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Everybody  Can  Play  the  "Autopiaivo" 

In  most  families  the  ability  to  even  "pick  a  tune  "  on  a  piano  is 
limited  to  one  or  two  persons,  at  best.  If  it  is  an  "iVutopiano,"  every- 
one can  play  it.  The  musician  can  sit  down  and  play  according  to 
his  tastes  and  training,  while  the  inexpert  music  lover  can  rely  upon 

the  piano-player  that  is  cunningly  con- 
cealed within  the  case  to  interpret  any 
selection  he  may  fancy.. 

The  *'  Autopiano,"  in  short,  is  an  ex- 
cellent piano  and  an  artistic  piano-player 
in  one,  with  the  marked  advantage  of 
economizing  the  space  otherwise  re- 
quired by  the  detachable  piano-player, 
and  doing  away  with  the  labor  of  push- 
ing the  piano-player  up  to  or  away  from 
the  piano  whenever  a  change  from  one 
kind  of  playing  to  the  other  is  desired. 
With  the  "Autopiano"  the  change  is 
made  instantly — merely  pulling  out  the  pedals,  which  slide  into  the 
case  when  not  in  use,  and  inserting  a 
perforated  music-roll  into  the  holder, 
which  is  disclosed  by  pushing  back  a 
panel  over  the  keyboard. 

The  "Autopiano"  is  a  cabinet  grand  upright  piano, 
full  lY^  octaves,  excellent  in  tone-quality,  and  with  a  re- 
sponsive action  that  is  in  no  wise  interfered  with  by  the 
mechanism.  The  case,  in  mahogany,  burled  walnut,  or 
quartered  oak,  is  of  handsome  design  and  finish. 

The  player  is  as  absolutely  satisfactory  as  the  piano. 
Its  mechanism,  delicate  but  strong,  makes  possible  a 
thoroughly  artistic  rendering  of  any  class  of  music. 

The  low  cost  of  the  "Autopiano"— ;^485— constitutes 
another  very  strong  point  in  its  favor.      Purchase  is 
made  very  easy  by  our  club  system  of  small  monthly  payments,  on  approved  credit,  and  our  gener- 
ous allowance  on  your  present  piano,  if  offered  as  part  payment. 

Let  us  write  you  fuller  particulars. 

JOHN    WANAMAKER,    NEW    YORK 


AS  PLAYED  BY  HANT> 


AS  PLAYED  WITH  MUSIC-ROLL 
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©cy  of  the  World 


No.   2901 


The  Democrats 
at  St.  Louis 


After  the  arrival  of  the 
Democratic  delegates  at 
St.  Louis,  the  nomination 
of  Judge  Parker  on  the  first  or  second 
ballot  was  predicted  with  much  confi- 
dence by  his  friends.  One  newspaper 
supporting  his  candidacy  counted  669 
votes  for  him  on  the  second  ballot.  It 
was  reported  that  the  large  delegation 
from  Pennsylvania  would  support  him, 
and  that  its  influential  chairman  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Judge 
concerning  Federal  patronage  in  that 
State.  All  attempts  to  unite  in  support 
of  some  other  candidate  those  who  were 
not  willing  to  accept  Judge  Parker  ap- 
peared to  have  come  to  nothing.  Sen- 
ator Gorman  remained  at  home,  and  one 
of  his  nearest  friends  sent  word  that  he 
did  not  desire  a  presentation  of  his  name. 
Judge  Gray,  in  a  brief  interview,  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  Mr.  Cleveland  would 
be  nominated,  but  said  that  Judge  Par- 
ker was  his  second  choice.  ''  I  am  not," 
he  added,  "  and  will  not  be,  a  candidate." 
Mr.  Murphy,  Tammany's  leader,  was 
still  arguing  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Cleveland,  but  ex-Senator  Towne  (now 
also  of  Tammany)  asserted  that  such  a 
nomination  would  be  suicidal,  owing  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  South  and 
West.  Nor  would  it  be  wise,  he  con- 
tinued, to  '*  nominate  a  lawsuit."  Thus 
he  referred  to  the  question  of  Mayor 
McClellan's  eligibility.  John  R.  Mc- 
Lean, of  Ohio,  remarked  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  "  an  old  rhinoceros,  who  would 
sit  up  all  night  for  a  month  "  to  appoint 
to  office  his  (McLean's)  enemies  and 
those  of  Gorman  and  Guffey;  still,  he 
thought  the  ex-President  ought  to  be 


nominated,  because  he  was  "  the  best 
vote-getter  in  the  Democratic  party,  the 
most  popular  Democrat  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  only  man  "  who  had  ''  a 
ghost  of  a  show  to  beat  Roosevelt."  One 
newspaper  that  had  favored  the  nomina- 
tion of  Cleveland  made  a  canvass  of  the 
delegates  and  then  announced  that  it 
could  find  only  324  whose  second  choice 
he  was,  while  576  were  positively  against 
him.  Mr.  Bryan  arrived  on  Sunday  and 
at  once  resumed,  in  a  public  statement, 
his  attack  upon  Judge  Parker,  whose 
nomination  he  regarded  as  ''  highly  im- 
probable," because  "  the  influences  back 
of  him  were  so  intimately  associated  with 
Trusts  and  great  corporations  that  the 
party,"  if  he  should  be  its  noniinee,  could 
not  successfully  "  appeal  to  the  masses ;  " 
and  also  because  he  could  not  be  elected. 
''  With  such  a  candidate  the  battle  would 
begin  with  a  footrace  and  end  with  a 
rout."  He  asserted  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  delegates  would  stand  with 
him  in  demanding  a  candidate  and  a 
platform  "  truly  Democratic."  Consid- 
erable space  was  given  in  the  newspapers 
to  a  report  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  intending 
to  nominate  Prosecutor  Folk,  of  St, 
Louis,  in  a  speech  designed  to  stampede 
the  convention.  It  was  decided  that 
Congressman  John  Sharp  Williams 
should  be  temporary  chairman.  Some 
expected  that  he  would  also  be  chairman 
of  the  platform  committee,  and  that  the 
platform  would  be  substantially  in  accord 
with  the  one  written  by  him  for  the  State 
convention  in  Mississippi,  a  notable  fea- 
ture of  which  was  an  attempt  to  dispose 
of  the  currency  question  by  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  recent  increase  of  the 
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world's  stock  of  gold,  *'  by  no  action  of 
Government,  but  by  the  act  of  God." 


adverse,  and  that  there  will  be  no  laboi 
legislation  at  the  next  sessior.  of  Con- 
gress. 


Other  Political 
Topics 


At  their  national  con- 
vention, in  Indianapolis, 
last  week,  the  Prohibition- 
ists were  quite  willing  to  nominate  Gen- 
eral Miles,  but  he  said  in  a  letter:  '*  The 
nomination  would  not  atlord  that  oppor- 
tunity for  efficient  and  important  public 
service  which  would  be  the  chief  motive 
for  my  resuming  public  life."  The  nomi- 
nees are  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  for  President,  and  George  W. 
Carroll,  of  Beaumont,  Tex.,  for  Vice- 
President.  In  his  address  the  temporary 
chairman,  Homer  L.  Castle,  denounced 
both  the  great  parties,  calling  the  Demo- 
cratic delegates  at  St.  Louis  '*  a  crowd  of 
uncaged  hyenas."  The  platform  sug- 
gests that  tariff  revision  be  intrusted  to 
a  commission,  calls  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote,  and  says  that 
suffrage  should  depend  upon  mental  and 
moral  qualifications. — Ex-Senator  But- 
ler, chairman  of  the  Populist  Executive 
Committee,  has  gone  over  to  the  Repub- 
licans, and  is  advising  his  former  asso- 
ciates to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. — The 
Southern  press  sharply  attacks  that  part 
of  the  Republican  platform  which  relates 
to  restrictions  of  suffrage  and  a  possible 
reduction  of  representation.  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  a  New  York  capitalist  who  is  a 
delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  from 
Virginia,  has  published  a  statement  in 
which  he  urges  the  South  to  work  for 
party  harmony  and  the  selection  of  a  can- 
didate who  will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
all  Democrats,  because  "  the  bloody  shirt, 
burned  since  1885,  is  resurrected  as  a 
party  banner."  The  spirit  of  this  plat- 
form declaration,  he  says,  "  foreshadows 
a  new  Force  bill  and  makes  inevitable  a 
concerted  movement  to  revive  all  the  evil 
passions  to  which  such  an  appeal  is 
made." — Mr.  Daniel  Davenport,  counsel 
for  the  Anti-Boycott  Association,  who 
led  the  opposition  at  Washington  to  the 
Eight-Hour  and  Anti-Injunction  bills, 
says  that  the  labor  plank  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  manufacturers  who  have  opposed 
these  measures.  Because  the  bills  are  not 
approved  in  the  platform,  he  predicts  that 
the  committee  reports  upon  them  will  be 


Confessions  of 
St.  Louis  "  Boodlers  " 


Prosecutor  Folk, 
of  St.  Louis,  has 
not  permitted  his 
personal  interest  in  the  State  campaign 
to  prevent  him  from  attending  strictly 
to  business;  and  the  fruit  of  his  efforts 
is  seen  in  two  or  three  confessions  that 
will  assist  him  in  bringing  the  "  boo- 
dlers "  of  that  city  to  justice.  On  the 
27th  ult.,  Edmund  Bersch,  one  of  the 
indicted  members  of  the  *'  combine  "  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  entered  a  plea 
of  guilty.  Col.  Edward  Butler,  a  local 
political  boss,  had  been  on  his  bond  for 
$45,000.  On  the  following  day  Charles 
A.  Gutke,  another  member  of  the  "  com- 
bine," who  was  soon  to  be  tried,  made  a 
full  and  voluntary  confession  to  Mr. 
Folk  and  the  public.  He  had  yielded  to 
the  urgent  pleadings  of  his  wife,  he  said, 
and  would  do  what  he  could  to  atone  for 
his  sins.  The  details  of  all  the  corrupt 
sales  of  municipal  legislation  during  the 
last  few  years,  he  continued,  would  fill 
volumes.  The  members  of  the  "  com- 
bine "  (which  he  joined  m  1897)  were 
paid  as  follows :  Suburban  Loop  Railway 
bill,  $30,000;  Belt  Line  bill,  $18,000; 
Union  Avenue  bill,  $18,000;  Central 
Traction  bill,  $75,000;  Third  Street, 
$15,000;  Lighting  bill,  $47,500.  For 
the  main  Suburban  bill  they  were  to  get 
$75,000,  which  is  still  locked  up  in  a 
Trust  Company's  safe  deposit  box. 
There  were  "  innumerable "  smaller 
bribes,  ranging  from  $10,000  down  to 
$400,  which  was  paid  for  the  privilege 
of  building  an  addition  to  the  poorhouse  : 

"  The  bribe  prices  were  fixed  in  meetings  of 
the  *  combine/  when  some  member  would  move 
that  a  certain  price  be  asked  for  a  certain  bill. 
Other  members  would  give  their  opinions,  and 
a  vote  would  be  taken.  Then  we  would  select 
by  ballot  an  agent  to  negotiate  for  and  receive 
the  money.  This  agent  would  distribute  the 
money  among  us.  I  acted  as  agent  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  deals.  From  my  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  dealings  with  this  *  combine '  and 
from  information  secured  as  to  what  has  been 
going  on  here  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, I  make  the  positive  statement  that  there 
is  hardly  a  corporation  in  St.  Louis  of  $250,000 
capital  or  over  that  has  not  either  been  held  up 
for  bribe  money  or  that  has  not  bought  official 
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action  from  tin-  '  lombiiie '  in  tin-  House  of 
DclcK.itcs.  When  these  prosecutions  com- 
menced wc  were  astounded,  but  still  confident 
of  our  ability  to  escape.  Ed.  Butler  assured  us 
there  was  no  danger  and  gave  us  authority  to 
employ  all  the  attorneys  we  wanted,  and  he 
would  pay  the  bills,  which  he  did.  The  '  boodle 
gang'  in  St.  Louis  is  more  i)()wcrfu!  than  the 
people  dream  of.  It  has  nnllions  behind  it. 
and  the  chances  are  that  unless  the  people  rise 
up,  the  gauj;  will  succeed  in  getting  control  of 
the  city  again." 

Butler  claims,  he  says,  that  the  jury 
which  is  to  try  Kratz  in  Atigust  is  "  all 
right."  This  man  Riitlcr,  he  asserts,  has 
been  the  head  of  nearly  all  the  "  com- 
bines "  for  the  last  25  years.  Charles 
V.  Kelly,  also  a  member  of  the  "  com- 
bine," who  was  soon  to  be  tried,  has 
confessed  to  the  grand  jury  that  he  re- 
ceived $50,000  from  Butler  to  induce  him 
to  go  to  Canada,  and  then  to  Europe,  in 
order  that  he  might  thus  be  silenced  until 
certain  persons  should  be  protected  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.  Because  of 
this  confession  Butler  was  indicted  on 
the  30th  ult.  It  appears  that  the  thieves 
raised  $3,000  for  John  K.  Murrell,  who 
was  in  Mexico,  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
This  money  was  to  be  carried  to  Murrell 
by  Julius  Lehmann,  whom  Mr.  Folk  re- 
cently sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  Leh- 
mann kept  it  for  his  own  use.  The  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court  has  at  last  affirmed 
the  sentences  of  two  rascals  whom  Folk 
convicted. 

-,,     ,-     ,  If  the  sworn  confession 

The  Murders  ^    -r^        1      /-.      i 

.     r-  ,       ,         of    Frank   Cochran,   sec- 

in  Colorado  .     .       ,         /       . 

retary  of  the  local  mm- 
ers'  union  at  Victor,  Col.,  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  history  of  the  dynamite  ex- 
plosion at  the  Independence  railway 
station  (which  killed  15  non-union 
miners  on  the  morning  of  June  6th) 
has  at  last  been  laid  bare.  This  con- 
fession is  made  public  by  District  At- 
torney Crump,  and  it  involves  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  W.  D.  Haywood,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  union.  Cochran 
says  Haywood  secretly  visited  Victor 
four  days  before  the  explosion,  bearing 
a  false  name,  and  plotted  the  crime  in 
conferences  with  two  union  men, 
Parker  and  Easterly,  and  with  Coch- 
ran   himself,      Haywood    complained, 


he  says,  that  they  had  Ijccn  too  quiet 
and  had  let  the  mine  owners  have  their 
own  way.  "  We've  g(jt  to  put  the  fear 
of  (iod  into  these  fellows,'  he  contin- 
ued, and  he  told  Cochran  to  sec  Parker 
and  Easterly,  who  had  "  a  mighty  good 
plan."  Cochran  then  met  these  two 
men  in  another  part  of  the  same  build- 
ing. They  told  him  they  had  procured 
500  pounds  of  dynamite  and  an  elec- 
trical machine  to  explode  it.  Cochran 
says  he  thought  the  dynamite  should 
be  used  at  Goldfield  station,  because  in 
that  place  "  there  were  a  lot  of  scabs 
we  wanted  to  get  rid  of;  "  but  his  two 
associates  preferred  Independence. 
Parker  was  to  "  do  the  trick  "  on  the 
night  of  the  4th,  but  he  found  that  the 
electrical  machine  wouldn't  work. 
"  Then  we  planned  to  do  it  with  a  pis- 
tol, like  it  was  done  in  the  Vindicator 
mine,"  About  11  o'clock  Sunday  night 
the  three  went  to  Parker's  house, 
where  they  got  the  steel  wire  and  a 
pistol : 

"  We  walked  over  to  Independence  and  sat 
on  the  platform.  Parker  drove  a  spike  into 
the  ground  and  put  the  gun  on  it,  pointing 
right  at  the  dynamite.  The  agent  was  inside 
and  couldn't  see  us.  Then  we  ran  the  wire 
along  the  platform  and  out  at  the  end.  Parker 
said  the  man  who  fired  it  could  run  it  out 
behind  the  dump.  I  asked  him  who  was  going 
to  do  it,  and  he  said  Victor  Poole ;  that  he  had 
given  him  $200  to  do  the  job.  Poole  was  to 
cut  over  the  mountains  to  Cheyenne  Car.on 
and  there  he  would  meet  a  man  in  a  wagon 
who  would  take  him  to  the  railroad  at  Colorado 
Springs.  Parker  said  he  was  going  to  Mexico. 
He  told  me  to  stay  here;  no  one  would  suspect 
me.  Everything  worked  just  as  we  planned  it. 
They  exploded  the  dynamite,  and  Parker  and 
Poole  got  away,  and  I  was  caught.  I  don't 
know  where  they  are." 

Following  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury  concerning  tw^o  men  killed  in  the 
street  riot  at  Victor  on  June  6th,  war- 
rants were  issued  for  President  Moyer, 
Secretary  Haywood  and  thirty  other 
members  of  the  Western  Federation, 
who  were  charged  with  murder  and 
with  inciting  riot. — Justice  Steele,  of 
the  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  has  filed 
a  long  minority  opinion  dissenting 
from  the  recent  decision  by  which  the 
majority  supported  the  action  of  the 
Governor,  asserting  that  the  court  has 
ignored  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
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Governor  has  exercised  power  in  vio-  weeks  at  Cornell.  Before  they  sail  for 
lation  of  it. — An  inquiry  concerning  home  they  will  visit  Boston,  Philadel- 
the  labor  situation  in  Colorado  has  phia  and  Washington.  For  expenses 
been  be^un  by  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  each  visiting  teaclier  contributes  one 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  month's  salary,  the  Government  sup- 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  plies  transportation,  and  a  consider- 
Ample  authority  for  such  an  investi-  able  sum  has  been  obtained  by  popu- 
gation  is  found  in  the  statute  by  which  lar  subscription  in  this  country.  It 
the  Bureau  "Was  established. — A  strike  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  for  these 
of  large  proportions  is  now  in  progress  young  men  and  women  either  to  fit 
in  New  York,  where  50,000  garment  themselves  for  teaching  or  to  take  ad- 
workers  have  quit  work,  protesting  vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  get  ad- 
against  *'  the  open  shop."  The  origin  ditional  instruction.  Very  few  of  them 
of  this  controversy  is  found  in  the  ac-  can  aflford  to  give  up  a  month's  pay, 
tion  taken  last  spring  by  the  National  and  some  of  the  young  women  whose 
Clothing  Trade  Association  at  its  schools  are  in  the  rural  districts  sold 
meeting  in  Philadelphia.  Following  the  horses  which  they  have  been  ac- 
that  meeting,  the  clothing  manufac-  customed  to  use  in  going  to  and  from 
turers  in  New  York  posted,  in  their  their  school  houses. — Dr.  Samuel  Mc- 
factories  and  other  places  of  business,  Cune  Lindsay,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
notices  that  they  would  maintain  cation  on  the  island  for  some  years 
"  open  shops."  A  strike  was  expected  past,  has  resigned,  and  the  President 
at  that  time,  but  it  was  deferred  until  has  appointed  in  his  place  Dr.  Roland 
two  weeks  ago,  when  the  cutters  went  P.  Falkner,  a  graduate  (1885)  of  the 
out  and  were  soon  followed  by  a  ma-  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
jority  of  those  who  make  up  the  gar-  present  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Docu- 
ments. Neither  wages  nor  hours  are  ments  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
involved ;  the  question  is  whether  the  Jft 
manufacturers  shall  employ  non-union  At  a  dinner  given  in  Bos- 
l"x^"-  ^l^i^!"^^^  ^"o^"  l^st  week  that  The  Fihpmo  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  FiHpino  visitors 
Henry  White,  secretary  of  the  United  Visitors  by  Governor  Bates  the 
Garment  Workers,  and  a  well-known  ^^^^^^  making  had  the  character  of  anti- 
labor  leader  had  resigned,  owing  it  is  imperialist  pleading,  owing  to  the  re- 
said,  to  his  disapproval  of  the  strike.—  ^^^^ks  of  Mayor  Collins  and  Henry  M. 
A  lack  of  orders  has  caused  the  dis-  Whitney.  The  Mayor  quoted  passages 
charge  of  nearly  10,000  men  from  the  ^^^^  ^^^  Declaration  of  Independence 
Baldwm  Locomotive  Works.  About  and  asserted  that  the  Filipinos  had  a  right 
6,000  are  retained.  ^  to  govern  themselves ;  if  they  should  not 

be  oversuccessful  in  doing  it  this  would 
g  ,  .  ,  Two  hundred  school-  be  none  of  our  business.  He  advised  the 
f  P  rt  Ri  teachers  from  Porto  Commissioners  to  take  home  with  them 
Rico  arrived  at  New  the  lessons  of  liberty  made  effective  at 
York  last  Friday  evening  on  board  the  Bunker  Hill,  and  to  say  to  their  fellow- 
Government  transport  *'  Sumner,"  to  countrymen  that  a  great  part  of  the 
remain  in  the  States  for  nearly  two  American  people  were  still  true  to  the 
months.  About  125  of  these  visitors  teachings  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
are  young  women,  natives  of  the  is-  ence  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Mr. 
land ;  with  them  are  50  young  men,  and  Whitney  spoke  in  the  same  vein.  He  be- 
20  young  women  from  the  States  who  lieved,  he  said,  that  a  majority  of  our 
have  been  teaching  in  Porto  Rico  for  people  were  true  to  the  early  principles 
some  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  would  never 
transport  ''  Kilpatrick  "  was  carrying  be  satisfied  until  the  Philippines  were  in- 
400  more  teachers  from  the  island  to  dependent.  He  should  always  cling  fast 
Boston.  These  will  study  for  six  weeks  to  the  hope  that  the  old  American  spirit 
at  the  Harvard  summer  school ;  those  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  would  "  pre- 
who  came  on  the  "  Sumner  "  went  at  vail  over  any  temporary  feeling  of  pride 
once  to  Ithaca,  to  study  for  as  many  we  may  have  in  extending  our  authority 
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over  coiKiiicrccI  and  subject  races."  l^^ol- 
lowing;  liini  several  I^'ilipino  speakers,  one 
after  another,  ar^aied  for  the  independ- 
ence of  the  islands  and  for  the  same  right 
to  self-j^overnnient  for  which,  tlu-y  said, 
the  Americans  liad  fouglit  the  iCn^dish  in 
the  Revohilion.  An  exception  in  the  hst 
of  these  h'iHpino  speakers  was  Dr.  Pardo 
de  Tavera,  tlie  head  of  the  delegation  and 
a  member  of  the  Philippine  (iovernment 
Commission,  who  said  the  islanders 
would  be  satisfied  with  Statehood  in  the 
American  Union  and  would  not  insist 
upon  absolute  independence.  An  un- 
pleasant impression  was  caused  by  the 
souvenir  satin-covered  boxes  in  which 
ices  were  served,  each  one  bearing  an 
effigy  apparently  designed  to  represent  a 
Filipino  savage  from  the  jungles,  of 
chocolate  color  and  devoid  of  all  clothing 
except  a  girdle  of  feathers.  Some  of  the 
visitors  explained  that  the  caterer  must 
have  been  misled  by  stories  about  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Sultan  of  Sulu.  From 
Boston  the  visitors  journeyed  Westward. 
At  Canton  a  committee  placed  a  wreath 
on  McKinley's  grave.  Don  Cayetano 
Arellano,  Chief  Justice  of  the  islands,  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
the  Yale  commencement,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  degree  of  M.  A.  was  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  Government  Commission. 
— Archbishop  Guidi,  Apostolic  Delegate, 
to  whom  was  intrusted  the  task  of  ad- 
justing with  Governor  Taft  the  sale  of 
the  friars'  lands,  died  at  Manila  on  the 
26th  ult.  of  heart  disease. 


French  The  excitement  over  the 
Politics  bribery  scandals  during  the 
past  week  have  created  almost 
as  intense  feeling  as  the  Dreyfus,  Panama 
or  Humbert  affairs,  but  there  seems  to 
be  more  smoke  than  flame  in  this  case 
and  the  excitement  is  dying  down  for 
want  of  fuel.  Altho  the  Investigating 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
is  two-thirds  composed  of  those  in  op- 
position to  the  Cabinet,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  evidence  against 
Premier  Combes.  The  Chartreuse  monks 
claim  that  they  were  approached  by  men 
purporting  to  have  influence  with  the 
Government,  who  promised  them  ex- 
emption from  the  law  against  the   re- 


ligious orders,  but  that  tliey  refused  to 
pay  money  f(jr  this  j>urp(jse.  The  (jov- 
ernmcnt,  on  the  <ither  hand,  claims  that 
alleged  representatives  of  the  monks  of- 
fered Ijribes,  but  they  were  indignantly 
rejected.  Tiie  demonstration  of  such 
virtuous  conduct  on  both  sides  ought  to 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  French  people, 
hut  they  do  not  seem  to  see  it  in  that 
light.  M.  Mascurand,  a  rich  Paris  mer- 
chant, was  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  which  col- 
lected campaign  funds  for  the  Govern- 
mental party  in  the  last  election,  and  to 
him  M.  Chabert  paid  $20,000  as  his  per- 
sonal contribution,  with  the  remark  that 
the  Carthusians  would  pnjbably  pay  two 
million  francs  to  be  let  alone,  altho  he 
testified  before  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee that  this  was  merely  a  thought  of 
his  own.  M.  Lagrave,  the  French  Com- 
missioner at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position, seems  to  have  taken  this  as  a 
formal  proposition  and  approached  the 
Government  with  it.  This  is  practically 
all  that  the  committee  has  established. 
By  a  majority  of  thirty  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  supported  Premier  Combes  and 
defeated  a  proposition  of  M.  Millerand 
to  discuss  the  bribery  scandal  further  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Budget  Committee 
voted  the  suppression  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  French  Embassy  at  the 
Vatican.  The  Pope  is  reported  to  be 
relying  upon  the  speedy  fall  of  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet,  and,  accordingly,  is  delay- 
ing any  advances  toward  reconciliation  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  a  deal  with  a 
Government  less  bitterly  anti-clerical. 
At  Nantes  the  establishments  of  the 
Premonstrant  and  Capuchin  orders  were 
closed  by  the  police  with  the  aid  of  a 
battalion  of  infantry,  a  detachment  of 
dragoons  and  a  company  of  firemen. 
The  monks  barricaded  the  doors  and 
windows,  but  the  firemen  forced  them 
back  with  streams  of  water,  and  then 
carried  them  out  by  ladders. 


French 
Fetes 


A  characteristic  French  cere- 
mony was  performed  in  the 
Eiffel  Tower  at  the  summer 
solstice,  where,  at  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
the  sun  descends  only  18  degrees  below 
the  horizon  and  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
twilight  and  dawn  are  one.  The  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  France  gave  a  dinner 
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to    a    hundred  savants,   which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  lecture  on  the  sun  by  Caniille 
Flaiuniarion,  and  hymns  and  odes  to  the 
sun  were  sung  and  recited  by  the  singers 
and   actors   of    the    national    opera    and 
theater.      At    midnight    MM.    Janssen, 
Lippmann,     Loewy,      Poincare,      Flam- 
marion,  Eiffel  and  a  few  others  ascended 
the  tower  and  greeted  the  rising  sun  with 
toasts  and  salutations,  signaling  to  vari- 
ous parts  of   France  by   wireless  teleg- 
raphy.— A     festival     of     less     fantastic 
character  was  the  celebration  throughout 
the  country  of  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  France  (La  Fete  de    I'En- 
seignement    primaire).      The    date    se- 
lected as  the  origin  of  the  modern  educa- 
tional system  was  June  19th,  1872,  when 
the  petition  of  the  people  for  universal 
education,   a   petition   contained   in    115 
packages  weighing  nearly    500  pounds, 
was  presented  to  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  '*  Committee  Against  Ignorance." 
At  the  Trocadero  palace  an  audience  of 
5,000  persons  was  assembled,  and,  as  the 
President  of  the  Republic  entered,  they 
rose  and  sang  '*  The 'Marseillaise,"  led  by 
a  chorus  of  700  voices  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Paris  inspector  of  musical  in- 
struction.    Addresses  were  given  by  M. 
Ferdinand      Buisson,    president    of    the 
Teachers'  League,  and  by  M.  Chaumie, 
Minister   of   Public   Instruction,   on  the 
rise  and  progress  of  "  compulsory,  free 
and    laic    education "    in    France,    after 
which  the  names  were  read  of  fifty-three 
teachers,  men  and  women,  who  had  been 
decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  on 
the  previous  day.     Following  these  ex- 
ercises  a  banquet  was  given  to   10,000 
teachers  at  one  time,  the  guests  being 
divided   into   companies   of   50  and   the 
whole  marshaled  with  French  order  and 
decorum.    The  significance  of  such  fetes 
as  these  lies  in  the  manifest  effort  to  give 
to  scientific  and  public   education   some- 
thing of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
ecclesiastical    methods   which   are   being 
displaced. 

^.  ,     ,      It  is  officially  denied  that  any 

Finland         .     .  r   11  j    ^u  • 

riotmg  followed  the  assassma- 
tion  of  General  Bobrikoflf  at  Helsingfors. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Schaumann  was 
a  member  of  any  revolutionary  society,  or 
had  taken  any  one  into  his  confidence  in 
regard  to  his  project.    With  a  friend  in 


Stockholm  he  had  some  months  ago  de- 
posited a  letter  to  be  opened  in  case  of  his 
death.  This  contained  a  copy  of  a  letter 
to  the  Czar  which  he  had  upon  his  per- 
son when  he  committed  suicide.  Since 
he  suspected  that  this  letter  would  never 
reach  the  Czar  directly,  he  requested  the 
copy  to  be  published.  He  was  incited  to 
his  desperate  deed  by  the  thought  it 
would  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Czar, 
as  nothing  else  would,  the  real  sufferings 
and  wrongs  of  Finland,  and  by  the  hope 
that  all  the  oppressed  provinces  might 
rise  against  the  autocrat.  The  remains 
of  General  Bobrikoff  were  interred  in  the 
Sergiefif  Monastery  in  the  presence  of  the 
Czar  and  the  Grand  Dukes.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Prince  Obolensky,  former 
Governor  of  Kharkofif,  will  be  chosen  to 
succeed  him  as  Governor-General  of  Fin- 
land. 

T.,     oi-        c     The   Danish    steamer 

The  Sinking  of      <<  , ,.  „      r  ^1       o         j- 

the"Norge"  Norge,'  of  the  Scandi- 
navian-American  Line, 
struck  on  a  rock  eighteen  miles  south  of 
the  reef  of  Rockall,  290  miles  off  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  sank  twelve 
minutes  later.  Out  of  775  persons,  only 
128  are  known  to  have  been  saved.  The 
strings  of  the  life  preservers  were  found 
to  be  rotten,  and  most  of  the  boats  which 
could  be  lowered  were  smashed  against 
the  side  of  the  ship.  Captain  Gundel  re- 
mained on  the  bridge  and  went  down 
with  the  vessel,  but  after  swimming  for 
two  hours,  managed  to  reach  a  lifeboat. 
The  passengers  were  Finns,  Norwegians, 
Swedes  and  Danes — immigrants  going 
to  the  Scandinavian  colonies  in  our 
Northwestern  States. 

'nu    o  •..•  V  It  besfins  to  look  as  tho  the 
The  British    .^    ..^.       ^,.      .  .        ^.,     , 

.    rr^u  *      British     Mission    in     Iibet 

in  Tibet  .    , 

might  assume  a  more  peace- 
ful character  again.  Tongsa  Poulop,  a 
Bhutan  chief,  came  to  the  camp  at 
Gyangtse  with  a  letter  from  the  Dalai 
Lama,  in  v^^hich  he  promised  to  send 
representatives  to  treat  with  the  Brit- 
ish. This  is  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  activity  shown  by  the 
British  since  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. The  convoy  service  was 
doubled  and  the  route  to  India  kept 
free  from  atttacks  and  blockades,  which 
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were  IxM'oiiiin^  more  innncroiis  .ind  ;iii 
noyinj^"  as  tlu*  'rihclnns  ac(|iiircd  more 
coiiraj^c  and  military  <'X|)ori(Miro.  I'hcy 
arc  also  hctlcr  armed  than  at  first,  and 
their  nnmhcrs  have  increased  to  some 
20,000.  The  road  toward  Lhasa  was 
cleared  and  every  pre])aration  made  to 
proceed  to  the  ca|)ital.  Uy  fonr  hours' 
liard  fif^htin^  General  MacDonald  suc- 
ceeded in  takiujLi^  the  town  of  Gyanp^tse, 
with  the  loss  of  only  five  men  killed 
and  six  wounded.  The  Jong  or  castle 
on  the  mountain  top  is  now  in  British 
possession.  The  British  force  had  not 
hitherto  entered  the  town  of  Gyanp^tse, 
but  had  formed  a  camp  about  a  mile 
distant. 


A  Simple  Resume 
of  the  War 


T  h  e  accompanying 
map  is  designed  to 
show  in  a  general 
way  the  movements  of  the  three  Jap- 
anese armies  invading  Manchuria. 
The  main  line  of  march  is  indicated 
by   broad    lines   terminating  in   arrow 


points  at  th<*  furthest  point.s  reached. 
if    a    line    were    drawn    joining    these 

|)oints  it  wouKI  outline  the  j)rrsr-nt  Jap- 
anese fr(jnt  and  mark  the  boundary  of 
the  territory  now  held  by  them.  Of 
course,  the  minor  movem<nts  cannot 
be  represented.  Crossed  swords  mark 
the  places  where  the  most  imfjortant 
battles  have  taken  place.  Viewed  in 
its  larger  aspects  the  plan  of  cami>aign 
as  carried  out  by  the  Jaj)anese  is  sim- 
ple and  easily  grasped  by  the  most  un- 
military  layman.  The  first  Japanese 
army,  under  General  Kuroki,  landed  at 
various  points  on  the  western  coast  of 
Korea,  defeated  the  Russians  at  the 
Yalu  River,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Korea  and  Manchuria,  and 
advanced  to  Feng-Wang-Cheng;  from 
that  point  detachments  were  sent  out 
in  various  directions  along  the  roads 
leading  to  the  stations  on  the  rail- 
road. The  second  Japanese  army,  un- 
der General  Oku,  landed  at  various 
points  above  Port  Arthur  on  the  Liao- 
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Map  Showing  the  Lines  of  March  and  Present  Positions  of  the    Three  Japanese  Armies 
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Tung  peninsula,  and  moved  south  to 
attack  that  point.  The  Russians,  who 
had  fortified  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
peninsula  near  Kin-Chau,  were  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  Nan  Shan  Hill. 
Leaving  a  force  to  besiege  Port  Ar- 
thur, General  Oku's  army  then  turned 
north  and  drove  the  Russians  out  of 
the  Liao-Tung  peninsula;  the  principal 
engagement  being  at  Wafang-Kao. 
The  third  Japanese  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Nodzu,  landed  at  Takushan  and, 
defeating  the  Russians  at  Siu-Yen, 
moved  northeast  and  fitted  in  between 
the  other  two  armies  like  the  keystone 
of  an  arch.  The  backbone  of  the  Rus- 
sian position  is,  of  course,  the  railroad 
from  Mukden,  the  capital  of  Man- 
churia, to  Port  Arthur,  v^hich  from  its 
central  position  between  China,  Man- 
churia, Korea  and  Japan  is  the  most 
important  naval  port  in  the  Far  East. 
A  diary  of  the  chief  events  of  the  war 
w^ill  be  found  in  our  editorial  columns. 


«,,     «     ^  The  low  mountain  rang-e 

The  Capture  i  •   ,  t^     ° 

of  the  Passes  ^^^^^^  Separates  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng  from  the 
railroad,  and  which  it  was  thought  would 
be  utilized  by  the  Russians  as  a  line  of 
defense,  has  been  passed  by  the  Japanese 
without  a  battle  of  any  importance.  The 
pass  of  Mao-Tien,  on  the  road  between 
Feng- Wang-Cheng  and  Liao-Yang  and 
the  pass  of  Ta-Ling  (Dalin),  on  the 
road  between  Feng- Wang-Cheng  and 
Hai-Cheng,  are  both  strong  positions 
naturally  and  had  been  well  fortified  by 
the  Russians.  The  Japanese  are  now 
within  twelve  and  twenty  miles  of  the 
railroad  almost  all  along  the  line,  and,  by 
threatening  so  many  points,  force  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  to  scatter  his  troops.  In 
carrying  the  pass  of  Ta-Ling,  the  Japan- 
ese, according  to  Russian  reports,  suf- 
fered heavily  in  a  bayonet  charge  on 
General  Mistchenko's  force  holding  that 
position.  The  Russians  also  claim  to 
have  been  successful  in  holding  back  the 
Japanese  along  the  Siu-Yen  and  Kai-Ping 
road,  and  to  have  killed  600  men  in 
numerous  skirmishes.  The  rainy  season 
is  now  on,  and  the  roads  are  muddy  and 
flooded,  so  as  to  be  impossible  for  artil- 
lery and  supply  trains.  The  Russians 
state  that  cholera  and  dysentery  are  pre- 


vailing in  the  Japanese  army  and  there 
is  scarcity  of  food.  The  charges  made 
by  the  Russians  of  mutilation  of  bodies 
on  the  battlefield  are  indignantly  repu- 
diated by  the  Japanese. 


T,.     ,,,   ..      ,  ,      The  Vladivostok  squad- 

The  Vladivostok  .     .  7    ^1 

o        .  ron,    consistmg   01    the 

Squadron  .  P^        .     ,, 

cruisers  Rossia, 
"  Rurik  "  and  **  Gromoboi,"  and  nine  tor- 
pedo boats,  made  another  raid  down  the 
east  coast  of  Korea,  and  succeeded  for 
the  third  time  in  dodging  Admiral  Kami- 
mura  and  regaining  the  port.  The  only 
harm  done  to  the  Japanese  this  time  was 
the  shelling  of  the  town  of  Wonsan, 
Korea,  and  the  sinking  of  two  small  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor.  Vice-Admiral  Kami- 
mura's  fleet  was  off  the  south  coast  of 
Tsu  Shima  on  the  night  of  July  ist,  when 
the  Russian  squadron  passed  to  the  north 
of  Iki  Island,  taking  advantage  of  the 
mist  and  rain.  When  about  ten  miles 
away  the  Russian  squadron  was  sighted 
and  Kamimura  gave  chase  at  full  speed 
and  pursued  it  northeastward.  When 
they  came  within  five  miles  of  the  enemy 
their  lights  were  suddenly  extinguished 
and  they  escaped  in  the  darkness.  The 
torpedo  boats  had  no  chance  to  discharge 
their  weapons.  Some  600  shells  were 
discharged  at  Wonsan. 


Port 
Arthur 


The  Japanese  are  reported  to 
have  landed  10,000  men  at  their 
naval  base  on  the  Elliot  Islands, 
w^hence  they  may  be  sent  either  to  re- 
inforce General  Oku  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  or  General 
Nogi,  who  is  besieging  Port  Arthur. 
Siege  guns  have  been  landed  at  Dalny, 
and  are  being  placed  upon  the  hills 
around  Port  Arthur,  v^hich  the  Japan- 
ese have  been  taking  one  by  one  for 
the  last  two  weeks.  In  these  operations 
they  are  assisted  by  long  range  fire  from 
the  cruisers  in  Talien-Wan,  the  harbor  of 
Dalny.  Admiral  Togo  reports  that  on 
the  night  of  June  27th  a  torpedo  attack 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  resulted  in 
the  sinking  of  a  Russian  guardship  and 
a  torpedo  boat  destroyer,  with  a  loss  on 
the  Japanese  side  of  14  men  killed.  The 
report  is  not  confimied  from  Russian 
sources. 
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PAUL 

MORTON 


President  Roosevelt's  selection  of  Mr.  Paui  Morton  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  marks 
the  rise  of  a  sturdy  American  boy,  endowed  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  good  sense  and 
untiring  industry,  from  an  obscure  place  to  one  of  the  highest  positions  In  the  National 
Government.  His  selection  is  due  entirely  to  his  excellent  Judgment,  his  business-like 
methods,  keen  perception  and  determination  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  proper  time. 
His  methods  captivated  the  President,  who  desired  to  secure  the  valuable  services  of  the 
competent  railroad  man. 

Mr.  Morton  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  Is  the  son  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  President  Cleveland's  first  admin- 
istration. He  began  life  with  a  common  school  education  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
a  low-salaried  clerk  in  a  railroad  ofllce.  His  remarkable  ability  and  genial  manners 
were  responsible  for  his  success,  and  his  promotion  was  rapid.  Mr.  Morton  is  of  striking 
physical  appearance,  being  six  feet  tall  and  well  proportioned,  having  a  deep  chest, 
broad  shoulders,  and  weighing  180  pounds.  His  head  is  well  formed,  his  brow  broad 
and  his  nose  is  prominent,  which  indicates  his  strength  of  character.  His  mouth  is  firm 
and  his  hair  and  mustache  are  sandy  and  tinged  with  gray.  His  eyes  are  blue.  He  is 
extremely  modest  and  seldom  speaks  of  himself.  He  is  a  congenial  gentleman  and  a 
good  story  teller ;  is  excessively  fond  of  outdoor  sports,  is  an  excellent  horseman  and 
plays  golf  well.  For  years  Mr.  Morton  and  President  Roosevelt  have  been  close  friends, 
having  many  points  in  common,  and  the  new  Cabinet  Minister  has  always  been  a  wel- 
come visitor  at  the  White  House  during  the  present  administration.  He  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having,  several  times,  declined  to  enter  the  President's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Morton 
is  Intensely  American,  and  this  fact  attracted  the  President  to  him.  He  Is  not  a  poli- 
tician In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  He  is  a  strong  believer  In  the  employment  of  clean  political  meth- 
ods, and  his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  will  promote  decent  politics.  Until  recently  he 
was  a  Democrat,  and  during  the  campaign  of  1896  aligned  himself  with  the  conservative 
element  cf  his  party  and  voted  for  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket. 

Secretary  Morton  began  his  railroad  career  In  1872  with  the  Burlington  isystem  and 
remained  with  it  until  February  1st,  1890.  His  first  service  was  as  a  clerk  in  the 
land  department  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  his  superiors  recognizing 
his  great  ability  promoted  him  rapidly.  His  wonderful  grasp  of  affairs,  his  quickness  in 
reaching  a  decision  and  executing  his  plans  promptly  brought  about  his  promotion  to  be 
the  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad. 
General  Passenger  Agent,  and  later  General  Freight  Agent.  From  1890  to  1896  he  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  President  of  the  Whitebreast 
Fuel  Company.  From  1896  to  1898  he  was  Third  Vice-President  of  the  Atchison. 
Topeka  &  Santa  F6  R.  R.,  and  since  1898  he  has  been  Its  Second  Vice-President.  Since 
his  promotion  he  has  dictated  the  policy  of  the  road,  and  Its  success  Is  due  largely  to  his 
wonderful  executive  ability.  This  varied  experience  has  well  equipped  Mr.  Morton  for 
his  position  in  the  Cabinet,  and  his  friends  predict  for  him  a  decided  success.  In  1880 
Mr.  Morton  married  Miss  Charlotte  Goodridge,  and  two  charming  daughters  were  the 
fruits  of  this  marriage.  One  of  them  Is  married  and  will  not  make  her  home  In  Wash- 
ington, but  the  unmarried  daughter,  Pauline,  will  accompany  her  parents,  and  the  Mor- 
ton family  will  be  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  Cabinet  circle. 


VICTOR 
HOWARD 
METCALF 


Victor  Howafd  Metcalf,  who  assumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  July  t,  Is  fifty  yearo  of  age,  a  native  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Metcalf  Is  youthful  and 
vigorous  despite  the  growing  thinness  of  his  iron-gray  hair.  He  has  been  an  athlete 
all  his  life,  and  Is  usually  In  the  pink  of  condition  for  strenuous  work.  It  was  their 
love  of  athletics  and  outdoor  life  that  led  Mr.  Metcalf  to  form  a  close  attachment  to 
William  H.  Moody,  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  now  Attorney-General.  They  struck 
up  a  friendship  In  the  House,  where  Mr.  Metcalf  served  as  representative  of  the  Third 
California  District  and  Mr.  Moody  as  representative  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict. Mr.  Metcalf's  stalwart  regimen  was  one  of  the  things,  also,  which  attracted 
President  Roosevelt  to  him,  and  during  the  past  three  or  four  sessions  of  Congress  they 
have  become  warm  personal  friends. 

After  studying  law  with  Francis  Kernan  and  Horatio  and  John  F.  Seymour,  and 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Metcalf  went  to  Oakland,  California,  where  he  has 
resided  since  1879.  He  practiced  at  first  In  partnership  with  the  late  Hosmer  P.  Mc- 
Koon,  who  was  well  known  in  New  York  State,  and  in  1881  formed  a  partnership  with 
a  namesake,  but  not  a  relative,  George  D.  Metcalf,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  The 
firm  of  Metcalf  &  Metcalf  has  had  charge  of  important  corporation  suits,  land  cases  and 
general  practice,  In  which  both  members  of  the  firm  have  acquired  fortunes. 

Mr.  Metcalf  wais  elected  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  by  a  big  majority,  his  district 
having  the  largest  Republican  vote  in  California.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Fifty- 
seventh  Congress  by  an  Increased  majority,  and  to  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  by  a 
majority  of  10,000.  more  than  ever  before.  Mr.  Metcalf  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs,  where  he  displayed  conspicuous  ability,  which  earned  for  him  appoint- 
ment on  the  more  Important  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  There  his  legal  training 
and  searching  inquiry  into  questionis  presented  to  the  committee  gave  him  a  high  stand- 
ing in  the  House. 

Mr.  Metcalf  has  distinctly  a  legal  mind.  His  mental  attitude  on  public  questions  Is 
judicial  and  philosophical  rather  than  partisan.  His  Republicanism,  however.  Is 
strengthened  by  his  intense  admiration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  has  by  his  vote  and 
his  public  speeches  heartily  indorsed  the  action  of  the  President  on  all  Important  public 
affairs,  and  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  President's  personality.  No  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet will  be  a  more  loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  President  than  the  Cali- 
fornlan  who  becomes  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  new 
Secretary  has  given  abundant  evidence,  also,  of  grit  and  persistence  in  adherence  to 
duty,  which  will  become  more  evident  in  his  dealings  with  affairs  in  the  new  Depart- 
ment. It  is  no  reflection  upon  Mr.  Cortelyou  to  say  that  In  equipment  for  developing 
and  strengthening  the  Department  of  Commerce    Mr.  Metcalf  is  far  ahead  of  him. 

Mrs.  Metcalf,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  one  of  the  popular 
hostesses  of  Washington.  The  Metcalfs  have  lived  at  the  Arlington  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress,  and  have  entertained  considerably,  though  without  ostentation.  The  new 
Cabinet  household  will  be  one  of  the  charming  circles  that  are  the  delight  of  visitors  to 
Washington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  have  two  sons,  one  of  them  being  a  midshipman  at 
the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
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A    World's    (A)n<^rcss 

'nil-:  Ni'ixi'  SI  Ki'  AiiiR  11 1 1:  h.majk  coi  ki 

BY   HAYNE   DAVIS 

I'l'lie  subject  of  the  foIlowluK  artlciL'  l»y  Mr.  DuvIh  Ih  of  the  very  greatest  Irapor 
tancc.  This  Is  the  lOxposillon  year,  and  loaders  of  thought  from  all  civilized  nations  arc 
meeting  in  n  serios  of  world  congresses  at  St.  Louis  to  consider  the  itrohleins  of  science 
and  plillosophy.  Why  sliouid  not  rresldont  UooHeveit  call  a  conference  of  the  nations  to 
create  an  Intcrnallonnl  leglHlatnre  whose  establishment  would  mark  greater  progress 
than  The  Hague  Court  ?—IOi)rrou.  1 

EXACTLY  a  year  ago  I  printed,  in  Hague  Court  is  not  responsible  for  this 
the  Fourth  of  July  issue  of  The  rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  The  nations 
Independent^  an  article  entitled  are  responsible  for  this  being  the  law  now, 
"  The  Final  Outcome  of  the  Declaration  and  the  antiquated  method  of  amcnd- 
of  Independence."  In  that  article  I  tried  ing  International  Law — common  con- 
to  show  that  **  The  Americanization  of  sent — will  be  responsible  for  its  remain- 
the  World  "  is  the  ultimate  outcome  of  ing  the  law.  The  sentiment  of  the  world 
the  forces  now  operating  in  world  is  so  strong  against  the  decision  that  if 
politics,  and  that  the  establishment  of  there  were  an  International  Congress, 
The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  through  which  this  sentiment  could  ex- 
principal  nations  of  the  world  is  the  press  itself,  a  law  would  soon  be  passed 
preliminary  step  toward  that  end.  In  forbidding  resort  to  force  in  the  collec- 
the  following  article  I  hope  to  show  that  tion  of  an  unad judged  claim  against  a 
the  founding  of  The  Hague  Court,  how-  nation,  and  enabling  a  debtor  nation  to 
ever  glorious  was  that  event,  is  insuffi-  provide  for  pro  rata  payment  to  all  cred- 
cient  of  itself  to  bring  about  peace  on  itors,  when  unduly  pressed  by  any  one. 
earth,  and  that  the  next  step  in  the  po-  With  such  a  Congress  to  declare  the 
litical  progress  of  mankind  is  the  found-  principles  of  Law  for  the  conduct  of  in- 
ing  of  The  World's  Congress,  Tennyson's  ternational  affairs,  and  with  The  Hague 
"  Parliament  of  Man."  I  propose  also  Court  to  apply  the  Law  to  disputes  as 
to  discuss  the  constitution  and  functions  they  arise,  the  political  organism  thus 
of  such  a  Parliament.  Should  it  be  es-  formed  would  become,  for  the  nations, 
tablished  now?  How  should  it  be  con-  what  the  United  States  is  for  the  Amer- 
stituted  ?  What  powers  should  be  dele-  ican  States.  But  The  Hague  Court  alone 
gated  to  it?  is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  peaceful  and 
First,  as  to  the  adequacy  of  The  Hague  just  government  of  the  world,  as  our 
Court  for  filling  the  needs  of  our  times.  Supreme  Court  would  be  for  America 
That  Court  is  manifestly  incapable  of  if  there  were  no  Federal  Congress  to 
preserving  the  world's  peace.  The  Con-  make  the  Law  in  interstate  affairs,  and 
ference,  which  created  it,  had  hardly  dis-  if  the  States  were  free  to  resort  to  the 
solved  before  the  Boer  War  broke  out.  Court  or  to  war,  as  they  might  prefer, 
When  it  convened  to  render  its  decision  in  every  controversy, 
in  the  Venezuela  case  war  between  Hence,  in  facing  the  insufficiency  of 
Russia  and  Japan  was  raging.  The  very  The  Hague  Court,  we  are  confronted 
decision  in  the  Venezuela  case  shows  how  with  strong  reasons  for  the  creation  of  a 
a  premium  is  set  on  violence,  by  the  Law  World's  Congress  to  supplement  this 
of  Nations  as  it  stands  to-day.  For  the  Court.  It  may  be  questionea  whether  it 
Court  held  that  the  blockading  allies  is  worth  while  to  discuss  the  forming  of 
were  entitled  to  priority  of  payment,  al-  such  a  Congress  before  The  Hague 
tho,  after  the  resort  to  force,  all  claims  Court  is  sufficiently  established  in  the 
were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  the  confidence  of  the  nations  to  become  the 
debtor  assigned  property  for  the  pay-  resort  for  trial  of  all  controversies,  in- 
ment  of  all  creditors.  Unfortunately,  stead  of  the  battlefield.  The  history 
and  most  unreasonably,  this  decision  has  of  trial  by  battle  in  England  furnishes 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  answer.  The  English  Government 
arbitration  as  a  means  of  justice.     The  was  established  in  its  present  form,  with 
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legislative,  judicial  and  executive  depart-  did  not  create  a  nation  as  did  the  Consti- 
lueiits,  long  before  the  right  of  English  tution,  adopted  in  1789.  They  bound  to- 
citizens  to  make  private  war  on  each  gether  thirteen  States,  more  for  war  with 
other,  by  wager  of  battle,  was  forbidden.  England  than  for  the  government  of 
The  first  Representative  Parliament  met  America.  And  the  success  of  the  Revo- 
in  England  in  1253.  At  that  time  it  was  lution  practically  confirmed  the  thirteen 
lawful  for  citizens  of  England  to  prove  Colonies  as  thirteen  sovereigns.  Long 
title  to  land  by  evidence  to  a  jury  or  by  misgovernment  by  a  distant  Power  had 
personcil  contest  with  the  adverse  claim-  made  them  loath  to  surrender  any  of  their 
ant.  If  either  party  demanded  the  right  rights  of  self-government,  for  which  they 
to  try  by  battle,  the  Court  was  bound  to  had  paid  so  great  a  price.  The  States 
order  trial  in  that  way  and  to  give  judg-  were  .really  not  properly  united,  under 
ment  for  the  victor.  This  right  of  trial  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  for  the 
by  battle,  at  the  election  of  either  party  government  of  America.  And  the  first 
to  a  controversy  over  land,  was  not  abol-  tendency  after  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
ished  until  the  22d  day  of  June,  1819.  wallis  in  1781  was  toward  separation. 
So  that  the  right  of  individuals  to  wage  But  the  real  welfare  of  all  the  States  lay 
battle  in  England  lasted  for  nearly  six  in  surrendering  a  part  of  the  newly  ac- 
centuries  after  the  creation  of  the  Eng-  quired  sovereignty  to  a  political  author- 
lish  Parliament.  Even  so,  war  between  ity  formed  by  their  union.  And  during 
nations  will  continue  after  the  creation  the  decade  following  the  Revolution 
of  an  International  Parliament.  But  the  pamphlets  (the  counterpart  of  magazine 
sooner  the  Parliament  comes  into  being  articles  of  our  day)  began  to  appear  ad- 
the  sooner  war  will  come  to  an  end.  vocating  a  suitable  union  of  the  States. 
Therefore,  the  World's  Congress  should  In  1786  a  conference  which  convened 
be  created  as  soon  as  possible.  at  Annapolis  called  upon  the  Congress, 
The  timeliness  of  establishing  it  now  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
will  still  more  plainly  appear  by  examin-  which  was  then  in  session,  to  request  the 
ing  in  the  light  of  this  bit  of  English  Colonies  to  send  delegates  to  a  confer- 
history  the  present  political  and  indus-  ence  to  devise  some  means  of  rendering 
trial  conditions  of  the  world,  and  com-  the  Confederation  adequate  to  the  needs 
paring  them  with  the  conditions  which  of  the  people.  Twelve  of  the  States  sent 
gave  birth  to  the  United  States  a  cen-  delegates,  who  assembled  at  Philadelphia 
tury  ago,  with  its  carefully  designed  (except  the  delegate  from  New  Hamp- 
legislative,  judicial  and  executive  de-  shire)  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1787. 
partments.  There  was  a  long  struggle  in  the  con- 
When  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  vention  before  the  terms  of  a  Constitu- 
became  unendurable  because  they  were  tion  could  be  agreed  upon.  There  was 
denied  due  voice  in  their  local  affairs,  fierce  conflict  in  some  of  the  States  be- 
there  were  no  railroads,  no  steamboats,  fere  the  Constitution  could  be  adopted, 
no  telegraph  lines.  The  Colonies  were  Alexander  Hamilton  said: 
separated  by  wide  stretches  of  uninhab-  *^  The  establishment  of  a  Constitution  in  time 
ited  country.  There  was  little  difference  of  profound  peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of 
in  time  between  Boston  and  Charleston,  a  whole  people,  is  a  prodigy  to  the  completion 
and  Boston  and  England.  Then  infor-  of  which  I  have  looked  forward  with  trembling 
mation  traveled  no  faster  than  people,  anxiety." 

Nevertheless,  when  news  of  war  between  The  period  of  travail  was  three  years 
Massachusetts  and  England  reached  the  to  a  day  from  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
other  Colonies,  they  all  resolved  to  be  no  stitutional  Convention  to  the  adoption  of 
longer  under  the  dominion  of  England,  the  Constitution  by  the  thirteenth  State, 
Each  Colony  became  a  State  when  it  Rhode  Island,  and  the  vote  in  that  State 
made  this  resolve.  Then  all  the  States  was  34  to  32.  Thus  the  prodigy  was 
joined  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  brought  forth. 

ence  and  in  the  formation  of  the  United  In  order  that  we  may  understand  the 

States,  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera-  great  light  which  thus  arose  in  America 

tion,  and  by  united  effort  they  won  the  for  the  solution    of    the  problems  now 

war.     But  the  Articles  of  Confederation  casting   the   darkest    shadows   over    the 
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worlil,  il  is  necessary  to  hear  in  mind 
lliat  the  foundation  of  tlie  United  States 
is  not  government  hy  the  ])e()j)le.  That 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  States 
are  huiH.  The  foundation  on  which  the 
Union  rests  is  nutioiial  sacrifice,  tlie  (hily 
of  sovereij^ns  to  surrender  a  i)art  of  their 
sovereignty  when  the  general  welfare 
calls  for  this. 

When  the  Revolution  was  ended,  con- 
tirming  the  Colonies  in  their  claim  to  in- 
dependence, there  were  many  interests 
common  to  all  of  them;  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  these  interests  demanded  a 
more  perfect  iniion  than  existed  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Science 
and  invention  have  done  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  what  our  Revolution  did 
in  the  eighteenth — placed  sovereign  po- 
litical hodies  in  contact  too  close  for  per- 
manent independence.  But  a  suitable 
union  of  States  could  be  formed  then, 
and  of  nations  now,  only  by  the  renun- 
ciation of  some  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  nations  to 
make  a  sacrifice  corresponding  to  the 
sacrifice  made  bv  the  American  States  a 
century  ago.  There  was  no  more  reason 
for  organizing^  the  United  States  in  the 
twilight  of  the  eighteenth  century  than 
now  exists  for  adding  a  Legislative 
Branch  to  the  existing  Union  of  Nations. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
laws  of  nature  have  been  discovered  and 
applied  to  human  affairs  which  make  the 
nations  nearer  neighbors  now  than  the 
States  were  a  century  ago.  None  of  the 
forces  which  conspired  to  form  "  United 
States  "  here  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  during  the  past  century,  have  lost 
their  value.  On  the  contrary,  new  and 
powerful  forces  have  been  brought  into 
play,  and  the  whole  system  of  forces  in- 
tensified in  their  operation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  half  of  mankind  knows 
anything  even  now  of  America's  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  President 
Roosevelt's  cablegram,  circling  the  earth 
in  twelve  minutes,  exactly  127  years 
later,  was  a  declaration  of  humanity's 
freedom  from  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space.  The  day  after  this  message  was 
sent  a  great  part  of  mankind  became 
conscious  of  the  fact.  These  incidents 
alone  illustrate  how  the  past  century  has 
changed  the  conditions  of  the  world,  and 


l^rove  how  intiniate  and  incessant  future 
intercourse  ijetween  nations  will  be. 

The  nations  thus  brought  \\\U)  toucii 
with  each  other  are  a  mutual  menace, 
and  the  first  effect  of  bringing^  them  so 
close  together  is  to  increase  national 
preparation  for  war,  lUit  not  content 
with  the  prospect  of  continual  prepara- 
tion for  and  periodical  devastation  by 
war,  the  nations  are  beginning  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  arbitration  for  judicial 
determination  of  questions  as  they  arise. 
This  desire  for  ])eace  has  manifested  it- 
self most  conspicuously  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
fairly  claimed  that  National  Preparation 
for  War,  Execution  of  General  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties,  and  International  Organi- 
zation for  Peace,  are  the  three  greatest 
political  movements  of  our  time,  all  being 
necessitated  by  the  present  proximity  of 
nations.  If  we  consider  each  of  them  in 
relation  to  the  world's  welfare,  we  will 
see  that  International  Organization  for 
Peace  is  the  greatest  of  these  and  that  a 
World's  Congress  as  one  part  of  this 
world  organism  is  essential  to  the  world's 
peace. 

National  Preparation  for  War  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  fact  that  every  nation  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  all  the  nations, 
any  one  or  several  of  which  may  become 
hostile  at  any  moment.  Some  nations 
have  already  gone  to  great  lengths  in 
preparation  for  war,  and  there  is  much 
agitation  on  the  subject  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  France's  war  preparation  is 
greater  to-day,  in  time  of  peace,  than  Na- 
poleon's was  in  the  midst  of  his  largest 
operations.  Why?  Simply  because  all 
nations  have  been  brought  into  striking 
distance  of  France  since  Napoleon's  day. 
But  National  Preparation  for  War  can- 
not look  beyond  the  War  Era.  tho  some 
of  its  advocates  look  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  preserving  peace.  It  is,  at  best,  how- 
ever, a  mere  makeshift,  until  something 
better  can  be  devised  and  put  in  success- 
ful operation. 

And  something  better  has  already  been 
devised,  and  is  now  engaging  the  foreign 
oflfices  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world ; 
for  in  the  night  of  the  War  Era  Arbi- 
tration Treaties  are  beginning  to  appear, 
like  stars.  In  South  America,  Argentina 
is  the  center  of  this  movement,  treaties 
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between  Arj^eiitiiia  and  several  other  na- 
tions having  been  executed  and  put  into 
operatic )n.  In  lu.rope,  France  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  movement,  treaties  having  been 
entered  into  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, i'Vance  and  Italy,  France  and 
Spain,  and  several  other  treaties  being  in 
course  of  negotiation.  In  so  far  as  the 
arbitration  movement  is  intercontinent- 
al, Spain  is  the  center,  for  almost  a  dozen 
arbitration  treaties  are  now  being  nego- 
tiated between  Spain  and  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
completed  and  put  in  operation.  It  may 
be  confidently  predicted  that  this  move- 
ment will  reach  great  proportions  during 
the  coming  decade,  and  will  take  us  far 
toward  the  Era  of  Peace. 

But  arbitration  treaties  will  not  suffice. 
First,  because  every  nation  must  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  with  every  other 
one,  or  war  will  come  despite  them.  Ar- 
gentina is  free  from  danger  of  war  with 
Chile,  Paraguay  or  Uruguay,  but  liable 
to  war  with  all  other  nations ;  and  Chile, 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  tho  bound  to 
peace  with  Argentina,  are  liable  to  war 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  with  all 
other  nations.  Even  if  one  nation  had 
protected  itself  from  danger  of  war  by 
arbitration  treaties  with  every  other  na- 
tion, all  the  other  nations  would  be  liable 
to  outbreak  of  war  among  themselves. 
And  such  an  outbreak  injures  all  nations : 
those  that  are  involved  in  the  struggle 
suffer  most,  but  none  can  escape  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war. 

The  welfare,  the  peace  of  the  world 
necessitates,  therefore,  a  political  organi- 
zation coextensive  with  man's  widest 
commercial  activities,  competent  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national intercourse,  and  to  adjudge  con- 
troversies growing  out  of  it. 

The  embryo  of  such  an  organization 
has  come  into  existence  without  our  real- 
izing it.  The  Hague  Court  being  really 
the  Judicial  Department  of  the  United 
Nations,  of  which  twenty-six  nations  are 
members.  But  in  order  that  The  Hague 
Court  may  become  for  the  nations  what 
our  Supreme  Court  is  for  the  States,  it 
must  acquire  the  right  to  summon  na- 
tions to  appear  before  it,  and  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Nations  must  be  created,  to  de- 
clare the  principles  of  right  which  this 


Court  of  Nations  may  apply  to  the  con- 
troversies which  arise. 

Having  briefly  discussed  some  of  the 
reasons  that  seem  to  make  the  time  ripe 
f(jr  an  International  Parliament,  and  its 
establishment  a  thing  to  be  desired,  let 
us  consider  what  powers  should  be  dele- 
gated to  it. 

It  might  seem  useless  to  create  such 
a  body  without  giving  it  some  authority, 
and  yet,  even  without  authority,  good 
would  come  from  its  mere  creation.  Or- 
dinarily, when  a  private  citizen  is  made 
a  public  officer  his  eyes  are  lifted  from 
merely  private  affairs,  and  directed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  whose  officer  he  has 
become.  Unless  this  happens  the  man  is 
apt  to  become  a,  corrui)tionist,  and  is  cer- 
tain to  prostitute  his  public  position  to 
private  ends.  In  every  State  Legislature 
there  are  some  who  do  not  see  far  be- 
}'ond  the  limits  of  the  district  they  repre- 
sent. Others  have  an  eye  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  State.  Like- 
wise there  are  national  legislators  whose 
vision  is  limited  by  the  State  they  repre- 
sent or  misrepresent.  The  large  men 
rise  above  State  and  section,  and  look  to 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  In  doing  this 
their  eyes  are  apt  to  become  fixed  on  the 
points  of  conflicting  interest  betw^een 
their  nation  and  other  Governments.  The 
protective  tariff  and  such  laws  are  an 
outcome,  supposedly  in  the  special  inter- 
est of  the  nation  enacting  them.  But  the 
moment  you  transfer  the  good  national 
legislators  to  an  International  Congress 
they  will  begin  to  seek  and  discover  the 
interests  common  to  all  nations.  This 
alone  is  reason  enough  for  creating  an 
International  Congress,  for  it  will  be  in 
a  position  to  create  sentiment  on  inter- 
national affairs,  and  the  creation  of  a 
sentiment  must  precede  the  enactment  of 
a  law.  Create  a  sentiment  and  it  will 
enact  itself  into  law  sooner  or  later. 

But  the  Congress  of  Nations  should  be 
given  authority  to  initiate  legislation,  its 
resolutions  to  become  operative  when  ap- 
proved by,  say,  four-fifths  of  the  nations, 
representing  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  when  not  vetoed  by  one-fifth  of 
the  Nations,  representing  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  the  population. 

During  the  life  af  our  Articles  of  Con- 
federation it  was  found  that  State  Legis- 
latures took  little  notice  of  reconnnenda- 
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tions,  however  wise,  which  einanalcd 
from  the  I'cclcral  Conj^ncss.  I*re()ccii|)ic(l 
with  rcsohitions  of  tlioir  own,  which 
would  hccomc  law  unless  resisted,  for 
those  who  introduced  them  were  present 
to  press  for  their  passap^e,  thev  ne^leete(l 
the  resolutions  of  Conp^rcss.  In  creating 
the  International  I.e^i^islature  it  would  he 
hetter,  therefore,  to  provide  that  the  reso- 
lutions become  operative  unless  vetoed 
within  a  given  time  by  an  apj'reed  number 
of  nations.  This  would  ]")ut  the  inertia 
of  those  bodies  on  the  side  of  the  Inter- 
national Cone;-ress.  And,  therefore,  the 
resolutions  of  the  latter  would  become  a 
part  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  unless  there 
proved  to  be  a  stront^;-  sentiment  against 
them.  This  would  enable  the  people  to 
correct  any  error  of  the  International 
Congress  by  the  action  of  their  National 
Legislatures.  And  if  there  w^as  not 
enough  opposition  to  a  proposed  Law  for 
the  nations  to  find  expression  in  several 
National  Congresses,  no  harm  would 
probably  come  from  its  enactment.  This 
would  give  the  principle  of  Initiative  and 
Referendum  a  place — what  seems  to  be 
a  suitable  place — in  international  affairs. 
Whether  created  with  or  without  au- 
thority, this  International  Congress 
would  take  up  immediately  such  ques- 
tions as  were  raised  at  The  Hague,  and 
not  acted  upon  favorably,  for  instance : 

Laws  of  War  : 

Immunity  of  private  property  during  war. 

Rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

Type  and  calibre  of  arms. 

Bombardment  of  ports,  towns  and  villages. 

Limitation  of  land  and  naval  forces. 

War  appropriations. 

Collection  of  money  claims  against  a  nation, 
etc. 

Lender  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
Congress  was  empowered  to  fix  the  war 
status  of  each  State  separately.  At  the 
same  time  the  United  States  guaranteed 
the  sovereignty  of  each  State.  But  the 
making  of  such  an  agreement  between 
nations  is  not  as  simple  as  it  was  betw^een 
American  States.  The  American  States 
were  all  Republics  and  believed  to  be 
firmly  established,  whereas  there  are 
many  kinds  of  nations,  some  of  which 
are  known  to  contain  the  seeds  of  revolu- 
tion. Other  nations  should  not,  and  cer- 
tainly the  United  States  would  not,  be 
willing  to  guarantee  all  nations  as  they 


:u"e  now  organized  agamst  an  uitcmal 
revolution.  Hence,  each  nation  should  be 
free  to  work  out  its  own  national  destiny, 
in  passing  from  its  pre.*>ent  to  the  fmal 
form  of  government,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual and  community  is  allowed  due 
v(jice  in  both  local  and  general  aflfairs. 
This  seems  to  necessitate  that  each  nation 
judge  for  itself  as  to  the  war  and  naval 
prej)aration  necessary  for  its  own  pres- 
ervation, for  a  long  time  to  come.  There 
is,  however,  one  principle  applicable  to 
each  of  the  other  subjects  enumerated 
above,  which  would  be  equally  beneficial 
to  all  nations  if  enacted  into  a  law. 

Take,  for  example,  the  collection  of 
claims  against  a  nation.  It  would  be  to 
the-  interest  of  all  nations  if  it  were  en- 
acted that  no  forcible  action  be  taken  to 
collect  an  unadjudged  claim  against  a 
nation.  The  Venezuelan  incident  dis- 
closes the  reasons.  If  the  claims  against 
Venezuela  had  been  submitted  to  a  tri- 
bunal in  which  the  American  people  had 
confidence,  and  had  been  adjudged  just, 
before  force  was  resorted  to,  the  United 
States  would  have  thought  that  Vene- 
zuela ought  to  pay  the  debt,  and  we  could 
hardly  have  been  drawn  into  war  on  ac- 
count of  force  put  upon  her  to  require 
payment.  But  if  war  had  grown  out  of 
the  attempted  forcible  collection  of  these 
claims,  instead  of  their  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  our  people  could  have  kept  out  of 
the  strife.  No  matter  how  just  the 
claims  may  have  been,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  have  distrusted  them  and  the 
motives  of  the  European  Powers. 

It  is  essential  to  peace  that  no  nation 
resort  to  force  in  the  collection  of  a  debt 
which  has  not  been  adjudged  just  by  a 
Court  of  Arbitration.  And  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Parliament  would  be 
soon  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  this 
idea  into  the  Law  of  Nations.  This,  alone, 
might  prevent  a  world  conflict,  and 
would  justify  the  creation  of  the  Con- 
gress. A  nation  that  refused  to  pay  a 
judgment  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration would  meet  w^ith  no  sympathy 
from  any  of  the  Powders.  And,  even  if 
force  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
collect  the  judgement,  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  a  general  conflict.  The  debtor 
nation  would  simply  be  involved  in  war 
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owing  to  its  obstinacy,  and  unless  it  won 
the  victory,  would  be  placed  in  the  debt- 
ors' prison  till  the  judgment  and  costs 
were  paid.  This  would  oidy  take  nations 
through  the  path  which  individuals  have 
trod,  in  their  journey  to  integrity  and 
solvency. 

But  in  addition  to  authority  to  initiate 
legislation  on  all  subjects,  why  should 
not  the  International  Congress  be  given 
some  authority  at  the  outset — for  in- 
stance, authority  to  continue  the  work 
begun  by  the  great  International  Marine 
Conference,  called  to  systematize  the 
rules  of  ocean  navigation? 

Why  should  not  such  a  Congress  have 
real  control  of  postal  and  cable  communi- 
cation between  nations,  also  authority 
to  fix  a  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  use  in  international  commerce, 
and  to  determine  the  question  of  ex- 
change between  nations  using  silver  as 
a  basis  and  those  using  gold — a  question 
which  has  recently  received  consideration 
by  an  International  Commission?  In- 
deed, the  International  Congress  might 
well  be  given  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  nations,  its  enact- 
ments to  apply  uniformly  throughout  the 
Union  thus  constituted.  The  Interna- 
tional Congress  could  be  given  power  to 
regulate  this  commerce,  and  The  Hague 
Court  the  right  to  decide  all  questions 
growing  out  of  it,  and  yet  each  nation 
remain  free  to  abandon  its  present  tariff 
policy  when  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  left  each  State 
free  to  prohibit  the  importation  or  ex- 
portation of  any  species  of  goods  or  com- 
modities, free  also  to  impose  impost  and 
duties  on  foreigners.  Certainly  the  en- 
actment of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  such 
commerce  as  the  nations  allow,  and  the 
right  to  adjudge  questions  growing  out 
of  this  commerce,  ought  to  be  conceded 
to  the  Union  of  Nations  ultimately,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  at  the  outset.  These 
and  manv  other  interesting  questions 
present  themselves,  when  we  seriously 
consider  the  creation  of  a  more  perfect 
Union  of  Nations  by  convening  an  Inter- 
national Congress.  And  in  giving 
thought  to  them  we  really  begin  to  walk 
in  the  mental  path  trod  by  the  founders 
of  the  United  States. 

But,   after    determining   what    powers 


should  be  ceded  to  the  International  Con- 
gress, the  question  arises,  How  shall  it  be 
constituted?  The  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  are  interesting  in 
this  connection.  While  united  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  each  State  was 
entitled  to  elect  annually  not  less  than 
two,  nor  more  than  seven,  men  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  Federal  Congress,  which 
was  composed  of  only  one  body  or  House. 
Each  State  was  at  liberty  to  recall  any 
of  its  representatives  at  any  time,  and 
was  bound  to  maintain  them.  But  the 
States  were  prohibited  from  sending  the 
same  individual  to  the  Federal  Congress 
for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term 
of  six  years.  The  meeting  of  this  Con- 
gress was  to  be  annually  in  November, 
and  each  State  was  entitled  to  one  vote,  no 
matter  what  the  number  of  the  delegates, 
and  for  most  things  a  vote  of  nine  States 
was  necessary.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  changes  made  when  the  present  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  state  them.  The  Congress  was  divided 
into  two  Houses.  Each  State  was  guar- 
anteed an  equal  representation  in  one 
(which  can  never  be  taken  away  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States) 
and  a  representation  proportionate  to 
population  in  the  other.  Instead  of  the 
vote  being  by  States,  each  Representative 
has  one  vote. 

The  International  Congress  should  be 
constituted  in  some  respects  as  was  the 
Federal  Congress  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  To  begin  with,  there 
need  be  only  one  House,  unless  it  is  in- 
trusted with  large  powers.  The  number 
of  Delegates  from  each  nation  should  be 
fixed,  and  each  Delegate  should  have  a 
vote  instead  of  the  vote  being  by  nations. 
When  the  vote  is  by  states  or  nations 
each  delegation  becomes  a  little  Govern- 
ment in  itself,  for  which  meetings  and 
methods  of  procedure  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  this  would  seriously  hinder  the 
action  of  the  main  body.  Committees  are 
the  only  reasonable  subdivisions  of  such 
a  body. 

As  to  the  number  of  delegates  from 
each  nation,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that 
in  the  Grand  Republic  designed  by 
Henry  the  Great  of  France  the  nations 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first 
class  to  have  four  delegates,  the  second 
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class  two,  to  1)0  chosen  for  tlirce  years  by 
the  iialioii  they  represented.  1  lie  Tow- 
ers then  ref^ardeil  as  worthy  of  four  dele- 
gates were  the  i^loinan  ICniperor,  the 
Tope,  1/Vance,  Spain,  l'jiL;land,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Lonihardy,  Poland  and  Venice. 
Mow  are  the  mighty  fallen!  There  is  no 
Uoinan  h.nipire.  'The  Tope  has  no  terri- 
tory to  j;ive  him  standing-  in  such  a  Union 
of  Nations.  1  .ombardy,  Poland  and 
Venice  have  become  subsidiary  parts  of 
other  Ciovernments.  It  is  stranjj^e  to 
think  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  as  placed 
on  an  equality  with  England  or  France. 
Spain,  then  the  threat  Power,  is  now 
amono-  the  lesser  ones. 

Four  delegates  from  Powers  having 
over  twenty  million  peoole,  and  two  from 
those  having  less,  would  give  a  House 
with  about  100  members,  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing having  four  delegates :  Austria- 
Hungary,  China,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Russia,  Spain,  Turkey,  England  and  the 
United  States.  Allowing  one  delegate 
for  each  nation,  two  for  those  having  five 
million  people,  three  for  those  having  fif- 
teen million,  four  for  those  having  thirty 
million,  five  for  those  having  fifty  mil- 
lion, six  for  those  having  eighty  million, 
seven  for  those  having  one  hundred  mil- 
lion, eight  for  those  having  one  hundred 
and  fifty  million,  nine  for  those  having 
two  hundred  million,  and  so  on — each  in- 
crease of  fifty  million  entitling  the  nation 
to  one  more  delegate  would  keep  the 
number  down  to  about  100 — and  the  rep- 
resentation of  nations  having  more  than 
one  delegate  would  be  as  follows : 

Fifteen  nations  would  have. One  delegate  each. 
Nations  having Two  delegates  each. 

Belgium, 

Netherlands, 

Portugal, 

Rumania, 

Norway  and   Sweden, 

Persia, 

Siam, 

Argentine. 
Nations   having Three  delegates  each. 

Spain, 

Turkey, 

Korea, 

Mexico, 

Brazil. 
Nations  having Four  delegates  each. 

France, 

Italy. 
Nations  having Five  delegates  each. 

Austria-Hungary. 


(icimany, 

Ja|>aii. 

Nations  having Six  dclegateB  each. 

The  United  States, 

Kus.sia 
Nations  having.  .  ..Nine  dchgatcs  each. 

Cliina. 
Nations  having Twelve  delegates  each. 

(jr'-at   Britain    (five   for   her  own  domains 
and  .seven  as  representative  of  India), 

Kei)resentation  should  readjust  itself 
automaticallv  prior  to  every  election,  so 
as  to  correspond  to  the  population  at  that 
time,  so  far  as  known.  Growth  in  popu- 
lation would  make  the  body  too  large  af- 
ter a  time,  but  this  could  be  provided 
against  by  arranging  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  members  reached  125  the  popula- 
tion entitling  a  nation  to  more  than  one 
delegate  shall  be  twice  that  shown  above. 
For  instance,  ten  million  people  instead 
of  five  would  be  necessary  to  entitle  a 
nation  to  two  delegates ;  thirty  million, 
instead  of  fifteen,  for  three  delegates,  etc. 

But  volume  of  international  trade 
would  really  be  a  better  basis  than  popu- 
lation on  which  to  found  representation. 
It  is  this  trade  which  calls  for  the  Con- 
gress. Its  chief  duty  will  be  the  formu- 
lation of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  this 
trade,  and  for  the  settlement  of  injuries 
arising  out  of  it.  Allowing  each  nation 
one  delegate  and  apportioning  the  re- 
mainder of  the  100  members  according  to 
the  volume  of  international  trade  would 
be  the  justest  and  also  the  easiest  rule  in 
its  application.  Every  year  the  customs 
records  of  the  nations  would  show  their 
standing,  and  thus  no  diflficulty  occur  in 
the  apportionments.  Dividing  the  total 
international  commerce  by  one  hundred 
would  give  the  unit  of  representation. 
Nations  having  a  volume  of  trade  in  ex- 
cess of  this  world  be  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  the  extra  members 
and  in  proportion  to  their  excess.  Per- 
sons as  w^ell  as  property  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  a  record  of  the  citizens 
of  one  country  traveling  in  others  could 
be  kept,  and  a  basis  of  relation  between 
persons  and  propertv  fixed.  The  esti- 
mated expenditure  per  head  would  do  as 
a  basis,  tho  the  verdicts  for  damages  in 
case  of  loss  of  life  would  be  a  better 
basis.  Each  person  might  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
trade.  On  this  basis  Belgium  would 
have  a  larger  representation  than  Aus- 
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tna-Hunp:ary.  Deinnark  almost  the 
same  as  Spain  or  Japan,  lui^land  would 
stand  first,  Germany  second,  United 
States  third,  Erance  fourth,  the  Nether- 
lands tifth,  Belgium  sixth,  Austria-Hun- 
gary seventh,  Russia  eighth,  etc.  It  may 
seem  commercial  rather  than  human  to 
base  representation  on  money  instead  of 
on  men,  but  the  inalienable  rights  of  men 
are  protected  by  the  local  Governments. 
Only  international  commerce  and  such 
things  as  g-rovv  out  of  it  will  fall  imder 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Union  of  Nations; 
hence,  each  nation's  international  trade 
is  proportionate  to  its  interest,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  proportionate  to  its  rep- 
resentation in  the  Union  of  Nations.  A 
nation  with  onlv  a  million  men  doin^  five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  international 
trade  has  more  interest  in  international 
affairs  than  a  nation  with  five  million 
men  and  only  doing;-  one  million  dollars' 
worth  of  trade.  As  soon  as  the  larger 
population  bestirs  itself  internationally 
and  enlarges  its  trade,  it  would  at  once 
become  entitled  to  a  larger  representa- 
tion. 

As  to  term  of  service,  eight  vears,  with 
privilege  of  recall  at  anv  time  by  the 
nation  represented,  would  seem  reason- 
able, and  alteration  of  standing  in  inter- 
national trade  would  necessitate  recall 
of  one  or  more  delegates.  So  far  from 
putting  anv  restriction  on  sending  the 
same  individual  continuously,  it  would 
seem  best  for  all  concerned  that  each 
nation  find,  and  then  keep  for  a  long 
time  in  this  bodv,  its  most  competent  rep- 
resentative. Certaintly,  each  nation 
should  be  left  free  to  choose  its  delegates 
in  any  way  it  may  prefer. 

Once  in  two  years  would  seem  to  be 
frequent  enough  for  meetings,  but  the 
Congress  itself  should  be  free  to  meet 
oftener  if  it  desires,  and  at  a  place  desig- 
nated at  the  last  meeting.  When  this 
Government  was  formed  the  Congress 
met  at  one  place  and  then  another,  before 
its  home  was  finally  located  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Congress  of  the  United  Na- 
tions may  well  do  the  same  thing.  A 
distinct  advantage  would  come  from  its 
meeting  in  various  capitals  before  finallv 
settling  in  its  permanent  place.  It  would 
benefit  the  members  to  come  in  touch 
with  the  Governments  and  people  of 
the  other  nations,  and  it  would  popular- 


ize the  idea  of  a  Universal  Government 
with  the  masses  in  each  nation  at  which 
one  of  its  sessions  were  held,  and  thus 
hasten  the  day  when  the  powers  of  this 
Congress  could  be  properly  enlarged  so 
as  to  make  it  more  useful. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  con- 
tained a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
stitution could  be  amended  only  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  Treaty  of  The 
Hague  is  really  the  first  Constitution  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  by  its  terms  any 
nation  may  go  out  of  the  Union  of  Na- 
tions by  giving  one  year's  notice  of  its 
intention.  When  the  Union  of  Nations 
is  made  more  perfect  by  the  creation  of 
a  Legislature  to  correspond  to  this  Court, 
the  right  of  secession  should  remain,  but 
the  length  of  notice  required  should  be 
three  or  five  years,  instead  of  one. 

When  the  •  International  Congress 
comes  into  being  the  nations  will  have 
entered  upon  an  era  corresponding  to  the 
thirteenth  century  in  England.  There 
will  be  a  Legislature  to  declare  and  a 
Court  to  apply  the  principles  of  Law,  but 
the  members  of  the  Union  will  be  free  to 
settle  some  controversies  by  war.  The 
transfer  of  questions  from  the  list  of 
those  triable  by  war  to  the  list  triable  by 
the  Court  will  take  place  as  rapidly  as 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  justifies,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  will  grow 
naturally,  until  there  shall  be  at  last  a 
perfect  authority,  co-extensive  with 
every  set  of  human  interests,  and  a  due 
voice  in  each  authority  for  every  person 
or  community  concerned. 

With  such  an  international  political  or- 
ganization properly  formed  and  de- 
veloped, citizens  of  the  L^nited  States,  for 
instance,  would  express  their  political 
voice  in  three  bodies — a  State,  a  Nation- 
al and  an  International  Legislature.  The 
authority  of  the  legislature  of  an  Ameri- 
can State  would  remain  exactly  as  now. 
The  perfect  powers  of  the  United  States 
Congress  would  remain  unimpaired. 
The  imperfect  powers  of  each  National 
Congress  (the  control  of  international 
affairs)  would  be  delegated  to  a  body 
having  a  perfect  power  in  such  affairs, 
and  each  nation  would  have  a  due 
voice  in  this  body.  It  would  really 
amount  to  a  transference  of  all  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  to  one  place, 
with   an   understanding   that   when   they 
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caiuiol    a^ri'c    llic     (lilTciciicc   he    |)nl    to  (*:illi-<l   for  siu'li  a  body  aiul  it  catnc  into 

a    count    ol"    votis,    iiisk-ad    of    a    con-  existence,      A   day  came    for  tlie   United 

test    between    armed     forces.       Seen    in  Stales  to  become  a  reality  and  it  spran^^ 

this    lij^ht,    it     does    not    seem    so   prcat  into  life.     The  rlay  came  for  .'i  Court  of 

an  midertaUin^.     Still,  it  will  be  the  tlnal  Nations    to   be   constituted    and     it     was 

fnltilment    of  tlu-    s^ri'at    political    work  constituted.     The  day  is  near  at  hand  for 

which  was  conceived  in  ^reat  minds  cen  tlu!  establishment  of  a  World's  Congress 

tnrics  ajjo,  for  wliiili  .ill  I  he  inlervenin^  to   snpplement    this   C'oiirt,  and    it     will 

years  have  been  preparing-  the  wav,  and  come  into  bein^  and   then  fmd  its  pro[)<  r 

which    lies    innnediatelv    ahead   of   those  place  and  |)Ower  in  the  life  of  mankind, 

who   bep;-in   life   with   the  twentieth   cen-  Will    the    Government    of    the     United 

tnry.  States  obtain  the  ^lory  of  initiatinj^  this 

There  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  ^reat  movement? 

Parliament      in      iMi^land.       Conditions  NKwYoKKCnv 


The  Valley   Forge  Speech 

BY  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

[President  Roosevelt's  speech,  delivered  on  .Tune  10th  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  has  not 
received  the  attention  from  the  press  which  it  deserves.  We  have  been  especially 
interested  in  it  on  account  of  what  is  said  by  our  present  President  of  the  character 
and  aims  of  the  two  greatest  of  his  predecessors.  The  following  is  an  authentic  and 
corrected  copy  of  the  full  address  and  was  sent  to  us  in  response  to  our  personal  request 
of  the  President. — Editor.] 

IT  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come  here  in  the  great  struggle  for  national  unity 
this  afternoon  and  say  a  word  on  it  would  have  meant  that  the  w^ork  done 
behalf  of  the  project  to  erect  a  by  Washington  and  his  associates  might 
memorial  chapel  on  this  great  historic  almost  or  quite  as  well  have  been  left  un- 
site.  Three  weeks  ago  I  was  at  the  field  done.  There  would  have  been  no  point 
where  the  bloodiest  and  most  decisive  in  comniemorating  what  was  done  at 
battle  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought,  and  Valley  Forge  if  Gettysburg  had  not  given 
it  is  a  notew^orthy  thing  that  this  State  us  the  national  right  to  commemorate  it. 
of  Pennsylvania  should  have  within  its  If  we  were  now  split  up  into  a  dozen 
borders  the  places  which  mark  the  two  wrangling  little  communities,  if  we 
turning  points  in  our  history — Gettys-  lacked  the  power  to  keep  away  here  on 
burg,  which  saw  the  high  tide  of  the  our  own  continent,  wathin  our  own  lines, 
Rebellion — Valley  Forge,  which  saw  the  or  to  show  ourselves  a  unit  as  against 
getting  beyond  the  danger  point  of  the  foreign  agression,  then,  indeed,  the  Dec- 
Revolution,  laration  of  Independence  would  read  like 
There  have  been  two  great  crises  in  empty  sound,  and  the  Constitution  would 
our  national  history — two  crises  where  not  be  worth  the  paper  upon  which  it 
failure  meant  the  absolute  breaking  was  written,  save  as  a  study  for  anti- 
asunder  of  the  nation — one,  the  Revolu-  quarians. 

tionary  War ;  one,  the  Civil  War.     If  the  There    have    been    other    crises    than 

men  who  took  to  arms  in  ''jd  for  national  those  that  culminated  during  the  war  for 

independence  had  failed,  then  not  merely  independence  and  the  great  Civil  War, 

would  there  never  have  been  a  national  there  have  been  great  deeds  and  great 

growth  on  this  continent,  but  the  whole  men  at  other  periods  of  our  national  his- 

spirit    of    nationality    for    the    younger  tory,  but  there  never  has  been  another 

lands  of  the  world  would  have  perished  deed  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 

still-born.     If  the  men  of  '6i  had  failed  save   the   tw^o — the   deed   of   those   who 
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fouiuled  and  the  deed  uf  those  who  saved 
the  rci)iihlic.  'I'here  never  has  hccn  an- 
Dthcr  man  whose  hfc  has  heeii  vital  to 
the  repubhc  save  Washington  and  Lin- 
cohi.  I  am  not  here  to  say  anything 
about  Lincohi,  hut  I  do  not  see  how  any 
American  can  think  of  either  of  them 
without  thinking  of  the  other,  too,  he- 
cause  they  represent  the  same  work. 
Think  how  fortunate  we  are  as  a  nation. 
Think  what  it  means  to  us  as  a  people 
that  our  young  men  should  have  as  their 
ideals  two  men,  not  conquerers,  not  men 
who  have  won  glory  by  wrong-doing, 
not  men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  their 
own  advancement,  but  men  who  lived, 
one  of  whom  died,  that  the  nation  might 
grow  steadily  greater  and  better — the 
man  who  founded  the  republic  and  took 
no  glory  from  it  himself  save  what  was 
freely  given  him  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  that  only  in  the  shape  of  a  chance 
of  rendering  them  service,  and  the  man 
w^ho  afterward  saved  the  republic,  who 
saved  the  State,  without  striking  down 
liberty.  Often  in  history  a  State  has 
been  saved  and  liberty  struck  down  at 
the  same  time.  Lincoln  saved  the  Union 
and  lifted  the  cause  of  liberty  higher 
than  before.  Washington  created  the 
republic,  rose  by  statecraft  to  the  high- 
est position,  and  used  that  position  only 
for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows  and  for  so 
long  as  his  fellows  wished  him  to  keep  it. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  of  these  great 
landmarks  of  our  history — Gettysburg 
and  Valley  Forge — one  should  com- 
memorate a  single  tremendous  efifort  and 
the  other  what  we  need,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  commonly,  and  what  I  think 
is,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  difficult  to 
do — long  sustained  effort.  Only  men 
with  a  touch  of  the  heroic  in  them  could 
have  lasted  out  that  three  days'  struggle 
at  Gettysburg.  Only  men  fit  to  rank 
with  the  great  men  of  all  time  could  have 
beaten  back  the  mighty  onslaught  of  that 
gallant  and  wonderful  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  whose  final  supreme  effort 
faded  at  the  stone  wall  on  Cemetery 
Ridge  on  that  July  day  forty-one  years 
ago. 

But,  after  all,  hard  tho  it  is  to  rise 
to  the  supreme  hight  of  salf-sacrifice  and 
of  effort  at  a  time  of  crisis  that  is  short, 
to  rise  to  it  for  a  single  great  effort — it 
is  harder  yet  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  crisis 
when  that  crisis  takes  the  form  of  need- 


ing constant,  patient,  steady  work,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year;  when,  too, 
it  does  not  end  after  a  terrible  struggle 
in  a  glorious  day — when  it  means 
months  of  gloom  and  effort  stedfastly 
endured,  and  trium])h  wrested  only  at 
the  very  end. 

1  lere  at  Valley  Forge  Washington  and 
his  Continentals  warred  not  against  the 
foreign  soldiery,  but  against  themselves, 
against  all  the  ai)peals  of  our  nature  that 
are  most  difficult  to  resist, — against  dis- 
couragement, discontent,  the  mean  en- 
vies and  jealousies  and  heart-burnings 
sure  to  arise  at  any  time  in  large  bodies 
of  men,  but  especially  sure  to  arise  when 
defeat  and  disaster  have  come  to  large 
bodies  of  men.  Here  the  soldiers  who 
carried  our  national  flag  had  to  suffer 
from  cold,  from  privation,  from  hard- 
ship, knowing  that  their  foes  were  well 
housed,  knowing  that  things  went  easier 
for  the  others  than  they  did  for  them. 
And  they  conquered  because  they  had  in 
them  the  spirit  that  made  them  stedfast. 
not  merely  on  an  occasional  great  day, 
but  day  after  day  in  the  life  of  daily  en- 
deavor to  do  duty  well. 

When  two  lessons  are  both  indispensa- 
ble, it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell 
more  on  one  than  on  the  other.  Yet  I 
think  that  as  a  people  we  need  more  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  Valley  Forge  even 
than  that  of  Gettysburg.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  anxiety  but  that  this  people,  if 
the  need  should  come  in  the  future,  will 
be  able  to  show  the  heroism,  the  supreme 
effort  that  was  shown  at  Gettysburg,  tho 
it  may  well  be  that  it  would  mean  a 
similar  two  years  of  effort,  checkered  by 
disaster,  to  lead  up  to  it.  But  the  vital 
thing  for  this  nation  to  do  is  steadily  to 
cultivate  the  quality  which  Washington 
and  those  under  him  so  pre-eminently 
showed  during  the  winter  at  Valley 
Forge — the  quality  of  steady  adherence 
to  duty  in  the  teeth  of  difficulty,  in  the 
teeth  of  discouragement,  and  even  dis- 
aster; the  quality  that  makes  a  man  do 
what  is  straight  and  decent,  not  one  day 
when  a  great  crisis  comes,  but  every 
day,  day  in  and  day  out,  until  success 
comes  at  the  end. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  are  agreed  that  a 
prime  national  need  is  the  need  of  com- 
memorating the  memories  of  the  men 
who  did  greatly,  thought  highly,  who 
fought,  suffered,  endured,  for  the  nation. 
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It  is  a  j^ic.it  lliiiii;  i«»  (•uiiiiiciiiniatc  their  |)ciI'()M nance  of  the  cvcry-day  duties  of 

lives;  l)iil,  alter  all.  the  worthy   way  to  life,   not   with   hojx-  r)f   reward,   hut   bc- 

(lo  so  is  to  trv  to  show  l)y  onr  hves  that  cause  they  arc*  (hitics. 

wc  have  proiiii- I  hv  them.     If  wc  show  I   sj)oke  of  how   we   felt  that  we  had 

thai    the   hves  i)\    the  .L;reat    men   of   the  in     Washiiif^ton    and     Lincohi    national 

past  have  hceii   to  ns  incitements  to  do  ideals.      1    contrasted    their    names    with 

well   in   the   pri'si-nt.  then   we  have   i)aitl  the    names   of   many    others    in    history, 
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to  them  the  only  homage  which  is  really 
worthy  of  them.  If  we  treat  their  great 
deeds  as  matters  merely  for  idle  boast- 
ing, not  as  spurring  us  on  to  effort,  but 
as  excusing  us  from  effort,  then  we  show 
that  we  are  not  worthy  of  our  sires,  of 
the  people  who  went  before  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  land.  What  we  as  a  people 
need  more  than  aught  else  is  the  steady 


names  which  will  shine  as  brightly,  but 
oh,  with  how  much  less  power  and  light. 
I  think  you  will  find  that  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  our  two 
great  national  heroes  and  almost  any 
other  men  of  equal  note  in  the  world's 
history,  is  that  when  you  think  of  our 
two  men  you  think  inevitably  not  of 
glory,  but  of  duty ;  not  of  what  the  man 
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«li(l  for  liiinsdf  in  achieving  iiaiiK-  or 
fame  or  position,  but  of  what  he  ilid  for 
liis  fellows,  'i'hev  set  tlie  ri^ht  ideal 
and  also  they  live  I  up  to  it  in  practical 
fashion.  Had  either  of  them  possessed 
that  fantastic  ([uality  of  mind  which  sets 
an  imj)ossible  aiul,  perhaps,  an  unde- 
sirable ideal,  or  which  declines  to  do  the 
actual  work  of  the  present  because  for- 
sooth the  implements  with  which  it  is 
necessary  to  work  are  not  to  that  man's 
choice,  his  fame  would  have  been  missed, 
his  achievement  would  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  and  he  would  not  have  left  one 
stroke  on  the  book  which  tells  of  effort 
accomplished  for  the  good  of  mankind. 
A  man,  to  amount  to  anvthinj:;-,  must 
be  practical.  He  must  actually  do  thin^^s. 
not  talk  about  doing  them,  least  of  all 


cavil  at  how  they  are  accomplislieil  b\ 
those  who  actually  go  down  into  the 
:irena,  and  actually  face  the  dust  and 
the  blood  and  the  sweat,  who  actually 
triumphed  in  the  struggle.  '\\\v  man 
nuist  have  llie  force,  the  power,  the  will 
to  accomplish  results,  but  he  must  have 
also  the  lift  toward  lofty  things  which 
shall  make  him  incapable  of  striving  for 
aught  unless  that  for  which  he  strives  is 
something  luMiorable  and  high — some- 
thing well  worth  striving  for, 

1  congratulate  you  that  it  is  your  good 
fortune  to  be  engaged  in  erecting  a 
memorial  to  the  great  man  who  was 
equal  to  the  great  days — to  the  man  and 
the  men  who  showed  by  their  lives  that 
they  were  indeed  doers  of  the  Word  and 
not  hearers  only. 
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The   Song   of  Freedom 

BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 


Flag  of  Freedom,  glory-starred. 
Land  of  Freedom,  fair  and  wide. 

Freedom's  God  shall  be  thy  guard 
Long  as  stars  in  heaven  abide ! 

Shout  the  word  across  the  sea ! 

Jubilate !     Liberty ! 

Patriot  sires  to  us  have  given 
Freedom's   rights   in  battle  won ; 

Every  tyrant  fetter  riven, 
Blessed  land  of  Washington ! 

Shout  the  word  across  the  sea ! 

Jubilate!     Liberty  I 

Fathers,  guard  it  for  your  sons ; 

Mothers,  pray  on  bended  knee, 
Teach  it  to  your  little  ones, 

"  God  preserve   us  pure  and   free ! 
Shout  the  word  across  the  sea ! 
Jubilate !     Liberty ! 


Nations  of  the  elder  world. 

Learn  the  lesson  we  would  teach, 

Flag  for  all  mankind  unfurled, 
Equal  rights  for  all  and  each. 

Shout  the  word  across  the  sea ! 

Jubilate !     Liberty ! 

Rulers  rule  by  free  consent, 
Every  man  of  royal  birth ; 

Thus  the  people's  government 

Shall  not  fail   from  off  the  earth. 

Shout  the  word  across  the  sea ! 

Jubilate !     Liberty ! 

Of  the  people,  government. 
By  the  people,  equal  rule. 
For  the  peop'e,  President. 

Congress,  courts  and  public  school- 
Shout  the  word  across  the  sea ! 
Jubilate !     Liberty ! 


God  and  Father  of  the  free. 

Hear  the  prayer  the  nation  saith. 
Prayer  our  fathers  offered  thee, 

"  Give  us  liberty  or  death !  " 
Sound  the  word  across  the  sea ! 
Jubilate !     Liberty ! 

At  Sea,  June   16,   1904. 


Rufus   Putnam 

BY  GEORGE  F.  HOAR  1|  [ 

UnIIII*     SrAIKS    SUNAIOM    I  KUM     M  ASSA<H(»Sll  I  IS    ANIi    K  X  •  I'mKHI  IlKNT    OK     IHK     AmUKKAN     HlHTCMirAI.    A*WX 


UNIIArnLN'  tlu'ir  liavt-  Ihtii  many 
rasrs  in  history,  wlu'ii  the  hidden 
record  "  leaps  to  hj^dit."  that  some 
lofty  character  is  shamed.  Rarely,  but 
once  ill  a  while,  the  record  brings  to 
lii;lit  the  greatness  of  some  man  of  a 
hys^one  j^i'iieration.  that  his  contem- 
poraries had  not  known.  Commonly  this 
'lappened  when  the  impartial  criti- 
has  seen  clearly,  as 


nas 

cism  of 
in      the 


wnen 
a  later  time 
case      ot 


"  riir  « iij^iDccr  employed  to  deviiie  and 
siipcrmicii.l  ilic  works  was  Riifus  Putnam." 

ill  the  other,  speakim^  (ji  the  evacua- 
tion (jf  New  \'ork  in  September,  1776, 
he  says: 

"  Kiifus  I'litnani,  iiis  abl'.'st  cnj^inccr,  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  could  land  where  they 
pleased." 


Cromwell  and 
Henry  VIII,  strik- 
i  n  g  qualities  to 
which  the  hatreds 
encountered  in  their 
lifetime  made  man- 
kind blind. 

But  in  the  case 
of  Rufus  Putnam 
the  record  shows 
a  noble  public  serv- 
ice, of  which  the 
men  of  his  own 
time  knew^  little,  of 
the  extent  of  which 
he  was  himself 
hardly  aware,  and 
to  which  his  simple 
modesty  kept  him 
from  making  pub- 
lic claim.  He  was 
treated  fairly  by 
the  men  of  his 
own  generation. 
He    had    the    con- 


*MM*y  a 


riiat  is  all  that  history  would  have  had 
to  say  of  Rufus 
Putnam,  but  for  a 
letter  of  Timothy 
Pickering;  a  few 
entries  in  Putnam's 
own  diary ;  a  few 
in  the  diary  of 
Manasseh  Cutler ; 
three  or  four  let- 
ters to  and  from 
Washington ;  a  note 
in  Dane's  Abridg- 
ment ;  a  letter  from 
Dane  to  Rufus 
King,  and  the  orig- 
inal Ordinance  of 
1787,  now  among 
the  Peter  Force 
papers  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress 
at  Washington. 

The 
letter  was  first 
made  public  in 
1867.  It  is  dated 
at    New    W  i  n  d  - 


Pickering 


fidence  and   friendship   of   Washington.  .  sor,  April  7th,  1783,  and  is  addressed  to 

He  was  recognized  by  the  people  of  a  Hodgdon. 

great  State  as  its  founder  and  leader.  He  Cutler's  diary  was  printed  in  1888. 
was  a  brave  and  efficient  officer,  and  an  The  full  effect  of  the  Ordinance  of 
excellent  citizen.  He  died  in  an  honored  1787,  as  it  was  amended  on  the  floor,  on 
old  age.  But  until  within  the  last  fifteen  motion  of  Nathan  Dane,  who  originally 
years,  he  would  have  been  mentioned  reported  it,  can  only  be  understood  by  an 
only  as  a  military  officer  of  the  third  inspection  of  the  document,  for  the  first 
rank  ;  of  course,  not  in  the  rank  wliere  time  made  possible,  except  by  visiting  the 
Washington  stands  alone,  and  not  reck-  Library,  where  the  original  is  kept,  by  the 
oned  as  the  equal  of  Greene  or  Israel  accompanying  reproductions. 
Putnam  or  Lincoln  or  Schuyler.  Ban-  In  such  a  case,  when  we  make  such 
croft  alludes  to  him  but  twice.  In  one  a  claim  for  him,  after  a  century  and  a 
•place  he  says,  speaking  of  Dorchester  quarter  has  gone  by,  we  must  look  care- 
Heights  :  fully  to  our  proof. 
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GENERAL  RUFUS  PUTNAM 

BORN  APRIL  9  1738 

SOLDIER  IN  THE  WAR  FOR  IMOEPENDENCE 

COMPANION  OF  WASHINGTON 

CONSTRUCTOR  OF  WORKS  AT  DORCHESTER  HEIGHTS 

THAT  COMPELLED  THE  EVACUATION  OF  BOSTON 

ENGINEER  OF  FORTIFICATIONS  AT  WEST  POINT 

FATHER  AND  FOUNDER  OF  OHIO 

LEADER  OF  THE  COMPANY  THAT  GAVE  THE  GREAT 

NORTHWEST  TO  FREEDOM  EDUCATION  AND  LIBERTY 


THIS  MEMORIAL  DEDICATED  MAY  17   190^ 
•         BY  THE  TOWN  OF  SUTTON  AT  ITS  BICENTENNIAL 


Inscription   on   Putnam   Memorial   Tablet.  Kecently  Dedicated  at  Suttou. 


Rufus  Putnam  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  four  great  achievements: 

1.  The  exchision  of  slavery  from  the 
Northwest  Territory ; 

2.  The  engineering,  that  drove  the 
British  Army  front  Boston ; 

3.  The  fortification  of  West  Point, 
which  kept  open  the  communication  be- 
tween New  England  and  the  South  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  without 
which  the  American  cause  would  have 
been  lost;  and, 

4.  The  saving  of  Washington's  Army 
near  White  Plains  when  defeat  would 
have  been  fatal. 

Each  of  these  things  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance,  which  turned  the 
currents  of  history.  Each  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  fate,  not  only  of  America,  but 
of  Constitutional  Liberty  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  the  proof  is  clear  in 
every  case  as  to  every  matter  but  one. 
As  to  that,  he  has  made  the  claim  for 
himself,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a 
man  who  made  claims  for  himself  war- 
rants us  in  trusting  him  for  that  one, 
even  if  he  be  not  supported  by  other  tes- 
timony. 

In  1888  the  five  States  of  the  North- 
western Territory  united  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  its  foundation,  and  they  did 
me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  de- 
liver the  address  on  that  occasion.  I 
spent  more  than  six  months  of  solid 
study  of  the  history  of  that  mighty  event, 
hoping  that  if  what  I  should  say  on  that 


occasion  should  be  preserved  at  the  end 
of  another  century,  I  might  not  have 
said  anything  that  would  not  stand  the 
criticism  of  posterity. 

The  result  of  my  study  was  a  brief 
address  of  a  few  pages,  and  the  leaving 
out  of  what  would  have  made  a  volume 
of  much  length.  I  take  more  credit  for 
what  I  did  not  say  on  that  occasion  than 
for  what  I  said. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  and 
unquestioned  truth  of  the  historic  con- 
clusions to  which  I  came.  The  more  I 
study  that  noble  history,  the  more  I  see 
that  the  pervading  genius  and  soul  of  the 
Ohio  settlement  was  Rufus  Putnam. 

There  are  men  who  stand  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways  and  who  divert  for  all 
time  the  currents  of  history.  I  say  that 
it  was  given  by  God  to  him  to  do  that  on 
four  important  occasions  pregnant  with 
the  fate  of  liberty  and  of  the  country. 

The  first  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  Army  from  the  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts. General  Washington,  with  a 
few  cannon,  dragged  by  oxen  across  the 
country  from  Ticonderoga,  and  with  am- 
munition hardly  enough  to  fire  a  salute, 
with  an  audacity  that  would  have  made 
him  an  expert  in  some  modern  games  of 
chance,  had  kept  the  British  Army,  su- 
perior in  force  to  his,  within  its  en- 
trenchments in  Boston. 

Congress  was  scolding  and  reproach- 
ing him  for  his  inactivity.  Washington 
had    13,000   men   intrenched   in    Boston. 


KUKUS 


NAM 
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Sir  Williaiu  liovvc  liad  ii,u(ju  ut  tin- 
flower  of  the  Hritish  Army,  veterans, 
most  of  tlu'in,  ol  many  a  liard  f()iiL;lit 
Continental  Held.  1  hey  had,  tcjo,  a  pow 
erfnl  Heel  eommandin^  tiie  niontli  of 
Charles  Kiver  and  all  the  wide  ap 
proaehes  along  the  eoast. 

One  night  Rufus  l*utnam  was  snni- 
moned  to  a  conncil  of  war  in  Cambridge. 
Three  weeks  before,  with  the  training  uf 
a  eonntry  millwright,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed, contrary  to  his  earnest  remon- 
strance, luiginecr  of  the  American  Army. 
Washington  told  his  ofhcers  that  they 
must  make  an  attack  on  Boston  over  the 
ice,  attacking  the  British  General  in  his 
intrenchments,  or  his  army  must  be  dis- 
banded and  go  home,  and  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  must  be  abandoned.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  erect  fortifications 
on  Dorchester  Heights,  which  com- 
manded the  city.  The  frost  was  two  feet 
deep  in  the  ground.  Yet  that  was  the  al- 
ternative to  marching  over  the  ice  to 
attack  the  British  forces  intrenched  in 
the  town,  and  protected  by  the  fleet. 

Putnam  w^alked  back  to  his  tent  in 
Roxbury.  By  the  way  he  saw  a  light  in 
the  headquarters  of  General  Heath.  He 
said  to  his  companion,  "  Let  us  go  in  and 


» all  on  the  General."  He  found  on 
Heath's  table  a  book,  just  published,  en- 
titled '*  Muller's  Military  i'.ngincering.' 
1  Ic  lookc(l  at  it  casually,  and  askr*!  I  j<ath 
U)  lend  it  to  him.  Heath  replied  lliat 
he  never  lent  his  books.  Putnam  asked 
again,  and  was  refused.  i'utnam  then 
said  to  him:  "  Ycju  are  (jne  of  the  men 
who  a  few  weeks  ago  compelled  me  to 
lake  a  jjosition  for  which  I  declared  my- 
self unfit.  Now,  the  first  chance  J  have 
to  learn  anything  about  it,  you  won't  lend 
me  the  book  which  may  help  me."  Heath 
gave  way.  Putnam  took  it  home,  i'e- 
f(jre  he  went  to  bed  he  glanced  at  the 
index.  The  word  chandelier  caught  his 
eye,  a  word  he  had  never  seen  in  that 
connection  before.  He  looked  at  the  text 
and  found  the  chandelier  consisted  of  a 
frame  of  logs  20  or  30  feet  long,  of  four 
timbers,  like  an  old-fashioned  bedstead, 
mortised  together,  the  space  within  filled 
with  faggots,  to  make  a  breastwork.  In 
two  minutes  he  had  his  scheme  for  forti- 
fying Dorchester  Heights.  He  set  to 
work  the  next  day  and  ordered  his  men 
to  cut  the  logs  and  bring  the  faggots. 
When  the  British  General  went  to  bed 
on  the  night  of  March  4th,  1776,  Dor- 
chester Heights  seemed  to  him  just  as 


Ohio   Company's  Land   OflBce. 


This   was   built   in    1788,    and    in 
affairs  of  the  Ohio  Company. 


it    Rufus   Putnam   transacted   the 
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nature  aiul  llic  liiisbaiiclnitii  had  kll  llieiii 
for  the  last  century.  Whiii  he  riil)he(l  his 
eyes  in  the  niuriiing,  Sir  WilHaui  Howe 
saw  the  fortifications,  of  which  he  said 
that  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  30,000  for  three  months.  Ed- 
mund liurke  said  that  they  seemed  to 
revive  the  old  stories  of  Arabian  en- 
chantment. Putnam  also,  by  Washing- 
ton's express  orders,  got  some  barrels 
antl  tilled  them  with  stones  to  roll  down 
on  the  IJritish  if  they  attacked  them. 

Howe  was  a  man  of  spirit.  He  or- 
dered an  instant  attack.  Earl  Percy  was 
to  lead  it.  But 
there  came  a  storm 
like  that  which  dis- 
persed the  A  r  - 
mada,  and  in  the 
three  or  four  days 
the  fortifications 
were  completed 
a  n  d  impregnable. 
The  English  Army 
evacuated  Boston, 
bag  and  baggage, 
horse,  foot  and 
dragoons.  The 
Americans,  under 
Israel  Putnam, 
marched  in  wit  h 
drums  beating  and 
colors  flying.  Im- 
perialism sailed 
down  the  harbor, 
and  American  Lib- 
erty took  its  place. 

Now,  suppose  the 
British    had    held 

Boston  until  their  reinforcements  came.  In  1783  Timothy  Pickering  wrote  a 
Suppose  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  who  letter  to  Mr.  Hodgdon,  the  delegate  in 
furnished  more  troops  for  the  Revolu-  the  Continental  Congress  from  Essex 
tionary  War  than  all  the  Southern  States  County,  in  which  he  said  there  was  a  plan 
together,  had  been  kept  at  home,  with  among  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Boston  in  the  power  of  the  British  Army,  War  in  the  possession  of  General  Put- 
what  would  have  become  of  our  Revo-     nam  and  General  Huntington,  to  settle 


RUFUS  PUTNAM, 

Founder  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Northwest   Territory 


ish  General  and  saved  the  army.  His 
modest  statement  of  this  transaction, 
which  he  attributes  to  a  special  interpo- 
sition of  I'rovidence,  will  be  found  in 
his  "  Memoirs,"  page  63. 

Washington  said  that  Kufus  Putnam 
was  the  best  engineer  officer  in  our  serv- 
ice, whether  Erench  or  American.  It 
was  he  who  fortified  West  Point,  thereby 
keejiing  open  the  communication  between 
New  England  and  the  South.  If  that 
ccjinmunication  had  been  interrupted  the 
Revolution  must  have  failed.  Fort  Put- 
nam still  remains  at  West  Point,  as  his 

enduring  m  o  n  u  - 
ment.  When  the 
war  ended  Wash- 
i  n  g  t  o  n  directed 
him  to  prepare  a 
scheme  of  fortifi- 
cations for  the 
entire  frontier  of 
the  country.  This 
was  done  by  Put- 
nam. The  plans 
drawn  by  him  are 
now  in  the  Library 
of  Marietta  Col- 
lege. 

But  his  greatest 
achievement  r  e  - 
mains  to  be  told. 
To  him,  under  God, 
it  is  owing  that  the 
great  Northwest 
was  dedicated  for- 
ever to  Freedom, 
Education  and  Lib- 
erty. 


lution  ? 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  man  by  his 
action  diverted  the  current  of  history, 
and  that  that  little  flash  of  his  genius  at 
midnight  was  a  historic  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  mankind? 


the  Ohio  Territory  with  a  company  of 
veteran  soldiers.  Pickering  adds  that  it 
is  the  inexorable  condition  of  that  plan 
that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 


Again,  when  Washington's  Army  was  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 

hard  pressed  at  White  Plains,  the  single  duly  convicted. 

greatest  peril  of  our  Revolutionary  War,  Huntington  is  never  heard  from  in  the 

Rufus  Putnam,  at  the  greatest  personal  matter  again.     For  the  next  four  years 

hazard,  penetrated  the  plans  of  the  Brit-  Putnam   is   repeatedly   urging  his   plan 
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niMHi  Wasliiii^tnii.  \V.isliiiiK'"H  r^'pli**^. 
cxprc'SsiiiL;  his  hcaily  iiilcii-st  and  ap- 
proval, Inil  (Uilarcs  he  ran  (l<»  n«»iliiii^ 
with  C'onj^rc'ss. 

riiorc  was  an  atUnipl  in  Confess  lo 
j)ass  an  ()r(hnanri'  for  the  (»ij;anizalio;» 
of  the  TtTritory,  with  a  provision  (h'avvn 
hy  IclTrrs(^n  for  the  cxt-liision  of  slavery 
after  icSoo.  If  thai  had  heen  enaeled, 
subse(|nenl  events  prove  beyond  (jucs- 
tion  that  slavery  wonld  have  ^oi  a  foot- 
inj;-  there  and  never  oonld  have  heen  dis- 
lodj^ed. 

l^nt  even  that  mild  enactment  fotnid 
little  favor  in  C'oni;ress,  either  North  or 
South.  The  elanse  prohibitinij;  slavery 
was  stricken  out.  The  (Ordinance  was 
reported  later  without  it.  lUit  it  died  in 
the  Con<;ress  of  1786. 

In  1787  Putnam  was  ready  to  move. 
In  the  merjilinie  he  had  issued  from  his 
house  in  Rutland  a  call  for  a  convention 
of  veteran  soldiers  to  settle  the  Ohio 
Territory.  The  convention  met,  chose 
him,  General  Parsons  and  Manasseli 
Cutler  to  obtain  a  grant  from  Congress. 
Parsons  repaired  to  New  York  for  that 
purpose.  But  he  made  no  impression  on 
Congress,  and  his  plans,  for  some  reason 
not  now  apparent,  were  disapproved  by 
Putnam  and  Cutler. 

Then  Cutler  was  dispatched.  He  was 
the  most  competent  man  on  the  continent, 
unless  we  except  Franklin,  for  such  a 
mission.  He  met  Putnam  in  Boston  and 
settled  W'ith  him  the  principles  upon 
w  hich  he  should  obtain  the  cession  of  the 
Western  lands. 

When  he  came  to  New  York  he  found, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  the  old  Ordi- 
nance had  died  in  the  previous  Congress. 
But  he  commanded  the  situation.  He 
was  ready  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money 
into  the  sorely  embarrassed  public  treas- 
urv.  He  was  ready  to  exchange  the 
claims  of  half-pay  of  the  men  whom  he 
represented  for  a  pavment  in  land.  More 
important  still,  this  settlement  would 
hasten  the  tardy  evacuation  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  the  Northw^estern  Territorv.  It 
would  interpose  a  shield  of  veteran  sol- 
diers between  the  defenseless  settlers  of 
West  Virg-inia.  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  New^  York  and  the  most  powerful 
and  war-like  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Even  more  important  still,  this  set- 
tlement would  determine  in  favor  of  the 


I   nUe  I  ."M.iii  s  tlic  wavering  ail«-^iaii«r  of 
the    Ntjrlhwest,    many   of   whose    peopl.- 
were  inclined  to  a  union  with  Spain  in 
the  control  of  the  month  of  the  Missis 
.sippi. 

(  )n  (  )(loher  loth.  17H4,  General 
Washinj^lon  says  in  a  letter  to  (jovernor 
I  larrison,  of  \'irj^inia  : 

"The*  Wr'-trrii  States  (1  .speak  now  from 
my  (»\vii  observation)  statnl,  as  it  were,  upon 
a  pivot.  The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn 
them  any  way." 

In  a  letter  in  1790  h'isher  Ames  asked 
Unfiis   Putnam: 

"  Can  wo  retain  tlic  Western  country  withiji 
d'.i-  (Jovcrnmcnt  of  the  United  States,  and,  if 
\vc  can,  of  what  use  will  it  be  to  them.** '' 

Congress  brought  forward  from  the 
files  of  the  last  session  the  flefunct  Or- 
(hnance,  and  assured  Cutler  that  it  would 
be  i)assed  at  o.icj.  He,  accordingly, 
thinking  that  his  mission  has  succeeded, 
went  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia  for  a 
few  days,  wdiere  the  Federal  Convention 
was  in  session. 

But  the  Ordinance  was  reported  with- 
out the  clause  prohibiting  slavery. 
Nathan  Dane  and  his  committee  had  left 
the  part  of  Hamlet  out  of  the  play.  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  Rufus  King,  written 
just  after,  that  he  did  not  report  that 
because  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be 
passed. 

But,  as  appears  from  the  annexed 
reproduction,  it  was  moved  by  Dane  from 
the  floor.  The  print  in  part  shows  the 
original  Ordinance.  The  amendment  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Nathan  Dane.  Un- 
questionably this  provision,  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  original  scheme 
of  1783,  was  part  of  Cutler's  instructions 
at  Boston,  and  it  v/as  due  to  them  that  it 
was  inserted,  after  it  had  been  more  than 
once  defeated  in  Congress,  and  after 
Nathan  Dane  had  despaired  of  its  ac- 
ceptance and  had  declined  to  report  it, 
even  in   1787. 

If  that  territory  had  been  settled  from 
Virginia,  as  Kentucky  was,  or  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  as  Missouri  was.  and 
our  Civil  War  had  come  on.  15.000,000 
people,  five  g^reat  States,  one  million  sol- 
diers, would  have  been  on  the  other  side 
in  the  great  conflict.  We  of  the  North- 
east would  have  now  been  citizens  of  a 
little    confederacy    by    the    Atlantic,    or 


An  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territory  of  the  Hnited  States,  North-Weft 
of  theJlivER  Ohio. 


Bh  1  r  OKUA»NKD  by  ik«  Vmie-i  Sum  io  Coagirf.  .{TrtobUd.  Th«  the  f»id  tctirory.  < 
••  '  •   '••  »»lutur«{i.  ,y,  in!b;.-opioiooo»C.Mgief»,  m^kc  ic  exptdicne. 


^i  by  ihe  au 


^■d,  Th<f  ihr  rftai* 


iniu  cwv 

gieft,  m^kc  ic  exptdicne. 

b-)ih    )*rrM-i;t  andn(o-ic(id*/itpfc>pii. 

,-  iheir  cKildiM),  iriJihe 

ul   Cf  ijraAd-t  tuid  (^> 

.  I-    .'::  (hall  be  iioctuK 

•  ihc  loislUtf,  fl«ll  hftvt  in  t>(ju«l  p«i|>  itnoo;;  ihcm  ibtii  do 
■  >  lu  the  widcjw  of  tbcinti  ftatc.  btl  >h;iJ  ;>4H  of  the  real  (||«io 
fci**wr^^J»iM«>Bie,  out  thiid  pan   u  lU  pafooJ  tflatc  j 


•  '4W  relaiivj  to  .ifiwir,  tM  r<r.wrf ,  flu!!  trtjiain  in  fuH  <•!<.<:  until  alitirU  by  the  kgifiitUT- ot' 
...  u,^,uryijfyCAiaunt.:  ■   :)»3ll  .dopt  Uvv*ioK..-utt.4lictmeiniOB.-. 

la  t^  f^rriiory  may  be  ^.-  ;,  j,,  ^v„f,ng,  Jigutd  »od  fct.l«a  by  hic.  ■ 

^A  .-  ."' l>*»i(*"'«»d  J*U-,/ig«cd,fe»lcd,w«i<kJtvtxcdby'n(  ^cilor.  bwngolliiU 

J/ be,  and  attefled  by  (uro  uitniffet,  piovided  fuch  viih  b«  duW  pio^cd, 

-■4    •     .<«        -  -^ ''■'^-,'- --"- "^l*»ow'lrdg';i',  wihe  r?-     ■•--■- Tfof  duly  proved,  trd  b*  Kcoro^^i  With- 

inoneycMjJttT  proper  magirtitiM,  cottju,  ai..  be  aFycintcd  for  thac  purp  f<  >  aud  ■■..<f-. 

^n  Vinn'm»f4km'. .  -.v  i.i  iouc  u:-u.:i;  ihero,  ftlitlve  to  ibcdcfcfnt  aitd  convey-    ,  - 

atice  <if  (^itoperly.  '     /.C'-" 

a«  It  ofd  imct*  by  il.  ,  id.  Th4t  there  (h;!!  be  appointed  from  titre  to  time,  by  Coo-  ( /.  ^*^-  ^  .  »'/**'l 

ftefs,  a  governor,  w^wUcominiffior,  ihdii  con: i:;ue  in  force  lor  th?  term  of  ih/te  years  ut-lcfi  fowier  >^  , 
tr^okedby  Congrdi*:  he  Oiall  refidc  m  :hc  diftnft.wd  h  vc  «  frtvhold  tilatt  theiein,  is  <me  ihoufwd^  "  "- '  ' 
•cretol  hnd,  while  in  tSeexrrcil- of  hit  office. 

Thertihallt-  appointed  hem  tiuK  to  tiac.  by  Cor;"  ary,  whofe  coiDmilTion  Oiall  conti 

Buein  forcj^icrfoutvyean,  unkfifoocer  rcv^Ueo,  ht  !  the  diftjift,cid  have  a  frcchcU  cf 

rwethcfein,  in  fivthnndredactei  of  land,  whilt  in  the  Ciwciio  of  hii  otficei    ii /hall  be  hi»  duty  to''   '"  - 
keep  and  prefers:  the  atti  and  lav,  i.^fTM  by  the  »t<?i(laiutJ,  and  the  public   rcrc .  )i  of  the  difliifi,  »nJ(?C    *,  ^-  '-^ 
iR-  o,,-c^.diag«  cf  the  governor  iii  hj»ejie«uuv.;  cepartaxnt  j  sad  tranfmn  audi-r  .ic  copies  of  fuch  a^s     / 
-dingi,  every  i\x  months,  to  the  fecreja/of  Cof.gtcf*  ;  ITicr*  fltai!  alio  be «}>pointed  a  cottn ^'* 
cf  thrca  judee^,  any  tvo of  whoia  to }or*B  •  court ,  who  Aa!!  have  a  tojwinon  W  jurifdk-/-^A • 
'  '    r  in  the  diftrlfl,  ar.J  huvcctch  f'.c.do  a  f'eeHftId  eAaf!  ia  five  hundred  ccsw  of  Uad,^^.-^; 

iMCif:.  o£ ihcii  0%«a  ;  a^^Jjtcji:  < -^ca)4i1io/.j!  ii«U  conrjcun  jin   Pj«c»  4u(iog  4%;;4  b*»...    , 

rhigovt.-coracdjttdges,  oramaiorityofihe/n,  fiMilla.'<{wandpubfift  in  ih^tiifftA,  fuch  kws  of  *^     ', 

the  Ofi^iosl  ftates,  critninali'ndciviJ.aioiay  be  neceffary,   icd  bcft  fuite<J  to  the  ciicuffiflance*  of  the'^''^'^"^  ' 
dillri«,  aod  report  them  to  Congrcfs,  from  ti<n'.>  to  tiroe,  'vhich  lawj  fcall  be  in  force  io  the  dilUid  un-^-^- *•'»''- 
III  theorga»i»itio.-.  cf  the  general  aniembly  iheitu.tinlefi  difjpprovtd  of  by  Congrefs;  btit  aftcnv&nfc 
the  leg;fliture  ihall  have  authority  to  alter  ihtm  as  thsy  fV:  J!  think  Ht. 


;<   iV*   <<•    ■■•*' 

r 


/ 


^*^ 


iz-^y-r 


chid  of  the  i»ilitia,  appoint  and  commiiliofi 
ul!  u<!iccrs  ahwif   iiii  w'  Ihall  be  appoiai> 


The  governor  for  the  litr.s  bcii  j"  ."hall  be  comnaanaci 
aJI  oi5cer>  in  the  i.in3e,  below  the  rauk  of  geaeral  officen 
cd  and  coBimiQloDsdby  Congrcfs. 

Previous  to  the  orgaaiiatioo  of  th<  general  affembly  the  governor  (hall  cppoint  fuch  magiftrate*  and 
other  civil  oiEvers,  in  each  county  or  town&ip,  ai  he  mall  find  cect  (faiy  for  th.j  prefcrvjtion  of  the  poic« 
and  gooa  order  in  the  fame  :  After  the  general  affembfy  ilia!!  be  orgamrvd,  tlit;  poucr*  and  duti«s  «^ 
migiRnitej and  other  civilofficers  (hall  be  regvUted  4nd  ifefined  by  the  faid  aflerobJy  ■■,  but  all  taajrifttatet 
and  oth.'r  civil  offittrj,  oot  heri-in  otherwife  direited,  (hill,  during  the  continuance  cf  this  tcmpctary  g">- 
veiBroent,be  appoi»Uwdby  tbi  govimor. 

For  the'  preveniior.  of  ctiine»  and  iojuries,  the  laws  to  be  i'Jopt ed  or  made  iball  have  force  in  all  para 
oftlwdifiiiA,  an.ifor  the  execution  of  proceft,  criminal  and  cK-i!,  the  governor  (Hail  make  proper  divi* 
fiont  thereof—  -ard  h=  fiiall  proctec  froas  riaic  to  time,  as  circuinftances  may  reauitc,  :o  lay  out  the paru 
of  the  tJlfuift  "swliich  the  Indian  litks  (hall  have  been  exiipg'.iifrird.ir.  to  coucti'ej  and  totrnlhipi,  funded, 
howev-er,  to  ft:ch  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  ih;  irgiffature. 

Sofoon  a$th«»ftiallbe5ooofreem«!tinhAi:ar.ti,of  tuHare,  :n  the  diftrid.'upoo giving  piooftlior©* 
of  to  ths  governor,  they  fljalljreceive  authority,  »vith  time  as  J  pSaCs^  ro  ekA  rty-K^'eoiaiiv**  trcfl»  tbck 
ceuntisi  or  townfhips,  to  repr^feat  them  in  the  general  aiTcmbiy  ;  provided  that  fdr  every  coo  f«* 
nwJe  iababitants  there  (h&li  be  one  repreffoitativc,  and  fo  on  ptOgreffiyely  M"it>»  the  nuiabef  of  f  »e  nu4t 
inhabitast*.  (Lai!  tiie  right  of  rep  refeuttatioaincreafe,  unrilthunurabetc/ it)7refeAt^ive4-£uU'«mcHmi9^ 
ij.aftefvhich  the  number  and  proponioa  of  reprcfentativeslhaJl  bcrej^ulatcd  by  dw  Ujillaftti^^  wt>4» 
vided  tiMitSiwpcrfonbeeligibleor  quafified  toafi  asa  rsprcrvctative,  unTeft  he  (hallbave  boec  «  ci^sst 
of  one  of'th*  United  Sratcs  threr  years  and  be  «  refidett  in  the  difttid,  or  utjld«  beOriBhaser^ 
fidjd  in  thedifltict  three  years,  andigeither  cafe  llull  like^^•ife  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fcefimpfe,  xoo 
icvescA  laad  within  the  fame  : — Pro«(^ided  alfo,  that  a  frediold  io  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  dift/id,  hav^ 
i.Tg  been  k  citizen  of  one  of  the  ftutes  and  being  refideotin  the  diAri6  ;  or  the  like  freehold  tiai  t«*'o 
yea.-s  reftdecce  in  thediftrid  IbaU  'oi  necelTary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  eledor  ©f  a  reprefentativ*. 

The  n:pr;neofative»  thus  eleded,  fcaU  ferve  for  the  term  of  two  ye»rj,  and  in  cafe  of  the  <l#tth  of  a 
teprefeaiitiy*,  orieaoova!  frt>m  oScc,  the  governor  (halllflusa  writ  to  the  county  ,or  tow-ulhip  for 
which  he  was  t  trimb.r,  to  "ded  another  in  his  ftead,  tofervo  for  the  refidue  of  the  term. 

TJis  general  airembiy,  or  legifla:ute,  (hallconfift  of  the  governor,  legiilative  council,  anJahouiVtrf 
reprefer.iativej.  THe  legifiative  council,  flidl  confilt  of  five  members,  to  comiaoe  in  office  fij-eyeart, 
ualeft  f^oner  removed  by  Congrefi,  any  three  of  whom  to  be  aquonim,  aod  the  members  cf  tht  couitdl 
fluUbe  nominated  and  tujpointed  in  the  foifowing  maaner,  to  wit ;  As  foon  as  leprefentaiivej  t>a&  bC 
okia«^  the  governor  (hall appoint  a  tjmeand  place  fpr  tJiemto  racer  together,  and  when  met,  thj*  fliall 
nominate  ten  perfoni  rendents  in  the  diftrifl,  and  each  polTeffed  of  a  freehold  i" joo  atiw  oF-latK^^ini^ ' 
retuni  tbeiroamesto  Congrei't  ■■,  five  ^whoia  Coafrcft  ij)«y  Appoint  and  cpmmilBoo  to  feiyc  o^fo4«~^ 
f»"id  5  and  whenever  a  v»cancy  fluU  ^Dpen  in  thecomffdJ,  by  dncbt  or  removal  froa  ofici,  ^e  h^tif*  . 


/^tvn. 


^ 
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ReducecJ  facsimile  of  Government  Oidinance  Relating  to  Territory  Nortliwest  oi  tlio  Ohio  River  (I'ngo  I) 
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tmnmeWi  mmi^f-i 


of  rfiyrr<fWfttivr«  (bill  nc>«>inat«  iwnpfifofli  ^jaliicJ  ^t  ki^^,  Tjul.  fr>r  cack  v«:»n(y,  M ^  r>tur<»  iKIu 

iUlli«-/(i>(  .on^jrcrt  ,  unt  nl  wlioni  Oi>i|r^i  Qitll  <  {h>i  «  ,     '.     i    .:>.  ..   f  •■  it  >  rpi  v.,' ,.r  .>.    ....^     ..  ) 

5yry  iiv»  yAn,  ioui  iw>nilu  •(  K-*/t  Ul'it'-  iti< 

4d,^h«/ai<l  kitufr /hall  n»nikn*ii  mi  !"■■  font  > ; 

livr   nl   «^  »ii«n  (  ..  ij^i,  (■  Oi»" 

l,f.  f.....,,    ,:,    .y   ,;.      ,>     , 

aillh'itiiy  I.,  rn.il.     1    ••  1  I      1 

]'\lt^  JW<I  Jill.  I    I   I'     >h>.  J,       . 

tSf  licnilc,    «:  >'.  I'Y    .1   r Miy   '     • 

^lIf  ■>llj;ilUii».  jiA  \\hjir\ci.   111...  ........  _ 

to  cunvciic,  |irtHi>vuc  and  dilf  Ivc  ilir  pv(iri«l  tCira.i.ly,  w'" 

T^g'ivctnor,   judlffi,  IrjiCsMv  I '  u' f  il.   f'ff'trv.   ••  .'  ! 
in   iSr  diniiA.   (kJlukrir 
'<icuro<  (oogifU,  •11(1  all  I'l' 

the  ditfiirt,  rhe  cuunrll  an.t  .'  -  .       ..   i 

<l(lc|t*(f  (o  ('onKrrfi,  who  (h*\\  ht^s  «Udl  iii  Cua|ieli,  willi  •right  vt  (icbaung,  bui  ooc  otr^tutg  i», 
'rmp  ihii  ittiporary  rov  riiii»cnt. 

'i(^  for  rxtradiiif;  ka*kl^M>«««£4li«^«nMMB*f  ih   f  -  '  ;i 

bflty,  which  (ofm  (li«  b*U\  whctrttn  ihcCn  ii-publici,  i  ^^ 

•nifeltibli/h  ihofr  prmcipl-t  a^  ihc  biJikut  •!!  iawt,  o  r      r«4 

«ft«  (hall  Ik  formed  In  Ih- faid  iriritory  ; — to  provuic  hiiu  im  il  ,i  ;Uu.,  '«M|MMt''r(  ' 

'  tirnt  (;i)v».fninMi«  ihrrf  III,  a'idf</t»hcir    •(  mifliuii  to  a  OiAicinihd  .*i:   i'  ifiwil  fcfiilBg 

Wifti^the  original  Itaiej,  ti  a\  ewly  period*  ai  ir.^y  br  toif./lct.t  \\t-.-         ,...'.  iitrrcfl. 

it  IV  hcirby  oidiincd  and  dcdaitd  byihrauihoriiv  *(on(*iii,7h»t  the  iolk.vjinf  •inclei  IkJ^^  c«a- 
.  fidntd  ajOtdct'.n  ot  compad  hx-rwccn  (hcofi{>inal   ii»'r*  «/id  ihr  p.uplc  •::d  Auc.-i  la  litc  Ctadtennon, 
jnd  lyjrter  rffnain  unalccAblf,  ui.Iif»  by  n.irr'  u-zf.  , 

Ataxic  tht  yirTi.     Nu  pi/fon  dcinraninf;  hiir  I  Jjlt  and  off^etly  isaartf  inU  *Y<f  hr  Km-r 

l«fl<'d  o*  account  of  hijiTifWc  of  worftiip  <ji  r-l.j.  i\  in  ihr  fail!  I'.ttiiory. 

Aniitt  tht  StconJ.  The  iiihabitanikuf  iliciaiil  uniMly  fhall  aluayt  br  rniitf<:<f  lu  the  bcacfira  i.f 
the  writ  o(  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  |ury  |  uf  a  t  rr>p^>rtiori«tc  rrp»efe;iiatio«  . i»  ih'  prM4e  in 
the  IrKiflarure.  and  of  judicial  proceeding)  accoidin[(  to  ihc  (.'Wife  ol  ihr  (I  r  '  i        *   •;  ^ 

bailable  unlcf*  for  capital  offences,  where  thv-  pt'<of  (hall  be '  vidcni,  or  td  ,^ 

ftall  be  moderate,  and  no  ctuel  or  unurualpuiiifhR^(Xi^  (hall  bv  iiR.<t-c]  .  .   •         i  hn 

liberty  or  property  but  by  the  )ud^a)cntof  hi»  pe-eri,  or  the  Ij-a-  vK  ih;  U  n!  ,  ^_(.  IhuuIJ  ih.  i,ai(**i  ci- 
ijfrrties  [n*kc  ir  ntcrfrary  for  the  common  pnferviiior  to  liVc  jny  [<irvr,i  ^jK.pctfy,  or  m  ikr««d  tM« 
particularfrrvicej,  full  compenraiion  (hall  be  raa(ie  Jorthcfamc  .  —  aid  ii.  UjL-ft  prefen-aiKmuf  rifhtt 
*nd  property  it  ii  un^rlfood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  lo  be  ajaJ-.-,  or  liave  force  in  the  fat4  *  / 

territory,  that  (hall fit  any  manner  whatever  interf^c  tviin,  cr  sfff6  piivi4c  coiii»^tt  ex  est aceiocitti^        "^  mc-rr trra- 
bofla  f?de  and  without  fraud  previoofly  foimrd.  •'/''i^.'^^V'.*'  f^'"/ I'/Ad^'^^'rl'^lrJ.   .  U.'i^\ 

Ankle  the  Th,rd.     lartwutuwafaaltiL   |      m  >■■<'  religiar^^^d  n  ....Jiry.  i.\<^'.Ti:^\h77^-T^^  y*^-***"*;] 
of  education  (kal!  forever  be  erxourxscd,  «»4*l^»<rMii  ii  liili    '  m*  i   iiii»>Mm»Miii    i  fi.i.u  ulWHaj^g^- 
«'UiiM.     "bii  utn-.oil  por^  faith  (halfaiwlyi  Er  o^fcivcd  tov. 

-iniSismmu^KxaserttotEiafrnfmuhMt.  Mku\  'g'SW|(il!#> 

sjeP«rlWlb»in»»d«d«^ftBit>«^;»  unltfi{'ifc;|^II^Sa\'ll[^^  .^.i,^ .^ — • ->^— f""i-«»  >««»' 
fwiisctedin  jufliee  and  humanity  fhajl  from  time  to  time  Xm  icacc,  for  pr^-vcnUDg  Wio.-gi  bOBf  dctoe  to 
thv-'m,  and  for  prcfrrvinppejfe  ard  fricidfliip  with  thern. 

Article  the  huiirih.  The  faid  tenitory,  and  the  flatcs  which  may  I;  formed  rfcercin,  fhallforn-errr- 
miir.  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  th«  United  States  of  .America,  fubj^st  to  the  .aticlnof  coafederarioti^ 
ard  to  Uich  alterations  therein  as  ftall  be conititurionally  made ;  and  lo  aTf  the  aas  anrf  or(iinar.£r»  ot 
tKc  United  States  in  Congrt:f»afrembIcd,  conformable  thereto.  The  1  .habitar.ts  andfetilert  ia  faid  ler- 
ritorV,  (hall  be  fubjeS  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  coDtrad.d  or  to  be  contrafted,  and  a  propor- 
tional part  of  the  cxpeaccs  of  governiacnt,  to  bi  apportioned  03  them  by  Cor.grcfj,  accordrg  to  the 
fame  comoian  rule  and  meafure  by  which  apportKXiCnents  thereof  fliill  be  made  oa  the  other  ftaxes  ;  and 
th«  taxjs  for  paying  th;ir  proportion,  (hall  be  laid  and  L-vied  by  the  authority  aad  direaioa  of  the  le- 
eiHatures  of  the  diftria  or<aii\rifts  or  new  Aate^,  as  in  the  original  fiarcs,  within  the  time  afreedupcmby 
fhf  United  States iaCongrefi  alTetribled.  Thelegiraturescf  thofetiiiuiAs,  ornew  (iaces,  fhall  rever  in- 
terfere with  the  primary  difpofal  of  the  foil  by  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  alTesbied,  nor  with  ai;y 
regulations  CoBgrefsmay  findnttelTary  for  feturir.gth,  tiileic  fuchfoil  to  the  bonafidc  purcbaTen.  No 
tax  (hall  be  impofed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States ;  aad  in  no  cafe  (halj  oon-refidect  pio- 
pri.'tors  be  taxed  higher  than  refidenis.  fti«4|■^0MnMMMM■ii■■■Ml9■^P■■■^|p^i^ 
^liMB|j||0».;^a|i(  the  navigable  waters  leading  tntothe  Mi^fippi  ar.<^  St.  Lawrecce,  a.nd  the  carry- 
it.^Iacss  betwe*n  the  fame  (hall  be  common  highways,  and  fcrvitj  fjce ,  as  well  to  the  inhabicant*  ei 
■  the  faid  tenitory,  as  to  the  citizcr.s  of  the  Ur.ited  States,  and  tiicfe  of  acy  ether  kaia  that  tray  be  ad- 
Biitte<JiaK>  the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impoA,  or  t^uty  ihcreior. 

Article  the  Fifth.     There  (hall  beformsd in  the  ftid territory,  rot  Icfs  thao  threp  nor  mow  ifcan  fyf,* 
<^aie$;  aad  the  boundaries  of  the  ftaies,  ats  fOoc  as  Virginia  Quil  alter  ha  itt  of  cefEoa  and«M«kaBrfaKlM     -f^^'^' 
(We.  fHall  become  fixed  and  eftablifhed  at  follows,  to  wit  t  Thewefl-rnf  veiti^^fiid  terrnorv,  fluUt>«  «^»    ' 
bounded  ^y  the  Miffilippi,  the  Ohio  and  Vaba(h  riven;  a  dirod  hoe  drawn  from  thi  Wabaii^  anJ  PcA 
VmcerfK  due  a(»rth  to  the  territorial  line  between  theUftitrd  Stares  a.-.d  Canada,  ard  by  faid  let  ri  tori  al^  *  ' 
tiac  t<?  th*  lake  of  thj  VToods  and  MilTifipri.    The  middR^ate  (ball  be  bounded  bj-  the  fajd  dirpd  i:ce, 
tie  VTabalh  from  Poft  Vi nets  t 
rttouthof  th*  Great  Miami  to  I 
be  bounded  by  the  laft  mencioQe 

vided  ho-A-ever,and  it  is  further  underftood  iid  declared.tbat  the  boundaries  of  thsfe three flare»,fcajlb*, 
fub^ectfo  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Congrefs  (hallheieaftet  find  it  expedienmhty  (kail  haveauthoriry  tofer-a 
ope  or  t-wo  ilates  in  that  part  of  the  faid  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  eaS  andweil  linedrawn  thrtwih 
tie  fotitherfy  bend  or  extr;roe  of  lake  Michigan  :  and  wbecetei  any  of  the  fai<i  fiaies  (hall  h.^vefix?y 
lioufand  free  inhabitants  therein,  fuch  ftate  (hall be  admjctfed  by  its  delegates  into  the  Cor.grefs  of  the 
Uiuted  States,  00  aa  etjual  footing  with  the  originaV  (lates  in  all  refpe^s  wharewr ;  and  (hall  be  at  li- 
berty t^  form  a  per^acent  conftitutioo  and  ftate  government ;  provided  thecooflitatioa  arul  government 
f(j  to  be&rmed,  (hiUK:  republican,  and  in  cooformiry  tt>  the  piiocipfcs  contained  Lt  thefe  articles  \  Baii 
fa  far  at  it  ran  ba  conflfleot  with  the  general  interti^  of  the  co:ifedenu:y.  fuch  admifiioe  (hail  b*  aflors—  ^ 

.«i  *t  |ui  earlisi  period,  aod  when  there  may  be  a  Icfs  number  of  £tee  latfbuacf  j  w  the  flats  (^m  ^**y>^  ^^  l^Ji-^ 

whcadainedby   the  authority  aJbrefaid,  That  the  refoUitiscidftijeajd  of  April,  178%  ■|le,»D<t 

K%i8ifai»efcre_h«icby  repealed  aad'^t'JMedauil  and  void.  '  -^  .A 


and  .MiHilipri.     I  he  m)c!a»«ate  maJi  oeDour.cea  r^'  tne  lajc  <areeii:ce,    . 
8U  to  the  Ohio  i  by  the  Oluo,  by  a  c^red  line  drawn  due  oocth  frgilt  the     yz^    /  /V^ 
;^faid  territorial  line,  a*d  bt^«i<l  territorial  linev  The  callera  ft«te  DiaJL^'^'^//^'** 
sned  diiea  line,  ihe  Ohio,  Rwnfylvania,  aed  the  faid  »errito«ial  lioe  ipio-  ' 
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would  now  have  been  citizens  of  a  great 
slave-holding  confederacy. 

This  Ohio  Territory  got  many  emi- 
grants, as  it  was,  from  the  Southern 
States.  They  tried  to  establish  slavery. 
The  Ohio  convention  met  in  1802.  Rufus 
Putnam  was  a  member  of  it,  and  a  son  of 
Manasseh  Cutler,  a  former  ally  of  Put- 
nam in  his  work  for  the  freedom  of 
Ohio,  was  in  bed  at  his  hotel.  Rufus 
Putnam  took  him  out  of  bed  at  midnight, 
saying,  "  You  must  get  up  at  the  risk  of 
your  life  and  come  with  me,  for  they  are 
going  to  establish  slavery  in  Ohio."  The 
two  men  went  to  the  convention,  and 
slavery  was  beaten  by  one  vote. 

This  country  has  contributed  many 
great  men  to  human  history.  But  if 
inost  of  them  had  never  lived,  there 
would  have  been  plenty  of  others  to  take 
their  places.  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  would  hardly 
have  missed  most  of  the  men  whose 
statues  are  found  in  their  public  squares, 
and  whose  portraits  are  in  their  picture 
galleries,  if  they  had  never  been  born. 


They  were  the  representatives  and  lead- 
ers of  the  prevailing  opinion  and  char- 
acter of  the  nation.  But  there  would 
have  been  other  representatives  and  lead- 
ers in  plenty.  That  is  true  of  the  day 
when  our  political  independence  was 
won.  It  has  been  true  of  the  later  days 
when  our  literary  and  intellectual  inde- 
pendence has  been  won,  and  when  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  inde- 
pendence has  been  achieved.  But  there 
has  been  but  one  Washington,  but  one 
Franklin,  but  one  Marshall,  but  one 
Emerson. 

I  do  not  claim  for  Rufus  Putnam  that 
his  was  one  of  the  great  intellects  of  the 
world.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  he 
has  a  right  to  rank  with  these  four  men 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  but  for  what  he 
did  the  cause  of  Independence  and  of 
Liberty  would  have  been  lost,  on  at  least 
four  great  occasions.  But  for  him,  the 
majestic  stream  would  have  turned  in 
another  direction,  would  have  worked 
out  for  itself  another  channel,  and  would 
have  emptied  into  another  sea. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Charles   Warren    Fairbanks 


BY  FRANCIS  E.  LUF.FP 


AuiiioK   <»i'   " 'I'liH    Man    Kooskvki.t" 


7^  J  lie  nominal  it)!!  of  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks as  Vice-Presidential  ra!!(li- 
(late  on  the  Repnhlican  tickil  was 
really  the  nomination  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana. In  other  words,  Mr.  h^airhanks's 
control  of  the  politics  of  his  State  is  such 
as  no  other  leader  since  Oliver  V.  Morton 
has  exerted.  Next  to  Senator  Hamia  he 
probably  would  be  accorded  first  place  in 
the  list  of  recent  American  politicians  for 
his  ability  as  an  organizer.  The  !nethods 
of  the  two  men  differ  so  essentially,  how- 
ever, that  no  fair  comparison  could  be 
made  between  them  by  any  system  of 
parallels,  llanna  was  of  the  command- 
ing type.  He  was  positive,  obviously 
alert  at  all  times,  aggressive  in  spite  of 
his  genial  manner,  direct  in  his  state- 
ments and  unchanging  of  purpose.  Fair- 
oanks  is  a  still  hunter.  He  makes  no 
enemies  except  through  exasperation 
with  his  refusal  to  lose  his  temper.  He 
never  provokes  a  battle  and  never  ap- 
parently encourages  his  adversary  to 
come  on.  Whoever  descends  upon  him 
with  hostile  design  finds  him  soft-voiced 
and  gentle,  unruffled  outwardly,  beaming 
all  around,  perhaps  just  a  trifle  shy.  But 
disposed  to  retreat  or  surrender?  Oh, 
dear,  no!  While  the  intending  assailant 
is  rampaging  about,  and  brandishing  his 
arms,  and  making  faces  and  uttering 
threats  of  slaughter,  Fairbanks  is  quietly 
spreading  his  net.  Woe  to  the  fatuous 
soul  who  charges  down  upon  him  with 
the  notion  that  so  bland  and  smiling  a 
gentleman  is  harmless,  for  he  will  have  a 
chance  to  repent  his  folly  in  captivity. 

Senator  Voorhees  was  known  in  the 
Senate  and  its  purlieus  as  the  Tall  Syca- 
more of  the  Wabash.  The  title  would  ap- 
ply with  far  more  appropriateness  to  Fair- 
banks, who  succeeded  him  in  1897.  Fair- 
banks is  so  tall  and  slender  that  with  his 
large  head  he  has  to  stoop  very  slightly  to 
keep  a  proper  poise  in  walking,  as  well 
as  to  bring  his  ear  and  his  lips  somewhere 
near  the  level  of  the  ordinary  man  with 
whom  he  holds  oral  converse.    Voorhees 


was,  ill  the  .Senate  as  well  as  out,  the 
jury  lawyrr ;  haii  banks  puts  no  fiery 
rhetoric  into  his  speeches,  biit  argn<'s 
with  his  audience  as  with  a  court,  if  he 
regards  a  controversy  as  worth  carrying 
(jn  he  will  not  shirk  it,  and  will  put  the 
l)est  view  of  his  side  to  the  front ;  but  he 
will  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey 
no  possible  personal  affront,  and  as  if  he 
assumed  on  general  principles  that  his 
adversary  really  agreed  with  him,  tho 
compelled  by  adventitious  conditions  to 
take  the  opposite  ground.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  public  speaker  in  the  country  who 
can  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
other  side  to  a  proposition  than  his  own, 
and  yet  treat  with  such  respect  the  per- 
functory suggestions  from  the  misguided 
or  uninformed  gentleman  who  essays  to 
make  a  case  against  him.  His  manner 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  patient  teacher 
wrestling  with  the  pupil  who  is  putting 
foolish  questions  only  for  mischief,  while 
the  other  boys  and  girls  are  looking  on 
to  see  who  is  coming  off  the  better  in  the 
encounter. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  was  born  on  a  farm, 
and  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  fields 
and  forest.  But,  like  many  other  suc- 
cessful men  of  modern  times,  he  had  to 
pick  up  a  little  money  at  newspaper  work 
while  preparing  himself  for  his  profes- 
sional career  at  the  bar.  While  a  student 
at  Wesleyan  University  he  met  a  young 
woman  who  afterward  became  his  wife, 
and  who,  besides  bringing  to  him  of  her 
own  volition  a  willing  heart  and  ready 
hand  of  help,  by  accident  threw  into  his 
way  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  which 
he  was  quick  to  seize.  They  had  settled 
down  in  Indianapolis.  Her  father  was 
connected  with  the  Terre  Haute  & 
Evansville  Railroad,  which  failed,  and 
the  young  lawyer  w^as  called  in  to 
straighten  out  some  of  its  affairs.  W^ith 
that  genius  for  hard  work  which  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  in  many  later 
emergencies,  he  plunged  into  his  task  as 
if  it  contained  a  million-dollar  fee.     It 
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did  not  ol  itself;  but  that  one  case  was 
handled  so  cleanly  and  completely  that 
no  railroad  enterprise  of  any  account  has 
been  undertaken  in  Indiana  since  then 
without  his  having  a  share  in  it.  Ready 
insight  into  the  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment of  a  piece  of  property  and  a  pru- 
ilent   husbanding  and   reclassification   of 
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its  resources  have  been  the  main  keys 
to  his  success  as  a  railroad  lawyer.  They 
have  also  enabled  him  to  put  his  money 
into  the  best  ventures  while  they  were 
still  hanging  apparently  in  the  balance, 
and  to  grow  rich  along  with  the  other 
first  security-holders.  He  has  also  been 
very  happy  in  his  real  estate  investments. 
The  late  President  McKinley  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Senator  Fairbanks. 
They  belonged  in  one  sense  to  the  same 
school  of  politicians,  in  preferring  to 
treat  every  adversary  as  a  possible  friend. 
McKinley,  however,  had  a  gift  for  say- 
ing simple  things  in  a  most  impressive 
manner;  Fairbanks  would  be  noted 
rather  for  saying  impressive  things  in  a 
conventional  manner.  This  difference 
always  did  and  always  will  put  Mc- 
Kinley, in  the  popular  esteem,  among  the 
wise  and  profound  statesmen  of  his  gen- 


eration, whereas  Fairbanks  will  never  get 
full  credit  for  what  he  really  has  said 
and  done.  Fairbanks  is  a  man  who  wears 
well,  however,  and  possibly  with  all  his 
seeming  reserve  he  is  actually  a  very 
frank  man  when  frankness  strikes  him 
as  called  for.  This  was  illustrated  when, 
in  1888,  the  Republican  party  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  rent  from  top  to 
bottom  by  the  factional  warfare  between 
Harrison  and  Gresham.  Fairbanks  sided 
with  Gresham,  altho  knowing  that  the 
latter  had  a  minority  for  a  following. 
Uefore  going  to  the  national  convention 
that  summer  Fairbanks  told  Harrison 
candidly  that  he  should  support  Gresham. 
Harrison,  who  was  a  suspicious  man  by 
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nature  and  very  bitter  in  his  animosity 
toward  Gresham,  was  taken  quite  by  sur- 
prise at  this  straightforward  treatment, 
and  expressed  his  gratification  with  un- 
affected cordiality. 

He  had  reason  later  to  feel  even  more 
kindly  toward  Fairbanks,  who,  at  a  point 
when  the  two  factions  were  about  to 
clash  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  conven- 
tion, with  bad  results  for  the  party  at 
large,  went  to  Harrison's  representative 
and  arranged  a  modus  vivendi  under 
which,  however  much  they  might  differ 
over  local  affairs,  they  should  keep  the 
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|)facc  ill  tlic  naliiJiial  arena  instead  of 
niutiially  cncour.'iKinj^^  the  enemy.  Holli 
sides  lived  np  to  tlie  cuinpact  like  men. 
Willi  a  nice  sense  of  his  ohlij^alion  as  a 
kader  to  set  a  ^ood  exami)le  to  his  fol- 
lowers, he  was  the  first  prominent  man 
in  Indiana,  after  Harrison  had  luen 
nominated,  to  offer  his  services  on  the 
stnmp.  Stirred  hy  this,  the  whole 
(iresham  contingent  tnrned  in  and  gave 
their  late  foe  a  most  generous  sn])port 
hoth  during  the  campaign  and  at  the 
polls. 

There  is  a  side  to  Mr.  Fairhanks's  na- 
ture which  does  not  come  to  the  light 
for  exploitation  very  often,  and  then  hy 
accident — that  is,  his  interest  in  strug- 
gling young  men  from  his  own  section 
of  country,  lie  has  heen  the  means  of 
setting  more  than  one  ambitious  and 
promising  young  fellow  upon  his  feet, 
and,  of  course,  they  are  his  debtors  for 
life.  In  these  beneficences  he  exercises 
the  same  caution  as  in  his  own  political 
walk.  Not  everybody  who  applies  to 
liim  for  assistance  gets  it,  by  any  means ; 
but  he  shrewdly  reserves  what  he  has  to 
do  and  give  for  those  whom  he  believes 


rai)able  of  making  efTcclive  u.sc  of  it. 
Mrs.  h'airbanks  is  said  to  be  his  trusted 
adviser  in  such  matters  as  in  otiiers.  She 
has  the  same  taste  for  politics  as  her  hus- 
band, but  goes  at  the  business  in  a  luoTv. 
pronounced  way. 

I  am  not  sure  whctiier  Mr.  hairbanks 
has  ever  made  any  special  use  of  the  coat- 
of-arms  which  belongs  to  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  grouj)  of  American  descend- 
ants of  Jonathan  Fairebanke,  the  English 
ancestor,  who  migrated  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  settled  in  Content- 
ment— later  christened  Dedham — in  the 
l)resent  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes,  and  that  he  was  nominated  for 
Nice-President  with  a  view  to  making 
him  a  candidate  for  President  four  years 
hence,  he  could  afford  to  set  up  a  new 
insignia  of  his  own.  It  was  one  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  suggested 
that  he  should  take  a  crane  for  a  crest, 
since,  "  tho,  like  the  crane,  he  may  seem 
merely  to  meditate,  when  he  shoots  out 
his  neck  he  usually  gets  a  fish." 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


^^ 


The   Bells   of  the   Fourth   of  July 


BY  CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


What  is  it  throbs  adown  the  night 
With   golden   falls   and  silvery  swells? 

From   placid   plain   and   slope   and   hight 
It  is  the  paean  of  the  bells ; 

It  is  the  echo  of  the  note 

(Hearken  the  vibrant  midnight  chime!) 
From  one  now  memorable  throat 

In  Revolutionary  time. 

"  Freedom  !  " — the  sound  assailed  the  sky ; 

It  filled,  it  thrilled  the  souls  of  men 
On  that  old  day  of  red  July 

Within  the  ancient  home  of  Penn. 

Then  Might  engirt  our  struggling  sires; 

Before  it  did  they  falter?  nay! 
For  Right  they  lit  their  beacon-fires 

On  windy  hill,  by  wide  sea-bay. 


And  on  through  sanguinary  years. 
Spurred  by  the  bell's  exultant  peal, 

Freely  they  shed  their  blood  and  tears 
To  win  and  weld  the  Commonweal. 

Not  now,  as  then,  do  foes  without 
With  ravin  menace  us  and  wrath ; 

Not  now,  as  then,  does  ogre  Doubt 
Threat  the  fair  promise  of  our  path. 

Sea-girt,  embattled,  and  secure. 

The  rise  and  set  of  sun  we  face ; 
If  we  but  hold  our  purpose  pure, 

Who  shall  surpass  us  in  the  race? 

If  we  but  heed  the  bells ! — their  tale 
Of  how  our  fathers  made  us  free, — 

Then  shall  no  human  power  avail 

To  darken  our  high  destiny ! 
Clinton.  N.  Y 


''A     Ixichclor     Maid"     and     Common 

Sense 

BY  MARION  HARLAND 

[We  hud  uur  huv  last  week  In  the  editorial  columns  in  reply  to  Home  of  our 
"Bachelor  Maid's"  reaaoiiH  Tor  not  marrying.  Feeling  that  our  maBcuUne  protests 
would  not  he  considered  final,  we  have  aslted  Marlon  Ilarland  to  end  the  dlHcussion, 
l»elieving  that  she  would  do  It  as  well  as  any  woman  we  know  of. — Editou.  ) 


A  HALF-TRUTH  is  a  dangerous 
thing.  When  a  conscientious  rea- 
soner,  vvilHng  to  weigli  his  op- 
ponent's con  as  fairly  as  he  estimates 
his  own  pro,  finds  himself  "  up  against  " 
a  battery  of  ingenious  special  plead- 
ings founded  upon  half-truths,  he  is 
likely  to  lose  his  bearings  for  a  moment 
and  maybe  his  head.  If  the  reasoner  be 
a  woman  the  chances  are  against  her 
keeping  temper  and  patience  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  of  the  few  .disadvantages  of  be- 
longing to  what  Frances  Power  Cobb 
(herself  a  cogent  debater  —  and  a 
spinster)  taught  us  to  call  "  The  Mother 
Sex,"  is  that  each  of  us  adopts  theory 
and  belief  as  her  very  own — thought  of 
her  thought,  heart  of  her  heart. 

This  admission  of  a  feminine  foible 
is  the  preamble  to  a  partial  analysis  of 
"  A  Bachelor  Maid's  "  disquisition  upon 
the  causes  that  have  held  her  back  from 
entering  the  holy  (?)  estate  of  matri- 
mony. 

(The  bracketed  interrogation  point  is 
a*  courteous  concession  to  our  "  able 
young "  Professorin's  "  frank  and  un- 
conventional confession  "  of  doubt  and 
opinion, — not  a  fling  at  churchly 
phraseology.) 

Emulating  her  frankness,  I  acknowl- 
edge that  judicial  coolness  forsook  me 
at  the  first  reading  of  a  paper  which 
simple-minded  folk  who  have  held  over 
from  a  former  generation  will  agree 
with  me  in  pronouncing  startling,  to  say 
the  least.  After  a  second  perusal  my 
shaken  wits  settled  down  upon  their  lees. 
A  saving  sense  of  humor  should  have  a 
higher  rank  among  Christian  graces 
than  is  awarded  to  it  by  theologians. 
This  second  reading  proved  to  me  that 
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"A  Bachelor  Maid"  is  of  the  Mother 
Sex.  Her  theory  is  her  bantling,  and 
runs  away,  sometimes,  with  sober  rea- 
son. 

It  builds  men  of  straw  and  challenges 
them  to  a  bout  of  fisticuffs ;  it  tempts  her 
to  tilt  with  windmills.  Like  a  wise  mas- 
ter builder,  she  loses  no  time  in  laying 
her  corner  stone.  Like  an  architect  of 
the  (alleged)  gentler  sex,  she  'comes 
back  to  it,  once  and  again,  tapping  it  with 
the  trowel  of  illustration  to  test  its  sta- 
l)ility. 

Her  basic  proposition  is 

"  the  solid,  elemental  conviction  of  man  that 
the  role  divinely  appointed  for  woman  to  play 
in  the  Marriage  Drama  is  that  of  the  Fool." 

The  caucus  of  matrons  of  assorted 
ages  in  the  drawing  room  scene,  which 
is  our  curtain-raiser,  likewise, 

"  with  apparent  unanimity  delivered  the  ver- 
dict that  the  only  way  to  be  a  truly  happy  mar- 
ried woman  was  to  be  a  fool.  That  was  what 
they  said — in  plain  English.  Whether  they 
wished  themselves  to  be  classed  among  the 
fools  or  the  unhappily  married,  considerations 
of  delicacy  forbade  me  to  inquire." 

That  they  were  equally  unanimous  in 
the  desire  that  our  '*  Bachelor  Maid," 
evidently  a  favorite  with  each  of  them, 
ought  to  marry,  and  were  constantly 
maneuvering  to  effect  this  end,  would 
have  been  proof  positive  to  an  unprej- 
udiced, commonplace  listener  that  the 
whole  discussion  was  talk  for  talk's  sake. 
Not  one  of  the  gossippers  would  have 
endured  an  adverse  criticism  of  her  hus- 
band from  any  other  member  of  the 
coterie.  It  is  as  true  that  the  most  amia- 
ble and  brainless  would  have  resented 
hotly  the  imputation  that  she  was  a  fool. 

The  prattle  "  A  Bachelor  Maid  "  dig- 
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iiilii's  iiilo  :i  "  coiiUiii  i«  »ii  "  was  lip  lalU, 
such  as,  I  hliisli  1(»  say,  one  hears  t'vcrv 
(lay  aiiioii^  a  Ocitain  class  of  women.  It 
is  a  loiii^iic-lrirk,  in  wrelrhed  taste,  it  is 
true,  hnl  not  worthy  of  serious  atlcnlion 
I  lad  onr  author's  mother -wit  hecn  on 
^nanl  she  nnist  have  reaelu-d  this  de- 
cision hy  anothei'  route.  These  talkers 
were  her  friends  and  gentlewomen  I  lad 
Ihey  meant  one-tenth  of  what  they  said 
in  condemnation  of  marriaj^c  they  would 
have  heaten  her  hack  from  the  vcr^e  of 
the  ^u\{  instead  of  trying  to  push  her 
over.  Jh)o1s  are  not,  of  necessity,  inhu- 
man. 

Ruling-  out,  then,  the  evidence  of  sense- 
less words,  idly  uttered,  come  we  to  con- 
clusions drawn  hy  our  youthful  pundit 
from  association  with  divers  admirers. 
Their  numbers,  if  not  their  quality,  tes- 
tify to  the  ''  attractions  "  for  which  we 
have  an  editorial  voucher. 

(^ne  swain,  indicated  airily  as  "  the 
last  man  1  was  enoaoed  to,"  was  so  far 
left  to  himself  and  his  evil  genius  as  to 
remark 

"  luulcr  a  peculiarly  witching  moon  '' — "  Dar- 
ling! whenever  questions  of  judgment  arise  in 
our  married  life,  my  will  must  be  supreme." 

"  Darling  "  may  not  carry  our  sympa- 
thies with  her  in  all  stages  of  her  con- 
tention. We  are  one  with  her  in  spirit 
when  she  turns  her  back  upon  the  un- 
glittering  lure  of  marriage  with  a  stupid 
despot.  We  almost  forgive  the  vehement 
outbreak  succeeding  the  tale  of  her  dis- 
illusion : 

"  I  lack  that  traditional  instinct  universally 
declared  to  be  as  essential  a  part  of  woman  as 
any  of  her  physical  organs — the  imperative 
need  of  a  husband  of  such  superior  intelligence 
that  he  may  be  'looked  up  to.'  It  is  altogether 
heterodox,  I  know ;  but  honestly,  if  one  of  us 
has  got  to  be  a  fool,  I  should  enjoy  a  great 
deal  more  complacency  in  feeling  that  my  hus- 
band was  that  one." 

We,  her  elders, — I  do  not  say  her  su- 
periors— having  been  witnesses  at  one 
time  and  another  of  the  pitiable  humilia- 
tion of  wives  whose  husbands  make 
fools  of  themselves,  smile  at  the  girl's 
ignorance,  and  let  the  hasty  speech  pass 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Matter  for  serious  reflection  attends 
upon  her  loverly  experiences  with  men 
of  finer  grain  and  broader  culture  than 


ih<-  tasteless  blunderer.     Here  she  sliall 
lell  lur  own  story  : 

"(citain  ni  the  same  yonn^  men  w''  ' 
siudics  1  had  shared  (assi.stcrl  homctimci,  '-'..::■ 
\  add?)   have  with  fervor  and  tenderness  lu*ld 

•  •III  tf)  mc  'he  a  luring  prospect  of  broiljnK  »'■  r 
beefsteak  while  they  went  on  with  the  stu'l:' 
And  I  sup|)ose  my  whole  disinclination  to  wed 
><r<)ws  out  of  just  tins  one  'hing:  that  I  have 
been  appa'Ird  by  the  hideous  inequality  of  the 
condition  which  marriag"  offers  to  the  man 
and  to  me,  when  we  I'.ave  come  uj)  to  the  werl- 
(\i\\^  point  essentially  alike  jji  our  past  traii- 
ing  and  our  ideals  ior  the  future. 

"  The  best  of  them  have  never,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware.  contemi)lated  making  me  anything 
but  their  housekeeper." 

In  this  connection  we  are  introduccrl 
to  another  fiance — whether  the  first, 
s'jcond,  third,  or  next  to  the  last,  wc  arc 
not  told  : 

"  '  The  troub'e  with  you/  he  sneered,  in  the 
quarrel  which  marked  the  close  of  our  highly 
cyclonic  betrothal,  '  is  that  you  know  too  much. 
1  can  never  excuse  you,  if  you  are  my  wife, 
from  the  domestic  and  maternal  duties  that 
you  were  made  for !  '  I  had  had  quite  a  litde 
experience  previous  to  Harry,  but  never  before 
in  my  life  had  the  revolting  consciousness  been 
forced  upon  me  as  he  forced  it  of  what  some 
men  want  a  wife  for.  The  married  life  of 
which  I  have  permitted  myself  to  dream  con- 
tains a  husband  who  may  be  willing — even 
proud — to  give  me  encouragement  and  inspira- 
tion to  develop  in  my  chosen  fie'd  of  work  as 
I,  in  turn,  would  offer  appreciative  sympathy 
to  him  in  his ;  what  my  various  lovers  have 
desired  in  me  is,  as  it  appears,  a  mother  for 
their  children." 

Harry's  talk  was  plain  enough  in  all 
conscience,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
average  American  woman.  The  deduc- 
tion of  the  ci-devant  and  repeatedly- 
betrothed  puts  the  case  yet  more  baldly : 

"  From  psychological  and  physical  culture 
magazines  I  learn  that  men  select  their  wives 
as   they   judge   of   stock   at   a    fair,   from   the 

*  points '  which  indicate  their  suitability  for 
breeding  purposes.  So  for  my  offers  of  mar- 
riage I  may  thank  my  physical  conformation ! 
This  enables  us  to  give  a  true  definition  to  that 
much  abused  word  '  womanliness.'  It  is  a 
qua'ity  to  be  attained  by  gymnastic  exercises ! 
I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my  feelings 
upon  this  point  and  make  it  printable.  Pious 
platitudes  upon  the  beauty  of  large  families, 
the  glory  of  motherhood,  et  id  genus  omne.  are 
susceptible  of  refined,  even  poetical  treatment, 
but  the  disgusting  and  unromantic  condition.s 
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to  this  siipposfdiy  beatific  result,  which  evtry 
vvuniaii  imi>)t  face — we  may  ^peak  of  them 
guardedly  to  our  physicians,  but  we  do  not 
dii^cuss  them  in  polite  society." 

After  which  eniinciitly  *  priiitahle  " 
exposition  of  the  views  ami  motives  of 
maiikiiul  in  general  and  luishancls  in 
particular,  we  have  illustrations  galore  of 
the  bestial  selfishness  of  men,  and  the 
consequent  wrongs  t(j  wives  of  ex(|uisite 
refinement  and  brilliant  intellectual  at- 
tainments. "  imprisoned  in  nurseries, 
their  mental  activity  hampered  by  end- 
less domestic  burdens  and  bodily  pain  " 
— adding  to  burden  and  pain  by  the 
yearly  advent  of  unwelcome  babies.  We 
hear  of  a  poor  woiuan  forty-two  Nears 
old,  whose  insanity  is  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  by  the  tale  of  nine  children 
Of  another  martyr  to  wifely  obligations 
we  read  : 

"  Everybody  knew  why  she  lost  her  reason, 
and  her  husband  knew  it,  too ;  but  each  time 
she  was  sen":  back  from  the  asylum  there  was 
a  new  baby,  until  she  had  the  good  fortune  to 
die  in  the  birth  of  ore." 

"  T  am  not  prepared  to  say  " — ""ays  our  essay- 
ist in  a  fine  burst  of  candor — "  that  I  absolutely 
refuse  to  accept  the  charge  of  motherhood,  but 
I  do  refuse — and  I  have  no  words  to  express 
the  loathing  with  which  I  regard  the  idea — to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  means  of  swelling 
the  census  report.  Stripped  of  all  its  fine  lan- 
guage, that  is  what  all  this  prating  of  the 
beauty  of  large  families  amounts  to.  And  yet 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is,  or  ever  has  been, 
a  large  family  which  resulted  from  anything 
so  high-minded  as  the  deliberate  desire  of  both 
parents  to  rear  good  citizens  for  the  State. 
That  some  members  of  such  families  do  turn 
out  valuable  citizens  proves  nothing  more  in 
their  favor  than  the  occasional  fact  that  some 
woman,  like  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  may  have 
the  mental  and  physical  strength  to  achieve 
something  in  spite  of  her  numerous  children." 

One  wife  has  kept  her  senses 

"  through  twenty  years  of  enforced'  surrender 
to  a  man  who  is  her  inferior  save  in  the  one 
all-important  quality  of  brute  force.  Yet  I 
wish  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  picture  her 
face  and  voice  as  she  has  said  to  me : 

" '  Her  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  be  afraid  of  it 
after  the  hell  of  my  whole  married  life?'" 

If  I  quote  freely  it  is  because  I  would 
do  full  justice  to  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  my  preamble  I  spoke  of  half- 
truths.    The  most  obstinate  opponent  of 


race  suicide  cannot  gainsay  the  modicum 
of  truth  there  is  in  what  "  A  Bachelor 
Maid  "  has  set  down.  There  arc  brutal 
husbands  and  patient,  long  sufifering 
wives  even  in  a  coimtry  where  there  are 
more  happy  homes  than  in  any  other 
under  God's  heaven.  In  some  house- 
holds children  are  born  yearly,  and  the 
excess  of  care  thus  imposed  now  and 
then  drives  a  feeble  woman  out  of  her 
senses.  Some  homes  are  hells  upon 
earth.  I  have  been  so  ludiappy  as  to 
learn  this  from  the  lips  of  no  less  than 
three  men — all  of  them  good  men  and 
true — each  goaded  to  desperate  word 
and  deed  by  the  woman  he  had  taken 
for  better  and  for  worse.  In  one  case 
the  worst  had  succeeded  worse  in  an  im- 
governable  temper  that  spared  neither 
neighbor,  kinsman,  husband  nor  child 
when  the  virago's  blood  was  up,  and  it 
was  seldom  down.  Another  shrew 
joined  the  pleasant  vice  of  the  morphine 
habit  to  a  bitter  temper.  A  third  was  a 
helpless  drunkard  and  a  fool  to  boot. 

Shall  I,  therefore,  preach  down  mar- 
ried life  as  an  inferno  for  all  men?  Dare 
I  argue  that  women  marry  that  they 
may  be  supported  in  their  evil  courses 
by  husbands  who  cannot  get  out  of  the 
hell  into  which  love  and  mistaken  faith 
in  feminine  virtues  and  graces  have 
plunged  them? 

"  I'm  not  denyin'  as  women  is  fools." 
says  Mrs.  Poyser,  the  inimitable.  "  God 
A'mighty  made  'em  to  match  the  men." 

Reverse  the  sexes,  and  you  have  a 
plain,  commonsensible  comment  upon 
one-sided  diatribes  against  the  sex  which 
has  for  ages  had  the  name  of  the  domi- 
nant power. 

Centuries  of  depreciation  of  women's 
mental  caliber — centuries  which  made 
possible  the  masterhood  of  husbands  and 
the  serfdom  of  wives — have  left  their 
trace  upon  the  bully  and  the  illiterate. 
Semi-occasionally,  one  meets  with  a  so- 
called  educated  man,  who  contends  that 
ancient  conditions  are  unalterable  be- 
cause they  are  the  appointment  of  Hiiu 
who  made  the  man  first,  and  then  the 
woman.  Such  do  not  represent  the  read- 
ing public  for  whom  our  Professorin 
writes  and  The  Independent  prints. 

As  a  woman  who  loves  and  champions 
her  sex,  and  who  has  lived  a  long  time 
in  a  world  which  is  as  yet  new  to  our 
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I'raiil-w  and  able  "  r.aclicloi-  Maid,"  1  d(  iiy 
t'liipliatically  lliat  l)iiilalily,  lust  and  har 
harons  scllislincss  oil  tlu'  part  of  men 
art'  the  rule  in  coniiiiunilics  coiuposcd  ol 
reputable,  Juiglisli-speakiuj^  peoj)le  who 
seud  their  daughters  as  well  as  their  sous 
to  college,  and  are  theuiselves  law-ahid- 
iu^,  ( iod-feariuj4"  eili/.eus.  rh}sicians 
aud  vital  statistic  records  provi-  tli.il 
lar^e  families  are  the  exception  witli  ua 
tive  horu  Auiericaus.  Philauthropists 
will  testify  sadly  to  the  bliuduess  of  wife- 
seekers  iu  ucver  taking  into  considera- 
tion such  (juestions  as  guide  stock- 
raisers.  Tupper's  admonition  to  the  ar- 
dent Coelebs  of  his  generation  to  "  think 
of  the  children  whom  the  Lard  may  give 
thee  of  her,"  has  no  place  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  young  man  who  would  a-wooing 
go  in  free  America.  In  point  of  fact, 
your  athlete,  glorying  in  his  youth  and 
nuiscle,  is  more  likely  to  set  his  affections 
upon  a  narrow  chested,  hipless  wisp 
of  a  girl,  whose  fragility  appeals  to  his 
affluent  vitality  for  protection,  than  upon 
the  broad- jumper,  fast  runner  and  deep 
breather  who  has  carried  off  field  prizes 
at  Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr. 

Since  plain  speech  is  the  order  of  the 
day,  I  subjoin  as  the  sad  conviction  of 
one  to  whom  the  prospect  of  race  suicide 
is  abhorrent  that  generations  unborn 
would  have  a  better  chance  in  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  if  this  matter  of  phys- 
ical sanity  were  considered  seriously  and 
long  before  the  choice  of  husband  or  wife 
is  made. 

Our  Professorin  has  had  her  maiden 
dreams,  we  learn  from  herself.  She  has 
so  far  encouraged  these  fancies  as  to 
formulate  a  matrimonial  creed,  and  to 
defend  it : 

"  I  have  expended  a  considerable  amount  of 
breath  and  cerebral  matter  in  arguing  that  the 
only  ideal  marriage  would  come  when  the 
husband  and  wife  stood  on  an  equal  plane  in 
intellectual  equipment  and  freedom  to  use  it." 

This  sentence  is  in  close  connection 
with  the  assertion  that  if  men  do  not 
actually  prefer  fools  to  sensible  women 
the  fool  makes  a  better  wife  than  one 
who  stands  upon  an  equality,  intellectual- 
Iv,  with  her  husband.  The  imputation 
dishonors  our  sisters  and  our  brother- 
man.  The  imagination  of  the  candid 
reader  sets  beside  the  solitary  instance 
to  the  contrary  cited  by  "  A  Bachelo^* 


Maid  "  a  lon^  hue  of  married  lovers — 
wedded  in  mind  and  in  heart — who 
iiavi-  wion^^ht  t<j^(lhir  lo  make  tin- 
world  belter  and  happier. 

The  William  llowitts;  the  S.  C 
Ilalls;  the  David  (iarricks;  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier  and  his  accfjmplished  con- 
sort and  literary  collaborator;  ('hevalier 
r.iiiistii,  erudite  to  a  marvel,  encouraged 
and  aided  in  his  alnujst  unparalleled 
literary  career  by  the  woman  he  adored 
— and  to  whom  he  \)n'u\  the  tribute,  in 
dying — *'  In  thy  eyes,  dear  wife,  1  have 
seen  the  Internal ;  "  the  Robert  Brown- 
ings; (jcorge  Ilenry  Lewes  and  "  George 
ICliot ;  "  in  our  own  country  Dr.  Stowe 
and  Harriet  lieecher,  his  wife;  Dr.  Howe 
and  Julia  Ward,  his  wife — time  would 
fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  a  list  of  those 
whom  the  age  delights  to  honor.  I 
would  not  dare  essay  to  catalog  the 
vaster  number  of  wedded  worthies 
whose  fame  has  never  gone  beyond  the 
circumscribed  areas  glorified  by  their  in- 
dwelling and  joint  labors.  We  have  all 
read  and  admired  Dr.  Holmes's  beauti- 
ful figure  of  the  great  vessel  moving 
majestically  out  of  the  harbor,  impelled 
and  guided  by  the  gallant  little  tug  which 
has  locked  arms  with  it.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  observe  that  one  of  the 
choicest  autograph  letters  in  my  pos- 
session is  from  the  genial  "  Autocrat," 
in  which  he  says,  apropos  of  a  book  he 
had  done  me  the  honor  to  read  and  to 
like: 

"/  ought  to  know  something  of  the  worth 
of  *  Eve's  Daughters,'  having  lived  with  one  of 
the  best  of  them  for  forty  years." 

No  amount  of  higher  education  will 
shake,  much  less  reverse,  the  heaven- 
ordained  law  of  the  gravitation  of  man 
to  woman  and  woman  to  man  in  the 
relation  which  brings  more  joy  and  more 
of  joy's  dark  relative  minor,  sorrow,  into 
the  solemn  opus  we  call  human  life  than 
all  other  influences  combined.  If  it  be  a 
pious  platitude  to  link  the  names  of 
Home  and  Heaven  and  to  talk  reverently 
of  the  glory  of  Motherhood,  the  platitude 
has  a  sublime  precedent.  The  com- 
munion of  saints  is  the  Great  Family  on 
earth  and  in  heaven ;  when  the  All- 
Father  would  let  us  into  fullest  compre- 
hension of  his  love,  he  likens  it  to  the 
mother's  devotion  to  her  offspring. 
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"  So  far  as  luy  circle  of  ac(|iiaiiitaiice  goes 
there  is  precious  little  foiuulation  in  tact  for 
the  repeated  assertion  that  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren develops  the  nob'est  qualities  in  woman," 

says  *'  A  Uachelor  Maid,"  aiul  with  more 
tlippaiicy  than  aptiiiss  ur  good  taste. 

Tile  limitations  of  space  forbid  ine  to 
argiie  this  point.  Suffer  but  one  sug- 
gestion. We  itnniortalize  the  utterance 
of  the  painter  who  spent  years  in  pov- 
erty and  toil  that  he  might  approximate 
the  ideal  he  had  set  for  himself  when  he 
adopted  his  profession,  excusing  what 
his  critics  termed  "  willfid  waste  "  by 
saying,  *'  I  paint  for  posterity."  We 
tnothers  work  for  posterity  in  a  truer 
and  higher  sense  of  the  phrase. 

One  more,  and  a  final,  quotation  from 
our  vivacious  essayist : 

"  To  me,  if  I  would  have  love  and  a  home, 
the  alternative  presented  is  the  renunciation  of 
every  other  dear  ambition.  Perhaps  I  have  no 
right  to  have  any  other  ambition,  but  it  is 
there,  and  it  has  grown  up  with  me.  .  .  . 
It  is  an  honest  love  for  the  studies  of  which 
my  school  days  gave  me  a  glimpse,  and  of 
which  the  pursuit  of  my  profession  opens  an 
ever-widening  vista." 

Then — in  heaven's  name  and  for  the 


sake  of  that  section  of  humanity  com- 
manded by  the  ever-widening  vista,  let 
her  renounce  all  thoughts  of  marriage, 
and  give  up  playing  at  love-making, 
whicli,  from  her  i)oint  of  view,  is  dcjwn- 
right  degradation!  Let  her  content  her- 
self, once  for  all,  witii  the  dear  ambitions 
nobody  who  knows  her  should  tempt  her 
to  forego. 

As  to  the  compulsion  laid  upon  her 
conscience  by  officious  match-makers,  we 
may  borrow  Tallyrand's  retort  to  the 
luckless  lampoonist's  *'  Mais  Monsieur, 
il  faiit  vivre  " — 

'' Je  ne  vois  pas  la  necessite! " 
"  A  Bachelor  Maid,"  with  all  her 
brains  and  ready  wit,  has  been  singu- 
larly unlucky,  according  to  her  own 
showing,  in  the  matter  of  masculine  ac- 
quaintances, particularly  unfortunate 
in  her  several  betrothals,  and  not  happy 
in  her  selection  of  women  friends.  I  fail 
to  see  any  propriety  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  love  affairs,  or  in  hearkening 
to  the  solicitations,  as  futile  as  ill-judged, 
that  she  would  abandon  what  she  con- 
siders dignified  and  ennobling  for  an 
ignoble  sphere  and  downright  ''  humilia- 
tion." 

POMPTON,    N.   J. 


L  i  te  r a  t  u  re 


Lord    Acton's    Letters* 

Loud  Acton  is  known  as  the  prodigy 
of  historical  learning,  who  wrote  hnndrcds 
of  articles  hut  never  a  hook,  and  wlio 
had  an  anihition  all  his  life  to  compose 
a  History  of  Liherty.  lie  made  no  se- 
cret of  his  desire  to  his  friends  and 
referred  facetiously  to  it — "  *  II.  L.,'  j). 
20,000."  He  was  hy  descent  German 
and  French  as  well  as  English,  and  spoke 
and  wrote  these  languages  and  Italian 
with  equal  facility.  He  was  born  in 
Italy  a  Catholic,  lived  in  youth  and  ma- 
turing as  much  on  the  Continent  as  in 
luigland,  was  a  schoolboy  under  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  was  refused  admission, 
as  a  Catholic,  at  Cambridge,  and  did  bet- 
ter by  putting  himself  under  the  tuition 
of  the  great  German  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, Dr.  Dollinger;  he  then  spent 
some  time  with  his  step-father.  Lord 
Granville,  who  was  British  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, after  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
before  the  Civil  War,  and  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  representing  an 
Irish  Catholic  constituency,  and  there 
fell  under  the  spell  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  became  his  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer, and,  in  a  measure,  counselor. 
From  the  House  of  Commons  Acton 
came  into  the  House  of  Lords,  there  a 
stiiT  Liberal.  But  he  was  much  abroad, 
and  was  intimate  with  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  and  public  men  of 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
of  Great  Britain.  Meanwhile  he  was 
editor  for  some  years,  of  Catholic  Liberal 
journals  that  met  the  condemnation  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman ;  he  went  to  Rome  to 
oppose  the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility ; 
and  he  pursued  his  historical  studies, 
collected  a  private  library  of  60,000  vol- 
umes, carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, was  most  generous  in  his 
help  of  other  students,  and  ended  his 
life  as  Professor  of  History  in  the  uni- 
versity which  had  refused  to  admit  him 

*  Letters  of  Lord  Acton  to  Mary  Gladstone. 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  hj/  Herbert 
Paul.  12mo.,  pp.  353.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 


as   a   pupil  ;   and    there   is   garnered   his 
great   library. 

Lord  Acton  carried  on  f(jr  many 
years  an  intimate  correspondence  with 
the  daughter  of  ( ilarlstone,  who  n: 
niained  with  her  father  until  his  death, 
and  who  is  less  known  as  Mary  Drew 
than  by  her  maiden  name.  In  these  let- 
ters, a  portion  oi  which  is  here  pub- 
lished, Lord  Acton  sj)eaks  with  all  un- 
reserve of  men  and  things.  We  see  in 
them  the  noble,  high-spirited  man  more 
even  than  the  erurlite  scholar,  but  also 
the  man  of  the  world,  who  loved  the  so- 
ciety of  intelligent  men,  and  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  every  cause  that 
afifected  the  progress  of  Liberty.  Per- 
haps what  most  interests  Mrs.  Drew,  in 
her  selection  of  these  letters,  is  the  de- 
vout loyalty  of  the  writer  to  her  father's 
fame  and  fortunes.  But  on  that  we  neerl 
not  dwell,  altho  it  gives  the  chief  charac- 
ter to  the  volume.  It  is  other  matters 
that  will  most  repay  reading. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  Lord  Acton's 
remarkable  criticism  of  the  historical 
setting  of  "  John  Inglesant,"  altho  it 
leads  up  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
the  relation  of  the  Papacy  to  Liberty. 
The  most  vital  question  in  Lord  Acton's 
judgment  of  men  was  their  relation  to 
pure  morality.  He  was  desperately 
afraid  of  religion  divorced  from  morals. 
And  he  was  so  strict  in  his  moral  judg- 
ments that  he  would  excuse  no  de- 
parture from  rectitude  on  the  ground  of 
utility  to  a  cause  in  which  he  believed. 
He  insisted  that  a  cause  should  never  be 
condemned  for  the  moral  obliquities  of 
its  defenders,  and  equally  that  their 
crimes  must  not  be  condoned  because 
they  belong  to  the  right  party  or  creed. 
So  he  hated  Uultramontanism  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Jesuits,  because  he  held 
that  they  defend  lying  and  murder.  Nor 
did  he  spare  the  Popes.  No  Protestant 
could  speak  stronger  than  he  did  in  his 
unrestrained  freedom : 

"  The  Inquisition  is  peculiarly  the  weapon 
and  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Popes.  It 
stands  out  from  all  those  things  in  which  they 
co-operated,   followed   or   asserted   as   the    dis- 
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tinctive  feature  of  Papal  Rome.  .  .  .  The 
principle  of  the  Inquisition  is  the  Pope's 
sovereign  power  over  life  and  death.  Who- 
ever disobeyed  him  should  be  tried  and  tor- 
tured and  burnt.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  for- 
malities may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  cu'prit 
may  be  killed  like  an  outlaw — that  is  to  say, 
the  principle  of  the  Inquisition  is  murderous, 
and  a  man's  t)[)inion  of  the  Papacy  is  regulated 
and  determii  ed  by  his  opinion  about  religious 
assassination."     Page  299. 

"  Newman  defended  the  Syllabus,  and  the 
Syllabus  justified  all  those  atrocities.  Pius  the 
Fifth  held  that  it  was  sound  Catholic  doctrine 
that  any  man  may  stab  a  heretic  condemned  by 
Rome ;  and  that  every  man  is  a  heretic  who 
attacks  the  Papal  prerogatives." 

Of  "  the  Vatican  System "  he  says 
that  it  **  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine 
that  one  may  murder  a  Protestant,"  p. 
282.     Hear  him  again  : 

"  If  he  accepts  the  Primacy  with  confidence, 
admiration,  unconditional  obedience,  he  must 
have  made  terms  with  murder.  Therefore  the 
most  awful  imputation  in, the  catalog  of  crimes 
rests,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  zeal,  upon  those  whom  we  call 
Ultramontanes.  The  controversy,  primarily, 
is  not  about  problems  of  theology :  it  is  about 
the  spiritual  state  of -a  man's  soul  who  is  the 
defender,  the  promoter,  the  accomplice  of 
murder."     Page  299. 

And  yet  Lord  Acton  was  a  good 
Catholic,  all  the  better  because  he  dis- 
sociated theology  from  morals,  and  held 
that  the  Papacy  was  responsible  for  terri- 
ble crimes.  He  would  not  hide  or  ex- 
cuse these  crimes,  for  he  held  that  "  to 
have  no  moral  test  of  duty  apart  from 
religion  is  to  be  a  fanatic,"  a  golden 
sentence. 

We  have  room  for  but  a  word  as  to 
Lord  Acton's  thought  of  history.  To 
him  it  was  not  a  record  of  men,  nor  a 
running  memoir  of  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, but  a  development  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  formative  ideas,  and  those 
ideas  principally  moral  and  religious. 
Hence  his  unaccomplished  History  of 
Liberty.  He  says,  in  comment  on  his 
list,  not  pubHshed,  of  a  hundred  books 
which  he  would  have  a  son  of  his  read : 

"  We  all  know  some  twenty  or  thirty  pre- 
dominant currents  of  thought  or  attitudes  of 
mind,  or  system-bearing  principles,  which 
jointly  or  severally  weave  the  web  of  human 
history  and  constitute  the  civilized  opinion  of 
the  age.  All  these,  T  imagine,  a  serious  man 
ought  to  understand,  in  whatever  strength  or 
measure    they    possess,    in    their    causes    and 


effects  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  The 
majority  of  them  are  either  religious  or  sub- 
stitutes for  religion.  For  instance,  Lutheran, 
I'uritan,  Anglican,  Ultramontane,  Socinian, 
Congregational,  Mystic,  Rationalist,  Utili- 
tarian, Pantheist,  Positivist,  Pessimist,  Mate- 
rialist, and  so  on.  All  understanding  of  his- 
tory depends  on  one's  understanding  of  the 
forces  that  make  it,  of  which  religious  forces 
are  the  most  active,  and  the  most  definite." 
Page  278. 

We  have  quoted  characteristic  pas- 
sages which  give  the  type  of  mind  of  a 
great  man  and  scholar,  who  believed  in 
no  faith  beyond  reason  or  above  moral- 
ity, who  declared  that  '*  faith  implies  sin- 
cerity, that  it  is  a  gift  that  does  not  dwell 
in  dishonest  minds,"  another  golden  sen- 
tence. 


High  Noon* 

This  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  the  poetic  re- 
lations between  men  and  women.  And 
if  any  infer  that  sex  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  they  draw  a  biological  infer- 
ence which  she  studiously  avoids.  Sex 
is  simply  the  hexameter  with  which  she 
measures  the  experience,  nothing  more. 
Now,  there  is  but  one  older,  more  baf- 
fling subject — that  is  the  ^elation  of  men 
and  women  to  God.  We  settle  all  our 
other  problems  every  thousand  years  or 
so,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell 
where  reality  ends  and  imagination  be- 
gins in  these  two  relationships.  Accord- 
ing to  Alice  Brown,  however,  there  is 
the  same  spiritual  basis  for  both.  The 
question  is,  how  far  do  these  "  High 
Noon  "  illustrations  of  human  nature  in 
lovers'  trances  go  to  prove  her  theory? 
To  begin  with,  she  shows  an  admirable 
artistic  faculty  for  illuminating  the  sheki- 
nah  of  feminine  consciousness.  And  it  is 
not  so  wonderful  that  the  heroine  often 
mistakes  an  ordinarv  man  for  a  god  in 
the  soft  effulgence  of  her  own  altar  radi- 
ance. This  hallucination,  indeed,  ac- 
counts for  the  goings  on  of  more  than 
one  heroine  in  these  stories.  Instead  of 
receiving  her  lover  outside  among  the 
realities  of  life,  she  coaxes  him  into  this 
candle-lit  space  sacred  to  the  feminine 
soul  and  tries  him  by  a  little  secret  code 
of  love  practiced  only  by  women.  Natu- 
rally, he  is  confused,  crestfallen  ;  natural- 

♦  High    Noon.      Bj/  Alice   Brown.      New    York: 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 
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ly,  instead  of  tliaiikiii^^  ( lod  for  liis  limita- 
tion, hv  i^allantlv  falls  upon  his  face, 
swears  he  is  of  tJic  (miIIi  t'arthy,  and  no 
more  worthy  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her  gar- 
ment. J  Jut,  wiiethcr  Alice  Urown  knows 
it  or  not,  there  is  really  no  such  difTer- 
ence  of  soul  cuhits  hetween  theni  as  this 
situation  indicates.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  woman's  incantation  of  love, 
and  not  the  index  of  her  character.  Take 
the  case  of  Elinor  in  The  Booh  of  Loi'c: 

"She  gave  the  iniprcssioii  of  hciiijjj  very,  very 
well,  of  being  related  to  vvliolcsonic  things, 
kin  to  fire,  and  water,  bread  and  apples,  and 
all  the  elements  most  immediate  in  life." 

That  is  what  the  woman  really  was, 
and  the  man  is  attracted,  not  by  her  soul, 
hut  by  her  "  elements."  ?Iis  affections 
had  already  been  invaded  by  a  woman 
who  immodestly  g"avc  him  her  soul  to 
kiss,  and  he  had  very  properly  resented 
the  vulgarity.  Imag-inc,  then,  his  dis- 
appointment when  this  healthful  crea- 
ture, whose  sanity  he  had  complimented, 
answers  him  in  this  fashion : 

"  I  am  lonesome,  I  am  almost  afraid.  When 
we  first  knew  each  other,  I  thought  that  spark, 
struck  out  of  the  darkness,  would  light  the 
world.  It  did  not  go  out.  You  love  me.  But 
it  does  not  light  the  zvorld.  In  the  first  days 
you  were  like  a  strong  spirit,  radiant,  on  fire. 
.  .  .  We  women  are  children,  dear.  We 
have  to  be  assured,  reassured,  warmed, 
soothed,  warmed  and  tended.  We  cannot  take 
things  for  granted.  .  .  .  You  said  the  other 
day  I  wanted  life  to  be  lived  on  tip  toe.  Per- 
haps I  do.    I  want  it  to  be  vivid,  fragrant." 

And  all  the  time  the  man  w^as  swear- 
ing by  all  his  gods  and  goddesses  that  he 
loved  her,  etc.  There  is  a  continuation 
of  the  same  class  of  revelations  in  The 
Map  of  the  Country,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  would  convey  the  im- 
pression that  all  women  are  morbid, 
timorous,  exacting,  where  their  romantic 
affections  are  concerned.  But  as  a  com- 
pensation for  this  defect  she  represents 
them  as  rejoicing  in  platonic  love.  The 
initial  story  is  based  upon  this  ideal.  But 
here  again  she  has  missed  the  truth  by  a 
fraction.  Women  are  indeed  capable  of 
platonic  love,  but  they  are  not  in  the 
same  degree  capable  of  being  satisfied 
with  it  in  return.  The  more  a  woman 
is  advanced  in  the  scale  of  things,  the 
readier  she  is  to  love  in  the  platonic  way, 
and  to  get  herself  loved  every  way  she 


can  be  loved  in  return.  Thus  the  hero 
of  this  story  is  charmed  into  proposing 
marriage  to  the  very  ghost  of  a  woman, 
who  has  been  shriven  of  all  save  her 
platonic  faculties  and  a  desire,  strong 
even  in  death,  to  be  loved  warmly,  really, 
by  her  lover.  The  explanation  is  not 
feminine  selfishness,  but  their  helpless- 
ness. It  is  the  appeal  they  make  to  a 
vitality  stronger  than  their  own. 

A  genius  capable  of  dissolving  love 
into  a  purely  s[)iritual  animation  is  also 
able  to  divorce  the  spirit  from  the  flesh 
without  the  vulgar  shock  of  death ;  and 
so  we  have  more  than  one  instance  in 
this  book  where  the  wings  of  living  peo- 
ple are  uncannily  evident.  But  the  im- 
l^ortant  thing  to  note  at  last  is  the  dignity 
and  purity  of  every  conception.  These 
stories  portray  the  ideality  of  virtue  as 
opposed  to  the  more  sensual  imagery  of 
vice,  and  all  is  written  out  with  the  vir- 
gin delicacy  of  a  woman's  mind. 


The  Crossing.     By  Winston  Churchill.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     Si. 50. 

In  an  afterword,  Mr.  Churchill  gives 
a  modest,  but  excellent,  review  of  his 
own  novel : 

"  I  have  tried  to  express  in  it  the  beginning 
of  that  great  movement  across  the  mountains 
which  swept  resist'ess  over  the  Continent  until 
at  last  it  saw  the  Pacific.  The  Crossing  was 
the  first  instinctive  reaching  out  of  an  infant 
nation,  which  was  one  day  to  become  a  giant." 

That  is  to  say,  he  has  undertaken  to 
dramatize  in  fiction  the  advance  of 
pioneer  civilization,  which  begun  with 
the  Scotch-Irish  emigrants  from  the 
older.  Carolina  colonies  into  the  half  de- 
fined state  of  Franklin  (now  Tennessee), 
and  with  Daniel  Boone's  settlement  in 
Kentucky.  The  important  characters 
were  famous  frontiersmen  in  those  days, 
Nollichucky  Jack,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  and  others. 
The  story  also  includes  Clark's  famous 
campaign,  which  added  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  to  the  infant  Republic.  And 
the  movement  reaches  so  far  that  the 
author  has  been  obliged  to  present  every 
form  of  existence  in  the  new  territory, 
from  the  besieged  stockades  of  the  Ken- 
tucky pioneers  to  the  seigniorial  life  of 
the  tidewater  regions,  from  the  first  In- 
dian massacre  in  the  Dark  and  Bloodv 
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Ground  to  the  date  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  As  Mr.  Churchill  remarks, 
"  It  is  a  diftitult  task  to  gather  together 
the  elements  necessary  to  picture  this 
movement,"  and  certainly  he  shows  no 
originality  in  selecting  them.  The  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  settlers,  the  Indian 
raids,  the  miraculous  escapes  recorded 
are  familiar  details  to  those  who  have 
read  any  story  of  American  pioneers.  In 
all  such  stories  there  nuist  be  a  character 
invented  by  the  author,  whose  business 
it  is  to  fill  up  the  historical  blanks  in  the 
narrative.  He  is  a  sort  of  general  utility 
man,  ready  to  play  any  part  assigned 
him.  David  Richtie  is  this  important 
personage  in  The  Crossing.  As  a  child 
he  is  the  mascot  in  Clark's  frontier 
army.  Later,  he  is  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, who  introduces  every  important 
man  in  the  country,  and  gives  him  a  seat 
somewhere  in  the  story.  Even  if  a  states- 
man is  needed,  he  is  hurried  away,  edu- 
cated,  and  returned  before  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  able  to  solve  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  young  commonwealth 
with  delicacy  and  dispatch.  And  when 
in  the  course  of  events  a  lover  is  needed 
he  is  the  first  man  found  bowing  upon 
the  scene.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  he  conducts  the  reader  cour- 
teously through  an  interesting  story, 
particularly  significant  now  w^hen  the 
great  Fair  at  St.  Louis  commemorates 


the  sequel,  which  is  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. 

American  Renaissance.    By  Joy  Wheeler  Dow 
New  York:   William  T.  Comstock.     ;?4.oo 

In  his  review  of  American  architecture 
Mr.  Dow  has  certainly  massed  a  wealth 
of  illustration.  He  has  considered  his 
subject  from  a  popular  rather  than  a 
purely  technical  viewpoint,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  book  that  the  home-build- 
ing masses  may  read  with  much  profit  as 
a  preliminary  to  building  on  their  own 
account.  Step  by  step  Mr.  Dow  has 
traced  the  development  of  architectural 
styles  at  various  epochs  until  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  style  has  been  reached  which 
he  has  termed  the  American  Renaissance. 
There  is  certainly  a  deal  of  difference 
between  the  shack  of  the  savage  that  is 
calculated  only  to  shelter  the  human  ani- 
mals who  use  it  from  some  of  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather  and  the  houses 
that  Mr.  Dow  has  considered  in  his  book. 
The  finest  houses  are  now  something  far 
more  than  mere  shelter.  They  minister 
to  a  taste  that  is  esthetic  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  shelter  is  only  incidental.  It 
is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  to 
find  more  and  more  attention  being  paid 
to  habitations,  and  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume  is  a  hopeful  indication  of 
a  growing  and  more  general  appreciation 
of  the  charm  of  architecture  on  the  part 


Peristyle  to  a  House  in  Wyoming,  N.  J.     1897.      Designed  by  Joy  Wlieelor  Dow. 
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(»l   a   \:iv^c  (lass  not    lurclolnic   so  iiili  oIIkt  is  ikjI  always  a  felicitous  consuin- 

iiiali'ly    intcrc'slcd    in    llic    llniiic      Tlu*  iiiaiioii.     So  the  reviewer,  havinj2^  found 

Ivpo^napliy  of  the  i)*)()k   is  j)k-asiii^  and  a   Innjk  of  this  personal  ^'lii,  may  offer 

liic  aulliur's  cover  tksi^n  is  happy.  with  a  certain  reluctance  what  has  heconie 

^  to  him  in  his  careful  perusal  an  intimate 

„.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ,.,       •  ,      ,  c        ,    thinir.    "I  he  House  of  Quiet  "  seems  not 

Bird  Center  Cartoons.     A  Chronicle  ol   S(K  i;il      ,      .  ,   .       ,,  i  i-       •.  •  11 

Happenings  at    Bin!  Center,  Illinois.      I'ie-     ^\^^n^.nvi\  for  the  puhhc  ;  it  IS  very  lackuij; 

lures   and   le.M    hv  John    T.   McCiiichcon     in  pose,   ill  j^ossip,   ill  "  confessions,     in 

Chicago:  AC.  McClurg  &  Co.  any  striking  of  attitudes.      It  is  the  life 

In    this    volume    arc    collected    thirty-    history— not    the    diary— of    an    lui^lish 

four  full  pa^o  reproductions  of  cartoons    gentleman  of  culture  and  wealth,  forced 

which  have  made  Bird  Center — and  Mc-     to  the  role  of  semi-invalid  in  what  should 

have  i)een  his  most  active  and 
ambitious  years.  In  sensitive- 
ness to  beauty  and  to  pain  he 
was  of  the  artistic  temperament, 
but  a  certain  intellectual  hon- 
esty saved  him  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Miltons  that  are  mute. 
lY'rhaps  there  is  a  peculiar 
value  to  a  voice  out  of  that  mul- 
titude inglorious,  of  whom  the 
Great  Silence  is  so  jealous — 
living  and  dead.  Life  is  sig- 
nificant, tho  obscure,  and  quite 
as  dignified  and  as  happy  an 
accomplishment  as  under  the 
stimulus  of  affairs,  of  power,  of 
fame.  To  find  that  artistic 
ideals  are  not  after  all  matters 
of  pre-eminent  national  or  even 
moral  importance,  to  come  even 
to  be  profoundly  grateful  that 
literature  and  art  play  a  very 
small  part  in  the  lives  of  the 
majority  of  people,  to  end  '*  a 
true  brother  of  men  and  filial 
lover  of  the  earth  "  is  an  ex- 
perience of  sincerity.  The 
Cutcheon — famous,  together  with  a  num-  profession  of  neighborliness  is  here  pre- 
ber  of  small  sketches,  a  Hst  of  the  "  elite  "  sented  with  the  finality  of  long  perspect- 
and  the  newspaper  reports  of  their  ''  so-  ive.  There  are  touches  of  humor  in  it. 
cial  functions  "  by  "  ye  editor."  The  do-  The  import  of  experience  is  the  thing 
ings  of  a  country  town  and  the  style  of  everywhere  sifted  from  the  material, 
country  journalism  have  never  before  ephemeral  fact,  to  the  demonstration  that 
been  more  amusingly  depicted,  yet  here,  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  detail  and  the 
as  in  his  political  cartoons,  Mr.  Mc-  living  of  the  simple  life  on  great  princi- 
Cutcheon  shows  the  rare  faculty  of  be-  pies  is  quite  possible,  and  is  the  sum  of 
ing  able  to  satirize  without  offending  and    wisdom.    If,  as  Johnson  has  said,  "  Every 

book  should  help  us  either  to  enjoy  life 
or  to  endure  it,"  this  may  lay  a  double 
claim  to  esteem.       ^ 
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The  Picnic. — From  "  Bird  Center  Cartoons,"    '\\  Y.  Crowell  k  Co 


to  ridicule  without  abusing. 

The  House  of  Quiet.  An  Autobiography, 
Edited  by  J.  T.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton, 
1904    $2,50  net. 

Most  of  us  have  known  some  quiet  per- 
sonalities of  deep  and  elusive  charm  that 
hold  our  aiTection  changelessly.  Yet  to 
introduce  one  of  these  fine  souls  to  an- 


Minute  Marvels  of  Nature.  Being  some  reve- 
lations of  the  microscope  exhibited  by 
Photomicrographs.  By  John  J.  Ward. 
New  York  :  T.  Y'.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Si  50. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  many  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  things  in  the  world 
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Group  of  Diatoms  ;  Actual  Diameter,  V6  Inch. — From  *'  Minute  Marvels  of  Nature."  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 


revealed  by  the  microscope  this  book  will 
be  very  useful  to  young  and  old.  There 
are  185  photomicrographs,  of  which  we 
reproduce  one,  illustrating  diatoms,  des- 
mids,  pollen,  plant  structures,  the  eggs 
and  weapons  of  insects,  and  the  hairs, 
feathers,  scales  and  skin  of  larger  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  de- 
scriptions are  clear  and  simple,  avoiding 
the  use  of  unnecessary  scientific  terms. 
The  book  is  especially  adapted  for  a 
school  or  public  library,  for  any  person 
will  enjoy  looking  it  over,  and  it  may  lead 
some  to  a  use  of  the  microscope  in  a 
search  for  simjlar  discoveries  for  them- 
selves. ^ 

The  By-Ways  of  Braithe.    By  Frances  Powell. 
New  York:  Charles  Scrib'ner's  Sons.  31.50. 

A  type  of  novel  apt  to  repeat  itself 
every  few  years  is  the  domestic  sensa- 
tional. "  Jane  Eyre "  delighted  our 
grandparents  in  just  the  same  way  that 
we  have  enjoyed  "  The  House  in  the 
Marsh,"  or  shuddered  over  "  The  House 
with  Green  Shutters,"  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Our  parents  read  "  Bleak  House," 
"  The  House  of  Seven  Gables "  and 
"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 
What  sort  of  houses  will  give  our  chil- 
dren delicious  little  shivers  down  the 
spine  we  do  not  know,  yet  we  fancy  they 
will  not  be  very  unlike  Miss  Powell's 
houses  on  the  Hudson.  Braithe  Manor 
is  one  of  them,  built  by  a  Braithe  of  evil 
memory,  a  copy  of  the  ancestral  home 
in  England,  even  to  a  "  portent  "  which 
most  common-sense  Americans  would 
think    an    undesirable    possession.      The 


By-Ways  of  Braithe  reminds  the  reader 
faintly  of  ''  Jane  Eyre,"  not  that  it  is 
written  by  a  new  Charlotte  Bronte,  nor 
that  the  characters  are  so  sharply  in- 
dividualized as  in  that  remarkable  ro- 
mance, but  the  plot  interests  in  much  the 
same  fashion ;  the  stern  and  somewhat 
elderly  hero  has  a  touch  of  Rochester  in 
his  make-up.  The  heroine  is  more  like 
the  "Beulahs"  and  "Ednas"  and 
"  Fledas  "  of  a  generation  ago.  She  is  a 
beautiful  "  saint,"  with  just  enough  of 
a  tendency  to  flirt  to  keep  her  human. 
Lillian  Braithe,  her  sister,  does  not  con- 
vince us  of  her  reality,  or  plausibility 
even.  She  is  an  impossible  person,  and 
her  cruel  remarks  are  not  such  as 
even  a  "  saint "  ought  to  endure. 
The  house  parties  held  at  Braithe 
are  curious  affairs;  the  host  divides 
his  friends  in  the  smart  set  into  three 
classes :  "  Fast,  Fine  and  Firm,"  and 
entertains  them  in  that  order.  The  read- 
ers of  the  book  are  only  privileged  to 
meet  the  first  class,  and  if  their  manners 
are  correctly  delineated  we  would  prefer 
to  be  invited  later  in  the  season  another 
time.  Still  the  story  of  their  visit  at 
Braithe  will  keep  the  reader  awake  on 
the  sleepiest  of  summer  days.  Some  of 
us  have  long  fancied  that  houses  have  a 
physiognomy,  real  houses — that  is,  not 
maddening  rows  of  cubical  cells — and 
we  are  half  persuaded  that  they  have  a 
psychology  of  their  own  as  well.  But 
can  houses  reform,  change  their  sinister 
ways,  and  become  respectable  members 
of  architectural  society?  The  By-lVays 
of  Braithe  would  seem  to  say  so. 
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The  Memoirs  of  •  Baby.  Hv  Joscpliinc  Dask- 
am  New  York.  Il.irpcr  \  Hiothcrn. 
1 .  so 

A  bri^liL  lilllc  bui>k,  well  illuslrahHl 
with  pen  sketches  by  V.  Y.  Cory,  siiital)le 
to  read  aloud,  tho  only  a  chapter  at  a 
time,  oil  the  sliady  veranda,  while  the 
listeners  swinj^  in  hammock,  or  to  be 
packed  with  the  lunch  for  a  picnic  in  the 
park.  It  is  a  clever  tho  somewhat  pro 
longcd  satire  on  the  unpractical  and 
diverse  instruction  g-iven  to  mothers  by 
the  various  guides  on  "  child  culture." 
Any  book  with  a  real  live  baby  in  it  is 
sure   to   be   popular,    and    Baby    Martin 


Vtora  "The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby  " 
Copyrtgbt,  1904,  by  Harper  A  Brothen. 

and  the  relatives  who  experiment  upon 
him  are  so  much  like  the  inhabitants  of 
other  nurseries  that  the  book  is  likely  to 
sell  as  well  as  "  Helen's  Babies "  and 
"  The  Heavenly  Twins."  We  could  not 
assert  that  any  young  parents  would 
learn  how  to  bring  up  a  child  by  read- 
ing these  Memoirs,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly have  their  confidence  in  the  in- 
fallibility of  their  own  preconceived  theo- 
ries shaken,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 


After  Worcester  Fight.  By  Allen  Fea.  With 
numerous  sketches  and  photographs  by  the 
author,  together  with  portraits.  John  Lane 
of  the  Bodley  Head,  London  and  New 
York. 

The  existence  of  such  books  as  this 
and  its  predecessor,  "  The  Flight  of  the 
King,"  testifies  to  the  power  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  royalty  to  interest  a  certain 
class  of  minds.  Great  pains  appear  to 
have  been  taken  to  attain  accuracy  of  de- 
tail in  regard  to  the  shifts  and  chances 


of  the  not  too  glorious  escape,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  of  the  handsome, 
.sensuous  and  withal  melancholy  faced 
youth  afterward  known  as  ICngland's 
**  Merry  Monarch."  To  readers  who 
take  a  i)erennial  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  fated  and  fat;il  Stuarts  these  de- 
tails will  possess  a  certain  degree  of  the 
cliarm  which  has  always  attached  to  the 
descfiidants  of  Mary  Stuart  and  of 
1  Icnry  of  Navarre. 

Pebbles 

If  any  woman  will  quit  wearing  corsets, 
we  will  quit  tobacco. — Atchison  Globe. 

....When  a  man  carries  his  gloves  it  is  a 
greater  offense  than  wearing  them. — Atchison 
Globe. 

...."Ever  since  I  can  remember,  the  top 
button  on  my  undershirt  has  been  off." — Drake 
IVatson  in  Atchison  Globe. 

....The  Vicar:  "Did  you  see  a  pedestrian 
pass  this  way  a  few  minutes  ago?"  Farm 
Hand:  "No,  sir.  I've  been  working  on  thii 
tater  patch  more'n  a  nower  and  notter  thing 
has  passed,  'cept  a  solitary  man,  and  he  was 
tramping  on  foot." — London  Telegraph. 

There  was  once  a  pair  of  young  beaux 
Who  sported  the  loudest  of  clothes, 

And  the  noise  that  they  made 

Put  the  sea  in  the  shade, 
By  the  sound  of  the  serge,  I  suppeaux. 
— University  of  Pennsylvania  Punch  Bowl. 

. ..  .Mrs.  Noopop;  "My  baby  cries  all  night. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it."  Mrs.  Know- 
itt:  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  did.  Ab  soon  as  our 
baby  commenced  to  cry  I  used  to  turn  on  all 
the  gas.  That  fooled  him.  He  thought  it  was 
broad  daylight  and  went  to  sleep." — Trained 
Motherhood. 

...  .A  correspondent  writes  from  Russia  and 
says  that  he  found  the  foUowing  epitaph  on  a 
monument  over  a  grave  in  St.  Petersburg : 
"  Here  lies  the  body  of  Maurice  Rypinsky, 
He  was  killed  by  the  Japs  and  has  been  dead 
ever  sincesky." 

— Albany  Journal. 

....Managing  Editor  (to  proprietor): 
"  Flyer,  our  new  man,  ought  to  have  a  per- 
manent position.  He's  the  best  reporter  we 
have."  Proprietor:  "How's  that?  I  thought 
he  was  a  regular  stick."  Managing  Editor: 
"  Stick  ?  Why,  he's  a  genuis !  He  found  the 
broken  rail  that  caused  that  accident  on  the 
railway,  and  sat  on  a  stone  eight  hours  wait- 
ing for  the  accident  to  occur,  so  he  could  get 
the  report  in  to-night's  paper." — The  Railroad 
Gazette. 


Editorials 


The  semiannual  index  of  The  Inde- 
pendent is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  subscriber  who  will  notify 
us  that  he  wants  a  copy.  Of  course, 
those  who  return  us  the  26  issues  of  the 
magazine  will  have  the  index  bound  in 
the  volume. 

Jl 

A  World   Leg^islature 

There  is  more  than  a  fascinating 
magnitude,  appealing  to  wide-visioned 
men,  in  the  idea  of  an  international  par- 
liament. It  is  a  practical  idea.  War  is 
a  frightful  waste  of  resources,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  indescribable  cruelties. 
The  world  has  entered  upon  an  age  of  in- 
dustry. The  demand  for  an  adjustment 
of  conflicting  interests  by  means  less  cost- 
ly than  fire  and  sword  will  continually 
grow  stronger.  The  economic  instinct 
will  more  and  raore  reinforce  the  impera- 
tive of  humanity. 

Because  of  its  eminently  practical 
quality  the  article  by  Mr.  Hayne  Davis 
on  '*  A  World's  Congress,"  which  we 
publish  this  week,  merits  serious  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Davis's  argument  that  an 
international  court  like  The  Hague  Tri- 
bunal can  never  play  a  large  part  in  inter- 
national affairs,  unless  it  is  backed  up  by 
international  legislation, .  is  convincing. 
It  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  evo- 
lution of  political  institutions  a  certain 
inevitable  order  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed. The  wager  of  battle  between  in- 
dividuals, between  hordes  or  clans,  be- 
tween tribes,  between  petty  states,  has 
slowly  yielded  to  adjudication.  Attempts 
to  adjudicate  have  revealed  the  necessity 
of  discussing  conflicting  interests  in  a 
comparative  way.  Out  of  discussion 
and  comparison  have  emerged  general 
rules  or  principles  of  positive  law,  and 
these  thenceforth  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  judicial  decision.  Adjudication 
has  always  preceded  legislation  and 
legislation  has  always  been  the  normal 
consequence  of  adjudication. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  phase 
of  political  evolution.  Mr.  Davis  does 
not  take  account  of  it,  but  it  must  be 
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thought  about  before  the  merits  of  his 
plan  can  intelligently  be  estimated.  Ad- 
judication and  legislation  have  hitherto 
l)een  followed  by  an  evolution  of  execu- 
tive power.  Just  as  the  court  gives  birth 
to  the  legislature,  so  the  legislature,  de- 
siring to  enforce  its  acts,  delegates  power 
to  an  executive  agent  to  organize  and 
employ  the  physical  force  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Historically  the  executive 
branch  of  government  is  created  by  the 
legislative  branch — the  seeming  excep- 
tions are  apparent  only — and  sooner  or 
later  the  legislative  body  always  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  created  executive  power. 

While,  therefore,  the  parallel  is  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  that  Mr.  Davis 
draws  between  conditions  that  in  Eng-' 
land,  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
have  led  to  federation  and  federal  legis- 
lation, and  existing  international  condi- 
tions that  call  for  the  creation  of  a  world 
congress — it  is  incomplete.  Mr.  Davis 
does  not  argue  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
world-wide  federation  of  nations  under 
a  completely  unified  government,  com- 
prising the  executive  as  well  as  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  powers.  Yet,  without 
an  executive  agent  and  organization,  the 
acts  and  resolves  of  a  world  legislature 
would  have  a  merely  advisory  force. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  certainly 
not  ready  for  such  political  integration. 
In  the  distant  future  they  may  accept  it, 
but  any  present  hope  that  war  may  be 
made  an  end  of  by  this  means  is  surely 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  proposi- 
tion to  establish  an  international  legis- 
lature, therefore,  must  be  considered 
with  strict  reference  to  whatever  value 
the  resolves  of  such  a  body  might  have 
as  advice  or  recommendation,  appealing 
to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  civil- 
ized men,  and  enforceable  only  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion. 

Looking  at  the  question  in  this  way, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of 
a  world  legislature  would  be  of  inesti- 
mable worth.  Intelligence  and  conscience 
are  neither  constant  nor  diminishing  fac- 
tors in  the  life  of  mankind.  Generation 
by  generation  they  are  becoming  might- 
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icr  and  more  active  forces.  A  world  kind  of  nostalj^ia,  the  result  of  a  lack  of 
legislature,  brin^iii^^  toj^ether  some  of  fitness  in  those  who  have  tried  to  make 
the  best  minds  of  every  realm,  for  the  themselves  at  lu^me  in  it.  For  what  is 
discussion  of  international  interests  and  very  rare  and  cxcci)tional  in  literature 
for  the  formulation  of  general  ininciples  nowadays  is  evidence  of  any  other  rjuali- 
that  ouj^ht  to  j^overn  international  rela-  lication  than  a  more  or  less  p.iinfnllv  ac- 
tions,   would    powerfully    promote    the  (piired  dexterity. 

growth    of    both    intelligence    and    con-         Nor  is  the  reascjn  of  this  state  of  af- 

sciencc.     ]t  would  he  a  fonun  in  which  fairs  far  to  seek.     Iwery  art,  the  art  of 

the  best  public  opinion  would  be  created,  the  novel  as  well  as  another,  tends  after 

Moreover,  discussion  in  and  of  itself  a  while  to  become  deliberate.    Its  powers 

discourages  resort  to  violence.     It  delays,  are  enlarged  and  multij)lied,  its  rerpiire- 

it  inhibits  action.    To  a  certain  extent  the  ments  increased,  its  proccdcs  grow  into 

mere  habit  of  discussing  international  re-  a   code,    its   practitioners   are   forced   to 

lations  in  a  world  legislature  would  op-  study  it  consciously,  and  a  criticism  gradu- 

erate  as  a  discouragement  of  war,  even  ally  grows  up  around  it,  until  its  methods 

in  the  absence  of  any  power  to  enforce  are  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  any  one 

decisions.     And  this  consideration  sug-  can  learn  to  turn  a  phrase  or  put  together 

gests  a  further  thought,  that  may  have  a  plot  or  conduct  a  dialog  as  well  as  the 

in  it  the  germ  of  prophecy.    Thus  far  in  best  of  the  great  originals.    In  short,  the 

political  history  legislatures  have  always  novel  has  become  by  this  time  a  trade  or 

established  executive  power  because  they  an  **  art,"  to  which  men  turn  as  advisedly 

themselves  have  been  expressions  of  the  as    to    horseshoeing   or   the    carving   of 

will  of  mankind  to  command  and  to  com-  cherry  stones.     People,  too,  begin  to  talk 

pel  obedience.     As  organs  for  the  crea-  about  it,  the  papers  are  full  of  it,  not  as 

tion  of  standards,  of  principles  and  of  a  living  tissue  of  ideas,  but  as  a  com- 

ideals  appealing  to  reason  and  conscience  modity  or  curiosity — its  sales,  the  process 

only,  which  the  people  would  obey  with-  of  its  manufacture,  the  personal  habits 

out    being    forced    thereto,    legislatures  of  its  makers,  and  what  not.    It  is  litera- 

would  need  no  executive  power.      Is  it  ture  no  longer ;  it  is  only  a  book, 
not  possible  that  in  a  legislature  of  the        To  this  mercantile  or  commercial  view 

world  we  might  have  the  beginning  of  of  literature  George   Sand   stands  as   a 

that  highest  and  ideally  desirable  regula-  contrast   and    a   lesson.      If   one    would 

tion    of    human    conduct    from    which  touch  at  once  the  spring  of  her  power, 

executive  enforcement  should  have  dis-  that    which    gives    her    distinction    and 

appeared?  originality,  it  is  as  an  improvisatrice  that 

«)t  she  must  be  considered.     In  this  respect 

she    has    probably    never   been    equaled. 

GeorP'e   Sand  While   Balzac   and  so  many  others   for 

several  generations  were  laboring  pain- 

A  CURRENT  novel  usually  falls  into  one  fully  all  around  her,  wringing  out  their 

of    two    classes.      It  is  either  a  feat  of  work  in  paroxysms  and  convulsions,  she 

strength  or  a  sleight  of  hand  trick,  ac-  was  flowing  easily  in  a  copious,  limpid 

cording  to  the  kind  of  man  that  performs  and   seemingly   inexhaustible   stream   of 

it.    The  one  sort  is  the  man  of  ordinary  prose.      No  one,   whether  critic  or  ac 

parts  and  extraordinary  vigor,  who  has  quaintance,  has  ever  spoken  of  her  spon- 

taken  to  writing  as  he  might  have  done  taneity  without  admiration.     Gautier  re- 

to  business  and  has  made  a  success  of  it  turns  from  a  visit  which  he  has  made  her 

by  the  same  energetic  methods  as  would  in  the  country,  amazed  at  the  ease  and 

have  carried  him  on  in  trade  or  politics,  regularity  with  which  she  wrote,  without 

The  other  is  the  dilettante  or  ''  artist,"  any  of  that  excitement,  anxiety  or  irrita- 

who  trifles  curiously  with  literature  as  tion  w^hich  we  have  come  to  associate 

an  elegant  accomplishment,  very  much  as  with    literature.      "  Imagine,"    says    an- 

one  might  learn  to  write  or  speak  a  dead  other  contemporary,   "  that  you  have  a 

language.    In  either  case  the  product  has  faucet    open    in    the    house ;    some    one 

lost  its   distinction   and   charm  and  be-  comes  in,  you  close  it.     .     .     .     That's 

come  infected  with  a  vague  trouble,  a  the    way    with    Madame    Sand."      "  No 
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writer,"  asserts   Mr.   James,  "  has   pro-  along  the  sea  beach  or  through  country 

tkiced  such  great  etTects  with  an  equal  lanes.     What  a  few  years  ago  was  only 

absence  of  premeditation."  a  twilight  privilege  and  restricted  to  a 

This,  then,  is  the  source  of  George  radius  of  a  hundred  yards  has  become 
Sand's  power — the  facility  of  native  en-  gradually  extended  in  time  and  space. 
dowment.  Dissect  her  novels  and  you  College  boys  and  girls,  whose  brains 
will  find  nothing  so  very  tremendous  ac-  most  needed  room  to  expand  and  the 
cording  to  present  notions.  There  are  no  passing  breezes  to  radiate  ofif  the  heat 
great  characters,  no  very  profound  or  generated  by  their  burning  thoughts, 
permanent  problems,  no  massive  archi-  were  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  innova- 
tectonics.  And  yet  at  her  best  she  has  tion.  The  habit  of  the  school  time  and 
produced  what  is  perhaps  the  highest  of  the  vacation  season  will  inevitably 
achievement  of  literary  art,  a  perfect  tend  to  be  carried  into  ordinary  work- 
style — at  once  refined  and  original,  thor-  aday  life  until,  let  us  hope  in  the  course 
oughly  simple,  flexible  and  picturesque,  of  the  present  century,  a  man  may  go 
where  the  image  is  still  idea  and  the  idea  hatless  to  his  shop  or  office  without  fear 
image — a  style  which  owes  its  felicity  to  of  encountering  the  shrill  reproach  of 
the  literary  qualification  that  is  to-day  that  most  uncompromising  of  conserva- 
the  least  reputed  of  all  and  is  yet  the  most  tives,  the  small  boy. 
essential   to  natural  gift.  In  England  the  anti-hat  movement  has 

A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  her  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  reform,  a  cru- 

birth,  July  5,  1804,  but  her  novels  show  sade,  with  all  the  usual  paraphernalia  of 

no    decline    in    popularity.      They    are  societies,  pledges  and  demonstrations.   It 

among  the  few  which  stand  the  change  is  said  to  have  begun  in  Leeds,  and  to 

of  language  and  the  lapse  of  time.    They  have     spread    amazingly    through    the 

are  not  only  to  be  found  everywhere  in  country,  and  even  to  have  invaded  Lon- 

the   serried   ranks   of   "  standard   litera-  don,  where,  according  to  the  Daily  News, 

ture,"  but,  what  is  a  better  proof  of  their  "  the    reformers  "   may   be    seen    every 

human  interest,  they  are  among  the  most  evening  about  five  or  six  o'clock  passing 

worn  and  soiled  in  every  public  library.  bareheaded  to  their  homes. 

^  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  during 

a  large  part  of  the  year  and  in  sheltered 

Hats   Off  city  life  no  covering  is  needed  for  the 

head.    Hats  are  neither  useful  nor  orna- 

It  is  so  rare  that  a  comfortable  and  mental,  only  customary.  The  evolution 
hygienic  costume  or  custom  becomes  of  the  hat  has  been  in  general  an  al- 
fashionable  that  we  hardly  dare  to  call  leviation.  The  iron  helmet  gave  way  in 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  time  to  the  "  stove-pipe."  This  rounded 
permissible  for  both  men  and  women  to  into  the  Derby,  and  dimpled  into  various 
go  without  their  hats  lest  Fashion,  realiz-  forms  of  soft  hats.  The  straw  hat,  since 
ing  that  she  is  in  danger  of  becoming  it  is  neither  light,  handsome,  cheap,  corn- 
sensible,  should  change  her  mind  and  fortable,  durable  nor  protective,  fulfilled 
again  press  upon  our  enfranchised  brows  all  the  requirements  of  fashionable  rai- 
the  cruel  boxes  which  we  have  worn  so  ment,  but  when  hats  from  Panama  and 
long.  But  the  movement  seems  to  be  the  other  zones  became  cheap  their  ugliness 
resultant  of  so  many  forces  as  to  be  irre-  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  it  was 
sistible.  We  see  every  day  men  riding  felt  more  distinctive  to  go  bareheaded.^ 
on  horseback  and  even  in  carriages  Feminine  headgear  has  undergone  a 
through  the  city  streets  without  hats ;  in  concomitant  process  of  elimination, 
time  they  may  even  walk  so.  They  may  Women  used  to  bear  water  jars  and 
now  if  they  carry  golf  sticks  or  tennis  bundles  of  fagots  on  their  heads.  Later 
rackets  to  prove  that  they  are  rich  these  burdens  were  exchanged  for  cir- 
enough  to  afford  hats.  The  summer  cular  zoological  and  botanical  gardens. 
girl,  with  an  oriel  window  on  her  chest  Like  the  planetary  rings  of  the  nebular 
and  her  sleeves  run  down  at  the  heels,  theory,  this  disk  became  continually 
and  her  hair  like  an  overhanging  thatch  flatter,  wider  and  thinner,  until  it  became 
or  poorly  built  hay  stack,  wanders  hatless  a  mere  halo  above  the  woman's  head. 
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Now  even  lliis  fades  away  as  we  j^^azc. 
Any  halo  (l(jes  when  we  Inok  closely  at 
the  j)erson  wearing  it.  It  nuist  he  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  not  every  woman 
is  entitled  to  a  halo.  Some  have  a  style 
of  beauty  to  which  such  a  saintly  decora- 
tion is  nnhecominj^^ 

Indoors  in  pnblic  places  men  have  long 
been  privileged  to  dofif  their  hats,  and 
women  are  now  following  suit.  In  Wyo- 
ming, where  women  have  the  ballot, 
feminine  sellishness  in  one  of  its  most 
obnoxious  forms  was  suppressed  by  a 
State  law  re(juiring  women  to  remove 
their  headgear  in  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment. By  means  of  laws,  polite  requests, 
public  remonstrances  and,  let  us  be 
charitable  enough  to  believe,  some 
twinges  of  conscience,  the  same  result 
has  been  attained  in  most  cities  of  this 
country.  In  theatres  everywhere  now 
all  the  ladies  among  the  spectators  wear 
no  hats.  Only  the  ladies  who  are  on  ex- 
hibition, on  the  stage  or  in  the  boxes, 
keep  the  old  custom. 

Churchgoers  are  not  yet  become  as 
Christian  in  this  respect  as  theater- 
goers. Instead  of  sending  around 
question  blanks  to  ascertain  why  men 
do  not  attend  church,  it  would  be  more 
to  the  point — and  require  less  station- 
ery— to  inquire  why  men  do  go  to  church 
when  the  chances  are  two  to  one  that 
they  cannot  see  the  minister's  face.  If 
they  want  to  look  at  birds  and  insects  and 
flowers  they  can  see  more  and  better 
ones  in  the  woods,  alive  and  growing. 
Women  are  not  equally  annoyed,  be- 
cause if  a  cart-wheel  hat  shuts  out  their 
view  they  can  spend  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  hour  in  studying  millinery. 
Last  Sunday  clergymen  in  Newark  and 
Jersey  City  asked  the  women  in  their 
congregations  to  leave  their  hats  at  home. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  women  in  other 
churches  will  be  considerate  enough  to 
do  this  without  clerical  admonition.  If 
they  do  not,  it  might  be  well  for  the  men 
to  force  the  issue  by  becoming  Jews.  A 
plug  hat  is  not  so  wide  as  a  church  door, 
but  it  will  serve. 

The  laws  of  etiquet  require  that  hats 
shall  not  be  worn  in  the  presence  of 
rulers.  But  in  America  every  man  is  a 
king  and  in  several  of  our  States  all  the 
women  are  queens.  Let  us,  then,  un- 
cover in  deference  to  our  royal  peers. 


riic  Stratcj^y  ol   'lu<>   Wars 

Ili.SToKY  repeats  itself,  but  rarely  with 
such  chxse  similarity  as  in  the  two  cain- 
l)aigns  of  the  Jaj)ancsc  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria  ten  years  ajiart.  The  .sanic 
order  of  movements  has  been  followed 
this  year  as  in  1H94,  the  same  strategy 
has  been  employed  and  so  far  with  al- 
most identical  results.  Only  the  enemy 
is  different ;  but  not  so  different  as  might 
have  been  expected.  The  Russians  seem 
to  have  learned  nothing  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Chinese.  Evidently  in 
their  war  college  textbooks  there  is  no 
chapter  dealing  with  the  Manchurian  war 
of  ten  years  ago.  As  the  military  expert 
of  the  London  Times  says : 

"  Whether  the  Russians  had  ever  heard  of 
tlie  battle  of  October  25th,  1894,  ^^c  cannot 
tell ;  all  we  know  is  that  they  occupied  the 
same  positions  as  the  Chinese,  were  misled  by 
the  same  ruses,  and  destroyed  by  the  same 
attacks  from  the  same  direction." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  army 
is  composed  in  part  of  the  same  men 
fighting  under  the  same  commanders  in 
the  same  country.  The  "  Yamagata 
opening  "  has  been  played  a  second  time 
with  equal  success,  and  now  the  Japanese 
occupy  substantially  the  same  position  as 
they  did  at  the  close  of  1894.  Now,  as 
before,  the  three  armies,  marching  from 
Feng-Wang-Cheng  on  the  east,  from 
Siuyen  on  the  southeast  and  the  Liao- 
Tung  peninsula  on  the  south,  have  joined 
and  together  present  a  concave  front  of 
a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  threatening 
at  one  time  Hai-Cheng,  Liao-Yang  and 
Mukden.  The  map  in  our  "  Survey  of 
the  World  "  giving  the  movements  of 
the  present  campaign  would  serve  as  well 
to  illustrate  the  former.  Five  months 
after  the  first  landing  of  troops  in  Korea 
they  are  where  they  were  after  six  and 
a  half  months  in  1894,  with  the  very 
importaiTt  exception  that  Port  Arthur  is 
not  yet  taken.  In  1894  Port  Arthur  was 
defended  by  10,000  Chinese  with  330 
guns.  Now  there  are  five  times  as  many 
soldiers  in  the  beleaguered  fortress, 
which  is  as  nearly  impregnable  as  Rus- 
sian military  science  can  make  it.  The 
presence  of  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  will 
also  make  it  impossible  for  the  Japanese 
to  employ  the  same  tactics  and  carry  the 
main  fortifications  by  assault  in  a  single 
day. 
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The  most  important  deviations  in  the 
two  wars  are  due  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinin^^  the  operations  to  Manchuria.  Wei- 
Hai-Wei  is  now  a  British  port.  The 
Japanese  could  land  this  time  at  the 
northern  Kin-Chan  hccause  this  is  out- 
side of  Manchuria.  There  has  been  no 
single  naval  engagement  to  compare  with 
tlu-  battle  of  the  Yalu  on  September  15th, 
1894,  and  since  Admiral  Togo  has  kept 
the  Russian  fleet  confined  to  Port  Arthur 
the  Japanese  have  been  free  to  land 
troops  wherever  they  pleased ;  at  Taku- 
Shan  and  on  both  sides  the  Liao-Tung 
peninsula. 

The  Japanese  have  beaten  their  for- 
mer record  for  the  occupation  of  Korea. 
It  was  nearly  five  months  after 
troops  were  landed  there  before  the 
Chinese  were  driven  north  of  the  Yalu, 
while  this  year  the  Russians  were  sim- 
ilarly dispossessed  in  less  than  three. 

In  the  number  of  troops  engaged  and 
losses  on  both  sides  the  present  war  is, 
of  course,  by  far  the  more  important. 
At  the  end  of  1894,  that  is  at  about  the 
same  stage  as  is  reached  by  the  war 
now,  the  total  losses  on  the  Japanese 
side  were  430  killed  and  1,712  wounded. 
The  Chinese  lost  in  the  same  length  of 
time    6,676   killed    and    9,696   wounded. 

A    Comparative    Chronological    Table    of   the    Two 
Wars. 

Chinese-Japanese     War.       Russian-Japanese    War, 
1894.  1904. 


May,  1894. — Chinese 
troops  invaded   Korea. 

June  3. — The  Japa- 
nese Government  an- 
nounced at  Pelfin  its 
intention  to  take  any 
necessary  measures  to 
protect  its  interests  in 
Korea. 

June  8.  —  Japanese 
troops  landed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Korea. 

July  25.  —  Japanese 
cruisers  attacked  a 
Chinese  war  ship  and 
transport  going  to 
Korea  and  sank  the 
latter.  In  another  en- 
gagement the  same 
day  two  Chinese  cruis- 
ers  were    sunk. 

Aug.  1.  —  Formal 
Declaration  of  War  by 
Japan. 

Aug.  11.  —  Twelve 
Japanese  war  ships  and 
six  torpedo  boats  en- 
tered the  harbor  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei  at  mid- 
night to  surprise  the 
Chinese  fleet.  Foiled  by 
the  commander  of  a 
British  war  ship,  who 
"  fired  a  salute." 


Jan..  1904. — Russian 
troops  invade  Korea. 

Feb.  6. — The  Japa- 
nese Government  an- 
nounced at  St.  Peters- 
burg its  inte'Ution  to 
take  any  necessary 
measures  to  protect  its 
interests  in  Korea. 

Feb.  7.  —  Japanese 
troops  landed  on  the 
west  coast   of  Korea. 

Feb.  8.— The  Japa- 
nese fleet  destroyed  the 
"  Variag  "  and  "  Ko- 
rietz  "  in  the  harbor  of 
Chemulpo.  Korea. 


Feb.  10.  --  Formal 
Declaration  of  War  by 
Japan. 

Feb.  8.  —  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  attacked 
at  midnight  the  Russian 
fleet  at  Port  Arthur 
and  disabled  three  ves- 
sels. Repeated  at- 
tempts to  block  the 
harbor  during  the  next 
two    months. 


August.  —  Japanese 
troopH  landed  la  Ivorea 
at  FuHUii,  Wuusuii  un<l 
Chemulpo.  Seoul  oc- 
cupied. 


Aug.    20. — Treaty    of 
alliuiice     concluded     be 
tween  Japan  and  Korea. 

Sept.  15.  —  Chinese 
defeated  in  a  liaid 
fought  battle  at  Ping- 
Yang,  Korea,  and  re- 
treated to  the  Yalu 
River,  followed  by  the 
Japanese,  who  fortlfled 
Wlju. 

Sept.  15. — Naval  bat- 
tle at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yalu.  Chinese  :  8  bat- 
tle ships,  4  crulHers.  4 
torpedo  boats.  Japa- 
nese :  9  cruisers,  5  tor- 
pedo boats.  Eight  Chi- 
nese vessels  sunk  or 
disabled.  No  Japanese 
ships  disabled. 

Oct.  25.— The  Japa- 
nese crossed  the  Yalu. 
attacked  the  Chinese 
left  flank  by  fording 
the  Ai  River,  and  car- 
ried the  hights  of 
Kulien-Cheng.  The  Chi- 
nese retreated  to  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 

Oct.  28. — The  .Tapa 
nese  reached  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng.  The  Chi- 
nese retreated  without 
a  fight  toward  Mukden 
and  fortified  the  pass 
of  Mao-Tien.  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng  was  made 
the  base  of  operations, 
and  troops  sent  west- 
ward b.v  three  roads. 
One  division  sent  to 
Takushan. 

Nov.  11.  —  General 
Nodzu  marched  from 
Takushan  to  Siuyen 
and  defeated  the  Chi- 
nese, who  retired  to 
Hai-Cheng. 

Oct.  26.  —  Japanese 
army  landed  without 
opposition  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Liao-Tung 
peninsula,  near  Pitse- 
Wu. 


Nov.  4.  —  Japanese 
army  marched  south 
and  captured  Kin-Chau 
neck  after  feeble  re- 
sistance by  1,500  Chi- 
nese. 

Nov.  5. — Talienwan 
was  taken.  Japanese 
troops  advanced  toward 
Port  Arthur  and  be- 
sieged  it. 

Nov.  22. — Port  Ar- 
thur captured  by  a 
double  attack  by  sea 
and  land. 


The  Japanese  landed 
at  Kin-Chau,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Liao-Tung,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Hal-Cheng, 
where  a  decisive  oattle 
was    fought   Dec.    19. 


February.  —  Japanese 
troops  landed  In  Korea 
at  Fusaa.  Woasan  and 
Chemulpo.  Seoul  oc- 
cupied. 

Feb.  28. — Treaty  of 
alliaace  concluded  be- 
tween Japan  and  Korea. 

March  5.  —  Skirmish 
at  Ping-Yang.  Russians 
retreated  to  the  Yalu 
River,  followed  by  the 
Japaue«e,  who  fortified 
Wlju. 


May  1. — The  Japa- 
nese crossed  theYalu.  at- 
tacked the  Russian  left 
fiank  by  fording  the  AI 
River,  and  carried  the 
hights  of  Kulien- 
Cheng.  The  Russians 
retreated  to  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 

May  6. — The  Japa- 
nese reached  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng.  The  Rus- 
sians retreated  withont 
a  fight  toward  Mukden 
and  fortified  the  pass 
of  Mao-Tien.  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng  was  made 
the  base  of  operations, 
and  troops  sent  west- 
ward by  three  roads. 
Takushan  occupied  from 
the  sea. 

June  8.  —  General 
Nodzu  marched  from 
Takushan  to  Siuyen 
and  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians, who  retired  to 
Hal-Cheng. 

May  6.  —  Japanese 
landed  without  opposi- 
tion on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  the 
Liao-Tung  peninsula, 
near  Pitse-Wu  and 
Port   Adams. 

May  26.  —  Japanese 
army  marched  south 
and  captured  Kin- 
Chau  neck  after  a  fierce 
battle.  The  Japanese 
lost    3,500    men. 

May  27. — Talienwan 
was  taken,  and  Dalny 
a  few  days  later. 
Japanese  troops  ad- 
vanced toward  Port 
Arthur  and  besieged  it. 


The  Japanese  ad 
vanced  north  up  the 
Liao-Tung  peninsula, 
defeated  the  Russians 
at  Waf:in>;  l\ao,  and 
concentrated  around 
Hal-Cheng. 
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(•i;[rH./''op..IS'  J/.v  I>ictiircs  to  he  rcinovcfl  from  the  French 

iitk'«>tiaiitmH.  courts  of  jiistico.     Wc  (\o  not  have  them 

nvi,.      14.— woi  Hal  in  our  courts,  and   wc  do  rij^ht ;  hut  it 

Wol    rnuturod.  (Iq^S    j^^j    JqHq^    j|,,^   ^|^^y   j,j,^„i,i    ^^   rc- 

March  4.— Niuchwniin  moved   there.     The  Contrrctfations  were 

With  much  justice  cliarf:]^c(i  with  tcachinp^ 

p«'jwo'''Hi[Ju'd  '  la"^  siii^  disloyalty.  They  wcrealsoconcentratinpan 

'""""•'<•''''  immense  amount  of  wealth,  and  carrying 

'♦'*  on  larpc  l)usinesses  on  the  lahor  of  ccli- 

Court   Room   Cliristianity  '^■'""'  with  wliul,  otlior  people  could  not 

^  compete.      1  heir   very  cehljacy,   imposed 

Tiii<:  contention  of  Protestants  that  hy  irrcvocahlc  vow,  was  with  consider- 
there  is  danger  in  usin^  images  in  wor-  able  reason  said  to  he  a  wrong  to  society 
ship  because  of  the  tendency,  altogether  and  the  state.  lUit  a  cross  in  a  court 
top'  strong  in  all  of  us,  but  especially  room  teaches  no  treason,  amasses  no 
strong  in  the  ignorant,  to  confuse  the  wealth,  underbids  no  labor,  vows  no  celi- 
symbol  with  the  spiritual  conception  for  bacy.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  religious  em- 
which  it  stands,  has  always  been  denied  blem  against  which,  in  a  Government  in- 
by  Catholics,  but  it  receives  some  con-  stitution,  a  Jew  has  the  right  to  complain, 
firmation  from  recent  scenes  in  the  Hut  in  the  country  districts  there  are  no 
French  courts,  from  which  the  crucifixes  Jews  to  complain ;  the  people  are  all 
have  been  removed.  In  several  places  the  Catholics,  and  they  bitterly  resent  the  re- 
witnesses  have  objected  that  it  was  im-  moval  of  the  emblems  of  their  faith  from 
possible  for  them  to  take  the  oath  to  tell  the  walls  where  they  have  stood  for  ages, 
the  truth  "  before  God  and  man  "  because  The  fact  that  France  does  not  pretend 
there  was  no  pictorial  representation  of  to  separate  Church  and  State  makes  it 
Christ  in  the  room.  In  some  courts  the  consistent  to  put  emblems  of  faith  in  pub- 
judge  has  satisfied  them  by  giving  a  les-  He  buildings.  Especially  is  it  of  use  in 
son  in  the  elements  of  faith,  explaining  courts ;  for  the  people  ask,  How  can  we 
that  to  the  good  Catholic  God  was  every-  tak-e  oath  in  the  presence  of  God  if  the 
where.  In  other  cases  their  scruples  divine  symbol  is  removed  ?  France  ought 
could  not  be  so  removed,  and  a  small  cru-  to  denounce  the  Concordat,  abolish  her 
cifix  had  to  be  produced  upon  which  they  subventions  to  religion,  and  then  grant 
could  take  the  oath.  full    liberty    to    all    religions    to   preach, 

That  this  materialiscic  superstition  is  teach  and  do  alms  at  their  own  expense 
not  confined  to  the  unlearned  is  shown  and  in  perfect  freedom.     So  long  as  the 
by  a  recent  case  before  the  Assize  Court  state  is  mixed   up   with  religion   she  is 
at    Versailles,    wherein    M.    J.    Bonzon,  sure  to  be  in  trouble.    But  in  such  a  case 
counsel   for  the   defense,   demanded  the  as  these  crosses  and  crucifixes  and  paint- 
release  of  his  client  on  the  ground  that  ings  things  should  be  left  as  they  are  un- 
the   oaths   taken   by    jurymen   and   wit-  til  people  begin  to  complain  that  their 
nesses  were  invalid  since  no  image  of  the  consciences  are  insulted.      The    case    is 
divinity  appeared  in  the  court  room.     A  much  like  that  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
Catholic,  who  had  sworn  before  God  to  in  our  public  schools.     The  practice  be- 
tell  the  truth,  was  not  bound  by  this  oath  gan    when    everybody    wanted    it,    and 
unless  a  crucifix   was   used,   for  in  the  where  the  people  want  it  retained  this  has 
Catholic  Church  the  image  of  Christ  is  been  properly  done,  even  if  the  practice 
essential,  and  "  the  crucifix  is  the  neces-  of  a  religious  service  in  the  public  school 
sary  intermediary  between  God  and  the  is  against  the  theory  of  our  Government, 
faithful."      The  court  rejected  this  in-  While  on  the  subject  of  judicial  oaths 
genious  plea.  we  take  this  occasion  to  protest  against 
There  were  more  or  less  plausible  rea-  the  relic  of  medievalism,  which  still  pre- 
sons  given  for  the  suppression    of    the  vails  even  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
Congregations     and     their     schools     in  the  kissing  of  the  Bible.     This  disgust- 
France,  altho  they  did  not  convince  us ;  ing  and  irreverent  custom  has  no  justi- 
but  it  is  much  harder  to  justify  the  law  fication  in  either  religion  or  public  policy. 
which  requires  the  crosses  and  religious  It  may  be  necessary  to  keep  in  the  court 
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room  Bibles,  such  as  are  advertised  "with  tanagers,    catbirds,    king    birds    and    a 

aseptic  washable  covers,"  for  the  benefit  dozen  more  will  quickly  unite  to  fight  a 

of    occasional    bibliolaters,    just    as    we  crow    that    enters    their    neighborhood, 

bring  in  a  chicken  to  be  decapitated  by  a  The  sentiment  in  favor    of    such  birds 

Chinaman  taking  the  oath;  but  the  ordi-  originates  with  our  Department  of  Agri- 

nary  Christian  is  neither  a  materialist  nor  culture,  and  Stations,  which  send  out  bul- 

a  fetish  worshiper,  and  should  not  be  ex-  letins   declaring   that       after   analyzing 

pected  publicly  to  proclaim  himself  to  be  fifty  crow  stomachs,     nothing  has  been 

something  of  both  by  taking  a  corporal  found   exce|)t   mice,   crickets,   etc.     The 

ju         ^                   ■'           "  same  whitewashing  reports  are  sent  out 

It' would  even  do  no  harm  if  some  of  for  hawks  and  owls.    Nobody  undertakes 

oi,r    modern   preachers    should    rea<l    to  Jo  assert  that  every  crow  >"  the  world 

their    people   next    Sunday    the    sermon  breaks  up  a  robin  s  nest,  but  every  crow 

wl  ich   St    Chrysostom  preached  to  the  that  gets  a  chance  to  do  it  does  it      If 

pe,p.e  of   AntiLh,  cont-Iining  the  pas-  ^  .•^-Sh^eV^^^dte-lVyloSn 

^^^^'  in    his    stomach.      We  have  seen  these 

"But  do  thou,  if  thou  heedest  nothing  else,  black   fellows,  time  and   again,   perched 

at  least  reverence  the  very  book  thou  holdest  on  the  edge  of  a  nest,  and  studying  the 

forth  to  be  sworn  by,  and  open  the  Gospel  thou  contents,  to  select  the  juiciest  and  sweet- 

takest  in  thy  hands  to  administer  the  oath,  and,  ^^^  ^^^  dinner      Hawks  will  do  the  same 

hearing  what  Christ  therein  saith  of  oaths,  trem-  b^^si^ess.      It  is  utterly  impossible  about 

ble  and  desist^           f  thou  behevest  that   the  ^  ^           ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^-^^  paradise, 

man  is  true,  do  not  impose  the  obligation  of  -                     ,      ^^^L^f^^  Kw 

the  oath ;  but  if  thou  knowest  him  to  be  a  liar,  J^  these  marauders  are  to  be  protected  by 

do  not  force  him  to  commit  perjury."  law.    We  rather  agree  with  the  State  of 

Rhode  Island,  that  has  placed  a  bounty 

***  on  crows,  hawks  and  owls,  notwithstand-  = 

Audubon  Work  ing  the  protests  of  several  sportsmen's 

clubs  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  Auau- 

Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  has  bon  Society.  We  repeat  that  the  sympathy 

been  busy  of  late  on  bird  legislation.     A  extended  by  these  societies  is  probably 

summary  of  this  gives  us  a  very  pictur-  genuine,  but  mistaken, 

esque  view  of  what  people  will  undertake  The  progress  made  in  other  directions 

to  do  who  are  only  half  educated.     Our  is,  however,  exceedingly  encouraging.  In 

legislators  are  pretty  fairly  well  awake  to  New  York  State  the  effort  to  repeal  the 

the  fact  that  the  destruction    of    birds,  law  that  forbade  spring  shooting  of  water 

which  has  gone  on  in  the  United  States,  fowl    was    defeated.      This    is   a   grand 

has  been  an  enormous  blunder.    Farmers  achievement,  for  the  Long  Island  waters 

are   beginning   to   comprehend   the    fact  are  a  great  resting  place  for  water  fowl 

that  the  very  birds  which  they  have  been  during  their  northern  migration.    By  the 

most  troubled  with  are  the  ones  that  they  present  law  they  are  protected  there,  af- 

cannot  get  along  without.  ter  the  first  of  January.    Maine  has  a  law 

There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  this  protecting  eider  ducks,  of  which  there  are 

legislation,    in    several    of    the    States,  probably  not  one  hundred  pairs  left  in 

against  which  we  protest.    In  Massachu-  that  State.    Yet  it  is  said  that  the  law  is 

setts  there  has  been  a  struggle  to  enact  a  being  violated,  and  a  probable  extinction 

bill  to  protect  hawks  and  owls.    Virginia  of  this  glorious  bird  will    result.      The 

has  had  such  a  law,  but  has  given  it  up —  biggest  fight  of  the  year  took  place  in  New 

and,  we  believe,  very  wisely.     Whatever  Jersey,  where  two  separate  bills,  in  suc- 

can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  owls  in  Some  cession,  permitting  the  killing  of  robins, 

sections  of  the  country,  we  believe  that  were  defeated.    The  fact  is  the  robin  may 

nothing  can  be  said  judiciously  in  favor  be  a  pest,  but  he  will  be  such  only  where 

of  hawks,  crows  and  blackbirds.     There  man  is  either  stupid  or  ignorant.     He  is 

must  not  be  too  much  of  the  sentimental  a  good  judge  of  cherries,  and  takes  a  de- 

and  benevolent  mixed  in  with  this  study  of  cent  share  of  berries.     The  remedy  is  a 

the  bird  question.    The  simple  fact  is  that  simple  one ;  let  the  people  plant  cherries 

our  whole  republic  of  song  birds  hates  as  freely  in  proportion  as  they  grew  wild 

the  crow  and  hates  the  hawk.     Robins,  before  man  cut  them,  and  the  robin  will 
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jjct  all  hv  wants,  and  his  dinners  will  not 
l)c  noted.  The  fact  is  wc  cannot  have 
bird  allies  without  we  count  them  into 
the  family  and  i)repare  for  their  food 
It  is  easily  possible  for  any  one  to  grow 
more  wild  cherries  about  his  fences,  or 
cultivated  sorts,  either;  to  i)lant  i'artarian 
honeysuckle  hedges  and  windbreaks  of 
mountain  ash.  These  are  loaded  with 
bird  food  and  are  especially  relished  by 
the  robins.  Those  who  advocate  killing 
the  robin  are  mostly  people  who  have 
never  undertaken  to  pay  him  the  least 
amount  of  compensation  for  the  good 
that  he  does. 

New  Jersey  has  endeavored  to  pass  a 
bill  protecting-  pigeons,  but  never  could 
get  it  through  until  Governor  Murphy 
called  a  special  session  to  enact  a  pigeon 
bill.  It  is  a  curious  state  of  affairs  when 
public  opinion  must  apply  special  pres- 
sure in  such  a  cause,  and  succeed.  In 
this  case  it  did  succeed.  In  Ohio,  on  the 
contrary,  a  bill  v^as  passed  permitting  the 
destruction  of  the  wild  dove — one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  most  useful 
birds  in  the  State.  In  Mississippi  a  bill 
was  passed,  which  has  been  held  by  the 
Audubon  Society  to  be  a  model,  or  "  the 
model,"  and  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  the  fight  is  on  to  protect  our 
Northern  birds  while  there  for  their  win- 
ter season.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know 
what  has  become  of  his  pet  robins,  cat- 
birds and  red-eyes  vireos,  he  will  proba- 
bly find  that  they  have  been  in  the  stew- 
pots  of  New  Orleans. 

The  work  certainly  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  favorable  for  the  farmer  and  for 
general  agriculture.  As  The  Independ- 
ent has  said  before,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible for  us  to  adopt  intensive  farming 
without  the  alliance  of  our  feathered 
friends.  ^  Let  this  be  taught  in  our  schools 
and  let  it  be  understood  in  our  colleges, 
and  in  all  other  ways,  until  public  senti- 
ment is  educated  and  public  opinion 
aroused  for  the  protection  of  the  birds. 


George  Frederick     JP    ^^e    passing    of 
Watts  Cjeorge    Frederick 

V/atts,  who  died  on 
July  1st,  England  has  lost  her  foremost 
artist  and  at  the  same  time  almost  the 
last  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Indeed,  of  all  the  great  ones  of  that 
age,  he  was  the  most  thoroughly  typical 


of  his  time.     Among  artists  Watts  was 
eonsj)ieuous    for    thought.      He    was    a 
|)ainter  of  ideas.     Throughout  his  long 
life,  whether  he  painted  a  portrait,  or  an 
allegory,  or  an  historical  fresco,  or  sculp- 
tured in  marble  a  colossal  figure,  his  con- 
stant endeavor  was  the  search  for  a  uni- 
versal  symbolism,     lie  worked  to  pro- 
duce art  that  should  still  be  intelligible 
if  it  survived  everything  else  of  his  time. 
lie  was  not  always  or  wholly  successful 
in  his  quest,  but  the  best  of  his  creations 
are  in  the  grand  style  of  the  masters  and 
l)Ossess    enduring    qualities.      He    dared 
more   than   any  allegorical   painter  who 
ever  lived  before  him,  and  such  pictures 
as  "  Love  and  Life,"  "  Love  and  Death," 
"  Time,  Death  and  Judgment,"  "  Hope," 
"  Mammon,"    '*  The    Court    of    Death," 
"  Time,  the  Destroyer,"  and  their  com- 
panions are  great  and  noble  masterpieces 
which  will  have  their  message  for  the 
beholder  as  long  as  picture  and  beholder 
shall  last.     If  Watts  had  never  put  on 
canvas  any  of  these  superb  conceptions 
he  would  yet  be  accounted  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  his  time  for  his  won- 
derful series  of  portraits  of  eminent  con- 
temporaries— the  most  remarkable  series 
of  the  kind  ever  made  by  any  painter. 
They  are  wonderful — soul  portraits,  the 
best  of  them,  which  limn  the  character 
of  the  sitter  and  save  for  posterity  the 
real  appearance  of  the  man  more  satis- 
factorily than  the  best  of  photographs. 
Yet  in  these  portraits,  in  his  allegories, 
in  his  illustrations  of  old  legends.  Watts 
never  quite  gained  absolute  mastery  of 
technic.     His  line  was  seldom  virile,  not 
always  sure.     His  color  was  never  rich. 
His  brush-work  lacked  sturdiness.     He 
seemed  to  be  too  much  preoccupied  with 
his  great  thoughts  to  have  time  for  per- 
fecting the  method  of  their  presentation. 
Watts  was  born  in  1817,  thus  belonging 
to  a  generation  that  antedated  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  and  later  movements  which 
had  a  transforming  influence  on  modern 
art.  He  saw  various  "  schools  "  of  paint- 
ing rise  and  fall,  and  he  went  quietly  on 
his  way  unaffected  by  the  passing  fash- 
ion of  the  hour.     The  Royal  Academy, 
which  refused  to  admit  him  to  member- 
ship until  after  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
would  have  made  him  its  president  when 
Lord  Leighton  died  had  not  his  age  and 
uncertain   health    forbid.      He   lived    an 
ideal  life  in  seclusion  and  content.  Never 
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of  robust  health,  his  productiveness  was 
amazing.  His  life  was  a  protest  against 
couiiucrcialisin  and  dillettantism.  He 
stood  for  the  social  value  of  art.  He  sold 
only  enough  of  his  work  to  supply  his 
needs.  Most  of  the  best  of  it  he  gave  to  the 
British  nation.  One  of  his  great  pictures, 
'*  Love  and  Life,"  he  presented  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  its  ac- 
ceptance and  hanging  in  the  White 
House  a  few  years  ago  stirred  up  a  silly 
tempest  among  the  well-meaning  but 
misguided  members  of  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  which 
caused  a  former  President  to  banish  it 
to  subterranean  darkness.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, to  his  lasting  credit  be  it  said,  has 
restored  the  picture  to  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  Executive  Mansion. 

.  For  the  good  of  the  steam- 

o       J  ,        boat  inspection  service  and 
Scandal  -  ^       .  e 

the   protection   of   passen- 
gers there  should  be  not  only  indictments 
and  prosecutions,  but  also  removals  from 
office.    Everybody  knows  that  the  official 
inspection    of    the  - ''  General    Slocum  " 
was  a   farce.     The  inspector  who  pre- 
tended to  inspect  knows  it.    He  declined 
to  testify  before  the  coroner's  jury,  on 
the  ground  that  if  he  should  do  so  he 
might   incriminate  himself !     But  when 
Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  whose  Depart- 
ment the  inspection  service  is  a  part,  or- 
dered a  prompt  reinspection  of  the  pas- 
senger boats  in  New  York  harbor,  the 
officer  in  charge  at  New  York  remarked 
coolly  that  the  work  of  his  bureau  v/as 
**  governed  entirely  by  acts  of  Congress." 
Such  an  order  would  not  be   executed 
without  his   knowledge,  he  added,   and 
he   "  inferred "  that  the  work  of  rein- 
spection had  not  been  begun.     This  of- 
ficer was  not  long  ago  at  the  head  of  the 
service  in  Washington.    Because-  he  was 
believed  to  be  incompetent  or  incapaci- 
tated by  old  age  he  was  removed  from 
that  place.     Immediately  thereafter  he 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  service  at  our 
greatest  port!     If  the   i,ooo  victims  of 
the    "  Slocum "    disaster    could    speak, 
some  of  them  might  ask  by  what  kind  of 
a  "  pull  "  he  was  able  to  remain  in  the 
service.     Another  officer  at  New  York, 
when  asked  whether  the  excursion  boats 
in  the  harbor  would  be  reinspected,  re- 
plied that  they  would  not,  because  they 


had  been  inspected  and  had  been  found 
to  be  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  inspection  of  which  he  spoke 
was  made  when  the  "  Slocum  "  was  in- 
spected, in  May  last.  This  great  loss  of 
life  in  the  East  River  has  disclosed  a  na- 
tional scandal.  The  present  head  of  the 
service,  General  Uhler,  declares  that  the 
law  is  made  impotent  by  the  remission 
of  fines  at  the  request  of  politicians.  Such 
favors  were  not  in  accord  with  the  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Armstrong,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who,  we  have  rea- 
son to  know,  wrote  as  follows  to  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  who  had  asked 
him  to  remit  a  fine: 

"  In  view  of  the  several  thousand  vessels 
whose  inspection  certificates  are  the  only  guar- 
anty of  safety  that  the  traveling  public  has,  I 
find  it  necessary  t6  insist  upon  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  that  I  may  not  some  day 
waken  to  realize  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  I 
have  been  responsible,  through  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  penalties,  for  some  terrible  loss 
of  life." 

The  service  ought  promptly  to  be  re- 
organized and  reformed  by  removals 
and  new  appointments.  Will  the  Federal 
Government  retain  in  office  the  worth- 
less inspectors  who  gave  the  "  Slocum  " 
a  certificate,  as  Tammany  has  retained 
Building  Inspector  French,  who  had 
overlooked  the  glaring  defects  in  the 
Darlington  Hotel,  where  20  workmei; 
were  killed,  and  whom  a  grand  jury  de- 
nounced as  "  grossly  negligent  and  un- 
fit," recommending  his  "  immediate  dis- 
missal?" 

The  Democratic      P^    Strength    and    in- 
Convention  Auence     of     the    con- 

servative   element    of 
the  Democratic  party  have  been  very 
noticeable  in  many  recent  conferences 
and  State  conventions,  and  are  to  be 
seen  now  at  St.  Louis,  v^here  the  dele- 
gates have  assembled  to  make  a  ticket 
and  a  platform.     We  are  writing  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  national  con- 
vention.     This    conservatism    or    cau- 
tion, exhibited  in  the  preliminary  work, 
is  due  in  part  to  the  return  of  Gold 
Democrats  and   in   part  to  the   teach- 
ings of  repeated  defeat.    The  party  has 
recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
brains  that  it  lost  in  1896  and  1900 ;  and 
many  of  its  politicians  who  threw  up 
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their  hats  for  IJryaii  in  tliosc  years  arc 
now  convinced  that  there  will  be  more 
political  profit  in  Ihrowin^^  hats  n])  for 
another  kind  oi  candidate.  'I'heir  c(jn- 
vcrsion  or  enlif^htennu-nt  lias  been 
caused  not  only  by  the  enij)liness  of 
two  consecutive  failures,  but  also  by 
the  continual  and  forcible  exhortation 
of  the  Gold  Democratic  press.  A 
Democratic  convention  that  appears  to 
be  controlled  by  conservative  influ- 
ences may  be  swept  ofT  its  feet  by  some 
unforeseen  radical  movement  or  ap- 
peal, it  is  true,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  nomination  of  a  conservative  can- 
didate appears  to  be  assured — a  candi- 
date acceptable  not  only  to  Gold  Dem- 
ocrats, but  also  to  all  others,  except 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  small  minority  that 
he  controls.  Those  who  ask  for  a  gold 
standard  platform  cannot  really  expect 
to  get  it.  Of  course,  that  is  asking  too 
much.  But  they  will  be  satisfied,  we 
presume,  if  Mr.  Williams's  ingenious 
evasion  of  the  currency  standard  prob- 
lem is  accepted.  Several  old  hands  will 
be  at  work  in  the  room  of  the  platform 
committee,  and  the  result  of  their  joint, 
and  sometimes  inharmonious,  labors 
cannot  be  foreseen ;  but  Mr.  Williams 
has  a  platform  that  in  some  parts  is 
made  with  much  skill,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  not  adopted  as  the  party  creed. 
There  has  been  more  than  the  average 
supply  of  tact  and  common  sense  in 
this  Mr.  Williams ;  of  course,  he  may 
part  with  some  of  it  at  St.  Louis.  A 
newspaper  canvass  showing  that  more 
than  half  the  delegates  are  hostile  to 
the  suggested  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land appears  to  remove  him  from  the 
list  of  possibilities.  Perhaps  it  has  oc- 
curred to  a  politician  here  and  there, 
however,  that  the  persistent  sugges- 
tion, and  all  the  talk  about  a  strong 
undercurrent  for  the  ex-President,  have 
not  been  wholly  without  profit  to  the 
cause  of  Judge  Parker  in  the  South 
and  West. 

The  Atlantic  ^here  Still  may  ^  be 
Steamship  Trust  ^^"^^  ^^OSe  opmions 
as  to  the  origm  and 
purpose  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company  (or  Atlantic 
Steamship  Trust)   need  to  be  revised. 


riicy  will  (jbscrvc  that  Mr.  J.  Bruce 
Ismay,  formerly  the  head  of  the  Wliitf 
.Star  Line,  has  been  "  invested  with  ab- 
solute authority  in  the  management  of 
the  company,"  that  the  voting  trustees 
have  "  handed  over  to  him  all  executive 
powers,"  and  that  all  the  work  of  the 
cond)ination.  including  repairs  as  well 
as  the  building  of  ships,  is  now  done 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Ismay,  and  of 
the  agreement  made  with  the  British 
Government,  we  fail  to  see  that  any- 
thing has  been  accomjjlished  for  Amer- 
ican shipping  interests  and  American 
commerce  on  the  seas  by  this  combi- 
nation. Indeed,  the  whole  outfit, 
American  ships  included,  appears  to 
be  definitely  under  British  control. 
We  fear  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
making  of  certain  other  combinations, 
the  ruling  motive  was  neither  patriot- 
ism nor  a  determination  to  promote 
and  extend  American  commerce,  in- 
credible as  this  may  seem  to  some,  but 
a  sordid  desire  for  pecuniary  profit. 
As  the  shares  are  quoted  at  $3>4  for 
the  common,  and  $163^  for  the  pre- 
ferred, the  greater  part  of  the  profit 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
White  Star  Company. 


Better  than  When  white  men  and  col- 
Chain-Gang  o^^^  work  together  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  reclamation 
of  negro  children  arrested  for  vagrancy 
or  crime  we  may  hope  for  a  good  result. 
A  very  interesting  experiment  of  this  sort 
is  in  progress  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Judge  Feagin,  an  old  Confederate  sol- 
dier, was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  evil 
results  that  were  bound  to  come  from 
sentencing  negro  boys  brought  a  second 
time  to  his  court  to  the  chain-gang, 
where  they  must  associate  with  hard- 
ened offenders.  So  he  devised  the  plan 
of  offering  them  the  choice  of  the  chain- 
gang  or  of  being  bound  out  to  some 
negro  farmer  of  good  character,  who 
promises  to  "  raise  and  educate  them,  to 
give  them  a  good  home,  and  train  them 
in  habits  of  industry  and  good  citizen- 
ship," to  treat  them  kindly,  and  report  to 
Judge  Feagin  once  a  month.  Within 
three  months  2^  boys  have  gladly  ac- 
cepted   the    offer.      Besides    this    j'udo-e 
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l-eagin  has  inaugurated  a  probation  sys-  Tliis  throws  some  Hght  upon  the  causes 

tern   supi)orted  by  the  better  colored  peo-  of  the  lower  cost  of  construction  abroad, 

pie  and  175  boys  are  under  its  care.   One  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Senator 

negro  of  means  has  given  125  acres  of  Gallinger  called  such  discrmunation     an 

land  to  Judge  Feagin  to  be  used  for  this  outrage."   He  should  mquire  whether  the 

philanthropic  work,  and  now  the  leading  taritT  on  such  steel  is  really  needed  tor 

colored  people  have  formed  an  associa-  the  manufacturers'  protection, 

tion  to  co-operate  with  this  work  and  or-  ^ 

ganize  a  reform  school  to  train  wayward  ^j^^   attitude   of   old   conservatism   to 

colored  boys  and  girls.     Such  effort  and  ^^^^   ^^.^^^j^  jg  admirably  illustrated  in  a 

co-operation  afford  the  highest  hope  of  ^^^^^  ^^-^^^^  j^^s  clearly  not  a  bit  of  the- 

useful    results,    and    show    that    mutual  ^^logjcal  or  sociological  character.    In  the 

helpfulness  will  solve  any  racial  question,  ^^emorials  of  the  life  of  Miss  Caroline 

^  Fox  it  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  the 

In  an  issue  a  few  weeks  ago  we  pub-  ^i"eat  Irish  mathematician,  Sir  W.  Rowan 

lished  an  article  on  Mr.  Duncan's  mission-  Hamilton,  met  Sir  G^Airy,  then  Astrono- 

ary  work  in  Metlahkatla  and  Alaska.    We  ''^^^  Roy^l  at  Miss  Fox  s  residence.    He 

have  received  a  letter  from  Eugene  Stock,  ^I'^^l  j^^st  published  his  famous  discovery 

editor  of  the  publications  of  the  Church  oi    quaternions,  and    was  explaining  its 

Missionary  Society  of  England,  the  larg-  principle   to   Airy.     After  a   short  time 

est    missionary    society    in  the  world,  in  Airy  said,     I  cannot  see  it  at  all.      Ham- 

which  he  points  out  certain  errors  in -that  i^ton  replied,      I  have  been  investigating 

article.     It  is  not  true,  savs  Mr.  Stock,  the  matter  closely  for  many  months  and 

that  the  Society  "  insisted  upon  its  ehb-  am  certain  of  its  truth          Oh,    rejoined 

orate  ritual  being  introduced  into  the  In-  Airy,    '  I  have  been  thinking  over  it  for 

dian  services."    The  Society  is  famous  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes,  and  there  is 

the  simplicity  of  its,  services,  which  have  nothing  in  it. 
nothing  of  the  ritualistic  about  them.  The 

article  states  that  the  Society  insisted  of  The    Presbyterian    Church    reports 

fermented  wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper.  No  during  the  past  year  show  an  increase 

such  order  was  ever  given,  only  the  order  of    22,000    members,   v^hich    compared 

that  the  Lord's  Supper   should   be   cele-  with  the  total  of  last  year,  1,067,000, 

brated,  which  Mr.  Duncan  refused  to  do  shows  a  growth  of  nearly  2  per  cent., 

in  any  form,  and  this  was  the  cause  why  which  really  is  not  discouraging.     Of 

Bishop   Ridley   was   sent   out,   and   Mr.  this   growth,   one-quarter  was   in   the 

Duncan  seceded  and,  later,  went  over  to  Presbyterian    stronghold    of    Pennsyl- 

the  United  States  territory  on  account  of  vania,  while  the  small  losses  were  in 

the  intervention  of  the  Canadian  Govern-  the    South,    where    Northern    Presby- 

ment  in  a  dispute  of  his  Indians  with  terian    has    a    hard    task    to    live    and 

the   provincial   government.    Mr.    Stock  grow, 

speaks  warmly  of  the  good  work  which  J* 

Mr.  Duncan  has  done.  America  is  not  the  only  country  where 

^  foreign    plays    have    to    be    made    over 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiries  concern-  to  suit  the  popular  taste  and  sentiments, 
ing  subsidies  and  other  devices  for  the  At  Hamburg  it  was  found  necessary  to 
relief  of  American  shipping,  the  Mer-  make  a  slight  change  in  the  ending  of 
chant  Marine  Commission  was  told  at  Ibsen's  "  Doll's  House."  That  is,  Nora 
Cleveland  by  Vice-President  Wallace,  of  remains  with  her  husband  and  children 
the  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  instead  of  going  away.  In  Italy  she  is 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  as  made  to  kneel  devoutly  before  a  Madonna 
he  had  been  informed  by  that  corpora-  in  the  last  scene, 
tion's  sales-agent,  has  been  selling  to  ^ 
shipbuilders  at  Belfast,  for  $24  per  ton.  What  a  mass  of  corruption  has  been 
delivered  at  that  port,  steel  for  ships  that  uncovered  by  these  latest  confessions  to 
is  sold  to  our  own  shipbuilders  at  $32,  Prosecutor  Folk !  St.  Louis  really  can- 
delivered    at    the  mill  in  Pennsylvania,  not  afford  to  have  him  elected  Governor. 
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The    Vale   Course    in    Insurance 

'rill*:  course  of  iiistruclion  in  insur- 
ance oilcrecl  at  Yale  University  for  the 
first  time  during  the  past  year  will  be 
repeated  durinp^  the  academic  year  1904- 
5.  On  the  basis  of  this  first  year's 
experience,  the  course  will  be  somewhat 
changed  as  regards  the  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  absence  of  a  proper  text- 
book made  it  necessary  to  rely  largely 
upon  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  lec- 
tures, delivered  by  insurance  experts, 
such  as  John  K.  Gore,  John  M.  liol- 
combe,  John  F.  Dryden,  John  A.  Mc- 
Call,  James  W.  Alexander,  S.  C.  Dun- 
ham, R.  M.  Bissell,  John  B.  Lunger,  all 
connected  with  leading  insurance  compa- 
nies. These  lectures  are  about  to  be 
published  in  book  form,  thus  supplying 
the  need  of  a  textbook.  Oral  instruction 
has  heretofore  been  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. Hereafter,  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
struction will  be  of  that  kind,  and  will  be 
conducted  by  a  trained  teacher,  whose 
name  cannot  yet  be  announced.  A  few 
lectures  will  be  delivered  supplementary 
to  the  textbook  instruction,  and  as  here- 
tofore, by  prominent  insurance  men. 

The  scope  of  the  course  is  the  general 
nature  and  economic  functions  of  insur- 
ance, especially  life,  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance ;  the  history  and  statistics  of  the 
development  of  insurance;  the  theory 
of  chances  and  its  application  to  the  cal- 
culation of  insurance  premiums.  The 
course  is  primarily  intended  for  under- 
graduate students  of  the  college,  who 
either  wish  a  general  knowledge  of  in- 
surance as  a  means  of  culture  or  plan 
to  enter  the  field  professionally.  At- 
tendance at  the  lectures  and  other  ex- 
ercises of  the  course  is  open  to  the 
general  public;  and  any,  not  students 
regularly  enrolled  in  the  university,  can 
make  arrangements  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  the  course,  on  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate fee. 

The  following  examination  questions 
will  show  the  scope  of  the  insurance 
course  at  Yale  for  the  year  just  closing: 

1.  Describe  the  place  that  fire  insurance  oc- 
cupies in  present  economic  conditions,  and 
mention  some  functions  which  it  performs. 

2.  Give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  fire  in- 
surance in  England  with  description  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  methods  employed, 

3.  (a)     Define  a  fire  insurance  policy. 


(b)    I  low  is  it  limited? 

(r)   What  is  a  co-insurance  clause,  and  for 

what  piiip<)v.c>)  used  ? 

4.  (a)   What  arc  the  strong  and   weak   fca 
turcs   of   companies   operating   on    the    mutual 
plan  ? 

(b)  What  arc  the  advantages  of  stock  com- 
pany methods  ? 

(c)  Describe  factory  mutual  companies. 
What  arc  the  limitations  of  this  system  of  in- 
surance? 

5.  (a)  Describe,  with  diagram,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  slow  burning  type,  noting  the  mate- 
rial, hight,  thickness  of  walls,  beams,  girders 
and  floors.  Also  mention  approved  methods 
for  installing  elevator  and  stair  shafts  and  of 
treating  interior  and  exterior  wall  openings. 

{b)  Describe  method  of  protecting  property 
by  automatic  sprinklers,  giving  the  most  im- 
portant requirements  to  be  observed  in  install- 
ing such  equipment. 

6.  (a)  Describe  the  various  classes  or  kinds 
of  hazards  to  which  a  risk  may  be  exposed. 

(6)  Describe  the  system  of  making  rates  by 
schedules, 

(c)  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  sched- 
ule system? 

7.  (a)  Describe,  with  examples  of  each,  the 
terms  "  general  average "  and  "  particular 
average "  as  used  in  marine  insurance,  and 
how  these  terms  came  to  be  employed. 

(b)  Describe  the  purposes  of  steam  boiler 
insurance. 

(c)  What  is  especially  covered  by  contracts 
issued  by  steam  boiler  insurance  companies? 

8.  (a)  Give  a  history  of  accident  insurance, 
and  tell  what  the  ordinary  accident  insurance 
contract  covers, 

(b)  Describe  the  origin  of  life  insurance  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States, 

9.  (o)  Explain  the  Law  of  Negligence  as 
recognized  by  the  English  Common  Law. 

(b)  How  did  compensation  for  death  creep 
into  the  statutes  of  the  different  States? 

(c)  Compare  personal  accident  insurance 
with  liability  insurance, 

10.  (o)  Describe  the  German  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance, 

(b)  Comment  on  its  effect  on  society  and 
especially  on  individuals  covered. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  insurance  brokers  could  pass  such 
an  examination. 

A  DECISION  was  lately  rendered  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  which  shows  the  legal 
value  of  an  eye.  In  the  suit  of  Bessie 
Dresser  against  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R.  to  recover  for  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  while  traveling  upon  one  of  the  de- 
fendant company's  trains,  a  verdict  was 
secured  for  $18,500. 
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Fiscal   \'ear  Accounts 

Si.LKKiAKV  SuAw's  estimate  in  De- 
cember last  was  that  the  accounts  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  show  a  surplus  of  $14,- 
uoo.ooo.  At  the  end  of  the  year  (June 
30th)  there  was  disclosed  a  surplus  of 
$13,247,000,  if  the  unforeseen  payment 
of  $50,000,000  for  the  Panama  Canal 
md  the  loan  of  $4,600,000  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  were  excluded.  It  is 
expected  that  the  loan  will  be  repaid.  If 
the  $50,000,000  be  counted  in  with  the 
year's  expenditures,  there  is  shown  a 
deficit  of  $36,000,000  instead  of  a  sur- 
plus of  $13,247,000,  about  $2,000,000  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  procured  by 
withholding  temporarily  the  greater  part 
of  the  customary  payments  on  the  last 
day  of  June. 

The  year's  receipts,  $541,186,000,  were 
less  by  $17,500,000  than  those  of  1903. 
Small  increases  of  internal  and  miscel- 
laneous revenue  wer,e  overcome  by  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  $22,000,000  in  customs 
receipts,  due  to  changed  conditions  which 
have  affected  the  demand  for  imported 
goods.  Expenditures  (including  $54,- 
600,000  for  Panama  and  St.  Louis)  were 
$582,539,000.  If  the  $54,600,000  be  ex- 
cluded, there  was  still  an  increase  of 
nearly  $22,000,000  over  last  year's  outgo. 
For  the  navy  $20,000,000  was  added ; 
for  pensions  $4,000,000,  and  fpr  the  civil 
and  miscellaneous  account  $7,000,000. 
These  additions  were  partly  met  by  the 
following  decreases :  War  Department, 
$3,000,000;  Indians,  $2,500,000;  interest, 
$4,000,000. 

Judge  Lanning,  at  Trenton,  has 
signed  a  final  decree  ordering  a  sale  of 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
building Company  (Shipyard  Trust)  in 
the  foreclosure  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  and  the 
New  York  Security  &  Trust  Company 
on  the  two  mortgages  ($15,000,000  and 
$10,000,000)  held  by  them.  The  mini- 
mum prices  which  the  Receiver  is  author- 
ized to  accept  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  $11,100,000,  including  $7,500,000  for 
300,000  shares  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
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Company  and  $1,400,000  for  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  California. 

,  .  .  .The  Brooklyn  Trust  Company,  of 
which  Theodore  F.  Miller  is  President, 
as  shown  by  the  June  30th  statement,  has 
a  total  resource  of  $18,180,754,  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $1,939,370.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  $1,000,000.  The  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  Francis  L.  Hine, 
Vice-President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  this  city,  is  chairman,  includes 
such  well-known  gentlemen  as  Thomas 
T.  Barr,  Samuel  W.  Boocock,  Frank 
Lyman,  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Alexander 
M.  White  and  Theodore  F.  Miller. 

. . . .  Vermilye  &  Co.,  Harvey  Fisk  & 
Sons,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  other  well 
known  banking  houses,  together  with 
prominent  banks,  have  signed  and  made 
public  an  agreement  that  they  will  pay 
for  and  receive  State,  County  and  City 
bonds  "  with  interest  figured  on  the  basis 
of  360  days  to  the  year,  months  and 
days,  this  being  the  basis  on  which  in- 
terest is  paid  by  all  municipalities,  and 
that  they  will  Uiaintain  this  system  under 
any  and  all  circumstances." 

....  Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Henry 
S.  Kerr,  the  banking  house  of  Redmond, 
Kerr  &  Co.  becomes  Redmond  &  Co. 
Besides  Henry  S.  Redmond,  O.  J. 
Thomen,  James  C.  Bishop,  a  son  of  the 
late  Heber  R.  Bishop,  and  William  R. 
Cross,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Morton, 
Bliss  &  Co.  and  more  recently  treasurer 
of  the  Morton  Trust  Company. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Common  and  Preferred,  i}4  per  cent.,  payable 
July  ist. 

American  Savings  Bank,  31^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  i8th. 

Franklin  Savings  Bank,  3"^^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  i8th. 

Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  3^0  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  i8th. 

People's  Bank,  5  per  cent.,  payable  July  ist. 

Mechanics  &  Traders'  Bank,  4  per  cent , 
payable  July  ist. 

Excelsior  Savings  Bank,  31^  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  1 8th. 

Amer.  Car  &  F'dry  Co.,  Preferred,  i '^  per 
cent.,  payable  August  ist. 

Eagle  Savings  &.  Loan  Co,,  4  percent,  and 
5  per  cent,  (see  advt.). 
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Work  of  the  Democrats 
at  St.  Louis 


The      Democratic 
convention  at  St. 
Louis  was  one  of 
the   most    remarkable   meetings   of    this 
kind  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 
Before   the   first   day's   session   it  could 
be   seen    that   Judge    Parker    would    be 
nominated,  altho  Tammany  insisted  that 
he   could   never  get   the   required   two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
asserted   that   more   than    one-third    of 
them    would    support   him   in   whatever 
course  he  should  decide  to  take.     The 
Judge's   nomination   was   made   a   fore- 
gone  conclusion   by   the   almost   unani- 
mous decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation, on  the  night  of  the  4th,  to  vote 
for  him ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  6th  ex- 
Senator  Hill  predicted  a  victory  for  his 
candidate  on  the  first  ballot.    The  feature 
of  the  first  day  (Wednesday)  was  a  very 
long  address  by  John  Sharp  Williams, 
temporary  chairman,  mainly  given  up  to 
criticism  of  ex-Secretary  Root's  opening 
address   at   the   Republican   convention. 
Mr.  Williams  asserted  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's   Democratic    Administration    and 
the   Democrats   in   Congress   practically 
established  the  gold  standard  by  repeal- 
ing the  Silver  Purchase  law.     The  gold 
basis,  he  said,  was  an  accompHshed  fact, 
accomplished  "  by  the  dogged  persistency 
and  indomitable  will  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land." By  the  applause  with  which  this 
utterance  was  received,  and  an  apparent 
disregard  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  conven- 
tion, the  advocates  of  a  gold  platform 
were  encouraged.     On   Thursday   Httle 
was  done.     A  subcommittee  had  agreed 
upon  a  platform  (mainly  upon  the  lines 
of  the  one  prepared  by  Mr.  WilHams) 
and  had  reported  it  to  the  full  commit- 
tee, in  which  a  bitter  contest  was  then 


begun.  The  subcommittee's  platform 
(adopted  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3)  contained 
the  substance  of  Mr.  WilHams's  refer- 
ence to  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  gold 
during  the  last  eight  years  as  warrant- 
ing an  abandonment  of  the  old  silver 
issue.  Mr.  Bryan  chose  to  make  his  first 
fight  in  behalf  of  the  rejected  Harrison 
delegates  in  Illinois.  The  political  com- 
ment was  that  as  he  had  a  pretty  good 
case  he  hoped  by  the  vote  to  show  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  delegates 
were  standing  with  him.  But  his  elo- 
quence was  unavailing,  and,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  "  cross  of  gold  "  speech 
in  1896,  he  was  beaten  by  a  vote  of  647 
to  299.  Whereupon  the  Gold  Demo- 
cratic journals  began  to  talk  of  the 
''  passing  of  Bryan."  After  the  platform 
was  made  some  of  them  admitted  that  he 
had  not  ''  passed."  All  that  night  the 
platform  committee  was  at  work.  In  no 
previous  convention  had  there  been  so 
great  a  contest  as  was  seen  in  the  room 
of  this  committee  before  an  agreement 
was  reached.  On  Friday  morning  a 
brief  session  was  held.  The  platform 
was  not  ready.  To  kill  time  a  few 
soeeches  were  made,  and  in  one  of  these 
Richmond  P.  Hobson  (the  hero  of  the 
''  Merrimac  ")  led  some  to  liken  him  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard,  by  remarking 
that  "  the  only  President  who  had  ever 
enforced  the  laws  against  a  labor  union 
was  a  Democrat."  That  morning  the 
platform  committee  decided  by  a  vote  of 
35  to  15  to  say  nothing  whatever  in  the 
platform  about  the  currency  question. 
But  the  formal  report  was  deferred  until 
8  p.m.  At  the  evening  session  the  plat- 
form was  read,  but  the  tumult  was  so 
great  that  very  few  persons  heard  it. 
Immediately  the  previous  question  was 
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ordered,  and  in  four  minutes  the  plat- 
form was  accepted,  without  debate  and 
with  only  2  negative  votes.  Then  came  the 
nominations.     Judge  Parker's  name  was 
presented    by    Martin  W.   Littleton,  of 
Brooklyn,    Senator   Carmack   and    many 
others.     The  applause  at  the  first  men- 
tion of  this  candidate  continued  for  31 
minutes.     Mr.  Hearst  was  nominated  by 
E.  M.  Delmas,  of  California,  and  several 
delegates  from  other  States.    In  this  case 
also  the  duration  of  the  applause  was 
31    minutes.     Judge    Gray    and    others 
were  nominated.     Mr.  Bryan  spoke  with 
much  force  against  the  selection  of  any 
one  representing  the  gold  and  capitalistic 
interests,    suggesting    as    available    men 
Mr.  Hearst  and  ex-Governor  Pattison,  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  finally  (for  Nebraska) 
seconding    the    nomination    of    Senator 
Cockrell.    After  the  first  day  Mr.  Bryan 
was  by  no  means  disregarded    by    the 
great  audience  or  treated  with  coldness. 
There  was  only  one  roll  call.     On  the 
first  ballot  Judge  Parker  had  658  votes 
(almost    enough)  ;    Mr.    Hearst,    204; 
Senator   Cockrell,   42;   Mr.   Olney,   38; 
Mr.  Wall,  27 ;  Judge  Gray,  8 ;  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Illinois,  8;  Mayor  McClellan, 
3 ;  General  Miles,  3 ;  ex-Senator  Towne, 
2 ;    Senator    Gorman,    2 ;    ex-Governor 
Pattison,  i,  and  Bird  S.  Coler,  i.     Be- 
fore the  result  was  announced    several 
small  delegations  shifted  their  votes  to 
Judge  Parker's  list.    Others  speedily  fol- 
lowed, and  upon  the  motion  of  Governor 
Dockery,  of  Missouri,  the  nomination  of 
Judge    Parker    was    made    unanimous. 
The    weary    convention    w^as    then    ad- 
journed  until   2   p.m.,   when   it   was   to 
complete  the  ticket. 


Judge  Parker  for  the  During  the  after- 
Gold  Standard  noon  there  were 
con  feren  ces  con- 
cerning the  selection  of  a  candidate  for 
second  place.  Ex-Senator  Turner,  of 
Washington,  had  been  laid  aside,  owing 
to  his  record  as  a  Republican  in  the 
South.  Judge  Harmon's  name  was  with- 
drawn. It  was  said  that  Judge  Parker 
preferred  ex-Senator  Henry  G.  Davis,  of 
West  Virginia,  a  cousin  of  Senator  Gor- 
man and  the  father-in-law  of  Stephen  B. 
Elkins.  It  was  while  the  nominating 
speeches    were    being    made,    Saturday 


evening,  that  news  of  an  important  tele- 
gram from  Judge  Parker  began  to  excite 
comment.  On  account  of  this  message 
the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  a 
rcesss.  The  telegram,  addressed  to  Wil- 
liam F.  Sheehan,  one  of  Judge  Parker's 
inost  prominent  representatives,  was  as 
follows : 

"  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  July  9th,  1904. 
"  I  regard  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and 
irrevocably  established,  and  shall  act  accord- 
ingly if  the  action  of  the  convention  to-day 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  people.  As  the  plat- 
form is  silent  on  the  subject,  my  view  should 
be  made  known  to  the  convention ;  and  if  it  is 
proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  majority,  I 
request  you  to  decline  the  nomination  for  me 
at  once,  so  that  another  may  be  nominated  be- 
fore adjournment.  Alton  B.  Parker." 

At  first  certain  prominent  Democrats 
from  the  South  were  angry  and  declared 
that  their  delegations  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Judge  Parker's  list  of  votes. 
Complaint  was  made  that  they  had  been 
misled  by  ex-Senator  Hill.  At  a  con- 
ference it  was  decided  that  the  platform 
should  not  be  changed,  but  that  the  con- 
vention should  be  asked  to  approve  the 
following  reply  to  Judge  Parker's  mes- 
sage : 

"  The  platform  adopted  by  this  convention  is 
silent  on  the  question  of  the  monetary  standard 
because  it  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  a  possible 
issue  in  this  campaign,  and  only  campaign  is- 
sues were  mentioned  in  the  platform.  There- 
fore there  is  nothing  in  the  views  expressed  by 
you  in  the  telegram  just  received  which  would 
preclude  a  man  entertaining  them  from  accept- 
ing a  nomination  on  said  platform." 

After  the  recess  this  reply  was  laid  be- 
fore the  convention  and  supported  by 
John  Sharp  Williams,  Senator  Daniel 
and  others,  Senator  Tillman  making  the 
longest  argument.  His  anger  had  cooled, 
and  he  pleaded  for  harmony.  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  had  been  ill,  unexpectedly  came  in 
and  spoke  at  length  against  sending  the 
reply,  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  platform  to  prevent  Judge  Parker 
from  accepting  the  nomination.  If  the 
answer  should  be  sent,  he  proposed 
amendments  asking  Judge  Parker  to  say 
what  he,  if  elected,  would  do  with  respect 
to  silver  dollars,  asset  currency,  etc.  But 
he  was  induced  to  withdraw  these  amend- 
ments, and,  at  a  little  before  one  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  the  proposed  reply 
to    Judge    Parker's    telegram    was    ap- 
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proved  by  a  vote  of  774  to  i<;i.  A  few 
niiiiutcs  later  ex-Senator  Henry  G. 
Davis,  of  West  Vir^nnia,  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  Vice- Presi- 
dent, and  the  convention  was  at  an 
end.  Mr.  Davis  reached  the  a^e  of 
80  years  in  November  last. 

The  Democratic     ''»     .^^'^     ^?"f      all-ni^dlt 
„,  ,,  sessions  or  the  platrorni 

Platform  *       ,  . 

committee     many     hitter 

words  were  said.  The  subcommittee, 
by  a  vote  of  7  to  3,  had  prepared  a  plat- 
form containing-  the  following  i)aragra])h 
about  the  currency  standards: 

"  The  discoveries  of  gold  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  the  great  increase  in  the  production 
thereof,  adding  $2,000,000,000  to  the  world's 
supply,  of  which  $700,000,000  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  United  States,  have  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  money  standard  of  value  no 
longer  open  to  question,  removing  that  issue 
from  the  field  of  political  contention." 

These  are  the  words  that  the  full  com- 
mittee excluded  by  a  vote  of  35  to  15. 
They  appear  to  have  been  thrown  out 
to  prevent  the  insertion  of  paragraphs 
in  favor  of  an  income  tax,  government 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  etc.,  which 
were  pressed  forward  by  Mr.  Bryan,  to 
assist  him  in  his  movement  against  gold. 
Senator  Daniel,  formerly  for  silver,  now 
for  gold,  sharply  reproved  Bryan,  ques- 
tioning the  propriety  of  attempts  at  dic- 
tation from  a  twice-defeated  candidate 
who  was  reviling  every  man  proposed 
for  the  Presidential  nomination.  Bryan 
was  successful  not  only  in  excluding  the 
money  paragraph,  but  also  in  modify- 
ing the  paragraphs  about  Trusts  and  the 
tariff.  The  platform  finally  adopted  de- 
nounces protection  as  a  robbery  of  the 
many  to  enrich  the  few,  and  favors  *'  a 
revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
tariff  by  the  friends  of  the  masses  and 
for  the  common  weal,  not  by  the  friends 
of  its  abuses,  its  extortions  and  its  dis- 
criminations." The  subcommittee's  (and 
Mr.  Williams's)  words,  urging  that  due 
regard  be  paid  to  "  existing  conditions, 
however  wrongfully  or  unjustly  brought 
about,"  were  rejected.  Trusts  are  de- 
nounced ;  any  such  combination  tending 
to  destroy  ''  individual  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity and  free  competition  by  control- 
ling production,  restricting  competition 
or  fixing  prices,  should  be  prohibited 
and  punished  by  law."    More  power  for 


the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
demanded.  Mr.  Bryan  secured  by  sl  vote 
of  23  to  20  the  insertion  of  the  paragrapli 
calling  for  laws  to  exclude  fr^jm  inter- 
state commerce  any  Trust  or  coml)ina- 
tion  that  nion(jj)olizes  any  branch  of  busi- 
ness (jr  prcjduction.  (Jur  summary  must 
be  brief.  The  original  labor  paragraph 
is  of  no  special  importance ;  there  was 
added  an  attack  upon  the  course  recently 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Coloradfj. 
The  platform  calls  for  a  reduction  of  the 
army,  the  extermination  of  polygamy, 
"  liberal  trade  arrangements  "  with 
Canada  and  other  countries,  generous 
pensions  by  legislation,  the  direct  election 
of  Senators,  the  just  and  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  princij^lcs  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform,  and  such  treatment  for  the 
F'hilippines  as  Cuba  has  received.  It 
would  raise  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma  to  the  rank  of  States  and  give 
Porto  Rico  a  Territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  opposes  subsidies  for  ship- 
ping, and  deplores  the  "  selfish  and  nar- 
row spirit  "  of  the  Republican  conven- 
tion, as  shown  by  its  attempt  to  "  kindle 
anew  the  embers  of  racial  and  sectional 
strife."  The  subcommittee's  paragraph 
favoring  **  the  maintenance  and  a  liberal 
annual  increase  of  the  navy  "  was  re- 
jected. 

o  1-  .  ,  At  a  national  convention 
Populists  and      .         <-      •       /-   1  1       th 

Socialists  '"   j^?V"^u^  '^'  -^  ?*' 

tended  by  about  200  dele- 
gates, the  Populist  party  (now  including 
the  Middle-of-the-Road  faction)  nomi- 
nated Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  for 
President,  and  Thomas  E.  Tibbies,  of 
Nebraska,  for  Vice-President.  The  plat- 
form, upholding  the  familiar  Populist 
doctrines  concerning  the  currency,  calls 
for  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  telephones,  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  sweatshops,  an  eight- 
hour  day  in  factories  and  mines,  new 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  Trusts  and 
railroads,  legal  provision  for  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum,  and  a  direct  vote 
for  all  public  officers,  with  right  of  recall. 
— The  Socialist  Labor  party,  at  its  na- 
tional convention,  nominated  a  ticket — 
Charles  H.  Corregan,  of  New  York,  a 
printer,  for  President,  and  William  W. 
Cox,  an  Illinois  coal  miner,  for  Vice- 
President.  Approval  of  the  miners' 
strike  in  Colorado  was  withheld  for  the 
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reason,  it  is  said,  tl*t  the  miners'  union  is  worthless    preservers,    rotten    fire    hose, 

affiliated     with     the     Social     Democratic  etc.;     but     it     now     appears     that     the 

(now  Socialist)   party.     The  "brand  of  "  Nor^e  "    was   examined   by    Inspectors 

unions  "  represented  by  IVesident  Gom-  Ray  and  Walsh.     Her  crew,  like  that  of 

pers,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  was  op-  the  "  Slocum,"  appears  to  have  had  no 

posed.    Mr.  Gompers  himself,  the  Ameri-  knowled^^e  of  emergency  drills  or  of  the 

can  bVderation,  and  the  Civic  Federation  proper  handling  of  lifeboats.     Her  New 

were  denounced  as  "  adjuncts  of  capital-  York  certificate  allowed  her  to  carry  only 

ism."  448  passengers,  but  she  was  on  her  way 

J«  to  this  country  with  748  on  board.     For 

J   ,        .             Eighteen    inspectors,    who  all  these  there  were  only  eight  wooden 

nspection  o     ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^        ^^  Other  boats  and  one  life  raft. 

Steamships  ,  1      ,  1         ^^ 

ports,  began,  last  week,  at  jl 
New  York,  the  reinspection  of  passenger 

steamships  that  was  recently  ordered  by  Colorado's     ^^^^  General  Bell  calls  the 

Secretary  Cortelyou.     The  local  officers  L^^or  War     "  fumigation  "  of  the  Crip- 

of  the  steamship  inspection  service,  who  pie  Creek  mmmg  district  in 

certified  to   the  good  condition    of    the  Colorado  has  not  yet    been    completed. 

"  Slocum,"    her    life    preservers,    boats,  Five  of  the  deported  miners  recently  re- 

etc,  are  not  permitted  to  have  anything  turned  to  Victor.     They  were  promptly 

to  do  with  this  new  inspection,  which  is  arrested   and   escorted   out   of   town   by 

being  made  in  the  most  thorough  man-  sheriff's  deputies.    At  a  point  some  miles 

ner.     On  three  barges  which  are  used  in  from  Victor  they  were  taken  from  the 

carrying  immigrants  from  ocean  steam-  deputies  by  a  large  party  of  masked  men, 

ships  to  Ellis  Island  it  was  found  that  vvho    whipped    them    and    warned   them 

700  life  preservers  which  recently  passed  never  to  visit  Victor  again.     According 

inspection     had     been     destroyed,     their  to  the  miners'  story,  these  masked  men 

places  having  been  taken  by  as  many  new  were  citizens  who  had  an  understanding 

ones   inspected   and    accepted    since    the  with  the  deputies.     At  Victor  the  Citi- 

burning  of  the  "  Slocum."    Hundreds  of  zens'    Alliance    recently    demanded    the 

defective  life  preservers  on  several  other  resignation  of  F.   P.  Mannix,  Recorder 

boats  have  already  been  rejected.     It  is  and  Clerk  of  the  county,  saying  that  he 

shown  that  on  a  boat  permitted  to  carry  must  also  go  into  exile.  He  refused  either 

1,825  passengers  the  lifeboats    and    life  to  resign  or  to  go,  but  on  the  9th  he  was 

rafts,  altho  apparently  sufficient  in  num-  glad  to  accept  the  protection  of  a  military 

ber  to  satisfy  the  law,  could  not  accom-  escort  and  depart.     He  believed  his  life 

modate  more  than  275  persons  under  the  was   in   danger.      "  There   is  no   telling 

most     favorable     circumstances.       The  what  would  happen,"  said  General  Bell, 

Commission  appointed  by  Secretary  Cor-  "  if   Mannix    remained   in    the    district, 

telyou  to  make  an  investigation  concern-  Many  of  these  men  are  almost  mad,  and 

ing  the  "  Slocum  "  will  probably  begin  its  would  probably  be  guilty  of  foolish  acts 

work  this  week.     Emperor  William,  of  if  occasion  came  up."     W.  H.  Morgan, 

Germany,  has  asked  for  a  list  of  those  one  of  the  first  to  be  deported,  president 

persons,  especially  the  nurses  on  North  of  a  mining  company  and  formerly  an 

Brother  Island,  who  exhibited  heroism  in  employer  of  union  labor,  has  committed 

saving  passengers  from  the  "  Slocum." —  suicide  in  Denver.     Two  newspapers  in 

Survivors   from  the  wrecked  steamship  that  city,  which  have  sharply  criticised 

"  Norge,"    which    was   bound    for   New  the  action  of  the  State  Government,  are 

York  with  748  immigrants,  four-fifths  of  said  to  be  suffering  from  an  advertising 

whom  perished,   say  that   many  of  the  boycott  imposed  by  the  Citizens'  Alliance 

"  Norge's "  life  preservers  were  worth-  and    certain    business    interests.      After 

less,  like  those  on  board  the  "  Slocum."  having  been  confined  for  103  days  in  the 

This   foreign   steamship   was   subject  to  "  bull  pen  "  at  Telluride  and  elsewhere, 

our  inspection  laws,  and  had    been    in-  President  Moyer,  of  the  Western  Fed- 

spected  at  New  York  in  October  last.    It  eration  of  Miners,  has  been  released  on 

was  asserted  at  first  that  the  inspector  bail.     He  is_  under  bonds  to  answer  the 

who  did  the  work  was  Henry  Lundberg,  charges  of  murder  and  inciting  to  riot. — 

who  afterward  accepted  the  "  Slocum's  "  There  has  been  much  disturbance  in  Syd- 
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ney,  C.  II,  ovvinj;  to  assaults  made  by  a  ncj^^rocs,  who  were  really  innocent,  were 
iiiol)  of  strikers  upon  iion  union  men  cm-     safely    lieM.      A    special    session    of    the 

ployed  in   their  i)laces  hy   the  Dominion  j^rand  jury   has  been  ordered,  and  it  is 

Iron    and    Steel    Company.      At    last    ac-  exi)ecte(l   that   the  three  ^uWiy  men   will 

counts  it   was  expected   that   the    British  promptly   be  brou^dit   to  trial.— William 

warship    "  Indefatigable,"    then    on    her  McLane,  a  negro  wIkj  attacked  two  or 

way  to  that  port,  would  laud  marines  to  three  young  women  in  New  Haven,  one 

assist  the  local  police  and  militia.  <jf  them  the  daughter  of  a  Yale  profes- 

ji  sor,  has  pleaderl  guilty  and  been  sent  to 
There  was  nuich  ex-  p'"i"^<>'i  ^or  seven  years.  Within  the  last 
Lynching  Averted  ^.jtemcnt  in  the  vicinity  t^vo  weeks  five  lynchings  in  the  South 
in  New  Jersey  ^^  ^^^  Holly  N  I  liavc  been  reported,  two  in  Mississij^jji 
last  week,  where  the  lynching  of  tJiree  ^"^^  o"^  in  each  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
negroes  guilty  of  an  atrocious  crime  was  ^^'i'"^,  Georgia  and  South  Carolma.  In 
with  some  dit^culty  prevented.  The  cul-  ^^^''^  uistances  the  cnme  charged  was  the 
prits— Aaron  Timbers,  William  Austin  l<illing,of  a  white  man.  At  Kupora 
and  Jonas  Simms— are  now  safe  in  jail  Miss.,  a  negro  named  Dunham,  accused 
and  have  confessed.  Early  on  the  morn-  ^^V  ^^ur  young  women,  one  of  whom 
ing  of  the  5th  they  waited  near  the  house  P^""^^'^  ^^^^  "oosc  around  his  neck,  as- 
of  a  young  farmer  named  JJiddle  until  ^^rted  to  the  last  that  he  was  innocent, 
he  had  driven  away  with  a  load  of  milk  '^ 
cans.  Then  they  entered  the  house,  ^he  British  ^^'  Chamberlain  in  an  ad- 
whose  only  occupants  were  the  farmer's  parliament  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  dinner  given  by 
wife,  Mrs.  Elsie  Biddle,  and  her  infant  his  friends  in  honor  of  his 
child.  Threatening  her  with  revolvers,  sixty-eighth  birthday  outlined  his  finan- 
they  compelled  her  to  give  up  all  the  cial  and  imperialistic  program  and  re- 
money  she  had,  and  then  bound  her,  com-  ceived  the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of 
mitting  the  crimes  which,  when  known  the  200  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
later  in  the  day,  so  enraged  the  neigh-  mons  there  present.  No  member  of  the 
boring  people  that  they  all  set  out,  with  Government  was  there.  Since  more  than 
guns,  to  hunt  the  scoundrels  down,  half  of  the  Unionists  in  the  House  are 
While  they  were  searching  the  woods  thus  publicly  pledged  to  his  course,  Mr. 
and  swamps — in  which  one  or  tw^o  inno-  Chamberlain  is  to  be  considered  the 
cent  negroes  were  captured — one  deputy  leader  of  the  party  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
sheriff  unintentionally  shot  another,  of  the  Free-Traders  to  depose  him.  Mr. 
causing  injuries  that  may  prove  fatal.  Chamberlain  declared  that  he  and  his  fol- 
Austin  was  caught  in  Philadelphia  and  lowers  would  loyally  support  the  Balfour 
Timbers  and  Simms  in  Columbia,  Pa.  If  Government  and  maintain  it  in  power  as 
they  had  been  found  near  the  scene  of  long  as  possible.  Mr.  Balfour  carried 
the  crime,  they  might  not  have  been  through  by  a  majority  of  80  his  closure 
saved  for  trial.  All  three  have  told  the  proposal  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the 
whole  story,  making  full  admission  of  session.  The  Opposition  was  bitter  and 
guilt.  It  appears  that  Timbers  had  al-  violent,  and  never  in  the  recent  history 
ready  been  confined  in  the  Reformatory  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  there  been 
for  several  years  as  punishment  for  a  seen  such  disorder  in  the  lobbies.  Win- 
similar  assault.  Some  think  that  each  ston  Churchill  attacked  the  Government 
one  can  be  sent  to  prison  for  sixty  years,  and  his  former  party,  but  was  hooted 
if  sentenced  for  each  of  the  offenses  down.  Two  nights  later  the  Government 
committed.  They  may  yet  be  tried  for  made  use  of  the  closure  in  forcing 
murder,  for  their  unfortunate  victim  is  through  the  Licensing  bill,  but  the  tu- 
so  shaken  in  body  and  mind  that  her  mult  was  so  great  that  Premier  Balfour 
friends  despair  of  her  recovery.  On  the  found  It  impossible  to  speak,  his  voice  be- 
day  following  the  assault,  5,000  persons  ing  drowned  in  cries  of  ''  Gag  "  from 
assembled  at  the  jail,  many  of  them  the  minority.  The  Premier  stated  that 
farmers  carrying  guns,  and  demanded  under  no  circumstances  will  there  be  a 
two  negroes  who  had  been  captured  but  dissolution  of  Parliament  this  year  unless 
not  yet  identified.  They  did  not  attempt  he  should  fail  to  receive  the  support  of 
to  enforce  their  demand,   and  the  two  his  colleagues.    In  the  session  of  the  8th 
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liiuothy  M.  llcaly  attacked  the  Irish  the  possible  separation  of  the  two 
leader,  John  E.  Redniond,  for  selling  his  kingdoms,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
estate  on  the  basis  of  243^  years  pur-  Archduke  with  the  Princess  Hohen- 
chase.  In  reply  to  the  epithet  of  berg,  nee  Countess  Chotek,  is  a  mor- 
"  traitor,"  which  was  hurled  at  him  by  ganatic  one  and  the  issue  of  it  legally 
the  other  Irish  members,  he  said  that  the  disqualified  from  succeeding  to  the  Aus- 
Nationalists  had  honored  him  by  turning  trian  throne.  But  Hungarian  law  does 
him  out  of  the  party  in  December,  1900.  not  recognize  morganatic  marriages, 
Here  the  uproar  was  so  great  that  he  was  conse(|uently  on  the  succession  of  Franz 
unable  to  proceed  and  he  left  the  room.  Ferdinand  the  Countess  Chotek  would 
The  Alien  Immigration  bill  has  been  become  Oueen  of  Hungary  and  her  chil- 
abandoned  by  the  Government  for  the  dren  inherit  the  Hungarian,  tho  not  the 
present.  The  bill  follows  the  recom-  Austrian,  crown.  Obviously  the  official 
mendations  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  recognition  by  the  Hungarian  Chamber 
Commission  on  Alien  Immigration  and  is  of  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Archduke 
intended  to  exclude  undesirable  classes,  would  imply  its  importance  from  a  dy- 
The  Liberals  very  strongly  opposed  the  nastic  point  of  view  and  lead  to  endless 
bill,  as  they  considered  it  an  Anti-Semite  complications.  Consequently  the  Premier, 
movement.  At  its  second  reading  Sir  Count  Tisza,  secured  the  rejection  of  the 
Charles  Dilke  tried  in  vain  to  substitute  motion,  tho  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Polonyi 
for  the  bill  more  stringent  measures  he  evaded  the  points  involved  and  stated 
against  sweating.  He  spoke  of  the  ex-  that  the  only  object  of  the  motion  was  to 
cellent  qualities  of  the  Hebrews  and  said  embarrass  the  Government  and  bring  the 
Christian  people  ought  to  be  anxious  to  heir-apparent  into  political  fights. — 
offer  the  Jews  an  asylum  as  compensation  Count  Apponyi,  leader  of  the  national 
for  their  past  persecution.  The  House  of  section  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Hun- 
Lords  has  decided  that  no  change  is  to  be  garian  Parliament,  will  visit  St.  Louis  in 
made  in  the  coronation  oath,  which  re-  September  to  take  part  in  the  Interna- 
quires  on  the  part  of  the  King  specific  tional  Parliamentary  Congress,  where  he 
denunciation  of  Roman  Catholic  beliefs,  will  urge  the  adoption  of  measures  regu- 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  moved  a  resolution  lating  and  restricting  the  use  of  mines 
that  the  oath  should  be  amended  so  as  and  torpedoes  in  naval  warfare  on  the 
not  to  include  a  condemnation  of  doc-  ground  that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  had 
trines  forming  a  part  of  the  conscientious  shown  that  these  weapons  were  too  bar- 
beliefs  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  barous  and  destructive  and  involved  too 
The  Earl  of  Jersey  moved  to  amend  the  much  danger  to  neutral  shipping.  Count 
resolution  by  adding  that,  while  the  Apponyi  recently  delivered  an  address  to 
House  of  Lords  was  desirous  that  no  ex-  his  constituency  at  Jasz-Bereny,  in  which 
pressions  unnecessarily  offensive  to  any  he  outlined  a  bold  program  for  the  Hun- 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  should  be  re-  garian  party.  He  demands  the  external 
quired  of  the  sovereign,  nothing  should  and  visible  differentiation  of  the  King  of 
be  done  to  weaken  the  security  of  the  Hungary  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
Piotestant  succession.  The  amendment  by  a  special  Hungarian  flag  and  a  sepa- 
was  carried.                                    .  rate  court ;    the  obligation  of    the  sov- 

^  ereign,  the  heir-apparent  and  the  diplo- 
Austro-Hune-arian  ^  prominent  member  matic  corps  to  reside  for  a  definite  part 
Politics  °^  ^^^  Independence  of  the  year  on  Hungarian  soil ;  the  af- 
party,  Mr.  Geza  Po-  firmation  of  Hungarian  autonomy  before 
lonyi,  has  raised  an  interesting  question  the  world  by  treaties  and  by  a  separate 
in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  by  moving  consular  and  diplomatic  service;  the  em- 
that  the  chamber  extend  its  congratula-  ployment  in  the  Hungarian  army  of  the 
tions  to  the  heir  apparent,  the  Archduke  flag  and  language  of  that  country  and 
Franz  Ferdinand,  on  the  birth  of  his  of  national  officers.  Evidently  the  con- 
second  son,  Alphonso.  This  seem-  cessions  recently  obtained  by  the  Inde- 
ingly  innocent  request  carries  with  pendence  party,  tho  far  beyond  what  they 
it  very  important  implications  in  regard  had  expected,  have  only  served  to  wliet 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  succession  and  their  appetite  for  more. 
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^.     -,  ,  Both   armies   occii-  liavc  also  hccn  a^lvanrincf  northwest  and 

The  RuHso-Japancsc  ,        ,  ,  »«    1    ■  mi 

Yj  ^  Vy  nearly  the  same  threalenm^^    Mukden.      i  lieir    apparent 

position  as  was  re-  ohjcct  is  to  keep  the  Russians  in  doubt 

ported  in  our  last  issue,  tho  General  Kn  of  where  the  main  attack  is  to  he  made, 
roki  has  hrou^ht  his  forces  nearer  to  the  and  in  actinj^  on  the  offensive  they  have 
railroad  all  alonj;-  the  line  and  General  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  concen- 
Okn  has  advanced  one  step  further  north  trate  a  large  part  of  their  troops  at  a  sin- 
by  the  capture  of  Kai-l'ing  ( Kai-Ch.au),  gle  point,  while  the  i^ussian  forces  must 
at  the  head  of  the  Liao  Tung  i)eniusula.  !)e  scattered  along  the  railroad  from 
A  few  hundred  of  General  SamsonofT's  Mukden  to  Kai-Ping  in  readiness  to 
Cossacks  held  this  i)oint  and  were  oidy  meet  an  attack  at  any  point  between.  The 
dislodged  after  a  hard  fight,  with  a  loss  greater  mobility  oi  the  Russian  forces 
of  ten  guns  and  50  j)risoners  and  15(3  due  to  their  j)OSsession  of  the  railroad  is 
men  killed  and  wounded.  y\mong  the  thus  in  a  measure  neutralized.  The  rains 
killed  was  Count  Nyrodt,  a  member  of  have  temporarily  ceased,  but  the  great 
the  General  Staff.  Licutenant-Gcneral  heat,  reaching  iu8  degrees  F.,  was  quite 
Sakaroff  gives  the  following  official  re-  as  hard  on  the  soldiers.  Movements 
port  of  the  engagement :  about  Port  Arthur  are  much  in  the  dark, 

"  Our  detachment  remained  during  July  8th  0"r    chief    source    of    news    being    the 

at  Kai-Ping  station,  having  its  advance  posts  ''  trustworthy  Chmamen  arrived  at  Che- 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kantakhe  River,  the  Foo,"    with   whom    we   have   become   so 

enemy  occupying  the  hights  on  the  left  bank  familiar.      The    harljor    is    not    entirely 

and  fortifying  themselves  thereon.  blocked,     for     the     Russian     destroyer, 

"  Our  battery  on  the  railroad  bridge  opened  "  Lieutenant   BurukofT,"    ran   the   block- 
fire  at  the  enemy's  patrols  which  appeared  in  ^^^^    visited    Niuchwang     and     returned 
Kantakhe   Village.      Toward   noon   a   fusillade  j^^^   ^^^^       j^-^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^- 
occurred  between  a  detachment  of  the  enemy        r    ^1  •  1     ^       xt-      1  -ru 
and  our  company,  which  observed  the  enemy  2,^    ^his    vessel    to    Nmchwang.^    Three 
retiring.    Our  losses  were  six  wounded.  Frenchmen   arrived    at    Tien-Tsin    from 

"  Toward  the  evening  of  July  8th  the  ene-  Port  Arthur  report  that  the  garrison 
my's  force,  consisting  of  four  divisions  and  a  there  is  composed  of  30,000  soldiers  and 
brigade,  could  be  made  out  in  front  of  Kai-  10,000  marines,  and  that  the  Russians 
Ping,  extending  along  the  seashore.  At  dawn  have  mounted  700  guns  on  the  hights 
on  July  9th  the  enemy  resumed  the  offensive  north  of  Port  Arthur.  The  Japanese 
upon  the  rear  guard  of  our  detachment,  which  j^^^.^  completed  the  chain  of  forts  around 
retired  about  6:30  m  the  morning  from  Kai-  p^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^-^^  ^^  distances 
ring.  Ihe  enemy  s  cavalry  advanced  slowly  r  •  ^  •  1  ^  -i  r  ^\^  c  ^-a 
along  the  shore  road  to  Ying-Kow  [port  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^2  ^^^^t  miles  from  the  fortifi- 
Niuchwano-]."  cations,  ihere  has  been  some  skirmish- 
ing, but  details  are  conflicting.  The 
General  Oku's  report  is  very  different  garrison  under  General  Stoessel  at  Port 
from  this.  He  states  that  the  Russian  Arthur  is  reported  to  be  abundantly  sup- 
force  was  30,000,  strongly  intrenched  plied  with  food  and  ammunition.  Four 
on  the  hills  south  of  Kai-Ping.  Japanese  destroyers  made  a  daring  at- 
This  opens  the  way  to  Niuchwang  and  tempt  to  enter  the  harbor  at  night  to 
to  a  flanking  movement  to  the  west  of  destroy  the  fleet,  as  they  entered  the  har- 
the  railroad  on  the  Russian  left.  There  bor  of  Wei-Hai-Wei  ten  years  ago.  The 
has  been  constant  skirmishing  at  the  vessels  were  detected  by  the  shore  bat- 
various  passes  leading  through  the  moun-  teries  and  two  of  the  boats  were  sunk, 
tains  between  the  Russian  position  along  One  escaped  uninjured  and  the  fourth 
the  railroad  and  Feng- Wang-Cheng.  A  had  its  funnel  shot  away.  The  British 
column  of  Russians  were  attacked  by  the  gunboat  *'  Espiegle  "  was  sent  to 
Japanese  about  seven  miles  southwest  of  Niuchwang,  but  on  the  protest  of  the 
Fen-Shui  pass  on  the  Liao-Yang  and  Russian  authorities  it  was  withdrawn. 
Feng- Wang-Cheng  road  and  defeated  The  British  China  fleet,  consisting  of  four 
wdth  a  loss  of  300.  At  Ta  Pass  (Ta-  battle  ships  and  four  cruisers,  has  left 
Ling  or  Dalin)  and  at  Mao-Tien  Pass  the  British  port  of  Wei-Hai-Wei.  but  its 
there  has  been  much  heavy  fighting  be-  destination  is  not  known.  It  is  again 
tween    small    forces.      Japanese    forces  rumored  that  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  w^ill 
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sail    from    Cronstadt    the    last    of    the 
month. 

.  - .  We  have  recorded  (pp.  64,  1225) 
the  opening  up  of  Abyssinia  to 
American  commerce  through  the  efforts 
of  Consul  SkimuT,  who  negotiated  a 
treaty  with  King  Menelik,  and  the  visit 
to  that  country  at  about  the  same  time  of 
W.  H.  Ellis,  of  New  York,  in  a  private 
capacity,  but  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr. 
Ellis  is  now  again  in  Abyssinia  bearing 
the  treaty  of  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  Abyssinia,  which  fell 
into  his  hands  by  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance of  the  American  representative 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  Mr.  Kent 
Loomis,  a  brother  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Loomis  was  last  seen 
on  the  steamship  *'  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  " 
about  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  Plymouth, 
June  20,  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock 
at  night;  but  whether  he  fell  overboard 
or  left  the  ship  unperceived  by  the  offi- 
cers could  not  be  discovered.  Mr.  Ellis, 
who  was  his  companion  on  the  voyage, 
proceeded  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Djibutil, 
the  French  seaport  entrance  to  Abyssinia. 
—The  "  Mad  Mullah  "  has  re-entered 
British  Somaliland  with  6,000  followers, 
2,000  of  whom  are  armed  with  rifles  and 
well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. He  was  defeated  with  heavy  losses 
by  the  British  a  few  months  ago,  and  on 
April  14th  took  refuge  in  Italian  Somali- 
land.  The  natives  were  thought  to  have 
been  thoroughly  quelled,  but  now  many 
of  the  tribes  have  again  rallied  to  the 
standard  of  the  prophet. — The  railroad 
from  Cape  Town  to  Victoria  Falls  on  the 
Zambesi  River  has  been  completed,  and 
the  first  Cairo  train  on  this  "  Cape  to 
Cairo "  railroad  left  Cape  Town  amid 
enthusiastic  demonstrations.  Victoria 
Falls  is  1,633  rniles  from  Cape  Town, 
and  the  bridge  over  the  Zambesi  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  engineering 
triumphs. — Premier  Sutton  complains  that 
the  Ethiopian  Church,  which  is  allied 
with  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  of  the  United 
States,  is  striving  to  promote  a  native 
revolt,  and  states  that  this  interference 
by  representatives  of  the  American  negro 
Church  might  become  an  international 
question. — Strong  efforts  are  being  made 
to  cultivate  cotton  in  the  British  posses- 


sions in  Africa  in  order  that  England 
may  be  freed  from  her  dependence  on  the 
United  States  for  the  necessary  raw  ma- 
terial for  her  textile  factories.  The  Cot- 
ton Growers*  Association  is  to  spend 
$150,000  to  develop  the  industry  in 
Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria  and  Sierra 
Leone,  and  the  Colonial  Office  will  con- 
tribute $32,500  for  the  same  purpose. 

TK-  -7      i  *     ihe  proposal  to  establish  a 

The  Zionist      ^       •  u         i  •       r-      ^     a  r 

Colon  Jewish  colony  m  East  Af- 

rica as  a  practicable  sub 
stitute  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  has  met  with  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Charles  N.  E.  Eliot,  British 
Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  East  African  Protectorate,  who 
has  resigned  his  position  rather  than 
make  the  grant  "of  land  offered  to  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust.  He  gives  his 
reason  in  these  words : 

"  Lord  Lansdowne  ordered  me  to  refuse 
grants  of  land  to  private  individuals,  while 
giving  enormous  tracts  in  East  Africa  to  a 
syndicate.  I  have  refused  to  execute  these  in- 
structions, which  I  consider  unjust  and  im- 
politic." 

— Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  the  founder  of 
the  Zionist  movement,  died  at  Vienna 
July  2d.  It  was  due  to  his  efforts  that 
the  first  Zionist  Congress  was  held,  and 
he  succeeded  in  interesting  Jews  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  his  plan  for  estab- 
lishing an  independent  Jewish  nation  in 
Palestine.  For  many  years  he  had  de- 
voted all  his  time  and  money  to  the 
project.  As  President  of  the  Congresses 
he  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  most 
prominent  rulers  and  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  it  was  through  his 
interviews  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  that 
the  African  settlement  was  instigated. 
Besides  his  speeches  and  articles  he 
wrote  a  play,  "  Das  Neue  Ghetto,'*  and  a 
novel,  '*  Altneuland,"  to  popularize  the 
Zionist  idea.  He  succeeded  in  getting  a 
majority  of  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress 
(August,  1903)  to  indorse  the  African 
scheme,  but  the  opposition  of  the  more 
orthodox  wing,  which  will  listen  to  noth- 
ing but  a  literal  restoration  of  the  race 
to  Palestine,  was  strong  and  bitter,  and 
the  movement,  from  this  double  attack 
and  the  loss  of  its  most  powerful  advo- 
cate, may  now  prove  abortive. 


The   Beauty   of  a    Block 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN 

[In  her  much  dlHcuHHCil  books,  "Women  and  Kconomlcs  "  and  "The  Ilomf."  Mth. 
Oihnan  was  more  of  a  doBtructlvc  than  a  conHtnirtlvo  critlf.  The  followlnjf  article 
phow'8  that  the  author  Is  as  exci'lk'nt  'n  the  lattor  r/ile  as  the  form«fr.  We  expect  to 
follow  this  nrtU'le  shortly  hy  another  from  Mrs.  (illiiian'H  pen.  entitled  "  IIouHlnjc  for 
('hildren,"  which  dlHcuHscs  In  detail  the  practical  and  practkahle  provisions  that  should 
be  made  for  children  In  the  Ideal  city  home.  The  [)('ncll  sketches  accompanylnK  these 
articles  were  drawn  especially  for  the  nitlclcs  by  Mr.  Vernon  Howe  Bailey. — Epitou.] 


IDEAS  arc  more  real  than  brick  and 
mortar,  and  last  longer.  As  a  matter 
of  rude  external  fact,  the  inhabitants 
of  New  York  live  in  tremendous  paral- 
lelopipeds,  two  hundred  by  eight  hun- 
dred feet  square  and  some  fifty  feet  high. 
These  parallelopipeds,  stripped  of  their 
heavy  facings  and  bared  to  the  street,  are 
of  this  character  : 


The  size  and  shape  of  the  block  was 
forced  upon  New  York  by  city  fathers 
of  an  earlier  day.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  those  worthies,  in  whose  hands 
was  intrusted  so  large  a  share  of  our 
health  and  happiness,  really  gave  a 
thought  to  the  necessities  of  human  liv- 
ing when  they  thus  compressed  our 
habitations.    If  they  did,  and  the  thought 


Fia.  1. 


800  feet. 


Front  elevation  of  residence  block. 


Each  proud  householder  or  tenant  oc- 
cupies a  vertical  strip  in  these  pigeon- 
holes, which  he  calls  a  home,  and  which 
is,  in  his  inviolable  ideal,  sacred,  private, 
isolated.  The  ground  plan  of  this  group 
of  ideally  detached  but  actually  con- 
nected   homes    is    like    this,  the    middle 


was  herein  expressed,  it  is  clear  that  to 
their  minds  there  was  no  harm  in  a  grind- 
ing monotony,  unbroken  ugliness,  and 
crowding  which  is  well  nigh  indecent. 
In  another  century  we  shall  call  it  in- 
decent. All  these  huddled  houses, 
pressed  into  a  solid  cubical  honeycomb 


Sidewalk,  10  feet. 


Fig.  2. 


800  feet. 


Ground  plan  of  residence  block. 


Space  being  the  extremely  private  yards  (without  the  honey!),  stand  presenting 

of  these  so  highly  separated  homes,  each  their  shrunken  and  wasted  rears  to  one 

yard  being  frankly  open    to    inspection  another,  while  the  denizens  have  no  out- 

from  the  rear  windows  of  the  surround-  look  of  beauty  in  any  direction, 

ing  group.  The  one  governing  purpose  of  these 
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little  yards,  which  roaches  its  perfect 
highl  when,  the  small  rootless  cell  is 
frankly  concreted  and  strnng  across  with 
beams,  is  to  dry  clothes ! 

Herein  show  beyond  evasion  the  real 
necessities  of  a  home,  as  we  view  them, 
lieyond  any  dream  of  beauty,  health, 
comfort  or  place  of  play  for  little  ones 
comes  this  vital  necessity  of  the  home — 
a  place  to  dry  clothes !  Whatever  else  the 
home  may  or  may  not  be,  it  must  be  a 
laundry.  So  the  scant  yard  space  of  the 
entire  block  is  given  up  to  this  prime 
requisite.  Land  i-s  scarce  and  dear  in 
New  York.  It  costs  heaven  knows  how 
much  a  foot.  But  each  family  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  rent  or  taxes  on  625  square 
feet  of  land — for  private  laundry  facili- 
ties !  That  interior  space  in  one  block — 
about  50  by  600  feet — is  used  one  day  in 
the  week  by  the  surrounding  100  families 
merely  to  dry  their  clothes ! 

How  about  the  floor  space  in  the  block  ? 

The  cellar  space,  amounting  to  120,000 
square  feet,  is  given  up  entirely  to  the 
heating  plant  for  these  100  families,  with 
some  storage.  The  entire  basement  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  feeding  plant — some- 
times the  dining-room  is  upstairs,  but  the 
space  is  the  same.  Here  are  two  stories 
of  an  entire  block,  floor  space  of  240,000 
square  feet,  equivalent  to  33  homes,  de- 
voted to  warming  and  feeding  500  people. 

Then  comes  the  home  pr-oper,  the  place 
where  the  family  lives,  where  it  sleeps, 
where  it  rests,  where  it  enjoys  its  intimate 
relationships,  and  to  which  it  invites  its 
friends.  Out  of  a  five-story  home,  two 
stories  are  surrendered  to  preliminaries, 
and  the  family  is  crowded  into  the  re- 
maining three. 

The  arrangement  is  simple  and  mo- 
notonous. The  parlor  floor,  two  bedroom 
floors,  the  cramped  and  stuffy  bathrooms. 


the  dark  closets  and  basins  between  the 
chambers.  Over  and  over  and  over — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them — these 
are  the  homes  of  New  York.  There  are 
above  them  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  and 
below  them  the  far  more  crowded  tene- 
ments of  the  poor,  but  these  are  the 
homes  of  people  "  comfortably  off  "  on 
hundreds  of  our  quiet  uptown  blocks. 

The  mechanical  pressure  still  con- 
tinuing, there  has  arisen  to  meet  it  the 
apartment  house,  and,  under  the  indus- 
trial pressure,  the  apartment  hotel ;  and 
the  rapid  increase  and  instant  occupation 
of  these  edifices  show  that  they  meet  a 
need.  Against  them  inveighs  the  piors, 
inert-minded  dweller  in  the  past.  Men 
who  have  never  had  a  moment's  grief 
over  the  horizontal  pigeon-holes  of  a 
block,  in  which  each  blissfully  private 
family  occupies  a  vertical  strip,  are  filled 
with  anguish  when  a  similar  row  of 
pigeon-holes  towers  upright,  and  each 
family  occupies  a  horizontal  strip. 

"  There  is  no  privacy !  "  cries  the  ob- 
jector. It  must  be  that  back-yard  laundry- 
he  is  bewailing  or  else  the  front  door- 
steps. They  have  lost  their  clothes  drier ; 
the  sacred  petticoat  and  pillowcases  must 
now  be  exposed  to  scrutiny  on  the  roof, 
instead  of  in  the  yard,  or  even,  in  last 
enormity,  be  sent  out.  But,  apart  from 
this  cruel  deprivation  and  the  beautiful 
brown  stone  steps  on  which  the  family 
might  enjoy  ten  feet  of  privacy  of  a  sum- 
mer evening — if  they  were  in  town — 
surely  there  is  no  less  seclusion  in  rooms 
arranged  on  one  floor  than  in  the  same 
number  scattered  over  four  stories. 

Is  it  the  stairs  which  constitute  privacy 
— the  inner  stairs  as  well  as  the  outer 
steps  ?  Perhaps  there  really  is  something 
in  that.  Those  centuries  in  which  we 
climbed  a  tree  to  be  safe  at  lu^me.  pulled 
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tip  ladders,  hiiilt  ns  towers  of  defense, 
may  he  still  stirring  in  our  blood,  and  to 
go  home  without  having  to  go  up  does 
not  seem  the  real  thing. 

in  the  apartment  house  we  economize 
at  once  in  cellar  space,  hut  we  still  waste 
riotously  in  the  amount  of  room  devoted 
to  the  feeding  processes.  Jn  a  small 
seven-room  Hat  three  go  to  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room and  servants'  room,  leaving  the 
family  but  four;  or,  if  the  dining-room  is 
otherwise  used  part  of  the  time,  say  four 
and  a  half. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  we,  living  in  our 
pigeon-holes,  horizontal-vertical  or  ver- 
tical-horizontal, suffer  in  body  and  mind 
and  soul  for  lack  of  room,  air,  sunshine, 
peace  and  beauty.  It  has  to  be,  we  say — 
cities  are  so  crowded. 

That  cities  must  be  closer  built  than 
the  country  is  true  enough,  but  even  at 
New  York's  worst  the  space  might  be  so 
utilized  as  to  give  more  living  room. 
Much  has  been  said  and  a  good  deal  done 
to  mitigate  the  gross  and  deadly  hud- 
dling of  the  very  poor.  Cannot  some- 
thing be  done  to  make  life  healthier  and 
pleasanter  for  the  middling  rich — for 
those  people  who  are  ''  comfortably  off  " 
in  money  and  so  uncomfortably  off  in 
accommodation  ?  Cannot  the  ground 
space  of  a  block,  the  floor  space  of  its 


htnjihngs,  he  so  uliliz(Ml  as  to  j.;ive  to  the 
inhal)itants  more  nxjm  and  far  phasantrr 
provision  for  the  same  rent? 

Tlu!  >ij)j)er  floor  and  roof  hcN^ng  to  the 
children ;  hut  grown  people  have  some 
rights,  too.  What  can  we  do  to  make  our 
daily  life  at  home  happier,  easier,  rich  in 
stimulus,  rest  and  inspiraticju  ? 

Let  us  lo(jk  at  the  mechanical  i)OSsi- 
bilities  of  the  case — not  asserting  that 
people,  at  present,  would  all  prefer  it,  hut 
merely  showing  what  could  be  done  if 
we  took  advantage  of  city  conditions,  in- 
stead of  merely  suffering  all  their  dis- 
advantages. 

The  separate  country  home,  under  the 
gradually  increasing  pressure  of  the  city, 
has  been  cramped  into  unbearable  limits, 
all  the  while  stoutly  maintaining  as  es- 
sential features  which  are  most  irrelevant, 
and  unconsciously  surrendering  the  true 
elements  of  home  life.  In  a  country  home 
you  have  light  and  air,  quiet,  the  beauty 
of  the  garden,  and  room  inside  for  per- 
sonal expression  and  mutual  entertain- 
ment. In  the  city  home  we  have  given 
up  all  these  for  the  sake  of  the  laundry, 
the  kitchen  and  the  front  steps.  Now,  if 
we  chose  we  could  have  in  our  city  homes 
light,  air,  comparative  quiet,  room  essen- 
tial ;  in  place  of  the  garden  a  court  of 
Oriental  beauty,  and  in  place  of  the  extr? 
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space  for  amusement  in  each  home,  a  far 
broader  choice  of  entertainment. 

The  city  has  one  g^reat  overmastering 
advantage,  the  magnet  which  draws  peo- 
ple to  it  away  from  every  physical  su- 
periority of  country — that  is,  social  con- 
tact. The  limitless  stimulus,  joy,  rest  and 
development  that  come  from  social  re- 
lation is  a  power  we  know  little  of  as 
yet,  tho  drawn  to  it  irresistibly.  We  know 
it  so  far  only  in  artificial  form,  in  the 
uneasy,  incessant  friction  of  "  society," 
or  in  the  theaters  and  other  forms  of 
mercantile  "  amusement."  But  at  home 
we  sit  starved,  cramped,  smothered, 
holding  on  to  what  we  imagine  is  the 
ideal  of  heme  life,  and  practically  losing 
it  as  we  fly  from  the  unbearable  restric- 
tions of  the  place  to  find  relief  and  recrea- 
tion outside. 

Now  here  is  what  we  might  do.  Let 
there  be  reserved  for  the  private  family 
life  the  same  space  they  now  have — the 
bedrooms  and  parlors,  one  of  which  last 
could  still  be  used  as  a  dining-room  if 
they  preferred.  But  the  precious  laundry 
space  and  the  two  lower  floors,  cellar  and 
basement,  might  be  put  to  far  better  uses. 

Take  our  forlorn  long  blocks  and  cut 
them  in  two.  That  is  easy  and  quite  prac- 
tical, as  has  been  proved  by  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria's  new  street.  The  corner  and 
side  rents  make  up  the  loss  of  six  house 
fronts,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 
the  same. 


a  building  frankly  treated  as  a  whole  the 
inner  homes  could  vary  widely.  Both  the 
inner  and  outer  face  could  thus  diflFer, 
but  on  the  inside  would  be  room  for  more 
variety  and  beauty.  Once  the  precious 
laundry  is  surrendered,  the  yard  space 
could  become  an  exquisite  little  park,  a 
court,  with  vines  and  fountains,  with  de- 
licious oriel  windows,  balconies,  shaded 
corners,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Or  tennis 
courts  could  be  laid  out,  and  tether  ball 
poles  set  up ;  there  is  room  for  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  in  12,500  square  feet. 

Around  the  whole  basement  story  a  pil- 
lared cloister  could  run,  the  top  of  which 
would  form  a  separate  balcony  space  for 
each  family,  from  which  a  little  stair 
would  give  entrance  to  the  court. 

Openings  to  the  street  would  make  this 
court  cool  and  breezy,  yet  these  could  be 
closed  in  winter  and  keep  it  sheltered,  and 
barred  at  all  times  from  intrusion. 

This  place  would  be  to  the  tenants  what 
those  elegant  and  select  fenced  gardens 
in  little  squares  are  to  London  residents, 
each  paying  for  his  share  of  its  privilege 
in  his  rent.  The  children's  playground 
would  be,  best  of  all,  on  the  roof,  and 
larger  than  the  court ;  but  this  would  give 
a  central  spot  of  beauty,  of  air  and  exer- 
cise, to  the  older  occupants. 

And  what  may  be  done  with  the  two 
lower  floors — with  the  great  space  for- 
merly used  by  those  wasteful  families  for 
cellars  and  kitchens. 


Fig.  3. 


You  now  have  two  buildings,  200  feet 
wide,  with  inner  courts  50  by  250!  These 
buildings  could  occupy  the  same  ground 
space  with  far  more  variety  of  outline,  a 
sufficient  break  in  the  street  sides  to  give 
what  is  now  area  space  and  front  steps 
to  bits  of  protected  grass,  with  vines  and 
trees  here  and  there.  Whatever  else  does 
not  grow  well  in  New  York,  wistaria  and 
Virginia  creeper  do ;  and  the  street  front 
of  a  single  large  building,  intelligently 
treated,  could  be  distinctive  and  beautiful, 
without  in  any  way  sacrificing  the  individ- 
uality of  the  separate  homes  inside.  At 
present  they  are  hopelessly  alike,  while 
flattering  themselves  on  separateness ;  in 


The  heating  plant  would  be  all  in  one 
place,  requiring  but  a  little  space  to  serve 
the  entire  block.  The  feeding  plant,  simi- 
larly concentrated  to  one  or  two  large, 
perfectly  appointed  and  scientifically 
served  food  laboratories,  would  not  re- 
quire a  twentieth  part  of  the  room  it  now 
misuses.  If  the  washing  must  be  done 
on  the  premises,  one  fine  laundry  and  a 
bit  of  the  roof  would  do  it  all.  But  a  bet- 
ter wisdom  will  have  all  such  work  done 
in  the  clean,  windy,  open  country — it 
does  not  belong  in  the  city  nor  at 
home. 

There  would  remain  to  us  a  considerable 
area  of  ground  space,  two  stories  high. 
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For  this  could  be  provided  such  full  and  home,  open  to  women  and  ^irls  and  l)oys, 

perfect  provision  for  human  health  and  ail   those  attractions   which   we  now  ^'o 

enjoyment  as  would  make  home  life  en-  far    to    seek    and    pay    for    at    double 

durable  the  year  round.     We  should  not  cost. 
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have  to  fly  to  foreign  parts,  to  big  hotels,  "  Our  club  has  all  the  home  comforts, 

to  noisy  casinos,  as  a  change  and  relief  said  the  man  in  the  story.    "  Yes,"  replied 

from  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  home.    We  his  wife,  "  and  when  will  our  home  have 

could  have  in  close  connection  with  the  all  the  club  comforts  ?  " 
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VVhcn  uc*  hiiilil  tlicin  into  each  block,  they  would  be  larj^vr,  tliese  rooms,  be- 
When  we  recognize  the  swimming  pool  cause  less  would  be  recjuired  of  them, 
and  gymnasium  as  common  comforts  and  liecause  the  children  were  provided  for 
necessities  of  life.  When  we  have  bil-  above,  the  boys  and  ^irls  below;  because 
Hards  and  bowling  and  all  manner  of  easy  the  family  could  spead,  if  it  choose,  over 
j^^ames,  sln)rn  of  artificial  an^  dangerous  common  ground.  There  would  still  re- 
allurements,  and  handy  for  motluT  as  main  to  it  the  same  private  space  as  bc- 
vvell  as  father.  fore.    If  they  chose  they  need  never  enter 

When  the  well  stocked  reading-room  the  court,  need  never  sit  on  their  inner 

furnishes  papers  and  magazines  to  every  balcony,    nor    walk    in    the    long,    cool 

one,  and  the  nnisic-room,  dancing- room  cloister,  nor  swim  in  the  i)Ool,  nor  enter 

and  lecture-room  make  possible  all  man-  the  dining-hall,  gymnasium  or  reading- 

ner  of  pleasant  association  as  a  common  room. 

custom  of  civilized  living.  All  these  They  could  have  their  meals  sent  up 
things  are  now  provided  in  our  magnifi-  hot  on  the  dumb  waiter,  could  fill  their 
cent  apartment  houses  with  their  mag-  house  with  as  many  servants  as  they 
nificent  prices.  Thev  could  be  provided  might  afford,  could  entertain  their  private 
to  every  family  in  an  average  block,  and  friends  and  visit  them  in  turn  ;  they  could 
within  the  same  rents  now  paid  for  the  be  perfectly  select  and  safe,  and  remain 
sacredly  vertical  bunch  of  rooms  and  the  immersed  in  domestic  bliss,  the  father 
unspeakably  holy  back-yard.  The  figures  returning  to  the  happy  haven  in  full  con- 
on  this  come  in  the  article  on  '*  Domestic  tent,  night  after  night,  and  the  mother 
Economy ;  "  this  is  only  a  faint  picture  of  forming  a  perpetual  group,  with  babes  in 
the  physical  possibilities  of  a  citv  block,  arms  and  circumambient — as  is  the  pres- 

And  now  about  the  family  privacy.  ent  custom ! 

If  desired  the  street  front  could  still  be  But    even    these    religiously    isolated 

perforated  with  separate  doors ;  it  is  not  families  would  have  a  more  reliable  food 

beautiful,  but  could  be  made  somewhat  supply  at  less  cost ;  better  heat  and  light 

more  so  than  at  present.     The  rooms  in-  at  less  cost ;  better  air,  more  sun,  a  rcH-»f 

side — the   same    space   now   possessed —  space    for    their  own  children,  and  far 

could  still  be  arranged  in  vertical  lavers,  more  beauty  around  them.    That  is  some- 

if  preferred — so  that  the  outside  had  va-  thing! 

riety  and  beauty  to  lift  our  lives.     But  n»«  y^kv  Ci-^y. 


The  Old  Man 

BY  CHESTER  WOOD 

I  LIKE  the  German  word  that  means  the  old, 

Their  alt  from  which  ours  came,  because  it  shows 
More  clear  the  meaning  that  one  seldom  knows, 

Drawn  from  the  Roman  mine  of  verbal  gold. 

Now  from  the  Latin  '*  altus  "  see  unfold 
The  beauty  of  the  term  which  man  bestows 
Upon  the  aged ;  on  whose  head  the  snows 

Of  years  are  resting;  in  whose  lives  are  rolled 
Years  of  experience.     For  olt  means  high, 

Like  altitude.     So,  old  is  higJi,  or  near 

To  heaven  and  to  God ;  and  the  old  man 
Is  like  a  mountain-top.     He  has  passed  by 

The  lowly  things  of  earth,  and  with  no  fear, 

White-crowned,  the  Infinite  of  God  doth  scan. 

Detroit.    Mich. 


Thoughts   on    Life 

BY  COUNT  LEO   TOLSTOY 

I  I  lie   rolldwlnij  cMiii'ls  art'  I'roiii  julvalc  Ifllfis  rfctnily   willhn  l»y   ("oiitit  'J'oI.hIoj 
lo   rii'Mii's   In   lOiiiopo.      KiHTOij.] 


R]^:M  LClM  IlKKING  my  approaching 
end,  I  feci  like  tellinji^  you  that  I 
experience  ever  more  strongly 
that  which  you  also  know, — that  one 
should  forever  transfer  more  and  more  of 
his  aims  from  the  wc^rldly  life  to  the 
si)iritual  life, — to  the  life  which  is  not  be- 
fore men,  hut  before  God:  to  live  not  in 
the  form  of  this  life  alone,  but  in  the  form 
of  eternal  life.  And  to  live  thus  it  is  ])0s- 
sible  only  throuj^h  employing  all  one's 
energy  upon  one's  inner  perfection. 

People  have  been  accustomed  to  think, 
and  the  enemies  of  truth  are  teaching, 
that  perfection  is  egoism,  that  one  should 
not  draw  away  from  life  for  the  sake  of 
perfecting  one's  self.  This  is  a  great  un- 
truth. One  can  perfect  himself  in  life 
only  and  in  communication  with  man- 
kind. And  if  a  man,  living  amidst  other 
people,  makes  it  his  paramount  goal  to 
perfect  himself  before  God,  he  will  attain 
in  practical  affairs  greater  results  than  he 
who  seeks  success  in  external  matters 
onlv. 

Perhaps  you  feel  bored  by  what  I  am 
writing,  as  by  something  too  well  known, 
but  I  am  writing  it  because  I  myself  live 
by  this  alone,  and  my  experience  confirms 
to  me  the  truth  of  this. 

<^ 

There  is  but  one  goal  of  life :  to  strive 
after  the  perfection  which  Christ  pointed 
out,  saying :  '*  Be  perfect,  even  as  your 
Heavenly  Father."  This  aim  of  life,  the 
only  one  accessible  to  man,  is  attained 
not  by  asceticism,  but  by  working  out 
within  one's  self  a  communication  of  love 
with  all  mankind.  From  the  striving  to- 
ward his  correctly  understood  aim  ema- 
nate all  useful  human  activities,  and  in 
accordance  with  this  aim  all  questions  are 
solved. 

It  is  possible  to  work  much  and  fruit- 
fully over  the  perfection  of  self  under 
any  circumstances,  and  this  alone  is 
necessarv  to  us  and  to  Him    who    hath 


given  us  life.  Nay,  the  harder  the  cir- 
cumstances under  wliich  we  are  laboring, 
the  more  fruitful  both  to  us  and  to  others 
can  the  internal  work  of  self-perfect i<jn 
be. 

To  your  question, — tfj  go  or  not  to  go 
to  the  war? — I  can  only  say  that  in  the 
outward  act  there  can  be  neither  good 
nor  bad.  It  is  possible  to  lead  a  wicked 
life  while  attending  to  the  sick,  and  to 
lead  a  good  life  while  doing  anything 
else.  Only  that  is  important, — to  lead  a 
good  life — that  is,  not  for  your  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  serving  God  and  man- 
kind, which  I  wish  you  would  do,  and 
which  T  advise  you  to  do. 

The  usual  and  simple  question 
''  whether  I  have  done  everything  that 
He  who  sent  me  hither  wished  me  to 
do,"  arises  in  people  when  they  are  as 
yet  far  from  death.  But  when  death  is 
near,  there  is  no  longer  the  question, 
there  is  but  the  consciousness  of  one's 
approach  toward  the  just,  merciful  and 
loving  God.  And  in  this  consciousness,  to 
me  at  least,  all  questions  dissolve  like  salt 
in  water. 

There  is  spiritual  bliss  and  phvsical 
bliss.  We  see  physical  bliss  and  we  judge 
it. — but  not  only  do  we  not  see  spiritual 
bliss  from  without,  often  even  he  who 
receives  it  does  not  see  it.  And  yet  this 
spiritual  bliss  is  not  only  the  real  bliss, 
it  is  incomparably  more  precious,  more 
important  than  any  and  everv  possible 
physical  bliss ;  and  it  satisfies  man  in  his 
true  life, — this  as  well  as  the  eternal  life. 

One  man  acquires  wealth,  fame ;  an- 
other realizes  the  vanity  of  either  of 
these  ;  he  learns  to  despise  them  and  to  be 
happy  without  them ;  who  is  better  ofT? 

When  w^e  say  of  any  material  loss  or 
suffering  th^t  it  is  bad,  we  simply  say 
that  we  are  blind  and  do  not  see  the  good 
which  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  call  bad 
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even  as  a  child  does  not  see  any  good  in 
medicine  given  to  it,  or  in  being  held 
back  from  fire. 

Losses,  woes,  sufferings  drive  us  out 
from  the  domain  of  the  lowest  material 
life,  which  is  full  of  difficulties  and 
deprivations,  into  the  domain  of  spiritual 
life,  which  is  a  joyous  and  free  life.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  one  should 
seek  sufferings,  but  that  they,  like  every- 
thing else  in  the  world,  are  bliss  unto 
man. 

Sufferings  regulate  life.  When  life 
grows  too  full  of  sufferings,  the  con- 
sciousness and  attention  rise  and  go  over 
into  the  spiritual  domain,  and  the  suffer- 
ings cease. 

God  exists  not  in  order  to  fulfil  our 
desires  and  fancies,  but  we  exist  in  order 
to  perform  His  will. 

The  entire  life  of  the  man  awakened 
to  a  spiritual  life  should  pass  in  a  strug- 
gle between  the  demands  of  wisdom — 
that  is,  Godly  demands — and  human  de- 
mands, personal  desires.  Whether  to  fol- 
low one  or  the  other  depends  upon  the 
relative  power,  the  clearness  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  essentiality  to  follow 
God's  will,  and  the  powder  of  subdual  to 
the  judgment  of  man  and  personal  de- 
sires. Only  he  in  whom  this  struggle  is 
going  on   can  solve  it. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  both  with- 
in us  and  without  us.  When  we  establish 
it  within  us  it  is  established  in  the  world. 

The  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  within  us  is  necessary  to  God,  to 
us,  and  to  others. 

You  say  that  it  seems  to  you  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  live  a  good  life,  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  one's  own  con- 
science, but  you  wish  to  be  able  to  influ- 
ence others,  to  make  others  live  as  you 
consider  it  best. 

People  should  be  glad  that  there  is  no 
such  means  whereby  others  could  be  com- 
pelled to  live  as  you  or  I  consider  it  best. 
What  would  be  the  plight  of  mankind  if 
each  and  every  one  could  thus  influence 
others  ? 

Fortunately  this  does  not  exist,  and  one 
can  only  exert  influence  over  others  by 
preaching  his  convictions  by  his  own 
mode  of  life. 


So  that  to  attain  the  second  aim,  the 
first  is  sufficient — that  is,  a  life  in  accord 
with  the  demands  of  one's  own  con- 
science. 

Jl 

Buddhism,  even  as  stoicism,  teaches 
that  the  true  essence  of  man  is  not  in  his 
body,  which  is  not  free  and  is,  there- 
fore, suffering,  but  in  his  spiritual  con- 
sciousness, which  is  not  subject  to  any 
oppression,  and  therefore  is  not  subject 
to  any  suffering.  The  first  makes  it  its 
aim  to  free  from  suffering;  the  aim  of 
the  second  is  toward  individual  happi- 
ness. And,  therefore,  asceticism  is  not 
the  aim  or  the  ideal  of  man. 

The  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  like  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Prophets  (especially  that 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Isaiah),  and  also  the  Chinese  teachings 
of  Confucius,  Laotse  and  the  little  known 
Mi-Ti — all  of  whom  appeared  almost 
simultaneously,  about  the  sixth  century 
before  Christ — all  equally  recognized 
man's  spiritual  nature  as  his  essence,  and 
in  this  is  their  great  desert.  They  differ 
from  Christianity,  which  came  after 
them,  in  that  they  stop  at  the  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  in  man,  seeing  in  it  the 
recognition  of  the  salvation  and  happi- 
ness of  man.  Christianity  goes  farther. 
Starting  out  from  man's  recognition  of 
his  spirituality, — according  to  Christian 
expression, — from  the  recognition  in 
one's  self  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  proclaims 
the  possibility  and  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  Heavenly  Kingdom  on  earth — that 
is,  a  kingdom  of  universal  bliss,  which  in- 
cludes universal  peace. 

<^ 

It  happens  in  all  subjects  that  a  child 
is  prematurely  taught  something  which 
its  mind  has  not  yet  sufficiently  developed 
to  grasp.  This  is  clearest  in  mathematics. 
It  is  necessary  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  It 
often  happens  that  what  a  pupil  could  not 
understand  under  any  circumstances  a 
year  before,  he  will  understand  this  year 
from  the  first  word,  even  if  he  has  not 
studied  the  subject  during  the  year. 

The  principal  thing,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  that  in  pedagogy,  not  the 
pupil,  but  always  the  teacher  is  to  blame 
in  cases  of  failure. 

There  is  no  civilization  except  Chris- 
tian civilization,  yet  our  world  is  filled 
with  learned  savages. 
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It  is  not  ^ivcii  unto  man  to  know,  for 
his  own  ^()0(1,  what  sort  of  hfc  thrrc  will 
he  after  death,  and  it  is  not  necessary  t(^ 
know  it,  for  if  people  knew  it,  and  knew 
that  the  life  heyond  the  prave  would  be 
worse  than  this  life,  they  would  he  more 
afraid  of  death  than  they  now  are.  If 
they  knew  that  life  beyond  the  i^^rave 
would  be  belter  than  this  life,  they  would 
not  concern  themselves  about  this  life, 
and  would  hasten  to  die. 

So  that  to  know  what  sort  of  life  there 
is  beyond  the  grave  is  not  given  to  us,  and 
is  not  necessary  to  us.  The  entire  teach- 
ing of  Christ  is  in  this, — that  man  has 
two  lives,  a  physical  life  which  is  de- 
stroyed, and  a  spiritual  life  which  is  un- 
changeable and  indestructible.     "  Before 


Abraham  was,  I  was,"  said  Christ,  and 
this  is  referred  to  us  all.  So  s(;on  as  we 
shall  carry  over  our  ego  into  the  si)iritual 
life,  and  shall  live  but  for  spiritual  ends, 
our  life  can  no  longer  cease, — it  is  a  par- 
ticle of  (iod,  it  always  was,  is  anrl  will  be. 

And  we  must  do  good  not  for  fear  of 
hell,  nor  out  of  hope  for  paradi.sc,  but  be- 
cause, living  a  spiritual  life,  man  cannot 
help  desiring  anything  save  ^cxjd.  And 
believing  in  his  spirituality,  he  cannot 
fear  death,  destruction. 

As  for  what  sort  of  life  that  will  be,  he 
does  not  concern  himself  about  it,  believ- 
ing in  God  the  Father,  from  whom  he 
came  and  to  whom  he  is  going,  and  with 
whom  he  lived,  lives  now,  and  will  live. 

Vasnava  Poliana,  Russia, 


The  Mind  of  Muley  Aziz 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  SITUATION  IN  MOROCCO 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW,  M.A.,  F.R.CS. 

[Mr.  Bigelow  was  on  the  cruiser  "  Brooklyn  "  at  Tangier  during  the  recent  demon- 
stration to  secure  the  release  of  Mr.  Perdicaris.  This  article  presents  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  the  young  Suitan  who  is  trying  so  hard  to  catch  up  with  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion.— Editor.] 


MAHOMET  was  twenty-five  years 
old  when  he  married  Kadi j ah, 
who  was  fifteen  years  older,  and 
who  more  than  any  one  else  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  Prophet  in  his  labors  to 
combat  idolatry  and  establish  a  new  and 
purer  creed  among  the  people  of  his  race. 

The  blood  of  this  Prophet  drags  lan- 
guidly through  the  amiable  arteries  of 
Muley  Abdul  Aziz,  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  it  has  been  dragging  languidly  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Kaiser  Muley  is  in  advance  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  he  is  very  much  "  up-to-date." 
Mahomet  of  Mecca  could  neither  read 
nor  write  and  knew  little  of  the  world 
save  what  he  learned  from  driving  a 
camel  over  the  Arabian  desert.  But 
Mahomet,  like  Paul  Kruger,  knew  his 
own  people,  and  for  a  politician  that 
knowledge  is  more  precious  than  all  the 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum. 

Kaiser  Muley  might  do  worse  than 
invite  Paul  Kruger  to  Fez  for  the  unique 
purpose  of  teaching  him  how  to  behave 
in  times  like  these ;  or,  if  Oom  Paul  is 


busy,  might  I  propose  the  Honorable 
Richard  Croker,  of  New  York  and 
"Wantage"? 

Mahomet  disapproved  of  portraits  be- 
cause to  him  they  suggested  idolatry.  To- 
day no  orthodox  Moor  permits  himself 
to  be  photographed,  no  orthodox  Moor- 
ish house  contains  pictures  of  people. 

Kaiser  Muley,  however,  ordered  a 
kodak — not  one,  but  a  dozen.  He  created 
the  post  of  Court  Photographer  and  had 
his  sacred  Moslem  person  photographed ; 
and  if  there  could  be  an}1:hing  worse 
than  that  it  was  to  have  this  same  photo- 
graph multiplied  and  sold  at  one  cent 
apiece  throughout  the  cities  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, to  the  scandal  of  every  Moslem 
from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  the  corresponding  delight 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

It  was  a  Christian  who  put  this  idea 
into  the  amiable  head  of  Kaiser  Muley, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  said  Christian  did 
so  for  the  sake  of  money. 

For  he  said  to  the  successor  of  Ma- 
homet :  "  Your  Majesty  is  a  great  mon- 
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arch — like  yuiir  brother  uf  Great  liritain. 
Kiii^  lulvvarcl  is  photographed;  indeed, 
iiiaiiy  iiiciiibcrs  of  liis  family  take  photo- 
graphs the^uselves.  If  your  Majesty 
proposes  to  be  a  real  ruler  like  King 
lulvvard,  then  vou,  too,  must  have  a 
kodak!" 

And  so  to-day  there  are  up  at  Fez 
dozens  i>f  photographic  boxes  of  every 
imaginable  make,  one  being  for  imperial 
use,  entirely  of  gold  and  having  cost 
more  money  than  Mahomet  himself  ever 
spent  on  his  fifteen  wives  in  any  one  year 
as  chief  Prophet. 

As  near  as  I  can  get  the  figures  to-day, 
Kaiser  Muley  has  spent  several  thousand 
pounds  on  this  one  gold  kodak  and  ac- 
cessories. 

Kaiser  Muley  knows  nothing  of  the 
great  world  save  through  a  dozen  Euro- 
peans who  live  about  him  at  Fez,  and 
who  persuaded  him  to  buy  monstrous 
toys  at  fabulous  prices. 

There  is  a  little  strip  of  water  at  Fez 
— enough  of  it  to  sail  model  yachts  or 
possibly  a  diminutive  naphtha  launch.  In 
an  evil  moment  Kaiser  Muley  heard 
through  the  mouth  of  a  Christian  adviser 
that  the  great  King  Edward  owned  a 
steam  vacht  and  that,  indeed,  all  great 
rulers  had  them.     The  Sultan  was  per- 
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suaded   with   ease — he    would  have  one 
for  his  little  strip  of  water  at  Fez. 

l)Ut  the  Christian  adviser  had  larger 
views — at  least,  financially — for  he 
promi)tly  negotiated,  not  for  a  launch, 
Init  for  a  seagoing  royal  yacht,  which,  in 
course  of  time,  reported  itself  off  the 
coast  of  Morocco  and  demanded  trans- 
port to  Fez,  a  distance  of  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  overland ! 

Kaiser  Muley  paid  for  this  yacht  many 
times  more  than  it  was  worth  and  soon 
afterward  sold  it  for  scrap  iron,  for  it 
had  no  value  in  his  eyes  once  that  his 
whim  had  been  gratified. 

He  had  placed  himself,  he  thought, 
high  in  the  opinion  of  his  cousin  and 
fellow  yacht  owner  of  Windsor  Castle 
by  asserting  his  equality  on  the  seas  no 
less  than  in  the  field  of  amateur  pho- 
tography. 

And  then  came  King  Edward's  coro- 
nation to  torment  this  son  of  the  desert. 
His  Christian  adviser  said  to  him :  ''  The 
British  King  has  a  coronation  coach — 
all  great  rulers  have  gaudy  carriages  and 
magnificent  harness — it  strengthens  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  among  the  masses. 
The  Sultan  of  Morocco  cannot  afford  to 
make  less  display  than  his  brother  mon- 
archs  of  Austria,  Russia  and  England." 

So  the  coach  was  ordered — the  most 
theatrical  and  costly  thing  of  its  kind 
that  Bond  Street  dealers  could  invent  for 
a  weak-minded  spendthrift  with  a  negro 
love  of  finery.  The  Christian  adviser 
shared  in  the  profits  of  this  colossal 
criminal  nonsense. 

Even  those  of  us  wdio  have  seen  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  have  but  a 
faint  notion  of  the  lurid  light  which 
flashed  between  Tangier  and  Fez  when 
this  dazzling  toy  moved  on  its  way  from 
the  sea  coast  to  the  imperial  palace  amid 
the  ragged  subjects  of  Kaiser  Muley. 

The  coach  finally  arrived,  and  with  it 
harness  so  heavy  with  ornament  that  few 
horses  in  the  empire  could  have  sup- 
ported its  weight,  even  had  they  been 
broken  to  this  form  of  exercise.  But 
the  Sultan  had  no  horses  broken  to  har- 
ness, and  he  wanted  to  have  his  toy  at 
once.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  wait,  and 
for  that  matter  thev  would  have  looked 
like  donkeys  draw'ing  a  Fifth  Avenue 
'bus  had  he  attempted  to  make  wheelers 
of  his  mustangs. 
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So  lie  urdcrcil  out  his  ;iriii\  .iihI  har- 
nessed them  into  (he  traces.  I  he  (  hris- 
tiaii  adviser  was  made  to  sit  inside,  an- 
other Christian  stood  npoii  the  hoard  in- 
tended for  the  footmen  hchind,  wlide 
Kaiser  Mnley  monntt-d  onto  the  hox  and 
waveil  his  whip  over  the  l)rovvn  hacks 
of  his  M()hamme(hin  warriors. 

Tliey  trotted  liapi)ily  ronnd  the  i)alacc 
yard,  Kaiser  Miiley  dehf^hted  with  the 
sport,  and  still  more  so  in  the  thon^ht 
that  he  was  doing-  just  what  King  lul- 
ward  would  have  been  doing  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

That  night  it  rained,  and  when  it  docs 
rain  in  a  thirsty  land  like  Morocco  it 
drops  in  sheets  and  permeates  as  on  the 
equator. 

Next  morning  the  gorgeous  coach 
looked  like  something  made  of  poor 
pulp;  the  upholstering,  the  decoration, 
the  leather  work  and  even  the  painting 
reminded  one  of  a  carnival  party  after  a 
long  walk  home  in  the  rain. 

The  Sultan  soon  wearied  of  this  toy ; 
it  was  pushed  onto  the  rubbish  heap,  and 
there  it  may  be  seen  to-day  as  tho  to  tell 
the  passing  stranger  that  it  will  not  be 
required  for  any  coronations — at  least 
not  in  Morocco.  The  money  wasted  on 
this  coach  would  have  sufficed  to  build 
a  sewer  through  Tangier. 

Mahomet  was  a  man  of  stern  simplic- 
ity— much  like  William  I  of  Germany. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  fifteen  wives,  but  then 
the  market  price  of  this  commoditv  was 
lower  in  the  Arabia  of  his  day  than  it 
has  been  latterly,  even  in  Germany. 
Moreoyer,  Mahomet  enforced  economic 
habits  among  these  fifteen  ladies ;  each 
had  a  small  cabin  to  herself,  and  it  is  not 
likely  than  any  one  of  them  cost  him 
more  than  $500  a  year. 

Mahomet  disliked  the  idea  of  a  crown 
— he  never  wore  one  himself — for  it 
seemed  like  usurping  a  prerogative  of 
Allah,  in  w^hose  eyes  he  was  but  a 
servant. 

The  Christian  agent  at  Fez  showed 
Kaiser  Muley  a  highly  colored  supple- 
ment in  one  of  the  London  papers  por- 
traying King  Edward  in  his  coronation 
robes,  with  a  crown  resting  on  the  table. 
The  insidious  Christian  pointed  out  to 
the  plastic  Mahometan  that  all  great 
rulers  wore  crowns,  or,  at  least,  kept  one 
handy,  tho  they  might  not  wear  it  every 
Sunday. 
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Wlio  was  captured  by  Kaisuli 

''  But,"  said  Kaiser  Muley,  "  my  re- 
ligion does  not  permit  me  to  wear  a 
crown !  " 

''  Nobody  wants  you  to  wear  the 
crown,"  answered  the  plausible  adviser. 
"  But  you  might  just  buy  one  and  be 
photographed  with  it  alongside  of  you, 
just  to  show  that  you  are  a  ruler  like 
King  Edward." 

So  the  Christian  adviser  was  told  to 
buy  a  crown.  It  proved  to  be  about  the 
most  expensive  one  that  could  have  been 
made,  or  charged  upon  a  bill.  It  cost 
several  hundred  thousand  pounds  and 
there  was,  of  course,  some  profit  for  the 
Christian  adviser. 

Any  one  of  these  various  orders 
would  have  been  enough  to  brew  dis- 
satisfaction. But  Kaiser  Muley  seemed 
incapable  of  noting  this.  His  feeble  and 
conciliatory  intellect  was  fascinated  by 
the  silly  flattery  and  plausible  proposi- 
tions of  white  men  who  should  have 
shielded  him.  He  bhndly  jeopardized 
the  stability  of  his  throne  in  puerile  ef- 
forts to  prove  that  he  was  the  equal  of 
King  Edward  and  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family. 

One  day  he  heard  that  King  Edw^ard 
rode  in  a  motor  car.  and  forthwith  he 
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ordered,  not  one,  but  several  dozens  of  such  as  soldiers  in  England  wear.  The 
them.  They  are  now  in  the  general  result  is  that  his  army  looks  like  a  mon- 
junk  shop  of  the  palace  at  Fez,  about  as  grel  troop  of  Panama  militia,  and  I  have 
useful  to  the  people  as  the  famous  as-  yet  to  hear  that  they  inspire  terror  save 
tronomical  instruments  which  1  found  in  in  the  breasts  of  peaceful  peasants. 
1876  mounted  on  the  walls  of  Pekin  to  They  dare  not  go  out  and  collect  trib- 
recall  a  day  when  China  coquetted  with  ute;  they  cannot  enforce  the  orders  of 
science  from  Europe.  their  Emperor.  Kaiser  Muley  is 
Now,  what  hope  is  there  for  a  country  weighted  by  debts ;  he  has  nothing  to 
under  such  a  ruler?  show  for  the  money  he  has  wasted,  and, 
Morocco  is  merely  a  geographical  con-  worse  than  all,  he  does  not  appear  to 
cept  stretching  over  that  corner  of  Africa  have  a  friend  in  the  world — not  even 
which  France  envelopes  by  the  whole  of  among  those  Christians  who  have  grown 
her  land  frontier.  This  vast  Morocco  is  fat  at  selling  him  trashy  toys, 
but  another  name  for  an  undeveloped  Bavaria  deposed  Ludwig  the  Second 
country  in  which  the  sole  government  because  that  fanciful  monarch  spent  thir- 
vests  in  a  multiplicity  of  tribes,  each  of  teen  million  marks  more  than  his  budget 
whom  is  self-governing  according  to  had  anticipated.  But  he  spent  them  on 
tribal  custom,  and  who  acknowledges  music,  painting,  architecture — Richard 
Kaiser  Muley  not  as  a  Kaiser  in  the  Ger-  Wagner,  and  to-day  thousands  of  pil- 
man  sense,  but  as  one  who  deserves  re-  grims  visit  his  palaces  and  bless  his  name 
spect  on  strictly  theological  grounds  as  as  they  listen  to  opera  in  Munich.  And, 
the  representative  of  Mahomet — a  sort  of  moreover,  these  pilgrims  have  money 
Moslem  Archbishop.  enough  behind  them  to  justify  the  con- 
So  long  as  Kaiser  Muley  keeps  away  duct  which  a  few  years  ago  was  regarded 
from  kodaks  and  motor  cars  and  limits  as  madness. 

himself  patriotically  to  the  Koran  and  his  Kaiser  Muley  can  scarcely  hope  for 
harem,  the  scattered  tribesmen  have  no  such  posthumous  honor.  He  has  not 
fault  to  find.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  done  a  thing  for  which  any  of  his  sub- 
honor  his  name  and  his  messengers  after  jects  can  be  grateful.  He  has  not  built 
the  fashion  of  orthodox  sons  of  Islam,  a  mile  of  road;  he  has  not  dammed  a 
and  they  will  cheerfully  go  forth  to  bat-  river  or  bored  an  artesian  well ;  he  has 
tie  under  the  green  banner  of  the  not  improved  a  harbor ;  he  has  not  erected 
Prophet.  a  lighthouse;  he  has  not  founded  a 
In  other  words,  when  Kaiser  Muley  school ;  he  has  not  even  placed  his  costly 
refrains  from  government  his  govern-  toys  where  they  might  serve  the  purpose 
ment  appears  to  be  government.      But  of  a  museum. 

the  moment  he  attempts  to  rule  on  the  It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  history  an- 

European  plan  there  is  anarchy  through-  other  example  of  so  amiable  a  monarch 

out  his  dominions.  who    has    spent    so  much  money  in  so 

He  has  sought  to  make  a  European  short  a  time  without  leaving  behind  him 

army ;  he  has  discarded  the  national  dress  at   least   a    few   stones    with   which   to 

under  which  the  Saracens  once  laid  the  awaken  curiosity,  if  not  gratitude. 

Roman    Empire   in    the    dust,    and    has  He    has    handed  his  country  over  to 

clothed  his  so-called  warriors  in  uniforms  France. 

*'  The  Brooklyn,"  Tangier,  Morocco 
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Art  and  Architecture  of  the 
Exposition 

BY  E.  L.  MASQUERAY 

[As  the  creator  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Louisiana  rurchase  Exposition,  Mr 
Masqueray  Is  particularly  well  qiialllled  to  speak  of  the  development  and  carrying  out 
of  the  architectural  and  artistic  features,  and  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  obtain 
the  following  interview,  in  which  he  explains  the  motives  and  methods  of  construction. 
Mr.  Masqueray  was  born  at  Dieppe,  France,  was  a  pupil  of  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Art.s, 
l*arls  ;  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
'  medal  In  the  Paris  Salon  of  1903  for  his  drawings  of  the  Castle  of  Urblna  (Italy).  lie 
worked  for  the  Commission  of  Monuments  HIstorlque  of  France,  and  gained  many  prizes 
In  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1887  he  came  to  America,  became  connected  with  some 
of  the  best  architectural  firms  of  New  York,  and  In  1893  founded  the  Atelier  Masquera> 
for  the  study  of  architectural  composition,  this  being  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
apply  the  Beaux  Arts  methods  In  America.  He  started  the  Decorative  Arts  Course  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, New  York.  His  appointment  as  Chief  of  Design  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion was  given  by  the  Exposition  Commission  of  Architects. — Editor.] 


IN  designing  an  exposition,  the  archi-  main  avenues 
tectural  whole  must  be  made  to  fit  point,  so  that 
5:rj.the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  these  avenues 
placed.  The  St. 
Louis  site,  as  it 
stood  unadorned 
by  buildings,  two 
years  ago,  p  r  e  - 
sented  no  water 
front,  as  in  Chi- 
cago; no  river,  as 
in  Paris;  nor  any 
natural  advantage 
of  water ;  but  there 
was  a  noble  hill 
and  a  beautiful 
park,  while  in 
front  of  the  hill  lay 
a  flat  stretch  of 
ground.  These 
natural  conditions 
made  possible  an 
exposition  design 
entirely  new.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of 
the  hill  as  a 
focal  point,  the 
first     step     was 

tn     rr^^afA     f  U  ^'  ^'  MASQUERAY 
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radiating  from  that  high 
from  anywhere  along 
one  might  get  a  vista, 
terminating  with  a 
highly  decorative 
feature  in  the  cen- 
ter. The  necessity 
for  transverse  ave- 
nues crossing  the 
other  three  gave 
immediately  the 
general  outline  of 
the  eight  main 
buildings  of  the 
Exposition,  which 
by  that  scheme 
were  Ibcated  on  the 
flat  portion  of  the 
grounds.  Such  a 
position  for  them 
was  extremely  de- 
s  i  r  a  b  1  e  .  Their 
enormous  size 
made  necessary  a 
site  as  nearly  level 
as  could  be,  and  it 
was  a  decided  ad- 
vantage that  the 
natural  lay  of  the 
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^Touiul  lessened  the  expenses  of  ^railiii^. 

The  sifuation  of  the  main  builcUii^s 
proviileil  a  sort  of  broken  Hne  for  the 
main  avennes,  giving  noble  vahies  and 
thtferent  effects,  as  if  at  each  new  tnrn 
a  new  door  on  the  vista  was  opened, 
while  the  introdnction  of  water,  trees, 
grass  and  shrnbbery  to  the  fnllest  extent 
along  the  aveinies  imparted  an  im[)res- 
sion  of  Coolness  and   freshness. 

With  snch  a  general  plan  established 
for  the  main  bnildings  of  the  Exposition, 


nificent  bonndaries  stretched  the  Grand 
I'asin,  thinked  on  north  and  sonth  by  the 
large  exhibit  buildings.  Macmonnies's 
Columbian  h'ountain  and  the  lofty  shaft 
of  the  statue  of  the  Kei)ublic  faced  one 
another  across  the  Grand  liasin.  Into 
the  basin  the  water  was  brought  from 
Lake  Michigan. 

The  Pan-American  E.xposition  at  Buf- 
falo could  command  Niagara  Falls. 
Mve  thousand  horse-power  was  used  for 
the    electrical    ilumination    and    for    the 


steps  Leading  to  the  Waterways ;  Manufactures,  Liberal  Arts,    and  Education  Buildings  in  the 

Background 
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it  remained  to  connect  them  all  by  some 
effective  composition  on  the  hill ;  in  other 
words,  to  give  to  the  body  its  soul. 

At  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893 
the  Court  of  Honor,  with  its  monuments 
and  inscriptions  to  pioneers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  American  history,  was  the 
thought-center.  To  the  west  of  the  court 
stood  the  Administration  Building,  its 
splendid  dome  suggesting  the  Capitol  at 
Washington ;  to  the  east  was  the  Peri- 
style, with  its  forty-eight  columns  for 
forty-eight  States,  its  statuary  above 
representing  the  races  which  have  made 
composite  America.    Between  these  mag- 


fountains  ;  riotous  strength  was  the 
theme  of  the  Court  of  Fountains. 
Ninety-four  searchlights  blazed  from  the 
400-foot  electric  tower,  while  in  the  basin 
abundant  fountains  scattered  spray  fifty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
brilliant  coloring  of  the  buildings  gave 
the  title  of  the  "  Rainbow  City." 

For  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion water  could  be  freely  introduced,  and 
for  the  electrical  and  other  displays  there 
was  finally  the  unparalleled  force  of  54,- 
000  horse-power,  but  the  natural  hill, 
clothed  in  such  landscape  and  sculpture 
and   architectural   decoration   as   should 


AIM"    AM)    AU(  III  I  l'.(    I  I  KL:    of     llll'.     I-XI'OSITKJN  8l 

\)ro[)vr\y  interpret  the  sij^iiilieance  of  the  of  I)c  Solo,  who  discovered  the  Missis- 

I'lirchasi',   was   to   he   the   ehief    feature,  sippi  Kiver. 

It  was  (leeided  lo  piil  in  ihe  center  a  It  will  he  notiecd  on  tin-  LixLMJsitioii 
great  Festival  Mall,  designed  hy  the  grounds  thai  ihe  water  effect  18  such 
same  arehiteel  who  designed  the  Art  that  the  ( iramliiasin  and  the  waterways 
l\'dace.  Two  decorative  pavilions  were  appear  as  a  continuous  part  of  the  land- 
placed  on  each  side,  to  the  east  and  the  scaj)e  and  not  as  holes  dug  in  the  earth, 
west,  on  the  hill,  within  the  axis  of  the  The  water  has  Ixcn  kept  level  witii  the 
main  aviMuies.  To  connect  these  thrct;  ground  as  nearly  as  ])ossihle,  aiul  when 
features  architecturidly,  so  as  to  give  the  natural  depression  was  deeper  than 
unity  of  feeling  to  the  whole,  a  colonnade  was  really  wanted  the  shore  was  graded 
was  developed,  nuule  of  a  succession  of  and  made  tfj  slope  downward.  At  each 
hemicycles,  in  each  of  which — their  landing  are  round  ohelisks  supporting 
numher  heing  fourteen — stands  a  colossal  richly  decorative  statuary,  iiy  night 
statue  to  represent  one  of  the  fourteen  these  are  vividly  mirrored  in  the  clear 
States  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  Thus  water;  and  hy  day  they  project  pure 
appeared  the  motif,  to  he  clothed  with  white  against  the  green  trees,  and  link 
cascade  and  landscape  and  sculpture,  all  the  architecture  on  the  large  buildings 
helping  in  the  interpretation.  This  "  en-  with  the  landscape.  This  fancy  is  main- 
semhle  "  was  conceived  by  E.  L.  Mas-  tained  throughout  the  grassy  portions  of 
queray.  the  grounds  in  white  daisies  everywhere 

From  the  central  point  of  eminence  fall  against  the  green, 

three  cascades,   carrying  90,000  gallons  The  bridges,  designed  by  E.  L.  Mas- 

of  water  to  the  main  basin,  the  circle  of  queray,  placed  at  different  locations  con- 

which  is  600  feet  in  diameter.    The  ecu-  necting  entrances  of  large  buildings,  are 

tral  cascade  is  "  The  Fountain  of  Lib-  interesting   points    in    the    general    per- 

erty,"  crowned  by  allegoric  figures,  while  spective.     Their  open  balustrade  is  in  a 

the  eastern  cascade    is    "  The    Atlantic  sort  of  wave  design,  and  ends  in  massive 

Ocean,"  and  that  on  the  west  "  The  Pa-  pedestals  carrying  elaborately  decorative 

cific,"  the  idea  illuminated  by  appropriate  flagstaffs. 

sculpture — American    liberty    extending  Peculiar  difficulties  confront  the  archi- 

from  ocean  to  ocean.  tect  of  large  exposition  buildings.     The 

Below,   on   the   level   ground,    at   the  doors  of  the  buildings  must  be  enormous, 

crossing  of  the  main  avenue  and  the  first  the  windows  must  give  a  great  deal  of 

transverse  avenue  stands  the  Louisiana  light,  the  outside   of  the  building  must 

Purchase  monument,  also  by  the  Chief  be    effective,    and    perhaps    the    hardest 

of  Design,  a  shaft  nearly  100  feet  high,  undertaking  is  to  keep  the  cost  moderate, 

crowned  by  the  statue  of  Peace,  calling  Some    inofif    of    decoration    is    wisely 

nations,  as  it  were,  to  friendly  competi-  adopted  which  can  be  cast  and  repeated 

tion.     In  front  of  this,  at  the  foot  of  a  in   many  different   ways,   giving   beauty 

decorative  obelisk,  is  a  group  represent-  without  great  expense  and  yet  avoiding 

ing  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  Amer-  monotony.     For  this  purpose  the  column 

ican   and   French    diplomats.      On   each  has  been  used  with  splendid  results  by 

side  are  allegorical  female  figures,  "  The  the  architects  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

Missouri  River  "  and  "  The  Mississippi  Exposition. 

River,"  which  have  played  so  important  In  the  Building  of  A'aried  Industries 

a  part  in  the  development  and  civilization  the   architectural   decoration   consists   of 

of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  Ionic     columns    on    a   very   high   base. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  main  avenue  pierced  by  arches,  and  on  the  south  side 

is  the  St.  Louis  monument.     The  French  is  an   entrance  decorated    with    a    free 

King  is  represented  in  the  costume  of  his  colonnade  of  large  Ionic  order — a  feature 

time, — the  thirteenth  century.     In  front  distinctly  novel. 

is  a  beautiful  group,  the  City  of  St.  Louis  Carrere  and  Hastings,  of  New  York, 
greeting  the  world.  Two  other  historic  architects  of  the  Manufactures  Build- 
figures  are  colossal  equestrian  statues,  ing,  have  created  a  beautiful  Corinthian 
with  appropriate  inscriptions,  of  loliet  colonnade  on  the  west  portion  of  this 
(in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Manu-  building.  At  the  corners  are  round  pa- 
factures  Building),  and  facing  this  (in  vilions,  with  flat  Roman  domes,  while 
front  of  the  Varied  Industries  Building)  the  imposing  central  entrance  is  crowned 
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by  a  splendid  quadriga.  The  south 
facade  introchices  as  a  central  motif  a 
colossal  niche  in  which  appear  all  the  en- 
trances to  that  part  of  the  building.  This 
magnificent  scheme  has  been  beautifully 
worked  out,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective pieces  of  architecture  in  the  whole 
Exposition. 

The  Education  Building,  designed  by 
Eames  and  Young,  of  St.  Louis,  is  525 
by  about  700  feet  on  the  long  facade. 
A  Corinthian  colonnade  of  great  beauty 
surrounds  the  whole  building,  reinforced 
at  the  corners  by  decorations  which  give 
strength  to  the  appearance  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  the  center  of  each  of  the  four 
facades  is  a  monumental  entrance  of 
triumphal  arches  framed  by  Corinthian 
columns  grouped  two  by  two,  above 
which  is  a  classic  attic  with  allegorical 
figures  typifying  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion. Above  the  colonnades  a  balustrade 
is  intersected  with  pedestals  carrying 
richly  decorated  vases  or  gayly  adorned 
flat  urns.  The  feeling  which  permeates 
the  whole  building  is  one  of  dignity  and 
distinction. 

Tjvin    companion   .to    the    Education 


lUiilding  in  dimensions  and  general 
shape  is  the  Electricity  Building,  of 
which  Walker  and  Kimball,  of  Boston, 
were  the  architects.  Splendid  Corinthian 
columns  are  used,  carrying  a  richly  dec- 
orated cornice  supporting  balustrades,  on 
which  vases  and  flat  urns  give  a  divert- 
ing and  festive  effect.  Many  striking 
features  are  introduced  in  this  building. 
The  towering  pyramidal  corners  are 
crowned  by  very  original  groups  of 
sculpture  illustrating  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  electricity.  The  entrances  are 
treated  most  imposingly  with  Corinthian 
columns  flanked  by  highly  artistic  sculp- 
ture groups. 

The  Liberal  Arts  Building,  to  the  east 
of  the  Manufactures,  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  architectural  designs  in  the  Ex- 
position. Barnett^  Haynes  and  Barnett, 
of  St.  Louis,  were  the  architects.  Both 
the  Doric  and  the  Corinthian  order  are 
used  in  the  decorative  scheme,  the  Corin- 
thian columns  being  kept  for  the  en- 
trances and  made  in  colossal  size. 
Colossal  statuary  stands  at  the  sides  of 
each  main  entrance,  and  the  attic  over 
the   entrance  is   supported    by    colossal 


view  Looking  from  Cascades  toward  Education  and  Manufactures  Ruildings ;  the  Ivatter  is  Marked  bj'  its 
Round  Towers  and  Curving  Roof.     Statue  of  Buffalo  in  Front. 
Copyrighted,  1004,  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co. 
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Corridor  and  Entrances  to  Machinery  Hall 
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caryatids  in  the  shape  of  Cyclops.  The 
Doric  columns,  grouped  two  by  two,  have 
been  employed  in  a  colonnade  connect- 
ing the  different  corner  and  central 
motifs,  and  over  the  colonnade  runs  an 
elaborate  coping  intersected  with  vases  of 
fanciful  and  artistic  design.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  a  sort  of  modified  Louis 
XVI,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  one  of 
sumptuous  detail. 

Directly  opposite  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building,  and  of  the  same  dimensions — 
525  by  750  feet — is  the  Mines  and  Metal- 
lurgy Building.  The  designer,  Theodore 
C.  Link,  of  St.  Louis,  has  departed  en- 
tirely from  the  classical  forms  adopted  by 
the  architects  of  tlae  other  buildings  of 
the  Exposition.  Massive  piers  are  used, 
richly  decorated  and  crowned  at  the  top 
by  capitals  derived  from  the  Ionic.  Be- 
tween them  are  small  columns  Byzantine 
in  feeling,  resting" on  a  low  wall  dec- 
orated with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the 
industries  of  minesand  metallurgy.  The 
building's  entrances  are  large,  square 
openings,  surmounted  by  a  wall  surface 
and  flanked  by  obelisks.  Above  the  cen- 
ter motifs  are  large  decorative  figures 


surrounding  a  globe  supported  by  smaller 
figures  and  serving  as  a  sort  of  dome  to 
crown  these  very  original  features.  At 
the  corners  of  the  building  are  smaller 
entrances  upheld  by  standing  figures 
placed  against  a  richly  decorated  back- 
ground. A  very  projecting  red  tiled  roof 
gives  a  tropical  note  to  the  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  Building,  and  if  the  original 
plan  had  been  carried  out  (which  at  the 
last  moment  was  found  to  be  impossible) 
of  supplementing  the  decoration  by  a 
color  scheme  of  metallic  fagades,  it  would 
have  greatly  set  off  the  Egyptian  obelisks 
and  have  given  quite  an  Oriental  effect 
to  the  Byzantine  detail. 

The  Machinery  Building,  the  designers 
of  which  were  the  St.  Louis  firm  of  Wid- 
man,  Walsh  and  Boisselier,  is  525  feet 
wide  by  1,000  feet  long.  Its  arched  main 
entrance  on  the  south  side  gives  access 
to  a  beautiful  vestibule  vaulted  with  five 
domes.  On  each  side  of  this  entrance  are 
two  square  towers,  200  feet  high, 
crowned  by  square  domes,  richly  dec- 
orated, at  the  top  of  which  the  Corin- 
thian order  is  used.  Similar  square 
towers  with  square  roofs  add  strength 
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t(.  thf  coriKTS  of  the  hiiildinj;,  their  Cor- 
inthian decoration  supporting  spleiuHd 
pediments.  These  ihtiferent  motifs  are 
etuinecte<l  by  a  row  of  rich  arches  carry- 
ing a  j^racefnl  cornice  and  bahistrade. 
The  festive  appearance  so  necessary  to 
an  exposition  huilchng  is  hightened  by 
the  intersected  tlaj^^^statf  pedestals,  and 
tlie  roofs  are  gayl\  decorated  in  color. 

The  Transportation  Building  is  the 
largest  in  the  main  group  of  eight  build- 
ings, its  dimensions  being  525  by  1,300 
feet.  It  was  designed  by  E.  L.  Mas- 
(|ueray.  The  east  and  west  faqades  pre- 
sent three  enormous  arches,  64  feet  in 
diameter,  separated  by  massive  pylons, 
which  are  richly  decorated  at  the  top  and 
used  as  background  for  effective  seated 
figures.  The  gigantic  porch  formed  by 
these  arches  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
round  tower  supporting  round  pyk)ns, 
surrounded  at  the  base  by  highly  dec- 
orative seated  figures.  .  The  sides  are 
very  similar,  consisting  mainly  of  a  suc- 


cession of  very  wide  openings,  which 
give  to  the  interior  an  enormous  amount 
of  light,  in  this  structure  the  architect 
has  tried  to  get  a  very  decorative  effect 
by  the  introduction  of  sculi)ture  with 
plain  walls,  and  of  large  openings,  which 
give  the  impression  of  strength.  The 
style  is  a  free  adaptation  of  the  Louis 
XVI. 

The  United  States  Government  Build- 
ing is  located  on  the  hill,  fifty  feet  high, 
this  position  giving  it  fitting  prominence. 
It  is  an  attractive  structure,  700  feet  long 
by  175  feet  wide,  decorated  with  a  classic 
Ionic  coloimade,  the  central  motif  carry- 
ing a  rich  attic  surmounted  by  beauti- 
fully proportioned  pediments  and 
crowned  by  a  flat  Roman  dome. 

To  those  to  whom  dimensions  mean 
a  great  deal  the-  Agricultural  Building 
will  appear  very  remarkable.  It  is  500 
feet  wide  bv  1,600  feet  long,  and  is  the 
largest  building  ever  built  to  cover  a 
single  department  of  exhibits.     It  covers 
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twenty  acres.  For  exhibition  uses  the 
building  is  absolutely  perfect,  as  the  light 
is  faultless,  coming  in  from  enormous 
windows  on  every  side.  So  great  is  the 
size  of  these  windows  that  they  could 
properly  be  called  glass  walls.  Their 
width  is  in  some  cases  y2.  feet.  A  differ- 
ence of  1 6  feet  in  the  level  of  the  south 
and  the  north  ends  of  the  building  has 
been  made  imperceptible  by  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement.  The  entrances  of 
the  building  constitute  enormous  arches, 
80  feet  high,  richly  decorated  at  the  top 
with  ornamental,  sculpture. 

To  speak  last  of  the  Art  Building, 
which  in  many  minds  will  come  first,  it 
is  composed  of  three  structures,  the  cen- 
ter one  being  of  stone,  designed  to  re- 
main after  the  Exposition  is  over,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  Fair.  The  two  side 
wings  are  of  temporary,  but  fire  proof, 
material.  The  Art  Building  and  Festival 
Hall  exterior  were  designed  by  Cass  Gil- 
bert, of  New  York.  The  main  entrance 
of  the  central  building  is  decorated  with 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  supporting 


statues,  which  typify  the  different  periods 
of  art,  and  at  both  the  entrances  are  fine 
allegorical  bas-reliefs.  The  Roman  gable 
wall  is  pierced  by  large  half-circular 
openings,  and  towers  above  the  main  en- 
trance, accentuating  on  the  outside  the 
sculpture  hall,  which  is  in  the  center  of 
the  main  structure.  The  sides  of  the 
building  are  lower,  with  corner  motif$, 
where  Ionic  columns  frame  pediment- 
crowned  niches,  which  give  an  appro- 
priate resting  place  to  lovely  seated 
figures.  The  use  of  the  Greek  or  Roman 
Ionic  order  on  the  side  wings  gives  a 
properly  dignified  and  impressive  ap- 
pearance. ' 
Looking  on  the  court  toward  the  gar- 
dens the  fagade  of  the  side  wings  has 
been  treated  in  a  simple,  more  playful 
manner.  The  plain  walls  are  pierced  by 
a  series  of  arcades  with  decorative  motifs 
in  the  earliest  Rennaissance  style.  A  very 
projecting  red  tile  roof  is  supported  by 
elaborate  brackets,  and  a  frieze  of  richly 
ornamented  panels  crowns  the  building. 
This  has  been  highly  decorated  in  color. 
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To  the  south,  between  the  two  wings, 
stands  the  Internatiunal  Sculpture  Hall, 
a  simple  building  of  good  proportions, 
ICO  feet  by  200,  designed  by  E.  L.  Mas- 
queray.  The  main  object  in  this  was 
to  build  a  well-lighted  exhibition  room 
to  shelter  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 


sculptors  of  international  reputation. 
l)oth  ends  of  the  building  end  in  hemi- 
cycles,  which  are  features  both  on  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  the  building. 
The  four  buildings  constituting  the  Art 
I'alace  are  set  oflf  on  magnificent  terraces 
surrounded  by  a  classic  balustrade. 

St,  Louis,'  Mo. 


Plantation    Pictures 


BY    MARTHA    YOUNG 


SPEAK  OF  AN  ANGEL. 

Was  you  at  de  baptisin'  yistiddy,  Sal  ? 
When  dey  put  under  ole  man  Isham's  gal? 
*T  was  de  joyfulles'  meetin'  I  ever  is  seen, 
I  went  in  de  ox-cyart  wid  ole  man  Green ! 

When  de  preacher  put  Susan  into  de  pool 
She  come  up  hollerin'  and  shoutin'  in  de  cool : 
"  Oncet  I  was  lost !     Now  I  is  foun' ! 
I  seed  Saint  Gab'iel  when  I  went  down ! " 

Dat  half-wit  Carter,  he's  mos'  a  plum  fool — 
He  been  baptise,  and  des  come  out  de  pool; 
He  say :  "  Dat  wan't  no  Saint  Gab'iel,  Sis'  Sue ; 
Dat  was  des  a  mud  turkle.    I  seen  it,  too ! " 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  PICKANINNY. 

Dis  chile's  brung  up  pintedly  right  fer  sho. 
He's  fotch  up  de  way  dat  he  ought  to  go; 
Dar's  not  a  man's  hat  done  tetch  on  his  head — 
Dat's  make  him  teeth  hard — de  ole  folks  said. 


Us  got  his  pallet-lock  tied  up  tight. 
And  de  almonds  of  his  ears  is  rubbed  up  right ; 
Us  ain't  let  de  chile  look  into  de  glass — 
(Ef  a  chile  see  itself  it  soon  will  pass). 

Us  tote  no  chunk  o'  fire  befo'  his  eyes. 
Us  ain't  let  nobody  medjure  its  size — 
Yas.    If  Gord  sesso  he'll  grow  and  he'll  th'ive, 
And  one  hund'ard  years  stay  hearty  and  live. 


PLANTATION    PHILOSOPHY. 

UNCLE  Sampson's  rule. 

Give  you  some  'bacco?    I  ain't  got  a  bit, 
Dat's  somethin'   I  done  long  since  quit; 
And  I  tell  you  hit's  save'  me  a  many  a  dollar 
Sence  I  quit  chewin'  what  I  couldn't  swaller. 

'* 

So,  heah's  a  tune  you  can  fit  to  any  song, 
For  it's  nigh  'bout  as  broad^  as  'tis  long ; 
Don't  jump  any  coon  you  can't  run  to  de  holler, 
Don't  waste  any  time  chewin'  what  you  can't 
swaller. 


Dar's   a  dog-tooth  hangin'   right  now  on  his     Don't  start  into  nothin'  you  caii't  clean  out  do, 
neck.  Don't    lift    any    load    you    can't    tote    clean 

And  a  silver  picayune,  I  'spec',  through; 

And  elder-pith  on  a  cotton  string,  Don't  turn   down  de  road  you  ought  not  to 

And  a  conjer-bag,  and  ever'ting!  f oiler. 

Don't  chew  on  nothin'  dat  you  can't  swaller. 

Greensboro,  Ala. 


The   Exhausted    Parliament 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

IilAVl*^  seen  or  studied  many  liritisli  1  Jii-:  Indki'Kndknt  arc  already  well 
Parliaments  in  my  time,  but  I  can-  aware  that  the  Conservatives  arc  utterly 
not  recall  to  recollection  any  Parlia-  divided  among  themselves  on  the  great 
ment  which  seemed  toward  the  close  of  question  of  tariffs.  Some  of  the  leading 
its  existence  so  thoroughly  exhausted  as  and  most  influential  men  in  the  Conserva- 
that  which  is  now  holding  its  sititngs  m  tive  party  have  openly  broken  away  from 
London  and  may,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  any  association  with  the  movement  which 
make  up  its  mind  to  drag  out  its  exist-  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  lately  started.  Men 
ence  even  into  another  session.  It  is  not  who  held  high  and  commanding  official 
merely  as  if,  to  adopt  the  familiar  French  positions  even  in  the  present  Government 
phrase,  this  present  Parliament  had  ful-  have  publicly  and  formally  withdrawn 
tilled  its  mandate.  I  do  not  know  whether  from  the  Ministerial  benches  and  are  now 
it  had  actually  any  mandate  to  fulfil  when  private  and  independent  members  of  the 
it  came  into  legislative  existence,  but  cer-  party.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ranks 
tainly  no  evidence  of  any  particular  man-  of  the  Opposition  are  divided  and  dis- 
date  seems  to  have  been  given  through-  tracted  among  themselves  and  appear  un- 
out  its  progress  thus  far.  In  the  ordinary  able  to  unite  thoroughly  on  any  great 
course  of  things  it  might  yet  have  some  question  which  occupies  the  attention  of 
time  to  work  its  will,  supposing  it  to  have  the  country.  Lord  Rosebery  used  to  be 
any,  before  reaching  the  limit  of  time  at  one  time  accepted  as  a  powerful  and 
appointed  by  rule  and  prescription  as  the  a  trusted  leader  of  the  Liberals,  but  just 
length  of  a  Parliament.  But  it  appears  to  now  nobody  appears  to  know  exactly 
have  no  inclination  to  do  anything  in  par-  what  his  opinions  are  on  some  of  the  most 
ticular,  and  it  only  spends  its  days  in  important  subjects  in  our  political  world, 
carrying  this  or  that  measure,  much  and  every  speech  which  he  makes  seems 
needed  or  little  needed  or  not  needed  at  only  to  cloud  his  purposes  with  an  in- 
all,  through  some  early  stage  of  its  move-  creasing  and  bewildering  obscurity, 
ment  and  then  letting  it  drop  out  of  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
notice.  For  weeks  and  weeks  it  has  gone  intellectual  members  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  making  a  pretext  of  doing  work  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  men,  for  in- 
spending  for  the  most  part  its  time  in  stance,  like  Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr. 
barren  and  uninteresting  debates  about  James  Bryce,  have  assumed  a  position  of 
nothing  in  particular.  The  leaders  of  the  thorough  independence,  and  when  they 
Administration  evidently  do  not  desire  do  take  part  in  a  debate,  which  does  not 
to  commit  themselves  for  the  present  to  often  happen,  they  speak  as  if  they  ac- 
a  definite  course  of  policy  on  any  great  knowledged  no  ruling  authority  in  the 
subject,  home  or  foreign.  There  is  a  men  who  still  hold  the  rank  of  recognized 
theory  among  some  members  and  some  Liberal  leaders.  Let  me  say  at  once  that 
outer  observers  that  Ministers  are  only  I  am  far  from  finding  any  fault  v/ith  the 
waiting  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Chamber-  course  taken  by  Mr.  Morley  and  'Mr. 
lain  time  to  renew  his  agitation  on  the  Bryce  and  other  distinguished  Liberals, 
question  of  preferential  tariffs,  and  then  I  believe  they  are  actuated  by  a  just  and 
to  make  up  their  minds  finally  as  to  an  honorable  spirit  and  that  they  cannot 
whether  it  would  be  for  their  advantage  see  their  way  to  adopt  the  course  of  pol- 
to  go  with  him  or  against  him  on  his  icy  which  seems  to  make  the  Liberal 
newly  adopted  policy.  party  so  often  a  mere  auxiliary  and  abet- 
I  think,  however,  the  main  weakness  tor  of  the  Conservative  Government  with 
of  the  present  Parliament  lies  not  so  regard  to  what  is  described  as  Imperialist 
much  in  the  hesitating  action  of  the  Gov-  policy.  I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt 
ernment  as  in  the  condition  of  the  two  that  not  a  few  of  the  prominent  and  in- 
great  opposing  parties.     The  readers  of  fluential  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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Lord  kaiululph  Churchill,  had  a  spirit  too 
iiidciKMidciit  to  siihinit  to  the  more  thrall- 
dom  of  calculated  official  discipline.  Late- 
ly, however,  he  has  actually  broken  away 
from  the  Conservatives  and  has  crossed 
the  tloor  of  the  [louse  of  Commons  from 
the  Ministerial  side  and  taken  his  place 
1  on  that  bench  of  independent  Opposition 
;  which  is  described  as  "  below  the  gang- 
way." Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  ceased 
to  be  a  supi)orter  of  the  Ministry  because 
he  could  no  longer  endure  the  reluctance 
of  Ministers  to  make  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
other  great  questions  which  may  well 
claim  a  national  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,   Air.   Tdoyd-Ccorge   is   one  of  the 


WINSTON   CHURCHILL 

mons  have  been  more  or  less  corrupted, 
if  I  may  use  this  somewhat  strong  ex- 
pression, by  the  Imperiahst  passion 
which  has  latterly  taken  hold  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  and  has  already  led  to  some  de- 
plorable results.  It  certainly  has  had  a 
very  unwholesome  effect  on  the  Liberal- 
ism of  such  men  as  Lord  Rosebery  and 
of  many  others  whom  I  could  name.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  to  get  men  like 
John  Morley  and  James  Bryce  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  influence  of  this  bane- 
ful, passing  humor,  and,  therefore,  these 
two  men  and  others  like  them  go  their 
own  way  and  advocate  their  own  prin- 
ciples when  any  public  opportunity  af- 
fords itself  and  prove  themselves  genuine 
Liberals,  and  not  merely  members  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Liberal  party. 

Let  me  give  two  other  illustrations  of 
the  manner  in  which  distraction  has  lately 
been  prevailing  in  both  parliamentary 
parties.  Among  the  younger  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  two  most  rising 
debaters  and,  indeed,  orators  are  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George.  The  former  of  these  was  until 
the  other  day  a  member  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  although  he  has  ever  been  a 
man  who,  like  his  gifted  father,  the  late 


DAVID  LLOYD-GEORGE 

most  eloquent  and  rising  men  among  the 
Liberal  ranks,  but  he  has  on  many  ques- 
tions of  great  importance  acted  with  an 
absolute  disregard  for  what  his  political 
leaders  might  desire  to  direct  as  the  op- 
portune course  for  the  Liberal  party  to 
adopt.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  delights  the 
House  by  brilliant  speeches  full  of  argu- 
ment, eloquence,  spirit  and  humor,  in 
which  he  vindicates  to  the  full  the  genu- 
ine doctrines  of  real  Liberalism  and  never 
yields  for  one  moment  to  the  seductions 
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of  llu'  Imperialist  inovcniriit.  It  is  siirtly 
somclliin^  (»f  a  si^iiilirant  fact  that  llu! 
two  al)lcsl  aiiidii^  the  risiiij^  iiuii  of  tin; 
IJoiisc  siiiMild  lluis  .show  tlu'insclvcs  ah- 
solntc'ly  in(lc|)(ii(l('nt  of  the  oiiiiiioiis 
wi'akiK'Ssc'S  ))ic\ailiii}4'  over  the  Minis- 
terialists on  thr  one  side  and  the  (  )i)i)Osi- 
tion  on  the  otluT. 

A  considcrahk'  si'ction  of  the  Lihcral 
party — I  mean  especially  amonj;'  those 
who  claim  to  he  its  leaders — are  openly 
proclaimini;  their  withdrawal  from  that 
cause  of  Nome  Knle  in  Ireland  to  which 
Mr.  (Iladstone  devoted  the  latest  and 
j^^reatest  elTorts  of  his  elcxjuence  and  his 
statesmanlike  j.;enius.  I\len  like  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Bryce  are  faithful  as 
ever  to  this  cause,  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court  has  never  withdrawn  from  the  prin- 
ciples maintained  hy  his  late  and  ^reat 
leader.  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  is,  how- 
ever, soon  to  be  lost  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  I  can  only  hope  that  Sir 
Henry  Campbell -l^annerman  may  prove 
himself  stron^-  enough  and  resolute 
enough  for  the  leadership  of  a  Liberal 
party  worthy  of  the  name. 

Meanwhile  I  can  assure  my  American 
readers,  and  especially  my  own  country- 
men in  the  United  States,  that  no  weak- 
ness and  no  falling  away  among  Liberal 
statesmen  can  affect  in  the  slightest  de- 


inilLLIP   STANHOPE 


gree  the  success  of  Ireland's  national 
cause,  riie  Liberal  party  which  is  to  be 
forine«l  after  the  next  ( ieneral  hJcction 
will  .soon  lind  llial  the  cjiicstion  of  Home 
Rule  will  have  once  again  to  be  accepted 
as  the  foremost  princij)le  of  Liberalism, 
and  that  the  early  success  of  Home  Rule 
is  as  certain  as  any  coming  event  can  well 
be.  'i'he  cordial  allegianc(;  of  the  Cana- 
dian Dominion  and  the  Australasian 
Connnonwealth  has  been  won  for  the 
r.ritish  h'mpire  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Home  kule  j)rinciple,  and  under  such 
conditions  only  can  Ireland  ever  become 
a  contented,  a  loyal  and  a  willing  partner 
in  i\ing  Ivlward's  Imperial  federation. 

Jn  my  last  article  for  Tm-:  L\I)i:i'I-:nd- 
KNT  I  announced  the  appearance  of  Mrs. 
(Campbell  Praed's  remarkable  novel, 
"  Nyria,"  and  the  striking  and  peculiar 
introduction  with  which  she  presented  it 
to  the  reading-  world.  As  I  ventured  to 
predict  at  the  time,  the  novel  and  its  pref- 
ace have  already  created  some  contro- 
versy among  English  reviewers  and  the 
reading  public  in  general.  I  have  read 
the  book  with  intense  interest  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  one  of  the 
most  striking-  and  sugg-estive  stories 
given  to  the  world  during-  recent  years. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Rome 
during  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's 
reign,  and  it  brings  before  us  the  life  of 
the  Roman  capital  in  those  days  with  a 
vividness  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  we 
were  living  and  moving  in  the  midst  of 
tl  e  life  which  then  prevailed  in  the  city 
of  the  Caesars.  Even  if  we  accept  as  de- 
liberate and  literal  the  brief  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mrs.  Praed  tells  us  she 
obtained  her  inspiration,  it  is  none  the 
le^s  obvious  that  onlv  the  most  careful 
and  minute  study  of  the  historical  evi- 
dences which  exist  in  books  and  sculpture 
and  whatever  other  remains  we  have  of 
classic  life  could  have  enabled  her  to 
m^ke  us  feel  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
habitual  existence  of  the  Roman  com- 
munity in  those  far-off  days,  so  entirely 
unlike  the  oeriods  of  modern  civilization. 
For  mvself  I  should  be  quite  content  to 
enjoy  the  book  merely  as  a  romance  and 
as  a  picture  of  life  in  the  Imperial  City 
even  if  no  sugg-estion  were  made  to  us 
th^t  the  picture  had  been  inspired  by  one 
who  in  some  previous  existence  had 
actually  looked  upon  the  scenes  and  the 
people  it  portrays.    The  stor\'  is  that  of  a 
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slave  girl,  Nyria,  who  had  been  a  princess 
in  some  remote  Germanic  region  and  who 
was  captured  iii  her  infancy  by  an  invad- 
ing force,  carried  off  to  Rome,  sold  as  a 
slave  in  the  Roman  market,  and  pur- 
chased for  continuous  .  ervile  work  by  a 
proutl,  luxurious  and  selfish  patrician 
lady,  under  whom  she  is  capriciously  sub- 
jected to  much  cruel  ill-treatment.  The 
girl  grows  up  to  be  beautiful,  is  animated 
by  the  most  pure  and  noble  spirit,  and 
finds  her  heart  open  to  the  influence  of 
tl.e  Christian  faith,  then  struggling 
against  the  tyrannical  antagonism  which 
n.eets  it  from  the  ruling  classes  and  the 
ignorant  populace  of  Rome.  I  do  not 
propose  to  tell  my  readers  the  beautiful, 
picturesque  and  thrilling  story,  which 
they  can  learn  for  themselves  in  the  pages 
of  Mrs.  Praed's  novel.  There  is  tragedy 
in  the  story  and  there  are  many  painful 
scenes  in  it  and  the  elements  of  terror 
are  not  wanting  there,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  abiding  ef- 
fect of  the  whole  is  elevating  in  the  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  artistic  sense.  If  it  were 
merely  for  the  sake  of  becoming  clearly 
impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
Roman  life  and  Roman  society  were  in 
the  days  of  Domitian  the  book  would 
amply  reward  any  student,  but  it  is  bare- 
ly just  to  say  that  the  pictorial  and  dra- 
matic accuracy  which  characterizes 
"  Nyria  "  and  makes  it  unlike  most  other 
novels  is  only  one,  and  not  even  the  very 
best,  of  the  charms  which  it  offers  to  the 
reading  world. 

I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  politics 
were  it  only  to  express  my  hope  that  Mr. 
Philip  Stanhope  may  be  successful  in  the 
parliamentary  candidature  which  he  has 
just  undertaken.  Philip  Stanhope  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  won  marked  distinction 
there  by  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  his 
style  as  a  debater.    He  was  never  a  mere 


party  man,  and  he  held  advanced  and 
enlightened  views  on  great  public  ques- 
tions. When  the  South  African  war 
brought  the  Jingoism  of  Great  Britain  up 
to  a  fever  pitch  and  the  General  Elec- 
tion came  on  Mr.  Stanhope,  like  many 
other  men  of  ability  and  genuine  patriotic 
feeling,  lost  his  seat.  Some  vacancies 
have  suddenly  arisen  of  late,  and  I  am 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Stanhope  is  offer- 
ing himself  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the 
vacant  seats.  My  American  readers  will 
probably  know  the  result  of  the  contest 
before  these  lines  can  come  under  their 
eyes,*  but  I  am  very  glad  all  the  same  to 
have  so  timely  an  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  hopes  that  my  friend  of  many 
years  may  be  enabled  once  again  to  give 
his  services  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Stanhope  belongs  to  a  distinguished 
family  and  bears  "a  name  which  might 
well  be  called  historic,  and  he  has  ever 
shown  himself  worthy  of  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  his  order.  He  is  married  to  a 
Russian  lady  of  rank,  through  whom  he 
came  into  the  ownership  of  a  great 
landed  property  in  Russia,  on  which  he 
spends  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  and 
his  active  interest.  There  are  few  living 
Englishmen  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  conditions  of  Russian  life  and 
society  as  Philip  Stanhope,  and  he  has 
often  given  me  most  interesting  accounts 
of  the  difificulties  which  have  to  be  in- 
cessantly encountered  even  by  men  of 
well-known  name  and  influence  in  their 
dealings  with  the  minute  and  complex 
tyranny  of  Russia's  official  despotism. 
Should  Mr.  Stanhope  be  returned  to  Par- 
liament just  now  the  event  may,  I  hope, 
be  taken  as  ominous  of  better  days  for 
the  political  life  of  the  country  when  the 
General  Election  comes  on. 

*  Mr.   Stanhope  was  elected  by    a    majority    of 
1.733. — Editor. 

London,  England. 
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A   Northern    Negro's   Autobiography 

BY  FANNIE  BARRIER  WILLIAMS 

rriie  tFiit'c  artlclcH  lluit  wv  prliihtl  In  TnK  I  nuki-kmiJcni  IumI  Minrh  rnllcd  forth 
luoro  repllcH  tliim  any  artlclcH  we  have  ri-ci-nlly  piilWInhed.  Wv  w«'it;  ubllKi-d  to  reject 
ull  of  them,  huwcvcr,  except  the  following',  which  (IIhcuhhch  a  pliaMC  uf  the  iK'Kro  problem 
not  touched  upon  by  the  three  anonyinniiH  women,  arnl  often  ni-u*'.rnlly  ovfriook»Ml  l>y  the 
American  people.  'I'lilu  article  tlierefore  .siipplements  the  othern,  and  tho  four  talccn 
together  picture  the  negro  problem  from  the  feminine  Mtandpoint  In  the  moMt  genuine 
iind    realistic    manner    Hhown    In    any    articles    wo    liave    Hcen    In     i)rlnt.-    r^i»iToit.  | 


IN  The  Inueim:ni)1<:nt  of  March  i/tli 
List  I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, three  contributions  to  the  so- 
called  race  problem,  to  be  found  in  the 
experiences  of  a  Southern  colored 
woman,  a  Southern  white  woman  and  a 
Northern  white  woman. 

I  am  a  Northern  colored  woman,  a 
mulatto  in  complexion,  and  was  born 
since  the  war  in  a  village  town  of 
Western  New  York.  My  parents  and 
grandparents  were  free  people.  My 
mother  was  born  in  New  York  State  and 
my  father  in  Pennsylvania.  They  both 
attended  the  common  schools  and  were 
fairly  educated.  They  had  a  taste  for 
good  books  and  the  refinements  of  life, 
were  public  spirited  and  regarded  as  good 
citizens.  My  father  moved  to  this  West- 
ern New  York  village  when  he  was  quite 
a  boy  and  was  a  resident  of  the  town  for 
over  fifty  years ;  he  was  married  to  my 
mother  in  this  town  and  three  children 
were  born  to  them  ;  he  created  for  himself 
a  good  business  and  was  able  to  take 
good  care  of  his  family.  My  parents 
were  strictly  religious  people  and  were 
members  of  one  of  the  largest  white 
churches  in  the  village.  My  father,  dur- 
ing his  membership  in  this  church,  held 
successively  almost  every  important  office 
open  to  a  layman,  having  been  clerk, 
trustee,  treasurer  and  deacon,  which  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1890. 
He  was  for  years  teacher  of  an  adult 
Bible  class  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  the  village,  and  my 
mother  is  still  a  teacher  of  a  large  Bible 
class  of  women  in  the  same  Sunday 
school.  Ours  was  the  only  colored  fam- 
ily in  the  church,  in  fact,  the  only  one  in 
the  town  for  many  years,  and  certainly 
there  could  not  have  been  a  relationship 
more  cordial,  respectful  and  intimate  than 
that  of  our  family  and  the  white  people 
of  this  community.     We  three  children 


were  sent  to  school  as  soon  as  we  were 
old  enough,  and  remained  there  until  we 
were  graduated.  During  our  school  days 
our  associates,  schoolmates  and  com- 
panions were  all  white  boys  and  girls. 
These  relationshij)s  were  natural,  spon- 
taneous and  free  from  all  restraint.  We 
went  freely  to  each  other's  houses,  to 
parties,  socials,  and  joined  on  equal  terms 
in  all  school  entertainments  with  perfect 
comradeship.  We  suffered  from  no  dis- 
criminations on  account  of  color  or  "  pre- 
vious condition,"  and  lived  in  blissful  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  we  were 
practicing  the  unpardonable  sin  of  '*  so- 
cial equality."  Indeed,  until  I  became  a 
young  woman  and  went  South  to  teach 
I  had  never  been  reminded  that  I  be- 
longed to  an  "  inferior  race." 

After  I  was  graduated  from  school  my 
first  ambition  was  to  teach.  I  could  eas- 
ily have  obtained  a  position  there  at  my 
own  home,  but  I  wanted  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  do  something  large  or  out 
of  the  ordinary.  I  had  known  of  quite  a 
number  of  fine  young  white  women  who 
had  gone  South  to  teach  the  freedmen, 
and,  following  my  race  instinct,  I  re- 
solved to  do  the  same.  I  soon  obtained  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  ex-slave  States. 
It  was  here  and  for  the  first  time  that  I 
began  life  as  a  colored  person,  in  all  that 
that  term  implies.  No  one  but  a  colored 
woman,  reared  and  educated  as  I  was, 
can  ever  know  what  it  means  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  conditions  that 
fairly  overwhelm  you  with  the  ugly  re- 
minder that  a  certain  penal<-y  must  be 
sufifered  by  those  who,  not  being  able  to 
select  their  own  parentage,  must  be  born 
of  a  dark  complexion.  What  a  shatter- 
ing of  cherished  ideals !  Everything  that 
I  learned  and  experienced  in  my  innocent 
social  relationships  in  New  York  State 
had  to  be  unlearned  and  readjusted  to 
these    lowered    standards    and    changed 
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conditions.  The  Bible  that  I  had  been 
tau^dit,  the  preachinjj;^  1  liad  heard,  the 
pliilosDphy  and  ethics  and  the  rules  of 
conduct  that  I  had  been  so  sure  of,  were 
all  to  be  discounted.  All  truth  seemed 
here  oidv  half  truths.  1  found  that,  in- 
stead of  there  bein^  a  unit\  of  life  com- 
mon to  all  intelligent,  respectable  and  am- 
bitious [)eopIe,  down  South  life  was  di- 
videtl  into  white  and  black  lines,  and  that 
in  every  direction  my  ambitions  and 
aspirations  were  to  have  no  be^innin^s 
and  no  chance  for  development.  lUit,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  1  tried  to  adapt  myself  to 
these  hateful  conditions.  I  had  some 
talent  for  i)aintinj^,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
further  instruction  I  importuned  a  white 
art  teacher  to  admit  me  into  one  of  her 
classes,  to  which  she  finally  consented, 
but  on  the  second  day  of  my  appearance 
in  the  class  I  chanced  to  look  up  sud- 
denly and  was  amazed  to  find  that  I  was 
completely  surrounded  by  screens,  and 
when  I  resented  the  apparent  insult,  it 
was  made  the  condition  of  my  remaining" 
in  the  class.  I  had  missed  the  training" 
that  world  have  mad^e  this  continued  hu- 
miliation possible ;  so  at  a  great  sacrifice 
I  went  to  a  New  England  city,  but  even 
here,  in  the  very  cradle  of  liberty,  white 
Southerners  were  there  before  me,  and  to 
save  their  feelings  I  was  told  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  a  man  who  was  de- 
scended from  a  long-  line  of  abolition  an- 
cestors, that  it  would  imperil  the  interests 
of  the  school  if  I  remained,  as  all  of  his 
Southern  pupils  would  leave,  and  again  I 
had  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  dark 
complexion.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  enumerate  the  many  ways  in  which  an 
ambitious  colored  young  woman  is  pre- 
vented from  being  all  that  she  might  be 
in  the  higher  directions  of  life  in  this 
country.  Plainly  I  would  have  been  far 
happier  as  a  woman  if  my  life  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  had  not  been  so 
free,  spontaneous  and  unhampered  by 
race  prejudice.  I  have  still  many  white 
friends  and  the  old  home  and  school  as- 
sociations are  still  sweet  and  delightful 
and  always  renewed  with  pleasure,  yet  I 
have  never  quite  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  pain  of  my  first  bitter  realiza- 
tion that  to  be  a  colored  woman  is  to  be 
discredited,  mistrusted  and  often  meanly 
hated.  My  faith  in  the  verities  of  re- 
ligion, in  justice,  in  love  and  many 
sacredly    taught   sentiments   has   greatly 


decreased  since  I  have  learned  how  little 
even  these  stand  for  when  you  are  a  col- 
ored woman. 

After  teaching  a  few  years  in  the 
.South,  T  went  back  to  my  home  in  New 
York  .State  to  be  married.  After  the 
buffetings,  discouragements  and  dis- 
courtesies that  I  had  been  compelled  to 
endure,  it  was  almost  as  in  a  dream  that 
I  saw  again  my  schoolmates  gather 
around  me,  making  my  home  beau- 
tiful with  flowers,  managing  every  detail 
of  preparation  for  my  wedding,  shower- 
ing me  with  gifts,  and  joining  in  the  cere- 
mony with  tears  and  blessings.  My  own 
family  and  my  husband  were  the  only 
persons  to  lend  color  to  the  occasion. 
Minister,  attendants,  friends,  flowers  and 
hearts  were  of  purest  white.  If  this  be 
social  equality,  it  certainly  was  not  of  my 
own  seeking  and  I  must  say  that  no  one 
seemed  harmed  by  it.  It  seemed  all  a 
simple  part  of  the  natural  life  we  lived 
where  people  are  loved  and  respected  for 
their  worth,  in  spite  of  their  darker  com- 
plexions. 

After  my  marriage  my  husband  and  I 
moved  to  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the 
North,  where  we  have  continued  to  live. 
In  this  larger  field  of  life  and  action  I 
found  myself,  like  many  another  woman, 
becoming  interested  in  many  things  that 
come  within  the  range  of  woman's  active 
sympathy  and  influence. 

My  interest  in  various  reform  work, 
irrespective  of  color,  led  me  frequently  to 
join  hand  in  hand  with  white  women  on 
a  common  basis  of  fellowship  and  help- 
fulness extended  to  all  who  needed  our 
sympathy  and  interest.  I  experienced 
very  few  evidences  of  race  prejudice  and 
perhaps  had  more  than  my  share  of  kind- 
ness and  recognition.  However,  this 
kindness  to  me  as  an  individual  did  not 
satisfy  me  or  blind  me  to  the  many  in- 
equalities suffered  by  young  colored 
women  seeking  employment  and  other 
.advantages  of  metropolitan  life.  I  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  much  easier  for 
progressive  white  women  to  be  consider- 
ate and  even  companionable  to  one  col- 
ored woman  whom  they  chanced  to  know 
and  like  than  to  be  just  and  generous  to 
colored  young*  \vomen  as  a  race  who 
needed  their  sympathy  and  influence  in 
securing  employment  and  recognition  ac- 
cording to  their  tastes  and  ability.  To 
this  end  T  began  to  use  my  influence  and 
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associations  lo  fiirllic-r  the  raiisc  ui  these 
lu'lpU'ss  )'()niij4  colored  women,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  save  them  lo  themselves  and  so- 
ciety, hy  fitKhn^,  for  tliose  vvh  o  must 
work,  suital)le  employment,  llinv  snr- 
])risin^Iy  dinicnlt  was  my  task  may  be 
sfrn  in  the  followinj^;  instances  selected 
from  many  of  like  natnre : 

I  was  encouraj^ed  to  call  upon  a  certain 
l)ank  president,  well  known  for  liis  broad, 
humane  principles  and  hi^h-mindedness. 
I  told  him  what  I  wanted,  and  how  I 
thought  he  could  give  me  some  practical 
assistance,  and  enlarged  upon  the  diffi- 
culties that  stand  in  the  way  of  ambitious 
and  cai)able  young  colored  women.  1  le 
was  inclined  to  think,  and  frankly  told 
me.  that  he  thought  I  was  a  little  over- 
stating the  case,  and  added,  with  rather  a 
triumphant  air,  so  sure  he  was  that  I 
could  not  make  good  my  statements  as  to 
ability,  fitness,  etc.,  "  We  need  a  compe- 
tent stenographer  right  here  in  the  bank 
now;  if  you  will  send  to  me  the  kind  of 
a  young  colored  woman  you  describe,  that 
is  thoroughly  equipped,  I  think  I  can 
convince  you  that  you  are.  wrong."  I 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  young 
woman  I  had  in  mind  did  not  show^  much 
color.  He  at  once  interrupted  me  by  say- 
ing, "  Oh,  that  will  not  cut  any  figure ; 
you  send  the  young  woman  here."  I  did 
so  and  allowed  a  long  time  to  elapse  be- 
fore going  to  see  him  again.  When  I  did 
call,  at  the  young  woman's  request,  the 
gentleman  said,  with  deep  humiliation,  "I 

am  ashamed  to  confess,  Mrs. ,  that 

you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  say  to  the  directors  that  this 
young  woman  had  a  slight  trace  of  negro 
blood.  That  settled  it.  They  promptly 
said,  '  We  don't  want  her,  that's  all.'  " 
He  gave  the  names  of  some  of  the  di- 
rectors and  I  recognized  one  of  them  as  a 
man  of  long  prayers  and  a  heavy  con- 
tributor to  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund ; 
another's  name  was  a  household  word  on 
account  of  his  financial  interest  in  Home 
Missions  and  Church  extension  work.  I 
went  back  to  the  young  woman  and  could 
but  weep  with  her  because  I  knew  that 
she  was  almost  in  despair  over  the  neces- 
sity of  speedily  finding  something  to  do. 
The  only  consolation  I  could  offer  was 
that  the  president  declared  she  was  the 
most  skillful  and  thoroughly  competent 
young  woman  who  had  ever  applied  for 
the  position. 


I  tried  another  large  establishment  and 
had  a  pleasant  talk  with  the  manager, 
who  unwittingly  committcrd  liimself  to  an 
overwhelming  desire  "  to  hdj)  tlw!  colored 
people."  lie  said  that  his  parents  were 
stanch  abolitionists  and  ccHinectcd  with 
the  underground  railway,  and  that  he  cjis- 
tinctly  remembered  that  as  a  cliihl  he  was 
not  allf)wed  to  cat  sugar  that  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  labor  of  the  poor  slave 
or  to  wear  cotton  manufacture<l  by  slave 
labor,  and  his  face  glowed  as  he  tohl  me 
how  he  loved  his  "  black  mammie,"  and 
so  on  ad  nauseam.  I  began  to  feel  quite 
elated  at  the  correctness  of  my  judgment 
in  seeking  him  out  of  so  many.  I  then 
said:  "  I  see  that  you  employ  a  large 
number  of  young  women  as  clerks  and 
stenograj)hers.  I  have  in  mind  some  very 
competent  young  colored  women  who  are 
almost  on  the  verge  of  despair  for  lack 
of  suitable  employment.  Would  you  be 
willing  to  try  one  of  them  should  you  have 
a  vacancy  ?  "  The  grayness  of  age  swept 
over  his  countenance  as  he  solemnly  said : 
"  Oh,  I  wish  you  had  not  asked  me  that 
question.  My  clerks  would  leave  and 
srch  an  innovation  would  cause  a  general 
upheaval  in  my  business."  *'  But,"  I 
said.  ''  your  clerks  surely  do  not  run  your 
business !  "  "  No,"  he  said,  "  you  could 
not  understand."  Knowing  that  he  was 
very  religious,  my  almost  forgotten  Bible 
training  came  to  mind.  I  quoted  Scrip- 
ture as  to  "  God  being  no  respecter  of 
persons,"  and  reminded  him  that  these 
voung  women  were  in  moral  danger 
through  enforced  idleness,  and  quoted  the 
anathema  of  offending  one  of  "  these  lit- 
tle ones  "  whom  Christ  loved.  But  he 
did  not  seem  to  fear  at  all  condemnation 
from  that  high  tribunal.  His  only  reply 
was,  ''  Oh,  that  is  different,"  and  I  turned 
away,  sadly  thinking   *' Is  it  different?" 

This  still  remains  a  sad  chapter  in  my 
experience,  even  tho  I  have  been  success- 
ful in  finding  a  few  good  positions  for 
young  colored  women,  not  one  of  whom 
has  ever  lost  her  position  through  any 
fault  of  hers.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
become  the  prize  workers  wherever  they 
have  been  employed.  One  of  them  be- 
came her  employer's  private  secretary, 
and  he  told  me  with  much  enthusiasm 
that  her  place  could  scarcely  be  filled,  she 
had  become  so  efficient  and  showed  such 
an  intelligent  grasp  upon  the  require- 
ments of  the  position.     ^ly  plea  has  al- 
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ways  been  simply  to  give  these  girls  a 
chance  and  let  them  stand  or  fall  by  any 
test   that  is  not  merely  a  color  test. 

1  want  to  speak  uf  one  other  instance. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  after  I  have 
succeeded  in  getting  these  girls  placed 
and  their  competency  has  been  proved 
they  are  subjected  to  the  most  un- 
expected humiliations.  A  young  woman 
of  very  refined  and  dignified  appearance 
and  with  only  a  slight  trace  of  African 
blood  had  held  her  position  for  some 
time  in  an  office  where  she  had  been 
bookkeeper,  stenographer  and  clerk,  re- 
spectively, and  was  very  highly  thought 
of  both  by  her  employer  and  her  fellow 
clerks.  She  was  sitting  at  her  desk  one 
day  when  a  man  entered  and  asked  for 
her  employer.  She  told  him  to  be  seated, 
that  Mr. would  be  back  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  m.an  walked  around  the  office, 
then  came  back  to  her  and  said :  *'  I  came 
from  a  section  of  the  country  where  we 
make  your  people  know  their  places. 
Don't  you  think  you  are  out  of  yours  ?  " 
She  merely  looked  up  and  said,  ''  I  think 
I  know  my  place."  •  He  strolled  about 
for  a  moment,  then  came  back  to  her 
and  said :  ''  I  am  a  Southern  man,  I  am, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
man  this  is  that  employs  a  *  nigger  '  to  sit 
at  a  desk  and  write."  She  replied :  "  You 
will  find  Mr.  a  perfect  gentle- 
man." The  proprietor  came  in,  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  ushered  the  man  into  his  pri- 
vate office.  The  Southern  gentleman 
came  out  of  the  office  very  precipitately. 
It  evidently  only  took  him  a  few  seconds 
to  verify  the  clerk's  words  that  "  her  em- 
ployer was  a  perfect  gentleman." 

It  may  be  plainly  seen  that  public  ef- 
forts of  this  kind  and  a  talent  for  public 
speaking  and  writing  would  naturally 
bring  to  me  a  recognition  and  association 
independent  of  any  self-seeking  on  my 
own  account.  It,  therefore,  seemed  al- 
together natural  that  some  of  my  white 
friends  should  ask  me  to  make  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  a  prominent 
woman's  club  on  the  ground  of  mutual 
helpfulness  and  mutual  interest  in  many 
things.  I  allowed  my  name  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  club  without  the  slightest 
dream  that  it  would  cause  any  opposition 
or  even  discussion.  This  progressive 
club  has  a  membership  of  over  eight  hun- 
dred women,  and  its  personality  fairly 
represents   the  wealth,   intelligence  and 


culture  of  the  women  of  the  city.  When 
the  members  of  this  great  club  came  to 
know  the  color  of  its  new  applicant  there 
was  a  startled  cry  that  seemed  to  have  no 
bounds.  Up  to  this  time  no  one  knew 
that  there  was  any  anti-negro  sentiment 
in  the  club.  Its  purposes  were  so  humane 
and  philanthropic  and  its  grade  of  indi- 
vidual membership  so  high  and  inclusive 
of  almost  every  nationality  that  my  in- 
dorsers  thought  that  my  application 
would  only  be  subject  to  the  club's  test 
of  eligibility,  which  was  declared  to  be 
"  Character,  intelligence  and  the  recip- 
rocal advantage  to  the  club  and  the  in- 
dividual, without  regard  to  race,  color, 
religion  or  politics."  For  nearly  fourteen 
months  my  application  was  fought  by  a 
determined  minprity.  Other  clubs 
throughout  the  country  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  awful  example  was  held  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  frighten  many  would- 
be  friends.  The  whole  anti-slavery  ques- 
tion was  fought  over  again  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  arguments,  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  members  finally 
prevailed  over  their  prejudices  When 
the  final  vote  was  taken  I  was  elected  to 
membership  by  a  decisive  majority. 

Before  my  admission  into  the  club  some 
of  the  members  came  to  me  and  frankly 
told  me  that  they  would  leave  the  club, 
much  as  they  valued  their  membership,  if 
I  persisted  in  coming  in.  Their  only  rea- 
son was  that  they  did  not  think  the  time 
had  yet  come  for  that  sort  of  equality. 
Since  my  application  was  not  of  my  own 
seeking  I  refused  to  recognize  their  un- 
reasonable prejudices  as  something  that 
ought  to  be  fostered  and  perpetuated ; 
beside,  I  felt  that  I  owed  something  to 
the  friends  who  had  shown  me  such  un- 
swerving loyalty  through  all  those  long 
and  trying  months,  when  every  phase  of 
my  public  and  private  life  was  scrutinized 
and  commented  upon  in  a  vain  effort 
to  find  something  in  proof  of  my  in- 
eligibility. That  I  should  possess  any 
finer  feeling  that  must  suffer  under  this 
merciless  persecution  and  unwelcome  no- 
toriety seemed  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
those  who  professed  t  believe  that  my 
presence  in  a  club  of  eight  hundred 
women  would  be  at  a  cost  of  their 
fair  self-respect.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  experienced  the  same  kind 
of  humiliations  as  recited  in  the  pathetic 
story  of  a  Southern  colored  woman  in 
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Tin-:  Tndkpkndent  of  March  I7tli,  but  I  disturbed  in  the  cars  to  which  my  ticket 

can   but  believe   that    the   i)rejn(Uce   thai  cutilled  nie  after  this  success,  but  I  car- 

bh^hts  and  hinders  is  (|uitc  as  decided  in  ricd  an  al)i(nnf^  heartache  for  the  refined 

the  North  as  it  is  in  llie  South,  but  does  and   helpless   colorerj    women    who   must 

not   manifest   itself   so  openly   and   bru-  live  continuously  under  these  repressive 

tally.  and  unjust  laws.     The  liateful  interpre- 

Fortunately,  since  my  marriap^e  1  have  lation  of  these  laws  is  to  make  no  dis- 

had  but  little  experience  south  of  Mason  tinction  between  the  educated  and  refined 

and    Dixon's    line.      Some    time    ap^o    I  and  the  ignorant  and  dejjraved  ne^ro. 

was  induced  by  several  clubs  in  different  Again,  the  South  seems  to  be  full  of 

States  and  cities  of  the  South  to  make  paradoxes.     Tn  one  city  of  the  far  South 

a  kind  of  lecture  tour  through  that  sec-  I   was  asked  to  address  a  club  of  very 

tion.     I  knew,  of  course,  of  the  miserable  aristocratic   white   women,    which    I   did 

separations,  '*  Jim  Crow  "  cars,  and  other  with  considerable  satisfaction  to  myself 

offensive    restrictions    and    resolved    to  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  call 

make  the  best  of  them.     But  the  "  Jim  the  attention  of  these  white  women  to  the 

Crow "  cars  were  almost  intolerable  to  many    cultured    and    educated    colored 

me.     I  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  women  living  right  there  in  their  midst, 

them  in  every  instance.    There  is  such  a  whom  they  did  not  know,  and  to  suggest 

cosmopolitan  population  in  some  of  the  that  they  find  some  common  ground  of 

Southwestern  States,  made  up  of  Span-  fellowship  and  helpfulness  that  must  re- 

ish,    Mexican   and    French   nationahties,  suit  in  the  general  uplift  of  all  women, 

that  the  conductors  are  very  often  de-  These  women  gave  me  a  respectful  and 

ceived ;  beside,  they  know  that  an  insult  appreciative  hearing,  and  the  majority  of 

can  scarcely  go  further  than  to  ask  the  them  graciously  remained  and  received 

wrong  person  if  he  or  she  be  colored.    I  an  introduction  to  me  after  the  address, 

made  it  a  rule  always  to  take  my  seat  in  A  curious   feature  of  the  meeting  was 

the  first-class  car,  to  which  I  felt  I  was  that,  altho  it  had  been  announced  in  all 

entitled  by  virtue  of  my  first-class  ticket,  the  papers  as  a  public  meeting,  not  a  col- 

However,  adapting  one's   self  to  these  ored  person  was  present  except  myself, 

false  conditions   does   not  contribute  to  which  shows  how  almost  insurmountable 

one's  peace  of  mind,  self-respect  or  hon-  a  color  line  can  be. 

esty.    I  remember  that  at  a  certain  place  In  another  city  I  had  a  very  different 

I  was  too  late  to  procure  my  ticket  at  the  experience,   which  betrayed   my   uncon- 

station,  and  the  conductor  told  me  that  I  scious  fear  of  the  treachery  of  Southern 

would  have  to  go  out  at  the  next  station  prejudice,  tho  following  so  closely  upon 

and  buy  my  ticket,  and  then,  despite  my  the  pleasant  experience  above  related.    I 

English  book,  which  I  was  very  ostenta-  noticed,  while  on  my  way  to  the  church 

tiously    reading,    he    stepped   back    and  where  I  was  advertised  to  speak  to  a 

quickly   asked   me,   "  Madame,   are   you  colored  audience,  that  we  were  being  fol- 

colored  ?  "    I  as  quickly  replied,  "  Je  suis  lowed  by  a  half  a  dozen  of  what  seemed 

Frangais."    '*  Frangais  ?  "  he  repeated.  .1  to  me  the  typical   Southern   '*  cracker," 

said,  "  Oui."  He  then  called  to  the  brake-  red  shirt  and  all.    I  was  not  thinking  of 

man  and  said,  "  Take  this  lady's  money  moonshiners,  but  of  Ku-Klux  clans,  mid- 

and  go  out  at  the  next  station  and  buy  night  lynching  parties,   etc.      My   fears 

her  ticket  for  her,"  which  he  kindly  did,  were  further  increased  when  they  sud- 

and  I  as  kindly  replied,  as  he  handed  me  denly  stopped  and  separated,  so  that  my 

the  ticket,  "  Merci."     Fortunately  their  friends  and  myself  were  obliged  to  pass 

knowledge  of  French  ended  before  mine  between  the  lines  of  three  so  made.    My 

did  or  there  might  have  been  some  em-  friends  tried  to  reassure  me,  but  I  fancied 

barrassments    as    to    my     further    un-  with  trembling  tones,  but  my  menacing 

familiarity     with     my     mother    tongue,  escort  then  closed  up  ranks  and  again 

However,  I  quieted  my  conscience  by  re-  followed  on.     Finally  they  beckoned  to 

calling  that  there  was  quite  a  strain  of  the  only  gentleman  with  us  and  asked 

French  blood  in  my  ancestry,  and  too  him  what  I  was  going  to  talk  about.    He 

that  their  barbarous  laws  did  not  allow  a  told   them  the  subject  and  hastened  to 

lady  to  be  both  comfortable  and  honest,  console  me.    When  we  got  to  the  church 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  traveled  un-  and  just  before  I  rose  to  speak  these  six 
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men  all  tiled  in  and  sat  down  near  the  are  just  as  strong  and  just  ai.  wtak  as 
|>latforni,  accompanied  by  another  indi-  any  other  women  with  like  education, 
vidual  even  more  tierce  in  appearance  training  and  environment, 
than  they  were,  whom  I  afterward  It  is  a  significant  and  shameful  fact 
learned  was  the  dei)uty  sheritl  of  the  that  1  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters 
town.  My  feelings  are  better  imagined  from  the  still  unprotected  colored  women 
than  described,  but  I  found  myself  of  the  South,  begging  me  to  find  employ- 
struggling  to  hold  the  attention  only  of  ment  for  their  daughters  according  to 
this  menacing  portion  of  my  audience,  their  ability,  as  domestics  or  otherwise,  to 
They  remained  to  the  close  of  the  lecture  save  them  from  going  into  the  homes  of 
and  as  they  went  out  expressed  appre-  the  South  as  servants,  as  there  is  nothing 
ciation  of  my  *'  good  sense,"  as  they  to  save  them  from  dishonor  and  degrada- 
termed  it.  tion.    Many  prominent  white  women  and 

This  recital  has  no  place  in  this  article  ministers  will  verify  this  statement.    The 

save  to  show  the  many  contrasts  a  brief  heartbroken  cry  of  some  of  these  helpless 

visit  to  the  Southland  is  capable  of  re-  mothers    bears    no    suggestion    of    the 

vealing.     It  is  only  just  to  add  that  I  ''flaunting  pride  of  dishonor"  so  easily 

have  traveled  in  the  first-class — that  is,  obtained,  by  simply  allowing  their  daugh- 

white — cars     all     through     the     South,  ters    to   enter   the   homes   of   the   white 

through  Texas,  Georgia  and  as  far  as  women  of  the  South.    Their  own  mothers 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  but  I  have  never  re-  cannot  protect  them  and  white  women 

ceived  an  insult  or  discourtesy   from  a  will  not,  or  do  not.     The  moral  feature 

Southern  white  man.    While,  fortunately,  of  this  problem  has  complications  that  it 

this  has  been  my  experience,  still  I  believe  would  seem  better  not  to  dwell  on.    From 

that  in  some  other  localites  in  the  South  my  own  study  of  the  question,  the  colored 

such  an  experience  would  seem  almost  woman  deserves  greater  credit  for  what 

incredible.  *  she  has  done  and  is  doing  than  blame  for 

I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  remarks  what  she  cannot  so  soon  overcome, 
of  one  of  the  writers  in  The  Independ-        As    to    the   negro    problem,    the   only 

ENT    with    reference    to    the    character  things  one  can  be  really  sure  of  is  that 

strength  of  colored  women.     I  think  it  it  has  a  beginning,  and  we  know  that  it 

but    just    to    say  that  we  must  look  to  is  progressing  some  way,  but    no    one 

American  slavery  as  the  source  of  every  knows  the  end.     Prejudice  is  here  and 

imperfection  that  mars  the  character  of  everywhere,  but  it  may  not  manifest  itself 

the  colored  American.     It  ought  not  to  so  brutally  as  in  the  South.     The  chief 

be    necessary    to    remind    a    Southern  interest  in  the  North  seems  to  be  cen- 

woman  that  less  than  50  years  ago  the  tered  in  business,  and  it  is  in  business 

ill-starred  mothers  of  this  ransomed  race  where   race   prejudice   shows    itself   the 

were  not  allowed  to  be  modest,  not  al-  strongest.  The  chief  interest  in  the  South 

lowed  to   follow  the  instincts  of  moral  is  social  supremacy,  therefore  prejudice 

rectitude,  and  there  was  no  living  man  manifests    itself    most    strongly    against 

to  whom  they  could  cry  for  protection  even  an  imaginary  approach  to  social  con- 

against    the    men  who  not  only  owned  tact.    Here  in  the  Northern  States  I  find 

them,  body  and  soul,  but  also  the  souls  that  a  colored  woman  of  character  and 

of   their  husbands,   their  brothers,   and,  intelligence  will  be  recognized   and   re- 

alas,  their  sons.     Slavery  made  her  the  spected,  but  the  white  woman  who  will 

only  woman  in  America  for  whom  virtue  recognize  and  associate  with  her  in  the 

was   not  an  ornament  and  a  necessity,  same  club  or  church  would  probably  not 

But  in  spite  of  this  dark  and  painful  past,  tolerate  her  as  a  fellow  clerk  in  office  or 
I  believe  that  the  sweeping  assertions  of        The  conclusion  of   the   whole   matter 

this  writer  are  grossly  untrue  and  unjust  seems  to  be  that  whether  I  live  in  the 

at  least  to  thousands  of  colored  women  North  or  the  South,  I  cannot  be  counted 

in  the  North  who  were  free  from  the  de-  for  my  full  value,  be  that  much  or  little, 

basing  influence  of  slavery,   as  well   as  I  dare  not  cease  to  hope  and  aspire  and 

thousands  of  women  in  the  South,  who  believe  in   human  love  and  justice,  but 

instinctively  fought  to  preserve  their  own  progress  is  painful  and  my  faith  is  often 

honor  and  that  of  their  unfortunate  off-  strained  to  the  breaking  point, 
spring.    I  believe  that  the  colored  women       Chicago.  Ill 
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Drivers  (icncsis* 

Studkn'IS  an-  to  be  cotii^ralnl.ilcd  mi 
the  appoaraiuH"  ol  tliis  hook,  aiul  iiiUlli- 
gcui  hihlc  readers  liardly  less.  It  repre- 
sents th()r()n<;h  sehohirship,  and  in  lliis 
respect  ranks  with  the  best,  wliile  in  its 
attitndc  and  in  the  i)r()p()rti()ns  of  its 
emphasis  it  fits  tlie  i)resent  sitnation  in 
JCngland  and  iVnierica  as  no  other  Com- 
mentary on  Genesis  does. 

Canon  Driver  is  an  Old  Testament 
specialist  of  great  distinction.  It  is  sel- 
di>m  that  handl)(H)ks  which  appeal  to 
the  many  speak  with  the  anthority  ac- 
corded to  him  l)y  all  who  know  the  situa- 
tion. He  has  the  faculty  of  being  able 
to  present  questions  and  carry  on  dis- 
cussions intelligently,  without  becoming 
superficial.  This  faculty  makes  his  com- 
mentaries on  Amos,  Joel  and  Daniel  the 
best  volumes  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for 
schools,  and  this  is  one  element  in  the 
value  of  the  more  elaborate  book  before 
us.  Doubtless  the  book  makes  demands 
upon  the  earnestness  and  patience  of 
those  who  use  it — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
serious  work,  addressed  to  the  mature 
and  the  trained  of  mind.  But  all  such 
people  can  profit  by  it,  even  if  they  have 
not  the  specialist's  equipment.  At  the 
same  time  the  profession?il  student  will 
find  in  it  all  he  really  needs.  For  minute 
detail  and  for  the  history  of  exegetical 
opinion  he  may  still  resort  to  Dillmann, 
if  he  wishes  to  make  himself  an  expert; 
for  brilliant  suggestion  and  bold  advocacy 
of  novelties  he  will  still  read  Gunkel,  but 
for  steady  trustworthiness,  backed  by 
ample  knowledge,  even  the  ambitious 
student  will  find  nothing,  in  any  lan- 
guage, better  than  Driver's  Commentary. 

The  Introduction  discusses  the  struc- 
ture of  Genesis,  giving,  with  great  per- 
spicuity, and  as  much  brevity  as  the  sub- 
ject admits,  what  almost  amounts  to  an 
outline  of  the  criticism  of  the  Hexateuch. 
It  treats  next  the  chronology  of  Genesis, 
and  a  useful  chronological  table  is  pre- 

*  The  Book  of  Genesis.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Hchrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
London :   Methnen  &  Co. 


fixed.  rh(  II  it  takes  up  the  historical 
vahu-  of  ( jenesis,  with  sfx-cia!  attention 
to  the  anti(juity  of  man,  to  areheologieal 
discovery,  to  the  personification  of  tribes 
and  iIk;  individual  existence  oi  the  patri- 
archs. iMually  it  considers  the  religious 
value  of  (ienesis,  discriminatingly,  but 
with  deep  appreciation. 

In  the  Commentary  projjcr  the  text  of 
the  Revised  \'ersion  is  given  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  the  notes  beneath — 
when  important  explanations  do  not 
make  them  overrun.  I»esides  adequate 
discussion  of  the  successive  details,  there 
is  full  treatment  of  such  matters  as  the 
Cosmogony — with  a  long  note  on  the  Sab- 
bath ;  the  narrative  of  Paradise,  with  a 
note  on  the  cherubim ;  the  Deluge,  with 
a  sketch  of  the  similar  legends  of  vari- 
ous peoples,  and  the  notable  Chapter  xiv. 
Excursuses  on  the  names  of  God  in 
Genesis  and  on  the  "  Shiloh  "  of  xlix.  lo. 
with  an  index  to  the  whole,  end  the  book. 

A  further  advantage  of  it  lies  in  its 
temper,  which  joins  positiveness  of  con- 
viction with  candor  and  respect  for  di- 
vergent views.  Canon  Driver's  attitude 
throughout  is  one  of  carefulness,  sobriety 
and  fairness,  tho  never  timid  or  vague. 
This  appears  at  once  in  his  exhibition 
of  the  discrepancies  between  Gen.  i  and 
the  teachings  of  geology,  of  the  myth- 
ological motive  underlying  Gen.  vi,  2, 
of  the  combination  of  legend  with  re- 
ligious teaching  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Flood,  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties attaching  to  Gen.  xiv,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  to 
various  other  parts  of  the  narrative.  His 
criticisms  of  apologetic  views  are  some- 
times severe,  but  never  bitter.  His  views 
are  definite,  but  need  never  give  oflfense. 

He  does  not  forget  that  he  is  dealing 
with  a  writing  held  in  high  reverence, 
for  he  so  holds  it  himself.  He  is,  indeed, 
not  issuing  a  book  of  homilies,  or  a  book 
for  devotional  use,  but  a  book  to  explain 
and  interpret  an  ancient  and  revered 
document.  Its  religious  significance  is 
assumed  and  frequently  touched  upon, 
but  not  intruded.  He  writes  as  a  re- 
ligious   man    ought   to  write  when   the 
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theme  is  one  requiring  clear  position, 
calm  decision,  full  recognition  of  the 
facts,  and  the  dispelling  of  illusions.  The 
permanent  religious  power  of  the  Bible 
depends  greatly  on  the  presence  of  this 
temper  in  its  interpreters. 

It  results  from  Canon  Driver's  sound 
method,  patient  thoroughness  and  sober 
judgment  that  his  results  are  generally 
solid.  Some  will  think  him  over-cautious 
at  various  points,  but  this  is  a  good  fault 
in  a  book  for  students  and  the  reading 
public.  Its  complement  is  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  vagaries  -which  impair  the 
worth  of  much  Bible  study  in  these  un- 
trammeled  days.  It  is  well  to  be  re- 
minded that  nothing  is  certain  till  it  is 
proved,  and  that  hypothesis  is  not  evi- 
dence. Those  who  really  learn  the  les- 
sons of  this  book  will  find  themselves  for 
the  most  part  on  very  firm  ground,  from 
which  they  may,  indeed,  move  forward, 
as  light  increases,  but  are  not  likely  to  be 
compelled  to  withdraw. 

For  these  reasons  the  book  is  to  be 
commended  heartily  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  Genesia,  It  belongs  to  a  se- 
ries, entitled  ''  Westminster  Commen- 
taries," under  the  general  editorship  of 
Dr.  Walter  Lock,  of  Oxford.  If  other 
volumes  of  the  series  approach  this  in 
value  it  will  be  worthy  of  a  large  circu- 
lation, and  will  be  sure  to  have  it. 


A  Manual  of  English  Literature 

As  this  work*  now  stands  completed 
with  the  third  volume  it  approaches 
pretty  nearly  the  ideal  manual  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  which  the  four  volumes 
of  Garnett  and  Gosse  failed  so  signally 
to  give  us.  Tho  it  is  called  modestly 
a  revised  edition,  it  is  practically  a  new 
work.  All  the  important  articles,  both 
the  longer  biographies  and  the  general 
essays  which  link  the  parts  together,  are 
entirely  new  and  are  written  by  what 
would  have  been  called,  a  generation  or 
two  ago,  the  best  hands  in  England. 
Thus,  in  the  first  volume  the  history  of 
the  Old  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  period 
is  by  Stopford  Brooke,  who,  however 
his  enthusiasm  for  these  crude  begin- 
nings may  seem  at  times  to  overpass  the 

♦  Chambers's  CTCLOPiBDiA  of  Bnqlisp  Lit- 
ERATDiiE,  New  edition,  hy  David  Patrick,  LL.D. 
Three  volumes.  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Llppincott  Co. 
$5.00  a  volume. 


bounds  of  critical  judgment,  has  at  least 
the  singular  faculty  of  giving  life  to 
things  old  and  commonly  forgotten. 
Chaucer  and  the  Bible  are  by  A.  W.  Pol- 
lard, an  undoubted  authority  in  those 
subjects.  Shakespeare  is  by  Sidney  Lee, 
who  has  succeeded  admirably  in  telling 
the  poet's  life  and  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius  in  the  same  narrative. 
The  ballads  are  treated  by  Andrew  Lang, 
and  the  essay  on  '*  The  Civil  War  and 
the  Conmionwealth  "  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Samuel  R.  Gardiner. 

The  second  volume  is  no  less  note- 
worthy in  the  list  of  scholars  who  have 
contributed  to  its  pages,  opening  as  it 
does  with  an  essay  on  ''  The  Eighteenth 
Century,"  by  Austin  Dobson,  in  which 
that  genial  critic  unrolls  the  literary 
progress  of  the  age  with  even  more  than 
his  accustomed  cunning.  In  some  re- 
spects the  most  admirable  piece  of  writ- 
ing in  the  work  is  the  chapter  on  "  The 
Nineteenth  Century,"  which  stands  as 
an  introduction  to  the  third  volume.  In 
this  essay  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
has  taken  as  his  text  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  preface  to  his  novel 
"Aylwin": 

"  The  phrase,  the  Renascence  of  Wonder, 
merely  indicates  that  there  are  two  great  im- 
pulses governing  man,  and  probably  not  man 
only,  but  the  entire  world  of  conscious  life: 
the  impulse  of  acceptance — the  impulse  to  take 
unchallenged  and  for  granted  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  outer  world  as  they  are — and  the 
impulse  to  confront  these  phenomena  with  eyes 
of  inquiry  and  wonder." 

Now,  however  much  it  may  seem  to  us 
that  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  errs  in  making 
this  romantic  principle  the  sole  criterion 
of  excellence  in  poetry,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  other  human  faculties,  it  must 
at  least  be  admitted  that  in  his  "  renais- 
sance of  wonder "  he  has  added  a 
memorable  phrase  to  our  critical  vocabu- 
lary. Nor,  in  calling  attention  to  these 
special  articles,  is  it  fair  to  omit  a  due 
portion  of  praise  to  the  many  unsigned 
biographies,  which  are  either  entirely  re- 
written or  much  revised  by  the  general 
editor  and  his  assistants. 

In  one  respect,  and  that  almost  the 
most  important  for  the  success  of  such 
an  undertaking,  Mr.  Patrick  has  shown 
no  little  discrimination,  and  has  erred 
only  where  a  natural  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism has  entered  to  warp  his  judgment. 
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la  general,  llic  appuiUuiiuiciiL  oi  space 
has  been  fair  and  jiulicious.  Only  in  the 
case  of  Scottish  writers  does  it  seem  to 
ns  that  lie  been  over  generous,  with  the 
result  that  more  signilicant  writers  of 
the  South  have  been  crowded  into  too 
narrow  limits.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  that  long  dreary  stretch  of 
Scotch  literature  from  Chaucer's  time  to 
Elizabeth's,  wherein  Barbour  and  Dun- 
bar and  their  ilk  have  been  accorded 
considerably  more  space  and  weight  than 
any  English  critic  would  be  likely  to 
grant  them.  In  another  important  mat- 
ter, the  selection  of  illustrative  extracts, 
the  same  good  judgment  has  been  ex- 
ercised. Here  and  there,  as  is  natural, 
some  deduction  must  be  made  to  this 
commendation.  To  mention  a  particular 
case,  one  would  say  that  in  the  selections 
from  Tennyson  Mrs.  Brotherton  has 
been  quite  unfortunate  in  showing  the 
weaker  side  of  that  poet  and  neglecting 
the  stronger. 

American  literature,  as  is  perhaps  in- 
evitable, is  relegated  to  a  separate  section 
at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  This-  we 
are  inclined  to  regret.  By  cutting  off 
the  great  names  of  our  country — Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Thoreau  and  Poe — 
from  the  general  current  of  English  lit- 
erature a  certain  atmosphere  of  pro- 
vinciality is  thrown  about  them  which 
works  an  undoubted  injustice  to  their 
memory. 

In  going  through  these  three  bulky 
volumes  we  have  noted  a  few  errors  of 
fact,  but  not  so  many  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. As  a  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  the  work  to  be  the  most 
generally  useful  manual  of  English  lit- 
erature now  in  existence. 

Electricity    and    Matter.      By   J.  J.  Thomson. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons.  ^1.25. 

This  little  book  gives  in  popular  form 
the  work  which  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  com- 
pares to  Newton's  Principia  in  its  epoch- 
making  importance.  It  contains  merely 
the  six  lectures  given  by  Professor 
Thomson  at  Yale  University  on  the  Silli- 
man  foundation,  but  its  theory  is  so  com- 
prehensive that  it  throws  light  on  almost 
every  branch  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
To  its  author  we  owe  the  conception  and 
determination  of  the  properties  of  the 
corpuscle,  or  atom  of  negative  electricity, 


a  thousan<l  times  smaller  than  the  atom 
of  hydrogen,  and  this  hypothesis  has 
served  to  explain  and  foretell  much  of 
the  marvelous  phenomena  of  the 
Crookes  tubes  and  radio-active  matter. 
According  to  IVofessor  Thomson's  the- 
ory the  atom  is  not  a  little  round,  hard 
ball,  as  we  used  to  think  of  it,  but  more 
complex  than  the  solar  system,  consisting 
of  a  shell  charged  with  positive  electric- 
ity and  inclosing  gyrating  constellations 
of  negative  corpuscles,  or  electrons,  from 
a  thousand  to  more  than  200,000  in 
number.  If  some  of  these  are  jostled 
out  of  their  si)hcrc  of  influence  they  go 
wandering  through  the  mass  of  matter, 
making  it  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
while  the  corpuscles  left  must  find  a  new 
state  of  equilibrium,  in  which  process 
probably  other  corpuscles  are  expelled 
and  the  atom  becomes  transformed  into 
another  chemical  element.  The  "  bonds  " 
which  chemists  have  used  to  represent 
the  valences  connecting  the  atoms  are  re- 
garded as  identical  with  Faraday's  tubes 
of  force ;  so  chemical  afifinity  is  the  same 
as  electrical  attraction.  The  ether  is 
fibrous  with  these  electrical  threads  and 
along  them  light  travels  as  a  vibration. 
This  book  affords  perhaps  the  only  op- 
portunity for  the  intelligent  layman  to 
become  acquainted  with  these  new  con- 
ceptions of  physical  science. 

The    Imperialists.     By  Mrs.  Everard   Coates. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1  50. 
Yarborough     the     Premier.       By     Agnes      R. 

Weekes.    New  York:  Harper  Bros'.    Si. 50. 

The  Imperialists  is  founded  upon 
Canadian  politics,  and  the  author  shows 
an  astute  knowledge  of  that  subject  as 
well  as  of  the  social  life  involved.  The 
hero  is  the  champion  of  a  more  closely 
united  and  protected  British  Empire  In 
his  advocacy  of  this  idea  he  utters  such 
representative  sentiment  as  the  follo\v- 
ing: 

"  And  this  republic  that  menaces  our  na- 
tional life  with  commercial  extinction,  what 
past  has  she  that  is  comparable?  The  daugh- 
ter who  left  the  old  stock  to  become  the  light 
woman  among  nations,  welcoming  all  comers, 
mingling  her  pure  blood,  polluting  her  lofty- 
ideals  until  it  is  hard  indeed  to  recognize  the 
features  and  aim  of  her  honorable  youth," 

Really,  this  is  putting  it  rathei  severely 
for  us !    And  who  are  the  Canadians,  anv 
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way  ?  However,  it  is  a  clever  story,  writ- 
ten in  an  excellent  literary  style  and  with 
less  emotional  weakness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  characters  than  women  writers 
are  wont  to  show. 

A  more  interesting  ni)vel  for  the  aver- 
age reader  is  VLirboroui^h  the  Premier. 
We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
shad-bellied  British  romance  that  receives 
its  extraordinary  shape  from  the  number 
of  political  problems  't  contains;  but  a 
book  like  this  in  which  great  statesmen 
carry  on  like  the  heroes  in  a  dime  novel  is 
amazing.  The  Premier  is  a  cheap  scamp 
who  believes  in  his  powers  of  fascination 
as  another  man  would  believe  in  his 
genius.  His  virtue,  his  great  distinc- 
tion, consists  in  sacrificing  personal 
honor  for  the  honor  of  England.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  is  made  to  stand  against 
the  wall  in  his  own  house  while  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  house 
shoots  twelve  times  at  him  in  the  most 
dramatic,  Western  cowboy  style,  and  he 
finally  dies  of  his  own  accord  with  all  his 
enemies  bewailing  the  loss.  The  point 
is  that  the  author  has  no  intention  of 
writing  a  burlesque  on  English  character 
and  politics. 

Fifteen  Years  Among  the  Top-Knots ;  or, 
Life  in  Korea.  Bv  L.  H.  Underwood, 
M.D.  Boston:  American  Tract  Society. 
31.50. 

The  Vanguard,  a  Tale  of  Korea,  By  James 
S.  Gale.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co. 

The  Stolen  Emperor.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Now  that  all  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
lands  lying  about  the  Japan  and  Yellow 
Seas,  books  upon  Japan  and  Korea  have 
an  added  interest.  The  market  is  flooded 
with  hastily  written  volumes  to  meet  the 
sudden  demand  caused  by  public  interest 
in  the  Russian-Japanese  War.  The  three 
books  under  review  do  not  belong  under 
the  category  of  hack-written  documents, 
as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  publish- 
ers before  the  war  began.  The  Van- 
guard and  The  Stolen  Emperor  are 
frankly  fictitious,  altho  we  fancy  the 
veneer  of  romance  is  very  thin  in  the 
case  of  The  Vanguard,  and  no  doubt 
some  good  missionaries  in  Korea  have 
already  recognized  their  own  portraits  in 
the  characters  of  the  book.  It  impresses 
the   reader   as   authentic.     The   mission- 


aries and  the  native  Koreans  are  very 
much  alive,  and  likewise  very  nuich  like 
other  people.  The  ability  to  look  at 
things  from  the  native  standpoint  is  rare 
among  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Mr.  Gale  re- 
minds us  at  times  of  Mrs.  Steel  in  his 
sympathetic  interpretations  of  the  Ori- 
ental character.  The  Vanguard  is  not 
**  Kim,"  but  it  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
story.  So  is  The  Stolen  Emperor,  in 
which  Mrs.  Fraser  takes  us  across  the 
Japan  Sea  and  back  a  few  hundred  years 
in  history  to  the  days  of  the  Regent  Hojo 
Yasutoke  and  the  shadowy  Emperor  (jO 
Horikawa,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  son,  a  year-old  baby.  The 
tiny  Emperor  and  his  mother  are  stolen 
by  an  unscrupulous  and  powerful  noble 
from  the  North,  and  there  is  plenty  of 
trouble  in  store  for  the  characters  of 
whatever  rank-  who  attempt  a  rescue. 
The  pretty  bits  of  description  scattered 
through  the  novel  are  like  water-color 
sketches,  dainty  rather  than  strong. 
Dr.  Lillias  Underwood's  veritistic  ac- 
count of  her  fifteen  years  of  experience 
as  a  medical  missionary  in  Korea  is  more 
fascinating  still,  because  it  is  true.  The 
chapters  upon  the  murder  of  the  sweet- 
natured  Empress  and  one  upon  the  chol- 
era epidemic  of  1895,  with  its  restrained 
pictures  of  courage  and  fidelity  to  duty 
among  the  American  missionaries,  are 
thrilling  reading.  Their  services  were 
recognized  officially  by  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment. A  wedding  journey  into  the 
interior,  where  no  white  woman  had  ever 
been,  and  the  insistent  curiosity  of  the 
natives,  some  of  whom  had  walked  ten 
miles  to  see  Mrs.  Underwood,  are  graph- 
ically and  amusingly  described.  The 
book  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
who  wishes  to  understand  the  life  of  the 
people  in  what  was  "  the  hermit  king- 
dom," but  now  focuses  the  world's  at- 
tention. It  is  especially  important  as  an 
authoritative  rebuttal  of  the  slanderous 
charges  against  our  missionaries  made  by 
Angus  Hamilton  in  his  work  on  Korea. 

Bred  in  the  Bone.     By  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1  50. 

"  The  title  of  this  volume  of  Southern 
stories  has  been  chosen  not  so  nnich  be- 
cause of  the  first  story  as  because  all  the 
stories  are  founded  on  traits  of  character 
which  have  appeared  to  the  author  to  be 
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bred  in  llu'  I)()ik',"  says  Mr.  l'a;.;c  in  liis 
l)rcfal()iv  note,  and  \h:  nii^dit  have  saved 
liinisclf  the  Ironhlc.  Kverybudy  knows 
by  (his  time  that  he  is  the  hlerary  cx- 
j)oun(lcr  of  I)lood  and  |)e(hf;rees  in  this 
country.  His  iniaj^inalion  has  been  keen 
in|^  alon^^  this  line  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and,  if  wc  are  to  take  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  bones  worth  havinj^  are  the 
prenatally  heroic  ones  got  from  a  ])rop- 
erly  hall-marked  ancestry.  His  best 
work  consists  in  romantic  demonstra- 
tions of  this  dogma.  It  is  a  dogma  that 
will  endure  no  other  treatment,  indeed ! 
Thus  the  initial  story  in  this  volume  is 
the  account  of  a  horse  race,  where  the 
victory  did  not  depend  upon  the  training 
of  the  horse  nor  the  skill  of  the  rider, 
but  upon  their  respective  dams  and 
sires.  Bred  as  they  were,  they  had  to 
win,  and  one  feels  that  they  would  have 
won  against  any  field  short  of  that  over 
which  Pergasus  is  suppose  to  run.  And 
in  this  short  space  Mr.  Page  man- 
ages to  intimate  or  demonstrate  nearly 
every  impulse  that  belongs  to  the  hero 
bred  Southern  temperament,  besides 
contrasting  the  old  family  darky,  with 
the  modern  sophisticated  negro.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  reader  of  these  stories 
that  both  are  now  exceptional  types  in 
the  South.  The  art  and  the  charm  re- 
main, and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  collec- 
tions of  short  stories  that  has  appeared 

this  year. 
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Anthracite  Coal  Communities.  By  Peter  Rob- 
erts, Ph.D  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1904.     ^3.50. 

Back  of  the  great  coal  strike  of  1902 
were  social,  moral  and  political  condi- 
tions of  which  the  public  have  no 
adequate  idea.  While  the  ethnologist 
and  the  proofreader  may  have  fun  at  the 
expense  of  this  book,  the  citizen  who 
wants  to  know  from  personal  contact  and 
close  observation  the  entire  social  life  and 
influence  of  the  immigrant  in  America 
will  find  abundant  material  and  accurate 
detail  for  the  most  serious  study.  When 
the  writer  ventures  into  the  larger  field 
of  social  philosophy  he  is  amateurish, 
bu^  when  he  shows  what  the  Slav,  the 
It'ilian  and  the  Irishman  are  doing  in 
school,  in  politics,  in  the  church,  in  the 
saloon,  he  is  convincing.    It  is  altogether 


snrj)rising  tliat  in  this  cmnitry,  where 
the  immigrant  plays  so  great  a  part, 
there  has  been  so  little  accurate  investi- 
gation of  the  immigrants*  j)rocc5scs  of 
Americanization.  A  few  books  by  .social 
settlement  workers  and  a  few  official 
statistics,  but  scarcely  any  minute  and 
personal  inquiry  like  that  of  Mr.  Kob- 
erts,  are  in  existence.  His  book  should 
be  most  heartily  welcomecl  and  widely 
read  and  studied,  for  it  gives  us  what  wc 
most  need  to  know  regarding  a  large  and 
increasing  class  of  peojjle  in  America  al- 
most unknown.  The  book  is  so  packed 
with  important  information  that  an 
adequate  idea  or  summary  cannot  be 
given,  but  among  the  most  interesting 
chapters  are  those  on  the  standards  of 
living  and  the  educational  systems.  The 
writer  concludes: 

"  If  the  coal  companies  that  rent  miserable 
houses  to  their  employees  were  to  abolish  thcs*,- 
as  speedily  as  they  could  and  build  homes  for 
their  people  that  would  secure  domestic  pri- 
vacy— the  foundation  of  morality;  sanitary 
conditions — the  mainspring  of  health ;  and 
comfort,  convenience  and  attractiveness ;  and 
offer  them  for  sale  on  favorable  conditions, 
they  would  confer  a  far  greater  blessing  upon 
their  employees  than  any  advance  in  wages  or 
improved  conditions  ever  can"   (page  149). 

The  remarkable  chapter  on  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  anthracite  region  is 
the  most  disheartening  in  the  entire  story 
of  gloom.  It  appears  that  the  law  of 
1902  raising  the  age  at  which  boys  can 
begin  work  in  the  breakers  is  not  en- 
forced. The  life  of  the  child  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood  is  vividly  portrayed, 
and  the  small  effect  of  the  public  schools 
is  a  revelation  much  needed  by  those  who 
have  placed  their  hopes  on  this  instru- 
ment for  the  Americanization  of  the 
immigrant  races.  There  are  also  strik- 
ing accounts  of  the  religious  and  super- 
stitious life  of  the  people  and  the  enor- 
mous part  played  by  the  saloon.  Every 
chapter  has  a  positive  and  constructive 
value,  showing  not  only  the  existing  evils 
and  problems,  but  the  agencies  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  to  effect  an  im- 
provement. Whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  upon  these  portions  of  his  work, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his 
painstaking  and  conscientious  account  of 
the  actual  situation  is  an  invaluable 
foundation  for  serious  upbuilding  in  the 
future. 
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Literary   Notes 


Brooks's  *'  Social  Unrest,"  which  we  re- 
vieweil  last  year  (pages  335  and  2747),  is  re- 
published by  Macmillans  in  paper  for  25  cents. 

...."The  Christ  of  Our  Novelists,"  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Featherstun  (Publishing  House,  M.  E. 
Church  South,  75  cents),  contains  twelve  lec- 
tures on  Christianity  as  presented  in  popular 
novels. 

....The  first  number  of  the  new  quarterly 
issue  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lections contains  a  great  variety  of  studies  in 
anthropology,  paleontology  and  zoology,  well 
printed  and  illustrated. 

...."How  to  Do  Beadwork,"  by  Mary 
White  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.00),  is  a 
practical  and  convenient  guide  to  this  popular 
handicraft.  The  book  contains  many  cuts  of 
stitches  and  designs. 

. ..  .The  noble  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Armenia,  Cuba,  Galveston  and  elsewhere  is 
briefly  and  interestingly  told  by  its  founder, 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Red 
Cross"   (Appleton,  New  York,  $1.50). 

...."Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  in 
England "  is  published  complete,  with  notes 
and  introduction  by  John  M.  Robertson,  in 
one  handsome  volurne  at  the  very  low  price  of 
$1.50  by  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York, 

...."A  Mother's  Manual,"  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
CooHdge  (A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
$1.00),  is  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen 
for  young  mothers.  It  gives  sensible  and  au- 
thoritative advice  about  the  dressing,  care,  food 
and  treatment  of  a  child  for  each  month  of  its 
infantile  life,  in  language  which  any  one  can 
understand  and  no  one  can  mistake. 

....Recent  issues  of  the  "Temple  Series  of 
Bible  Handbooks"  (Lippincott,  Philadelphia, 
cloth,  30  cents  each),  are  "David;  the  Hero 
King  of  Israel,"  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little; 
"The  Twelve  Apostles,"  by  George  Milligan; 
"The  Age  of  Daniel  and  the  Exile,"  by  Rev. 
A.  Mitchell  Hunt ;  "  The  Early  Christian  Mar- 
tyrs and  Their  Persecutions,"  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Herkless,  and  "  Saul  and  the  Rise  of 
the  Hebrew  Monarchy,"  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Sinker. 

Pebbles 

We  would  hate  to  be  a  new  baby,  and 
have  an  old-fashioned  woman  look  at  us  on  a 
hot  day  and  decide  that  we  haven't  on  enough 
flannels. — Atchison  Globe. 

....Elihu  Root,  who  has  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  City,  has  engaged 
a  new  office  boy.  Said  Mr.  Root:  "Who  car- 
ried   ofif    my    paper    basket?"      "It    was    Mr. 


Reilly,"  said  the  boy.  "Who  is  Mr.  Reilly?" 
asked  Mr.  Root.  "  The  janitor,  sir."  An  hour 
later  Mr.  Root  asked:  "  Jimmie,  who  opened 
that  window?"  "Mr.  Lantz,  sir."  "And  who 
is  Mr.  Lantz?"  "The  window  cleaner,  sir." 
Mr.  Root  wheeled  about  and  looked  at  the  boy. 
"  See  here,  James,"  he  said,  "  we  call  men  by 
their  first  names  here.  We  don't  *  mister '  them 
in  this  office.  Do  you  understand?"  "Yes, 
sir."  In  ten  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  a 
small  shrill  voice  said :  "  There's  a  man  here 
as  wants  to  see  you,  Elihu." — W.  E.  S.  Fales 
in  Boston  Ideas. 

. ..."  I  cannot  marry  you !  "  It  was  a  fault- 
less summer  day.  In  the  distance  could  be 
heard  the  hum  of  the  pleasure  seekers  who 
thronged  the  beach,  while  in  front  of  them 
the  limitless  sea  rose  and  fell  with  resistless 
grandeur.  "  Not  marry  me  1 "  repeated  the 
youth,  who  leaned  bravely  against  the  lonely 
rock  that  screened  them  from  the  others. 
"What,  Gladys,  can  this  mean?  Have  you  not 
encouraged  me  all  along?  Have  you  not  shown 
me  in  every  way  possible  that  you  encouraged 
my  attentions,  and  prompted  by  your  invita- 
tion, did  I  not  come  all  the  way  from  Back 
Bay  yesterday,  so  that  I  could  tell  you  of  my 
great  love?  And  now  you  tell  me  that  you 
cannot  marry  me !  What  means  this  sudden 
change?  And  when  did  you  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion?" The  proud  Boston  beauty  lifted  her 
head  haughtily.  "  This  morning  after  the  bath- 
ing hour,"  she  said,  with  all  the  scorn  of  which 
she  was  capable.  He  turned  beseechingly. 
"Tell  me,"  he  said;  "  wliat  is  it?  What 
have  I  done  ? "  She  pierced  him  with  her 
glance.  "  I  could  never  marry  any  man,"  she 
said,  "  who  wears  a  hired  bathing  suit." — Puck. 

....Mrs.  Lysander  John  Appleton  had  a 
death  in  her  family  recently,  and,  without  any 
desire  to  abbreviate  the  hem  of  her  mourning 
veil,  or  to  raise  any  doubts  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  her  grief.  The  Globe  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  opinion  that  she  had  the  best  time  of 
her  life.  The  crepe  on  her  door:  wasn't  that 
a  distinction  ?  People  turned  to  look  at  it ;  no 
other  house  in  the  neighborhood,  or  perhaps 
in  the  town,  had  crepe  on  the  door.  Then 
there  was  the  subdued  pleasure  of  taking  in 
friends  to  see  the  body,  the  joy  of  whispering 
mysteriously,  and  the  tear-soaked  delight  of 
exaggerating  to  intimate  friends  the  number  of 
floral  offerings  received.  There  was  also  a 
telegram  or  two,  and  she  hopes  the  neighbors 
saw  the  boy  deliver  them.  Mrs.  Lysander  John 
Appleton  looks  back  at  those  black-bordered 
days  with  regret  that  she  didn't  make  more  of 
her  opportunity.  If  she  had  only  fainted  at  the 
grave,  how  nice  it  would  have  been ;  why  didn't 
she  think  to  run  excursion  trains  to  bring  out 
of  town  friends  to  the  funeral  ?  How  true  it 
is,  she  laments,  that  Opportunity  knocks  only 
once  at  a  door  with  a  hearse  out  in  front. — 
Atchison  Globe. 


K  d  i  t  o  r  i  a  1  s 


The    Democratic  Convention  ^^-^^  roDin  for  licjpc  tliat  recent  pluralities 

c(Mil(l  be  reversed  t 

Four  years  ago  the  Democratic  party  And  yet,  with  delej^ates  enough  to  give 

in  its  platform  demanded  **  the  immediate  their    canrlidate    sid)stantially    two-thirds 

restoration    of    tlie    free    and    unlimited  of  the  convention  on  the  first  ballot,  the 

coinage  of  silver  and  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  conservatives  could   not   muster   even   a 

i6  to  I,  without  waiting  for  the  aid  or  majority  in  support  of  a  platform  in  ac- 

consent  of  any  other  nation."     Upon  that  cord   with  his  views.     The  convention's 

platform,  as  upon   the  same  declaration  committee    dodged    the    entire    question, 

in  1896,  it  was  doomed  to  well-deserved  And  then  the  members  of  it,  apparently 

defeat.     This  year,  altho  its  convention  rejoicing  over  work  well  done,  asserted 

appeared  to  be   controlled  by   conserva-  that     they     were     "  perfectly     satisfied," 

tives,  either  gold  standard  men  by  con-  Judge  Parker's  own  representative  add- 

viction  or  "  regulars "  willing  to  abjure  ing    that    the    empty    platform    was    an 

silverism  for  the  sake  of  success  at  the  "  ideal  "  one. 

]iolls,   the  party   has   declined — in   com-  We  say  an  empty  platform,  for  with- 

mittee  by  a  vote  of  35  to  15,  and  in  con-  out  a  sane  utterance  upon  the  basis  of 

vention  with  only  two  dissenting  voices  the  currency  all  other  declarations  of  the 

and   without   debate — even  to  recognize  platform  lose  a  great  part  of  such  value 

the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  as  they  otherwise  might  have.    Here  was 

as  an  accomplished   fact.      We  do  not  the  supreme  test  of  the  Democratic  party 

overlook  the  convention's  message  advis-  in   1904.     No  one  could  reasonably  ex- 

ing  Judge  Parker  that  he  could  accept  a  pect  the  party  to  confess  frankly  that  for 

nomination  upon  its  platform.     But  that  eight  years  it  had  been  in  the  wrong  with 

did  not  place  the  party  upon  the  side  of  respect  to  so  important  a  question.     But 

the  currency  standard  of  civilization.     It  it  could,  without  loss  of  self-respect,  have 

did  not  commit  the  party's  representa-  shown  proof  of  the  possession  of  com- 

tives  in  Congress  to  the  maintenance  of  mon  sense  by  saying  that  the  issue  of  the 

that  standard.  currency  standards  was  a  settled  one,  as,  a 

A  great  and  an  inviting  opportunity  generation  ago,  it  was  constrained  to  admit 
was  lost  by  the  convention.  Mr.  Wil-  that  the  issues  of  slavery  and  secession 
liams's  currency  utterance,  accepted  in  its  had  been  settled  for  all  time  by  the  war. 
substance  by  the  sub-committee,  com-  Judge  Parker  voted  twice  for  silver  and 
pelled  no  abject  surrender  of  currency  Bryan,  but  he  says  now:  "I  regard  the 
opinions  previously  held.  It  opened  the  gold  standard  as  firmly  and  irrevocably 
w^ay  for  easy  transition  from  silver  established."  The  convention  at  St. 
heresy  to  the  solid  ground  of  a  gold  Louis  had  only  to  say  as  much. 
basis.  Pointing  to  the  recent  increase  of  It  declined  to  say  it,  not  only  in  com- 
the  v^orld's  stock  of  gold,  it  asserted  that  mittee,  and  when  the  committee's  report 
this  increase  had  "  contributed  to  the  was  accepted,  but  also  again  on  Saturday 
maintenance  of  a  money  standard  of  night,  after  Judge  Parker's  telegram  had 
value  no  longer  open  to  question,  remov-  been  the  subject  of  a  conference.  When 
ing  that  issue  from  the  field  of  political  the  convention  reassembled  after  that 
contention."  Every  consideration  of  po-  conference  why  did  not  some  friend  of 
litical  expediency  called  for  the  insertion  Judge  Parker  move  to  amend  the  plat- 
in  the  platform  of  as  much  as  this,  to  say  form  by  restoring  the  paragraph  that  the 
the  least.  Without  giving  notice  that  it  full  committee  had  cut  out  of  it?  Were 
no  longer  intended  or  desired  to  disturb  not  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  support- 
the  gold  standard,  how  could  the  party  ers  of  Judge  Parker  from  the  first? 
expect  to  appeal  successfully  to  the  great  Could  they  not  have  cast  a  mere  majority 
States  of  the  Northeast  or  to  those  of  the  vote  for  adding  the  paragraph  so  clearly 
Upper   Mississippi   Valley,   where   there  suggested  by  his  message?    To  say  that 
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they  were  unable  to  do  what  the  situation  man)  lu  enrich  the  tew."    ll  is  noticeable 

so  obviously  demanded  is  to  admit  that  that  the  full  committee  excluded  the  sub- 

the  party  was,  in  fact,  still  joined  to  its  committee's    conservative    recommenda- 

silver  idols,  and  that  a  majority  could  not  tion  that  in  revising  the  tariff  "  existing 

be  found  to  ht  the  platform  to  the  views  conditions,     however     wrongfully,    mis- 

of  the  nominee,  then  made  public  for  the  takenly,    or    unjustly    brought    about," 

hrst  time.  should  be  "  kept  in  view." 

A  vote  upon  the  restoration  of  the  cur-  This  caution  was  designed  to  convince 
rency  utterance  approved  by  the  sub-  the  public  that  the  party  would  not  re- 
committee  could  have  been  as  easily  vise  recklessly.  It  might  well  have  been 
taken  then  as  a  vote  upon  the  reply  to  retained.  Other  parts  of  the  tariff  para- 
Judge  Parker's  telegram.  The  vote  that  graph  are  sufficiently  severe,  but  some- 
was  taken  did  not  commit  the  party  to  thing  was  lost  by  excluding  the  sub- 
the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard.  It  committee's  reasonable  disapproval  of 
simply  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  man  price  discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign 
who  regarded  that  standard  as  firmly  buyers  and  its  promise  that  duties  abused 
and  irrevocably  established  could  accept  by  combinations  that  so  discriminate 
a  nomination  upon  a  platform  that  with  against  American  buyers  should  be  re- 
respect  to  the  monetary  standard  was  ab-  duced.  By  cutting  out  any  reference  to 
solutely  silent.  this  practice  of  selling  Trust-made  goods 

Silent,  the  reply  said,  because  the  ques-  abroad  at  prices  much  lower  than  those 
tion  was  not  regarded  by  the  convention  which  our  own  people  are  required  to 
as  a  possible  issue  in  the  campaign.  But  pay  for  them,  the  full  committee  failed 
on  account  of  this  very  silence  and  of  the  to  point  out  what  is  quite  generally  rec- 
votes  at  St.  Louis  that  caused  it,  the  ognized  as  an  evil,  and  to  take  political 
question  becomes  an  issue  once  more,  to  advantage  of  the  existence  of  it. 
our  own  great  regret.  It  could  so  easily  In  its  denunciation  of  Trusts  and 
have  been  laid  aside  and  buried,  no  combinations  that  destroy  individual 
longer  to  preveht  free  and  unprejudiced  equality  of  opportunity  and  free  compe- 
discussion  of  problems  that  appeal  to  the  tition,  and  in  its  disapproval  of  trans- 
people  for  solution.  Judge  Parker,  a  portation  rebates  and  discrimination,  the 
candidate  of  blameless  life  and  high  platform  is  within  the  limits  of  reason, 
character,  whose  message  to  the  conven-  It  was  Mr.  Bryan  that  induced  the  com- 
tion  must  commend  him  to  a  host  of  mittee  to  add  the  paragraph  saying  that 
Americans  who  knew  him  not,  has  been  any  Trust  that  monopolizes  any  branch 
unfortunate  in  his  political  representa-  of  business  or  production,  and  is  en- 
tives  and  agents.  They  should  have  de-  gaged  in  interstate  commerce,  should  not 
manded  an  amendment  of  the  platform  be  permitted  to  transact  business  outside 
on  Saturday  night,  and  they  should  never  of  the  State  of  its  origin.  The  remainder 
have  consented  to  the  nomination,  for  of  the  paragraph,  relating  to  new  legis- 
Vice-President,  of  a  man  w^hose  fitness  lation  for  such  restraint,  clearly  refers  to 
for  the  place  was  not  shown  while  he  the  bill  prepared  by  Attorney-General 
was  in  the  Senate,  and  who  is  now  almost  Knox  last  year,  and  passed  by  the  House, 
8i  years  old.  hut  ignored  in  the  Senate — a  bill  with- 

^  holding  the  privilege  of  interstate  com- 

,           .      .  merce  from  offending  combinations.     If 

i  ne    rJatiorm-  Democrats   and   Republicans   will   unite 

After  noting  in  the  new  Democratic  for  the  support  of  this  bill,  perhaps  it 

platform  the  absence  of  any  declaration  can  be  enacted. 

concerning     currency     standards,     one  The    Philippines,    says    the    platform, 

naturally  turns  to  what  is  said  about  the  should  be  treated  as  Cuba  has  been.    "  It 

tariff  and  the  Trusts.     The  Democrats  is  our  duty  to  make  that  promise  now." 

"  favor  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduc-  No  time  is  fixed  for  our  withdrav^^al  from 

tion  of  the  tariff  by  the  friends  of  the  the  islands,  but  we  should  set  the  Fili- 

masses  and  for  the  common  weal.'*    Mr.  pino  people  "  upon  their  feet,  free  and 

Bryan  procured  the  addition,  to  the  sub-  independent,  to  work  out  their  own  des- 

committee's  draft,  of  the  words :  "  We  tiny.''     We  prefer  the  policy  of  Secre- 

denounce  protection  as  a  robbery  of  the  tary  Taf^.  tiinn  whom  the  Filipino  poo- 
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pic  Iiavc  no  htlU-r  Iru-iid,  or  oiii'  iiior*- 
familiar  vvilli  their  political  capacity  an<l 
needs. 

The  j)arly  favors  "  the  maintenance  of 
the  Mt)inoe  Ooctrinc  in  its  full  integ- 
rity," but  it  would  reduce  the  army,  and 
the  full  coinniittee  rejected  every  wofd 
of  a  paragraph  in  which  the  suhconnnit- 
tec  called  for  '*  the  maintenance  and  a 
liberal  annual  increase  of  the  navy,  as 
our  best  defence  against  a  foreign  foe 
and  a  source  of  no  possible  danger  to  our 
liberties  as  a  people."  This  was  a  blun- 
der. We  need  a  good  navy  if  we  are  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  believe  that  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  as 
advocated  by  the  platform,  is  a  reform 
much  to  be  desired.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  party  demands  an  honest, 
just  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the 
principles  of  civil  service  reform.  It  has 
not  heretofore  been  distinguished  for  its 
devotion  to  them.  The  general  para- 
graph in  favor  of  liberal  "  trade  arrange- 
ments "  with  Canada  and  other  countries 
might  well  have  been  made  specific  in 
support  of  reciprocity,  and  even  of  the 
Kasson  treaties  upon  which  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  has  refused  to  act.  We  can- 
not subscribe  to  the  sharp  partisan  de- 
nunciation of  the  course  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's Administration.  In  asserting  all 
sorts  of  injustice  and  wrong  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  the 
committee  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
for  that  treaty  almost  exactly  half  of 
the  Democratic  Senators  voted. 

All  good  men  ''  favor  honesty  in  the 
public  service."  But  it  does  not  follow- 
that  the  Republicans  only  desired  to  pro- 
tect the  guilty  when  they  opposed  a  leg- 
islative investigation  of  the  Post  OfiQce 
Department  while  the  Government  was 
engaged  in  detecting  and  punishing  the 
thieves  in  it.  There  is  no  proof  that 
there  are  "  Executive  Departments  al- 
ready known  to  teem  with  corruption." 
"  Government  by  injunction  "  is  not  at- 
tacked under  this  name  in  the  platform. 
This  familiar  question  will  be  recognized 
with  difficulty  in  an  approval  of  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  eight  years  ago, 
*'  relating  to  contempts  in  Federal  courts 
and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in  cases 
of  indirect  contempt." 

The  passages  touching  upon  the  race 
question  and  deprecating  an  alleged  at- 


i<iiij)f  of  the  kej)ublican  convention  to 
"  revive  dead  and  hateful  race  animos- 
ity "  are  evasive  and  wide  of  the  real 
(|uestion  at  issue.  Tiie  white  people  of 
Southern  States  where  a  vast  majority 
of  the  blacks  have  been  disfranchised, 
now  enjoy  a  greater  measure  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  and  in  the  i'llcc- 
toral  College  than  they  are  entitled  to,  in 
justice  and  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
There  should  be  an  investigation  to  show 
how  great  this  unjust  excess  of  repre- 
sentation is.  It  may  be  that  when  the 
facts  are  officially  ascertained  and  pub- 
lished the  people  of  these  States  will 
give  up  that  part  of  their  representation 
to  which  they  have  lost  just  title  by  rea- 
son of  their  own  deliberate  acts. 

Providence  and  Disaster 

The  falling  of  an  apple  was  suffi- 
cient to  call  the  attention  of  Newton 
to  the  force  of  gravitation.  To  get 
most  people  to  notice  this  all  pervasive 
and  continuously  acting  force  nothing 
less  than  the  fall  of  a  mountain  would 
have  sufficed.  So  we  find  that  many 
people,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
lives,  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
consider  such  an  every  day  fact  as  the 
existence  of  individually  unmerited  suf- 
fering in  relation  to  their  conception 
of  a  good  and  w^ise  God  until  they  are 
confronted  with  such  appaling  disas- 
ters as  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois  The- 
ater and  the  *'  Slocum  "  steamer  and 
the  drowning  on  the  "  Norge  "  of  a 
shipload  of  Scandinavian  immigrants. 
Then  the  papers  publish  editorials 
headed  ''Where  was  God?"  and  fill 
their  columns  with  letters  of  those 
whose  feeble  faith  is  disrupted  by  the 
catastrophe  and  those  who  offer  timid 
excuses  or  endeavor  to  prove  a  satis- 
factory alibi  for  the  Omnipresent. 
Many  men  have  recently  found  that 
they  must  give  up  their  faith  in  God — 
or  enlarge  it.  But  we  can  never  find 
our  "  way  out "  by  contracting  our 
conception  of  the  Deity.  V/e  need 
greater  faith  in  God,  or,  rather,  faith  in 
a  greater  God ;  even,  in  so  far  as  we  can 
grasp  it,  in  an  omnipotent  one.  In- 
stead of  believing  that  God  is  less 
wise,  less  powerful  and  less  benevolent 
than  we  had  thought,  we  must  study 
God's  ways  in  the  world  more  closely. 
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and  then,  unless  the  whole  current  of  pens  around  them  every  day.     But  they 

human  thought   changes  its  direction,  do  not  waver  in  their  faith  when  they 

we  shall  find  he  is  better  and  greater  see   apparent   contradictions   of   them, 

and    more    incomprehensible    than    we  such  as  the  disappearance  of  a  burning 

had  thought.  match   or   the   stopping   of  a   train   of 

The  savages  early  in  the  world's  his-  cars.  So  in  regard  to  the  wider  gen- 
tory  perceived  that  God  is  powerful,  eralizations  of  the  wisdom,  justice  and 
but  what  an  absurdly  inadequate  idea  goodness  of  God,  resting,  we  believe, 
of  the  real  power  of  the  ruler  of  the  on  much  more  evidence,  and  which 
universe  the  savage  had  compared  with  therefore  we  hold  to,  even  tho  we  are 
what  we  now  know  of  it.  Later  men  not  able  to  explain  Pompeii,  Lisbon, 
began  to  see  some  kind  of  connection  Pelee,  Johnstown,  Galveston,  Iroquois 
between  the  happenings  of  the  world,  and  **  Slocum,"  as  well  as  the  numer- 
and  they  said  "God  is  wise";  but  what  ous  less  striking  but  quite  as  puzzling 
did  they  know  of  the  wisdom  of  God  events  of  daily  life, 
and  the  order  of  the  universe  compared  We  are  not  among  those  good  peo- 
to  that  contained  in  the  simplest  school  pie  who  are  always  fearing  lest  God 
book?  Later  men  traced  some  faint  should  do  something  to  hurt  his  repu- 
lines  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  tation.  That  reputation  is,  as  we  have 
world,  and  they  said:  "  God  is  just."  briefly  shown,  better  than  it  used  to  be 
They  thought  they  were  showing  a  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  notwith- 
wonderful  appreciation  of  the  justice  standing  the  inexplicable  evil  and  suf- 
of  God  when  they  compared  him  to  an  fering  which  we  have  seen  and  felt- 
Oriental  despot.  It  was,  indeed,  a  But  still  we  are  continually  finding 
great  theological  triumph,  but  our  idea  that  we  have  been  limiting  in  our 
of  justice  has  so  far  advanced  that  we  minds  some  of  the  infinite  attributes 
want  all  the  Oriental  despots  deposed,  of  God. 

because  they  seem  to  us  so  unjust.  The  great  error  shown  in  the  his- 
Finally,  very  late  in  the  history  of  re-  tory  of  theology  is  the  attempt  to  re- 
ligion, men  dared  think  that  God  is  cast  God  in  human  molds.  Being  self- 
good.  They  began  to  believe  that,  as  ish,  unjust,  prejudiced  and  capricious- 
Nietzsche  says,  "  love  is  justice  with  ourselves,  we  want  a  selfish,  unjust, 
unbandaged  eyes."  To  power  and  prejudiced  and  capricious  god  for 
wisdom  was  added  love  to  complete  whom  we  can  have  a  fellow  feeling, 
the  trinity.  God  the  King,  God  the  The  difificulty  is  that  these  gods  which 
Judge  and  God  the  Father — these  were  we  create  in  our  own  image  do  not 
the  progressive  similitudes ;  all  true,  much  resemble  the  real  God  as  he  is 
all  inadequate,  because  they  are  using  The  God  many  Church  people  believe 
the  imperfect  as  a  symbol  of  the  per-  in  is  one  who  would  stop  the  chemical 
feet,  and  the  part  for  the  whole.  laws  of  combustion  on  a  boat  carrying 

That  God  is  all  powerful,  all  wise  a  Sunday  school,  and  allow  to  burn  or 
and  all  loving  cannot  be  completely  even  personally  ignite  a  boat  chartered 
proved,  because  the  study  of  the  uni-  by  a  Saloonkeepers'  Association  for  a 
verse  as  a  whole  and  throughout  all  Sunday  excursion.  Doubtless  many 
times  alone  could  prove  it.  These  pious  persons  felt  a  sort  of  solemn  joy 
propositions  must  be  accepted  by  an  in  their  hearts  when  a  theater  full  of 
act  of  faith,  of  projection  of  known  people  burned  in  Chicago,  because  it 
principles  into  the  unknown,  just  as  in  seemed  to  them  that  their  belief  in  the 
the  case  of  every  generalization,  and  sinfulness  of  the  ballet  had  received 
in  spite  of  inexplicable  and  apparently  divine  confirmation.  But  the  Iroquois 
contradictory  phenomena.  On  the  and  "  Slocum  "  disasters  must  be  con- 
basis  of  a  few  quantitative  experi-  sidered  together  to  get  a  conception  of 
ments.  and  those  not  carried  out  with  a  God  who  is  no  respector  of  persons, 
perfect  accuracy,  scientists  have  come  There  is,  nevertheless,  much  truth 
to  put  great  faith  in  the  laws  of  the  in  the  old  phases  which  called  such  a 
conservation  of  matter  and  of  energy,  catastrophe  "  an  act  of  God,"  "  a  judg- 
but  they  cannot  explain  by  these  prin-  ment  on  us,"  a  "  punishment  for  our 
ciples  a  thousandth  part  of  what  hap-  sins  "  and  "  a  lesson  to  us."     It  is  in  a 


sense  all  these,     'i'liose  on  wliuiii   tin-  snfTereil.  wc  try  to  remedy  the  matter 

lower  of   Siloain    fell    were    not   siiniers  by   makiii^(   a   few   of  the   more  K^^^^^^Y 

above   all   others,   but   there   were   cer-  sufTer  also.     It  is  jjroljably  the  best  we 

tainly  sinners  in  the   vicinity,  else  the  can  do,  with  our  j)rescnt  crude  ideas  of 

tower  would  have  been  kept  in  repair  justice  and  of  natural,  civil  and  divine 

or    people    warned    of    its    insecurity,  laws,  but  it  is  absurdly  inadequate  and 

(^ncc  people  would  have  said  that  those  unsatisfactory. 

who  perished  on  the  "  Slocuni  "  were  Selhsliness  is  at  the  root  (A  all  our 
ji^uilty  of  some  hidden  crime;  now  we  bad  theology,  as  it  is  of  our  bad  morals, 
say  the  managers  are  guilty;  some  Individualistic  ethics  is  often  at  va- 
(ime  we  shall  see  that  the  blame  must  riance  with  social  ethics.  The  rewards 
be  more  widely  distributed.  We  put  and  punishments  apportioned  by  di- 
an  impossible  task  on  the  jury  to  se-  vine  justice  to  the  human  race  for  its 
Icct  one  or  more  men  to  bear  the  whole  obedience  or  violation  (more  accurate- 
responsibility.  A  scientist  docs  not  ly  spcakinp;-,  its  utilization  or  neglect) 
look  for  a  cause,  but  for  causes.  of  God's  laws,  moral,  biological,  phys- 

Who   was   to   blame   for   the    "  Slo-  ioal    and    chemical,    manifestly    do    not 

cum  "    disaster?      Why,     all     of     us.  fall    upon    individuals    as    the    recom- 

Everybody  who  is  responsible  for  the  pense  for  individual  acts.      Possibly — 

manifold    conditions    which,    in    combi-  tho  it  is  a  daring  suggestion — we  could 

nation,      produced      the      catastrophe;  introduce   into  our  own  juridical   sys- 

every  one  of  us  who  does  poor  work ;  tcm  some  features  of  this   method  of 

who   would    fear   a   visit    from-  a   thor-  administering  justice, 

ough  inspector ;  all  who  have  neglected  The  "  Slocum  "  disaster,  considered 

their  public,  social  and  civic  duties  for  as  a  divine  punishment,  was  a  punish- 

their  private  interests;  men  who  have  ment  of  the  whole  community  for  the 

shifted  responsibility  and  "  got  out  of  sins   of   the   whole    community.      And 

things;"    men    who    have    neglected    to  the  blessed  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is 

study    physics    and    chemistry    or    de-  beginning  to  be  felt  as  such.    All  round 

spised   and   laughed    at   those   who   de-  the    world,   thanks    to   telegraphs   and 

vote  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  newspapers,  people  suffered.     Men  and 

these  laws  of  God ;  men  who  have  kept  women   wept   in   San    Francisco  as   in 

their   wives   and   daughters   in  tutelage,  New  York.     Thousands  of  miles  away 

cultivating    their    timidity,    to    let    their  the  faces  of  men  burned  as  if  they,  too, 

own  petty  bravery  stand  out  by  con-  felt   a  faint   reflex  of  the  flames,   and 

trast ;     those     who    have    taught   that  they  choked  as  tho  the  salt  water  were 

women  need  and  should  be  weak,  irra-  in  their  throats.     One  of  the  greatest 

tional  and  unable  to  take  care  of  them-  "  lessons  "  is  the  solidarity  of  the  hu- 

selves ;  all  who  are  selfish  in  their  daily  man  race }  that  "  none  of  us  liveth  to 

life  and  compel  others  to  be  so.     Why  himself  and  none  dieth  to  himself." 

should    people    be    expected    to    stand  ^ 
aside  and  help  each  other  in  peril  when 

they  are  trained  by  daily  practice  to  A  French   View  of  the  Woman's 

jam  to  the  front  and  elbow  each  other  ConOTes.S 
aside  merely  to  get  a  seat  in  a  trolley 

car,  or  to  see  a  spectacle?     We  say  it  The    report    pubHshed    in    the    Paris 

is  our  natural  selfishness  showing  itself  Temps  of  the  International  Congress  of 

in  such  an  emergency.     It  is  not  that  Women,  which  has  just    completed    its 

so  much  as  it  is  a  cultivated  selfishness,  a  session  in  Berlin,  throws  a  side-light  on 

necessary  factor  of  our  present  civiliza-  the  convention   and  its   members,   espe- 

tion.  cially  interesting  since  it  confirms,  what 

Doubtless  some  among  the  directors,  has  always  been  our  own  private  opinion, 

crew   and   officers   will   be   found   "  to  that  the  American  women  are  the  finest  in 

blame,"    as    we    naively  put  it,  and  we  the  world.     Naturally  as  a  man,  and  still 

shall  endeavor  to  correct  what  seems  more  naturally  as  a  Frenchman,  the  re- 

to  us  the  injustice  of  God  in  burning  porter,  M.  Remy,  pays  rather  more  at- 

up   the   wrong   persons   by    punishing  tention  to  how  the  women  looked  than 

these  others.     Since  the  innocent  have  what   they   said,  and  he   is  particularly 
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struck  by  the  fact  that  the  women  from  accorded  to  its  male  members.  Mrs.  Gil- 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  most  man's  views  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
emancipated,  are  the  best  dressed  and  the  home  we  publish  in  this  issue.  Fraulein 
most  g^raciously  feminine  in  their  man-  Helene  Lange  closed  the  convention  with 
ner.  This  ought  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  prophecy  that  the  coming  regime 
those  who  think  that  if  woman  is  free  to  will  be  neither  masculine  nor  feminine, 
develop  her  own  nature  she  will  develop  but  that  the  Uehermcnsch  of  Nietzsche 
the  nature  of  a  man.  At  the  opposite  will  be  the  most  powerful  individual,  re- 
extreme  he  finds  the  German  women  gardless  of  sex.  This  is  quite  in  accord 
affecting  masculine  styles  or  the  shape-  with  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  who  makes  the 
less  garments  of  the  clothing  reformers.  Superman  in  his  recent  play  a  woman. 
This  is  quite  natural.  The  woman's  We  do  not  understand  M.  Remy  when 
rights  movement  is  just  beginning  in  he  says  that  the  seriousness  and  gravity 
Germany,  and  it  begins  there  as  it  did  of  the  Congress  was  scarcely  enlivened 
here  so  many  years  ago  with  the  attempt  by  a  single  ray  of  wit.  It  is,  of  course, 
to  throw  off  all  tyranny,  including  the  the  conventional  view  that  women  have 
tyranny  of  fashion,  instead  of  leaving  no  sense  of  humor,  but  we  have  ourselves 
this  to  the  last.  Now  no  man  has  yet  heard,  and  we  may  even  say,  felt,  the  wit 
secured  the  right  to  wear  such  clothing  of  several  of  the  ladies  in  our  American 
as  he  thinks  is  most  comfortable,  beauti-  delegation,  and  it  hardly  seems  probable 
ful  and  hygienic,  and  it  was  very  unwise  that  crossing  the  ocean  should  deprive 
of  women,  deprived  of  so  many  privileges  them  of  their  power  of  ridicule  or  the 
possessed  by  the  men,  to  begin  by  de-  inclination  to  use  it.  But  perhaps 
manding  more  than  the  opposite  sex  had  Frenchmen,  like  Englishmen,  cannot  un-- 
attained.  As  soon  as  the  women  mod-  derstand  American  jokes, 
erated  their  demands  to  merely  equal  At  any  rate,  woman  herself  is  no  joke, 
rights  they  secured  them.  and   if   she   is   sometimes   nowadays   in- 

The  woman  who  made  the  best  appear-  clined  to  consider  herself  too  seriously,  it 
ance  on  the  platform  of  the  convention,  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  because  in 
according  to  M.  Remy,  was  Mrs.  Terrell,  the  past  she  has  not  been  considered  se- 
of  Washington,  "  a  lady  of  Andalusian  riously  enough  by  man.  Women,  like 
complexion,"  who  in  ease  of  manner,  men,  are  entitled  to  just  such  rights  as 
gracefulness  and  force  of  gesture  and  they  are  able  to  utilize  to  advantage,  and 
naturalness  of  expression  was  ahead  of  what  these  are  in  both  cases  cannot  be 
all  the  other  ''  oratrices."  Mrs.  Terrell  determined  by  history  or  theory,  but  sole- 
spoke  in  German  with  the  same  fluency  ly  by  continuous  experiment.  It  is  a 
and  ease  as  in  her  native  tongut.  She  is  great  thing  to  bring  together  in  such  a 
the  daughter  of  slave  parents  and  presi-  world's  congress  women  from  some  Eu- 
dent  of  the  American  Colored  "Women's  ropean  countries,  who  have  no  control 
League.  Southern  ladies  will  now^  have  over  property  or  person,  and  women  from 
to  drop  the  Empress  of  Germany  from  some  of  our  Western  States,  who  have 
their  calling  lists  on  account  of  her  recep-  all  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
tion  of  this  negress.  citizen. 

Among  the  other  speakers  to  whom  he  ^ 

devotes  special  attention  is  Mrs.  Gilman,  q        Inadequate    Postal    Service 

whom  by  an  mexplicable  anachronism  he  ^ 

calls  Mrs.  Perkins.    Her  theory  that  the         The  Pennsylvania   Grange  is  send- 

eternal  feminine  has  led  us  on  through  ing    out    interrogatories    to    Congres- 

all  the  stages  of  evolution  and  that  the  sional   candidates   as  to  their  attitude 

peculiar  qualities  which  we  call  mascu-  concerning  a  cheap  parcels  post.     The 

line  were  developed  by  the  necessities  of  Central  New  York  Farmers'  Club  has 

a  transitional  epoch  of  strife  and  con-  passed    a    resolution    demanding    that 

fusion  now  passing  away    is,  indeed,  a  this  reform  be  placed  at  the  very  front 

startling  one,  but  M.  Remy  finds  consola-  of  coming  political  action  ;  and  with  it 

tion  in  the  assurance  which  the  speaker  the    establishment    of    postal    savings 

was  kind  enough  to  give  that  the  future  banks.     Postal  reform  is  in  the  air,  and 

state  of  society  will  not  necessarily  re-  it  will  not  do  for  our  political   mana- 

semble  that  of  the  bees  in  the  treatment  gers  to  overlook  this  fact.     The  farm- 
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ers    of    Aiiicrira    arc    (lioroii^Iily    will  'I'lu*     I'.ritisli    Covrrnmrnt    is    actually 

pleased   with    l^'rcc   Mail    Delivery.      Jt  inaUiii|;    a    contract      with     a     j^rivatr 

has  worked  a  marvel  ainoiij^^  the  a^^ri-  United  States  express  company  to  han- 

ciiltnral  coniniiiiiities.     it  is  one  of  the  die  its  j)ostal   parcels  in  this  country; 

factors   that    have  hron^dit   a^Micnltnre  because    the    American    postal    depart 

to  the  front — abolishing  farm  isolation,  ment    is    too   snpitie    to   undertake   \hr 

But  the  farmer  perceives  very  clearly  work. 

that  the  service  so  far  is  merely  tent  a-  The  editor  of  'I  he  (J pen  C<niyt  add^ 
tive.  He  feels  the  need  of  a  parcels  that  on  several  occasions  it  has  had 
post  even  more  than  he  needed  a  rural  books,  prepaid  in  post  offices  abroad, 
service  for  correspondence.  1 1  is  de-  taken  possession  of  in  this  country  by 
mand  is  j^^rowinq:  imperative.  an  express  company,  postage  stamps 
A  system  of  local  rates  for  free  de-  removed,  and  charges  made  for  both 
livery  service,  similar  to  the  German  storaj^^c  and  delivery, 
service,  would  be  of  immense  value  to  "Recently  a  Tibet  un-English  dictionary, 
the  whole  population  outside  of  our  published  by  the  Hritish' Government  in  Ben- 
cities  ;  and  with  it  a  g-cneral  parcels  gal,  was  forwarded  to  us  by  mail,  pos- 
post  such  as  is  already  established  in  tage  fully  prepaid  (the  Bengal  Government  had 
every  European  State.  A  parcels  post  P-iid  $225),  and  the  package  was  held  up  at 
bill  of  this  sort,  drawn  up  by  one  of  New  York  by  the  American  Express  Com- 
our  leading  manufacturers,  was  intro-  1'''^"^'  ^'^^  ^  ^^'''^''  °^  ^^^^  ^^'^  ^"^'"y  ^^^"-^ 
duccd  into  Conerress  last  winter.  It  '  ,  -r^  .  ,  ,Tr  n  •  •  ^  r 
was  indorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  ,  J^^^"  Brisben  Walker  msisted  from 
House  of  Representatives,  by  Califor-  thirty  years  experience  m  postal  mat- 
nia  and  by  a  large  number  of  agricul-  ^^^' 

tural  associations.  It  could  not  even  "that  a  man  like  John  Wanamaker,  or  Mar- 
get  a  hearing.  Postmaster-General  shall  Field,  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
Payne  announces  that  "the  handling  partment,  could,  if  given  a  free  hand,  organize  a 
of  merchandise  by  the  post  office  is  an  "^y^tem  that  could  carry  any  kmd  of  mail  mat- 

:^e- i.  ^                 „     1       •           j>        J  ter  prontably  at  one  cent  a  pound. 

mfrmgement  on  express  busmess,    and  ^                                   ^ 

tells  us  he  shall  oppose  any  extension  Mr.   Wanamaker,   while   in   office,   re- 

of  the  present  limitations.      Even  the  peatedly  insisted  that  he  could  see  no 

extension  of  free  delivery  on  the  four-  reason    why    England    and    Germany 

pound  basis  has  been  checked.     There  should  give  better  postal  service  than 

are  nearly  seventy-five  thousand  Amer-  the  United  States.     He  did  all  that  he 

ican    towns   and   villages   yet   without  could  in  the  way  of  introducing  rural 

any  service  at  all.  free   delivery,  trolley   car  service  and 

A  recent  discussion  of  this  subject  pneumatic  tube  service.     He  also  en- 

by  the  Postal  Progress  League  brought  deavored  to   secure   a  parcels  post,  a 

out  facts  not  at  all  pleasant  to  be  read  postal  savings  bank  and  a  postal  tele- 

by  those  who  believe  in  equal  rights  graph;  but  he  failed  at  these  points. 

and  in  economic  progress.    We  are  the  "  Payment  to  the  railroads  is  exorbi- 

only  large  nation  in  the  world  without  tant,"  said  this  efficient  servant  of  the 

a   parcels   post  system.      We   are   the  public ;  a  fact  quite  as  patent  to-day  as 

only  large  nation  whose  postal  service  when  he  was  Postmaster-General, 

is  conducted  at  a  loss.     The  Financier  For  ten  years  E.  F.  Loud,  of  Cali- 

adds:  fornia,    was    chairman    of   the    House 

"The  United  States  pays  the  railways  ex-  ^^^t  Office  Committee;  and  the  posi- 

orbitant  rates  for  carrying  mail;  and  the  ex-  tion  taken  by  him  was  that: 

press  companies,  favored  by  lower  charges,  are  "  Such  business  as  the  post  office  now  does 

actually    underbidding    the    Government,    and  hi  carrying  fourth  class  mail  should  be   done 

handling  at  a  profit  the  cheapest  forms  of  mail  by  private  enterprise.     If  I  had  my  way,  the 

matter— on  which,  according  to  the  postal  au-  post  office  would  give  no  more  facilities  than 

thorities,  the  Government  loses  large  sums  an-     it  gives  to-day it  would  give  fewer." 

nually.     In  this  way  competition  becomes  im-  -kit      -mt    r^    r-         -ra    • 

possible;  and  the  merchants  of  the  country  are  ^^'  M.  G.  Cunnitf,  m  a  series  of  ar- 

losing  millions   of  dollars   annually   in   trade,  tides  in  The  World's  Work,  sums  up  his 

which  otherwise  they  might  obtain."  argument  in  these  strong  terms : 
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**  As  the  department  is  now  conducted  the 
service  is  iiiutieiiiiate,  and  has  made  no  material 
advance  in  a  decade,  except  the  rural  free  de- 
livery system.  The  department  is  adminis- 
tered with  inetiiciency,  lack  of  economy  and 
without  appreciation  of  the  increased  needs  of 
the  country.  The  payment  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  is  practically  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  transporting  other 
classes  of  matter  has  been  reduced  from  one- 
third  to  one-half.  The  service  given  the  pub- 
lic is  in  some  ways  even  less  liberal  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  The  frauds  and  scandals  are 
trifles  compared  with  the  loss  and  waste  which 
are  a  daily  burden  upon  Federal  revenues." 

It  is  well  that  the  American  public, 
especially  our  ag^ricultural  communi- 
ties, are  waking  up  to  the  real  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  United  States  can- 
not afford  to  be  left  in  the  rear  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Schools  as  Social  Centers 

The  consolidation  of  district  schools 
into  town  schools,  which  began  in  New 
England,  has  now  spread  over  the  larger 
part  of  the  whole  country.  The  little 
wayside  hovels,  where  school  ma'ams 
taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  are 
passing  out  very  rapidly.  This  consoli- 
dation was  entirely  natural,  because  the 
town  is  the  true  social  unit.  It  was  so 
recognized  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  orig- 
inal school  system  of  Massachusetts 
started  with  the  town  school.  The  dis- 
trict school  was  only  a  makeshift,  con- 
nected with  pioneering.  The  town  school 
concentrates  efforts,  so  that  we  have  bet- 
ter buildings  and  better  teachers.  It 
brings  the  whole  system  of  education 
under  the  eye  of  the  people ;  it  becomes 
a  town  affair.  Experience  shows  more- 
over that,  once  inaugurated,  there  be- 
gins an  era  of  steady  improvement. 

We  have,  however,  over  a  large  part 
of  the  country  gone  ahead  without  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  problem.  Too 
many  of  our  town  schools  have  been 
planted  close  by  the  roadside,  and  are 
nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  elaborate 
and  convenient  expression  of  the  old- 
style  education.  The  fact  is  that  sev- 
eral new  problems  coalesce  at  this  point, 
and  must  be  considered  together.  Man- 
ual culture  was  grafted  on  to  the  high 
schools  of  St.  Louis  and  other  large 
cities   thirty   years   ago.      Our  Agricul- 


tural Colleges  and  Kxpcriuient  Stations 
stand  for  a  most  decisive  industrialism. 
They  are  apparently  the  beginning  of 
more  complete  State  organizations  on 
that  basis.  The  Southern  States  had 
the  advantage  of  entering  upon  a  system 
of  public  schools  at  so  late  a  day  that 
there  was  little  of  the  old  classicalism  to 
overcome.  Looking  our  schools  over, 
nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that  the 
hand  has  demanded  and  secured  atten- 
tion equally  with  the  brain.  Advanced 
educators  insist  that  the  school  day  shall 
be  divided,  so  that  one-half  may  be 
given  to  acquiring  information,  and  the 
other  half  to  applying  it ;  half  a  day  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  half  a  day  out  of 
doors.  If  this  theory  be  correct,  then 
our  new  town  school  buildings  must  be 
placed  in  large  areas  of  land,  where  the 
garden  system  can  be  applied. 

Still  another  problem  has  met  us,  to 
be  settled  coincidently  with  the  town 
school.  It  is  clearly  seen  at  last  that  the 
educational  theories  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  developed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  did  not  cover  the  whole  field. 
The  object  of  the  school  is  certainly  to 
develop  the  individual,  as  the  individual ; 
but  that  is  not  the  end  of  educational 
responsibility.  The  school  must  train 
the  young  for  social  relations  and  social 
duties ;  must  teach  not  only  manhood, 
but  co-operation  in  the  State.  It  is  felt 
that  in  this  direction  our  school  evolu- 
tion has  so  far  come  short.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes,  in  a  very  suggestive  ar- 
ticle in  the  current  Annals  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy,  argues  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  nature  is  fully 
as  important  as  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual power. 

"  Education  of  the  head,  in  disregard  of  the 
moral  or  social  sense,  leads  to  the  grossest 
crimes  and  to  the  most  far-reaching  injustice. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  form  of  immorality 
more  disastrous  in  its  effects  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, and  upon  the  community,  than  intel- 
lectual selfishness.  Nearly  every  evil  of  which 
society  and  the  individual  are  victims  is  trace- 
able, directly  or  indirectly,  to  selfish  acts,  that 
the  mere  intellect  of  the  offender  excuses.  In- 
tellect, divorced  from  the  social  nature,  is  a 
dangerous  tool." 

We  cannot  touch  the  public  school 
system  to-day  without  a  full  comprehen- 
sion that  it  must  be  readjusted  for  moral 
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and  social  ciuls,      Hascd  on  this  con  vie 
(ion,  j^radnally  ^rcw  into  sliai)c  the  idea 
of  the  puhhc  school  as  a  social  center. 
This  means  thai  at  the  school  honsc  shall 
center  all   the  purposing  of  the  coniinn- 
nity.     The  idea  was  a  growth — a  slow, 
and    almost    nni)erceive(l,    hnt    necessary 
(  vohition.     We  lind  it  taking  shape  here 
and  there,  nnder  the  individuality  of  cer- 
tain  peculiarly    in(lcf)en(lent   instructors. 
Ossian  J.  h^u^  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
p^rasp  the  idea  concretely,  and  exi)ress  it 
as  a  general  principle.     He  developed  it 
admirahly  in  a  series  of  articles  in  The 
School  Journal.     The  practical  applica- 
tion has  taken  different  forms  in  differ- 
ent    parts     of     the     country.      Gener- 
ally,   wherever    the    town    school    has 
swept    away    or    absorbed    the    district 
school    there  has  been  a  perceptible  in- 
crease of  social  school  life.     The  move- 
ment in  New  York  is  attributed  to  Miss 
Winifred   Buck,  of  the  University  Set- 
tlement, who  secured  permission  to  open 
boys'  clubs  in  one  of  the  public  school 
buildings.    This  was  in  1897,  only  seven 
years  ago;  and  now  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  of  the  public  school  build- 
ings of  New  York  City  lectures  are  given 
and  evening  schools  held,  with  concerts 
and  musicales.      The  aggregate  attend- 
ance at  the  informal  lectures  last  year 
amounted  to  about  one  million  and  one- 
quarter  of  persons.     In   Public   School 
No.  160  there  were  twenty-five  clubs  in 
session,  the  evening  school  classes  meet- 
ing as  a  club  every  fifth  night — that  is, 
school  four  nights  and  club  one  night. 
That  fifth  night  is  given  to  recreation, 
games   and   informal   social   life.     It  is 
under  the  same  wholesome  government 
or  influence  as  the  four  nights  of  school. 
It  is  in  this  idea  of  the  school  as  a 
social  center  that,  the  whole  modern  evo- 
lution in  education  finds  its  completion. 
The  school  building  becomes  not  merely 
a  place  for  educating  the  young ;  it  is  the 
place  where  the  whole  community  edu- 
cates itself — adults,  as  well  as  children. 
It  is  not  open  simply  for  a  few  hours  in 
each  day  and  for  one  specific  purpose, 
but  during  all  the  social  hours  it  is  open 
for  social  ends.     From  the  mere  stand- 
point of  economy  it  is  unwise  to  have 
a  vast  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings 
and  equipments   which  can  be  used  only 
five  hours  a  day.     Still  stronger  is  the 


ar^ninenl  that  by  the  proposed  use  of 
the  school  buildings  it  displaces  evil 
forces.  '1  he  tavern  and  saloon  are  dis- 
placed as  centers  of  p(jlitiral  and  social 
influence.  Jt  follows  that  the  school  will 
be  emancipated  from  that  sort  of  politi- 
cal influence  which  has  heretofore  been 
so  serious  a  hindrance  to  wise  organiza- 
tion. The  scIkkjI  superintendent  becomes 
a  much  more  influential  factor  in  the 
community,  lie  reaches  not  only  the 
young,  but  the  old;  not  only  children, 
but  parents. 

So  far  the  school  building  as  a  social 
center  has  been  made  the  home  of  the 
games,  the  lectures,  the  concerts,  the 
reading  rooms,  the  evening  lectures,  and 
many  other  forms  of  community  culture 
and  innocent  amusement.  Mr.  Stokes 
tells  us  that  in  one  of  the  New  York 
schools,  during  the  summer  vacation,  "  as 
many  as  fifteen  hundred  children  may 
be  seen  swarming  up  six  flights  of  stairs 
to  the  roof,  where  during  the  evenings 
they  could  play  simple  games,  or  dance 
to  simple  music,"  and,  better  yet,  escape 
from  the  heat  and  Qvil  associations  of 
their  homes.  With  them  mothers  and 
fathers  are  often  seen,  carrying  their 
smaller  children,  to  participate  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  evening. 

In  the  country  the  school  center  idea 
is  fully  as  important  as  in  the  city.  It  is 
needed  to  restore  the  old  town  senti- 
ment, and  social  sympathy  and  power  of 
co-operation  among  good  people.  One 
of  the  worst  features  of  our  rapid 
pioneering  has  been  the  destruction  of 
the  town  unit.  In  place  of  it  has  grown 
up  the  village  community,  with  its  store 
and  saloon  centers. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  the  school  and 
not  the  State  which  to-day  is  working  a 
great  revolution — a  revolution  that  will 
involve  not  only  the  intellectual  but  the 
moral  character  of  the  nation. 


A  World's 
Congress 


The  article  by  Mr.  Hayne 
Davis  on  the  establishment 
of  a  world's  congress  which 
we  published  last  week  was  such  a  not- 
able one  that  we  are  glad  to  give  our 
readers  the  following  brief  criticism  of 
it  by  Prof.  John  B.  Moore — perhaps  the 
leading  American  authority  on  Interna- 
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tional   law — who  sends   it   to   us   in    re- 
sponse to  our  request : 

'*  Mr.  Davis  presents,  in  an  interesting  and 
elcxiuent  manner,  and  with  some  novelty  of 
detail,  an  idea  which  has  been  nuich  discnsscd. 
A  Congress  of  Nations,  International  Con- 
gress, or  World's  Congress,  whichever  it  may 
be  called,  was  a  favorite  project  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  which,  at  its  first  annual 
iiufting,  in  i8j8,  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
i-^^ay  on  the  subject.  The  amount  offered  was 
afterward  increased,  and  forty  or  fifty  essays 
were  written.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  the  composite  production  of  William  Ladd, 
a  distinctive  feature  of  which  was  a  plan  cm- 
bracing  *  a  Congress  of  Nations  and  a  Court  of 
Nations,'  each  independent  of  the  other,  the 
court  to  be  *  permanent,  like  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  while  the  congress  would 
be  transient  or  periodical,  with  a  change  of 
members  like  the  Congress  or  Senate  of  the 
United  States.'  Mr.  Davis  finds  The  Hague 
Tribunal  in  existence,  and  seeks  to  supplement 
it ;  Mr.  Ladd  proposed  that  a  congress  should 
first  be  created,  and  that  it  should  create  the 
court.  The  obvious  defect  in  these  plans  is 
the  lack  of  the  executive  power  essential  to  all 
effective  governmental  organization.  Mr. 
Davis  indeed  disclo^s  this  defect  when  he 
says  that  a  debtor  nation,  if  refusing  to  exe- 
cute a  decree  of  the  court,  would  simply  be 
involved  in  war,  owing  to  its  obstinacy,  and, 
'unless  it  won  the'victory,'  would  be  placed  in 
the  debtor's  prison,  etc.  But  if  the  debtor 
nation  happened  to  be  the  stronger  it  would 
probably  win,  and  if  its  feeble  creditor  at- 
tempted coercion,  might  punish  the  latter  for 
its  rashness  and  take  away  its  property  and 
even  its  independence.  Evidently,  in  order  to 
insure  justice,  some  form  of  international  co- 
operation would  have  to  be  substituted  for 
such  a  trial  by  battle." 


An  Injunction  Government  by  injunc- 
Against  Ants  ^'^"  ^!'^^  continues  to  ex- 
tend  its  scope,  the  latest 
being  an  injunction  issued  in  a  district 
court  in  Texas  against  the  importation 
of  the  Guatemala  ant  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  boll  weevil.  Our  readers 
are  acquainted  (see  page  368  of  the  vol- 
ume just  completed)  with  the  ravages  of 
the  boll  weevil,  which  has  caused  a  total 
loss  of  $125,000,000  to  this  country,  re- 
sulting in  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
cotton  and  some  disastrous  speculation 
in  the  New  York  cotton  exchange.  Dr. 
O.  F.  Cook,  expert  in  tropical  botany  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, found  that  the  plantations  in 
Guatemnla  were  kept  free  from  the  boll 


weevil  by  a  variety  of  ants,  who  sting  and 
kill  them.  He  had  now  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  with  89  glass  jars,  each  contain- 
ing a  colony  of  ants,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  i)ut  on  the  experiment  station  in  Vic- 
toria, Texas.  But  a  man  who  owns  a 
farm  near  Victoria  has  secured  an  order 
from  the  court  ])reventing  the  ants  being 
turned  loose  in  his  vicinity,  on  the 
ground  that  they  may  do  damage  in 
many  ways  impossible  to  foresee.  In 
this  petition  to  the  court  he  cites  the  im- 
portation of  the  English  sparrow  into 
this  country,  rabbits  into  Australia  and 
many  plants  which  have  been  introduced 
with  the  best  of  intentions  into  different 
localities,  but  which  proved  to  be  in- 
jurious weeds  when  they  escaped  from 
cultivation.  Besides,  the  State  has  al- 
ready too  many  ants  of  too  many  kinds. 
Probably  the  area  covered  by  ant  hills 
in  Texas  is  ^qual  to  some  whole  States. 
The  State  of  Texas,  where  the  weevil  be- 
gan its  work,  offers  a  reward  of  $50,000 
for  a  remedy. 

A  Wicked     "  ^^^  flood  of  iniquity  in  the  city 
p.  is  at   full   tide,   as   seems   natural 

during  such  a  season.  The  temp- 
tation to  sin  and  to  become  indifferent  to  the 
highest  things  of  life  is  flaunted  into  one's  face 
on  every  side.  That  many  a  young  person — 
and  some  who  are  older — will  go  back  to  their 
homes  with  their  finer  sensibilities  blunted, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  Exposition  is  a 
great  educator,  but  it  necessarily  brings  with 
it  much  that  is  debasing  in  character." 

The  above  quotation  is  from  a  circular 
letter  sent  us  by  "  The  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Committee  on  Evan- 
gelistic Work."  It  will  be  perceived 
that  it  refers  to  the  moral  situation  at  St. 
Louis.  In  this  connection  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  blameless  maiden  lady 
who,  on  her  first  and  only  trip  to  Europe, 
refused  to  disembark  at  Naples,  but 
stayed  on  board  for  the  two  days  the 
ship  was  in  port.  She  had  heard  that 
Naples  was  a  "  very  wicked  city." 

It  costs  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try $950,000,000  a  year — so  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  at  Washington 
tells  us — to  carry  their  products  from 
their  farms  to  the  railroad  stations.  If 
they  could  carry  twice  as  heavy  loads 
it  would  cost  but  half  as  much.  Then 
let  us  make  better  roads. 


Insurance 


l\iissia  and  State  Life  Insurance 

Notwithstanding  the  war  that  Rus- 
sia now  has  on  her  hands,  recent  advices 
from  (hat  country  are  to  the  effect  lliat 
the  Russian  (lOvernnient  is  to  extend  its 
system  of  State  Hfe  insurance.  Russia 
has  for  some  time  had  in  operation  cer- 
lain  schemes  of  insurance,  whicli  have 
been  carried  out  throug-h  tlie  various  sav- 
ings banks.  Something-  hke  10,000  poh- 
cies  have  been  issued  during-  the  last 
four  years,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  is  not 
far  from  $5,000,000.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  make  the  taking  out  of  insurance  by 
railroad  employees  obligatory.  -The  pre- 
miums will  be  deducted  monthly  from 
the  wages  received  by  the  insurers.  There 
is  a  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to  re- 
gard the  success  of  the  Russian  experi- 
ment as  very  problematical.  Previous 
essays  in  similar  fields,  first  in  Great 
Britain  and  subsequently  in  New  Zea- 
land, would  tend  to  give  color  to  the 
existing  pessimism  in  this  regard.  The 
Russian  Government  has  despotic  com- 
pelling power,  and  presumably  it  might 
compel  every  person  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion to  insure.  In  no  other  way,  how- 
ever, is  it  likely  that  the  Russian  State 
Life  Insurance  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  successful,  especially  in  competition 
with  private  companies,  than  have  been 
similar  schemes  in  other  countries. 

J* 

The  ''Glorious  Fourth"   and  Its 
Casualties 

The  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1904,  was  marked  by  something  like 
four  hundred  minor  accidents  in  New 
York  City.  According  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  twenty-five  lives  were  sacrificed 
throughout  the  country,  1,384  persons 
sustained  injuries  more  or  less  severe, 
and  property  valued  at  $177,800  was  de- 
stroyed by  fires  resulting  from  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  It  would  seem  that  a  safe 
and  sane  celebration  of  this  National 
holiday  might  be  substituted  for  one  of 
which  the  cost  seems  excessive  when  it 
is  counted  up. 

The  Insurance  Press  has  just  is- 
sued an  Investment  Directory  for  Insur- 


ance Companies  and  others.  The  volume 
contains  a  description  and  classification 
of  bonds  and  stocks  to  the  par  value  of 
about  one  and  one-thirrl  bilHon  dollars, 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year 
by  the  insurance  companies  transacting 
business  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, together  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories pertaining  to  investments.  The 
compilation  has  been  made  by  S.  H. 
Wolfe,  consulting  actuary,  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  hard  for  the  ordinary  person 
to  realize  that  there  is  so  much  money 
in  the  world  as  this  book  shows  there 
must  be.  As  a  guide  for  those  seeking  in- 
vestments, the  book  has  considerable 
value. 

.  . .  .The  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  whose  annual  convention 
was  held  in  this  city  last  month,  has  good 
reason  for  believing  that  every  merchant 
should  carry  adequate  insurance.  It  is  a 
fact  that  fire  insurance  is  a  vital  element 
in  credit  and  that  insuring  companies 
should  be  solvent  and  responsible.  The 
following  resolutions  will  commend 
themselves  to  business  men  generally : 

"  Resolved,  That  whenever  a  member  of  this 
association  is  advised  that  a  retail  dealer  is  not 
insured,  such  member  shall  immediately  report 
this  fact  to  the  national  office^  which  shall 
thereupon  endeavor,  by  correspondence  or  oth- 
erwise, to  impress  upon  the  dealer  referred  to 
the  advantages  of  fire  insurance,  with  a  view 
to  inducing  him  to  carry  such  insurance;  and 
be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be 
authorized  and  instructed  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary means  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  resolution. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  seven, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  means 
whereby  merchants  may  be  educated  and  in- 
fluenced to  carry  adequate  nre  insurance;  and 
that  this  committee  be  instructed  to  devise 
methods  whereby  united  and  concerted  action 
on  the  part  of  the  association's  local  branches 
may  be  obtained ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  committee  shall  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  if  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  approved  by  the  board  the 
plan  adopted  shall  become  Immediately  ef- 
fective." 


Financial 


Trade  with   Japan 

Repukts  iruin  Japan  say  that  com- 
merce and  indnstry  tliere  have  not  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  war.  Business 
is  transacted  smootlily ;  factories  enjoy 
their  usual  profit.  The  people  appear 
to  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  apply  them- 
selves to  business  with  as  much  zeal  and 
assiduity  as  are  shown  by  their  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  fighting.  Our  own  com- 
merce with  Japan  for  the  fiscal  year  just 
ended  was  larger  than  last  year's.  Our 
exports  to  the  islands  were  about  $24,- 
000,000  ($22,594,000  in  eleven  months, 
against  $19,854,000  in  the  same  months 
of  the  preceding  year)  and  our  imports 
from  them  were  larger  than  ever  before 
— $44,367,000  in  eleven  months,  against 
$41,833,000  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1903.  The  exports-  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  Japan  had  not  turned  from 
our  high-priced  cotton  to  the  lower 
priced  product  of  India.  In  1900  the  is- 
lands paid  nearly  $14,000,000  for  Amer- 
ican cotton ;  last  year  their  purchases 
amounted  to  about  $3,000,000.  But  our 
sales  of  manufactured  products  to  Japan 
have  been  growing,  notably  those  of 
wheat  flour. 

«^ 

The  taxes  levied  on  corporations 
by  New  Jersey  last  year  amounted  to 
$2,436,910. 

....Exports  of  manufactures  in  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  were  greater  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

....The  steel  billet,  structural  steel, 
steel  plate  and  steel  rail  pools  held  meet- 
ings last  week  and  reaffirmed  their  prices. 

...  .A  syndicate  of  Mormon  capital- 
ists will  build  a  railroad  from  Juarez 
to  Ameca,  in  IMexico,  under  a  conces- 
sion obtained  by  John  W.  Young. 

....  Dun  &  Co.  report  that  there  were 
6,214  commercial  insolvencies  in  the  first 
half  of  1904,  with  $79,490,000  indebted- 
ness, against  5,628  in  the  first  half  of 
1903,  with  liabilities  of  $66,797,000. 

....  A  New  York  syndicate  has  bought 

the  Mt.  Popocatapetl  volcano  for  a  price 

said  to  have  been  $500,000,  on  account 

of   the   sulphur   deposits   in   the   crater, 
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which  have  been  estimated  in  a  Mexican 
report  to  exceed  100,000,000  tons. 

...  .In  June,  42,000  tons  of  steel  bil- 
lets, rails,  bars  and  hoops  were  exported, 
against  36,000  in  May  and  30,000  in 
April.  These  exports  are  sold  abroad  at 
prices  much  lower  than  those  which  buy- 
ers in  this  country  are  required  to  pay. 

.  .  .  .The  Morristown  Trust  Company, 
of  which  Samuel  Freeman  is  President 
and  Aurelius  B.  Hull  Vice-President, 
has  resources  of  $8,122,844.  Its  deposits 
are  $6,024,882,,  capital  $600,000,  and 
surplus  and  profits  $1,460,594. 

....  Contracts  for  the  two  projected 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  River  have 
been  awarded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  to  American  contractors ; 
the  four  tunnels  under  the  East  River 
will  be  made  by  Pearson  &  Son,  of  Lon- 
don. 

.  .  .  .Three  railroads,  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the  Pere  Marquette, 
and  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville, 
are  soon  to  be  combined.  The  system 
will  own  and  operate  about  4,000  miles 
of  road,  with  main  terminals  at  Buffalo, 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

. . .  .Since  March  14th,  1900, and  under 
the  banking  law  of  that  date,  2,018  na- 
tional banks  have  been  organized,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $116,389,300. 
Of  these,  1,324  were  banks  capitalized 
at  less  than  $50,000  under  the  authority 
first  given  by  that  law.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  capital  was  $25,000,  the 
average  for  the  1,324  banks  having 
been  $26,046. 

. . .  .To  meet  trolley  competition  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Railroad  Company  has 
reduced  its  rates,  making  them  equal 
to  those  of  the  trolley  lines.  The  re- 
duction is  more  than  one-third.  For 
similar  reasons  the  New  York  Central 
has  reduced  by  25  per  cent,  its  local 
rates  where  its  line  is  paralleled  by  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  trolley  road. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

The  Rock  Island  Co.,  quarterly,  5i.oo  per 
share,  payable  August  ist. 

U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  Preferred,  I'o  per  cent., 
payable  September  15th. 
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The  Democrats  and 
Their  Ticket 


Since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  na- 
tional convention 
at  St.  Louis,  Judge  l\arker  has  re- 
mained at  his  country  home  in  Esopus, 
where,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  a 
few  politicians  have  called  upon  him. 
The  numher  of  such  visitors  will  be  in- 
creased this  week,  when  ex-Senator 
Davis.  ex-Senator  Hill,  Senator  Gor- 
man and  others  will  attend  a  confer- 
ence there.  The  most  prominent  of 
his  vistors  last  week  were  August  Bel- 
mont, Bourke  Cockran  and  Patrick  H. 
McCarren.  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  pub- 
lish sharp  editorial  attacks  upon  these 
men,  warning  Judge  Parker  against  ac- 
cepting their  counsel  or  permitting  him- 
self to  be  associated  with  them  in  the 
public  mind.  Senator  Gorman's  friends 
say  that  he  has  declined  to  be  manager 
of  the  campaign.  It  is  reported  that 
Mr.  Belmont  would  like  the  office,  and 
that  it  would  be  given  to  William  F. 
Sheehan  if  he  did  not  prefer  to  serve 
the  candidate  in  some  other  way. 
Echoes  of  the  recent  convention  are 
heard  at  Esopus,  w^here  reporters  have 
written  the  story  of  Judge  Parker's 
telegram.  It  appears  that  he  had  sent 
no  telegrams  or  other  messages  to  ex- 
Senator'Hill,  and  that  this  telegram  to 
Mr.  Sheehan  was  the  only  message  sent 
by  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  dele- 
gate or  the  convention.  Not  until  Sat- 
urday morning  did  he  know  that  the 
Williams  money  plank  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  platform.  Knowledge 
of  the  exclusion  of  it  appears  to  have 
come  to  him  in  the  reports  of  the  New 
York  Gold  Democratic  newspapers  of 
that  morning  and  in  the  editorials  in 
which  they  deplored  the  situation  and 


suggested  that  it  was  his  fluty  to  say 
something.  In  the  course  of  a  ride  on 
his  favorite  horse  he  reached  a  deci- 
sion, and  the  memorable  telegram  was 
filed  at  11.30  a.  m.  He  had  retired  at 
an  early  hour  on  Friday  night,  but  on 
Saturday  night  he  sat  in  his  library 
with  friends  until  he  received,  at  about 
3  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  the  news  of  the  con- 
vention's final  action  upon  his  message. 
It  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy in  the  full  Platform  Commit- 
tee over  the  currency  plank  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 
tee of  three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
ex-Senator  Hill  and  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams, and  that  in  this  committee  Mr. 
Hill  voted  with  Mr.  Bryan.  Full  re- 
ports of  Mr.  Bryan's  closing  speech 
upon  Judge  Parker's  telegram  show 
that  he  charg'ed  ex-Senator  Hill  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Judge  with 
bad  faith,  asserting  that  at  his  sugges- 
tion they  had  promised  to  exclude  from 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  platform  the 
words  "  disregarding  past  differences 
upon  questions  no  longer  at  issue,"  and 
had  not  kept  their  word.  Mr.  Cockran 
has  published  a  long  statement,  ex- 
plaining that  he  left  St.  Louis  on  Sat- 
urday in  a  despondent  frame  of  mind, 
to  avoid  making  a  speech,  because  he 
felt  that  Judge  Parker  could  not  be 
elected,  having  no  currency  record,  ex- 
cept his  two  votes  for  Bryan  and  sil- 
ver ;  that  when  he  reached  Indianapolis 
he  heard  of  the  Judge's  telegram,  which 
completely  changed  the  situation ;  and 
that,  seeing  then  a  splendid  promise  of 
victory,  he  hired  a  special  train  to  take 
him  back  to  St.  Louis,  where,  to  his 
disappointment,  he  arrived  four  hours 
too  late  to  say  anything  to  the  conven- 
es 
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tion. — The  ticket  and  platform,  as  sup- 
plemented by  Judge  Parker's  message, 
are  acceptable  to  the  Gold  Democrats, 
as  a  rule,  and  are  supported  by  the 
newspapers  that  represent  them.  An 
exception  is  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Chi- 
cago Chronicle,  which  is  owned  by  John 
R.  Walch,  a  banker  who  has  opposed 
Bryan  and  his  policies.  That  paper 
complains  that  a  convention  supposed 
to  be  controlled  by  conservatives  per- 
mitted itself  **  to  be  bullied  into  wrong 
doing  by  a  mere  demagog:  " 

"A  timid  Eastern  Democrat,,  who  fondly 
imagined  that  he  could  be  nominated  as  an  un- 
known, has  been  placed  on  the  ticket  with  an 
octogenarian  free  silverite  from  West  Virginia 
and  supplied  with  a  platform  which  amounts 
to  an  indorsement  of  the  platforms  of  Chi- 
cago and  Kansas  Cry.  The  Populistic  West 
and  the  reactionary  South  are  again  in  alliance, 
with  a  new  leader,  it  is  true,  but  with  no  change 
in  principle  and  purpose." 

Therefore  announcement  is  made  that 
the  Chronicle  goes  oVer  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  The  Western  Laborer, 
published  at  Omaha  and  edited  by 
Frank  A.  Kennedy,  general. organizer 
of  the  American  ^Federation  of  Labor, 
supported  Bryan  in  1896  and  1900,  but 
now  gives  notice  in  a  long  editorial  that 
it  will  work  for  Roosevelt,  saying  that 
it  can  no  longer  follow  Bryan  in  a 
party  "  which  we  have  seen  pledged  to 
turn  the  Government  over  to  a  man 
who  dared  not  state  where  he  stands 
on  public  policy  until  after  David  Hill 
and  other  managers  for  Wall  Street, 
the  banks,  Trusts  and  corporations  had 
duped  the  party  and  stolen  the  nomi- 
nation for  him."  Among  those  who 
sent  hearty  congratulations  to  Judge 
Parker  were  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hearst 
and  General  Miles.  The  last  named 
said  he  believed  the  Judge  would  be 
elected  and  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  render  "  service  of  immeasurable 
value,"  because  "  Democratic  institu- 
tions "  were  "  in  peril." — Democratic 
papers  say  that,  owing  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  ex-Senator  Davis,  his  party  will 
carry  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  multi-millionaire,  well 
known  in  both  States,  where  he  has 
large  interests  in  connection  with 
mines,  railroads  and  banks.  Senator 
Gorman  is  his  cousin.  Mr.  Davis,  who 
voted  twice  for  Bryan,  now  says  he  is 


in  full  agreement  with  Judge  Parker 
as  to  the  currency.  The  "  communistic 
sentiment  "  of  the  party,  he  adds,  is 
gone,  and  the  silver  sentiment  is  "  rap- 
idly disappearing."  His  son-in-law, 
Senator  Elkins,  presided  over  the  re- 
cent Republican  convention  in  West 
Virginia,  and  remarked  in  his  address 
that  Mr.  Davis  **  should  have  been 
named  for  first  place,  instead  of  a  man 
without  a  record  or  business  or  political 
experience." 

--    Q        ,    _  .  .  .  Two  days  after  the 

Mr.  Bryan  s  Criticism         ,  •'.      , 

,  „    ^    ^  close    of    the    con- 

and  Protest  .         ,,      „ 

vention,  Mr.  Bryan 

published  a  long  statement  as  to  his  posi- 
tion. For  four  reasons,  he  said,  he  felt 
justified  in  supporting  the  ticket.  These 
were :  Because  it  stood  for  opposition  to 
imperialism ;  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
injecting  into  American  politics  the  race 
question,  which  would  tend  to  prevent  a 
consideration  of  important  economic 
questions ;  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood 
for  the  spirit  of  war,  while  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  for  peace;  and 
because  the  platform  called  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army.  He  then  remarked 
that  a  Democratic  victory  would  mean 
very  little  if  any  progress  on  economic 
questions  so  long  as  the  party  was  '*  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Wall  Street  ele- 
ment." Nothing  but  the  restraint  of 
Democrats  in  Congress  would  prevent 
Judge  Parker  from  going  as  far  as  the 
Republicans  in  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  banks  and  in  the  use  of  asset  cur- 
rency. "  The  nomination  of  Judge  Par- 
ker virtually  nullifies  the  Anti-Trust 
plank."  He  awaited  the  Judge's  letter  of 
acceptance  to  find  out  "  whether  the  la- 
boring man  has  anything  to  expect  from 
his  election."  The  labor  plank  prepared 
by  the  Judge's  friends  had  been  "  strad- 
dling and  meaningless."  He  thought 
"  some  little  progress  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion "  might  be  hoped  for,  altho  the  Par- 
ker men  had  been  in  favor  of  "  a  very 
conservative  tariff  plank."  Mr.  Bryan 
then  said : 

"  Judge  Parker  stands  for  enough  things  that 
are  good  to  justify  me  in  giving  him  my  vote, 
but,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  for  several 
months,  the  triumph  of  the  Wall  Street  ele- 
ment of  the  party  denies  to  the  country  any 
hope  of  relief  on  economic  questions.  I  have 
nothing  to  take  back,  I  have  nothing  to  with- 
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draw  of  tlu-  tilings  tliat  I  have  said  against  ihr 
iiiclliocls  pursiird  to  .ulvaiu'c  his  caiuhdacy. 

"  It  was  a  plain  and  (K-libcialf  alliiiipt  to 
.Kceivi-  tho  party.  The  New  York  platform 
was  vaniic  and  incaniiiplcss.  and  purposely  so, 
hccansc  tiu-  advocates  of  }ui\y,v  TarUcr  were 
trying  to  scenrc  votes  from  among  the  people 
who  wonhl  have  oi)poscd  his  views  had  tluy 
known  them.  If  lie  had  sent  to  the  Albany 
convention  the  telegram  that  he  sent  to  the  St. 
Lonis  conveniton,  he  wonld  have  had  very  few 
instrnctcd  delegates  from  the  Sonth  and  no 
possible  chance  for  the  nomination. 

"  lUit  he  and  his  managers  adroitly  antl  pnr- 
posely  concealed  his  position  until  the  delegates 
liad  been  corralcd  and  the  nomination  assured. 
Ihen  his  friends  attempted  to  secure  a  gold 
plank,  which  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in 
the  committee,  After  the  parly  had  rejoiced 
over  the  harmony  secured  by  the  omission  of 
the  question^  and  after  he  had  secured  the  nomi- 
nation, he  injected  his  views  upon  the  subject 
at  a  time  when  he  could  not  be  taken  from  the 
ticket  without  great  demoralization.  The 
nomination  was  secured,  therefore,  by  crooked 
and  indefensive  methods.  But  the  Democrat 
who  loves  his  country  has  to  make  his  deci- 
sions upon  conditions  as  he  finds  them,  not 
upon  conditions  as  he  would  like  to  have 
them." 

He  then  gave  notice  that  the  fight  on 
economic  questions  had  been  only  post- 
poned, not  abandoned.  "  As  soon  as  the 
election  is  over  "  he  would  undertake,  he 
said,  to  organize  for  the  campaign  of 
1908,  striving  "  to  marshal  the  friends  of 
popular  government  within  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  the  support  of  a  radical 
and  progressive  policy "  that  should 
make  that  party  ''  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  an  efficient  means  for  securing  re- 
lief from  the  plutocratic  element  that 
controls  the  Republican  party  and  for  the 
time  being  is  in  control  of  the  Democratic 
party." 

„    .  _      *  TKr    1       A   strike    in    all    the 

Beef  Trust  Work-  1  •  1  r 

„^  .,  packme:     houses     01 

men  on  Strike  f-  »  °  o     -ra. 

the    Armour,    bwiit, 

Morris,  Cudahy  and  other  companies 
commonly  believed  to  be  associated  in 
what  is  called  the  Beef  Trust,  was  or- 
dered for  the  I2th  inst.  by  Michael  J. 
Donnelly,  president  of  the  Meat  Cut- 
ters' and  Butchers'  Union.  At  noon 
on  that  day  50,000  men  quit  work. 
Nearly  half  of  these  were  in  Chicago. 
Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  and 
other  cities  were  affected ;  3,000  men 
went  out  in  New  York.     This  move- 


ment is  made  in  behalf  of  the  unskilled 
workmen,   whose   wages   had  been   re- 
duced.   It  ai>pears  that  the  wage  agree- 
ment relating  to  their  pay  expired  on 
May  2Kth.     'IMicy  had  been   receiving 
18^   cents  an    hour.      The   companies 
declined  to  renew  the  agreement,  and 
reduced  the  pay  to  lyjA  cents.     By  the 
union  20  cents  was  at  first  demanded, 
but   when   the  strike   was  ordered   the 
demand  had  been  reduced  to  iSj/i.  The 
companies  offered  to  submit  the  con- 
troversy to  arbitration,  but  not   until 
the  order  for  a  strike  had  been  issued. 
As     the    companies     affected     control 
the    beef   supply   of   the    country,    the 
strike     has     been     widely     discussed. 
Prices  have  risen,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  beef  on  hand  in  New 
York  and  other  large   cities  will    last 
but  a  few  days.      The  strike  did   not 
extend  to  the  comparatively  small  in- 
dependent  companies.   22   in   number, 
which   are   said   to  have  been   paying 
wages  considerably  higher  than  those 
about  which  the  strikers   complained. 
Non-union  men  were  promptly  sought 
by  the  employers,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  week  several  thousand  of  them 
were  at  w^ork.     In  St.  Paul,  the  strik- 
ers, on  the  15th,  would  not  permit  even 
the  clerks  to  enter  the  packing  house, 
and  the  local  authorities  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for  militia.    In  Chicago,  on 
Sunday,  four  non-union  men  were  at- 
tacked and  beaten  by  a  mob  ;  in  self- 
defense  they  shot  one  man  and  stabbed 
another.    Negotiations  for  a  settlement 
of  the  controversy  by  arbitration  were 
interrupted  on  Saturday  night.     It  had 
been    agreed    that    all    pending   differ- 
ences should  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion.     The    companies,    however,    in- 
sisted upon  retaining  their  new  non- 
union employees,  while  the  union  de- 
manded that  all  the  strikers  should  at 
once  be  restored  to  their  old   places. 
On  Monday  morning  there  seemed  to 
be  no  prospect  of  an  agreement.     The 
number  of  non-union   employees  was 
steadily  increasing,  and  in  Chicago  14,- 
000  men  employed  by  the  companies  in 
the  mechanical  trades  had  decided  to 
go    on   strike    in    sympathy   whenever 
President     Donnelly     should    ask    for 
their  aid. — A  wage  reduction  of  125^ 
per  cent,  to  be  made  on  the  25th  has 
been   ordered    in   the    cotton    mills   of 
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Fall  River,  where  25,000  employees  sioii  train  while  moving  at  the  rate  of  40 
will  be  affected  by  it. — At  Milwaukee,  miles  an  hour.  The  forward  passenger 
there  came   before  Judge    Ludwig,  of    coach  was  crushed  by  a  baggage  car  that 

the  Supreme  Court,  a  suit  by  which  an  i)receded   it,   and   the   second   and   third 

incorporated  union  sought  to  enforce  a  coaches  were  telescoped.     A  majority  of 

contract    binding   certain    manufactur-  the  21   passengers  killed  and  the  70  in- 

ers  to  employ  union  men  only.     He  de-  jured   were   children.      When   the   crash 

cided  that  such  contracts  are  void,  be-  came  they  were  singing  hymns. 

ing    unlawful    because    they    tend    to  S 

create  monopoly.  ka     •  •    1    '^^^ic  people  of  Memphis  have 

A  Municipal      .        '  .     ^           ,              .'            , 

Affairs       ^'^sen   m   revolt   agamst   then 

E              ■  t    K 11  d     ^^o     railway     col-  municipal  government,  owing 

.     r^  n-  •                 lisions    that    caused  to  the  failure  of  the  authorities  to  prove 

.by  Collisions                1         1               r  1       ^1     •                  11                               ■           t 

^                                the    loss    of    many  by  their  acts  that  they  are  enemies  of 

lives  are  included  in  last  week's  record  of  vice  and  crime.     On  the  night  of  the 
casualties.     On  Sunday,  the  loth,  a  long  nth  two  sheriff's  deputies  were  killed 
excursion  train  bearing  the  members  of  during  a  raid  upon  a  gambling  house, 
the    IMattdeutscher    Verein   of   Hoboken  Three  days  later,  at  a  mass  meeting  at- 
and  their  families  to  Greenwood  Lake  on  tended  by  10,000  people  and  addressed 
the  Erie  road,  about  40  miles  from  New  by  prominent  citizens,  resolutions  were 
York,  was  overtaken  at  Midvale,  N.  J.,  passed  demanding  the  resignations  of 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  by  another  ex-  Mayor  Williams,  Vice-Mayor  Hender- 
cursion  train.  The  first  train  had  stopped  son  and  Chief  of  Police  Mason.     Five 
a  short  distance  beyond  Midvale  station  gamblers  are  in  jail,  charged  with  kill- 
to  take  water.     Because  it  was  hidden  ing  the  two  deputies.     At  times  their 
from  view  by  a  curve,  and  also  because  friends,  armed  with  rifies,  have  assisted 
there  was  no  restraining  signal  at  the  in  guarding  them.  They  are  to  be  tried 
station,  the  following  train  ran  against  this  week,  and  Senator  Carmack  has 
it.     Altho  this  second  train  was  moving  volunteered  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  12  miles  an  On   Saturday   a   Committee  of  Safety 
hour,  the  two  rear  cars  of  the  forward  (fifty  citizens)  called  upon  the  Mayor 
train  were  telescoped  and  smashed,  being  and  addressed  to  him  a  series  of  ques- 
old  and  of  very  flimsy  construction.    Of  tions,  virtually  asking  him  whether  it 
the  occupants  of  these  cars,  16  were  killed  was  not  true  that  he  was  false  to  his 
and  37  were  seriously  injured.    The  sig-  oath  in  permitting  so  many  gambling 
nals  were  not  properly  displayed   (they  houses  and  *'  dives  "  to  exist  in  Mem- 
had  been  out  of  order),  and  the  brake-  phis  without  being  molested  by  the  po- 
man  sent  back  from  the  "forward  train  lice.      Similar  questions  were  laid  be- 
with  a  flag  contented  himself  with  going  fore  the  Chief  of  Police.     The  commit- 
only  a  few  yards.    Signal  operator,  flag-  tee  demands  that  the  Chief  shall  be  re- 
man and   conductor     (of    the    forward  moved   by    the   board   that    appointed 
train)     have    been    dismissed. — On    the  him.    This  board  has  three  members — 
night  of  the  13th,  part  of  an  excursion  the    Mayor,   the   Vice-Mayor  and   the 
train,  on  which  the  members  of  the  Sun-  Police    Commissioner.      Probably   the 
day  school  of  the  Doremus  Congrega-  entire   municipal    government   will    be 
tional    Church    in    Chicago,    with    their  reorganized. — In    Chicago    the    Union 
parents  and  friends,  were  returning  from  Traction   Company  has  been   directed 
a  picnic,  was  wrecked  near  Glenwood,  23  to    remove    its    tracks    from    certain 
miles  south  of  the  city,  on  the  Chicago  streets,  with  respect  to  which  its  fran- 
and   Eastern    Illinois   road.      Because   a  chises  have  expired.     The  district  thus 
freight  train  was  in  trouble  on  the  north  affected  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
bound  track  the  excursion  train  was  di-  and  the  Council  will  invite  bids  from 
rected  to  take  the  other  track  for  a  few  persons  who  are  willing  to  operate  cars 
miles,   in  order  that  it  might  pass  the  in  it.     Judge  Grosscup  advises  that  an 
obstruction.     But  the  conductor  of  the  average  be  made  of  the  unexpired  terms 
freight,    without   orders,    had   moved    a  of    the    Union    Company's    franchises, 
part   of  his   train    to    this     southbound  and  that  upon  this  basis  a  comprohen- 
track,  where  it  was  struck  by  the  excur-  sive  franchise  be  given  in  exchange  for 
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them.  Only  in  this  way,  lie  says,  "  can 
this  generation  conic  to  a  situation  per- 
mitting it  to  own  and  operate  "  the 
city's  railways. — The  New  York  un- 
derground road,  as  f.ir  iiorlli  as  llie 
Harlem  Iviver,  will  l)e  turned  over  hy 
the  huilders  to  the  operating  comjjany 
on  Aup^ust  1st,  and  prohahly  will  be  in 
public  use  a  month  later. 

Constitutional  amend- 
ments were  recently 
adopted  in  Mexico 
a  Vice-President  and 
makiuq-  the  Presidential  term  six  years 
instead  of  four.  On  the  i  ith  the  Presi- 
dential election  was  formally  com- 
])leted.  President  Diaz  was  re-elected, 
and  with  him,  as  Vice-President, 
Ramon  Corral,  formerly  Governor  of 
Sonora  and  now  a  member  of  the  Cab- 
inet. It  is  expected  that  President 
Diaz  will  soon  retire,  owing  to  his  age, 
or  that  he  will  test  the  ability  of  the 
new  Vice-President,  whom  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  to  succeed  him,  by  visit- 
ing foreign  countries. — Our  Govern- 
ment's application  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
to  the  canal  zone,  and  establishment  of 
custom  houses  and  ports  of  entry  at 
Ancon  and  Cristobal,  have  excited 
much  opposition  in  Panama,  where  the 
merchants  declare  that  this  action  is  at 
variance  with  the  canal  treaty  and  will 
ruin  the  commerce  of  Panama  and 
Colon.  It  appears  that  goods  for  Pan- 
ama have  recently  been  landed  at  An- 
con, where  the  French  company  made 
a  deep  channel  leading  to  their  wharves, 
and  that  local  merchants  fear  that 
goods  for  the  Republic  must  hereafter 
be  landed  by  means  of  lighters  in  the 
shallow  harbor.  There  is  also  objec- 
tion to  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  on 
goods  entering  the  zone.  The  Panama 
Republic  has  provided  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $3,000,000  of  its  canal 
money  upon  public  improvements,  in- 
cluding capitol  buildings,  a  library,  a 
university,  a  school  of  arts,  prisons, 
court  houses,  roads,  bridges  and  light- 
houses.— General  Rafael  Reyes,  who 
came  to  Washington  at  the  time  of  the 
Panama  revolution,  as  he  said,  "  to  save 
something  from  the  wreck,"  has  been 
elected  President  of  Colombia.  The 
new    Vice-President    is    Ramon    Gon- 


zales Valencia. — In  tlic  Cuban  House  a 
(piorum  has  at  last  been  assembled, 
owing  to  the  conciliatory  efforts  of 
(kneral  (iomez.  lint  before  a  settle- 
ment of  the  ])ending  election  contests 
the  House  will  transact  no  business  ex- 
cept that  which  relates  to  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Con- 
tracts will  soon  be  awarded  for  the 
ecjuipmcnt  of  the  new  Electric  Power 
Company  that  is  to  utilize  the  power  of 
Hababanilla  Falls  for  a  trolley  system 
in  Cienfuegos  and  a  suburban  road 
forty  miles  long  in  a  district  containing 
many  rich  plantations.  This  company 
will  also  supply  electric  lights  for  sev- 
eral towns. — In  Venezuela,  President 
Castro  gives  notice  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  sue  the  New  York  & 
Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  for  50,- 
000,000  bolivars  (nearly  $10,000,000), 
alleging  that  the  company,  by  giving 
aid  to  the  recent  revolutionary  move- 
ment, increased  by  that  sum  the  cost 
of  overcoming  the  insurgents. 

The  political  situation  in  Eng- 
England      land  continues  much  the  same 

as  it  has  been  for  some 
weeks.  Mr.  Balfour  holds  together  a 
working  majority,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  closure  manages  to  get  some  per- 
functory legislative  work  done  in  spite 
of  the  active  obstructive  tactics  of  the 
Opposition,  which  by  trivial  amendments, 
long  debates  and  adroit  questions  is  em- 
barrassing the  Government  as  much  as 
possible.  The  Premier  is  attacked  be- 
cause two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Selbome,have  been 
elected  vice-presidents  of  the  new  Lib- 
eral-Unionist Council,  of  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  president,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour  professes 
not  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Chamberlain  fiscal  policy.  This  council 
assembled  in  London  on  July  14th  with 
1,800  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
Kingdom  and  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who  expounded  the  tw^o 
fundamental  principles  of  the  reorgan- 
ized party,  opposition  to  any  further 
concessions  to  the  Irish  people  and  a 
complete  reform  of  the  British  fiscal 
policy  to  enable  the  Government  to  meet 
hostile  tariffs  with  equal  weapons  and 
prevent  the  ''  dumping  "  on  England  of 
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ihc  manufactures  of  other  countries,  and 
to  make  preferential  arrangements  with 
the    colonies.      War    Secretary    ArnoKl 
Eorster  has  made  a  statement  uf  the  re- 
forms in  the  army  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.    No  chan^^es  are  to  he  made  in 
the  militia,  artillery  ur  cavalry,     lie  pro- 
posed   to    reduce    the    regular    infantry 
forces    by    fourteen    battalions,    leaving 
forty  or  fifty  battalions  for  home  service, 
after  providing   for   India  and   the  col- 
onies.    The  army  would  be  divided  into 
two   parts.      A   certain    number   of   bat- 
talions would  be  kept  at  home.     These 
would  be   reduced   to   500  men,   400  of 
whom  would  be  enlisted  for  two  years' 
service,  and  would  afterward  enter  the 
reserve  for  six  years.     These  would  be 
in  reality  territorial  battalions,  and  the 
object  of  the  short  service  system  would 
be  to  build  up  the  reserve.    The  volunteer 
establishment  would  be  reduced  to  180,- 
000  men,  and  much  larger  grants  would 
be  made,  so  as  to  make  the  volunteers 
an  effective  force.    From  15,000  to  16,000 
regular  troops  would  be  kept  at  Alder- 
shot,  ready  to  take  the  field  as  a  fighting 
force.     Provision  would  be  made  for  a 
permanent   garrison    of   21,500   men   in 
South  Africa.     It  appears  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nold-Forster's  proposal  would  result  in 
a  decrease  of  8,761  men,  leaving  a  total 
force  of  227,000  and  a  decrease  in  ex- 
penditure of  $2,450,000. — An  arbitration 
treaty  has  been  signed  between  England 
and  Germany,  which  is  similar  in  form 
to  those  concluded  by  France  with  other 
countries,     and     promoted     by     Baron 
d'Estournelles    de    Constant    and    other 
leaders  in   the   international   arbitration 
movement. — International  visits  are  not 
confined  to  sovereigns,  fleets  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.    A  delegation  of  300 
British  workingmen,  representing  clubs 
in  all  parts  of  England,  spent  five  days 
in  Paris  recently.     The  party  was  met 
on  its   arrival  by  Baron  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant  as   president  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee,  and  was  received  by 
President  Loubet.     Entertainments  were 
given  them  by  the  British  Ambassador 
and  the  Republican  Committee  of  Com- 
merce   and     Industry. — Paul     Krueger, 
former  President  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, died  at  Clarens,  Switzerland,  July 
14th.    The  comments  of  the  English  pa- 
pers are  respectful  and  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil,   presided    over    by    King    Edward, 


granted  the  request  of  the  relatives  of 
Mr.  Krueger  that  his  body  be  buried  in 
the  Transvaal. 

.       Premier    Combes    was    again 

French  ^    j  1        1  •  1  • 

P  liti         supported  by  his  usual  major- 
ity after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chartreuse    investigation.      The    com- 
mittee appointed  by  the   Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  examine  into  the  charges 
made  by  M.  Combes  in  the  heat  of  the 
debate,  that  the  Carthusian  monks  had 
attempted  by  bribery  to  secure  exemp- 
tion from  the   law   expelling  the   reli- 
gious orders,  was  largely  composed  of 
liis  political  opponents,  but  they  were 
not  able   to  discover  any  foundations 
for   the    rumors   of    corrupt    practices. 
The  report,  however,  condemned  the 
monks   for   their    calumination   of  the 
Government   without   proof,   and   also 
M.  Combes  for  reviving  an  unfounded 
scandal.     A  motion  declaring  that  the 
investigation  disclosed  no  attempts  at 
bribery  and  censuring  all  caluminators 
in    general,    but    without    mentioning 
names  on  either  side,  was  substituted 
in  the  interests  of  the  Cabinet  and  was 
carried.     So  far  the  Combes  Ministry 
has  met  with  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  carrying  out  its  policy.     The 
Senate,    after    a    bitter    discussion    of 
many  weeks,  passed  by  a  majority  of 
59  the  bill  prohibiting  the  religious  or- 
ders from  teaching.     This  places  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  while   ten  years  are  al- 
lowed for  the  complete  substitution  of 
lay  for  Church  schools,  still  the  Gov- 
ernment may  now  proceed  at  once  to 
the  suppression  of  such  schools  as  it 
considers  inimical  to  republican  ideas. 
The  bill  reducing  the  term  of  universal 
military  service  to  two  years   instead 
of  three  passed  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  a  vote  of  517  to  43.   Since  it  has 
received  important  amendments  in  the 
lower  house,  it  must  now  go  back  to 
the  Senate,  where,   however,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  passing  in  some  form, 
altho  some  of  the  more  radical  features 
attached  to  it  by  the  Socialists  in  the 
Chamber  may  be  cut  off.     The  bill  as 
it  now  stands  is  far  more  revolutionary 
than  as  first  drawn  by  M.  Andre,  the 
Minister  of  War.      Since   it  both   re- 
duces the  burden  of   military   service 
and  equalizes  by  enforcing  it  on  rich 
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and  poor  alike,  it  is  a  very  popular 
nicasiirc,  and  its  passa|^o  will  tend  lo 
slrcii^tiu'ii  the  Ministry.  It  is  re- 
garded by  the  Socialists  as  a  step 
toward  rediicinp^  the  army  to  a  mere 
defensive  militia,  rcmovinj^  all  fears  of 
forcijL^n  wars  and  settin^^  an  cxami)le 
to  the  world  in  the  direction  of  con- 
certed disarmament  and  universal 
])eace.  The  I'Vench  Parliament  ad- 
jonrned  on  July  13th  without  takinp^ 
action  on  many  important  measures, 
among-  them  the  Income  Tax  bill  and 
the  revision  of  the  extradition  law 
asked  for  by  our  Government  bringing 
bribery  among^  the  extraditable  of- 
fenses.— The  Pope  is  said  to  have 
threatened  the  punishment  of  those 
bishops  who  have  republican  sympa- 
thies. Tt  is  stated  that  Bishop  Geay, 
of  Laval,  has  been  asked  to  resign  at 
once,  Bishop  Nordez,  of  Dijon,  has 
been  suspended,  and  four  other  bish- 
ops ordered  to  come  to  Rome.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  has  inter- 
posed to  prevent  these  orders  from  be- 
ing- carried  out,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  violation  of  the  Concordat  to  re- 
move the  bishops  without  the  consent 
of  the  Government.  The  Vatican  has 
replied  that  these  are  merely  discipli- 
nary measures  in  which  the  state  is 
not  concerned. — The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties voted  unanimously  to  appropriate 
$3,700  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  physics  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  This  is  de- 
signed for  M.  Curie,  whose  investiga- 
tions in  radioactive  matter  have  given 
him  a  world  vnde  reputation,  in  which 
the  French  people  take  much  pride. 

The  Russo-Japanese     i^^^.^^^f      week      of 
vvar  blind     maneuvers 

and  wild  rumors. 
Samples  of  the  latter  are  the  reports  of 
the  death  of  Admiral  Togo,  of  the  fall 
of  Port  Arthur,  the  sailing  of  the  Cron- 
stadt  fleet,  the  passage  of  Dardanelles 
by  Russian  war  ships,  the  arrival  at 
Cronstadt  of  an  American  submarine 
boat  and  crew,  the  invasion  of  Korea  on 
the  northeast  by  Russian  forces,  and  the 
loss  of  30,000  men  by  the  Japanese  in 
an  assault  of  the  defenses  of  Port  Arthur 
on  July  loth.  The  last  mentioned  was 
telegraphed  by  Viceroy  AlexiefT  to  St. 


Petersburg  and  was  received  with  great 
rejoicing  by  the  people.  Its  truth  was 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  officials  for 
several  days,  notwithstanding  that  there 
were  no  details  or  further  confirmation, 
and  it  formed  the  basis  of  much  specula- 
tion by  the  press  experts  in  all  countries. 
It  is  officially  stated  by  the  Japanese 
authorities  that  not  a  shot  was  firerl 
on  either  side  on  the  loth  or  nth. 
The  Japanese  seem  to  have  made  no 
j)n)gress  in  the  direction  of  Niuchwang 
to  the  west  of  the  Russian  line,  but 
whether  this  is  because  of  the  more  im- 
portant movements  on  the  east  requiring 
all  the  men  or  because  General  Sam- 
sonofT,  as  he  reports,  ambushed  the  Jap- 
anese column  advancing  along  the  coast 
in  the  direction  of  Yinkow,  the  port  of 
Niuchwang,  and  killed  and  wounded  a 
thousand  men,  is  not  yet  known.  Granrl 
Duke  Boris  is  recalled  from  the  war  be- 
cause, as  is  reported,  he  spent  his  time 
in  rioting  with  the  women  he  had 
brought  on  his  private  train  from  St. 
Petersburg  and  when  ordered  to  send 
them  away  by  General  Kuropatkin  he 
struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  sword. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  doings  of  Boris 
when  in  this  country  afforded  the  press 
much  scandalous  matter. 

n-u    T3  •»•  u     The  three  important  events 

The  British      .  ..   j      •         t    1  ^.u 

in  Tibet  ""^  .  °^^  during  July  are  the 
holding  of  a  durbar,  the  cap- 
ture of  the  jong,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
march  toward  Lhasa.  The  Tongsa  Pen- 
lop,  who  is  virtual  ruler  of  Bhutan,  ar- 
rived at  the  British  camp  before  Gyang- 
tse  with  the  Ta  Lama,  members  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  representatives  of 
the  three  great  Lhasa  monasteries,  and  a 
durbar  was  held  on  two  successive  days 
at  which  the  Tibetan  dignitaries  appeared 
in  gorgeous  ecclesiastical  robes  of  gold, 
scarlet  and  copper  colored  silk,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  British  Commissioner.  Col- 
onel Younghusband,  and  the  Military 
Commandant,  General  Macdonald.  and 
their  staffs,  in  full  uniform.  Both  parties 
stated  their  positions  and  grievances,  but 
no  progress  was  made  toward  an  agree- 
ment. Colonel  Younghusband  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  the  jong  or  fort  which 
dominates  the  camp  and  the  town  of  Gy- 
angtse  as  a  preliminary  to  further  nego- 
tiations, but  that  request  was  not  com- 
plied with.    When  the  armistice  had  ex- 
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pircd  Lieiifral  MacdonaUl  proceeded  to 
the  capture  of  the  jonj^,  which  was  de- 
fended by  10,000  Tibetans.  By  means  of 
a  heavy  fire  of  all  the  guns  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  castle  through 
which  a  party  of  Gurkhas  entered,  climb- 
ing up  the  precipitous  cliff  160  feet  above 
the  plane  with  scaling  ladders.  The  Tib- 
etans abandoned  the  jong,  the  monastery 
and  the  town  of  Gyangtse  when  they 
found  that  the  defense  was  in  vain.  The 
British  loss  was  four  killed  and  30 
wounded.  Since  the  Tibetan  Envoys 
showed  no  disposition  to  come  to  terms 
the  expedition  has  started  toward 
Lhasa,  the  capital,  140  miles  distant, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  reached  by  Au- 
gust 5th. 


^      AW      •  •         The   body   of   F.    Kent 

Our  Abyssinian       _  .       -^ 

i^-- Loomis,  who  was  con- 

Mission  .         ' 

veymg  to  Kmg  Mene- 
lik  the  new  commercial  treaty  and  who 
disappeared  from  the  steamer  "  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II."  on  its  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth, has  been  washed  ashore  at 
Kingsbridge,  Devonshire,  sixteen  miles 
away.  A  wound  was  found  under  the 
right  ear,  but  whether  inflicted  before 
death  or  after  has  not  been  determined. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ellis,  who  shared  his  state- 
room, went  on  to  Abyssinia  with  the 
treaty,  and  is  now  at  Adis  Ababa,  the 
capital.  The  State  Department  has 
notified  the  King  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  no 
official  or  diplomatic  standing,  and  is 
proceeding  to  Abyssinia  on  personal 
business  in  which  this  Government  has 
no  interest,  and  with  which  it  has 
no  concern.  The  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  Robert  P.  Skinner,  Consul- 
General  at  Marseilles,  and  provides 
facilities  and  tariff  rates  for  the  trans- 
action by  Americans  of  business  in 
Abyssinia  equal  to  those  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  any  other  country.  The 
duration  of  the  treaty  is  ten  years. 

Morocco  J^^-.  ^^"  Perdicaris  is  now  in 
Pans  urgmg  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  take  strong  measures  to  es- 
tablish order  in  Northern  Morocco  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
Tangier.  Two  French  cruisers,  "  Le- 
touche  Treville  "  and  "  Du  Chayla,"  are 
held  at  Toulon  ready  to  proceed  to  Mo- 
rocco in  case  of  disturbance,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  send  forty  French  officers 


from  Algeria  to  Tangier  to  take  charge 
of  the  police  force  there.  Mr.  Perdicaris 
states  that  unless  the  war  ships  are  at 
Tangier  they  are  entirely  useless,  and 
that  to  send  a  small  French  force  would 
be  dangerous,  because  it  would  excite 
native  animosity  and  not  be  sufficient  to 
quell  an  outbreak.  He  advises  a  force 
of  10,000  men  be  sent  to  Morocco  to 
demonstrate  at  once  the  power  and  de- 
termination of  the  French  Government. 
If  this  is  not  done  he  suggests  the  next 
best  thing  would  be  to  support  Raisuli. 
He  says: 

"  I  know  this  will  excite  surprise,  as  the  pub- 
lic has  the  idea  that  Raisuli  is  a  common  rob- 
ber. This  is  entirely  erroneous.  I  consider 
Raisuli  to  be  the  strongest  man  now  available 
to  deal  with  the  turbulent  conditions.  While 
it  would  be  an  experiment,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  be  better  to  try  the  experiment  than 
to  allow  the  situation  to  drift  into  complete 
anarchy.  Raisuli  says  he  can  maintain  order, 
and  I  believe  in  giving  him  a  trial.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  foreign  representatives  joining 
France  in  upholding  Raisuli's  authority.  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  seriously  sincere.  His  taking 
me  prisoner  was  part  of  a  political  movement, 
and  the  demand  for  a  ransom  was  due  to  re- 
venge for  a  series  of  persecutions  against  him- 
self and  family." 

At  a  banquet  given  the  Bey  of  Tunis 
during  his  visit  to  Paris,  President 
Loubet  took  occasion  to  announce  for 
the  benefit  of  Morocco  as  well  as  Tunis 
and  Algeria  that  France  would  scrupu- 
lously respect  the  religious  traditions  of 
Mohammedanism.  M.  Regnault,  the 
new  French  custom  house  officer  at  Tan- 
gier, has  arrived  at  his  post,  and,  with 
a  staff  of  French  and  Tunisian  assistants, 
will  have  charge  of  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  on  importations,  by  which  the 
new  French  loan  is  secured.  He  will 
act  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Sultan. 
Owing  to  threats  from  Raisuli  the  work 
on  the  new  custom  house  at  Tangier  has 
been  suspended.  He  has  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Zinat,  an  hour's  ride  from 
Tangier,  and  his  followers  continue  to 
raid  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  and  carry 
off  cattle.  According  to  his  stipulations 
Kaid  Benhirnaa,  chief  of  police  at  Tan- 
gier, has  been  appointed  Governor.  The 
plan  of  M.  Jaures,  the  Socialist  leader, 
for  the  "  pacific  penetration "  of  Mo- 
rocco, instead  of  its  conquest  by  force, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Chamber. 


ALTON  BROOKS   PARKER 

From  a  photograph  taken  July  4th,  1904 

We  pnnted  a  character  sketch  of  Judge  Parker  In  our  issue  of  May  IDth.  Tliis  week  we  content 
ourselves  with  repcoducing  his  latest  photograph,  leaving  to  subsequent  issues  further  discussion  of 
the  man  and  his  candidacy.  Judge  Parker  was  born  in  Cortland,  N.  Y..  fifty-two  years  ago,  and 
helped  during  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm,  thr.s  early  acquiring  his  fondness  for  country  life. 
After  his  school  days  he  taught  school  at  Virgil,  N.  1'.,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  enough  money  to 
attend  a  law  school.  From  Virgil,  at  the  age  of  tv.-enty,  he  went  to  Rochester  to  teach  and  later 
entered  the  Albany  Law  School,  working  the  while  in  the  law  offices  of  Schoonmaker  &  Hardenbergh. 
the  daughter  of  the  former  of  whom  he  subsequently  married.  After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  he 
drifted  into  politics;  and  from  that  time  to  this  his  rise  has  been  very  fast.  He  has  served  as  Surro- 
gate of  Ulster  County,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  declined  the  Lieutenant- 
Governorship,  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster-Generalship,  and  the  Governorship.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Hill  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and  was  renominated  by  the 
Democrats  to  succeed  himself,  the  Republicans  not  even  putting  up  an  opposing  candidate.  In  1897 
he  was  elected  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  has  had  two  children,  one  a  boy  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seven,  and  the  other.  Bertha,  whose  husband  is  Charles  M.  Hall,  a  young  Episcopal 
rector  at  Kingston.     Mrs.  Hall  has  two  small  children,  in  whom  Judge  Parker  takes  great  delight. 
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Henry    Gassoway   Davis 

BY  FRANCIS  E.  LEUPP 

[There  Is  no  VVaalilugtoa  nevvspHper  correspondent  who  enjoys  a  higher  reputation 
than  Mr.  Leupp,  or  who  during  his  long  service  at  the  capital  has  made  more  friends 
among  public  men  of  both  the  great  parties.  He  Is  said  to  stand  nearer  President 
UooHevelt  than  any  other  newsi)aper  man,  and  his  recent  book,  "  The  Man  Roosevelt,"  Is 
the  standard  biography  of  our  President. — Editor.] 

FROM  railway  brakeman  to  Senator  rank  and  pay  till  he  commanded  an  in- 

of  the  United  States  is  the  story  of  come  which  gave  him  his  first  thought  of 

Henry    Gassoway   Davis,   of    West  an  independent  career.  The  savings  of  his 

Virginia,  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence,  early  years  were  scraped  together  and  he 

If  a  further  promotion  to  the  Vice-Presi-  bought  an   interest  in  a  West  Virginia 

dency  awaits  him,  it  will  add  one  more  coal  mine  and  in  a  bank.     He  presently 

to  an  already  astonishing  list  of  proofs  became    president    of    the    corporations 

that  America  is  second  to  none  as  a  coun-  which   controlled   both.     The  bank   has 

try  of  opportunity,  and  that  an  alert  eye,  since  changed  its  name  from  the  Pied- 

a  ready  wit,  a  resourceful  hand,  steady  mont  to  the  Davis,  out  of  compliment  to 

habits  and  unfaltering  courage  in  the  face  the   shrewdest   man    who  has   ever   had 

of  difficulties  are  worth  more  to  a  youth  charge  of  its  affairs.    He  still  remains  at 

than  an  inherited  fortune.  its  head. 

Like  his  competitor  on  the  Republican  Mr.  Davis  was  never  too  much  im- 
ticket,  Mr,  Davis  began  life  on  a  farm,  mersed  in  business  to  take  pleasure  in 
His  education  in  books  was  meager,  be-  politics,  but  his  politics  have  usually  had 
ing  confined  to  a  few  sessions  at  a  village  a  distinct  business  phase.  He  entered 
school  in  Maryland,  from  which  he  the  legislature  first  in  1865,  ^"<^  ham- 
graduated,  not  into  college  or  into  a  pro-  mered  at  the  shaping  of  State  laws  for 
fession,  but  into  railroading,  and  only  the  five  years,  when  he  was  called  to  the 
lowest  grade  at  that.  As  a  brakeman  on  United  States  Senate,  West  Virginia  hav- 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  line  he  opened  his  ing  passed  under  Democratic  control  and 
battle  with  the  world  at  twenty.  The  pay  the  term  of  her  Republican  Senator 
was  small,  and  the  prospect  of  advance-  Wiley  having  expired.  He  was  re- 
ment  anything  but  flattering,  but  the  elected  in  1876,  and  could  have  had  an- 
young  fellow  was  full  of  grit.  Without  other  election  in  1882,  but  did  not  care 
any  outward  assumption  of  superiority  for  any  longer  service,  and  retired, 
over  his  associates,  he  nevertheless  cher-  As  a  private  citizen,  nevertheless,  he 
ished  in  his  heart  the  feeling  that  one  day  has  been  called  frequently  into  the  public 
he  should  be  paying  wages,  instead  of  employ  for  purposes  which  would  not 
receiving  them.  That  idea  he  kept  stead-  consume  all  his  time,  but  would  exercise 
ily  in  view  till  its  realization  came  in  due  his  peculiar  talents.  He  was  a  delegate 
time.  to  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Wash- 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  did  not  allow  ington  in  1889,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
his  aspirations  to  interfere  with  his  devo-  most  interested  promoters  of  the  Inter- 
tion  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand.  He  made  continental  Railway  Company,  becoming 
of  himself  the  best  brakeman  in  his  di-  a  member  of  the  Government  Commis- 
vision.  When  he  got  a  chance  to  play  the  sion  having  the  matter  in  charge.  Altho 
understudy  for  a  higher  functionary  he  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Davis  was  always  one 
seized  it,  and  made  the  most  of  the  duties  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  late  James 
he  was  called  to  perform.  The  officers  G.  Blaine,  and  a  supporter  of  his  foreign 
of  the  company  soon  had  their  eyes  on  and  economic  policy  in  the  main.  He 
him.  When  an  opening  for  a  conductor  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
occurred  his  name  was  the  first  to  suggest  tion  of  1868  which  nominated  Horatio 
itself.  The  same  thing  followed  with  a  Seymour  for  President,  and  also  to  that 
superintendency.  Thus  he  advanced  in  of  1872  which  put  the  ill-fated  Greeley 
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lii'ki't  into  tlu'  licld.  Tlic  recent  convcii-  was  iioininated  for  the  first  time.  The 
lion  at  St.  I -onis  is,  if  1  reincinher  aright,  selection  sernis  less  astonishing  to  any 
the  first  in  which  he  has  sat  for  a  genera-  one  who  knows  Mr.  Davis,  as  his  Demo- 
lion,  cratic  colleagues  do,  than  to  a  stranger. 
Some  sm-prise  has  hccii  manifested  at  Mis  octogenarianism  is  all  on  paper.  The 
the  choice  hy  a  great  party,  in  a  jieriod  calendar  an<l  ihe  family  record  make  hirn 


H.   G.  DAVIS 


which  has  been  made  historically  memo- 
rable by  its  successions  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents to  the  Presidency,  of  a  candidate 
as  venerable  as  Mr.  Davis,  who  had 
passed  beyond  his  wage-earning  stage 
and  become  a  full-fledged  man  of  busi- 
ness some  years  before  Abraham  Lincoln 


an  old  man,  but  nature  has  kept  him  mar- 
velously  young  in  spirit,  nerves  and 
muscle.  He  looks,  speaks,  moves  about 
and  acts  with  an  energy  more  commonly 
found  in  a  well-preserved  man  of  sixty. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  his  physi- 
ognomy is  his  nose,  which  is,  as  nearly 
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as  nature  could  make  it  such,  a  ri^^ht- 
an^'le  triangle  attached  to  his  face  by  the 
hyputeiuise.  It  is  a  pushing  nuse,  an 
;ici[uisitive  nose,  an  inquiring  nose,  a 
nose  which,  set  in  one  direction,  will 
never  cease  going,  and  drawing  its  owner 
ifter  it,  till  both  reach  their  destination. 
The  eyes  supplement  it,  insignia  of  the 
^ame  traits  of  character. 

No  man  in  West  Virginia  is  so  well 
known  all  over  the  State.  It  may  be 
iloubted  whether  he  could  call  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  population  by 
name,  but  it  would  not  be  wholly  unsafe 
to  guess  that  there  are  very  few  of  either 
class  who  do  not  feel  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  him  to  address  him  freely 
in  any  place  where  they  meet,  for  he  is 
extremely  democratic  in  manners.  When 
he  travels  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, which  passes  through  his  lifetime's 
field  of  labor,  he  enjoys  a  continuous 
levee  from  the  time  he  boards  the  train 
till  he  leaves  it.  **  How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Davis?"  **  Good  morning,  Mr.  Davis," 
''  Why,  Mr.  Davis,  it's  a  long  time  since 
I've  seen  you  " — these  are  the  rattling 
volley  of  greetings  as  passengers  enter 
and  quit  his  car.  And  the  old  gentleman 
is  rarely  at  a  loss  for  a  response.  If  he 
cannot  always  remember  the  name  of  a 
fellow  passenger,  he  usually  manages  to 
recall  the  fact  that  a  brother  once  worked 
for  him,  or  that  a  cousin  lives  in  such- 
and-such  a  town,  or  something  else  which 


has  enough  of  the  nature  of  identification 
to  answer  practical  needs.  Not  a  few 
of  the  young  folk  who  meet  him  call  him 
(jrandpa  Davis,  catching  the  title  from 
the  lusty  sons  of  Stephen  H.  Elkins's 
brood,  who  derive  the  right  to  apply  it 
through  the  maternal  line. 

Speaking  of  the  Elkins  boys  recalls  the 
fact  that  when  they  were  little  fellows, 
and  Mr.  Elkins  was  conducting  General 
Harrison's  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
they  astonished  their  father  one  night  by 
marching  past  his  house  at  the  head  of 
a  juvenile  torchlight  procession,  with 
banners  and  transparencies  bearing  the 
portrait  of  the  opposing  candidate. 

"  Why,  what's  this  ?  "  exclaimed  Sena- 
tor Elkins,  in  a  tone  of  amazement.  "  Is 
it  possible  that  you  boys  don't  know  what 
General  Harrison  looks  like?" 

'*  That's  not  Harrison's  picture,"  an- 
swered one  of  the  youngsters,  with  ma- 
licious delight.  "  This  is  the  Grover 
Cleveland  Junior  Campaign  Club,  and 
that's  the  portrait  of  our  peerless  leader." 

"  See  here,"  roared  the  parent.  '**This 
will  never  do.  Don't  you  know  I'm  a  Re- 
publican ?  " 

"  Yoii  are,  but  ive're  not !  "  chorused 
the  Elkins  boys.  "  We're  Democrats,  like 
grandpa.  He  gives  us  a  dollar  whenever 
we  ask  him,  and  we're  going  in  for  a 
Democratic  administration  and  good 
times." 

Washington,  D.  C. 


C^ 
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BY 'JOSEPHINE  PRESTON  PEABODY 


They  have  bidden  me  cast  away 

Gods  of  the  field  and  tree ; 
And  the  molded  shape  of  clay, 
For  an  image  that  deceives. 
All  the  green  things  that  be, 
Now  they  would  have  me  see 
Nothing  but  leaves ! 

But  I  take  not  back  my  love ; 

Not  for  the  bidding  thus! 
And  wide  around,  above, 
And  little  for  eyes  and  ears, 
Life  is  still  murmurous; 
Love,  ever  near  to  us, 
Everywhere  hears. 


And  the  gods  that  have  been  of  old, 

And  the  thousand  gods  that  be, 
Seeking  thy  thousandfold 
Answer,  forever  sought, — 
Images  strange  to  see, 
Striving  to  image  Thee, 
Are  they  as  naught? 

Speak  to  us,  All  and  One! 
Only  man's  heart  is  hard. 
Which  little  god  undone, 
Shattered  before  thine  eyes, 
Beautiful,  sorry,  marred, — 
Which   little  longing  shard 
Wilt  thou  despise? 
Cambriogh    Mass 


Senator  Fairbanks — The  Boy  and  Man 

BY  E.  L  LEWIS 

[:Mr.  Lewis  is  one  of  the  edltois  ot  the  Indianapolis  NcwSj  and  is  therefore  a  fel- 
low townsman  of  Senator  Fairbanks.  The  pictures  that  accompany  this  article  were 
furnished  by  the  Fairbanks  family,  and  are  probably  Impossible  to  duplicate. — Editor.] 


THE  log  cabin  statesman  has  not 
passed  yet,  tho  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  and  principal  among 
them  the  elimination  of  the  log  cabin  by 
the  clearing  of  forest  lands,  the  day  is 
Hearing  when  the  democratic  American 
mind  will  not  be  able  to  trace  greatness 
back  to  such  humble  homes.  "  From 
the  log  cabin  to  the  White  House  " — how 
long  has  that  summary  of  successful 
lives  stood  as  exemplifying  possibilities 
in  this  land,  where  children  are  not  born 
to  class  or  caste. 

In  the  nomination  of  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks,  the  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  Indiana,  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  the  Republicans  again 
have  gone  to  that  source  of  so  much 
greatness — the  Ohio  cabin.  It  was  only 
May  nth,  fifty-two  years  ago,  that  a  boy 
was  born  in  a  little  single-room  log  cabin 
in  a  half-acre  clearing  on  one  of  the  bluffs 
overlooking  the  picturesque  Big  Dar- 
by Valley  in  North  Central  Ohio,  and  it 
was  this  boy  that  became  the  man  whom 
the  Republicans  at  Chicago  nominated 
for  Vice-President.     When  he   reached 


the  climbing  age  in  that  cabin,  he  went 
to  bed  in  the  loft,  reaching  it  by  the 
crude  ladder  from  the  living  room. 
When,  ''  barefoot  boy  with  cheeks  of 
tan,"  he  had  passed  the  chores-doing 
years,  he  helped  to  clear  the  forest,  he 
tilled  the  soil  and  harvested  ^he  crops  in 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  and  went  to 
the  old  district  school  in  the  winter.  He 
studied  at  night  before  the  great  open 
fire  place,  while  the  meals  were  being 
cooked  on  the  cranes  and  in  the  baking 
pans.  He  started  to  college  with  only 
$41  and  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  there 
"  bached  "  and  worked  his  way  to  grad- 
uation with  honor.  He  became  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  correspondent  with  day 
work  and  attended  law  schools  at  night. 
Thus  he  gained  admittance  to  the  bar, 
and  by  the  same  methods  of  industry 
soon  became  one  of  the  best  known  rail- 
road lawyers  in  the  country.  He  was 
honored  by  his  adopted  State  with  one 
of  its  seats  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
If  the  Republican  party  is  successful  next 
fall,  another  typical  career  from  the  log 
cabin    to    the    Capitol    will    have    been 
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rounded  out — or,  perhaps  not,  for  al- 
ready enthusiastic  admirers  say  the  great- 
est gift  of  the  nation  awaits  him. 

Back  in  the  Cromwell  days  in  England 
the  Fayerbankes  fathers  were  arrayed 
against  the  crown.  It  was  about  twelve 
years  after  the  town  of  Boston  was  laid 
out  that  this  Revolutionary  stock  was 
transplanted  to  American  soil  in  the  per- 
son of  one  Johnathan  Fayerbanke,  who, 
with  his  wife,  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters,   protested    not    only    against     the 


upon  some  scruples  about  publick  p'fession  of 
faith  and  ye  covenant,  yet  after  divers  loving 
conferences  with  him,  he  has  made  such  a  dec- 
laration of  his  faith  and  conversion  to  God, 
and  such  p'fession  of  subjection  to  ye  ordi- 
nances of  XT,  and  this  Xyt  he  was  readily  and 
gladly  received  by  ye  whole  church  I4d — 6m — 
1664." 

At  all  events  this  old  Johnathan  Fayer- 
banke became  such  a  force  and  estab- 
lished such  a  good  reputation  that  his 
old  home  in  Dedham,  built  in   1636,  to- 


Senator  Fairbanks  at  Twenty.     Taken   When   Graduated  from   College 


crown,  but  also  against  religious  and 
political  restrictions.  This  Johnathan 
Fayerbanke  and  his  family,  judging  from 
all  accounts  and  records,  were  sturdy 
people.  Coming  from  the  yeoman  class 
and  being  Puritans,  the  American  branch 
of  the  family  took  its  place  in  the  new 
world  without  any  great  ostentation. 
The  head  of  this  family  was  a  hard 
headed  man,  who  had  determination  and 
convictions.  Nothing  better  illustrates 
some  of  the  traits  of  his  character  than 
this  church  record: 

"  Johnathan     Fayerbanke,     notwithstanding 
that  he   has   long  stood   off   from  ye   church 


day  is  one  of  the  shrines  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  In  that  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  the  one  following, 
the  Fayerbanke  family — in  that  time 
abbreviated  to  Fairbanks — became  well 
known  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  also 
in  Connecticut  and  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  seventh  generation  one  Loris- 
ton  Monroe  Fairbanks,  born  in  Connec- 
ticut, and  put  to  work  early  in  the  woolen 
mills  at  Ware,  in  Massachusetts,  was 
caught  in  the  great  Western  movement, 
which  landed  him,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Ohio 
country.    North  of  the  village  of  Spring- 
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field  1k'  hiiill  a  w.i^on  making  .sli()|)  ami 
fur  a  luiinhcr  of  years  lie  workcil  at  his 
trade.  It  was  in  those  years  that  he  met 
one  Mary  Adelaide  Smith.  Mary  Ade- 
laide, like  l^iirhaiiks,  came  from  sturdy 
stock,  a  New  York  State  hraiich  of  the 
mimerons  Smith  family.  I, ike  hair 
hanks,  her  peopK'  helieved  implicitly  in  at 
least  two  things  Mc-thodism  and  the 
aholition  of  slavery.  They  were  married, 
and  this  marriage  was  hlessed  with  ten 
iMiildren,  of  whom  Charles  Warren 
I'airhanks,  present  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  l<epul)lican 
Vice-Presidential  nominee,  is  the  oldest 
living. 

The  health  of  the  wagon  maker  gave 
way  a  few  years  after  the  marriage  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  close  his  shop 
and  get  out  into  the  open  air.  This  he 
did.  and  it  led  him  to  the  purchase  of  a 
tract  of  land  in  the  Big  Darby  country,  a 
few  miles  further  north,  and  there,  near 
I  Inionville  Center  in  Union  County,  on  a 
knoll  overlooking  the  picturesque  valley, 
he  made  his  clearing,  built  his  log  cabin 
and  planted  his  fig  tree,  and  it  was  while 
thus  living  the  humble  life  of  the  frontier 
farmer  that  there  came  into  the  little  log 
cabin  a  boy.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
cradled  in  a  sugar  trough,  but  the 
mother,  who  still  is  living  in  Springfield, 
where  four  years  ago  she  buried  her 
husband,  says  this  is  a  mistake.  "  We 
had  many  sugar  troughs  on  the  place," 
she  said,  ''  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Fair- 
banks provided  a  better  cradle  than  that." 
At  all  events  the  beginning  was  humble 
and  Mrs.  Fairbanks  to-day  takes  great 
pleasure  in  telling  of  those  pioneer  days 
when  the  barefooted  boy  fell  heir  to  all 
of  the  duties  of  a  farm  hand.  Few  peo- 
ple live  near  the  Fairbanks  home  now 
that  lived  there  during  those  early  years 
of  the  boy's  life.  The  few  that  knew  him 
recall  him  as  a  long,  lean,  lank,  hard 
working  young  man  who,  in  bare  feet, 
encouraged  crops  with  old  farm  horses 
hitched  to  cultivators,  and  who  took  an 
active  hand  in  all  of  the  farm  work,  and 
who,  in  the  winter,  trudged  a  mile  and 
a  half  back  country  to  a  district  school 
instead  of  crossing  the  half  mile  of 
meadows  to  the  Unionville  Center  town 
school. 

"  We  were  very  fearful  of  town  in- 
fluences," said  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  a  few 
days  ago,  "  and  we  sent  our  children  to 
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the  district  school,  i  remember  that  it 
was  with  grave  misgivings  that  we 
hitched  up  and  drove  with  Charles  to 
Delaware,  when  he  entered  college.  We 
were  not  certain  what  would  be  the  in- 
fluences there  and  were  afraid  that,  like 
so  many  country  boys,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  town 
or  city  life.  We  were  very  uneasy,  tho 
members  of  a  neighboring  family 
would  drive  up  to  see  him  every  Satur- 
day, and  this  uneasiness  continued  until 
we  received  a  letter  from  Charles  one 
day  something  like  this : 

"  '  Dear  Mother  :  To-night  I  had  to  disobey 
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your  instructions  to  stay  off  of  the  streets  at 
night.  When  I  came  to  my  room  to-night  I 
found  that  there  was  no  oil  in  the  can,  and  I 
had  to  go  down  to  the  grocery  to  get  some.' 

That  letter  set  our  minds  at  rest,  and  we 
knew  that  the  town  influences  were  not 
corrupting  our  boy." 

But  before  those  interesting  college 
days  an  interesting  event  in  the  life  of 
the  lad  must  not  be  overlooked.  Having 
qualified  with  high  degrees  in  statesman- 
ship by  having  been  born  in  an  Ohio  log 
cabin,  at  the  age  of  4  years  young  Fair- 
banks removed  all  trace  of  that  qualifi- 
cation and  came  near  ending  his  career 
in  doing  so.  The  crops  had  favored  the 
Fairbanks  family  and  it  was  decided  that 
a  new  house,  a  two-story  home  on  the 
"  homestead "  plan,  should  be  erected. 
The  senior  Fairbanks  left  a  pile  of  shav- 
ings in  the  log  cabin  one  day  after  he  had 
been  at  work  there.  The  young  Charles, 
with  an  eye  for  neatness  that  has  always 
characterized  him,  thought  he  would 
clean  up  the  room.  But  in  carrying  the 
shavings  from  the  pile  in  the  center  of 


the  room  to  the  fire  in  the  big  open  fire 
place  he  left  a  trail  behind  him.  This 
the  fire  quickly  spread  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  little  home  was  in  flames,  and 
an  hour  later  was  a  smouldering  mass. 
The  door  of  the  cabin  was  closed  and 
never  before  had  the  lad  been  able  to 
reach  the  latch,  but,  by  some  miracle  never 
explained,  he  managed  to  get  the  door 
open  and  escaped  burning  to  death.  The 
new  home  was  occupied  in  haste  under 
these  conditions  and  it  is  the  one  that 
still  stands  and  is  known  to-day  in  Union 
and  surrounding  counties  as  the  Fair- 
banks Homestead.  But  shortly  after  the 
new  house  was  occupied  lightning  tore 
its  way  through  the  part  of  it  set  aside 
for  the  children,  and  all  of  them,  includ- 
ifig  the  present  Senator,  had  a  very  nar- 
row escape  from  death.  They  were  in 
bed  and  escaped  with  a  severe  shaking 
up. 

By  the  time  that  young  Fairbanks  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  saved 
$41,  and  with  this  and  one  suit  of  clothes 
he  started  away  from  home  to  round  out 
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his  ccluciitioii.  Willi  a  iirij^iilxjiing  Ixty 
lie  went  lo  Delaware,  Ohio,  where  the) 
entered  llic  (  )hio  Wesleyan  University, 
from  wliicli.  I'onr  years  later,  he  was 
^racliiaU'd.  j'.iil  the  ^^41  had  to  go  a  long 
way  and  young  I'^airbanks  and  a  neigh- 
horhood  hoy,  who  went  to  college  with 
iiiin,  rented  an  attic.  They  knew  how  to 
cook  eggs,  hoi!  potatoes  and  make  hatter 
cakes,  and  on  this  fare — largely  batter 
cakes-which  supplemented  a  basket  of 
food  sent  from  home  every  Saturday, 
they  existed.  But  Charles's  treasury 
had  to  be  filled  by  other  funds  and  to 
earn  the  additional  money  he  turned  to 
account  his  knowledge  of  tools  and 
worked  for  carpenters  on  Saturdays.  At 
lirst  he  was  turned  aside  by  the  white 
contractors  and  he  takes  considerable 
pride  to-day  in  relating  that  his  first  em- 
ployer on  those  Saturdays  was  a  colored 
contractor  and  that  all  of  his  fellow  work- 
men were  colored  men.  That  he  should 
accept  employment  under  these  condi- 
tions is  not  strange  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  his  parents  were  Methodists 


and  ahoiitionist.s.  That  combination  in 
thosr  days  meant  a  great  deal,  it  is  told 
that  the  cider  Fairljanks  liad  a  coiorcd 
man  working  for  him  (m  tlie  farm  and 
this  colored  man,  being  clean  and  re- 
spectable, ate  at  tiic  family  Ijoard.  On 
one  occasion,  when  harvesters  were  at 
the  I''airbanks  liome,  f)ne  of  the  hands 
employed  by  a  neighboring  farmer  re- 
fused to  sit  down  at  the  table  witli  the 
colored  man.  "Ah,  very  well,"  said  the 
head  of  the  house,  "  1  never  rerjuire  any 
man  to  eat  witli  a  coiorcd  man.  Mother, 
please  set  a  table  over  near  the  win- 
dow   for  Mr.  ,"  and  the  exclusive 

farm  liand  ate  by  himself,  while  the 
others  and  the  colored  man  laughed  anrl 
ate  at  the  family  table.  It  is  doubtful 
that  this  will  be  regarded  a  very  good 
Republican  campaign  story.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  that  flie  Senator  himself  told 
a  few  years  ago  at  a  meeting  presided 
over  by  Bishop  Grant,  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church. 

His    mother   testifies    for   that   period 
covering  his  home  life   that  Charles  was 
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always  a  good,  industrious,  obedient  and 
saving  boy.  Old  college  professors  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  say  that  he  was  a 
close  student  and  a  good  one.     Entering 
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The  Fairbanks  "  Autograph  Album,"  Where  Sen- 
ator Fairbanks  first  made  his  mark.  See  "  C. 
W.  F.,"   Near  Top 


as  a  "  prep,"  and  under  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  he  attained  that  coveted  of  all 
college  positions,  the  editorship  of  the 
college  paper,  and  he  was  graduated 
with  honors.  Incidentally  he  met  a  girl, 
one  who  admired  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  met  -the  hardships  of  his  col- 
lege life,  who  did  not  take  exceptions  to 
his  work  on  Saturdays  for  a  colored  con- 
tractor and  with  colored  workmen,  and 
one  who  defended  him  when  any  dis- 
paraging remarks  were  made  about  the 
"  long,  lean  and  lankv  from  the  coun- 
try," or  "  the  six-footer  out  at  the  el- 
bows." She  was  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Cole,  who  lived  at  Marysville,  and  her 
name  then  was  Cornelia  Cole.  It  was 
several  years  before  the  young  graduate 
was  able  to  come  back  to  Marysville  and 
offer  her  a  home,  but  he  did  it  as  soon  as' 
possible,  and  to  Cornelia  Cole-Fairbanks 
is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  Mr. 
Fairbanks's  present  position.  She,  too, 
has  attracted  much  attention.  She  is  the 
President-General  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  It  was  at  the 
great  reception  tendered  Senator  Fair- 


banks by  the  people  of  Indianapolis,  when 
he  returned  to  that  city  from  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  tiiat  high  tribute  was 
paid  her  as  *'  a  woman  beloved  by  all 
women."  In  answering  this  tribute, 
Senator  Fairbanks  was  so  much  over- 
come that  tears  filled  his  eyes  and  an  im- 
pressive silence  was  the  high  tribute  paid 
to  her  and  her  loyalty. 

But  the  old  college  days  were  strenu- 
ous. There  are  many  stories  of  them. 
It  seems  that  in  wrestling  with  his  room 
mate,  Ira  Andrews,  one  day,  the  "  prep  " 
split  his  only  trousers,  and  so  meager  was 
the  wardrobe  that  he  had  no  money  on 
hand  with  whicli  to  buy  others.  He  and 
Andrews  went  to  a  clothing  merchant 
and  asked  for  credit  for  a  $3.25  pair, 
Fairbanks  firomising  to  pay  him  the  next 
week.  Credit  was  refused.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  another  clothing  firm,  Pum- 
phrey  &  Jones,  who  extended  the  credit 
and  received  payment  as  promised.  But 
whether  they  were  hard  days  or  not,  they 
were  happy  and  profitable  ones,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  a  close  the 
young  man  became  the  agent  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  Associated  Press  in  Pitts- 
burg, and,  making  his  living  by  that 
work,  he  spent  his  nights  in  law  school. 
Later  he  did  the  same  at  Cleveland 
and  then  it  was  that  an  uncle,  one  of 
his  mother's  brothers,  offered  an  op- 
portunity at  Indianapolis,  and  he  went 
there  as  an  attorney  for  a  short  line 
railroad.  That  was  the  beginning  from 
which  he  climbed  the  ladder. 

It  was  in  1897  that  Daniel  W.  Voor- 
hees,  widely  known  as  "  the  tall  scyca- 
more  of  the  Wabash,"  vacated  his  seat  of 
long  tenure  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  the  first  Re- 
publican from  Indiana  to  appear  in  the 
upper  branch  of  Congress  in  many 
years,  was  elected  to  it.  His  public 
career  since  then  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recital  in  this  article. 

The  man,  as  the  boy,  has  never  been 
a  player.  Life  has  always  been  taken 
seriousl}^  by  him,  but  he  has  one  failing 
which  has  cropped  out  at  Washington.  It 
is  "  the  stirring  off  habit."  His  quiet 
little  "  stir-off "  parties  have  been  a 
source  of  diversion  that  has  become  pop- 
ular with  staid  old  Senators  at  Washing- 
ton who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
his  guest  at  them.  On  these  occasion* 
the  dignified  garb  is  laid  aside,  and  with 
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l)i^  iron  spoon  in  Ii.iikI  iIu-  j^rowii  up 
(li.'iilfs  ol  llic  sii^ar  cainjiS  of  years  a^o 
leads  llic  way  to  llic  kitchen,  vvliorc  fresh 
maple  synii)  is  hoiled  down  to  the  candy 
stage  and  stirred  off.  There  \()n^  has 
heen  a  mystery  where  the  Senator  edu- 
cated his  "  su^ar  tooth  "  up  to  its  j)resent 
fine  degree,  and  where  he  gained  the  art 
of  making  the  hest  maple  wax  in  the 
country.  JUit  the  mystery  is  revealed 
when  one  visits  the  old  h'airhanks  home- 
stead farm  in  the  Big  Darhy  country. 
Hack  on  the  farm  still  remain  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Fairhanks  sugar  camp.  Jt 
was  his  favorite  resort  in  sugar  season 


and  out  of  sugar  season,  and  there  on  a 
^reat  heech  tree,  known  now  as  the  I'air- 
hanks  autogra|)h  album,  he  made  liis 
lirst  lasting  mark  in  the  world.  It  is 
plain  "  C.  W.  F.,"  cut  so  deep  with  his 
jack  knife  years  ag(j  that  the  wound  in 
the  hark  has  not  heen  C(jvered.  It  is  high 
above  most  of  the  other  markings  of  the 
members  of  the  family  and  where  only 
a  si -X- foot  lad  cc)uld  have  placed  it.  The 
h'airbanks  family,  which  througli  Mrs. 
Fairbanks,  senior,  still  holds  the  farm, 
has  built  a  fence  around  this  tree  to  pro- 
tect it  and  its  precious  markings. 

Indianai'OLIS,  Inu. 


President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Fairbanks.     Taken  Last  Week  at  tlie  President's  Home  in  Oyster 

Bay,  N.  Y. 
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The   Amusement   Business 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 

"  A  trip  up  the  Hudson,  or  down  tlic  bay,  decent  people  have  in  the  aggregate  more 

A  trolley  to  Loney  or  Far  Rockaway,  ,^l^,jey  to  spend  than  tile  dissipated,  even 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon.  «k,,   fi,^.,    ,.     .,  i     t^        ^                 •       i        4.1     4. 

^  tiio  tney  spend  it  more  sparingly ;  that 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  effort  being  eleven  dimes  were  more  than  a  dollar; 
made  to  change  the  name  of  Coney  ^i'^<^l  that  a  show  which  can  take  in  the 
Island  to  *'  Surf  Island,"  or  some  whole  family  pays  better  than  a  show 
other  name  without  the  peculiar  and  where  only  one  would  go.  A  reform 
somewhat  embarrassing  associations  of  based  on  financial  advantage  is  likely 
the  old,  will  not  succeed.  It  should  stand  to  prove  lasting.  People  sought  the 
as  an  evidence  that  a  place  as  well  as  a  vicious  amusements,  not  so  much  for  the 
person  can  reform,  l-'or  Coney  Island  vice  as  for  the  amusement,  and  when 
has  reformed.  Even  a  naturally  incred-  they  found  they  could  get  the  latter  with- 
ulous  public  must  be  convinced  of  that,  out  the  former  they  flocked  to  Coney 
Coney  Island  is  no  Sunday  school  yet,  Island  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day. 
but  it  is  probable  that  nowhere  else  in  Important  factors  in  the  development 
the  world  can  be  found  so  great  a  va-  of  the  new  Coney  Island  are  the  syndi- 
riety  of  popular  amusement  with  so  little  cated  amusements;  first.  Steeplechase 
of  the  essentially  vicious  as  on  this  little  Park,  last  year  Luna  Park,  this  year 
strip  of  sand  which  for  two  centuries  has  Dreamland.  The  proprietors  of  Dream- 
been  a  pleasure  ground  to  the  metropolis,  land  claim  that  $3,500,000  was  spent  bc- 
In  Texas  and  Colorado  towns  the  lowest  fore  its  gates  were  opened,  and  the  own- 
dive  is  apt  to  be  called  *'  the  Coney  Is-  ers  of  Luna  Park  state  that  $750,000 
land,"  and  from  the  date  that  Sunday,  vvas  paid  out  this  year  on  additional  at- 
just  60  years  ago,  when  it  was  reported  tractions.  Just  as  in  manufactures  it  has 
that  the  enormous  number  of  300  vehicles  been  found  advantageous  to  combine  all 
had  paid  toll  on  old  Shell  Road,  people  the  interdependent  industries,  so  in  the 
all  over  the  country  have  been  shocked,  amusement  business  it  was  found  profit- 
both  at  its  sinfulness  and  popularity,  able  to  bring  together  into  one  inclosure 
Men  w^ent  to  the  seaside  resort  to  be  all  the  popular  forms  of  entertainment 
free,  as  they  said,  from  the  convention-  and  exclude  fraudulent  and  offensive 
alities  of  the  city;  the  said  conventionali-  features  and  objectionable  characters, 
ties  being,  apparently,  the  Ten  Command-  The  admission  is  only  10  or  15  cents 
ments.  and  a  view  of  the  "  park  "  itself,  with  its 

Shows  that  were  not  immoral  were  holiday  thousands,  its  free  shows,  and  its 
mostly  fakes.  Visitors  expected  to  be  illuminated  palaces  of  staff,  is  sufficient 
sold  and  were  rarely  disappointed.  Loud  in  itself  to  repay  the  trip.  It  is  a  devel- 
mouthed  barkers  coaxed,  threatened  and  opment  of  the  medieval  street  fair,  a 
jeered  the  passing  crowd  into  the  booths,  twentieth  century  Corso  in  carnival  time, 
where,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  On  every  side  are  offered  enticing  en- 
most  of  their  money  was  extorted.  tertainments,  always  just  about  to  begin, 

The  reform  of  Coney  Island  was  ef-  and,  if  you  do  not  find  them  all  that  your 
fected  not  so  much  by  the  pressure  of  imagination  led  you  to  expect,  it  is  be- 
public  opinion  of  the  respectable  people  cause  you  have  too  active  an  imagination, 
who  did  not  go  there,  or  internal  con-  and  you  console  yourself  that  the  show 
viction  of  sin  on  the  part  of  the  dive  has  only  cost  you  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
keepers,  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  cents,  and  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  hour, 
law,  altho  some  courageous  police  action  In  general,  only  soft  drinks  are  sold  in 
wiped  out  the  most  disreputable  of  the  the  park,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  one  sees 
gambling  hells,  but  primarily  because  it  a  drunken  or  disorderly  person.  Police- 
was  discovered  that  vice  does  not  pay  men  are  chiefly  for  ornament,  and  the 
as  well  as  decency.  It  was  learned  that  arrests  reported  after  200,000  pleasure 
134 
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Luna  Park  by  Night 


seekers  have  spent  the  day  at  the  island 
are  very  few ;  a  marked  contrast  with 
the  record  of  old  Coney.  Your  pocket- 
book  is  not  safe  there  yet,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  opened  by  another  than  your- 
self. It  is  the  ordinary  American  crowd, 
the  best  natured,  best  dressed,  best  be- 
having and  best  smelling  crowd  in  the 
world ;  not  vulgar  unless  we  mean  by 
that,  as  many  do,  being  obviously  and 
audibly  amused : 
"  Some  think  there's  nothing  half  so  good 

As  oysters,  roasted,  fried  or  stewed ; 

And  others  think  the  pleasure's  more 

A-sliding  down  the  cellar  door." 

For  each  of  the  two  great  categories 
into  which  the  poet  thus  divides  human- 
ity, their  favorite  amusement  is  provided. 
For  the  first  there  are  restaurants ;  for 
the  second  there  is  a  sort  of  magnified 
cellar  door,  long,  wide  and  smooth,  tho 
provided  with  enough  bumps  to  make  it 
exciting,  down  which  the  adventurous 
slide,  landing  in  a  mattress  at  the  bottom ; 
also  a  long  and  steeply  sloping  trough, 
with  unexpected  turns,  out  of  which  a 


constant  stream  of  men,  women  and 
children  pour  before  the  delighted  specta- 
tors. There  are  many  other  devices  by 
which  the  people  are  made  involuntarily 
to  contribute  to  each  other's  amusement. 
There  are  seats  that  thump  when  one  sits 
on  them,  sidewalks  that  jiggle,  sudden 
winds  that  blow  off  hats,  and  mirrors  of 
various  curvature  that  continuously  re- 
flect moving  caricatures. 

In  the  popular  amusements  is  most 
strikingly  manifested  that  curious  dispo- 
sition of  people  to  make  their  amuse- 
ments so  like  their  daily  life.  Like  the 
power  horse  which  was  driven  around  the 
ring  from  left  to  right  every  day,  and  so 
on  Sunday,  to  rest  himself,  went  around 
all  day  from  right  to  left,  so  human  be- 
iuQ-s  in  their  hours  of  recreation  merelv 
modify  their  daily  treadmill.  Farmers' 
boys,  when  they  get  together,  play  base- 
ball or  do  athletic  stimts ;  ministers  for 
vacation  go  to  a  convention  where  they 
can  hear  preaching;  cowboys  do  rough 
riding  for  their  amusement;  school- 
ma'ams  on  a  holiday    get    up    spelling 
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matches  aiul  literary  people  play  crainlu).  imposed  upon  it  during  the  past  ten 
So  these  city  people,  tired  by  the  jar  and  thousand  years  by  the  permanence,  ex- 
noise  and  glare  and  crowds  of  the  streets,  pense  and  weight  of  the  material.  The 
go  for  recreation  where  all  these  are  imagination  of  the  designer  riots  in  new 
intensifiei* 
try. 


n     ie\.icaiiuii     wiicic    aii     iiicsc     aic      iiiiagiiiaiiuii  oi    luc  ucMgiiei    i  luta   iii   new 

ified,  instead  of  to  the  quiet  coun-     and  striking  effects.     The   sight  of  this 
The    switchbacks,    scenic    railways     rioting  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  it  is 


Elephant  Shooting  the  Chutes  at  Luna  Park 


and  toy  trains  are  merely  trolley  cars,  a 
little  more  uneven  in  roadbed,  jerky  in 
motion  and  cramped  in  the  seat  than  the 
ordinary  means  of  transportation,  but  not 
much.  The  burning  building  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  attractions,  because 
it  is  most  like  what  they  have  all  seen 
and  know  about  and,  therefore,  are  most 
interested  in.  The  Ferris  wheel  and  the 
gigantic  see-saw  are  but  exaggerations 
of  the  ordinary  elevator,  and  the  towers 
are  not  unlike  office  buildings. 

The  most  beautiful  features  of  these 
playgrounds  of  the  million  are  made 
possible  by  the  introduction  of  two  new 
architectural  factors,  both  practically 
discovered  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1893,  staff  and  electric 
lights.  The  utilization  of  staff  and  steel 
frees  architecture  from  the  restrictions 


very  encouraging  to  have  the  oldest  of 
the  arts  show  signs  of  new  life.  For  my 
part  I  do  not  see  why  staff  is  not  as 
beautiful  as  marble,  and,  if  a  structure  is 
graceful  and  harmonious  in  itself,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me  that  it  will  not 
last  a  thousand  years.  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  there  to  see  it  then,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  posterity  will  be  able  to  build  new 
and  statelier  mansions  and  be  very  thank- 
ful to  us  that  we  did  not  consider  our- 
selves conceited  enough  to  build  for  them. 
Those  to  whom  permanence  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  beautiful  should  cer- 
tainly have  consistency  enough  not  to 
admire  a  sunset,  an  opera  or  a  maiden's 
smile. 

At  night,  when  the  shams  and  incon- 
gruities are  hidden  and  the  architectural 
features    are    outlined    by    luuulrods    of 
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thousamls  of  electric  lij^lits,  the  spectacle 
of  the  Dreamlaiul  tower,  375  feet  liigh, 
as  seen  from  the  water,  and  of  the  court 
of  I.una  Tark,  is  ((iiite  fairy-like  and  en- 
chanting. Snrely  it  is  a  great  advanci-  in 
methods  of  lighting  since  the  time  when 
men  slipped  down  ropes  over  the  dome 
of  St.  I'eter's  in  Rome,  lighting  the  llam- 
bcaux  as  they  went,  sometimes  one 
of  the  men  falling  to  the  ground  through 
the  breaking  of  a  rope,  and  when  the 
admiring  crowds  gathered  in  the  arcade 
at  Milan  to  watch  that  miracle  of  in- 
genuity, a  little  steam  engine  running 
around  the  cornice  of  the  dome  and  light- 
ing the  gas  jets  as  it  passed.  Now,  line 
by  line,  as  we  watch  in  the  twilight,  as 
if  lit  by  an  unseen  taper,  as  if  drawn  by 
the  architect  on  the  darkness  by  a   pen 


of  the  most  p(jjnilar  amu.scmcnts  they 
provide  titillatirin  for  a  more  obscure 
.sen.se,  only  recently  recognized  by  psy- 
chologists, the  sense  of  equilibrium,  the 
sen.se  which  is  affected  when  the  motion 
of  the  body  is  changed  in  direction  or 
si)eed,  a  sense  located  in  part  in  the  semi 
circular  canals  of  the  ears.  This  sense, 
like  all  the  others,  is  a  source  of  acute 
misery,  the  fear  of  falling  and  the  feeling 
of  seasickness,  when  stinudated  too  sud- 
denly or  too  long,  but,  when  gently  ex- 
cited, gives  a  .sensation  of  pleasure.  The 
magnified  merry-go-rounds,  the  moun- 
tainous railways,  tlie  big  steel  arms  which 
lift  and  swing  and  whirl  people  high  in 
the  air,  the  chutes,  the  loop,  all  act  chief- 
ly on  this  sense. 

With  these  must  be  classed  as  causing 


General  View  of  "  Dreamland  "  from  the  Top  of  the  Chutes 


of  fire,  the  building  slowly  appears,  until 
with  a  final  flash  it  stands  like  a  glorified 
ghost  of  itself  in  the  night. 

Not  only  do  our  modern  entertainers 
cater  to  the  ordinary  senses  by  music, 
colored    lights   and   food,   but   in   many 


the  same  sensations  the  illusions  of  mo- 
tion. The  haunted  swing,  where  the 
room  turns  round  and  the  spectator  feels 
himself  to  be  standing  on  his  head,  and 
the  airship  in  which  one  goes  to  the  moon 
both  give  the  false  interpretations  of  the 
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Fighting  the  Flames    (Dreamland) 


visual  impressions  the  same  feeling  of 
delightful  dizziness. 

To  the  pleasure  of  rapid  and  unusual 
motion  is  added  in  many  of  the  amuse- 
ments the  delight  of  danger.  This  is,  of 
course,  mostly  an  illusion,  for  accidents 
to  the  participants  are  rare,  but  the  ap- 
parent risk  gives  one  a  sense  of  personal 
daring  very  gratifying  to  us  all,  and  as 
each  boat  load  plunges  down  the  chutes 
into  the  lagoon  this  finds  expression  in  a 
cry  for  protection  from  feminine  and  an 
answering  shout  of  triumph  from 
masculine  throats. 

The  pleasures  of  peril  are  enjoyed 
vicariously  by  looking  at  women  escape 
from  the  burning  building  by  a  leap  into 
the  fire  net,  the  trapeze  performers  and 
wire  walkers,  the  bicycle  rider  looping 
the  gap,  and  the  man  who  dares  to  be  a 
Daniel  and  go  into  the  lions'  den.  But 
our  feeling  for  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings of  others  is  easily  jaded,  so  the  feats 
must  each  year  be  more  and  more  dan- 
gerous to  excite  the  interest  of  the  spec- 


tators. How  far  the  cultivation  of  this 
appetite  will  go  no  one  can  foretell.  At 
present  a  slight  shudder  passes  over  the 
crowd  and  their  pleasure  in  the  spectacle 
is  distinctly  impaired  when  a  Japanese 
tumbler  falls  to  the  ground  and  crushes 
his  head,  and  the  scene  at  the  fire  becomes 
too  realistic  by  the  killing  of  a  man  witli 
the  fire  engine,  but  no  doubt  this  squeam- 
ishness  will  be  soon  overcome,  and,  in 
fact,  must  be  if  this  kind  of  amusement 
is  to  go  on.  The  popularity  of  modern 
football  shows  how  easily  the  crowd  can 
be  trained  to  cruelty  and  to  watch  with 
indifference  and  even  delight  the  bearing 
from  the  field  of  young  men  maimed  in 
the  struggle.  The  Romans  were  wiser 
than  we  in  using  criminals  and  prisoners 
for  this  purpose  instead  of  their  brightest 
and  best  educated  men.  It  cannot  be  long 
at  the  present  rate  before  fights  of  wild 
beasts  are  added  to  these  popular  amuse- 
ments ;  indeed,  they  are  not  infrequent 
now,  altho  not  prearranged,  and  perhaps 
in  time  our  girls  will  turn  down  their 
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iliiinihs  with  llio  same  joy  as  the  Vestal 
Virf^iiis  to  have  a  defeated  ^hi(hator  put 
out  of  his  misery. 

I'aiiorainic.  elTects  arc  most  jjopular 
when  tliey  represent  some  ^reat  (lisaster. 
The  "  Slocnm  "  is  not  yet  i)reseiit('(l,  hut 
Texas  and  rennsylvaiiia  are  far  enough 
away  so  the  (jalvcston  and  Johnstown 
Hoods  can  he  given,  and  l'omi)eii  and 
St.  IMerre  are  destroyed,  and  the 
"  Maine  "  and  the  "  Merrimac  "  l)l()wn 
up,  and  other  hattles  refonj4ht,  every 
hour  to  the  ^reat  <leHf;ht  of  the  nudtitnde. 
Considered  as  spectacles  some  of  tliese 
are  very  ingeniously  given,  and  since 
they  are  accompanied  by  a  lecture,  they 
have  some  educational  value. 

Among  the  instructive  features  are 
also  to  be  classed  the  reproduction  of  the 
Durbar,  the  Indian  and  other  villages, 
the  Dumont  air-ship,  the  submarine  boat 
and  many  others. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  old  taste  for 
freaks,  for  human  and  animal  deformi- 
ties, seems  to  have  been  outgrown.  Liv- 
ing skeletons,  bearded  ladies,  five-legged 
calves  and  the  like  have  almost  disap- 
peared. Dwarfs  are  still  in  demand,  but 
not  the  ugly  and  misshapen  kind. 

After  all,  the  social  feature  is  the  im- 
portant one  in  popular  amusements. 
Does  any  one  go  to  Coney  Island  alone  i^ 
To  get  away  for  a  holiday,  to  "  go  some 
place/'*   is   the  common   desire.     Hos- 


*  The  authorify  for  the  use  of  this  popular 
phrase  will  be  found  in  any  stamlnrd  grammar 
published  in  the  twenty-first  century. 


pilality  and  visiting  in  the  country  sense 
being  impossible  in  city  flats  people  tmist 
meet  in  i)ublic,  and  little  trips  ljy  sea  or 
land  afford  this  <Ji>portunity.  '1  he  ref- 
erence lo  "  dear  little  Coney  Isle  "  in  the 
folk  lov(!  s(;ngs  sh(jw  what  a  part  it  lias 
played  as  a  matchmaker.  Many  a  young 
coui)le  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
each  other  in  this  .short  journey  that  they 
have  decided  to  continue  traveling  to- 
gether through  life,  and  a  sudden  clutcli 
of  his  arm  when  the  boat  goes  through 
the  mill-race  has  often  brought  a  young 
man  to  realize  how  pleasant  it  would  be 
to  have  the  right  to  protect  and  cheer 
the  maiden  by  his  side.  The  young  man 
who  takes  his  girl  to  Coney  has  also  a 
chance  to  hnd  out  whether  she  is  eco- 
nomical or  extravagant  in  her  tastes.  A 
little  more  thought  fulness  of  her  escort's 
pocketbook  would,  therefore,  often  pay 
the  girl  in  the  long  run.  Since  time  is 
money,  some  girls  think  that  the  more 
money  is  spent  the  better  time  they  have 
had.  As  1  stepped  off  the  steamer  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  arduous  investigations 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  this  ar- 
ticle, I  overheard  the  scrap  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  two  girls,  temporarily 
parted  from  their  escorts.  Said  the  girl 
in  the  red  hat  to  the  girl  in  the  white 
one : 

''  What  sort  of  a  time  did  you  have?  " 
''  Great.    He  blew  in  $5.00  on  the  blow 
out." 

''  You  beat  me  again.    My  chump  only 
spent  $2.55." 
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I  let  him  in  and  shut  the  door, 
And  when  the  key  was  turned 

There  leapt  a  look  into  his  face — 
A  look  I  had  not  learned ! 


Ah !     Then,    how    gray   and    small    the    room 

That  I  had  dreamed  so  fair ! 
Kow  paltry  were  its  furnishings. 

Its  wealth  of  book  and  chair ! 


Within  the  four  walls  of  my  heart 
He  sudden  stalked  a  lord. 

Possessed  of  all  he  did  survey. 
To  hold  by  might  of  sword ! 


The   wide-flung   window   seemed   to  shrink, 
That  long  my  stars  had  framed ' 

The  stretch  of  daisy  fields  and  hills 
Lay  startled  and  ashamed ! 


And  all  my  little  world  was  his, 
Which  once  had  stretched  so  w^ide ! 

He  holds  the  key  upon  his  palm, 
And  jingles  it  with  pride! 

Grand  Rapids,  Mjch. 


What   May    Happen   in    Russia 

BY  S.  KNIAJNINE 

[The  Huthur  ot  thin  article  wuh  formerly  editor  In  chief  of  the  Bwoboda  (Liberty), 
the  organ,  whlih  a!)i)eared  for  Home  time  In  TariH,  of  the  KuHsian  advanced  party. — 
Kditoh.  ] 

Till',  greatest  enemy  of  the   Russian  where,    furthermore,    coUisions   between 

Government   is   not   the   Japanese  citizens  and  soldiery  occur  almost  daily, 

army  facing  General  Kuropatkin,  Finland,  too,  is  another  Poland.     The 

but    rather    the    army    of    discontented  valiant,    liberty-loving   Finns   detest   the 

people  at  home  within  the  borders  of  the  present  regime  of  perjury,  illegality  and 

Empire  itself,  whom  Governmental  op-  violence  set  up  against  them  by  M.  de 

pression,    through    long   years    of    evil-  Plehwe,  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  In- 


doing  of  all  sorts, 
in  all  parts  of  the 
vast  monarchy, 
has  raised  up  as 
an  implacable  ene- 
my. 

in  this  large  and 
powerful  body 
of  malcontents  we 
should  place  first 
the  subjected  races, 
peoples  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  har- 
assment on  the 
part  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  author- 
ities. 

In  this  category 
the  Poles  deserve 
to  take  front  rank, 
filled  with  anger 
and  hatred,  as  they 
are,  against  the 
Governmental  pol- 
icy of  excess- 
ive   Russification, 


S.  KNIAJNINE 


terior,  and  by  Gen- 
eral Bobrikoff,*  the 
Military  Governor 
of  Finland.  The  la- 
mentable condition 
of  affairs  in  that 
part  of  the  Empire 
was  fully  laid  be- 
fore the  readers  of 
The  Independent 
by  Mr.  Erik  Ehr- 
strom  on  Decem- 
ber 3d  last.  The 
Russian  Govern- 
ment has  nothing 
to  hope  for  and 
everything  to  fear 
from  that  quarter. 
This  is  only  too 
evident. 

The  whole  Cau- 
casus is  also  in  a 
slumbering  state  of 
revolt,       especially 
since  the  Georgians 
have  begun  to  or- 
g  a  n  i  z  e     revolutionary     societies     and 
the    Armenians,    who,    since    the 
Government     has     laid     heavy     hands 
on     their     lands     and     the      National 
Church,    are    second    to    none    in    their 


which  prohibits  the  teaching  of  the  ma- 
ternal tongue  in  the  schools  of  Russian 
Poland,  a  portion  of  the  Empire 
which  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  ex- 
traordinary excitement.  Indeed,  since  unurcn,  are  secona  to  none  m 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  two  power-  hatred  of  all  that  pertains  to  Czardom. 
ful  anti-Governmental  parties,  the  Popu-  So  here,  too,  a  goodly  number  of  troops 
lar  League  and  the  Socialist  Party,  have  must  be  kept  unoccupied, 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  I  say  nothing  of  vast  Siberia,  where 
a  bloody  act  of  coercion,  to  use  all  their  scattered  over  the  whole  country  are 
influence  to  dissuade  their  partisans  colonies  of  convicts  and  political  exiles 
from  having  recourse  to  an  open  insur-  who  detest  their  keepers,  both  of  low  and 
rection.  The  consequence  is  that  the  high  degree,  and  where,  a  few  weeks 
Russian  Government  dare  not  withdraw      — 

^«,,    +^^/^^o    (^r^^^    fl-iz:.    TD^I.VU    13^^,, :«^^^  *  This  article  was  written  a  day  or  two  betor© 

any  troops  trom   the  Polish  Provmces,  Bobrikors  assassination.— editor. 
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n^o,  nearly  4(),(kxj  iiiiiahilanls  of  one 
single  ic^idii  dt'siri'd  to  ciiii^Matc  to 
China  in  oicU  r  to  escape  llu-  vcx.ilioim  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

In  the  interior  of  Knssia  proper  \vc 
lind  three  revohitionary  parties  holdly 
lacing  the  (iovernnient  of  the  Czar,  -the 
Social  Democrats,  the  Kevolntionary  So- 
cialists and  the  Union  of  I  lehrevv  So- 
cialists. All  three  are  keeping  np  a  con- 
tinnal    propaganda    addressed    to    every 


of  things  is  a  moral  defeat  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, (piite  as  fatal  as  those  f>cca- 
sioiifd  hy  the  Japanese  on  the  battlefield, 
lint  what  weakens  still  more  the 
present  (Government  in  its  home  policy  is 
the  presence  of  a  new  force,  which  is 
hegimiing  to  take  on  an  organize<l  fcjrm 
and  to  loom  large  on  the  Russian  jx)- 
litical  hori/.<Jii.  I  refer  to  the  Liberal 
I'arty,  representing  and  including  all  the 
various  strata  of  the  nobility,  nmnicipal 


stratum    of    society,    but    especially    to  bodies,  district  governments,  the  burgher 

the      w(M"king     classes      of      the      cities  classes  of  the  cities  and  the  liberal  pro- 

and     even     to     those     of     the     country  fessions,  which,  after  a  long,  a  too  long, 

of     tracts     and  period     of     passive     opposition,     more 


districts.  Thousands 
proclamations  are 
scrattered  broad- 
c  a  s  t  throughout 
the  land,  explain- 
i  n  g  every  event 
and  the  whole  po- 
litical policy  of  the 
Government,  in  a 
spirit,  of  course,  of 
stout  opposition. 
They  have  organ- 
ized in  all  the  cities 
societies  for  the 
spreading  of  the 
good  word  and  for 
agitation,  and,  in 
spite  of  wholesale 
arrests,  the  move- 
ment goes  on  un- 
checked. No  good 
is  accomplished  by 
these  wholesale  ar- 
rests, but  quite  the 
contrary.  The  au- 
thorities cannot 
kill  the  prisoners, 
who  have  to  be 
held    or    set    free. 

The  result  is  the  increment  of  the  body 
of  malcontents,  for  all  these  political  ing  rapid  progress  and  becoming  really 
prisoners  have  relatives  and  friends,  strong,  is  beginning  to  frighten  even 
This  reckless  policy  of  arresting  right  M.  de  Plehwe  himself,  who  can  no  longer 
and  left  has  called  forth  this  remark  in  restrain  himself  and  who  made  this  state- 
St.  Petersburg:  ''  Here  in  Russia,  while  ment  to  an  unfortunate  writer  who  went 
one-half  of  the  population  is  fighting  at  to  him  to  ask  why  he  was  to  be  deported, 
the  front,  the  other  half  is  kept  in  since  he  was  not  an  extremist.  ''  Yes," 
prison."  It  is  quite  true  that  the  prisons  explained,  cynically,  the  Minister  of  the 
and  jails  are  overflowing,  and  to  such  an  Interior,  "  I  know  that  you  are  not  a 
extent  that  houses  never  intended  for  this     Revolutionist.     But  it  is  no  longer  the 


MADAME   VERA   FIGNER, 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  party 
from  1879  to  1884.  She  was  condemned  to 
death  for  the  part  she  took  in  the  assassination 
of  Alexander  II,  but  was  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress    of    Schliisselburg,    where    she    still    is. 


platonic  than  prac- 
tical, are  now  cr>m- 
ing  forward  to  help 
organize  a  great 
political  i^arty  and 
to  demand  political 
reforms,  or,  rather, 
political  reform — 
that  is,  liberty.  l''or 
the  first  time  since 
a  century,  this 
party  has  an  organ 
in  the  press,  the 
Osvobojdenie  (The 
Ejifraiichisevient) , 
well  supplied  with 
money  and  good 
writers.  It  is  carry- 
ing on  a  legal 
propaganda,  criti- 
cising the  wrong- 
ful acts  of  the 
Government  a  n  d 
bravely  opposing 
every  vexacious 
and  illegal  meas- 
ure of  the  authori- 
ties. 
This  Liberal  movement,  which  is  mak- 


purpose  have  had  to  be  rented  in  which 
to  lock  up  Russian  citizens;  and  this  at 
a  moment  when  Russian  armies  need  re- 
inforcements at  the  front.     Such  a  state 


Revolutionists  whom  we  fear,  for  we 
have  a  million  (?)  bayonets  to  turn 
against  them.  It  is  you  Liberals  who 
are  a  danger,  and  especially  those  of  you 
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who  do  not  go  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law  ill  your  opposition  to  the  present 
regime."  A  Govenitiieiit  which,  hy  the 
mouth  of  one  of  its  chief  ministers, 
makes  such  a  confession  as  this — that  it 


the  Japanese — is  too  much  for  its  moral 
strength.  lUil  this  nefarious  war,  whose 
aim  and  cause  the  people  do  not  yet 
comprehend,  is  a  further  source  of  weak- 
ness to  the  present  regime,  the  effects 


fears  especially  those  who  do  not  violate  of  which  will  especially  show  themselves 

the  law  of  the  land — such  a  Government  toward  the  end  of  the  struggle.     I  refer 

making  such  a  confession  signs  therehy  to  the  enormous  material  harm  it  is  doing 

its  own  death  warrant.  the  people.     Thousands  of  families  are 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  already  ruined  and  in  mourning,  and  the 

to  understand  how   the  state  of  discon-  end  is  not  yet.   When  these  afflicted  fam- 

tent  is  becoming  general  and  how  a  re-  ilies  finally  rise  above  their  losses,  they 

volt  against  such  a  regime  is  spreading  will  Und  a  willing  ear  to  the  words  of 


through  all  classes 
of  Russian  society, 
even  those  where 
the  most  pacific 
ideas  reign.  This 
also  explains  why 
an  autocracy 
which,  during  long 
centuries,  dared  to 
do  anything,  no 
longer  dares  to  do 
many  things. 
Hence  it  is  that 
the  Government 
has  not  put  its  veto 
on  the  interference 
of  the  municipali- 
ties and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  nobility 
in  the  matter  of  the 
care  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  the 
seat  of  war.  They 
seem  to  say  to 
the  Government : 
"  You  are  incapa- 
ble of  organizing 
the  military  sani- 
tary services,  so 
let  us  do  it,  as 
this  concerns  our 
sons  and  brothers." 

The  full  significance  of  this  state  of 
mind  will  be  seen  when  the  war  comes 
to  an  end.  Then  it  will  be  found,  I  am 
sure,  that  I  have  not  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  this  Liberal  movement. 
The  great  party,  which  is  in  the  back- 
ground now,  will  then  come  to  the  fore 
with  the  will  and  the  power  to  accom- 
plish much,  I  am  convinced. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  effort 
which  the  Russian  Government  is  forced 
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the  malcontents, 
the  Revolutionists 
and  the  Liberals ; 
they  will  then  fully 
grasp  the  grave 
faults  and  criminal 
culpability  of  the 
])resent  Govern- 
inent,  which  rushed 
headlong  into  this 
murderous  strug- 
gle with  Japan.  An 
exhausted  treas- 
ury, business  stag- 
nated, all  the  evil 
results  of  a  terrible 
war,  will  add  their 
difficulties  to  the 
moral  and  political 
shortcomings  o  f 
the  regime,  which 
will  surely  be 
shaken  to  its  base 
thereby. 

Whether  the 
Japanese  are  van- 
quished or  victori- 
ous, the  present 
Government  will 
be  considered  in- 
competent. Its  in- 
capacity and  i  t  s 
negligence  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  country  are  too  evident  to  be  ex- 
plained away.  The  war  once  brought 
to  a  close,  even  more  or  less  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Russia,  the  present  regime 
must,  if  it  is  to  continue  in  any  form, 
turn  toward  the  nation  and  grant  certain 
concessions  in  the  form  of  political  lib- 
erties. There  must  be  a  free  press ;  we 
must  enjoy  the  right  of  public  meeting 
and    discussion ;    the    demands    of    the 


to  make  in  order  to  meet  the  Japanese —     municipalities  and  the  provincial  assem 
it  will  be  noted  that  I  do  not  say  to  beat    blies  must  be  received  and  listened  to ; 
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the  workiiiL;  classes  and  llic  i)rof(.'Ssi()ns 
imist  !)('  j^iaiiU'd  tin*  ri^Iil  to  loiiii  sn 
cic'tk'S  and  unions,  f^rcalci-  liberties  musl 
be  accordi'd  to  tlic  nnivcisilics,-  sucli 
arc  some  of  (lie  cliief  reforms  lliat  will 
snrely  resnit  from  ibe  present  eonllici 

If  Knssia  receives  a  decided  defeat  at 
tlie  bands  of  tbe  Japanese,  tbeii  tlie 
situation  of  tbe  Government  and  tbe 
wbole  rri^inie  will  become  more  serious; 
for,  in  tbis  case,  it  is  tbe  revolutionary 
parties  tbat  will  come  deci(ledl\'  to  tbe 
fore  and  tbat  will  take  tbe  lead  in  tbe 
reform  movement.  Vov  tbe  past  tbirty 
years  tbey  bavc  been  carryinj^  on  tbe 
figbt  against  great  odds  and  bave  felt 
tbemselves  stronger  after  eacb  reverse. 
'l\)-day  tbey  bave  many  of  tbe  lower 
classes  in   tbeir  ranks,  an   element  tbat 


lias  less  to  lo.so  and  so  much  to  ^ain. 
1  bis  uiiil<-d  luxly  is  only  awaiting  an 
opp(  Ml  unity  to  make  a  fmal  assaidt  on  the 
Governmental  citadel.  Wben  tbe  rush 
comes,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  sweep 
all  before  them,  as  the  Japanese  arc  do- 
ing in  Korea  and  China.  Then  it  will 
u(jt  be  simply  a  matter  of  reforms,  but  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  autoc- 
racy and  liberty.  'l1ie  ])res(!nt  coterie 
which  rule  Russia  never  dreamed,  when 
tbey  began  this  war,  that  they  had  started 
Czardom  on  a  course  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  fatal  fall,  or,  at  least,  a  change  of 
rei^i}ne  in  tbe  direction  of  modern  forms 
of  government.  We  are  now  moving 
toward  tbat  fall  or  tbat  change,  perhaps 
toward  both,  wdth  a  giant's  step. 

Paris.  France. 
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Why   I   Am   Still    Unmarried 

BY  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  BACHELOR 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  is  a  professional  man  who  has  received  high 
honors  from  several  universities,  and  some  of  whose  mathematical  work  has  attracted 
attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  His  views  on  matrimony  are  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  "  Bachelor  Maid  "  which  we  published  three  weeks  ago,  to  which  this 
reply  is  volunteered,  that  we  regret  that  editorial  etiquet  prevents  us  from  introducing 
them  to  each  other.— Editor.] 


WITHIN  a  few  months  I  have  been 
called,  for  the  first  time,  an  old 
bachelor.  I  object  to  tbe  ad- 
jective as  being  altogether  anticipatory. 
But  if  I  live  long  enough  I  shall  probably 
live  up  to  it,  and  meantime  I  am  philo- 
sophical. I  occasionally  ask  myself,  as 
others  ask  me,  why  it  is  that  I  am  still 
unmarried,  and  with  matrimonial  pros- 
pects as  "  unfavorable  "  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  year-book  of  my  col- 
lege class,  which  was  published  about 
twenty  years  ago.  There  may  be  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  but  among  them  is  not  the 
one  that  I  have  not  had  a  number  of  good 
offers,  nor  the  one  that  any  offer  of  mine 
has  been  declined. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  same 
rules  of  conduct  should  apply  to  both 
men  and  women,  and  children,  too — so 
far  as  they  have  maturity.  I  will  not 
criticise  a  woman  for  saying  or  doing 
anything  that  is  proper  for  a  man — the 
customs  and  conventions  of  society  to  the 


contrary  notwithstanding.  I  have  some- 
times remarked  that  I  think  it  is  just  as 
proper  for  a  woman  to  propose  matri- 
mony as  it  is  for  a  man,  even  when  it  is 
not  leap-year,  and  the  suggestion  of  this 
opinion  has  several  times  led  to  the  un- 
desired  receipt  of  such  a  proposal.  By 
these  experiences  I  have  learned  to  state 
this  article  of  my  social  creed  only  in 
anonymous  writing. 

I  also  hold  that  no  \voman,  or  man 
either,  should  choose  a  matrimonial  part- 
ner before  having  at  least  a  good  pros- 
pect of  giving  adequate  financial  support 
to  a  family.  It  is  an  ethical  principle  that 
the  acceptance  of  a  privilege  involves  the 
performance  of  a  duty. 

''A  Bachelor  Maid,"  through  the. col- 
umns of  The  Independent^  expresses 
herself  forcibly  in  regard  to  the  injustice 
of  expecting  a  woman  to  sacrifice  her 
judgment,  her  tastes,  her  ambitions  and 
her  chosen  vocation — for  which  she  has 
fitted  herself  perhaps  in  response  to  God's 
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own  voice  in  her  mind — in  order  to  ac-  Such  work  well  done  will  always  be  a 
cept  the  exclusive  and  very  fxactiug  posi-  worthy  and  blessed  service,  but  it  ought 
tion  of  a  huubckccpcr,  wife  and  uiother  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
on  the  call  of  a  man  who  chooses  her  for  independence  of  women.  I  fail  to  see 
his  partner  because  of  physiological  and  that  women  are  born  to  keep  house  any 
sociological  reasons.  She  complains  more  than  men  are  born  to  till  the 
rather  bitterly  that  men  regard  women  ground,  and  as  fast  as  labor-saving  ma- 
simply  as  home-makers,  whose  lives  are  chinery  and  methods  are  introduced  these 
to  be  absorbed  in  their  own,  and  devoted  two  time-honored  and  indispensable 
especially  to  the  raising  of  their  children,  classes  in  the  counnunity,  the  housekeep- 
Judging  from  my  own  observations,  this  ers  and  the  farmers,  decrease  in  numbers 
narrow  ideal  of  woman's  duties  is  enter-  — to  the  advantage  of  those  relieved  and 
tained  by  women  even  more  than  it  is  by  also  to  the  advantage  of  society  at  large, 
men.  The  duties  of  maternity  certainly  ought 
I  was  graduated  first  from  an  old-  not  to  be  evaded,  but  they  may  be  greatly 
fashioned  college,  and  then  took  a  post-  simplified  by  the  general  use  of  kinder- 
graduate  course  at  the  famous  co-educa-  gartens,  day-nurseries  and  all  the  other 
tional  university  whose  president  recently  approved  facilities  for  the  care  of  chil- 
recommended  the  new  bachelors  of  art  dren  which  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
and  science  to  cease  being  bachelors  in  community. 

any  other  sense.  The  change  of  atmos-  Regarding  the  number  of  children,  I 
phere  from  the  small  denominational  col-  think  the  attitude  of  every  husband 
lege  to  the  great  State  university  was  ex-  should  be  expressed  by  "  Small  favors 
hilarating,  but  nothing  impressed  me  thankfully  received."  The  only  woman 
more  than  the  high  character  of  the  I  was  ever  engaged  to  asked  me  how 
women  students.  I  became  an  enthusias-  many  children  I  would  like  to  have.  I 
tic  champion  of  co-education  as  I  began  replied,  "  Half  a  dozen,  more  or  less." 
to  realize  how  much  delightful  and  natu-  We  were  not  engaged  very  long, 
ral  stimulus  and  companionship  I  had  A  man  who  has  a  talented  and  ambi- 
missed  during  my  college  course.  But  tious  wife  with  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
even  in  my  improved  environment  I  met  career  for  herself  in  any  public  way,  or 
with  speedy  disappointment.  I  thought  in  any  congenial  business,  should  make 
such  intellectual  young  women  would  it  his  constant  pleasure  to  give  her  his 
have  superior  views  in  regard  to  social  sympathy  and  advice  therein  whenever 
questions,  and  particularly  regarding  the  asked.  He  should  treat  her  in  that  con- 
independence  of  women  and  the  ideal  of  nection  exactly  as  a  wife  ought  to  treat 
matrimony.  But,  alas,  it  was  not  long  her  husband — and  so  exemplify  the  Gola- 
before  one  of  the  brightest  of  them  told  en  Rule,  which  is  golden  simply  because 
me  about  an  indignation  meeting  the  "  co-  it  works  the  same  both  ways.  When  a 
eds  "  had  just  held  because  they  did  not  talented  woman  feels  that  her  duties  are 
receive  enough  social  attentions  from  the  limited  to  her  home  her  relations  may  ac- 
men  students.  And  another  one  to  whom  cept  her  judgment  thereupon,  and  so  far 
I  suggested  my  idea  about  their  superior  agree  with  her,  but  not  without  some  feel- 
view  of  matrimony  hastened  to  say :  "  I  ing  of  disappointment  at  her  lack  of  a 
want  to  set  you  right  on  that  subject,  broader  ambition.  The  idea  that  a  sue- 
All  the  university  girls  I  ever  heard  cessful  business  or  professional  woman, 
speak  about  it  think  just  as  girls  gen-  as  soon  as  she  is  married,  ought  to  retire 
erally  do."  I  suppose  it  is  undeniable  permanently  to  the  inclosure  of  her  new 
that  girls  generally  think  a  woman's  place  home  appears  selfish  and  contrary  to  pub- 
is in  the  home  which  she  is  predestined  lie  welfare.  On  the  other  hand,  marriage 
to  make  for  some  man.  ought  in  some  cases  to  give  a  woman  op- 
Home  making  and  family  nurture  is  a  portunity  for  service  to  the  community 
humble  service  which  is  glorified  by  love  which  her  circumstances  had  previously 
and  heaven's  own  light.  But  under  mod-  denied  her.  The  ideal  marriage  is  one  in 
ern  conditions  of  co-operative  house-  which  not  only  the  happiness  but  also  the 
keeping  and  education  it  is  a  constantly  usefulness  of  the  contracting  parties  is 
decreasing  fraction  of  the  world's  work,  increased,  so  that  the  commimity  at  large 
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participatt's  in  llu   Ijlcssin^^'  wliicli  comes  women  in  business.     I  like  to  sec  thou- 

prc-siiiiial)l)   tn  llutsc  who  cslahlish  a  new  sands  of   these   wa^c-earners  filhn^   the 

liuinc.  strcit-cars  morninj^  ainl  evening.      1  liey 

One  thinj^  strins  sine.      I  Ik    man  who  k  present  to  me  a  very  commendable  ntili- 

marrics  a  woman  witli   even  one  talent,  /alion  of  vucr^y — in  rather  marked  con- 

aiul  then  scH'ishly   uses   his   inlluciice   to  trast  with  the  economic  non  pro(hictivc- 

have  her  hide  that  talent,  will  have  mucli  ncss  of   society    women.     And  at   lunch 

to  answer  for.  lime  I  generally  go  to  some  restaurant 

Any   man  of  my   views   would   hii^hly  patronized    by    business    women    because 

appreciate  as  a  wife  a  woman  of  allairs  ilu-y  rest  my  eyes.     Tho  I  must  confess 

who  might  say  to  him  any  cveninjj^:  *' My  1   jind  it  trying  to  do    business    with    a 

dear,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  business  woman. 

calls  me  to  Chicago,  and  1  must  leave  on  The    chief    feeling    which    deters    mc 

the  midnight  train,      liefore   1   return   I  from  marriage  is  the  dread  of  waking 

shall  probably  go  to  Colorado  to  visit  the  up  some  day  and  finding  that  the  woman 

mine.     The  directors  are  discuss-  1  have  married  is  not  really  the  person  I 

ing  the  need  of  a  new  plant  and  1  want  to  supposed   her  to  be,  but   somebody  else 

examine  the  actual  conditions.     On  my  with   quite  a   different  and   uncongenial 

way  back  I  may  stop  at College  character. 

and  deliver  that  address  I  promised  last  Probably  rrfy  mother  is  the  only  woman 

year."  I  have  ever  thoroughly  understood,  anrl 

The  successful  teacher  who  urged  her  sometimes  I  am  doubtful  about  her.     If 

fiance   to   a    speedy    marriage    with    the  a  man  could  only  know  what  is  going 

argument     that      unemployed     teachers  on  in  the  minds  of  women  it  would  be 

would  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed  for  of  inestimable  assistance  in  getting  ac- 

making  a   vacancy  in    the    pedagogical  quainted.      As    it    is,    I    feel    with   most 

stafif  was  not  sound  in  her  economies.  women  somewhat  as  I  do  with  the  Japa- 

An  old  young  lady  remarked  to  me  in  nese  or  other  foreigners  who  command 

a  very  plaintive  way,  "  I  suppose  I  shall  my  sincere  respect  and  admiration   for 

always    have   to   take    care   of   myself."  their  excellent  qualities,  but  who  cannot 

Why,  indeed,  should  she  not  take  care  of  have  my  fullest  confidence  because  I  do 

herself?      She    has  a  sound  mind  in  a  not  understand  their  way  of  looking  at 

sound  body,  and  is  equipped  with  a  uni-  things,  and  who,  therefore,  always  keep 

versity  education.     At  the   moment  she  me  on  the  qui  vive  for  a  surprise, 

made  that  remark  I  believe  I  should  have  If  I  had  to  choose  matrimonially  be- 

respected  her  more  if  she  had  been  an  tween  a  bright  and  beautiful  girl  with 

illiterate  girl  boasting  of  her  smartness  an  antagonistic  disposition  and  a  hard- 

in  earning  ten  dollars  a  week  and  holding  wood  Indian  maiden — such  as  were  once 

her  job  w^hile  her  companions  in  the  shop  used    for    tobacconists'    signs — I    would 

or  factory  were  laid  off.  take  the  Indian  maiden  every  time,  be- 

A  young  lady  asked  me,  ''  What  can  a  cause  she  would  be  better  to  live  with  and 

girl  do  to  make  a  man  propose  to  her  ?  "  I  would  be   reasonably    sure    that    she 

I  replied,  ''  I  don't  know-,  I  am  sure.     I  w^ould  not  destroy  my  peace  of  mind  nor 

have  had  all  kinds  of  experiments  tried  hinder  the  execution  of  my  plans, 

on    me — ^but    none    was    successful."      I  Perhaps  ''  the  object  "  of  marriage  is 

think,  however,  that  I  would  be  most  dis-  best  achieved  wdien  not  directly  sought, 

posed  that  way  by  an  argument  showing  We  might  question  whether  the  strong, 

that   some   one's  usefulness   outside   her  heedless,   unreasoning   voice   of   fruitful 

home,  as  well  as  her  happiness  within  her  nature,  wdiich   Lester  Ward   aptly  calls 

home,  would  be  increased  by  marrying  the  "  biological  imperative,"  and  wdiich  is 

me.     I  have  never  had  presented  to  me  closely  allied  to  what  romanticists  call 

any   strong   arguments   along    that   line,  falling  in  love,  is  not  the  true  guide  to 

and  the  suggestion  is  made  as  appropriate  the  best  choice.    As  a  general  principle,  it 

to  leap-year.  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  in  the 

To  hear  a  woman  speak  in  public  I  will  choice  of  intimate  friends  and  compan- 

go  twice  as  far  as  to  hear  a  man  of  equal  ions  one   should   follow^   the   dictates   of 

ability.     I    also   thoroughly   approve   of  his  heart  fis  long  as  they  are  not  checked 
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by  the  reason  or  the  cunscience,  and  that 

specially    in   matrimonial   alliances   this 

course  may  he  expected  to  result  in  the 

*    ^'reatest    happiness    of    the    contracting^ 

parties  and  also  the  greatest  good  of  the 

ommunity,  both  present  and  future. 

Marriage,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  sacra- 
ment which  symbolizes  the  oneness  of 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  contracting 
parties.  How  can  there  be  a  true  mar- 
riage between  those  who  do  not  think 
alike?  I  have  absolutely  no  sympathy 
with  those  educators  who  hold  that  the 
sexes  should  be  educated  separately  in 
order  to  enhance  what  they  call  the  natu- 
ral difference  of  the  sexes  in  tastes, 
habits  and  methods  of  thought.  Society 
from  the  earliest  times,  by  the  subjection 
of  women  and  otherwise,  has  gradually 
produced  differences  between  the  sexes, 
and  constructed  a  barrier  between  them 
which  is  artificial  in  reality,  altho  com- 
monly called  natural  because  now  almost 
universal.  Anything  which  tends  to 
obliterate  these  artificial  distinctions 
ought  to  be  welcomed  as  promoting  the 
approach  by  humanity  to  the  highest 
ideal  of  character — which  is  neither  male 
nor  female.  There  doubtless  are  some 
natural  mental  as  well  as  physical  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes,  as  Havelock 
Ellis  has  shown  in  his  '*  Man  and  Wom- 
an," and  between  boys  and  girls,  as  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall  has  shown  in  his  recent 
work  on  the  "  Psychology  of  Adoles- 
cence," but  these  dififerences  must  be 
minimized  instead  of  being  enhanced 
when  both  sexes  approach  one  ideal. 

Biology  supports  this  view  that  non- 
essential or  secondary  sexual  differences 
are  being  eliminated  by  evolution.  In 
the  lower  orders  of  animal  life  there  is 


very  great  difference  in  the  size  and 
structure  of  the  two  sexes — much  greater 
than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  higher 
orders. 

Ethics  also  gives  support  to  the  same 
view.  Those  who  advocate  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  sexes  naturally  believe  in 
a  double  standard  of  morality — which  is 
repugnant  to  a  high  conception  of  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  principles  of 
justice  and  truth. 

Society  is  still  suffering,  unconscious- 
ly, from  a  great  curse  inherited  from  the 
days  of  chivalry,  when  the  differentiation 
of  the  sexes  reached  its  ultimate. 

I  do  not  admire  mannish  women  nor 
effeminate  men,  but  I  see  no  reason  why 
each  sex  may  not  acquire  from  the  other 
the  good  qualities  in  which  it  is  itself 
deficient,  and  so  approach  a  common 
ideal  of  perfect  humanity. 

The  reason  why  I  am  still  unmarried, 
stated  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this :  I  have 
such  a  high  ideal  of  the  supreme  mutual 
love,  admiration  and  confidence,  as  well 
as  adaptability  and  actual  agreement, 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  a  true  marriage,  and 
such  an  inclination  to  wait  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  of  those  neces- 
sary conditions  for  a  happy  union,  that  I 
have  never  yet  passed  beyond  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  infatuation  to  the 
supreme  hight  which  I  feel  sure  is  possi- 
ble and  may  at  any  time  become  actual 
in  the  presence  of  the  right  woman. 

The  trouble  with  me  is,  I  have  been 
philosophising  instead  of  falling  in  love, 
and  have  widely  distributed,  instead  of 
concentrating,  the  warm  admiration  I 
have  for  the  ability,  amiability,  efficiency 
and  beauty  of  American  women. 


More   About  Autographs 

BY  ADRIAN  il.  JOLINli,  LL.lJ. 

I'l'lio  Kfiilal  luithoi-  of  "The  ModltiitloiiM  of  au  AutoKrupli  r'olli-ctor  "  regin-uU  ttu* 
opportiiiiKy  of  vlii<ll<iitlnK  lilt)  iix'lIiodM  of  •.blulnliiu  Jiiilonniplm  ugulUNt  lh«  aiipcnilunN 
of  (he  anonymous  "  .MiiiiI.k  "  wliuHu  confrHHloiis  we  pulillMliud  May  20. — KuiTou.  1 

IN    a    rcccnl    miiiilu  r    of    Tiih:    Indk-  exhibited  to  his  parly  Jowctt,  the  n<Aetl 

I'liNDKN T  a  L;c'nlleiiiaii  who  dcscrihes  head  of  JJalhol  Cjjllegc,  wrathful  aii<l  iri- 

hiinself  as  an  "  aulographoiiiaiiiac,"  (h^niaiil   at    the   assault   upon   his   stutly 

and  who  manifestly  possesses  what  Mr.  window,    and    of    the    individual    whose 

(iilhert  calls  a  pretty  taste  for  paradox,  favorite   b(jast   was   that    he    had     been 

has   taken   up  the  cudgels  on   behalf  of  soundly  kicked  by  a  Royal  Ouke.    "Such 

the  unpopular  persons  who  "  write   for  and  so  various  are  the  tastes  of  men." 

autographs,"  and  while  he  confesses  that  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  in  his  "  Pon- 

his   pursuit   is   "  shocking,"   he   is   brave  kapog  Papers,"  speaks  of  "  the  average 

enough  to  declare  that  he  is  "  willing  t<j  aut(jgraph    hunter   with   his   purposeless 

take   the  consequences."      1   fully   agree  insistence  " — "  the  innumerable  unknown 

with  him   in   his  characterization  of  his  who  '  collect  '  autographs  as  they  would 

nefarious  habit,  and  am  content  to  sub-  collect  postage  stamps,  with  no  interest 

mil  his  case,  as  he  makes  it,  to  the  tribu-  in   the  matter  beyond  the  desire   to  ac- 

nal  of  public  opinion,  without  argument  cumulate  as  many  as  possible."     He  tells 

on  behalf  of  the  respondent.     He  is  wel-  of   a   case   w^here   a   fellow   author   was 

come  to  the  consequences,  whatever  they  asked  by  a  bereaved  widow  and  mother 

may  be.    He  has  incited  me,  however,  to  to  copy  for  her  some  lines  from  his  poem 

say  a  few  more  words  about  autographs,  on  the  death  of  a  child,  to  comfort  her 

because   he   does  me   the   honor  to   say  for    the    loss    of    her    little    girl.     Two 

"  Such    distinguished    collectors    as    Dr.  months   later   he   found   his  manuscript 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill  and  Mr.  Adrian  Joline  with   a  neat   price   attached  to  it    in   a 

turn  up  their  noses  at  my  kind,"  and  he  second-hand    book    shop.     I    am    well 

makes   some  jocose,  but  unworthy,   re-  pleased  to  be  excluded  from  that  class 

flections  upon  my  method  of  cultivating  of  autograph  seekers,  and  I  do  not  envy 

my  hobby.    He  betrays  himself  as  not  a  the  ''  Maniac  "  who  cares  to  array  him- 

real  collector,  as  only  an  amateur,  who  self  in  such  an  unworthy  company. 

has    not    approached    the    shrine    with  We  occasionally  buy  the  letters  of  the 

proper  reverence  and  preparation.     Dr.  living,  and  only  a   few  weeks  ago  the 

Birkbeck    Hill    was    in    his    lifetime    a  newspapers  were  quite  stirred  up  by  the 

scholar  and  a  clever  literary  man,  who  sale  of  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

wrote    a    pleasant    book    called    "  Talks  now  Edward  VH,  to  Mrs.  Langtry,  for 

About  Autographs,"  but  he  was  not  a  the  respectable  price  of  $90.     Even  the 

collector  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  journals  which  make  pretensions  to  de- 

the  term ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  a  "  dis-  cency   and    good    taste   broke    forth    in 

tinguished  "  collector,  altho  I  thank  the  clamor,  one  of  them  sneering  at  the  al- 

"  Maniac  "    for   conferring   upon   me   a  leged  value  of  collecting  as  a  preservative 

title  so  honorable  yet  wholly  undeserved,  of  literary  and  historical  treasures,  and 

What  amuses  me  most  about  the  rav-  another  announcing  with  oracular  final- 

ings  of  the  "  Maniac  "  is  the  assertion  ity  that  the  incident  proved  the  "  snob- 

that  collectors  of  my  own  way  of  think-  bishness  "   of  collectors.     All  these  de- 

ing  buy  at  auctions  and  through  dealers  ductions     are    based    upon    insufficient 

"  dry-as-dust  letters  written  for  the  most  premises,  the  offspring  of  imperfect  in- 

part  by  men   long  since  gone   to  their  telligence,  and  the  evidence  of  that  tend- 

fathers,"    while    the    "  pestilential    nui-  ency  to   hasty   judgment    which   marks 

sances,"    to   borrow   another    Gilbertian  the   utterances   of  the  unreflecting  and 

phrase,  confine  their  attention  to  auto-  uninformed    person.     The    chances    are 

graphs  of  the  living  and  especially  prize  that  the  bidder  was  unconsciously  com- 

the  peppery  responses  they  receive  from  peting,   through    an    agent,    with   some 

persecuted    greatness.      It    reminds    me  rival,  who  had  given  an  order  without  a 

of  the  fable  about  the  Oxford  guide  who  limit ;   or   that   the   owner  was   making 
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vvhal  lb  known  111  Wall  Street  as  a  of  lltiiry  VIII,  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  of 
*'  washed  sale,"  in  order  to  establish  a  Martin  Lnther,  the  latter  being  oddly 
market  price  for  a  luunber  of  similar  preserved  in  a  place  where  one  would 
specimens.  I  have  heard  a  rumor  that  scarcely  expect  to  find  it.  The  throngs 
a  faithless  maid  of  the  famous  actress  who  gaze  upon  the  wonderful  collection 
stole  a  lot  of  letters  from  her  mistress  in  the  liritish  Museum  testify  to  the 
and  that  the  vendee  is  endeavoring  to  fascination  which  clings  to  actual  pen- 
*'  realize  "  on  the  ill-gotten  booty.  Hut  tracings  made  by  men  and  women  of 
whether  these  conjectures  are  well-  historic  fame,  and  the  multitudes  who 
founded  or  not,  it  is  certainly  quite  easy  visit  the  Congressional  Library  in  Wash- 
to  understand  why  a  letter  from  a  royal  ington  linger  over  the  glass-covered 
personage  to  a  noted  beauty,  a  distin-  cabinets  where  the  letters  of  our  Presi- 
guished  ornament  of  the  stage,  should  dents  as  well  as  of  many  other  noted 
possess  an  interest  for  a  collector  wholly  public  men,  grouped  with  their  portraits, 
apart  from  any  element  of  snobbishness,  are  admirably  arranged  for  inspection  by 

Before  me  lies  a  faded  pamphlet,  a  the  curious. 
copy  of  '*  The  Atheneum,  or  Spirit  of  the  The  interest  of  many  examples  in  col- 
English  Magazines,"  published  in  Bos-  lections  is  purely  autographic — that  is  to 
ton  on  January  ist,  1828,  containing  ar-  say,  the  simple  fact  that  the  lines  were 
tides  unblushingly  appropriated  from  inscribed  by  the  particular  person  is  the 
British  periodicals  in  the  days  when  our  chief  stimulant  of  the  beholder's  imagina- 
own  periodicals  were  feeble,  few  and  tion.  It  may  be  merely  a  formal  docu- 
far  between.  Among  them  is  one  on  ment  to  which  only  the  signature  of 
"  Autographs,"  beginning  with  these  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  of  Napoleon,  or  of 
words :  Charles  I  of  England,  or  of  Washington 

"  In    direct    opposition    to    the    established  is  affixed ;  it  may  be  nothing  but  a  line 

maxim,  '  A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  or  two  penned  by  Samuel  Johnson,  or  by 

lion,'  the  autograph  of  a  dead  man  is  better  Dean  Swift,  by  William  Pitt,  or  by  Car- 

than  that  of  a  living  one;  mdeed,  the  longer  dinal  Richelieu, — the  effect  is  the  same, 

a   man   has   been   dead,    the   better   the   auto-  and   no   one   who   has   a  spark   of   fancy 

^'^^P  can  fail  to  gain  some  pleasure  from  the 

The  genial  ''  Maniac  "  may  whimsical-  contemplation,  for  example,  of  an  official 

ly  dispute  this  proposition,  but  it  is  an  paper  bearing  the  names  of  Charles  II 

eternal  verity,  far  beyond  the  power  of  and  Samuel  Pepys,  or  a  parchment  scroll 

any  of  us  to  controvert  successfully.    As  subscribed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.     It  is  a 

with  the  pictures  of  famous  artists,  the  simple  matter  to  advance  from  this  point 

price  increases  when  the  source  of  supply  to  the  delight  of  reading  original  letters 

is  cut  oiT,  and  the  price  measures  the  and  manuscripts  of  intrinsic  interest,  and 

value.  with  the  charm  of  reading  comes  the  joy 

I  am  glad  to  have  my  friend  draw  of  possession.  It  is  a  joy  whose  nature 
down  upon  himself  the  lightnings  of  is  absolutely  different  from  that  which  a 
great  men's  wrath,  because  some  day  the  bibliophile  experiences  when  he  gloats 
thunderers  will  be  dead,  and  his  speci-  over  his  precious  "  first  edition,"  or  hugs 
mens,  heroically  gathered  in  defiance  of  to  his  bosom  his  invaluable  Caxton. 
their  indignant  bolts,  will  be  lovingly  Sometimes  there  may  be  a  sense  of 
cherished  by  disciples  of  the  cult  whose  pride  in  the  ownership  of  a  thing  which 
coat-tails  are  immune  to  the  kicks  of  en-  no  one  else  can  own,  and  we  may  detect 
raged  authors  and  statesmen.  It  is  true,  the  note  of  triumph  sounded  in  the  boast 
nevertheless,  that  mere  "  autographs  by  occasionally  uttered  by  even  the  most 
request  "  are  of  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  modest  of  my  class, — "  No  specimen,  sir, 
a  wise  collector ;  even  when  they  have  in  the  British  Museum !  "  But  the  real 
the  spice  of  bitter  resentment  they  are  delight  Is  In  the  feeling  of  companion- 
by  no  means  precious.  ship  with  the  man  who  wrote  the  letter 

Almost  every  one  who  reads  and  thinks  or  the  book.  I  have  lived  with  Lamb, 
has  a  pleasure  In  looking  at  autographs,  talked  with  Macaulay,  listened  to  Dr. 
In  the  great  library  of  the  Vatican  I  Johnson,  admired  with  Boswell,  break- 
have  observed  the  eagerness  with  which  fasted  with  Rogers,  gazed  upon  Thack- 
the  visitors  contemplate  the  handwriting  eray  at  the   Garrick,   and   stood   in   the 
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prcsdiro  of  Tope  .iiid  l)iy(li'ii.  If  siirli 
l)C'  till'  results  ol  my  devotion  to  "  iiiusty- 
(liisty  stiilV,"  my  ainiahlc  lunatic  of  Madi 
son,  Wisconsin,  then,  in  llie  immortal 
words  of  Tatriclv  Ilcmy,  "make  the 
most  of  it." 

The  numher  of  ^eimnic  collectors  in 
the  United  States  is  not  lar^^e,  hnt  it  is 
increasing.  To  tiiose  of  us  whose  ap- 
petite has  not  yet  been  satiated,  it  is  dis- 
con raging  to  observe  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  desirable  autographs.  The 
.lllicucuDi  article,  from  which  1  have  al- 
ready quoted,  refers  to  contemporaneous 
auction  values  and  speaks  of  ("romwell 
at  live  guineas,  Francis  I  at  four  shil- 
lings, Sir  Francis  Walsingham  with  five 
added  signatures  at  nine  shillings.  Lord 
Nelson  at  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings 
and  Gibbon  at  eight  shillings.  Before 
me  is  a  manuscript  catalog  of  a  leading 
London  house,  in  which  Cromwell  fig- 
ures at  eighteen  pounds  twelve  shillings, 
Francis  I  at  ten  pounds,  Walsingham  at 
thirty-five  pounds  and  Gibbon  at  two 
pounds  fifteen  shillings.  At  a  sale  in  Lon- 
don in  May,  1904,  a  letter  of  Nelson  to 
Lady  Hamilton  brought  one  thousand  and 
thirty  pounds — it  seems  an  absurd  price. 
The  Evening  Post  bibliophile  intimates 
that  it  is  likely  that  *'  two  agents  at  the 
sale  had  unlimited  bids  from  long-pursed 
buyers,  and  each  determined  to  outbid 
the  other,  and  both  lost  their  heads."  I 
am  pleased  to  find  one  of  my  theories 
about  these  tremendous  prices  sustained 
by  such  a  competent  authority.  There 
are  other  reasons  for  the  differences  in 
sale  values.  The  importance  of  the  con- 
tents of  letter  or  document,  the  sudden 
increase  in  the  fame  of  the  writer,  and 
the  anxiety  of  some  enthusiast  to  obtain 
the  one  specimen  needed  to  complete  a 
"  set,"  are  all  factors.  Ten  years  ago 
the  eighteen  lines  which  now  confront 
me  in  the  rather  boyish  scrawl  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  might  have  been  found 
in  "  the  seventy-five-cent  list,"  but  it  cost 
me  $10 — a  fact  which  illustrates  the 
adage  concerning  the  unwise  person  and 
his  supply  of  coin,  more  forcible  than 
polite.  It  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  our  ex-Presi- 
dents is  more  easily  solved  than  we  had 
supposed.  Ten  autograph  letters  a  day 
at  ten  dollars  each  would  afford  a  re- 
spectable income,  altho  there  is  danger 
of  overstocking  the   market ;   but   Con- 


gress might  establish  a  fixed  price,  deriv- 
ing its  power  in  that  regard  from  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Hearing  in  mind  tin:  record  contained 
in  the  /ll/tnicum,  it  is  likely  that  the  man 
who  bought  wisely  in  1H2H  might  have 
left  a  legacy  to  his  descendants  far  more 
valuable  than  city  lots  in  upper  New 
York,  which  have  enriched  so  many 
members  of  our  modern  automobilistic 
aristocracy.  Regarded  as  an  investment, 
1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  well- 
selected  collection  of  autograph  letters 
may  be  in  the  long  run  superior  to 
L'nited  States  Steel  stocks  or  Shipbuild- 
ing bonds.  It  is  true  that  autographs 
pay  no  dividends,  but  we  know  that,  and 
we  never  know  whether  we  are  to  get 
our  income  from  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  our  "  securities."  There  is  great  sat- 
isfaction in  being  certain  about  some- 
thing. I  know  that  I  have  been  offered 
for  a  dozen  letters  of  Washington  double 
the  amount  I  paid  for  them  a  few  years 
ago,  and  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  any 
of  the  beautifully  engraved  certificates  or 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  "  railways  " 
or  "  industrials."  I  suppose  the  name 
"  industrials "  was  adopted  because  of 
the  energy  with  which  the  promoters 
"  worked "  the  community.  The  real 
collector,  however,  has  small  regard  for 
the  sordid  side  of  his  occupation.  I 
would  not  part  with  my  Washingtons 
for  many  times  their  cost ;  but  I  like  to 
think  that  somebody  covets  them. 

W^hen  the  "  Maniac  "  charges  me  with 
turning  up  my  nose  at  his'  kind,  he  is 
mistaken.  I  am  not  what  Miss  Squires 
called  "  a  turned-up-nose  peacock," — far 
from  it.  Dickens  remarked  that  a  pea- 
cock with  a  turned-up  nose  is  a  novelty 
in  ornithology,  and  a  thing  not  commonly 
seen.  A  collector  of  autographs  who 
turns  up  his  nose  at  any  other  collector 
would  be  just  as  much  of  a  novelty.  The 
collector  who  deserves  the  name  is  com- 
prehensive in  his  affections ;  nothing 
collectorial  is  alien  to  him.  He  would, 
indeed,  be  an  offensive  creature  who 
would  scorn  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an 
aspirant,  the  incipient  struggles  of  a 
neophyte  whose  untutored  mind  is  striv- 
ing toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  ambition. 
I  remember  that  in  my  salad  days  I  de- 
liberately destroyed  a  large  number  of 
interesting  letters  of  public  men  in  order 
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to  save  only  the  signatures,  and  yet  I 
escaped  an  indictment  for  malicious  mis- 
chief. We  must  all  have  our  beginnings ; 
we  must  pass  through  the  trying  ordeals 
i)f  infancy,  of  boyhood,  and  of  young 
manhood.  A  veteran  collector  would  no 
more  dream  of  distorting  his  nasal  organ 
III  the  presence  of  youthful  ignorance 
than  Cirant  or  Lee  would  have  thought  of 


sneering  at  a  cadet,  or  Choate  or  Carter 
would  think  of  despising  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  Chase's  Law  School  or  a  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  just  out  of  Harvard  or 
Columbia.  It  is  delightful  to  observe  the 
protoplasmic  germ  of  a  collector.  No 
one  can  tell  what  may  come  of  it.  It 
may  develop  into  greatness. 

New  York  City. 


& 


The    Proposed    Pan-American    Railway 

BY  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER 

[Mr.  Pepper,  who  is  tho  Special  Coimnlssionor  of  the  United  States  for  the  Pan- 
Auuxrican  Railway,  has  Just  returned  from  a  comprehensive  trip  through  South  and 
Central  America  to  make  a  report  to  our  Government  on  the  railroad  situation  there. 
We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  his  investigation  in  the  following  article. 
— Editor.] 


THE  promotion  of  peace  and  trade 
on  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Pan-American 
Railway.  The  various  governments  are 
co-operating  with  that  idea.  Commerce 
promotes  peace,  and  whatever  aids  in  the 
development  of  trade  relations  is  an  in- 
ternational good,  both  from  the  senti- 
mental and  the  selfish  standpoint  of  the 
different  countries. 

The  project  has  been  called  a  dream,  a 
mere  sentiment,  and  without  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  in  prospect  it  might  al- 
ways remain  such.  But  there  is  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  a  sentimental  side.  What- 
ever tends  to  end  the  geographical  iso- 
lation of  the  different  nations  of  South 
America  and  Central  America  improves 
their  political  relations.  Whatever 
draws  them  closer  to  the  United  States 
increases  the  influence  of  this  country 
and  helps  to  give  effect  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

For  a  dozen  years  or  more  the  idea  of 
an  intercontinental  railway  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  domain  of  dreams,  tho 
some  of  the  statesmen  who  have  advo- 
cated it  have  confessed  that  they  saw 
the  realization  only  in  their  visions.  But 
the  practical  measures  began  when  the 
first  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
Washington  in  1890,  under  the  guiding 
influence  of  Mr.  Blaine,  made  provision 
for  an  intercontinental  survey.  That 
survey  was  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  experienced  civil  engineers  from  the 


southern  border  of  Mexico  to  the  north- 
ern border  of  Bolivia.  Its  results  have 
been  of  unquestioned  value. 

The  second  Pan-American  Conference, 
held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  winter 
of  1901-02,  took  further  practical  steps. 
Inasmuch  as  a  dozen  nations  are  inter- 
ested, the  co-operation  of  all  of  them 
was  desirable,  and  this  was  secured  by 
the  Mexican  conference.  The  general 
subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings 
and  means  taken  to  bring  about  a  uni- 
formity of  policy.  Furthermore,  a  per- 
manent committee  was  created  which 
preserves  the  continuity  of  the  project 
and  assures  the  means  of  informing  the 
public  of  what  is  going  on.  This  is,  in 
brief,  the  outcome  of  two  international 
conferences,  and  when  the  third  one  is 
held  a  few  years  from  now  undoubted 
progress  will  be  reported. 

If  there  were  one  government  from 
Mexico  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
another  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  the  linking  of  the  con- 
tinents together  by  a  steel  highway 
might  be  simple,  for  railways  might  be 
built  as  they  have  been  constructed  by 
Russia.  But  since  this  condition  does 
not  exist  the  next  best  thing  is  to  secure 
uniform  action  within  the  borders  of  the 
different  countries  so  that  their  railway 
policy  will  be  adapted  to  reaching  the 
territory  of  their  neighbors  in  the  manner 
to  form  ultimately  a  through  trunk  line. 
In  plain  word,  tjie  notion  is  \o  zigzag 
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from  New   York  or  from  Hudson  Bay  iiey  from  New  York  to  Panama  will  be 

to  iUicnos  Ayres  by   means  of  througli  accouiplished,  and  also  when  it  will  be 

connections.      The   United    States,   with  possible  to  go  by  rail  from  Buenos  Ayres 

its     niunerous     lines     extending     into  to  Lima  in  Peru.     By  the  time  this  be- 

Mexico,  already  has  the  basis   for   fur-  comes  feasible  it  is  more  than  likely  that 

ther   communication   southward.      What  further  progress  will  be  made  in  railway 

it  is  doing  now  in  the  official  sense  is  to  building  from   Peru   northward  toward 

furnish    the    information    for   capitalists  licuador     and      from     Panama     south 

of    the    opportunities    which    lie    to    the  througli  Colombia  to  Ecuador.     It  also 

south,  both  for  railway  building  and  for  will  be  possible  to  cross  the  Andes  from 

general  trade  and  internal  development.  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — that  is,  from 

It  is  a  long  stretch  to  cover  4,700  miles  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso, 

or  thereabouts,  which  is  the  total  of  the  Skeptics  who  deal   in  general  doubty 

gaps  now  existing  between   New   York  and   decline   to    recognize   concrete   cir- 

and   Buenos   Ayres.     Some  of  the   sec-  cumstances  always   will  scout  this  idea 

tions   admittedly   are   unproductive,   tho  of  a  Pan-American  Railway.    Those  who 

none  of  them  so  much  so  as  the  Nevada  have  faith  will  seek  for  detailed  informa- 

sagebrush  desert,  or  even  the  northern  tion.      In   making  an   official   report  as 

sections   of   Mexico.      But    the   govern-  late  as  March  of  the  present  year,  I  had 

ments  of  the  different  countries  in  South  occasion  to  comment  on  the  plans  of  the 

America  have  the  same  interests  in  span-  Chilean    Government    for    piercing    the 

ning  the  unproductive  sections  that  the  Andes  and  to  make  a  statement  of  the 

United  States  had  in  getting  across  to  legislation  that  had  been  enacted  for  that 

the  Pacific  and  that  Mexico  had  in  reach-  purpose.    This  information  was  met  with 

ing  to  the  Rio  Grande.  the  objection  that  political  reasons  would 

The  practical  question  is  the  ability  of  keep    Chile    from    opening    up    through 

the  various  countries  to  give   sufficient  railway  communication  with  the  Argen- 

aid  by  subsidies  and  other  means  for  con-  tine  Republic,  and  that  the  motives  which 

structing  unproductive  railway  lines  in  for  a  third  of  a  century  had  prevented 

order  that  great  productive  regions  may  the  consummation  of  the  plan  would  pre- 

be  opened  up.     They  are  doing  this  now  vent  it  for  another  third  of  a  century  or 

with  considerable  success,  notably  in  the  even  a  full  century.     The  objection  had 

Argentine  Republic.  hardly   been    given   publicity   when   the 

To  the  query  so  often  made  as  to  when  cable  brought  the  news  that  the  Chilean 

the  Pan-American  Railway  will  be  built  Government  had  awarded  the  contracts 

the  answer  is  to  look  at  the  map  and  see  to  English  and  United  States  firms  for 

how  it  is  now  building.     There  is  real  tunnelling  the  Andes  and  closing  up  the 

significance  in  Mexico  extending  its  lines  railway  gaps. 

to  the  border  of  Guatemala  and  the  Ar-  The  Peruvian  Congress  passed  a  law 

gentine  Republic,   actually  crossing  the  establishing  a  permanent  railway  guar- 

frontier  of  Bolivia  under  an  international  antee  fund  out  of  the  tobacco  tax  and 

treaty,  and  prolonging  its  system  into  the  also  providing  for  the  survey  of  various 

latter  country.    There  is  also  significance  routes.     The  objection  was  raised  that 

in  completed  sections  of  railway  along  the  law  was  mere  sentiment  and  that  no 

the  intercontinental  route  in   Peru  and  survey   would   be   made.     Actually   the 

in  Guatemala.     It  is  only  within  a  few  engineering  corps  were  sent  into  the  field 

months    that    these    lines,    which    some  by  the   Peruvian   Government  within  a 

years    ago    were    declared    to   be   mere  fortnight  after  the  passage  of  the  law. 

dreams,  have  been  finished.  These  are  mere  illustrations,  but  they 

I  do  not  venture  to  say  when  a  through  rnay  serve  to  show  in  a  quiet  and  prac- 

trip  may  be  taken  from  the  Hudson  Bay  tical  manner  railway  progress  in  South 

to  Buenos  Ayres   or  Santiago  by   rail,  America  and  especially  that  progress  as 

but  the  prophecy  can  be  made  that  it  will  related  to  the  intercontinental  project  is 

not  be  many  years  till  the  railway  jour-  real. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


L  i  te  r a  t  u  re 


Actual  Government'^ 

SiNCi-:  y\lr\aii(lcr  Johnson  wc  have  had 
no  historical  w  rilcr  of  promise  and  at- 
tainment c(inal  with  Dr.  llart,  whose  rec- 
ord is  even  now  considcral)le.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  ins])ira- 
tion  and  incentive  Professor  llart  had 
from  his  master,  Dr.  Von  Hoist,  under 
whoni  he  took  lectures  at  hrcihurg,  for 
in  Von  TTolst's  researches  it  was  his  fre- 
quent complaint  that  his  material  was 
unsystematized  and  difficult  to  find.  Dr. 
Hart  seems,  thus  far,  to  have  chiefly  de- 
voted his  attention  to  this  very  matter 
of  bringing-  order  out  of  chaos  and  di- 
recting attention  to  original  sources. 

"  Actual  Government  "  is,  primarily,  a 
text  book.  After  needlessly  apologizing 
for  bringing  before  the  public  another 
v^ork  on  the  United  States  Government 
(would  that  he  had  left  out  from  the 
copious  bibliographies  a  score  or  two  of 
slumbrous  books,  and  thereby  made  the 
apology  still  less  needful),  the  author 
states  his  aim,  which  is  to  show  our  gov- 
ernmental system  as  a  whole,  introducing 
the  State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments as  integral  parts  of  one  American 
Government ;  and  he  further  says  that  he 
is  not  advancing  a  treatise,  but  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  Government  as  one  might 
undertake  to  describe  a  great  railroad. 
He  has  accomplished  his  aim. 

Professor  Hart's  bibliographies,  which 
are  quite  full  and  briefly  critical,  are  use- 
ful as  preliminaries  to  the  book.  Par- 
ticular praise  is  to  be  given  to  this  feature 
here.  Why,  however,  in  noting  the  gen- 
eral value  of  the  works  of  public  men,  the 
diary  of  Maclay  and  the  letters  of  the 
two  Shermans  are  particularly  spoken  of, 
while  Washington  and  Sumner,  and, 
above  all,  the  Nicolay  and  Hay  "  Lin- 
coln," are  omitted,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. And  here,  too,  among  works  on 
Constitution  making  and  texts,  "  The 
Federalist "  quite  ranks  in  importance 
with    Miss    Hill's    admirable    "  Liberty 

*  Actual  Government  as  Applied  Under 
American  Conditions.  Bp  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
LTj.D.  New  York,  London  and  Bombay :  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.     $2.00. 


1  )()iniii(iils  "  and  John  V .  linker's  "  Fed- 
eral Constitution."  A  bibliography  is  a 
matter  of  selection,  and  yet  it  is  of  ^rcat 
importance  in  a  work  so  generally  arl- 
niirable  as  an  outline  and  starting  point. 

The  work  is  very  comprehensive,  as 
indicated  by  the  general  titles:  Funrla- 
mental  Ideals;  The  Will  of  the  People; 
State  ( iovernments  in  Action  ;  Local  Gov- 
ernments in  action  ;  National  Government 
in  Action;  Territorial  Injunctions  Cand 
here  of  colonies);  Financial  Functions; 
J'lxternal  Relations ;  Commercial  Func- 
tions;  and  General  Welfare. 

So  far  as  possible  the  endeavor  is  to 
show  our  Government  in  action  in  its 
various  branches.  In  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  judiciary,  for  example,  we  find 
an  illustration  of  Professor  Hart's  prin- 
ciples. His  sketch  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, and  his  brief  hitting  off  of  the 
character  and  work  of  the  various 
judges,  as  in  Taney's  case  or  that  of 
Chase ;  and  then  the  tracing  down  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  authority  through  the 
Circuit  and  District  courts,  sketching  the 
method  of  procedure  and  outlining  juris- 
diction, all  this  is  admirable.  The  State 
Judiciary  is  dealt  with  in  an  equal  man- 
ner. 

The  chapters  on  City  Government 
might  be  taken  as  a  monograph  for  study 
in  our  higher  schools,  for  the  subject  is 
one  that,  with  the  quick  growth  and 
changes  in  our  cities,  we  are  recognizing 
as  of  nearer,  if  not  greater,  importance 
than  national.  Is  it  not  a  curious  com- 
ment on  the  variety  of  spirit  in  our  coun- 
try that  the  Minneapolis  City  Council 
licenses  astrologers  and  clairvoyants, 
while  there  is  such  a  strong  movement 
here  in  New  York  to  drive  out  sooth- 
sayers !  Along  with  the  section  on  City 
Government  might  well  be  bound  the 
chapters  on  Taxation,  Public  Finance, 
Education,  Religion  and  Public  Morals 
and  on  Public  Order — including  Chari- 
ties, Police  and  Health.  Here  one  has. 
treated  as  a  living  topic,  the  government 
with  which  one  comes  immediately  and 
constantly  in  contact,  and  which  cer- 
tainly should  be  clearly  understood  by 
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every  citizen,  if  it  can  be  made  so  without 
loss  of  national  feeling. 

The  Issue* 

The  scene  of  this  story  opens  among 
the  homestead  hills  of  Virginia  in  1S31, 
and  the  initial  chapters  give  a  new  im- 
pression of  life  upon  these  monarchical 
plantations ;  besides  showing  for  the  first 
time  the  birth  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
among  the  slaves  whose  cause  was 
taken  into  other  and  more  efficient 
hantls  after  the  death  of  John  Brown 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  And  while  the  latter 
part  of  the  tale  is  more  brilliant  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  nothing  written  of 
the  negro  during  this  period  is  more 
psychically  accurate.  He  could  not  think 
liberty,  because  his  mind  was  not  suf- 
ficiently developed  rightly  to  conceive  it ; 
he  could  not  imagine  justice,  because  he 
had  never  known  it.  But  being  a  man, 
his  very  instincts  led  him  to  demand  it. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  ferocious  supersti- 
tion, a  revelation  he  got  from  the  fright- 
ful, Caliban  god  of  his  darkened  mind — 
to  slay  the  whites.  And  in  the  small 
massacre  so  graphically  described  in  this 
volume  we  have  the  first  inarticulate  cry 
for  liberty  uttered  thirty  years  before  the 
Civil  War  by  the  slaves  in  the  South. 
It  was  a  sort  of  madness  that  worked 
like  leaven  into  the  ethics  that  inspired 
the  most  nobly  sentimental  war  ever 
waged  by  mankind. 

But  the  book  contains  other  notable 
features.  There  is  some  portraiture  of 
great  men  in  it  worthy  of  appreciation. 
We  all  know  the  part  such  characters 
usually  play  in  historical  fiction.  They 
are  the  painted  figureheads  of  the  tale, 
the  busts  of  heroes  about  which  the 
author  gathers  his  readers.  They  do  not 
really  live,  they  are  simply  historical. 
But  in  this  novel  we  are  brouo^ht  into 
human  touch  with  such  men  as  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Lincoln  and  others.  The 
difference  in  their  personalities  is  as 
plainly  portrayed  as  is  the  difference  in 
their  views  and  ambitions.  To  accom- 
plish this  without  destroying  the  dignity 
of  our  ideals  of  these  men  is  no  common 
literary  achievement. 

But  that  which  distinguishes  the  book 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  the  battle 
scenery.     There  is  too  much  facility  in 

•  The  Issue.  By  Oeorge  Morgan.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  Llpplncott  Company.     $1.50. 


mere  talent,  but  genius  may  sometimes 
afford  the  gravity  of  awkwardness.  And 
this  is  suggested  by  the  heavy  tread  of 
armies  marching  through  this  story. 
They  do  not  move  with  the  phantom 
ease  and  swiftness  that  so  often  charac- 
terize the  fighting  lines  in  historical 
romances.  But  one  feels  the  effort,  the 
weariness  of  great  movements,  the  shock 
of  forces  that  are  tremendous  and  real. 
And  when  the  battle  is  on  there  is  no 
operatic  effort  made  to  imitate  the  noise 
and  confusion  of  it  in  hysterical,  blood 
splashed  sentences.  The  author's  lan- 
guage takes  on  the  simplicity  of  a  mind 
dealing  with  great  events.  The  horror 
moves  on  page  after  page,  with  madden- 
ing eddies  of  darkness  and  silence  in  it, 
where  bloody  men  lie  down  to  rest,  and 
rise  again,  haggard  and  grim,  to  renew 
the  strife  like  demons.  Robert  Cham- 
bers's description  of  the  battle  of  Sedan 
in  *'  Maids  of  Paradise  "  is  the  only  war 
canvas  that  has  appeared  in  years  which 
surpasses  Mr.  Morgan's  descriptions  of 
the  great  battles  where  The  Issue  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  armies 
was  really  decided. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  a  novel 
of  this  kind  there  is  no  appeal  to  sectional 
prejudices.  The  author  includes  much 
historical  material  that  has  never  been 
used  before  in  fiction,  but  it  is  well 
handled.  Several  love  affairs  are  etched 
along  the  sunny  margins  of  the  great  pic- 
ture, of  course,  and  in  many  particulars 
it  is  the  most  interesting  work  of  fiction 
dealing  with  this  period  ever  published. 

Criticism  by  Paradox 

Surely  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ten 
volumes  thus  far  issued  in  "  The  Popu- 
lar Library  of  Art  "  is  the  little  book 
just  to  hand,  in  which  that  newest  master 
(or  shall  we  say  slave?)  of  paradox, 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  treats  of  George 
Frederick  Watts,  R.  A.,*  the  English 
painter,  whose  long  life  of  quiet  living, 
high  thinking  and  wonderful  achievement 
ended  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  treats  also 
of  other  men,  in  vivid  side  flashes,  and 
of  many,  many  things ;  of  morality,  the- 
ology, philosophy,  Christianity,  pagan- 
ism, the  Celt,  the  Greek,  the  last  cen- 
tury, of  heroes  and  hero  worship.     The 

*  G.  F.  Watts.  By  O.  K.  Chesterton.  London : 
Duckworth  &  Co.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
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little  book  is  not  a  hio^aapliy.  One  ini^^lit 
say  it  is  only  incidentally  an  art  erili(inc. 
It  is  an  essay,  or  a  sermon,  on  "  lliinj^'s 
in  jjeneral  "  -on  life,  on  i)sycholopy,  on 
art,  on  lileratnre  with  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Watts,  as  evidenced  in  his  pictnrcs,  for 
a  text,  it  is  filled  with  remarks  that  arc 
orifi^inal,  brilliant,  paradoxical,  some- 
times startlint;-.  It  is  exasperatint^^  at 
times,  almost  profanity  provokinp^,  but  in 
spite  of  this  it  is  fascinating^. 

There  are  at  least  three  essential  i)oints, 
says  our  author,  on  which  Watts  was  at 
one  with  the  nineteenth  century — and 
completely  out  of  accord  with  the  twen- 
tieth— makinq;  him  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous exemplars  of  Victorian  idealism. 
These  are : 

"First,  the  skeptical  idealism,  the  l)elicf  that 
abstract  verities  remained  the  chief  afTairs  of 
men  when  theolog>'  left  them ;  .second,  the 
didactic  simplicity,  the  claim  to  teach  other 
men  and  to  assume  one's  own  value  and  recti- 
tude;  third,  the  cosmic  utilitarianism,  the  con- 
sideration of  any  such  thing  as  art  or  philos- 
ophy perpetually  with  reference  to  a  general 
good.  They  may  be  right  or  wrong,  they  may 
be  returning  or  gone  forever ;  theories  and 
fashions  may  change  the  face  of  humanity 
again  and  yet  again ;  but  at  least  in  that  one 
old  man  at  Linnerslease,  burn,  and  will  burn 
until  death,  these  convictions,  like  three  lamps 
in  an  old  pagan  temple  of  stoicism." 

Watts's  achievements  are  his  allegories 
and  his  portraits.  He  has  always  painted 
'*  like  one  upon  a  tower  looking  down 
the  appalling  perspective  of  the  centuries 
toward  fantastic  temples  and  inconceiv- 
able republics."  "  He  is  meek,  but  he 
claims  to  inherit  the  earth."  His  alle- 
gory, according  to  Mr.  Chesterton,  is  not 
literary.  It  is  not  the  symbol  of  lan- 
guage, the  symbol  of  a  symbol ;  it  is  one 
symbol  of  the  reality,  and  language  is 
another.  Portraiture  he  has  raised  to  a 
level  never  before  attained  in  English 
art,  so  far  as  significance  and  humanity 
are  concerned : 

"This  man  has  attempted,  whether  he  has 
succeeded  or  not,  to  paint  such  pictures  of 
such  things  that  no  one  shall  be  able  to  get 
outside  of  them ;  that  every  one  should  be  lost 
in  them  forever  like  wanderers  in  a  mighty 
park." 

After  much  magniloquent  praise,  the 
author  admits  that  the  whole  of  Watts's 
work  is  not  technically  triumphant.  He 
has  often  been  in  the  dark. 

"  In  such  an  hour  the  strange  and  splendid 


phrase  of  the  INalm  he  han  hlerally  fiillillcd. 
lie  has  Ronc  on  hccaiiRe  of  the  word  of  tiicek- 
ncss  and  truth  and  of  rJKhtrousncsji.  And  hi* 
ri^;ht  hand  has  tauKhi  him  terrible  things." 

The  book  is  an  admirable  rnono^^raph. 
Mr.  Chesterton  thinks  for  himself,  and 
he  makes  his  readers  think.  Whether 
they  agree  or  disagree  with  what  he 
writes,  they  nnist  acjmit  that  his  writing 
is  always  interesting  and  stimulating. 

Father    Louis    Hennepin's  "  A    New    DIbcov- 

cry."  Reprinted  from  the  Lotifirm  i.*>suc  of 
i6(>S,  vvidi  introduction  and  notes  by  K. 
G.  Thwailes.  Two  volumes,  with  portrait 
and  maps,     McClurg  &  Co.     $0  00. 

If  I^^ather  Louis  Hennepin  had  been 
content  with  giving  a  truthful  record  of 
his  real  discoveries,  his  reputation  might 
still  stand  as  high  as  that  of  most  of  the 
explorers  of  his  day.  He  was  the  first 
to  describe,  with  the  fullest  rletails.  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  and  St.  Anthony,  and 
nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  more  vivid 
and  picturesque  account  of  the  enter- 
prises of  La  Salle  and  the  manners  of 
the  North  American  savages  at  the  time 
when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  man  than  in  his  pages.  This  rest- 
less friar  was,  indeed,  a  wanderer  b\ 
nature,  a  born  explorer.  "  I  was."  he 
says,  **  passionately  in  love  with  hearing 
the  relations  that  masters  of  ships  gave 
of  their  voyages.  I  used  often  to  skulk 
behind  the  doors  of  victualing  houses 
to  hear  the  seamen  give  an  account  of 
their  adventures.  The  smoke  of  tobacco 
created  pain  in  my  stomach,  while  I  was 
thus  intent  upon  giving  ear  to  their  re- 
lations. For  all  that,  this  occupation 
was  so  agreeable  and  engaging  that  I 
have  spent  whole  days  and  nights  at  it 
without  eating ;  for  hereby  I  always 
came  to  understand  some  new  thing  con- 
cerning the  customs  and  ways  of  living 
in  remote  places  and  concerning  the 
pleasantness,  riches  and  fertility  of  the 
countries  where  these  men  had  been." 
Unfortunately,  the  good  Recollect  Father 
was  a  most  unconscionable  liar,  but  he 
was  splendide  mendax,  for  his  mendacity 
is  always  entertaining  and  sometimes 
delightful.  His  most  audacious  fabri- 
cation was  his  claim — ten  years  after 
La  Salle's  death — to  have  been  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  mouth  of  the  ^lissis- 
sippi.  The  proofs  marshaled  by  Mr. 
Thwaites    in    his    excellent    introduction 
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to  the  work  before  us  are  ovcrwhcliniii^ 
and  show  that  Hciinepin  never  reached 
the  lower  waters  of  the  ^^reat  river.  Hut, 
altho  there  is  hardly  a  chapter  that  does 
not  exhibit  him  as  an  arrant  braf^<^art 
for  whom  truth  had  no  meaning  when 
a  chance  of  self-glorification  came  in  his 
way,  this  picturesque  vagabond  was 
a  man  full  of  resource,  energetic,  ad- 
venturous and  hardy.  His  geographical 
and  ethnographical  descriptions  are 
graphic  and  truthful,  and  add  greatly  tO 
our  knowledge  of  the  North  American 
interior  during  the  last  third  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Besides  the  reader 
is  protected  by  the  abundance  of  the 
footnotes  in  the  present  edition.  Mr. 
Thwaites  is  always  lying  in  wait  for  the 
fascinating  rogue,  and  trips  him  up  re- 
morselessly when  he  indul'^es  in  his  cold- 
blooded plagiarisms  and  tarradiddles. 
We  have  little  doubt  that  a  Boy's  Henne- 
pin, done  by  a  judicious  hand,  would  be 
quite  as  interesting  as  a  Boy's  Marco 
Polo.  The  text  is  adorned  with  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  title  pages  and  maps 
carefully  reproduced  in  facsimile,  and 
the  biographical  notice  is  much  more 
than  a  mere  list  of  titles;  it  is  a 
methodical  and  critical  introduction  to 
the  sources,  done  with  evident  care  and 
sure  to  be  of  great  utility  to  students  of 
this  period  of  our  history. 

Morals :  The  Psycho-Sociological  Bases  of 
Ethics.  By  Prof.  G.  L.  Duprat.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M  A.,  F.R.A.S. 
London:  The  Walter  Scott  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     ^$1.50. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  scien- 
tific bases  of  Ethics  will  find  much  of 
profit  in  this  book.  It  is  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  subject.  The  object  of 
Ethics,  as  conceived  by  the  writer,  is  not 
to  determine  a  priori  an  end  that  shall 
thereupon  be  established  as  a  moral 
standard  for  the  evaluation  of  particular 
acts ;  but,  rather,  to  utilize  the  analyses 
of  human  tendencies  contributed  by  psy- 
chology and  sociology  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  hierarchy  of  such  tend- 
encies. In  the  critique  of  ethical  meth- 
ods of  the  past  the  psychological  view- 
point is  subtly  maintained.  The  author 
■emphasizes  the  subjectivity  of  various 
theories  whereby  the  theory  becomes  a 
manifestation  of  the  temperament  of  its 


expounder  rather  than  the  outcome  of  a 
scientific  induction.  Indeed,  moral  the- 
ory is  recognized  as  furnishing  data  for 
a  scientific  Ethics  to  work  upon.  The 
test  of  an  adequate  moral  theory  is  the 
possibility  of  its  practical  utilization.  Un- 
der the  ca[)tion,  "  Psychological  Ideal," 
Professor  I^uprat  makes  use  of  contem- 
porary psychological  science.  The  de- 
tailed analyses  of  ideational  types  and 
emotional  temperaments  here  find  prac- 
tical justification  in  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  such  types  upon  character  and 
moral  temperament.  The  treatment  is 
necessarily  suggestive  rather  than  de- 
tailed. The  psychology  of  the  criminal 
is  treated  sanely.  Since  morality  is  con- 
ceived as  the  possibility  of  a  comj^re- 
hensive  synthesis,  a  systematizing  of 
tendencies,  impotence  to  make  such  a 
synthesis  through  emotional  or  intel- 
lectual instability  would  necessarily  be 
fatal  morally.  From  the  sociological 
standpoint  the  tendencies  that  make  for 
solidarity  are  emphasized.  No  theory 
that  conceives  man  as  an  isolated  indi- 
vidual can  do  justice  to  the  facts  of  the 
nioral  life.  The  Ethics  of  both  Tolstoy 
and  Nietzsche  are  found  inadequate. 
The  former  does  violence  to  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  human  individual,  as 
those  tendencies  are  revealed  by  psycho- 
logical analysis.  Nietzsche,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  an  inadequate  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society. 
The  Uebermensch,  in  fact,  does  not  im- 
pose his  scale  of  values  upon  a  slave- 
people,  but  is  himself  the  realized  ideal 
of  the  people.  Moral  education  must  be 
determined  by  the  psycho-sociological 
tendencies  of  the  morally  deficient.  In 
proportion  to  the  recognition  of  self- 
determinism  as  the  only  adequate  con- 
ception of  will-determination  must  so- 
ciety assume  responsibility  for  the  health 
of  its  members.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary in  that  moral  suggestion  is  essential- 
ly a  function  of  society. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers. 
Edited  by  George  C.  Williamson.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     ;^6.oo. 

The  third  volume  of  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers  contains  more  than  250 
new  biographies,  besides  over  700  cor- 
rections of  the  old  text.  One  of  the 
most    valuable   of   the   additions    is   the 
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scries   of   aiiiclt'S  im   Aiioii) iiioii.s    Mas- 
ters,   csj)ccially    those    of    iIk*    (ifinian 
school,    by     Miss     Ffoiilkes,     who     lias 
laboriously    collected    all    available    evi- 
dence   and    consulted    modern    (ieruiau 
scholarshij)      for     expert     criticism     on 
mooted  (jucstions  of  authenticity.     The 
monographs  on  difl'erent  masters  do  not 
vary  so  much  in  cpiality  as  in  ([uantity. 
The  fact  of  the  editor's  beinp^  an  En^- 
lishman    may    account     for    the    undue 
amount   of   space  given   to   J'jij;lish   ar- 
tists.    It  is  a  nice  matter  to  discriminate 
between  the  relative  merits  of  leaders  of 
difl'erent    schools    of    art,    and    personal 
proclivities  do  influence  the  most  just  of 
men,   but  it   does   seem   out   of  all   true 
proportion  that  the  luii^lish  Millais,  who 
is  chosen  to  represent  the  pre-Raphael- 
ites,  should  have  three  and  a  half  col- 
umns devoted  to  him,  whereas  the  French 
Manet,   who   stands   for    Impressionism, 
is  disposed  of  in  half  a  column,  and  that 
Sir    Frederick   Lcii^hton    should   occupy 
seven  columns,  while  the  ^reat  Millet  is 
considered  worthy  of  but  two.     Such  is 
English  provincialism.     But  in  spite  of 
this  patriotic  partiality  the  Dictionary  is 
indispensable  to  all  libraries  and  to  every 
individual  whose  busiress  or  pleasure  it 
is  to  be  familiar  with  the  lives  of  grest 
artists. 

The  Castaway.    By  Hallie  Erminie  Rives.    In- 
dianapolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     $i.oo. 

There  used  to  be  a  Byron  legend,  but 
we  had  supposed  the  world  had  grown 
a  little  hardened  to  the  glamour  of  that 
misguided  poet's  life.  Now  comes  a 
young  woman,  who  makes  him  the  hero 
of  a  burning  lyrical  novel, — a  hero,  noble 
and  chaste,  against  whom  an  evil  world 
has  conspired  to  blacken  his  character. 
0  sancta  simplicitas!  There  is  a  wicked 
man  in  the  book,  one  Trevanion, 
who  goes  about  Europe  disguised  as 
''  Milord,"  and  with  his  debaucheries  and 
madnesses  deliberately  fills  the  world 
with  tales  of  Byron's  reckless  ways. 
The  climax  of  absurdity  is  reached  when 
the  Countess  Guiccioli  enters  the  scene. 
The  ingenuity  with  which  the  author 
sanctifies  that  very  simple-minded  lady  is 
really  an  extraordinary  study  of  psy- 
chology— wherein  not  the  Countess,  but 
her  apologist,  is  the  subject.  Miss  Rives 
has  followed  the  main  events  of  Byron's 
life  pretty  closely,  but  she  has  twisted 


almost  every  mcident  and  evrry  charac- 
ter out  of  rec(;gnition.  it  nuist  l;e  ad- 
mitted that  the  book  has  a  kind  of  double 
interest:  hirst,  in  tlie  cleverness  cxer- 
ci.sed  in  making  black  a{)pear  as  white  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  pcjvvcr  of  keeping 
the  reader's  curiosity  awake  to  know 
whether  she  willfully  misrei^resents  his- 
tory or  has  been  honestly  blinded  by  a 
strange  and  belated  form  of  hero-wor- 
ship. As  for  us,  we  prefer  Byron  with 
all  his  frailties  upon  him. 

Tnc  Geography  of  Commerce.  By  Spencer 
Trotter,  M.D.,  Pnjfessor  of  liiolo^y  and 
Geology  in  Swarthmore  Colk-^c,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    New   York:    The    Macmillan   Co. 

5I.I0. 

This  textbook  is  the  first  of  a  com- 
mercial scries_  edited  by  Dr.  Cheesman 
A.  Herrick,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Commerce,  Philadelphia  Central  High 
School,  and  designed  to  cover  ultimately 
the  whole  field  of  commercial  education. 
It  combines  a  study  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  diflcrent  countries  with  that  of 
their  commercial  and  industrial  condi- 
tions, and  aims  to  show  how  the  adjust- 
ment of  men  to  their  physical  environ- 
ment produces  certain  economic  results. 
The  book  is  elementary ;  but,  tho  it  is  a 
complete  manual  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
contains  an  excellent  list  of  authorities 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  by  which  the 
student  can  further  pursue  the  subject 
The  main  motive  evidently  is  to  acquaint 
the  youth  of  our  high  schools,  as  well  as 
more  advanced  readers,  with  the  new- 
importance  of  American  commerce  as  a 
factor  of  world  civilization  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  clear  statement  of  the  regional 
geography,  resources  and  various  de- 
partments of  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  followed  by  an  account 
of  our  outlying  possessions  and  the 
wider  trade  outlook  of  the  country  re- 
sulting from  expansion.  An  excellent 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  variety  of  its 
graphic  illustrations.  Numerous  maps 
show  the  rainfall,  the  isothermal  lines, 
the  forest  regions  and  the  distribution  of 
natural  products  of  the  different  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  their  predominant  and 
minor  industries.  The  position  of  this 
countrv^  in  the  world's  markets  is  also 
graphically  illustrated,  together  with  its 
prospective  development  under  the  new 
poHtical  expansion. 
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Ethics  of  Democracy.  Hy  Louis  K.  Post.  New 
York  and  Chicago.  Moody  Publishing  Co. 

That  Henry  George  is  still  a  living 
force,  able  to  call  forth  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  men,  is  evidenced  by  this 
brilliant  book  of  Mr.  Post,  probably  the 
leading  ex{)onent  of  Single  Tax  ideas  in 
the  country.  Vitalized  by  the  zeal  of 
the  reformer,  and  strengthened  by  a  keen 
critical  intellect,  the  Ethics  of  Democ- 
racy will  do  much  to  encourage  that 
small  but  vigorous  band  of  men  who, 
deemed  dangerous  by  conservatives  and 
half-hearted  by  ultraradicals,  neverthe- 
less consider  themselves  as  "  root-and- 
branch  "  reformers.  It  is  a  book  of  not 
one,  but  many,  ideas.  Written  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  principles  of 
Single  Tax,  it  affords  insight  into  the 
general  social  theories  of  its  author  and 
the  movement  he  represents.  Five  of 
the  seven  parts  into  which  the  book  is 
divided  consist  of  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  its  various 
institutions,  universal  suffrage,  the  jury 
system,  etc.,  and  an  arraignment  of  mod- 
em economic  and  social  tenets  and  prac- 
tices. Mr.  Post  is  an  optimist,  but  he 
sharply  distinguishes  his  optimism  from 
the  kind  that  rocks  itself  to  sleep  on 
'*  whatever  is,  is  right."  In  his  attack 
upon  the  ethics  of  modern  business  life 
and  consequent  political  corruption  he 
maintains  that  great  fortunes  cannot  be 
made  honestly,  for  if  the  dishonesty  is 
not  individual  it  is  social  in  permitting 
an  individual  the  economic  taxing  power 
that  wealth  commands.  The  economic 
tendencies  of  the  day — business  concen- 
tration, the  trust  movement — are  viewed 
from  the  same  standpoint,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Single  Tax  to  Socialism  pre- 
sented. In  his  analysis  of  politico-eco- 
nomic tendencies,  free  competition,  the 
wage  system,  foreign  trade,  various 
economic  principles,  he  points  to  the 
Single  Tax  solution  as  the  only  salvation 
from  moral  and  economic  disaster. 

How  to  Know  Oriental  Rugs.  A  Handbook. 
By  Mary  Beach  Langton.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  1904.     ^2.00. 

Armed  with  opportunity  and  taste,  to- 
gether with  an  almost  equally  useful  fac- 
tor, enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Langton  has  pro- 
duced an  account  of  the  Oriental  Rug 
in    its    historv    and    variety    that    adds 


immensely  to  one's  keenness  on  the  sub- 
ject and  weaves  it  full  of  romance  and 
lore.  Through  her  eyes  one  sees  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  women,  each  with 
a  soul  for  art,  patiently  working  long 
hours  each  day  for  years  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen cents  a  day.  So  we  may  buy  for 
a  hundred  dollars  or  less  three  years  of 
the  weaver's  life.  Aside  from  its  beauty, 
almost  every  line  of  a  fine  rug  means 
something  to  the  maker  and  to  the  in- 
itiated, for  into  it  are  woven  the  religion 
and  poetry  and  mysticism  of  the  Un- 
changed East.  The  curious  repeated 
hgures,  the  little  "  Noah's  Ark  Animals," 
the  symbols  of  life's  greater  interests,  the 
passages  from  the  Koran,  taken  alone 
or  in  the  complete  rug,  they  all  mean 
something.  Mrs.  Langton  gives  us  the 
key  to  this  symbolism,  and  one  might 
well  follow  the  example  of  the  Moslem 
and  walk  only  with  bared  feet  on  the 
Kermanshah.  After  the  "  Story  of  the 
Rug  " — a  short  story  and  worth  atten- 
tion in  this  era  of  short  stories — alas! 
so  often  their  chief  is  a  plot  to  get  money 
— the  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  Persian,  Caucasian,  Kurdis- 
tan, Turkish  and  Turkoman  species,  not 
forgetting  particular  attention  to  In- 
dian and  Chinese  rugs.  Some  fifty  va- 
rieties are  described.  How  they  are 
woven,  or,  more  strictly,  how  they  are 
knotted,  for  they  vary  from  forty  to 
eight  or  nine  hundred  knots  to  the  inch, 
the  peculiar  dyes  used,  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate and  of  character — all  this  is  curious 
knowledge  and  it  trenches  hard  on  the 
folk  lore  of  the  land  of  Hafiz  and  Omar, 
a  land  whose  art  and  thought  are  cloarlv 
not  in  verse  alone. 

Literary    Notes 

A  NEAT  little  volume  of  authorized  selec- 
tions from  the  poetical  work  of  Sir  Lewis 
Morris  is  published  by  E.  P.  Button.  New 
York,  for  75  cents,  in  limp  leather  binding. 

...."Recent  Literature  on  Interest  (1884- 
T899),"  by  E.  V.  Bohm-Bawerk,  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  author's  "  Capital  and  Interest," 
and  discusses  the  criticisms  of  his  theory  of 
interest  and  the  substitutes  for  it  which  have 
been  proposed  (Macmillan's,  $1.00). 

...."As  a  Chinaman  Saw  Us'*  (Appleton 
&  Co..  New  York.  $1.25)  is  a  sharp  and  some- 
what amusing  criticism  of  American  society, 
politics  and  civilization,  but  there  is  nothng  in 
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it   to   indiratr  thai    it    Rives   the   Chiiicsr   \n)\i\\ 
of  view. 

....A  summary  of  the  IrachiiK  Amcric-an 
Decisions  on  thr  hivv  of  copyriKlit  and  literary 
property,  from  iSgi  to  HXM,  tOKfthcr  with  the 
Umied  States  law,  compiled  l)y  Arthur  S.  Ham 
lin,  is  pnhlished  under  the  title  of  "Copyright 
Cases."   by  G.    1*     I'litnaiu's   Sons.    New    York, 

$J.OO 

....An  account  of  the  prosecution  ot  1  hco 
dore  Lyman  for  criminal  libel  by  Daniel  Web- 
ster, for  charging  him  with  haviiifjf  conspired 
with  other  leading  hVdcralists  in  1807-8  to 
break  up  the  imioii  and  rcannex  New  Eng- 
land, is  published  by  C.  E.  Goodspeed,  Boston 
($350). 

....William  McKinley  will  stand  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  the  personal  exponent  of  the 
policy  of  protection,  and  since,  in  spite  of  all 
eflforts  to  the  contrary,  the  tarilT  is  and  will  re- 
main a  real  issue  in  our  politics,  it  is  fortunate 
that  Putnam's  have  republished  the  essay  on 
"The  Tariff  in  the  Days  of  Henry  Clay  and 
Since."  written  by  McKinley  in  1896,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

....The  International  Studio  publishes  as  a 
special  summer  number  a  history  of  the  Royal 
Academy  from  Reynolds  to  Millais,  edited  by 
Charles  Holme  (John  Lane.  New  York,  $2.ooV 
It  is  elegantly  printed,  with  nine  plates  in  color, 
seven  in  photogravure  and  numerous  other  il- 
lustrations. Interleaved  are  facsimile  auto- 
graph letters  of  prominent  members.  The  vol- 
ume is  of  value  both  as  a  history  of  British 
art  and  as  a  work  of  art  in  itself. 

...."The  American  Immortals"  is  a  hand- 
somely printed  book  containing  biographies  of 
the  twenty-nine  men  who  were  selected  to  have 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of 
New  York  University.  The  names  are  ar- 
ranged in  ten  classes :  Men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Statesmen,  Jurists,  Men  of  the  Civil  War, 
Men  of  Letters,  Preachers,  Philanthropists  and 
Educators,  Inventors,  Artists  and  Naturalists. 
The  lines  are  written  by  George  Gary  Eggle- 
ston  and  illustrated  by  excellent  portraits.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  $3.50). 

....Persons  afflicted  with  rheumatism, 
whether  they  are  patients  or  impatients, 
should  read  Edward  S.  Lent's  amusing  narra- 
tive of  his  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  physicians 
and  metaphysicians  of  all  degrees  and  some 
without  degrees  (published  by  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  $1.25).  Mr.  Lent  speaks  from  experi- 
ence, since  he  has  been  blistered  and  bathed  and 
dosed  and  electrified  and  demonstrated  upon  in 
all  the  ways  known  to  medical  science  and  nes- 
cience, with  very  little  advantage  to  himself, 
but  much  to  the  pleasure  of  readers  of  the  book. 


Pebbles 

Lolii-K^  ('tri:  '■  f  Jh,  how  mv  watch  an- 
noyh  me,  ticking  under  my  pillow  '  Her 
Cliufft:  "  Why  don't  you  Kct  one  of  those  tilent 
Miidni^ht  watches?" — Life 

.."There's  one  ihmg  I  can't  understand 
.tbout  Parker"  "  It  srmi^  to  me  he's  made  his 
l)osilion  plain  enough."  "  He  has,  as  far  as 
he  could,  but  it  doesn't  appear  that  a  gypsy 
fortune  tellr-r  ever  informed  him  when  he  w%s 
a  boy  that  he  would  som<-  day  be  ^rcate;  than 
a  king." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

....The  standard  Fairbanks  story,  which  he 
can  tell  with  much  gusto,  bears  repetition  be- 
cause it  is  illustrative  of  several  matters:  "I 
was  campaigning  in  Iowa  with  Governor  Gear," 
said  Senator  Fairbanks,  "  and  one  night  Joe 
Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  was  in  the  audience. 
He  hai)pened  to  be  making  a  campaign  on  the 
other  side.  After  the  meeting  he  met  us  and 
proposed  to  step  into  a  convenient  place  and 
get  a  drink.  T  was  very  tired  with  my  effort 
and  the  suggestion  struck  me  most  favorably. 
'What  will  you  have,  Governor?'  asked  Mr. 
Blackburn.  Governor  Gear  was  thoughtful  for 
a  moment  and  then  replied :  *  I  think  I'll  have 
a  glass  of  mineral  water.'  '  Fairbanks,  what  do 
you  want?'  asked  Blackburn.  'I  should  like 
a  glass  of  milk,'  I  replied.  The  waiter  stepped 
forward  and  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Black- 
burn, whose  face  wore  a  peculiar  expression. 
*  Oh,'  he  remarked,  with  extreme  disgust, 
'  bring  me  a  piece  of  pie  ! '  " — Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch. 

....With  patriotic  effusion,  I  send  you  my 
greetings  and  congratulations,  and  congratulate 
myself  as  well  on  this  day  of  grateful  impres- 
sions that  is  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
our  contemporary  history.  It  is  necessary  not 
to  forget  that  if  the  restoration,  without  ask- 
ing where  they  come  from,  accepts  all  who  wish 
spontaneously  to  serve  its  cause  that  a  rule  of 
its  program  is  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  and 
the  pulchritude  of  the  proceedings.  Every  one 
of  you  carries  undoubtedly  in  his  conscience, 
shaken  still  by  the  past  storm,  a  painful  vibra- 
tion; every  one  of  you  brings,  as  gathered  in 
the  ambient  air  of  the  localities,  a  strange  blast 
that  shakes  up  his  spirit  with  emotions  consist- 
ing at  the  same  time  of  grief  and  comfort,  and 
thus,  by  virtue  only  of  this  alternative,  your 
souls  of  patriots  ought  to  have  found  the'  true 
orientation  of  the  providential  purposes.  But 
many  souls  did  not  keep  faith  in  that  emer- 
gency at  any  risk  predominating  of  an  author- 
ity energetically  steady  and  always  decorously 
dressed  out  by  the  honor  of  the  person  who 
exercises  it :  many  spirits  hesitated,  or  were 
overflowed  by  the  muddy  waves  of  the  disas- 
ter, that  had  all  the  phases,  all  the  aspects  of 
great  desolations,  etc. — From  the  recent  ad- 
dress to  Congress  of  President  Castro,  of  Vene- 
:;uela. 
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The      Democratic      Ticket     and 
i^olicy 

The  Gold  Democrats  luive  returned  to 
their  party  and  will  vote  for  its  nominees. 
Proof  of  this  is  seen  in  their  presence 
and  influence  in  the  recent  convention,  in 
the  utterances  of  the  powerful  journals 
that  have  represented  them  for  eight 
years,  and  the  published  opinions  of  their 
leaik-rs.  Some  who  began  to  vote  for  the 
Republican  ticket  in  1896  will  be  Repub- 
licans for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  but 
a  great  majority  of  those  who  were  re- 
pelled by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  platform 
will  now  vote  for  Parker  and  Davis. 
They  have  been  moved  by  a  consuming 
desire  to  renew  their  allegiance  to  the 
party.  Judge  Parker's  telegram  opened 
wide  for  them  the  door  that  was  already 
ajar.  In  their  eagerness  to  return  and  in 
their  rejoicings  over  the  conditions  that 
permitted  them  to  do  so,  there  is  some 
political  significance  of  the  practical  kind, 
which  their  opponents  cannot  afiford  to 
overlook.  It  is  Mr.  Bryan  that  now  finds 
the  situation  an  unsatisfactory  one,  but 
he  is  to  vote  for  the  ticket.  Those  who 
stand  with  him  will  vote  for  it.  The  Re- 
publicans will  be  confronted  at  the  polls 
by  a  united  Democratic  party. 

Considered  with  respect  to  existing 
conditions,  Judge  Parker  is  almost  an 
ideal  candidate.  He  has  not  offended 
any  one  by  declining  to  vote  for  the 
party's  nominees  in  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  the  choice 
of  those  who  did  decline  so  to  vote,  and 
he  is  committed  to  the  support  of  the 
gold  standard.  His  character,  his  career, 
and  his  opinions,  so  far  as  these  have 
been-  disclosed,  deserve  and  demand  the 
respect  of  all  good  Americans.  One  can- 
not study  the  life  work  of  this  man,  his 
early  struggles  against  adverse  condi- 
tions, his  steady  advance  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  now  adorns,  his  disregard 
for  the  accumulation  of  riches,  his  mod- 
esty, and  the  healthful  simplicity  of  his 
manner  of  living,  without  feeling  that 
here  is  an  American  of  the  best  type  and 
of  the  kind  that  the  American  people 
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have  delighted  to  honor.  His  telegram 
was  the  fruit  uf  an  impulse  which  such 
a  man  could  not  avoid.  He  did  not  ask 
for  the  insertion  of  a  gold  resolution  in 
the  platform ;  he  desired  that  the  conven- 
tion should  not  be  misled,  and  he  was 
willing  to  take  the  consequences.  There 
was  in  this  the  courage  of  an  honest  man, 
not  twisted  by  ambition.  It  was  too  late 
for  such  a  message  to  deprive  him  of  the 
nomination,  but  this  he  could  not  surely 
know. 

We  would  not  minimize  the  merit  of 
this  act,  but  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  man 
like  Judge  Parker  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  current  politics.  The  press  of  his 
party  in  New  York  has  been  saying  that 
the  cause  of  his  party  would  be  hopeless 
if  neither  its  platform  nor  its  candidate 
should  say  a  word  for  the  gold  standard. 
It  had  said  this  emphatically  that  very 
morning,  and  had  urged  him  to  make 
good  the  great  gap  in  the  platform.  If 
his  action  was  determined  in  part  by  this 
urgent  advice,  as  well  as  by  his  own  view 
of  the  course  an  honest  man  should  take, 
this  is  not  to  his  discredit.  Moreover,  not 
until  that  Saturday  morning  did  he  as- 
certain that  the  Williame  money  plank 
had  been  rejected. 

The  Democratic  party  sets  up  against 
the  forcible  and  admirable  personality  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  the  not  less  admirable  per- 
sonality of  the  Chief  Judge  of  New 
York's  highest  court.  The  two  men  are 
personal  friends.  We  shall  not  now  com- 
pare their  qualities.  So  far  as  the  cam- 
paign shall  turn  upon  the  character  and 
careers  of  the  two  leading  candidates,  it 
will  be  concerned  with  men  of  blameless 
lives,  high  ideals  and  unquestioned  pa- 
triotism. 

Ex-Senator  Davis  is  also  a  man  who 
has  achieved  great  success  by  his  own 
exertions  and  ability,  making  his  way 
upward  from  small  beginnings.  The 
evidence  of  his  success  is  seen  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  great  wealth  and  the  exer- 
tion of  a  commanding  influence  in  com- 
mercial affairs.  But  the  nomination  of  a 
man  81  years  old  was  a  blunder.  His 
name  weakens  the  ticket,  except  in  West 
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Viij^iiiia,  vvIktc  it  may  reverse  llic  voir 
of  tlic  Stale,  and  in  iMarylanil,  vvlicrc  Ins 
power,  toj^ether  with  that  of  his  cousin, 
Senator  (lornian,  may  canse  a  similar 
change.  Mr.  Davis's  views  concerning 
the  tan II  are  hke  tliose  of  his  cousin, 
which  are  not  a|)i)roveil  by  a  larj^c  ma- 
jority of  his  party  in  citlier  the  radical 
or  the  conservative  section.  1  lis  attitude 
toward  the  Trusts  is  that  of  the  nnilti- 
millionaire  capitalist,  whose  fortune  has 
been  derived  from  railroads,  coal  mines 
and  the  iron  industry.  It  is  this  nomina- 
tion, rather  than  that  of  Judije  I'arker, 
that  tends  to  confirm  Mr.  Bryan's  asser- 
tion that  the  convention  was  controlled 
1)\  plutocratic  influences.  Wc  believe 
there  is  ver\  little  dilTerence  between  Mr. 
Davis's  political  creed  and  that  of  his  Re- 
publican son-in-law  and  business  asso- 
ciate, Senator  Elkins. 

We  shall  not  beg^in  to  see  clearly  the 
dominant  issues  of  the  campaign  until 
after  the  publication  of  the  candidates' 
letters  of  acceptance.  The  currency  will 
be  an  issue,  so  far  as  the  Republicans  can 
make  it  one  by  their  attacks  upon  the 
action  of  the  St.  Louis  convention  and  its 
Platform  committee.  Mr.  Bryan  may 
give  them  some  assistance.  Silverism  is 
dead,  but  the  Democratic  party  must  ex- 
pect to  suiter  in  debate  for  avoiding  any 
reference  to  that  fact  in  its  platform. 

The  most  important  questions  of  do- 
mestic policy  now  before  the  American 
people  are  those  which  relate  to  the  re- 
cent and  enormous  increase  of  individual 
and  corporate  wealth  and  power  by 
means  of  special  privileges,  combination, 
and  evasion  of  law,  and  to  the  influence 
of  this  power  upon  legislation  and  gov- 
ernment. It  is  because  of  the  relation 
of  the  tariff  to  this  power  and  wealth, 
lather  than  on  account  of  dififerences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  and  equity 
of  protective  duties,  that  the  question  of 
tariff  revision  appeals  to  the  masses.  For 
similar  reasons,  the  public  is  and  ought 
to  be  interested  in  projects  for  the  re- 
straint of  great  Trust  corporations  and 
for  the  supervision  of  railroads.  We  are 
inclined  to  expect  that  in  some  form  these 
questions,  to  which  all  platform  utter- 
ances concerning  the  tariff,  the  Trusts 
and  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  directly  relate,  will 
be  the  dominant  issue,  altho  with  many 
the  personality,  impulses  and  tendencies 


ui  x\lr.  Roosevelt  and  Jud^c  Parker  will 
be  paramount. 

1  he  tarifl  should  \)c  revised,  with  sj**- 
cial  refcrencn  to  hose  duties,  no  longr 
needed  for  real  protection,  that  have  be- 
come mere  instruments  of  j^reed  and  cx- 
torti(jn.  These  arc  the  duties  under  the 
shelter  of  which  there  have  been  formed 
those  combinations  that  in  their  prices 
greatly  favor  the  foreign  buyer  at  the 
expense  of  American  consumers.  It  is 
against  such  duties  that  the  attack  .should 
be  directed.  Mr.  Bryan,  whose  earnest- 
ness, frankness  and  courage  have  fre- 
quently excited  our  admiration,  blun- 
dered when  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Democratic  platform  the  declaration 
that  "  protection  is  robbery."  Not  unrlcr 
such  a  banner  is  successful  assault  upon 
the  evils  and-abuses  of  the  present  tariff 
to  be  made.  Nor  could  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  money  power  be  con- 
ducted upon  a  platform  calling  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6 
to  I.  Mr.  Bryan  has  yet  to  learn  that  it 
is  folly  to  contend  against  great  and 
strongly  intrenched  evils  in  these  days 
with  the  discredited  and  worthless 
weapons  of  medieval  times  or  half  civil- 
ized peoples.  In  the  use  of  such  weapons 
he  has  wasted  much  energy^  and  caused 
much  disturbance,  ending  with  increasing 
the  evils  he  sought  to  abolish  and  the 
power  he  hoped  to  overcome. 

His  weakness  in  this  respect  has  been 
also  the  weakness  of  his  party.  The 
remedies  proposed  by  it  under  his  di- 
rection have  been  justly  regarded  as 
worse  than  the  disease  to'  which  they 
were  to  be  applied ;  or  the  treatment  sug- 
gested was  believed — partly  as  the  result 
of  experience — to  be  that  of  an  inexpert 
enthusiast  rather  than  the  deft  work  of 
an  educated  and  skilful  surgeon.  To  ac- 
complish a  repression  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  refer,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  inclined 
to  go  further  than  the  policy  of  other 
Republican  leaders  will  permit.  If  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  make  any  real 
progress  in  an  assault  upon  them,  it  must 
be  led  by  some  one  having  not  only  ]\Ir. 
Bryan's  earnestness,  sincerity  and  per- 
sonal influence,  but  also  that  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  evils  and  the 
causes  of  them,  and  that  ability  to  select 
and  use  the  most  effective  methods  for 
attacking  them,  which  he  does  not 
possess. 
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The  Late  Mayor  Jones 

With  the  ilcath  of  Toledo's  Mayor, 
Samuel  Milton  Jones,  a  figure  unique 
in  American  public  life  passes  from 
view.  In  a  day  when  political  success 
seems  hardly  possible  without  a  dis- 
regard or  a  sacrifice  of  ideals,  without 
barter  and  compromise,  this  man  lived 
out  his  ideals,  stedfastly  refusing  to 
barter  or  compromise,  and  yet  was  four 
times  elected  to  the  Mayoralty  of  a  large 
city,  three  of  these  times  against  the 
fiercest  antagonism  that  an  organized 
opposition  could  wage.  He  declined  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  political  ma- 
chine, and  the  machine  in  turn  sought 
to  destroy  him.  He  stood  resolutely 
against  the  rapacity  of  great  corporate 
interests,  and  these  thereupon  leagued 
themselves  with  the  machine.  And  he 
refused,  over  and  over  again,  to  take 
any  steps,  or  to  permit  his  friends  to 
take  steps,  toward  the  building  up  of 
an  organization  for  the  safeguarding  of 
his  political  future.  Yet  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  machine,  of  its  sub- 
servient press  and  of  the  corporations, 
and  in  spite  of  an  entire  lack  of  organ- 
ization, he  repeatedly  discomfited  his 
enemies  at  the  polls.  He  had  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  a  great  part  of  his 
fellow-townsmen,  which  he  retained  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  and  so  supported,  he 
could  aft'ord  to  ignore  the  machinations 
of  his  opponents. 

Born  in  poverty,  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  were  passed  in  a  hard  strug- 
gle for  a  livelihood.  His  education  was 
meager,  comprising  some  thirty 
months  of  schooling  up  to  his  fifteenth 
year.  At  fourteen  he  was  a  wage 
earner,  and  at  twenty-four  he  was  in 
business  for  himself.  What  the  world 
calls  "  success  "  came  to  him,  and  he 
prospered.  But  to  no  man  did  success 
in  business  ever  give  less  satisfaction. 
With  his  acquirement  of  wealth  he 
came  to  a  realization  of  the  great  bur- 
den of  social  distress  that  rests  upon 
all  communities — the  disemployment. 
the  poverty  and  the  hunger  that  every- 
where attend  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  He  was  by  nature 
religious,  and  it  was  a  religious  rather 
than  an  ethical  sense  in  him  that  was 
shocked  by  the  needless  misery  that 
makes  its  home  in  the  great  centers  of 


population.  That  some  men  should  be 
wealthy  while  others  were  destitute 
seemed  to  him  a  profanation  of  divine 
law.  With  the  Socialists,  he  blamed 
the  capitalist  system,  with  its  wage 
labor  and  its  profit  making,  as  the 
cause  of  social  distress,  and  he  there- 
fore waged  warfare  against  that  sys- 
tem. 

11  is  practical  benevolence  was  not- 
able. He  treated  his  employees  with 
an  unmatched  liberality,  and  he  gave 
generously  to  the  poor.  Yet  mere  phil- 
anthropy he  denounced  unsparingly. 
It  was,  in  his  view,  an  unctuous  giving 
back  of  petty  doles  out  of  the  great 
wealth  gained  at  the  expense  of  other 
men.  He  was  sincerely  ashamed  of  be- 
ing a  rich  man  ;  and  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  believe  that  had  it  not 
been  for  his  family  obligations  he 
would  cheerfully  have  renounced  his 
possessions. 

Yet  despite  his  virtues,  despite  his 
passion  to  do  good,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  practical  effect  of  his 
life  and  work  will  be  but  a  faint  im- 
press on  the  future  of  society.  Much 
of  his  good,  in  the  Shakespearean 
phrase,  will  be  interred  with  his  bones. 
The  reforms  he  was  able  to  effect  in 
the  municipal  administration  of  Toledo 
were  few  and  of  small  fundamental  im- 
port. He  leaves  behind  no  organized 
movement  to  carry  on  his  work,  no  in- 
stitution to  embody  his  principles. 
With  his  death  the  city  of  Toledo  goes 
back  into  the  clutch  of  the  machine. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
growing  ascendancy  over  him  in  his 
later  y^ears  of  the  Tolstoyan  philosophy 
efifectually  blinded  his  vision  to  the 
practical  work  he  might  have  done. 
Tolstoyism,  tho  it  has  a  social  bearing 
and  a  social  ethic,  is  essentially  indi- 
vidualistic and  passive.  It  views  man- 
kind, it  is  true,  as  the  children  of  a 
heavenly  father,  owing  duties  to  one 
another  through  that  relationship. 
But  it  views  them  as  a  multitude  of 
separate  units,  and  not  as  the  insepar- 
able components  of  a  great  social  body. 
Of  the  social  body — that  tremendous 
and  complex  mechanism  which  is  the 
evolution  of  countless  ages — it  has  no 
concept.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  individual 
against  the  aggregate  of  which  he  is 
but  an  insignificant  and  generally  pow- 
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eilcss  fraction.  It  asks  liiin  to  refrain 
from  force  in  a  world  of  force  and  op- 
l)ression,  to  disarm  anionj;  armed  men, 
to  renounce  possessions  where  all  must, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  seek  to 
possess.  That  the  only  possible  social 
pro<;Tess  lies  in  the  perfectin^i;  of  the 
social  mechanism,  and  not  in  the  futile 
attemi)t  to  escai)e  from  it,  is  a  truth 
which  Tolstoyisin  avoids  or  docs  not 
see. 

This  philosophy  grew  upon  Mayor 
Jones  in  his  later  years,  blending  with 
liis  earlier  collectivism  and  producing 
a  somewhat  curious  complexity  of 
view.  Tho  still  able  to  recognize  an 
intrenched  capitalist  "  system,"  he 
seems  to  have  concluded  that  its  elimi- 
nation or  correction  would  most  likely 
be  achieved  only  by  individual  practice 
following  upon  individual  exhortation. 
And  so  the  powers  which  he  had,  and 
the  greater  powers  which  he  might  eas- 
ily have  had,  as  Mayor,  were  slighted, 
and  the  institutional  reforms  which  an- 
other in  his  place  might  have  efTected 
were  left  to  time  and  chance.  He  was 
a  great  and  a  good  man,  sincere  beyond 
most  men,  democratic  in  his  friend- 
ships, simple  in  his  tastes,  warm 
hearted  and  generous.  And  tho  in  ac- 
complished work  of  an  enduring  kind 
he  failed,  the  inspiration  that  flows 
from  so  noble  a  life  remains  with  us 
as  an  eternal  heritage. 

Love  Before  Marriage 

That  romantic  love  is  a  species  of 
insanity  is  an  old  theory;  but,  since  it 
has  been  again  promulgated  by  a  New 
York  clergyman  in  a  recent  address,  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  directed  to  it  and  it 
requires  consideration. 

Romantic  love  is  not  a  form  of  "  in- 
sanity," as  it  has  been  so  often  called, 
but  it  is  an  inspiration,  and  the  lover 
is  an  idealist.  He  is  a  young  Columbus 
seeking  his  feminine  hemisphere,  and 
we  are  as  sensible  in  calling  him  a 
"  lunatic  "  as  the  fifteenth  century  wise- 
acres were  in  calling  the  discoverer  of 
this  country  a  fool.  Having  studied  the 
chart  of  his  heart  the  lover  finds  himself 
short  one  Eve  in  dimensions.  Insanity 
would  consist  in  never  recognizing  the 
defect  or  attempting  to  remedy  it. 

Besides,  during  this  period  of  adoles- 


cence the  mind  no  less  than  the  body 
imdergoes  a  prof(jund  change.  Love  is 
only  one  of  the  evidences  a  young  per- 
son shows  of  his  evoluticju  in  the  scale 
of  things.  With  (  liildren,  intelligence 
is  prismatic,  love  an  unenlightened  af- 
fection, piety  an  unsophisticated  obe- 
dience to  spiritual  laws  they  do  not  really 
comprehend.  Not  until  after  the  age 
of  puberty  is  the  youth  capable  of  per- 
sonal  comprehension,  of  an  intimate 
l)sychic  relationship  to  himself  or  to 
others.  When  the  shock  comes  he  is 
startled  into  a  different  sense  of  things. 
However  dull  he  may  be  naturally,  dur- 
ing this  quickening  human  sjjringtime 
his  mind  leaps  into  action,  winged  with 
a  thousand  mysterious  suggestions.  He 
is  like  one  rising  from  the  sweet  som 
nambulancc  of  innocency.  It  is  da> 
break  for  him.  And  in  this  first  keer. 
light  he  receives  an  emotional  impressioii 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  He  be- 
comes a  rainbow  thinker  because  he  is 
young  and  new  and  belongs  in  the  sub- 
stance of  his  spirit  to  this  highly  colored 
region.  The  fact  that  he  becomes  the 
poet  laureate  of  some  woman's  charms 
during  this  inspired  period  is  only 
one  evidence  of  the  change  in  him.  Be- 
sides being  a  lover,  he  is  also  a  fledgeling 
philosopher  and  a  prospective  priest,  for 
every  young  man  gets  a  sentimental  call 
to  serve  before  the  altar  during  this 
initial  time.  His  consciousness  ends  in 
God  by  a  sort  of  divine  conceit. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  calling  any 
part  of  such  an  awakening  "  insanity," 
it  is  a  duty  to  teach  that  love  is  a  gifted 
form  of  sanity.  It  is  a  normal  ecstasy  as 
beautiful  as  the  blossoming  of  a  rose,  and 
as  much  in  the  right  order  of  things.  For 
they  are  mistaken  who  suppose  that  the 
religionists  have  appropriated  all  the 
goodness  there  is ;  honest  love  is  a 
righteousness  of  nature,  a  sincere  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecy  of  life,  as  sacred 
as  prayers  or  fasting.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  simply  the  begetting  genius  upon 
which  the  quality  of  posterity  depends, 
but  it  is  the  heavenly  power  of  illusion 
we  have  toward  one  another.  It  is  the 
grace  by  which  imperfect,  hard  featured 
humanity  is  exalted  into  beauty  and  per- 
fection. Without  it  the  meanness  of  men 
and  the  homeliness  of  women  would  be 
unendurable.  Above  all,  w^e  degrade  the 
consciousness  of  youth    when  we  define 
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love  as  a  sort  of  physical  insanity,  and 
pave  the  way  to  license  and  ininiorality. 
We  are  getting  too  much  disillusionuig 
knowledge  about  ourselves  these  days, 
anyhow,  and  we  talk  it  too  plainly  be- 
fore the  children.  Young  people  are  no 
more  like  old  ones  than  pansies  and 
"  sweet  Williams  "  are  like  thorn  trees. 
But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  their  king- 
dom of  heaven  simplicity ;  we  call  their 
misdirected  energies,  their  inexperience, 
their  natural  experiments,  sins ;  we  brand 
the  frank  love  of  youth  as  an  insanity 
and  think  we  are  instructing  them.  So 
we  are,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
the  serpent  instructed  Eve,  and  with 
much  the  same  result. 

But  love  before  marriage  leads  natu- 
rally, tno  unfortunately  not  always  in- 
evitably, to  love  after  marriage.  This 
still  more  important  question  we  must 
reserve  for  next  week. 


Balfour's  Blunders 

The  present  British  Parliament  is  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  its  term.  History 
will  give  it  no  honor.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Tory  Conservatives,  and  it  has  done  and 
isstilltryingtodo  their  will.  It  was  elected 
in  the  heat  of  the  South  African  war  and 
elected  wholly  on  that  issue.  It  was  con- 
fessedly and  solely  a  Jingo  campaign. 
The  appeal  was  made  to  the  country  to 
ignore  domestic  issues,  and  consider  only 
the  necessity  of  bringing  that  war  to 
an  honorable  conclusion.  Accordingly 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,.  Conserva- 
tives and  Liberals,  were  besought  to  sink 
their  differences  and  patriotically  to  sup- 
port the  party  and  Government  which 
had  conducted  the  war,  and  give  it  a 
mandate  to  conclude  victory  and  peace. 
The  electors  were  given  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  no  other  issue  was  before 
them.  Speaking  in  Manchester  in  Octo- 
ber, 1900,  Mr.  Balfour  said: 

"  Whatever  your  politics  may  be,  or  to  what- 
ever party  in  the  state  your  allegiance  has 
been  given,  remember  that  this  election  does 
not  turn  on  any  of  the  old  questions  that  have 
divided  the  electorate  in  previous  elections," 

Such  declarations  by  responsible  lead- 
ers could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  They 
were  quoted  the  other  night  by  Mr. 
Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  heard  them  in  silence.    They 


pledged  his  Government  to  bring  in  no 
new  divisive  party  issues. 

The  war  ended  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded. A  great  South  African  state  is 
assured.  But  the  Conservative  pledges 
were  soon  broken.  At  the  command  of 
the  Established  Church  an  Education  Act 
was  passed,  detested  by  Liberals  and 
Nonconformists.  This  could  be  done 
because  an  enormous  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  Balfour's  Gov- 
ernment the  power  where  it  did  not  have 
the  right.  The  result  has  been  such  a 
demonstration  as  has  hardly  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  John  Hampden,  who 
said  it  would  not  have  ruined  him  to 
have  paid  that  twenty  shillings,  but  it 
would  have  made  him  a  slave.  Thou- 
sands of  men,  led  by  their  noblest  min- 
isters, have  refused  to  pay  taxes  for  re- 
ligious teaching  in  Church  schools,  which 
they  could  not  approve ;  their  property 
has  been  seized  and  sold  at  auction  to  pay 
the  religious  tax,  and  venerable  men  have 
been  sent  to  prison  like  John  Bunyan. 
Every  day's  journal  tells  the  tales  of  dis- 
traints all  over  England.  No  wonder 
the  people  are  angry  and  every  bye- 
election  shows  serious  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  now,  rendered  desperate  by  their 
waning  strength,  the  Tory  Government 
is  putting  through,  by  wholesale  closure, 
shutting  off  full  debate  and  stifling  hun- 
dreds of  amendments,  a  bill,  generally 
known  as  the  Brewers'  bill,  which  rouses 
the  indignation  of  all  the  temperance  re- 
formers and  all  the  Nonconformists,  and 
of  a  considerable  section  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Under  a  late  previous  law 
the  local  magistrates  had  the  right  to 
refuse  licenses  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
where  in  their  view  the  community  was 
already  sufficiently  supplied  with  saloons. 
There  has  been  a  great  awakening  in 
Great  Britain  of  the  public  conscience 
as  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  in 
Birmingham  and  many  other  places  the 
magistrates  refused  to  issue  many  li- 
censes for  which  the  brewers  applied, 
and  refused  to  renews  other  licenses.  This 
stirred  the  indignation  of  the  brewers, 
who  practically  own  the  public  houses 
and  let  them  to  their  agents.  They 
brought  a  case  before  the  courts,  claim- 
ing a  vested  right  in  the  business  of  a 
public  house,  which  was  wrongfully  de- 
stroyed by  the  refusal  to  renew  a  license. 
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The  ju(l|;c  tlccidal  against  Ihcin,  saying 
that  the  right  expired  with  the  year  of 
hreiise.  Apjx'.il  went  to  tlu*  I  louse  of 
Lords,  and  linally  to  a  Juchcial  Commis- 
sion, hut  in  each  case  the  hrewers  were 
defeated.  'J'lien,  the  law  heing  Jigainst 
them,  they  told  Ualfour's  (lovernment 
that  the  law  nuist  he  changed,  and  a 
vested  right  must  be  created.  This  the 
new  bill  does,  and  a  most  inicpiitous  hill 
it  is.  It  takes  the  power  of  refusing 
license  from  the  local  authorities  ami  puts 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  small  county  commis- 
sion, which  will  he  dominated  by  the 
Tory  squires,  further,  no  reduction  can 
be  made  without  giving  compensation  to 
the  publican,  which  means  the  brewer 
who  owns  the  publican,  for  the  loss  of 
his  business.  Of  course,  this  recognition 
of  a  vested  right  to  sell  liquor  vastly  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  business  in  any 
transfer.  It  has  been  computed  that  it 
adds  a  value  of  $1,500,000,000  to  the 
"  Trade." 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  clear. 
The  brewers  are,  with  the  Church,  the 
bulwark  of  the  Tory  party.  The  public 
houses  will  supply  an  enormous  vote. 
That  vote  will  be  assured  to  the  Tory 
party  in  the  coming  election.  Without 
it  they  will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
It  gives  them  their  last  hope  of  success. 
The  Balfour  Government  is  sold  to  the 
Breweries.  This  bill  must  be  passed  now 
or  never.  The  coming  election  will  make 
it  impossible  to  save  the  saloons,  for  that 
requires  an  overwhelming  Conservative 
majority.  Pass  the  bill,  and  it  wdll  take 
long  to  repeal  it,  for  the  House  of  Lords 
stands  in  the  way. 

The  bill  passes,  by  the  aid  of  vigorous 
closure,  and  once  more  it  raises  a  bitter 
division  in  the  people  of  England.  The 
conscience  of  England  is  as  hot  against 
it  as  against  the  Education  Act;  and, 
fortunately,  the  Established  Church  is 
not  a  unit  in  its  support.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Representative  Church  Council 
just  held  the  majority  of  the  Bishops, 
after  a  long  discussion,  voted  12  to  7 
to  disapprove  the  bill,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  found  courage  to  support  the 
bolder  Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Salisbury 
in  their  opposition.  But  the  clergy,  by 
^7  to  37.  favored  the  bill,  as  did  the  lay 
members,  63  to  15,  and  gave  it  a  large 
majority  on  the  united  vote.     Still  we 


have  an  assuring  .sign  indicating  that 
it  may  not  long  he  true  that  in  i'lnglanrl 
the  C  hurch  and  tin-  brewery  shall  hold 
loving  felhjwship. 

Tlu*  i^H'cct  of  the   War  ow  Russia 

1  iiK  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Kniaj- 
nine  in  this  issue  that  the  war  will  re- 
sult in  the  weakening  of  governmental 
absolutism  in  Russia  is  receiving  daily 
confirmation.  Already  it  is  announced 
that  exile  and  imj)risonment  by  adminis- 
trative process  will  be  done  away  with, 
and  that  no  punishment  will  be  inflicted 
without  legal  trial.  This  abolishes  the 
worst  features  of  Czardom,  the  system  of 
arbitrary  arrest  and  condemnation  of  po- 
litical suspects,  which  has  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  civilized  world  and 
formed  the  tragedy  of  innumerable 
novels  and  melodramas.  Considered 
merely  as  a  penal  measure  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  exile  and  forced 
colonization  as  an  alternative  to  im- 
prisonment. It  was  the  high  character 
of  many  of  the  political  "  criminals,"  the 
secret  arrest  on  information  of  spies,  the 
sudden  banishment  without  trial  or  op- 
portunity of  defense,  the  hardships  of  the 
journey,  the  dii^culty  of  appeal  and  re- 
dress which  have  made  the  Russian  exile 
system  the  synonym  for  cruelty  and  in- 
justice. If  this  has  in  truth  been  abol- 
ished, it  is  like  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  in 
France,  for  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  autocracy. 

Three  causes  are  now  contributing  to  the 
growth  of  disaffection  among-the  people  : 
the  heavy  financial  burdens  laid  upon  them 
by  the  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria, 
the  failure  of  crops  and  the  falling  off  in 
trade  and  manufacture,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  incapacity  shown  in  the  Rus- 
sian military  operations.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  cost  over  $500,000,000 
and  so  far  it  has  not  been  used  for  much 
except  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
their  supplies.  The  magnificent  docks 
and  buildings  of  Dalny  are  no\v  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  The  Russian 
war  ships  in  Port  Arthur  are  valued  at 
over  $150,000,000,  and  there  is  no  way 
apparent  by  which  they  can  be  long  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tolstoy 
may  exaggerate  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Russian  peasant  to  be  sent  to  the  war,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  his 
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spirit  of  loyalty  and  custom  of  obedience 
which  sent  him  to  the  front,  rather  than 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  cause,  such  as  in- 
spired him  in  the  war  against  Turkey  in 
aid  of  oppressed  fellow  Slavs. 

Under  these  circumstances  k  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  desire  for 
a  change  is  reported  to  be  common 
among  all  classes,  including  the  court 
circle,  and  that  unprecedented  leniency 
is  shown  by  the  police  toward  ex- 
pressions of  dissatisfaction.  In  War- 
saw I, GOO  Socialists  were  permit- 
ted to  march  unmolested  through  the 
streets  carrying  red  flags  inscribed  on 
one  side  "  War  Against  War  "  and  on 
the  other  ''  Down  with  Czarism."  A 
copy  of  the  constitution  prepared  by 
Count  Loris  Melikofif  for  Alexander  II 
and  which  that  Emperor  is  said  to  have 
been  about  to  sign  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated has  been  recently  presented  to  the 
Czar  by  an  unofficial  adviser.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  the  censor  per- 
mits the  Novoe  Vremya  of  St.  Peters- 
burg to  publish  an  article  containing  the 
following  bold  words : 

"  Our  people  ought  to  have  freedom.  Our 
national  organism  is  shattered,  and  it  can  only 
be  repaired  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood — that 
is,  by  the  central  authorities  and  the  bureau- 
cracy allowing  the  healthy,  popular  will  to 
assert  itself.  The  present  war  is  a  terrible  trial, 
but  more  terrible  still  is  the  moral  weakness 
of  state  and  society  it  has  brought  to  light.  We 
want  more  truth  and  more  freedom." 

The   Busy  Index 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitiing  of  June 
22d,  1904,  states  that  the  Index  has 
added  to  its  list  the  work  of  Abbe  Houtin 
on  Americanism  and  "  Nostra  Maxima 
Culpa,"  or  "  Die  Traurige  Lage  der 
Kirche  "  of  the  parish  priest,  Vogrinec, 
of  Kaernthen,  Austria. 

L'Abbe  Houtin  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Index,  which  had  banned  already  his  two 
works,  "  La  Controverse  "  and  "  Les 
Questions  Bibliques,"  as  well  as  his  pub- 
lic letter  to  his  bishop.  It  is  rather  curi- 
ous, however,  that  he  rehearses  nothing 
new.  "La  Controverse  "  touches  upon  the 
origins  of  the  sees  of  France,  as  also 
upon  its  ancient  shrines.  "  Les  Ques- 
tions Bibliques  "  is  a  resume  of  the  opin- 
ions held  by  Catholics  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  both  books  his  au- 
thorities, with  hardly  an  exception,  are 


Catholics  of  high  standing.  Houtin, 
however,  pitted  one  author  against  an- 
other in  a  way  which  serves  to  bring  out 
their  crotchets,  and,  too  often,  ignorance. 
His  crime  lies  in  thus  stringing  together 
and  laying  before  the  public  such  hazy, 
unfounded  notions  of  Church  history  and 
Biblical  studies. 

So  again  in  his  latest  work,  "  L'Ameri- 
canisme,"  Houtin  brings  into  the  volume 
the  many  discussions  which  have  ap- 
peared in  Europe  and  America  over  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  The  Life  of  Ilecker,  Monsignor 
O'Connell's  speech  on  Heckerism  at  the 
b>ciburg  Congress,  the  dismissal  of  Mon- 
signor Schroder  and  resignations  of  Dr. 
Pohle  and  Dr.  Peries  from  the  staff  of 
the  Catholic  University,  Washington ;  the 
removal  of  Bishop  Keane  from  its  rector- 
ship, and  Leo  XIH's  letter  on  Ameri- 
canism. Nothing  is  new,  but  the  French 
Abbe  has  an  uncomfortable  way  of  put- 
ting two  and  two  in  such  wise  as  always 
to  make  them  equal  four.  If  asked 
whether  two  plus  two  equals  four  we 
might  answer :  Hardly,  but  two  plus  two 
equals  one  hundred  minus  ninety-six. 
Something  shifty  and  underhanded 
stands  out  in  the  second  answer.  But  it 
is  not  Houtin's,  who  writes  four  in  the 
deepest  black. 

Vogrinec  in  his  preface  apologizes  for 
his  German,  as  he  is  a  Slav.  His  work 
probably  was  shipwrecked  on  his  plea 
for  the  abolition  of  celibacy.  We  were 
aware  that  Cardinal  Lavigerie  had  asked 
Rome  to  exempt  the  native  African 
priests  from  the  yoke  of  celibacy.  A 
writer  in  La  Revue  du  Clerge  Frangais 
(October,  1902)  refers  to  this  petition 
and  proves  that  Protestant  missionaries 
in  foreign  lands  are  surer  to  succeed  be- 
cause they  have  wives,  who  make  a  home 
for  them  and  so  shut  out  the  loneliness 
and  homelessness  which  ever  beset  the  life 
of  Catholic  missionaries.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  comfort  of  Protestants,  but — and 
especially  so — the  missionary  career  is  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Protestants  most  noble  and 
honorable,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand. 
Catholic  missionaries  receive  little  en- 
couragement from  Catholics  and  are  too 
often  a  laughing  stock  to  their  brother 
clergy  at  home. 

Now  as  to  celibacy,  we  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying  that  the  first  nails  in 
its  coffin  have  been  driven  home.     Some. 
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if  nol  .ill,  of  tlic  bishops  in  tlic  United 
States,  so  wc  liavc  bccii  told,  have  secret 
faculties  to  (Hspeiise  deacons  and  snb- 
deacons  from  celibacy.  Hence,  snch 
youths  as  are  unwilling  to  take  the  fur- 
ther step  or  are  found  unfit  for  the  priest- 
hood have  a  way  of  eseai)e  in  (his  healthy 
dispensation.  Moreover,  we  learned 
from  trustworthy  sources  that  when  the 
Latin  American  bishops  were  in  Rome 
some  years  ago  they  presented  inforiually 
a  request  that  celibacy  be  abolished  in 
the  lands  south  of  the  fltdf  of  Mexico. 
This  was  put  aside.  But  the  bishops  of 
Latin  America  received  faculties  which 
authorize  them  to  allow  the  valid  and 
lawful  marriai^^c  of  a  priest  and  his  con- 
cubine when  either  is  in  danj^cr  of  death. 
Now,  as  priests  and  their  mistresses  may 
get  typhoid,  pneumonia  and  other  fatal 
sicknesses,  and  as  many  women  when  in 
child-birth  are  in  extremis  and  yet  re- 
cover afterward,  it  follows  that,  granted 
the  aforesaid  dispensation,  a  lawfully  and 
validly  married  priesthood  is  the  out- 
come. Of  course,  nothing  of  this  appears 
in  the  published  official  acts  and  decrees 
of  the  Church  in  Latin  America.  It  is  all 
sub  rosa. 

The  great  merit,  however,  of  Vogri- 
nec's  work  is  the  catechism,  which  takes 
up  a  large  portion.  It  is  an  honest  effort 
to  bring  into  harmony  with  the  Church's 
teaching  the  results  of  biblical  and  his- 
torical studies.  In  a  word,  the  Slav  pas- 
tor of  Austria  carried  out  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed some  time  ago  by  **  Sacerdos  "  in 
the  New  York  Sun.  The  author  was 
careful  to  submit  his  work  to  the  Church 
authorities  of  Vienna.  Formal  permis- 
sion to  print  was  not  given,  but  Vogrinec 
was  informed  in  an  official  note  that  the 
work  was  under  examination.  This 
probably  was  enough  to  warrant  him  to 
go  on  and  bring  out  his  book,  in  which 
he  gives  both  his  letter  and  the  official 
answer. 

The  Secret  of  Success 

A  POOR  young  man  from  the  country 
recently  came  to  New  York  "  to  succeed 
in  life."  His  intention  was  sufficiently 
large  to  include  fortune  and  fame  from 
any  direction.  But  to  make  sure,  he  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  bi- 
ography, that  he  might  regulate  his 
course  by  the  experience  and  precepts  of 


a  great  man.  This  was  loj^^ical,  but  what 
is  logical  is  not  always  practical.  He 
thought  success  was  like  the  "  piece  "  he 
learned  to  speak  at  school.  Besides,  he 
selected  the  wrong  text-book.  He  was 
not  a  young  Lincoln  ;  even  if  he  had  been, 
there  is  no  longer  a  demanrl  for  black 
locust  rails  in  New  York.  And  he  failed, 
not  because  he  was  incapable,  but  because 
he  missed  his  cue.  Not  r)nly  that,  but  he 
discovered  that  success  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  virtue  or  principle.  The 
wicked  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree, 
and  the  good  appearance  they  made  at 
the  business  tempted  him  to  cheat  in 
order  to  win.  But  no  one  has  thought 
to  write  a  volume  "  entitled  "  The  Men 
Who  Fail,"  and  so  his  ignominy  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  court  records. 

Meanwhile  the  fact  remains  that  mod- 
ern aspiration  is  founded  upon  the  com- 
petitive instinct,  and  he  is  a  sort  of 
craven  who  dares  not  strip  for  the  race. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  times  challenges 
him.  It  furnishes  examples  of  pluck  and 
energy,  a  whole  library  on  "  self-made  " 
men — all  of  which  the  longing,  unmade 
men  accept  with  the  confidence  of  sick 
people  who  buy  patent  medicine.  And 
this  is  a  very  good  way  to  learn  the  secret 
of  other  men's  success,  but  it  is  at  least 
an  open  question  if  any  one  ever  made  a 
fortune  merely  by  following  the  precepts 
laid  down  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac." For  that  is  a  business  which  de- 
pends more  upon  the  m?n  than  the 
prophet.  It  is  an  original  proposition 
worked  out  by  each  adventii-rer  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  And  no  matter  how 
sensational  the  story  of  his  success  reads 
in  the  next  volume  of  the  "  Self-Made," 
he  attained  by  main  strength,  by  his  own 
wit,  and  not  according  to  the  plan  of 
another's  achievement. 

The  one  conclusion  proved  is  this: 
To  the  shrewd  man  life  is  a  game ;  to 
the  ambitious,  a  race :  to  the  wayfaring 
and  the  brave  it  is  a  battle,  but  for  the 
successful  man  it  is  all  these  things.  He 
is  scarcely  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  from 
the  Arcadia  of  youth  when  the  success- 
ful men  w^ho  have  gone  before  hurry  out 
to  meet  him  with  a  card  up  their  sleeves. 
In  such  a  situation  the  biographies  of 
great  men  will  avail  him  little  if  he  can- 
not play  the  best  game.  Even  then  it  is 
the  cheapest  kind  of  succcess.  It  simply 
demonstrates  the  agility  of  his  mind  and 
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the  adjustable  cleverness  of  his  princi-  the  staiKlpoint  of  equality,  and  the  work- 
pies.  Later  comes  niaturer  ambition,  men  could  not  see  it  from  the  standpoint 
Success  takes  the  fairer  form  of  fame,  of  efficiency.  Already  this  blindness  has 
He  is  in  the  race  for  her  favor  against  gone.  The  former  condition  of  frequent 
many  rivals,  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  unorganized  strikes  has  given  way  to 
to  herald  the  issue.  lUit  all  this  has  to  organized  freedom  from  strikes.  The 
do  with  the  appearance  of  things.  The  employers  meet  the  union  committees  or 
secret,  the  real  photograph,  of  his  success  agents  even  on  the  pettiest  grievances, 
depends  ui)on  another  matter.  Let  him  and  a  large  amount  of  time  is  taken  in 
win  the  game  and  finish  the  race  with  these  conferences.  So  far  has  each  side 
credit,  there  still  remains  the  day  when  advanced  that  some  of  the  workmen 
he  must  enter  the  lists  to  fight,  not  for  were  able  to  make  the  sweeping  state- 
gain  or  fame,  but  for  himself,  for  what  ment  that  all  of  their  troubles  in  the  past 
he  is.  Gone  are  all  his  competitors  now,  had  been  due  solely  to  misunderstanding, 
gone  the  crowd  that  cheered  him.  The  In  the  sense  that  each  misunderstood 
very  world  takes  leave  of  him,  and  he  the  other's  point  of  view  this  statement 
stands  alone  before  the  powers  and  prin-  is  true,  but  to  understand  is  not  always 
cipalities  of  his  own  darkness.  How  did  to  be  convinced.  Each  side  continues  as 
it  come  to  pass,  this  hour  of  destiny  to-  strongly  as  ever  to  stand  out  for  its  in- 
ward which  all  his  games  and  races  have  terests  and  keeps  itself  in  readiness  to 
hurried  him  unsuspecting?  It  is  like  an  strike  or  lockout.  Doubtless  this  equal 
altar  suddenly  set  up  in  his  market  place  power  to  inflict  damage  has  much  to  do 
ready  for  sacrifice.  In  his  heart  every  with  the  willingness  to  see  the  other 
man  knows  the  victory  or  defeat  of  days  side.  But  it  would  be  invidious  and  sui- 
like  these.  But  it  will  not  be  recorded  cidal  to  say  so  when  both  are  so  diligently 
in  his  biography,  because  to  all  appear-  trying  to  be  fair.  Coercion  works  smooth- 
ances  it  does  not  count.  But  really  it  is  ly  when  not  mentioned.  Its  greatest 
the  most  secret  and  the  most  important  service  is  in  predisposing  the  parties  to 
thing  to  know  about  success.  For  it  is  take  enough  time  to  get  the  other  point 
the  God  hour,  when  a  man  recognizes  the  of  view.  When  that  is  accomplished  the 
features  of  his  own  soul  in  his  achieve-  adjustment  is  sooner  or  later  worked 
ment.  out. 

•^  This   is   true   even   of  those   abstract 

Capital    and    Labor— The    Point  rights  and  "  principles  "  which  each  side 

n  ^^.  considers    fundamental,    but    which   are 

Oi    V  lew  utterly    antagonistic.     At    the    present 

The  most  certain  indication  that  the  time  discussion  happens  to  be  centered 

problem  of  labor  unions  is  in  a  fair  way  on    the   "  open    shop  "    vs.    the    ''  closed 

of  adjustment  is  found  when  each  side  shop,"   and   there   could   apparently   be 

is  able  to  see  the  issue  from  the  stand-  no   opposing  principles   less   capable   of 

point  of  the  other  side.     Recently  the  compromise.     But  it  is  significant  that 

writer  spent  a  w^eek  among  the  workmen  in  those  industries  where  employers  and 

and  employers  of  a  great  industry,  which  unionists     have     learned     to     take     the 

has  been  completely  unionized  within  the  "  other  point  of  view,"  these  so-called 

past  five  years.     He  was  struck  by  the  principles  have  disappeared,  or,  rather, 

frequent  use  of  the  expression,  "  Well  human    ingenuity    has    gotten    around 

that  is  a  good  thing  from  one  point  of  them    without    sacrificing    them.      The 

view,  but  see  how  it  works,"  and  so  on.  parties  are  so  busy   settling  grievances 

Five  years  ago  such  an  expression  was  as  they  arise,  where  the  personal  element 

almost  never  heard.     The  workmen  saw  is  uppermost,  that  they  concede  to  each 

nothing  in  the  employer's  policies    ex-  other  its  own  sacred  realm  of  abstract 

cept      discrimination,      oppression      and  ethics.     If,  however,  they  cannot  settle 

grinding.      The    employers   saw    in   the  their  grievances  then  they  appeal  to  the 

unions  ^  only    senseless    trouble-making,  public  on  the  ground  of  the  violation  of 

restriction  of  output,  insubordination  and  the  moral  law,  and  so  the  public  hears 

destruction   of  the   industry.      The  em-  the  discussion  only  in  the  field  where  it 

ployers   could  not  see  a  question   from  is  irreconcilable.     When  this  public  dis- 
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ciission,  wliirli  places  holli  sides  in  a 
false  i)Ositi()n,  has  had  its  run,  it  will 
he  discovered  that  in  the  ^vcni  majority 
of  unionized  industries,  with  hut  sli^dit 
interruption,  enij)!<)yers  and  vvorUnu-n 
have  already  learned  to  adjust  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  other  side's  point  of  view. 


The  Appointment 
of  Mr.  Byrne 


Of  course,  it  was  with 
the      knowledj^e      and 


consent,  if  not  at  the 
suggestion,  of  the  President  that  Mr. 
William    Michael    Byrne,    recently    of 
Delaware,     was     appointed     Assistant 
United    States    District    Attorney    at 
New    York.      We    cannot    understand 
why  the  suggestion  was  made  or  the 
consent  given.     This  is  the  Mr.  Byrne 
who  resigned  the  office  of  District  At- 
torney in   Delaware  in  order  that  he 
might  run  for  Congress  in  the  Addicks 
interest  to  defeat  the  regular  Repub- 
lican candidate,  Dr.  Ball,  who  had  the 
support  of  the  Republicans  whom  Ad- 
dicks could  not  control.     Having  ac- 
complished the  purpose  of  Addicks  and 
caused  the  election  of  a  Democrat,  Mr. 
Byrne  sought  to  regain  the  office  which 
he  had  resigned.     Mr.  Roosevelt  sent 
his  appointment  to  the  Senate,  where 
the  Judiciary  Committee  rejected  it  by 
a  vote  of  7  to  5.     Some  months  later 
he  was  appointed  again,  and  again  (as 
in  the  first  instance)  the  opposition  was 
led  by  Senator  Hoar,  the  result  being 
an  adverse  report.     Since  this  second 
defeat,  Mr.  Byrne  has  become  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York.     He  does  not  de- 
serve to  hold  a  Federal  office.     His  ap- 
pointment  in   this   city   is   a   political 
blunder,  in  a  State  where  the  Repub- 
lican party  cannot  afford  to  be  respon- 
sible for  such  acts.     The  party  invited 
sharp  criticism  by  its  prompt  accept- 
ance  of   the   Addicks   delegates    from 
Delaware  at  the   Chicago   convention 
and  its  rejection  of  the  delegates  sent 
by  those   Delaware   Republicans   who 
have    stedfastly    fought    against    Ad- 
dicks and  all  his  works.     At  the  same 
time  it  accepted  the  Spooner  delegates 
from  Wisconsin,  rejecting  those  chosen 
by  the  regular  La  Follette  convention, 
and  making  no  effort  to  harmonize  the 
two  Wisconsin  factions.     It  is  admit- 
ted that  this  controversy  in  Wiscon- 
sin  makes  the   State   a   doubtful  one. 


JMdrjx-iident  voters  arc  not  attracted 
U)  the  Republican  ticket  when  aid  and 
comfort  are  given  by  the  party  to  Ad- 
dicks and  his  agents,  whether  it  be  in 
the  national  convention  or  in  a  New 
York  Federal  office. 


Pan-Prcsbytcrianism 


Because   s  u  c  h    a 


meeting  as  that  of 
tile  Pan-Presbyterian  Council,  just 
held  in  Liverpool,  does  no  business  and 
decides  nothing,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  does  no  good.  It  is  a  noble  expres- 
sion of  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformed  name  the 
world  over,  and  an  influence  to  their 
consolidation.  They  count  over  five 
million  communicants  and  32,000  con- 
gregations and  four  million  Sunday 
school  scholars.  The  most  interesting 
discussions  had  to  do  with  questions 
of  biblical  criticism,  and  liberal  views 
had  their  full  share  of  presentation.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  no  speaker 
was  heard  with  greater  delight  than 
Prof.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton, 
whose  assigned  subject  was  "  Chris- 
tianity and  Current  Literature."  We 
wish  we  could  quote  from  it  at  length ; 
but  we  must  mention  his  illustration 
of  an  old  woodman  in  the  Adirondack 
forest  who  used  to  say  that  he  wanted 
to  go  up  to  the  top  of  a  certain  moun- 
tain as  often  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him,  because  it  gave  him  such  a  feeling 
of  "  heaven  up-histedness  " — and  it  is 
hard  not  to  quote  his  record  of  the 
Christian  lessons  which  the  greatest 
authors  of  Europe  and  America  have 
given  us: 

"  I  read  in  Shakespeare  the  majesty  of  the 
moral  law;  in  Victor  Hugo  the  sacredness  of 
childhood ;  in  Goethe  the  glory  of  renuncia- 
tion; in  Wordsworth  the  joy  of  humility;  in 
Tennyson  the  triumph  of  immortal  love;  in 
Browning  the  courage  of  faith  in  God;  in 
Thackeray  the  ugliness  of  hyporcrisy  and  the 
beauty  of  forgiveness ;  in  George  Eliot  the 
supremacy  of  duty;  in  Dickens  the  divinity  of 
kindness,,  and  in  Ruskin  the  dignity  of  service. 
Irving  teaches  me  the  lesson  of  simple-hearted 
cheerfulness ;  Hawthorne  shows  me  the  hate- 
fulness  of  sin  and  the  power  of  penitence; 
Longfellow  gives  me  the  soft  music  of  tran- 
quil hope  and  earnest  endeavor ;  Lowell  makes 
me  feel  that  we  rnust  give  ourselves  to  our  fel- 
low men  if  we  would  bless  them ;  and  Whittier 
sings  to  me  of  human  brotherhood  and  Divine 
Fatherhood.    Are  not  these  Christian  lessons  ?  " 
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As   far   back   as    1845   a  One  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Church  Needs      ^.^jj^^ji^j^i^jj^    ^^^^   joint  proceedings     against     those     who   as- 
^ofFariai         ^^tcome    of    the    then  saulted  Mrs.  Biddle,  in  New  Jersey,  is 
Archbishop  of  l*aris  and  the  l*refect  of  that   there   shoidd   be   new   legislation, 
the  Seine,  determined  that    the    outside  inii)Osing  a  heavier  penalty  for  such  a 
hniit  in  point  of  numbers  of  the  parishes  crime.      It   appears  that  one  of  these 
in  Paris  should  be  30,000.  Theresuhswere  three  scoundrels  had  been  imprisoned 
trivial,  for  in  more  than  thirty  years  not  for  a  short  term  for  a  similar  assault 
a  single  parish  church  has  been  built  in  upon  a  young  woman.     The  negro  who 
the  French  capital,  which  meanwhile  has  was  burned  at  Wilmington  for  rape  had 
grown  enormously.     At  the  present  mo-  been  convicted  of  a  similar  crime  some 
ment  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Clignan-  years  earlier,  but  had  been  punished  by 
court  numbers  105,000  souls.    It  is  larger  only   a   short    term    in   a    New    Jersey 
than  the  diocese  of  Tarentaise   with  its  prison.      The  penalty  for  such  an  of- 
60,000  subjects,  and  almost  the  size  of  fense  as  was  committed  at  Mt.  Holly 
the  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  of  should  be  nothing  less  than  impnson- 
Mende,  viz.,  110,000.     Altho  larger  than  ment  for  life. 
Rouen,  with  its  round  hundred  thousand,  "^ 
yet  it  has  only  one  parish  church  and  two  Those     who     admire     the     courage 
chapels-of-ease,  while  the  city  in  which  shown  by  Judge  Parker  in  sending  that 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  burned  at  the  telegram   to   Mr.   Sheehan   should   not 
stake     has     ten     parish     churches.      In  forget   the   courage   exhibited  by   Mr. 
Vienna  there  exists  the  same  lack  of  par-  Bryan  four  years  ago.     At  Kansas  City 
ish  churches.     Its  municipal  authorities  the   Platform   Committee  was  divided 
have  just  fixed  on  30,000  as  the  maxi-  upon   the    question    whether   the    cur- 
mum  number  for  a  parish,  and  they  have  rency   issue   should   be   ignored.      Mr. 
ordered    the   building   of   twelve   parish  Bryan  sent  word  that  if  it  should  be 
churches  in  the  capital  of  Austria.   These  ignored,  he  must  not  be  considered  as 
statements  we  find  in  the  official  French  a  candidate  for  the  nomination.     This 
Catholic  organ.  La  Semaine  Religieuse,  he  did  before  the  platform  was  adopted 
April  2d,  1904,  which  sticks  not  at  call-  and,  of  course,  before  any  nomination 
ing  Paris  ''  the  most  abandoned  diocese  had  been  made, 
of  France  from  the  religious  standpoint."  "^ 
One   would    fancy   that   Cardinal   Rich-  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  no  Non- 
ard    might   mend    his    own    fences    and  conformist  could  be  admitted  to  Ox- 
not    worry   over   the   few    stray   pickets  ford    or    Cambridge    University,    and 
missed  from  the  home  of  Loisy  at  Belle-  some  people  seem   still   to  think  that 
vue.  English  scholarship  is  confined  to  the 

«^  Church  of  England.  The  highest 
While  the  "  Slocum  "  disaster  and  honor  at  Cambridge  is  that  of  Senior 
the  inadequacy  of  the  official  inspection  Wrangler,  and  from  i860  to  1904  there 
of  steamboats  at  the  port  of  New  York  have  been  25  Nonconformists  who  have 
still  excite  public  comment,  the  testi-  gained  the  coveted  honor,  leaving  20 
mony  of  Admiral  Melville  and  others  for  Anglicans,  Catholics  and  Agnostics 
as  to  the  influence  that  has  prevented  combined, 
remedial  legislation  should  not  be  over-  «^ 
looked.  The  passage  of  carefully  pre-  It  is  a  question  that  admits  of  dis- 
pared  bills,  designed  to  cause  surely  a  cussion  whether  the  ecclesiastical  ad- 
strict  and  sufficient  inspection  of  safe-  ministration  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
guards  on  passenger  steamships,  in-  as  wise  as  Protestants  usually  think  it. 
eluding  those  engaged  in  ocean  traffic,  For  example,  it  has  in  this  country  75 
was  blocked,  they  say,  by  the  **  ship-  theological  seminaries,  where  a  dozen 
ping  interests."  Are  these  shipping  in-  would  be  better  by  far.  It  has  197  so- 
terests,  so  hostile  to  Congressional  leg-  called  colleges  for  boys  and  646  col- 
islation  for  the  safety  of  passengers,  leges  for  girls,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
the  same  shipping  interests  that  have  mere  academies  under  a  deceptive 
so  persistently  asked  Congress  for  sub-  name.  Most  of  the  7  universities  have 
sidies?  a  better  claim  to  their  name. 


Fi  n 


a  n  c  1  a 


Jiuli'i'    15i;i<ll()i  il's   DiciMoii 

Ai'ii'.K  tlk"  (Icl'cal  of  llu-  I  lanini.iii  nr 
Union  Pacific  interests  in  Minnesota, 
last  April,  tlicy  renewed  in  New  Jersey 
their  protests  against  the  plan  proi)ose(l 
hy  Mr.  Hill  and  his  associates  for  a  dis- 
trihntion  of  the  assets  of  the  Northern 
Securities  Company,  these  assets  heinj^ 
Northern  Pacific  and  (ireat  Northern 
stock,  which  carries  control  of  the  Bur- 
lington railway  system.  The  decision  of 
Judge  Bradford  in  New  Jersey,  an- 
nounced last  week,  is  a  victory  for  the 
llarriman  interests,  so  far  as  it  goes;  hut 
it  docs  not  touch  the  merits  of  the  main 
contention.  It  only  grants  a  preliminary 
injunction  restraining  the  llill  interests 
and  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
from  distributing  the  assets  according  to 
their  plan.  This  restraint  is  imposed  in 
order  that  the  distribution  shall  not  take 
place  until  a  decision  as  to  the  fairness 
and  legality  of  the  proposed  plan  shall 
have  been  reached  in  the  courts.  In  all 
probability,  this  final  decision  will  be 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing- 
ton, for  the  contending  parties  are  in- 
clined to  carry  the  question  to  the  court 
of  last  resort. 

The  control  of  great  railway  systems 
depends  upon  the  final  settlement  of  this 
controversy.  To  the  Northern  Securities 
Company  the  Harriman  (Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific)  interests  contributed 
about  $78,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific 
stock.  They  demand  that  the  same 
stock  shall  be  returned  to  them;  but  the 
Hill  interests  propose  to  return  Great 
Northern  as  well  as  Northern  Pacific 
shares,  requiring  the  Harriman  interests 
to  take  about  three-sevenths  of  the  total 
in  Great  Northern.  Thus  the  Harriman 
interests  would  lose  control  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  control  which  they  bought 
and  which  is  represented  by  the  $78,- 
000,000  of  stock  contributed.  As  control 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  would  not  only 
deprive  the  Hill  interests  of  one  of  their 
two  roads  to  the  Pacific,  but  also  would 
carry  a  moiety  of  the  joint  control  of  the 
Burlington  system,  the  stake  is  worth 
fighting  for.  If  the  Harriman  interests 
should  be  victorious.  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific  and, 
probably,  Burlington  would  be  in  their 
possession.     If  the  Union  Pacific,  how- 


ever, or  one  of  its  sn!)sidiary  companies 
should  admit  tlie  owner.ship  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  (if  the  Northern  I'a- 
( ilic,  a  parallel  and  competing  trans- 
continental line,  there  might  he  a  demand 
for  the  enforcement  against  it  of  the  law 
that  was  n.sed  in  the  Northern  Securities 
suit. 

The  Year's    Foreign    Commerce 

An  official  statement  of  our  foreign 
commerce  in  the  fiscal  year  enrling  ()n 
June  30th,  completed  at  Washington  last 
week,  shows  that  the  sum  of  exports  and 
imports,  $2,451,574,623,  was  larger  than 
ever  before,  that  the  exports  of  manu- 
factures surpassed  those  of  any  previous 
year,  and  that  the  exports  of  domestic 
products  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
country.    The  figures  are  as  follows  : 

Exports.  Imports. 

1004 $l,4r)O.82O..'3.?0  $090,745,081 

1903 1,420,141,670  1.025.719.237 

Exports  were  larger  than  in  any  other 
year  except  1901  ;  imports  exceeded  those 
of  any  previous  year  except  1903.  Ex- 
ports of  manufactures  (the  returns  are 
not  yet  complete)  in  eleven  months  ex- 
ceeded by  $17,000,000  those  of  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  record  year, 
1900.  The  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports was  $470,084,455,  against  $394,- 
422,442  in  1903.  It  was  in  1901  that 
the  largest  excess  was  shown,  $664,592,- 
000,  the  imports  then  having  been  only 
$823,000,000.  The  value  of  goods  im- 
ported free  of  duty  last  year,  was  $453,- 
823,136;  those  on  which  duties  were  paid 
were  valued  at  $536,921,948.  Exports  of 
breadstufiFs  showed  a  decline  of  $70,000,- 
000,  but  this  was  more  than  made  good 
by  increases  of  $54,500,000  in  cotton, 
$11,500,000  in  mineral  oils,  and  $12,500,- 
000  in  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

Philadelphia  has  sold  $16,000,000 
of  thirty-year  3^  per  cent,  municipal 
bonds  at  101.036,  the  bid  of  a  syndicate 
led  by  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  of  New 
York. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  Fe  R'way  (Serial  De- 
benture), Coupon  No    5,  payable  August  ist. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.,  2I-2  per  cent., 
payable  August  loth. 

Phenix  Ins  Co.,  5  per  cent.,  payable  on  de- 
mand. 
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The  VVitlRlravval  of  the   Mutual 
Life  Insurance  from  Germany 

The  t\)lluwiiig  letter  written  by  1 'resi- 
dent McCurdy,  of  tlie  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  just  made  public,  is 
noteworthy,  first,  because  of  the  explana- 
tion it  gives  of  the  company's  withdrawal 
from  Germany.  It  is  important  likewise 
because  of  the  laying  down  in  it  of  cer- 
tain principles  that  are  very  broad  in 
their  application  to  present  day  problems 
in  many  fields : 

New  York,  May  27,  1904. 
Emory  McClintock,  Esq.,  Actuary. 

Dear  Sir. — I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  23d  inst.,  inclosing  a  translation 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Dr.  Gruner, 
president  of  the  German  Imperial  Supervising 
Office  for  Private  Insurance,  dated  April  8th 
last. 

Leaving  aside  the  discussion  of  technical 
questions,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
important  principle  involved  in  this  proposi- 
tion. Briefly,  this  is  the  surrender  of  the  priv- 
ileges, duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  company  to  the  Imperial 
Supervising  Office.  The  acceptance  of  the 
terms  of  Dr.  Gruner's  letter  would  imply  con- 
currence by  me  in  the  opinion,  evidently  held 
by  the  supervising  office,  that  the  Trustees 
of  this  company,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
authority  and  powers  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  company's  charter,  are  either  incompetent 
or  unworthy  of  m.anaging  its  affairs. 

Since  the  company  was  originally  expelled 
from  Prussia,  in  1895,  the  principle  involved 
has  been  practically  the  same  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  it  is  against  this  principle  that  the  Mutual 
Life  has  persistently  and  constantly  contended. 
To  agree  to  make  the  management  of  the  com- 
pany subservient  to  any  governmental  regula- 
tions which  now  exist  or  may  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  imposed  by  the  German  Empire, 
or  subservient  to  the  will  or  political  aims  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  without  the  right  of 
recourse  to  any  court  of  law,  and  under  penalty 
of  expulsion  and  the  confiscation  of  business 
established,  would  be  beyond  the  legal  author- 
ity of  the  present  Board  of  Trustees,  and,  if 
attempted,  would  be  a  departure  from  princi- 
ples which  are  national,  and  are  as  old  as  the 
foundation  of  this  country  as  an  independent 
Republic.  The  charter  of  this  company  is 
analogous,  in  its  fundamental  principle,  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
constituent  States.  This  principle  recognizes 
the  right  of  individuals  or  corporations  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  to  suit  themselves, 
provided  the  laws  necessary  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  society  are  not  infringed.  It  is  this 
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basic  principle  which  has  fostered  and  stimu- 
lated the  industries  of  this  country;  it  is  this 
independent,  responsible  direction  of  corpo- 
rate affairs  which  has  placed  this  country,  in 
many  branches  of  commerce  and  industry, 
ahead  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  this  independence  of  direction,  involving 
a  corresponding  sense  of  moral  as  well  as  le- 
gal responsibility,  which  has  made  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  the  largest,  and  prob- 
ably the  most  successful,  corporation  of  its 
kind  in  any  civilized  country. 

In  the  business  of  life  insurance,  which  is 
fiduciary  in  its  character,  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  the  greatest  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  company  and 
to  the  actions  of  its  Trustees  and  officers,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  have  a  clear  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  the  corporation ;  but  so  long 
as  such  public  statements  show  the  solvency 
of  the  institution  and  the  honesty  of  its  man- 
agement the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  is  the  freely  elected  representative  of 
the  policyholders  at  large,  is  independent  and 
cannot  be  questioned. 

During  our  negotiations  with  Prussia,  and 
subsequently  with  the  German  Empire  under 
a  new  insurance  regulation,  the  company  has 
endeavored  in  every  way  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government.  Inquiries  into 
methods  and  practices  have  from  time  to  time 
been  multiplied  and  expanded ;  to  these  inquir- 
ies the  fullest  possible  answers  and  explana- 
tions have  been  made.  That  stage  of  the  ne- 
gotiations seems  now  to  have  been  passed,  and 
we  are  confronted  as  sine  qua  non  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Empire  with  the  demand  that  the 
management  of  the  company  shall  be  practical- 
ly turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  This  we  respectfully  and  posi- 
tively decline  to  do. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  will  communicate 
this  decision  to  Dr.  Gruner  by  the  hands  of 
our  Director  General  for  Germany,  Baron  von 
Gablenz,  who  will  make  him  a  formal  state- 
ment to  the  same  effect.  Yours  very  truly, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 

Insurance  Statement 

THE  HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK. 
The  one  hundred  and  second  semiannual 
statement  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  Elbridge  G.  Snow  is  President,  has  just 
been  made  public.  The  total  assets,  July  i,  1904, 
amount  to  $17,437,140.  The  cash  capital  is 
$3,000,000.  The  reserves  for  premium  fund, 
unpaid  losses,  taxes,  reinsurance  and  all  other 
claims  amount  to  $8,419,332,  leaving  a  net  sur- 
plus of  $6,017,807,  or  a  surplus  as  regards  pol- 
icy holders  of  $9,017,807.  A  semiannual  divi- 
dend of  7  per  cent,  has  been  declared. 
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National  Politics 


Ex-Senator  Davis,  the 
Democratic  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  at- 
tended a  conference  of  prominent 
Democrats  in  New  York  last  week,  and 
on  the  20th  went  up  to  Esopus,  where 
he  talked  with  Judge  Parker,  whom 
he  had  never  seen.  For  a  man  of  his 
age  (nearly  82  years)  Mr.  Davis  ex- 
hibited unexpected  vigor.  It  was  de- 
cided that  each  of  the  two  candidates 
should  receive  formal  notice  of  his 
nomination  at  his  home.  The  conven- 
tion's committee  will  perform  its  duty 
at  Esopus  on  August  loth  and  will  call 
upon  Mr.  Davis  some  days  later. 
Those  who  attended  the  New  York 
conference  were  Senator  Bailey,  Sena- 
tor Gorman,  Messrs,  Belmont,  Ryan, 
McCarren,  Sheehan,  GufTey,  Meyer, 
McLean,  Kern,  Edward  Murphy,  Jr., 
and  two  or  three  others.  Charles  F. 
Murphy,  the  Tammany  leader,  was  in 
Michigan,  but  was  represented  by  Vic- 
tor J.  Dowling.  He  has  been  invited 
by  Judge  Parker  to  call  upon  him  at 
Esopus.  The  visitors  at  the  Judge's 
home  had  not,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
week,  been  fully  satisfactory  to  a 
prominent  Gold  Democratic  newspa- 
per in  New  York,  which  editorially  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  would  soon  seek 
the  counsels  of  a  "  quite  different 
class,"  and  that  it  would  soon  hear  of 
the  presence  at  Rosemount  of  such  men 
as  Judge  Gray,  Mr.  Olney,  John  G. 
Carlisle,  Judge  Harmon  and  Edward 
M.  Shepard.  Ex-Senator  Hill,  whose 
home  is  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Al- 
bany, had  not  been  seen  at  Rosemount. 
Some  explained  his  absence  by  a  story 
about  the  Judge's  memorable  telegram 
to  Mr.  Sheehan.     This  story,  the  sub- 


stance of  which  has  not  been  attacked, 
is  that  Mr.  Hill  urged  Mr.  Sheehan  to 
suppress  the  telegram  and  thus  "  to 
save  Judge  Parker  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  hasty  act."  Senator 
Daniel,  chairman  of  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee at  the  recent  convention,  in  the 
course  of  a  signed  statement,  correct- 
ing certain  published  accounts  of  what 
took  place,  says : 

"  A  minority  report  would  have  been  made 
in  favor  of  recognizing  the  gold  standard  as 
settled,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  would  have  pro- 
duced, as  members  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
Bryan  and  others)  declared,  other  minority 
reports  from  them  on  a  number  of  questions, 
and  great  confusion  would  have  resulted.  So 
it  was  agreed  that  no  minority  reports  be 
made." 

He  also  says  that  after  the  reception 
of  Judge  Parker's  telegram  it  was  his 
purpose  to  move  that  the  rejected  gold 
plank  be  added  to  the  platform : 

"  Mr.  Sheehan  came  to  me  immediately,  and 
at  once  I  took  the  gold  plank  of  the  sub- 
committee in  hand,  went  to  the  stand,  took  my 
seat  by  the  chairman,  and  was  about  to  take  the 
floor  to  offer  it  as  an  independent  resolution. 
At  this  juncture  a  member  of  the  committee, 
others  concurring,  came  to  me  and  suggested 
that  as  I  represented  a  compromise  report  I 
should  offer  no  other  resolution,  I  replied  that  I 
might  differ  with  him,  as  the  platform  matter 
was  ended  and  an  exigent  situation  was  pre- 
sented, but  I  would  not  debate  the  question  of 
propriety,  and  yielded  to  this  opinion." 

Senator  Culberson  says  that  at  no  time 
was  it  possible  to  have  a  gold  plank, 
and  that  if  one  had  been  adopted,  the 
Southern  and  Western  delegates  in- 
structed for  Parker  would  have  re- 
garded this  action  as  a  release  from 
the  obligation  thus  imposed. — Judge 
Parker,   Mr.   Davis   and   many  others 
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urged  Senator  Gorman  to  take  charge 
of  the  campaign,  as  chairman  of  the 
national  committee,  but  he  positively 
decHned.  Mr.  Sheehan  also  refused  to 
take  the  place.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
it  was  expected  that  the  chairman 
would  be  Mr.  Thomas  Taggart,  mem- 
ber of  the  conmiittee  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  August  Belmont  said  he  had  not 
been  a  candidate  for  the  otifice,  and 
could  not  take  it  if  it  should  be  offered 
to  him.  Judge  Parker  will  probably 
leave  the  bench  before  August  8th,  in 
order  that  his  successor  may  be  chosen 
at  the  November  election. 


Opinior^s  and  ^l;,.  Cleveland  in  a 
Political  Changes  Published  article,  sees 
the  party  entermg  the 
campaign  with  "  hope  and  confidence." 
As  an  organization,  he  says,  it  has  been 
"  freed  from  the  financial  delusions  that 
have  made  it  weak."  This  is  '*  too  ap- 
parent for  denial."  No  action  of  the  late 
convention  "  can  be  construed,"  he  as- 
serts, ''  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  establishment  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  a  willing  pledge  to 
its  maintenance."  "  Of  course,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  if  we  could  have  had  a 
declaration  in  the  platform  committing 
our  party  in  distinct  terms  to  the  accept- 
ance and  constant  defense  of  the  gold 
standard — not  because  of  an  unexpected 
increase  in  gold  production,  but  on 
grounds  of  economic  wisdom  and  na- 
tional honor."  Still,  "  such  a  platform 
assurance  was  not  necessary  either  on 
sentimental  grounds  or  to  make  gold 
standard  conditions  more  certain."  He 
warmly  praises  Judge  Parker  for  "  fill- 
ing the  blank  in  a  disabled  platform." 
No  man,  he  says,  "  ever  did  so  much  for 
the  cause,  in  so  many  directions  and  in 
so  short  a  time." — On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Minister  to  Tur- 
key in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  administra- 
tion, and  later  the  successor  of  ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison  as  a  member  of  the  Perma- 
nerit  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague, 
has  gone  over  to  the  Republican  party, 
saying  that  "  a  party  which  cannot  unite, 
or  has  not  the  wisdom  or  the  courage  to 
unite,  in  putting  a  sound-money  plank 
in  its  platform  is  not  sufficiently  recon- 
structed to  be  intrusted  with  power."    In 


a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  dedicat- 
ing his  best  service  to  the  latter's  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Straus  says  that  he  has  always 
been  a  Democrat,  "  latterly  a  Cleveland 
Democrat."  In  a  public  statement  he 
points  to  the  President's  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  coal  strike,  the  Miller  case, 
the  Venezuela  controversy,  the  open  door 
in  China,  and  the  massacre  of  Christians 
in  Turkey,  saying  that  *'  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  his  Administration  has  made  it- 
self felt  throughout  the  world." — Mr. 
Carl  Schurz  has  sent  to  Judge  Parker  a 
letter,  saying: 

"  The  principles  and  opinions  you  are  known 
to  hold  as  to  the  currency,  imperialism,  the  tar- 
iff and  the  civil  service  strongly  commend 
themselves  to  men  of  my  way  of  thinking. 
But  if,  as  an  independent,  I  ever  was  doubt- 
ing for  what  candidate  my  duty  commanded 
me  to  vote,  your  action  on  the  terms  of  your 
nomination  has  completely  solved  that  doubt." 

This  action,  he  continues,  demolished  the 
last  pretext  for  still  treating  the  gold 
question  as  a  live  issue,  and  set  up  a  no- 
ble standard  of  moral  courage  and  civic 
virtue. — Ex-Senator  Pettigrew,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  South  Dakota  delegation 
at  St.  Louis,  virtually  bolts  the  nomina- 
tion of  Parker  in  a  public  statement,  say- 
ing that  Bryan  is  "  the  grandest  figure  in 
American  political  life,"  and  that  "  a  po- 
litical party  that  would  discard  his  lead- 
ership for  the  leadership  of  Belmont  and 
Hill  and  the  former  slaveholders  of  the 
South  certainly  has  not  exercised  that 
judgment  and  conscience  which  forebode 
success." — Judge  Robert  Hunter,  a 
prominent  RepubHcan  of  Louisiana,  has 
gone  over  to  Parker  because,  he  says, 
Roosevelt  has  forced  the  negro  issue  into 
the  campaign. — Mr.  William  Rockefel- 
ler, of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has 
declined  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cam- 
paign Committee  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  in  New  York.  The  press  regards 
this  as  evidence  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Republican  ticket. 


A  Platform  Suggested     .^     ^^     <,  - 


Mr.  Bryan  says  he 

u     ivA     T3  is    now 

by  Mr.  Bryan  j         ^      i  i.u 

undertake  the 
work  of  organizing  the  radical  and 
progressive  element  in  the  Democratic 
party."  Therefore  he  publishes  an  out- 
line of  the  new  doctrines  he  woukl  like 
to  "  engraft  upon  the  party  creed."    The 
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money  question,  he  remarks  at  the  he^in- 
iiing,  "is  for  tlie  present  in  al)eyance ; 
while  bimetallism  is  as  sound  in  theory 
as  ever,  the  ni'cessity  for  it  is  now  not  so 
apparent."  He  believes  that  "  the  time 
will  come  when  the  people  will  again 
turn  to  bimetallism  and  reject  the  gold 
standard,  but  this  ])eri()d  will  not  come 
while  times  are  good."  He  invites  Dem- 
ocrats to  consider  a  plan  for  the  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroi'ids.  "  Consolidation  after  consoli- 
dation has  taken  place,  until  a  few  men 
now  control  the  railroad  traffic  of  the 
country,  and  defy  both  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  power  of  the  nation." 
Purchase  of  the  roads  by  the  Federal 
Government  seems  to  him  more  objec- 
tionable than  ownership  and  operation  by 
the  States,  because  it  would  mean  "  an 
enormous  centralization  of  power." 
**  The  several  States  can  own  and  op- 
erate the  railroads  within  their  borders 
just  as  effectively  as  it  can  be  done  by  the 
Federal  Government,  and  if  it  is  done  by 
the  States  the  objection  based  upon  the 
fear  of  centralization  is  entirely  an- 
swered." He  would  have  a  board  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  States  to 
deal  with  "  the  joint  traffic."  In  cities, 
the  party  should  espouse  the  cause  of 
municipal  ownership  of  municipal  fran- 
chises. The  Post  Office  Department  should 
''  embrace  a  telegraph  system."  A  pro- 
gressive Democratic  party  must  stand 
for  an  income  tax  and  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only,  he  says,  and  without  an  in- 
come tax  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  ef- 
fective tariff  reform.  The  income  tax 
plank  was  omitted  this  year  "  because 
the  men  in  control  of  the  party  thought 
it  would  jeopardize  success  in  the  East- 
ern States."  But  this  objection  cannot 
have  weight  "  when  the  party  goes  forth, 
as  it  must  ultimately,  to  appeal  to  the 
masses."  The  party  should  stand  not 
only  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people,  but  "  for  direct  legislation  so  far 
as  the  principle  can  be  conveniently  ap- 
plied." It  should  consider  whether  Fed- 
eral judges  ought  not  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  for  limited  terms.  It  should 
be  the  champion  of  the  laboring  man, 
striving  to  protect  his  rights  and  inter- 
ests. The  contest  thus  outlined,  Mr. 
Bryan  says,  must  be  made,  whether  the 
party  wins  in  November  or  not.  "  If 
Mr.  Parker  is  elected,  his  administration 


will  rid  us  of  imi)erialism  and  of  the 
threat  of  a  race  issue,  and  give  us  great- 
er freedom  in  the  taking  up  of  economic 
(|n('stions."  It  is  evident,  Mr.  liryan  re- 
marks, "that  the  conservative  lX*mocrats, 
as  they  call  themselves,  will  never  give 
the  country  any  relief  frc)m  the  Trusts." 


,,.  .,  ,,  ,  Joseph  W.  V()\V,  the  fa- 
Mr.  Polk  for  J  r  ' 
r.  mous  prosecutmg  attorney 
Governor  r  r-  r  •  • 
of  St.  Louis,  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  of  Missouri  at  the 
end  of  an  all-night  session  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vState  convention  on  the  21st  inst. 
Throughout  the  canvass  he  had  been  op- 
posed by  the  party  machine,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
"  boodlers  "  he  lias  been  prosecuting ;  but 
his  friends  controlled  the  convention. 
There  were  two  other  candidates.  Police 
Commissioner  Hawes,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Mayor  Reed,  of  Kansas  City,  but  before 
the  roll-call  was  finished,  on  the  first  bal- 
lot, Mr.  Hawes  moved  that  Folk  be  nomi- 
nated by  unanimous  vote,  and  then  the 
head  of  the  ticket  was  quickly  chosen. 
Mr.  Folk  and  his  friends  were  satisfied 
with  the  platform  and  all  of  his  associates 
on  the  ticket,  except  Samuel  B.  Cook,  for 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Albert  O.  Allen, 
for  Auditor,  both  renominated.  It  is  said 
that  these  represent  the  machine.  They 
were  successful  because  many  of  the  dele- 
gates, including  some  who  stood  for 
Folk,  had  been  instructed  to  vote  for 
them.  Hawes  brought  1 1 1  delegates  from 
St.  Louis.  Nearly  all  of  these  the  Cre- 
dentials Committee  (controlled  by  friends 
of  Folk)  accepted,  altho  there  was  much 
evidence  that  the  election  of  them  had 
been  marked  by  fraud  and  intimidation. 
The  evidence,  however,  did  not  prove 
that  they  would  not  have  been  chosen 
without  such  assistance.  It  was  known 
that  Cook  had  witnessed  the  payment  of 
a  bribe  to  a  State  Senator,  and  a  resolu- 
tion asking  him  to  withdraw  was  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  a  committee.  He 
was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  If 
elected,  Cook  and  Allen  will  be  two  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Equali- 
zation. Accepting  the  nomination  Mr. 
Folk  made  a  forcible  speech.  He  had 
been  fighting  corruptionists  with  all  the 
powers  at  his  command,  he  said ;  he  had 
no  favors  to  ask  of  them  and  no  quarter 
to    give.      The  battle  against  boodle  in 
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Missouri    had    only    commenced;    if    he  crimiiialion '  only,  and  is  in  no  way  intended  to 

should  be  elected  he  proposed  to  make  the  g'>arantee  to  the  striking  employees  that  they 

S  °  t  the  most  utthelltl  y  place  in  all  the  »'"  be  taken  back  and  g,ven  the  places  now 

r>uuL  uic  muai.  iiiiiiv-i*  <-   J   I  jjjl^^^j  ^    noil  union  help. 
land  for  corruptionists  to  operate  in.    bo 

t^  1  Ur..^\A  rriv^  Viini  life  and  i  he  strikers  said  this  was  not  a  tair 
loner  as  Ciod  snoiila  ^ive  nim  me  anu  ^  ^-  r  ^u  *.  \\r\ 
strength  he  would  combat  the  things  that  construction  of  the  agreement.  When 
dishonor  and  oppress.  The  platform  de-  they  appeared  at  the  packing  houses 
dares  that  the  paramount  issue  in  Mis-  on  the  22d  they  were  to  d  that  not  more 
souri  is  the  eradication  of  bribery  from  than  half  of  them  could  be  employed, 
public  life  It  promises  unremitting  war-  ^heir  officers  assert  that  there  was 
fare  against  corruption,  and  pledges  the  gross  discrimination,  that  good  work- 
party  ^  to  hit  corruption  and  hit  it  hard,  men  kriown  to  be  union  leaders  were 
whether  in  our  own  ranks  or  in  the  op-  rejected,  that  others  were  selected  here 
position  party."  It  calls  for  laws  making  and  there  without  regard  to  priority  of 
null  and  void  all  franchises  obtained  by  application,  that  many  were  told  that 
bribery,  extending  to  five  years  the  term  they  might  never  be  taken  back  and 
of  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  and  making  that  the  Armour  Company  s  superm- 
professional  lobbying  in  the  Legislature  a  tendent  said  to  them  :  You  went  out 
felony.  Returning  to  St.  Louis  on  the  l^^e  cattle;  well  take  you  back  like 
2^d  Mr  Folk  at  once  resumed  the  work  cattle.  By  order  of  President  Don- 
of  prosecution,  and  before  night  two  nelly,  the  strike  was  at  once  renewed, 
more  "  boodlers  "  had  been  sentenced.  Then,    at    a    fruitless    conference,   the 

unions  declined  to  permit  another  at- 
tempt  to  enforce  the  agreement.  The 
,  ,  An  agreement  was  packers,  in  a  signed  statement,  denied 
'^Q^  f  ^  R  workers  ^^^^^^^  ^y  the  beef  that  discrimination  had  been  practiced, 
Strike  Kenewea  companies  and  their  qj.  that  the  agreement  had  been  vio- 
employees,  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  lated  by  them  "in  any  particular."  In 
providing  that  the  men  on  strike  should  another  signed  statement,  the  unions 
resume  w^ork,  pending  arbitration ;  but  said  that  violations  of  the  agreement 
the  strike  was  renewed  on  the  22d,  im-  had  been  admitted  by  the  packers.  The 
mediately  after  the  strikers  had  pre-  union  men  of  the  allied  trades — fire- 
sented  themselves  at  the  packing  men,  engineers,  blacksmiths,  coopers, 
houses,  at  the  hour  set  for  their  return,  teamsters,  etc.,  14,000  in  all — who  had 
They  assert  that  the  agreement  was  not  yet  gone  out  in  sympathy,  sent  to 
violated  by  the  packing  companies.  It  the  packers  an  ultimatum.  Declaring 
provided  that  the  '*  wages  and  work-  that  the  agreement,  having  been  vio- 
ing  conditions  of  all  employees  now  on  lated,  was  null  and  void,  they  de- 
strike  "  (unskilled  laborers,  of  course,  manded  that  "  all  "  the  butchers  be 
included)  should  be  submitted  to  ar-  taken  back  within  48  hours,  and  "  all  " 
bitrators,  before  whom  any  grievance  the  other  employees  within  10  days, 
might  be  brought:  This  had  no  effect,  and  on  Monday 
"The  packing  companies  to  retain  all  em-  morning  the  original  strikers  were 
ployees  now  at  work  who  wish  to  remain,  and  joined  by  I0,000  of  these  men.  There 
will  re-employ  all  employees  now  out  as  fast  were  negotiations  for  another  confer- 
as  possible,  without  discrimination.  Any  for-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  at  last  accounts  the  packers 
mer  employee  not  re-employed  within  45  days  ^^^^  scouring  the  country  for  non- 
from  the  date  work  is  resumed  to  have  the  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  erecting  stockades 

privilege  of  submitting  his  ^^^^^.f^^^^^^.^.  *^  ,r^^^  to  protect  them.-The  cotton  manufac- 

tration,  on  the  question  of  discrimination.  ^J^^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^.^^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  the  pack-  wage  reduction  of  I2>^   per  cent,  for 

ers  offended  the  strikers  by  issuing  a  the  25th,  their  employees  decided   to 

circular  pointing  out  that  they  had  re-  strike.     On  that  date  very  few  of  the 

served  the  privilege  of  retaining  all  the  25,000  workers   affected    went   to   the 

non-union   men   who  had  been   hired,  mills,  which  may  be  closed  for  an  in- 

and  adding  the  following  words :  definite  time.     A  reduction  of  10  per 

"  The  privilege  of  arbitration  within  the  time  cent:   was   made   in    November  last. — 

limit  of  45  days  covers  the  question  of  *  dis-  The  question  of  the  "  open  shop  "  has 
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been  raised  by  bricklayers  employed 
upon  the  new  War  College  buildings 
at  Washin^^ton.  A  non-union  man  who 
ha|)pt'nc(l  to  be  a  nep^ro  was  added  to 
the  force,  his  name  comiii^^  from  the 
Civil  Service  eligible  list.  The  28 
white  union  bricklayers  demanded  his 
discharp^e,  sayinj:^  their  rules  forbade 
them  to  work  with  a  non-union  man. 
Captain  Sewell,  of  the  Enp^inecrs,  the 
officer  in  charp;-e,  replied  that  they  had 
better  change  their  rules,  as  it  would 
be  easier  to  change  them  than  to  change 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Whereupon  they  quit  work.  The  ne- 
gro was  retained,  and  five  additional 
bricklayers  have  since  been  employed. 


The  Wreck  of     ^^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^^'  ^'  ^'  ^' 

*u    ..  lijt  •     "      Sewell,  of  New  Orleans, 

the  "Maine"        .     .         '  j     ^u       xt  t^ 

mformed  the  Navy  De- 
partment that  he  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  Cuban  Government  to  float 
the  wreck  of  the  battle  ship  "Maine."  He 
asked  whether  our  Government  had  any 
claims  upon  the  property.  The  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Darling,  re- 
plying on  the  i8th  inst,  said  that  altho 
the  Department  did  "  not  contemplate 
undertaking  any  work  upon  the  wreck," 
it  could  not  with  propriety  "  give  a  letter 
or  other  paper  which  would  be  in  the  na- 
ture of  credentials  to  be  presented  to  the 
Cuban  Government."  Nor  did  any 
Executive  Department,  Mr.  Darling  con- 
tinued, ''  have  the  power  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  abandon  the  wreck  of  a 
public  vessel :  " 

"  The  disposition  of  the  public  property  of 
the  United  States  rests  with  Congress ;  and 
this  Department  would  not  undertake  to  give 
an  acquittance  or  relinquishment  of  any  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  the  wreck  of  the 
*  Maine '  for  the  obvious  reason  that  Congress 
might  thereafter  at  any  time,  by  enactment, 
direct  that  a  different  disposition  thereof  be 
made." 

This  action  of  the  Department  seems  to 
prevent  the  raising  of  the  wreck  by  Mr. 
Sewell  or  any  other  person  who  has 
sought  to  do  the  work  under  a  contract 
with  Cuba.  Joseph  De  Wyckoff,  of  Ha- 
vana, asserts  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Cuban  Government,  on  June  8th,  to  raise 
and  remove  the  wreck  within  a  year,  and 
that  he  is  to  pay  $5,000  for  the  privilege. 
He  also  says  that  he  intends  to  begin 


work  at  once,  and  cxpect.s  to  make  a  con- 
siderable profit  out  of  the  material,  as  the 
ship  repre.sented  an  expenditure  of  $5,- 
cxx),orx).  Altho  Cuba  desires  to  have  this 
obstruction  to  navigation  removed,  it  is 
said  that  she  has  never  addressed  our 
Government  on  the  subject.  The  wreck 
has  been  lying  in  Havana  harbor  six 
years,  virtually  abandoned  by  the  United 
States. — It  is  expected  that  Cuba  will 
negotiate  an  additional  loan  of  $10,000,- 
000,  half  of  which  will  Ix;  used  in  paying 
the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  while  the 
remainder  will  be  expended  upon  public 
works. 

rru    r-u      u    1  •      Notwithstanding:    the 

The  Chamberlain         ,.       .  ,         tt    •      •  ^ 

n  split    m    the     Unionist 

Program  ^s  1      1        •     i- 

Farty,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  successive  by-elections  that  they 
will  be  in  a  hopeless  minority  in  the  next 
Parliament,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
and  his  supporters  show  courage  in  main- 
taining their  Protectionist  policy.  The 
Tariff  Commission,  for  whose  report  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  waiting,  has  been  pub- 
lished. It  declares  that  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  British  production  and  exports 
have  declined  in  comparison  with  other 
countries,  altho  they  have  increased  in 
amount;  but  they  have  not  maintained 
their  relative  position.  The  imports  of 
the  colonies  are  more  and  more  from 
other  countries.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  cotton  exports  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  prices,  not  in  the  quantities  of  goods. 
The  cause  of  the  relative  decline  is,  it 
says,  the  practice  of  other  countries  that 
enjoy  protection  to  dump  surplus  prod- 
ucts, after  a  profit  on  home  sales,  on  Brit- 
ish markets.  This  is  done  especially  by 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
British  system  of  free  imports  which 
makes  this  practice  of  dumping  possible. 
The  commission,  therefore,  recommends 
that  Great  Britain  shall  adopt  a  system 
of  tariffs  of  three  grades.  There  shall 
first  be  a  general  tariff  with  a  low  scale 
of  duties  for  foreign  countries  which  ad- 
mit British  wares  on  fair  terms.  There 
should  be  a  still  lower  preferential  tariff 
for  the  colonies  which  give  preference  to 
British  productions,  v^'ith  a  view  to  free 
trade  within  the  British  Empire.  There 
should  be  a  third  maximum  tariff  for 
countries  that  lay  a  corresponding  tariff 
o  British  imports,  but  this  would  be  sub- 
ject to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the 
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level  of  the  general  tariff.  Ten  days  be- 
fore this  report  was  published  the  Union- 
ist members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
entertained  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Out  of  348  members 
200  attended  the  dinner  or  were  neces- 
sarily detained,  leaving  148  who  were  not 
in  sympathy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a 
very  patriotic  speech,  in  which  he  hardly 
spoke  of  the  kind  of  protection  that  he 
desired,  but  dwelt  eloquently  on  the  im- 
portance of  consolidating  the  Empire 
while  it  could  be  done.  He  insisted  that 
the  day  of  small  nations  was  past,  that 
nations  could  become  great  and  strong 
only  by  following  the  example  of  the 
United  States  in  forming  a  single  nation 
out  of  separate  colonies,  of  Italy  in  unit- 
ing its  separate  divisions  under  one  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  Germany  in  creating  one 
Empire  out  of  dissevered  kingdoms  and 
duchies.  He  tells  how  he  was  converted 
to  protection  while  urging  against  it,  and 
he  concludes : 

"  We  must  throw  aside  the  pedantry  of  the 
schools ;  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  conces- 
sions, aye,  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices if  sacrifices  be  called  for ;  and  we  must 
seize  this  opportunity  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  the  erection  of  that  great  edifice  which 
we  hope  will  endure  in  the  ages  to  come,  and 
carry  to  distant  posterity  the  glory  of  the  Brit- 
ish name." 


The  Royal  Declaration 
Against  "  Popery" 


The  effort  to  se- 
cure a  modification 
of  the  Royal  Dec- 
laration required  of  the  King  of  England 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  has  again 
proved  abortive.  The  form  of  this  Dec- 
laration is  very  offensive  to  Roman  Cath- 
olics. It  requires  the  King  to  denounce 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  as  well  as  to 
promise  to  "  maintain  "  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Scotland.  The  question  of 
changing  the  Declaration  came  up  three 
years  ago  after  the  succession  of  King 
Edward,  and  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  appointed  to  devise  a  new 
form  which  should  not  be  offensive  to 
Catholics.  Then  Lord  Salisbury  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Cath- 
olic Peers  to  stand  aside  and  trust  to  the 
good  feeling  of  their  Protestant  asso- 
ciates. But  the  effort  was  an  entire 
failure.  The  committee  appointed  con- 
sisted wholly  of  Protestants,  and,  with- 


out consulting  the  Catholic  Peers,  they 
brought  in  a  report  in  which  these  words 
were  put  into  the  Royal  mouth: 

"  And  I  do  believe  that  the  invocation  or 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other 
saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they 
are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  arc  con- 
trary to  the  Protestant  religion." 

This  was  laughed  at  by  the  Catholics,  who 
declared  that  they  also  repudiated  the 
"  adoration  "  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
that  the  rest  of  this  Declaration  could  be 
taken  by  the  Pope.  So  the  attempt  was 
then  a  failure.  Now  the  Catholic  Peers 
have  lost  patience,  and  have  again 
brought  up  the  subject.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  quite  wilHng  that,  in  view 
of  the  public  feeling,  the  King  should 
be  denied  liberty  of  conscience  and 
should  be  held  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  he  would  consent  to 
no  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  King  might  "  maintain  "  the  Church 
of  England,  and  also  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, but  he  must  not  denounce  the  doc- 
trines held  by  twelve  million  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  Duke  of  Norfolk's  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Lords  led  to  a  long  de- 
bate. Every  one  disclaimed  any  desire 
to  insult  the  Catholic  faith,  while  feeling 
it  necessary  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
succession.  The  Earl  of  Jersey  offered 
an  amendment,  which  ran  thus: 

"  That  this  House,  while  desirous  that  no 
expression  unnecessarily  offensive  to  any  of 
his  subjects  should  be  required  of  the  sov- 
ereign on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  is  of 
opinion  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession." 

This  was  accepted,  as  the  principle  to  be 
followed,  and  it  was  then  moved  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  see  whether  any 
unnecessarily  offensive  words  might  not 
be  expunged.  This  was  immediately  put 
to  a  vote,  and  negatived  by  103  to  36 
votes,  thus  showing,  as  the  present  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  said,  both  their  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  their 
incapacity  to  deal  with  it. 

The  week  has  been  an  ex- 
citing one  in  diplomatic  and 
financial  circles  owing  to 
the  seizures  of  merchant  vessels  by  Rus- 
sian cruisers  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  two  ships  of  the  Rus- 
sian   Volunteer    Fleet,  the  "  St.  Peters- 
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l)iirf^  "  and  the  "  Smolensk,"  were,  after  where  whether  this  wai  allowed  by  the 
some  p.irleyin^;^,  allowed  by  the  Turkish  laws  of  nations  and  by  the  treaty,  and  the 
Clovcrnnicnt  to  pass  throuj^h  the  Dar-  answer  was,  except  in  Knssia,  in  the 
(lanelles  from  the  Mlack  Sea,  as  merchant  nej^ative.  J^'nrther,  nnder  the  present  in- 
vessels,  and  that  they  passed  thron^h  the  ternational  rule  ships  carryinj(  a  neutral 
Suez  Canal  and  then  assumed  iUv.  status  flaj^  are  safe  from  seizure,  altho  they  may 
of  war  vessels.  The  Vounleer  Meet  was  be  stopped  and  searched  if  there  is  reason 
orf^anizcd  some  ten  years  a^^o.  Ships  to  believe  that  they  arc  carrying  war  ma- 
were  built  by  the  public  subscription  of  tcrial  for  the  enemy.  In  the  case  of  the 
various  provinces  and  named  after  them,  "  Malacca  "  war  material  was  being  car- 
designed  to  be  used  in  commercial  busi-  ried,  but  it  was  not  for  Japan,  but  for  the 
ness  during  peace,  but  to  become  cruisers  British  forces  in  China,  as  was  evident  by 
in  time  of  war.  By  a  treaty  to  which  all  the  mark  of  the  broad  arrow  on  the  cases, 
Europe  is  party  the  Russian  ships  of  war  which  f)crhaps  the  Russian  officers  did 
in  the  Black  Sea  cannot  pass  out  into  the  not  understand.  Equally,  under  the  exist- 
Meditcrranean,  and  equally  no  war  ships  ing  laws  of  nations  the  Russians  had  no 
can  enter  the  Black  Sea  from  the  west,  right  to  seize  the  Japanese  mails,  and. 
So  as  merchant  ships  the  "  St.  Peters-  indeed,  they  restored  them  by  a  later  ves- 
burg  "  and  the  "Smolensk  "  escaped  from  sel,  which  they  detained,  only  holding  the 
the  Black  Sea,  all  armed  and  officered,  but  letters  from  a  German  company  that 
with  some  transparent  concealment  of  manufactures  arms, 
their  character.  As  soon  as  they  reached  ^ 
the  Red  Sea  they  began  their  work  as 
regularly  commissioned  vessels   of  war,  „,,      „                    The  end  of  the  Rus- 

da                                                                   |.                                        |..                                                     |i    lie        I\.USS13.I1  ,                      .     f           f^                                                      I 

began  searchmg  and  seizmg  vessels  j^.  j  ^    .    j^             sian  bluit  came  when 

suspected  of  carrying  war  material  to  the  "  Malacca "  was 
Japan.  First  the  British  steamer  "  Ma-  taken  back  through  the  Suez  Canal,  to  be 
lacca  "  was  seized,  sailing  from  Antwerp  brought  as  a  prize  before  a  Russian  prize 
to  China,  and  then  the  German  vessel  court.  Feeling  in  Great  Britain  was  at  a 
"  Prinz  Heinrich  "  was  detained  and  her  white  heat.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Brit- 
masts  taken.  Other  seizures  followed,  ish  vessels  in  Maltese  harbors  and  else- 
but  these  were  enough  to  startle  the  rul-  where  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  and  one  or 
ers  and  excite  the  public  mind  in  Eng-  two  were  sent  through  the  Canal  to  the 
land,  Germany  and  France.  It  was  Red  Sea  to  prevent  further  seizures, 
shrewdly  suspected  that  this  was  the  There  was  serious  danger  of  war  if  Rus- 
execution  of  a  deep  purpose  to  embroil  sia  did  not  back  down.  Germany  was 
Russia  with  Great  Britain  and  other  showing  less  anger,  and  France  could  not 
Powers,  so  that  Russia,  seeing  her  weak-  approve.  So  Russia  yielded  and  agreed 
ness,  might  yield  to  the  voice  of  the  world  that  no  further  seizures  should  be  made, 
and  cease  the  war,  rather  than  be  seen  to  and  that  the  "  Malacca,"  which  had  has- 
be  beaten  by  despised  Japan.  But  it  tened  out  to  sea  before  the  arrival  of  the 
would  seem  that  the  commissioning  of  British  vessels,  which  very  likely  had 
these  transformed  merchant  vessels  to  act  orders  to  seize  her  by  force,  should  be 
as  cruisers  and  seize  cargoes  for  Japan  taken  to  an  Algerian  port,  and,  after  a 
was  not  the  act  of  the  Department  of  formal  examination  in  the  presence  of  the 
State  presided  over  by  LamsdorfT,  but  of  Russian  and  British  Consuls,  should  be 
the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  clique  of  released.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  raid- 
Grand  Dukes  related  to  it,  and  who  are  ing  cruisers  to  make  no  more  seizures, 
responsible  for  the  present  war.  It  does  and,  on  this  being  known,  the  excitement 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  was  allayed,  altho  several  further  seizures 
there  could  be  any  question  of  the  right  had  meantime  been  reported,  but  declared 
of  a  vessel  to  be  a  merchant  ship  to-day,  by  the  Russian  authorities  to  be  due  to 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Turkish  the  vessels  at  sea  not  having  received  the 
forts  and  outwitting  the  treaty,  and  a  war  orders  to  desist.  This,  however,  left 
vessel  the  next  day,  without  having  open  and  undecided  the  question  of  the 
meantime  visited  a  Russian  port.  But  right  of  the  Russian  Government  to  take 
immediately  the  question  was  raised  in  out  its  vessels  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  as 
Parliament  and  in  the  public  press  every-  merchant    vessels    and    then    transform 
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them  at  sea  into  vessels  of  war.  It  is  now 
stated  that  this  (iiiestion  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Russian  Government  by  its  un- 
fortunate escapade  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
under  pressure  from  Europe,  Russia  has 
completely  backed  down,  and  will  not 
withdraw  other  of  its  tieet  from  the  Black 
Sea.  The  act  of  the  commander  of  the 
"  Smolensk  "  in  seizing  the  "  Malacca  " 
Count  Lamsdorff  attributes  to  **  an  ex- 
cess of  zeal,"  and  makes  an  apology. 
The  Czar  is  credited  with  the  withdrawal 
from  the  untenable  position  assumed  by 
his  Minister  of  Marine  in  ordering  the 
vessels  on  their  cruise  in  the  Red  Sea. 


Renewed  War 
Activity 


For  several  weeks  there 
has  been  little  to  report 
from  the  seat  of  war,  in 
part  owing  to  the  early  coming  of  the 
rainy  season,  the  first  rains  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  period  of  pleasant 
weather.  But  now,  just  as  the  settled 
rains  were  beginning,  we  have  news 
of  much  activity  the  past  week.  The 
reports  from  Port  Arthur  are  still  much 
confused,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Japanese  have  made  only  slow  ap- 
proaches, but  are  preparing  for  a 
speedy  attack  in  force.  A  Chinese  re- 
port of  4,000  Japanese  killed  by  a  mine 
is  not  confirmed.  But  the  approach  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Japanese  army 
to  Liaoyang  gave  much  concern  to 
General  Kuropatkin,  and  he  ordered 
an  attack  on  General  Kuroki's  forces 
in  the  Fenchuling  Mountains.  The  at- 
tack was  made  by  General  Keller,  but 
failed  to  dislodge  the  Japanese,  who, 
after  two  days'  fighting,  pursued  the 
retreating  Russians.  The  Russians 
acknowledge  a  loss  of  a  thousand  men. 
The  main  fight  was  for  possession  of 
the  Motien  Pass.  The  attack  began 
under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  and  20,000 
Russians  are  said  to  have  been  engaged 
in  it.  The  Japanese  loss  was  much  less 
than  that  of  the  Russians,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  about  200.  But  the  Jap- 
anese activity  in  the  north,  threatening 
Liaoyang  and  the  railroad  between  that 
city  and  Mukden,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  mask  an  attack  in  force  on 
Tashichiao,  Yingkau  and  Niuchwang. 
For  some  time  the  Japanese  army  has 
been  only  six  miles  from  the  southern- 
most strong  Russian  camp  at  Tashi- 
chiao,  since   the   capture   of   Kaiping. 


They  have  been  landing  reinforce- 
ments near  Yingkau,  which  is  the  port 
of  Niuchwang.  There  has  been  sharp 
fighting  only  eight  miles  east  of  Tashi- 
chiao, with  reports  of  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides,  but  yet  not  a  general  en- 
gagement, unless  one  began  on  Satur- 
day last,  when  the  smoke  of  battle  was 
clearly  visible  from  Tashichiao,  as  also 
from  the  roofs  of  Niuchwang,  which 
the  Russians  are  deserting.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Japanese  to 
gain  possession  of  the  coveted  port  of 
Yingkau,  which  would  greatly  reduce 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  any  stores 
for  their  troops  in  their  northern  ad- 
vance. The  demonstration  against 
Liaoyang  would  seem  intended  to 
withdraw  northward  a  part  of  Kuro- 
patkin's  army. — During  the  week  the 
Vladiovostok  squadron  has  again  been 
out  to  sea,  steaming  slowly,  to  save  coal, 
and  looking  out  for  vessels  bringing 
supplies  for  the  Japanese  from  Europe 
or  America.  One  vessel  has  been  cap- 
tured and  sunk,  and  two  others  taken 
as  prizes,  English  and  German,  and  the 
Japanese  have  warned  all  merchant 
vessels  to  remain  in  port,  but  are  much 
concerned  for  several  large  steamers 
that  are  nearly  due  from  San  Francisco 
and  Portland. 

Minor  Some  anxiety  is  felt  for  the 
Items  health  of  King  Christian,  of 
Denmark,  who  has  been  visiting 
the  relatives  of  his  grandson.  Prince 
Christian,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
His  private  physician.  Professor  Schou, 
has  been  summoned  to  see  him.  King 
Christian  is  86  years  old,  and  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  are  connected 
with  nearly  all  the  royal  families  of  Eu- 
rope.— The  success  of  the  Harvard- Yale 
athletes  in  their  contest  with  those  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  last  Saturday 
was  quite  all  they  hoped  for.  They  won 
six  contests  out  of  nine.  They  were 
beaten  in  the  two-mile,  mile  and  half- 
mile  runs,  while  the  Americans  won  the 
hundred-yard  dash,  the  quarter-mile  run, 
the  high  jump,  the  broad  jump,  the  high 
hurdles,  and  throwing  the  hammer. — 
There  are  fresh  reports  of  extensive  mas- 
sacres of  Armenians  in  the  region  of 
Mush  and  Lake  Van.  Hundreds  are 
said  to  have  been  assassinated. 


The   Meat  Strike 

BY  ERNEST  POOLE 

[Our  roiulors  will  romombcr  tlic  aillclr  wo  printed  by  Mr.  Toole  a  Hhort  while 
ago  coiU'crnliiK  tlu;  rise  of  roiitH  on  tlie  lOaat  Hide  of  thlti  city.     At  timt  tlrno  Mr.  I'oole  waa 

a  resident  of  the  Unlvci'Hlty  Settlement.     He  la  now  In  Chicago  and  has   taken   up  hla 

realdenco  In  racklngtown  so  as  thoroughly  to  Investigate  the  strike  at  flrst  hand.  We 
expect   to  print    in  a   subsequent   Issue   the  autobiography  of  u  liitbiuinian  immlKrant  who 

has   workad   In    the  slock   yards,    and    whose   narrative    will    throw    an    Intereating  side 

light  on  the  lives  of  the  strikers. — Editok.  I 

IN  the  coal  strike  the  union  was  able  cents,  but  the  largest  number,  like  the 

to  hold  out  until  it  forced  a  na-  15,000  in  Chicago,  received  183^  cents 

tional  crisis;  forced  the  American  an   hour.      This   wage  is   much  lower 

people,    including    their    President,    to  than  it  first  appears,  for  as  the  men 

think  hard  and  fast,  not  alone  of  ab-  average  but  forty  hours'  work  a  week 

stract   unionism,   but   of    certain    con-  throughout   the   year,    18^    cents   per 

Crete  union  demands;  forced  them  to  hour  means  only  $7.40  a  week.      On 

thoroughly  investigate   the   facts,  and  May  28th,  when  this  annual  agreement 

to   look   up   the   records,   both   of   the  expired,  the  union  demanded  that  this 

union  and  the  Coal  Trust.  183/2  cents  be  made  the  minimum  wage  in 

The  meat  strike  of  1904?     Can  the  all  cities.    This  the  Trust  has  refused  to 

National   Meat  Workers'   Union  hold  do,  and  since  May  28th  they  have  in 

out  long  enough  to  create  such  a  crisis  Chicago  reduced  nearly  a  thousand  un- 

as   will   again   thoroughly    arouse   the  skilled  men  to  163/2  cents  per  hour,  thus 

people?    In  the  first  week  of  the  strike  showing  their  future  policy  of  whole- 

the  prices  of  meats  all  over  the  country  sale   reduction.      Finally   the   union — 

have  jumped  30  per  cent.     Already  the  having  in  vain  protested  against  this 

people  have  been  deeply  stirred.     Al-  reduction — broke  ofT  negotiations,  and 

ready  they  are  demanding  the  facts —  the  whole  60,000  struck  solely  in  the 

demanding  that   the   union   prove   by  interest  of  the  40,000  unskilled  laborers, 

facts  whether  its  claims  be  just — and  I  examined  first  into  this  more  im- 

demanding  of  the  Meat  Trust  that  it  mediate  cause. 

show  by  facts  the  reasons  for  the  enor-  The  union's  point  of  view  is  easy  to 

mous  rise  in  meat  prices  that  has  come  understand.      A    month    ago    I    asked 

in  the  last  four  years.     The  attitude  of  Michael   Donnelly,  the   union's  presi- 

the   farmers   tow^ard   the   labor   union  dent,   whether   he    would   accept    this 

may  now  be  cleared  as  never  before,  threatened    reduction    of    wage.      He 

Already    both    political    parties,    who  promptly  answered  "  No.     We  cannot 

evaded  the  labor  issue  in  their  Presi-  possibly  accept  it."      "  And  yet  John 

dential  conventions,  are  beginning  to  Mitchell  has  accepted  a  reduction  for 

feel  from  every  side  a  steadily  increas-  his  union,"  I  said.     "  The  miners  can 

ing  pressure  forcing  them  to  come  out  do  it,"  said  Donnelly.     "  They  had  al- 

of  the  woods  and  into  the  open.  ready    forced    up    their    wages    high 

There  is  but  one  question  for  the  enough    so  that  they  could  afford  to 

public  to  consider  here.     This  question  accept  a  slight  reduction,  but  how  can 

is  so  deep  and  vital  that  it  does  not  first  you    expect    these    unskilled    men    to 

appear.     To  reach  it  we  must  first  see  do  it — how  can  you  expect  a  man  with 

the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  strike,  a   family  to   accept  a  reduction   from 

Of  the  60,000  men  on  strike  40,000  $7.40  a  week?  " 

are  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  un-  To  find  what  kind  of  living  such  a 

skilled  labor.     Under  the  union's  last  wage  could  give  I  came  a  week  ago  to 

annual  agreement,  these  unskilled  men  live  here  in  "  Packingtown."     I  came 

received  183^  cents  per  hour.     A  few-  in  across  Bubbling  Creek,  a  waterway 

received    19   cents,   many  others    173^  thickly  coated  with  grease  and  filth  and 
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garbage,  with  carbonic  acid  gas  boil- 
ing up  from  the  impure  masses  below. 
From  the  bridge  here  the  main  street 
stretches  away  into  Packingtown.  On 
this  street,  from  the  bridge  I  counted 
27  saloons  in  one  solid  row.  A  few 
blocks  to  the  left  twenty  tall  slaughter 
house  chimneys  pour  black  smoke  over 
the  sky.  To  the  right,  one-half  mile 
away,  are  the  great  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  tracks  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  cross  one-half  mile  ahead. 
At  midnight  now  I  can  hear  the  end- 
less freight  trains  go  rumbling  shriek- 
ing by.  No  wonder  the  three  babies 
across  the  yard  have  waked  up  and  are 
screaming.  From  this  district  the 
skilled  workers,  having  won  higher 
wages,  have  moved  out  into  better  air. 
In  here  live  the  unskilled — the  men  on 
$7.40  a  week.  Many  by  strict  frugal- 
ity have  kept  their  cottages  fairly  com- 
fortable and  wholesome.  Others  live 
in  wretched  basement  rooms.  A  fam- 
ily of  five  in  one  room  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  more  recent  Polish  and 
Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  immigrant 
men    live    often    in    boarding    houses. 


where  one  small  bedroom  does  for  four 
boarders.  On  a  night  like  this  such 
rooms  are  stifling  and  noisome  from 
the  20  chimneys  and  from  Bubbling 
Creek.  In  winter — so  the  doctor  here 
tells  men — such  rooms  are  even  more 
unwholesome,  for  the  thin  board  walls 
give  scant  protection  from  the  keen 
zero  blasts  off  Lake  Michigan. 

Such  living  is  what  comes  from  $7.40 
a  week.  The  demand  that  it  may  not 
be  made  worse  is  not  exorbitant. 

The  Trust's  point  of  view  is  equally 
easy  to  understand. 

"  Yes,  it  is  hard,"  I  heard  yesterday 
from  the  superintendent  of  one  large 
packing  house.  **  It  is  hard  that  this 
wage  must  be  reduced.  But  it  can't  be 
helped.  It's  simply  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  supply  of  labor  is 
steadily  growing  larger.  Had  you  come 
here  last  week  at  6  a.m.  you  would  have 
seen  over  5,000  men  looking  for  jobs. 
As  the  depression  grows  worse  there 
will  be  100,000  men  out  of  work  in  Chi- 
cago. They  will  crowd  out  here.  They 
won't  demand  i8j4  cents.  They  will  be 
glad  to  get  even  15  cents.  Why  should 
we  pay  more  than  we  have  to?  We  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  hire  labor  as 
cheap  as  we  can." 

From  a  business  standpoint  this  view 
is  entirely  right.  Yesterday  I  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  common  laborers.  "  It  ain't 
right !  "  he  said  at  once.  "  I  have  worked 
six  years  for  the  packers.  If  they  got 
half  shut  down  by  the  depression  then 
I  would  have  to  suffer,  too.  But  they 
ain't  shut  down.  They're  doin'  a  big 
business.  They're  puttin'  up  prices 
higher  every  year.  Now,  what  I  want 
to  know  is.  Ain't  I  a  part  of  the  show? 
If  I  am,  why  shouldn't  I  get  my  share 
of  their  prosperity?  At  any  rate,  why 
should  I  go  down  in  wages,  just  because 
the  packers  see  a  chance  to  make  still 
more  money  by  squeezing  me  ?  " 

Should  men  be  treated  as  mere  ex- 
pense items  or  as  fellow  workers  and 
fellow  sharers  with  the  employer?  This 
is  the  immediate  question  for  the  public 
to  consider  here. 

But  beneath  this  question  lies  a  far 
deeper  issue.  Why  do  the  20,000  skilled 
workers  throughout  the  country  strike 
for  the  40,000  less  fortunate  laborers? 
Because  in  the  fate  of  these  40,000  lies 
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the  wliolc  future  life  aud  power  of  tlje 
union.  "  All  our  leaders  sec  this,"  said 
cue  of  honnelly's  ri^iit  hand  men  lo  me 
this  moiiiiii^.  "  We've  seen  it  for  years." 
So  has  the  i  rust.  This  strike  is  only  the 
cHmax  of  a  lonj;  slow  (leveloi)ment — a 
growth  from  the  strictly  nou  union  shop 
toward  the  union  shop. 

Four  years  agt)  in  the  yards  the  non- 
union shop  prevailed.  The  packers,  un- 
trouhled  by  the  united  demands  of  labor, 
disregarding'  individual  demands  of  the 
men,  very  naturally  made  their  own 
profits  the  supreme  consideration. 

"  In  those  days,"  a  former  foreman  told 
me,  "  if  1  could  save  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
cent  on  the  expense  of  killing  each  beef 
1  knew  that  I  would  be  preferred  over 
other  foremen.  I  was  constantly  try- 
ing to  cut  down  wages  in  every  possible 
way  by  driving  individual  bargains  with 
separate  men.  The  other  foremen  were 
doing  the  same.  Some  of  them  got  a 
commission  on  all  expense  they  could 
save  below  a  certain  point.'* 

In  hours  likewise,  the  men  were  not 
considered.  The  work  rushed  or  fell  off 
as  the  consignments  of  live  stock  came 
in.  It  was  cheaper  for  the  packers  to 
kill  their  stock  very  soon  after  its  ar- 
rival. One  day  the  men  worked  eleven 
hours,  the  next  day  three  hours,  the  next 
fourteen  hours,  the  next  none  at  all. 


The   men,    forgotten    by   the   packers, 
were  constantly  abused  by  tin;  iortiunn. 

There  can   he  no  (juestion  of  this   fact. 

h'or  this  bitter  memory  has  lived  four 
)ears  and  is  still  heard  on  every  side. 
One  instance  will  illustrate  hundrcfls  of 
others.  It  was  late  afternoon  on  a  sti- 
lling August  day  in  the  cattl(!  killing 
rtjom.  The  heat  from  the  blood  and  the 
odors  from  the  butchering  were  fright- 
ful, hi  the  midst  of  the  heat  and  tur- 
moil an  i)\i\  Bohemian  was  feebly  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  high  pace  at  which 
the  foreman  was  driving  his  men.  The 
old  man  blundered.  The  foreman 
shouted  some  direction,  but  the  old  man 
could  not  understand  it.  Suddenly  the 
foreman  seized  him  with  both  hands  by 
the  collar  and  sliook  him  like  a  rat.  The 
next  moment  the  foreman  lay  uncon- 
scious on  the  floor.  The  man  who  harl 
struck  him  down  was  discharged  the 
next  day  for  insubordination. 

This  was  the  non-union  shop,  and  the 
ideal  shop  from  a  purely  business  stand- 
point. But  four  years  ago  the  union  was 
formed  in  spite  of  strict  precautions  of 
the  packers.  The  union  grew.  The 
packers  felt  its  strength.  Then  slowly, 
without  any  general  strike,  wages  were 
forced  up  over  25  per  cent,  for  the 
skilled  workers.  Hours  were  made  more 
regular,  foremen's  abuse  was  abolished. 


Packingtown 
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But  nieanwhile,  when  the  packers  were 
forced  to  pay  higher  wages  and  to  work 
more  reguhir  hours,  often  to  a  great  dis- 
advantage, they  began  the  more  swiftly 
to  develop  machinery  and  specialization 
of  work.  Dne  month  ago  in  a  big  pack- 
ing house  1  was  shown  the  effect  of  this 
change.  Here  I  spent  several  hours  go- 
ing about  with  the  superintendent.  Even 
to  my  unpracticed  eye  it  was  plain  that 
the  entire  industry  was  being  swiftly 
transformed.  Where  one  man  had  killed 
and  dressed  a  hog,  now  the  wretched 
beast  traveled  dangling  from  a  long  chain 
through  room  after  room  while  over  a 
hundred  men  did  each  one  small  part  in 
the  dressing  and  cutting  and  cleaning. 

In  other  places  I  found  the  work  even 
more  simplified  by  subdivision  or  else 
done  wholly  by  a  machine,  which  only 
needed  a  man  to  feed  it.  "  It  is  easier," 
said  the  superintendent,  ''  for  a  lower 
class  of  mind  to  grasp  this  work.  I'll 
go  even  further.  The  lower  mind  can 
do  it  better.  We  prefer  these  immi- 
grants, because  when  once  you  have 
pounded  it  into  their  heads  just  what 
they  are  to  do  and  they  learn  to  do  that 
one  simple  thing,  then  they  will  stand 
and  do  it  as  stupidly  and  reliably  and 
steadily  as  a  machine  from  morning  until 
night."  "  Then,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  as  machinery  develops  here 
the  man  bright  enough  to  have  other 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  own  is  not 
so  desirable  as  this  stupid  immigrant, 
whose  mind  is  vacant  while  he  works  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  that  is  true." 

That  same  morning  at  six  o'clock  I  had 
gone  through  the  yards  and  had  seen 
some  5,000  men  looking  for  work.  Most 
of  them  were  fresh  immigrants,  Lithuan- 
ians, Bohemians,  Slavs  and  Poles.  It 
is  these  people  who  are  welcomed  by 
the  packers.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  in 
two  large  packing  houses  immigrants 
are  always  the  ones  picked  out  from  the 
morning  crowd  at  the  door.  These  un- 
skilled stupid  laborers  would  be  willing, 
if  necessary,  to  work  for  half  the  wage 
that  American  workmen  require.  It  is 
easy  then  to  see  why  the  packers  wel- 
come them  and  why  they  are  so  develop- 
ing their  industry  that  these  men,  to- 
gether with  the  increasing  thousands  of 
women,  shall  more  and  more  take  the 
place  of  the  skilled  workers,  the  men  who 


use  their  own  brains,  the  men  who  are 
intelligent  enough  to  form  a  strong  and 
formidable  union.  These  more  intelli- 
gent workmen,  who  have  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  union,  now  see  that  un- 
less this  tendency  can  be  checked  the 
union  will  be  swamped.  When  a  ship 
has  a  great  gap  in  its  bottom  that  gap 
must  be  stopped  or  the  water  will  rush 
in  from  below  and  the  ship  will  sink. 
The  union  is  trying  here  to  stop  this  gap 
below.  They  know  that  unless  they  can 
enforce  a  minimum  wage  as  a  check  Lo 
this  steady  lowering  of  the  price  of  labor 
they  will  be  forced  to  compete  with 
millions  of  immigrants  and  with  millions 
of  women  and  young  boys  and  girls,  who 
are  in  increasing  numbers  being  drawn 
into  American  factories.  "  Yes,"  said  a 
union  leader  two  days  ago,  when  I  spoke 
of  this  prospect,  "  we  all  see  it  coming. 
It  is  a  tremendous  problem,  we  know 
that,  but  all  we  want  is  that  in  settling 
this  problem  the  good  of  the  workers  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  good  of  the 
packers." 

This  sets  the  question  for  the  public 
to  consider.  Shall  an  industry  be  de- 
veloped for  the  profit  of  the  employer 
alone,  or  shall  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
be  considered  of  equal  or  even  greater 
importance  ? 

The  public  too  often  thinks  that  one 
man  can  call  a  strike  in  an  hour.  It  took 
six  weeks  and  60,000  men  to  call  the  meat 
strike.  The  successive  steps  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  May  9th,  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  union  at  Cincinnati,  200  dele- 
gates met  from  local  unions  all  over  the 
country  and  agreed  upon  the  wage 
scale  which  is  now  demanded. 

The  Executive  Board  of  eight  men  met 
with  President  Donnelly,  discussed  this 
scale,  presented  it  to  the  packers,  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  them  many  times  during 
the  next  six  weeks. 

When  this  discussion  failed  on  the 
question  of  the  wage  for  unskilled  labor, 
then  the  Executive  Board  put  the  ques- 
tion by  referendum  vote  to  every  local 
union  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  New  York,  St.  Paul,  St. 
Joseph,  Ft.  Worth,  and  several  other  cen- 
ters. The  unions  all  unanimously  de- 
cided to  strike. 

In  some  25  packing  centers  through 
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the    country    dck'^^atts    from    the    loral  its   best   feelings  and   to  curb  its   worst 

unions  met  in  central  bodies  and  a^^ain  passions,  to  steer  it  safely  through  this 

discussed    the   (juestion.      These   central  crisis,  is  the  task  which  now  confronts 

bodies     fnially     ordered     the     Executive  the  union  leaders, 

lioard  to  call  a  strike.  The  uni(jn  must  try  to  clo  three  things. 

The  Executive    Uoard   then   discussed  It   must  attempt  to  arrange  arbitration, 

the  most  suitable  time  for  striking.  it   must   keep   down    violence.      It   must 

Then,  and   not  till   then,  did   Michael  keep  up  loyalty.     At  this  po'iui  it  is  possi- 
Donnelly,  the  president,  send  the  word  blc  only  to  show  how  the  union  has  en- 
rushing  over  the  wires  which  started  the  tered  the  struggle, 
great  strike  machine  in  motion.  So    far   all    attempts    at    arbitration 

Since   the   strike   began    I    have   been  have  failed.      For  not  arranging  arbi- 

living  next  door  to  union  hcadciuartcrs,  tration    bcfcjrc    the    strike    was    called 

and  have  gone  there   frequently.     It   is  each  side  now  blames  the  other.     The 

a  busy  scene  day  and  night.     The  long  packers  claimed  that  they  had  offered 

outer  hall   is  crowded   with   an  endless  to   arbitrate   twelve    hours   before   the 

stream  of  all  nationalities  stopping  before  men  stopped  work.     Donnelly  replied 

the   rows  of   local   union   desks   to   pay  that  the  offer  had  come  too  late  to  stop 

their  dues   and  get  fresh  union  buttons,  the   great   strike    machine,   which    had 

In  the  inner  room  you  may  find  groups  been   already    set   in    motion    all    over 

of  leaders  discussing  the  latest  move  or  the  country.    The  packers  claimed  that 

waiting  for  others.     Every  few  minutes  they  had  sent  in  this  ofifer  but  a  few 

a  door  is  dashed  open  from  a  still  smaller  hours  after  Donnelly  had  notified  them 

room  where  three  or  four  big  leaders  are  of  the  strike  to  be  called.      Donnelly 

constantly  in  conference.   Some  one  from  claimed  that  they  had  known   it  sev- 

outside  is  called  in.     A  telegram  is  sent  eral    days   before.      There    can    be   no 

in  cipher,  or  the  long  distance  telephone  question  that  they  did  know  it  some 

is  used.     Every  hour  brings  fresh  bulle-  time  before,  and  yet  they  are   partly 

tins  from  other  cities.    Word  comes  de-  right,   for  they   should    have   received 

manding    Donnelly's    presence     in     St.  some  official  notification. 

Louis,  and  he  goes  there  to  speak  on  Since  the  strike  was  called  several 

Sunday.     Earlier   in  the   week   he  was  meetings  have  taken  place.     The  union 

constantly  going  down  town  to  confer  in      its     proposition      for     arbitration 

with  President  Gompers,  of  the  Amer-  made  three  demands,  all  of  which  the 

ican  Federation  of  Labor.  packers    refused.      The    first    two    de- 

Meanwhile  you  hear  the  constant  buzz  mands     were,     that     the     Arbitration 

outside  of  voices  in  the  big  outside  room  Board  should  not  be  allowed  to  decide 

speaking  in   Polish,    Lithuanian,    Bohe-  on  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  that,  pend- 

mian,   Slavic.     You   look  out  the  open  ing  the  board's   decision,   all   workers 

windows  at  the  hundreds  crowding  the  should  go   on  working  at  last   year's 

street  corners  below.     You  go  out  and  wages.     These  two  demands  the  union 

walk  through  the  district  and  see  25,000  has    withdrawn.       It    st.'ll.    however, 

men  of  all  nationalities  idle  in  the  streets ;  holds  to  the  third  demand,  which   is, 

some   sitting  on   their   door   steps   with  that  all  members  of  the  union  be  taken 

their  wives  and  babies,   others   restless  back  at  once  into  their  old  places  of 

and  out  of  temper  from  the  stifling  air  work  as  soon  as  the  arbitration  begins. 

of    Packingtown,    others    excitedly    dis-  This  the  packers  have  refused  also,  on 

cussing  the  strike.    As  you  listen  now  to  the  ground  that  they  cannot  discharge 

one  and  now  another  of  the  five  different  the  non-union  men  whom  they  have  al- 

languages,  as  you  pass  through  the  dif-  ready  secured  to  fill  some  of  the  strik- 

ferent  districts  where  different  nationali-  ers'  places. 

ties  live,  then  Packingtown  begins  to  seem  So  far  the  union  has  made  two  con- 
like a  little  world  in  itself.  You  feel  cessions.  The  packers  have  conceded 
that  here  is  a  great  mass  of  humanity,  nothing.  The  fight  seems  to  have  be- 
the  kind  that  is  hardest  to  manage,  the  gun  in  earnest.  The  second  task  be- 
easiest  to  inflame,  the  slowest  to  under-  fore  the  union  leaders  is  to  keep  down 
stand.     To  control  this  mass,  to  arouse  violence.     Everywhere  on  fences  and 
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on  trees  you  may  see  this  notice,  which 
is  printed  in  English,  German,  Lithua- 
nian, Polish  and  Bohemian : 

"  We  can  win  if  we  stand  by  the  union.  If 
we  obey  the  union's  rules  to  molest  no  person 
or  property,  and  abide  strictly  by  the  laws  of 
this  country.  All  men  on  strike  should  retire 
to  their  homes  and  attend  their  various  union 
meetings  for  all  information.  If  you  follow 
the  above  instructions,  you  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  helping  to  win  this  strike.  Your 
Organization  Will  Not  Assist  You  if  You 
Get  Into  Unlawful  Trouble." 

To  keep  them  out  of  unlawful  trou- 
ble the  leaders  are  making  strenuous 
efforts.  Yesterday  morning  at  six 
o'clock  I  stood  at  Whiskey  Point.  It 
was  here  in  '94  that  blazing  cars  could 
be  seen  all  along  the  railroad.  It  was 
here  that  United  States  Regulars  en- 
gaged in  pitched  battles  with  the  strik- 
ers. As  I  stood  here  with  a  crowd  of 
strikers  I  saw  a  stocky,  red-faced,  red- 
haired  Irishman  come  swinging  along, 
dinner  pail  in  hand.  He  was  employed 
in  some  minor  line  of  work  in  the 
yards  and  had  not  considered  himself 
on  strike.  From  the  crowd  a  dozen 
men  jumped  out.  ''  Yer  a  scab  !  "  cried 
one.  "Who  said  that?"  demanded 
the  fiery  Irishman,  turning  short 
around.  '*  Me  !  I  said  dot,"  growled 
a  huge  Dutchman.  "  What  do  yez 
mane  by  sayin'  it?"  cried  the  Irish- 
man, his  face  growing  two  shades  red- 
der. "  We'll  show  ye,"  cried  the 
crowd.  "  Come  on  !  "  cried  the  Irish- 
man. But  suddenly  a  union  ofificial 
rushed  up,  thrust  through  the  crowd 
and  put  his  arm  on  the  angry  man's 
shoulder.  A  few  moments  later  I  saw 
them  sitting  peacefully  together  over  a 
cooling  can  of  beer.  Soon  after  that, 
another  union  leader  drove  up  in  an 
old  buggy  in  which  he  had  been  driv- 
ing   around    the    yards.       "  No    slug- 


ging 


"  None  at  all,"  was  the  an- 


swer.    "  Good !    Keep  it  up,"  and  he 
drove  away. 

The  leaders  have  asked  the  squads  of 
police  who  are  constantly  patrolling  the 
streets  to  send  instant  word  to  union 
headquarters  when  a  street  fight  breaks 
out.  I  saw  one  begin.  Two  men  rushed 
out  of  a  saloon  pounding  each  other. 
Both  were  strikers,  but  the  crowd  of  a 
thousand  men  and  women  were  mostly 
Polish,  could  not  understand  English,  and 


so  thought  that  one  of  the  fighters  was  a 
scab.  In  a  moment  the  street  was  a  sea 
of  angry  faces,  stones  began  to  fly  at  the 
s(iuad  of  police.  The  police  drew  their 
revolvers  and  fired.  One  man  fell,  shot 
in  the  shoulder.  Then  suddenly  down 
the  street  came  six  luiion  leaders  march- 
ing abreast.  In  a  few  minutes  they  had 
quieted  the  crowd.  The  trouble  was  over. 

The  third  task  for  the  union  is  to  keep 
up  loyalty.  This  will  be  uncommonly 
hard  for  this  reason :  common  labor  is 
most  easily  replaced,  and  the  packers  are 
beginning  to  fill  the  strikers'  places. 
Salesmen,  buyers,  foremen  and  assistant 
superintendents  and  managers  of  branch 
stores  are  being  taken  from  their  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  packers 
claim  that  these  skilled  men  will  instruct 
the  new,  unskilled  workers  who  are  being 
hired  from  cities  east,  west,  north  and 
south.  This  method  is  being  pursued  in 
many  cities  besides  Chicago.  It  is  hard 
to  know  just  how  far  to  believe  the  pack- 
ers' statements  of  their  success.  The 
union  claims  that  it  knows  just  how 
many  available  butchers  there  are  in 
America,  for  John  Joyce,  one  of  the 
leading  secretaries,  has  received  every 
week  during  the  past  year  bulletins  from 
every  union  shop  in  the  country.  The 
union  claims  that  it  knows  just  how 
many  places  are  empty  and  how  few 
skilled  men  the  packers  can  hire  to  fill 
these  places.  It  is  sending  this  word 
to  strikers  all  over  the  country  in  order 
to  offset  the  statements  of  the  packers. 

Meanwhile  the  union  has  been  rein- 
forced by  scores  of  foremen  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers  and  are  un- 
willing to  work  with  non-union  men. 
The  14,000  engineers,  carpenters  and 
other  mechanical  workmen  in  the  Chi- 
cago stockyards  are  also  ready  to  strike 
in  sympathy.  Other  organized  labor  is 
offering  its  support. 

So  the  two  sides  line  up  and  the  strug- 
gle begins. 

( 1 )  Should  men  be  treated  as  mere  ex- 
pense items  or  as  fellow  workers  and  fel- 
low sharers  with  the  employer. 

(2)  Shall  an  industry  be  developed  for 
the  profit  of  the  employer  alone,  or  shall 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  be  considered 
of  equal  or  even  greater  importance  ? 

These  are  the  two  questions  for  the 
outside  public  to  consider. 

July  18— Chicago  Stockyaros. 
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The     Coiificcticut     State     lU]ildin<r     at 

St.    Louis 

BY  EMILY  S.  G.  HOLCOMbh: 

I  Mrs.     Ilohriiilic    Is    S.ruiiil     \  In     I 'r.  sl.l.n  |     ,,1     Hi.-    r<ilitii  rl  Iciif     Sorli'l.V     of    Cdldnidl 

Dnmcs  aiul    Coi-  clrv.ii   yrnis    Ims  l» i    lli.-    iCu,  iil    ..I    I  In-    Kiiih    NV.\||,vh  ( •Iiii|,f«.|'   of   I  In* 

I>iinKlilt'rs  ol  ilir  Am.  ,i.;iii  K.'voliil  Ion,  Sli..  is  lliiTcfi*!-!.  « Mpr.-jill.v  Munlllliil  |o  urih- 
of  111.'  ..I.I  (•..'niihii  C.imMMiKnl  IJ-i.l.l.i  -  Ml  liic  St.  l.oiiJM  I':x|».m:iI.."ii.  \.lHn-  mIh'  Ih  on.- 
.'T   iIm>   Niiii.imil   .••iiniihssl.  ii.-rs  .u'  ilic  r.nii.'ci  i.-iii   ('ommlsHJon.      K:  ri.»ii.J 

AAIOM;    llu'   Sl.-iU'   huildin-s   at    llie         'iliL-  (anjrway  is  a  woiwlerliiliy  heauli- 

l.ouisiaiia   I'nrcliase  l^xposition  is  liil  exanij.le  (;!  a!!  elaborate  Colonial  m- 

OIK-  already  lakiiii;-  iirsi  rank  and  Irane-j,  and   to;;etlier  with  some  fine  in- 

dislnionislu-d     as     the     "  (ieni     of     the  Urior  uoodw.irk  once  adorned  a  stately 

I  lateau    ol     States."       The    Co:inectient  house  ui  Xr.rwieh,  from  which  it  was  re- 

l.udduio-  IS  as  pnie  and  true  an  einho.li-  iii(,ved    onlv    lajjt    April.      As   one    steps 

nient  of  State  history  and  Slale-  pride  as  nj;on    ilu-    Si-onrnev    porch    and    enters 

conld   well    he   created.      Huili    npon   ihe  ihrou-h  the  1  Inhhard-Slater  doorwav   he 

hnes  of  a  channnio-  old  house  in   Hart-  feels  himself  indeed  in  the  atmr.sphere  of 

tord.   winch    was  once  the   home  of  the  hv^i^one    da  vs.    ;'nd    standiiii^-    in    a   .i^reat 

hterary  Charles  Sioonrney  and  wife,  and  h:dl.    wainscoicd    to    the    ceiliirr    in    the 

later    for   many   years    the    residence    of  fiishion    so    loved    l)v    our   ancestors     he 

Lieutenant-Cioverror  Catlin.  it  rej)resents  tinds  himself  surrounded  hv  inheritances 

a  type  of  house  and  of  people  character-  from  an  historic  past,  which  link  him  to 

istic  of  Connecticut.  the    "-cncratio: 
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since  passed  away.  Before  enjoying  the 
delight  of  color  and  harmony  so  notice- 
able in  the  treatment  of  the  Connecticut 
housf,  or  the  hcautifnl  paintings,  the 
choice  specimens  of  antique  furniture,  the 
eye  uf  the  visitor  iscaughtb)  a  unicjuecrea- 
tion  hanging  upon  the  wall,  there  placed 


other  States  wlu)  through  ancestral  ties 
claim  kinship  with  this  ancient  common- 
wealth, might  be  very  proud  of  what 
Connecticut  could  fitly  present,  and 
would  eagerly  respond  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  hour  and  the  influence  of  this  Con- 
necticut  storehouse   of  treasures,   where 


Interior  of  Connecticut  State  Building 
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to  attract  his  attention,  and  if  he  be  of 
Connecticut  stock  to  charge  his  soul  with 
an  awakened  sense  of  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  grand  old  State,  which  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  he  now  learns  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  "  The  Constitution  State." 
Here  is  the  evidence  where  "  he  who 
runs  may  read,"  for  the  Connecticut  coat 
of  arms  is  placed  beneath  the  title  "  Con- 
necticut, the  Constitution  State,"  and  on 
either  side  are  quotations  from  renowned 
historians  proving  the  justice  and  fitness 
of  the  title. 

The  furniture  is  all  old  and  genuine, 
representing  the  various  periods  from 
about  1600  to  1830.  This  was  selected 
with  great  care  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
Connecticut  Building  would  prove  to  be 
one  of  such  rare  beauty  and  interest  that 
all  citizens  of  Connecticut,  or  those  of 


has  been  made  plain  "  Its  story,  its  pur- 
pose and  its  aim."  Distinguished  Con- 
necticut artists  have  loaned  wonderful 
paintings  for  the  adornment  of  the  walls, 
the  walls  themselves  being  covered  with 
choicest  silken  fabrics  of  antique  design, 
which  are  gifts  of  a  famous  silk  manu- 
factory in  Connecticut. 

In  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance 
hall  are  fine  examples  of  the  First  Empire 
period ;  a  sofa  and  console  table  being 
quite  remarkable  specimens  of  the  ornate 
type.  In  the  room  to  the  right  is  a  high 
mahogany  secretary,  inlaid,  an  heirloom 
from  Col.  Benjamin  Gold.  In  the  hall 
is  a  collection  of  pieces  of  more  ancient 
date;  a  six-legged  highboy  of  walnut, 
feather-banded  and  entirely  original,  has 
"  steps  "  on  the  top,  and  on  this  eminence 
is  a  charming  variety  of  pewter.     This 


iiii''.  ((iNNi'.crncu'r  I'.iiii.dini;  at  s'i    i.ouis 
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is  ol  llic  lyiK)  pcnud,  and  a  "  Sun- 
flower "  or  Coiiiu'cticut  cljcst  represents 
1660.  All  oaken  "  press  cii|)lK)ar(l  " 
boarint^  initials  and  date  testifies  it  was 
made  fur  10.  i\.  in  i()(jX.  Tables  of 
many  varieties  and  interesting  ehairs,  all 
of  the  early  period  before  tbe  introdne 
tion  of  niabo[;any,  ^ive  Uy  this  ball  a  most 
aneient  and  attractive  appearance.  In 
the  great  drawing  room  is  found  an 
elaborate  array  of  beauty.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  superb  brocade  of  Louis 
XV  design,  in  cream  of  softest  tints, 
brightened  by  the  accompaniment  of 
heavy  satin  curtains  of  rich  crimson. 
Here  is  the  famous  Cbipi^endale  sofa,  for 
more  than  a  century  in  the  Ellsworth 
mansion  at  Windsor,  which  to-day  is 
much  the  same  as  when  George  Wash- 
ington was  an  honored  guest  within  its 


stnll  has  had  tu  lake  the  place  of  liie 
original  material,  its  journey  to  St.  L^juis 
was  its  first  removal  from  the  old  draw- 
ing room  where  it  had  occupied  a  f^lace 
of  hon(jr  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  is  in  this  room  a  bewildering  array 
of  treasures,  and  the  lover  of  the  antifju*- 
might  well  revel  in  sucli  a  collection, 
c(>mj)rising  beautiful  sf>ecimens  of  Dutch, 
(Jueen  Anne,  Chippendale,  llepplcwhite 
and  Sheraton,  with  a  few  sj)ccimcns  of 
choice  I'irst  I'*mj)ire;  a  corner  cupboard 
of  mahogany  holds  an  exquisite  set  of 
old  rose  luster  china  and  LowestofTt  and 
Newcastle  pieces.  A  walnut  lowbo\ , 
feather-banded,  with  drop  handles  and 
everything  original,  stands  below  a 
Washington  mirror,  the  eagle  on  the  top 
of  which  commands  a  view  of  a  rare 
apartment.     Among  the  pieces  one  no- 


Dr.iwing  Room,  Connecticut  Building.     Jared  Flagg's  Painting    of  Hester  Prynne  as  Mural  Decoration 
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hospitable  walls.  This  sofa,  undoubtedly 
the  resting  place  of  General  Washington 
on  the  occasion  of  that  visit,  was  im- 
ported with  a  set  of  chairs  before  1790  by 
Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth ;  the  same 
ornamental  brass  nails  fill  the  same 
places,  tho  a  second  dress  of  rose  colored 


tices  is  a  "  wing  chair,"  with  claw  and 
ball  feet;  a  ''kettle  drum"  oak  bureau 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  "  tip  table  " 
from  the  house  of  Gen.  Jeremiah  Wads- 
worth  and  a  wonderful  pair  of  old  brass 
sconces,  brought  from  Venice  more  than 
a  century  ago.   In  the  dining  room  are  an 


iS8 
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c\«{iiisitc  Hepplevvhitt'  sicU-lxianl  and  ctn 
iicr  cupboards,  filled  vvitli  a  fascinating 
array  of  china,  a  I'enibroke  breakfast 
table,  a  First  l''.ini)ire  dininj^  tabic  and  a 
set  of  Chipj)endale  chairs.  In  the  library 
or  "  genealogical  room  "  are  very  inter- 
esting charts  of  early  Connecticut  fam- 
ilies. These  are  executed  in  water  color. 
C\)ats  of  arms,  otlhcial  services,  personal 
details  and  sketches  of  ancestral  Knglish 
homes  and  churches  are  introduced,  mak- 
ing an  exhibition  of  exciting  interest  to 
the  thousands  who  boast  Connecticut  an- 
cestry. The  large  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room  is  a  rare  and  perfect  example  of 
the  early  oak  dining  table,  and  was  in 
use  perhai)s  as  early  as  1670  in  the  fa- 
mous Cirant  house  in  Hast  Windsor  tlill. 
Here  also  is  a  beautiful  maple  lowboy 
from  the  same  house,  and  a  little  table 
with  turned  legs,  which  holds  a  carved 
'*  Bible  box,"  and  the  chair  which  was 
Washington's  seat  in  the  first  Continental 
Congress,  and  Governor  Jonathan  Truin- 
bull's  ('*  Brother  Jonathan  ")  chair,  in 
which  he  sat  in  the  old  square  pew  in  the 
Lebanon  church  durincr  the  Revolution. 


A  ([iiaiiii  and  charming  desk  in  the  cor- 
ner was  the  property  of  Colonel  Knowl- 
ton,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  two  old 
Dutch  chairs  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
1720  period.  Two  generous  piazzas  at  the 
rear  of  the  house  look  out  ui)on  venerable 
forest  trees  and  abound  m  comfortable 
chairs,  many  being  of  the  Windsor  pat- 
tern, and  a  "  Desk-Windsor  chair,"  upon 
which  have  been  written  many  sermons 
and  poems. 

In  the  four  bedrooms  are  four  high 
post  i)edsteads,  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful drapings  which  are  exact  copies  of 
antitpie  hangings ;  one  has  four  carved 
posts,  pineapple  top  and  carved  head- 
board ;  another,  with  two  posts  only 
carved,  has  a  plain  headboard ;  another,  a 
tent  bedstead  from  the  well  known  Lcf- 
fingwcll  family  in  Norwich,  and  the 
fourth  is  a  plain  cherry  "  four-poster," 
long  used  by  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, and  the  one  on  which  he  breathed 
his  last  in  that  home  he  estimated  to  be 
the  loveliest  in  the  world.  This  is  the 
Windsor  room,  and  here  is  a  Chippendale 
chair,  one  of  a  set  of  fourteen  imported 


iMiiiiii;   Itddin   Containing  llepplewhite   Sidebourd.   Lowboy   with  Spanish    Foot,    Uopplowhito     .Xruii-hair 

(Washington's  Seat  in  the  First  Continental  Congress) 
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Library — Chipp'^ndnle  Secretary  Imported  by  Jobu  Robbins  about  1769;  Oak  Dining  Table.  Period 
1(U)0:  Jonatlian  Trumbull's  Chair;  liOwboy  of  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century;  Washington  Mir- 
ror 
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by  Gov.  Rogrer  Wolcott,  and  brought  by 
his  granddaughter,  Fluvia,  wife  of  Col. 
Roswell  ("irant,  to  the  Grant  homestead. 
The  spinning  wheel  upon  which  the  deft 
fingers  of  Abigail  Wolcott  Ellswordi 
spun  for  the  family  needs  is  here  also,  and 
an  ancient  chair  from  the  same  Ellsworth 
house,  a  Queen  Anne  armchair  frorn 
the  Hayden  family  in  Windsor  of  1710 
period,  and  a  still  more  ancient  piece,  a 
table  of  1660  owned  by  Edward  Gris- 
wold.  Tn  company  with  the  Norwich 
tent  bedstead  is  a  very  old  piece  (orig- 
inally from  the  same  vicinity  of  Nor- 
wich),  the   Alden   highbov,   claimed   bv 


tradition    to    have    been   brought 


over 


seas"  in  the  "Mayflower"  by  John  Alden. 
This  may  be  doubted,  but  it  was  certainly 
the  property  of  the  first  Alden  in  Con- 
necticut, descending  through  the  Alden- 
Glazier-Preston  branch.  A  Brewster 
chair  in  this  room  is  also  claimed  to  have 
been  on  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  tho  this 
tradition  may  be  also  questioned,  it  be- 
loiiged  to  the  first  Brewster  in  X^orwich, 
Conn.,  and  has  descended  through  vari- 
ous generations  of  the  family. 

A  souvenir  history  of  early  Connecti- 
cut, with  a  catalog  of  the  paintings  and 
furniture,  will  be  given  to  ?11  those  who 
are  interested  in  Connecticut,  the  Consti- 
tution State. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Parker,  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles  Mercer  Hall,  and  her  husband  and 
the  grandchildren  at  their  home  at  "  Rosemont,"  Esopus,  N.  Y.  This  photograph  was  taken 
July   15  and  is  copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,   New  York.  1904. 


"  Rosemont 


The   "  Gate  House  "   at   "  Rosemont,"  now   used  as   Telegraph    Station  and  Office 


l{M-thi)la(;t-  of  Judge  I'arker,  nonr  Cortland,  N.  Y 


Judge  I'arker's  Library.   Wliere  Most  of  llis  Work  Is   Done 


'1  he   (Jiaziei-   Schoolhoiise.  noar   Viri^il.    X.    Y..    V.Iuic   . Judge    I'aiker   First   Tauglit   .Sriiool 


Judge     Fai-kf  r     with     His     Granddaughter.     Marj-      McAlister    Hall,    and    "  Teddy,'"    the    Terrier. 

on  the  Piazza  at  "  Ilosemont,"  Esopus,  N.   Y. 


Reminiscences     of    My     Literary     and 

Outdoor   Life 

BY  W.  H.  H.-'' ADIRONDACK '^  xMURRAY 

[The  Uev.  William  Henry  llanlson  Murray  died  at  his  ancestral  homestead,  at 
CJullford,  Conn.,  en  March  3,  1904,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  having  been  horn  In  the 
same  room  In  which  he  ei:i)lred  April  li(5,  1840.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  is  best 
known  tliroughout  the  country  to  day  because  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  distinguished  preachers  in  America,  because  of  the  numerous 
volumes  of  choice  literature  which  he  produced  during  his  varied  and  every  way  remark- 
i>ble  career,  or  because  some  thirty-live  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Adirondack  region 
of  New  York  was  almost  an  absolutely  unknown  and  unvisited  wilderness,  he 
brought  out  a  little  book  and  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  which  almost  in  a  twinkling; 
set  the  entire  country  to  Investigating  the  charms  of  this  region,  made  the  Adirondack? 
a  summer  resort  of  international  repute,  awakened  a  memorable  battle  of  opinions  as  to 
the  correctness  of  some  of  his  more  glowing  descriptions  of  the  North  Woods,  and  gave 
to  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Adiiondack,"  by  which  he  was  almost  universally  known,  as 
author,  preacher,  lecturer,  sportsman,  traveler  and  educator,  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  following  article  is  the  last  thing  Mr.  Murray  ever  wrote,  and  was 
completed  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.     It  will  be  concluded  next  week. — Editor.] 

A  DREARIER  prospect  for  a  nation  cable  when  one  recalls  the  nature  of  our 
was  never  seen  than  existed  in  national  environment.  Seas,  rivers,  lakes 
this  country  forty  years  ago,  when  and  streams  everywhere  filled  with  fish, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  pupu-  gamy  and  delicious;  woods  and  mighty 
lar  recreation.  The  gospel  of  rest  had  forests  on  all  sides  full  of  deer,  moose, 
not  been  preached,  and  the  people  as  a  caribou,  bufifalo  and  elk;  every  stream 
whole  were  not  only  ignorant  of,  but  challenging  the  trapper's  skill,  every  bay 
totally  indifferent  to,  the  causes  which  and  sedgy  pond  speckled  with  water- 
underlie  national  development — sound  fowd ;  the  whole  continent  threaded  with 
minds  in  sound  bodies.  unexplored  rivers  and  streams ;  nature 
And  this  will  appear  more  singular  inviting  and  wooing  us  to  come  and  see 
when  you  consider  two  things — the  stock  her  monstrous  mountain  ranges,  her 
from  which  we  sprang  and  the  character-  magnificent  forests,  her  grassy  and  floral 
istics  of  the  continent.  There  has  never  prairie  levels,  wide  as  the  horizon's  rim, 
been  a  dominant  race  whose  cultivated  and  such  sweet  varieties  of  scenery  as  no 
and  aristocratic  classes  were  not  given  to  other  nation  ever  held  within  its  bound- 
outdoor  sports.  The  Romans,  the  Greeks,  aries — how  could  we,  a  people  thus 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  Egyptians  placed  and  bred,  ever  have  become  so  in- 
and  the  Assyrians — a  field  of  survey  that  much  to  the  health  and  loveliness  of  their 
stretches  8,ooo  years  backward — each  women  and  the  vigor  and  vitalness  of 
and  all,  as  judged  by  the  habits  and  pas-  their  men? 

times  of  their  upper  classes,  were  pas-        But  at  last  the  artificial  began  to  tire 

sionately  fond  of  outdoor  sports.      But  its   own   devotees  and    the   conventional 

neither  Assyrian  nor  Greek  loved  pure  air  wearied  its  disciples.     The  old  parental 

and  manly  exercise  more  than  the  Eng-  diflferent  to  the  habits  of  recreation  and 

lish,  whose  blood  runs  strongest  in  our  those  noble  outdoor  sports  which  add  so 

veins.     By  right,  if  the  law  of  heredity  sap    began    to    stir    in    the    transplanted 

had  not  by  other  forces  been  made  in-  stock.     An  uneasiness  as  to  the  present 

operent  among  us,  we  should  never  have  condition  of   things  was  abroad   in   tho 

been  as  we  were  in  i860.  land.     "  Nervous  prostration  "  began  to 

But  the  national  indifiference  to  out-  occur.     It  was  a  new  name  and  a  new 

door  life  and  sport  and  the  ban  put  upon  thing.      The   fathers  never  heard  of    it. 

them  by  the  refined  and  wealthier  class  Death  became  sudden— horribly  sudilen. 

seem  all  the  more  strange  and  inexpli-  Softening    of    the    brain    and    troubles 
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caiistil  by  uvcrstrcss  and  strain  ninlli  persecutions  tlicn  in  voj^uc  to  make  men 
plied.  Clergymen,  lawyers,  merchants,  in  llie  orthodox  ministry  say  what  they 
doctors  all  hcj^an  lo  feel  that  the  pace  was  l<iiew  was  not  true  and  secfn  what  they 
too  hot  and  too  risky  to  keep  \\\).  In  were  not,  and  yet  I  recall  that  in  one  oi 
short,  the  individual  hef^^an  to  think,  and  my  first  settlements  in  a  small  country 
when  tlif  individual  begins  to  think  the  village  the  orthodox  standing  of  the 
beginning  of  revolution  lias  come.  church    was    scandalized    becau.se    I    slid 

And  no  greater  revolution  ever  oc-  down  hill  with  the  boys  and  batted  "  sky 
currcd  than  that  which  brought  about  the  balls  "  for  the  members  of  the  local  base- 
entire  change  in  tin-  thought  and  habits  ball  chib  to  catch  ;  while  the  crack  of  my 
of  the  American  people  touching  outdoor  rillc  practicing  at  woodchuck  shooting 
life  and  the  sports 
and  types  of  rec- 
reation representa 
tive  of  it. 

I  do  not  expect 
that  you  younger 
men  around  mc 
can  fully  appre- 
ciate the  vastncss 
of  this  revolution, 
because  you  were 
not  born  under  the 
old  regime  of  igno- 
rance as  to  what 
the  body  and  mind 
of  man  required 
for  health  and 
healthy  work,  and 
accustomed  to  the 
freedom  of  thought 
and  life  of  to-day, 
you  cannot  realize 
the  bigotry  and 
tyranny  of  those 
who  controlled  the 
religious  forces  of 
that  time.  The  im- 
mense influence  of 
ecclesiasticism  was 
fearlessly  applied  to  ' 

make  ministers  artificial.  All  forces  of 
individualism  were  fused  and  run  into 
one  mold.  Theological  seminaries  turned 
out  preachers  as  bakers  turn  out  ginger 
snaps — all  colored  alike  and  all  equally 
and  sickishly  sweet 


W.    H.    H.   MURRAY 
From   Photograph   Taken   in    1898 


made  the  venerable 
sewing  society  live- 
ly for  a  week  ! 

It  is  full  thirty 
years  since,  in  one 
of  the  oldest  and 
most  honored 
churches  of  the 
country,  over 
whose  great  mem- 
bership I  was  as 
servant  seven 
years,  loving  and 
being  loved  by  all, 
I,  in  a  public  ad- 
dress one  Sabbath 
morning  used  these 
words : 

"I  hold  that  be- 
yond all  other  men 
clergymen  should  live 
as  much  as  possible 
outdoors.  Like  plants 
they  need  air,  they 
need  sunshine,  they 
need  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  natural. 
In  this  way  they  be- 
come simple,  devout, 
bold  and  true.  Na- 
ture inspires  no  cow- 
Nature  begets  no  pedantry.  Nature 
The  spirit  of  devo- 
hills.     Neither 


ards 

suggests  no  bigotry 
tion  tabernacles  among  the 
saint  nor  sinner  can  truly  worship  God 
while  he  sleeps  under  a  shingled  roof. 
Visions  of  duty,  vast,  sublime,  overwhelm- 
Tj  J  r^i  1^1         ^ij      ^"S'  i^ever    come    to    one    who    sleeps    in    a 

Indep^endence^  of  thought  and^method     chamber  whose  measurement  is  ten  by  twelve. 

^^ou  must  leave  your  houses,  my  people,  and 
go  forth  into  the  open  air;  leave  the  city  and 
go  into  the  wilderness,  and  there,  far  from  hu- 
man habitations,  make  your  bed  beneath  the 


was  forbidden  the  clergyman.  Even  his 
wardrobe  was  canonized,  and  a  man's 
breeches  became  a  bifurcated  section  of 
holy  vestments,  while  the  pastorates  of 
larger  salaries  were  given,  with  a  grate- 
ful recognition  of  Providential  guidance, 
to  the  candidate  with  the  whitest  necktie 
and  the  deepest  shade  of  pallor  on  his 


stars,  and  lift  your  eyes  toward  the  magnifi- 
cent dome  in  which  they  shine,  and  feel  the 
weight  of  the  immense  distances  settling  on 
you,  before  ever  you  can  know  the  majesty  of 
God  or  the  solemn  joy  of  which  the  soul  is 


face.     I,  myself,  being  of  a  conservative     capable  when  it  is  lifted  heavenward  in  wor- 
tendency,  escaped  for  the  most  part  the     ship.'" 
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The  Firoplace  and  Mantel  in  the  Murray  Homestead.    Above  the  woodwork  of  the  mantel,  whieh  is  260 
years  old.   hung  Mr.    Muriay's  famous  old    Louis   rifle,   h's  paddle,  powder  horn  and  drinking  cup 


But  the  laity  were  in  the  same  slough 
as  the  clergy.  Saint  and  sinner  were 
wading  in  the  same  ditch.  They  did  not 
know  what  resting  meant.  Imagine,  a 
tired  out,  overworked  and  nervously  ex- 
hausted man  going  to  Saratoga  between 
1860-65  to  rest!  Between  the  average 
cooking  at  the  hotels,  the  gambling,  the 
horse-racing,  the  brass  bands  and  the 
cathartic  tendencies  of  the  waters,  a  man 
might  as  well, — well,  as  between  Sara- 
toga and  Tophet,  a  man  with  good  judg- 
ment who  wanted  a  quiet,  peaceful  and 
sweetly  restful  vacation  would,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  choose  Tophet. 

For  these  thirty  years,  by  voice  and 
pen  and  example,  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  make  my  countrymen  and  coun- 
trywomen love  the  outdoor  life  and  seek 
the  pleasures  and  health  belonging  to  it. 
For  such  services  as  I  have  rendered  my 
reward  has  been  ample. 

Such  was  the  state  and  condition  of 
things  in  the  country  touching  recreation 
and  outdoor  life,  when  unexpectedly  and 
without  any   previous   announcement,   a 


book  was  published  in  Boston  by  the 
house  of  Ticknor  &  Fields  which  brought 
the  matter  to  the  front  of  public  discus- 
sion. Boston  at  that  time  was  not  im- 
properly called  "  The  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica ;  "  its  literary  traditions  were  all  of 
the  nobler  sort,  and  the  house  of  Ticknor 
&  Fields  represented  that  which  was  the 
best  in  American  literature.  What  we 
know  as  ''  commercialism "  had  not 
touched  it  with  its  rot.  Only  the  best  in 
American  as  well  as  English  thought, 
whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  found  ex- 
pression in  its  printing  presses.  The  list 
of  the  authors  who  honored  it  and  whom 
it  honored,  whether  old  or  young,  in- 
cluded those  whose  promise  was  the  high- 
est or  whose  achievement  in  letters  was 
beyond  question.  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Motley,  Prescott,  Agassiz,  Phillips,  Ever- 
ett, besides  other  and  younger  men  and 
women  of  equal  excellence,  but  of  less 
volume  in  performance,  made  the  house 
famous.  At  the  head  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment, representing  what  was  choicest 
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.111(1  iiiosl  woilliv  ill  /Xiiici  u  an  Icllrrs,  was 
lames  r.  I'hlds,  tlic  oiiIn  i-jral  |)iil)li.slK'r 
that  /Viiu'iira  lias  cviT  prodnct-d.  \'a\\\ 
calfd  to  a  dcmcc  rari'ly  atlaiiR-d  by  an 
AiiicTiraii,  «4ilti(l  with  a  literary  sense 
anioimtiiif;  almost  to  intuition,  apprecia- 
tive and  critical  holli,  with  the  suavity  of 
a  conrlicr,  hnt  hoiu'.st  as  a  (  hristian,  his 
j^uidance  of  a  i;rcal  establishment  was  as 
helpfnl  to  American  letters  as  it  was 
honorabli'  to  himseli.  ThiM-c  is  amoni;- 
ns  to-da\  no  snch  piiblisluT.  no  snch  pub- 
lication house,  no  snch  company  of  an- 
thors,  and  no  snch  c-ompanionsliip  ot 
letters. 

Snch  was  the  honse  and  snch  was  the 
man  who  was  at  the  head  of  it  that  in 
the  spring-  of  i8()()  bront^ht  ont  a  httle 
voUnne  with  the  title,  "  Mnrray's  Ad- 
ventures in  the  Wilderness;  or,  Camj) 
Life  in  the  Adirondacks."  Havini^ 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  and  being  the 
only  one  living  who  has,  I  have  been 
urged  by  many  whose  judgment,  not  to 
say  wish,  should  have  weight  in  such 
matters,  to  give  the  facts  such  narration 
as  shall  place  the  popularization  of  the 
Adirondacks,  its  origin  and  order  of  de- 
velopment, beyond  misunderstanding ;  for 
to-day  the  Adirondacks  are  admitted  to 
be  not  only  the  most  uniquely  beautiful 
playground  on  the  continent,  but  also  the 
best  advertised  one  in  the  world. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  of  interest 
is  that  this  volume,  ''  Murray's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Wilderness,"  which  origi- 
nated not  only  the  movement  toward  the 
Adirondacks  as  an  unsurpassed  play- 
ground, but  introduced  new  habits  of 
thought  and  practice  among  the  people, 
was  the  work  of  a  practically  unknown 
person.  The  author  was  a  young  man 
some  twenty-six  years  of  age,  a  graduate 
from  Yale  and  a  clergyman  who  had 
served  in  several  country  churches  and 
had  recently  been  called  to  the  Park 
Street  Church  in  Boston.  This  was  all 
that  was  known  or  could  be  learned  of 
him,  for  he  had  never  been  seen  or  heard 
from  the  platform  of  the  lyceum,  neither 
pamphlet  nor  contribution  to  the  great 
journals  had  ever  come  from  him.  Nor 
did  he  belong  to  a  family  of  ancestral 
prominence  or  literary  traditions.  And  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  one  week  before  the 
announcement  of  his  little  volume  was 
made  not  a  single  person  in  Boston  or  in 
Connecticut  or  among  the  Yale  alumni 


could  have  sn^(^cstc(l  the  possibility  of 
anythin^^  from  his  pen  bcinj^  published 
bv  the  honse  of  TicUnor  i^  I'iclds.  And 
yet  it  all  came  ab<nit  in  a  very  simple 
way.  And  as  some  things,  during  the 
years,  have  been  said  and  printer!  tliat 
were  not  accurate  tonchinj.;  the  matter,  1 
will  give  yon  the  simple  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  occurred. 

W  hen  in  Yale  1  had  as  one  of  my  class- 
mates Josephus  Cook,  who  afterward  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  lecturer  on  theo- 
logical subjects.  Indeed,  he  was  a  fellow 
deacon  with  me  in  my  class,  fcjr  at  that 
time  each  class  while  in  the  bVeshman 
\  ear  elected  three  of  its  members  to  rep- 
resent the  class  in  religious  matters  anrl 
to  serve  as  deacons  in  the  church  during 
their  Senior  year.  The  three  of  us  were 
supposed  to  have  represented  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  class.  Crosby  was  of 
luingor.  Me.,  and  rejjresented  its  piety, 
Cook  its  intellect,  and  I  the  possibilities 
of  the  position.  Cook  was  a  great  student 
and  overthought  himself.  A  good  many 
people  thought  he  was  crazy.  The  only 
trouble  that  I  could  ever  see  with  him  was 
that  he  had  brain  enlargement,  and  that 
was  a  malady  that  the  orthodox  clergy- 
iiien  of  that  time  did  not  understand.  The 
D.  D.'s  did  not  know  how  to  diagnose 
the  case,  so  when  he  returned  after  sev- 
eral years  'study  in  Germany,  he  came  to 
me  and  said,  '*  Murray,  I  can't  get  a  hear- 
ing in  the  orthodox  pulpit  of  Boston." 

Now  Cook  was  a  scholar  and  an  orator 
of  great  force,  and  along  some  ranges  of 
thinking  he  was  the  ablest  man  that 
orthodoxy  had  produced  since  Jonathan 
Edwards  was  born,  and  so  I  asked  him 

why    Dr.    ,    who    occupied    a 

prominent  position  in  Boston  at  that  time, 
would  not  admit  him  to  his  pulpit. 
Whereupon  Cook  blurted  out,  "  Because 
he  says  I  am  insane."  "  Oh,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  ''  the  only  trouble  with  the  Doc- 
tor is  he  does  not  understand  you.  He  has 
never  had  the  least  touch  of  your  kind  of 
insanity  in  his  family ;  "  and  then  T  added, 
"  Look  here,  Josephus ;  I  don't  know 
what  you  think  in  theological  matters 
and  I  don't  care.  You  are  a  ripe  scholar 
and  you  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  in 
Boston.  Since  I  came  to  this  pulpit  I 
have  surrendered  it  twice  to  other  parties, 
once  in  exchange  with  Mr.  Beecher  and 
once  to  Newman  Hall,  of  London,  to 
start  the  subscription  list  for  his  Temple 
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there,  and  the  third  man  will  be  you  next  annual  address  before  the  Total  Absti- 

Sunday."    I  need  not  say  that  Cook  was  nence  Society  in  Tremont  Temple.   How 

profoundly  moved.  the   other   two  came   about   will   take  a 

A  few  weeks  after,  Cook  called  at  my  moment  to  explain, 

study  in  a  state  of  the  highest  feeling,  for  It  is  known  to  many  of  you  that  in  the 

his  success  had  been  sudden  and  great,  early  years  of  my  ministerial  life  I  was 

Orthodoxy    had    accepted    him    as    its  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  of 

standard  bearer   and   he  saw   usefulness  Meriden,  Conn.     For  a  young  man  my 

and  fame  ahead.     I  had  evidently  done  pulpit  work  was  tasking,  for  my  congre- 

him  a  great  service.    And,  beyond  doubt,  gation  was  a  large  and  intelligent  one, 

he  was  anxious  to  reciprocate,  and  he  had  and  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  truly  as  from 

come  around  to  tell  me  of  four  tbings  a  wish  to  meet  my  obligations  faithfully, 

that  I  must  do  or  obtain  before  T  could  T  had  to  be  a  close  student.     In  order  to 


look  upon  Boston 
as  captured.  And 
these  were  the 
things : 

First,  I  must 
speak  in  Music 
Hall.  Second,  I 
must  be  invited  by 
the  old  Massachu- 
setts Total  A  b  - 
stinence  Society  to 
deliver  its  annual 
address  in  Tre- 
mont Temple. 
Third,  I  must  have 
a  book  published 
by  the  aristocratic 
Unitarian  publica- 
tion company  of 
Ticknor  &  Fields, 
and,  fourthly,  I 
must  have  a  con- 
tribution from  my 
pen  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  "  Well, 
Josephus/'  I  said, 
*'  as  I  will  probably 
never  write  a  book, 


W.  H.  H.  Murray,  Age  37.  Photograph  taken  in 
1877,  when  Mr.  Murray  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  Boston  fame  as  a  preacher  and  author 


make  myself  more 
perfect  in  English 
composition,  and,  I 
may  add,  to  keep 
my  mind  buoyant 
and  out  of  conven- 
tional ruts  of  ex- 
pression, so  to 
speak,  I  was  in  the 
habit  each  day  of 
doing  some  small 
bit  of  work,  at 
least,  of  a  secular 
and  vivacious  na- 
ture. Nothing  was 
more  natural  with 
one  of  my  nature 
and  habits  of  out- 
door life  than  to 
choose  Adirondack 
subjects  both  for 
the  purpose  of  lit- 
erary practice  and 
mental  recreation. 
Hence  there  grad- 
ually grew  up  a 
collection  of  orig- 
inal   material    that 


and  have  no  wish  to  be  a  magazinist  nor  were  unique,  and  being  rewritten  time 
desire  to  speak  in  Tremont  Temple,  or  in  and  again,  were  in  the  construction  of  the 
Music  Hall  either,  unless  some  invitation  sentences  and  verbal  discrimination  as 
comes  to  me  naturally  in  the  course  of  perfect  as  I  could  make  them.  But  I  car- 
years,  I  don't  see  much  chance  of  my  tainly  never  anticipated  that  they  would 
capturing  Boston,  as  you  put  it."  be  published  or  remembered  in  after 
How  feeble  is  the  foresight  of  man,  years  by  myself  or  others,  and  they  never 
and  how  unconscious  he  is  to-day  of  what  would  have  been  but  for  an  accident,  if 
will  be  to-morrow.  For  within  a  week  anything  which  shapes  life  and  action 
each  one  of  these  four  things  to  which  may  be  called  an  accident. 
Cook  had  given  such  emphasis  had  come  Now,  there  was  published  at  that  time 


to  pass  in  a  most  natural  way  and 
without  plan  or  eflFort  of  mine.  For 
that  afternoon  a   delegation  of  citizens 


in  the  city  of  Meriden  a  newspaper  called 
the  Meriden  Recorder,  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  which  was   a  Mr.  Luther  G. 


invited  me  to  deliver  a  religious  address  Riggs.  "  Luther,"  as  we  called  him,  was 
some  evening  in  Music  Hall,  and  another  a  rara  avis,  as  the  phrase  is,  a  small  and, 
committee  came  to  invite  me  to  give  the    I  may  say,  unbound  edition  of  Horace 


kp:minisckncI':s  oi-   my  outuook  lii-k 
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Ijicclcy.  1  always  likt-d  Lutlicr,  for  he 
was  a  true  man  at  ilu  core  and  j)raiscd 
his  friends  hi'yoiid  (hscrclion  and  rnrscd 
his  enemies  with  most  refreshin^^  earnest- 
ness, lie  was  a  memher  ol  the  Metho- 
chst  Church,  and  no  one,  so  far  as  1  know, 
ever  donhled  his  piety  ;  at  K-.ist  I  never 
(hd,  for  i  looked  upon  him  as  thoroughly 
converted,  save  as  to  iiis  vocahulary. 
That,  at  times  hccame  too  vivid  and  pic- 
turescjue  to  he  saintly. 

One  day  Luther  came  running  to  my 
study  in  a  state  of  mind  not  easily  ap- 
l)reciate(l  save  hy  some  country  editor  in 
hke  circumstances.  It  was  one  o'clock 
and  he  nuist  go  to  press  at  five,  and  there 
was  three  columns  of  si)ace  ahsolutely 
hlank.  He  hounded  up  the  front  steps 
and  tore  into  my  study  without  knocking, 
and  descrihed  his  predicament  in  lan- 
guage which  compelled  me  in  the  interest 
of  wise  precaution  to  throw  the  match- 
hox  into  the  open  grate.  **  You  must  give 
me  something,  Parson,"  he  shouted. 
"  A  section  of  an  old  sermon,  a  portion 
of  a  Sunday  school  address,  a  bit  of  tem- 
perance talk,  a  report  of  a  Sunday  school 
convention  which  was  never  held — some- 
thing you  have  never  used — any  worth- 
less stufT  to  fill  up  the  space."  By  that  time 
I  was  laughing  with  boyish  abandon,  and 
I  exclaimed,  **  Luther,  I  have  the  very 
thing  you  want — meets  your  description 
perfectly.     Here  is  a  bit  of  manuscript 


called  '  Crossing  the  Carry.'  1  have 
never  used  it  and  never  shall.     You  arc 

welcome  to  it."  And  i  tossed  the  small 
roll  into  his  lap,  and  away  he  went  on 
the  run.  An  hour  later  I  had  occasion 
to  go  down  to  his  office  to  hand  in  a  Sun- 
day notice,  and  as  my  head  lifted  above 
the  toj)  of  the  rickety  st'iirs  and  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  compositor's  room, 
there  stood  Luther  at  a  form  with  the 
manuscript  pinned  uj)  in  front  of  him, 
w(jrking  like  grim  death,  his  face  streaked 
with  black  marks  where  he  had  wiped 
the  tears  away  with  his  grimy  fingers. 
In  this  way  the  several  descriptive  bits 
which  made  up  the  bulk  of  "  Adventures 
in  the  Wilderness,"  and  which  subse- 
(|nently  became  so  noted,  were  first  given 
to  the  world,  i  do  not  recall  that  when 
thus  first  published  they  attracted  any 
attention  in  the  State  or  received  the 
slightest  recognition  from  the  public 
press. 

Now  we  will  return  to  my  study  in 
Boston.  The  committee  which  had  just 
invited  me  to  make  the  annual  address 
in  Tremont  Temple  had  bowed  them- 
selves out  and  I  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  open  doors,  when  my  eye  chanced  to 
fall  upon  a  roll  of  newspaper  cuttings 
made  from  the  Meriden  Recorder  of  the 
Adirondack  articles  which  Riggs  had 
published,  when  instantly  there  came  to 
my  mind  the  suggestion  that  I  ought  to 


The  Historic  Murray  Homestead,  Near  Guilford,  Conn.,  Where  for  Ten  Generations  the  Famous  Sports- 
man and  Author's  Ancestors  Have  Lived.     Mr.  Murray  In  the  Foreground. 
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have  a  book  published  by  the  great  pub-  over  aud  call  on  him  for  a  nioineut.  As 
lishing  house  opposite,  and  I  said  to  my-  soon  as  I  could  command  the  time  I  went 
self,  •'  Why  not  take  them  across  the  across  the  street  and  sent  up  my  card  to 
street  and  see  if  they  will  do  anything  his  office.  1  shall  not  while  I  live  forget 
with  them?  "  1  give  my  vvH)r(l  that  1  was  a  single  i)hase  of  that  interview.  He  re- 
so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  conventional  ceived  me  standing  with  several  chapters 
vvav  of  procedure  in  such  a  matter  that  1  of  my  mamiscript  lying  loosely  on  the 
saw  no  impropriety  in  approaching  un-  desk  before  him.  "  Mr.  Murray,"  he 
introduced  and  unfathered,  so  to  si)eak,  said,  '*  both  Mrs.  hields  and  myself  have 
the  head  of  the  house,  or  sensed  impro-  read  these  papers  attentively.  They  are 
priety  in  my  reckless  procedure.  And  it  very  unique.  We  do  not  recall  anything 
was  the  utter  innocence  of  my  ignorance  that  is  just  like  them.  Here,"  he  added, 
and  the  outspoken  frankness  of  my  wish  |)icking  up  several  leaves,  "  is  a  descrip- 
in  the  matter,  coupled  with  that  courtesy  tive  bit  entitled  '  A  Ride  With  a  Mad 
for  which  he  was  noted,  that  caused  Horse  in  a  Freight  Car.'  May  I  ask,  did 
iMelds  to  give  me  the  favorable  regard  you  write  that  piece?"  "I  certainly 
which  he  did.  For  no  sooner  had  I  en-  did,"  I  replied.  '*  And  here  is  a  piece," 
tered  his  presence  and  told  him  who  I  was  he  added,  taking  up  another  set  of  leaves, 
than  I  stated  briefly  and  frankly  why  I  called  '  Fantom  Falls.'  May  I  ask,  did 
had  called  upon  him.  '' I  regret  to  say,  Mr.  you  write  that?"  My  reply  was  again 
Murray,  that  our  list  of  publications  wis  in  the  affirmative.  In  like  manner  he 
closed  last  week,  and  it  would  be  agiinst  questioned  on  the  chapter  called  "  Cross- 
the  custom  of  the  house  to  enlarge  it.  ing  the  Carry,"  and  I  gave  him  the  same 
And  may  I  ask,"  he  added. ''  have  you  the  answer.  Now,  friends,  in  all  my  pulpit 
manuscript  with  \  ou  ? "  And  he  evi-  career  I  had  never  in  all  the  ups  and 
dently  wanted  to  make  the  fall  of  my  downs  of  it  allowed  myself  the  privilege 
expectations  as  easy  as  possible.  And  in  of  getting  mad,  and  up  to  this  point  in 
return  I  handed  him  the  cutting  from  the  conversation  I  held  myself  perfectly 
Luther  G.  Riggs'  paper.  The  change  in  hand.  But  now  I  said,  "  Mr.  Fields,* 
which  came  over  Fields's  face  as  he  took  you  are  aware  that  your  interrogations 
the  roll  was  simply  indescribable.  Paus-  are  most  unusual  for  one  gentleman  to 
ing  a  moment  as  if  to  study  his  words,  address  to  another  in  our  position,  and  I 
he  quietly  said,  *'  This  house  has  never  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  what  you  mean  by 
printed  any  manuscript  that  has  been  it?"  ''Simply  this,  Mr.  Murray,"  he 
published  in  small  country  papers."  By  said,  "  your  method  of  interpreting  na- 
this  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  blun-  ture  and  your  humor  are  unlike  anything 
der  I,  in  my  ignorance,  had  made,  a  that  we  have  ever  seen.  This  little  book, 
blunder  which  would  have  been  shame-  I  am  confident,  is  destined  to  a  great 
ful  to  me  and  insulting  toward  him  had  career.  We  have  decided  to  reopen  our 
T  not  proceeded  innocently  ignorant  of  list  this  spring  and  illustrate  it  in  the  best 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  such  a  manner  that  time  will  permit.  We  also 
matter.  This  he  perceived,  and  wnth  request  the  privilege  of  printing  in  the 
charming  adroitness  and  a  noble  wish  to  next  month's  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
relieve  my  embarrassment,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Monthly  the  descriptive  article  named 
Murray,  while  we  cannot  publish  this  ma-  'A  Ride  With  a  Mad  Horse  in  a  Freight 
terial,  I  do  not  doubt  much  of  it  will  be  Car.'  "  And  this  is  the  way  that  the  lit- 
interesting  reading,  and  if  you  will  kindly  tie  volume  known  as  ''  Murray's  Adven- 
?llow  me  to  take  the  roll  home  with  me  tures~in  the  Wilderness,"  which  inaugu- 
it  will  give  pleasure  to  both  Mrs.  Fields  rated  not  only  the  great  popular  move- 
and  myself,  who  have  heard  of  your  love  ment  toward  the  Adirondacks  and  intro- 
of  outdoor  life,  to  peruse  some  of  them  dreed  the  new  rcin^irnc  of  recreation,  but 
at  our  first  opoortrnitv."  which' has  given  me  a  name  which  over- 
Two  days  after  I  received  a  note  from  shadows  those  by  which  I  was  christened, 
him  asking  me  if  I  would  kindly  come  came  to  be  given  to  the  public. 


Raisul 


HY  WAL THK  B.  HARRIS 

|<Mii-   mtilrrs   will    rciin  iiiImt    tlic   nrlltir   liv    Mr.    lliinlM   wi*   piiI>IImIiim|   a    fi-w    w<-«kM 
tiK<>  iiikI   n>(-:ill   I  lint    Mr.   Iliinl.s  1m  prMJinhly   th*'  >MHt    mil  Imrlty   on    .Morocro  i|iii-Nt  Ioiin   in 
lOnnipc       lie    Ims    ir.vvrlcd    iiiul    cxploml    I'KlciiHlvcly    mIkmii     Miirocco    ninl    In    tin*    rorr** 
spoiidnit    I  hell'    it'   the    liOinluii    'liiniM.      Ah   Ii)>   wiih  ciipl  nifit    liiinMi'lf  liy    UalMiitl   a   Nhort 
wiilli'  ni;(\   MO  one   Is   Ik'IIit  »|iialill»(l   t«»  wi'ltr  altoul    IIiIh   rrinarkrihl**   liaiullt    than    hp. — 

lOlMloi;.  I 


RAISriJ.  llu'  Moorish  hrij^^aiid.  has 
certainly  hocn  the  "  man  of  ihc 
(lay  '*  for  ihc  last  ivw  weeks.  (  )n 
his  accounl  a  s(|iia(lron  of  American  war 
ships  and  a  lirilish  hattle  shij)  as  well 
lie  in  'ran^^ier  lUiy.  (ioverninents  have 
si)ent  small  fortnnes  in  telegraphing,  and 
Ministers  IMenipotentiar}  have  passed 
sleepless  nights.  There  have  been  panics 
and  warnings  in  Tangier,  where  the 
country  houses  are  deserted — all  on  Rai- 
suli's  account.  Nor  has  this  excitement 
been  unreasonable,  for  this  last  act  of  his, 
the  breaking  into  the  country  residence 
of  Mr.  Perdicaris  and  the  carrying  ofT 
of  that  worthy  gentleman  and  his  step- 
son is,  even  in  Morocco,  by  no  means  a 
common  occurrence.  To  find  one's  draw- 
ing room  suddenly  invaded  by  a  host  of 
barbarous  looking  armed  men,  to  witness 
the  panic  which  naturally  ensues,  and 
tlien  to  be  bound  and  taken  away  on  a 
long  night  march  over  wild  hills  and  kept 
for  five  weeks  or  so  by  the  brigands 
seems  more  like  a  story  of  the  Middle 
Ages  than  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
the  details  of  Raisuli's  coup  are  too  well 
known  to  need  further  description  here. 
Rather  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  some 
account  of  the  man  himself,  which  I  can 
claim  to  have  some  ability  to  do,  as  only 
twelve  months  ago  I  was  myself  the  vic- 
tim of  the  brigand,  and  remained  in 
durance  three  weeks  before  my  release 
was  obtained. 

My  capture  was  not  so  romantic  as 
that  of  I\Ir.  Perdicaris.  I  w^as  riding  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tangier,  and.  falling  into 
an  ambush,  \vas  carried  off  at  once  to 
the  rock}'  hill  of  Zenat,  where  Raisuli 
was.  In  half  an  hour  I  found  myself  in 
his  presence.  I  had  known  him  in  for- 
n^.er  days,  before  he  had  taken  to  a  career 
of  adventure  and  crime,  and  found  him 
but  little  changed  in  appearance.  He  is 
a  well  built,  rather  heavy   man  of  some 


ti\'e  and  thirty  years  of  age.  A  short, 
dark  beard  ccners  his  chin,  and,  like  most 
mountain  Moors,  he  wears  his  head 
shaven  with  the  exception  of  one  lon^ 
scalp-lock,  which,  neatly  plaited,  he 
wears  tucked  under  the  folds  of  a  dark 
blue  cloth  turban.  His  costume  consists 
of  a  short  brown  '*  jelab,"  or  hooded 
cloak,  worn  over  the  usual  white  cotton 
undergarments  of  the  country.  This 
cloak  does  not  reach  below  the  knees,  and 
his  legs  are  bare.  A  pair  of  yellow  shoes 
upon  his  feet  complete  the  picture.  In 
color  he  is  very  white,  his  skin  being 
strikingly  so,  but  red  cheeks  and  lips  give 
him  almost  an  effeminate  look.  His  eyes, 
under  heavily  arched  eyebrows,  are  his 
best  point,  tho  he  is  by  no  means  a  des- 
perate looking  man,  and  wherever  one 
might  chance  to  come  upon  him  one 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  his  car- 
riage and  bearing.  At  the  time  of  my 
capture  he  was  surrounded  by  about  two 
thousand  men  from  the  local  tribes,  who 
had  hurriedly  collected  at  the  hill  of 
Zenat,  on  account  of  an  attack  that  had 
been  made  upon  the  place  by  the  Gov- 
ernment troops.  The  still  smoldering 
houses  of  the  village  showed  the  work  of 
devastation  that  had  so  lately  taken  place, 
of  which  I  was  destined  soon  to  have 
another  example,  for  Raisuli  led  me  to 
the  sole  remaining  portion  of  his  house, 
and,  in  order  to  protect  me  from  the 
threatening  crowd  of  fanatical  tribesmen, 
pushed  me  into  a  small  dark  room  and 
shut  the  door,  he  himself,  with  his  faith- 
ful followers,  guarding  it  on  the  outside. 
The  sole  light  that  was  able  to  penetrate 
into  this  room  w^as  through  the  cracks 
in  and  round  the  door,  and  entering  as  I 
did  from  the  bright  sunlight.  I  could  at 
first  distinguish  nothing.  I  sat  down 
in  the  dark  on  the  floor,  for  Moorish 
rooms  seldom  contain  any  furniture,  but 
in  a  few  moments  was  surprised  to  feel 
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that  1  was  reclining  on  something  clamp,  purchasers  calmly  cut  his  throat  at  the 
As  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Raisuli  him- 
glo<.)m  I  was  able  to  distinj^^uish  a  recently  self  was  seated,  and  where  the  whole 
beheaded  corpse  lying  beside  me,  in  a  monetary  transaction  had  taken  place  in 
pool  of  the  still  flowing  gore  in  which  I  the  presence  of  the  victim,  who  well 
was  seated!  Such  was  my  first  introduc-  knew  his  fate.  These  two  instances  are 
tion  to  Raisuli's  house.  As  a  matter  of  sufficient  to  show  that  altho  Raisuli's 
fact,  the  man  had  been  killed  by  the  manner  can  be  almost  captivating  at 
troops  and  decapitated  in  order  that  his  times,  it  would  not  do  to  place  too  much 
head  might  be  taken  back  to  Tangier  as  reliance  upon  his  kindness  of  heart, 
a  trophy,  and  I  had  only  been  put  into  His  career  as  a  cattle  thief  and  brigand 
the  same  quarters  for  the  reason  that  no  has  not  been  altogether  an  uneventful 
other  place  was  at  hand  where,  Raisuli  one,  for  some  years  ago,  while  still  a  very 
thought,  I  would  be  safe  from  the  threat-  young  man,  he  was  caught  by  the  Moor- 
ening  crowd.  ish  Government  and  incarcerated  for 
Mulai  Ahmed  Ben  Raisuli — to  give  him  some  years  in  the  prison  at  Mogador,  the 
his  title  in  full — is  descended  from  an  most  unhealthy  and  most  feared  of  all 
old  and  respected  family  of  Tetuan.  He  the  prisons  of  Morocco.  During  the  time 
is  a  "  Shereef  " — that  is  to  say,  a  de-  that  I  was  his  captive  he  used  to  beguile 
scendant  of  the  Phophet  Mohammed  the  weary  hours  by  long  descriptions  of 
— and  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  at  his  prison  life,  and  I  remember  even  now 
Tetuan  are  much  venerated,  and  often  every  word  of  the  graphic  description  of 
resorted  to  as  places  of  pilgrimage,  an  attempted  escape,  how  at  nights  he 
He  is  a  man  of  some  education  filed  at  his  heavy  chains  and  fetters,  and 
from  a  Moorish  point  of  view,  after  months  of  work  cast  them  off. 
writes  classical  Arabic  in  a  most  beauti-  Three  other  prisoners  had  joined  him  in 
ful  hand,  and  talks  with  the  accent  and  his  plot  to  escape,  and  they  succeeded 
intonation  of  the  Moorish  aristocracy.  I  in  breaking  out  of  the  prison,  but  the 
am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  fluent  narrow  streets  of  Mogador  puzzled  them 
knowledge  of  his  tongue,  and  during  the  and  they  lost  their  way.  The  alarm  was 
long,  weary  days  of  my  captivity  I  think  given  and  the  town  gates  closed,  and  all 
that  Raisuli  and  I  discussed  almost  every  were  recaptured.  Loaded  with  still 
topic  of  conversation  under  the  sun.  I  heavier  chains — the  scars  of  which  are 
found  him  pleasant  and  intelligent,  yet  I  deep  on  Raisuli's  ankles  to-day — he  un- 
knew  that,  like  so  many  Orientals,  I  was  derwent  another  two  years  of  imprison- 
seeinsT  only  the  better  side  of  his  nature,  ment  and  fever,  eventually  to  be  released 
for  he  is  vindictive  and  cruel  on  occa-  on  influential  Moors  intervening  on  his 
sions,  as  many  of  his  crimes — and  they  behalf  with  the  Sultan. 
have  been  numerous  enough — clearly  On  his  return  to  Northern  Morocco  he 
show.  On  one  occasion,  some  seven  or  went  back  to  his  old  life.  He  collected  a 
eight  years  ago,  he  murdered  the  wife  band  of  desperate  men  and  looted  village 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  her  mother,  a  after  village.  Complaints  were  made  to 
few  days  after  the  wedding.  The  bride-  the  Moorish  Government  on  all  sides, 
groom  was  a  certain  Shereef  of  Abrish,  and  troops  were  sent  to  elTect  his  capture, 
who  had  married  first  Raisuli's  sister,  They  did  nothing,  or  very  little,  for  his 
and  was  taking  as  another  wife,  which  is  name  carried  fear  with  it,  and  every 
distinctly  allowed  by  the  Mohammedan  tribesman  was  his  friend  and  warned  him 
religion  and  law,  a  girl  from  his  own  of  impending  attack.  Last  year  the 
village.  This  so  enraged  Raisuli  that  he  troops  seemed  closing  around  him.  On 
proceeded  from  the  mountains  to  his  June  i6th  they  attacked  his  stronghold  at 
brother-in-law's  house,  where  he  broke  in  Zenat,  and  the  same  afternoon  I  was  cap- 
bv  force  and  shot  the  girl  and  her  mother,  tured.  The  troops  were  at  once  with- 
Only  last  year  he  was  guilty  of  almost  as  drawn  at  his  demand,  and,  after  long  and 
brutal  a  crime,  when,  having  captured  wearisome  negotiations,  skillfully  con- 
one  of  his  former  enemies,  he  sold  him  to  ducted  by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  the  Brit- 
some  tribesmen  whom  he  (the  captive)  ish  Minister,  and  the  young  Shereef  of 
had  in  some  manner  wronged.  Having  Wazan,  I  was  exchanged  for  i6  tribes- 
paid  Raisuli  the  price  of  his  prisoner,  the  men,   who   had   been   captured   and   im- 
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prisoned  by  the  Moorish  Government  at  crnment  can  allow  a  man  to  hohl  ofticial 

various  periods.  posts     whose    pimishincnt    two     foreign 

ilK-rr  is  no  doubl  that  Kaisnh  would  Powers  are  denianchng.     Yet  if  the  Siil- 

have  made  far  larger  demands  had  i  not  tan  confiscates  these  lately  granterl  hon- 

had  a  number  of  i)ersonal  and  iulluenlial  ors,  it  may  well  be  that  Raistdi  will  make 

friends  among    the    mountain   tribes  by  yet  another  daring  attack  upon  Tangier, 

whom  he  was  surrounded,    it  was  thanks  and  carry  of!  some  influential  Kuropean 

to  their  energy  on  my  behalf  that  he  was  or  American,  whose  fate  would  certainly 

not  allowed   to  add   to  his  original   dc-  l)c  a  miserable  one,  for  Raisnli  would  ab- 

mands  any  of  the  extravagant  proposals  solutely   refuse  to  surrender  his  captive 

which  ho  has  done  in  the  case    of    Mr.  unless  the  Power  whose  subject  he  had 

IVrdicaris.  seized  would  guarantee  him  the  full  cn- 

vSome  idea  of  Raisuli's  character  can  joyment  of  the  concessions  he  has  ob- 
be  gauged  by  his  behavior  in  this  latter  tained  from  the  Sultan,  and  no  i^jwer  in 
case.  His  demands,  which  have  been  ac-  the  world  could  consent  to  do  that.  Un- 
ceded  to  by  the  M(K)rish  Government,  fortunately,  the  Moorish  Government  is 
were  six.  (i)  The  dismissal  of  the  Gov-  so  weak  and  incapable  at  the  present  mo- 
ernor  of  Tangier;  (2)  the  disbanding  of  mcnt  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  it 
the  Northern  army;  (3)  the  release  of  cither  to  undertake  the  capture  of  Raisuli 
some  fifty  tribesmen  who  had  at  various  or  to  be  able  to  give  security  for  the  lives 
times  been  captured  and  imprisoned  by  and  property  of  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
the  native  Government ;  (4)  the  pay-  cans  living  in  Tangier.  There  seems  to 
ment  of  a  ransom  of  $70,000;  (5)  be  but  one  solution,  that  France,  whom 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  certain  all  the  Powers  recognize  to  have  the  most 
Government  functionaries ;  and  (6)  his  important  interests  in  Morocco,  should 
own  appointment  as  Governor  of  five  undertake  the  organization  of  a  police 
northern  districts,  extending  in  all  to  force,  which,  by  aid  of  patrols,  should 
some  700  square  miles  of  territory.  The  grant  immunity  from  capture  to  the  sub- 
impotence  of  the  Moorish  Government  to  jects  of  all  the  Powers.  But  France  hesi- 
nse  any  other  methods  obliged  them  to  tates  even  to  perform  this  simple  duty 
give  in  on  all  these  points,  and  to-day —  for  fear  of  awakening  suspicion  and 
for  Mr.  Perdicaris  and  Mr.  Varley  were  fanaticism  in  the  interior  of  Morocco, 
released  yesterday  and  arrived  in  Tangier  and  thus  damaging  her  chances  of  carry- 
last  night — Raisuli  is  in  possession  of  all  ing  out  a  policy  of  "  pacific  penetration," 
that  he  demanded.  It  certainly  does  not  The  near  future  will  decide  this  ques- 
read  like  a  story  of  the  twentieth  century,  tion,  but  meanwhile  Raisuli  remains  a 
for,  even  tho  Morocco  is  far  behind  the  present  and  existing  danger.  His  move- 
times,  Tangier,  it  must  be  remembered,  ments  will  be  \vatched  with-  considerable 
is  in  view  of  Europe,  contains  a  large  interest.  He  is  at  home  almost  any- 
European  population  and  is  the  diplo-  where,  and  seems,  no  matter  among  what 
matic  capital  of  Morocco,  for  it  is  there  tribe  he  may  find  himself,  to  be  able  to 
that  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  procure  a  house  to  live  in  and  quarters 
Powers  reside.  for  his  band  of  followers.    His  principal 

As  to  Raisuli's  future,  it  is  difficult  to  residence    is   at   Zenat,    only    some    two 

prophesy.     That  his  punishment  will  be  hours'  ride  from  Tangier ;  but  with  the 

demanded  by  the  British  and  American  exception  of  one  or  two  short  visits    he 

Governments  is  certain ;  that  he  will  ever  has  not  resided  there  since  I  was  set  at 

be  punished  is  not  certain.    His  prestige  liberty,   some  eleven   months  ago.     His 

is  very  great  among  the  tribes,  he  has  residence    consisted    of    three    or    four 

now  acquired  wealth,  and  by  his  birth  he  thatch    cottages — they    had    just    been 

is    a    *'  shereef  " — a    descendant    of    the  burned  down  w^hen  I  was  a  captive  there 

Prophet — ^and  these  three  facts  render  his  — with   a   more  pretentious  building  of 

arrest  very    conjectural.      Whether    the  stone,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  with  the 

Sultan  could  allow  him  to  enter  upon  his  usual  fiat  roof  of  the  country.  The  whole 

duties  of  governing  the  districts  that  he  collection  of  buildings  were  constructed 

has  extorted  by  this  last  coup  of  his  is  round  a  sort  of  open  yard,  into  which  at 

another  question.     It  seems  on  the  face  night  the  cattle  and  goats  were  driven, 

of  it  impossible  that  the  Moorish  Gov-  A  few  fig  trees  stood  in  the  center  of  this 
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yard,  giving  a  welcome  shade,  and  under 
them  a  s>ort  of  platform,  built  of  stone, 
had  been  raised,  a  little  terrace,  as  it 
were,  for  the  owner  of  the  place  and  his 
frienils  tu  .sit  ui)<>n.  Beyond  the  dwell- 
ings was  a  fruit  garden,  through  which 
a  tiny  stream  of  clear  water  rippled,  fall- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  with  pleasant  mu- 
sic. Quantities  of  giant  canes — as  large 
as  tropical  bamboos — had  sprung  up  be- 
side the  rivulet  and  waved  their  tall,  ele- 
gant head>,  bending  to  every  wind. 
Above  the  village  rise  precipices  and 
crags,  the  ideal  spot  for  a  brigand's 
home.  Away  below  the  stony  hill  sloped 
steeply  to  the  plain,  which  stretches  away 
for  several  miles  toward  a  range  of 
mountains.  Whether  Raisuli  will  return 
to  this  picturesque  haunt  of  his  is  doubt- 
ful. It  lies  too  near  Tangier  to  be  im- 
mune from  sudden  attack,  tho  the  place 
itself  is  easily  defendable.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  will  build  himself  a  resi- 
dence in  some  tribe  less  exposed  to  a 
military  expedition,  where  he  will  be  able 
to  reside  in  peace  and  safety  until  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  may  necessi- 
tate further  action  on  his  part. 

Raisuli's  followers  vary  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  success  of  his  raids.  After 
the  loot  of  a  few  hundred  of  cattle  men 
hurry  to  join  him  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  desert  him  again  when  he  is 
less  active.  Curiously  enough,  altho  this 
band  of  his  is  composed  largely  of  out- 
laws and  thieves,  they  behave  themselves 
extremely  well,  except  when  turned  loose 
to  pillage  and  murder.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  men  of  some  little  education  ; 
that  means  to  say,  in  Morocco,  can  read 
and  write.  Almost  without  exception  at 
the  time  of  my  captivity  they  paid  every 


respect  to  their  religious  duties,  and 
prayed  the  regulation  number  of  times 
a  day.  As  to  their  behavior  toward  my- 
self I  have  no  complaints  to  make.  Altho 
the  ritl-ratf  of  the  tribesmen  who  had 
swarmed  to  the  spot  were  often  rough 
and  rude,  I  was  never  insulted  or  mal- 
treated by  any  of  Raisuli's  men,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Terdicaris  has  made  the 
same  statement  with  regard  to  himself. 
Altogether  Raisuli  and  his  band  are  a 
strange  anomaly — one  and  all  men  with 
pleasant  manners  when  the)  like,  but 
guilty  of  any  ferocious  crime  when  the 
spirit  moves  them.  It  was  my  lot  to  see 
the  mutilated  body  of  a  Moorish  soldier 
whom  they  had  just  killed,  and  nothing 
but  a  mind  of  terrible  cruelty  and  deprav- 
ity could  have  invented  the  revolting  hor- 
rors and  indignities  thev  had  perpetrated 
upon  the  corpse.  I  should  add,  in  justice, 
that  Raisuli  himself  was  not  a  party  to 
this  barbarity. 

Morocco  is  a  country  ot  "  ups  and 
downs,"  and  Raisuli  has  experienced 
both — gentle  birth,  a  thief,  years  in 
prison,  a  brigand,  and  now  the  Governor 
of  many  districts  and  a  wealthy  man  by 
the  concessions  that  he  has  been  able  to 
extort  from  the  Moorish  Government. 
What  his  ultimate  fate  may  be  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  He  may  live  to  a  great 
age  and  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  His 
tomb,  like  those  of  his  ancestors,  may 
become  a  place  of  pilgrimage — or  his 
head  may  be  brought  into  Tangier  one 
of  these  days  held  high  on  the  bayonet 
of  a  mounted  soldier.  To  the  Moor  all 
things  are  written  in  the  book  of  fate,  and 
Raisuli  often  told  me  that  he  awaited  his 
future  with  unconcern,  knowing  that 
everything  is  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Kasba-el-Baida,  Ta  giek,  Morocco. 


The     Truth    About     Santo     Domingo 

BY  H.  GOODING  MELD 

I  Mr.    I'Mihl   iH  nn    IOiik'H'^Ikiimii.      llr   Iiiim   JiihI    jurlvfd    fioiii    Kanlo   DoiiiltiK".    wlit-rf 
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Mil  optimhilc   vi.  w   ».|'  the  sit  Mill  Ion   IImt.'.      I':!>non.  | 


WIIImN  the  idea  of  visiting  Santo 
|)oiiiinL;\)  first  orcuni-d  to  iiu",  I 
nuMitioncd  the  siil)ject  to  a 
friend  of  miiu'  in  New  York — a  reason- 
ably intellii;eiit  man-  and  he  inforined 
me  tliat  he  wonld  l)e  ^lad  to  give  me  a 
letter  of  introchiction  to  a  close  friend 
of  his  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  and 
who  would,  undonbtedl}',  he  able  to  make 
my  trip  to  Santo  Domingo  a  pleasant 
one.  Looking  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
matter  of  over  20,000  miles  between  Ma- 
nila and  the  Repul)lic  of  Santo  Domingo, 
it  can  be  safely  inferred  that  the  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Santo  Domingo  is 
not  well  understood ;  the  ignorance  of 
general  conditions  in  Santo  Domingo,  in 
the  light  of  such  palpable  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, can  be  well  imagined. 

While  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  this 
magnificent  tropical  island,  comprising 
an  area  of  28,249  square  miles,  situated 
equidistant  between  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  has  progressed  less  and 
is  less  known  to-day  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  reasons 
which  have  caused  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment of  this  marvelously  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive country  are,  at  length,  overcome 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new,  strong 
and  intelligent  Government,  imder  Presi- 
dent Morales,  and  the  positive  and  active 
co-operation  with  the  present  Adminis- 
tration of  Santo  Domingo  by  the  United 
States  Government,  whose  ofificials  are 
fully  alive  to  the  unusual  opportunities 
offered  to  American  capital  in  that  coun- 
try. These  new  conditions  insure  a  dis- 
continuance of  political  dissensions,  an 
era  of  permanent  prosperity,  and  an  im- 
mediate development  of  its  natural  and 
other  resources,  unsurpassed  in  any 
country  of  the  world. 

All  historical  accounts  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo agree  as  to  its  unusually  healthy 
and  salubrious  climate.  At  many  points 
in    the    interior  the  temperature,  at  no 


season,  falls  below  sixty  degrc<'s  or  rises 
above  eighty-five  degrees.  ]>(jth  in  the 
deltas  and  valleys,  and  to  the  very  sum- 
mits of  its  mountains,  the  soil  is  rich  and 
productive,  yielding  anything  which  will 
grow  in  a  troj)ical  climate.  The  highest 
mountains  in  the  West  Indies  arc  in  San- 
to Domingo,  their  altitude  being  over 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 


The    Writer    at    Bonao,    Yuma    River 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Re- 
public of  Santo  Domingo  has  been,  and  is 
even  still,  confounded  with  the  Black  Re- 
public of  Haiti,  which  comprises  but  one- 
third  of  the  western  end  of  the  island, 
the  balance,  some  20,000  square  miles, 
being  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo. 

During  my  travels  in  Santo  Domingo 
— unattended  for  the  most  part — extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  twelve  months,  the 
honesty  of  the  Dominican  strongly  im- 
pressed me.  In  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing incident  would  substantiate  these 
statements.  Upon  asking  a  large  and 
prominent  merchant  of  Santiago,  an  im- 
portant interior  city,  the  legal  process  of 
collecting    debts    under    the    Dominican 
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law,  he  informed  me  that  their  statutes 
provided  the  means  of  collecting,  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  in  his  long  ex- 
perience as  a  merchant  he  had  not  found, 
it  necessary  to  use  the  courts  for  this  pur- 
pose; that  his  credits  to  Dominicans 
covered  a  large  area  and,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a  considerable  sum ;  a  certain  date 
was  fixed  for  payment  to  him  of  these  ad- 
vances made — usually  the  payment  was 
promptly  made — but,  if  for  any  reason 
a  debtor  could  not  then  pay,  he  gave 
his  reasons,  which  v^ere  alv^ays  satis- 
factory, and  when  payment  at  another 
date  was  promised,  it  was  promptly 
made.  I  mention  this  conversation  to 
show  the  integrity  of  the  average  Do- 
minican farmer  or  laborer. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  the  press  that 
the  practice  of  voodooism  is  rampant  in 
Santo  Domingo.  I  can  positively  state 
that  there  is  not  a  semblance  of  truth  in 
this  statement.  The  religion  of  the  Do- 
minican people  is  Roman  Catholicism.  I 
have  been  a  witness,  on  many  occasions, 
to  simple  acts  of  devotion  in  the  most  un- 
pretentious huts  in  the  interior  and  other 
parts  of  the  republic.  The  moral  stand- 
point of  the  Dominican  is  good.  They 
hold  as  sacred  the  marriage  vow,  and, 
from  my  personal  observation,  family  re- 
lationship is  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Every  facility  and  courtesy  has 
been  shown  me  and  my  associates — all 
foreigners — in  our  travels  by  the  officials 
of  the  Government,  without  regard  to 
political  distinction,  and  it  is  everywhere 
apparent  that  the  foreigner  is  accorded 


privileges  in  Santo  Domingo  fully  in 
keeping  with  the  treatment  received  in 
other  civilized  countries,  the  repeated 
statements  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. There  are  to-day,  in  successful  op- 
eration in  Santo  Domingo,  a  number  of 
large  enterprises  owned  exclusively  by 
foreigners,  who  are,  and  have  been  for 
years,  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  that  country  for  the 
safe  investment  of  capital. 

The  Dominican  of  the  better  class  is 
cultured,  with  a  charming  personality.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  many 
delightful  musical  and  literary  evenings 
with  Dominican  families,  but  their  ap- 
parent reserve  to  foreigners,  in  their 
homes,  can  be  easily  attributable  to  lack 
of  large  association  with  the  outside 
world.  The  country  has  been,  and  is 
still,  a  terra  incognita,  but  fair-minded 
strangers  who  have  visited  the  republic 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  intercourse 
with  the  intelligent  Dominican,  both 
from  a  business  and  social  standpoint,  is 
most  agreeable. 

A  friend  of  mine — a  Belgian,  and  long 
a  resident  of  Santo  Domingo — told  me 
the  following  little  story,  which  bears 
strongly  on  the  faith  of  the  Dominican 
on  matters  of  religious  belief.  My  friend 
was  traveling  in  the  interior  and  he  met 
a  man  laboring  under  the  load  of  a  large 
barrel  of  water  which  he  had  taken  from 
a  stream  some  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, for  the  purpose  of  watering  his 
small  banana  and  corn  patch.  As  the 
stream  in  question  was  a  rapid  one,  my 
friend  advised  the  man  to  dig  a  small 
ditch  and  run  the  water  to  his  patch, 
thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  laborious- 
ly carrying  the  water  to  his  garden.  Af- 
ter several  minutes  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  Dominican,  he  elicited  the 
following  reply :  "  If  God  Almighty  had 
intended  that  the  water  be  on  my  land  He 
would  have  put  it  there."  This  answer, 
it  can  be  readily  seen,  precluded  any  fur- 
ther argument,  and  the  Dominican  is  still 
wearily  carrying  the  water. 

I  have  attended  many  dances  in  the 
coast  and  interior  towns,  and  what  struck 
me  most  forcibly  was  the  refinement  of 
the  people.  Not  that  such  should  not  be 
the  case,  but,  in  a  country — as  has  been 
so  emphatically  stated  by  Mr.  Thorp  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Independent — 
where  the  civil  wars  were  waged  with  a 
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brutality  hardly  crrdihlc  to  j)f()i)lc  who 
do  not  know  the  Dominicans,  I  .  was 
(hnnhfonndt'd  to  find  a  i)coi)lc  well  be- 
haved, courteous  and  with  the  same  pol- 
ished manners  to  be  found  in  other,  tho 
l)elter  known,  countries. 

Santo  Dominp^o,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, is  a  Terra  hicoiinitu.  A  lenj^thy 
Mining  Report,  which  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Mai!,azine  of  March, 
1863,  contained  the  following  extract : 

"  During  the  sixteenth  century  Santo  Do- 
niingo  furnished  more  gold  than  all  luirope 
had  previously  in  circulation.  Its  exports,  dur- 
ing prosperous  mining  years,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000  per  annum.  With  the 
introduction  of  experienced  miners  and  suit- 
able machinery,  results  e(|ually  satisfactory 
can  he  obtained  to-day.  Wiiat  is  known  bears 
but  small  relation,  probably,  to  the  unknown 
mineral   wealth   of  the   island." 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that 
the  extent,  character  and  quality  of  tini- 
b'.^r  in  Santo  Domingo  is  unequaled  in 
the  West  Indies  or  auy  of  the  Scuth 
American  countries,  and  embraces,  in  im- 
mense quantities,  all  the  precious  and 
hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  satin- 
wood,  ebony,  lignum  vit?e,  lance  woorl, 
roble  or  Dominican  oak,  log  wood,  baitoa, 
mara,  etc.,  and  the  long  leaf  yellow  pine. 
The  Santo  Domingo  mahogany  and 
satin-wood  bring  from  $120  to  $130 
per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  in  the 
rough,  at  any  port  of  the  republic.  While 
many  of  these  valuable  woods  have  been 
cut  off  near  the  water  courses  and  the 
ocean,  there  are  vast  and  virgin  forests 
of  enormous  extent  of  all  these  precious 
woods  and  pine  yet  untouched  for  lack 
of  railroad  transportation  to  bring  them 
to  the  coast  and  to  market.  From  the 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commission 
sent  to  Santo  Domingo  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  1871,  among  other 
matters,  the  report  was  made  that  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  at  different  bights, 
grow  in  abundance  both  the  choicest 
cabinet  woods,  as  mahogany,  satin-wood, 
etc.,  and  a  great  variety  of  timber,  espe- 
cially suitable  and  valuable  in  house 
building  and  ship  building.  There  is  also, 
apparently,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
the  most  valuable  woods  which  are  used 
in  manufactures  or  which  have  medicinal 
value,  as  logwood,  fustic,  aloes,  etc.  In 
various  places  the  Commissioners  saw 
houses  constructed  chiefly  of  mahogany. 


Within  thirty  nidrs  of  the  prnicipal 
northern  seaj)ort  were  frcr|uently  seen 
large  loj.(s  of  niahoj^any  of  the  best  quali- 
ties, inidoid)trdly  left  to  decay  by  the 
roadside  fr)r  lack  oi  means  of  trans- 
j)ortation.  Xotwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  such  valuable  tindn-r,  no  saw 
mill  was  found  on  the  island. 

Manzanillo  Hay  and  .Samana  Bay,  lo- 
cated in  the  northwesterly  and  easterly 
parts  of  Santo  Domingo  respectively,  are 
perhaps  the  most  important  deep-water 
and  i)rotected  harlxjrs  in  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  dci)th  of  water  at 
Manzanillo  Bay,  as  per  hydrographical 
maps  of  the  United  States  Government, 
being  from  five  to  forty-five  fathoms, 
where  the  entrance  and  the  harbor 
will  admit,  in  perfect  safety,  the  largest 
vessels  afloat.  It  may  be  noted  here  that 
this  Manzanillo  Bay  is  immediately  upon 
the  line  of  the  great  commercial  channel 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  to 
the  new  Panama  Canal,  hence  its  im- 
mense future  importance  as  a  great  naval 
and  supply  station  for  the  vessels  of  the 
world.  This  is  also  the  bay  which  the 
United  States  Government  for  many 
years  has  contemplated  acquiring  for  a 
naval  station,  which  acquisition  will,  un- 
questionably, be  made  within  the  early 
future.  Because  of  no  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo from  this  bay,  there  is  not  a  habi- 
tation to-day  upon  its  shores. 

All  that  is  needed  in  Santo  Domingo 
is  capital  and  enterprise  to  develop  the 
immensely  valuable  natural  resources  of 
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the  con  nil  V.  Eabor  is  cheap — from  forty 
to  tiftv  ctMits  pt-r  day,  and  intellij^t-iit  la- 
bor at  that — and  it  is  also  abundant. 
Vast  tracts  of  wonderfully  fertile  country 
await  merely  up-to-date  methoils  of  cul- 
tivation to  convert  them  into  rich  j)ro- 
ducing  areas.  Water  is  everywhere  plen- 
tiful. Railroad  facilities  are  badly 
needed  in  Santo  Domingo.  The  present 
antiquated  means  of  transportation,  with 
few  exceptions  in  the  republic,  render 
impossible  profitable  and  extensive  de- 
velopment. 

The  present  Cioverniiient,  under  Presi- 


dent Morales — a  far-seeing,  intelligent 
and  c  ireful  administrator — is  fully  alive 
to  the  fact  that  desirable  immigration  is 
also  necessary  to  bring-  about  any  radical 
change  in  the  ])resent  conditions  in  Santo 
Domingo.  Whatever  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  ( ioverniiient  will  be,  it  can 
be  reasonably  supi)osed  that  a  country 
of  such  unsurpassed  resources,  known 
even  to  the  .Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  with  such  im- 
mensely ])rofit'iljle  results,  cm  no  longer 
remain  a  sealed  book. 

Npw    York  Citv. 
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A   Tidal-Wave   in   the   Atlantic 

BY  T.  JENKINS  MAINS 

Author  of    'Thk  Wind  Jammers,'    'Mr.  Trunnell,"      The  Cruise  cf  Petrel,''   Etc. 


THE  word  tidal-wave  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  rise  in  the  sea  follow- 
ing in  the  wake  of  the  moon, 
computed  accurately  from  tables  which 
show  the  time  after  the  moon's  transit 
it  should  take  place.  There  is  another 
meaning  to  the  word,  however,  when  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  great  mountains  of 
water  which  sometimes  precede  or  follow 
earthquakes.  These  huge  waves  are  quite 
common  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  there  is 
seldom  a  year  in  which  some  seismic  dis- 
turbance does  not  send  forth  a  tremen- 
dous rolling  sea.  In  many  cases  they  roll 
across  a  comparatively  calm  belt,  taking 
the  vessels  afloat  within  the  vast  limits 
completely  unawares  and  causing  death 
and  destruction  to  all  who  do  not  con- 
trive to  weather  them  safely. 

On  the  day  following  the  first  eruption 
of  Mt.  Pelee,  in  Martinique,  the  British 
steamship  "  Aldebaran "  {not  her  real 
name)  was  steaming  across  the  core  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  longitude  74-50  W. 
and  about  the  latitude  of  the  lower  part 
of  North  Carolina.  The  day  ended  fine, 
but  shortly  after  sunset  it  began  to  bank 
up  heavily  from  the  southwest.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  light  and  northerly  all 
day,  came  in  fitful  gusts  from  the  south- 
ward, accompanied  by  sudden  squalls  of 


r:iin.  l>y  8  o'clock  at  night  it  was  blow- 
ing a  stiff  gale  from  the  southwest,  and 
a  heavy  sea  commenced  running  with  the 
general  current ;  but  as  the  ship  was  large 
and  heavy  she  made  little  of  it  while  run- 
ning off  with  the  lift  on  her  port  quarter. 

It  was  my  first  watch  that  evening,  and 
being  mate,  it  was  my  duty  to  see  that 
everything  aboard  was  shipshape  and  se- 
cure for  the  night.  The  lookout  was  set 
and  the  man  cautioned  to  keep  a  sharp 
watch  out  for  vessels,  for  we  w^ere  right 
in  the  track  of  coasters  bound  north.  The 
passengers  were  all  below  and  most  of 
them  were  turned  in ;  so  I  came  upon  the 
bridge  for  a  lonely  vigil  of  four  melan- 
choly hours  without  any  one  to  pass  a 
word  with  until  midnight. 

After  taking  command  of  the  ship  and 
seeing  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  I  be- 
gan my  solitary  walk  to  and  fro  on  the 
forward  part  of  the  bridge  to  con  the 
ship  and  pass  the  time  until  I  should  be 
relieved.  We  were  plunging  along  into 
the  blackness  at  fifteen  knots  an  hour  and 
at  every  turn  I  would  try  to  get  the  fields 
of  my  night-glasses  dry  enough  to  take 
a  quick  look  ahead.  It  would  be  quick 
work  to  clear  a  vessel  without  a  mast- 
head light  on  such  a  night,  and  the  whole- 
some dread  of  the  poorly  lighted  coasting 
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soli(M»iur  l)c;.;.in   (o  ^cl   mi   iii\    nerves  in 
a  most  (iisai^ri'cahlc  iiiaiiiK  r. 

'riu*  hours  (liaj^^^cd  aloiii;  iiiitil  six 
hells  (eleven  o'clock),  when  tin-  ciplaiii 
came  on  deck  Id  lake  a  last  look  aroinid 
hefore  tnniiiiL:  in  for  the  ni^ht.  lie  was 
a  ver\'  liniid  lilllc  fellow,  and  immediately 
he^an  to  find  l.nill  willi  llu-  lookout  kept, 
claimini;  that  tluTi"  was  not  enough  dili 
liXMice  shown  and  that  the  ship  wouKl  un- 
(louhtedK  j^et  into  trouhle.  After  fuming 
around  the  hrid^e  for  several  minutes  he 
found  that  nothing;  had  heeii  gained  hy 
his  nervousness  and  he  turned  in.  Just 
as  he  closed  the  door  of  his  room  the 
lij^l.tnin^  llared  fu.riously  and  the  thun- 
der crashed  with  a  tcrritic  detonation. 
This  hroui^ht  the  little  skipper  on  deck 
with  a  jump  and  he  came  rushin<^  for 
the  hridg-e  rail. 

It  had  heen  his  custom  to  leave  the 
hatclies  off  durini;-  the  run  through  the 
tropics.  This  was  to  air  the  holds,  and 
he  always  kept  them  oft'  until  the  last 
minute  hefore  allowing  the  batteniui^^ 
down  which  must  take  place  when  the 
sea  hci^ins  to  come  on  deck.  Twice  dur- 
\n^  the  nii^ht  had  I  suggested  placing  the 
covers  on  as  the  sea  began  to  increase, 
but  ench  time  had  received  a  negative 
answer.  Now  I  suggested  it  again,  in- 
tending to  ]:)lace  them  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility jrst  as  soon  as  he  turned  in. 
This  time  he  acquiesced  and  I  started 
(k:)wn  the  ladder  to  the  main-deck,  whis- 
tling, or  rather  piping,  for  the  watch  to 
follow^  me. 

We  had  been  at  work  only  about  a 
minute  when  the  lookout  sung  out : 
''  Light  dead  ahead,  sir,"  coming  aft  to 
give  his  cry  again. 

Before  we  could  get  a  good  look  into 
the  darkness  a  huge  form  rose  on  the  port 
bow  and  tore  past  not  three  fathoms-  dis- 
tant, the  roar  of  the  seas  from  the  two 
vessels  resounding  above  the  gile  ps  they 
echoed  between  the  high  sides.  We  had 
not  even  time  to  swing  a  fathom  to  star- 
board, and  the  danger  had  come  and  gone 
in  a  twinkling.  Had  we  struck  it  world 
have  meant  the  end  of  either  one  or  both 
ships,  for  the  schooner  was  plunging 
ahead  close  hauled  and  we  were  going 
full  speed.  Her  light  had  not  show-n  un- 
til w^e  were  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
her,  and  she,  seeing  our  mast-head  lamp, 
knew  we  were  a  steamer  and  that  she 
had  the  right  of  way.    It  was  a  close  call. 


.Almost  immediately  fnllowiiij^j  her 
came  a  great  sli  amcr,  heading  very  slow- 
ly into  the  sea,  and  while  we  watched  her 
go  |)ast  the  lightning  and  thurulcr  sud- 
deidv  hurst  forth  with  a  vigor  from  a 
squall  approaching  from  the  .southwest. 
I'or  an  instant  the  df)wnponr  wa.s  tre- 
mendous, and  all  tlie  time  tlie  lightning 
llared  incessantly.  Then  the  ship  sud- 
denly began  to  roll  in  a  mountainous  sea, 
which  sent  things  tumbling  alniiit  wher- 
ever they  were  not  lashe<l  fast. 

All  till-  watch  laid  aft  to  secure  the 
after-hatch,  for  the  sea  was  now  Ix-gin- 
ning  to  come  on  deck. 

This  was  not  an  easv  undertaking  now, 
for  the  shi])  was  rolling  decks  unrier  at 
each  swing,  and  a  hatch  cover  adrift  was 
not  a  pleasant  thing  to  wrestle  with.  One 
moment  the  foam  wcndd  glisten  white 
below  on  one  side  and  the  next  it  would 
show  again  on  the  other,  coming  up  along 
the  waterways  a  full  half  fathom  deep, 
and  to  let  a  cover  go  or  to  slip  meant  to 
take  a  long  swim. 

We  struggled  on  silently  for  half  an 
hour  and  finally  got  the  covers  on  over 
more  than  half  the  hatch,  following  it 
with  the  canvas  cover  or  tarpaulin.  Then 
a  sudden  bright  flash  of  light  and  tre- 
mendous downpour  of  water  made  me 
look  up  for  an  instant. 

The  sea  seemed  to  have  a  new  horizon 
close  bv  to  the  southward.  In  the  glare 
the  horizon  appeared  to  lift,  and  the  ship, 
large  as  she  was,  looked  as  though  she 
were  at  the  foot  of  a  mighty  hill,  almost 
becalmed  under  its  high  slope.  For  an 
instant  I  did  not  gather  the  meaning  of 
the  phenomenon,  thinking  it  was  caused 
by  working  lying  down.  Then  I  realized 
that  the  vessel  was  really  rising  to  some 
enormous  hill  of  water,  which  was  run- 
ning after  her  with  prodigious  speed. 

A  shout  to  all  hands  to  look  out  was 
the  first  thing,  and  as  every  one  strove 
for  a  place  of  safety  the  ship's  stern 
began  to  rise  on  the  slope.  High  above, 
the  crest  of  the  great  sea  began  to  snore 
into  a  huge  comber.  I  had  just  time  to 
spring  upon  the  gipsy-winch  used  for 
hoisting  and  clasp  the  boom  overhead 
when  the  crest  crashed  over  us  and  hurled 
the  ship  on  her  beam  ends.  The  en- 
tire after  part  of  the  steamship  was  sub- 
merged at  least  two  fathoms  deep  in  clear 
water,  while  the  rush  of  foam  went  clear 
over  the  top  of  her  funnel.    The  quarter 
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boats,  hoisted  a  full  twenty  feet  above  the  the  wind  slacked  up  and  the  squall  began 
sea,  were  torn  from  their  chocks  and  sent  to  break  up.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
to  destruction,  leaving  nothing  save  a  few  the  sky  was  as  clear  as  a  bell,  the  stars 
splinters  to  show  where  they  had  existed  shining  and  all  as  peaceful  as  tho  nothing 
before.  The  solid  water  rolled  over  the  could  ever  hapi)en  on  the  deep  to  disturb 
opening  of  the  hatch  still  uncoveretl  and  the  mariners  who  lived  upon  it.  The 
poured  down  into  the  hold  by  the  ton,  an  jjassengers  turned  in  and  enjoyed  a  corn- 
immense  mass  of  it  getting  below  during  fortable  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  night, 
those  few  seconds.  The  ship  seemed  to  and  the  half-drowned  watch  were  al- 
stand  still  with  the  shock.  For  a  few  lowed  to  turn  in  and  get  out  of  their  wet 
moments  she  appeared  to  lie  dead  in  the  clothes.  No  one  was  hurt  except  one 
water  and  settle  by  the  stern.  Then  she  sailor,  who  got  jammed  by  the  sea.  His 
gathered  way  again  and  rose  loggily  to  bruises  were  not  dangerous  and  there  was 
go  on  her  course,  a  hundred  tons  of  sea  a  loudly  expressed  feeling  of  thanks  by 
water  in  her  lower  hold  and  her  boats  the  little  skipper,  who  had  come  off  so 
gone,  all  caused  by  that  tremendous  sea  happily.  The  next  day  Uatteras  was 
which  was  rolling  silently  across  the  At-  sighted  and  the  pilot  taken  aboard.  The 
lantic  through  the  night.  ship  made  harbor  without  delay,  and  the 

Had  the  vessel  been  going  head  to  such  few  passengers  dispersed,  probably  never 

a  wave  she  would  doubtless  have  gone  to  meet  again,  leaving  the  little  captain  to 

under.     The  schooner,  which  was  proba-  tremble  and  formulate  some  story  to  ex- 

bly  the  *'  William  Day,"  of  New  Bruns-  plain  the  disappearance  of  his  costly  small 

wick,  has  never  been  heard  from  since,  boats. 

She  probably  struck  the  sea  a  few  mo-  As  to  the  hight  of  the  tidal-wave,  its 

ments  before  we  did  and  drove  clear  un-  size  can  only  be  guessed  at.     The  great 

der  it,  or  smashed  her  forward  butts  in  steamship  was  like  a  toy  under  its  foot, 

with  the  tremendous  shock.  and  her  small  boats,  hoisted  high  above, 

We  were  washed  as  clean  as  could  be  full    twenty    feet    above    the    sea,    were 

of  every  movable  thing,  the  steel  super-  buried  clean  out  of  sight  and  swept  away, 

structure  beinq-  the  only  thing  above  the  This    in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  rose 

main  deck  left  standing.     Several  doors  many  feet  upon  its  slope  before  it  began 

of    this    were    stove    ih    and    the    rooms  to  board  her.    Judging  it  in  this  manner, 

flooded  half  a  fathom  deep  with  sea  wa-  it  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  fifty 

ter,  the  occupants  of  the  bunks  finding  or  sixty  feet  in  hight,  higher  even  than 

themselves  up  to  the  edge  in  water.  the  huge  seas  which  sometimes  are  en- 

Immediately  following  the  great  wave  countered     during    hurricanes     off     the 

came  two  much  smaller  ones,  and  as  the  Horn. 

last  swept  along,  burying  the  stern  in  foam,  Nhw  York  City. 

® 

Nature's   Nobleman 

BY  HELEN  COMBES 

Not  rich,  as  the  world  reckons  wealth.  Not  given  to  publishing  wide 

Not   great,   as  mere  magnitude  goes ;  The  text  of  his  "  brotherhood  "  code, 

But  blessed  with  contentment,  and  wisdom  and  But  ready  to  stand  at  a  poorer  man's  side, 
health,  To  shoulder  a  share  of  his  load ; 

Some  friends,  and  perhaps  a  few  foes ;  And  willing,  if  need  be,  his  meal  to  divide 

Doing  many  things  openly,  nothing  by  stealth.         With  the  beggar  he  meets  on  the  road. 
And  paying  his  way  as  he  goes. 

Not  ruled  by  an  orthodox  creed. 

Not  fettered  by  customs  that  bind, 
Not  given  to  preaching,  but   seeing  the  need 

Of  occasionally  speaking  his  mind, 
And  living  the  life  of  a  Christian  indeed, 

By  loving  and  serving  his  kind. 

Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y. 
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Recent   Works  on    lu-ononncs 

MonKRN  writers  on  economics  are  in 
severe  straits  for  titles.  I'hey  can 
choose  between  "  elements,"  and  "  prin- 
ciples," and  between  "  economics  "  and 
"  i)olitical  economy,"  hnt  the  possible 
permutations  and  combinations  of  these 
words  are  not  very  numerous.  This  ex- 
haustion of  titles  inevitably  raises  the 
query  whether  so  many  books  on  the 
same  subject  are  needed.  Every  profess- 
or, of  course,  observes  defects  in  exist- 
ing treatises,  and  thinks  that  he  can  serve 
the  interests  of  his  classes  by  setting 
forth  things  correctly.  It  can  seldom  be 
the  case,  however,  that  the  public  is  sensi- 
ble of  these  defects  and  merits,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  compulsory  purchases  of 
students,  and  the  semi-compulsory  pur- 
chases of  librarians,  we  doubt  if  half  the 
economic  treatises  would  ever  see  the 
light.  So  far  as  Professor  Gide's  book* 
is  concerned,  this  opinion  is  probably  not 
justified.  The  translation  informs  us  that 
the  book  has  gone  throught  eight  editions 
in  the  original  French,  besides  being 
translated  into  Russian,  Swedish,  Polish, 
Dutch,  Finnish,  Spanish  and  Bohemian, 
while  this  is  the  second  translation  into 
English.  The  first  translation  has  been 
very  widely  used  both  in  England  and 
America  as  a  textbook.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  not  surprised  at  this.  Professor 
Gide  is  an  excellent  raconteur,  and  his 
book  is  pleasant  and  entertaining.  It  re- 
quires very  little  severe  application  from 
the  reader ;  and,  we  should  say,  has  re- 
quired not  much  more  from  the  writer. 
The  translator  has  added  much  matter, 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  book  what  he 
calls  ''  a  smack  of  American  '  up-to-date- 
ness '  which  ought  not  to  be  objection- 
able." We  do  not  object;  the  work  is 
well  done,  and  those  who  like  that  sort 
of  thing  will  find  this  just  the  sort  of 
thing  they  like. 

Scarcely  less  bulky,  and  almost  as 
readable,  is  the  second  book  on  our  list.t 

*  Principles  op  Political  Economy.  By 
Charles  Gide.  Translated  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz. 
Boston  :  D.  C  Heath  &  Co.     $2.00. 

t  Introduction  to  Economics.  By  Henry  Rog- 
ers Seager.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
$2.00. 


It  is  especially  full  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
tribution, and  is  further  distinguished  by 
an  introductory  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  modern  industry  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  economic 
doctrines  are  carefully  worked  out,  and 
there  is  certainly  a  large  collection  of 
facts  of  greater  or  less  interest  aiul  im- 
portance. On  the  subject  of  trade  unions 
we  have  looked  for  some  clear  statement 
of  the  right  of  a  man  to  sell  his  labor 
without  the  interference  of  these  bodies, 
but  find  no  very  satisfactory  declaration. 
Many  would  deny  "  the  undoubted  fact 
that  in  those'trades  where  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  longest  practiced  there 
is  the  least  dissatisfaction  with  it  on  the 
part  of  employers."  The  builders  of 
New  York  City  would  like  to  be  heard 
on  this  proposition.  In  view  of  recent 
investigations,  the  praise  accorded  to  the 
management  of  the  post  ofiice  seems  ex- 
cessive. There  are  certainly  many  who 
will  question  his  statement  that  this 
service  is  more  efficient  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly be  in  private  hands.  The  system 
of  tenure  of  office,  the  classification  of 
matter,  the  compensation  of  officers  and 
of  the  agencies  for  transportation  are 
all  marked  with  scandalous  abuses. 

Professor  Nicholson's  bookt  is  an  ex- 
tremely clever  condensation  of  his  larger 
treatise,  and  perhaps  no  better  compen- 
dium is  now^  available.  The  plan  re- 
quires the  omission  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  historical  matter  which  formed  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  larger  work, 
nor  can  space  be  spared  for  controversial 
matter.  These  omissions  are  in  part  sup- 
plied by  references  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  to  books  which  the  author  has 
found  useful.  Naturally,  there  is  much 
here  that  is  of  especial  interest  to  English 
readers ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  view  of 
the  subject  is  broad  enough  to  be  avail- 
able in  this  country. 

Least  in  bulk,  but  not  in  merit,  is  Mr. 
Bonar's  book.§  It  has  but  200  pages,  but 
it  is  singularly  complete;  and  when  we 

+  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  J. 
Shield  Nicholson.  New  York  :  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.25. 

§  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  James 
Bonar.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
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consider  how  severe  the  compression  has 
been,  it  is  sin^uilarly  clear.  The  account 
of  the  Hnghsh  system  of  taxation  is  a 
model  of  compact  and  lucid  statement. 
The  author  calls  his  book  "  no  more  tliaii 
the  l)ej4inning  of  a  study,"  but  it  would 
be  more  properly  tlescribed  as  the  end 
of  one.  No  one  can  write  such  a  book 
without  having  thoroughly  mastered  tin- 
science  of  political  economy.  It  is  this 
tnastery  which  enables  a  man  to  put  in  a 
parat^raph  what  others  can  hardly  adum- 
brate in  a  chapter.  The  notes  in  the 
appendix  are  extremely  brief,  but  they 
are  of  great  value  and  illustrate  Mr. 
Honar's  fine  scholarship.  Scholars,  ac- 
cordingly, will  enjoy  this  sketch  more 
than  the  |)rolonged  lucubrations  of  more 
prolix  authors. 

Thwaites's  Early  Western  Travels 

As  the  subtitle  of  these  volumes  ex- 
plains, the  series  consists  of  annotated 
reprints  of  some  of  the  best  and  rarest 
contemporary  volumes  of  travel,  de- 
scriptive of  the  aborigines  an:l  social 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  mid- 
dle and  far  West  during  the  period  of 
early  American  settlement.  The  edi- 
tor explains  that  from  the  many  works 
of  travel  published  during  those  early 
days  a  selection  has  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  orig- 
inal from  the  historical  side  and  the 
present  rarity  and  market  value.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  is  more  fitted  to  estimate 
the  intrinsic  value  than  Mr.  Thwaites, 
who  stands  unrivaled  in  his  mastery 
of  the  sources  of  frontier  history. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  jour- 
nals of  Conrad  VVeiser  (1748),  George 
Croghan  (1750-1765),  Christian  Fred'k 
Post  (1758)  and  Thomas  Morris  (1764). 
Weiser  came  from  Germany  as  a  boy. 
and  in  New  York  grew  so  intimate 
with  the  Mohawks  as  to  live  with  them, 
and  to  be  adopted  by  them,  learning 
their  language  and  becoming  an  inter- 
preter, who,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil said,  "  spoke  their  (the  Indians) 
words  and  our  words,  and  not  his  own.'' 
Thus  he  was  much  sought  by  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  to  make  peace 
with  the  Indians.  The  journal  printed 
tells  the  story  of  the  first  official  em- 

*  Eauly  Western  Travels.  1748-1846.  Edited 
hy  Rnihcn  Gold  Thiraites.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio.     1904. 


bassy  to  the  Indians  who  lived  beyond 
the  AUeghanies. 

Cr(jghan  was  an  Irishman,  who  early 
came  to  America  and  settled  on  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier.  He  soon  went 
among  the  Indians  as  a  pioneer  trader 
and  traveler,  and  then  became  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  British  Indian 
agents  during  the  later  French  wars. 
The  selections  from  his  numerous  jour- 
nals show  Western  conditions,  first  in 
the  per'od  of  luiglish  ascendency  on 
the  Ohio;  second,  in  the  period  of 
hVench  ascendency  (1754-57),  and 
third,  after  the  downfall  of  Canada 
while  the  French  were  surrendering 
their  i)osts. 

Post  was  a  simple,  uneducated. 
Moravian  missionary,  who,  because  of 
his  intimate  ac(|uaintancc  with  Indian 
life,  acquired  during  perilous  journeys 
to  Chrisitianize  them,  had  something 
to  tell  which  the  world  wanted  to 
know.  Antiquarians  and  historians 
hive  admired  the  sublime  courage  of 
this  simple-minded  hero  and  patriot  as 
he  proved  to  be. 

Morris,  a  person  of  literary  tastes, 
gives  his  journal  real  dramatic  interest, 
telling,  as  he  does,  his  own  story  of 
repeated  escapes  from  torture  and 
death,  his  flight  through  the  woods 
and  his  final  refuge  at  Detroit. 

The  second  volume  is  entirely  given 
up  to  the  journal  of  John  Long,  woods- 
man, fur  trader  and  explorer,  penetrat- 
ing into  unexplored  regions  north  and 
west  of  Canada.  He  gives  a  sad  pic- 
ture of  the  Indians  "  debauched  by  con- 
tact with  the  dregs  of  civilization." 
His  account  of  their  customs  is  one  of 
the  best  extant,  treating  totemism,  re- 
ligious rites,  courtship,  marriage, 
games,  dances,  food,  dwellings,  hab- 
its of  hunting  and  physical  and  mental 
characteristics.  All  is  told  with  a  sim- 
plicity, clearness  and  directness  inimi- 
table.^ 

Of  the  editing  itself  one  needs  but 
to  say  that  it  is  done  by  Dr.  Thwaites, 
whose  work  with  the  "  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions," the  *'  Wisconsin  Historical  Col- 
lections." etc.,  has 'left  him  without  a 
peer  in  the  breadth  of  his  scholarship 
and  the  vastness  of  his  contributions. 
The  editor's  annotations  make  the  pres- 
ent series  worth  possessing,  even  if  one 
already  owns  the  original. 
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The  Jewish    Kncycloprdiu.      Vols.   vi.  .iml   vii. 
Nfw  York:    !•  nnk  .ind  VVa^^nalis  C'ompaiiv . 

#().0(). 

Mow  lli.iii  li;ilf  (if  lliis  ^rc.'it  ciilcr 
prise  is  now  .ircoiiiiilislii'd,  if,  as  llic 
piihlislu'is  annouiuw  {\\v  work  is  to  \n- 
conij)li'li'(i  in  twelve  volnnu's.  hnt  it  seems 
tliat  some  eonsiderahle  comi)ression  will 
liavc  to  he  nsed  in  the  rest  of  the  toj)ics. 
VUc  volnmes  seem  to  improve  as  they 
sneeeed  each  olhei".  An  exlri-inely  hue 
hody  of  seholars  are  enlisted  in  the  work 
—  lMiL;lish,  l-'reneh  and  (iermans,  jews 
and  Christians.  I  *re eminent  amonj;'  those 
who  eontrihnte  t(^  this  volnnie  is  Dr.  ]\. 
(i.  Ilirseh,  of  Chica,q;o,  whose  own  hiojj^- 
raphy  happens  to  come  in  this  volume, 
and  who  proves  himself  a  fruitful 
scholar.  ( )ne  of  the  hest  living-  students 
of  Arahic  and  Mohannnedan  history,  Dr. 
(loldziher  (whose  l)ioL;rai)hy  also  is  in- 
cluded), writes  on  "  Islam."  And  his 
name  sus^j^ests  the  mention  of  how^  many 
of  the  famous  Jews  havenamcsindicating 
that  their  ancestors  traded  or  worked  in 
gold,  or  chose  to  put  the  metal  into  their 
name.  Among  these  names  are :  Gold- 
haum,  Goldberg,  Goldberger,  Goldblatt, 
Goldenberg,  Goldenthal,  Goldfaden, 
Goldfogle  (the  New  York  Congress- 
man), Goldman,  Goldmann,  Goldmark, 
Goldsmiths  of  half  a  dozen  different 
spellings  (some  thirtv  individuals),  Gold- 
stein, (ioldstiickcs.  (loldzieher  and  (lold- 
ziher. Among  the  articles  that  attract 
is  one  on  Hebrew  "  Grammar,"  which 
gives  an  immense  bibliography  of  the 
subject.  Similar  in  interest  is  a  list  of 
one  hundred  books  printed  in  Hebrew 
before  1500  A.  D.  It  is  interesting  that 
Italy  was  the  most  hospitable  country 
to  this  learning.  Of  much  historical 
value,  but  not  agreeable  reading  for  a 
Christian,  is  the  article  on  "  Inquisition," 
which  covers  Spanish  America  and 
Portuguese  India  as  well  as  Europe,  and 
gives  some  grewsome  pictures  of  tor- 
tures. So  the  pictures  and  text  on  the 
'*  Host,"  with  the  account  of  persecu- 
tions of  Jews  who  were  falsely  charged 
with  stealing  the  wafer  of  the  Mass  and 
profanely  piercing  it  with  daggers,  are 
of  unpleasant  interest.  In  the  illustra- 
tions we  see  the  host  miraculously  drip- 
ping blood  when  thus  pierced ;  and  the 
sacrilegious  Jews  receive  condign  and 
bloody    punishment.     There    are    many 


(.tin  r  i  Must  rations  that  are  li'ss  cxcitiii>(, 
hnt  of  historical  or  rdi^^ioiis  intcrcftt. 
.Such  are  the  pictures  of  the  **  spicc- 
ho.xes  "  used  in  the  Hahdalah  ceremony, 
separating  the  holy  day  from  the  week 
day.  We  wish  the  very  charming  j)rayer 
used  over  the  spice-hoxes  had  been 
given.  And  this  reminds  us  that  it  is 
the  elaborate  system  of  family  worship 
which  nutre  than  even  circumcision 
maintained  the  separate  existence  of  the 
jews.  A  very  interesting  series  of  Ifanitk- 
kah,  or  Dedication,  lambs  are  also 
figured,  and  we  mention  a  considerable 
number  of  facsimiles  of  j)agcs  in 
early  books  and  manuscripts.  Cnrjer 
such  titles  as  "  ( iold  "  and  "Holy 
Spirit  "  there  is  not  a  little  of  interest 
to  the  Christian  theolr)gian  bearing  on 
the  origin  of  the  "  Logos  "  doctrine  and 
that  of  the  Trinity.  The  printing  is 
ver\  correct.  We  have  noticed  hardly 
any  errors,  except  once  or  twice  in  the 
Greek.  The  later  results  especially  of 
Assyriology  are  not  neglected,  except 
occasionally,  as  under  "  (Corner."  Much 
more  characteristic  representations  of  the 
Syrian  god  Hadad  could  be  found  than 
the  broken  statue.  In  Vol.  VII  the  chief 
article  is  on  Jerusalem,  illustrated  with 
fine  maps,  numerous  photogra])hs  and  a 
long  folded  panorama  of  the  modern 
city.  The  life  of  Jesus,  "  who  was  born 
at  Nazareth  about  2  P>.  C  executed  at 
Jerusalem  14th  of  Nisan.  3789,"  gives 
the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  his 
character,  free  from  the  old  bitterness, 
and  is  of  especial  interest  as  presenting 
the  views  generally  held  by  liberal  Jews 
of  to-day. 


Heart   of  Lynn.     By    Mar}-    Stewart   Cutting 
Philadelphia:  J.B.  Lippincott  Co.     Si. 50. 

The  art  of  describing  ordinary,  every- 
day life  with  an  effect  of  absolute  reality 
is  a  very  rare  one.  It  seems  simple 
enough  to  the  casual  reader  of  a  story 
written  in  this  manner :  one's  involuntary 
thought  often  is,  "  ^^lly,  I  could  have 
written  that  " :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  author  who  is  born  with  this  art  or 
who  manages  to  achieve  it  is  extremely 
fortunate.  That  i^Irs.  Cutting  possesses 
it  she  proved  by  her  delightful  Little 
Tales  of  Married  Life.  Heart  of  Lynn 
is  a  longer  story,  and  is  meant  for  some- 
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what  younger  readers,  thu  it  is  a  book 
any  one,  old  or  youIl^^  might  enjoy.  l*lot 
it  has  none.  It  is  just  a  piece  out  of  the 
Ufe  of  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters — 
or,  to  be  literal,  one  brother  and  three 
sisters — who  with  their  delicate  mother 
are  thrown  by  the  death  of  the  father 
upon  their  cnvii  resources.  They  stick 
together  and  fight  it  out,  with  all  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  funn)  incidents,  the 
minor  domestic  tragedies,  the  moments 
of  despair  and  the  times  of  happiness  that 
are  so  conunon  in  actual  life.  Lynn  is 
the  character  who  gives  most  life  to  the 
book,  as  her  energy  and  courage  win  suc- 
cess for  the  family  efforts ;  such  a  natu- 
ral, likable  girl  that  you  seem  to  hear 
her  voice  echoing  through  the  pages. 
Lynn's  friendship  for  Raymond  Weston, 
which  is  evidently  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing warmer,  gives  a  tinge  of  romance 
to  the  last  chapters,  but  it  is  not  a  love- 
tale,  and  those  readers  who  are  led  by 
the  mention  of  the  heroine's  heart  in  the 
title  to  expect  sentiment  of  that  sort  in 
this  hook  will  be  disappointed. 


The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.  Poetry.  Volume 
\  ii.  Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge. 
London:  John  Murray.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.   $2.00. 

This  seventh  volume  of  Byron's  poetry 
brings  the  edition  of  his  works,  thirteen 
volumes  in  all,  to  completion.  We  have 
commented  on  the  separate  volumes  as 
they  appeared,  and  now  only  add  on  this 
occasion  that  Mr.  Murray,  grandson  of 
the  original  John  Murray,  famed  in  his 
day  as  the  original  publisher  of  Byron 
and  many  other  notabilities,  has  achieved 
what  may  be  called  a  work  of  pietas  in 
this  monumental  edition.  It  has  seemed 
to  many  critics  that  the  printing  of  the 
innumerable  variations  from  Byron's 
MSS.,  along  with  the  established  text, 
was  supererogatory,  was  indeed  calcu- 
lated more  to  distract  the  general  reader 
from  the  simple  enjoyment  of  the  poetry 
than  to  furnish  any  sufficient  benefit  to 
students.  In  the  case  of  an  exquisite 
craftsman,  such  as  Gray  or  Poe,  these 
variations,  showing  how  each  poem  at- 
tained the  flower  of  its  final  form,  are 
both  interesting  and  valuable ;  but  with 
a  rapid,  negligent  writer  like  Byron  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  wherein  lies  the  excuse 
for  printing  such  a    mass    of    rubbish. 


However,  the  scholarship  or  pedantry  of 
the  day  demands  this  kind  of  impedi- 
menta to  its  enjoyment  and  will  look  with 
satisfaction  on  the  labors  of  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge. As  it  is,  this  edition,  with  its 
elaborate  notes,  must  remain  authorita- 
tive for  many  years,  perhaps  forever. 
The  greater  part  of  the  concluding  vol- 
ume is  given  up  to  an  index  of  proper 
names  and  subjects  in  the  poems  and  to 
a  fairly  complete  bibliography  of  Byron 
in  English  and  foreign  tongues,  furnish- 
inp-  a  strong  comment  on  the  fame  of  the 
poet  throughout  the  world  and  an  an- 
swer to  those  who  cavil  at  his  genius.  It 
contains  also  some  eighty  odd  pages  of 
'  Jeux  d'Esprit  and  Minor  Poems,"  in- 
cluding a  few  stanzas  hitherto  unprinted. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  new  poems 
is  a  "  Song  to  the  Suliotej,"  evidently 
composed  just  before  Byron's  death 
while  he  was  aiding  the  Greeks.  It  is 
little  better  than  easy  doggerel,  as  the 
first  stanza  will  attest: 

Up  to  battle!     Sons  of  Suli 

Up,  and  do  your  duty  duly! 

There  the  wall — and  there  the  moat  is : 

Bouwah  !  Bouwah  !  Suliotes  ! 

There  is  booty — there  is  Beauty, 

Up,  my  boys  and  do  your  duty. 

Social  Progress  :  A  Year  Book.  Edited  by 
Josiah  Strong.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.     ^i.oo  net. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  prove  of  the 
utmost  value  to  students  of  sociology, 
economics  and  politics.  All  of  the  more 
important  facts  and  statistics  relating  to 
social  questions  are  given,  and  there  are 
also  directories  of  the  various  trade- 
rnions,  labor  societies  and  philanthropic 
and  reform  organizations,  and  a  well- 
chosen  bibliography.  No  such  compila- 
tion of  social  data  has  before  been  pub- 
lished in  America.  Despite  the  great  care 
w^hich  has  evidently  been  exercised,  a 
number  of  minor  errors  have  been  al- 
lowed to  creep  in.  The  figures  on  farm 
tenantry  (p.  25)  are  wrong;  the  percent- 
age of  tenant-operated  farms  in  the 
United  States  in  1890  was  28.4,  instead 
of  34.1.  ''  Traut,"  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  on  trade-unions  (p.  246), should 
be  ''  Trant."  The  figures  regarding  the 
Socialist  vote  in  the  United  States  (p. 
136)  are  misleading  on  account  of  the 
omission  of  the  vote  of  the  Socialist  La- 
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Im)|   Party.    Tlic  abhrcvialions  j^nvcii  with  m    llic    \«;ir    IJ12   a    hiiiidrcd   tlioiisand 

\\\v   addri'sst's   of   social    roforiiicrs    (j))).  cliildrcii  to  surli   tragic  ends  that  death 

^48-250)  arc  iiicaiiinj^k'ss  without  cxpla  was   the    least   of   them.      Mrs.    Stevens 

nation.     Other  defects  ol   I  hi-  same  kind  never  forgets  that  she  has  a  story  to  tell. 

mifi^ht  he  pointed  ont.  hnt  they  are  minor  Not  an  incident  is  drawn  hnt  l)ears  di- 

oncs  and  onlv  slightly  impair  the  general  rectly  npon  tlu!  narrative,  hence  the  book 

worth  of  the  hook.     Much  of  the  cre<ht  has  nnity  nmisnal  in  the  histfjrical  type 

for  the  excellent  char.irtcr  of   the  com-  of  novel,  where  temptations  are  so  many 

pilation   is  dne   to   tlu-   assistance  of   (he  to   di^^ress.      Three    characters    in    chief 

Kev.  W.  I).  \\  lUiss,  the  author  of  "   The  keep  tlie  reader's  attention  from  the  time 

haicvclopedia  of  Social  Reform."  to   their   introdnction  :   the   child   Raoiil, 

^  who  disappears  from  the  Castle  of  Dreux 

to  join  the  Children's  Onsade  at  Vcn- 

The  Jewel    of    the    Seven    Stars.       Wy   r.ra.n  ,,,-,„,^     ^^,^.,    ,^  ,.,.„tle.„ian  of  hjlLdand  ad- 

Stoker.    New  York:  1  larper  &  liros.  $1  so.  ,      .         •       t-                      1                   1 

venturm^  m   i^rancc,  and  come  close  to 

This  story  is  woven  ont  of  the  hiack  va^^al)on(la^H'  till  love  f(jr  the  child  re- 
arts  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  about  the  deems  him  ;  and  brave  Lady  Alienor,  who 
murder  of  one  Trelavvny  and  his  friends,  holds  her  boy's  estate  aj^^ainst  many  ene- 
Trelawny  is  an  Egyptologist  and  among  mjcs  until  through  Noel's  devotion  he  is 
his  curios  is  the  mummy  of  an  Egyptian  brought  back  even  from  the  slave  ships 
(|ueen.  Jealous  of  a  certain  jewel  of  taking  thousands  of  trusting  French 
seven  stars,  which  has  been  taken  from  children  to  a  fate  worse  than  death  in 
her  tomb,  her  astral  shape  finally  accom-  Africa.  In  the  tale  itself  there  is  nothing 
nlishes  his  death.  The  book  abounds  in  somber:  there  is  action  in  plenty,  strug- 
wild  situations.  Trelawny  is  repeatedly  gle  and  success,  but  the  author's 
wounded  by  a  seven  fingered  hand,  he  is  prophecy  remains : 

dragged  aboiit  the  room  by  an  invisible  .  j^   ^^^^    .^   imagination   you   have   heard 

power ;  and  hnally,  m  an  miprudent  ef-  ^j^,  ^.^^p   ^f  those   mvriad   small   feet,   they 

fort    to    resuscitate    the    royal    mummy,  ^re  not  easy  to  forget,  and  to  read  the  simple 

those  present  die  of  fright,  and  are  found  chronicle    of    their    wanderings    is    to    read 

peeping  through  ghastly  stiffened  fingers  through  a  mist  of  tears." 

at  some  unimaginable  horror.     There  is  ^ 
a  love  story,  of  course,  but  this  is  very 

crudely  developed,  and  the  interest  really  The  Vineyard.    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.    New- 
centers  about  the  scientific  experiments  ^^^^"  D- Applet  m  &  Co.    31.50. 
with  the  mummy.  This  novel  is  like  a  wide  canvas,  upon 

^  which  the  author  has  painted  character, 
The  Sign  of  Triumph :  A  Romance  of  the  teniperament,  love  and  some  human 
Children's  Crusade.  By  Sheppard  Ste-  frailties  with  a  power  of  delineation  that 
vens.  Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards.  Bos-  Thomas  Hardy  himself  never  surpassed, 
ton:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  <;i.5o.  ^^^^  jj.^  scenes  finished  to  the  last  delicate 
Simple,  direct,  unadorned  by  any  trick  detail  of  light.  Interest  does  not  depend 
of  style,  here  is  a  book  that  holds  one  in  upon  the  incidents  of  the  story,  but  upon 
his  chair  till  the  reading  is  finished,  the  motives  from  wdiich  they  develop. 
Therefore,  if  he  wishes  to  turn  his  light  The  men  and  women  in  it  are  given  to 
out  at  the  proper  time,  the  reader  should  unhealthy  self  analysis,  but  they  do  it 
anticipate  the  hour  by  four  ere  he  opens  thoroughly.  And  more  painful  philoso- 
the  chronicle.  The  author  is  to  be  con-  phy  of  life  is  rarely  found  in  the  pages 
gratulated  upon  her  judgment  in  weav-  of  any  book.  It  is  a  sort  of  classic  in  the 
ing  a  historical  background,  and  the  skill  emotions  of  grief,  love  and  self-contempt, 
with  which  she  has  shot  in  her  thread  But  from  the  literary  point  of  view  few^ 
of  romance  until  the  figures  of  her  story  W'Orks  of  fiction  surpass  it  in  form  or  ex- 
stand  individual  and  clear,  yet  as  re-  cellence  of  style.  It  has  the  charm  of 
sultant  from  the  forces  that  made  those  real  art,  and  for  this  reason  the  "  aver- 
centuries  what  they  were  as  the  event  age  reader  "  may  be  disappointed  in  The 
itself,  *'  so  pitiful  and  so  marvelous,"  Vineyard.  It  is  not  a  vaudeville  stage 
which  swept  out  of  France  and  Germany  upon    which   vulgar    natures   ape   great 
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parts.  It  is  a  serious  drama,  composed 
without  refereuce  iu  tlu*  tastt*  or  (Kinaiuls 
of  thr  avt-ra^t*  rtador. 

The  Adventurer  in  Spain.  By  S  K.  Crockett. 
New  York:  Krederitk  A  Stokes  &.  Co. 
Si.oo. 

I'Ik-  title  ol  this  vohunc  is  vvtll  dc 
served.  .\lr.  Crockett  is  really  au  "ad 
veiitiucr,"  and  not  a  tourist,  in  .Spain. 
Instead  t)t  being  wearied  by  long,  excel- 
lently written  descriptions  of  the  dons 
ami  castles  of  the  country,  we  follow  the 
traveler  from  one  delightful  story  to  an- 
other ;  the  scenes  and  actors  in  these  do 
really  include  the  gentlemen  and  archi- 
tecture of  Spain,  but  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  book  from  the  average  vol- 
ume of  the  kind  is  the  fact  that  the  author 
gets  himself  smuggled  across  the  Py- 
renees and  comes  literally  in  contact  with 
the  real  life  of  the  real  people  of  Spain. 
And  yet  he  preserves  that  dear  illusion, 
the  romanticism  which  has  for  so  long 
belonged  to  that  imagination  of  the 
coimtr\ . 

A  Little  Union  Scout.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  & 
Co.     ^1.50. 

l>efore  we  have  time  to  bow  ourselves 
from  the  presence  of  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady's  little  dotted  swiss  dressed 
"  Traitor  to  the  South,''  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  appears  leading  a  "  little  Union 
Scout  "  by  his  literary  hand.  Really  the 
older  Mr.  Brady  and  Mr.  Harris  grow 
the  younger,  the  less  conventional  their 
heroines  get.  This  "  scout  "  is  a  woman 
masquerading  as  a  man.  By  the  way,  if 
there  were  as  many  female  spies  in  the 
Civil  War  as  have  since  been  revealed  in 
Southern  fiction,  the  Confederates  alone 
had  enough  of  them  to  make  a  lady  regi- 
irent.  There  is  nothing  to  recommend 
this  story  except  the  brilliant  report  of 
Forrest's  skirmishing"  and  the  excellent 
negro  character  likeness  found  in 
■'  Whistling  Jim." 

Cynthia's  Rebellion.  By  A.  E.  Thomas.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons.     ^1.50. 

An  idle  tale  for  an  idle  hour.  The 
heroine  is  a  coquette,  all  the  men  are 
flirts,  and  the  author  himself  has  a  gay 
mind.    The  issues  involved  are  pleasantly 


romantic,  nobody  is  called  upon  to  resist 
overwhelming  temptations  or  to  make 
(lying  heart  sacrifices.  The  scenes  arc 
laid  in  Road  Island,  near  Point  Judith 
and  laid  cheerfully,  with  enough  sun- 
light, flowers,  hills,  grassy  lanes,  to  go 
well  with  the  yoinig  lady's  muslin  dresses 
and  ( "lipid  moods. 

The  Grafters,   iiy  Francis  Lyncle.   1  lulianapolis  : 
The   Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     #1.50. 

A  preposterous  book,  in  the  writing  of 
which  the  province  of  the  impossible  has 
been  invaded  from  all  sides.  The  *'  graft- 
ers "  would  appear  to  be  the  members  of 
a  Populist  administration  in  a  certain 
Western  State,  perhaps  Colorado.  But 
the  appellation  might  be,  with  almost 
ecpial  appropriateness,  given  to  most  of 
the  other  characters,  particularly  to  the 
hero,  Mr.  David  Kent.  The  author  is 
doubtless  unaw^are  of  this,  for  his  con- 
fusion regarding  some  of  the  most  ele- 
mental ])rinciples  of  conduct  is  obvious. 
A  very  brief  course  in  ethics,  law,  poli- 
tics, civil  government  and  the  theory  and 
practice  of  labor  organizations  would 
have  saved  him  from  some  of  his  more 
striking  lapses  from  the  reality  of  things. 
It  is  a  pointless  and  uninteresting  story, 
even  tho  by  indidgence  in  many  kinds  of 
extravagance  an  effort  is  made  to  gen- 
erate a  thrill. 

Daniel  Webster  for  Yourg  Americans.     With 

an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Charles  F. 
Kichardson.  Boston,  Little,  Brown  tK: 
Co.    $1.50. 

The  "  Young  Americans  "  for  whom 
this  book  is  intended  must  be  college  men 
of  21  years  and  over.  The  formal  intro- 
dr.ction  by  the  professor  of  English  in 
Dartmouth  could  not  be  read  intelligent- 
ly by  a  boy.  Edwin  P.  Whipple's  essay 
on  "  Webster  as  a  Master  of  English 
Style  "  is  well  enough  for  grown  men, 
but  is  no  food  for  youth.  The  illustrations 
are  so  poor  as  to  be  a  bore  to  anybody. 
The  reprinted  speeches — some  twenty  in 
number — are  the  conventional  ones  that 
have  been  repeatedly  chosen  for  reprint- 
ing in  small  editions.  The  gratuitous  in- 
sertion of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Constitution  and  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  do  not  increase  the 
value  of  the  book  as  a  new  contribtition 
to  Webster  literatm*e. 
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1  lie  Church   Catcchittm  the  ChriHtiun'H  Man- 
ual,      liv    tlif    Krv.    VV.    C.    K.    Ncwholl 
!•  toMi    the    Oxtord    l.il)rury    of    l*r;icli(  ;il 
Tlu'olo^iy.     Ni'w  York:    LoiiKmans,  (irccn 
&  C.'o.,  n;o^.     '$\..\o  iu*t. 

This  work  on  the  "  Insliiicliuii,"  [av- 
parcd  for  the  chiKhcii  of  the  Churcli  of 
I'ji^laiid,  regards  that  foriiuilary  from 
the  position  of  the  more  **  advanced  " 
party  in  tlial  Chnreh.  It  is  ncjt  so  mucli 
an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  taught  as 
of  the  principles  that  underhe  the  prej)- 
aration  of  the  child  for  the  exercise  of 
his  faith,  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  liis  privileges  as  a 
Christian,  llcnce  it  is  mainly  addressed 
to  those  who  are  res])onsil)le  for  the 
training  of  the  child  in  Christian  doc- 
trine. While  it  is  essentially  intended  I'nr 
members  of  one  particular  communion, 
some  of  its  sections — c.^.,  those  on  faith, 
practice,  service  and  prayer — may  well 
meet  with  a  wider  approval.  The  author 
is  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  neces- 
sity for  denominational  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  he  deeply  regrets 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  largely  deprived 
the  Church  of  England  of  that  control 
of  primary  teaching  which  had  long  been 
considered  her  undisputable  right.  His 
strictures  upon  this  subject  will  not  find 
favor  in  this  country,  even  from  some 
eminent  divines  of  that  branch  of  the 
Church  which  is  in  communion  with  his 
own.  The  divorce  of  denominational 
teaching  from  that  secular  education 
which  the  State  enforces  is  too  irrevoc- 
ably pronounced  ever  to  be  reconsidered. 

How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden.  By  L.  H. 
Bailey.  New  York:  Doubledav,  Page  & 
Co. 

People  owning  gardens  cannot  always 
have  in  their  libraries  the  ''Cyclopedia 
of  American  Horticulture,"  by  L.  H. 
Bailey.  How  to  Make  a  Flower  Garden 
is  a  moderate  sized  book,  well  printed, 
freely  illustrated  and  of  reasonable  price. 
It  is  a  small  cyclopedia  full  of  practical 
information.  The  book  contains  nine- 
teen chapters  on  various  garden  subjects, 
beginning  with  "  Annuals  "  and  ''  Peren- 
nials "  and  ending  with  "  How  I  Built 
My  Country  Home."  Each  chapter  has 
from  one  to  eight  different  writers.  The 
introduction  and  five  of  the  fifty-five  ar- 
ticles are  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  His  work 
gives  authority  to  the  book.  Five  articles 
are  by  W.  C.  Egan,  two  by  Edward  J. 


(  aiming,  tw(j  by  i'atrick  O'Mara.  The 
remaining  forty-one  subjects  treated  arc 
written  each  by  a  difTercnt  aullior.  Of 
lourse,  such  a  book  cannot  have  an  even 
literary  style.  One  writer  is  concise, 
while  the  next  bristles  with  quotations,  is 
llowery  or  re<hmdant.  ilut  each  writer 
gives  practical  suggestions  or  personal 
experience.  The  three  chapters  on 
"  Shrubs  and  Shruljbery  "  are  (.•sj>ecially 
valuable.  Mr.  liailey  urges  the  use  of 
native  shrubs.     He  says: 

"  We  are  content  only  when  wc  appreciate 
the  region  in  which  wc  live.  When  hubhle 
hush  is  the  commonest  bush,  then  hubblc  bush 
should  be  to  us  the  best  bush." 

The  article  on  the  trimming  of  shrubs 
is  most  helpful  and  compact.  "  Home 
l^ropagation  of  Shrubbery  "  is  Frank  H. 
Sweet's  account  of  his  experience  and 
success  in  this  work.  The  reader  desires 
at  once  to  start  a  nursery  for  shrubs,  the 
process  seems  so  simple  and  easy.  The 
chapter  on  native  ferns  is  very  meager. 
Only  seven  of  our  native  ferns  are  men- 
tioned. The  Osmimda  Claytoniana  is  as 
decorative  as  the  0.  cinnamojnea.  The 
Dicksonia  grows  easily,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned. Of  the  Dryopteris  the  Christmas 
fern  is  the  only  one  mentioned,  while  the 
X^ew  York  fern  grows  like  a  weerl  and 
the  shyer  Goldicana  and  the  beautiful 
Braunii  can  be  grown  w^ith  some  care. 
Xothing  is  easier  to  grow  than  the  ostrich 
fern  or  the  lady  fern.  Over  forty  va- 
rieties of  native  ferns  can  be  grown  near 
.view  York.  The  list  of  plants  for  rock 
gardens  is  verv  full.  The  book  gives 
much  information  for  garden  lovers.  The 
.  vppendix  has  many  lists  of  plants  for 
different  uses  and  also  a  dictionary  of 
plants  with  rules  for  their  cultivation. 

■J* 

The  Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  English. 
By  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury.  New  York: 
Harpe'r  &  Brothers.     Si. 50  net. 

Rare  scholarship,  sound  judgment  and 
a  witty  and  graceful  style  are  happily 
combined  in  this  admirable  little  book. 
The  standard  of  pronunciation  is  sought 
in  many  fields ;  but.  altho  "  superior " 
persons,  taking  pride  in  their  membership 
in  an  inner  circle  or  their  residence  in  a 
favored  community,  assert  that  they  pos- 
sess this  standard,  it  is  found  to  be  an 
elusive  and  uncapturable  will-o'-the- 
w^isp.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the 
first  recorded  attempt  to  fix  a  standard. 
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that  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Jiul|(es,  when  the  men  of  Gilead 
slew  so  many  thousands  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim  because  of  their  inability  to 
pronounce  the  word  "  shibboleth."  Times 
have  chanijed,  he  declares,  and  with  them 
the  penalties  for  certain  outrageous  acts; 
but,  tlio  those  of  us  who  are  certain  we 
possess  the  only  infallible  standard  can 
no  longer  exterminate  orthoepic  male- 
factors, **  the  fate  which  befell  the 
Ephraimites  is  the  kind  of  fate  which  in 
our  secret  hearts  we  all  feel  to  be  the  one 
strictly  due  to  those  perverted  and  per- 
verse being-  who  will  persist  in  pronounc- 
ing words  in  a  way  we  deem  improper." 
The  earlier  history  of  works  on  orthoepy, 
beginning  with  James  lUichanan's  small 
dictionary  (1757),  is  very  learnedly 
traced,  and  the  more  important  diver- 
gences of  the  chief  authorities  are  com- 
pared. Colloquial  mispronunciations 
are  shown  to  be  in  many  cases  archaic — 
survivals  of  what  at  one  time  were  cor- 
rect pronunciations.  On  the  whole,  pro- 
nunciation tends  to  conform  more  and 
more  to  the  printed  form.  Everybody  reads, 
to  an  extent  uncommon  in  earlier  days; 
and,  excepting  for  the  simpler  Saxon 
words  which  we  get  by  ear  in  child- 
hood our  first  acquaintance  with  words 
is  generally  through  the  printed  page, 
and  hence'  we  tend  to  pronounce  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  letters.  Under 
this  tendency  the  accentuation  of  sylla- 
bles becomes  more  uniform,  and  letters 
which  once  were  silent  or  slurred  attain 
their  full  phonetic  value.  So  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  ridiculous  spelling  of 
m.any  of  our  words,  we  should  in  time 
probably  reach  an  approximate  uniform- 
ity in  utterance. 

Pebbles 

■» 

GOLFING     PARODIES     FROM      LONGFELLOW's      POEM. 

I  DROVE  a  golf  ball  into  the  air, 
It  dropped  to  earth.  I  know  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  I  drove,  my  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  word  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth — a  naughty  swear ; 

For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 

That  he  won't  utter  a  word  that's  wrong? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  a  drain 

I  found  my  gutty  ball  again; 

And  the  swear,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  heard  one  day  when  I  "  stymed  "  a  friend. 


I  buffed  a  ball   with  a  brassey  air, 
It  fell  in  a  guttle — 1  knew  not  where; 
For  so  swiftly    it   tlew,  my   links-like   sight 
Couldn't  feel  dormy  during  its  tlight. 

I  putted  a  stimy  oath  that  ere 

'Twas  holed  made  spoons  and  mashies  swear ; 

lH)r,  as  you  lie,  club  cleeks  are  loth 

To  scruff  or  bunker  a  well-tee'd  oath. 

Long  after  1   heard  in  a  lofted  hall, 

Hy  a  niblick  licked,  my  caddie  bawl; 

And  my  gobbled  oath,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I   found  in  the  mouth  of  a  foozling  friend! 

I  struck  a  golf  ball  into  the  air, 

It  fell  in  a  hazard,  I  tore  my  hair; 

b'or  so  wildly  it  tlew,  that  the  wight 

Of  a  caddie  was  out  of  sight. 

1  uttered  some  words.     Such  a  swear 

Had  never  fallen  on  human  ear, 

l'\)r  who  can  ecpial  the  language  strong 

Of  a  golfer  whose  ball's  gone  wrong. 

After  the  round,  in  the  caddie's  hand 

I  found  the  ball,  and  made  him  stand. 

And  my  words,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  repeated  iigain  in  the  ears  of  my  friend. 

I  hit  a  golf  ball  with  all  my  might. 

It  fell  to  earth  five  yards  to  the  right; 

But  the  head  of  my  club  flew  far  from  the  eye 

And  naught  was  heard  but  a  distant  cry. 

I  breathed  an  oath  into  the  air, 

That  I  had  learned  I  know  not  where ; 

It  sounded  so  loud  and  long  and  deep. 

It  nearly  made  the  caddie  weep. 

Searching  afar  my  club  head  I  found 

Had  stretched  a  friend  upon  the  ground ; 

And  that  oath,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  heard  again  from  the  lips  of  that  friend. 

I  drove  a  ball  from  off  the  green, 

More   awful   "slice"   was   never   seen! 

It  rolled  a  few  yards  off  to  the  right. 

While  the  head  of  the  driver  was  lost  to  sight. 

I  breathed  some  words  about  the  game, 

Calling  it  every  horrid  name : 

For  who  has  a  temper  so  mild  and  calm 

That  he  doesn't  sometimes  say,  "  Oh,  dalm  !  " 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  a  joke, 

I  was  told  the  tale  of  my  foozled  stroke ; 

While  "  the  words,"  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  heard  my  caddie  repeat  to  a  friend. 

I  drove  a  golf  ball  into  the  air. 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 

For  I,  alas !  was  short  of  sight. 

And  couldn't  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  kicked  my  caddie  into  the  air. 

He  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 

For  I  deemed  as  a  thing  exceedingly  vile 

That  inferior  caddie's  superior  smile. 

Soon,  soon  after,  I  found  the  ball — 

It  had  hardly  budged  from  the  tee  at  all ; 

And     the     caddie     was     standing     sardonic'ly 

grim— 
I  had  kicked  my  opponent  instead  of  him. 

— London   Truth. 
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The    Nomination    of    Mr.    l\y\k 

Mk.  1h)LK  was  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  ln'cansc  a  j^rcat  major- 
ity of  tlu'  Democratic  partN  in  that  State 
like  an  honest  man  and  prefer  honesty 
to  rascahty  in  puhlic  oftice.  Such  is  the 
preference  of  a  j^reat  majority  of  our 
people,  in  all  i)arties  and  in  every  State. 
Whenever  the  issue  between  honesty  and 
corruption  is  clearly  set  before  them  by 
a  leader  whose  couraj^e  has  been  proved 
as  Mr.  Folk's  has  been,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  what  they  will  do.  They 
will  stand  by  him. 

To  some  in  Missouri  the  situation  there 
three  years  ago  may  have  seemed  hope- 
less. The  organization  of  the  dominant 
party  at  the  capital,  in  the  Legislature, 
and  in  the  chief  city  of  the  State  was  un- 
der the  control  of  bribe-givers  and  bribe- 
takers. Statutes  were  sold  for  a  price ; 
the  municipal  franchises  of  St.  Louis 
were  invariably  the  subjects  of  corrupt 
agreement.  Common  honesty  had  no 
place  in  the  Municipal  Council  or  the 
Legislative  Chamber.  Recent  confes- 
sions show  that  these  conditions  had  pre- 
vailed for  many  years.  This  young 
prosecuting  attorney  surprised  the  thieves 
by  proceeding  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office.  When  we  consider  the  forces  ar- 
rayed against  him  and  the  influences  ex- 
erted for  his  restraint,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  his  success  has  been  extraordi- 
nary. His  own  nomination  had  come 
from  the  corrupt  machine  that  controlled 
his  party.  He  knew  that  he  must  attack 
men  high  in  official  power,  men  possess- 
ing great  wealth ;  that  he  must  contend 
against  those  who  were  influential  in  the 
government  of  the  State.  It  has  since 
become  known  that  even  in  the  highest 
courts  his  course  excited  opposition. 

But  he  simply  went  on  to  do  his  duty 
and  be  faithful  to  his  oath.  No  influence 
whatever  could  stay  his  hand.  Fortunate- 
ly, he  found  grand  juries  willing  to  sup- 
port him.  And  w^hat  a  mass  of  wicked- 
ness he  has  uncovered  !  The  conspiracies 
of  the  Municipal  Council  have  been  laid 
bare;  the  corruption  of  State  legislators 


has  been  exposed,  sr)metimes  bv  confes- 
sion ;  bribe-givers  and  l)ril)e-tal<ers  liave 
been  indicted  and  convicted;  thieving 
millionaires  have  been  driven  into  exile. 
And  all  this  remarkable  work  has  Ixren 
done  by  him  with  modesty,  without  self- 
advertisement,  with  unfailing  courage 
and  with  great  earnestness. 

The  (jualities  thus  revealed  arc  those 
which  the  peoj)le  must  have  in  their  pub- 
lic officers,  if  they  are  to  be  well  served. 
Api)reciation  of  them  is  best  shown  by 
promoting  those  who  possess  them  to 
places  of  the  highest  authority.  Fortu- 
nate, indeed,  is  a  State  that  has  a  Vc>\k 
whose  integrity  and  courage  and  ability 
have  been  tried  and  proved  before  all 
men,  and  who  can  be  raised  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  people's  gift.  There  are  other 
States  where  Folks  are  needed.  The  raw 
material  for  such  public  officers  is  not 
wanting  in  them,  but  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity or  on  account  of  restraining  condi- 
tions, not  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  brought 
into  the  public  service.  Such  evils  as 
those  which  Mr.  Folk  has  so  persistently 
and  successfully  attacked  exist  in  other 
American  cities,  but  in  no  other,  we  hope 
and  believe,  have  they  become  so  great 
and  so  deep-seated  as  in  St.  Louis. 
Wherever  they  are  found  there  is  work 
for  a  Folk.  Some  day  a  Folk  will  arise 
in  Philadelphia. 

It  w411  be  observed  that  the  nomination 
has  worked  no  change  in  this  fearless 
prosecutor : 

"  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  my  position.  My  mind  is  full 
of  anxious  desire  to  perform  well  the  part  that 
has  been  assigned  to  me.  I  have  been  fighting 
corruptionists  with  all  the  powers  at  my  com- 
mand, and  have  lashed  them  with  the  whip  of 
the  law.  I  have  no  favors  to  ask  of  them,  and 
no  quarter  to  give.  It  is  unrelenting  warfare 
to  the  end.  The  battle  against  boodle  has  only 
commenced  in  Missouri.  If  I  am  elected  to  a 
larger  field  of  opportunity,  I  propose  to  make 
Missouri  the  most  unhealthy  place  in  all  the 
land  for  corruptionists  to  operate  in.  With 
your  help,  and  so  long  as  God  gives  me  life  and 
strength,  I  will  combat  the  things  that  dis- 
honor and  oppress." 

These  were  his  words  to  the  convention. 
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In  one  of  his  speeches  during  the  canvass 
he  had  said : 

"If  I  am  made  Governor  the  first  rimior  of 
bribery  at  Jefferson  City  will  be  answered  by 
an  nwestigation  thorough  and  complete,  if  I 
have  to  conduct  it  myself.  I  propose  to  stamp 
uut  bribery  in  the  legislative  halls.  If  any  bill 
IS  passed  for  sandbagging  purposes  or  by  the 
use  of  money,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  veto  it,  I 
will  not  permit  railroads  to  make  the  Legis- 
lature a  tool  of  corporate  interests.  I  shall  see 
that  railroads  and  all  other  interests,  as  well 
as  individuals,  are  treated  fairly  and  justly. 
They  shall  have  all  the  ris^hts  the  law  accords 
to  them,  but  no  more.  I  propose  to  put  an  end 
to  the  'Indian'  business  t referring  to  the  in- 
timidation of  voters  at  the  polls  by  gangs  of 
hired  rutVians]  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 
Every  Democrat,  whether  he  be  for  the  ma- 
chine or  against  the  machine,  every  Repub- 
lican, tv'ery  Populist,  every  Socialist,  every 
man  of  every  party  and  of  no  party,  shall  have 
the  right  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  just  as  he 
pleases  without  interference,  and  without  be- 
ing slugged  by  a  lot  of  ruffians." 

But  how  is  Mr.  Folk  to  obtain  the  leg- 
islation he  desires — concerning  bribery, 
franchises,  direct  nominations,  etc. — from 
a  Legislature  not  in  sympathy  with  him,  if 
such  a  Legislature  should  be  elected,  and 
how  is  he  to  accomplish  his  projected 
executive  reforms  if  the  people  elect  Mr. 
Cook  and  Mr.  Allen,  'vhom  his  machine 
enemies  induced  the  convention  to  nomi- 
nate for  Secretary  of  State  and  for  Audi- 
tor, respectively,  and  who  by  virtue  of 
their  ofifices  would  be  powerful  members 
of  important  boards?  His  foes  in  St. 
Louis  and  elsewhere,  expert  in  politics, 
procured  for  these  men  in  many  places 
instructions  which  were  thoughtlessly  ac- 
cepted by  honest  delegates,  and  which 
these  delegates  would  not  disobey.  The 
same  foes  will  strive  to  elect  a  Legisla- 
ture that  will  give  him  little  or  no  sup- 
port. 

The  Republicans  of  Missouri  can  re- 
lieve him  of  these  two  dead  weights  on 
his  ticket,  and  can  assist  in  electing  a 
Legislature  that  will  hold  uo  his  hands. 
It  is  their  duty  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Folk  should  be  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor by  the  Republicans  at  their  con- 
vention, and  the  remaining  places  on 
their  ticket  should  be  filled  with  the 
names  of  Republicans  who  would  fight 
with  him  against  corruption  and  injus- 
tice. He  is  to  be  Governor ;  the  Demo- 
cratic ring  cannot  defeat  him.     The  de- 


fection of  Democratic  bribe-givers  and 
bribe-takers  and  their  friends  will  be 
much  more  than  made  good  by  Republi- 
can votes,  lie  ought  not  to  be  hampered 
in  ofltice  by  the  opposition  of  the  ring's 
two  candidates  for  subordinate  places. 
The  situation  is  such,  and  the  need  of 
Missouri  is  so  urgent,  that  mere  partisan- 
ship should  be  laid  aside,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Folk  is  concerned.  The  good  men  of 
Missouri,  all  the  foes  uf  that  a.-tounding 
corruption  which  has  shocked  the  civil- 
ized world,  whether  they  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  should  now  stand  together, 
not  only  for  his  election,  but  also  for  the 
defeat  of  his  enemies  and  to  give  him  a 
free  hand  for  the  good  work  to  which  he 
has  been  called. 

The  Alleged  Wickedness  of  War 

We  confess  that  we  have  been  sur- 
prised by  the  editorial  comments  upon 
Count  Tolstoy's  superbly  fallacious  ar- 
ticle in  the  London  Times  upon  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  The  article  is  mag- 
nificent in  the  grandeur  of  the  truth  that 
it  stands  for  and  beautiful  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  appeal  to  the  human  tiger 
to  become  a  gentle  and  long-suiTering 
tiger,  henceforth.  Most  of  the  journalis- 
tic comments  upon  it  have  been  trivial 
or  worse.  They  have  tried  to  refute  those 
arguments  that  are  irrefutable  and  have 
betrayed  a  blank  unconsciousness  of 
fundamental  fallacies. 

The  cruelty  and  the  waste  of  war  are 
immeasurable,  indescribable.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  war  is  preventable  every  man 
who  apologizes  for  it,  or  who  helps  to 
precipitate  it,  is  an  incarnate  devil, 
whether  he  sits  on  a  throne,  writes  news- 
paper leaders,  or  mumbles  ecclesiastical 
ofibberish  over  candles  and  incense  at 
high  altars.  So  far  Count  Tolstoy  is 
right,  and  there  is  something  as  refresh- 
ing as  a  wind  from  the  steppes  in  the 
straightforward  truth-telling  that  he  be- 
stows upon  all  driveling  fools  that  try  to 
"  reconcile  "  war  w^ith  the  Christian  Gos- 
pel. If  the  Christian  gospel  has  any  con- 
tent whatever,  it  is  good- will,  gentleness 
and  justice.  To  talk  about  reconciling 
war  with  the  spirit  of  peace  is  to  blas- 
pheme against  common  sense. 

Not  less  inane  is  the  attempt  to  recon- 
cile war  with  reason.  War,  as  every  man 
knows  whose  wits  have  not  been  fuddled 
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with  closet  i)liil()S(jpliy,  is  an  explosion 
of  instinct .  vvliilf  reason  is  psychological- 
ly the  antithesis  and  inhihitor  of  instinct. 
Psychologically  there  is  no  diflerencc 
whatever,  except  in  ))oint  of  niagnitnde, 
hetvveen  the  conduct  of  a  nation  that  un- 
necessarily goes  to  war  and  the  conduct 
of  an  infuriated  baby  that  tries  to  claw 
its  nurse's  eyes  out.  Fn  neither  i"asi'  have 
motor-impulses  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  reason. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  tin-  splendid 
truth  in  Tolstoy's  fearless  indictment 
plunges  headlong  over  the  precipice  of 
fallacy.  The  old  Count  pleads  with  in- 
stinctive, half-savage  nations,  with  the 
pathetic  earnestness  of  a  man  who  calls 
on  devil-fish  to  be  magnanimous. 

Count  Tolstoy  has  as  little  respect  for 
science  as  for  ecclesiasticism,  and  he 
therefore  necessarily  goes  astray  when 
he  approaches  the  real  difficulties  of  his 
subject;  for  science  alone  can  guide  us 
to  true  opinions  upon  the  ethics  of  war. 
Now  the  beginning  of  science  is  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  beginning  of  a  sound 
moral  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  war  is  a 
discrimination  made  between  those  na- 
tions of  the  earth  that  have  attained  a 
sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  solve  the 
problems  of  existence  by  intellectual 
means,  and  those  nations  that  are  still  in 
the  instinctive  or  motor-impulse  stage  of 
their  evolution.  This  is  a  discrimination 
that  Count  Tolstoy  is  incapable  of  mak- 
ing, and  which  it  would  be  humiliating 
for  him  to  make  if  he  were  capable. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
possibly  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  are 
on  the  whole  rational  enough  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  to  perceive  the  folly 
and  the  wastefulness  of  war ;  Russia  is 
not;  the  barbarian  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  not.  This  is  the  fact,  the  condition, 
to  which  our  ethical  theories  must  be  ad- 
justed. 

So  long  as  this  condition  persists  one 
of  three  things  must  be  done.  The  rea- 
soning peoples  must  put  forth  their  best 
endeavors  to  guide,  restrain  and  educate 
the  instinctive  peoples  by  intellectual  and 
moral  means  if  possible.  Failing  in  any 
instance  to  accomplish  this,  they  must 
meekly  stand  still  and  be  slaughtered ;  or, 
finally,  they  must  resist  aggression  with 
force. 

The  most  inspiring  fact  of  modern 
times  is  the  civilizing  activity  of  the  rea- 


soning nations.  When  the  history  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  criituri  '  dl 
he  seen  in  true  pnjspectivc,  five  <  ;.  :  l-s 
from  now,  the  marvelous  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  disci|)lining  the  millions 
of  niankincj,  in  developing  .sonic  rurli- 
ments  of  rca.son  in  them,  in  restraining 
somewhat  mere  .savage  impulse,  will 
stand  forth  in  s|>lendirl  relief.  lint  the 
work  is  only  begun.  Frtjni  time  to  time 
there  will  he  wild  outbursts  of  savage 
fury  that  will  have  to  be  quelled  by  means 
that  brutal  beings  can  understand.  From 
time  to  time  also,  nations  half-instinctive, 
half  rational,  like  Russia,  will  try  to  en- 
croach upon  the  preserves  of  other  peo- 
ples and  will  have  to  be  resisted,  in  the 
interest  of  justice. 

If  these  j)lain  scientific  deductions  from 
obvious  facts  are  accejjted,  the  alleged 
wickedness  of  war  becomes  a  question  of 
particulars.  We  cannot  say  with  Tol- 
stoy that  war  is  always  and  cverywdierc 
wicked,  just  because  it  is  monstrous,  hor- 
rible, insensate  in  its  cruelty.  Earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  floods  and 
conflagrations  also  are  monstrous  and 
horrible  in  their  insensate  destructive- 
ness,  but  we  do  not  say  that  these  in- 
evitable things  are  wicked.  It  is  wicked 
not  to  try  with  every  resource  at  our 
command  to  raise  the  brutal,  instinctive, 
aggressive  masses  of  mankind  to  that 
level  of  rational  development  at  which 
they  will  begin  to  substitute  intellectual 
for  physical  struggle.  It  would  be  not 
less  wicked  to  allow  a  savage  or  a  crafty 
and  unscrupulous  Power  to  place  the  yoke 
of  subjection  upon  anv  people  that  has 
attained  intellectual  and  moral  freedom. 


A  Plea  for  Color 

The  American  that  visits  various 
summer  resorts  of  his  own  country, 
whether  in  the  mountains  or  on  the 
New  England  coast,  after  having  spent 
a  few  months  in  European  travel,  finds 
himself  wondering  why,  notwithstand- 
ing their  unsurpassed  natural  beauty, 
the  American  places  so  often  present  a 
rather  cold  and  lonely  aspect  to  the 
eye.  It  is  only  after  he  has  gone  back 
and  forth  between  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica a  number  of  times,  and  has  begun 
to  analyze  his  first  impressions,  that 
he  discovers  the  cause  of  this  Ameri- 
can severity.     It  is  poverty  of  color. 
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Nature  is  not  to  blame.  Our  skies  endless  variety  of  river  craft  the  color- 
are  as  blue,  our  sunsets  as  ^dorious,  as  '\n^  of  Rotterdam.  Combinations  of 
any  that  the  old  world  can  reveal,  bri^dit  with  dull  greens  and  black,  with 
Our  vegetation  is  as  rich  in  all  the  here  and  there  a  touch  of  red  or  yel- 
shades  of  green,  from  the  pale  olive  low,  give  the  dominant  note  to  the 
gray  of  the   Lombardy   poplar  to  the  whole. 

dark  hues  of  the  hendock  and  pine,  as  So  it  is  throughout  Europe  wherever 

is  the  vegetation  of  the  European  Con-  one  goes.     On  the   Lake  of  Thun,  at 

tinent  between  Holland  and  the  Aus-  Lucerne,   at   Lugano,   at   Rellagio  and 

trian    Tyrol.      Possibly    there    is   rela-  Como,  and  above  all  at  Venice,  color 

tively   a   little   more  blue  and   a   little  everywhere  of  every  hue,  color  with- 

less  yellow  in  our  sunlight  than  in  Eu-  out  stint,  but  always  softened,  always 

rope,     which     partly     accounts    for    a  harmonized    in    some    prevailing   tone, 

warmer  tone  in  the  foreign  landscape,  lends  a  warmth,  a  cheer,  a  life  to  every 

It  is  the  handiwork  of  man,  however,  spot.     It  takes  the  susceptible  Ameri- 

that    in    our    country    is    primarily    at  can    captive,   and    makes   him    wonder 

fault.  what  it  is  that  has  been  so  utterly  left 

Skirting  the  southern  coast  ol  Dev-  out  of  his  life  hitherto, 
onshire  or  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  a  Returning  to  his  native  land,  what 
clear  summer  morning,  the  American  docs  he  find?  He  steams  up  New  York 
traveler  enjoying  his  first  view  of  Eng-  Harbor,  the  most  magnificent  deep 
lish  landscape  is  captivated  by  the  water  bay  in  the  world,  crowded  every- 
soft  harmony  of  delicate  shades  of  where  with  steam  and  sailing  vessels, 
green,  of  rich  red-brown  earth  and  of  all  of  them  hopelessly  ugly  in  black 
soft  gray  and  brown  colors  on  walls  and  white,  except  the  bizarre  red  ferry- 
and  roofs.  Heading  across  to  the  coast  boats.  He  walks  the  streets  of  the 
of  France,  he  views  the  red-tiled  roofs  city  crow^ded  with  cars  all  in  vivid 
and  picturesque  chimneys  of  P>oulogne-  yellow.  He  gazes  overhead  at  cars  all 
Sur-Mer,  presenting  an  exquisite  pic-  dingy  red.  He  strolls  past  houses  and 
ture  in  their  setting  of  yellow  sand  public  buildings  in  their  vivid  con- 
dunes,  of  the  blackening  gray  of  the  trasts  of  glaring  hues.  Nowhere  does 
breakwater,  and  of  the  long  green  he  see  harmony,  nowhere  any  soft 
slopes  of  the  fortifications.  Voyaging  shadings,  nowhere  any  artistic  combi- 
on  perhaps  to  the  quaint  old  city  of  nation.  Still,  he  sees  that  the  existence 
Rotterdam,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  of  color  has  been  discovered  and  he 
by  a  wealth  of  color  such  as  he  had  can  cherish  the  hope  that  some  day  a 
never  dreamed  of.  Perhaps  nowhere  portion  of  his  yellow  countrymen  at 
else  in  the  world  are  the  possibilities  of  least  may  learn  how  to  use  it  properly, 
green,  commingled  with  black  and  But  outside  of  New  York  City,  the 
gray,  so  superbly  realized.  The  mazes  very  existence  of  color  seems  almost 
of  shipping  in  the  j\Iaas  offer  an  al-  to  have  been  forgotten  or  never  discov- 
most  endless  combination  of  these  ered.  Here  and  there  the  summer  cot- 
tints,  and  so  do  the  walls  and  roofs  of  tages  of  the  wealthy  are  covered  in 
the  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  ca-  with  soft-toned  gray  shingles  or  dis- 
nals.  Journeying  to  Cologne  the  trav-  play  a  red  chimney  pot  over  the  roof : 
eler  finds  there  yet  brighter  colorings,  but  for  the  most  part,  American  "  re- 
On  the  principal  residence  streets  of  sorts  "  are  still  congregations  of  glar- 
the  newer  quarters  every  conceivable  ing  w-hite  or  yellow  clapboards.  Sail- 
tint  of  green,  yellow  and  red,  always  ing  along  the  Maine  coast  or  on  inland 
excepting  the  raw  primary  shades,  is  lakes  one  never  sees  a  red  or  yellow 
seen  in  external  house  decoration,  sail,  and  rarely  a  schooner  of  the  old 
w^hile  the  banks  of  flowers  and  shrubs  type,  painted  in  harmonizing  shades  of 
in  the  little  gardens  and  the  endless  black  and  green.  The  steamboats  are 
array  of  flowers  in  window  boxes  com-  glaring  white  monstrosities  with  black 
bine  in  a  glowing  harmony  that  to  the  funnels.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
color-loving  eye  is  fairly  intoxicating,  world,  outside  of  stupid  human  minds, 
Taking  the  day  boat  on  the  Rhine  for  Avhy  the  waters  of  Casco  Bay  and  of 
Coblenz  or  Mainz,  one  sees  again   in  Frenchman's  Bay  should  not  be  as  bril- 
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Haul  willi  life  and  coloi-  as  Xhv  vvatrrs 
of  the  Maas,  or  of  the  Adriatic.  lu- 
iU'v<.\,  llic  possibilities  of  tlicsc  Aincri- 
can  waters  arc  almost  nnrivalrd.  It 
lU'i'ds  only  a  oolordovinj^^  I)i'oi>U'  to 
inak'i'  thcni  as  haniioniously  beaut ifid 
as  any  dreamed  of  fairyland. 

We  shall  have  this  color-lovinpj  ])ec)- 
ple  in  America  after  a  wliilc.  r)ne  of 
our  most  scholarly  historians  has  said 
that  American  life  is  poor  in  beauty. 
because  the  coloniziji^"  movement  se- 
lected from  the  old  world  the  ])e(^ple 
that  hated  beauty — whicli  was  in  their 
minds  associated  with  Romanism — and 
left  the  beauty-loviui^  people  to  per- 
])etuate  their  kind  in  the  older  lands. 
The  generalization  may  be  too  sweej)- 
ing-,  but  it  is  not  altogether  imtrue. 
The  present  immigration  movement  is 
])ringing  to  us  the  ])eoples  of  Southern 
Europe,  including  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  light-hearted,  color-loving 
children  of  Italy.     Let  them  come ! 

Love  After  Marriage 

If  love  before  marriage  is  an  inspira- 
tion, as  we  remarked  last  week,  it  be- 
comes a  fine  art  afterward.  The  painter 
who  imagines  a  beautiful  picture  is  like 
the  lover,  happily  filled  with  the  prophecy 
of  design.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
make  the  picture,  and  it  is  quite  another 
proposition  to  be  a  husband,  and  to 
realize  in  life  the  anticipation  of  court- 
ship days.  Both,  however,  are  possible. 
The  artist  must  remain  faithful  to  his 
ideal,  and  a  tireless  workman.  There 
will  be  days  of  despair,  nights  of  sicken- 
ing disappointment ;  but  the  piety  of  art 
constrains  him,  an  immortal  love  draws 
him  again  and  again  to  the  dear  task.  He 
is  like  a  wrestling  Jacob  determined  to 
reveal  the  spirit  of  his  thought  in  color 
and  symmetry.  No  wonder  the  picture 
surpasses  his  original,  lover  inspiration. 
Now,  marriage  is  such  a  masterpiece  of 
love  as  this.  It  is  the  canvas  upon  which 
we  test  the  genuineness  of  lover  inspira- 
tion. If  the  result  is  unsightly,  it  is  be- 
cause the  married  ones  have  failed  of 
fidelity,  not  so  often  to  one  another  as 
to  the  ideal  upon  which  marriage  is 
based.  But  if  they  are  as  wise  as  ser- 
pents in  dealing  with  one  another,  and 
as  harmless  as  doves,  if  they  have  the  wit 
to  touch  with  light  the  dark  lines  in  the 


character  of  eadi,  marriage  becomes  the 
one  ])erfe(t  demonstration  of  love.  It 
is  a  (harming,  dramatic  commerce  in 
Imiiian  nature,  containing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  interest,  gravitv,  hinnor,  pathos; 
all  the  lights  of  love,  from  the  white  altar 
|)lace  to  the  merry  fireside;  from  the 
shekinahed  cradle  to  the  faded  rose  in 
the  life-giving  woman's  cheek.  So  far 
from  being  a  "  cure  "  for  love,  it  is  love 
developed  in  a  myriad  more  forms  than 
to   courtship   is   possible. 

The  fact  remains,  lunvever,  that  many 
marriages  are  partial  or  total  failures. 
This  is  because  husbands  and  wives  clo 
not  recognize  the  necessary  change  from 
inspiration  to  art  in  the  development  of 
love.  They  are  like  two  fools,  who  have 
**  staked  a  claim,"  without  having  the 
energy  or  wit  to  work  it.  This  is  why 
so  often  an  adventurer  or  adventuress 
works  it  for  them.  The  wife  meets  an- 
other man  who  "  understanrls  "  her,  and 
the  husband  finds  a  po]ji)y-lipped  woman 
who  "  appreciates  "  him.  The  original 
sin  consisted  in  not  appreciating  anrl  un- 
derstanding one  another.  But  many 
married  people  think  they  understand 
one  another  when  they  have  discovered 
every  fault  and  limitation  each  of  them 
has.  This  is  the  comprehension  of  ene- 
mies, not  of  people  who  love.  The  higher 
criticism  of  love  consists  mainly  in  dis- 
covering, holding  fast  to  one  another's 
virtues  and  attractions. 

The  chief  trouble  with  many  is  that 
they  die  to  one  another  after  marriage. 
The  wife  forgets  to  practice  the  cunning 
of  her  maidenhood,  just  as  she  gives  up 
her  music  and  other  pretty  accomplish- 
ments. And  while  the  husband  may  not 
know  in  what  the  death  consists,  he 
misses  both  the  cunning  and  the  music. 
The  wife  who  imagines  that  there  is 
virtue  in  such  self-effacement  has  not 
sufficiently  studied  her  problem.  She  is 
foolish,  improvident  in  that  she  surren- 
ders only  the  mechanical,  serving,  slave 
side  of  her  nature.  If  she  expects  to 
receive  a  good  lover's  interest  upon  her 
capital  she  must  give  all  she  is  capable 
of  being.  She  must  not  discard  a  single 
coquettish  grace,  nor  by  any  means  that 
peculiar  gift  women  have  of  saying 
pretty  things.  If  she  must  work,  let  her 
serve  gayly.  It  is  not  drudgery  that  makes 
her  unattractive,  it  is  the  way  she  aban- 
dons herself  to  the  scrubbing-brush  side 
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ut  lite,  riic  aund  and  spirit  have  power 
over  all  conditions  and  environment,  else 
we  shoidd  still  be  aboriginals  with  no 
marital  or  other  virtnous  ideals.  Iwen  in 
sickness,  unless  the  brain  is  actually  af- 
fected, hysteria  and  melancholia  are  in- 
excusable ;  and  they  blight  the  matri- 
monial atmosphere  almost  as  much  as 
some  of  the  grosser  vices  like  drunken- 
ness. 

Another  thing,  virtue  is  not  the  sort 
of  self-abnegation  some  women  think  it 
is,  but  it  is  the  manner  of  self-assertion. 
Not  recognizing  this  fact  leads  the  wife 
often   to   forget   other  men.     This   is   a 
mistake  the  most  virtuous  married  man 
never     commits.      He     cannot.      From 
adolescence  to  old  age  he  has  a  seeing 
power  for  femininity  that  never  fails,  a 
gallant  ixituition  that  takes  cognizance  of 
her  presence,  and  there  is  at  least  a  rude 
grace   in   its  efTect  upon   his  character. 
It  prevents  his  being  an  everlasting  sav- 
age,    for     one     thing.      Many    married 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  lose  the  legiti- 
mate sense  of  sex.     They  have  a  false 
notion   of  propriety  which   forbids  this 
natural  and  innocent  expression  of  per- 
sonality.    They  deliberately  sacrifice  the 
beautiful  charm  of  being  sweetly,  eter- 
nally different  from  men.    Their  vitality 
is  no  longer  mystical,  esoteric,  but  their 
whole    stupid,    uninspired    mind    is    re- 
vealed.    They  have,  indeed,  ceased  to  be 
feminine  in  any  sense  save  a  perfunctorv 
and  domestic  sense.     In  assuming  this 
married-nun  relation  to  life  they  do  es- 
cape the  notice  of  all  men,  especially  of 
their  own  husbands.     A  man  may  have 
an  affection  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
his  wife,  but  he  will  not  find  her  attract- 
ive  unless   such   she   really  is.     And   a 
woman  who  is  attractive  to  her  own  hus- 
band  is   by   the   same   law   admired   by 
other  men.     But  where  does  the   fault 
lie  in  that?    The  truth  is,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  young  and  old  bachelor  maids, 
it  is  the  chief  duty  of  all  wives  to  make 
themselves     good,     patient,     wise     and 
adorable.      No   amount  of  public   piety, 
social  or  intellectual  distinction  or   set- 
tlement working  energy  will  atone   for 
her  deficiencies  in  this  ethic  of  the  mar- 
ried life. 

If  we  purposely  ignore  the  husband's 
obligations  in  the  marital  state,  it  is  not 
because  he  has  none,  but  because  a  rude 
sort  of  temperamental  incomprehension 


renders  him  so  often  incapable  of  meet- 
ing them.  Iwery  intelligent  married 
vvoman  faces  this  fact  graciously  and 
forgives  him.  He  is  simply  the  raw  ma- 
terial out  of  which  she  achieves  a  family 
and  happiness.  She  prefers  his  invinci- 
ble ignorance  about  many  matters,  if 
she  is  clever,  to  being  married  to  an  ab- 
normal, sensitized  man,  who  weakens  all 
her  frailties  by  understanding  and  sym- 
pathizing with  them.  Such  a  husband 
develops  hysteria  jn  the  wife,  as  a  rule, 
which  he  can  no  more  cure  than  whisky 
cures  drunkenness.  The  perfect  hus- 
band does  not  exist,  indeed,  because  there 
is  no  demand  for  him.  No  woman  asks 
it,  since  being  a  perfect  husband  is  not 
primarily  a  man's  business  in  the  world. 
He  would  be  a  sort  of  matrimonial  prig 
whom  wives  would  find  tiresome.  In- 
numerable ills  would  follow  his  advent, — 
not  the  least  being  the  loss  of  the  sense 
of  superiority,  which  all  wives  have  se- 
cretly, and  which  is  really  essential  to 
their  consciousness.  They  endure  the 
hardships  of  the  married  life  cheerfully 
from  this  basis.  To  deprive  them  of  it 
would  be  like  bereaving  them  of  the  femi- 
nine power  of  condescension,  which  is 
one  of  their  dearest  attributes. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
then,  is  that  romantic  love  does  survive 
marriage,  but  that  the  fine  art  of  it  de- 
pends upon  the  wife  more  than  upon 
the  husband. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Pronunciamento 

In  The  Commoner  of  last  week  Mr. 
Bryan  puts  himself  forward  to  under- 
take "  the  work  of  organizing  the  radical 
and  progressive  element  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party."  What  he  proposes  looks 
very  much  like  splitting  the  Democratic 
party  and  organizing  a  new  party.  He 
does  not  expect  to  have  behind  him  the 
majority  of  the  party  as  it  now  is.  In- 
deed, he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
he  puts  no  trust  in  Mr.  Parker  or  his 
supporters.  He  feels  himself  commis- 
sioned to  be  the  leader  who  will  give  the 
party  new  issues  and  completely  reor- 
ganize it  on  a  new  platform. 

And  we  must  admit  that  the  platform 
he  presents  has  its  real  merits.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  silver  issue  is  for  the  present 
dead,  and  he  does  not  propose  to  reopen 
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il  cxiTpl  AS  Iiis  ( iiciiiics,  the  wicked  Re-  l»c  iinuli  grcatt-r.     Such  national  owncr- 

|uil)lic;iiis,   sli;ill    iiiiiii.isK    (In  ii    |)iiri)«)Si'S  sliip  wc  <K*sirc,  hut  wc  are  more  nidical 

.111(1  Iry  lo  wilhthaw  ^ictiihiu  ks  and  snh  .iiid  nmrt'  trnslful  r»f  the  jxoplr  than  is 

slilnli'    for  ihiiii   hank   iiolis,  and   cslah  Mr.    r>i\an;   wc   woul«I   ^\vv  thr  owncr- 

lish  a  ,L;i-cal  ccnlral    Ihnlcd  States   I'.ank  s\\\\>   and    (unliol   to   the    Nation,   not   to 

and   hranch    hanks.       Ilnii    lie   will    ni.sh  llic  Stales. 

a^ain  to  the  tleiense  of  the  people  a^^ainst  Nor  do   we  (jhjirct   to  an   incfjin(!   lax. 

the  forays  of  the  money  power  in  Wall  It  is  the  fairest  of  all  taxes,  hnt  the  seri- 

Street.  ons  diflicnlty   ahout  an   income  tax  law 

The  ^reat  measnre  which  Mr.  liryan  is  in  its  operation.  Such  a  tax  makes 
now  i)roposes  to  hrinj;-  icjrward,  and  on  more  tronhle  in  its  execntion  than  any 
which  he  will  rally  the  radical  and  <»tli(i-.  I  f  all  rich  men,  and  men  of  mo<l- 
l)ro};ressive  element  of  the  Democratic  crate  means,  were  honest  and  wonld  tell 
party,  is  the  pnhlic  ownership  of  the  rail-  truly  what  their  income  had  hcen,  it 
roatis,  trolley  lines,  tclcj^rai)hs  and  light-  would  go  smoothly;  hnt  men  do  not  like 
iug  plants  of  the  country.  The  tele-  to  tell  just  what  income  they  have,  and 
graphs  (and,  we  sui)pose,  telephones)  he  a  great  deal  of  prying  would  he  necessary 
would  have  owned  hy  the  National  Gov-  that  the  taxes  might  he  correctly  assessed, 
ernment,  the  railroads  by  the  several  The  enactment  of  an  income  tax  law  is 
States,  the  trolleys  and  gas  and  electric  probably  as  far  off  as  the  enactment  of 
lighting  plants  by  the  municipalities.  It  a  law  to  purchase  our  railroads, 
is  the  destruction  of  monopolies  that  he  The  election  of  federal  judges  is  a  dif- 
is  after,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  trusts,  ferent  matter.  He  would  have  them 
Further,  he  wants  an  income  tax,  the  ''  elected  for  a  limited  term,"  and  not 
election  of  federal  judges  for  limited  created  by  executive  appointment;  for, 
terms,  and  the  popular  selection  of  post-  says  he,  ''  election  for  a  stated  period 
masters.  Scarce  a  reference  does  he  would  bring  the  judiciary  into  closer 
make  to  imperialism  or  the  tariff.  Mr.  touch  with  the  people,  whose  servants 
Bryan's  main  points  are  what  we  have  the  judges  are."  But  this  is  precisely 
in  good  measure  favored.  They  are  no  what  the  judges  are  not,  or  should  not 
more  Democratic  than  Republican  meas-  be.  Their  business  is  not  to  be  servants 
ures.  We  suppose  a  great  many  more  of  the  people,  but  to  judge  justly  and  in- 
Republican  municipalities  than  Demo-  telligently  between  man  and  man.  Our 
cratic  own  their  lighting  plants.  It  is  federal  judges  who  are  appointed  to 
Republican  Postmaster-Generals  that  office  which  they  hold  for  life  are  as  a 
have  urged  the  expansion  of  the  Post  Of-  whole  a  much  abler  set  of  men  than  our 
fice  system  to  take  in  the  telegraphs  and  State  judges  who  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
a  good  part  of  the  express  companies'  pie  for  a  term  of  years,  altho  the  pay  of 
service.  The  selection  of  postmasters  by  the  State  judges  is  often  tw^o-  or  three 
the  people  we  have  no  will  to  oppose.  times  that  of  the  federal  judges.    What- 

His  chief  emphasis  Mr.  Bryan  puts  on  ever  the  theory  may  be  in  practice,  a  ju- 

public   ownership   of   railroads,   and   he  diciary  appointed  for  life  brings  the  best 

opposes  national  ownership  and  proposes  results. 

State  ownership.    He  is  afraid  of  nation-  There  are  two  other  political  questions 

al  ownership  as  affording  too  great  a  before  the  country,  but  neither  of  them 

field  for  political  corruption.     Is  he  sure  yet  ready  to  crystallize  into  a  political 

there  would  be  less  of  it  in  the  legisla-  issue.     One  of  these  is  the  labor  prob- 

tures  of  forty-five,  or  forty-eight,  States  lems,  and  the  other  the  negro  question, 

than  there  would  be  in  one  national  Con-  Both  of  these  Mr.  Bryan  touches  in  a 

gress?     At  present  is  there  more  cor-  gingerly    way.     He    has    nothing    but 

ruption  in  our  immense  Post  Office  De-  platitudes  to  utter  on  the  one — ^Iie  is  the 

partment  than  there  is  in  State  capitals  ?  friend   of   labor   and   of   "  honestly   ac- 

We    believe    that    national     ownership  quired  wealth ;  "  as  to  the  other,  he  says 

would  be  very  much  freer  from  taint  of  that  the  election  of  Mr.  Parker  will  rid 

corruption  than  ownership  by  a  multitude  us  of  "  the  threat  of  a  race  issue,"  even 

of  States.    Further,  there  would  be  much  as  the  selection  of  postmasters  by  the 

less  chance  of  friction,  and  the  likelihood  people    **  would    make    it   impossible   to 

of  harmonious  operation  of  lines  would  force    colored    postmasters    upon    white 
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communities."    This  is  all  he  has  to  give  been   less  than   5   deaths  for   10,000  of 

upon  this  topic,  and  it  is  enough  to  show  population.     When  antitoxin  was  intro- 

us  how  little  regard  he  has  for  the  rights  duced  Chicago  had  a  population  of   i,- 

uf  the  dear  euiuuion  people,  when  they  joo,ooo    api)roxiuiately ;    at    the    present 

are    black,    and    yet    he    declares    that  time  the  population  amounts  to  1,672,000. 

*'  the  Democratic  party  nuist  devote  itself  During  these  years  of  the  use  of  anti- 

to  the  protection  of  human  rights;  "  but  toxin    the   population    has    increased   by 

the  human  rights  that  are  most  denied  52  per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  the 

and  refused  are  the  rights  of  those  for  actual  decrease  of  deaths  from  diphtheria 

whom  he  cares  nothing.  has  been  over  63  per  cent. 

That  Mr.  Bryan  will  have  any  speedy  The  most  interesting  lesson  of  the  Chi- 

success  in  making  himself    the    leader,  cago  report,  however,  is  contained  in  the 

within  his  party  or  out  of  it,  of  such  a  statistics  with  regard  to  the  higher  mor- 

radical  wing  as  he  summons,  we  have  tality  when  antitoxin  is  not  administered 

little     expectation.      The     charmer    has  early  in  the  cases.     Of  the  total,  nearly 

ceased  to  charm.  7,500,  cases  that  were  treated  by  the  De- 

^  partment  of  Health  physicians,  about  600 

r^ir^Ufkr...;^     Anfifr^vin  were  treated  on  the  first  day  of  the  dis- 

Diphtheria  Antitoxin  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^(^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

There  are  many  who  are  still  dubious  these    cases,    the    mortality    rate    being 

with    regard    to    the    efficaciousness    of  scarcely  more  than  3^   of    I    per    cent, 

diphtheria  serum  to  lessen  the  mortality  Nearly  2,000  cases  were  treated  on  the 

from  the  dread  disease,  and  as  a  conse-  second  day,  and  of  these  28  died,  a  mor- 

quence  are  distrustful  of  other  modern  tality  rate  of  about  ij^  per  cent.     Over 

medical  methods.   Those  whose  interest  in  2,500  cases  were  treated  on  the  third  day 

the  matter  is  sincere  should  read  the  statis-  and  85  died,  a  mortality  rate  of  nearly 

tics  given  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Com-  3 14  per  cent.     About  1,400  cases  were 

missioner  of  Health  of  Chicago,  which  treated  on  the  fourth  day;  148  of  them 

has  for  its  subject  the  comparative  mor-  died,  a  mortality  rate  of  nearly  11   per 

tality  in  diphtheria  before  and  after  the  cent.   Nearly  i  ,000  cases  were  not  treated 

introduction   of  the   antitoxin   treatment  until  the  fourth  day,  and  of  these  216 

into  the  city  of  Chicago.    These  statistics  died,    over    23    per    cent.      The    impor- 

are  all  the  more  deserving  of  confidence  tance,    then,    of    having    antitoxin    ad- 

because  they  do  not  come  from  doctors  ministered  as  early  as    possible    in    the 

at  random,  but  are  the  definite  reports  cases  is  emphasized  by  this  report,  and 

of  the  regularly  appointed  administrators  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  physician  a 

of  the  health  department  of  the  city.  free  hand  in  the  matter,  so  that  he  may 

The  first  dose  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  disease  by 
administered  was  on  October  5th,  1895.  counteracting  the  toxins  formed  in  the 
Since  that  time  7,435  cases  of  diphtheria,  system,  constitutes  an  almost  infallible 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  having  been  means  for  securing  the  recovery  of  the 
verified  by  special  bacteriological  exami-  patient  after  only  a  slight  illness, 
nation  in  every  case,  have  been  thus  Unfortunately,  those  who  are  still  op- 
treated.  Of  these  479  died,  a  mortality  posed  to  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  have  so 
rate  of  not  quite  6j^  per  cent.  Accord-  affected  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
ing  to  the  records  of  the  Department  of  they  are  in  contact  that  there  is  often 
Health  of  the  city  the  average  mortality  some  hesitation  in  allowing  the  physician 
without  antitoxin  is  still  what  it  was  be-  to  employ  antitoxin  at  the  early  stage 
fore  the  introduction  of  antitoxin — that  of  the  disease,  when  it  is  most  effective, 
is,  about  35  per.  cent.  Some  idea  of  the  but  when  there  are  often  very  few,  if 
saving  of  life  that  has  been  thus  effected  any,  symptoms  of  an  alarming  nature 
can  be  gathered  from  other  data  fur-  present.  There  can  no  longer  be  any 
nished  in  the  report.  Before  the  ad-  doubt  about  the  absolute  innocuousness 
ministration  of  antitoxin  there  were  over  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  itself.  It  has  now 
12  deaths  every  year  from  diphtheria  for  been  given  in  millions  of  cases,  and  while 
every  10,000  of  population;  since  anti-  some  deaths  have  been  reported,  it  is 
toxin   has   been    introduced   there    have  now  well  recognized  that  they  are  due  to 
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some  loniplication  or  accident  and  never  lalior  is  "  infamous."     The  prisoners  in 

to  the  .intitoxin  itself,  and  in  recent  years,  tli<'  rliaiii  j^an^  wear  the  striperl  elothin^j 

tlu)  the  nninher  of  injections  has  j^aown  of    the    penitentiary.      They    have    iron 

enormously,  such  reports  have  practically  manacles  riveted  on  their  le^s  that  can 

ceased.   'J'his  great  humanitarian  remedy,  he  removed  only  with  the  chisel.     They 

then,  must  he  allowed   to  exert   its    full  have    to   sleep    in    their    clothes.      Their 

Iherapentic  aelion  as  early  as  possible  in  inanacles    are   on    them    nij^ht   and    flay, 

the  cases.  They  work  thus  on  the  public  roads  bc- 

»^^  fore    the    public    eye.      Convict    j^uards 

watch    them     with     rifle    and     shotgun. 

A    Blow    to   Convict   Camps  'I'herc  is  a* whipping  boss  with  his  whip, 

a  heavy  leathern  strap  two  and  a  half  to 

JuDCF.   Emory    Spf.kr,    sitting   in    the  three  feet  long,  and  it  is  freely  used  if  the 

District  Court  of  the  Southern  District  gang  docs  not  work  "  like  fighting  fire." 

of  Georgia,  has  had  occasion  to  deliver  A  case  was  testified  to  in  which  a  white 

some  very  important  opinions,  and  none  boy  (but  that  makes  no  difference)  with 

clearer  or  more  important  than  that  late-  one  arm  was  compelled  to  put  his  head 

ly  delivered  as  to  the  right 'of  a  police  between  the  legs  of  a  big  negro  and  im- 

magistrate  to  sentence  those  guilty  of  a  movably    held    while    lashed.      The    of- 

pettv  numicipal  ofTense  to  the  chain-gang,  fensc  for  which  the  boy  had  been  scn- 

The  case  was  one  of  habeas  corpus  de-  tenccd  was  "  loitering  in  the  depot." 
mandcd  in  behalf  of  Henry  Jamison,  Other  offenses  were  "  disorderly  con- 
sentenced  by  the  Recorder  of  Macon  to  duct,"  riding  a  bicycle  too  fast,  standing 
seven  months'  hard  labor  in  the  public  on  the  park  grass,  loitering  in  the  rail- 
chain-gang.  Jamison  was  a  poor  day  la-  road  yard,  and  careless  driving.  For 
borer,  whether  white  or  black  makes  no  such  offenses  men  and  boys  are  sent  to 
difference.  He  was  arrested  twice  the  the  chain-gang  for  months  and  lashed 
same  day  on  the  charge  that  he  was  if  they  do  not  work  hard  enough  to  satis- 
drunk  and  disorderly,  and  was  sentenced  fy  the  whipping  boss, 
on  two  counts  to  an  aggregate  fine  of  The  evidence  is  plain  that  such  punish- 
sixty  dollars  or  seven  months  in  the  ment  is  "  infamous,"  and  can  only  be  in- 
county  chain-gang.  The  right  to  the  flicted  constitutionally  after  trial  by  jury, 
services  of  this  chain-gang  has  been  sold  Doubtless  hundreds  and  thousands  have 
by  the  city  of  Macon  for  $8,000.  Of  thus  been  illegally  punished  for  minor  or 
course,  Jamison  was  unable  to  pay  the  trivial  offenses.  This  decision,  which 
sixty  dollars,  and  to  the  chain-gang  he  liberated  Henry  Jamison,  is  an  exceed- 
had  to  jR-o.  But  he  had  friends  who.  were  ingly  important  one,  and  we  wish  it 
detemiined  to  test  the  legality  of  the  sen-  might  break  up  the  system  of  punishment 
tence,  such  a  sentence  as  has  maintained  for  petty  offenses  in  certain  States,  where 
the  chain-gang  and  has  enriched  the  the  object  sometimes  seems  to  be  less  the 
Macon  treasury,  much  to  the  indignation  maintenance  of  public  order  than  the 
of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia  supply,  at  the  expense  of  the  poorest  peo- 
who  are  trying  to  break  up  the  system  pie,  of  a  source  of  income  to  the  towns  or 
of  chain-gangs  and  convict  camps ;  and  the  State.  But  the  system,  infamous  as 
the  case  was  brought  before  the  United  it  is,  will  die  hard. 
States  Court  and  Judge  Speer.  ^ 

The  case  depends  on  the  right  of  a 
petty  municipal  judge  to  sentence  a  man,  Popular  Universities  in  France 
without  trial  by  jury,  to  an  infamous  pun- 
ishment. Judge  Speer  decides  that  the  A  very  interesting  educational  move- 
chain-gang  is  such  an  infamous  punish-  ment  has  developed  among  the  French 
ment  as,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  socialists  almost  unknown  to  the  world 
United  States,  requires  trial  by  jury  for  in  general.  In  form  the  Universites 
its  infliction.  His  argument  is  mainly  populaircs  are  much  like  the  lyceums 
devoted  to  the  proof  that  it  is  an  in-  which  used  to  be  so  popular  in  this  coun- 
famous  punishment.  He  quotes  abun-  try,  and  they  differ  from  the  University 
dant  decisions  that  imprisonment  at  hard  Extension  circles  in  that  they  are  more 
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indepcrulent  and  spoiitaiicuus,  and  have 
no  official  relation  with  the  colleges,  al- 
tho  many  of  the  lecturers  are  professors 
who  do  this  work  for  little  or  no  pay. 
There  are  many  such  circles  in  Paris  and 
some  other  cities,  each  supported  largely 
by  the  workingmen  and  others  of  the 
vicinity  who  attend ;  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  lecture  room  has  developed 
into  a  clul)  house  with  social  rooms,  co- 
operative restaurants  and  cheap  and 
hygienic  lodj^ings.  It  is  interesting  to 
read  over  the  topics  as  announced  every 
day  in  the  socialist  papers.  Some  are 
scientific  and  experimental,  such  as 
those  on  '*  Radium,"  "  Liquid  Air  "  and 
''  The  Evolution  of  the  Human  Type ;  " 
some  practical,  like  **  The  Fight  Against 
Tuberculosis,"  ''  Food  Adulterations " 
and  courses  in  stenography,  hygiene  and 
"  The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Parents." 
Lantern  lectures  seem  to  be  as  popular 
as  everywhere  else,  for  such  titles  as 
"  Modern  Japan,"  *'  Madagascar,"  the 
*'  St.  Louis  Exposition,"  the  '*  History 
of  Paris "  and  "  Revolutionary  Cari- 
caturists "  often  appear.  Art  is  not 
neglected,  and  readings  and  criticisms  of 
the  most  important  work  in  French  and 
foreign  literature  are  common.  Concerts, 
singing  and  dancing  classes  and  re- 
hearsals and  presentations  of  socialistic 
dramas  and  choruses  alternate  with  the 
lectures. 

The  favorite  subjects  for  addresses 
and  discussions  are,  of  course,  sociolog- 
ical, of  which  a  few  titles  will  show  the 
scope :  "  Social  Questions  in  the  Plural 
and  in  the  Singular,"  Hauptman's 
"  Weavers,"  "  Saint-Simon  and  His 
Doctrine,"  "Wells's  Anticipations,"  ''The 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the 
United  States,"  "  Economic  History  of 
the  Revolution,"  *'  The  English  Colonial 
Empire,"  "  Suicide,"  ''  The  Woman's 
Rights  Movement,"  "  Lombroso's  Opin- 
ion of  Anarchists,"  "  Lying,"  ''  Christian 
Socialism  versus  Lay  Socialism."  De- 
bates and  discussions  are  very  popular. 
One  night  there  will  be  a  Causerte  ami- 
cale  and  the  next  a  Conference  contra- 
dictoire;  no  doubt  a  very  different  thing, 
altho  we  have  known  the  one  to  change 
into  the  other  spontaneously.  One  am- 
bitious club  settled  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  God  by  the  simple  method 
of  chalking  down  the  affirmative  argu- 


ments on  one  half  the  blackboard  and  the 
negative  arguments  on  the  other,  and 
canceling  them ;  but,  unfortunately  for  an 
anxious  world,  it  is  not  stated  on  which 
side  the  balance  remained. 

Most  of  these  '*  popular  universities  " 
have  adopted  names  more  or  less  em- 
blematical or  enigmatical,  such  as 
I'raterncllc,  Soirees  ouvricre,  Zola,  X, 
Uumanitc,  Aube  sociale,  L' Effort,  Foyer 
(III  Peuple,  Co-op.cration  des  Idees. 
This  last  seems  to  have  been  an  unfor- 
tunate selection,  for  the  ideas  failed  to 
co-operate.  The  founder  and  chief  sup- 
porter discovered  that  the  club  was 
trending  toward  anarchistic  opinions 
very  different  from  what  he  had  intended, 
so  in  the  very  natural  but  fallacious  be- 
lief that  he  could  control  what  he  had 
created  he  closed  it  up.  The  members, 
however,  resented  this  unceremonious 
dissolution,  and  the  matter  had  to  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 


Dog 


It  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  telep- 

TeTeTathy     ^^^>'     ^^^^^^     ^'     ^^^^^     ^?&" 
gard    has    favored    us    with, 

about  as  surprising  as  anything  in  "She." 
We  trust  it  is  not  one  of  those  fabrica- 
tions which  writers  have  sometimes  de- 
lighted to  fool  the  world  with.  He  says 
he  had  a  painful  nightmare,  and  while 
still  in  a  half-unconscious  state  dreamed 
that  his  favorite  dog  was  dying,  that  he 
was  himself  close  to  it,  and  that  the  dog 
was  endeavoring  to  tell  him  the  facts. 
Three  days  afterward  the  body  of  the 
dog  was  found  in  the  river,  the  dog  hav- 
ing been  killed  by  a  train.  Mr.  Haggard 
believes  that  the  dog  when  dying,  or  soon 
after,  tried  to  tell  his  master  and  really 
succeeded.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
the  dog  was  not  killed  three  hours  after 
the  dream,  and  the  value  of  the  evidence 
for  dog  telepathy  depends  on  the  exact 
hour  of  the  dream  and  of  the  death,  as 
it  would  be  a  mere  case  of  accidental 
coincidence,  the  dream  happening  to  turn 
out  true,  if  the  dream  came  first.  We  do 
not  wonder  that  the  English  papers  find 
in  this  a  fruitful  subject  for  discussion, but 
we  fear  that  it  will  give  rise  to  a  series 
of  telepathic  incidents  along  this  new  line, 
which  has  great  possibilities.  May  we 
not  hear  from  the  Society  of  Psychical 
Research  ?    Will  Professor  James,  whose 
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laic  hook  oil  ri'Ii'i^^ioiis  cxperii'iirc  was  so 
larj^rly  an  arf;iiuu'iit  for  spiritism,  liiid 
here  ail  evidence  that  animals  have  sonis? 
Mr.  llafj^ard  thinks  the  do^^  died  first 
and  that  its  spirit  commnniealed  with  its 
master. 


Holy 


There    was    a    time    when    the 

Ciirios  ^^^^^  ^^^'^^  pious  reform  knew 
what  to  do  was  to  hurn  idols 
or  books  of  magic.  Now,  we  do  better; 
wc  put  the  books  in  libraries,  and  pub- 
lish them  as  a  source  for  the  history  of 
religion  or  language.  Just  now  the 
British  Museum  has  j)ublishcd  a  second 
volume  by  one  of  its  young  scholars,  Mr. 
Thompson,  wholly  devoted  to  preserving 
Just  such  magical  formulae  as  were 
burnt,  to  the  value  of  over  $8,000,  at 
Ephesus  as  the  result  of  St.  Paul's 
preaching  there  two  years.  As  to  idols, 
we  put  them  in  missionary  museums,  or 
museums  of  religion,  like  that  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  What  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  idols  may  be  made 
one  day  when  the  miraculous  images 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Christianity  shall 
cease  to  be  objects  of  adoration !  Take, 
for  example,  that  silver  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Antipolo,  in  the  Philip- 
pines. It  is  of  solid  silver,  five  feet  two 
inches  high,  and  it  was  dropped  down 
from  heaven,  so  they  say,  over  three 
hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been  en- 
dowed, after  the  usual  pagan  fashion, 
with  immense  wealth  of  land  and  jewels; 
and  multitudes  visit  it  from  all  the  is- 
lands at  the  annual  fiesta.  It  would  be  a 
great  treasure  in  any  museum ;  but  that 
we  can  say  of  many  other  sacred  images 
and  relics  in  Europe  and  America.  That 
Holy  Grail,  of  ''  emerald  "  (green  glass), 
has  been  made  the  pledge  for  the  loan 
of  a  kingdom's  ransom. 


Ethnology  and 
Time 


"  Ethnologically  speaking, 
a  few  centuries  is  but  a 
short  time,"  so  says  an 
American  writer  discussing  one  of  the 
so-called  "  burning  questions "  of  the 
day.  That  depends.  If  one  is  discussing 
matters  of  physical  structure  and  hered- 
ity, such  as  the  shape  of  the  skull  or  the 
color  of  the  hair  in  a  race,  that  is  true ; 
but  if  it  has  to  do  with  matters  of  educa- 


tion, culture,  character,  matters  which 
dejxiid  not  on  physical,  but  on  sr)rial 
heredity,  it  is  not  true,  'i'hc  most  tre- 
mendous, overpowering  evidence  on  this 

subject  is  supplied  by  the  Japanese  Th^-y 
represent  a  yelNjw  race,  Mongolian,  pos- 
sibly with  a  dash  of  Malay  liloorj.  I^'ifty 
years  ago  they  were  asleep,  utterly  un- 
awakened  to  the  Western  si)irit.  They 
were  wedded  to  their  own  long  inherited 
traditions  and  prejudices,  and  were  de- 
spised by  the  Chinese  even,  who  repre- 
sented a  somewhat  wider  outlook  on  the 
world.  All  of  a  sudden,  as  by  a  flash 
from  Heaven,  light  was  let  into  the 
darkness,  and  the  people,  by  the  superb 
and  most  unexj)ected  energy  anrl  good 
sense  of  their  rulers,  reversed  their  ideals 
and  resolved  to  transform  their  thought 
and  methods.  They  eagerly  sought  thc 
Western  civilt7ation  and  science,  and 
they  found  it  in  a  generation.  A  Jap- 
anese does  not  now  think  or  feel  as  his 
father  felt  and  thought,  but  exactly  as 
we  do  in  the  West.  It  did  not  take  "  a 
few  centuries  "  to  do  the  work ;  it  was 
done  in  half  a  man's  lifetime.  Japan  was 
able  to  provide  swiftly  the  necessary  so- 
cial heredity  of  teaching.  Japan  put 
itself  consciously  at  school,  under  tute- 
lage. What  Japan  did  can  be  done  by  the 
yellow  race  in  China,  and  we  believe  will 
be  done  in  good  measure  within  a  gen- 
eration. It  can  be  done  by  any  race,  if 
the  conditions  are  made  favorable.  Our 
duty  is  to  make  the  conditions  just  as 
favorable  as  possible,  to  help  every  race, 
just  as  we  helped  the  Japanese  by  our 
missionaries  and  teachers  sent  to  them, 
and  by  the  instruction  we  gave  to  their 
youth  here.  When  President  Jordan,  of 
Stanford  University,  visited  Japan  he 
found  everywhere  men  who  had  been 
educated  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell, 
Michigan,  Stanford  and  California  uni- 
versities. It  is  criminal  to  excuse  our- 
selves by  talking  about  centuries  when 
we  ought  to  look  for  rapid  change  of 
character  and  habits. 


Discoveries  in 
the  East 


The  Royal  Academ.y  of 
Science  in  Menna  has 
just  published  a  report  of 
the  Austrian  excavations  in  the  buried 
mound  of  Taanak,  one  of  the  biblical 
cities     of     Southern     Palestine,     which 
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was  an  irii[)oriaiU  cciiicr  be  lure  tlic  He- 
brews came  out  of  Egypt.  (Jf  all  the 
objects  fouiul  the  most  important  are 
four  cuneiform  tablets,  of  which  two  are 
letters  to  Istar-wasur,  King  of  Taanak. 
The  most  interesting  thing  about  them 
is  the  name  of  one  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  King,  which  Dr.  Hrozny  reads 
Ahi-yawi,  which  would  seem  to  include, 
at  tliis  very  early  time,  the  name  of 
Yahveh,  or  Jehovah,  and  to  mean  the 
same  as  Ahijah,  Jehovah,  my  brother. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  I'rofessor 
Delitzsch's  famous  lecture  before  the 
lunperor  William,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  '*  Babel  and  Bible  "  controversy,  one 
of  his  special  points  was  that  the  name 
of  the  Hebrew  God  appeared  as  an  ele- 
ment in  Babylonian  proper  names.  In 
this  connection  we  may  mention  that  re- 
ports received  from  Dr.  Banks,  who  is 
opening  the  mound  of  Bismya  (or 
Bismeyeh),  in  Southern  Babylonia,  for 
the  University  of  Chicago,  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  the  ancient  city  of  Adab  (or 
Ud-nun-ki),  of  which  little  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  a  very  ancient  site,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
who  says  (column  iii,  line  67)  that  he 
"  gave  life  to  Adab,"  and  was  ''  bene- 
factor of  its  temple  E-mah."  It  has  been 
conjectured  hitherto  that  Bismya  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Isin,  but  Ham- 
murabi mentions  Isin  as  a  different  local- 
ity. Dr.  Banks  has  found  bricks  at  a 
low  level  in  Bismya  with  the  name  "  Ud- 
nun-ki."  There  is  every  prospect  of  val- 
uable discoveries.  One  great  drawback 
has  been  removed  in  the  finding  of  good 
water  on  digging  wells. 


^,  .  e*  A     4.      That  China  is  waking 

Chinese  Students  .  ,,  .     ° 

•     . ,.  Up  IS  past  all  question. 

m  America  ^        ^.  .    /     .        , 

One  Sign  of  it  is  the 
revival  of  the  imperial  policy  which 
sent  boys  of  promise  to  this  country 
thirty  years  ago  for  education.  Those 
boys  are  now  in  leading  positions,  one 
of  them  now  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  as  was  his  predecessor. 
The  examination  of  the  boy-candidates 
to  be  sent  abroad  again  this  year  was 
lately  held  in  Canton.  There  were  560 
applications,  and  over  500  actually  ap- 
peared for  examination.  They  were 
examined  in  translating  from  Chinese 


into  English,  French,  German  or  Jap- 
anese, and  then  from  the  language 
chosen  back  into  Chinese.  One  group 
of  them  were  examined  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry, 
and  all  in  Chinese  composition.  From 
the  whole  number  26  were  chosen,  and 
others  will  raise  the  number  sent  from 
Canton  to  40,  half  of  whom  will  come 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  go  to 
Europe.  Not  less  than  30,000  Chinese 
students  are  now  being  taught  by  for- 
eigners, most  of  them  in  missionary  in- 
stitutions, while  a  thousand  Chinese 
youth  are  in  schools  in  Japan,  and  a 
multitude  of  Japanese  teachers  are  in 
the  Chinese  civil  and  military  colleges, 
and  the  normal  and  agricultural  schools 
that  have  been  established  now  in 
every  province  in  China.  All  this  sug- 
gests that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  missionary  col- 
leges and  schools  in  China  should  have 
ample  equipment  and  the  most  compe- 
tent teachers. 

Jt 

Of  course,  the  officer  of  the  Long 
Island  township  who  fired  three  shots 
last  week  at  the  fleeting  occupants  of 
an  automobile  is  to  be  severely  con- 
demned on  all  moral  and  legal  grounds. 
Still  his  remedy  caused  the  automobile 
to  stop,  and  that  is  more  than  all  the 
$10  fines  imposed  by  judges  and  mag- 
istrates have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  only 
just  and  efficacious  way  to  deal  with 
these  rich  lawbreakers  is  to  imprison 
them  for  a  few  days.  That  will  bring 
about  the  repentence  which  begets  re- 
form. 

While  Mrs.  Stanford  serenely  pur- 
chases for  over  $100,000  an  extraordi- 
narily fine  collection  of  Japanese  works  of 
art  for  the  university  that  bears  her  son's 
name,  from  two  Japanese  noblemen,  who 
sacrificed  their  heirloonif  to  supply 
money  for  the  war  with  Russia,  Mrs. 
Hearst  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  her 
support  of  her  university  and  curtail  her 
generous  grants  to  charity.  It  is  said  she 
finds  candidating  for  the  Presidency  an 
expensive  pleasure. 


Insurance 


I^lrctriral    lircs 

SoMK  interesting  facts  re^ardinj^  elec- 
trical fires  appear  in  iIk-  recently  issncd 
quarterly  rt'i)()rl  of  the  I'llertrieal  lUirean 
of  the  National  Hoard.  I'hirty  fires  are 
reported  as  dne  to  crosses  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  signal  and  other  wires  with 
high  and  low  potential  circuits.  'The  same 
number  of  i'wvs  originatc^l  because  of  the 
grounding  of  circuits.  In  eleven  such 
cases  gas  pipes  figured,  and  in  nine  of 
these  the  pipes  were  punctured  and  the 
gas  was  electrically  ignited.  Kighteen 
fires  took  place  in  electric  cars,  of  which 
six  were  caused  by  resistance  coils. 
Seven  electrical  fires  occurred  in  show 
windows.  Eight  fires  were  caused  by 
short  circuits  in  flexible  cords.  Seven 
fires  were  due  to  the  grounding  of  cir- 
cuits in  damp  moldings.  Open  link  fuses 
were  the  nioving  causes  in  five  cases. 
Half  a  dozen  fires  were  due  to  loose  con- 
nections in  switches,  arc  lamp  terminals, 
etc.  There  were  three  fires  in  moving 
picture  machines  and  four  fires  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  electric  pressing  irons 
were  left  with  the  current  turned  on.  The 
largest  damage  reported  as  probably  due 
to  an  electrical  fire  was  over  $3,ooo,0(X) 
in  amount.  Electricity  it  would  seem  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  fire 
hazard. 


The  Hartford    Steam   Boiler  In- 
spection &  Insurance  Company 

Lyman  B.  Brainerd  has  recently  been 
elected  President  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  &  Insurance  Company 
to  succeed  the  late  J.  M.  Allen.  Mr. 
Brainerd  came  to  the  company  from  New 
York,  March  2d,  1894,  where  he  held  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  bond  depart- 
ment of'  the  Equitable  Mortgage  Com- 
pany, and  was  made  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection 
&  Insurance  Company.  Five  years  ago 
he  became  treasurer  of  the  company, 
and  will  retain  this  office  with  the  presi- 
dency. Mr.  Brainerd  is  a  director  in 
the  Case,  Lockwood  &  Brainerd  Com- 
pany, a  director  of  the  Security  Com- 
pany, a  trustee  of  the  Society  for  Sav- 
ings, all  Hartford  institutions,  and  is 
also  a  trustee  of  the  Hartford  Theolog- 


ical Seminary  and  cliairnian  of  its  Kx- 
(•(Milivc  Commillee.  Mr.  l'raiiier<l  was 
born  in  (Jolchester,  Conn.,  March  ^71)1, 
1850.  •lit!  received  his  education  at  Wil- 
Itraliain  Academy.  His  first  business  ex- 
perience was  a  canvasser  for  the  State 
Mutual  Eire  of  Hartford.  He  afterward 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Jersey  City 
hire  Insurance  Company  as  general 
agent  and  adjuster,  and  remained  with 
this  comi)any  for  eight  years.  Mr.  Brain- 
erd is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  ex-Mayor 
Levcrctt  Brainard,  of  Hartford,  and  is 
identified  largely  with  the  financial  anrl 
educational  interests  of  Hartford.  The 
other  officers  of  the  company  are  :  h'rancis 
H.  Allen,  Vice-l*resi(lent ;  Joseph  li. 
Pierce,  Secretary,  and  Louis  F.  Middle- 
brook,  Assistant  Secretary.  The  directors 
are  Colonel  Frank  W.  Cheney,  Charles 
M.  Beach,  Judge  Nathaniel  Shipman, 
Carlos  C.  Kimball,  George  A.  Fairfield, 
Joseph  B.  Pierce,  Atwood  Collins,  Lu- 
cius F.  Robinson,  Lyman  B.  Brainerd, 
Morgan  B.  Brainard  and  Francis  B.  Al- 
len. In  1866  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  &  Insurance  Company  was 
incorporated,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  ever  since. 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  delivered  on  July  6th  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  the  oration  on  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundredth  commencement  of 
the  University  of  Vermont.  The  ora- 
tion, which  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

...  .A  large  number  of  costly  fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  fire  pails  are  destroyed  annually 
by  representatives  of  the  insurance  pa- 
trol. They  cease  to  have  value  as  fire 
apparatus  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
all  been  rendered  worthless  by  neglect. 
The  acids  which  enter  into  the  constitu- 
ency of  most  of  the  patent  extinguishers 
eat  away  the  tin  coverings  and  make  the 
destruction  of  the  apparatus  a  necessity, 
because  it  becomes  a  peril  in  itself  if  still 
further  neglected.  The  fire  buckets, 
which  ought  to  be  emptied  and  refilled 
at  least  once  a  week,  are  filled  upon  in- 
stallation, but  not  systematically  after 
that,  simply  rust  out  in  the  course  of 
time  and  become  useless. 
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Steam   and  Trolley 

Two  great  Eastern  railway  systems 
— the  New  York  Central  aiul  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  ik  llartfurd — whose 
local  and  suburban  passenger  traffic 
has  been  seriously  atfected  by  trolley 
coini)etition,  have  recently  set  out  to 
obtain  control  of  the  situation  by  get- 
ting possession  of  the  trolley  roads  that 
have  been  reducing  their  income.  The 
effect  of  this  movement  will  be  far- 
reaching,  and  the  companies'  officers 
themselves  do  not  profess  to  foresee 
what  it  will  be.  In  the  irfterior  of  New 
York  State,  the  Central  has  very  re- 
cently purchased,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, control  of  the  Syracuse  electric  sys- 
tem and  of  the  company  operating  elec- 
tric roads  in  Utica,  Rome  and  Oneida. 
The  Central  has  two  parallel  main 
lines.  Its  purpose  appears  to  be  to 
use  one  of  these  (the  West  Shore)  for 
connecting  its  several  urban  trolley 
systems  along  the  line  between  Albany 
and  Bufifalo.  The  West  Shore,  it  is 
said,  will  be  "  electrified  "  between 
Utica  and  Syracuse,  and  possibly  as 
far  westward  as  Rochester.  Thus,  for 
local  and  interurban  passengers  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  main  trunk  line  may  be 
combined  with  those  of  the  trolley 
feeders.  Evidently,  the  steam  com- 
pany's motives  are  to  prevent  or  con- 
trol the  competition  of  existing  trol- 
leys, and  to  prevent  the  threatened 
competition  of  long  trolley  lines  al- 
ready projected,  but  not  yet  built,  such 
as  the  projected  road  from  Rochester 
eastward.  Its  intended  use  of  electric 
power  on  the  West  Shore  tracks,  to- 
gether with  the  coming  use  of  such 
power  exclusively  at  the  New  York 
terminal  and  within  30  miles  of  it,  may 
lead  to  the  substitution  of  electricity 
for  steam  on  the  entire  line  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo. 

The  New  York  &  New  Haven  Com- 
pany began  some  years  ago  to  defend 
itself  against  the  trolleys  by  purchas- 
ing the  trolley  roads  at  Stamford  and 
using  electric  power  (by  third  rail) 
between  Hartford  and  New  Britain. 
Some  months  ago  it  bought  the  New 
Haven  city  system,  with  its  important 
suburban  branches.  Last  week  it  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  trolley  sys- 
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terns  at  New  London  and  Norwich, 
and  it  controls  trolley  lines  extending 
southward  and  eastward  from  Wor- 
cester. Already  it  has  the  situation 
well  in  hand,  so  far  as  possible  long 
interurban  trolleys  in  the  region  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  cheaper  to  control  by 
purchase  than  to  fight  by  cutting  rates. 
How  those  who  have  used  the  trolleys 
will  be  affected  by  the  change  remains 
to  be  seen.  In  some  places  they  may 
gain  something  by  the  consolidation, 
if  the  steam  company  gives  them — and 
this  will  be  feasible  in  Central  New 
York — the  advantages  of  swift  inter- 
urban transit,  without  change,  in  con- 
nection with  the  elasticity  and  con- 
venience of  an  urban  and  suburban 
street  railway. 

According  to  a  recent  ofificial  re- 
port, 39  per  cent,  of  the  persons  employed 
in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 

. . .  .The  prosperity  of  Southern  cot- 
ton mills  is  shown  by  recent  declara- 
tions of  dividends  by  a  dozen  compan- 
ies, ranging  from  6  to  17  per  cent,  per 
annum.  One  mill  in  North  Carolina 
earned  35  per  cent. 

.  . .  .Exports  of  fruit  from  this  coun- 
try have  increased  from  less  than  $3,- 
000,000  in  1894  and  less  than  $8,000,- 
000  in  1899  to  more  than  $20,000,000 
in  1904,  when  the  value  of  the  apples 
sold  to  foreign  buyers  was  $8,500,000. 
The  shipments  of  prunes  amounted  to 
$3,500,000. 

.  . .  .William  H.  Leupp  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Trust  Company  of 
America,  in  place  of  Ashbel  P.  Fitch, 
deceased.  Mr.  Leupp  was  with  the  Bank 
of  New  York  and  then  connected  himself 
with  the  Farmers  Loan  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, where  he  remained  for  twenty 
years,  or  until  1899,  when  he  resigned 
the  vice-presidency  to  accept  the  same 
office  in  the  Trust  Company  of  America. 
The  other  officers  of  the  Trust  Company 
of  America  are  Henry  S.  Manning,  Vice- 
President;  Raymond  J.  Chatry,  Secre- 
tary, and  Albert  L.  Banister,  Treasurer. 
The  company  has  a  capital  of  $1,000.000 ; 
its  surplus  is  $2,500,000,  and  its  undi- 
vided profits  are  $644,565. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt's  Speech 
of  Acceptance 


Formal  notice  of 
h  i  s  nomination 
was  given  to 
President  Roosevelt  at  his  country 
home  on  the  27th  ult.  by  Speaker  Can- 
non, chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention, and  the  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  ceremony  on 
the  lawn  at  Sagamore  Hill  was  a  sim- 
ple one.  In  a  long  address,  Mr.  Can- 
non pointed  with  pride  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  party,  criticised  his  polit- 
ical opponents,  and  commended  the 
President : 

"  The  Republican  party  under  your  leader- 
ship keeps  its  record  from  the  beginning  under 
Lincoln  of  doing  things — the  right  things  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  o£  those  who  oppose 
the  right  policies  from  the  selfish  or  partisan 
standpoint.  They  dare  not  tell  the  truth  about 
your  official  action  or  the  record  of  the  party 
and  then  condemn  it." 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reply  Mr. 
Roosevelt  gave  notice  of  his  purpose 
to  send  to  Mr.  Cannon  hereafter  "  a 
formal  written  acceptance,  more  at 
length  and  in  detail."  "  We  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  power  during  the 
past  seven  years."  said  he,  ''  now  come 
before  the  people  content  to  be  judged 
by  our  record  of  achievement.  If  con- 
tinued in  power  we  shall  unswervingly 
follow  out  the  great  lines  of  public  pol- 
icy which  the  Republican  party  has  al- 
ready laid  down :  " 

"  We  are  more  fortunate  than  our  opponents, 
who  now  appeal  for  confidence  on  the  ground, 
which  some  express  and  some  seek  to  have 
confidentially  understood,  that  if  triumphant 
they  may  be  trusted  to  prove  false  to  every 
principle  which  in  the  last  eight  years  they  have 


laid  down  as  vital,  and  to  leave  undisturbed 
those  very  acts  of  the  Administration  because 
of  which  they  ask  that  the  Administration  it- 
self be  driven  from  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  continued,  the 
Republicans  were  not  constrained  to 
keep  silent  on  any  vital  question,  they 
were  divided  on  no  vital  question,  and 
their  policy  was  continuous.  Concern- 
ing Trusts,  they  did  not  have  to  ex- 
plain why  the  laws  were  not  enforced, 
but  could  point  out  that  they  actually 
had  been  enforced.  They  had  shown  a 
determination  to  turn  rascals  out.  They 
had  placed  the  finances  of  the  nation 
upon  a  sound  gold  basis,  "  against  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  mass  of  our 
present  opponents  who  still  refuse  to 
recant  the  unsound  opinions  which  for 
the  moment  they  think  it  inexpedient 
to  assert :  " 

"  So  long  as  the  Republican  party  is  in  power 
the  gold  standard  is  settled,  not  as  a  matter  of 
temporary  political  expediency,  not  because  of 
shifting  conditions  in  the  production  of  gold 
in  certain  mining  centers,  but  in  accordance 
with  what  we  regard  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  national  morality  and  wsidom." 

When  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  was 
needed  it  should  be  made,  but  by  the 
friends  of  protection.  Wages  were 
"  higher  than  ever  before,"  and  the 
wage  workers'  high  standard  of  living 
could  not  be  maintained  unless  the  tar- 
iff,  as  a  minimum,  should  "  cover  the 
difference  between  the  labor  cost  here 
and  abroad."  The  Republicans  be- 
lieved in  "  reciprocity  with  foreign  na- 
tions on  the  terms  outlined  in  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  last  speech."  They 
would  do  fair  and  equal  justice  to  all 
men,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
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birthplace.  They  would  favor  both 
the  organization  of  capital  and  the  or- 
ganization of  labor,  so  long  as  these 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Concerning 
the  Isthmian  Canal,  he  said: 

"  We  coMcluctccl  the  negotiations  for  its  con- 
struction with  the  nicest  and  most  scrupulous 
honor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  largest  generosity 
toward  those  through  whose  territory  it  was 
to  run.  Every  sinister  effort  which  could  be 
devised  by  the  spirit  of  faction  or  the  spirit  of 
self-interest  was  made  in  order  to  defeat  the 
treaty  with  Panama  and  thereby  prevent  the 
consummation  of  this  work.  The  construction 
of  the  canal  is  now  an  assured  fact;  but  most 
certainly  it  is  unwise  to  entrust  the  carrying 
out  of  so  momentous  a  policy  to  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  defeat  the  whole  under- 
taking." 

Our  steady  growth  in  power  had  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  a  strengthening  dis- 
position to  use  this  power  with  strict 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  for 
the  cause  of  international  justice  and 
good  will.  We  publish  elsewhere  a 
part  of  the  President's  remarks  about 
the  Philippines.  After  speaking  of  the 
Administration's  purpose  to  increase 
the  Filipinos'  share  in  the  insular  gov- 
ernment, he  said: 

"  To  have  gone  faster  than  we  have  already 
gone  in  giving  the  islanders  a  constantly  in- 
creasing measure  of  self-government  would 
have  been  disastrous.  At  the  present  moment 
to  give  political  independence  to  the  islands 
would  result  in  the  immediate  loss  of  civil 
rights,  personal  liberty  and  public  order  as  re- 
gards the  mass  of  the  Filipinos,  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  islanders  have  been  given  these  great 
boons  by  us,  and  only  keep  them  because  we 
vigilantly  safeguard  and  guarantee  them.  To 
withdraw  our  Government  from  the  islands  at 
this  time  would  mean  to  the  average  native  the 
loss  of  his  barely  won  civil  freedom." 

"  We  are  striving."  said  Mr-  Roosevelt 
in  conclusion,  "  to  do  our  work  in  the 
spirit  with  which  Lincoln  approached 
his:" 

"During  the  seven  years  that  have  just 
passed  there  is  no  duty,  domestic  or  foreign, 
which  we  have  shirked ;  no  necessary  task 
which  we  have  feared  to  undertake,  or  which 
we  have  not  performed  with  reasonable  effi- 
ciency. We  have  never  pleaded  impotence. 
We  have  never  sought  refuge  in  criticism  and 
complaint  instead  of  action.  We  face  the  fu- 
ture with  our  past  and  our  present  as  guaran- 
tors of  our  promises,  and  we  are  content  to 


stand  or  to  fall  by  the  record  which  we  have 
made  and  are  making." 

Other  Political      ^^      ^^n^nimous     vote 
Events  ,^  ^omas        aggart,     of 

Indiana,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Mr.  Taggart 
was  born  in  Ireland.  Beginning  his 
life  work  in  Indianapolis  as  an  em- 
ployee in  a  restaurant  at  the  railroad 
station,  he  made  his  way  upward  and 
was  for  three  terms  Mayor  of  the  city. 
As  a  political  manager  he  has  been  very 
successful.  For  eight  years  before  he 
became  Mayor  he  was  auditor  of  the 
county  in  which  Indianapolis  is  sit- 
uated, an  office  which  is  said  to  have 
yielded  $50,000  a  year  in  fees.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  landlord  of  a  hotel 
at  French  Lick  Springs,  and  it  has 
been  charged  that  he  is  the  responsible 
proprietor  of  a  well-known  gambling 
house  there.  Altho  he  is  president  of 
the  hotel  company,  he  denies  that  he 
has  any  connection  with  the  gambling 
house,  asserting  that  it  is  leased  to 
other  persons  by  the  railroad  company 
that  owns  the  entire  property.  His 
election  to  the  chairmanship  is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  certain  prominent  Gold 
Democratic  papers  in  New  York,  one 
of  which  regards  it  as  "  a  matter  of 
disappointment  and  regret  that  a  man 
of  greater  ability,  better  training  and 
larger  experience  could  not  have  been 
found,"  while  another  remarks  that  he 
"  is  plainly  of  a  much  coarser  grain 
and  poorer  quality  "  than  Mr.  Cortel- 
you,  and  that  *'  his  selection  will  not 
strengthen  the  party  with  those  men 
of  influence  who  think  and  vote  inde- 
pendently." Mr.  James  Creelman  pub- 
lishes the  following  letter  received  by 
him  in  June  from  Judge  Parker  in  re- 
ply to  one  sent  to  the  latter  in  behalf 
of  the  New  York  World: 

"Albany,  June  17th,  1904. 
"  You  may  be  right  in  thinking  that  an  ex- 
pression of  my  views  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
nomination.  If  so,  let  the  nomination  go.  I 
took  the  position  that  I  have  maintained — first, 
because  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  the  court ;  sec- 
ond, because  I  do  not  think  the  nomination 
for  such  an  office  should  be  sought.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right;,  and  therefore  expect  to 
remain  stedfast.    Very  truly  yours, 

"Alton  B.  Parker." 
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It  is  announced  that  Jiulpc  Parker  will  lican    party    of    the    State. — John    A. 

remain    at    Koseiiionnl    niilil    the   elcc-  liciison,  a  millionaire  indicted  at  Wash- 

tion,  and   will   make  no  speeches  else  in^^ton,   O.   C,   some   months  ap^o.    for 

where.      The  date  of  his  resij^^nation  has  ccjnspiracy    and    fraud    in    crjnncction 

not  been   fixed,  it  is  now   said,  owinj^;  with   public   lands,  was  discharged    in 

to    his    cngaj.(ements    willi    respect    to  New   York,   last    week,  by   Jud^c    Ea 

coint  cases  which  are  not  to  be  decided  combe,   who   .said   that   the   inrlictmetjt 

linally  until  October.   The  jjress  i)oints  was  obscure  and  involved  and  did  not 

out  that   if  his   resig^nation   should  be  tend  to  show  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 

later  than  August  8th,  he  could  be  a  the  United  States, 

candidate    for   the   same   office   at   the  *^ 

election    in    1905,    while   he   could    not  strike  of  th          ^^  ^^^  beginning  of  the 

then  be  a  candidate  if  he  should  resign  ^^^^  Workers        present  week  there  were 

before    that    date.      Mr.    Murphy,    the  some  sij^^ns  that  the  strike 

Tammany  leader,  has  called  Uj)on  him.  nf  the  beef  workers  would  soon  fail,  un- 

and  appears  now  to  be  perfectly  satis-  less  supported  by  sympathetic  strikes  in 

fied      with     his      nomination.       Large  other  industries.      The   packers   in   Chi- 

photographs     have      been      published,  cago  asserted  that  they  had  nearly  14,000 

showing  Judge   Parker,   Mr.    Muri)hy,  men   at   work,   and   that   2,580   of   them 

ex-Senator    Hill    and    Chairman    Tag-  were  deserters  from  the  unions.     They 

gart  standing  in  a  row,  their  smiling  appeared   to  be  producing  at  least  half 

faces  indicating  harmony.     Mr.  Hill's  of  their  normal  output.    On  Friday,  they 

first  visit  to  the  Judge  since  the  con-  were  approached  by  mediators  rcpresent- 

vention    v^as    made    last    week.       Mr.  ing  the  farmers  and  cattle  growers,  who 

Bryan  says  he  intends  to  make  no  po-  reported  that  President  Donnelly  would 

litical   speeches   in   the   campaign,   ex-  no  longer  demand  the  restoration  of  all 

cept   in   support    of     personal    friends  the   strikers   within  ten   days.     But  the 

nominated   for   Congress   in    Missouri,  packers  said  that  they  were  not  inclined 

He  has  declined  to  make  an  address  at  to  concede  anything,  because  they  were 

the  Democratic  picnic  in   Chicago  on  in  a  position  to  ignore  the  unions.    They 

the  20th  inst.      Considerable   space   is  were  still,  however,  ready  to  stand  by  the 

given   in   the  press  to  a  statement  in  original  agreement.     The  strikers  assert 

support  of  Judge  Parker  from  John  E.  that  this  agreement  was  violated  by  the 

Parsons,  a  prominent  lawyer,  who  be-  companies.     On  the  25th  ult.,  those  by 

came  widely  known  some  years  ago  as  whom  the  original  strike  was  renewed 

the    author    of    the    agreement    upon  were  reinforced  by  the  unions  of  the  al- 

which  the  Sugar  Trust  was  founded. —  lied  trades,  about  9,800  men,  altho  the 

The  Republicans  of  Missouri,  at  their  teamsters  waited  another  day.     In  New 

convention  on  the  27th  ult.,  nominated  York,    however,    the    order '  for    a    re- 

for  Governor  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge,  ex-  newal    of    the    strike    was    not    obeyed. 

Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  on  a  platform  de-  because  the  employers  had  observed  the 

daring  that  the  eradication  of  bribery  terms   of   the   agreement   and   the   men 

in  public  life  was  the  paramount  issue  were  getting  wages   higher  than   those 

before  the  people  of  the  State.     It  is  paid  in  any  other  city.     On  the  27th  an 

reported  that  two  candidates  for  the  order   was   issued    for   a    strike   of   the 

chairmanship  of  the  State  Committee  freight  handlers  on  the  local  distributing 

withdrew  because,  as  they  said,  they  railroad  in  Chicago,  but  it  was  soon  with- 

had  reason  to  believe  that  an  influen-  drawn  and  thereafter  was  held  in  abey- 

tial  element  in  the  party  had  entered  ance.     It  was   seen  that  such   a   strike 

into  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  might  draw  all  the  railway  workmen  into 

machine  to  defeat  Mr.  Folk. — Ex-Sen-  the   controversy.      The   disobedience   of 

ator   George   Turner,   a  candidate  for  the  men  in  New  York  appears  to  have 

the    Vice-Presidential     nomination    at  served  the  purpose  of  those  who  sought 

St.  Louis,  will  probably  be  nominated  to  cause  a  break  in  the  packers'  alliance 

for  Governor  in  Washington,  upon  a  and  who  hoped  for  the  secession  of  the 

platform  calling  for  a  railroad  commis-  Cudahys  and  Schwarzchild  &  Sulzberger, 

sion  and  a  tax  commission.     On  this  After  all  hope  of  such  a  break  had  been 

issue  there  is  a  division  in  the  Repub-  given  up,  a  second  and  peremptory  order 
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to  the  New  York  men  was  issued,  to  take  — The  International  Harvester  Com- 
etFect  this  week.  Much  bitterness  was  pany  has  closed  its  works  in  Illinois, 
caused  on  the  29th  by  the  arrest,  in  Chi-  depriving  15,000  men  of  work.  At  the 
cago,  of  (Jeorge  F.  Golden,  leader  of  the  l\dlman  Car  Works,  2,000  men  have 
Teamsters'  Union,  for  giving  conunands  been  discharged  during  the  last  four 
from  the  window  of  his  office  to  a  pass-  weeks.  A  majority  of  the  anthracite 
ing  driver.  The  police  kept  him  in  a  cell  coal  mines  are  to  be  closed  for  a  time, 
for  an  hour.  Retail  butchers  who  took  owing  to  a  dull  market. — Owing  to  a 
meat  from  the  allied  packers  were  black-  strike  that  began  some  weeks  ago  on 
Hsted,  and  the  independent  packers  were  the  street  railways  of  Houston,  several 
warned  that  their  men  would  be  called  cars  have  recently  been  wrecked  by 
out  if  they  should  sell  meat  to  these  re-  dynamite.  On  the  25th  ult.  eight  pas- 
tailers. — Crimes  of  violence  were  re-  sengers  were  injured,  and  three  may 
ported  in  nearly  all  the  cities  affected,  not  recover.  On  the  following  night, 
In  Chicago,  during  an  attack  upon  the  five  passengers  were  hurt  by  a  similar 
negro  non-union  workmen,  a  striker  explosion. — The  strike  of  40,000  gar- 
named  Stokes  was  shot  and  killed.  A  ment  workers  in  New  York,  against 
negro  barber,  believed  to  be  an  employee,  the  **  open  shop,"  appears  to  be  a  fail- 
was  beaten  and  left  for  dead.  Clarence  ure.  Strikers  are  applying  for  their  old 
Hall,  an  ice  dealer,  shot  by  rioters,  died  places. — A  curious  strike  is  reported  in 
two  days  later.  John  Mulloy,  non-union-  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the 
ist,  received  dangerous  injuries  while  union  firemen  employed  in  one  of  the 
leaving  the  yards.  In  St.  Joseph  a  negro  five  breweries  quit  work  to  compel  the 
who  had  been  beaten  twice  resisted  a  company  to  join  the  other  four  in  a 
third  assault  by  shooting  five  strikers,  combination  designed  to  raise  or  main- 
one  fatally.  In  Kansas  City  the  cars  tain  the  price  of  beer.  These  four  vvere 
bringing  negro  strike-breakers  were  at-  selling  at  $6  a  barrel ;  the  fifth's  price 
tacked  and  the  negroes  were  driven  was  $4.  The  strikers'  plea  was  that 
away.  Two  companies  of  militia  were  this  low  price  would  close  one  or  two 
called  out  in  Sioux  City.  In  Omaha,  of  the  other  breweries  and  throw  men 
where  Judge  Munger  had  issued  a  out  of  work.  Their  places  were  filled 
sweeping  injunction,  there  was  much  dis-  and  the  strike  has  been  declared  off. — 
order.  The  sheriff  arrested  32  men,  The  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
whom  the  packers  had  brought  from  the  Cripple  Creek  district  in  Colorado, 
Colorado  to  defend  their  new  employees ;  and  Governor  Peabody  has  issued  a 
150  strikers  were  directed  to  answer  this  long  statement  in  defense  of  his  course, 
week  the  charge  that  they  had  disobeyed  — All  candidates  for  the  House  at  the 
the  injunction.  On  Saturday  several  of  coming  election  will  be  required  by  the 
the  unions  of  the  allied  trades  in  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  to  say,  in  answer 
sought  terms  for  re-employment.  It  to  inquiries  prepared  by  President 
was  reported  that  the  unions  would  ap-  Gompers,  whether  they  will  vote 
peal  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  President  against  "  government  by  injunction," 
Donnelly  denied  that  this  would  be  done,  for  an  eight-hour  day,  and  to  give  the 
saying  that  the  strikers  needed  no  help,  people  '*  a  direct  vote  on  public  ques- 

^  tions." 

Other  Labor     ^^  ^^^^  River,  71  cotton  "^ 

r»„^^*- mills  have  been  silent  since  ^^    ^         .          At   the   opening  of   the 

Questions          .1          1        •       •               r      1      i.  The  Countries                 .            /  /- 

the     begmnmg     of     last  s    th    f  u          session   of   Congress    m 

week,  owing  to  the  strike  of  25,000  em-  Colombia,  last  week,  the 

ployees  against   a   wage   reduction  of  House  at  once  passed  a  resolution  annul- 

12^2    per    cent.      Unless    the    strikers  ling  all  existing  treaties  with  the  United 

yield,  the  mills  will  probably  be  closed  States,  and  canceling  all  exequaturs  held 

until  October.     There  has  been  no  dis-  by  our  official  agents  at  Colombian  ports, 

order.     In  several  other  New  England  The  Senate  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 

cities    a    similar    reduction    has    been  tion  protesting  against  the  separation  of 

made.     The  Southern  cotton  spinners  Panama  and   declining  to   recognize   in 

have  voted  to  reduce  their  output  by  any  way  Panama's  declaration  of  inde- 

25  per  cent,  in  August  and  September,  pendence.    What  was  called  the  interven- 
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tion  of  tlir  Unilcd  Slates  in  lu-half  of 
Panama  was  also  (Icnounccd  by  resolu- 
tion. TluTc  :\vv  nimors  of  a  revolt 
ap^ainst  President  MaiKxinin  and  I'resi 
dent-elect  Kcyes. — Comptroller  Tracc- 
wcll,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
answer  to  (juestions  from  the  i*anaina 
Canal  C\)mmission,  has  decided  that  the 
Commission  is  not  hound  by  Federal 
statutes  relating:  to  the  printinj^:  of  ])apers 
or  the  renting:  of  ollices  at  Washington  ; 
that  it  must  advertise  for  bids  for  sup- 
plies and  work  only  because  the  law 
creating  the  Commission  so  provides,  and 
that  the  money  derived  from  taxation  in 
the  canal  zone  is  not  such  "  public  money 
of  the  United  States  "  as  must  be  ac- 
counted for  to  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  are  applicable  to  the  zone, 
but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States 
within  the  full  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Federal  laws.  In  preparation 
for  sanitary  work  in  the  zone  the  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  purchase  100,000 
yards  of  wire  gauze  for  the  exclusion  of 
mosquitoes  from  the  houses  and  hos- 
pitals, to  prevent  malaria  and  yellow 
fever  infection. — President  Castro,  of 
Venezuela,  has  seized,  in  behalf  of  the 
Government,  the  asphalt  lake  at  Guanaco 
and  other  property  of  the  New  York  & 
Bermudez  Asphalt  Company,  which  is 
one  of  the  constituent  corporations  of  the 
National  Asphalt  Company,  or  "  Asphalt 
Trust."  Some  weeks  ago  he  demanded 
from  the  company  $9,650,000,  alleging 
that  by  giving  aid  to  revolutionists  it  had 
increased  by  that  sum  the  cost  of  subdu- 
ing the  revolt.  Bringing  suit  for  this 
amount  in  the  Venezuelan  Supreme 
Court,  where  the  defense  was  not  repre- 
sented, he  obtained  a  judgment  last  week. 
A.  H.  Garner,  formerly  managing  di- 
rector of  the  company,  was  appointed  Re- 
ceiver, and  on  the  29th  ult.,  accompanied 
by  the  Venezuelan  Attorney-General  and 
a  military  force,  he  took  possession  of  the 
property,  against  the  protests  of  the 
agent  in  charge.  The  same  court,  some 
time  ago,  upheld  the  company's  right  to 
the  asphalt  deposits,  in  a  memorable  con- 
troversy with  certain  claimants.  United 
States  Minister  Bowen  has  been  in- 
structed by  our  Government  to  send  to 
the  State  Department  a  full  report  of 
what  has  taken  place.     Representatives 


of  the  company  in  this  country  assert  that 
Castro  has  imdertaken  to  dcj)rivr  the 
corporation  of  its  property  in  the  interest 
of  local  (*omj)anics  to  which  concessions 
have  bee!i  granted. — Secretary  Hartzell. 
of  Porto  Pico,  has  resignerl.  He  will 
represent  the  Government  next  winter  at 
the  trial  of  cases  involving  thv;  title  to 
$3,()(K^,fxx:)  worth  of  f)roperty,  which  is 
claimed  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  also 
by  the  Inrular  Government  and  certain 
municipalities. — The  German  Minister 
at  Caracas  was  reported  to  have  de- 
manded immediate  payment  by  Vene- 
zuela of  interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
award  to  be  paid  to  Germany  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  protocols  signed  by  Minister 
Bowen  (as  the  representative  of  Vene- 
zuela) in  February,  1903,  but  as  we  go 
to  press  this  is  denied. 


_  ,     The     Papal     Secretary, 

France    and      , ,  j    1  \ r   1    1  j         J 

^,     ,.    .  Merry  del  Val,  has  ordered 

the  Vatican      .,  -^         ,1        r     i.u        td         1 

the  recall  of  the  Papal 
Nuncio  at  Paris,  Monsignor  Loren- 
zelli,  and  so  broken  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  France.  The  French  note 
gives  the  following  justification  of  the 
action : 

"After  having  on  several  occasions  pointed 
out  the  serious  blows  struck  at  the  Govern- 
ment's rights  under  the  Concordat  by  the  Vati- 
can's dealing  directly  with  the  French  bishops 
without  consultation  with  the  Power  with 
whom  the  Concordat  was  signed,  and  seeing 
that  the  Pontifical  Secretary  of  State  in  his  re- 
ply of  July  25th  affirmed  those  proceedings,  the 
Republican  Government  has  decided  to  conclude 
official  relations,  which  at  the  Holy  See's  de- 
sire had  become  objectless." 

Bishop  Nordez.  of  Dijon,  has  chosen 
to  obey  the  Church  rather  than  the 
state,  and  has  gone  to  Rome.  He  was 
accused  of  being  affiliated  with  Free 
Masonry,  and  the  pupils  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary  refused  to  receive  or- 
dination at  his  hands.  Agamst  the 
Bishop  of  Laval  there  were  several 
charges  of  misdemeanor.  When  the 
bishops  were  summoned  to  Rome  to 
give  an  account  of  themselves  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors  they  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Government  to  leave 
their  posts.  The  Vatican  responded  by 
a  threat  of  extreme  ecclesiastical  pen- 
alties in  case  of  continued  disobedience 
and  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  French 
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Liovciiuiient  to  interfere  with  the  dis-  on  the   sidewalk   near  the  canal  bridge, 

cipline  of  the  Church.  and  as  the  carriage  passed   he  rushed  out 

'^  into  the  street  and  threw  a  bomb  loaded 

D      ,    .         Ki  1  he      conservative  vvith  nails  and  some  very  powerful  ex- 

Populanzing   New  ,  1     •      ^1       1        1  ,      •  111  ^,1         1 

-,.      .        1     G  r  church  in  the  land  plosive,  probably  gun-cotton.     1  he  bomb 

of  Luther  is  be-  exploded  as  it  struck  the  hind  wheel 
ginning  to  look  with  something  like  and  completely  shattered  the  vehicle, 
alarm  at  the  systematic  efforts  made  to  causing  frightful  injury  to  persons  and 
introduce  the  ideas,  not  ideals,  of  mod-  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  The  lower  part 
ern  theology  in  the  pulpits  and  in  the  of  Mr.  De  Plehve's  face  was  blown  ofi 
schools.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  that  and  the  whole  body  mangled.  Twenty 
the  two  devotional  books  that  now  enjoy  persons  were  injured  by  the  shock,  seven 
the  greatest  popularity  in  the  German  of  them  seriously.  The  windows  of  all 
Church  are  both  exponents  of  advanced  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood  were 
thought — namely,  the  Dorfpredigter  by  broken,  the  pavement  torn  up  and  frag- 
Erenssen,  of  which  about  fifty  thousand  ments  of  the  carriage  thrown  to  a  great 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  An-  distance.  The  assassin,  PozoroflF,  was 
dachten  of  Fr.  Naumann,  of  which  more  severely  injured  by  the  flying  splinters 
than  twenty  thousand  are  in  circulation,  and  refused  to  give  any  information 
It  is  also  interesting  that  both  of  these  as  to  his  fellow  conspirators.  He  was 
popular  writers  have  left  their  pulpits  at  once  arrested  by  the  detectives  who 
and  are  pushing  their  propaganda  as  were  riding  on  bicycles  beside  the  car- 
laymen.  At  the  recent  centennial  of  the  riage.  As  in  the  case  of  the  assassina- 
Heidelberg  University  both  received  that  tion  of  Alexander  II,  an  accomplice 
distinction  so  rare  in  Germany,  the  title  was  stationed  a  little  further  on  to  repeat 
of  Doctor  of  Theology.  Sermons  of  this  the  attempt  in  case  the  first  failed.  When 
character  are  appearing  in  considerable  he  heard  the  explosion  he  embarked  on 
number  now,  among  the  best  being  those  the  canal  in  a  boat  and  dropped  his  bomb 
of  Professor  Baumgarten,  of  the  Uni-  overboard,  but  he  was  detected  by  the 
versity  of  Kiel,  whom  the  almost  unani-  boatman  and  delivered  over  to  the  police, 
mous  protest  of  the  pastors  of  Schleswig-  Mr.  De  Plehve  was  buried  on  Sunday  at 
Holstein  could  not  oust  from  h'.s  chair,  the  Novedevichy  Monastery  in  St. 
Probably  the  most  successful  medium  for  Petersburg,  after  a  solemn  Orthodox 
modem  theology  is  the  Christliche  Welt,  service,  attended  by  the  court  and  foreign 
a  weekly  edited  with  marked  skill  by  Dr.  representatives.  The  Emperor  walked 
Rade,  of  the  University  of  Marburg,  with  the  mourners  from  the  church,  fol- 
Around  this  flock  "  Friends  of  the  Christ-  lowing  the  hearse.  Coming  so  soon  after 
lich  Welt,"  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  assassination  of  BobrikofT,  the  Gov- 
who  meet  and  form  associations  to  dis-  ernor  of  Finland,  the  event  has  confirmed 
cuss  and  advance  the  newer  views  in  the  the  popular  belief  in  a  widespread  nihil- 
pulpit,  pew  and  school.  Only  recently  istic  conspiracy.  The  former  Minister  of 
have  these  societies  changed  their  former  the  Interior,  Sipiaguine,  was  killed  on 
program,  and  will  be  active  henceforth  April  i6th,  1902,  by  a  student  named 
also  in  a  political  way.  In  many  sections  Balmaschoff .  Mr.  De  Plehve  was  born  in 
of  Germany  practically  the  whole  corps  1848,  and  was  of  Polish  descent,  yet  it 
of  school  teachers,  who  also  impart  re-  was  by  his  success  in  detecting  and  his 
ligious  instructions,  is  on  the  side  of  the  severity  in  punishing  the  Polish  revolu- 
advanced  men.  tionists  that  he  acquired  the  reputation 

^  as  an  efficient  public  prosecutor    which 

The  Assassination    ^^^  Russian  Minister  caused  him  to  be  called  from  Warsaw 

^  f  ^P^ehve^  '°^    ^^  ^^^  Interior,  Wyat-  to  St.  Petersburg.    In  the  prosecution  of 

^       ^  ^^  scheslav     Kon statin-  the  conspirators  after  the  explosion  in 

ovitch     Plehve,     was     assassinated     at  the  Winter  Palace  and  assassination  of 

ten   o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  28th  Alexander   II   he   distinguished   himself 

while  driving  to  the  Baltic  station  to  visit  by  the  efficient,  but  unscrupulous,  meas- 

the  Czar  at  Peterhof  palace.    The  assas-  ures  he  used  in  the  suppression  of  reyo- 

sin,  a  man  about  twenty-five  years  old,  lutionary    movements    and    in    checking 

wearing  an   official   railroad   cap,   stood  liberal  tendencies.    As  chief  of  the  secret 
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police,  the  "  'lliinl  Section,"  so  familiar  pany,    was   rapturcrl    near    the   Jaf)ancsc 

to  ns  froni  novels  and  melodramas,  and  coast  hy  the  sfpiadron  and  sent  to  Vladi- 

thronj^h  his  control  of  the  press  of  the  vostok    with    a    prize    crew     from    the 

luiipirc,  ho  became   the   most  powerfnl  "  Ciromoboi."      The   carjjo   consisted   of 

and  most  dreaded  of  Russian  ofluMals.    At  2,706  tons  of  flour  hilled  to  Honp^  Kon^. 

the  accession  of  Nicholas  11  he  was  ap-  and  466  tons  of   flour  and   542  tons  of 

pointed  Secretary  of  State  for  h'inland,  railroad  material  billed  to  Japanese  ports 

where  he  be^an  his  policy  of  Russilica  The  vessel  will  be  released  after  the  re- 

tion,  which  he  so  relentlessly  carried  out  moval  of  that  |)ortion  of  the  car^o  bound 

ever  since.     As  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  Jaj)an  which  is  heUl  to  be  contraband, 

in  1884  and  in  1902  he  suppressed  stu-  The     I*cninsula    and    (')riental    steamer 

dent  and  peasant  riots  with  cfreat  cnerp^y  "  Malacca,"  seized  in  the  Red  Sea.  July 

and  imposed  continuously  more  oppress-  16,    has    been    released,    and    the   "  I'Vjr- 

ive  restrictions  on  the  alien  elements  in  mosa,"  of  the  same  line,  has  been  seized 

the  Empire,  especially  the  Jews  and  Ger-  by   the   "  Smolensk  "   and   sent   to   Suez 

mans.     Tn  how  far  he  was  directly  re-  under  a  prize  crew.    The  British  steamer 

sponsible  for  the  massacres  of  Kishenef  "  Chalchas,"  from   Pu^et   Sound  to  Ja- 

will  probably  never  be  known,  but  it  is  pan,  loaded  with  flour,  machinery,  etc., 

[generally  supposed  that  the  authorities  has   been    captured   by   the   Vladivostok 

were  kept  from  interference  because  it  squadron, 

was  thought  the  mob  was  working  his  •^ 

will,  even  if  they  were  not  guided  by  his  _                        t    v,-       ^^  shown  on  the 

secret  instructions.    Recently  he  has  been  chilo  a^d"  Ni°^-hwan  "     "^  ^  P'    ^^^    J^P^" 

compelled  to  relax  somewhat  his  reac-  '^°  ^"    ^  ^^^  wang      ^^^^  have  recent- 

tionary  policy,  and  had  introduced  in  the  ly  made  important  progress.     The  three 

Imperial  Council  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  armies  have  worked  together  in  their  gi- 

the   law   forbidding  the  Jews  to  reside  gantic  maneuvers,  and  the  Russian  posi- 

within  thirty-two  miles  of  the  frontier,  tion  all  along  the  line  has  been  threatened 

He  also  drafted  the  new  Peasant  Code,  to  from  the  east  at  the  same  time  it  has  suf- 

carry  out  the  reforms  in  the  condition  of  fered  from  a  strong  attack  on  the  south, 

the  peasants  indicated  by  the  Czar  in  his  General  Kuropatkin  has  been  forced  to 

manifesto.  withdraw    from    Tashi-Chiao    to    Hai- 

'^  Cheng  and  may  have  to  retire  still  fur- 
Russian  Attacks  ^^^  Vladivostok  squad-  ther  north  to  avoid  being  cut  off  from 
on  Commerce  ^°"  ^^ .  ^^^^^  ^"^^l^  ^""  Mukden.  The  heavy  lines  on  the  map 
gaged  in  the  seizing  of  trace  the  movements  of  the  tliree  Tapa- 
trading  vessels  containing  contraband  of  nese  armies  since  entering  Manchuria, 
war.  The  seizure  and  sinking  of  the  and  the  arrow  heads  at  the-  ends  show 
British  steamer  "  Knight  Commander  "  the  present  positions  of  their  outposts  as 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  vigorous  pro-  compared  with  those  occupied  a  month 
test  by  Premier  Balfour,  in  reply  to  ago,  indicated  by  the  other  arrow  heads, 
which  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Lon-  The  first  Japanese  army,  under  General 
don  informed  Lord  Lansdowne  that  his  Kuroki,  has  made  a  demonstration  in  the 
Government  is  ready  to  make  repa-  direction  of  Mukden,  the  capital  of  :Man- 
ration  in  case  any  wrong  has  been  com-  churia ;  the  second  armv,  under  General 
mitted,  but  asked  that  the  report  of  the  Qku,  has  captured  Tashi-Chiao  in  a 
commander  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  bloody  battle  and  has  occupied  Ying-Kau 
be  awaited  before  action  is  taken,  in  or-  (Ying-Kow),  the  treaty  port  of  Niu- 
der  that  an  examination  of  the  ship's  chwang.  The  third  army  from  Takushan. 
papers  should  determine  the  character  of  under  General  Nodzu,  did  not,  accord- 
its  cargo.  The  Russian  Government  holds  ing  to  the  Japanese  accounts,  in  contra- 
that  the  sinking  of  the  ship  was  justified  diction  to  fhe  Russian  reports,  take  part 
since  she  bore  contraband  of  war,  and  it  in  the  battle  of  Tashi-Chiao,  but  con- 
was  im.possible  to  convey  the  ship  to  a  tinned  its  march  northward,  on  the  road 
home  port  on  account  of  the  distance  to  Hai-Cheng,  parallel  to  the  railroad, 
and  danger.  The  steamer  "  Arabia,"  and  so  threatening  the  Russian  left. 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line,  char-  Lieutenant-General  SakharoflF  states  that 
tered   by   the   American   Trading   Com-  the  Russians  had  no  intention  of  holding 
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Tashi-Chiao,  but  **  occupied  the  position 
solely  with  a  view  of  kee[)iu^  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  with  no  idea  of  obstinately 
defending  it."  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  difticult  to  see  how  the  Russians  could 
have  defended  it  any  more  obstinately  if 
they  had  intended  to,  for  it  was  only  af- 
ter two  days*  hard  fi^hting^  that  they  gave 
way.  The  village  of  Tashi-Chiao  is 
situated  in  a  plain  on  a  small  stream  run- 


posts  farthest  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
railroads,  and,  being  thus  outllanked  on 
both  wings  and  having  to  sustain  a  heavy 
attack  on  the  center,  the  Russians  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  Hai-Cheng.  The 
estimates  of  losses  are  so  contradictory 
and  untrustworthy,  varying  from  700  to 
5,000  on  each  side,  that  it  is  useless  to 
repeat  them.  Ying-Kau  on  the  Liao 
River,  where  are  the  custom  houses  and 


Map  of  the  Seat  of  War. — The  heavy  lines  show  the  movements  of  the  three  Japanese  armies 

and  the  arrow  points  their  present  position 


ning  into  the  Liao  River,  near  Ying- 
Kau.  A  little  to  the  south  of  it  is  an 
isolated  hill,  some  200  feet  high,  called 
Ta-Ping-Shan  (great  level  mountain). 
The  Russians  had  made  this  their  strong- 
est point,  and  from  it  proceeded  the 
heavy  artillery  fire  which  kept  off  the 
Japanese  all  day  Sunday,  the  24th.  Re- 
peated attacks  on  this  and  other  hills 
south  of  Tashi-Chiao  were  repulsed  by 
the  bayonet.  Sunday  night  General  Oku 
attacked    and    carried  the  Russian  out- 


the  railroad  station  of  Niuchwang,  was 
abandoned  without  a  struggle  and  was 
occupied  by  a  small  detchment  of  General 
Oku's  army.  The  possession  of  Niu- 
chwang is  very  important  since  it  is  one  of 
the  open  ports,  and  the  Chinese  have  so 
strongly  protested  against  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Russians.  The  Japanese 
when  they  entered  the  city  offered  the 
western  custom  house  to  the  Chinese,  but 
the  Pekin  Government  refused  to  accept 
the  responsibility. 


From  Lithuania   to  the   Chicago  Stock 
yards — An    Autobiography 

BY  ANTANAS  KAZTAUSKIS 

[LuhL  woi'k  wo  printed  an  llluiiilimlliiK  lutli-lc  l»y  lOriu'Mt  i'ooh?  on  tlif  CMcago  m^at 
strike.  'J'ho  foliowlnK  niitobloKinphy  was  dlctutt'd  to  Mr.  I'oole  for  Thk  Inuki'E.nubnt. 
It  1b  a  triiHtworthy  nnrrntlve,  and  wc  believe  a  typical  one.  It  is  of  eMpecIal  tlrnelincM  Juat 
now  on  account  of  I  lie  side  lU'lit  U  (lirowH  on  tho  life  of  a  worker  In  the  Htockyardi. 
— KDiTon.] 


THIS  is  not  my  real  name,  because  if 
this  story  is  printed  it  may  be  read 
back  in  Lithuania,  and  1  do  not 
want  to  get  my  father  and  the  ugly 
shoemaker  into  trouble  with  the  Rus- 
sian Government. 

It  was  the  shoemaker  who  made  me 
want  to  come  to  America.  He  was  a 
traveling  shoemaker,  for  on  our  farms 
we  tan  our  own  cowhides,  and  the  shoe- 
maker came  to  make  them  into  boots  for 
us.  By  traveling  he  learned  all  the  news 
and  he  smuggled  in  newspapers  across 
the  frontier  from  Germany.  We  were 
always  glad  to  hear  him  talk. 

I  can  never  forget  that  evening  four 
years  ago.  It  was  a  cold  December.  We 
were  in  a  big  room  in  our  log  house  in 
Lithuania.  My  good,  kind,  thin  old 
mother  sat  near  the  wide  fireplace,  work- 
ing her  brown  spinning  wheel,  with  which 
she  made  cloth  for  our  shirts  and  coats 
and  pants.  I  sat  on  the  floor  in  front  of 
her  with  my  knee-boots  o&  and  my  feet 
stretched  out  to  the  fire.  My  feet  were 
cold,  for  I  had  been  out  with  my  young 
brother  in  the  freezing  sheds  milking  the 
cows  and  feeding  the  sheep  and  geese. 
I  leaned  my  head  on  her  dress  and  kept 
yawning  and  thinking  about  my  big 
goose  feather  bed.  My  father  sat  and 
smoked  his  pipe  across  the  fireplace.  Be- 
tween was  a  kerosene  lamp  on  a  table, 
and  under  it  sat  the  ugly  shoemaker  on 
a  stool  finishing  a  big  yellow  boot.  His 
sleeves  were  rolled  up;  his  arms  were 
thin  and  bony,  but  you  could  see  how 
strong  the  fingers  and  wrist  were,  for 
when  he  grabbed  the  needle  he  jerked  it 
through  and  the  whole  arm's  length  up. 
This  arm  kept  going  up  and  down. 
Every  time  it  went  up  he  jerked  back 
his  long  mixed-up  red  hair  and  grunted. 
And  you  could  just  see  his  face — bony 


and  shut  together  tight,  and  his  narrow 
sharp  eyes  looking  down.  Then  his  head 
would  go  down  again,  and  his  hair  would 
get  all  mixed  up.  I  kept  watching  him. 
My  fat,  older  brother,  who  sat  behind 
with  his  fat  wife,  grinned  and  said : 
*'  Look  out  or  your  eyes  will  make  holes 
in  the  leather."  My  brother's  eyes  were 
always  dull  and  sleepy.  Men  like  him 
stay  in  Lithuania. 

At  last  the  boot  was  finished.  The 
little  shoemaker  held  it  up  and  looked 
at  it.  My  father  stopped  smoking  and 
looked  at  it.  "  That's  a  good  boot,"  said 
my  father.  The  shoemaker  grunted. 
"  That's  a  damn  poor  boot,"  he  replied 
(instead  of  "  damn  "  he  said  **  skatina  "), 
"  a  rough  boot  like  all  your  boots,  and 
so  when  you  grow  old  you  are  lame.  You 
have  only  poor  things,  for  rich  Russians 
get  your  good  things,  and  yet  you  will 
not  kick  up  against  them.     Bah  !  " 

"  I  don't  like  your  talk,"  said  my 
father,  and  he  spit  into  the  fire,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  began  to  think.  "  I 
am  honest.  I  word  hard.  We  get  along. 
That's  all.  So  what  good  will  such  talk 
do  me?" 

"  You !  "  cried  the  shoemaker,  and  he 
now  threw  the  boot  on  the  fioor  so  that 
our  big  dog  lifted  up  his  head  and  looked 
around.  *  It's  not  you  at  all.  It's  the 
boy — that  boy  there !  "  and  he  pointed 
to  me.  "  That  boy  must  go  to  America !  " 

Now  I  quickly  stopped  yawning  and 
I  looked  at  him  all  the  time  after  this. 
My  mother  looked  frightened  and  she 
put  her  hand  on  my  head.  "  No,  no ;  he 
is  only  a  boy,"  she  said.  "  Bah !  "  cried 
the  shoemaker,  pushing  back  his  hair, 
and  then  I  felt  he  was  looking  right 
through  me.  "  He  is  eighteen  and  a 
man.  You  know  where  he  must  go  in 
three  years   more."     We   all   knew   he 
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meant  my  five  years  in  the  army. 
"  Where  is  your  oldest  son?  Dead.  Oh, 
I  know  the  Russians — tlie  nian-vvolvcs ! 
1  served  my  term,  I  know  how  it  is.  Your 
son  served  in  I'urkey  in  the  mountains. 
Why  not  here?  Because  they  want  for- 
eign soldiers  here  to  beat  us.  He  had 
four  roubles  ($2.08)  pay  for  three 
months,  and  with  that  he  had  to  pay  men 
like  me  to  make  his  shoes  and  clothes. 
Oh,  the  wolves !  They  let  him  soak  in 
rain,  standing  guard  all  night  in  the  snow 
and  ice  he  froze,  the  food  was  God's 
food,  the  vodka  was  cheap  and  rotten  I 
Then  he  died.  The  wolves — the  man 
wolves!  Look  at  this  book."  He  jerked 
a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  book  from  his" 
bag  on  the  tioor.  *'  Where  would  I  go 
if  they  found  this  on  me?  Where  is 
Wilhelm  Birbell?" 

At  this  my  father  spit  hard  again  into 
the  fire  and  puffed  his  pipe  fast. 

'*  Where  is  Wilhelm  Birbell,"  cried  the 
shoemaker,  and  we  all  kept  quiet.  We  all 
knew.  Birbell  was  a  rich  farmer  who 
smuggled  in  prayer  books  from  Germany 
so  that  we  all  could  pray  as  we  liked,  in- 
stead of  the  Russian  Church  way.  He 
was  caught  one  night  and  they  kept  him 
two  years  in  the  St.  Petersburg  jail,  in 
a  cell  so  narrow  and  short  that  he  could 
not  stretch  out  his  legs,  for  they  were 
very  long.  This  made  him  lame  for  life. 
Then  they  sent  him  to  Irkutsk,  down  in 
Siberia.  There  he  sawed  logs  to  get 
food.  He  escaped  and  now  he  is  here  in 
Chicago.  But  at  that  time  he  was  in 
jail. 

"Where  is  Wilhelm  Birbell?"  cried 
the  shoemaker.  "  Oh,  the  wolves  !  And 
what  is  this?"  He  pulled  out  an  old 
American  newspaper,  printed  in  the 
Lithuanian  language,  and  I  remember 
he  tore  it  he  was  so  angry.  "  The  world's 
good  news  is  all  kept  away.  We  can 
only  read  what  Russian  officials  print  in 
their  papers.  Read  ?  No,  you  can't  read 
or  write  your  own  language,  because 
there  is  no  Lithuanian  school — only  the 
Russian  school — you  can  only  read  and 
write  Russian.  Can  you?  No,  you 
can't !  Because  even  those  Russian 
schools  make  you  pay  to  learn,  and  you 
have  no  money  to  pay.  Will  you  never 
be  ashamed — all  you?    Listen  to  me." 

Now  I  looked  at  my  mother  and  her 
face  looked  frightened,  but  the  shoe- 
maker cried  still  louder.     "  Why  can't 


you  have  your  own  Lithuanian  school? 
iiecause  you  are  like  dogs — you  have  noth- 
ing to  say — you  have  no  town  meetings 
or  province  meetings,  no  elections.  You 
are  slaves!  And  why  can't  you  even 
pay  to  go  to  their  Russian  school?  Be- 
cause they  get  all  your  money.  Only 
twelve  acres  you  own,  but  you  pay  eighty 
roubles  ($40)  taxes.  You  must  work 
twelve  days  on  your  Russian  roads.  Your 
kind  old  wife  must  plow  behind  the  oxen, 
for  I  saw  her  last  summer,  and  she 
looked  tired.  You  must  all  slave,  but 
still  your  rye  and  wheat  brings  little 
money,  because  they  cheat  you  bad.  Oh, 
the  wolves — how  fat  they  are !  And  so 
your  boy  must  never  read  or  write,  or 
think  like  a  man  should  think." 

But  now  my  mother  cried  out,  and  her 
voice  was  shaking.  "  Leave  us  alone — 
you  leave  us !  We  need  no  money — we 
trade  our  things  for  the  things  we  need 
at  the  store — we  have  all  we  need — 
leave  us  alone !  " 

Then  my  fat  brother  grinned  and  said 
to  the  shoemaker,  "  You  always  stir  up 
young  men  to  go  to  America.  Why 
don't  you  go  yourself?" 

I  remeber  that  the  little  shoemaker 
had  pulled  a  big  crooked  pipe  out  of  his 
bag.  Now  he  took  a  splinter  from  the 
basket  of  splinters  which  hung  on  the 
wall  and  he  lit  his  pipe  and  puffed  it. 
His  face  showed  me  that  he  felt  bad. 
''  I  am  too  old,"  he  said,  "  to  learn  a  new 
trade.  These  boots  are  no  good  in 
America.  America  is  no  place  for  us 
old  rascals.  My  son  is  in  Chicago  in 
the  stockyards,  and  he  writes  to  me. 
They  have  hard  knocks.  If  you  are  sick 
or  old  there  and  have  no  money  you  must 
die.  That  Chicago  place  has  trouble,  too. 
Do  you  see  that  light  ?  That  is  kerosene. 
Do  you  remember  the  price  went  up  last 
year?  That  is  Rockefeller.  My  son 
writes  me  about  him.  He  is  another  man 
wolf.  A  few  men  like  him  are  grabbing 
all  the  good  things, — the  oil  and  coal  and 
meat  and  everything.  But  against  these 
men  you  can  strike  if  you  are  young. 
You  can  read  free  papers  and  prayer 
books.  In  Chicago  there  are  prayer 
books  for  every  man  and  woman.  You 
can  have  free  meetings  and  talk  out  what 
you  think.  And  so  if  you  are  young 
you  can  change  all  these  troubles.  But 
I  am  old.  I  can  feel  it  now,  this  winter. 
So  I  only  tell  young  men  to  go."     He 
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looked  liaid  at  iiic  and  1  looked  at  Inin. 
I  le  kq)t  lalkiIlJ^^  "  1  tell  them  to  j^o  wiicrc 
they  can  ehoose  they  own  kind  oi  (jod--- 
vvhere  they  can  learn  io  reatl  and  write, 
and  talk,  and  think  like  men  -  and  iiave 
good  things !  " 

lie  kept  looking  at  me,  hut  he  opened 
the  newspaper  and  held  it  up.  "  Some 
day,"  he  saitl,  "  1  will  be  caught  and 
sent  to  jail,  but  1  don't  care.  1  got  this 
from  my  son,  who  reads  all  he  can  find 
at  night.  It  had  to  be  smuggled  in.  1 
lend  it  many  times  to  many  young  men. 
My  son  got  it  from  the  night  school  and 
he  put  it  in  Lithuanian  for  me  to  see." 
Then  he  bent  over  the  paper  a  long 
time  and  his  lips  moved.  At  last  he 
looked  into  the  fire  and  fixed  his  hair, 
and  then  his  voice  was  shaking  and  very 
low : 

"  '  We  know  these  are  true  things — that  all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal — that  God  gives 
them  rights  which  no  man  can  take  away — 
that  among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty  and 
the  getting  of  happiness.'  " 

He  stopped,  I  remember,  and  looked 
at  me,  and  I  was  not  breathing.  He 
said  it  again.  *'  *  Life,  liberty  and  the 
getting  of  happiness.'  Oh,  that  is  what 
you  want." 

My  mother  began  to  cry.  "  He  cannot 
go  if  his  father  commands  him  to  stay," 
she  kept  saying.  I  knew  this  was  true, 
for  in  Lithuania  a  father  can  command 
his  son  till  he  dies. 

''  No,  he  must  not  go,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker, "  if  his  father  commands  him  to 
stay.  He  turned  and  looked  hard  at  my 
father.  My  father  was  looking  into  the 
fire.  "  If  he  goes,"  said  my  father, 
"  those  Russians  will  never  let  him  come 
back."  My  mother  cried  harder.  We  all 
waited  for  him  to  say  something  else.  In 
about  five  minutes  the  shoemaker  got  up 
and  asked,  "  Well,  what  do  you  say, — 
the  army  or  America  ?  "  But  my  father 
shook  his  head  and  would  not  say  any- 
thing. Soon  my  brother  began  yawning 
and  took  his  fat  wife  and  went  to  bed. 
The  little  shoemaker  gathered  his  tools 
into  his  big  bag  and  threw  it  over  his 
shoulder.  His  shoulder  was  crooked. 
Then  he  came  close  to  me  and  looked  at 
me  hard. 

'*  I  am  old,"  he  said,  '*  I  wish  I  was 
young.     And  you  must  be  old  soon  and 


that    will    he   loo   late.       1  he   army — the 
man  wolves!     iiah  I  it  is  terrible." 

After  he  was  gone  my  father  and  1 
kept  looking  at  the  fire.  My  molli'-r 
stopped  crying  and  went  out.  Our  ho:;  . 
was  in  two  parts  of  two  rooms  each. 
lietween  the  parts  was  an  open  shc<l  and 
in  this  shed  was  a  big  oven,  where  she 
was  baking  bread  that  night.  I  coukl 
hear  her  pull  it  out  to  kjok  at  it  and  then 
push  it  back.  'I'hen  she  came  in  and 
sat  down  beside  me  and  began  spinning 
again.  1  leaned  against  her  dress  and 
watched  the  fire  and  thought  about 
America.  Sometimes  I  looked  at  my 
father,  and  she  kept  looking  at  him,  too, 
but  he  would  not  say  anything.  At  last 
my  old  mother  stopped  spinning  and  put 
her  hand  on  my  forehead. 

"  Alexandria,  is  a  fine  girl,"  she 
whispered.  This  gave  me  a  quick  bad 
feeling.  Alexandria  was  the  girl  1 
wanted  to  marry.  She  lived  about  ten 
miles  away.  Her  father  liked  my  father 
and  they  seemed  to  be  glad  that  I  loved 
her.  I  had  often  been  thinking  at  night 
how  in  a  few  years  I  would  go  with  my 
uncle  to  her  house  and  ask  her  father 
and  mother  to  give  her  to  me.  I  could 
see  the  wedding  all  ahead — how  we 
would  go  to  her  house  on  Saturday  night 
and  they  would  have  music  there  and 
many  people  and  we  would  have  a  so- 
ciable time.  Then  in  the  morning  we 
would  go  to  the  church  and  be  married 
and  come  back  to  my  father's  house  and 
live  with  him.  I  saw  it  all  ahead,  and  I 
was  sure  we  would  be  very  happy.  Now 
I  began  thinking  of  this.  I  could  see  her 
fine  soft  eyes  and  I  hated  to  go  away. 
My  old  mother  kept  her  hands  moving 
on  my  forehead.  "  Yes,  she  is  a  nice 
girl ;  a  kind,  beautiful  girl,"  she  kept 
wdiispering.  We  sat  there  till  the  lamp 
went  out.  Then  the  fire  got  low  and  the 
room  was  cold  and  we  went  to  bed.  But 
I  could  not  sleep  and  kept  thinking. 

The  next  day  my  father  told  me  that 
I  could  not  go  until  the  time  came  for 
the  army,  three  years  ahead.  "  Stay 
until  then  and  then  we  will  see,''  he  said. 
My  mother  was  very  glad  and  so  was 
I,  because  of  Alexandria.  But  in  the 
coldest  part  of  that  winter  my  dear  old 
mother  got  sick  and  died.  The  neigh- 
bors all  came  in  and  sang  holy  songs  for 
tw^o  days  and  nights.     The  priest  was 
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there  and  my  father  bought  fine  candles. 
Two  of  the  neighbors  made  a  coffin.  At 
last  it  was  all  over.  Eor  a  long  time  our 
log  house  was  always  quiet. 

That  suiiHuer  the  shoemaker  came 
again  and  talked  with  me.  This  time  I 
was  very  eager  to  go  to  America,  and 
my  father  told  me  1  could  go. 

One  morning  I  walked  over  to  say 
good-by  to  Alexandria.  It  was  ten  miles 
anil  the  road  was  dusty,  so  1  carried  my 
boots  over  my  shoulder,  as  we  always 
did,  and  I  put  them  on  when  1  came  near 
her  house.  When  1  saw  her  I  felt  very 
bad,  and  so  did  she.  1  had'  the  strongest 
wish  1  ever  had  to  take  hold  of  her  and 
keep  her  all  my  life.  We  stayed  together 
till  it  was  dark  and  night  fogs  came  up 
out  of  the  ticld  grass,  and  we  could 
hardly  see  the  house.  Then  she  said 
good-by.  For  many  nights  I  kept  re- 
membering the  way  she  looked  up  at 
me. 

The  next  night  after  supper  I  started. 
It  is  against  the  law  to  sell  tickets  to 
America,  but  my  father  saw  the  secret 
agent  in  the  village  and  he  got  a  ticket 
from  Germany  and   found  us  a  guide. 
1  had  bread  and  cheese  and  honey  and 
vodka  and  clothes  in  my  bag.     Some  of 
the  neighbors  walked  a  few  miles  and 
said  good-by  and  then  went  back.     My 
father  and  my  younger  brother  walked 
on  all  night  with  the  guide  and  me.     At 
daylight  we  came  to  the  house  of  a  man 
the  guide  knew.     We   slept  there  and 
that  night  I  left  my  father  and  young 
brother.    My  father  gave  me  $50  besides 
my   ticket.      The   nexf  morning   before 
light  we  were  going  through  the  woods 
and   we   came   to  the    frontier.      Three 
roads  run  along  the  frontier.     On  the 
first  road  there  is  a  soldier  every  mile, 
who  stands  there  all  night.    On  the  sec- 
ond road  is  a  soldier  every  half  mile,  and 
on  the  third  road  is  a  soldier  every  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.     The  guide  went  ahead 
through  the  woods.     I  hid  with  my  big 
bag   behind   a    bush   and    whenever   he 
raised  his  hand  I  sneaked  along.     I  felt 
cold  all  over  and  sometimes  hot.    He  told 
me  that  sometimes  he  took  twenty  immi- 
grants  together,    all   without   passports, 
and  then  he  could  not  pass  the  soldiers 
and  so  he  paid  a  soldier  he  knew  one 
dollar  a  head  to  let  them  by.     He  said 
the  soldier  was  verv  strict  and  counted 


them    to    see    that    he    was    not    being 
cheated. 

So  I  was  in  Cjermany.    Two  days  after 
that  we  reached  Tilzit  and  the  guide  took 
me  to  the  railroad  man.    This  man  had  a 
crowd  of  immigrants  in  a  room,  and  we 
started  that  night  on  the  railroad — fourth 
class.      It  was  bad  riding  sometimes.     I 
used  to  think  of  Alexandria.     We  were 
all  green  and  slow.     The  railroad  man 
used  to  say  to  me,  '*  You  will  have  to  be 
quicker   than  this   in   Chicago,"   and   he 
was  right.     We  were  very  slow  in  the 
stations  where  we  changed   trains,   and 
he  used  to  shout  at  us  then,  and  one  old 
German  man  who  spoke  Lithuanian  told 
me  what  the  man  was  calling  us.    When 
he  told  me  this  I  hurried,  and  so  did  the 
others,    and    we   began    to   learn    to   be 
quicker.     It  took  three  days  to  get  to 
Hamburg.     There  we  were  put  in  a  big 
house  called  a  barracks,  and  we  waited 
a  week.     The  old  German  man  told  me 
that  the  barracks  men  were  cheating  us. 
He  had  been  once  to  Cincinnati  in  Amer- 
ica to  visit  his  son,  who  kept  a  saloon. 
His  old,  long  pipe  was  stolen  there.    He 
kept  saying,  "  Dem  grafters,  dem  graf- 
ters,"  in   a   low    voice    whenever    they 
brought  food  to  sell,  for  our  bags  were 
now  empty.    They  kept  us  there  till  our 
money  was  half  spent  on  food.     I  asked 
the  old  man  what  kind  of  American  men 
were  grafters,  and  he  said  "  All  kinds  in 
Cincinnati,   but   more   in   Chicago !  "     I 
knew  I  was  going  to  Chicago,  and  I  be- 
gan to  think  quicker.    I  thought  quicker 
yet   on   the   boat.      I   saw   men   playing 
cards.     I  played  and  lost  $1.86  in  my 
new  money,  till  the  old  man  came  behind 
me  and  said,  "  Dem  grafters."    When  I 
heard  this  I  got  scared  and  threw  down 
my  cards.     That  old  man  used  to  point 
up  at  the  rich  people  looking  down  at 
us  and  say  "  Dem  grafters."   They  were 
the  richest  people  I  had  ever  seen — the 
boat  was  the  biggest  boat  I  had  ever  seen 
— the  machine  that  made  it  go  was  very 
big,  and  so  was  the  horn  that  blew  in  a 
fog.     I   felt  everything  get  bigger  and 
go  quicker  every  day. 

It  was  the  most  when  we  came  to  New 
York.  We  were  driven  in  a  thick  crowd 
to  the  railroad  station.  The  old  man 
kept  pointing  and  saying  "  Grafters, 
grafters,"  till  the  guide  punched  him 
and    said,    "  Be    quick,    danm    you,    be 
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quick."  .  .  .  **  T  will  he  qnWk  pretty 
soon,"  said  tlu*  old  niaii  to  iiu',  "  and  <\vn 
I  will  get  hack  dot  pipe  in  Cincinnati. 
And  when  I  will  be  qnickcr  .still,  alreddy, 
I  will  .steal  .some  odder  man's  pipe.  Every 
(|nick  American  man  is  a  grafter."  T 
began  to  believe  that  this  was  trne.  but  I 
was  mixed  np  and  conld  not  think  loii^ 
at  one  time.  Jwervthing  got  (pnckcr  — 
worse  and  worse — till  then  at  last  1  was 
in  a  boarding  house  by  the  stockyards 
in  Chicago,  with  three  i.ithnanians,  who 
knew  my  father's  sisters  at  home. 

That  lirst  night  we  sat  aronnd  in  the 
house  and  they  asked  mc,  "  Well,  why 
did  you  come?  "  I  told  them  about  that 
first  night  and  what  the  ugly  shoemaker 
said  about  "  life,  liberty  and  the  getting 
of  happiness,"  They  all  leaned  back  and 
laughed.  "  What  you  need  is  money," 
they  said.  **  It  was  all  right  at  home. 
You  wanted  nothing.  You  ate  your  own 
meat  and  your  own  things  on  the  farm. 
You  made  your  own  clothes  and 
had  your  own  leather.  The  other 
things  you  got  at  the  Jew  man's 
store  and  paid  him  with  sacks  of  rye. 
But  here  you  want  a  hundred  things. 
Whenever  you  walk  out  you  see  new 
things  you  want,  and  you  must  have 
money  to  buy  everything." 

Then  one  man  asked  me,  *'  How  much 
have  you  ?  "  and  I  told  him  $30.  "  You 
must  buy  clothes  to  look  rich,  even  if 
you  are  not  rich,"  he  said.  "  With  good 
clothes  you  will  have  friends." 

The  next  morning  three  of  these  men 
took  me  to  a  store  near  the  stockyards 
to  buy  a  coat  and  pants.  "  Look  out," 
said  one  of  them.  "  Is  he  a  grafter?  "  I 
asked.  They  all  laughed.  "  You  stand 
still.  That  is  all  you  have  to  do,"  they 
said.  So  the  Jew  man  kept  putting  on 
coats  and  I  moved  my  arms  and  back 
and  sides  when  they  told  me.  We  stayed 
there  till  it  was  time  for  dinner.  Then 
we  bought  a  suit.  I  paid  $5  and  then  I 
was  to  pay  $1  a  week  for  five  weeks. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  a  big  store. 
There  was  a  man  named  Elias.  "  He  is 
not  a  grafter,"  said  mv  friends.  He  was 
nice  to  me  and  gave  me  good  advice  how 
to  get  a  job.  I  bought  two  shirts,  a  hat, 
a  collar,  a  necktie,  two  pairs  of  socks  and 
some  shoes.  We  kept  going  upstairs  and 
downstairs.  I  saw  one  Lithuanian  man 
buying  everything  for  his  wife  and  three 
children,  who  would  come  here  the  next 


week  from  Lithuania.  My  things  cost 
nu-  .$K.  I  put  these  on  right  away  and 
then   I   began  to  feel  better. 

The  next  night  they  took  mc  for  a 
walk  down  town.  We  would  not  pay  to 
ride,  so  we  walked  so  long  that  I  wanted 
to  take  my  shoes  off,  but  I  did  not  tell 
them  this.  When  wc  came  there  I  forgot 
my  feet.  We  stood  by  one  theater  anrj 
watched  for  half  an  hour.  Then  we 
walked  all  around  a  store  that  filled  one 
whole  block  and  had  walls  of  glass.  Then 
we  had  a  drink  of  whisky,  and  this  is 
better  than  vodka.  We  felt  happier  anrl 
looked  into  cafes.  We  .saw  shiny  car- 
riages and  automobiles.  I  saw  men  with 
dress  suits,  I  saw  women  with  such 
clothes  that  I  could  not  think  at  all.  Then 
my  friends  punched  me  and  I  turned 
around  and  saw  one  of  these  women,  and 
with  her  was  a  gentleman  in  a  fine  dress 
suit.  I  began  looking  harder.  It  was 
the  Jew  man  that  sold  me  my  suit.  "  He 
is  a  grafter,"  said  my  friends.  "  See 
what  money  can  do."  Then  we  walked 
home  and  I  felt  poor  and  my  shoes  got 
very  bad. 

That  night  I  felt  worse.  We  were 
tired  out  when  we  reached  the  stock- 
yards, so  we  stopped  on  the  bridge  and 
looked  into  the  river  out  there.  It  was 
so  full  of  grease  and  dirt  and  sticks  and 
boxes  that  it  looked  like  a  big,  wide,  dirty 
street,  except  in  some  places,  where  it 
boiled  up.  It  made  me  sick  to  look  at  it. 
When  I  looked  away  I  could  see  on  one 
side  some  big  fields  full  of  holes,  and 
these  were  the  city  dumps.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  stockyards,  with  twenty 
tall  slaughter  house  chimneys.  The  \vind 
blew  a  big  smell  from  them  to  us.  Then 
we  walked  on  between  the  yards  and  the 
dumps  and  all  the  houses  looked  bad  and 
poor.  In  our  house  my  room  was  in  the 
basement.  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  w^ith 
three  other  men  and  the  air  was  rotten. 
I  did  not  go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time.  I 
kne\v  then  that  money  was  everything  I 
needed.  My  money  was  almost  gone  and 
I  thought  that  I  would  soon  die  unless  I 
got  a  job,  for  this  was  not  like  home. 
Here  money  was  ever\thing  and  a  man 
without  money  must  die. 

The  next  morning  my  friends  w^oke  me 
up  at  five  o'clock  and  said.  "  Now,  if  you 
want  life,  liberty  and  happiness,"  they 
laughed,  "  you  must  push  for  yourself. 
You  must  get  a  job.     Come  with  us." 
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And  we  went  to  the  yards.  Men  and 
women  were  walking  in  by  thousands 
as  far  as  we  could  see.  We  went  to  the 
doors  of  one  big  shiughter  house.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  about  200  men  waiting 
there  for  a  job.  They  looked  hungry 
and  kept  watching  the  door.  At  last  a 
special  policeman  came  out  and  began 
pointing  to  men,  one  by  one.  Each  one 
jumped  forward.  Twenty-three  were 
taken.  Then  they  all  went  inside,  and  all 
the  others  turned  their  faces  away  and 
looked  tired.  I  remember  one  boy  sat 
down  and  cried,  just  next  to  me,  on  a 
pile  of  boards.  Some  policemen  waved 
their  clubs  and  we  all  walked  on.  I 
found  some  Lithuanians  to  talk  with,  who 
told  me  they  had  come  every  morning 
for  three  weeks.  Soon  we  met  other 
crowds  coming  away  from  other  slaugh- 
ter houses,  and  we  all  walked  around  and 
felt  bad  and  tired  and  hungry. 

That  night  I  told  my  friends  that  I 
would  not  do  this  many  days,  but  would 
go  some  place  else.  **  Where?"  they 
asked  me,  and  I  began  to  see  then  that  I 
was  in  bad  trouble,  because  I  spoke  no 
English.  Then  one  man  told  me  to  give 
him  $5  to  give  the  special  policeman.  I 
did  this  and  the  next  morning  the  police- 
man pointed  me  out,  so  I  had  a  job.  I 
have  heard  some  big  talk  since  then  about 
mv  American  freedom  of  contract,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  had  much  freedom  in  bar- 
gaining for  this  job  with  the  Meat  Trust. 
My  job  was  in  the  cattle  killing  room. 
I  pushed  the  blood  along  the  gutter. 
Some  people  think  these  jobs  make  men 
bad.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  men  who 
do  the  killing  are  not  as  bad  as  the 
ladies  with  fine  clothes  who  come  every 
day  to  look  at  it,  because  they  have  to 
do  it.  The  cattle  do  not  suffer.  They 
are  knocked  senseless  with  a  big  hammer 
and  are  dead  before  they  wake  up.  This 
is  done  not  to  spare  them  pain,  but  be- 
cause if  they  got  hot  and  sweating  with 
fear  and  pain  the  meat  would  not  be  so 
good.  I  soon  saw  that  every  job  in  the 
room  was  done  like  this — so  as  to  save 
everything  and  make  money.  One 
Lithuanian,  who  worked  with  me,  said, 
"  They  get  all  the  blood  out  of  those 
cattle  and  all  the  work  out  of  us  men." 
This  was  true,  for  we  worked  that  first 
day  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven 
at  night.  The  next  day  we  worked  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 


The  next  day  we  had  no  work.  So  we 
had  no  good,  regular  hours.  It  was  hot 
in  the  room  that  summer,  and  the  hot 
blood  made  it  worse. 

I  held  this  job  six  weeks  and  then  I 
was  turned  off.  I  think  some  other  man 
had  paid  for  my  job,  or  perhaps  I  was 
too  slow.  The  foreman  in  that  room 
wanted  quick  men  to  make  the  work 
rush,  because  he  was  paid  more  if  the 
work  was  done  cheaper  and  quicker.  I 
saw  now  that  every  man  was  helping 
himself,  always  trying  to  get  all  the 
money  he  could.  At  that  time  I  believed 
that  all  men  in  Chicago  were  grafters 
when  they  had  to  be.  They  only  wanted 
to  push  themselves.  Now,  when  I  was 
idle  I  began  to  look  about,  and  every- 
where I  saw  sharp  men  beating  out  slow 
men  like  me.  Even  if  we  worked  hard 
it  did  us  no  good.  I  had  saved  $13 — 
$S  a  week  for  six  weeks  makes  $30,  and 
take  off  $15  for  six  weeks'  board  and 
lodging  and  $2  for  other  things.  T 
showed  this  to  a  Lithuanian,  who  had 
been  here  two  years,  and  he  laughed. 
"It  will  be  taken  from  you,"  he  said. 
He  had  saved  a  hundred  dollars  once 
and  had  begun  to  buy  a  house  on  the 
instalment  plan,  but  something  had  hap- 
pened that  he  did  not  know  about  and 
his  landlord  put  him  out  and  kept  the 
hundred  dollars.  I  found  that  many 
Lithuanians  had  been  beaten  this  way. 
At  home  we  never  made  a  man  sign  con- 
tract papers.  We  only  had  him  make 
the  sign  of  a  cross  and  promise  he  would 
do  what  he  said.  But  this  was  no  good 
in  Chicago.  So  these  sharp  men  were 
beating  us. 

I  saw  this,  too,  in  the  newspaper.  I 
was  beginning  to  learn  English,  and  at 
night  in  the  boarding  house  the  men  who 
did  not  play  cards  used  to  read  the  paper 
to  us.  The  biggest  word  was  "  Graft " 
in  red  letters  on  the  front  page.  Another 
word  was  *'  Trust."  This  paper  kept 
putting  these  two  words  together.  Then 
I  began  to  see  how  every  American  man 
was  trying  to  get  money  for  himself.  I 
wondered  if  the  old  German  man  in  Cin- 
cinnati had  found  his  pipe  yet.  I  felt 
very  bad  and  sorrowful  in  that  month.  I 
kept  walking  around  with  many  other 
Lithuanians  who  had  no  job.  Our  money 
was  going  and  we  could  find  nothing  to 
do.  At  night  we  got  homesick  for  our 
fine  green  mountains.     We  read  all  the 
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news  about  lioiiic  in  our  Lillmaiiiaii 
Chicaf^o  iu'wspa])cr,  Tlw  Katiilikas.  It 
is  a  jt;o()(1  paper  and  ^ivcs  all  the  news. 
In  the  same  olliee  we  bought  ibis  s()^^^ 
wbieb  was  written  in  I'rooklyn  by  i*. 
Hrandnkas.  lie,  too,  was  homesick.  It 
is  snnj;-  all  over  Chieai^o  now  and  yon  ean 
licar  it  in  the  summer  evenings  throuj^b 
the  open  windows.  in  bji^lisb  it  is 
something  like  this : 

"  Oh,  Lithuania,  so  dear  to  mc, 

CocKl-hy  to  you,  my  Fatherland. 

Sorrow fnl  in  my  heart  1  leave  yon, 

I  know  not  who  will  stay  to  guard  you. 

Is  it  cnonj^h  for  mo  to  live  and  enjoy  between 

my  neighbors. 
Tn  the  wood.s  with  the  flowers  and  birds? 
Is  it  enonph  for  me  to  live  peaceful  between 

my  friends? 
No,  I  must  go  away  from  my  old  father  and 

mother. 

The  sun  shines  bright, 
The  flowers  smell  sweet. 
The  birds  are  singing, 
They  make  the  country  glad ; 
But  I  cannot  sing  because  I  must  leave  you." 

Those  were  bad  days  and  nights.  At 
last  I  had  a  chance  to  help  myself.  Sum- 
mer was  over  and  Election  Day  was 
coming.  The  Republican  boss  in  our 
district,  Jonidas,  was  a  saloonkeeper. 
A  friend  took  me  there.  Jonidas  shook 
hands  and  treated  me  fine.  He  taught 
me  to  sign  my  name,  and  the  next  week 
I  went  with  him  to  an  office  and  signed 
some  paper,  and  then  I  could  vote.  T 
voted  as  I  was  told,  and  then  they  got 
me  back  into  the  yards  to  work,  because 
one  big  politician  owns  stock  in  one  of 
those  houses.  Then  I  felt  that  I  was 
getting  in  beside  the  game.  I  was  in  a 
combine  like  other  sharp  men.  Even 
when  work  was  slack  I  was  all  right,  be- 
cause they  got  me  a  job  in  the  street 
cleaning  department.  I  felt  proud,  and 
I  went  to  the  back  room  in  Jonidas's 
saloon  and  got  him  to  write  a  letter  to 
Alexandria  to  tell  her  she  must  come 
soon  and  be  my  wife. 

But  this  was  just  the  trouble.  All  of 
us  were  telling  our  friends  to  come  soon. 
Soon  they  came — even  thousands.  The 
employers  in  the  yard  liked  this,  because 
those  sharp  foremen  are  inventing  new 
machines  and  the  work  is  easier  to  learn, 


and  so  these  slow  Lithuanians  and  even 
green  girls  can  learn  to  do  it,  and  then 
the  Americans  and  ricrmans  and  Irish 
are  ptit  out  and  the  employer  saves 
money,  because  the  Lithuanians  work 
cheaj)er.  This  was  why  the  American 
labor  tnn'ons  began  to  organize  us  all  just 
the  same  as  they  had  organi/rrl  the 
P.oheniians  and  Poles  before  us. 

Well,  we  were  glad  to  be  organize<l. 
We  had  learned  that  in  Chicago  every 
man  nnist  push  himself  always,  and 
Jonidas  had  taught  us  how  much  better 
we  coidd  j)ush  ourselves  by  getting  into 
a  combine.  Now,  we  saw  that  this  imion 
was  the  best  combine  for  us,  because  it 
was  the  only  combine  that  could  say,  "  It 
is  our  business  to  raise  your  wages." 

P)Ut  that  Jonidas — he  spoilt  our  first 
union.  He  w^s  sharp.  First  he  got  us 
to  hire  the  room  over  his  saloon.  He 
used  to  come  in  at  our  meetings  anrl  sit 
in  the  back  seat  and  grin.  There  was  an 
Irishman  there  from  the  union  head- 
quarters, and  he  was  trying  to  teach  us 
to  run  ourselves.  He  talked  to  a 
Lithuanian,  and  the  Lithuanian  said  it  to 
us,  but  we  were  slow  to  do  things,  and 
we  were  jealous  and  were  always  jump- 
ing up  to  shout  and  fight.  So  the  Irish- 
man used  to  wipe  his  hot  red  face  and 
call  us  bad  names.  He  told  the  Lithuanian 
not  to  say  these  names  to  us,  but  Jonidas 
heard  them,  and  in  his  saloon,  where  we 
all  went  down  after  the  meeting  when 
the  Irishman  was  gone,  Jonidas  gave  us 
free  drinks  and  then  told  us  the  names. 
I  will  not  write  them  here. 

One  night  that  Irishman  did  not  come 
and  Jonidas  saw  his  chance  and  took  the 
chair.  He  talked  very  fine  and  we  elected 
him  President.  We  made  him  Treasurer, 
too.  Down  in  the  saloon  he  gave  us 
free  drinks  and  told  us  we  must  break 
away  from  the  Irish  grafters.  The  next 
week  he  made  us  strike,  all  by  himself. 
We  met  twice  a  day  in  his  saloon  and 
spent  all  of  our  money  on  drinks  and 
then  the  strike  was  over.  I  got  out  of 
this  union  after  that.  I  had  been  work- 
ing hard  in  the  cattle  killing  room  and 
I  had  a  better  job.  I  was  called  a  cattl*^ 
butcher  now  and  I  joined  the  Cattle 
Butchers'  LTnion.  This  union  is  honest 
and  it  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 

It  has  raised  my  wages.  The  man  who 
worked  at  my  job  before  the  union  came 
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was  getting  through  the  year  an  average 
of  $9  a  week.  1  am  getting  $11.  In  my 
first  job  I  got  $5  a  week.  The  man  who 
works  there  now  gtts  $5. 75. 

It  has  given  me  more  time  to  learii 
to  read  and  speak  and  enjoy  hfe  hke  an 
American.  1  never  work  now  from  d 
a.m.  to  9  p.m.  and  then  be  idle  the  next 
(hiy.  I  work  now  from  7  a.m.  to  5.30 
p.m.,  and  there  are  not  so  many  idle 
days.    The  work  is  evened  up. 

With  more  time  and  more  money  1 
live  much  better  and  1  am  very  happy. 
So  is  Alexandria.  She  came  a  year  ago 
and  has  learned  to  speak  English  already. 
Some  of  the  women  go  to  the  big  store 
the  day  they  get  here,  when  they  have 
not  enough  sense  to  pick  out  the  clothes 
that  look  right,  but  Alexandria  waited 
three  weeks  till  she  knew,  and  so  now 
she  looks  the  finest  of  any  woman  in  the 
district.  We  have  four  nice  rooms,  which 
she  keeps  very  clean,  and  she  has  flowers 
growing  in  boxes  in  the  two  front  win- 
dows. We  do  not  go  much  to  church, 
because  the  church  seems  to  be  too  slow. 
But  we  belong  to  a  Lithuanian  society 
that  gives  two  picnics  in  summer  and 
two  big  balls  in  winter,  where  we  have  a 
fine  time.  I  go  one  night  a  week  to  the 
Lithuanian  Concertina  Club.  On  Sundays 
we  go  on  the  trolley  out  into  the  country. 

But  we  like  to  stay  at  home  more  now 
because  we  have  a  baby.  When  he 
grows  up  I  will  not  send  him  to  the 
Lithuanian  Catholic  school.  They  have 
only  two  bad  rooms  and  two  priests,  who 
teach  only  in  Lithuanian  from  prayer 
books.  I  will  send  him  to  the  American 
school,  which  is  very  big  and  good.  The 
teachers  there  are  Americans  and  they 
belong  to  the  Teachers'  Labor  Union, 
which  has  three  thousand  teachers  and 
belongs  to  our  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor.  I  am  sure  that  such  teachers 
will  give  him  a  good  chance. 

Our  union  sent  a  committee  to  Spring- 
field last  year  and  they  passed  a  law 
which  prevents  boys  and  girls  below  six- 
teen from  working  in  the  stockyards. 

We  are  trying  to  make  the  employers 
pay  on  Saturday  night  in  cash.  Now 
they  pay  in  checks  and  the  men  have  to 
get  money  the  same  night  to  buy  things 
for  Sunday,  and  the  saloons  cash  checks 
by   thousands.     You   have  to   take   one 


drink  to  have  the  check  cashed.  It  is 
hard  to  take  one  drink. 

The  union  is  doing  another  good  thing. 
It  is  combining  all  the  nationalities.  The 
night  I  joined  the  Cattle  Butchers'  Union 
1  was  led  into  the  room  by  a  negro  mem- 
ber. With  me  were  liohemians,  Ger- 
mans and  Poles,  and  Mike  Donnelly,  the 
President,  is  an  Irishman,  lie  spoke  to 
us  in  English  and  then  three  interpreters 
told  us  what  he  said.  We  swore  to  be 
loyal  to  our  union  above  everything  else 
except  the  country,  the  city  and  the 
State — to  be  faithful  to  each  other — to 
protect  the  women  workers — to  do  our 
best  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
labor  movement,  and  to  do  all  we  could 
to  help  it  on.  Since  then  I  have  gone 
there  every  two  weeks  and  I  help  the 
movement  by  being  an  interpreter  for 
the  other  Lithuanians  who  come  in.  That 
is  why  I  have  learned  to  speak  and  write 
good  English.  The  others  do  not  need 
me  long.  They  soon  learn  English,  too, 
and  when  they  have  done  that  they  are 
quickly  becoming  Americans. 

But  the  best  thing  the  union  does  is  to 
make  me  feel  more  independent.  I  do 
not  have  to  pay  to  get  a  job  and  I  cannot 
be  discharged  unless  I  am  no  good.  For 
almost  the  whole  30,000  men  and  women 
are  organized  now  in  some  one  of  our 
unions  and  they  all  are  directed  by  our 
central  council.  No  man  knows  what  it 
means  to  be  sure  of  his  job  unless  he  has 
been  fired  like  I  was  once  without  any 
reason  being  given. 

So  this  is  why  I  joined  the  labor 
union.  There  are  many  better  stories 
than  mine,  for  my  story  is  very  common. 
There  are  thousands  of  immigrants  like 
me.  Over  300,000  immigrants  have  been 
organized  in  the  last  three  years  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  im- 
migrants are  glad  to  be  organized  if  the 
leaders  are  as  honest  as  Mike  Donnelly 
is.  You  must  get  money  to  live  well,  and 
to  get  money  you  must  combine.  I  can- 
not bargain  alone  with  the  Meat  Trust. 
I  tried  it  and  it  does  not  work. 

My  young  brother  came  over  three 
weeks  ago,  to  escape  being  sent  out  to 
fight  in  Japan.  I  tried  to  have  my  father 
come,  too,  but  he  was  too  old.  I  wish 
that  ugly  little  shoemaker  would  come. 
He  would  make  a  good  walking  delegate. 

Chicago,  III 
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The  Pike 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  HARRIS 

[Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  we  have  sent  Mrs.  Harris  to  see  the  Exposi- 
tion for  The  Independent.  We  have  already  discussed  the  material  side  of  the  Fair 
in  several  articles  with  illustrations  and  maps.  Mrs.  Harris  will  deal  more  ^vith  the 
people,  both  sights  and  s'ghtseers.  This  article  will  be  shortly  followed  by  two  others. 
— Editor.  ] 


THE  Pike  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  not 
an  arbitrary  invention,  but  it  is 
created  by  the  demands  of  the 
situation.  There  is  a  tadpole  extremity 
in  human  nature  that  has  never  evohited. 
It  is  our  caudal  relation  to  the  lower  or- 
der of  things.  And  where  great  crowds 
are  gathered,  something  half-sane,  ir- 
responsible, disproportioned  and  ingen- 
iously absurd  develops,  which  corresponds 
to  the  mood  and  demands  of  the  crowd. 
Thus  the  Pike  is  as  necessary  to  the  Fair 
as  the  Vaudeville  is  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  New  York,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  people  seen  there  in  the 
evenings  are  the  ones  who  have  spent  the 
rational,  sunlit  part  of  the  day  studying 
with  delicate  appreciation  beauty,  sym- 
metry and  color  in  the  Fine  Arts  Build- 


ing. But  as  night  approaches,  with  the 
higher  faculties  fagged,  there  is  the  natu- 
ral revulsion  from  the  sanity  of  mechan- 
ics, the  righteousness  of  art  and  the  sim- 
ple pumpkin  honesty  of  agricultural 
exhibits,  and  every  man  who  is  not 
limited  by  scruples  or  prejudices  taps  his 
satyr  hoof  in  the  universal  direction  of 
the  Pike.  And  once  he  has  swept  into 
that  laughing,  illuminated,  madly-colored 
bedlam,  he  is  as  easily  entertained  by  the 
grotesque,  by  the  prevailing  caricature  of 
all  things,  as  he  was  charmed  by  their 
ideality  and  proportion  earlier  in  the  day. 
He  takes  the  same  crude  interest  in  the 
fakirs,  jugglers  and  mountebanks  that 
less  intelligent  men  do,  not  because  he  is 
really  depraved  or  morbid,  but  this  is  his 
involuntary  confession  of  primitive  inter- 
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Turkish   Dancing  Girl 

est  in  life.  It  is  his  Old  Adam  mood, 
which  he  shares  in  common  with  all  hu- 
manity, and  which  is  singularly  honest, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it.  For 
this  reason,  any  sort  of  man  may  find  his 
friends  on  the  Pike,  altho  he  may  have 
missed  them  everywhere  else  at  the  Fair. 
They  all  go  there,  from  the  Cardinal  to 
the  prospective  Vice-President,  from  the 
hermit  student  to  the  blase  society  man. 
And  they  go  because  they  are  all  blood 
brothers  in  the  eternally  youthful  desire 
to  "  have  some  fun."  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  children  alone  have  the  frol- 
icking instinct.  The  difference  is  in  the 
character  of  the  entertainment  required. 
Elder  people,  having  lost  the  simplicity  of 
youth,  crave  what  is  stimulating  to  their 
jaded  spirits,  and,  therefore,  freakish  or 
monstrous.  But  the  proof  that  the  in- 
stinct is  still  the  same  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
every  show  on  the  Pike  appeals,  not  to 
taste  or  intelligence,  but  to  undisciplined 
adolescence.  That  is  to  say,  the  whole 
thing  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the 
tadpole  extremity  of  consciousness  in  us 
all  is  eternally  young  and  morbidly  curi- 
ous, rather  than  rational  or  discriminat- 
ing. 


To  the  casual  visitor  the  Pike  appears 
to  be  a  chaotic  stretch  of  clowns,  freaks, 
cheap  wonders  and  restaurants ;  but  real- 
ly the  attractions  there  may  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes.  First,  the  live 
shows,  circuses  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances; second,  the  mechanical  and  spec- 
tacular effects,  such  as  the  Ober-Ammer- 
gau  Passion  Play  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps 
concession,  the  Galveston  Flood,  Battle 
Abbey,  a  cyclorama  of  American  War 
History,  and  Creation ;  third,  the  bazaars 
and  industrial  features.  These  are  found 
in  the  booths  along  the  streets  of  Cairo 
and  of  Ancient  Asia,  in  Fair  Japan,  and 
the  Chinese  Pavilion.  (Altho  the  Irish 
X'illage  is  located  here,  it  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  Pike  in  spirit  or  purpose. 
it  contains,  besides  the  McKinley  cottage 
— a  reproduction  of  the  home  of  the 
father  to  the  American  President — and 
numerous  historical  relics,  the  most  com- 
plete exhibition  of  the  arts  and  industries 
of  Ireland  ever  seen  in  this  country.) 
Among  the  spectacular  attractions  the 
Passion  Play  is  unquestionably  the  most 
beautiful  and  elevating  in  suggestion,  but 
Creation  is  the  most  popular.  This  in- 
genious illusion  purports  to  be  based 
upon  the  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the 
first  six  days.  When  Michael  Angelo 
painted  from  the  same  suggestion  the 
ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  he  repre- 
sented God  in  the  beginning  as  formless, 
a  sort  of  wind  sweeping  through  space. 
But,  with  the  advent  of  man  and  mind. 
Divinity  assumed  the  nobler  aspect  of  his 
own  creation.  This,  of  course,  did  not 
reckon  on  the  evolution  of  man,  but  the 
artist  implied  the  evolution  of  God,  which 
has  always  been  a  more  puzzling  matter. 
Now  the  author  of  Creation  avoids  these 
esoteric  issues  with  an  adroitness  that  will 
distract  his  higher  critic.  He  has  con- 
fined himself  to  darkness,  a  ball  of  fire,  a 
sky  and  a  few  stars,  much  thunder  and 
lightning,  moving  masses  of  earth  and 
water,  and,  finally,  a  naked  young  Adam, 
discovered  by  an  equally  un-fig-leaved 
young  Eve.  Naturally  they  are  both 
cheered  by  their  sophisticated  modern 
descendants,  who  have  developed  along 
with  an  indecent  sense  of  modesty  a 
broad  and  unscriptural  sense  of  humor. 
But,  whatever  the  tittering  crowd  may 
think,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this 
panorama  believes  that  he  has  done  them 
a  service  by  creating  a  godly  illusion. 
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But,  after  all,  the  live  shows  arc  the 
chief  attraction  on  the  Pike.  And  it  is 
not  amiss  to  say  in  this  connccli(jn  tliat 
the  report  of  the  Pike's  having  l)ecn  ex- 
pnri^ated  of  ((ncstionahlc  features  ninst 
not  he  taken  too  Hterally.  Mncli  depends 
upon  the  individual  dchnition  of  decency. 
Thus  the  famous  muscle-dance,  seen  on 
the  old  Midways,  has  not  heen  eliminated. 
The  women  simply  wear  more  clothinjj^ 
and  dance  (|uite  as  convincinp^ly.  It  is  not 
reasonal)le.  indeed,  to  expect  an  elevated 


ideal  of  mo<lesty  and  dcccncv  in  a  place 
frankly  created  to  satisfy  the  flcmands 
of  the  l(jwer,  mortal  minrl  rather  than 
the  hif^her,  spiritual  and  intellectual 
faculties.  The  point  the  Pike  makes  is 
that  these  features  are  always  condemned 
hy  pcoi)le  who  have  not  heen  too  scrupu- 
lous to  witness  them,  and  this  is  a  very 
^(uu\  j)()int.  Many  have  a  moral  caution, 
indeed,  that  is  highly  diverting  to  the 
initiated.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found 
in   watchinj.1^  the  crowd  hcfore  the  Gay 


n 
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Paris  concession.  Here  the  virtuous  elo- 
quence of  the  " spieler"  does  not  convince 
respectable  elderly  ladies  and  clerically 
coated  g'entlemen  of  the  innocent  charac- 
ter of  the  performance  going  on  within 
the  theater.  Meanwhile,  scores  of  young 
bloods  flock  in,  attracted  by  what  they 
conceive  to  be  an  immorally  suggestive 
name.  What  they  really  see  is  a  simple 
and  amusing  burlesque,  especially  suited 
for  the  entertainment  of  children.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  display  of  feminine 
legs,  but  children  least  of  all  are  injured 
by  the  sight  of  these  very  natural  ex- 
tremities. Besides,  the  best  of  us  ha^  e 
legs,  and  the  worst  of  us  know  it;  and 
the  Pike  is  not  a  place  where  one  can 
afford  to  be  squeamish  in  these  small 
matters.  For  the  one  universal  confes- 
sion of  that  thoroughfare  is  of  gifted  legs 
and  talented  heels.  From  the  Girl  of 
]\Iadrid,  who  kicks  the  rose  off  of  her 
own  head,  to  the  Delhi  lady  who 
dances  with  a  chair  in  her  mouth,  every 
heroine  shows  a  primitive  unconscious- 
ness of  these  natural  endowments  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  Igorrotes' 


bhss fully  unconcerned  nakedness.  This 
is  indiscreet,  of  course,  not  to  say  im- 
moral ;  but  the  blame  attaches  more  to  the 
people  who  demand  such  heroines  than  to 
these  poor  victims  of  publicity.  And  the 
people  do  demand  them.  When  the  Fair 
opened  six  weeks  ago  an  historical  drama 
of  two  acts  was  played  in  the  theater  of 
the  Old  St.  Louis  concession.  But  the 
managers  were  obliged  to  condense  this 
into  one  act,  buy  a  dancing  girl  and  a 
tight-rope  fairy  before  they  could  attract 
the  crowd. 

Not  all  the  dancing  is  voluptuous  or 
indecent,  however;  much  of  it  is  simply 
cin  entrancing  expression  of  gayety  and 
grace.  And  the  male  dances,  such  as  the 
mystic  dance,  the  sword  dance  and  other 
weird  rhythmic  performances  in  Ancient 
Asia  and  Cairo,  give  vivid  impressions 
of  the  ferocity  and  secrecy  of  Oriental 
nature.  The  only  unmoved  spectators 
upon  these  occasions  are  the  camels  and 
elephants.  These  patient  creatures  sug- 
gest the  silence  and  weariness  of  jungles 
and  deserts  by  their  serenity  and  tolera- 
tion in  the  midst  of  maddening  unrest. 
They  have  an  ancient  dignity  which  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  gorgeous  trap- 
pings and  painted  dancing-girls  on  their 
backs. 

The  observant  visitor  is  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  menagerie  aspect  of  the 
Pike.  Different  beasts  and  races  of  men 
are  on  exhibition,  and  they  all  show  the 
same  psychic  effects  of  caged  animals, 
restlessness,  shamelessness,  and  a  half- 
tamed  fierceness.  And  they  are  trained 
animals,  from  Hagenbeck's  tigers  to  the 
lady  in  pink  tights  who  crawls  through 
her  finger-ring  in  the  Roman  Amphi- 
theater, "  with  a  smile  on  her  face  "  (the 
smile  being  two  or  three  times  the  di- 
ameter of  the  ring!) — and  they  all  play 
to  the  gallery.  There  is  no  art  for  art's 
sake  in  the  Pike.  The  motto  there  is  to 
"  please  the  crowd."  And  the  crowd, 
from  strutting  alderman  to  street-dog, 
appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  menagerie 
which  has  not  been  caged. 

The  remarkable  thing  so  far  is  that  the 
creatures  are  among  the  most  successful 
stars  on  the  Pike.  Jim  Key,  the  horse 
mathematician,  and  Plagenbeck's  Animal 
circus  attract  larger  crowds  than  any 
other  concessions.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
these  animals  are  trained,  but  that  the\' 
are  trained  to  act  as  if  thev  had  human 
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(■iii(»li(»iis  and  iiilL-llij^ciirc.  Ncjtliin^ 
idiild  In-  iiKnr  siij^j^cstivc  of  ICpiscopal 
(li^nily  than  llu*  di'lihcraliun  vvitli  whirl/ 
the  L'olar  hrar  strtils  across  tlu;  sta^c  and 
scats  hiiiiscir  in  a  rliair  bcfcjrc  the  tahK- 
provided  for  him.  and  nolhiiij.^  so  rescni- 
hlcs  a  (hnnkiii  lord  in  his  ni^dit-shiit  as 
the  way  he  sta^j^crs  from  it  after  ch"ink- 
in^  tlie  bottle  of  wine.  The  idea  is  to 
make  this  k)wer  animal  seem  to  act  from 
tile  human  motive,  because  whatever  is 
out  of  the  natural  order  of  things  appeals 
to  Pike  imaj^ination.  It  thrills  a  crcnvd 
to  see  an  elephant  walk  on  bottles,  or  a 
woman  hanj^-  by  her  heels  from  a  trapeze, 
because  botli  performances  are  unnatural 
and  |)crilous. 

Any  review  of  the  Pike  which  does  not 
include  an  appreciation  of  the  "  si)ieler  " 
would  be  incomplete.  He  is  the  hardest 
worked  man  in  the  business,  and  the  most 
ingenious.  Without  him  the  Pike  would 
lose  half  its  animation  and  the  shows 
more  than  half  their  patrons.  He  has 
assurance  without  grace,  wit  without 
delicacy,  and  a  sort  of  diurnal  imagina- 
tion, which  enables  him  to  invent  new 
descriptions  of  the  same  performance 
daily.  And  his  humor  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.     Wo  betide   the  wag  who   at- 


tempts to  measure  speech  with  him,  and 
the  haughtiest,  most  beautiful  woman  is 
not  safe  fnjin  some  such  cxhorU'iticjn  as 
this:  "  Lady,  y(ju  look  so  fatigucfj ;  your 
color  is  gone;  come  in  and  rest!  "  iiut 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  appeal  made 
is  that  of  a  "  spieler  "  before  the  theater 
in  Old  St.  Louis.  If,  after  describing  tiie 
marvelous  beauty,  grace  and  suggestive 
agility  (jf  the  dancing-girl  within,  the 
cr(nvd  still  hangs  back,  he  pauses,  gazes 
C(jmpassiouately  at  the  upturned  faces 
below,  and  exclaims:  "You  who  have 
no  hope  of  heaven,  who  have  siimed  past 
redemption,  you  know  the  jjleasures  of 
this  world  are  all  you  can  ever  expect  to 
enjoy — therefore,  do  not  deny  yourselves 
this  present  delight,"  etc.  A  score  of 
self-confessed  reprobates  invariably  re- 
spond to  this  invitation  with  precisely  the 
same  air  "  mourners  "  sometimes  have 
when  they  go  up  at  a  revival  service 
to  be  prayed  for.  A  novel  and  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  these  cynical  and  noisy 
demonstrations  is  the  silent  "  spieler " 
before  the  Girl  of  Madrid.  Dressed 
in  the  costume  of  a  court  fool  he 
stands,  rigid  as  a  statue,  night  af- 
ter night,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,   with   one  guiding  finger  pointed 
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eloquently  at  the  ticket  window  of  his  the-  On  tlie  whole,  the  Pike  is  one  of  the 

ater.     However,  each  concession  employs  most  interesting  features  of  the  Fair,  and 

a   characteristic    '*  spieler,"   even    to   the  visitors  should  not  fail  to  go  there,  espe- 

elephant  before  Hagenbeck's  Circus  that  cially   the   dyspeptic  and  elderly-minded 

has  the  friendly,  inciuisitive  trunk  and  a  ones. 

cordial   disposition   to   nozzle  the  crowd  Nashvu.le,  Tknn. 

with  it. 


The   Public   Purpose  in   Education 

BY  ARTHUR  TWINING  HADLEY,  LL.D. 

pKicsiuENT  OK  Yale  Univeksitv 

IN    these   days   of   active    commercial  confer  upon  their  pupils  and  upon  the 

enterprise  a  man  who  appears  be-  community.     Even   from  the  narrowest 

fore   the   public   as  a   champion   of  standpoint  it  can  be  seen  that  these  parts 

any   theory   or   system    is   at   once   met  of  our  school  system  are  justified  by  their 

with  the  question,  "  Does  it  pay?  "    The  results.     It  pays  for  a  child  to  go  to  a 

educator  is  confronted  with  this  inquiry  primary  school,  because  the  child  must 

as  often  as  any  one  else — perhaps  of-  learn  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  and 

tener,  because  he  is  using  other  people's  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental  prin- 

money  in  channels  where  the  return  for  ciples  of  cleanliness  and  order  in  order 

its   expenditure   is   not   always   obvious,  to  have  a  fair  start  in  the  race  of  life. 

Some  school  and  college  men  complain  It  pays  for  a  man  to  take  a  course  in  a 

of  this  question  as   unfair,   and  try  to  technical  or  professional  school,  because 

avoid  answering  it.     I  believe  that  it  is  a  man  must  know  something  of  the  the- 

better  to.  meet  it  squarely — simply  insist-  ory    of   his    trade    or   profession    if   he 

ing  that  it  be  asked  intelligently,  and  that  wants  to  make  the  naost  money  or  gain 

we  answer  it  in  its  entirety  instead  of  the   most  consideration  in  his  practice, 

confining   our   attention   to   some    small  But  with  regard  to  the  intermediate  parts 

part,  which  is  mistaken  for  the  whole,  of    our    school    system — our    secondary 

The  advocates  of  higher  education  have  education  given  in  the  high  school,  the 

everything  to  gain  by  accepting  the  chal-  academy,  or  the  college — the  matter  is 

lenge  which  it  involves.     If    they    will  more  complex.     It  is  by  no  means  clear 

take  up  this  question  with  care  and  in-  that  the  boy  who  has  been  to  the  high 

telligencc    they    can    show    that    those  school  or  to  the  college  will  always  be 

parts   of   our   school   system   which   are  able  to  make  money  more  rapidly  than 

condemned  as  unpractical  or  sentimental  he  would  without  the  aid  of  such  a  school 

are  often  the  very  ones  which  from  the  or  college  course.     Still  less  is  it  clear 

public    standpoint    represent    the    most  that  the  increase  of  his  money  making 

vital   and   necessary   investment    of   the  powers  will  outweigh  the  cost  of  time 

nation's  money.  and  capital  involved  in  sending  him  to 

There    is    not    much    disposition    to  school  for  the  period  in  question.    Many 

challenge  the  usefulness  of  primary  edu-  of   our   most   successful   men   complain 

cation  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  professional  that  our  school   system  does  not  satis- 

education  on  the  other.     We  may  differ  factorily   prepare   men  and   women   for 

somewhat    in    opinion   as  to  the  exact  the  struggles  of  modern  commercial  life, 

things  which  should  be  taught  in  pri-  The  specialist  in  every  career  feels  the 

mary  schools  or  professional  schools ;  but  need    of    having    assistants    who    have 

there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  learned  the  routine  of  his  special  office 

as  to  the  advantage  which  such  schools  as  early  as  possible  instead  of  spending 
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their  time  in  the  schools.  Tlic  profes- 
sional man  who  desires  eflieienl  snhor- 
(linates  claims  that  llie  ihrcc  or  four 
years  which  a  hoy  has  spent  in  ccjlle^e 
often  diminish  rather  than  increase  his 
accuracy  of  work  and  his  sin^leniinded- 
ness  of  application.  The  husiness  man 
who  seeks  heli)  in  the  oliice  or  the  count- 
ing room  complains  that  the  hij^h  scIkh;! 
has  taught  its  pupils  very  little  of  those 
facts  or  those  hahits  which  will  be  of 
service  to  an  employer.  Even  the  red 
bearded  Afghan  horseman  of  Kipling's 
tale,  who  desires  to  train  his  little  Irish 
protci^c  for  the  secret  service  of  the  In- 
dian Empire,  sighs  with  regret  at  the 
days  spent  over  the  study  of  surveying 
and  of  history  in  that  boarding  school, 
where,  as  he  scntentiously  observes,  they 
"  teach  nothing  at  a  long  price." 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  mental 
attitude,  there  is  in  many  quarters  a 
tendency  to  undervalue  the  old-fashioned 
college  or  high  school  education — to 
shorten  the  college  course  in  order  that 
the  time  in  the  professional  course  may 
be  extended,  and  to  crowd  work  into  the 
high  school  which  aims  at  technical  edu- 
cation rather  than  at  the  more  general 
education  of  the  olden  time.  Even  those 
who  do  not  utter  the  criticisms  to  which 
I  have  alluded  or  sympathize  with  the 
tendencies  which  they  represent  are 
nevertheless  compelled  to  take  account  of 
their  existence  as  facts  in  the  educational 
world,  to  which  it  is  folly  to  shut  our 
eyes. 

To  the  question  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents,  it  pays  a  man  to 
go  to  college,  or  even  to  the  high  school, 
i  do  not  conceive  that  any  general  answer 
is  possible.  It  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  man.  During  the  years  which 
he  spends  in  non-professional  study  in 
tiiese  secondary  schools  he  has  grown 
older  without  earning  money  or  making 
definite  preparations  to  earn  money.  The 
years  thus  spent  make  it  harder  for  him 
to  fall  into  the  routine  of  daily  business 
life.  So  far  they  represent  a  loss  rather 
than  a  gain  in  earning  power.  They 
give  him,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advan- 
tage of  entering  business  with  greater 
maturity  of  judgment  and  wider  knowl- 
edge of  outside  affairs  than  would  have 
been  possible  if  he  had  gone  from  the 
primary  school  directly  into  the  of!ice  or 
shop.    So  far  they  are  a  gain.    Whether 


iIm-  gain  ofT.sets  the  loss,  or  whether  the 
gain  is  enough  greater  than  the  loss  to 
pay  for  the  time  spent,  depends  upon 
dilTerences  of  individual  character.  It 
may  be  said  in  a  r<jugh  way  that  these 
years  thus  spent  in  secondary  study  di- 
minish the  assurance  that  a  second-rate 
man  will  make  a  second-rate  success,  but 
increase  the  chances  that  a  first-rate  man 
will  make  a  lirst-rate  success. 

I'ut  this  is  by  no  means  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter,  hor  the  question 
whether  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
I)ay  for  what  they  cost  really  includes 
two  distinct  fjucstions,  according  as  we 
\odk  at  the  subject  from  a  narrow  stand- 
I)oint  or  a  broad  one.  Looked  at  from  a 
narrow  stan(li)oint  the  question  means, 
"  Does  a  course  of  education  in  high 
school  or  college  enable  the  student  to 
make  enough  more  money  to  pay  for 
what  that  education  costs  him?"  The 
same  question  looked  at  from  a  broad 
standpoint  would  read,  ''  Does  the  ex- 
istence of  these  schools  and  colleges  in- 
crease the  nation's  happiness  and  pros- 
perity enough  to  make  these  institutions 
worth  as  much  to  the  public  as  they  cost 
it  ?  "  I  plead  for  this  broader  way  of 
asking  the  question.  I  plead  for  it  all 
the  more  earnestly  because  we  are  just 
now  in  special  danger  of  shutting  our 
eyes  to  its  importance.  We  live  in  an 
atmosphere  which  gives  a  man  every 
stimulus  to  make  money,  but  does  not 
always  teach  him  the  importance  of  mak- 
ing a  right  use  of  that  money.  Our 
standards  of  success  are  based  more  on 
what  a  man  can  get  out  of  the  public — 
be  it  wealth  or  votes  or  social  position — 
than  on  what  a  man  gives  the  public  in 
return.  We  are  prone  to  accept  the  the- 
ory that  the  man  who  can  do  most  for 
himself  without  incurring  legal  penalties 
or  social  condemnation  is  the  one  who 
has  managed  his  life  with  the  most  in- 
telligence. On  Sunday,  perhaps,  we  take 
a  different  view ;  but  for  the  other  six 
days  in  the  week  most  of  us  are  content 
to  accept  in  our  practice,  if  not  in  our 
theory,  the  ideals  which  I  have  just  out- 
lined. This  mental  attitude  is  specially 
characteristic  of  the  present  day  as  com- 
pared with  any  other  day,  and  of  our 
own  country  as  compared  with  any  other 
country.  Self-interest  and  intelligence 
have  been  made  to  accomplish  so  much 
for   the   public   good   in   the   nineteenth 
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cfiUury  that  people  arc  ready  to  regard  his   talents   and   enables   him   to   do   tht 

the  moral  standards  of  earlier  centuries  greatest  public  service. 

as  outworn  or  superannuatetl.  And  these  words,  public  service,  bring 

With  this  perversion  of  moral  stand-  me  to  another  advantage  which  our  high 
ards — for,  in  spite  of  all  that  self-interest  schools  and  colleges  offer  the  community, 
has  done,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  If  properly  managed,  they  train  pupils 
morality  a  perverted  one  which  is  based  to  subordinate  their  individual  ends  to 
upon  this  and  this  alone — there  has  the  public  needs  and  public  demands.  A 
grown  up  a  certain  onesidedness  in  the  proper  reading  of  history  and  of  litera- 
development  of  our  power  as  a  nation,  ture  and  of  science  leads  the  student  to 
It  is  more  certain  that  an  American  can  value  more  highly  the  work  of  the  in- 
run  a  complex  machine  than  that  he  can  ventor  who  has  contributed  to  the  prog- 
control  his  own  nerves.  It  is  more  cer-  ress  of  mankind  than  that  of  the  patentee 
tain  that  he  can  manage  a  business  for  who  has  stolen  the  invention  and  com- 
his  own  interests  than  that  he  can  govern  pelled  mankind  to  pay  him  a  million  dol- 
a  city  in  the  public  interests.  Our  edu-  lars  for  the  right  to  use  it.  It  teaches 
cational  system  should  be  arranged  to  him  to  value  more  highly  the  general 
train  us  where  we  are  weak,  rather  than  who  has  perished  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
to  lay  exclusive  stress  on  that  in  which  as  a  sharer  in  its  hardships  and  suffer- 
we  are  already  strong.  With  the  tastes  ings,  than  the  man  who  has  stayed  at 
and  talents  of  the  American  people,  I  home  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  peace 
do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  which  this  army  has  conquered  for  him. 
lack  of  men  who  can  make  money —  It  teaches  him  to  value  more  highly  the 
efficient  producers  and  successful  traders,  work  of  statesmen  like  Washington  and 
The  one  point  of  doubt  is  whether  our  Lincoln,  who  have  subordinated  their 
citizens  will  learn  to  use  the  money  thus  powers  to  a  public  end,  than  that  of  men 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  their  country  whose  chief  thought  has  been  to  make 
and  their  fellow  men.  the  public  needs  subordinate  to  ends  of 

If  we  judge  the  value  of  an  educa-  their  own.     Not  merely  by  their  books 

tional  system,  not  by  the  way  in  which  do  our  schools  teach   this,   but  by  the 

it  enables  each  individual  to  make  what  games   on   the   playground   and   by   the 

current  public  opinion  regards  a  success,  examples  of  teachers  and  scholars  to  one 

but  by  the  way  in  which  it  contributes  another.     If  I  had  to  select  that  part  of 

to  the  happiness  of  the  community  and  the  work  of  our  school  system  which  is 

to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions,  of  most  essential  importance  to  the  coun- 

we  find  in  our  old-fashioned  high  schools  try,  and  which  in  the  largest  sense  pays 

and  colleges  certain  advantages  to  the  the  country  for  the  money  expended  on 

public  which  cannot  readily  be  computed  its  education,  I  should  take  this  training 

in  money  values.     If  a  boy  or  girl  who  in  public  spirit. 

takes  a  high  school  and  college  course  is  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  public 
worth  anything  at  all  that  course  will  school  of  England,  and  many  of  us  have 
give  to  him  or  to  her  a  far  wider  range  asked  what  it  is  that  justifies  the  use  of 
of  enjoyments  and  a  far  truer  apprecia-  the  name  "  public  school  "  as  applied  to 
tion  of  the  real  values  of  different  things  an  institution  like  Eton  or  Rugby.  These 
than  would  be  possible  without  it.  It  places  certainly  have  no  point  of  resem- 
will  give  to  each  man  more  points  of  blance  with  the  public  schools  of  Amer- 
contact  with  his  fellow  men.  He  may  ica,  or  France,  or  Germany.  They  are 
not  make  more  money,  but  he  will  get  not  free  for  the  people  to  attend  without 
more  real  and  permanent  satisfaction  out  payment.  They  are  not  supported  by 
of  the  money  that  he  does  make.  He  the  people's  money.  They  are  not  con- 
may  not  do  a  larger  business,  but  he  will  trolled  by  the  people's  representatives, 
have  a  chance  to  exercise  a  larger  in-  They  do  not  teach  studies  which  are  of 
fluence  in  the  community.  He  will  be  practical  use  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
able  to  place  before  himself  in  proper  or-  people  in  earning  their  living.  And  yet 
der  the  different  objects  of  human  am-  they  have  well  deserved  the  name,  be- 
bition  and  to  choose,  not  that  which  is  cause  they  gave  the  kind  of  education 
most  obvious  nor  that  which  is  most  which  fitted  their  pupils  to  accept  public 
dazzling,  but  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  responsibilities  and  to  do  public  service. 
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Not  so  imuh  by  tlic  science  or  the  litera- 
ture that  they  tanj^hl,  as  hy  the  habits 
and  ideals  and  standards  which  they  in- 
culcated, did  they  justify  their  claim  to 
rank  as  public  institutions.  As  an  an- 
tithesis to  the  Afj^dian's  criticism  of 
higher  education,  wliich  1  (|Uote(l  a  few 
sentences  ago,  1  cannot  do  better  than 
present  that  noble  justification  of  the 
life  of  the  ICnglish  public  school  boy 
which  Kipling-  lias  given  us  in  another 
book,  and  this  time  out  of  his  own 
mouth : 

"lie  won  his  K''*>wtli  and  chest  nicasurc- 
tnont,  and  a  few  otiior  things  tliat  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  bills,  nnder  a  system  of  cricket, 
football  and  paper  chases  five  times  a  week. 
Above  all,  he  was  responsible  for  that  thing 
called  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  few  realize 
with  what  passionate  devotion  a  certain  type  of 
boy  throws  himself  into  this  work.  Home  was 
a  far  away  conntry,  fnll  of  ponies  and  fishing 
and  shooting,  and  men-visitors  who  interfered 
with  one's  plans ;  but  school  was  the  real 
world,  where  things  of  vital  importance  hap- 
pened, and  crises  arose  that  must  be  dealt  wi^.h 
promptly  and  quietly.  Not  for  nothing  was  it 
written :  '  Let  the  Consuls  look  to  it  that  the 
Republic  takes  no  harm,'  and  Georgie  was  glad 
to  be  back  in  authority  when  the  holidayi 
ended.  Behind  him,  but  not  too  near,  was  the 
wise  and  temperate  Head,  now  suggesting  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  now  counseling  the 
mildness  of  the  dove ;  leading  him  on  to  see, 
more  by  half-hints  than  by  any  direct  word, 
how  boys  and  men  are  all  of  a  piece,  and  how 
he  who  can  handle  the  one  will  assuredly  in 
time  control  the  other.  ,  .  .  He  did  not 
know  that  he  bore  with  him  from  school  and 
college  a  character  worth  much  fine  gold,  but 
was  pleased  to  find  his  mess  so  kindly.  He 
had  plenty  of  money  of  his  own;  his  training 
had  set  the  public  school  mask  upon  his  face, 
and  had  taught  him  how  many  were  the  '  things 
no  fellow  can  do.' " 

This  last  phrase,  to  which  Kipling 
more  than  once  recurs,  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation.  The  boy  had  learned 
self-restraint — a  kind  of  self-restraint 
which  was  not  enforced  by  the  authority 
of  masters  in  school,  nor  dependent  upon 
the  authority  of  courts  and  policemen 
out  of  it — but  a  self-restraint  voluntarily 
accepted  by  the  school  boy  and  by  the 
man  into  which  the  school  boy  after- 
ward grew.  He  had  learned  that  there 
were  things  that  no  fellow  can  do,  not 
because  those  things  would  land  him  in 
prison  or  would  prevent  his  making 
money,  but  because  they  would  interfere 


with  his  self-respect  as  a  member  of  a 

self-governing  bo<ly.  It  is  just  because 
the  ICnglish  jHiblic  scIkjoIs  taught  this 
thing  that  they  did  their  public  work 
well.  The  I'Jiglish  nation,  for  tlie  sake 
of  having  this  thing  done  well,  has  been 
willing  to  condone  many  faidls  and  de- 
ficiencies in  the  kind  of  training  which 
these  schools  give  in  prei)aration  frjr  the 
various  callings  and  duties  of  private 
life.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  the 
iuiglish  nation  has  been  wise  in  taking 
this  view. 

b'or  this  training,  after  all,  is  what 
constitutes  a  liberal  education,  A  great 
deal  of  misiuulerstanding  as  to  what  our 
schools  and  colleges  ought  to  offer  has 
arisen  from  a  wrong  use  of  this  word 
liberal.  We  Jire  so  accustomed  to  use 
it  in  the  current  sense  of  lari^e  that 
\vc  often  forget  that  it  has  another  and 
better  meaning.  Wc  instinctively  think 
of  phrases  like  a  liberal  offer  for  a  house, 
a  liberal  salary  for  a  man's  work,  or  even 
a  liberal  dinner  for  twenty-five  cents ; 
and  we  think  that  a  liberal  education  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  as 
one  which  is  large  in  quantity.  This  is 
not  the  true  meaning.  The  word 
liberal  as  applied  to  education  means 
a  training  which  fits  the  student  for 
liberty.  It  is  not  liberal  in  the  sense  of 
being  unrestricted ;  it  is  liberal  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. Technical  education  is  valuable 
for  slave  and  freeman  alike — perhaps 
even  more  so  for  the  slave  than  for  the 
freeman,  because  the  total  utility  of  the 
slave  is  represented  by  what  he  can  do 
for  his  employer.  Liberal  education  is 
necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  be  a  member 
of  a  self-governing  body.  The  old  Per- 
sians of  the  free  or  self-governing  class 
had  a  liberal  education  in  those  schools 
described  by  Herodotus,  where  they  were 
taught  to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the 
truth — not  so  very  diiTerent  a  course, 
after  all  from  that  of  the  English  public 
school  as  described  by  Kipling,  nor 
from  that  of  the  American  college  as  it 
affects  some  of  its  best  men  if  they  have 
no  taste  for  classics  and  mathematics, 
but  much  for  the  respect  of  their  fellows 
and  for  the  traditions  that  maintain  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  ought  to  keep 
unchanged  the  old-fashioned  course  in 
classics  and  mathematics.    We  could  not 
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do  It  It  we  would,  and  we  ought  not  to  to  the  EngHsh  public  school.  It  has 
wish  it  if  we  could.  1  am  not  making  given  the  same  training  in  social  and 
an  argument  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  moral  standards  of  public  service;  it  has 
but  for  the  preservation  of  the  spirit  had  somewhat  the  same  faults  and  de- 
which  went  with  that  study  in  the  schools  ficiencies  as  a  place  for  laying  the  foun- 
of  olden  time;  a  spirit  which  some  of  our  dations  of  private  success.  These 
modern  schools,  with  their  better  appli-  deficiencies  we  are  trying  to  make  good, 
ances  and  more  attractive  course  of  It  is  important  that  we  should  do  -so; 
study,  are  in  danger  of  losing.  For  the  but  I  believe  it  to  be  yet  more  important 
l)ursuit  of  utility  as  the  object  of  educa-  that  we  should  preserve  the  old  social 
tion  carries  with  it  certain  insidious  dan-  and  moral  standards  which  make  the 
gers.  It  leads  the  teacher  to  think  that  citizen  fit  for  self-government  in  a  free 
the  course  of  study  should  be  based  upon  commonwealth.  And  I  believe  that  in 
what  the  pupil  desires  rather  than  upon  our  best  American  schools  and  colleges 
what  the  country  needs.  Where  this  this  fundamental  purpose  has  been  pre- 
spirit  prevails  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  served  amid  the  many  alterations  of  ex- 
part  of  some  teachers  to  make  studies  ternal  form  which  have  taken  place, 
attractive  instead  of  trying  to  compel  the  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  these  ex- 
pupil  to  work,  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  ternals  our  colleges  have  changed  very 
of  almost  all  teachers  to  lay  stress  on  the  widely.  Their  appointments  are  more 
specific  sets  of  facts  which  are  supposed  complete.  Their  interests  are  more 
to  conduce  to  the  success  of  the  pupil  in  varied.  They  no  longer  aim  to  force 
after  life,  rather  than  upon  other  facts  all  their  students  through  a  single 
and  principles  equally  important  but  not,  curriculum,  where  human  learning  is 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  equal-  divided  into  such  small  pieces  that  few 
ly  profitable.  The  school  that  tries  to  of  the  fragments  possess  nutritive  value 
make  its  studies  attractive,  whether  it  or  individual  pleasure.  They  give  to  the 
be  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  the  univer-  pupil  a  wide  choice  of  electives  and  a 
sity,  secures  temporary  pleasure  at  the  wide  possibility  of  consulting  his  own 
expense  of  intellectual  discipline  and  in-  individual  taste  in  matters  of  study.  But 
tellectual  efficiency.  The  school  which  amid  all  these  changes  there  are  two 
tries  to  make  studies  profitable  in  the  things  which  to-day,  as  in  generations 
pecuniary  sense  loses  that  wider  possi-  past,  I  think  are  characteristic  of  most 
bility  of  profit  which  results  from  the  of  our  colleges,  and  which  I  am  sure  are 
inculcation  of  high  ideals  and  the  devel-  characteristic  of  the  college  which  I 
opment  of  moral  standards.  The  old-  know  best.  On  the  intellectual  side  they 
fashioned  classical  course,  whatever  its  aim  to  give  their  pupils  a  chance  to  de- 
defects,  was  not  subject  to  these  specific  cide  how  they  can  best  serve  the  public 
dangers.  The  new  courses,  whatever  — in  what  work  they  have  the  best  pros- 
their  merits,  are  subject  to  them  in  great  pect  of  honorable  influence  for  them- 
degree.  If  we  can  recognize  that  these  selves  and  full  performance  of  their 
are  real  dangers  and  that  the  pursuit  of  duties  to  their  fellow  men.  On 
utility,  instead  of  being  an  unmixed  the  moral  side  they  subject  the  stu- 
advantage,  is  too  often  a  snare  and  a  dent  to  a  set  of  influences  which  tend 
delusion,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  to  take  him  out  of  himself,  and 
hope  to  broaden  our  course  of  study  in  make  him  feel  that  he  is  a  part  of  a 
such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  to  be  served  loyally  and  un- 
present  and  yet  preserve  the  essential  selfishly,  wherein  each  member  can  take 
excellences  of  the  past.  The  recognition  more  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  contribu- 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  pub-  tion  to  the  success  of  the  whole  than  in 
lie  purpose  in  education  will  not  result  in  the  attempt  to  lay  that  whole  under  con- 
throwing  us  back  upon  old-fashioned  tribution  to  his  own  success.  It  is  this 
courses  of  study,  but  will  enable  us  to  public  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  true 
make  with  safety  experiments  in  mod-  college  or  university  from  the  group  of 
ernizing  our  schools  which  otherwise  professional  schools.  The  men  may  be 
would  be  fraught  with  peril.  studying  diflferent  things,  but  they  are 
The  American  college  of  generations  studying  them  under  surroundings  which 
past  has  had  many  points  of  resemblance  tend  to  broaden  the  man  rather  than  to 
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narrow  him.  It  has  been  well  said  that  (U)  this  its  jjurposc  is  essentially  a  private 
a  university  is  not  a  school,  hut  an  at-  one.  1  would  not  for  one  instant  undcr- 
inosphere.  'J'hc  man  who  lays  within  rate  the  value  of  a  goo<l  technical 
university  walls  the  foundation  for  his  school;  hut  if  it  is  a  technical  scIkxjI 
husiiiess  or  profession  learns  to  dt)  it  and  nothiuf^  else,  it  is,  in  my  Ofjinion, 
under  inllucnces  that  widen  his  mental  not  justified  in  ap[jealing  for  public 
horizon  rather  than  narrow  it ;  that  brinj^  money  or  charitable  endowment.  Jt  is 
him  into  symi)alhy  with  as  many  kinds  business,  and  it  deserves  to  be  subsidized 
of  men  as  possible  ;  that  lead  him  to  meas-  oidy  to  that  extent  to  which  any  new 
ure  his  work  by  the  standards  wliich  and  somewhat  experimental  business  ma)' 
have  held  for  ail  time,  rather  than  by  properly  ask  for  temporary  subsidy.  But 
those  of  a  sinp^le  generation  or  a  single  if  it  instills  into  the  minds  and  hearts 
profession.  It  is  not  that  the  university  of  its  pupils  things  which  will  not  bring 
man  knows  more  than  his  fellow  men.  a  commercial  return  to  them  as  individ- 
He  very  often  knows  less.  Those  who  uals,  but  which  j^romotc  the  welfare  of 
are  sure  that  they  know  the  most  on  ac-  the  community  without  reference  to  in- 
count  of  having  been  to  the  university  dividual  profit,  and  perhaps  at  the  cost 
are  the  very  ones  that  arc  likely  to  know  of  individual  self-sacrifice,  then  the  mat- 
the  least.  But  university  life  means  for  ter  stands  on  another  footing.  It  is  a 
every  man  that  has  properly  come  under  vital  necessity  for  every  free  community- 
its  influence  that  he  has  different  means  to  train  the  members  of  the  coming 
of  enjoyment  and  different  standards  of  generation  for  the  proper  use  of  freedom 
success  from  those  which  would  have  as  a  means  of  public  service,  instead  of 
been  at  his  disposal  without  it.  And  what  allowing  them  to  believe  that  the  sum 
is  true  of  the  university  is  true  in  its  and  substance  of  a  man's  life  is  to  get 
way  of  every  good  high  school  or  acad-  all  that  he  can  out  of  his  fellow  men. 
emy.  Every  such  place  should  give  to  So  far  as  they  fulfil  this  public  purpose, 
the  pupils  a  certain  ethical  impress  our  public  schools  and  colleges  can 
which  the  traditions  and  the  standards  properly  appeal  to  the  Government  for 
of  the  place  have  created,  and  which  will  money,  and  our  private  schools  or  col- 
probably  be  more  important  in  the  long  leges  can  ask  for  gifts  and  endowments 
run  than  the  specific  facts  that  they  have  from  their  friends.  When  they  fail  to 
learned,  or  even  the  specific  principles  do  this  they  fail  alike  of  their  public 
they  have  mastered.  purpose   and   of   their   claim    for   public 

If  the  school  or  college  does  this  it  support, 

subserves  a  public  purpose.     If  it  fails  to  New  Havhn,  conn. 

Progress   of  Collegiate  Track  Athletics 

BY  WALTER  CAMP 

[Mr.  Camp,  as  our  readers  know,  is  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  collegiate  sport 

in  this  country.     He  is  easily  our  foremost  football   expert,   and  holds  the  position  of 
graduate  adviser   in   athletics  at   Yale  University. — Editob. 

THE  triumph  of  the  American  col-  lish  and  Scotch  golfers  in  the  amateur 

legians      in      the      Yale-Harvard  championship   of   Great   Britain,   it   has 

Oxford-Cambridge    contests    last  added  much  to  the  respect  of  the  Eng- 

week  at  Queen's  Club,  London,  marks  lishman  for  the  prowess  of  athletes  from 

the  first  time  in  five  of  these  international  the  Srates. 

contests  between  American  and  English  In  nothing  more  than  in  golf  and  track 
collegians  that  the  visiting  team  has  been  athletics  has  the  very  marked  progress 
able  to  win  the  majority  of  the  events,  of  Americans  in  taking  up  enthusiastic- 
Coming,  as  it  does,  immediately  after  ally  all  forms  of  athletic  sports  been 
the  victory  of  Mr.  Travis  over  the  Eng-  more  in  evidence. 
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The  first  American  intercollegiate 
track  athletic  games  were  ht*l<l  at  Sara- 
toga in  1870,  and  at  that  time  the  10a- 
yarcl  clash  was  won  in  1 1  seconds  by 
Stevens,  of  Williams.  In  that  same  year 
in  the  Oxford-Cambridge  games  the  100- 
vard  dash  was  won  in  lu  1-5  seconds,  so 
that  we  here  tind  the  American  fonr-fifths 
of  a  second  behind  his  English  rival.  In 
the  first  of  the  international  intercol- 
legiates,  so-called  (for  it  shonld  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  really  international 
intercollegiate  track  contest,  where  the 
best  representatives  of  all  the  colleges  in 
both  conntries  have  competed  has  never 
yet  been  held,  these  international 
events  being  confined  thus  far  to  but 
four,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Yale  and  Har- 
vartl),  held  in  1894,  the.  100  yards  was 
won  by  C.  B.  Fry,  of  Oxford,  in  10  2-5 
seconds.  In  the  next  international,  in 
1895,  W.  W.  Richards,  of  Yale,  won  in 
10  1-5  seconds.  In  1899  F.  J.  Quinlan, 
of  Harvard,  won  in  10  seconds.  In  190 1 
N.  H.  Hargrave,  of  Yale,  won  in  10  2-5 
seconds,  but  the  race  was  over  105  yards, 
owing  to  a  mistake  made  by  the  con- 
testants as  to  the  starting  line.  The  vic- 
tory, therefore,  of  W.  A.  Schick,  of  Har- 
vard, in  the  recent  contest,  with  9  4-5 
seconds,  is  the  best  that  has  been  done 
in  the  international  meets.  The  incom- 
parable ^uffv,  of  Georgetown,  however, 
made  a  record  at  the  American  intercol- 
legiates  of  9  3-5. 

Something  of  the  same  progress,  only 
in  a  more  marked  degree,  appears  in  the 
other  events.  In  1876  the  120-yard  hur- 
dle was  won  in  18^  seconds  by  Wake- 
man,  of  Yale.  That  same  year,  in  the 
Oxford-Cambridge  games,  the  time  was 
16  seconds  flat.  But  three  of  the  five 
international  contests  have  been  won  in 
better  time  than  16  seconds,  and  only 
one  of  them,  the  first,  in  1894,  took  over 
16  seconds.  In  that  year  Oakley,  of  Ox- 
ford, won  in  16  3-5  seconds,  but  it  was 
the  only  win  in  this  event  that  the  Eng- 
lishmen have  scored ;  Cady,  of  Yale,  and 
Hatch,  of  Y^ale,  winning  the  two  hurdle 
events  in  '95,  one  being  run  on  the  track 
and  the  other  on  the  grass,  each  doing 
16  seconds  flat;  Fox,  of  Harvard,  win- 
ning in  '99  in  15  3-5 ;  Converse,  of  Har- 
vard, in  1901,  in  15  3-5,  and  Clapp,  of 
Yale,  this  year  in  15  4-5.  In  the  Yale- 
Harvard  intercollegiate  contest  this  year 


this  event  was  won  by  Clapp,  of  Yale,  in 
^5  3"5  seconds,  but  that  wonderful  Amer 
ican  runner  and  jumper,  Kraenzlein,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  holds 
the  record  at  15  1-5  seconds  for  this 
event. 

Still  greater  progress  comparatively 
has  been  made  by  Americans  in  their 
quarter  mile  run,  for  in  this  event  in  the 
intercollegiates  in  '76  it  took  Stevens,  of 
Williams,  56  seconds  to  win  it.  The  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  Oxford-Cambridge  games 
of  '76  took  52  2-5  seconds,  but  in  the 
five  international  meets  the  quarter  has 
been  won  in  over  50  seconds  only  once, 
and  that  was  in  1894,  by  Gordon,  of  Ox- 
ford, in  51  seconds.  In  1891  Lewin,  of 
Cambridge,  won  in  49  4-5.  In  1899 
Davidson,  of  Cambridge,  in  49  2-5,  and 
in  1901  Rust,  of  Harvard,  in  50  seconds 
and  in  1904  Dives,  of  Harvard,  in  49  4-5. 

Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  colored  runner,  set  up  a  new 
American  intercollegiate  record  this  year 
at  Philadelphia,  by  covering  the  distance 
in  49  1-5  seconds. 

The  mile  was  won  in  the  first  Amer- 
ican intercollegiates  by  Stimpson,  of 
Dartmouth,  in  4  minutes  58  seconds. 
That  same  year  in  the  Oxford-Cambridge 
games  the  distance  was  covered  in  4 
minutes  29  1-5  seconds.  In  1895,  in  the 
internationals,  Lutyens,  of  Cambridge, 
won  in  4.35 ;  in  1899  Hunter,  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  4.24;  in  1901  Cockshott,  of 
Cambridge,  in  4.26  1-5,  and  this  year 
Gregson,  of  Cambridge,  in  4.21  1-5.  The 
best  that  has  been  done  at  the  American 
intercollegiates  has  been  4  minutes  23  2-5 
seconds,  by  Orton,  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  high  jump  was  won  in  the  first 
American  intercollegiate  with  5  feet  23^ 
inches,  Pryor,  of  Columbia,  clearing  this 
phenomenal  (  ?)  hight.  That  same  year 
the  Englishmen  in  the  Oxford-Cam- 
bridge games  did  6  feet  2}4  inches,  and 
no  one  in  the  internationals  has  beaten 
that,  altho  three  out  of  the  five  have 
been  won  with  6  feet  or  over.  In  the 
first,  in  '94,  Swanwick,  of  Oxford,  and 
Sheldon,  of  Yale,  tied  at  5  feet  8^ 
inches.  In  '05  Thompson,  of  Yale,  won 
with  5  feet  S}4  ;  in  1899  Rice,  of  Har- 
vard, won  with  6  feet ;  in  1901  Spraker, 
of  Yale,  did  6  feet  i^  inches,  and  this 
year  Victor,  of  Yale,  with  6  feet  %  inch. 
Windsor,    of    the    University    of    IVnn- 
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sylvania,  set  the  American  iiitercollf^iati* 
record  al  ()  feci  },  iiiclics.  I'nl  M.  J. 
SweeiK'y,  ni  llie  coiilrst  between  llir 
London  Athletic  Chih  and  the  New  York 
Athletic  (liil),  in  New  York,  cleared  d 
feet  5;^H  inches. 

In  tile  broad  jniiip  al  tlu-  lirst  inter- 
collegiate Willon^diby,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  won  with  iS  fi'et  3J/i^. 
inches.  The  same  year  the  (Jxfurd- 
Cambridj^e  distance  was  21  feet  8^ 
inches.  In  the  internationals  the  records 
have  been:  Sheldon,  of  Yale,  in  1894, 
22  feet  II  inches;  Sheldon,  of  Yale,  1895. 

21  feet  4>^  inches;  Vassall,  of  Oxford, 
in  1899,  23  feet;  Spraker,  of  Yale,  1901, 

22  feet  4  inches,  and  this  year  Sheffield, 
of  Yale,  21  feet  10 J4  inches. 

The  half-mile  has  not  been  common 
in  these  meetings,  nor  has  the  two-mile. 
Some  comparison  may  be  made,  however, 


from  the  fact  that  the  half-mile  was  won 
in  J  minntes  i^j/^  seconds  by  (irecn,  of 
I'riiKclon,  al  the  first  American  inter- 
collegiate in  1876,  whereas  Holding,  of 
Oxford,  in  the  jiresent  international,  cov- 
ered the  distance  in  I  minntc  56  1-5  sec- 
onds, and  Kilpatrick,  of  Union  (Jollege, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  London  and  New 
York  Athletic  (Jlnb  meet  in  New  York, 
made  a  record  of   1.53  2-5. 

The  general  conclnsion  from  these 
fignres  wonld  be  that  if  the  Americans 
make  the  same  pnjgress  in  distance  rnn- 
iiing  that  they  have  in  the  shorter 
sprints,  there  is  some  hope  of  their  over- 
taking the  Britisher,  even  in  these  en- 
dnrancc  contests,  bnt  at  present  the 
English  distance  runners  in  the  college 
ranks  stand  vvell  above  the  American 
collegian,  both  in  quality  and  rpiantity. 

Nhw    Havk\.  Conn. 
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BORN  1820— DIED  1904 
BY  ALFRED  AUSTIN 

Poet  Lariteatk  of  England 


I. 


Loved  and  Revered.     What  more  than  this. 
Of  sounding  glory,  silent  bliss, 
Can  crave  or  win  the  noble  Mind 
That  works  to  stimulate  mankind, 
To  find  the  God  within  the  shrine, 
And  in  the  earthly  the  Divine; — 

II. 
That  makes  the  bare  blank  canvas  glow 
With  splendid  joy  or  pallid  woe. 
Transmits  to  after  years  the  grace 
Of  maiden  form  and  manly  face. 
With  unextinguishable  fire 
Shows  sons  how  lived,  how  looked  their  sire, 
And  limns  with  sympathetic  hand 
The  features  of  the  Mother  Land ; — 


in. 


That  with  strokes  strenuous  and  fierce 

Can  through  the   quarried   marble  pierce, 

And,  gazing  deep  within  it,  make 

A  sleeping  loveliness  to  wake 

And  live,  when  all  beside  grows  old, 

A  youthful  glory  to  behold? 


IV. 

Such  like  was  He  whom  you  may  find 
Within   this   silent   urn   enshrined. 
Approach  and  read.     A  date,  a  name, 
A  little  dust,  a  lasting  fame. 

AsHFORD,  Kent,   Engi  and. 


The  Club  Which  Helps  with  the  Moral  Standard  of  the  Camp 


The  Vacation   Camp  for    Boys 


BY  EDWIN  DE  MERITTE 


THE  summer  camp  for  boys  has  now 
become  an  important  factor  in  boy 
life.  Where  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  and  the  aim  of  the  camp  is  in 
the  right  direction,  the  boys  derive  a  last- 
ing good.  The  life  is  an  outdoor  one. 
It  may  be  made  of  great  practical  value 
and  a  pleasant  memory  to  all  concerned. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  speak  of  the 
private  camp,  tho  there  are  many  philan- 
thropic camps  which  are  doing  a  good 
work  and  maintain  a  high  standard. 

The  leader  of  the  camp  must  be  a  man 
of  sterling  character,  long  experience,  and 
thoroughly  interested  in  boy  life.  His 
aim  should  be  to  develop  all  that  is  best 
in  the  boy.  Most  boys  have  some  trait 
which  is  a  hindrance  to  success — selfish- 
ness, indolence  and  the  like.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  camp  leader  to  discover  these 
by  carefully  watching  the  boys,  and  to 
strive  to  eradicate  them,  not  by  harsh 
measures,  but  by  kindly  showing  to  the 
boy  the  harm  to  himself,  and  by  leading 
him  by  personal  eflPort  and  example  to 
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overcome  them.  He  must  be  ever  vigilant, 
alert,  and  work  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  boys.  This  work  he  should  not 
delegate  to  others.  He  alone  is  respon- 
sible to  parents  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
boys  to  their  homes,  stronger  in  charac- 
ter, stronger  in  moral  ideas  and  stronger 
physically.  He  must  be  with  his  boys  at 
all  times.    He  must  advise,  guide,  direct. 

Unless  he  is  ready  to  do  this  and  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  work,  he  is  not 
a  suitable  person  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  equipment  of  a  camp  is  an  essen- 
tial feature.  To  start  a  camp,  with  the 
necessary  equipment,  requires  an  invested 
capital  of  from  $3,000  to  $10,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  camp.  The  number 
should  not  be  so  large  that  the  leader 
cannot  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  boys 
individually.  The  dining-room,  kitchen, 
refrigerator  and  ice  house,  dormitories,  a 
main  building  containing  a  large  assem- 
bly rom  with  a  generous  fireplace,  trunk 
and  dressing  rooms,  a  suitable  boat-house 
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with  boats  and  ranocs,  and  a  wharf,  all 
cost  money.  I'hc  kitchen  and  dinin^(- 
r(H)ni  shonld  he  nndcr  tlic  char^i-  of  a 
competent  cook  and  his  assistants.  This 
work  shonld  not  be  ie(inired  of  the  boys. 
Tile  dormitories  shonld  be  etinipped  with 
comfortabli'  beds.  'Phe  nse  of  larj^c, 
well  ventilated  dormitories  keeps  every- 
thing; dry  and  healthy  and  is  better  on 
every  account  than  a  tent.  It  keei)s  the 
camp  a  unit  and  prevents  the  forming  of 
cliques  within  the  camp. 

A  dressing-room,  separate  from  the 
dormitory,  is  necessary,  as  the  boys  are 
not  then  required  to  sleep  in  the  room 
where  the  clothing  worn  during  the  day 
is  hung.  Table  etiquet  should  be  insisted 
on. 

The  selection  of  boys  is  important.  If 
by  any  chance  any  boy  should  be  admit- 
ted who  should  exert  an  influence  detri- 
mental to  the  moral  standard  of  the  camp 
he  should  be  sent  home  at  once  and  the 
balance  of  his  tuition  refunded.  Every 
boy  in  camp  must  have  equal  rights  with 
the  others,  except  where  the  strength, 
skill  and  superior  judgment  of  the  older 
boys  might  permit  them  to  undertake 
feats  of  strength  which  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  younger  boys.  All  athletic 
work  should  be  under  careful  super- 
vision. 

The  daily  work  of  the  camp  may  vary 


according  to  the  plans  on  which  the  camp 
is  founded.  System  and  regidarity  in  all 
things  is  a  necessity.  The  following  ar- 
langenient  is  a  good  one  and  may  be 
changed  to  suit  the  changes  of  the 
weather  or  the  j)lan  of  the  camp.  Rising 
at  6.40,  a  five  minute  dip  in  the  lake  and 
a  vigorous  rub  (l(jwn  give  the  boys  a  keen 
appetite  for  a  7  o'clock  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  each  boy  makes  his  own  bed 
and  j)uts  things  in  order  in  the  trunk 
room.  Then  comes  the  policing  of  the 
camp.  This  is  a  necessity.  l>y  it  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  taught,  and  the 
camp  is  always  in  a  presentable  condition. 
This  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  divid- 
ing the  camp  into  squads,  one  for  each 
day  of  the  week,  with  a  counselor  at  the 
head  of  each  squad.  In  this  way  each 
boy  is  on  duty  only  one  day  in  each  week, 
and  the  duties  rarely  occupy  over  an  hour 
each  day. 

Next,  all  study,  when  required,  and 
recitation  work  should  be  done  in  the 
morning  hours,  that  the  afternoon  may 
be  left  free  for  the  outdoor  life.  For 
those  who  do  not  study  the  opportunities 
for  nature  study  are  many  and  varied  and 
may  be  carried  on  with  system  and  with 
excellent  results,  or  the  boys  may  engage 
in  athletic  training.  Rowing,  canoeing, 
tennis  and  a  variety  of  other  athletic 
sports  should  always  be  available. 


Ready  for  the  Mountain  Trail 
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At  10.30  free  hand  gymnastics,  consist- 
ing of  simple  exercises  to  keep  the 
muscles  pliant  and  to  strengthen  those  of 
the  back,  abdomen  and  side  walls  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  arms,  will 
be  found  very  beneficial.  At  11  o'clock 
a  fifteen  or  twenty  minute  swim,  not 
longer,  will  be  found  healthful  and  in- 
vigorating. This  may  be  repeated  with 
safety  between  4  and  5  p.  m.    If  the  camp 


is  near  fresh  water  a  long  period  in  the 
water  must  be  avoided,  as  it  is  enervating 
and  may  produce  injurious  results. 
Young  boys  should  never  be  allowed  in 
the  water  except  at  fixed  times  and  under 
the  watchful  care  of  strong  and  expert 
swimmers.  During  the  swimming  period 
the  boys  should  be  taught  the  different 
methods  of  swimming  for  speed  and  for 
distance,  how  to  dive  properly,  and  the 


The  start  for  the  Evening  Paddle 
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proper  ihcIIkhI  for  the  rescue  of  a  |)crsnn 
in  tlu"  water.  I  hey  should  he  liaiiicd  l<> 
hecome  fearless  in  the  water  and  to  he 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

At  12  o'elock  they  will  he  found  ready 
for  a  j;"ood.  snhstantial  dinner.  After 
diinier  they  should  he  allowed  to  lie  down 
and  rest  for  an  hour.  In  many  eases  this 
is  almost  a  necessity,  so  vigorous  is  the 
life.  .After  the  siesta  hasehall,  tennis, 
mountain  elinihiui;  or  tramps  afield  may 
occupy  the  tinie  until  tlu-  swimming  hour 
or  even  imtil  supper  time.  .After  supi)i'r 
a  variety  of  outdoor  sports  may  occup)' 


auinsenient  basis,  while  some  are  planned 
hv  earnest  men  for  the  j^or*d  of  thr  hoy. 

rile  man  who  plans  his  camp  on  tin-  lat- 
t(  r  basis  will  not  have  to  po  out  in  searcli 
of  boys.     The   boys    will   come   to  him. 

The  sharp  rivalry  amon^  amateurs  in 
huildin^^  up  a  camj),  anrl  even  amonj< 
some  of  the  older  ones,  is  an  injury  to 
the  work.  The  sharp  business  practices 
employed  to  secure-  boys  at  the  e.xpen.se  of 
other  camps  mark  the  man  anr!  his  camp 
as  an  association  and  a  place  where  the 
hoy  will  receive  no  L^ood,  and  ^'ive  ()]i 
portunitv    for  the   remark  rpioted  at  the 


Main  I.uilding  and  Junior  Dormitory 


the  time  until  darkness  prevents.  Then 
the  assembly  room,  with  the  opportuni- 
ties for  music,  singing,  or  practical  talks. 
By  9  o'clock  the  camp  should  be  in  bed 
and  asleep. 

A  well  selected  library  and  letter  writ- 
ing will  occupy  the  time  on  rainy  days 
and  prove  of  value. 

Sunday  should  be  maintained  as  a  day 
of  rest.  At  10.30  a.  m.  a  short  service 
may  be  held,  which  consists  of  reading 
from  the  Scripture,  the  singing  of  hymns, 
and  practical  talks  on  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  boys. 

The  number  of  camps  has  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years.  There 
is  room  for  all,  provided  they  are  planned 
to  elevate  the  boy.  Doubtless  some  are 
planned  to  tide  over  the  period  between 
college  and  the  profession.  Others  are 
planned  and  conducted  on  the  money  and 


beginning  of  this  article,  and  moral  in- 
jury may  result. 

Should  more  boys  go  to  camps  ?  Most 
emphatically,  yes.  Boys  who  must  stay 
at  home  during  the  vacation  periods  drift 
during  the  summer.  Their  associates  are 
away.  Therefore,  the  boy  finds  amuse- 
ments for  himself,  often  with  a  class  of 
boys  who  are  not  always  desirable.  This 
is  always  possible,  often  dangerous. 
The  boy  must  have  something  to  occupy 
his  time  and  does  not  always  discrimi- 
nate, provided  he  has  his  amusement. 

The  camp  also  should  be  a  safer  place 
for  boys  than  the  summer  hotel,  where 
the  selection  of  associates  and  the  careful 
discrimination  as  to  character  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  until  after  the  harm  is 
done.  Boys  are  taught  self-reliance,  self- 
respect  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
They  are  taught  the  value  of  harmony, 
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unity  of  action  and  loyalty.  They  are 
encoura^'etl  to  think  of  the  future  and  to 
form  plans  early  for  future  usefulness, 
and  to  bend  their  energ^ies  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  dffmite  object.  They 
are  taught  to  be  courteous  and  gentle- 
maidy  in  dealing  with  their  associates. 

To  the  camp  conducted  on  the  proper 
basis  the  same  boys  return  year  after 
year.  To  some  camp  boys  return  for 
three,  four,  five,  six  and  even  seven  years, 
so  attached  are  they  to  the  camp  and  so 


much  do  parents  appreciate    the  value  of 
the  camp  iufUience. 

In  this  article  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth  the  general  plan  of  camps  which 
have  attained  sucess.  By  following  out 
this  plan,  varied  to  suit  the  conditions, 
but  always  with  the  one  idea — to  develop 
manly  boys,  truthful,  honest  and  self- 
reliant — the  summer  camp  will  attain  the 
place  which  it  should  hold  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  standard  of  American  boy- 
hood will  be  raised. 

Cami'  Ai.(;f)N'(.)uiN,  HoLuuKNEss,   N.  H. 


Educational   Books:    A   Brief  Survey 


IN  accordance  with  our  usual  custom 
we  give  in  this  number  a  list  of  some 
of  the  more  important  school  books 
published  during  the  year.  Space  will 
not  permit  of  thorough  reviews,  but  the 
critical  comments  appended  are  designed 
to  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  works  to  enable  a  teacher  to  deter- 
mine what  of  them  he  needs  to  investi- 
gate. The  choice  of  a  textbook  depends 
so  much  on  the  personal  methods  of  the 
teacher  and  the  conditions  under  which 
he  works  that  it  is  impossible  to  assist 
him  more  than  by  extending  the  range  of 
this  choice.  A  textbook  is  like  a  suit  of 
clothes,  the  one  that  fits  the  wearer  is 
the  best  for  him.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  present  list  is  merely  sup- 
plementary to  the  many  educational 
books  to  which  we  have  given  special 
reviews  during  the  year. 

English 

standard  English  Classics.  Essays  of  Lamb,  by 
G.  A.  Wauchope,  50  cents.  Macaulay's  Life 
of  Johnson,  by  C.  L.  Hanson,  25  cents.  Irv- 
ing"s  Goldsmith,  by  Q.  R.  Gaston.  50  cents. 
Tennvson's  Idyls  of  the  King,  selected  b"  Wil- 
lis Boughton,  25  cents.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Dickens's  Christmas  Stories.  By  Jane  Gordon. 
New  York  :  American  Bools  Co. 

HaictJwrne's  ^Yonder  Book  for  Girls  and  Boys. 
New  York  :  E.  r.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Rome's  Shakespeare.  Macbeth.  Twelfth  Night, 
Hamlet.  Kin*'  Lear,  Othello.  The  Tempest. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  As  You  Like  It. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  New  York :  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.      50   cents. 

Modern  English  Prose.  Selected  and  edited  by  G. 
R.  Carpenter  and  W.  T.  Brewster.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.00. 

Macaulaif's  Life  of  Johnson.  By  A.  V.  Walker. 
Boston  :  D.  C.   Heath  &  Co.     25  cents. 


The  Gateuay  Series.  Edited  by  Henry  Van  Dyke. 
Burke's  Conciliation  with  America,  by  Wni. 
Macdcnald,  35  cents.  Carlyle's  Burns,  by  Ed- 
win Micus,  35  cents.  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
by  F.  E.  Schelling,  35  cents.  Silas  Marner, 
by  W  L.  Cross,  40  cents.  Macaulay's  Milton, 
by  E.  Ij.  Gulick,  35  cents.  New  York  :  Amer- 
ican Book  Co. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Edited  by  Bliss  Perry. 
Irving's  Goldsmith,  by  Willis  Boughton,  45 
cents.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Macaulay's  Milton  and  Addison.  By  J.  A.  Tufts. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

The  Making  of  English.  By  Henry  Bradley.  NeVv 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $L00. 

Forms  of  English  Poetry.  By  Chas.  F.  Johnson. 
New  York  :  American  Book  Co.     $1.00. 

Elements  of  English  Composition  for  Secondary 
Schools.  Bv  T.  F.  Huntington.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.     60  cents. 

Everyday  English  for  Grammar  Grades.  By  Jean 
S.  Rankin.  Boston :  Educational  Publishlni: 
House.     50  cents. 

There  is  such  a  lack  of  agreement 
about  the  teaching  of  English  that 
it  is  pretty  difficult  to  find  a  point 
of  view  from  which  to  criticise  such 
texts  and  readings  as  may  get  them- 
selves published  from  to  time.  It 
seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
the  sense  for  literature,  which  all  agree 
upon  as  the  desirable  end,  cannot 
be  aroused  or  cultivated  on  the  basis  of 
a  single  piece  or  even  of  a  single  author, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  a  single  period. 
Literature  is  a  specific  which  must  be 
taken  in  large  doses  to  do  any  very  great 
good. 

With  respect  to  the  mere  article  of 
variety,  indeed,  the  publications  of  the 
year  offer  very  little  opening  to  adverse 
criticism.  Seldom,  in  fact,  has  there  been 
so  great  a  number  of  titles.  But  to  the 
rather  imposing  array  there  wants  that 
single    eye    for    the    highest    excellence 
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which  is  so  very  essential  in  such  a  mat- 
ter.    Tlicrc  is  iujI  a  single  iiit.odmtory 
essay  of  j^ciuiine   critical    merit,  of   the 
sort  that  ought  to  furnish  out  our  reailin^^ 
texts;  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  tho  at 
something  of  a  remove  still,  being  j)roha- 
bly  the  remarks  prefixed  to  Lamb's  h^s- 
says,   while   in   the  choice  of  authors   it 
seems  as  tho  the  present   disposition  to 
compromise  between  amusement  and  edi- 
tication  were  likely  to  destroy  all  serious 
literary  discij)line  for  some  time.     In  this 
regard  the  elementary  texts  are  naturally 
in  the  worst  case — so  much  so  that  one  is 
almost  justified  in  the  paradox  that  any 
book  is  better  for  children  than  one  made 
for  their  use.     For  this  reason  it  seems 
safest  to  prefer  some  such  carefully  pre- 
pared volume  as  this  of  Dickens's  Christ- 
inas Stories,  while  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  excep- 
tion, both  in  itself  and  in  its  present  at- 
tractively illustrated  shape.   Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  this  literary  laxity  is  by  no 
means    confined    to    the    provision    for 
youth,  but  extends  even  to  the  advanced 
readings.    There  is,  of  course,  the  usual 
disproportionate      display      of      Shake- 
spearean texts,  among  which  should  be 
noticed  the  reissue  of  Dr.  Rolfe's  well 
proved  edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  a  rather 
handier   form   and   with  the  convenient 
excision    of   textual    variants    and    such 
other  matters  as  are  now  more  properly 
and  easily  available  elsewhere,  together 
with  a  thorough  revision  of    the    com- 
mentary to  suit  the  present  state  of  edu- 
cational thought.      But,  outside  of  this 
eminently  safe  name,  the  titles  are  scat- 
tering and  haphazard,  as  tho  there  were 
no  consensus    of    opinion  in  regard  to 
what  is  either  classic  or  essential,  as  is 
indeed  the  case.    A  good  deal  o±  this  scat- 
teration  is  probably  due  to  the  assign- 
ments for  admission  to  college,  which  are 
to  every  appearance  utterly  unsystematic 
and  planless — but  not  all  of  it,  as  is  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  Carpenter  and  Brews- 
ters's  English  Prose.    In  its  way  the  book 
seems  likely  to  be  useful,  for  the  selec- 
tions are  numerous  and  comprehensive. 
But  tho  they  may  supply  valuable  illus- 
trative material  for  rhetorical  demonstra- 
tions, they  are  too  short  to  be  of  much 
assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  a  literary 
taste  and  habit,  and  are,  indeed,  singular- 
ly chosen.    There  is  Gibbon,  but  no  ves- 
tige  of    Burke,  while  Hamlin  Garland, 


James  Lane  Allen,  .\lanricc  Hewlett  and 
Jack  L(jn(lun  are  huddling  side  by  side,  ai 
tho  to  keep  eacii  other  in  countenance  in 
the  immediate  '  icinity  of  IlawtJKjrne  and 
Scott,  to  say  nothing  of  a  bit  of  collabo- 
ration on  Lnglish   words  by  Cireenough 
and     Kittredge     cheek     by     jowl     witii 
iMatthew      Arnold's      "  Sweetness      and 
Light."    At  the  same  time  it  is  reassuring 
to  see  an  awakening  of  interest   in   the 
eighteenth   century,   at   first  and   second 
hand,  in  creditably  edited  editions,  among 
others,   of   Macaulay's  Life   of  Johnson 
and  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with 
America.    The  former,  by  A.  P.  Walker, 
has  a  rather  promising  manner  of  pre- 
senting  explanatory   matter,   not   in   the 
usual  mode  of  note  and  dissertation,  but 
by  means  of  plans,  tables  and   the  like 
easily  intelligible  exhibits ;  while  the  lat- 
ter includes  a  plain  sufficiency  of  notes 
and   a   clear   statement   of   the   political 
situation  by  a  professor  of  history,  which 
innovation  begins  to  look  a  little  like  a 
happy    reconciliation    between    literature 
and  general  thought.     There  is,  besides, 
an  Irving  s  Goldsmith  by  Dr.  Boughton, 
admirable,  like  the  other  members  of  its 
series,  for  its  cheapness,  its  typographical 
neatness  and  its  freedom  from  editorial 
lumber — in   short,    for    its   readableness. 
Besides  these  reading-texts  there  are 
one  or  two  other  books,  amid  a  strange 
dearth   of   ''  literatures,"    which   deserve 
some  notice.     Among  them  is  a  popular 
and  interesting  sketch  of  the  development 
and    characteristic    peculiarities    of    the 
English  grammar  and  vocabulary,  very 
suitable  for  general  reading  or  study,  by 
Dr.  Bradley,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Oxford  Dictionary.    Professor  Johnson's 
English  Poetry,  too,  promises  well  in  its 
kind.    It  contains  a  careful  account,  fully 
illustrated  by  well  chosen  quotations,  of 
the  several  species  of  English  verse,  with 
some  small  reference  to  their  historical 
development,    tho    what   constitutes    the 
merit  of  the  book  is  rather  the  fact  that 
it  is  written  appreciatively  and    is    ani- 
mated by  a  thoroughly    literary    spirit. 
Among  the  rhetoricians  in  general  there 
is  still  altogether  too    much    insistence 
upon  original  writing  on  the  part  of  those 
of   tender    years.      It   is    certainly   very 
doubtful  indeed  whether  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton, who  is  one  of  the  most  forward  with 
his  opinion,  is  likely  to  do  so  much  good 
as  harm  in  asserting  that  every  one,  chil- 
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(Ircn  iiicliKltHl,  shoiilil  hv  inade  to  form 
the  vvritin^'^  habit  at  the  start,  as  he  is 
certainly  wrong  in  assuming  "  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  and  entertaining  ideas  " 
to  be  in  widest  comnionaUv  spread.  But 
in  the  way  they  are  taking  it  is  at  least 
encouraging  to  see  them  recognizing  the 
importance  of  thought  to  composition 
and  the  necessary  connection  between 
reading  and  writing.  IVrhaps  the  most 
connnendable  book  of  this  sort  is  Ei'ery- 
day  English.  There  seems  a  rather  un- 
necessary amount  of  verbal  condescen- 
sion about  it,  an  excessive  precaution  to 
scale  the  language  and  the  selections 
down  to  the  jjupils,  rather  than  the  pupils 
up  to  literature ;  but  the  constant  accom- 
paniment of  precept  with  example  and 
the  consequent  stress  upon  subject-matter 
is  very  well. 

Fiench 

Fifty  Fables.     By    La    Fontaine.      Edited  by   Ken- 

netli  Maclcenzie.     40  cents. 
Le    Petit    Robinson    de    Paris.      Par    Mme.    Eugene 

Foa.      Edited    by    Louise    de    Bonneville.       45 

cents. 

New  Yorii  :  American  Book  Co. 
Ramuntcho.     By   Pierre  Lot!.      Edited   by  C.   Fon- 
taine. 
La  Cagnotte.     By  Labiche  et  Delacour.     Edited  by 

W.  C.   Farnsvvorth. 

Boston  :  D.   C.   Heath  &  Co. 
La  Mare  aii  Diable.     By  George  Sand.     Edited  by 

Leigh    R     Gregor.      Boston  :    Ginn    &    Co.      35 

cents. 
Corneille's  Horace.     Edited  by  John  E.  Matzlie. 
Le   Roman    d'un   Jtune   Homme   Pauvre.      By    Oc- 
tave   Fuillet.      Edited    by    James    D.    Bruner. 
Boston  :  D.   C.   Heath  &  Co. 
Colowba.     By  Prosper  M6rira6e.     Edited  by  H.  P. 

Wiiliamson.      New   YorJj :   American   Booli   Co. 

40  cents. 
Chateaubriand's  Les  Adventures  du  Dernier  Aben- 

cerage.     Edited  by  Victor  E.   Frangois.     New 

York  :  Wm.  R.  Jenkins.     25  cents. 
An  Easy  First  French  Reader.      By   L.    C.    Syms. 

New  Y'ork  :  American  Book  Co.     50  cents. 
A  French  Reader.     By  Fred.  D.  Aldrich  and  Irving 

L.  Foster.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     50  cents. 
En  Voyage.     By  T.  M.  Clark.     New  York  :  William 

K.  .Jenkins. 
Beginner's  French.     By  Victor  E.   Frangois.     New 

York  :  American  Book  Co.     t>5  cents. 
Commercial    French.      In    two   parts.      By    W.    M. 

Poole.  M.A.,  and  M   Becker.     $1.50. 
Orammaire    Franqaise.      By    W.    M.    Poole,    M.A.. 

and  M.   Becker.     GO  cents. 
Intermediate  French  Grammar.     By  G.   H.   Clarke 

and  L.  R.  Tanguerey.     $1.00. 

New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
Oas&s  French  Dictionary.     By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc.  New 

York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Fifty  Fables  of  La  Fontaine  may  inter- 
est a  class  of  children  w^ho  are  studying 
French  at  leisure,  but  it  will  hardly  sat- 
isfy the  average  high  school  class,  who, 
after  having  read  ten  or  fifteen  of  them 
will  prefer  to  seek  new  and  harder  worlds 
to  conquer.  An  easy  book  that  can  be 
started  after  a  half  year's  study  of 
French  grammar  is  Le  Petit  Robinson, 
a     dog-story,     simply     and     gracefully 


tt)ld,  which  will  win  the  hearts  of  the 
youth.  The  Academicians  are  contribut- 
ing their  quota  to  the  classroom.  Loti's 
Ramimtcha,  a  story  of  love  among  the 
Hascpies,  is  marked  by  the  qualities  that 
dominate  his  work,  a  melancholy  amount- 
ing almost  to  pessimism,  a  poetry  in- 
stinct with  ideality.  For  full  apprecia- 
tion the  book  may  best  be  left  to  the 
higher  classes,  where  sensitiveness  to 
fnier  literary  qualities  is  more  developed. 

From  Loti  to  Labiche  is  a  far  cry,  in- 
deed, the  one  a  painter  of  moods  of  sad- 
ness, the  other  a  bold,  genial  humorist 
with  a  strong  grasp  of  the  comic  sides  of 
bourgeois  life.  La  Cagnotte,  written  as 
Labiche  wrote  all  his  plays,  in  collabora- 
tion, is  one  of  his  most  successful  come- 
dies. 

Horace  is  another  one  of  his  which 
has  been  found  adaptable  for  class  use. 
Its  subject,  the  combat  of  the  Horatii 
and  the  Curiatii,  is  a  most  stirring  and 
appealing  one,  and  gives  room  for  Cor- 
neille's  classic  majesty  and  strength. 

The  three  great  romanticists  who  fol- 
low have  proved  their  success  as  authors 
for  the  class.  George  Sand's  La  Mare 
au  Diable  exhibits  her  in  her  third  phase, 
no  more  the  passionate  advocate  of  true 
love,  no  more  the  iconoclast  of  forms, 
but  the  simple,  poetic  soul,  fascinated  by 
the  calmness  and  beauty  of  French 
peasant  life. 

Feuillet,  a  romanticist  of  a  widely  dif- 
ferent type,  is  the  creator  of  the  Ro- 
manesque character,  the  gentleman  of 
honor.  His  famous  Roman  d'un  Jeune 
Homme  Pauvre  has  had  a  favorable  re- 
ception in  school  circles.  Equally  true 
is  this  of  Merimee's  Colomba,  a  tale  of 
the  Corsican  vendettas,  in  the  realistic 
vein  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the 
French  school. 

A  paper  edition  of  Les  Aventures  du 
Dernier  Abencerage,  dealing  with  one 
of  the  Moorish  tribes  that  had  been 
driven  from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  is  well  annotated  and  contains 
a  convenient  vocabularv.  The  subject, 
treated  in  the  magnificent  style  of 
Chateaubriand,  is  nevertheless  question- 
ably interesting  to  the  average  student, 
principally  on  account  of  its  historical 
difficulties. 

En  Voyage  is  supposed  to  teach  con- 
versation to  tourists  and  classes.  The 
artificiality  of  such  books  is  apparent  to 
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(.'Very  Icaclicr.  I'lic  lit\i;innci's  I'ri'nch, 
by  one  of  the  best  known  I'Vcnch  teach- 
ers in  the  secondary  siliool.  is  a  disliiicl 
advance  npon  Ihi'  older  I'lcneli  ^lain 
mars.  I 'idiUe  (hardcnal's,  which,  iho 
simple,  is  (h-y,  or  Frascr  and  Squair's, 
which  is  loo  complex,  it  seeks  the  j^olden 
mean  of  interest  and  siniphcity.  Its 
method  is  a  prof^ressive  one. 

In  view  of  the  rec'-iil  tendency  to 
make  commercial  stnches  prominent,  the 
iOinnwrcial  I'rctich  is  an  interesting;' 
textbook.  More  of  a  reader  tlian  a  gram- 
mar, it  combines  nnnsually  well-chosen 
selections  with  practice  in  conversation. 

German 

liuntc   Ocschichim.   \\y   Erna  M.    Stoltzc.   .10  ccntH. 

Kinder   -   vnd     Haustnarchcn.       Hy     the     Brothers 

Griraui.      Edited  by  H.  J.   Vos.     45  cents. 

Now  York  :  Aiiu>ricnn  Itook  Co. 

Ocrstlickcr's  GcniKlshauscn.  By  (Jrlflin  M.  Love 
Ince.     Bost(Ui  :  (linn  &  Co.     30  cents. 

Camyc'a  Rohinsun  dcr  Jiiiigcrc.  By  C  II.  Ihci.s- 
hoff.     40  cents. 

Baumbach's  Das  Jfahichts  fraUlcirij  Edited  by  Dr. 
Willielm    Bernlinrdt. 

Hoffman's  Das  Ginnnasium  zu  Stolpcnbwg.  Edit- 
ed by  V.   Bnehner.     35  cents. 

Storm's  Pole  Poppenspdler.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wil- 
helna  Bernhardt.      35  cents. 

Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Favorite  German  Poems.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Dillard. 
New  York  :   American  Book  Co.     60  cents. 

Shorter  Poems  of  Qoethc  and  Schiller.  By  W.  H. 
Van  Der  Smissen.  CO  cents.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Schueking's  Die  Drci  Freicr.  By  Otto  Heller.  30 
cents.     Boston  :   Ginn  &  Co. 

Werner's  Heimatklanq.  By  M.  P.  Whitney.  New 
York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Bv  A.  Minckwitz 
and  A.  C.  Wilder.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  45 
cents 

Goethe's  Egmont.  By  James  Taft  Hatfield.  60 
cents. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  By  W.  A. 
Adams.     G5   cents. 

Goethe's  Das  AlorcJien.  By  Chas.  A.  Eggert.  30 
cents. 

Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Wagner's  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg.  By  W. 
P.  Bigelow.  70  cents.  New  York  :  American 
Book  Co. 

A  Chronology  and  Practical  Bibliographxi  of  Mod- 
ern German  Literature.  By  John  Scholk  Nol- 
len.     .$1.00.     Chicago  :   Scott,  Forseman  &  Co. 

A  Germain  Reader,  xoith  German  exercises  based 
upon  the  text  for  first  reading  in  German.  By 
William  Herbert  Carriith.     55  cents. 

Ford's  Elementary  German  for  Sight  Translation. 
By  R.  C.  Ford.     25  cents. 

New  York  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

German  Composition.  By  B.  Mack  Dresden.  40 
cents.     New  Y'ork  :  American  Book  Co. 

Exercises  in  German  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion. By  B.  C.  Wesselhoeft.  50  cents.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  new  editions  of  German  books  for 
school  use  continue  to  pour  in,  as  if  their 
editors  were  determined  to  make  up  for 
their  long  enforced  silence  and  inactiv- 
ity in  the  days  when  their  classic  brethren 
held  the  field.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hopeful 
outlook  for  the  high  school  youth  that 
the  reading  of  interesting  texts  is  being 
pushed  to  the  front,  and  grammar  for 


grammar's  sake  is  bcm^  rv\v^:i\r(]  f<.  th*- 
rear. 

Introductory  books  for  tiie  first  and  sec- 
ond year  their  name  is  Legion  !  I'assinj^ 
l)y  s(jm(!  of  the  better  knr>wn  elementary 
works,  as  the  liunte  Geschichtcn  of  Mis.s 
Stollze,  a  favorite  beginner's  book,  an<l 
the  deservedly  popular  Kinder  -  und 
I liisiiuirchcn  of  the  (irimm  brothers,  wc 
may  linger  foranioment  with  ( jerstackcr's 
(icn)iclshauscn,  that  dreamily  mystic, 
fancy  nourishing  tale,  and  hope  that  it  is 
extending  its  sphere  of  pleasure-giving. 

vSome  additions  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  teacher :  Robinson  der  Jiini^ere,  the 
(ierman  "Crusoe";  Das  Ilabichts-fraii- 
Icin  of  Baumbach,  the  bard  of  Meinin- 
gen,  to  whom  we  owe  those  graceful  tales 
of  Thuringian  woodland  life;  Das  Gym- 
nasium zu  Stolpenburi^,  consisting  of  two 
stories,  one,  Die  Ilandschrift  A,  of  a  stu- 
dent absorbed  in  the  Nibelungen  prob- 
lem— Pole  Poppcnspliler,  another  of 
those  delicate,  almost  fantastic  and  fairy- 
like tales  of  Storm,  that  bids  fair  to  equal 
in  popularity  his  "  Immcnsee." 

Among  collections  of  German  poetry, 
Dillard's  Aus  dem  deiitschen  Dichtcr- 
zvald  is  one  of  the  most  praiseworthy,  for 
choice  of  poems,  grouping  and  judicious 
annotation.  A  more  ambitious  work  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Series,  edited  for 
a  higher  class  of  students,  is  Shorter 
Poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  This 
beautiful  volume  contains  an  unneces- 
sarily complete  bibliography  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  poetry.  Especially  valuable 
is  the  literary  analysis  of  each  poem. 

Die  Drei  Freier  of  Schucking,  the 
Walter  Scott  of  Westphalia,  is  a  novelle, 
combining  into  one  the  legends  of  the 
Wandering  Jew,  the  Wild  Huntsman  and 
the  Flying  Dutchman.  An  obstacle  to 
the  enjoyment  of  this  spirited  narrative 
is  introduced  in  the  archaisms  and 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  author's 
style.  For  a  quick,  uninterrupted  reading. 
Werner's  Heimatklang  is  good.  A  lively 
story  of  the  time  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  War,  it  gives  a  clear  picture  of  Ger- 
man life  from  the  pen  of  a  popular  Ger- 
man novelist.  An  innovation  among 
textbooks  is  an  edition  of  Wagner's 
Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg.  We  are 
pleased  to  note  this.  Wagner  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  us  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  last  years  of  a  college  course,  for  his 
simplicity   of  poetic   and   dramatic  con- 
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struction,  fur  the  lieautifully  lyric  quality 
of  his  verse  and  for  his  rninantic  subjects. 
Carruth's  German  Reader  is  the  most 
comprehensive  textbook  of  its  size  that 
we  have  seen,  for  it  includes  six  complete 
stories,  forty  poems,  notes,  exercises  and 
vocabulary,  printed  in  i^ood  type  in  one 
small  volume.  The  selections  are  ad- 
mirable ;  hero  and  fairy  tales,  a  play, 
Benedix's  Die  Lu^^nerin,  and  verses  from 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine  and  others,  with 
a  few  translations  from  Longfellow  and 
Tennyson.  The  fact  that  Professor  Car- 
ruth  is  a  very  successful  teacher  inspires 
confidence  in  his  class  book. 

Latin  and  Cireek 

Orations  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor v(.n  Minckwltz.     $1.25. 

Cornelius  Ncpos.    Edited  by  J.  E.  Barss.    90  cents. 

Foems  of  Ovid.     Edited  by  C.  W.  Bain.     $1.10. 

Demosthenes  On  the  Crown.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Gib- 
son.    $1.10. 

Elements  of  Greek.     By  F.   K.  Ball.     $1.00. 
New  York  :  The  MacmiUan  Company. 

Allen  and  Greennugh's  New  Latin  Grammar.  $1.20. 

A  Latin  Grammar.     By  Hale  and  Buck.     $1.00. 

The  School  Iliad.   Edited  by  T.   D.  Seymour.  $1.40. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Smith. 
$2.50. 

Cicero's     Tusculan     Disputations     and     Somnium. 
Edited  by  Professor   Rockwood.     $1.00. 
New  York  :   Ginn  &  Co. 

Latin  Prose  Composition.   By  H.  C.  Pearson.   $1.00. 

Greek  Prose  Composition.  By  H.  C.  Pearson.  90 
cents. 

Babbitt's  Grammar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  Greek. 
$1.50. 

Earle's  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.     $1.25. 
New  York  :  The  American  Book  Co. 

Selections  from  Hom.er's  Iliad.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Banner.     $1.60. 

Greek  Lessons  for  Becjinners.  By  Professors  Mor- 
rison  and   Goodell.      $1.10. 

First  Six  Books  of  the  JEneid.  Edited  by  Professor 
Carter.     $1.40. 

Eight  Orations  of  Cicero.  Edited  by  Professor 
Forbes.     $1.40. 

First  Latin  Bonk.     By  Professor  Moore.     $1.10. 
New  York  :  D.  Apnleton  &  Co. 

Richie's  Fahulrr  Facilis.  75  cents.  New  York : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Eleven  Orations  of  Cicero.  Edited  bv  R.  W.  Tun- 
stail.  $1.50.  New  York  :  The  University  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Greek  Grammar.  By  Professor  Thompson.  $1.50. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 

Professor  von  Minckwitz's  Orations 
and  Letters  of  Cicero  is  a  model  of  care- 
ful and  judicious  editing.  The  notes 
furnish  just  the  amount  of  help  that  is 
needed  and  no  more.  The  scheme  of 
indicating  rhetorical  emphasis  by  the 
use  of  italics  for  words  made  emphatic 
by  position  or  antithesis  is  as  admirable 
as  it  is  novel,  and  might  have  been  ap- 
plied advantageously  to  all  the  orations. 
No  better  plan  could  be  devised  for 
teaching  students  to  read  Latin  aloud 
with  expression  and  to  appreciate  intelli- 
gently what  they  read.  The  Cornelius 
Nepos  of  Mr.  Barss  is  a  good  working 


edition  of  the  author  for  the  second 
year  in  Latin.  The  student  is  not  only 
aided  in  attacking  Latin  sentences,  but 
warned  frequently  against  the  peril  of 
translating  wrongly  those  phrases  and 
idioms  which  are  si)ecially  liable  to 
barbarous  rendering.  Bain's  edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Ovid  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  large  number  of  teachers  who 
consider  that  some  easier  poetry  than 
VergiTs  should  be  used  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Latin  training.  The  summary  of 
the  general  laws  of  quantity  and  scansion 
given  in  the  introduction  will  be  found 
particularly  useful.  Gibson's  Demos- 
thenes on  the  Crown  is  a  scholarly  and 
well  annotated  edition  of  the  great  ora- 
tion, and,  from  its  critical,  historical  and 
grammatical  features,  admirably  adapted 
for  classroom  work.  In  Dr.  Ball's  Ele- 
ments of  Greek  the  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  Greek  grammar  is  made 
w^ith  great  clearness  and  brevity. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  New  Latin 
Grammar  is  a  carefully  revised  edition 
of  a  work  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  a  standard.  It  has  been  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  ascertained  results  of 
recent  studies  in  comparative  and  his- 
torical syntax.  Professors  Hale  and 
Buck's  Latin  Grammar  combines  brev- 
ity with  fullness  and  clearness  and 
ought  to  stimulate  the  student's  in- 
terest and  infuse  new  life  into  Latin 
studies.  The  chapters  on  Phonology  and 
Word  Formation  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  reasonableness  and  simplicity. 
While  the  classification  of  constructions 
in  the  syntax  is  thoroughly  scientific,  it 
is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  lucid  and 
concise  to  be  easily  comprehended  by  the 
younger  pupil.  Altogether  an  excellent 
grammar,  combining  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness with  superior  scholarship. 
In  the  School  Iliad  of  Professor  Sey- 
mour the  results  of  the  active  researches 
of  the  past  dozen  years  in  the  field  of 
Homeric  antiquities  are  incorporated. 
It  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  book,  for 
its  literary  as  well  as  its  scholarly  quaH- 
ties.  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes,  by  C. 
L.  Smith,  and  Cicero's  Tusculan  Dis- 
putations and  Somnium,  by  Professor 
Rockwood,  are  also  excellent  speci- 
mens of  the  College  Series  of  Latin 
Authors  issued  by  Ginn  &  Company.  The 
introductions,    commentaries    and    other 
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aids  by  wliich  clear  and  scholarly  criti-  I'rofcsscjr    Tlioinpson's   Greek    Gram- 

cisiii   of   the   authors   is   set    before   the  niur  gives  a  larger  place  to  the  results 

student  leave  nolbiiig  to  be  desired.  .KVjuired   by  coniparalive  philology  than 

Latin  I'rosr  iOntposilion,  by  II.  C  is  usual  in  ehiiientary  w(^rks  of  lh(!  kind. 
Pearson,  is  a  plain,  systematic  and  com-  The  most  prominent  and  useful  feature 
prebensive  treatise,  which,  if  carefully  of  tiiis  grammar,  br)wever,  is  its  corn- 
studied,  will  result  in  the  accjuisition  of  a  prebensive  and  sebr)larly  exposition  of 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  (ireek  syntax.  The  author  draws  paral- 
cssential  syntactical  principles  of  the  lels  constaiUly  between  (Jreek  and  Latin 
Latin  language.  Like  the  same  author's  forms,  and,  altho  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
Greek'  P/ifsc  Composition,  its  directness  will  certainly  not  teach  Greek,  the  con- 
of  statement,  conciseness  and  freedom  trast  regidarly  and  systematically  en- 
from  unnecessary  details  make  it  of  great  forced  has  decided  advantages, 
value  to  both  teachers  and  students.  The  Appleton  scries  of  Twentieth  Cen- 
15abbitt's  Granunar  of  Attic  and  Ionic  tury  Textbooks  are  all  admirably  edited. 
Greek  succeeds  in  keeping  abreast  with  Among  them  Professor  l>cnner's  Selec- 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  studies,  tions  from  Homers  Iliad  deserves  spc- 
while  avoiding  uuich  of  the  overtccb-  cial  praise  for  the  skill  with  which  the 
nicality  of  terminology,  which  occurs  editor  manages  to  convey  the  fact  of  the 
too  often  in  works  of  the  kind.  The  unity  of  the  Iliad  as  a  work  of  literature 
vowel  changes  are  graphically  presented,  and  art.  There  is  no  reckless  process  of 
and  the  Ionic  forms  arc  given  in  foot-  abbreviation,  but  entire  books  or  episodes 
notes  instead  of  being  combined  with  from  single  books  have  been  selected, 
Attic  forms.  This  will  spare  the  stu-  the  latter  being  connected,  where  neces- 
dent  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  Dr.  sary,  by  summaries  of  the  omitted  por- 
Earle's  (Edipus  Tyrannus  is  in  many  tions.  The  notes,  while  adapted  to  the 
respects  a  noteworthy  edition.  The  play,  practical  needs  of  the  student,  contain 
plot,  characters,  early  phases  of  the  material  which  is  interesting  in  itself 
legend  and  its  extant  later  handlings  in  and  sure  to  stimulate  the  intelligent  stu- 
dramatic  form  are  exhaustively  discussed  dent  to  further  reading.  The  short 
in  the  introduction,  while  the  commen-  Homeric  grammar  accompanying  the 
tary  is  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  text  exhibits  profound  scholarship  and 
average  student,  and  shows  the  develop-  adds  greatly  to  the  practical  usefulness 
ment  of  the  plot  and  the  connection  of  of  the  volume.  Greek  Lessons  for  Be- 
thought  in  each  scene  and  passage.  This  ij^inners,  by  Professors  Morrison  and 
edition  ought  to  rank  as  a  work  of  re-  Goodell,  will  meet  the  expectations  of 
markable  erudition.  teachers    who  are  in  favor  of  thorough 

Richie's    F  ah  nice  Facilis,   is,  perhaps,  drill   in   grammar   from   the   beginning, 

one  of  the  best  books  that  could  be  em-  Thus,  the  pupil  is  guided  to  a  knowledge 

ployed  for  the  purpose  of  launching  the  of  Greek  through  grammar,  and  with  as 

student  into  ancient  life  and  introducing  much    speed   as   is   consistent    w'ith    ac- 

him  into  the  reading  of  connected  narra-  curacy  and  thoroughness.     The  book  is 

tive.     The  notes,  vocabulary  and,  espe-  as  practical  as  it  is  complete  and  scholar- 

pecially,  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  ly.       Professor .     Carter's      First      Six 

the  highest  praise.     In  his  Eleven  Ora-  Books     of     the     JEncid     is     a     most 

tions    of    Cicero,    instead    of   beginning  attractive    edition    of    Virgil.     It    is    a 

v^ith    the    Catilinarian  orations,  as  has  successfid    attempt    to    deal    with    the 

heretofore    been    the    case    almost    uni-  poem  in  as  literary  a  manner  as  possible, 

versally,  Professor  Tunstall  has  arranged  The  illustrations  are  remarkably  beauti- 

the   speeches   of   the   Roman   orator   in  ful,  and  many  of  them  are  unusual.    The 

such  a  way  as  to  give  a  connected  view  mechanical  execution  is  so  excellent  that 

of  his  political  and  literary    life    in    its  the  mere  handling  of  the  volume  becomes 

chronological   sequence.      The   plan   de-  a  pleasure.     Forbes's  Eight  Orations  of 

serves  the  highest  commendation.     The  Cicero    contains,    among    other    useful 

introductory  chapter  on  the  Roman  con-  characteristics,  the  titles  of  the  principal 

stitution  forms  a  very  vivid  presentation  rhetorical  divisions  of  the  speeches,  in- 

of  the   political   changes   that   occurred  serted  in  the  proper  places  in  the  text, 

during  this  momentous  period.  Another    prominent    feature    deserving 
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notice  is  the  running  suinnuiries  of  the 
text,  vvhicli  suggest  the  ideas,  but  not 
the  words,  of  the  author.  The  object  of 
Professor  Moore's  First  Latin  Book  is 
to  provide  the  necessary  preparation  for 
the  reading  of  Nepos  and  Ciesar,  by  pre- 
senting passages  of  connected  Latin  and 
fables  and  stories  from  Roman  history. 
I'he  author  would  seem  to  have  fully 
succeeded  in  his  ambition.  With  an  in- 
telligent instructor  to  illustrate  the  sev- 
eral topics,  this  little  book  ought  to  be 
of  considerable  utility. 

History 

Mytr'it  Ancient  History.  Revised  edition.  Boston  : 
Glnn  &  Co. 

Orcek  llistoru  for  Young  Readers.  By  Alice  Zlm- 
mern.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.00. 

Elementary  American  History.  By  D.  H.  Mont- 
gomery.    Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.00. 

Neio  tjtntnry  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
P^dward  Eggieston.  New  York :  American 
Book   Co 

Pioneer  History  Stories.  Pioneers  on  Land  and 
Sea,  by  C.  A.  McMurry.  Pioneers  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  West.  New  York  :  The  Macml'- 
lan   Co. 

Special  Method  in  History.  By  Chas.  A.  McMurry. 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     75  cents. 

Makers  of  American  History.  By  J.  A.  Chandler 
and  O.  P.  Chitwood. 

The  Making  of  the  Empire  State.  By  Jacques 
Wardlaw  Redwav. 

New  York  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

American  Government.  By  Roscoe  Lewis  Ashley. 
New  York  •  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1,00. 

Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  By 
Nelson  Case.     New  York  :  The  Crow  Press. 

The  British  Nation.  By  George  M.  Wrong.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.40. 


An  indication  of  the  progressive  na- 
ture of  the  new  methods  in  teaching  is 
the  constant  adoption  of  new  ideas.  A 
well-known  book  that  has  undergone  re- 
vision is  Mye/s  Ancient  History.  Among 
textbooks  few  have  equaled  its  success 
with  both  teacher  and  scholar.  The  illus- 
trations and  maps,  well  chosen  and  beau- 
tifully executed,  have  been  increased  and 
a  list  of  references  and  topics  for  special 
study  have  been  added. 

The  chief  difficulty,  however,  docs  not 
lie  in  the  field  of  the  secondary,  but  in 
that  of  the  grammar  school.  Of  this 
class  is  Zimmern's  Greek  History,  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
twelve.  This  history  deals  too  much 
with  events  and  too  little  with  personali- 
ties to  command  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren at  an  age  when  individuals  are  al- 
most solely  interesting.  A  better  book 
in  the  same  field  is  Montgomery's  His- 
tory. Eggieston  s  United  States  History 
deserves  praise  for  its  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  social  life  of  the  Colonial 
period,  its  industries,  laws,  dress  and 
household  conditions. 

The  newer  spirit  is  illustrated  by  the 
well-known  educator,  Mr.  McMurry,  in 
his  Pioneer  History  Series.  These  arc 
the  outcome  of  the  theories  of  the  author, 
an  exposition  of  which  is  to  be  found  in 
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his  Special  Method  in  History.  In  lliis  stand)). .ml  and  in  accordance  with  his 
suggestive  book  Mr.  McMuny  p(jints  KH'wlh  and  nature.  His  interest  is  en- 
out  the  advantage  of  Anieriean  history  listed  from  the  very  h<!giiniing,  and  this 
over  that  of  other  countries,  in  that  it  must  helj)  tiie  nicinory  wonderfully.  1  he 
deals  with  the  founding  of  a  nation  and  illustrations  are  numerous  and  iK-autiful, 
can  thus  command  **  an  apj)reciative  in-  especially  those  taken  from  the  photo- 
sight  into  the  l)eginnings  of  economic,  graphs  of  wild  animals  and  of  children 
social  and  political  society,"  with  the  and  adults  of  dilTerent  nationalities. 
aid  of  the  stories  of  our  **  heroic  "  epoch.  Mr.  Chamherlain's  J'tcld  utid  Labora 

The   two   histories   for   young   people,  tory    lixcrciscs   in    I'hysical    (jco^raphy 

puhlished  by  Silver,   Hurdett  ik  Co.,  are  seem  well  adapted  for  the  purpo.se.     'Jhe 

l)oth  of  local  interest.      The  "  Makers  of  directions  U)  students  are  very  clear,  and 

American  History  "  is  obviously  written  the    book    will    meet    an    increasing   de- 

for  use  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  mand  for  practical  intr(jductcjry  work  in 

and  the  history  of  New  York  esi)ecially  this  department. 

adapted  for  the  schools  of  that  State.  In    Longmans     Ccoyraphy    the    most 

In  the  higher  branches  of  social  study  vital  and  salient  points  receive  full  treat- 
there  are  two  books  on  Government ;  one,  mcnt  in  proper  perspective,  and  the  ad- 
a  textbook  of  Civics,  the  other,  a  Con-  mirablc  method  adopted  by  the  authors 
stitutional  History.  The  former  is  an  enables  them  lo  give  a  picture  of  the 
excellent  and  practical  work.  Mr.  world  in  which  all  separate  facts  find 
Case's  book  is  less  a  textbook  than  a  place,  both  as  results  of  special  geo- 
treatise.  Written  in  an  easy  tho  too  graphical  condition  and  as  parts  of  a 
discursive  style,  it  might  be  profitably  logical  whole.  The  style  is  clear,  con- 
used  for  a  hasty  reading  preparatory  to  cise  and  elegant.  A  general  index  of 
a  more  exact  study  in  another  work.  over  three  thousand  words  and  a  special 

Among  that  new  series  of  textbooks  index  of  commercial  products  add  im- 

which  has  come  into  instant  favor — The  mensely  to  the  value  of  the  volume,  both 

Twentieth  Century  Textbooks — another  for  the  student  and  the  general  reader. 

one,  worthy  of  the  series,  has  appeared,  A  teacher  who  is  eager  to  interest  his 

The  British   Nation.     The   author   sins  class  in  geography  cannot  find  a  better 

neither  on  the  side  of  length  nor  of  brev-  guide     than     Dr.     McMurry's     Special 

ity.      Its   liberal   tone,    its   emphasis   on  Method  in  Geography.    It  contains  many 

social  and  political  changes  and  its  read-  ideas  on  the  subject  that  are  as  novel  as 

able  style  should  introduce  it  to  all  who  they  are  striking  and  stimulating.     The 

cannot  use  Green's  classic  work.  chapters  dealing  with  the  correlation  of 

GeOPTaohv  geography   and   other   studies    and   the 

^     ^   y  outlines  of  a  course  study  are  particu- 

Elcmcntary  Geography.     By  Charles  F.  King.   Bos-  larlv  nnteworthv 

ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.     65  cents.  idiiy  iioucwuiuiy.                                        rr    •      . 

Field  and  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Physical  Geog-  I  emtortal  Acquisitions  Of    the   United 

A^.'^^icH^iokCo^' ^''^'"'''"^^'''-  ^^^^^'•^^  States,  by  Edward  Bicknell.     A  timely 

Twnymxinf     iichool     Geography.       By    George    G.  little    volume    in    which    the    author    haS 

Chisholm  and  C.  H.  Lcete.     New  York :  Long-  11.                1         • 

mans.  Green  &  Co.    50  cents.  succeeded  m  condensmg  a  vast  amount 

Special  Method  in  Geography.     By  Charles  A.  Mc-  ^f  m^fpri'^l   wi'fVinnt   imnQirino-  tVip  infpr- 

Murry.      New   York:   The   Macmillan    Co.      70  ^I   material  WltHOUt   impairing  tne  inier 

cents.  est  of  the  subject 

The  Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States.  t       r-             ^>'^               ..T'r7->j 

By  Edward  Bicknell.     Boston:  Small.  May-  In   Carpenters   Geographical  Reader 

CarJ'aa^^s   ^Geographical   Reader.      By    Frank    G.  geography     is      Studied      from     the     pic- 

Carpenter.      New    York :    American    Book    Co.  turesque    point    of    vieW.       It    deals    in    a 

How  wT\re  Fed.     Bv  James  Franklin  Chamber-  popular    and     interesting      fashion      with 

lain.   New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.  40  cents.  Australia,  our  colonies  and  Other  islands 

Elementary  Geography,  by  Charles  F.  of  the  sea,  special  attention  being  given 

King,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  pre-  to  our  late  acquisitions, 

vious   works   of   the   kind.      Instead   of  i\Ir.  Chamberlain's  Hozv  We  Are  Fed 

abstract  and  didactic  statements,  condi-  begrins   with    the   commodities   that   are 

tions  and  experiences  bearing  on  home,  familiar  to  us  and  uses  them  as  the  basis 

concrete    and    journey    geography    are  for  a  description  of  physical,  climatic  and 

made  the  prominent  features,    Thus,  the  human  conditions  in  every  part  of  the 

book  has  been  prepared  from  the  child's  w^orld. 
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Mathematics 

t'rimary    Hchovl    Arithmetic.      Uy    J.    A.    McLelittu 
ttud  A.    b\   Aiufh       New    York  :  The  Matmillttii 

VriiHury  Aiitntnctu.     iJy    Willium  J.   MUne.     New 

Vurk  :   Ameiieau   book   C'u.      15  ceutit. 
Tht   Eltmtnta    uf    Arithitutic   in    'I'htuty   and    i'rac- 

tict.      liy   Johu    VV.   llupkiua  and   1*.    11.    Under 

wood.       New     Vork  ;    The    Macmillau    Co.       55 

ceutu. 
Mimtal  Anthinttic.     Uy   Johu   VV.  Uopklus  and  1'. 

ii.     Luderwuod.       New     Vurk  :    The    Matmillau 

Co.     25  centu. 
The    Saturat    ^ umber    i'limtt.      liy    David    Ciibbs. 

New   Vurk  :  Aiuerlcau  liuok  Co.      25  ceuta. 
i'rimary    ArithmtHc.       Uy    David    Eugene    Smith. 

liuutuu  :   Ciiuu  &  Co.     30  ciuts. 
Eltmtnti    of   Alutbia.      IJy    George    \V.    Hull.      New 

Vork  ;   American  Hook  Co.     5o  cents. 
Eltmtntat y  AlutOra.     liy  J.  H.  Tanner.   New  York: 

American  Book  Co.      $1.00. 
Advanttd   Courtie   in   Alutbra.      liy    Webster    Wells. 

lioaton  ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     $1.50. 
Plant  and  Hulid  Geumttry.     By  Alan  Sanders.   New 

Vork:   American  Book  Co.     $1.25. 
Elements    of   I'lane   ISurveyinu.      liy    Samuel    Marx 

Barton.     Boston:  D.  C.  Ueath  &.  Co.     $1.50. 
Practical   Lessonn   in  Astrunomy.      By  (Joodwin   D. 

Swezey.     New  Vork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.   $1.00. 
Elements   of    the   Theory   of   Integers.      By   Joseph 

Bowden.   New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.   $1.25. 

There  is  ample  supply  of  arithmetics 
for  this  generation  of  American  children 
and  it  grows  year  by  year.  The  list  above 
names  a  few  drops  of  ^he  increase.  There 
is  a  reason  for  each,  tho  in  some  cases  it 
is  a  *'  wee  frail  body." 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  of  McLellan 
and  Ames,  while  dominated  largely  by  a 
fad,  contains  valuable  suggestions  for 
teachers  and  is  arranged  and  developed 
to  interest  pupils.  The  **  dot  "  business 
seems  rather  overdone,  and  there  are  in- 
accuracies, as  in  limiting  the  term 
"  ratio  "  to  one  of  its  applications  and 
using  the  word  ''  prism  "  for  quadrangu- 
lar prism. 

The  other  arithmetics  of  the  list  are 
prepared  evidently  with  care.  They  have 
merit  and  can  be  made  good  guides  for 
pupils.  Preferences  will  vary ;  in  the  end 
it  will  be  the  teacher,  not  the  text. 

Professor  Hull's  Elements  of  Algebra 
is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  its  admirable 
restraint.  It  gives  elements ;  it  refrains 
from  variations,  which  so  confuse  most 
elementary  texts.  Now  and  then  a  slip 
appears.  "  Composite "  should  not  be 
limited  as  in  Article  xxxvi ;  a  factor  is 
a  component,  a  component  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  factor.  The  note  (page  lOo) 
concerning  the  use  of  the  *'  first  method  " 
for  solving  quadratics  is  not  justifiable. 
At  least  one  professor  of  mathematics 
would  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  first 
method.  The  text  is,  on  the  whole,  most 
satisfactory. 

Professor  Tanner's  book  is  a  disap- 
pointment.     He   is    known    as    a   good 


inatheiiiatician  and  is  one  of  the  authors 
of  a  good  text  on  Analytical  Geometry, 
ilie  Elementary  Algebra,  however  mer- 
its scant  praise.  Much  ado  is  made  in 
supposed  explanation  of  very  simple 
things;  there  is  constantly  a  "  darkening 
of  counsel  by  words."  Either  in  an  effort 
to  make  easy  the  transition  from  arith- 
metic to  algebra,  or  following  a  recent 
German  fad,  the  word  "  quantity " 
throughout  the  book  is  replaced  by  the 
word  "  number."  The  effort  to  jam  the 
concepts  with  which  algebra  deals  into 
the  word  **  number  "  is  sometimes  pain- 
ful. Number  and  quantity  are  not  inter- 
changeable terms.  Algebra  deals  with 
{|uantities,  sometimes  numerical,  some- 
times not.  Even  were  the  terms  inter- 
changeable nothing  is  gained  by  throw- 
ing aside  the  long  established  expressions 
and  framing  new  forms  for  well  recog- 
nized relations. 

Professor  Wells  hardly  advances  in  his 
Advanced  Course  in  Algebra;  it  is 
only  more  poured  into  the  hopper.  Defi- 
nitions lack  precision ;  there  is  no  proper 
ordination.  Professor  Sanders  has  made 
a  text  with  a  clear  notion  of  geometric 
truths  and  a  positive  knowledge  of  how 
to  teach  them.  Professor  Barton's  Sur- 
veying deserves  the  highest  praise.  It 
is  accurate,  precise,  clear;  shows  a  full 
appreciation  of  troublesome  points  and 
treats  them  successfully.  Professor 
Swazey  does  excellent  service  in  his 
little  book  on  astronomical  practice.  It 
is  well  devised  and  executed  and  will 
make  easy  more  genuine  work  in  this 
most  fascinating  science.  The  general- 
izations of  number  relations  are  put  in 
very  distinct  form  by  Dr.  Bowden. 
Processes  and  relations  universally  ac- 
cepted are  rigorously  established  and  lead 
naturally  to  results  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary field. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual.  By  H.  N.  Chute. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.     80  cents. 

Physical  Laboratory  Manual.  By  S.  E.  Coleman. 
New  Y^ork  :   American   Book  Co.     60  cents. 

Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat.  A  Twelve 
Weeks'  College  Course.  By  Robert  Andrew 
Milllkan.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Laboratory  Physics.  By  Dayton  Clarence  Miller. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.     $2.00. 

Lessons  in  Physics.  By  Lothrop  D.  Higgins.  Bos 
ton  :  Ginn  &  Co.     90  cents. 

Descriptive  Chemistry.  By  Lyman  C.  Newell.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Harry  C 
Jones.     New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25. 

Chute's  Laboratory  Manual  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  best 
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for  secondary  scliools  and  now  appears 
in  a  revised  edition.  The  experiments 
are  nearly  all  (pianlitative  and  practi- 
cable. It  has  the  very  great  merit  that 
(he  teacher  will  he  called  npon  for  help 
by  only  the  careless  and  unintellij^ent 
in  the  class,  for  the  directions  state  ck*ar 
ly  what  to  do,  what  to  nse  and  how  to 
use  it.  Coleman  s  Manual  is  very  similar 
to  this  in  scope  and  character  and  a 
choice  between  them  will  depend  on  the 
laboratory  conditions. 

Millikans  Mechanics,  Molecular  Phys- 
ics and  Heat  is  a  college  textbook  of  the 
highest  class  in  which  mathematical  the- 
ory, definitions,  experiments  and  prob- 
lems are  given  together.  Antiquated  ap- 
paratus is  not  even  described,  and  many 
new  and  ingeniously  constructed  instru- 
ments are  used  by  which  a  greater  de- 
gree of  accuracy  can  be  attained  by  the 
student  than  has  previously  been  thought 
possible.  Miller's  Laboratory  Physics  is 
not  so  thorough  and  original  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  covers  the  whole  subject  of 
physics  in  one  volume  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  laboratory  directions  for  college 
students. 

Higgins's  Lessons  is  so  old-fashioned 
in  style  that  we  wonder  it  is  not  called 
Natural  Philosophy ;  certainly  a  book 
containing  no  experiments  and  no  prob- 
lems for  the  students  cannot  be  said 
to  deal  with  the  same  subject  as  those 
before  mentioned,  which  are  almost  ex- 
clusively mathematical  and  experimental. 
It  is  written  in  a  primer  style  and  not 
very  accurately.  It  contains  a  postscript 
on  chemistry. 

NewelVs  Descriptive  Chemistry  is  a 
conventional,  comprehensive  textbook  of 
550  pages,  giving  a  large  amount  of  in- 
formation clearly  stated  and  including 
the  usual  laboratory  course  and  prob- 
lems. Personally  we  should  prefer  to 
have  most  of  the  historical  matter  and  all 
of  the  portraits  cut  out,  and  the  new 
dynamic  and  electrical  theories  made 
fundamental  instead  of  appendical,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  personal  judgment,  in 
which  all  would  not  agree.  Professor 
Jones,  in  his  Elements  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  professes  good  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  theories  of 
physical  chemistry,  but  an  examination 
of  the  book  does  not  indicate  that  he  con- 
siders them  of  much  value  in  elementary 
instruction.    We  dislike,  too,  leaving  out 


all  organic  comi)Ounds  in  a  tcxtU^^jk 
which  gives  the  ordinary  student  all  he 
is  to  kn(jw  of  chemistry.  A  little  knowl- 
edge of  carbon  compounds  is  of  more 
l)ractical  value  than  the  little  knowledge 
(jf  tecluHjIogical  processes,  not  always 
up  to  date,  which  crowds  it  out. 

Nature  Study 

i'ducntion  Throuuh  Nature  Hiudy.  IJy  John  1' 
MiiMMou.      Now    York  :    Kellogif  &  Co.      Jl.'iG. 

StoritH  of  ICucku  ana  ilinrralH.  Uy  Harold  W.  Fair- 
bunkH.  HoHlcni  :  lOducatloual  I'ubllHtiinK  Co. 
«(.  cent«. 

JIuw  to  litiow  the  JtuttcrfUcH.  By  John  Henry 
Cumatock  and  Anna  HoUiford  Comstock.  New 
York  :  Appletou  &  Co.      |2.25. 

A  GuUte  to  the  Uirdn  of  New  England  and  I'aatem 
Neve  York.  Hy  Ralph  HofTiiian.  iJoaton  : 
Houghton.  Miniln  &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  Watcher  in  the  Woods.  By  Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     84  cents. 

Th9  Trce-Dwcllcra.  By  Katberlne  E.  Dopp.  Chi- 
cago :  Hand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Part  I  of  Munson's  Nature  Study 
deals  with  aims,  methods  and  principles 
of  teaching  science,  and  Part  II  is  essen- 
tially an  essay  on  general  biology.  The 
book  has  many  important  points  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  are  studying  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  nature  study  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
not  a  practical  guide  for  the  everyday 
work  of  the  average  teacher  with 
little  training  in  science. 

Fairbanks's  Rocks  and  Minerals 
is  a  reader  in  geographical  nature 
study  for  grammar  grades,  and  is 
a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  develop 
the  inorganic  side  of  nature  study, 
which  has  commonly  been  almost  ex- 
clusively biological. 

Comstock's  Butterflies  aims  to  aid  the 
beginner  in  the  study  of  these  insects  by 
means  of  rich  illustrations  (there  are 
forty-five  plates  in  natural  colors),  brief 
but  sufficiently  full  descriptions  of  species 
and  notes  on  life  histories.  It  is  just 
what  is  needed  by  amateurs  in  ento- 
mology and  by  teachers  who  use  butter- 
flies in  their  nature  study  teaching. 

Hoffman's  Guide  to  the  Birds  is  in- 
tended especially  for  beginners  in  bird 
study,  and  accordingly  it  centers  atten- 
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tion  on  the  prominent  colors,  the  charac-  because  its  subject  matter  is  well  selected 

teristic    habits    and    haunts,    and    other  and  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs 

points  which  will  help  the  beginner  iden-  of  the  average  student,  who  wants  a  gen- 

tify  birds  as  seen  out  of  doors.     There  eral  survey  of  the  science.    At  the  same 

are  keys  arranged  on  a  color  scheme  for  time  it  is  a  good  introduction  for  those 

winter,  March,  April,  May,  sunuuer  and  looking    forward    to    special    work    in 

autunni.  zoology  or  other  phases  of  biology. 

Sharp's  Watcher  in  the  Woods    pre-  Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  is  a  revised  edi- 

sents  for  reading  in  schools  the  very  best  tion    of    the    well-known    textbook    for 

of  the  chapters  in  the  author's  "  Wild  elementary    schools,    which    the    author 

Life  Near  Home."     It  is  attractive  lit-  first   published   twenty   years   ago.     Its 

erature  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  inter-  points  of  excellence  are :  Emphasis  upon 

esting  and  accurate  natural  history,  and  personal    health,    suggestions    for   prac- 

it  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  sympathetic  tical  teaching,  a  chapter  on  accidents  and 

interest  with  common  animals.  emergencies  and  one  on  bacteria. 

The  Tree-Dwellers,  by  Dopp,  is  the  The  Physiologies  by  Coleman  present 
first  of  a  projected  series  of  school  read-  subject  matter  on  structure,  function  and 
ers  to  be  known  as  the  ''  Industrial  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body  similar  to 
Social  History  Series."  These  are  de-  that  found  in  many  other  textbooks  de- 
signed to  direct  the  "  primitive  life  stud-  signed  for  public  schools.  In  many  para- 
ies,"  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been  graphs  there  are  interesting  innovations ; 
experimentally  introduced  into  the  pri-  but,  on  the  whole,  the  books  are  not  con- 
mary  grades  of  certain  schools,  notably  vincingly  an  improvement  over  a  num- 
those  under  the  influence  of  Professor  ber  of  earlier  books  which  cover  the 
Dewey  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  same  field.  As  to  the  method  of  teach- 
The  present  book  tells  children  how  ing,  the  books  are  too  exclusively  text- 
primitive  people  lived,  weaving  in  the  books,  and  fail  to  give  a  strong  emphasis 
facts  known  to  science,  and  the  simplest  to  the  practical  method,  which  in  these 
activities  of  primitive  man  are  made  to  days  is  regarded  all-essential  in  science 
suggest  practical  work  for  the  pupils  in  study.  The  above  remarks  on  Coleman's 
the  line  of  manual  training.  physiologies  apply  to  the  book  of  Jegi, 

which  appeals  to  the  reviewer  as  simply 

Biology  and    Physiology  another  teacher's  variation  in  presenting 

the  same  subject. 

Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds.    By  H.  W.  Conn.  Bos- 
ton:  Ginn  &  Co.     $1.00.  tt        1          -r      1 

Synoptic   Text-Book   of   Zoology.     By   Arthur   W.  UnclaSSlIieci 
Weysse.  New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Co.  $4.00 

Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live.    By  Alfred  F.  Blais-  Spanish-English    and    English-Spanish   Dictionary. 

mr.    ^^V-     ^?^  \^^^1  ^}^^  ^  ^o-     "^5  cents.  By  Arturo  Cuyas.     New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 

The  Elements   of   Physiology.     By   Walter  Moore  Co.     $2.00. 
Coleman.     90  cents. 

The  Child's  Physiology.     By   Walter  Moore   Cole-  In     their    NeW    Spanish-English     and 

Practical  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology.     By  John  EngUsh-Spanish    Dictionary    the    Apple- 

^'  ^'New^Yo?k:  The  Macmiiian  Co.  ^^ns  have  supplied  the  long  felt  need  of 

a  complete  and  accurate  vocabulary  of 

The   elementary   knowledge   concern-  the  Spanish  language.    It  has  many  fea- 

ing  micro-organisms  needed  by  all  per-  tures  that  are  unique,  useful,  and  that 

sons     who    have    practical    charge    of  entirely     differentiate     it     from     other 

homes  is  presented  by  Professor  Conn  lexicons  of  the  same  kind;  among  them 

in  a  popular  and  very  readable  style,  and  its  inclusion  of  a  large  number  of  words, 

at  the  same  time  the  book  is  thoroughly  phrases  and  idioms  only  to  be  heard  in 

scientific    and    practical.      An    excellent  Spanish  America  and  the  Philippines, 
appendix  suggests  many  experiments  for 

+t-,^   <^^^^4^;^^i    4.^^^u'    ~    •           I.      1          1-  Moratin's  El  Si  de  las  Ninas.     By  J.  QeddeB  and 

the   practical   teaching   in    schools    where  p.  m.  Josselyn.     New   York:   American   Book 

this  book  may  with  profit  be  studied  in  ^^-    ^^  <^®°t«- 

connection  with  the  lessons  in  domestic  The    best    known    and    brightest    of 

science.  Moratin's  comedies — El  Si  de  las  Ninas — 

There  are  many  textbooks  of  zoology  is  admirably  adapted  for  beginners,  who 

for     college     students,     but     Professor  are  moderately  well  equipped  gramatic- 

Weysse's  new  volume  has  a  distinct  place  ally,  for  it  swarms  with  idioms  used  by 
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every  class  of  Sj)aiiisli 
scK'icty  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest. 

I /(  Italian  (Grammar.  Ry  Mnry 
\'niu'«  VouMi?.  Now  York  : 
Henry  Holt  A  Co.     $1.25. 

An  Italian  Grammar, 
-iVith  Exercises,  by  Mary 
Vance  Young,  may  be 
commended  to  students 
of  Italian  who  wish  to 
make  rapid  progress. 
Only  the  essential  features 
arc  noted,  and  everything 
that  does  not  conduce  to 
practical  utility  has  been 
omitted.  The  chapter 
devoted  to  phonetics  is  excellent,  and 
shows  that  Miss  Young  can  be  at  once 
utilitarian  and  philosophical. 

Tools  and  Machines.     By  Charles   Barnard.     New 
York:  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.     60  cents. 

Mr.  Barnard  writes  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  knowledge  about  the  evo- 
lution and  construction  of  our  common 
tools,  such  as  the  hammer,  the  saw  and 
the  knife,  from  the  prehistoric  stone  im- 
plements to  modern  power  machinery. 
Such  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  will 
do  much  to  inspire  him  with  respect  for 


Navah')   Weave.    From  Tlnsley's   "  Baskftry."    K.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 


the  tools  he  is  using.  It  should  be  in 
the  handy  book  shelf  of  every  manual 
training  school. 


By   Mrs.   Laura 
E.   L.    Kellogg  & 


Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry. 
RoUin  Tlnsley.  New  York  : 
Co.     $1.00. 

This  is  designed  especially  as  a  teach- 
ers' guide  to  the  instruction  of  pupils 
in  the  public  school,  and  includes  prac- 
tical directions  for  work  in  raffia,  rattan, 
willow  twigs  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
materials.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs of  the  finished  articles  and  draw- 
ines  of  tools  and  stitches. 
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Reminiscences    of  My   Literary  and 

Outdoor  Life 

BY  W.  H.  H—^* ADIRONDACK '^  MURRAY 

[This  week  we  conclude  Mr.  Murray's   Reminiscences,  which  we  began  in  our  last 
issue.     This   Is  the   last  article  he  ever  wrote. —  Editor.] 


THE  popular  excitement  which  fol- 
lowed the  publication  of  the 
little  volume  was  of  a  nature 
difficult  to  describe.  It  leapt  instantly 
to  the  forefront  of  public  attention. 
Not  only  Boston,  but  the  nation, 
was  talking  about  it.  The  geograph- 
ical ignorance  that  the  discussion  re- 
vealed was  simply  astounding.  Men  of 
standing,  clergymen,  editors,  declared 
through  the  columns  of  their  papers  and 
from  the  pulpits  where  they  preached  that 
there  was  no  such  wilderness  in  the  State 
of  New  York ;  that  the  book  was  a  hoax, 
a  cruel  hoax,  an  outrageous  creation  pf 


deceit.  Letters  came  pouring  in  upon 
me  by  scores  and  scores  from  ministers 
and  laymen  alike,  upbraiding  me  and 
stating  that  I  ought  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  ministry  for  leading  people  astray, 
especially  young  people  and  invalids. 
And  several  clerical  brethren  introduced 
resolutions  of  censure  in  their  convoca- 
tions. Even  Harper's  Illustrated,  a  pru- 
dent publication,  carefully  and  decently 
edited,  came  out  with  a  broadside  cartoon 
of  myself  and  my  disciples  and  described 
those  who  were  credulous  to  believe  in 
me  and  the  woods  as  "  Murray's  Fools." 
During  the  years  I  was  in  public  life 
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I  was  compelled  more  than  once  to  stand  been  the  least  doubt  in  my  mind.    It  was 
up  against  a  good  deal  of  pressure  and  the  lecture  on  the  Adirondacks  that  won 
listen  to  most  outrageous  and  insulting  the  fight.    It  was  delivered  over  five  hun- 
vilification   without  opening  my   mouth,  dred  times  in  New  England  alone.   Near- 
but   never   did   I    have   to  brace   myself  ly  half  a  million  of  intelligent  men  and 
against  a  stronger  sweep  and  suction  of  women  listened  to  it.   It  literally  captured 
ministerial  and  newspaper  abuse  than  the  the  lyceum  platform,  and  when  I  decided 
summer    following    the    publication    of  to  withdraw  it  it  became  almost  impos- 
"  Adventures  in  the  Wilderness."    It  was  sible  to  do  so.     At  the  close  of  its  de- 
a  deliberate  effort  to  howl  me  down  and  livery  I  was  compelled  often  to  remain 
smash  me  to  pieces,  and  so  far  it  sue-  on  the  platform  an  hour,  giving  practical 
ceeded  that   the   little  book,   which   had  information  and  advice  to  those  who  in- 
been  selling  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  a  tended  to  go  to  the  woods  the  next  year, 
week  without  forcing,  suddenly  dropped  It  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  utter- 
to  five  volumes  a  week  and  was  dead,  ap-  ance  I  ever  made,  judged  by  its  influence 
parently,  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection,  on  the  people  and  the  fashion  of  outdoor 
The  American  people  can  take  a  joke  as  recreation  which  it  promoted, 
well,  if  not  better,  than  any  other  people        General  Grant,   in  the  preface  to  his 
in  the  world,  but  they  won't  stand  being  Personal    Memoirs,    says,    "  Man    pro- 
hoaxed,  and  for  weeks  the  country  rang  poses,  God  disposes.     There  are  but  few 
with  the  cruel  falsehood  which  had  been  important  events  in  the  affairs  of  men 
foisted  upon  them.     But  the  little  book  brought  about  by  their  own  choice."    My 
was  not  dead,  and  when  it  came  out  of  its  experience  corroborates  to  a  degree  this 
grave  it  was  "  as  a  bridegroom  coming  statement  of  General  Grant.  I  have  never 
out  of  his  chamber,  and  as  a  strong  man  in  any  sense  ordered  my  life.    As  a  boy 
rejoicing  to  run  a  race."    But  I  stood  to  I  planned  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  yet  under 
my  guns  and  said  nothing.     It  was  my  compulsion  of  spirit  I  became  a  clergy- 
silence  that  puzzled  and  intimidated  those  man.     My  hope  and  prayer  was  to  go 
who  were  trying  to  yell  me  down,  for  West,  where  were  the  beginnings  of  em- 
they  knew  that  I  stood  to  lose  all  that  pire,  and  yet  I  was  constrained  to  serve 
made  life  worth  living,  and  they  could  in  Boston.     A  Yale  graduate  under  the 
not  understand  how  I  could  see  the  hopes  eyes  of  Harvard,  a  speaker  whose  pro- 
of life,  the  joys  of  usefulness  and  the  nunciation  was  after  Webster  in  a  city 
pride  of  a  career  swept  away  from  me  where  Worcester  was  accepted  as  law,  a 
and  make  no  sign.     But  why  should  I  young  man  that  never  dreamed  that  he 
worry  when  I  knew  that  the  woods  of  should  write  a  book  and  who  has  de- 
God  were  there,  that  within  forty  miles  voted  thirty  years  of  his  life  to  author- 
of  the  capital  at  Albany  was  the  southern  ship,  a  public  speaker  with  no  aspiration 
edge  of  a  wilderness  geographically  as  to  the  lyceum  platform  and  yet  who  has 
large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  that  spoken  over  two  thousand  times  to  popu- 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  lakes  in  lar  audiences, — with  such  a  record,  why 
this  wilderness ;  that  there  were  hundreds  should    I    not    coincide    with     General 
of  high  mountain  peaks ;  that  this  great  Grant's  statement  that  "  Few  important 
wilderness  was  so  interlaced  with  rivers  events  in  the  affairs  of  men  are  brought 
and  water  courses  that  you  could  boat  a  about  by  their  own  choice  "  ?     Wendell 
hundred    miles    through    the    fragrant  Phillips  once  said,  in  presenting  me  to  a 
woods  and  not  walk  five,  and  that  the  air  great  audience  in  Music  Hall,  "  Ladies 
was  so  pure,  cool  and  charged  with  re-  and  gentlemen,  I  have  come  here  to-night 
storative  elements  that  the  nervously  ex-  that  I  might  present  to  you  the  quietest 
hausted  breathing  it  felt  vigor  return  to  orator  that  ever   spoke  in   Boston,  and 
them,  and  those  who  were  dying  from  who,  buried  away  out  of  sight  in  a  little 
pulmonary  difficulties  were  literally  called  mechanical  village  in  Connecticut,  with- 
back  from  the  edge  of  the  grave  ?  out  thought    of    ever  being  an  author, 
I  have  often  been  asked  to  which  I  wrote  that  marvelous  little  volume  which 
attributed  the  greater  influence  in  adver-  has  kindled  a  thousand  camp  fires  and 
tising    these  woods  and  sending  people  taught  a  thousand  pens  how  to  write  of 
into  them,  the  Adirondack  volume  or  the  nature."    And  this  is  the  way  I  came  to 
Adirondack    lecture.      There    has    never  be  a  lyceum  speaker : 
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Wlu'ii  I  vvfiit  to  Hostuii  tlic  climtli  tlial  iii^'  aroniul  aljoiit  their  younf(  pastor  and 
calk'd  iiK'  to  its  pastorate  was  deplorably  llic  lies  that  were  bein^  told  about  him, 
placed.  Dr.  A.  L.  Stone,  a  man  of  elo-  and  I  was  made  aware  of  the  extent  of 
(pience  and  ^reat  social  charm,  had  been  the  misrepresentation, 
called  to  San  brancisco,  and  the  chnrch  Now  it  chanced,  as  most  of  you  know, 
had  been  without  a  pastor  for  some  three  llial  as  a  speaker  my  style  of  expression 
years.  Its  conf^rcj^Mtion  had  scattered,  and  action  was  exceedingly  simi)le  and 
It  had  a  lar^e  membership,  but  th(!  fust  my  voice  was  never  explosive  or  my  ges- 
Sabbath  I  preached  in  it  the  audience  was  ticulation  over-earnest.  In  all  my  career 
not  much,  if  any,  over  three  hundred,  as  a  public  speaker  I  never  told  a  story 
As  the  church  seated  about  fourteen  bun-  or  an  anecdote  even  at  a  Simday  school, 
dred,  you  can  imagine  its  emptiness.  But  b'or  ten  years  every  morning  rliscoursc 
within  three  months  the  pews  were  prac-  of  mine  was  put  into  type,  and  not  a  pas- 
tically  all  rented,  the  average  wealth  and  sage  can  be  found  in  them  all  calculated 
intelligence  of  the  audience  was  high,  and  to  create  a  laugh.  This,  my  officers 
four  hundred  camp  stools  had  been  intro-  knowing,  had  wrought  upon  them  pow- 
duced  to  seat  the  overflow  from  the  pews,  erfully,  and  thev  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Mur- 
Such  a  state  and  condition  of  things  at-  ray,  these  falsehoods  about  you  have  got 
tracted  great  attention  and  had  to  be  ac-  to  stop."  I  replied,  "  I  don't  see  how  you 
counted  for.  The  world  did  what  it  al-  are  going  to  stop  them.  Better  men  than 
ways  docs  in  such  a  case,  by  denying  that  I  have  been  lied  about  since  the  begin- 
the  preacher  had  ability,  by  honest  and  ning,  and  better  men  than  I  will  be  lied 
simple  speaking,  to  attract  such  a  throng  about  to  the  end."  After  a  moment  of 
and  had  done  it  by  resorting  to  gross  silence,  Deacon  Farnsworth — called  the 
sensationalism.  The  professors  of  elo-  William  E.  Dodge  of  Boston — said  :  "  Mr. 
quence  called  the  attention  of  their  pupils  Murray,  can  you  write  a  lecture?  "  I  re- 
to  the  nasal  twang  of  my  tones  and  plied,  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  do, 
warned  them  against  the  vocal  horror  but  why  should  I  write  a  lecture?"  His 
from  Connecticut.  The  disciples  of  answer  was  this :  "  The  people  are  not 
Worcester,  through  the  Boston  Adver-  fools  and  they  love  fair  play.  If  they 
tiscTj  laughed  at  my  pronunciation.  They  could  only  hear  and  see  you  on  the  plat- 
advertised  me  as  the  ministerial  jockey,  form,  the  evil  would  be  stopped."  After 
An  ex-Governor's  wife  amused  her  co-  a  few  moments'  reflection  I  said,  "  Per- 
terie  by  describing  my  personal  peculiari-  haps  it  might  do  some  good,  and  I  will 
ties — that  I  was  accustomed  to  come  into  think  the  matter  over.  If  I  write  a  lec- 
the  church  on  Sundays  with  one  trouser  ture  to  kill  off  these  charges  of  sensation- 
leg  outside  my  boot  and  the  other  inside ;  alism  I  had  better  take  a  subject  that  is 
that  I  literally  galloped  up  the  pulpit  sensational,  something  that  gives  me 
stairs,  bounced  into  the  chair,  grabbed  the  every  opportunity  to  be  a  sensationalist 
wig  from  my  head,  which  I  wore  to  con-  and  an  oratorical  mountebank,  and  that 
ceal  or  make  good  the  absence  of  nature's  subject  is  certainly  the  Adirondack  life 
covering,  and  honed  my  glistening  pate  and  experience  in  the  woods."  And  that 
with  a  great  big  red  bandana  handker-  is  the  way  I  became  a  lyceum  lecturer 
chief,  and  that  one  Sunday  I  illustrated  a  and  the  prime  cause  of  the  Adirondack 
passage  of  Divine  truth  by  sliding  down  lecture  being  written, 
the  great  banisters  of  the  pulpit — and  be-  That  year  I  delivered  it  one  hundred 
cause  of  such  uncouth  and  outrageous  and  ninety-eight  times.  The  next  year 
doings  I  so  suddenly  filled  the  church.  two  hundred  and  two  times.    Of  course, 

These  stories  going  abroad  led  to  great  as  I  got  into  the  matter,  I  saw  the  great 

confusion  of  mind  touching  the  new  pas-  service  that  such  a  speech  might  do,  and 

tor  of  the  old,  historic  church,  especially  I  carried  it,  as  Longfellow's  youth  car- 

among  the  three  thousand  and  odd  Con-  ried  the  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

gregational  clergymen  who  looked  to  the  up  and  down  the  villages  and  cities  of 

Park  Street  pulpit,  and  had  a  right  so  to  New  England ;  advocating  rest  and  rec- 

look,  as  bound  to  set  the  example  of  de-  reation,  the  evangel  of  outdoor  life,  and 

corum  and  dignity ;  and  at  last  the  officers  persuading  the  people  to  the  sweet,  the 

of  the  church  came  to  my  study  one  even-  healthy,  the  holy  impressions  of  nature 

ing  with  the  strange  stories  that  were  go-  How    unconventional    it    all    was,    this 
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inuveinent  of  the  popular  iniiul  toward 
truth  and  hfe,  and  how  it  added  to  the 
laughter  and  g"ood  nature  of  the  world ! 
I  low  ditlerent  it  all  was — that  early  ex- 
perience— than  what  is  possible  to-day. 
Now  we  ride  in  Pullman  cars  to  hotels 
that  are  palaces  of  fashion  and  extrava- 
gance, to  camps — what  a  misnomer  ! — the 
building  of  which  cost  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
tlred  thousand  dollars ;  whereas,  in  those 
early  and  blessed  days,  we  were  bumped 
in  buckboards  over  corduroy  roads,  or 
tramped  fifty  miles  to  get  to  our  little 
boats  where  the  guides  were  waiting. 

It  was  in  this  great  campaign,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  persuade  the  people 
to  look  to  outdoor  life  and  its  sports  in  a 
different  way  than  they  had  ever  done,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  con- 
ventional and  win  them  over  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  natural,  that  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  realized  the  dignity  and  value 
of  the  lyceum  platform  and  the  nob'^e 
uses  which  it  served.  In  what  other  con- 
nection could  great  questions  be  argued, 
information  given,  conscience  quickened 
and  moral  enthusiasm  supplied  to  the 
masses?  What  courage,  what  scholar- 
ship, what  talents,  what  grace  and  live- 
liness of  person  and  what  enthusiasm  for 
the  right,  for  the  larger  thought,  for  the 
nobler  life,  did  the  speakers  of  the  old- 
time  platform  represent !  Sumner,  the 
orator  and  statesman,  an  aristocrat  of  im- 
maculate ancestry,  who  almost  forgot  the 
blueness  of  his  blood  when  pleading  for 
the  slave ;  Whipple,  the  only  faultless 
critic  of  literature  that  Boston  has  ever 
produced ;  Gough,  the  inimitable,  who 
told  me  that  he  never  begun  to  make  a 
speech  that  his  knees  did  not  tremble  like 
a  schoolboy's,  nor  end  one,  as  I  sug- 
gested, until  the  frame  of  the  building 
trembled  and  shook  with  the  thunder  of 
applause ;  and  Phillips,  the  faultless  ora- 
tor, to  match  whom  in  eloquence  no  race 
or  nation  puts  forth  a  candidate  save  the 
Greeks  in  the  person  of  Pericles ;  and 
Peecher,  the  marvelous,  seer  and  prophet 


of  God,  the  highest  expression  of  ora- 
torical genius  that  the  Church  has  pro- 
duced since  Chrysostom  was  born ;  Par- 
sons, the  Irish  orator,  who  brought  to  us 
the  training  of  Dublin  University,  and 
who  told  his  audiences  of  the  glories  of 
Michael  Angelo's  art  so  vividly  that  they 
could  feel  that  they  were  gazing  at  his 
immortal  frescoes ;  and  Willets,  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  octogenarian,  who  patiently 
sits  in  his  starliglited  night  as  one  who 
waits  for  a  sunrise  in  the  light  of  which 
he  will  again  behold  the  faces  of  his 
great  confreres;  and  Miss  Dickinson, 
whose  voice  was  as  the  voice  of  Melise, 
who  at  the  demand  of  Roderic  Dhu  bore 
with  swiftest  foot  the  fiery  cross  sum- 
moning the  clans  to  battle ;  and  Lillian 
Egerton,  whose  only  fault  was  that  she 
could  not  realize  her  own  genius,  the 
handsomest  woman  that  I  have  ever  seen 
in  any  country  on  stage  or  platform — 
these  are  the  ones  who  made  the  lyceum 
platform  great  and  honorable,  who  car- 
ried light  and  leading  in  their  hands  to 
the  people.  I  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  great  group.  For  seven  years  I 
spoke  outside  my  pulpit  over  a  thousand 
times  on  that  same  platform  with  them. 
There  was  no  rivalry  among  us.  There 
was  no  envy.  There  was  room  for  us  all ; 
fame  for  us  all,  work  for  all  of  us,  and 
the  people  welcomed  us  with  almost  equal 
regard.  Alas,  alas!  If  I  call  will  they 
come?  If  I  look  shall  I  see  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  their  faces  ?  If  I  listen  shall 
the  charm  of  their  speech  make  music  in 
my  ears  as  of  yore?  Nay,  envious  time 
has  reversed  the  cup,  and  the  wine  of  life 
has  been  emptied  on  the  ground. 

*'  When  I  remember  all  the  friends  so  linked 

together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall  like  leaves  in  wintry 

weather, 
I  fell  like  one  who  treads  alone  some  banquet 

hall  deserted, 
The  flowers  all  dead, 
The  lights  all  fled, 
And  all  save  me  departed." 


Editorials 

The    Kussian    'I'loiihlcs  to-morrow,   if  a  Japanese  war-ship  was 

to  heave  in  sij^ht,  from  agam  hoistmj^ 

It  was    Russia  aj^aiiist   Japan;   it   is  a  mercantile  Ha^^?     That  wonM  he  just 

now  Russia  against  the   worhl.      Rus-  as  rcasonahle.   The  fact  is  that  in  stop- 

sia's  experiments  in  international  law,  pjng  and   capturing   British   and   Ger- 

in  the  matter  of  the  seizure  and  sink-  man  vessels  they  were  acting  as  pirates 

ing  of  neutral  ships,  find  approval  no-  nndcr    international    law.       Therefore 

where,  not  even  with  her  ally  France  Russia    has    been    compelled,    by    the 

or  her  humble  suitor  Germany.     The  voice  of  the  world,  even  of  France  and 

assassination  of  her  cruel   Minister  of  Germany,    to    return    the    vessels    and 

the    Interior   awakens    surprise    in    no  make  apology. 

country,  and  the  condemnation  of  vio-  Equally  wrong  has  been  the  action 
lence  which  we  all  utter  is  tempered  by  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  in  sink- 
the  declaration  that  it  was  the  natural  in^  captured  vessels.  If  neutral  ves- 
rcsult  of  the  barbarous  system  which  sels  carry  mainly  contraband  of  war, 
provoked  it.  Russia  complains  that  what  is  really  contraband,  arms  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  food  for  the  army,  not  railroad  stores 
give  their  marked  sympathy  to  heathen  and  fiour  for  home  consumption,  Rus- 
Japan  and  not  to  Christian  Russia;  let  sia  has  the  right  to  seize  them,  take 
Russia's  Government  cease  to  be  rep-  them  to  any  of  her  ports,  bring  them 
resented  by  De  Plehves,  and  let  the  before  a  prize  court  and  condemn  and 
will  of  the  people  rule  and  the  welfare  hold  vessels  and  cargo.  But  she  has 
of  the  people  be  the  object  of  the  Gov-  no  right,  on  the  judgment  of  the  cap- 
ernment,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  tain  of  one  of  her  war  vessels,  with  no 
world  and  the  glad  sympathy  of  the  trial,  to  seize  and  sink  a  British  ship. 
United  States  will  crown  Russia  with  The  act  of  the  Vladivostok  fleet  has 
blessing.  Our  warm  regard  goes  to  been  nothing  less  than  barbarous. 
Japan  because  she  is  the  latest  coun-  Again  the  world  condemns  it,  and 
try  to  exchange  despotism  for  free-  Great  Britain  calls  Russia  sharply  to 
dom ;  let  Russia  do  what  the  rest  of  account  for  it.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Europe  has  done,  what  Japan  has  done,  Russian  Department  of  Marine  over- 
establish  a  constitutional  government,  rules  the  wiser  and  weaker  Depart- 
and  she  will  see  how  quickly  and  how  ment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and. refuses  to 
gladly  we  will  give  her  our  sympathy,  yield,  and  may  even  reverse  the  deci- 
Then  Russia  would  cease  to  be  a  hor-  sion  of  Count  Lamsdorff  and  the  Czar. 
ror  and  a  terror.  That  will  be  madness,  just  such  mad- 
Public  interest  has  been  diverted  ness  as  has  ruled  Russia,  for  we  do  not 
from  the  fighting  in  Manchuria  by  the  give  her  the  usual  credit  for  extreme 
capture  of  neutral  ships  and  the  mur-  subtlety  of  diplomacy.  The  sugges- 
der  of  De  Plehve.  That  Russia  was  tion  made  in  so  many  quarters  that 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  international  law  Russia  is  purposely  embroiling  herself 
which  the  civilized  world  cannot  per-  with  Europe  so  that  she  may,  in  the 
mit  is  clear.  She  was  allowed  to  take  event  of  being  compelled  to  negotiate 
two  vessels  through  the  Bosphorus  on  peace,  seem  to  yield  to  the  concert  of 
the  pretense  that  they  were  merchant  European  Powers,  and  not  to  feeble 
vessels,  such  as  they  had  been.  But  and  contemptible  Japan,  is  not  at  all 
just  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  plausible,  even  altho  we  hear  it  made 
Suez  Canal,  without  having  touched  at  even  in  Japan.  Russia  has  no  idea  yet 
any  Russian  port,  by  a  mere  change  of  of  submission  to  her  alert  foe.  She 
flag,  they  made  themselves  vessels  of  means  and  expects  to  drive  Japan  back 
war.  They  are  one  or  the  other  as  to  the  sea,  if  it  takes  ten  years,  and  to 
they  choose.     What  is  to  hinder  them  dictate  a  peace  in  Tokyo.   So  blind  are 
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the  Grand  Dukes  and  bureaucrats  that  tcrnal  peace  and  growth.     She  needs 

dominate    a    well-meaning    but    weak  no  external  aggrandizement,  and  this 

Czar.  war  is  likely  to  strip  her  of  her  latest 

And  now,  following  this  embroil-  acquisitions, 
ment,  comes  the  assassination  of  De  «•• 
Plehve.  That  turns  public  interest  to  ^.  ^  •,  ^ 
the  internal  condition  of  Russia  and  ^  ^^^  CJiriKCb 
her  future.  There  is  no  question  as  A  really  wise  labor  leader  must  have 
to  the  cause  of  his  murder,  nor  any  seen  in  the  condition  of  business  for  sev- 
doubt  that  the  persecutor  of  Poles,  eral  months  past  a  formidable  argument 
Jews  and  Finns  had  provoked  his  fate,  against  any  strike  not  demanded  by  hard 
The  only  question  is  as  to  the  effect  of  injustice  and  an  intolerable  situation, 
it  on  Russia.  Will  it  mean  greater  re-  There  has  been  no  general  reduction  of 
pression  and  cruelty,  or  will  its  effect  wages,  but  an  enforced  restriction  of  pro- 
be to  frighten  the  rulers  of  Russia  into  duction  has  compelled  the  discharge  of 
some  more  regard  for  the  welfare  of  many  thousands  of  workmen.  Railway 
the  people?  The  first  effect,  of  course,  companies  have  ceased  to  make  costly 
is  multiplied  arrests  of  suspects  and  improvements  ;  some  of  them  have  cut  off 
more  savagery  to  answer  the  savagery  a  considerable  number  of  their  trains, 
of  assassination.  The  world  wants  to  In  this  industry  alone  not  less  than  75,- 
see  whether  De  Witte,  who  has  the  000  men  have  lost  their  places.  Many 
reputation  of  being  a  somewhat  more  thousands  more  are  idle  at  the  steel  mills, 
liberal  man,  will  be  made  the  Czar's  the  locomotive  factories  and  the  car 
principal  adviser,  or  whether  the  shops.  In  some  other  industries  the 
Alexieffs  and  Ignatieffs  will  maintain  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  by 
their  control.  It  is  ominous  that  the  more  than  one-third.  Witli  such  an  in- 
aged  Ignatieff,  bitter  persecutor  of  crease  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed, 
Jews  and  Nihilists,  has  been  recalled  strikers  are  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and 
from  retirement  to  be  successor  to  De  labor  leaders  should  seize  every  oppor- 
Plehve,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  long  tunity  to  obtain  by  arbitration  a  remedy 
in  that  position.  De  Witte  has  been  for  grievances.  The  difficulties  of  the 
called  from  Berlin  to  consult,  and  is  situation  were  clearly  seen  by  Mr.  Henry 
said  to  have  been  offered  the  seat  next  White,  an  exceptionally  well  informed 
the  throne,  which  he  refuses  to  accept  labor  leader,  who  sought  in  vain  to  pre- 
unless  he  can  have  a  free  hand.  It  is  vent  the  strike  of  40,000  garment  work- 
to  be  expected  that  the  immediate  ef-  ers  in  New  York  against  an  "open  shop." 
feet  of  this  political  murder  will  be  That  strike  appears  already  to  have 
bad,  but,  preceded  as  it  has  been,  and  failed.  Its  purpose  was  to  preserve  for 
followed  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  by  other  the  employees  certain  advantages  which 
political  assassinations,  it  is  rather  they  believed  they  were  in  danger  of  los- 
probable  that  it  will  turn  the  thought  ing.  But  the  time  was  not  propitious, 
of  the  Czar  to  the  reforms  that  are  They  should  have  been  governed  by  his 
needed  and  demanded.     Nicholas  II  is  advice. 

weak  and  erratic ;  but  he  may  be  af-        It  would  have  been  better  for  the  cot- 

fected  as  was  his  grandfather,  a  strong  ton  mill  workers  at  Fall  River  to  seek 

man,  who  began  his  reign  with  great  a  modification  of  the  companies'  terms,  or 

severity,  but  who,  when  the  Nihilists  even  to  accept  them,  than  to  quit  work, 

struck  blow  after  blow,  called  Melikoff  The  employers'  attitude  left  something  to 

to  the  helm,  the  most  progressive  man  be  desired,  it  is  true,  but  a  reduction  of 

Russia  has  had  in  power,  and  who  was  wages — like  the  preceding  restriction  of 

ready  to  grant  a  constitution  when  he  output — appears  to  have  been  demanded 

was  unfortunately  assassinated.   There  by  the  condition  of  the  industry.    Owing 

are  many  signs  of  revolution  in  Rus-  to  the  high  price  of  cotton,  declining  sales 

sia,   and   the   Japanese   successes   help  of  goods,  and  the  competition  of  cheap 

the  movement.     Japan's  progress  dates  labor  and  a  long  work-day  in  the  South- 

from  the  day  when  she  adopted  a  con-  ern  mills,  the  companies  could  make  no 

stitutional   government ;   Russia  needs  profit.    They  are  not  in  a  Trust,  and  their 

parliamentary  government  for  her  in-  dividends    have    been    quite    moderate. 
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Employers  will  not  continue  to  do  busi-  They  ajiild  not  reasonably  complain  of 

ness  at  a  loss  if  tbey  can  avoid   it.     If  1 1  km r  own  work. 

there  could  liavc  been  a  free  conference  It   was  possible  on   that  day  to  settle 

between    the    hall    River  employees   and  I  he  controversy  upon  terms  which,  after 

the  companies'  officers    a  reasonable  nn-  arbitration,   would   probably  have  given 

derstandin^-    and    a    ccMnpromise    ini^dit  the  strikers  a  victory,  alllio  some  would 

have  been  reached.      This    would    have  have  been  excluded,  because  the  packers 

been  better  than  idleness  until  October.  were    permitted    by    the    signed    agree- 

At   the  great   packing  houses  of   the  mcnt   to   retain   all   the   non-union    men 

Beef  Trust  the  skilled  workmen  went  on  who      desired      to      stay.       Not      many 

strike  in  defense  of  the  unskilled,   who  would      have      remained,      and      these 

are  a  majority,  and   also  for  their  own  might    have    been    induced    to    join    the 

protection.     The  wages  of  many  of  the  union.      Thus    the    organizations    might 

unskilled    had    been    reduced    below    the  have  been  defended  against  attack.     l>ut 

rate  of  183/  cents  an  hour,  a  rate  sup-  the    union    leaders   preferred,    and    with 

ported  by  an  agreement  which  had  ex-  scarcely  any  delay,  to  renew  the  strike, 

pired.     In  last  week's  Independrnt  Mr.  They   even   declined   to   permit   another 

Poole    showed    that    this    rate    averaged  attempt  to  enforce  the  agreement.     And 

only  $7.40  per  week.     Unions  of  skilled  so  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  has  been 

men  believed  that  this  foreshadowed  an  continued,    with    the    usual    accompani- 

assaidt  upon  the  workmen's  organizations  nients  of  violence,  brutal  intimidation  and 

and    upon    the    wages   of    skilled    labor,  manslaughter.    At  the  time  when  we  are 

Bearing  in  mind  the  increase  of  the  price  writing,   there   are   indications   that   the 

of  beef  during  the  last  two  years,  they  battle  will  be  lost  by  the  strikers.   Nearly 

could  see  no  valid  reason  for  a  reduction  half  of  their  places  have  been  taken  by 

of  wages.     They  went  on  strike  because  new  men,  more  than  a  thousand  strikers 

the  old  rate  for  unskilled  men  was  not  have  deserted  their  associates,  and  others 

restored  and  fixed  by  another  agreement,  are  asking  the  packers  for  terms.     De- 

They  were  too  hasty.  It  is  admitted  that  feat  will  sap  the  strength  of  the  unions, 
the  packers  offered  arbitration.  The  be  disastrous  to  many  of  their  mem- 
unions'  excuse  for  rejecting  or  ignoring  bers,  and  place  the  unskilled  workmen 
the  offer  was  that  it  was  not  received  un-  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  packers, 
til  some  hours  after  the  strike  order  had  And  if  defeat  comes,  it  will  be  due  to  a 
been  issued.  That  was  not  a  good  ex-  lack  of  brains  and  good  judgment, 
cuse.  The  offer  was  received  before  the  The  effectiveness  of  unions  as  a  means 
beginning  of  the  strike.  It  should  have  of  benefiting  and  uplifting  workingmen 
been  accepted.  Labor  leaders  familiar  depends  largely  upon  the  wisdom  of  their 
with  the  condition  of  business  through-  leaders.  In  this  beef  workers'  contro- 
out  the  country  would  not  have  hesitated  versy  the  men  have  had  the  moral  aid 
to  accept  it.  Altho  there  is  evidence  of  of  much  public  sympathy,  owing  to  the 
unjust  discrimination  and  harsh  treat-  attitude  of  the  people  toward  a  greedy 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  packers  when  the  combination,  altho  the  strike  itself  has 
men  returned  to  work  on  the  22d  ult.  increased  the  cost  of  food.  It  is  a  com- 
under  the  agreement  made  tw»o  days  ear-  bination  which  the  Government  has 
Her,  we  think  the  unions  were  hasty  and  prosecuted  and  placed  under  bonds  to 
u  wise  again  in  so  quickly  and  angrily  obey  the  law;  and  the  prevailing  belief 
renewing  the  strike  on  that  date.  This  is  that  it  has  continued  its  unlawful  prac- 
agreement  provided  for  the  arbitration  tices.  But  even  in  a  struggle  between 
of  every  question  and  all  grievances.  By  such  a  combination  and  its  employees,  the 
exercising  a  little  patience  and  common  public  cannot  overlook  the  folly  and  the 
sense,  remedies  for  the  injustice  of  arro-  blunders  of  the  men  or  excuse  the  crimes 
gant  subordinate  officers  could  have  been  of  violence  which  they  have  committed. 
obtained.  That  portion  of  the  agreement  Unlawful  combinations  should  be 
which  related  to  the  re- employment  of  prosecuted  and  punished.  A  failure  so 
strikers  and  to  the  arbitration  of  in-  to  proceed  against  them  does  not  author- 
stances  of  discrimination  warranted  the  ize  their  employees  when  on  strike  to 
packers'  interpretation  of  it.  The  unions  commit  brutal  assault,  manslaughter  and 
had  helped  to  make  it  and  had  signed  it.  murder  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  the 
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use  of  other  men  in  their  places.  Our 
present  laws  and  institutions  give  an  em- 
ployer the  right  to  employ  other  men 
in  the  places  of  workmen  who  voluntarily 
leave  his  service ;  they  give  these  other 
men  the  right  to  work  for  him  in  peace 
and  safety.  Until  we  decide  to  lay  aside 
these  laws  and  institutions,  these  rights 
nuist  be  protected. 

J* 

Shall  the  President  Intervene? 

Just  the  time  when  a  Presidential 
election  is  at  hand  is  chosen  for  a  great 
strike,  and  the  proposal  that  President 
Roosevelt  intervene  causes  the  Demo- 
crats to  look  on  with  satisfaction, 
thinking  that  it  cannot  but  damage  his 
chances  for  election.  If  he  refuses  to 
intervene,  as  is  likely,  they  imagine  that 
thousands  of  strikers  v^ill  vote  against 
him.  We  do  not  take  Mr.  Roosevelt  K 
be  the  kind  of  man  who  will  allow  the 
eflFect  on  his  election  to  govern  his  action 
in  the  case,  nor  do  we  expect  that  he  will 
consent  to  meddle  with  the  matter. 

They  think  that  because  he  intervened 
in  the  case  of  the  coal  strike  he  will  do 
the  same  in  the  case  of  this  meat  strike. 
But  the  two  cases  are  entirely  different. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  intervene  then  out 
of  any  regard  for  the  strikers  or  the  coal 
operators.  If  they  only  had  been  con- 
cerned he  would  have  let  them  carry  on 
their  conflict  until  both  sides  were  ex- 
hausted. It  was  the  people  he  was  con- 
sidering, the  people  that  could  get  no  coal 
and  were  in  danger  of  freezing  to  death. 

Remember  that  it  was  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  Coal  had  doubled  in  price.  In 
many  places  people  could  get  no  fuel. 
They  could  burn  nothing  but  anthra- 
cite coal.  There  was  danger  of  a  general 
coal  famine,  and  it  had  already  begun  in 
the  coldest  part  of  the  year.  It  affected 
all  of  the  people  in  the  Eastern  States, 
millions  of  men  and  women  that  were  not 
at  all  responsible  for  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  operators  and  the  miners.  In 
some  places  so  desperate  were  poor  peo- 
ple through  lack  of  coal  for  their  freezing 
families  that  they  stopped  and  robbed  the 
coal  cars  that  were  passing  on  the  rail- 
roads. It  was  a  great  public  calamity 
and  danger  that  was  upon  us,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  not  as  President — for  he  had 
no  authority — but  as  the  most  prominent 


and  exalted  private  citizen  in  the  land, 
invited  the  two  parties  to  meet  him,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  his  influence  he  per- 
suaded them  to  come  to  terms.  He  did 
what  Cardinal  Gibbons  or  Bishop  Potter 
might  have  done.  It  was  an  act  of  great 
public  policy,  and  it  deserved  all  praise, 
and  the  success  justified  the  act. 

There  is  no  such  condition  of  things 
now.  Nobody  is  freezing,  nobody  is 
starving.  The  great  public  are  not  suf- 
fering. The  price  of  n  eat  has  risen  but 
a  trifle,  where  it  has  risen  at  all.  The 
only  persons  that  suffer  by  the  strike  arc 
those  that  refuse  to  agree  on  the  condi- 
tions of  work.  Let  them  fight  it  out,  and 
let  the  President  give  them  his  good 
wishes  and  let  them  alone. 

There  is  no  such  monopoly  of  meat  as 
there  was  of  coal.  Independent  butchers 
can  buy  beeves,  sheep  and  hogs  as  much 
as  they  will,  or  the  strikers  can  get  up 
abattoirs  of  their  own.  Beef  cattle  can 
be  bought  reasonably  of  plenty  of  men 
who  are  glad  to  sell  for  a  reasonable 
price.  Besides,  we  do  not  depend  on  beef 
as  we  do  on  coal.  Every  one  had  a  stove 
made  to  burn  anthracite  coal  and  nothing 
else,  and  nothing  else  was  to  be  had  to 
burn.  But  if  we  could  not  get  beef — and 
we  can  get  it — we  could  get  poultry  and 
eggs  and  milk ;  and  people  do  not  have  to 
eat  meat  in  order  to  keep  in  good  health. 
Vegetarians  are  as  strong  as  meat  eaters, 
and  most  people  in  this  country  eat  more 
meat  than  is  good  for  them. 

The  conditions  are  thus  utterly  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of 
the  coal  strike.  Then  we  were  all 
anxious,  where  we  were  not  suffering. 
Now  most  of  us  would  not  know,  but  for 
the  newspapers,  that  there  was  any 
trouble  about  the  meat  supply.  The  pub- 
lic does  not  need,  and  does  not  ask,  and 
does  not  expect  President  Roosevelt  to 
interfere  in  a  difference  of  this  sort, 
which  does  not  discommode  the  great 
public,  but  affects  only  those  people  who 
are  not  ready  to  come  to  a  settlement  of 
their  differences. 

The  Survival  of  the  Public 

Many  things  indicate  that  the  great 
process  of  natural  selection,  that  has  de- 
termined the  destinies  of  species,  of  peo- 
ples and  of  institutions  through  unnum- 
bered centuries,  is  to-day  working  upon 
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new  material  and  yielding  sonic  curions  ( onics  less  and  less  a  great  reality,  unless 

new  results.  new    objects    of    common    concern    arc 

Since    written    history   began    to   pre-  created   by   the   nrw  conditions  that  arc 

serve  for  us  a  record  of  the  exi^eriences  ushered  in  witli  the  later  stages  of  social 

of  civilized  men,  there  has  always  been  evolution.    There  are  scx:ial  philos^jphers 

an  antagonism  between  public  and  class  — in    particular    the     philr^sofihical    an- 

interests.    Strictly  speaking,  public  inter-  archists — who   lcx)k    forward   with   hoi>e 

ests  are  those  that  (ouch  the  welfare  of  to  the  natural  disappearance  of  the  state, 

every  individual   in  a   j)olitically  organ-  Whether   they   have   any   valid   grounds 

ized  State.     "  The  public,"  in  this  large  f(jr   their  expectations   is  an    interesting 

sense   of   the   word,    is   the   entire   com-  (juestion.    Such  a  conclusion  would  imply 

munity  or  commonwealth.  that  the  public  is  to  have  no  interest  in 

A   vast  majority   of   the   interests   of  such  matters  as  education,  sanitation  and 

mankind  arc  individual  or  class  interests.  munici]:)al  conveniences. 

More   than    nine-tenths   of   the   thouglit  A  fruitful  cause  of  internal  discord  in 

and   work   of   the   average   man   is   de-  the  states  that  have  thus  far  existed  in 

voted  to  his  personal  affairs,  tlie  welfare  the  civilized  world  has  been  the  evolution 

of   his   family   and   the   conservation   of  of  class   interests   and  consequent   class 

those  things  that  pertain  to  his  occupa-  antagonisms.    The  struggles  of  the  high- 

tion  or  profession ;  or  to  the  existence  or  born  and  the  ha.sc,  of  the  ecclesiastical 

the  power  of  the  social  class  to  which  conformists   and   the   dissenters,   of   the 

he  belongs.    Very  little  of  his  life  is  given  rich    and    the    poor,    have    precipitated 

to  the  state  or  the  nation  directly.    Con-  many  a  civil  war.     And  whenever  civil 

ditions  are  conceivable  under  which  men  war  or  even  insurrection   begins,   **  the 

might  live  such  thoroughly   individual-  public  "  once  more  becomes  conscious  of 

istic  lives  that  government  would  cease  itself  as  such,  and  the  political  organiza- 

to  have  any  functions,  and  the  politically  tion  of  the  state  is  again  strengthened, 

organized  state  would  no  longer  exist.  In  a  recent  study  of  the  present  indus- 

All  the  forces  of  natural  selection  would  trial  situation  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 

work  toward  its  elimination.  Ernest  Poole,  whose  contributions  to  an 

Such  conditions  never  have  prevailed,  intelligent  understanding  of  what  is  tak- 

however,  over  any  wide  area,  or  for  any  ing  place  in  the  labor  world  are  familiar 

long  time.    The  supreme  common  inter-  to  the  readers  of  The  Independent,  has 

est  is  the  common  safety,  and  whenever  put  forth  the  conclusion  that  "  the  pub- 

this  has  been  threatened  by  invasion  or  lie  "  is  now  really  disappearing.     Of  the 

menacing  enemies  a  "  public  "  has  at  once  fifteen  million  voters  and  their  families 

been  created.    Men  have  discovered  that,  in  the  United  States,  seven  millions  are 

in  addition  to  their  private  and  class  in-  farmers  and  farm  laborers.     Seven  mil- 

terests,   they   have   a   wider   interest   in  lions  more  are  wage  earners,  and  one 

which  all  share  equally.     As  a  fact  of  million  are  employers,  salaried  men  and 

history,  war  has  thus  far  been  the  con-  the  professional   classes.     Very   rapidly 

dition  under  which  public  interests  and  the  wage  earners  have  been  joining  the 

a  public  opinion  have  come  to  birth  and  great  labor  organizations.     Recently  the 

waxed  strong.  employers,    in    their    determination    to 

Only  secondary  to  danger  from  for-  maintain  the  open  shop,  have  themselves 
eign  foes  has  been  danger  to  life  and  been  organizing,  and  they  are  now  or- 
property  arising  from  internal  disorder  ganizing  the  non-union  labor  as  a  body 
and  the  criminal  instincts  of  predatory  of  "  loyal  workmen  "  that  can  be  de- 
individuals.  A  public  interest  has,  there-  pended  upon  under  good  treatment  and 
fore,  arisen  in  laws  and  their  administra-  steady  employment  to  stand  with  em- 
tion.  Men  have  been  willing  to  make  ployers  against  the  tyranny  of  the  trades 
some  sacrifice  of  time  and  wealth  to  unions.  Social  and  economic  considera- 
maintain  the  institutions  of  courts  and  a  tions  keep  the  salaried  and  professional 
policing  government.  men   in    sympathy   with   the   employing 

As  wars  become  less  frequent,  and  in-  class.    A  majority  of  the  American  peo- 

dividuals  more  law-abiding,  the  public  in-  pie  is  thus  aligning  itself    for    a    class 

terest   dwindles   and   "  the   public  "   be-  struggle,  and  there  will  remain  no  com- 
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pact  and  well-organized  group  to  stand  terest  must  be  greater  than  the  class  in- 

as   the    representative   and   defender   of  terests. 

coninion,  or  public,  interests.  «^ 

This  is  an  interesting  view  of  the  ex-  ^a,^    .1  ^   r^u^:^^   ^.r    c^,,^i:«r. 

•^    ,        u  4.         1      ««.  K  r  ^^n  the  Choice  01   htudies 
isting  situation,   but  we  do  not  believe 

that  it  is  adequate.    We  must  remember  In  our  colleges  a  student  learns  last 

that  even  if  all  workingmen  were  massed  what  he  most  needed  to  know  first,  what 

in  one  great  organization,  and  all  capi-  studies  to  choose.    If  the  Freshman  knew 

talistic  interests  in  another,  each  organ-  as  well  as  the  Senior  how  to  learn  and 

ization  would  be  made  up  of  many  grades  what  to  learn  he  would  waste  less  time 

of  character  and  intelligence.     The  low-  than  he  does.    A  man  entering  college  is 

est  of  these  grades  would  be  ready  to  apt  to  select  his  courses  from  the  catalog 

resort  to  violent  means  against  which  the  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  chooses  his 

higher  grades  would   revolt.     The  mo-  dishes  from  a  restaurant  bill  of  fare;  ig- 

ment  the  class  struggle  seriously  threat-  norant   of   gastronomical   art,    not   even 

ened  the  social  order    millions  of  men  knowing  the  meaning  of  all  the  names 

would  awaken  to  a  consciousness  of  the  on  the  menu,  he  chooses  by  chance,  here 

necessity   of   preserving   the   peace   and  a  dish  because  it  is  well  known,  there 

reasserting   the   supremacy   of  law   and  catching  at  an  attractive  title,   listening 

liberty.    "  The  public  "  would  once  more  to  the  suggestions,  not  always  disinter- 

become  supreme.  ested,  of  the  waiter,  most  of  all  guided  by 

Still,  it  is  true  that  since  the  public  example  and  taking  the  same  as  his  corn- 
exists  to  the  extent  that  there  are  real  panions  at  the  table.  Consequently  an 
interests  of  common  concern,  its  power  instructor  one  year  finds  his  class  over- 
is  weakened  to  the  extent  that  class  in-  crowded  and  rejoices  that  the  educational 
terests  absorb  attention ;  and  to  the  ex-  value  of  his  subject  is  becoming  properly 
tent  that  the  public  ceases  to  be  powerful  recognized,  only  to  be  humiliated  next 
the  community  is  liable  to  suffer  from  year  to  find  the  tide  has  turned  and  his 
violence  and  disorder.  It  becomes  a  lecture  room  is  deserted,  equally  without 
serious  question,  therefore,  whether,  as  reason. 

war  and  the  grosser  forms  of  lawlessness  We  do  not  think  that  the  d  la  carte  col- 
become  infrequent,  the  great  commercial  lege  is,  on  the  whole,  inferior  or  more 
and  industrial  interests  of  mankind  are  likely  to  cause  mental  indigestion  than 
to  be  given  up  to  class  monopolization,  the  table  d'hote  college,  where  the  same 
with  resulting  social  discord,  or  are  to  be  intellectual  food  is  placed  before  each  in- 
controlled  as  public  interests  that  will  dividual  at  the  dictation  of  the  scholastic 
resistlessly  draw  men  together  in  the  chef,  but  it  has  the  obvious  disadvantage 
bonds  of  commonwealth  and  harmonious  that  the  Freshmen  are  expected  to  know 
social  co-operation.  what  no  one  in  the  world  is  wise  enough 

It  is  our  conviction  that  if  the  public  is  to  have   yet   determined — that   is,   what 

to  survive  as  the  supreme  fact  in  human  knowledge  is  of  the  most  value.    But  be- 

society,  if  our  civilization  is  not  to  be-  cause  nobody  can  help  him  much  is  no 

come  a  prey  to  class  antagonism,  there  reason   why   he   should   be  left  entirely 

must  be  a  new  creation  of  great  public  unguided.     There  should  be  a  prepara- 

interests.     We   can   no   longer   depend,  tory  course  on  courses,  a  guide  to  the 

we  ought  not  longer  to  depend,  upon  re-  curriculum,  an  explanation  of  the  educa- 

curring  wars  to  keep  alive  sentiments  of  tional  content  and  status  of  each  subject 

commonwealth,  of  patriotism.     The  new  offered ;  what  it  is,  why  it  is  there,  and 

public   interests   must  be   economic,   in-  what  benefit  the  student  is  expected  to 

dustrial.    For  this  reason,  among  others,  derive  from  it.     It  is  questionable,  how- 

we  hold  that  such  great  interests  as  the  ever,  if  the  curriculum  of  any  of  our  uni- 

means  of  communication  and  transporta-  versities  is  susceptible  of  such  a  clear  and 

tion  should  become  public  and  no  longer  logical  explanation  of  form  and  meaning, 

class  or  private  concerns.    If  public  sen-  In*  the  absence  of  more  thorough  and 

timent  and   public  opinion    are    to    be  competent  instruction  to  the  student  in 

stronger  than  class  feeling,  and  powerful  his  choice  of  electives  we  venture  to  offer 

enough  to  prevent  social  disintegration  a  few  suggestions.     It  is  customary  to 

through  class  antagonism,  the  public  in-  divide  a  student's  work  into  two  groups, 
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soiiu'tiincs  called   liis  major  and   minor;  from    ilic    first.      The  major  makes  the 

the  former  a  series  of  correlated  studies  specialist,  the  minors  make  the  man.   The 

pursued  for  several  years,  the  latter  com-  object  of  the  one  is  strength,  proficiency; 

posed  of  shorter  and  more  miscellaneous  lA  the  other,  symmetry.    The  minor  must 

courses,  not   necessarily  related  to  each  he  antipodal  if  it  is  to  halanrc  the  major, 

other  or  to  the  major.     The  two  lines  of  The  minor  shouM  be  the  complementary 

work  have  very  distinct  aims.    The  ma-  color  in  the  educational  spectrum  which, 

jor  is  for  traininj^-  in  efficiency,  the  minor  fused    with   the   major,   gives   the   white 

for  the  cultivation  of  comjirehcnsion  and  ji^ht  of  knowledge. 

appreciation.  If  wc  use  the  old  sayingthat  When  you  report  to  your  gymnasium 
an  educated  man  is  one  who  knows  every-  instructor,  he  tests  you  and  then  pre- 
thing  of  something  and  something  of  scribes  for  you  exercises  which  develop 
everything,  the  major  group  of  studies  is  your  weakest  nmscles.  That  is,  if  the  in- 
intended  to  accomplish  the  first  part  of  structor  has  your  interest  at  heart.  If,  as 
the  complete  education  and  the  minors  many  of  them  do,  he  aims  at  high  inter- 
the  second.  The  first  is  intensive  educa-  collegiate  records,  he  reverses  this  policy 
tion  and  the  second  is  extensive.  The  and  gives  you  the  exercises  which  you  can 
first  must  be  thorough  and  the  second  best  do,  and  which,  therefore,  you  least 
should  be  comprehensive.  need.     What  you  should  desire  is  not  to 

The  following  rule  may  be  of  some  as-  break  records,  but  to  develop  the  body, 

sistance  in  deciding  what  studies  are  to  If  your  legs  are  strong,  use  your  arms, 

be  chosen  in  these  two  classes:  If  you  enter  a  gymnasium   without  an 

For  major,  choose  the  study  you  like  instructor,  you  would  not  be  far  wrong 

most.  if  you  should  try  all  the  apparatus  and 

For  minors,  choose  the  studies  you  like  then  stick  to  those  that  hurt, 
least.  The  same  rule  applies  in   intellectual 

If  this  formula  were  printed  on  the  training.  If  you  hate  mathematics  it  is 
blanks  on  which  the  student  registers  his  a  sign  that  your  logical  faculty  needs  de- 
elections  it  would  save  many  a  blunder  veloping.  Not  to  study  it  would  be  to 
of  lifelong  consequences.  Since  capacity  have  an  idiotic  area  in  your  brain.  A  dis- 
is  rather  closely  connected  with  inclina-  used  muscle  or  organ  is  liable  to  become 
tion  and  one  generally  likes  best  to  do  diseased.  A  disused  mental  faculty  like- 
what  he  can  do  best,  this  is  almost  wise  becomes  the  seat  of  mental  diseases 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  major  — bigotry,  superstition  and  intolerance. 
should  be  the  easiest  course  in  the  cur-  If  your  main  studies  are  practical,  your 
riculum  and  the  minors  the  hardest.  subsidiary  studies  should  be  the  opposite. 

The    student's    choice    of    his    major  If  you  do  special  work  in  physics,  study 

study,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  his  col-  also  metaphysics.     Balance  the  concrete 

lege     course,     is     somewhat     restricted,  with  the  abstract,  the  utilitarian  with  the 

Nowadays  it  is  usually  a  more  or  less  di-  artistic,  the  modern  with  the  ancient.    If 

rect  preparation  for  his  life  work.    Even  you  take  a  literary  course,  put  in  plenty 

when  it  has  no  utilitarian  application  it  is  of  such  studies  as  the  sciences  where  fact 

considered  to  have  failed  of  its  purpose  outweighs  form.     Many  a  literary  man 

unless  it  is  carried  far  enough  and  thor-  has  devoted  himself  so  exclusively  to  ac- 

oughly  enough  to  result    in    productive  quiring  skill   in  expression  that   he   has 

scholarship.      Its  aim  in  either  case   is  found,  too  late,  that  he  has  nothing  to 

efficiency,  the  power  of  doing  some  one  express.     If  you  are  fond  of  history  or 

thing  w'ell.     The  minor  studies  may  be  of  literature  you  will  not  need  to  do  much 

mere    accomplishments,    but    the    major  with  them  in  college,  unless  they  consti- 

must  result  in  an  accomplishment.     This  tute  your  major,  because  you  will  from 

requires  natural  ability  as  well  as  train-  natural  inclination  keep  up  your  reading 

ing,  so  the  major  is  easily  decided  upon  in  them  sufficiently  in  after  life  to  be  well 

if  the  student  has  a  marked  talent.    If  he  informed.     The  college  is  to  do  for  you 

has  not,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  what  you  cannot  do  for  yourself.     The 

he  chooses.  practice  of  electing  one's  antipathies  has 

The  major  course  having  been  fixed  a  moral  value  as  well.      Always  doing 

upon,  it  is  easy  to  select  the  minors,  for  what  you  like  is  as  injurious  as  always 

these  should  be  as  different  as  possible  doing  what  you  dislike. 
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Plant- Creation 

t^LANT-BREtDiNG    is    a    term    coming 
into  common   use  among  enthusiastic 
fruit  growers.    Fifty  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Downing  wrote  his  famous  book  on 
fruits  and  fruit-growing,  we  had  not  got 
beyond  the  idea  that  species  were  some- 
thing created,  and  that  their  hmitations 
could  not  be  broken  into.     To-day  the 
word  species  stands  for  httle  more  than 
variety.     It  means  a  variety   somewhat 
better  estabhshed  in  its  habits  of  growth 
and  fruitage.     We  are  even  beginning  to 
hear  of  two  famihes  crossing,  and  inter- 
marrying, hke  the  cherry  and  the  plum. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  a  new  fruit,  which  he 
has  created  out  of  the  plum  and  the  apri- 
cot, naming  it  plumcot.     Of  course,  the 
failures  are  more  numerous  than  the  suc- 
cessful crossings — even  where  the  most 
skillful  art  is  used.    When  Mr.  Burbank 
undertook  to  cross  the  dewberry  with  the 
pollen  from  the  apple,  quince,  pear,  cher- 
ry, strawberry  and  other  Rosaceae  stock, 
he  secured  something  like  five  thousand 
seedlings.    It  was  the  most  curious  lot  of 
plants  the  eye  ever  rested  on;  some  like 
raspberries,  some  like  strawberries,  and 
some  like  the  apple.      But    of    all    this 
crowd  very  few  gave  any  blooms  at  all, 
and  of  those  that  did  only  two  bore  fruit. 
Of  the  fruit  one  resembled  a  large  black- 
berry and  the  other  a  mulberry.     Alas ! 
for  the  experiments;  neither  of  the  new 
fruits  bore  any  seeds.     Here  was  a  very 
promising  creation   run  at  once  to   the 
ground.    Mr.  Burbank  was  compelled  to 
burn  up  sixty-five  thousand  hybrids  in 
one  bonfire,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  took 
fourteen    more   bonfires   before   he   had 
cleared  his  grounds. 

No  one  must  enter  the  field  of  plant- 
breeding  without  expecting  many  fail- 
ures, but  if  he  has  one  success  out  of  one 
hundred  experiments  he  may  consider 
himself  well  repaid.  Mr.  Burbank  has 
accomplished  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  up  to  date,  along  this  line 
of  creating  new  fruits  and  flowers;  per- 
haps more  than  all  other  men  put  to- 
gether. .  He  says  of  his  work : 

"  Preconceived  notions  and  all  personal 
prejudice  must  be  laid  aside;  we  must  listen 
patiently,  quietly  and  reverently  to  the  lessons 
which  Mother  Nature  has  to  teach.  Man  has 
found  at  last  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  universe 
which  is  eternally  unstable  in  form,  and  eter- 
nally immutable  in  substance." 


It  is  with  this  absolute  reversal  of  the 
old  philosophy  of  nature  that  our  mod- 
ern scientific  orchardist  begins  his  work. 
Instead  of  everything  being  established 
and  fixed,  divided  up  into  species,  and 
our  room  for  experiment  confined  to 
modifying  varieties,  he  understands  that 
nature  in  all  her  forms  is  "  eternally  un- 
stable." With  this  idea  in  mind  Mr.  Bur- 
bank went  farther  and  preached  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  not  one  weed  or  flower, 
wild  or  domesticated,  which  will  not, 
sooner  or  later,  respond  liberally  to  good 
cultivation  and  persistent  selection. 
Weeds  are  weeds  because  they  are 
crowded,  abused  and  lack  encourage- 
ment. A  few  are  so  fixed  \u  their  habits 
that  it  is  better  to  select  an  individual  to 
work  upon  in  a  more  pliable  race;  yet, 
sooner  or  later,  everything  on  earth  will 
show  its  capacity  for  improvement.  Now 
then  comes  in  the  glory  of  manhood.  A 
human  being  is  such  by  his  power  not 
simply  to  eradicate  weeds,  but  to  ennoble 
them. 

Nothing  is  done  by  chance  or  hap- 
hazard. Mr.  Burbank  carefullv  gathers 
the  pollen  from  the  parent  he  wishes  to 
accept,  and  he  does  this  just  at  the  time 
that  the  bees  begin  their  work.  This  pol- 
len he  gathers  and  applies  with  the  tip 
of  his  finger — an  organ  which  nature  in- 
tended to  be  extraordinarily  delicate. 
The  seed  resulting  from  cross-pollination 
is  gathered  with  great  care.  The  mar- 
riage has  been  accepted  by  nature,  and 
now  comes  the  determination  of  the  re- 
sults. As  the  seedlings  grow  they  mani- 
fest more  or  less  of  the  characteristics  of 
either  parent,  and  sometimes  run  back  to 
remote  ancestors.  The  interest  felt  by 
the  experimenter  rises  to  intense  anxiety 
as  these  young  plants  grow  to  blossoming 
and  fruitage.  He  is  happy  if  even  a  small 
percentage  manifest  a  forward  step  in 
evolution.  This  can  be  secured  some- 
times only  in  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion— that  is,  by  seedlings  from  seedlings. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  see  that 
after  you  have  broken  up  two  species  and 
mixed  their  characteristics  the  amount 
of  permutations  may  be  almost  infinite. 
Break  up  the  hereditary  drift,  and  the  re- 
combinations, under  influence  of  environ- 
ment, mustgo  on  until  by  some  means  you 
can  stop  it.  The  lima  bean,  for  instance, 
is  very  fixed  in  its  hereditary  wilfulness ; 
it  does  not  like  to  cross  with  other  beans. 
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Init  when  its  aristocracy  is  overcome,  and 
you  secure  crosses,  these  crosses  must  be 
made  stable  in  order  to  be  valuable.  This 
is  another  part  of  the  j)lant-breeder's 
work.  He  has  now  to  grow  his  choice 
seedlings  separate  from  each  other,  for  a 
number  of  generations,  until  habit 
again  becomes  fixed.  This  diHicuIty,  of 
course,  does  not  occur  in  the  same  way 
among  trees,  which  arc  propagated,  nol 
by  seed,  but  by  cions. 

Heretofore  nature  has  had  to  do  her 
cross-breeding  and  her  pollenizing  as  she 
could.  It  has  been  said  that  "  Nature 
abhors  above  all  things  inbreeding." 
For  this  reason  she  created  bees,  and 
covered  them  all  over  with  hair,  and  gave 
them  an  instinct  to  feed  on  pollen  and 
honey.  These  little  messengers,  diving 
into  flower  after  flower,  and  distributing 
the  pollen  from  one  to  another,  have 
worked  out  a  good  many  problems,  and 
probably  achieved  some  very  remarkable 
results  that  we  attributed  to  supernatural 
power.  Hereafter  evolution  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  man.  New  plants,  new  flow- 
ers, new  fruits  of  higher  quality  and 
greater  beauty  will  be  the  law.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  horticul- 
turist will  consider  himself  a  failure  if  he 
does  not  do  more  than  simply  cultivate; 
he  must  also  create.  Young  people  will 
find  in  the  country  a  field  for  thought 
and  work  unequaled  elsewhere. 

..     _,  ,,,      President      Roosevelt's 

Mr.  Roosevelt  s  1       ^       .1  ^1 

Notification  ^^P^^"  ^^  ^^^^  gentlemen 
who  formally  notmed 
him  of  his  nomination  is  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  fuller  exposition  of  his 
view^s  on  public  matters  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  Party  in  ac- 
cordance vvrith  w^hich  he  would  have 
this  Government  administered.  The 
journals  that  oppose  his  election,  the 
Daily  Scolds  and  the  Evening  Sniffs, 
find  it  hard  to  discover  anything  to 
criticise  in  what  he  said ;  they  declare 
that  he  has  discovered  a  new  tone  to 
his  voice  and  is  cooing  '*  down  so."  He 
says  truly  that  in  these  years  the  party 
entrusted  with  the  Government  has 
pursued  a  positive  and  steady  policy. 
It  has  not  been  silent  or  wrong  on  vital 
questions.  The  currency  question  is 
settled  in  the  gold  standard,  with  no 
wavering,  and  against  the  opposition 
of  the  other  party.     It  is  a  matter  of 


pride  thai  lifty  millions  of  money  could 
hi-  paid  for  the  Panama  Canal  and  yet 
leave  a  surplus  for  the  last  year  of  nin<.' 
millions  in  the  I'reasury.  '1  hat  Isth- 
mian Canal  is  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment of  this  administration,  sufficient 
to  justify  popular  ai)proval  and  re-elec- 
tion. We  may  say  the  same  of  our 
treatment  of  Cuba,  keeping  our  prom- 
ise to  her  and  giving  her  independence. 
Even  warmer  praise  docs  the  admin- 
istration deserve  for  its  steady  removal 
of  the  rule  of  the  Philippines  from  the 
military  arm  and  giving  it  to  the  civil 
power,  in  which  the  people  themselves 
have  a  large  and  increasing  control. 
Our  benevolent  purpose  in  governing 
the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos  could 
not  be  better  expresed  than  it  was  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  ^ 

"  We  are  governing  the  Philippines  in  the 
interest  of  the  Philippine  people  themselves. 
We  have  already  given  them  a  large  share  in 
their  government,  and  our  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease this  share  as  rapidly  as  they  give  evi- 
dence of  increasing  fitness  for  the  task.  The 
great  majority  of  the  officials  of  the  islands, 
whether  elective  or  appointive,  are  already  na- 
tive Filipinos.  We  are  now  providing  a  legis- 
lative assembly.  .  .  .  We  have  established 
in  the  islands  a  government  by  Americans,  as- 
sisted by  Filipinos.  We  are  steadily  striving 
to  transform  this  into  self-government  by  the 
Filipinos,  assisted  by  Americans." 

We  declare  that  the  record  is  true  and 
one  to  be  proud  of. 

Tu^  04.v^,  There  are  other  minor  por- 
1 ne  Other      , .  -      ,  ^        r      , 

g.^^  tions    of   the    record    of   the 

Republican  Party  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  obliged  somewhat  to  gloss 
over.  He  knows  quite  well  that  its  rec- 
ord on  reciprocity  is  very  imperfect.  All 
he  can  claim  is  that  we  have  ratified  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba :  all  the 
others  have  been  ruthlessly  and  discourte- 
ously shelved.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
he  defends  protection ;  indeed,  both  par- 
ties do  so  in  a  measure,  but  the  revision 
of  the  tariff  needed  to  prevent  those  great 
abuses  by  which  other  nation:,  get  our 
products  at  cheaper  rates  than  do  our 
own  people  has  not  been  even  attempted. 
Nor  can  we  see  it  true,  beyond  the  North- 
em  Securities  case,  that  our  Government 
has  been  in  serious  earnest  in  trying  to 
enforce  the  laws,  wise  or  unwise,  which 
forbid  the  interference  by  the  trusts  with 
free  competition.    Yet  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
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eiKHigh  to  show  and  commend  to  war- 
rant him  in  appealing  to  the  people  with 
confulence  for  re-election.  Indeed,  we 
remember  that  he  has  been  President 
only  by  the  accitlent  of  the  death  of  the 
man  whom  the  people  had  chosen.  If 
elected  next  November  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will  feel  that  the  people  now  give  their 
confidence  to  him,  and  we  believe  that 
he  will  meet  that  confidence,  and  that  we 
may  expect  some  proper  revision  of  the 
tariff,  within  the  principle  of  protection, 
more  reciprocity  treaties,  a  development 
of  Philippine  self-government,  and  a  pru- 
dent and  courageous  home  and  foreign 
policy.  His  opponents  delight  to  picture 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  wild,  reckless,  self- 
confident  leader.  The  fact  is  that  he  is 
thoughtful,  wise  and  actuated  by  the 
highest  purpose.  To  be  sure  he  does 
things,  but  they  are  things  worth  doing. 

We  are  within  short  hoping 
^thT^o^e^  distance  of  the  grandest 
ope  internal  revolution  the 
friends  of  France  have  looked  for  since 
1870.  There  is  likely  to  be  speedy  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State  in  the  Repub- 
lic which  had  already  separated  itself 
from  the  Empire.  Even  a  cat  and  a  dog 
can  doze  peaceably  by  the  same  fireside 
as  long  as  their  tails  are  not  tied  together, 
and  in  this  country  Church  and  State  live 
in  peace  and  mutual  good  will,  only  be- 
cause they  have  separate  spheres  and 
neither  tries  to  rule  the  other.  It  is  not 
so  in  France,  and  the  tying  of  the  two 
under  the  Concordat  wias  sure  to  make 
trouble  sooner  or  later.  Because  the  Re- 
public paid  the  stipends  of  priests  and 
bishops,  she  felt  she  had  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  ecclesiastical  schools  and 
orders.  Because  she  did  this  President 
Loubet  could  not  visit  the  Pope  when  he 
went  to  Rome.  Because  he  did  not  visit 
the  Pope,  Pius  X  sent  a  letter  of  strong 
complaint  to  the  Catholic  Governments. 
Because  of  that  letter  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Vatican  was  recalled.  Be- 
cause the  Concordat  distinctly  declares 
that  no  orders  from  Rome  can  be  sent  to 
or  executed  in  France  except  by  the  au- 
thorization of  the  French  Government, 
the  Vatican  could  not  legally  direct  or 
advise  the  Bishop  of  Laval  to  resign,  nor 
the  Bishop  of  Dijon  to  intermit  his  func- 
tions, and  ask  both  bishops  to  come  to 


Rome  for  investigation.  Because  the 
Vatican  nevertheless  did  these  things  the 
h>ench  Government  has  demanded  that 
these  letters  be  recalled  and  has  forbid- 
den the  bishops  to  k  ive  their  dioceses, 
under  another  provision  of  the  Concordat 
which  says  that  **the  bishops  must  reside 
in  their  dioceses  "  and  "  must  not  leave 
them  without  the  permission  of  the  First 
Consul."  And  now,  because  the  Vatican 
refuses  to  reverse  its  action  aad  apolo- 
gize, and  has  required  the  bishops  to  go 
to  Rome  on  pain  of  the  major  excom- 
munication, and  one  or  both  have  gone, 
the  French  Government  has  withdrawn 
its  Embassy  from  the  Vatican,  and  pro- 
poses to  abolish  the  Concordat.  We 
should  think  the  Pope  would  be  de- 
lighted. He  evidently  does  not  shrink 
from  this  result.  It  is  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion that  he  has  been  in,  under  which  he 
cannot  summon  a  bishop  to  Rome,  or  re- 
move him  from  office,  no  matter  what 
scandals  have  arisen,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  French  Premier,  who  may  be 
a  Protestant  or  an  Atheist.  The  Pope 
says  he  would  rather  yield  the  Concordat 
than  his  liberty  of  disciplinary  govern- 
ment, and  he  is  right.  Equally  the 
French  Government  ought  to  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  compromising  agreement 
made  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  by  which 
it  is  as  much  held  in  fetters  as  is  the 
Church  itself. 

If  the  two  wings  of  the  Democratic 
party  would  flap  together  in  agreement 
as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attitude  toward 
Trusts,  some  confusion  might  be 
avoided.  One  denounces  his  failure  to 
enforce  the  Anti-Trust  law  and  attacks 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  declin- 
ing to  "  run  amuck  "  among  the  com- 
binations. The  other  holds  that  he 
has  already  gone  altogether  too  far  in 
Trust  prosecutions,  referring,  of 
course,  to  his  successful  suit  against 
the  railway  combination  in  the  North- 
west. We  shall  know,  by  and  by, 
which  of  these  two  views  is  in  accord 
with  Judge  Parker's. 

They  say  that  the  sentiment  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  has 
so  advanced  in  Spain  that  in  one  town 
they  got  up  a  bull  fight  to  raise  money 
for  it. 
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European  liivcstij^^'ilion  of  Anur- 
ican    Imtc    Protection 

Mu.  Victor  K.  Riiodin,  prominently 
identified  with  fire  insurance  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  recently  visited  this  conn- 
try  with  .'I  view  of  determining^  the  ad- 
visahility  of  his  company,  the  Skandia,  of 
Stockholm,  continuinpf  to  write  larp^e 
American  reinsurance  lines.  Mr.  Rho- 
din's  visit  in  this  connection  came  ahout 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Baltimore 
conflaf^ration.  While  in  America  he 
visited  New  York,  Rochester,  l^ufTalo, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans 
and  other  lar^e  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
stu(lvin£2^  municipal  fire  conditions,  and  he 
is  inclined  to  take  the  view  of  an  alarmist. 
He  stated  in  a  published  interview  that 
from  his  observations  a  fire  like  that  of 
Baltimore  is  likely  to  occur  in  any  of  the 
cities  he  has  visited.  American  building 
laws  seem  lax  to  him  and  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  He  was  impressed  by  the 
fire  departments  of  the  larger  American 
cities,  but  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
are  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  fire  fight- 
ing facilities  due  to  the  many  sky  scrapers 
that  have  become  features  in  most  of  our 
cities.  Narrow  streets,  yard  room  that  is 
largely  lacking,  and  a  water  supply  that 
is  altogether  inadequate  are  among  the 
things  that  conspire  to  bring  this  all 
about.  According  to  Mr.  Rhodin  we 
need  wider  streets,  lower  buildings  and 
more  yard  room.  A  far  more  crying 
need  is,  however,  better  building  laws  and 
a  more  pronounced  regard  for  the  safety 
of  business  and  public  structures.  Our 
fire  walls  are  by  no  means  what  they 
ought  to  be.  The  criticism  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Stockholm  should  not  be  too 
lightly  dismissed.    He  may  be  right. 

Partnership  Insurance 

Partnership  insurance  has  lately  been 
received  with  growing  favor.  When  its 
value  as  a  safeguard  against  losses  that 
will  come  in  spite  of  all  care  in  case  of 
the  death  of  one  of  the  partners  in  a 
given  business  is  considered  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  it  lingered  so  long  in 
popularity.  The  death  of  the  active  man- 
ager of  any  business  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  demoralization  in 


tlu:  department  that  hat  been  under  his 
especial  care  until  a  competent  successor 
can  be  found  to  take  his  place.  This 
opens  a  door  to  financial  losses  which 
j)artnership  insurance  is  designed  to  off- 
.set.  It  is  doubtless  true  thnt  many  busi- 
ness men  who  have  made  adequate  provi- 
sion for  their  families  in  case  of  their 
death,  through  the  agency  of  life  insur- 
ance, have  never  had  this  adaj)tation  of 
hfe  insurance  brought  home  to  them. 
Partnership  insurance  has  great  possi- 
bilities and  the  capable  agent  will  find 
therein  a  wide  field  that  has  not  by  any 
means  been  fully  harvested. 

Jl 

For  Those  Wishing^  to   I.ive  One 

Hundred  Years 

Sir  James  Sawyer,  an  English  physi- 
cian, has  formulate^  the  following  nine- 
teen rules  for  prolonging  life  to  loo 
years : 

1.  Eight  hours'  sleep. 

2.  Sleep  on  your  right  side. 

3.  Keep    your    bedroom    window    open    all 

night. 

4.  Have  a  mat  to  your  bedroom  door. 

5.  Do  not  have  your  bedstead  against  the 

wall. 

6.  No  cold  tub  in  the  morning,  but  a  bath 

at  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

7.  Exercise  before  breakfast. 

8.  Eat  little  meat   and   see  that   it  is  well 

cooked. 

9.  (For  adults.)     Drink  no  milk. 

10.  Eat  plenty  of  fat,  to  feed  the  cells,  which 

destroy  disease  germs. 

11.  Avoid   intoxicants,    which    destroy    those 

cells. 

12.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

13.  Allow    no    pet    animals    in    your    living 

rooms.     They  are  apt  to  carry  about 
disease  germs. 

14.  Live  in  the  country  if  you  can. 

15.  Watch    the   three   D.'s — drinking    water, 

damp  and  drains. 

16.  Have  a  change  of  occupation. 

17.  Take  frequent  and  short  holidays. 

18.  Limit  your  ambitions;  and 

19.  Keep  your  temper. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety celebrated  last  week  the  forty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization  by 
a  dinner  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  at  which 
Gage  E.  Tarbell,  Second  Vice-President 
and  founder  of  the  college  class  of  Hfe 
insurance,  presided. 
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To  Foreign  Shipbuilders 

In  Cleveland,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Merchant  Marine  Commission  was  toKl 
by  Vice-President  Wallace,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding  Company,  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  sell- 
ing to  shipbuilders  at  Belfast,  for  $24  per 
ton,  steel  plate  for  ships  that  was  sold  to 
our  own  shipbuilders  at  not  less  than  $32, 
delivered  at  the  Pennsylvania  mill.  Now 
comes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  asserts  in  its  trade  reports  of 
Saturday  last  that  several  thousand  tons 
of  steel  plates  for  ships  have  very  re- 
cently been  sold,  for  delivery  at  New- 
castle-on-the-Tyne,  at  a  price  netting  the 
mills  about  90  cents  per  hundred,  or  only 
$18  per  ton,  at  Pittsburg,  *'  against  $1.60 
per  hundred  [or  $32  per  ton]  for  do- 
mestic business."  This  price  is  almost 
exactly  half  of  the  price  of  such  ship 
steel  delivered  at  New  York.  The  man- 
ufacturers of  such  steel  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
favor  of  ship  subsidies  to  compensate  for 
the  lower  cost  of  construction  in  foreign 
yards. 

Steel  Corporation  Earnings 

When  the  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  declared,  last 
week,  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  on 
the  preferred  stock,  they  issued  a  state- 
ment of  earnings  which  has  been  read 
with  much  interest.  Net  earnings  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year  were  only  $13,- 
208,886,  which  caused  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$2,000,000  to  be  shown  after  payment  of 
the  dividend  and  fixed  charges.  For  the 
recent  quarter  they  rose  to  $19,490,725, 
so  that  a  surplus  of  $2,777,644  remained 
after  the  payments.  This  increase  might 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  improved 
conditions  in  the  industry,  were  it  not 
for  the  decline  of  orders  on  hand  and  the 
fact  that  the  year's  second  quarter  has 
been  much  better  than  the  first  since  the 
Corporation  was  established.  The  un- 
filled orders  on  hand,  on  June  30th,  were 
only  3,192,277  tons,  against  4,136,961  at 
the  end  of  March  and  4,666,578  on  June 
30th,  1903.  The  reports  show  that  the 
quantity  declined  to  3,215,123  tons  on 
December  31st,  rose  to  4,136,961  on 
March  31st,  and  now  has  fallen  again 
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to  3,192,277,  a  level  not  heretofore 
reached.  The  increase  of  net  from 
the  first  to  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  about  473/  per  cent.,  may  be  com- 
pared with  an  increase  of  46  per  cent, 
in  1903  and  of  41  per  cent,  in  1902. 
There  are  signs,  however,  of  some  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  this  im- 
portant industry,  especially  in  the  de- 
mand for  pig  iron  and  structural  steel. 
A  reduction  of  high  pool  prices  would 
assist  in  imparting  needed  vitality  to  the 
trade. 


Connecticut  papers  say  that  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  will  in  a  short  time 
own  a  complete  trolley  line  from  Worces- 
ter to  the  sea  at  New  London. 

....  The  taxable  value  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam C.  Whitney's  estate  is  $21,234,101. 
It  includes  no  stock  of  the  New  York 
street  railways,  with  which  he  was  so 
intimately  connected,  but  the  largest  item 
is  $7,078,400  in  shares  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company. 

....  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's statistics  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1903,  issued  recently,  show 
that  the  railway  capital  then  outstanding 
was  $12,599,990,258.  There  were  205,- 
313  miles  of  track. 

....  Col.  Charles  E.  Sprague,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Dime  Savings  Insti- 
tution, is  about  to  publish  (besides  his 
book  on  "  The  Accountancy  of  Invest- 
ment ")  a  book  on  Bond  Values,  much 
more  extensive  than  those  now  in  use. 
While  the  ordinary  tables  give  values 
correct  to  the  nearest  cent  on  $100  only, 
his  forthcoming  book  will  give  the  near- 
est cent  on  $1,000,000,  and  will  show  the 
rates  of  income  (2.50,  2.51,  2.52,  etc.) 
from  2}^  to  5  per  cent.  These  new 
tables  will  facilitate  the  keeping  of  in- 
vestment accounts  on  scientific  principles, 
and  be  useful  with  respect  to  transactions 
in  securities. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburp;  R'way,  Pre- 
ferred, 3  per  cent.,  payable  August  15th. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  '&  Pittsburj;  R'way,  Com- 
mon, 3  per  cent,  payable  August  15th. 
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Survey   of  the  W  o  r  1  d 


Senator    Fairbanks 
Notified  by  Mr.  Root 


l''urnial  notitica- 
tion  of  his  nomi- 
nation was  given 
to  Senator  Fairbanks  at  his  residence  in 
Indianapolis  on  the-  3d  inst.  by  ex- 
Secretary  Root  and  a  committee.  Mr. 
Root  said  that  the  nomination  had  not 
been  the  chance  product  of  an  excited 
hour.  Nor  had  it  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  concihating  possible  malcon- 
tents or  to  swell  the  party's  campaign 
fund.  *'  No  suppressions  of  the  truth  or 
misleading  of  the  convention  as  to  your 
principles  and  opinions  were  necessary  to 
bring  it  about."  Too  often  it  had  hap- 
pened that  the  candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent had  been  selected  from  a  faction 
defeated  in  an  exciting  contest  for  the 
first  place,  to  appease  their  resentment, 
and  that  after  election  he  had  been  an- 
tagonistic in  spirit  to  the  President ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case  now.  Speaking 
of  the  supreme  responsibility  of  the  Vice- 
President  in  case  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  and  pointing  out  that  of  the 
last  twelve  Presidents  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple five  had  died  in  office  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Vice-Presidents,  he  directed 
attention  to  the  serious  obligation  of  a 
political  party  to  nominate  for  this  office 
a  man  having  the  strength  of  body  and 
mind  and  character  to  enable  him  to 
endure  the  exhausting  demands  of  the 
Presidential  office  and  meet  its  great  re- 
sponsibilities : 

"  Our  opponents  of  the  Democratic  party 
have  signally  failed  to  perform  this  duty.  They 
have  nominated  as  their  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  an  excellent  gentleman,  who  was 
born  during  the  Presidency  of  James  Monroe, 
and  who  before  the  4th  of  March  next  will  be 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Before  the 
next  Administration  is  ended  he  will  be  ap- 
proaching his  eighty-sixth  birthday.     It   is  no 


disparagement  of  this  gentleman,  for  whom  I 
believe  we  all  have  the  highest  respect,  to  say 
that  he  shares  the  common  lot  of  mortis,  and 
that  the  election  of  any  man  of  such  great  age 
would  furnish  no  safeguard  to  the  American 
people  against  the  disaster  which  would  ensue 
upon  the  death  of  a  President  with  a  successor 
not  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Presidential  office.  It  is  common  experience 
that  very  aged  men,  however  bright  and  active 
they  may  appear  for  brief  periods,  cannot  sus- 
tain long  continued  severe  exertion.  The  de- 
mands of  the  Presidential  office  upon  the  men- 
tal and  physical  vitality  are  so  great,  so  con- 
tinuous and  so  exhausting  as  to  be  wholly  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  any  man  of  eighty-five. 

"  The  attempt  of  such  a  man  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  would  with  practical  cer- 
tainty be  speedily  followed  by  a  complete  break- 
down both  of  body  and  of  mind." 

As  a  "  necessary  result  "  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Davis  (in  case  of  the  President's 
death),  ''others,  not  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  we  know  not  who,  would  govern 
in  the  name  of  a  nominal  successor  un- 
able himself  to  perform  the  Constitu- 
tional duties  of  his  office ;  or,  worse  still," 
it  might  be  "  that  serious  doubt  whether 
the  Vice-President  had  not  reached  a 
condition  of  '  inability  '  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Constitution  would  throw  the 
title  to  the  office  of  President  into  dis- 
pute." On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fair- 
banks was  in  the  full  strength  of  middle 
life,  clearly  possessing  both  the  ability 
and  the  character  to  "  govern  wisely  and 
strongly  "  if  he  should  become  President. 
In  his  brief  response,  the  Senator  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  monetary, 
economic  and  other  policies  of  the  plat- 
form. The  party,  he  said,  had  never  ren- 
dered a  more  important  service  to  the 
countr}^  than  when  it  established  the  gold 
standard ;  and  it  was  gratifying  that  the 
convention  had  made  frank  and  explicit 
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declaration  of  the  party's  inflexible  pur-  assigning  Brigadier-General  Funston  to 

|H)Se  to  maintain  it:  the  command  of  the  Department  of  the 

,,  _    .             .  ,             1     .1   .  .u      .     1    J  Kast,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

It   IS  essential   not  only  that  the  standard  n.    u                   i                      n   j       r>  •       r- 

.      , ,  .               ,      ,u    »    .  :„  »u^  ......1 1  K..f  It  has  now  been  annulled.     Bng.-uen. 

should  be  as  good  as  the  be^t  in  the  world,  but  t-      ,     •  ,     t-\     y-        .       -n    x   i                         i 

that  the  people  should  have  the  assurance  that  Frederick  D    Grant  wdl  take  command 

it  will  be  so  maintained.    The  enemies  of  sound  ^^^  ^"^^'W   Vork,  and  General  lum.ston  wdl 

money  were  powerful  enough  to  suppress  men  RO  to  Chicago.      The  assignment  of  the 

tion  of  the  gold  standard  in  the  platform  lately  latter  to  the  important  Department  of  the 

adopted  by  the  Democratic  national  convention.  F.ast  had  excited  some  criticism. 

The  leader  of  the  Democracy  in  two  great  na-  ^ 
tional  campaigns  has  declared,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention,  that  as  soon  as  h  p  u  J^^^S^  Parker  resigned  the 
the  election  is  over  he  will  undertake  to  organ-  ^^^  ^^  ^^  office  of  Chief  Judge  of  the 
ize  the  forces  within  the  Democratic  party  for  Kesigns  JsJe^v  York  Court  of  Ap- 
the  next  national  contest  for  the  Purpose  of  j^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^  -^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^-^^  ^^^_ 
advancmg  the  radical  policies  for  which  his  '^.  r  .i  ,  n  i  *.  u-  *.  u 
element  of  the  party  stands.  He  frankly  says  ^^^^  °^  ^}'^  ^^l^^^'.  called  at  his  request  by 
that  the  money  question  is  for  the  present  in  ^  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  judges.  Sixty- 
abeyance.  In  view  of  these  palpable  facts,  it  is  Six  decisions  were  handed  down,  and 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  abandon  our  vigi-  thus  all  the  cases  were  completed  in 
lance  in  safeguarding  the  integrity  of  our  which  his  opinion  and  vote  were  re- 
money  system.  We  must  have  not  only  a  quired.  A  new  Chief  Judge  will  be  ap- 
President  who  is  unalterably  committed  to  the  pointed  by  Governor  Odell,  but  will  serve 
gold  standard,  but  both  Houses  of  Congress  only  until  January  1st,  for  Judge  Park- 
in entire  accord  with  him  upon  the  subject."  ^j-'s  successor  will  be  elected  in  Novem- 
The  wisdom  of  the  protective  policy,  he  ber.  The  names  of  the  Executive  Com- 
continued,  found  complete  justification  in  mittee  and  other  officers  appointed  by 
the  industrial  development  of  the  coun-  Chairman  Taggart  excite  some  interest, 
try.  This  policy  must  be  maintained  as  indicating  the  influences  now  domi- 
unimpaired.  "  When  altered  conditions  nant  in  the  management  of  the  Demo- 
make  changes  in  the  schedules  desirable,  cratic  party.  The  members  of  the  com- 
their  modification  can  be  safely  intrusted  mittee  are  William  F.  Sheehan  (chair- 
to  the  Republican  party."  The  election  man),  a  lawyer  interested  as  counsel  and 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  "  imperatively  de-  director  in  municipal  lighting  and  railway 
manded  by  those  whose  success  depends  corporations ;  August  Belmont,  the  well- 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  safe,  conserv-  known  banker,  representing  the  Roths- 
ative  and  efficient  administration  of  pub-  childs  and  head  of  the  New  York  Inter- 
lic  aflFairs."  "  The  charges  made  against  borough  Railway ;  John  R.  McLean,  of 
him  in  the  Democratic  platform,"  said  the  Washington,  owner  of  the  Cincinnati 
Senator,  "  find  an  irrefutable  answer  in  Enquirer;  Senator  Martin,  of  Virginia ; 
his  splendid  administration,  never  sur-  Col.  J.  M.  Guffey,  of  Pennsylvania,  own- 
passed  in  all  the  history  of  the  republic,  er  of  many  coal  mines  and  oil  wells ;  ex- 
and  never  equaled  by  the  party  that  seeks  Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  of  New  Jer- 
to  discredit  it." — Altho  Mr.  Root,  in  let-  sey,  banker  and  leather  manufacturer; 
ters  addressed  to  party  leaders,  has  vir-  Timothy  Ryan,  lawyer,  of  Wisconsin, 
tually  declined  to  permit  the  use  of  his  The  vice-chairman  is  De  Lancey  Nicoll, 
name  in  connection  with  the  office  of  formerly  District  Attorney  of  New  York, 
Governor  of  New  York,  there  appears  and  now  counsel  for  prominent  corpora- 
te be  so  urgent  a  demand  for  his  nomi-  tions,  including  the  Consolidated  Gas 
nation  that  he  may  not  be  able  to  resist  Company  and  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
it.  On  the  other  side  there  is  talk  about  way.  George  Foster  Peabody,  who  takes 
the  possible  nomination  of  Daniel  S.  the  office  of  Treasurer,  is  a  prominent 
Lamont,  another  ex-Secretary  of  War.  banker,  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Palmer 
Eugene  A.  Philbin,  a  Democrat,  formerly  and  Buckner  Democrats,  is  well  known 
District  Attorney  of  New  York,  and  in  connection  with  philanthropic  and  edu- 
Charles  H.  Leeds,  the  Democratic  Mayor  cational  interests,  and  is  a  director  of 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  make  known  their  many  railroads  and  other  corporations, 
purpose  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt. —  including  the  American  Beet  Sugar  and 
Some  weeks  ago  an  order  was  issued.  General  Electric  companies.     There  ap- 
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pears  to  be  no   r.rynnile  element  in  the  sas,  a  fusion   was  reached  after  some 

or^aiii/.ilioii,  hiil  Mr.  IVahody  recently  delay.  The  I'opulists  are  now  a  small 
reniarked  liiat  [\\c  Repnhliran  party  had  minority  there.  A  few  of  them  bolted 
"  wholly  surrendered  to  llic  so-called  the  convention,  but.  conscious  of  their 
phitocrary."  i'ammany  at  a  i)nhlic  meet-  weakness,  decided  t(j  make  no  rif.(ht.  In 
inp^  has  formally  ratified  the  national  con-  Indiana,  the  Democrats  nominated  for 
vention's  nominations  and  promi.sed  to  (Governor  John  W.  Kern,  who  says 
give  Judge  Parker  an  "  overwhelming  many  Ivepublicans  have  told  him  they 
ukajority  "  in  New  York.  Leader  Mnr-  wdl  vote  for  Parker  and  himself.  The 
phy  still  protests,  hut  in  vain,  against  the  Democrats  of  Washington  nominated 
placing  of  his  foe,  McCarren,  at  the  head  ex-Senator  George  Turner,  on  a  plat- 
of  the  State  Executive  Committee. — J.  form  calling  for  a  railroad  commission 
A.  Parker,  of  Nebraska,  a  member  of  the  and  direct  primaries.  "  The  para- 
Populist  Executive  Committee,  says  that  mount  issue  "  in  that  State,  it  says,  "  is 
thousands  of  Bryan  Democrats  have  an-  whether  the  people  are  to  regulate  the 
nounced  their  ])urpose  to  support  the  railroads  or  the  railroads  are  to  regu- 
Populist  ticket.  In  West  Virginia,  As-  late  the  people."  The  Republican 
bury  Parsons,  Republican  nominee  for  party  there  is  divided  on  the  question 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court,  gives  notice  of  a  railway  commission.  In  Michi- 
that  he  will  vote  for  Parker  and  Davis,  gan,  some  expected  that  the  Democrats 
He  was  formerly  a  Democrat.  John  S.  would  nominate  Justus  S.  Stearns,  who 
Carr,  Republican  nominee  for  Presiden-  has  twice  been  a  prominent  candidate 
tial  elector  in  the  same  State,  has  with-  in  the  Republican  party  for  Governor 
drawn  from  the  ticket,  saying  that  he  as  an  advocate  of  primary  reform,  and 
cannot  conscientiously  vote  for  the  Re-  who  was  ready  to  accept  the  conven- 
publican  candidates.  tion's  support.     But  he  was  beaten  by 

^  Woodbridge   N.   Ferris,   who  had  412 

T^              ,.                    ^.  votes  to  Stearns's  329.     The  platform 

state           Democratic      conventions  ^^jj^  f^^  ^j^^  ^-^^^^  nomination  of  all 

Conventions     ^^^    ^^Ll   '^^t    ^««'S,  '"  candidates. 

several    States.      Ex-Sen-  jl 

ator  Davis's  influence  was  dominant  in 

West  Virginia,  where,  at  his  request,  ^,     „*  -i           ^     Another      contest      be- 

«      uv                >    M      1      1                1    rl         I  ^he  Strikes  and      ,                ^u       u    -u             ^ 

a      white  man  s      plank  was  left  out  ..     ,     ^             tween    the    builders    01 

of  the  platform,  altho  a  large  majority  New    York    and    the 

of  the  delegates  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  workmen  of  the  building  trades  was  be- 

he    himself    said  :    "  I    certainly    agree  gun  at  the  end  of  last  week.    At  the  close 

with  you  on  the  white  man  proposi-  of  the  memorable  controversy  in   1903, 

tion."      The    excluded    resolution    de-  which  caused  a  suspension  of  work  on 

clared  the  destinies  of  the  State  must  $90,000,000  worth  of  buildings  for  sev- 

be  shaped  and  controlled  by  the  whites,  eral  months,  an  agreement  was  reached 

and  announced  a  fixed  purpose  to  "  pre-  bv  the  several  unions  and  the  Employers' 

serve  the  social  and  political  supremacy  Association,  providing  for  the  arbitration 

of  our  own  race."     In  his  opening  ad-  of  every  grievance  and  dispute,  and  also 

dress,  Chairman  McGraw  attacked  Mr.  for  the  employment  of  union  men  only, 

Roosevelt  for  "  reopening  the  wounds  when  enough  of  them  could  be  obtained. 

of  the  Civil  War  by  breaking  bread  un-  By  this  agreement  the  walking  delegates 

der  the  national  roof  with  one  whom  — three  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  peni- 

God  had  not  made  his  social  equal."  In  tentiary — lost     much     of     their    power. 

the     Texas     convention,    ex-Governor  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  arbitration 

Hogg  expressed  his  admiration  for  Mr.  agreement  has  repeatedly  been  violated 

Roosevelt     and     called   Judge    Parker  by  several  of  the  unions.     Strikes  have 

"  the  lockjaw  candidate."      It  is  said  been  ordered  at  several  large  buildings 

that  he  will  strive  to  organize  a  new  for  trivial  causes ;  work  on  the  subway 

party  of  farmers  and  laborers.     A  fu-  has  been  stopped  by  a  strike.     It  is  ad- 

sion   of   Democrats    and    Populists    in  mitted  by  certain  union  leaders  that  they 

Nebraska  is  said  to  involve  the  support  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  arbitration  agree- 

of  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  Senate.     In  Kan-  ment.    After  several  conferences  and  at- 
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tempts  to  restore  peace,  the  Building 
Employers'  Association,  on  the  4th  inst., 
gave  formal  notice  that  all  the  unions  on 
strike  would  be  locked  out  if  they  should 
not  return  to  work  on  the  following  day. 
They  did  not  return,  and  at  last  accounts 
32,000  skilled  workmen  were  uut.  Work 
has  been  stopped  on  the  Public  Library 
and  scores  of  school  buildings,  as  well  as 
upon  many  large  private  structures.  Ow- 
ing to  a  rumor  that  the  employers  desired 
the  "  open  shop,"  their  officers  deny  this 
in  public  statements,  saying  that  a  large 
majority  of  them  desire  and  prefer  to 
deal  with  union  labor. — During  last  week 
the  Chicago  packers  steadily  increased 
the  number  of  their  non-union  employees, 
until,  having  about  16,000  of  them,  they 
asserted  that  no  more  unskilled  workmen 
were  needed.  Among  those  brought  to 
the  packing  houses  were  a  considerable 
number  of  immigrants  who  had  just  ar- 
rived at  New  York.  Not  many  union 
men  have  resumed  work  in  Chicago,  but 
in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  the  union 
ranks  have  been  broken.  In  Chicago 
skilled  workmen  are  needed  by  the  pack- 
ers, who  appear  to  be  doing  less  than 
one-half  of  the  normal  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  to  be  avoiding,  by  necessity,  the 
utilization  of  by-.products.  At  Sioux 
City  there  has  been  much  disorder,  owing 
to  assaults  upon  non-union  men  and  to  a 
conflict  of  authority  between  the  police 
and  the  sheriff's  forces,  the  police  appear- 
ing to  sympathize  with  the  strikers.  At 
South  Omaha,  where  the  packers  and 
local  authorities  asked  for  troops.  Gov- 
ernor Mickey,  in  the  garb  of  a  laborer, 
joined  the  strikers  and  remained  with 
them  for  several  hours,  accompanying 
them  when  a  carload  of  non-union  men 
arrived.  Laying  aside  his  disguise,  he 
announced  that  no  troops  would  be  sent 
so  long  as  the  strikers  should  persist  in 
the  orderly  behavior  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed. The  300,000  members  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  strike  and 
are  to  be  assessed  for  a  weekly  contribu- 
tion in  support  of  the  strikers. — A  strike 
of  80,000  anthracite  miners,  for  which 
an  order  was  ready  to  be  issued,  appears 
to  have  been  prevented.  The  Strike  Com- 
mission's decision  provided  that  at  each 
mine  there  should  be  a  check  weighman, 
if  a  majority  of  the  miners  should  ask  for 


one,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  by  assess- 
ment u[)on  the  men.  The  miners  held 
that  the  tax  should  be  levied  upon  all  the 
employees ;  the  companies  insisted  that  it 
shouUl  be  paid  only  by  the  majority  that 
asked  for  a  weighman.  Colonel  Wright, 
as  umpire,  decided  that  all  should  pay. 
The  companies  would  not  accept  his  de- 
cision. Some  say  that  they  objected  be- 
cause payment  of  the  tax  by  every  miner 
would  tend  to  connect  every  miner  with 
the  union.  To  enforce  the  umpire's  rul- 
ing, the  unions  voted  for  a  strike.  Then 
the  companies  proposed  that  the  contro- 
versy be  submitted  to  Judge  Gray.  It  is 
expected  that  this  compromise  will  be 
accepted. — The  Pullman  Car  Company's 
works  are  soon  to  be  closed  for  lack  of 
orders,  and  6,000  men  will  be  idle.  For 
the  same  reason  work  has  been  suspended 
at  the  slate  quarries  in  Bangor,  Pa., 
where  2,000  men  were  employed.  A  cot- 
ton mill  at  Lowell,  employing  1,600 
hands,  will  be  closed  for  a  month.  The 
Worthington  Pump  Company,  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  has  reduced  wages  by  10  per 
cent.  At  Fall  River,  those  cotton  mills 
which  were  deserted  by  the  25,000  em- 
ployees now  on  strike  remain  closed. 


Countries 
South  of  Us 


Minister  Bowen  has  ad- 
dressed to  President  Castro 
a  strong  protest  against 
his  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  New 
York  and  Bermudez  Asphalt  Company 
in  Venezuela.  Mr.  Bowen's  report  to  the 
State  Department  shows  that  the  pretext 
for  the  proceedings  against  the  company 
was  not  (as  originally  stated)  an  allega- 
tion that  by  assisting  the  revolutionists 
the  corporation  had  increased  by  $9,650,- 
000  the  cost  of  subduing  them,  but  that 
the  Government  asked  the  court  for  an 
embargo  (equivalent  to  an  injunction) 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Receiver,  on 
the  ground  that  the  company  had  failed 
to  comply  with  certain  requirements  of 
its  concession  relating  to  the  digging  of 
canals,  the  dredging  of  rivers,  and  the  ex- 
portation of  products  other  than  asphalt. 
An  embargo  was  promptly  laid  by  the 
court,  and  a  Receiver  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed. He  sailed  on  a  Venezuelan  war 
ship  for  the  asphalt  lake  before  any  no- 
tice of  the  suit  or  proceedings  had  been 
served  on  the  company.     This  suggests 
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collusion  hi'tvvccii  J 'resident  Castro  and 
the  coiirl.  Mr.  Hovvcn  says  that  wliiU' 
(he  laws  aiilliori/.c  pfocccclinj^s  fur  an 
embargo  in  the  casr  ol"  an  oidinary  lease, 
(lie  same  nuMliod  is  not  really  applicable 
to  a  corporation  holdinj^  under  a  con- 
cession. The  British  Minister  has  en- 
tered protest,  as  bonds  of  the  company 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  are  held  in 
haigland.  hroiu  unolticial  sources  it  is 
intimated  that  when  he  was  engaged  in 
subduinji;-  the  revolt,  Castro  made  prom- 
ises that  involved  a  transfer  of  the  as- 
phalt concessions  to  persons  or  corpora- 
tions that  f^ave  him  assistance. — The 
work  of  the  mixed  commissions  for  the 
adjudication  of  claims  against  Venezuela 
is  tiuished.  To  Italian  claimants,  who 
asked  for  $6,000,000,  about  $600,000  has 
been  awarded. — I'ormal  protest  has  been 
made  at  Washington  by  the  Minister  of 
Panama  aq:ainst  the  Commission's  inter- 
pretation  of  the  Canal  Treaty,  especially 
concerning  the  application  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  and  the  creation  of  a  port  of 
entry  at  Ancon,  which,  it  is  said,  diverts 
trade  and  revenue  from  the  port  of 
Panama. — From  Haiti,  disorder  is  re- 
ported in  Port-au-Prince  and  other  towns, 
where  Syrian  sliopkeepers  have  been 
attacked  by  soldiers  and  other  natives. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  in  Haiti  15,000 
vSyrians,  who  claim  to  be  American  citi- 
zens, and  that  the  native  retail  merchants 
suffer  by  reason  of  their  competition. 


traflii  be  at  once  made  a  Governnicnt 
monopoly;  that  after  tiiree  years  the  im- 
portation of  opium,  except  for  medicinal 
uses,  be  absolutely  |)rohibitcd ;  that 
smokers'  licenses  \)v.  issued  fjnly  to  those 
l)ersons,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  are  confirmed  users  of  the  drug; 
that  a  campaign  of  educatirjn  against  the 
use  of  opium  be  started  in  the  schfKjls ; 
that  free  treatment  in  the  (government 
hospitals  be  given  to  those  who  use  the 
drug,  and  that  all  Chinese  who  violate 
the  j)roi)osed  laws  and  regulations  be 
punished  by  deportation.  —  Governor 
Carter,  of  Hawaii,  has  been  interviewed 
in  California  concerning  the  conrlition 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Annexation, 
he  says,  has  not  been  a  commercial  suc- 
cess, partly  because  the  laws  by  which 
the  islands  are  governed  are  not  adapted 
to  their  needs.  It  has  cut  off  all  their 
internal  revenue,  but  the  Treasury  at 
Washington  has  received  $6,250,000. 
Congress  has  not  dredged  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu,  which  is  filling  up.  The  land 
laws  of  the  United  States  prevent  the 
leasing  of  Government  land  for  more 
than  five  years  in  a  single  term.  Land  is 
not  taken  for  so  short  a  period,  owing 
to  the  time  required  for  raising  staple 
crops. 


Opium  in  the 
Philippines 


^ 


A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed at  Manila  in  Au- 
gust last  to  inquire  as  to 
the  laws  and  conditions  governing  the 
opium  traffic  in  Oriental  countries,  and 
to  report  a  plan  for  the  control  of  it  in 
the  Philippines.  It  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  that  the 
traffic  should  be  a  monopoly  and  should 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  the 
Commission's  bill  for  this  solution  of  the 
problem  was  so  vigorously  opposed  in 
this  country  that  it  was  withdrawn,  and 
provision  was  made  for  an  investigation 
by  a  committee  composed  of  Bishop 
Brent,  Dr.  Albert  and  Major  Carter, 
president  of  the  insular  Board  of  Health. 
These  investigators  have  made  inquiry 
in  China,  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Japan. 
They    now    recommend  that  the  opium 


The  Combes 
Administration 


The      address     of     M. 
Combes   at   fercassonne 


is  of  especial  interest, 
because  it  gives  an  outline  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  dominant  party  in  France, 
and  sums  up  what  the  leader  of  that 
party  regards  as  having  been  accom- 
plished for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
We  therefore  quote  in  his  own  words 
the  following  summary : 

"  We  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  di- 
rection of  public  affairs  solel}^  in  order  to 
realize  a  determined  program,  of  which  France 
already  knows  the  main  lines :  before  all  and 
above  all  the  complete  secularization  of  our 
society  by  the  complete  victory  of  the  lay  spirit 
over  the  clerical  spirit ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
reform  of  our  military  organization  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  duration  of  the  service  to  two 
years ;  in  the  third  place,  the  introduction  into 
our  financial  legislation  of  imposts  upon  the 
revenue  as  corrective  of  the  inequalities  and 
injustices  of  our  fiscal  regime;  in  the  fourth 
place,  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  assistance  of 
the  workingmen  and  the  establishment  of  old 
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age  pensions  for  them,  aims  which  have  been 
always  umlerstood  and  which  have  been  in  a 
sense  the  object  of  all  the  laws,  projects  and 
propositions  of  laws  of  social  order,  which  have 
secured  or  retained  in  the  last  httccn  years 
the  solicitude  of  the  republican  assemblies. 

"The  ministry  has  devoted  itself  assiduously 
to  the  execution  of  this  program.  It  has  ac- 
complished the  first  part;  five  hundred  congre- 
gations of  men  and  women  have  been  sur- 
pressed,  twelve  thousand  congregatiunalist  es- 
tablishments have  been  closed.  The  reduction 
of  military  service  has  been  voted  by  both 
Chambers,  and  is  only  delayed  for  final  delib- 
erations on  some  questions  of  detail.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  set  a  day  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  the  Extraordinary  Session  for  dis- 
cussion for  the  impost  upon  the  revenue.  The 
month  of  January  has  been  fixed  for  the  debate 
on  pensions  for  the  laboring  classes.  One  other 
question,  a  very  important  question  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  State,  presents  itself  to- 
gether with  the  two  first  and  with  great  ur- 
gency. Recent  incidents  have  thrown  upon  it 
a  startlingly  bright  light.  They  are  of  a  nature 
to  favor  that  solution  which  is  wished  for  by 
the  whole  Republican  party.  If  our  internal 
policy,  financial  and  other,  defies  the  impartial 
critic,  our  foreign  policy  is  the  object  of  envy, 
and  I  may  say  of  admiration,  to  the  entire  uni- 
verse. We  are  not  dreaming,  as  are  others,  of 
the  glory  of  battle.  We  are  not  seeking  warlike 
adventures  and  colonial  conquests.  We  have 
the  modesty  to  think  that  we  are  acting  wisely 
in  utilizing  the  territories  acquired  before  think- 
ing of  other  aggrandizement." 

That  M.  Combes's  policy  still  com- 
mands the  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  French  people  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  held  a  week  ago  to 
choose  ofT  the  members  of  the  General 
Councils  of  the  department.  There  are 
fifteen  hundred  seats  to  fill,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  election  are  as  follows: 
Ministerial  Republican,  841 ;  Anti-Min- 
isterial Republican,  312;  Conservatives, 
175.  That  is  to  say,  "  out  of  every  four 
French  Councillors  General  three  are 
Republicans,  and  out  of  these  three 
two  are  supporters  of  the  Government." 


The  British  '^^^  British  Mission  in 
Reach  Lhasa  ^^^  left  the  camp  at 
(jrvangtse  July  14th  and 
reached  the  sacred  capital  of  Buddhism 
on  August  3d.  No  effective  opposition 
was  made  by  the  Tibetans  to  the  British 
advance,  altho  the  force  had  to  traverse 


two  easily  defensible  passes,  the  Karo-la, 
altitude   16,600  feet,  and  the  Kamba-la, 
altitude  14,950  feet,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  Tsang  Po  River,  400  feet 
wide,  by  the  old  chain  l)ridge.    There  was 
a   feeble  attempt  to  stop  the  British  at 
the  Karo  Pass  by  the  erection  of  two 
walls  across  the  road  200  yards  apart. 
A  large  number  of  Tibetan  soldiers  were 
assembled  behind  these  and  also  posted 
on  the  tops  of  the  high  cliffs  of  reddish 
limestone  on  each  side  of  the  pass.    The 
Gurkhas,  however,  climbed  the  precipice 
on  the  south,  a  hight  of  1,000  feet,  to 
the  snow-cap,  and  cleared  the  crest,  when 
the  Tibetans  abandoned  the  fortifications 
and,  as  stated  in  the  dispatch,  most  of 
them  escaped.    The  British  loss  was  one 
native   killed    and    one    wounded.      The 
following  day  the  Ta  Lama  and  other 
dignitaries   met   Colonel    Younghusband 
at  a  durbar   lasting  three  hours.     The 
delegates   refused  even  to  consider  the 
surrender  of  the  Jong  or  castle  of  Na- 
gartse,  but  they  were  informed  that  it 
was  already  in   the  possession    of    the 
Pathans,  who  found  it  unoccupied.    The 
discussion  was  renewed  on  the  next  day, 
but    was    absolutely    fruitless,    as    the 
Tibetans  merely  reiterated  their  threats 
and  demands  that  the  British  retire  to 
Gyangtse  on  the  ground  that  Lhasa  was 
a  purely  religious  capital  and  did  not  con- 
cern itself  with  civil  affairs.    On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  expedition  toward  Lhasa 
the  Dalai  Lama  did  not  die  of  a  broken 
heart  on  this  profanation  of  the  sacred 
city,  as  his  followers  foretold,  but  took 
refuge  in  a  monastery  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant,  refusing  to  see  even   the  highest 
state  ofificials  and  declaring  his  intention 
of  remaining  in  seclusion  for  three  years. 
The  Amban,  the  Chinese  representative 
at  the  Tibetan  court,  paid  a  ceremonial 
visit  to  Colonel  Younghusband,  bringing 
gifts  of  food,  and  promised  to  assist  in 
arriving  at   a   settlement.     The   British 
expedition  is  encamped  close  to  the  pri- 
vate gardens  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  a 
mile  from  the  sacred  mountain  of  Potala, 
on  which  stands  the  palace  of  the  Dalai 
Lama.     Since  no  Europeans  have  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  city  for  a  hun- 
dred years,  except  Manning  in  181 1  and 
Hue  and  Gabet  in  1846,  the  reports  of  the 
English  correspondents  will  be  of  very 
great  interest. 
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^        ^      ,      The   Brilisli  Ambassador  at 

^  ,.,  St.  1  VUTshiiri'  has  pKJlfslfd 

of  War  .       .1  •      1      •  I 

aj^aiiist     the     inclusion     by 

Russia  of  foodstiill's  in  tlic  list  of  articles 
declared  contraband.  It  is  claimed  that 
cotton  should  be  so  declared  only  when  it 
is  intended  for  the  inannfacturc  of  j.(nn 
cotton.  The  ])ri/.e  court  at  Vladivostok 
has  adjudged  the  sinkinj4^  of  the  steamer 
"  l\.nij;ht  Commander  "  justified  since  an 
examination  of  the  ship's  papers  showed 
(hat  the  cargo  consisted  lar<4ely  of  rail- 
road material  consigned  through  a  Jap- 
anese port  to  Chemulpo,  and  was  appar- 
ently intended  for  use  on  the  military 
railroad  from  Seoul  to  the  Yalu  River  in 
Korea.  Tbe  Russian  justification  of  the 
confiscation  of  foodstuffs,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  '*  Arabia  "  from  Portland,  is  semi- 
officially stated  in  these  words: 

"  Foodstuflf  consigned  to  an  enemy's  port  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  create  the  presumption 
that  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment's military  or  naval  forces  is  prima  facie 
contraband  and  sufficient  to  warrant  holding  it 
for  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  Even  if  con- 
signed to  private  firms  the  burden  of  proof 
that  it  is  not  intended  for  the  Government  rests 
upon  the  consignor  and  consignee.  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  it  is  intended  for  non-combat- 
ants it  will  not  be  confiscated.  Small  consign- 
ments of  foodstuff  in  mixed  carges  will  be  con- 
sidered presumptively  to  be  regular  trade  ship- 
ments, and  will  not  be  seized  as  contraband." 

— The  report  of  the  death  of  the  assassin 
of  De  Plehve  is  denied.  He  has  refused 
to  give  his  name  and  has  not  yet  been 
identified.  It  is  thought  that  M.  Mura- 
vieff.  Minister  of  Justice,  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  the  murdered 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 


T>  -*.  A  4.U  J     There  was  heavy  fig^ht- 

Port  Arthur  and      .  1  -r.     ^a    r? 

Niuchwang  ^"^  around  Port  Arthur 
on  July  26th  and  the 
two  days  following,  but  little  can  be  said 
with  certainty  about  the  results.  The 
Japanese  claim  to  have  captured  Wolf 
Hill,  an  important  point  in  the  defenses  of 
the  city,  since  it  is  near  the  railroad  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  main  fortifica- 
tions. According  to  General  Stoessel,  the 
Russian  commandant  at  Port  Arthur,  the 
Japanese  have  been  repulsed  in  all  their 
assaults  on  the  outposts  with  the  loss  of 
10,000  men.  The  fleet  assisted  in  the  de- 
fense by  bombarding  the  Japanese  flank. 


The  Kussian  loss  in  the  fighting  of  the 
last  of  July  is  reported  by  him  U)  i>c  l,S^JO 
men  and  40  ofliccrs,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Russian  trenches  extended  over  a 
length  of  16  miles  and  for  two  rlays  and 
a  half  these  were  subjected  to  a  furious 
and  well  directed  fire  from  the  Japanese 
artillery.  The  Russians  returned  the  fire 
but  feebly,  jirobably  because  of  shortaj^e 
of  ammunition.  When,  however,  the 
Japanese  infantry  charged  they  were  met 
with  a  concentrated  and  very  destructive 
fire,  against  which  they  steadily  advanced 
for  an  hour.  On  the  night  of  August  1st 
a  flotilla  of  twelve  torpedo  boat  destroy- 
ers, four  torpedo  boats  and  some  gun- 
boats emerged  from  the  harbor  at  Port 
Arthur,  but  they  were  detected  and 
driven  back  by  the  Japanese  guard  ships 
outside. — The  Japanese  are  now  in  full 
possession  of  Ying-Kau  and  Niuchwang 
and  have  opened  the  port  to  the  trade  of 
neutral  ships  and  individuals.  Ten  elec- 
tric mines  were  removed  from  the  Liao 
River.  A  Japanese  battle  ship,  a  cruiser, 
three  gunboats  and  a  torpedo  boat  have 
been  sent  to  Niuchwang.  The  French 
consular  agent  there  has  been  arrested  by 
the  Japanese  on  account  of  his  vigorous 
protest  against  the  detention  of  two  sail- 
ors who  claimed  French  protection.  A 
large  depot  of  army  supplies  has  been 
established  by  the  Japanese  at  the  old 
Russian  railroad  station,  guarded  by  2,- 
000  troops.  The  Russo-Chinese  bank  at 
Niuchwang  has  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Japanese,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
decided  whether  they  will  regard  it  as 
spoils  of  war  or  as  neutral  property. 


«,    .       .         ,     The  movements  of  the 
Closmg  Around  ,      ,  , 

J.     _Y  past    \veek    have    been 

rapid  and  momentous. 
Two  important  battles  have  been  won 
by  the  Japanese.  General  Oku  at- 
tacked and  drove  back  the  Russians' 
center  at  Simuchen  on  the  south,  and 
General  Kuroki  forced  the  pass  of 
Yangtse  on  the  Russian  left.  Since  he 
was  thus  in  danger  of  being  cut  off, 
General  Kuropatkin  abandoned  Hai- 
Cheng  and  retreated  to  Liao- Yang, 
which  is  now  defended  by  a  semicir- 
cular line  of  fortifications  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Liao- Yang  as  a  center.     In  the  capture 
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of  Simuchen  the  Russian  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  2,cxx).  The  Japanese  sanitary 
corps  buried  700  bodies  found  in  the 
valleys  through  which  the  Russians  re- 
treated. The  Japanese  captured  six 
guns,  570  shells,  a  (juantity  of  stores 
and  33  prisoners.  The  Japanese  loss 
was  860  men.  Yangtse  Pass,  thirty 
miles  east  of  Liao-Yang.  was  attacked 
by  General  Kuroki  on  July  29th,  and 
Lieutenant-General  Count  Keller,  in 
command  of  the  First  Siberian  Army 
Corps,  was  killtd  by  a  shell  in  the  first 
engagement.  The  Pass  was  strongly 
fortified,  but  was  carried  by  the  same 
combination  of  effective  artillery  fire 
and  fearless  charges  which  had  been 
so  successful  previously  in  capturing 
Mao-Tien  Pass.  The  thermometer 
registered  no  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  soldiers  suffered  severely.  General 
Kuropatkin  i?;  estimated  to  have  about 
200,000  men   for  the  defense  of  Liao- 


Yang  to  withstand  an  equal  force  of 
Japanese.  The  Russian  position  south 
of  Liao-Yang  is  a  strong  one.  The 
center  is  at  Nanshan  (Anshanshan)  ,on 
the  railroad.  On  the  Russian  right  is 
a  level  plain,  where  the  Russian  Cos- 
sack cavalry  can  be  used  with  full  ef- 
fect, while  the  left  flank  on  the  east  is 
protected  from  General  Kuroki  by  a 
river  and  marsh.  A  line  of  precipitous 
hills  fifteen  miles  long,  stretching  cast 
and  west  from  Nanshan,  forms  the 
Russian  front.  So  far  only  small  bod- 
ies of  Japanese  skirmishers  have 
crossed  the  Taitse  River,  but  a  strong 
movement  toward  Mukden  may  coin- 
cide with  the  attack  on  Liao-Yang. 
General  Kuropatkin  has  lost  a  large 
amount  of  military  stores  in  his  retreat 
from  Kaiping  and  Haicheng,  but  Liao- 
Yang  is  a  much  more  important  base  of 
supplies,  and  a  defeat  here  would  be 
disastrous. 
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Map  of  the   Seat   of  War. — The   Japanese  have    advanced  beyond  Haicheng  and  Simuchen.     The 

Russian  front  Is  at  Nanshan. 


Organized    Wealth  and    the    Judiciary 

BY  DAVIU  J.  HKKWER,  LL.D. 

ASSOIIAIU    JuMllIC    i"|.     MIK    '^DI'KUMIt     CodHT     OK     THIC     I'nIIIO)     StA  I  K* 

IN  a  recent  ackhcss  before  the  gra(hiat-  change  of  sentiment;  yet  it  exists.  It  if 
ing  class  of  the  Albany  Law  School  perhaps  more  a  tril>nte  to  the  (jtf'ice  than 
I  numbered  among  the  sources  of  lo  the  man,  tho  doubtless  any  high- 
temptation  which  surround  the  legislator  minded  man  (and  no  other  is  fit  for  a 
the  power  of  corporate  organizations.  In  judicial  ollicej  when  elected  to  one  is 
the  possession  of  the  corporations  of  the  impressed  witli  a  sense  of  his  rcsponsi- 
land  is  centered  largely  its  wealth,  and  bility,  becomes  more  careful  of  his  words 
money  brings  power.  If  I  remember  and  actions  and  more  keenly  alive  to  the 
rightly,  the  late  Mr.  Gould,  in  testimony  demands  of  justice.  Still  he  is  the  same 
given  before  a  Committee  of  Congress  man  that  he  was  before  election,  and  if 
soon  after  the  famous  *'  Black  Friday,"  then  susceptible  to  improper  influences, 
when  asked  why  he  sought  to  accunndate  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  like  influences 
money,  said  that  it  was  because  he  after  his  elevation.  There  is,  however, 
wanted  power.  I  did  not  in  my  address  not  only  in  the  incumbent,  but  in  the 
r  fer  to  the  grosser  matter  of  the  direct  community,  a  high  regard  for  the  judicial 
purchase  of  a  legislator's  vote,  but  to  that  office  ;  and  in  the  selection  of  judges  there 
insidious  influence  which  results  from  is  always  a  looking  to  the  character  of 
the  power  of  corporations  largely  to  af-  the  man,  almost,  as  one  might  say,  an  in- 
fect his  future  political  life.  Not  only  do  stinct,  which  chooses  an  honorable  law- 
corporations    possess    enormous    wealth,  yer  for  the  place. 

but  in  the  prosecution  of  their  business  It  must  also  be;  remembered  that  a  high- 
activities  they  have  a  multitude  of  sub-  minded  man  on  his  elevation  to  office, 
ordinates,  who,  acting  together,  create  a  even  a  judicial  office,  does  not  change  his 
formidable  body  in  the  community  and  previously  settled  political  convictions, 
can  largely  determine  political  results.  If  he  has  been  a  Republican  before 
Does  a  like  temptation  attend  the  rela-  his  elevation  he  has  been  one  because  he 
tion  of  corporations  to  judges?  We  pride  believed  in  the  principles  of  that  party, 
ourselves,  and  rightly,  in  this  country  and  he  will  naturally  remain  true  to  those 
upon  the  personal  integrity  of  our  principles.  He  does  not  on  account  of 
judges.  Singularly  few  are  the  instances  ofifice  wipe  out  all  previous  beHefs,  and 
in  which  the  direct  use  of  money  is  make  his  mind  as  it  were  a  sort  of  tabula 
charged  or  even  suspected,  but  it  must  be  rasa.  So  it  is  not  strange,  but,  on  the 
conceded  that  there  are  good  citizens  who  other  hand,  is  to  be  expected,  that  if  a  po- 
are  apprehensive  that  the  same  insidious  litical  question  is  presented,  his  prior  con- 
influence  which  corporations  sometimes  victions  will  largely  influence  his  de- 
exercise  over  legislators  is  also  exerted  cision.  I  remember  hearing  Colonel  In- 
over  judges.  We  all  know  that  electing  gersoll  deliver,  after  the  decision  of  the 
one  to  judicial  office  does  not  change  his  Hayes  Commission,  his  famous  address 
character  or  increase  his  wisdom.  Elec-  upon  "  8  to  7,"  in  which  he  started  out 
tion  is  not  a  work  of  moral  reformation,  in  a  humorous  way  by  asesrting  it  to  be 
and  the  judge  is  substantially  the  same  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration 
man  after  as  before  it.  True  there  is  that  8  beats  7,  and  in  the  course  of  wh^ch 
quite  a  common  feeling  that  a  judge  is  he  said  that  he  himself  had  never  doubted 
possessed  of  superior  wisdom.  Somehow  Justice  Bradley's  vote  because  the  Jus- 
or  other  a  community  which  mav  not  tice  had  married  a  daughter  of  Chief 
think  very  highly  of  one  as  a  practicing  Justice  Hornblower,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
lawyer  comes  to  look  upon  him  with  re-  was  so  rabid  a  Whig  that  he  was  credited 
spect  when  elevated  to  the  judicial  office,  with  having  said  that  he  believed  all 
It  may  not  be  wholly  conscious  of  the  Democrats  should  be  hung.    But  political 
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questions  are  seldom  presented  for  ju- 
dicial decision.  On  the  contrary,  if  a 
controversy  is  purely  political,  courts  are 
wont  to  declare  it  outside  of  their  juris- 
diction. Sonictinies,  however,  private 
disputes  involve  the  consideration  of 
questions  of  a  political  nature,  and  then 
the  early  convictions  of  the  judge  on 
party  issues  may  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  to  some  degree  at  least 
liis  decision. 

There  are  two  things  which  tend  to 
minimize  the  possible  effect  of  all  outside 
influence,  including  therein  the  influence 
of  corporate  wealth  and  power.  One  is 
the  indisposition  of  the  American  people 
to  transfer  one  from  judicial  to  political 
life.  It  is  encouraging  that  this  disposi- 
tion is  growing.  I  firmly  believe  in  its 
wisdom,  and  should  not  regret  even  con- 
stitutional amendments  forbidding  any 
such  transfer.  I  know  there  have  been  con- 
spicuous instances  in  the  past,  and  may 
be  in  the  future,  in  which  the  selection 
of  a  judge  for  political  life  was  wise, 
justified  by  the  character  and  fitness  of 
the  man ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  one  ac- 
cepting judicial  office  should  be  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  thereby 
his  political  life  is  ended  and  that  the 
possibility  of  distinction  and  success  lies 
wholly  in  his  devotion  to  judicial  service 
and  the  character  of  the  work  he  does 
therein.  Over  the  judicial  door  should 
be  written  in  fadeless  letters :  Who  enters 
here  leaves  all  political  hopes  behind. 

The  second  is  the  permanence  of  ju- 
dicial life.  We  have  in  this  country  a 
wide  variation  in  the  rule  of  tenure,  from 
that  of  two-year  terms  for  some  State 
trial  judges  up  to  the  life  tenure  of  Fed- 
eral and  some  State  judges.  Even  in 
States  where  the  life  tenure  is  not 
granted  the  disposition  has  been  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  judicial  term. 
In  New  York  Justices  of  its  highest 
court  hold  for  fourteen  years,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  for  twenty-one  years. 
There  are  some  who  consider  this  long 
tenure  of  judicial  office  as  against  public 
welfare,  a  sort  of  anachronism  in  repub- 
lican institutions ;  but  the  surest  guaran- 
ty of  the  permanency  of  republican  insti- 
tutions, is  the  stability,  the  long  tenure 
of  judicial  office.  Carlyle  stigmatized 
democracy  as  "  shooting  Niagara,"  re- 
garding the  passionate  and  hasty  move- 
ments of  an  excited  populace  as  sure  to 


some  time  wreck  established  government. 
That  which  stands  in  the  way  of  such  a 
possibility,  that  which  prevents  democ- 
racy from  **  shooting  Niagara,"  is  the 
conservative  inlluence  of  a  stable  ju- 
diciary. A  legislature  which  reflects  the 
popular  will  may  be  called  into  being  at 
comparatively  short  intervals  in  order  to 
express  that  will  in  statutes.  But  an  in- 
dependent judiciary  holds  all  legislation 
within  the  fixed  boundaries  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  and  prevents  the  hasty 
wrath  of  the  people  from  doing  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  Government  an  in- 
jury. It  does  not  prevent  the  popular 
will  from  being  carried  into  effect.  It  only 
stays  its  action.  It  may  be  well  that  the 
wheels  of  a  wagon  or  car  be  greased  so 
that  they  may  move  more  easily,  but  a 
wagon  or  car  without  brakes  is  in  danger 
of  speeding  on  to  destruction. 

It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose  that 
judges  arc  placed  in  office  to  execute  the 
popular  will.  I  remember  that  when  as 
a  Circuit  Judge  my  convictions  of  consti- 
tutional limitations  compelled  me  to  de- 
cide against  the  wishes  of  some  ardent 
Prohibitionists  of  my  own  State,  Kansas, 
a  convention  of  those  Prohibitionists 
passed  a  resolution  demanding  an  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  judges  for  only 
the  term  of  a  single  year  in  order  that 
they  might  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
popular  will.  But  the  very  purpose  of 
the  judicial  office  is,  not  to  reflect  the 
passing  and  changing  thought  of  the 
populace,  but  to  determine  rights  upon 
immutable  principles  of  justice — princi- 
ples which  have  passed  by  deliberate 
judgment  into  organic  and  permanent 
law. 

Coming  closer  to  the  specific  question, 
it  is  urged  that  corporations  by  their 
wealth  and  power  are  potent  in  conven- 
tions and  with  executives,  and  thus  have 
large,  if  not  controlling,  influence  in  the 
nomination  or  appointment  of  judges ; 
that  naturally  they  will  seek  to  put  in 
judicial  position  those  friendly,  and  that 
thus  gradually  they  will  secure  a  domi- 
nance over  judicial  decisions,  making 
them  in  harmony  with  their  interests.  It 
is  well  to  look  a  matter  like  this  squarely 
in  the  face  and  consider  both  the  possi- 
bilities and  dangers.  It  will  be  perceived 
that  the  question  does  not  imply  the  gross 
form  of  pecuniary  corruption,  but  only 
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the    insidious    nilliuiuc    cjf    acctinmlatcd  fiddle  wliilc  Rome  burns.     All  their  in- 

wcallh  and  i)()\v('r.     It   is  useless  to  try  terests  arc  in  the  well  bcinj^  of  the  Rc- 

to  lau^h   the  su^|;esli()n  down  as  tho  it  |)nhlic,  so  that  they,  with  all  r)thers,  have 

were   outside   the    ran^e   of   possibilities,  that  general  lonj^in^  for  judicial  honesty, 

ihit   is   there   ^ood    foundation     for     the  More  than  that,  tlieir  interests  demand 

suspicion?  it.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  litiga- 

The  considerations  already  noticed  are  lion  is  principally  between  individuals  on 
aj^ainst  it.  'J'hey  lend  to  place  judges  the  (juc  side  and  cori)orations  on  the 
beyond  the  ran}.;e  of  outside  influence,  other.  The  g^reat  bulk  of  important  liti- 
Let  me  also  notice  other  matters  which  Ration  is  between  different  corporations 
may  relieve  the  fears  of  many.  C>)ri)ora-  whose  business  interests  or  plans  collirle. 
tions  j;enerally  complain  that  the  aclmin-  (Common  sense  tells  their  manaj^ers  that 
istration  of  the  law  in  the  courts  is  uii-  ihcy  need  for  the  settlement  of  their  dis- 
favorable  to  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  pntes  the  most  capable  and  honest 
whether  well  or  ill  foimdcd,  a  popular  judges.  They  cannot  foresee  the  dis- 
prejudice  against  corporations,  and  that  putes  which  may  arise.  Their  safety  lies 
l)rcjudicc  finds  expression  in  the  verdicts  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  judges, 
of  juries,  which,  in  doubtful  matters,  and  their  pecuniary  interests,  therefore, 
usually  favor  the  individual  and  punish  as  well  as  their  feelings  as  citizens  and 
the  corporation.  Rut  so  far  as  the  indi-  patriots,  impel  them  to  do  what  they  can 
vidual  and  the  corporation  have  conflict-  to  place  men  of  integrity  in  judicial  oflRce. 
ing  interests,  the  administration  of  the  Still  further,  their  wealth  enables  them 
law  cannot  favor  each.  If  one  is  favored  to  secure  and  the  importance  of  their 
the  other  is  injured.  When  each  com-  business  interests  requires  the  highest 
plains,  may  it  not  well  be  because  there  legal  talent  in  their  counsel.  It  is  pro- 
is  in  fact  no  favoritism?  verbial  that  the  best  lawyers  are  in  the 

Again,  there  is  significance  in  the  gen-  employ  of  corporations.     But  the  great 

eral  demand  for  judicial  honesty.    While  lawyer  is  an  honest  man.     The  old  idea 

every  failure  of  official  duty  offends,  a  that    trickery    and    deception    were    the 

failure  by  a  judge  is  specially  odious.   No  w^eapons  of  the  profession  and  that  the 

one  likes  to  be  condemned  at  the  bar  of  more  damnable  the  character  the  better 

public  opinion,  and  least  of  all  of  that  the  lawyer  has  passed  away,  and  all  real- 

which  it  pronounces  a  heinous  offense,  ize  that  integrity  is  as  essential  to  success 

Few  covet  infamy  or  even  social  ostra-  as  a  lawyer  as  to  success  in  any  other 

cism,  and  a  guilty  judge  is  a  social  out-  profession  or  business.     So  if  it  be  true, 

law.     The  restraint  of  public  sentiment  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  true,  that  cor- 

is,  therefore,  a  potent  factor.     Helpful  porations    are    instrumental    In    putting 

to  this  is  the  greater  publicity  which  now  their  counsel  in  judicial  office,  they  are 

attends  all  official  action.    The  press  with  simply  placing  there  men  of  the  highest 

its  myriad  eyes  is  watching  every  minute  character.      And  such  a  man  placed  in 

action,  and  anything  which  a  judge  may  such  an  office  feels  as  keenly,  if  not  more 

do  in  disregard  of  official  duty  or  even  in  so  than  others,  the  obligations  of  justice, 

such  a  way  as  to  create  a  suspicion  of  his  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  prior  to  his 

integrity  Is  seen  and  published  through-  elevation  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of 

out  the  land.    He  acts  as  never  before  in  corporations  tends  to  make  him  careful 

the  full  light  of  day,  and,  conscious  of  lest  any  decision  should  be  a  departure 

that,  guards  well  his  own  actions.  from  strict  law  in  any  way  favorable  to 

Further,     managers     of     corporations  corporations.     To  use  a  common  illus- 

share  in  the  general  feeling.     They  are,  tratlon,  he  Is   so  anxious  to    stand    up 

as  other  men,  citizens,  patriots :  and  as  straight   that   he    not   Infrequentlv    falls 

citizens  and  patriots   abhor  anything  like  over  backward. 

national    disgrace.     They   are   not   con-  Let  me  narrate  an  incident  which  illus- 

sclously  public  enemies,  not  robber  bar-  trates  this.     My  predecessor  in  the  office 

ons  standing  at  the  highways  of  com-  of  judge  of  the  First  District  Court  of 

merce  with  intent  to  plunder  every  pass-  the   State  of  Kansas,   Hon.  William   C. 

ing  traveler.    Their  ideas  of  what  is  for  McDowell,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  hlgh- 

the  public  weal  may  differ  from  those  of  est  character.     His  most  Intimate  friend 

others,  but  they  are  not  Neros,  ready  to  was  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Stinson,  at  one  time 
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Attorney-General,  and  perhaps  the  most  is  a  thing  ahiiost  unknown.  Nor  is  offi- 
briUiant  man  who  ever  came  to  the  State,  cial  integrity  confined  to  judicial  life. 
Their  friendship  was  known  to  all,  and  How  very  rare  are  the  instances  of  fail- 
after  his  elevation  to  the  judicial  office  ure?  Think  for  one  moment  of  the  hun- 
Judge  McDowell  was  so  apprehensive  dreds  of  thousands  in  the  employ  of  this 
that  his  friendship  might  mislead  him  Government  and  only  here  and  there  does 
that  he  was  continually  deciding  doubt-  one  prove  false  to  his  trust.  We  hear 
ful  question>  against  Mr.  Stinson.  At  through  the  papers  of  every  such  in- 
the  close  of  his  judicial  life  the  Bar  of  stance  and  are  sometimes  alarmed  there- 
the  District,  who  loved  and  were  i)roud  by,  but  we  seldom  think  of  the  hundreds 
of  Judge  McDowell,  prepared  a  suitable  of  thousands  of  those  who  are  true  and 
token  of  respect,  and  delegated  Mr.  Stin-  of  whom  no  mention  is  made.  More  and 
son  to  make  the  presentation  speech.  He  more  is  integrity  in  official  life  the  rule, 
humorously  referred  to  the  difficulties  he  And  it  is  the  rule  because  of  the  increas- 
liad  had  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  well-  ing  integrity  in  personal  life.  Officials 
known  friendship  of  the  judge  to  him-  will  never  be  better  than  the  people  for 
self,  saying,  **  so  persistently,  your  honor,  whom  they  act,  and  as  personal  integrity 
have  you  decided  against  me  that  I  feel  prevails,  so  more  and  more  will  it 
sure  that  if  I  had  filed  the  Ten  Com-  become  the  characteristic  of  all  official, 
mandments  as  a  declaration  and  sub-  and  especially  of  all  judicial,  life.  Not 
poenaed  the  twelve  apostles  as  witnesses  far  off  is  the  day  when  every  judge  in  the 
you  would  have  found  some  way  to  beat  land,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will 
me."  in  his  official  administration  realize  to  the 
But,  after  all,  the  surest  guaranty  is  fullest  extent  in  letter  and  spirit  the  ob- 
the  growing  earnestness  of  the  demand  ligation  which  every  Federal  judge  as- 
for  highest  integrity  in  all  official  life,  sumes  by  his  oath,  that  "I  will  administer 
No  one  can  compare  generation  with  justice  without  respect  to  persons,  and 
generation  without  being  conscious  of  a  do  equal  justice  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
wonderful  improvement.  A  few  cen-  rich,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  im- 
turies  ago  a  judicial  decision  meant  fa-  partially  discharge  and  perform  all  the 
voritism.  Still  later  it  meant  corruption,  duties  incumbent  on  me  as  judge,  accord- 
and  the  great  Lord  Bacon  could  only  ing  to  the  best  of  my  abilities  and  under- 
plead  the  custom  of  the  times  in  extenua-  standing,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution 
tion  of  his  misconduct.  All  that  has  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  so  help 
passed  away,  and  now  judicial  corruption  me,  God." 

Washington,  D    C. 

Backgrounds 

BY  W.  H.  WOODS 

"  The  play,  the  play's  the  thing!  "     Lord  Hamlet,  no. 

The  peopled  and  illimitable  night 

Hath  mightier  ghosts  than  Denmark's,  and  the  light 
That    limns   the   upturned    face    of  Romeo 
Paints  half  a  v^orld  of  faces  in  its  glow ; 

Arden  hath  untold  lovers  hid  from  sight 

To  Rosalind,  and  many  a  v^illing  sprite 
Unknov^n,  unsummoned,  w^aits  on  Prospero. 
What  else  is  watching  in  the  dark  behind? 

Who  knows  when  legions,  angel,  ghost,  or  djinn, 

Shall  break  from  out  the  backgrounds  vast  that  bind 
Our  cramped  horizon,  and  o'errun  the  scene, 
Or  God  himself  crash  on  us  mummers  blind, 

And  play  be  done,  and  life,  life,  life,  begin ! 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The    People    at    the    I^'air 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  HAKKIS 

I'l'hlH  Ih  (lie  Hi'«<>n<l  uf  (lit'  tliico  nitlclcM  li.v  MiH.  IIiiniH,  whom  wi-  Imvo  iirnt  to  lh« 
Tiilr  !(►  k'v.'  our  nadris  ilic  hriicnt  -.f  In  r  Iiii|.i<-h>;1(iiih  of  llu'  hIkJiIm  arx!  HJtchtiM'cril. — 
Korrou.  I 


WK  arc  naively,  \niitli fully  scll- 
consoions  in  this  country,  and 
vvc  have  a  sort  of  universal 
"  fatornity  yell  "  for  proclaiming  the 
fact.  We  "  spiel  "  involuntarily  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  sophomore  "roots" 
at  a  foothall  game,  because  we  are  young 
and  healthy.  And  Mr.  Walter  Page 
struck  the  American  keynote  recently  in 
the  following  peroration  about  the  peo- 
ple at  the  World's  Fair : 

"  The  Fair  is  not  the  main  thing.  It's  the 
American  people !  We  are  great — we  of  this 
vast  valley.  Here  we  are,  with  our  wives  and 
children.  We  wear  good  clothes.  The  jay- 
hawkers  and  blue  jeans  chaps  are  not  any 
longer  among  us.  We  are  clean  shaven — no 
clodhoppers,  we.  .  .  .  Nothing  whatever 
'  phases '  us.  .  .  .  We  say  to  ourselves, 
*  We  can  do  anything.'  .  .  .  The  world  is 
ours.     .    .     .    We  Are  It." 

To  be  sure  we  are  "  It."  The  only  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  our  vernacular 
and  the  provincial  way  we  have  of  pro- 
claiming ourselves.  But  Mr.  Page  has 
anticipated  our  ''  Itness  "  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  great  intelligent,  sober 
minded  body  of  the  American  people 
have  not  arrived  yet.  He  mistook  our 
vacation  legs  and  appetites  for  ''  Us." 
Two-thirds  of  the  "  clean  shaven  "  men, 
short  skirted  women  he  calls  the  *'  great 
American  people "  are  natives  of  St. 
Louis,  at  least  of  Missouri,  come  for  a 
day's  outing.  This  is  why  they  brought 
the  "  kids  "  Mr.  Page  refers  to  so  ap- 
preciatively. And,  of  course,  they  talk 
and  ride  the  spinning  jennies  together, 
because  thev  are  neisfhbors.  These  are 
their  urban  earmarks.  People  who  live 
in  cities,  work  in  stores,  factories  and 
breweries  do  not  thirst  so  much  for  in- 
formation as  they  do  for  amusements. 
When  the  "  jayhawkers  "  from  the  vil- 
lages, tne  "  clodhoppers  "  from  the  coun- 
try, the  millmen  from  the  East,  the  club 
women  from  the  North,  the  "  F.  F.  V.'s." 


from  V  irgiiiia,  and  the  rich  jH'(;<ligal  sons 
from  the  West  reach  the  hair,  the  greater 
.American  people  will  have  arrived.  Then 
we  shall  learn  what  a  magnificent 
achievement  the  h'air  really  is.  At  pres- 
ent those  in  attendance  are  not  suflficicnt- 
Iv  interested  to  interpret  its  more  serious 
aspects. 

Still  the  crowd  seen  on  the  grounds 
really  is  one  oi  the  interesting  features 
of  the  Fair.  It  flows  in  like  a  tirle,  twice 
daily,  ebbs  once,  between  9  and  1 1 
o'clock  at  night ;  and  is  seen  in  all  its 
moods  and  moodiness  on  the  Plaza  St. 
Louis  during  the  forenoon.  It  is  usually 
flanked  by  a  visiting  military  company, 
always  punctuated  by  the  blue-uniformed 
JefTerson  Guards  and  continually  har- 
assed by  red-coated  pedlars  ready  to  sell 
anything  from  an  ''  official  guide  book  " 
to  a  bracelet  or  a  bag  of  sweetened  pop- 
corn. As  a  whole,  it  has  no  sense  of 
things,  no  motive.  The  herd  instinct 
seems  to  dominate,  and  it  continues  to 
thicken  and  whirl  until  the  music  begins 
in  the  band  pavilion.  Under  this  recall- 
ing influence  the  individual  recovers  his 
personal  consciousness,  little  groups  de- 
tach, and  presently  the  mass  has  become 
spider-legged,  reaching  in  all  directions. 
During  these  early  hours  the  students 
with  their  roller-chairs  see  an  easy  and 
unprofitable  time;  for  the  fat  lady,  who 
is  the  first  to  succumb,  does  not  discover 
before  noon  that  she  cannot  walk  to  and 
from  her  State  building  to  any  part  of 
the  grounds  without  fatigue.  But  once 
she  abandons  herself  to  the  idea  of  help- 
lessness, she  becomes  as  inert  and  con- 
sciousless  as  a  bale  of  cotton,  and  will 
require  a  pathetically  thin-legged  stu- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  University  to  push 
her  from  the  fore  end  of  the  Pike  up  the 
noble  but  exhausting  hill  to  Festival  Hall 
without  a  blush,  because  she  has  paid 
him  twenty-five  cents  to  do  it.  This  is 
'msiness.  but  the  last  flight  of  steps  taken 
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afoot  would  better  illustrate  the  teuder- 
ness  for  which  the  feiniuiue  heart  is 
noted.  The  corpulent  gentleniau  is 
equally  heavy  in  his  demands,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  ludicrously  amorphous  look- 
ing spectacles  to  be  seen  on  the  grounds. 

Nlany  are  conscientiously  bent  upon 
seeing  the  Exposition  i)roper,  but,  as  has 
already  been  intimated,  the  majority  are 
seeking  diversion.  The  Pike  is  uninter- 
esting until  evening,  being  in  a  sort  of 
coma  from  the  previous  night's  exer- 
tions ;  but  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  when 
less  than  a  hundred  people  are  in  many 
of  the  great  exhibit  buildings  there  will 
be  five  thousand  in  the  Hoer  War  Con- 
cession, watching  a  mimic  battle  between 
the  English  and  P)Oer  armies.  That  is  to 
say,  the  particular  class  of  people  visiting 
the  Fair  at  this  time  are  not  qualified  by 
taste  or  intelligence  to  appreciate  the 
magnificent  display  of  arts,  industries  or 
invention,  or  they  are  curiously  indiffer- 
ent to  their  opportunities.  And  much 
evidence  supports  the  latter  conclusion. 
Even  the  most  refined-looking  element 
gives  the  impression  of  having  brought 
nothing  more  enterprising  than  a  vaca- 
tion impulse  to  ''  have  a  good  time." 

Meanwhile  the  country  woman,  who 
sold  butter  and  eggs  to  pay  for  her  ticket, 
is  seated  before  some  painting  in  the 
Fine  Arts  exhibit  wondering  if  she  is 
looking  at  a  masterpiece  or  a  daub.  And 
the  elderly  maiden  lady  delegate  from 
some  progressive  female  club  is  wear- 
ing herself  out  in  the  Government  Res- 
ervation studying  the  naked  Igorrotes. 
(More  women  than  men  visit  this  con- 
cession, and  the  writer  saw  a  number 
of  them  take  part  in  the  wild  dance  and 
hound  song  of  these  dog-eating  savages.) 
This  perversity  of  interest  is  character- 
istic of  the  crowd.  And  not  all  of  it  is 
as  pathetically  vicarious  as  that  of  the 
mother  who  spent  a  week  in  the  Electric- 
ity Building  because  her  son  is  an  electric 
engineer.  ''  He  can't  leave  his  job,  an' 
Fm  gittin'  an  idea  of  things  in  here  so 
as  I  kin  tell  him  about  'em  when  I  go 
home,"  she  explained.  Preachers,  dea- 
cons and  their  attendant  staff  of  church 
members  are  always  seen  collectively  in 
the  Agricultural  Building,  and  separate- 
ly on  the  Pike.  This  is  not  an  evidence 
of  secret  depravity,  but  of  the  fact  that 
they  prudently  distrust  one  another's 
judgmental  dogmatism. 


'I'he  people  who  visit  the  Fine  Arts 
iUiildings  are  of  all  grades  and  types. 
But  the  greater  number  are  ill  at  ease, 
like  strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
afraid  to  exi)ress  an  opinion.  The  per- 
son who  really  understands  the  ethics 
and  values  of  art  is  so  fitted  to  the  situa- 
tion in  consciousness  that  he  is  not  easily 
recognized.  But  the  person  without  the 
remotest  conception  of  form  and  color 
as  an  art  is  the  one  who  really  enjoys 
himself.  fie  knows  what  pleases  his 
fancy  and  is  ingeniously  ready  to  pro- 
claim it.  And  what  is  worth  noting  is 
the  fact  that  he  frequently  congregates 
before  the  right  picture. 

In  the  Anthropology  Building  alone 
is  the  expected  class  of  teachers,  students 
and  antiquaries  found.  And  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  Fair  proper  where  the 
people  are  genial  and  communicative. 

Among  other  exhibits,  however  at- 
tractive, men  and  women  stand  side  by 
side  half  a  day  without  exchanging  com- 
ments. But  here  every  one  joins  in  the 
conversational  melee,  from  the  school 
teacher  bent  upon  acquiring  biological 
scandal  concerning  the  primitive  races 
to  the  old  grey-beards  wrangling  over 
the  pedigree  of  Aztec  relics.  The  cause 
of  this  cheerful  animation  is  two-fold. 
First,  there  is  the  subconscious  elation 
all  feel  over  the  evidence  that  they  have 
advanced  in  the  scale  of  things.  Each 
person  realizes  the  complimentary  dif- 
ference between  the  convolutions  of  his 
cranium  and  the  small  gourd-shaped 
skulls  of  bis  remote  ancestors  on  exhibi- 
tion. Second,  they  feel  in  the  presence 
of  these  low-grade  bones  and  relics  that 
they  are  all  descended  from  the  same 
Adam-ape  race.  This  is  a  very  leveling 
sensation,  and  the  victims  instinctively 
recognize  a  common  relationship  which 
they  would  deny  in,  say,  the  Educational 
Department. 

On  the  Pike  at  night  the  crowd  amal- 
gamates, absorbs  feverish  elements  and 
becomes  eccentric.  But  it  is  alway  wary, 
hard  to  take  in  by  the  "  spielers'  "  bland- 
ishments, and  the  great  majority  never 
enter  a  ''  concession."  Yet  the  soberest 
citizen  wears  a  "don't  care  if  I  do!" 
air  that  is  highly  diverting.  He  finds 
the  very  proximity  of  dancing  girls,  and 
the. Pike  atmosphere  generally,  exhilarat- 
ing. No  sensible  person  will  attempt  to 
explain  this  phenomenon,  but  the  fact  is 
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older  llian  l);ivi(l  thai  tin-  hi-st  of  men 
liiid  pleasure  in  vaudeville  exiiihilions  uf 
feminiiiily,  and  saiiils  are  often  nnae 
countahly  animated  lt\  the  worldly  life 
about  them.  Ami  every  J4«)od,  eonseien- 
tious  man  who  i^oes  on  the  Pike  knows 
he  is  innoeentl\  liable  to  see  a  dancer 
before  the  entrance  of  almost  any  the- 
ater, llis  counterpart  i.s  the  respectable 
niiddle-a^vd  lady,  who  is  always  seen  in 
the  crowd  on  the  Tike  resisting  the 
stinndatint;-  inlluences  about  her  with  a 
virtuous  energy  that  is  morbid.  J  ler 
presence  is  no  iwnw  puzzling  than  the 
good  man's  is.  She  has  cultivated  her 
moral  faculties  until  she  enjoys  "  resist- 
ing temptation  "  as  she  could  not  enjoy 
the  most  innocent  amusement  in  the 
world.  lUit  her  godly  mistrust  of  her 
own  carnal  nature  makes  her  a  rock  of 
offense  to  the  "  spicier,"  for  the  tides  of 
his  eloquence  dash  against  her  in  vain. 
She  stands  on  the  rim  of  the  crowd  and 
looks  sorry  for  him,  for  the  people  who 
buy  tickets  and  for  everything  she  sees 
in  that  gay  bedlam  of  noise,  legs  and  wit. 
And  every  day  she  goes  back  and  stays 
sorry  until  she  is  too  tired  to  enjoy  the 
difference  between  herself  and  the 
wicked. 

The  throng  is  made  up,  indeed,  of 
many  distinct  types  and  they  all  show 
their  individuality  as  the  day  wears  on. 
The  native  of  St.  Louis  predominates. 
He  is  recognized  by  his  proprietary  air 
and  by  his  cordiality.  He  quickens  with 
the  host  instinct,  he  is  full  of  informa- 
tion and  the  disposition  to  impart  it.  He 
speaks  all  the  visitors'  languages  and 
two  or  three  of  his  own ;  and  he  is  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  beer  gardens  and 
the  Pike.  The  grumbler  is  the  meanest 
man  at  the  Fair ;  and  where  two  or  three 
people  are  gathered  together  there  will 
he  be  found.  His  symptoms  are  a  dis- 
satisfied mind  and  a  limited  power  of  ap- 
preciation. Nothing  is  as  good  as  he  ex- 
pected to  see,  and  he  is  outraged  because 
the  managers  have  not  provided  free 
transportation  with  electric  fans  attached. 
He  thinks  the  pictures  are  poor,  that  the 
Government  exhibits  are  misleading;  he 
is  disappointed  in  the  size  of  California 
beets,  and  he  is  ashamed  of  his  own  State 
building.  On  the  whole,  he  wishes  he 
had  not  come,  and  so  does  every  one  else 
who  has   suffered  the  affliction    of    his 


company.      The  country  man  is  known 
by    his   disposition   to   go   in    tlie   wrong 
direction,  and  b\  his  timidity.     I  le  is  bold 
enough   to  diaw    near  and   stare  at   tlic 
legen<l  on  the  caj)  of  a  Jefferson  (iuard, 
but  he  will  not  ask  for  information.     He 
can  get  lost  on  the  i'laza  St.  I^juis,  and 
he    has   been   known    to  climl)  the   wire 
fence  about  the  hair  ground,  l)(!cause  he 
could    not    find    the    **  .Main    JLntrance." 
lUit   the   most   conspicuous   man   at   the 
hair  is  the  "  delegate,"  religi(jus,  social, 
educational  or  political.     Mvery  crowd  is 
badge-speckled  with  him.     And  of  them 
all  the  ]Kjlitical  delegate  is  the  best  man. 
I  le  is  more  religious  in  his  oi)inions  than 
the  Christian  Mndeavor  delegate,  and  he 
knows  more  about  social   reforms  than 
the   club   won2an.      In   the   Agricultural 
lUiilding  he  shows  the  earth  wisdom  of 
a   born    farmer,   in   the   educational   ex- 
hibits he  gives  a  tax-gathering  father's 
advice  to  any  who  will  listen.     He  is  at 
home  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Pike.     He  knows  more 
than  anybody  else  does,  no  matter  how 
much  they  know,  and  he  feels  more  than 
they  possibly  can  on  any  subject.      He 
is   a   sort   of   universal   "  spieler."      One 
other  type  must  not  be  overlooked — the 
hermit  visitor.     He  comes  through   the 
gates  alone  in  the  morning,  skirts  around 
the  crowd  in  the  Plaza,  and  disappears. 
At  intervals  during  the  day  he  is  seen 
skulking  from  one  building  to  another, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  bent  upon  getting 
private  information  and  keeping  it.     He 
may  be  observed  high  among  the  peaks 
of   the    Cliff    Dwellers'    village,    but   he 
eschews    the    Pike    proper.      Where    he 
comes    from    and    where    he    goes    is    a 
mystery.      But   there    can    be    no  doubt 
about   his   being  a   born   smuggler  who 
considers  information  a  sort  of  contra- 
band of  civilization,  to  be  got  as  secretly 
as  possible. 

Leg  fag  is  a  disease  developed  by  the 
people  at  the  Fair.  Men  and  women  who 
have  toured  Switzerland  and  climbed  the 
Matterhorn  are  exhausted  by  a  day's 
tramping  on  the  grounds.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  prevailing  optical  greed 
and  insatiable  curiosity.  Comfortable 
places  are  provided  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, but  many  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  these  opportunities  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted.    And  few  of  them  remain  long 
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enough  ill  one  biiiUliiig  or  at  a  single 
point  of  view  to  carry  away  a  right  im- 
pression of  what  they  see. 

Ahnost  no  negroes  are  seen  at  the  Fair. 
The  writer  saw  but  nine  chiring  seven 
clays  spent  on  the  grounds  and  in  the  ex- 
hibit buildings.  They  claim  that  as  labor- 
ers and  otherwise  the  managers  discrimi- 
nated against  them,  and  this  may  account 


tor  their  absence,  it  is  reported  that 
Hooker  Washington  and  his  wife  were 
"  turned  down  "  by  every  first-class 
restaurant  on  the  grounds  recently,  and 
that  Mrs.  Washington  retaliated  by  per- 
suading a  large  and  influential  body  of 
negro  women  to  hold  their  convention  on 
the  outside,  thus  avoiding  gate  fees  and 
insults. 

Nashvillh,  Thnn. 
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Some  Japanese  Warriors 

BY  J.  H.  DE  FOREST,  D.D. 

Special  Cokrespondent  of   the  Indepi-.nden  i    in  Jaian 


AFTER  Japan's  first  naval  victories 
the  question  was  widely  raised : 
Will  the  army  be  able  to  meet 
successfully  the  soldiers  of  Russia? 
There  was  a  half  suspicion  that  the  in- 
itial victories  on  sea  were  the  result  of 
the  unpreparedness  of  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially as  Russia  at  once  indignantly  called 
it  a  treacherous  at- 
tack. Then  came 
long  weeks  while 
the  Japanese  army 
was  marching 
north  through 
Korean  snows,  and 
the  Russians  were 
pushing  south  into 
Korea,  the  game 
being  which  would 
reach  Pyong-yang 
first.  The  R  u  s  - 
sians  had  both 
banks  of  the  Yalu 
and  every  apparent 
advantage,  yet  their 
advance  was  stead- 
ily driven  back  and 
completely  out  of 
Korea,  so  that  at 
last  the  two  armies 
confronted  each 
other  with  the 
Yalu  between  them. 
But  the  Russians 
had  one  of  the 
strongest     possible 


GENERAL 
Commander  Second 


positions,  their  whole  line  commanding 
the  Yalu  River,  and  that  renowned 
stronghold,  Kurenjo,  flanked  by  protect- 
ing hills,  being  their  center.  To  cross  the 
river  in  the  face  of  that  line  of  splendid 
defense,  or  to  flank  the  enemy,  was  a 
fearful  job  to  undertake,  but  even  after 
crossing  those  various  rivers,  large  and 

small,  to  storm 
those  hills  that 
bristled  with  can- 
non seemed  a  sheer 
impossibility  even 
to  some  of  the  men 
who  knew.  Gen- 
eral Myoshi,  who 
helped  take  that 
same  fort,  K  u  - 
renjo,  ten  years 
ago,  when  the 
Chinese  held  it,  was 
astonished  to  hear 
of  its  capture  last 
May.  He  said : 
''  When  I  stood  on 
those  hights  and 
saw  what  a  power- 
ful position  it  was, 
I  said  no  force  under 
heavens  could  take 
it  if  decently  de- 
fended, and  yet  our 
troops  have  done  it 
in  a  few  hours, 
K.  NiSHi.  certainlv    bv    the 

Division  First  Army  favor  o'f  hcaven." 
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Yet  tlu'  lap.'incsc  i^ciici ,'ils  Uiicw  how  'IIkii  wIk'm  the  ^rr;it  Sai^o  fell  out  with 
to  will  the  favor  of  licavcn.  'Ilu-y  knew  tin  -icat  ( Jknho  and  willulrcw  lo  Sat- 
evcry  inch  of  j^roiiiid.  ai)(l  ihcy  knew  stinia  and  orpanizrd  his  forniidahlc  re- 
every  weak  point  of  their  enemy.  Two  hclhon  in  1H77,  Nishi,  hkc  others,  felt  a 
of  the  vietorions  j^enerals  are  from  the  profound  sachiess  over  the  duty  of  fight- 
Scndai  ramp,  and  when  they  left  for  the     inj^^  one  who  had  hccn  his  beloved  teacher 

in  the  arts  of  war.  He  rose  to  promi- 
ncnre  from  that  time,  and  was  made 
Major-^  iencral  in  1SK9.  IJis  breast  bc- 
^an  to  glisten  with  those  Inijierial  tokens 
so  precious  to  a  Japanese  sr)lrlier.  In 
the  Chinese  war,  In*  went  victoriously 
throu|T;h  the  length  of  Korea  and  down 
the  Liaotan^  peninsula  until  his  march 
(Mided  in  the  five  hours'  bloody  stru^^lc 
at  the  downfall  of  Fort  Arthur.  l*or 
this  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
luiron,  the  Order  of  the  CioMcn  Kite,  a 
pension  of  700  yen,  and  later  was  pro- 
moted to  bc^  Lieutenant-General.  He 
was  in  command  of  Wei-hai-wei  until 
it  was  passed  over  to  the  British,  "  to  be 
held  as  lon^  as   Russia  holds    Fort   Ar- 


Mrs.  Nishi  as  She  Appeared  at  the  Emperor's 
Twenty-flfth    Wedding    Anniversary 

front  the  city  gave  them  a  farewell  meet- 
ing. Lieutenant-General  Nishi  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sword,  and  his  brief  sol- 
dier-like reply  reminded  me  of  Grant : 
"  We  shall  bring  safety  and  peace  to 
Japan." 

Born  in  a  Samurai  family  of  Satsuma, 
he  early  showed  that  love  for  literature 
and  military  accomplishments  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Samurai.  When  only  eleven 
he  was  assigned  a  place  in  the  household 
of  the  great  Daimyo,  Shimazu  Saburo. 
Foreseeing  troublous  times  for  Japan  he 
entered  the  army  at  twenty-one,  and  took 
part  in  the  famous  battle  near  Kyoto  at 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  A  little 
later,  when  the  Aizu  clan  of  the  North 
defied  the  new  Imperial  forces,  he  led  a 
band  of  1 14  men  in  the  rear  of  the  Aizu 
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thur."     He   is   fighting    under    General 
Kuroki  now,  and  for  the  recent  victory 
castle  and  fought  with  swords  until  more    at  Kurenjo  he  has  been  promoted  to  the 
than  half  of  them  were  dead  on  the  field,     rank  of  full  General 
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Mrs.  Nishi,  born  in  iIk-  SIidj^uh's 
Court  and  inlu-ritinj^  thf  Sanuuai  spirit, 
is  a  tit  partner  for  the  (jeneral.  Witli 
the  modesty  of  all  these  tine  women,  von 
may  question  her  in  vain  about  her  hus- 
band's conspiiuous  career.  While  just 
pride  of  her  husband's  deeds  is  in  her 
face,  she  skillfully  avoids  every  attempt 
to  draw  out  anv  mention  of  those  deeds. 
Slie  is,  however,  not  unwilling,  when  you 
press  for  some  records  of  his  life,  to 
brin^-  out  the  books  that  tell   the  story. 
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coward,  turn  and  fi^ht !  "  He  actually 
canj^ht  up  with  and  slew  his  enemy,  at 
which  (ieneral  Noj^i  galloped  up  with 
"  r>ravo!    Bravo!" 

After  that  sad  civil  war,  Matsunaga's 
breast  began  to  shine  with  royal  tokens. 
1  le  was  made  Colonel  and  placed  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  He  went 
with  Nishi  to  the  Chinese  war  and  led 
his  men  in  that  bloody  battle  at  Niu- 
chwang,  when  the  snow  was  knee  deep. 
It  took  him  but  thirty  minutes  to  capture 


MA.JOR-GENERAL    MATSUNAGA 


MRS.   MATSUNAGA 


If  you  insist  on  talking  about  her  fam- 
ily, she  smiles  as  she  mentions  the  as- 
tonishing number  of  children  she  has, 
eleven,  and  one  of  her  girls  is  the  wife 
of  a  captain  at  the  front. 

WbiCn  Nishi  was  fighting  Saigo,  his 
young  friend,  ]\Iatsunaga,  liad  a  band 
of  men  in  the  same  camp.  He  has  a 
jolly  fact  that  conceals  a  serious  heart,  a 
fat  wrestler's  form,  and  all  the  pluck 
and  skill  of  a  true  Samurai.  In  one  of 
the  battles  against  Saigo  he  rushed 
ahead  of  orders  and  got  close  in  with  one 
of  the  rebel  leaders,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  savage  sword  slash  on  his  head. 
His  enemy  then  fled.  Thereupon  INTat- 
sunaga,  with  a  towel  hastily  tied  around 
his  head,  followed,  shouting:  ''Coward, 


the  enemy's  position.  Before  the  fight 
he  did  an  act  that  is  full  of  profound 
significance  to  Japanese  soldiers.  He 
carefully  bathed,  saying  that  in  case  he 
should  never  return  he  wished  his  ene- 
mies should  find  his  corpse-  ready  for 
burial. 

General  Matsunaga  is  popular  in  the 
army,  and  he  is  also  a  lovable  man  in  his 
familv.  He  has  a  wrestling  court  in  his 
yard,  where  he  and  his  boys,  who  adore 
liim,  tackle  each  other  in  grim  earnest. 
When  he  was  leaving  Sendai,  amid 
crowals  of  people  shouting  "  Banzai,"  an 
American  lady  ventured  to  decorate  him 
just  above  his  medals  with  a  tiny  Amer- 
ican flag.  He  wore  it  to  Tokyo,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  high  and  mighty  of 
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Y.   FUKUSHIMA 

the  land,  one  of  whom  said :  "  What  in 
the  world  have  you  got  that  flag  on  there 
for?"  "That  was  presented  me  by  an 
American  lady  in  Sendai/'  was  his  smil- 
ing reply.  And  that  little  flag,  rich  with 
its  new  meaning  of  United  States  sym- 
pathy, gave  real  satisfaction  to  his  mili- 
tary friends. 

Mrs.  Matsunaga,  busy  as  she  is  with 
her  large  family  of  four  boys  and  two 
girls,  does  not  forget  the  soldiers.  She 
is  under  training  to  become  a  regular 
nurse.  Mrs.  Nishi  and  she  are  always 
seen  among  the  crowds  that  meet  the 
4.20  morning  trains  that  are  bringing 
home  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the 
Yalu  River  battles.  JThe  memories  of 
twenty-seven  of  these  Sendai  soldiers 
who  fell  in  conspicuous  deeds  of  bravery 
have  been  honored  by  the  Emperor  with 
orders  of  the  Rising  Sun,  which  will  be 
precious  heirlooms  in  the  homes  of  their 
descendants. 

Not  long  ago  at  a  reception  in  the 
United  States  Legation,  where  some  of 
the  chief  military  and  naval  men  of  the 
Empire  were  present,  I  met  the  famous 


Major-Gcnci.d  Jiiknshiiiia.  who  kindly 
s(  lit  inc  his  phot(j){raph  and  a  copy  of 
his  adviMitnrcs,  .{]()  |)p.  What  made  this 
man  famous  was  liis  solitary  pas.saj^c  on 
horseback  thronj^h  Siberia  in  the  winter 
of  1893.  'Vhv.  Kussian  officiaKs  were 
raj^er  to  assist  him,  and  would  have  kept 
him  to  the  usual  njutcs,  but  he  decline*! 
all  aid,  and  went  where  men  arc  not 
accii.s((jjn('d  to  go,  running  his  chances 
with  rtjbbers  and  terrible  storms  and  dan- 
gerous cold.  There  arc  no  people  more 
gifted  in  the  power  of  observation  and 
(|uirker  to  see  through  things  than  the 
jajKUiese.  And  there  is  no  Japanese 
who  has  done  Asia  with  such  credit  to 
|aj)an  as  the  then  Lieutenant-Colonel 
I'ukushinia.  During  his  one  and  a  half 
years  of  travel  he  went  9,000  miles,  of 
which  that  horseback  ride  through 
Siberia  capped  the  climax  and  made  him 
a  glorious  hero  all  through  Jajjan.  The 
people  gathered  in  crowds  to  welcome 
him  as  soon  as  he  touched  foot  on  his 
native  soil,  and  when  he  reached  the 
capital,  the  Emperor  graciously  received 
him  and  covered  his  bosom  with  brilliant 
insignia.    He  has  become  Major-General 
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and  is  now  Chief  uf  Statf  in  Tokyo — one 
of  tlu»se  strategists  that  are  moving  the 
three  armies  of  Japan  in  tlieir  victorious 
movements  against  the  constantly  de- 
feated Russians. 

1  iikushima  was  with  tlie  alhed  armies 
in  the  Pekin  rescue,  where  the  Japanese 
troops  impressed  all  the  Western  forces 
with  their  exceptional  discipline,  their 
superb  self-control,  and  daring  successes. 
And  what  is  not  so  much  considered, 
those  Japanese  soldiers  made  minute  ob- 
servations of  the  allies,  and  from  that 
day  they  knew  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  meeting  any  of  them  in  deadly 
conflict. 

No  one  man  has  educated  the  people 
into  belief  of  the  vulnerable  condition  of 
Russia  as  Fukushima  has.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  his  battle  song  was 
sung  everywhere.  The  short,  stocky  sol- 
dier smiled  in  a  depreciating  manner 
when  the  translation  of  his  poem  into 
English  was  referred  to.  It  taught  the 
people  as  only  a  popular  one  sided  poem 
can  the  savage  characteristics  of  the 
enemy.     Miss  C.  P>.  De  Forest's  transla- 
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tion  is  an  accurate   reproiludioii  of  the 
Driginal : 

Hail  tilt'   KiMiig  Sun,  the  emblem 

Of  our  world  reiiuvviicd  Japan! 
hi  the  morning  rays  her  banner 

Gleams  across  her  kingdom's  span. 
Great   her  people — love  of  justice 

And   of   fellow   men    inbred. 
With  a  brave  and  loyal  service 

To  her  great  Imperial  Head. 

Lo,  our   foe     a  land  that  knows  not 

Truth  and  righteousness  by  name ; 
Lies  and  treachery  its  usage, 

Plunder  and  rapine  the  same. 
Guiltless  babes  and  maidens  murdered. 

Burning  homes  that  rise  no  more, 
Witness  to  the  Slav,  whose  practice 

Gods  and  men  alike  abhor. 

Up  and  forward,  steeds  and  warriors ! 

March !     Already  spring  is  here. 
Righteous  war  admits  no  foeman ; 

Joy  is  ours  with  naught  to  fear. 
Break  the  ramparts  of  Port  Arthur, 

Tear  the  walls  of  Harbin  down ! 
On  the  bights  of  Ural  mountains 

Float  the  Banner  of  the  Sun! 

Drive  the  Slav  unto  the  forests ; 

Let  him  hide  within  their  shade. 
Ancient   Moscow  be  his  refuge 

There  his  bloody  hand  be  stayed. 
Then  unto  our  Sovereign's  glory 

Praises  sound  and  never  cease, 
While  our  hearts  unite,  rejoicing 

In   a  great   and  world-wide  peace. 

Admiral  Viscount  Y.  Ito,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Gen- 
eral Staff.  He  it  was  who  defeated  the 
Chinese  fleet  and  drove  it  into  Wei-hai- 
wei.  Then  he  wrote  Admiral  Ting,  as  an  old 
and  admiring  friend,  to  surrender,  which 
was  done,  but  the  unfortunate  Admiral 
committed  suicide.  Here  came  in  Ito's 
chivalry  in  that  he,  without  consulting 
his  superiors,  returned  one  of  the  battle 
ships,  in  order  to  carry  Admiral  Ting's 
corpse  in  a  fitting  manner  to  Tientsin. 
The  Emperor  of  Japan  not  only  did  not 
censure  him  for  this,  but  rewarded  him 
in  addition  to  the  usual  high  insignia 
with  a  gold  watch. 

It  may^  interest  the  readers  of  The 
Independent  to  see  the  Admiral's  hand- 
writing and  signature  in  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Sakuma,  that  has  been  given  me, 
simply  asking  the  General  to  thank  a 
certain  American  for  his  sympathy  for 
Japan.    General  S.  Sakuma's  name  is  at 
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Autograph  Letter  of  Admiral  Ito 


the  extreme  left  of  the  letter,  and  a  trifle 
lower  in  the  next  line  is,  according  to 
Japanese  custom,  the  writer's  title  and 
name — Viscount  Ito  Yukyo. 

The  warriors  of  Japan  come  largely 
from  the  Sat-Cho  region  in  the  southwest. 
Comparatively  few  hail  from  the  north, 
and  of  these  the  one  who  has  reached 
the  highest  pinacle  is  Rear-Admiral  M. 
Saito,  for  the  last  five  years  Vice-Min- 
ister  of  the  Navy.  He  will  be  well  re- 
membered in  Washington,  where,  as 
Lieutenant,  he  was  naval  attache  to  the 
Japanese  Legation  in  the  days  of  Presi- 
dents Arthur  and  Cleveland.  Successful 
in  every  position,  and  winning  the  warm- 
est confidence  of  his  superiors,  on  his 
return  he  was  rapidly  promoted  and 
honored  with  appointments  that  placed 
him  close  to  the  person  of  the  Em.peror. 
Medals  from  both  England  and  France 
have  been  conferred  on  him.  He  nat- 
urally was  the  one  to  take  to  the  palace 
the  glad  news  of  Admiral  Togo's  vic- 
tory at  Port  Arthur. 

While  briefly  mentioning  these  promi- 
nent w-arriors  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
of  the  lesser  rank  and  file  who  are  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable battles  ever  fought.  In  the 
Kurenjo  charge  there  was  Captain 
Makizawa  leading  his  men  with :  "  Let's 
all  perish  !  Zemmetsu  !  Forward !"  But 
he  falls  badly  wounded,  and  hears  his 
man  say :  **  We  must  get  him  out  of  the 
battle  line."  At  which  he  stands  once 
more     with     lifted     sword,     shouting: 


"  i'ools!  Forward!"  and  pushes  on 
still  in  front  until  another  bullet  drops 
him  never  to  rise  again.  They  hear  his 
last  words  of  sadness :  ''  Too  bad  !  Not 
to  see  it  through !  "  and  leaving  the  body 
of  their  dear  leader  they  are  on  again  to 
victory. 

Trains  come  every  two  or  three  days 
now  with  carloads  of  sick  and  wounded. 
Long  rows  of  rough  but  comfortable 
hospitals  are  going  up  for  these  thou- 
sands and  thousands  yet  to  come.  As  the 
cars  roll  slowly  into  the  city  station,  the 
high  officials,  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  the 
ambulance  corps,  wives  of  the  military 
officers,  headed  by  ^Irs.  Xishi  and  Airs. 
Matsunaga,  besides  crowds  of  citizens 
and  school  bo}s,  each  with  a  small  battle 
flag  of  Japan,  meet  them.  ?^Ieet  them  in 
dead  silence !  "  Why  not  shout  glad 
Banzai  to  these  victors,"  is  a  question  I 
venture  to  ask.  "  It  wouldn't  do  to  get 
the  boys  too  excited." 

"  While  the  Japanese  is  first  of  all  a 
fighting  man,  a  destroyer  of  men,  the 
Russian  is  a  born  and  bred  husbandman, 
a  keeper  of  men,  having  knowledge  alone 
of  the  arts  of  peace."  Thus  writes  a 
man  in  a  recent  American  magazine.  If 
he  knew  these  w^arriors,  the  homes  of 
the  people  here,  and  their  hisrory  with  a 
recent  period  of  280  years  of  peace,  while 
Russia  had  about  as  many  years  of  war, 
he  would  not  have  made  that  well  bal- 
anced sentence  above.  There  is  no  more 
peace  loving  nation  anywhere  than  the 
Japanese. 

Sendai,  Japan. 


The  First  Year  of  Pius  X's  Pontificate 

BY  SALVATORE  CORTESI 

I A  year  ago  last  week  I'lus  X  UMHiiimul  the  i'untUicuto.  'I'ho  following  article  by 
our  Home  correHfxintliiit  .sums  up  the  jeur  with  the  exeeptlon  of  the  trouble  with  France, 
vvhlih  eoiuluded  since  the  article  was  written. — Editou.  1 

NULLA  dies  sine  linea  begins  to  be  at  once  witb  a  motu  propria  decreeing 

said  at   the   Vatican   witb   regard  tbeir  daily  attendance  at  (bvine  service, 

to  I'ius  X  and  bis  reforms,  wbicb  insisting  on  tbe  pnnctnaHty  of  eacb,  for- 

have  the  object  of  perfecting  and  put-  bid(Hng  substitutes,  and  emphasizing  the 

ting  into   good   order  all   the   vast   and  necessity    of    a    reverent    attitude    more 

complicated  ecclesiastical  machinery.     It  fitted  to  their  position  and  duties  when 

is    remarked    that,    generally    speaking,  in  church.     A  prelate    who  under  Leo 

Leo  XIII  was  the  Pope  of  great  ideas,  XIII  had  obtained  a  dispensation  to  ab- 

who    traced    new    and    broad    ways    for  sent  himself   from  the  daily  attendance 

the  Papacy,  opening  to  it  fresh  horizons  in  his  basilica    applied  for  a  like  favor 

and  vast  tields,  while  Pius  X  cares  for  to   Pius   X,   which   was   refused.     In   a 

the  details,  perfects  the  mechanism,  and  private  audience  later  the  Pope  recom- 

looks   to   the    exact   accomplishment    of  mended  assiduity  in  his  duties  as  mem- 

their  duties  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the  ber  of  one  of  the  congregations.     The 

lowest  members  of  the  hierarchy.  prelate  replied,  "  But,  Holy  Father,  I  am 

The  Catholic  Church  has  been  com-  also  Canon  of  St.  Peter's.  What  can  I  do? 
pared  in  these  days  to  a  gigantic  engine,  The  service  takes  up  almost  the  whole 
urged  forward  under  Leo  XIII  for  25  morning,  I  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
years  to  a  great  speed,  so  that  it  now  once,  and  Your  Holiness  has  not 
needs  a  general  tightening  of  the  many  deigned  to  concede  me  a  dispensation." 
screws,  which  have  gradually  become  ''  The  Canons,"  replied  the  Pope,  severe- 
loosened,  in  order  to  put  the  engine  in  ly,  "  must  assist  at  the  services.  I  will 
a  condition  to  continue  its  race  with  concede  no  dispensations  on  this  point, 
complete  safety  and  all  the  probabilities  For  every  service  from  which  you  are 
of  success.  In  other  words,  the  present  absent  you  must  pay  the  fine." 
Pope — who  is  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  However,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  such 
predecessor,  nothing  annoying  him  so  incidents  the  Pope  has  decided  hence- 
much  as  to  be  considered  antagonistic  to  forth  never  to  appoint  any  one  Canon 
Leo — seems  to  intend  to  work  chiefly  who  already  occupies  a  lucrative  office, 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  greatest  which  would  prevent  him  from  partici- 
possible  advantage  from  the  condition  pating  in  the  morning  service.  Likewise 
of  the  Church  as  it  was  left  by  the  late  he  has  declared  that  he  will  no  more 
Pontiff.  tolerate    that   the    Canons    of    St.   John 

In  what  Pius  X  differs  from  other  Lateran  should  use  influence  to  be  trans- 
Popes  is  the  determination  with  which  ferred  from  that  chapter  to  that  of  St. 
he  insists  on  having  the  reforms  he  es-  Peter's,  because  of  the  higher  prebend 
tablishes  really  carried  out,  without  attached  to  the  latter.  "  The  Lateran," 
making  distinction  if  those  who  have  to  exclaimed  Pius  X,  ''  is  the  Cathedral  of 
obey  are  humble  priests  or  occupv  high  the  Pope,  the  first  church  in  the  world ; 
positions  in  the  ranks  of  the  Church,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  Canons  who 
Take,  for  example,  the  Canons  of  the  abandon  it  to  pass  to  St.  Peter's  are  only 
different  basilicas.  They  are  most  looking  to  worldly  aggrandizement,  which 
prominent  among  the  clergy  of  the  is  repugnant  in  a  servant  of  God." 
Eternal  City,  and  formerly  retained  their  In  all  these  reforms,  in  that  restoring 
lucrative  appointments  honorarily,  be-  the  Gregorian  chant,  in  religious  teach- 
ing otherwise  engaged  in  various  often  ing,  etc.,  it  is  most  remarkable  to  note 
less  ecclesiastical,  but  more  profitable,  how  Pius  X  is  consistently  carryingout as 
employments.  The  Pope  stopped  all  this  Pope  the  ideas  and  principles  which  he 
3M 
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professed  and  advocated  as  Uislio|)  and 
I'atriarrh.  ilie  i('])()rls  lie  then  sent  to 
llie  C'onj^rei^ation  <il  llic  I  onneil,  \ni) 
posinj^  and  suppoilini;  (  iian^cs  whirli  he 
is  now  introdueiii}^,  wonid  make  very 
interesting-  readinj;.  Anionj^^  other 
thinj^s  he  then  asked  the  abolition  of 
lasting-  on  Saturday,  considering^  two 
days'  ahstinenee  too  long"  a  period,  and 
as  I'ontill  he  immediately  issned  the  dis- 
l)iMisation  for  the*  Universal  Chnreli.  I  h- 
also  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  redueini^ 
the  number  of  feast  days,  which  are  too 
lunnerous  and,  he  added,  some  very  dif- 
licnlt  to  observe,  they  not  bcin<;  recog- 
nized by  the  civil  authorities  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries;  and  as  Tope  he  has  set 
to  work  to  decide  which  of  them  can  be 
snp])resse(l. 

There  is  ouc  undertakinq-  of  tlie  pres- 


ent I 'ope  wliieli,  if  successful,  will  make 
the  name  of  Sarlo  more  f  •  •■  than 
tlujse  n{  many  of  his  j)rc(l«  ,,  and 

he  will  leave  one  of  the  most  important 
marks  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy.  1 
nfer  to  his  initiative  for  the  codification 
of  ecclesiastic  law,  thus  showing  how  lie 
|)erceives  with  exactness  the  phenomenon 
of  evolution  of  laws,  as  part  oi  the  rlc- 
velopmcnt  of  society,  his  ambition  being 
evidently  to  give  to  the  ecclesiastic 
world  what  Justinian,  in  ancient  tirrtes, 
and  Napoleon,  in  modern  days,  gave  to 
the  civil  world  with  their  famous  codes. 
The  laws  in  use  for  the  Church  were 
almost  all  issued  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  Papacy  exercised  uncontrolled 
power  and  enjoyed  privileges  and  pre- 
rogatives with  the  civil  governments, 
one  mav  sav,  of  the  world.     Pius  X  un- 


Pius  X  at  Work  with  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State.   Cardinal   Merry  del  Val 
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clcrstantU  that  tht-se  same  laws  are  not  Sec  to  a  foreign  Government  was  Car- 
adaptfcl  to  tlic  twentieth  century  in  the  (hnal  Giambattista  Caprara,  who  went  to 
countries  where  the  CathoHc  Cluirch  is  I'aris  in  i8oi,  charged  by  Pius  Vll  to 
entirely  separate  from  the  State,  as  in  oversee  the  carrying  out  of  the  Con- 
Enghuui  and  the  United  States,  as  well  cordat,  and  he  remained  in  the  same  posi- 
as  where  between  Church  and  State  tion  under  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
there  is  a  special  agreement,  as  in  France  What  a  difference  with  Cardinal  Sa- 
and  Portugal,  or  where  Church  and  tolli,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  with- 
State  are  nominally  enemies,  but  the  out  a  mission  of  any  kind  went  to  the 
State  administers  the  patrimony  for  United  States  as  a  "friend  to  visit  old 
worship,  and  a  modus  vivendi  practical-  friends."  Contact  with  the  American 
ly  exists  between  the  two,  as  in  Italy,  people  and  ideas  has  made  Cardinal 
Ihe  plan  of  the  Pontiff  must,  therefore,  Satolli  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
mean  not  only  the  codification,  but  also  ures  in  the  Sacred  College.  He  may  be 
the  modernization,  where  possible,  of  compared  to  a  breath  of  modern  life  and 
canon  law.  enlightened    ])rogress,    which    the    Pope 

The  best  example  of  the  modern  ideas  highly  appreciates, 
of  the  present  Pope  directly  regards  Only  one  branch  of  Pius  X's  duties  is 
America,  he  having  allowed  Cardinal  not  yet  quite  clear  and  settled :  what  his 
Satolli  to  visit  the  United  States,  which  attitude  will  really  be  with  regard  to 
is  an  unprecedented  step  on  the  part  of  politics  in  Italy,  France  and  other  Catho- 
a  member  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  a  He  countries.  It  was  supposed  that  his 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Head  of  the  election  was  especially  due  to  the  desire 
Church  of  which  there  is  no  other  ex-  in  the  majority  of  the  Sacred  College  to 
ample  in  history.  Cardinals  of  Curia—  replace  a  Pontiff  who  had  been  chiefly 
viz.,  belonging  to  the  Court  of  Rome—  political  by  one  who  would  interest  him- 
have  hitherto  never  left  the  Eternal  City  self  little  or  not  at  all  in  politics.  In  his 
except  as  Apostolic  Legates,  an  office  first  allocution  Pius  X  said  that  his  pro- 
which  dates  back  to  the  remotest  cen-  gram  would  be  to  ''  restore  all  things  in 
turies  of  the  Christian  era,  and  whose  Christ,"  but  he  added  immediately  after 
importance  and  authority  were  estab-  that  as  Christ  is  the  Truth,  his  first  duty 
lished  by  Gregory  VII  in  the  eleventh  would  be  to  proclaim  the  truth;  and, 
century,  when  he  reminded  kings,  therefore,  to  defend  truth  and  the  Chris- 
bishops  and  barons  of  the  reverence  due  tian  law,  he  would  have  to  speak  clearly 
to  these  representatives  of  the  Holy  See,  upon  certain  matters  and  recall  men  to 
whose  words,  he  said,  were  to  be  con-  the  right  road  in  private  and  public  life, 
sidered  as  coming  from  St.  Peter  him-  in  social  as  well  as  political  questions, 
self,  and  that  at  their  appearance  all  It  was  thought  that  the  claims  for  the 
tribunals  should  cease  functioning,  the  restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power 
Legate  alone  having  the  right  of  first  would  be  almost  abandoned,  while  in  the 
and  final  judgment.  Gregory  added  that  same  allocution  he  proclaimed  that, 
he  considered  the  Legates  the  links  of  ''  since  it  is  necessary  and  of  the  highest 
that  immense  chain  which  binds  each  interest  to  the  Christian  Commonwealth 
kmgdom  and  each  Church  to  its  Head,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  should,  in  his 
the  Pontiff'.  Their  faculties  were  later  government  of  the  Church,  be  not  only 
extended  so  that  they  were  entitled  to  free,  but  seem  to  be  free,  and  under  the 
create  Apostolic  Protonotaries,  Knights  influence  of  no  Power  whatsoever,  there- 
of the  Golden  Spur,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  fore,  in  accordance  w^ith  the  demand 
etc.  Geiza,  King  of  Hungary,  was  co-  placed  upon  us  by  holy  religion,  by  the 
erced  to  obey  the  Apostolic  Legate:  consciousness  of  our  charge  as  well  as 
Henry  II  of  England,  in  1168,  went  two  the  oath  by  which  we  are  bound,  we  corn- 
leagues  to  meet  the  Legates  sent  by  plain  that  in  this  matter  the  verv  gravest 
Alexander  III,  and  escorted  them  to  their  injurv  has  been  done  to  the  Church." 
palace;  Henry  IV,  King  of  Castile,  met.  This,' however,  might  have  been  consid- 
in  1473,  Cardinal  Borgia,  afterward  ered  as  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
Pope  Alexander  VI,  at  the  gates  of  tradition  of  the  Papacy,  if  the  visit  of 
Madrid  and  placed  him  on  his  right.  President  Loubet  to  Rome  had  not  of- 
The  last  Legate  a  latere  sent  by  the  Holy  fered  Pius  X  the  opportunity  of  issuing 
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one  of  the  strongest  protests  since  1870 
aj^ainst  tlie  occupation  of  Koine.  Never- 
tlieless,  lour  weeks  after  he  allowed 
Cardinal  Svanipa,  in  his  (juality  of  Arch- 
bishoj)  of  I'ologna,  the  chief  town  of  the 
ex-rontilical  Stales  after  Konie,  to  j;reet 
King  Victor  JMnanuel  there,  and  sit  at 
his  board.  When  I'atriarch  of  Venice 
he  had  been  most  energetic  in  organizing 
the  clerical  forces,  making  alliances  with 
the  Conservative  elements,  working  to- 
gether with  Deputy  Count  Macola  (who 
killed  the  Radical  leader,  Cavallotti,  in 
a  duel)  to  defeat  the  Liberals  and  anti- 
Clericals.  It  was,  therefore,  hoped  that 
nnder  his  J^ontificatc  the  iioii  cxpcdit 
for  Catholics  to  join  in  the  political  arena 
would  be  removed.     Instead,  one  of  his 


first  vtotu  pruf^ins,  that  on  Christian 
Democracy,  established  that  they  must 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  and 
never  be  made  to  serve  political  ends  or 
parties,  and  must  abstain  from  partici- 
pating in  any  pfjlitical  action,  this  being 
under  present  circumstances  fr>rbiddcn 
to  every  Catholic  for  reasons  of  the 
hii^hest  order. 

I  have  heard  it  irreverently  sairl  that 
the  Pontiff  Pius  X  seems  to  be  con- 
tinually scolding  the  Patriarch  Sarto  for 
what  he  did  in  j)olitics,  but  a  more  nat- 
ural explanation  of  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  that  a  Pope  should  not  be 
judged  when  his  Pontificate  has  not  yet 
lasted  a  year. 

RoMB,   It\ly. 
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Topics  and   Talk   in    England 

BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY 


THE  death  of  the  famous  man  who 
was  once  President  Kruger  is  the 
subject  which  just  now  chiefly 
occupies  public  attention  in  England. 
Kruger  died  a  peaceful  death  in  that  love- 
liest of  regions,  Clarens — "  sweet  Clar- 
ens,"  as  Byron  calls  it,  near  Vevey,  in 
Switzerland — a  peaceful  death-scene  for 
one  who  had  gone  through  so  much 
struggle  in  life.  Kruger's  wall  assuredly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  in  its  way  picturesque  figures  in  mod- 
ern history.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
object  of  unmeasured  hatred  and  also 
contempt  on  the  part  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  English  people,  who  could  see 
in  him  only  a  wicked  enemy,  an  un- 
scrupulous assailant  of  England's  just 
rights,  a  corrupt  politician,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  ridiculous  personage. 
As  time  passed  on  and  w'e  got  farther  and 
farther  from  the  war,  and  as  it  began  to 
be  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  England's 
position  in  South  Africa  were  not  all 
created  by  the  personal  action  of  Kruger, 
public  opinion  began  to  grow  somewhat 
modified  toward  him,  and  now,  perhaps, 
while  his  remains  are  still  unburied,  his 
career  may  be  criticised  even  here  in  a 
fair  spirit. 


It  is  only  just  to  say  that  there  were 
always  many  influential  Englishmen  in 
political  life  and  out  of  it  who  could 
render  justice  to  the  career  of  Kruger 
even  when  he  was  England's  uncom- 
promising enemy  and  who  refused  to  see 
in  him  merely  a  sort  of  grotesque  embodi- 
ment of  all  evil.  But  certainly  during  my 
recollection  I  do  not  think  that  any  chief 
of  a  foreign  state  at  war  with  England 
was  ever  regarded  in  this  country  with 
more  general  dislike  than  was  poor  Kru- 
ger— brave,  sincere,  fanatical,  no  doubt, 
fantastic  in  manv  ways,  seeming  some- 
times like  a  sort  of  burlesque  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  always  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

I  met  Kruger  once  and  only  once.  He 
visited  London  not  long  before  the  final 
war  and  while  negotiations  were  still  go- 
ing on  for  an  arrangement  of  some  kind, 
and  then  I  met  him  at  a  public  dinner, 
wdiich  was  not  given  in  his  honor,  but  to 
which  he  was  invited  among  manv  other 
guests.  I  was  introduced  to  him  on  that  oc- 
casion, but  our  conversation  was  somewhat 
limited  in  its  nature,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  speak  any  English  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Dutch  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  decidedlv  limited.     But  I  re- 
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member  I  was  pleasingly  impressed  by 
the  quiet  simplicity  of  his  manner  and 
there  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  his  face  and 
in  his  voice  the  suggestion  of  a  great  re- 
served force  of  intelligence  and  of 
resolve.  It  is  said  that  his  dying  wish 
was  for  a  burial  place  in  Pretoria.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  English  officialism  in 
South  Africa  will  raise  no  objection  to  a 
compliance  with  this  latest  wish  on  the 
part  of  England's  former  enemy,  now 
dead. 

A  subject  of  much  debate  just  now  is 
the  proposed  scheme  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Army  which  was  introduced  a 
day  or  two  ago  in  the  Elouse  of  Com- 
mons by  ]\lr.  Arnold-Forster,  the  War 
Secretary.  The  scheme  is  sure  to  meet 
with  fierce  opposition,  more  especially  in 
military  circles,  and  is,  I  should  think, 
destined  to  receive  but  languid  support 
from  the  general  public.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  has  devoted  much  of  his  life  to 
the  study  of  military  questions  and  of 
plans  for  Army  reorganization.  Yet  he 
does  not  come  of  a  very  warlike,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  very  military  stock,  for  he  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  which  the  late 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  celebrated  poet  and 
critic,    was    a    member,    and    he    is    the 


adopted  son  ui  the  late  W.  E.  Forster, 
who  was  for  a  long  time  an  active  and 
influential  supporter  of  that  peaceful 
Radicalism  professed  by  Cobden  and 
r.right,  and  was  never  supposed  to  have 
any  military  tendencies  except,  indeed, 
when,  in  his  later  unlucky  efforts  to  gov- 
ern Irel'ind  as  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  he  was  endowed  by 
some  of  the  Irish  members  with  the  odd 
nickname  of  "  lUickshot  Forster,"  be- 
cause of  the  attempts  made  during  his 
administration  to  sui)])ress  Irish  opinion 
by  the  rifles  of  the  police. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  any  definite 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Arnold- 
I^'orster's  scheme  for  Army  reform,  for 
the  good  reason  that  I  have  no  practical 
acquaintance  whatever  with  the  details  of 
such  a  subject  and  can  only  regard  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  ignorant  outer  ob- 
server.    But  the  scheme  has  at  least  one 
attractive    quality    for    me,    and    that    is 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  proposes  to  re- 
duce in  some  degree  the  size  of  the  Army, 
and  while  making  it  more  effective  for 
real  emergencies,  to  make  it  less  of  a  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayers  and  less  of  a  menace 
to   England's   neighbors   in  Europe  and 
elsewhere.     I  have  always  believed  that 
the  maintaining  of  a  vast  army  is  in  every 
way  harmful  to  the  English  people,  not 
only  because  of  the  enormous  taxation  it 
involves,  but  also,  and  if  possible  even 
more,  because  of  the  constant  temptation 
it   holds  out   to  the  employment  of  the 
army  in   all   manner    of    military  enter- 
prises abroad.     I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  if  we  had  an  armv,  or  the 
nucleus  of  an  army,  ample  for  defense 
but  not  defiance,  well  capable  of  protect- 
ing England  against  foreign  assailants, 
but  not  large  enough  to  stimulate  the  in- 
vasion and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  ter- 
ritory,  the  result  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  for  the  prosperity  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all  the  King's  subjects.    It  will 
be  a  great  time  for  England  when  her 
Governments    make    up    their    minds    to 
consult  first  of  all  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  who  live  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and    not    for    the 
glory  of  adding  new  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory to  the  British  Empire.     Thus  far, 
therefore,  and  thus  far  only,  I  am  dis- 
posed at  the  outset  to  look  with  favor- 
able    consideration     on     Mr.     Arnold- 
Forster's  scheme.     But  I  can  assure  the 
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rcackrs  of  riiic  1ni)KI*kni)i:nt  that  1  have 
not  the  faintest  hope  of  lin(hnf(  my  way 
of  lookinf^  at  the  snhjeet  a(lo|)te(l  l)y  many 
of  the  crities  to  whom  will  come  the  task 
of  (lehatin^  the  new  measnre  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  not  for  "  peace 
at  any  priee,"  hnt  I  have  still  less  inclina- 
tion for  war  at  any  price. 

Another  subject  which  lias  been  creat- 
ing much  talk  of  late  in  the  political 
worUl  is  the  scheme  said  to  be  entertained 
by  the  Government  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Irish  representation  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  impression  appears  to  be 
that  the  Conservative  administration  will 
bring  forward  such  a  scheme  next  year 
in  the  event  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment under  Mr.  Balfour  enduring  so 
long.  The  idea  is  that  Ireland  now  has 
a  larger  proportion  of  representatives 
than  the  number  of  her  population  would 
warrant  when  that  number  is  compared 
with  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 
People  who  ought  to  know,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  are  constantly  telling  me  that  such 
a  scheme  is  in  process  of  construction. 
For  myself  I  strongly  doubt  whether  a 
man  of  Mr.  Balfour's  intellect  and  educa- 
tion could  ever  favor  such  a  project.  The 
minimum  of  the  representation  of  Ireland 
was  arranged  by  the  Act  of  Union,  and 
in  order  to  reduce  it  still  further  that  part 
of  the  Act  of  Union  must  first  be  re- 
pealed, and  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  retain  any  part  of  the  Act  of 
Union  if  once  the  Government  should 
initiate  the  task  of  repealing  any  of  its 
provisions. 

Then,  again,  while  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  has  sadly  fallen 
off  during  the  last  half  century — fallen 
off  as,  I  believe,  no  other  civilized  race 
has  ever  fallen  off — it  is  beyond  all  pos- 
sible dispute  that  the  deplorable  fact  is 
one  of  the  direct  consequences  of  the  Act 
of  Union  and  the  manner  in  which  Ire- 
land has  been  misgoverned  and  oppressed 
bv  the  British  Parliament  at  Westmin- 
ster. I  can  hardly  think  it  likely  that  any 
English  Prime  Minister  could  feel  in- 
clined just  now  to  bring  such  a  question 
up  for  public  discussion.  But  let  me  say 
at  the  same  time  that  I  should  not  by  any 
means  feel  disposed  to  regard  with  alarm 
or  disfavor  the  introduction  of  such  an 
administrative  project.    Only  let  the  Con- 


servative ( iovcrnment  initiate  the  work 
of  doing  anything  to  interfere  with  the 
Act  of  Union  and  see  if  wc  Irislimen  do 
not  welcome  the  hai)py  chance  which 
such  an  experiment  would  give  u.s!  The 
Act  of  Union,  I  venture  to  think,  would 
never  survive  the  debater  of  that  session. 
liUt  I  do  not  believe  the  present  (jovern- 
ment  will  give  us  the  chance.  Many  of 
the  Tories  in  and  out  of  office  have  proba- 
bly been  put  much  out  of  hmnor  l>y  the 
united  action  with  which  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist members  under  Mr.  Redmond's 
powerful  leadership  have  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  win  them  over  or  frighten  them 
off,*and  these  Tory  members  arc  no  doubt 
extremely  anxious  to  reduce  by  any  pos- 
sible means  the  numbers  of  that  Irish 
Party.  i>ut  there  are  some  men  of  brains 
and  foresight  still  in  the  Conservative 
Ministry,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  these 
men  will  encourage  the  pr(jposed  dissec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Union. 

The  English  public,  however,  cannot 
be  said  even  at  this  critical  time  to  be 
wholly  absorbed  in  politics.  There  is 
some  talk  also  about  literature.  Among 
the  novels  of  the  better  order  lately  pub- 
lished much  interest  has  been  created  bv 
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the  story  which  hears  for  its  name  **  llovv 
Tyson  Came  liuiiic."  This  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Rideinj^,  a  writer,  1 
think,  not  altogether  nnknown  to  my 
readers  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
the  book  is  pnblished  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 
I  have  for  many  years  connted  myself 
among  Mr.  Rideing's  personal  friends 
and  have  met  him  often  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other.  Hut  1  must 
say  that  I  never  knew  he  possessed  so 
many  of  the  best  qualifications  for  the 
higher  order  of  novel  writing  as  are 
found  in  this  remarkable  story.  It  is  a 
story  of  incident  and  character,  of  West- 
ern adventure  and  of  English  social  life, 
and  it  shows  itself  from  first  to  last  at 
once  brilliant  and  thoughtful,  observant 
and  imaginative,  a  faithful  picture  of 
everything  it  attempts  to  describe,  and  a 
keen  anatomist  of  human  emotion.  I 
have  heard  many  literar>  friends  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  this  novel  by  an 
author  who  was  previously  unknown  to 
them. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  book  and  shall  content  myself  with 
merely  saying  that  it  depicts  for  us 
through  its  earlier  passages  the  life  of  a 
Californian  gold-mine  region,  and  in  its 
farther  chapters  life  in  the  society  of  Lon- 
don's West  End.  The  book  recalls  to 
mind  at  one  time  the  literary  work  of 
Bret  Harte  and  at  another  the  pictures 
of  English  social  life  which  Thackeray 
gave  to  the  world,  but  in  neither  case  is 
there  the  slightest  suggestion  of  imita- 
tion. The  resemblance  consists  only  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  case  and  in  the 
other  Mr.  Rideing  has  entered  a  field  al- 
ready worked  by  Bret  Harte  and  Thack- 
eray, but  in  each  field  he  does  his  own 
work  in  his  own  way  and  from  his  own 
inspiration.  The  pictures  of  a  certain 
class  of  English  life  are,  to  my  mind,  as 
truthfully  as  they  are  vividly  drawn.  It 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  Mr.  Ride- 
ing's  success  that  it  has  brought  upon 
him  a  rather  savage  attack  from  one  very 
popular  and  influential  daily  newspaper 
in  London,  the  literary  critic  of  which  de- 
nounces Mr.  Rideing  as  an  American 
who  has  drawn  coarse  caricatures  of 
English  society  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  the  American  public.  This 
critic  evidently  did  not  know  that  Mr. 
Rideing,  like  the  hero  of  his  novel,   is 


himself  an  Englishman  by  birth.  But  in 
any  case  i  am  prepared  to  say  that  the 
men  and  women  whom  Tyson,  young 
millionaire  from  California,  met  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  English  West  End  society 
are  not  in  any  sense  caricatures,  but  are 
faithful  and  lifelike  portraits.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Rideing  never  meant  to  suggest  that 
these  men  and  women  who  rush  after 
and  swarm  around  the  young  American 
millionaire  in  London  are  meant  to  illus- 
trate English  society  in  general,  but  they 
are  excellent  and  in  no  sense  overdrawn 
types  of  a  class  which  does  undoubtedly 
exist,  and  they  need  no  caricature  to 
make  their  presentation  effective.  The 
book,  moreover,  is  rich  in  picturesque  de- 
scriptions of  scenery  and  has  many  pas- 
sages of  quiet,  thoughtful  and  almost 
poetic  beauty.  I  feel  sure  that  Tyson  has 
come  home  to  a  success  among  his  Eng- 
lish readers. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  edition  of  Mark  Ruther- 
ford's works.  The  volume  already  issued 
contains  the  book  which  is  described  as 
"  The  Autobiography  of  Mark  Ruther- 
ford." I  may  say,  without  unduly  re- 
vealing any  profound  secret,  that  Mark 
Rutherford  is  only  an  adopted  literary 
name  and  that  the  real  name  of  the  au- 
thor is  William  Hale  White.  Mr.  White, 
I  may  add,  is  the  son  of  a  late  official  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  elder 
White  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  vol- 
ume embodying  some  of  his  experiences 
in  the  life  of  Westminster  Palace.  Mark 
Rutherford's  books  have  always  held  a 
high  place  among  thoughtful  readers, 
and  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  now  hopes  by  is- 
suing them  in  a  cheap  form  to  make 
them  popular  among  all  classes  of  read- 
ers. These  books  might  be  said  to  belong 
in  a  certain  sense  to  that  class  of  litera- 
ture in  which  the  late  George  Gissing 
made  so  deep  a  mark.  But  as  one  or  two 
of  the  best  of  them  were  written  before 
George  Gissing  had  published  anything, 
they  cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of 
originality  and,  indeed,  they  are  artistic- 
ally original  in  every  character  and  every 
study  of  life.  They  are,  in  fact,  studies 
of  life  in  certain  narrow  and  isolated  cir- 
cles ;  they  are  often  melancholy  and  some- 
times even  grim,  but  they  are  full  of  deep 
thought,  they  take  firm  hold  of  the  mind, 
and  often  touch  the  heart.     Thev  illus- 
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The   Electrical   Theory  of  Solution 

BY  SVANTE  ARRHENIUS 

PRJKBSSOH  OK  Physics  in    tiik    I^nivehsitv    or    Stockholm 

Trjinslntod   hy    .7.    LivlnRstoD    II.    Morgan,    Adjunct   rrofpssor   of   ThyHlcal   ChcmlBtry   in 

Columbia  University. 

[The  development  of  tho  tlioory  of  electrolytic  dissoclathni  Is  one  of  the  vaoAt 
Important  triumphs  of  modern  pliysical  chemistry,  and  no  one  is  hctlcr  (juallfled  to  tell 
of  it  than  Professor  Arrhenlus,  because  to  him  more  llian  to  any  one  else  the  theory 
owes  Its  origin.  Its  bearing  on  scientific  and  practical  problems  we  dhscuss  editorially 
this  week.  Professor  Arrhenlus  has  recently  arrived  In  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
Kiving  some  lectures.  He  was  born  near  Upsala  on  February  19th,  1859,  After  finishing 
his  studies  at  the  university  there  In  1884,  he  studied  ;ii)road,  worliing  with  Kohlrausch, 
lioltzman,  Ostwakl  and  vnn't  lloff.  Later  lie  was  a  teacher  in  physics  (1891)  and  then 
(1895)  professor  of  the  same  subject  in  the  University  of  Stocl<holm.  During  1897- 
1902  he  was  Rector  of  the  University.  He  is  a  member  of  about  twenty  learned  so- 
cieties, and  for  his  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  received,  in  1902,  the  Davy  medal 
of  the  Royai  Society,  and  in  1903  the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry.  Besides  his  activity  In 
theoretical  chemistry,  he  has  Investigated  the  conductivity  of  the  gases  and  worked 
with  questions  of  cosmic  physics  (atmospheric  electricity,  polar  densities,  applications 
of  Maxwell's  radiation  experiment  to  cosmic  phenomena,  the  causes  of  climatic  changes 
in  geological  epochs),  and  with  medical  problems  (influence  of  atmospheric  electricity 
upon  physiological  phenomena  and  the  applications  of  physical  chemistry  to  serum 
therapeutics).  He  is  the  author  of  the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Elektrochemie,"  Swedish  1900, 
(ierman  1901,  English  1902,  and  of  the  "  Lehrbuch  der  Kosmischen  Physlk,"  1903. — 
Editor.] 

WHEN  a  piece  of  iron  is  thrown  been  described  very  accurately  and  are 

into  the  air  and  then  falls,  we  considered    by    physical    science,    which 

know    that    during    the    time  has  been  built  up  gradually  oh,  and  ce- 

which  has  elapsed  it  has  remained  the  mented  to,  the  foundation  of  the  older 

same  piece  of  iron,  with  all  its  properties  mechanics. 

unchanged  except  those  of  lesser  impor-  Very  much  more  apparent  are  the 
tance,  referring  to  its  position.  The  ob-  changes  which  take  place  when  the  piece 
servations  which  one  makes  of  the  mo-  of  iron  (at  a  high  temperature)  unites 
tion  of  the  piece  of  iron  are  so  common-  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  This  action 
place,  so  familiar  from  early  childhood,  gives  rise  to  an  entirely  new  substance, 
that  any  one  can  describe  them  without  black  and  earth  like  (it  is  the  flake 
difficulty.  Consequently,  it  is  not  sur-  observed  wdien  glowing  iron  is  ham- 
prising  that  this  phenomenon  was  the  mered),  which  has  no  resemblance  to 
first  to  be  completely  studied  and  de-  polished  metallic  iron,  and  still  less  to 
scribed.     This  was  done  by  Galileo,  who  gaseous  oxygen. 

made  it  the  basis  of  the  science  of  me-  The  occurrence  of  actions  of  this  kind 

chanics.  in  every  day  life  is  relatively  rare,  and 

If  the  piece  of  iron  is  heated  or  elec-  so   it   is  very  difficult  to  arrange  them 

trified    the  behavior  is  somewhat  more  from  a  general  point  of  view.     It  was 

complicated,     and    in    either    case    the  for    this    reason    that    those    who    first 

changes  induced  in  the  piece  of  iron  are  studied    such    so-called    chemical    proc- 

less  apparent.     These  changes  have  also  esses  were  looked  upon  by  the  public  as 
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dealers  in  ina^ic.  And  it  was  only  later, 
by  aid  of  the  scientitic  trcatiueiit  of  the 
subject,  that  chemistry,  which  may  still 
be  considert-tl  in  its  infancy^  arose. 

On  account  of  the  slight  connection 
between  chemical  phenomena  and  the 
experiences  of  daily  life,  it  is  even  more 
dit'ticult  to  treat  them  in  a  popular  way 
than  it  is  physical  phenomena.  Notwith- 
standing this,  at  the  request  of  the  editor 
of  TiiK  Indki'KNdknt,  1  will  try  to  pre- 
sent briefly  the  idea 
of  the  theory  of 
Electrolytic  L)  i  s  - 
sociation. 

Among  the  sub- 
stances used  by  the 
old  alchemists,  salts, 
acids  and  alkalies 
were  the  most  im- 
portant. By  mix- 
i  n  g  solutions  of 
these,  they  ob- 
tained instanta- 
neously and  with 
great  regularity 
products  with  a 
definite  composi- 
tion, which  also 
possessed  the  prop- 
e  r  t  i  e  s  of  salts, 
acids  or  bases.  By 
entirely  different 
processes — e.g.,  by 
mixing  hydro- 
chloric acid  and 
caustic  soda  or  hy- 
drochaloric  acid 
and  Chile  saltpeter, 
as  well  as  by  mix- 
ing    any     chloride 

with  any  sodium  salt — we  obtain  in 
the  solution  a  salt  which  crystallizes  in 
cubes  when  the  solvent  is  removed  by 
evaporation,  and  which  is  found  to  be 
identical  with  table  salt.  This  salt,  no 
matter  how  it  is  obtained,  whether  by  a 
chemical  process  or  by  the  evaporation 
of  seawater  or  from  a  rock  salt  quarry, 
has  always  the  same  composition — viz., 
39.41  per  cent,  sodium  and  60.59  P^^ 
cent,  chlorine. 

If  we  dissolve  this  salt  in  water  and 
crystallize  it  out  again,  either  by  high  or 
low  temperature,  or  by  addition  of  a 
suitable  reagent,  as  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  alcohol,  we  always  get 
the  same  salt  with  the  same  composition. 
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This  general  result  would  naturally  be 
expressed  in  this  way:  In  solution  the 
salt  remains  as  it  is,  except  that  it  is 
mixed  with  molecules  of  water,  and  so 
has  lust  its  solid  form.  Nothing  could 
appear  more  contradictory  than  the  sup- 
position that  the  salt  in  the  water  solu- 
tion is  decomposed,  partly  into  sodium, 
partly  into  chlorine.  We  would  expect, 
then,  that  by  crystallizing  under  different 
external   conditions    table  salt  could   be 

obtained  w  h  i  c  h 
would  not  contain 
exactly  39.41  per 
cent,  of  sodium. 
We  would  also  ex- 
pect by  this  pecul- 
iar hypothesis  that 
the  solution  of 
table  salt  would 
possess  the  prop- 
erties of  a  solution 
of  chlorine,  with 
i  t  s  characteristic 
odor  and  strong 
oxidizing  power ; 
such,  however,  is 
not  at  all  the  case. 
Further,  how  can 
we  picture  to  our- 
selves a  solution  of 
sodium?  If  we  try 
to  dissolve  sodium 
in  water  we  form 
caustic  soda,  while 
hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved. 

We  cannot  help 
wondering,  then, 
how  the  mathe- 
matical physicist, 
Clausius,  in  the  year  1857,  could  suggest 
that  the  conduction  of  electricity  by  a  so- 
lution of  table  salt  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  certain  salt  mole- 
cules in  the  aqueous  solution  are  decom- 
posed into  chlorine  and  sodium.  This 
idea  was  apparently  so  impossible  that 
no  chemist  would  accept  it,  even  when 
Clausius  further  explained  that  for  his 
purpose  the  decomposition  of  but  very 
few  molecules  was  necessary.  For  this 
reason  he  modified  his  hypothesis  to  a 
less  striking  form,  and  assumed  that  an 
exchange  of  atoms  takes  place  among 
the  different  sodium  chloride  molecules. 
And  yet  we  are  forced  now  to  con- 
sider that  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  table 
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salt  is  decomposed  to  the  extent  of  70 
l)er  cent,  of  its  nioleniles  into  the  atoms 
chlorine  and  sodimn.  It  is,  however,  not 
ordinary  chlorine  and  sodium,  for  these 
hodies  carry  npon  them  j^ital  chaises 
of  electricity,  so  thai  on  one  e(|nivali"nl 
(--35-5  gi'^mi-"^)  of  chlorine  we  have 
9(),500  coulomhs  of  ne^alive,  and  to  one 
ecjuivalent  (  j,^  i  ^rams)  of  sodium 
just  as  much  positive,  electricity.  The 
chlorine  and  Siuhniu  m  this  form  are  to 
he  considered  as  allotropic  modilications 
oi  the  ordinary  chlorine  and  sodium 
known  he  fore,  just  as  carhon  can  exist 
as  lam])l)lack  and  diamond,  so  can 
chlorine  exist  in  two  dissimilar  forms — 
/.('..  as  the  i;reen  <;as  and  as  the  colorless 
chUniue  ion,  charged  with  ncg^ativc 
electricity.  Vo  these  electrically  charj^ed 
portions  of  the  molecule  the  name  ioti, 
as  tirst  used  hy  h^araday,  is  i^iven.  In  the 
same  way  we  have  two  different  forms 
of  the  element  sodium — i.e.,  metallic  so- 
dium and  the  ion  of  sodium. 

'lliese  dithculties  can  he  avoided  in 
this  wa\,  hut  the  constant  composition 
offers  another  difficulty.  Assume  that 
we  have  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  table 
salt  in  an  aqueous  solution,  and  that  we 
carefully  superimpose  upon  it  a  layer  of 
l)ure  water,  avoiding  mechanical  mix- 
ture. The  molecules  of  sugar  and  salt 
will  go  from  the  solution  into  the  water. 
This  process  is  called  dift'usion.  The 
salt  molecules  go  approximately  four 
times  as  fast  into  the  upper  layer  as  do 
those  of  sugar.  We  obtain,  then,  in  the 
lower  original  solution  a  smaller  ratio  of 
salt  to  sugar  than  was  present  at  first, 
wh.ile  in  the  upper  laver  the  ratio  is  re- 
versed. We  employ  diffusion  in  practice 
to  purify  salts  from  slow  moving  bodies. 

We  must  expect,  then,  that  something 
of  the  same  sort  will  take  place  in  the 
sodium  chloride  solution  in  case  the  so- 
dium chloride  molecules  are  decomposed 
into  chlorine  and  sodium,  especially  as 
electrical  measurements  cause  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  chlorine  ion  is  one  and 
one-half  times  as  mobile  as  the  sodium 
ion.  By  a  like  experiment,  however,  w'e 
observe  that  this  action  does  not  take 
place.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
electricity  moves  wn"th  the  ions.  When 
the  layer  of  water  is  placed  upon  the  salt 
solution  a  slight  excess  of  chlorine  ions 
is  observed  in  the  water  and  a  corre- 
sponding excess  of  sodium  in  the  sodium 


salt  .solution.  ]>y  this  action,  however, 
the  water  becomes  iie|^ativcly,  ihc  solu- 
tion j)ositively,  char^^cd,  and  in  consc- 
(juencc  of  the  repulsion  (jf  liodics 
(  harj^M'd  with  electricity  of  the  same 
sign  the  chlcjrine  ions  are  forced  down- 
ward into  the  .solution,  the  .sodium  ions 
upward  iiit(j  the  water,  so  that  ihc.  action 
of  dilfusion  is  paralyzed,  (jwinj^  to  tlie 
(  normous  charges  on  the  ions,  this  action 
takes  i)laee  in  a  vessel  of  ordinary  dimcn- 
sit)ns  when  a  ten  billionth  (jf  a  milligram 
of  sodium  is  in  excess  in  the  salt  .solu- 
tion. This  (piantity  is  about  a  billion 
times  smaller  than  the  smallest  which  wc 
can  detect  by  chemical  methods.  With 
an  electrometer,  however,  it  is  quite  easy 
to  determine  accurately  the  charges  in 
the  above  ex])eriment.  This  is  a  very 
good  example  of  the  extraordinarily  valu- 
able service  done  by  electrical  measure- 
ments in  chemical  investigations.  Nernst, 
who  investigated  theoretically  and  ex- 
l)erimentally  the  electromotive  forces 
produced  in  this  way,  found  that  they 
could  be  calculated  from  the  principles 
outlined  above.  That  which  at  first  was 
considered  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
new  views  is  thus  transformed  into  a 
support. 

After  disposing  in  this  way  of  the  ar- 
guments against  a  dissociation  of  dis- 
solved salts  into  ions,  it  is  important  to 
see  what  great  advantages  can  be  de- 
rived from  it. 

Let  us  recall  the  phenomenon  which 
led  Clausius  to  suggest  a  similar  idea. 
Wlien  the  electric  current  is  conducted 
through  an  aqueous  salt  solution  only 
the  smallest  electrical  force  is  necessary 
to  drive  it  through  the  solution.  By  this, 
according  to  the  view  accepted  at  the 
time,  the  molecules  were  broken  up  into 
ions,  which  then  reunite.  The  slightest 
electrical  force  then  suffices  to  decom- 
pose the  molecules.  In  other  words,  the 
salt  molecules  are  not  held  together  at 
all. 

Such  theoretical  grounds  are  difficult 
to  judge  at  their  correct  value.  V/e  can, 
however,  draw  further  consequences 
from  them,  and  then,  by  the  aid  of  ex- 
periment, ascertain  the  truth  of  these. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  part  of  the  salt 
molecules  are  decomposed  into  their  ions, 
and  that  it  is  just  these  ions  which  trans- 
port the  electricity.  The  power  of  trans- 
port of  these  carriers  of  electricitv  de- 
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peiids  upon  their  amount  and  the  ve- 
locity with  which  they  pass  through  the 
surrounding  water.  hnaginc  a  i  per 
cent,  sohition  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a 
trough  with  plane  parallel  walls,  two  of 
which  are  lined  with  anialganuited  zinc 


-H 


Z. 


z. 


plates.  The  figure  shows  this  in  section, 
Zj  and  Zo  being  the  zinc  plates,  and  i 
being  the  level  of  the  solution.  Connect 
a  definite  electromotive  force  from  a  gal- 
vanic cell  to  the  plates  Z^  and  Z,.  A  cur- 
rent will  then  flow,  the  strength  of  which, 
Ii,  will  depend  upon  the  driving  force 
and  the  amount  of  ions  in  the  solution. 
If  water  is  now  poured  in  up  to  the  level 
2  and  mixed  thoroughly,  we  know  that 
the  current  strength  will  remain  un- 
changed, unless  the  number  of  the  ions 
changes  with  the  dilution.  Altho  the 
driving  force  remains  the  same,  as  well 
as  the  medium  (water),  in  which  the 
ions  move,  we  find  that  the  current 
strength  has  increased  somewhat ;  we 
will  call  it  I,.  From  this  we  conclude 
that  the  number  of  decomposed  mole- 
cules has  increased.  If  we  pour  in  more 
water  the  current  strength  increases 
again,  and  this  continues  with  each  new 
addition  of  water.  The  current  strength 
does  not,  however,  increase  to  infinity, 
but  only  to  a  certain  limit,  which  we  may 
call  I  ^ .  What  does  this  limit  mean  ? 
The  simplest  way  of  explaining  it  is  by 
assuming  that  the  limit  is  the  point  at 
which  all  molecules  of  zinc  sulphate  are 
decomposed. 

It  is  now  easy  to  calculate  how  many 
of  the  molecules  are  decomposed  in  the 
first  I  per  cent,  solution,  for  if  all  mole- 
cules were  decomposed  the  current 
strength  would  have  been  I  oo  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  I^.  The  degree  of  dissocia- 
tion— i.e.,  the  fraction  of  the  molecules 
decomposed  to  the  total  number — is 
Ii  -^  Iqj^  .  The  experiment  shows  this 
to  be  about  0.40. 

All  salts  are  found  to  behave  in  the 
same  way  as  the  zinc  sulphate,    Almost 


all,  however,  are  decomposed  to  a  very 
much  greater  extent  than  this — e.g., 
sodium  chloride  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution 
to  about  80  per  cent.  The  strong  acids 
and  bases,  as  hydrochloric  acid  and 
caustic  soda,  are  largely  dissociated, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  weak  ones,  as 
acetic  acid  and  ammonia,  are  dissociated 
but  slightly. 

Suppose  the  question  is  asked,  Can 
we  not  verify  these  far-reaching  and  for 
chemical  purposes  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions by  help  of  other  phenomena  ?  L^ortu- 
nately,  there  is  a  way  to  do  it.  Raoult  has 
devised  a  method  by  which  the  number 
of  molecules  in  a  solution  can  be  found 
and  van't  irioff  has  given  the  method  a 
firm  theoretical  foundation.  According 
to  Raoult  and  van't  Hoff,  solutions 
which  contain  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules of  dissolved  substance  per  liter 
of  the  same  solvent  have  the  same 
freezing  point.  When  we  dissolve  a 
gram  molecule  of  alcohol  (46  grams) 
in  a  liter  of  water  in  one  vessel  and 
in  another  a  gram  molecule  of  so- 
dium chloride  (58.6  grams),  we  have 
two  solutions  which,  according  to  ordi- 
nary chemical  views,  contain  the  same 
number  of  molecules.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  the  freezing  point  of  the 
sodium  chloride  solution  is  found  to  be 
almost  twice  as  far  below  the  freezing 
point  of  pure  water  as  that  of  the  alcohol 
solution.  The  two  freezing  points  are, 
in  fact,  —  3.46°  and — 1.89°  C.  It  is 
necessary  to  dilute  the  salt  solution  about 
in  the  ratio  3.46  -f-  1.89  =  1.83,  in  order 
that  its  freezing  point  becomes  —  1.89° 
C. ;  at  this  dilution  we  have  the  same 
number  of  molecules  as  is  contained  in 
the  alcoholic  solution.  This  abnormality 
can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that 
the  sodium  chloride  is  83  per  cent,  dis- 
sociated into  sodium  and  chlorine  ions, 
for  the  dissociated  molecules  have  the 
same  efifect  as  two  simple  ones.  We  find 
nearly  the  same  number  as  before,  about 
80  per  cent.,  to  which  the  sodium 
chloride  molecules  are  dissociated. 

The  examination  of  the  results  for 
about  ninety  substances  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion shows  the  same  good  agreement ; 
they  might  be  analyzed  by  the  conductiv- 
ity or  freezing  point  methods.  In  this 
way  the  solid  foundation  of  the  theory 
was  laid.  The  consequences  of  the  as- 
sumption are  interesting.    All  the  prop- 
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cities  of  a  salt  solution  arc  made  iij)  of 
llu'  properties  of  the  water,  the  iindis 
sociatccl  salt  iiiolecules  and  the  ions.  In 
dilute  solutions  the  undissociatcd  mole- 
cules arc  few  and  the  properties  of  the 
salt  solution,  ne^^lectinj.^  those  of  the 
water,  are  the  sum  as  those  of  the  ions. 
Such  properties  for  this  reason  are  called 
additive.  These  i)eeuliarities  of  salt  so- 
lutions have  lon<.;  heen  known  and  in- 
vestigated. Such  properties,  for  exam- 
ple, are  the  specific  gravity,  the  com- 
pressibility, the  capillarity,  the  viscosity, 
the  coellicient  of  optical  refraction,  the 
natural  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized 
light,  the  magnetic  ])roperties  and  the 
physiological  action  of  salt  solutions.  Jn 
general,  as  soon  as  a  property  of  salt 
solutions  is  investigated  it  is  found  to 
be  pecuHar  in  that  it  is  additive.  In 
this  respect  the  color  of  salt  solutions  is 
very  striking,  as  was  shown  by  Ostwald, 
and  later  by  others.  All  permanganates, 
for  example,  give  the  same  absorption 
spectrum.  In  all  these  very  dilute  solu- 
tions the  same  ion,  MnO^,  is  present  to 
the  same  concentration,  and  consequent- 
ly the  absorption  spectrum  is  identical  in 
all  cases. 

In  chemical  reactions  the  change  of 
color  is  often  used  to  recognize  the  end- 
point.  This  phenomenon  depends  on  the 
fact  that  all  salts  with  the  same  colored 
ion  give  the  same  color  reaction.  The 
law  can  also  be  expanded  to  consider 
other  cases  where  a  characteristic,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  salt  is  formed.  Thus,  for 
example,  all  chlorides  give  with  silver 
nitrate  a  characteristic  curdy  precipitate 
of  silver  chloride.  We  say,  then,  silver 
nitrate  is  a  reagent  for  chlorine.  It  is 
more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  a  reagent  for 
chlorine  ions.  There  are  a  number 
of  organic  compounds  which  contain 
chlorine  but  do  not  give  silver  chloride 
on  addition  of  silver  nitrate.  This  is 
also  true  for  potassium  chlorate 
(KCIO3),  the  salt  which  is  used  in 
"parlor"  matches.  This  contains  chlorine, 
but  not  as  an  ion,  for  its  ions  are  potas- 
sium (K)  and  CIO3  —  in  general,  the 
ions  of  a  salt  are  the  metal,  here  K,  and 
the  rest  of  the  salt,  in  this  case  CIO3. 
On  heating,  potassium  chlorate  is  decom- 
posed with  an  evolution  of  gaseous  oxy- 
gen, and  potassium  chloride  remains 
behind ;  this,  when  dissolved,  gives  the 
reaction  for  the  chlorine  ion,  so  that  the 


presence      of     chlorine      in      potaiisiuni 

chlorate  is  proven. 

Jiy  expandnig  these  ideas  Ostwald 
lias  succeeded  in  placing  the  wlujle  .sub- 
ject of  analytical  chemistry  uj)on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  a  thing  which  it  previously 
larked. 

1  he  ions  show  a  much  greater  activity 
than  (jther  snbslantes,  and  this  has 
caused  the  following  thesis  to  be  for- 
nudated :  It  is  only  the  ions  which  react 
chemically.  Altlnj  this  law  cannot  be 
taken  as  i)erfectly  general,  even  tho  its 
application  is  wide,  it  does  prove  that 
the  ions  are  very  much  more  active 
chemically  than  any  other  substances. 

In  catalysis  the  ions  play  a  very  pe- 
culiar role.  When  an  acid  is  addecl  to  a 
sugar  solution  tjie  sugar  is  transformed 
into  dextrose  and  levulose,  and  we  say 
it  is  inverted.  The  progress  of  the  in- 
version can  be  followed  by  aid  of  the 
polariscope.  The  velocity  of  inversion 
is  found  by  this  means,  at  constant  tem- 
perature, to  be  dependent  on  the  concen- 
tration of  ions  in  the  acid.  Therefore, 
the  laws  of  chemical  activity  and  con- 
ductivity (or  more  properly  ionic  con- 
centration) are  parallel.  Shortly  after 
I  announced  this  law  in  1884  Ostwald 
verified  it  for  certain  cases,  and  later 
found  it  to  be  true  for  all  cases. 

When  a  number  of  ions  are  present  in 
the  same  solution  with  undissociatcd 
molecules,  they  must  exist  together  in  a 
chemical  equilibrium,  to  which  the  law 
of  Guldberg  and  Waage  can  be  applied. 
The  results  of  Ostwald  and  Bredig  for 
the  equilibrium  of  weak  acids  with  their 
ions  and  for  weak  bases  with  their  ions 
show  that  the  agreement  with  this  theory 
is  nearly  perfect.  I  have  studied  more 
complex  cases  where  several  salts  or 
acids,  together  with  their  ions,  are  pres- 
ent ;  and,  again,  the  agreement  is  strik- 
ing. Thus,  for  example,  the  strength  of 
a  solution  of  acetic  acid  is  considerably 
decreased  by  the  addition  of  an  acetate. 
In  the  same  way  the  partition  of  a  base 
between  two  acids — the  so-called  prob- 
lem of  avidity — can  be  calculated  and  the 
values  are  found  to  agree  perfectly  with 
the  results  of  the  measurements  of 
Thomsen  and  Ostwald.  Finally,  the  sol- 
vent itself — /.^.,  water — can  be  considered 
as  a  weak  acid  or  a  weak  base  and  thus 
explain  the  phenomena  of  hydrolysis. 
Such  a  process  is  the  partial  decomposi- 
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tion  of  potassium  cyanide  in  solution 
into  caustic  potash,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid.  All  these  phenomena  which  were 
unexplained  hy  the  old  chemistry  can 
be  readily  explained  and  even  calculated 
by  the  ionic  theory. 

Another  reaction  of  great  interest 
which  has  been  explained  by  the  ionic 
theory  is  the  neutralization  of  an  acid 
by  a  base,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  chemical  processes.  It  was  noticed 
that  when  both  acid  and  base  are  strong 
(in  which  case,  according  to  the  ionic 
theory,  they  can  be  regarded  as  com- 
pletely decomposed  into  ions),  the  heat 
evolved  amounts  to  13,700  cals.  per  gram 
equivalent.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
the  heat  of  formation  of  water  from  its 

-I-  - 

ions,  H  and  OH.  We  have,  for  exam- 
ple,   in    a    very    dilute    solution    caustic 

-I- 
soda    (Na  +  OH),   to   which   is   added 

+ 
hydrochloric  acid    (H  +  CI)  ;  the  reac- 
tion then  is : 

Na-f  OH  +  H  +  Cl  =  Na -f  CI  +  HOH 

This  water  is  formed  from  the  H  and 


OH  ions,  which  are  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  acid  and  base.  For  weak 
acids  and  bases  there  are  slight  varia- 
tions, which  can,  however,  be  calculated 
from  their  conductivities. 

The  ionic  theory  has  thus  explained 
a  large  number  of  the  important  facts 
of  chemistry,  and  consequently  is  gen- 
erally accepted.  It  has  a  particular  mean- 
ing for  physiological  chemistry,  for  the 
fluids  of  the  body  consist  of  aqueous  so- 
lutions of  substances  which  to  a  great 
extent  are  dissociated  into  ions. 

The  ionic  theory  has  added  a  new  form 
of  matter  to  the  forms  already  known, 
this  being  characterized  by  a  combina- 
tion of  electricity  and  matter.  This  new 
form  plays  the  principal  role  in  chemical 
processes.  It  is  marvelous  to  observe  in 
each  additional  investigation  into  natural 
phenomena  how  this  wonderful  agent, 
electricity,  is  found  to  govern  them  all. 
The  phenomena  of  light  are,  according 
to  Maxwell,  nothing  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  electrical  force,  and  in  chemical 
processes  electricity  plays  a  principal 
part. 


Esperanto  :     A     New     International 

Language 

BY  LAZARO  LUDIVIKO  ZAMENHOF 

[Dr.  Zamenhof  is  the  latest  of  those  intrepid  philologists  who  from  time  to  time 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  human  race  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  hopeless  nature  of  their  undertalcing  and  the 
oblivion  and  contempt  which  have  been  the  fate  of  their  predecessors.  "Esperanto" 
is.  however,  more  promising  than  "  Volapiik,"  which  is,  or,  perhaps,  it  is  more  correct 
to  say,  was,  a  highly  inflected  language,  like  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  Russian,  and  Ger- 
man, while  "  Esperanto "  goes  even  beyond  English  in  being  a  grammarless  tongue. 
Dr.  Lamenhof  was  born  in  Bialzstock,  in  the  department  of  Groduo.  Russia.  December 
15th,  1859,  and  was  educated  at  Warsaw,  where  he  is  a  practicing  physician.  His 
polyglot  environment  impressed  upon  his  mind  at  an  early  age  the  need  for  an  inter- 
national medium  of  intercourse,  and  in  1S78  he  had  contrived  his  new  language,  which 
he  taught  to  his  fellow  students  in  the  preparatory  school.  After  working  on  it  for 
nine  years  more  he  considered  ready  to  publish  his  first  pamphlet,  which  he  did  at  his 
own  expense,  since  no  publisher  would  take  the  risk.  Our  readers  can  judge  of  the 
appearance  of  the  language  from  the  example,  part  of  a  letter  from  the  author,  which 
we  copy  from  The  Esperantist,  at  the  end  of  the  article. — Editor.] 

ESPERANTO     is     a    neutral     com-  whereas  nothing-  of  the  kind  is  desired, 

pounded  language  which  aims  at  At  home  and  in  the  family  circle  all  will 

supplying  men  of  divers  national-  ever  converse  in  the  national  idiom :  Es- 

ities  with  a  means  for  mutual  intercourse,  peranto  will  but  serve  them  as  a  basis  for 

Many  erroneously  fancy  that  Esperanto  communicating  with  those  who  are  ig- 

seeks     to     supplant     existing     tongues,  norant  of  their  language. 
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LAZARO  LUDIVIKO  ZAMENHOP 

In  order  to  enjoy  correspondence  with 
foreigners  it  is  at  present  necessary  to 
learn  at  least  four  or  five  other  languages. 
This  is  so  difficult  that  it  is  possible  of 
attainment  to  but  a  few  persons;  and 
these  favored  few  can  only  understand  a 
few  languages.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
for  them  a  sealed  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  did  an  international  medium  exist, 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  learn  this 
in  addition  to  one's  national  tongue  in 
order  to  understand  and  to  be  under 
stood   by  the  whole  world. 

The  well-informed  have  been  working 
at  this  problem  of  an  international  lan- 
guage during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Many  attempts  to  form  such  an  idiom 
have  been  made,  but  all  propositions  have 
dwindled  away  to  the  vanishing  point,  for 
the  matter  was  discovered  to  be  extreme- 
ly difficult.  Not  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  two  systems  ap- 
pear which  seemed  to  be  really  practica- 
ble, and  which  found  many  adherents. 
These  were  \^olapiik  and  Esperanto. 

But  the  competition  between  these  two 
systems  was  not  of  long  duration,  since 
Esperanto's  great  superiority  over  its 
rival  was  too  evident  to  all.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Volapiik  has  long  been  cast  aside 


;in<l  all  friends  to  the-  cause  of  an  inter- 
nal ioiial  lanj^uaj^c  have  rallied  round  the 
l^sj)cranto  standard. 

(  I )  Is  the  exist  ■:  f  a  nciUial  com- 
pounded lanj^un^<    ii-.      Mc? 

I'.vcn  now  there  exist,  amonj^  those 
ignorant  ni  the  matter,  many  who  con- 
tend that  such  a  lan^ua^e  cannot  exist, 
since  lan^uaj^e  is  organic  and  cannot  !)e 
created,  and  so  on.  h'acts  are  the  best 
witnesses  to  prove  that  this  is  folly.  Any 
one  who  does  not  close  his  eyes  on  pur- 
pose can  assuredly  be  readily  convinced 
that  such  componnrlerl  lan^^iapfcs  have 
long  been  in  existence,  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  belonging  to  rliffer- 
cnt  lands  and  nationalities  correspond  by 
tlicm  with  each  other  and  carry  on  the 
ip.ost  lively  oral  communications  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects  and  understand  each 
other  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  using 
their  mother-tongue,  altho  not  one  of 
them  knows  the  national  language  of  his 
interlocutor.  It  is  truly  absurd  to  ques- 
tion the  practicability  of  the  language  in 
the  face  of  such  proofs  as  these.  It  re- 
sembles the  argument  of  a  German  so- 
ciety about  the  possibility  of  constructing 
loconiotives  when,  for  some  years,  Eng- 
land had  been  making  use  of  railways 
and  had  found  them  capable  of  fulfilling 
all  requirements. 

(2)  Why  should  not  some  extant  lan- 
guage, such  as  English,  be  selected  for 
the  international  medium  ? 

To  select  for  international  purposes 
any  natural  language  would  never  be 
possible.  The  self-esteem  and  self-pre- 
serving instincts  of  all  nations  could 
never  permit  it.  The  people  whose  lan- 
guage was  selected  would  gain  a  truly 
great  superiority  over  the  rest,  and  would 
soon  overwhelm  all  other  peoples.  But 
even  should  we  admit  that  all  nations 
could,  on  their  own  initiative,  select  such 
an  already  existing  language,  none  would 
be  the  gainer,  for  all  natural  tongues  are 
so  exceedingly  difficult  that  their  mas- 
tery would  only  be  possible  to  those  en- 
dowed with  plenty  of  spare  time  and 
money. 

For  centuries  past  studious  youths 
have  spent  long  years  in  learning  Latin, 
yet  are  there  to  be  found  many  able  to 
make  free  use  of  this  tongue?  Yet  had 
the  same  youths  spent  but  a  tenth  of  the 
time  in  mastering  the  international  aux- 
iliary   every   human   being   would   now 
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be  intelligible  to  his  fellow.     In  a   few  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  acquire.  While 

weeks  one  can  learn  Esperanto  sufficient-  the  study  of  any  other  language  demands 

ly  well  to  be  able  to  communicate  one's  many  years'  application,  one  can  gain  a 

ideas  with  freedom.  really  good  working  knowledge  of  Es- 

(3)  VVuuld  it  not  be  doubtful  wisdom  peranto  in  a  few  weeks.     Moreover,  men 
to  learn  Esperanto  to-day,  as  maybe  to-  of  education  can  often  read  this  language 
morrow    some   other   and    superior    laii-  freely   after   some   hours'   study.      Take 
guage  may   put   in   an  appearance,   and  Leo  Tolstoy,  for  example.    He  says: 
displace  Esperanto,  with  the  result  that  ,^  ^                .,,.,.        ,  ,        .       r- 
we  shall  have  to  start  afresh  and  learn  ^^  ^reat   is  the  facility  of  learning  Es- 

,,                    ,                   -.  peranto    that,    having    received    a    grammar, 

another   new   Ian  nonage?  dictionary,  and  an  article  in  that  language,  I 

Even  should  one   really   fear  that   to-  ,^,^^  ^5,^^  ^f^er  not  more  than  two  hours,  if 

morrow  wdl  brmg  a  language  better  than  not  to  write,  at  any  rate  to  read  the  language 

Esperanto,  it  would  still  be  unwise  not  to  freely.    In  any  event  the  sacrifices  any  speaker 

learn  Esperanto  to-day,  just  as  it  would  of  a  European  tongue  would  make  in  devoting 

have  been  foolish  to  delay  the  construe-  some  time  to  the  study  of  Esperanto  are  so 

tion  of  railways    for  fear  of  the  discovery  small,  and  the  results  which  could  thereby  be 

of   an    improved    method   of   locomotion,  achieved  are  so  enormous,  if  al^  at  least  Eu- 

B,  .           1-.            1  „        ,_  ^^^A  4.^  c i^^  ropeans    and    Americans — all    Christendom — 

ut  m  reality  we  have  no  need  to  fear  tor  ,  *^  , ,              u     1  *i  •    *             ..u  ^  ^u 

^              ^   ,r   ^            A 11       v       1  should   comprehend  this   tongue,    that  the  at- 

Esperanto  s  future.   All  critics  have  come  ^,  ^^^^,  should  be  made." 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  international 

language  of  the  future  must  embody  the  The  remarkable  simplicity  of  the  Ian- 
following  two  requirements:  (I)  ^  Its  guage  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
grammar  must  be  as  simple  as  possible,  not  only  is  the  grammar  capable  of  being 
(II)  Its  vocabulary  must  consist  of  such  learned  in  half  an  hour,  and  is  free  from 
root-words  as  are  in  form  recognizable  all  exceptions,  but  also  because  it  also 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized  globe,  possesses  divers  rules  by  which  all  are 
in  other  words,  those  which  are  to  be  able  to  coin  other  words  from  any  given 
found  in  the  largest  number  of  cultured  root  without  being  forced  to  learn  them, 
languages.  Thus,  for  example,  the  prefix  mal  signi- 
These  two  postulates  precisely  illustrate  fies  absolute  opposites.  {Bona,  Good, 
the  principles  underlying  the  construe-  Malbona,  Baid.)  Thus,  having  learnt  the 
tion  of  the  Esperanto  language.  What,  words  Alta,  Dika,  Proksima,  Luma,  Ami, 
therefore,  could  a  further  new  language  Estimi,  Siipre,  etc.,  meaning  High,  Thick, 
introduce?  Near,  Light,  To  Love,  To  Esteem, 
Esperanto's  entire  grammar  consists  of  Above,  etc.,  none  need  learn  the  opposite 
bttt  sixteen  brief  and  simple  rules,  which  words  Malalta,  Maldika,  Malproksima, 
can  be  mastered  in  half  an  hour.  Can  the  Malhima,  Malami,  Malestimi,  Malsupre, 
possible  new  language  submit  a  more  sim-  which  signify  Lozv,  Thin,  Far,  Dark,  To 
pie  grammar  and  would  the  world  con-  Hate,  To  Despise,  Below,  etc.  Thus  all 
sent  to  reject  the  thoroughly  elaborated,  can  manufacture  for  themselves  the  op- 
well  tried  and  largely  diffused  Esperanto  posite  to  any  known  root  by  making  use 
in  favor  of  a  new  tongue,  whose  gram-  of  the  prefix  mal.  Also  in  is  used  to  form 
mar  could  possibly  be  mastered  in  twenty-  feminines.  Knowing  that  Patro,  Frato, 
five  minutes,  instead  of  in  thirty?  Filo,    Edzo,    Koko,    Bovo,    etc.,    mean 

And  as  all  words  of  the  most  interna-  Father,   Brother,  Son,   Husband,   Cock, 

tional  form  have  already  been  incorpo-  Bull,    one    need    not    learn    the    words 

rated  into  Esperanto  it  follows  that  these  Patrino,  Fratino,  Filino,  Edzino,  Kokino, 

words  must  constitute  the  vocabulary  of  Bovino,  etc.,   which   are   represented   in 

this  ideal  language.  English  by  the   totally   diflferent  words 

Let  all,   therefore,   rest  assured  that,  Mother,   Sister,   Daughter,    Wife,    Hen, 

altho  Esperanto  may  possibly  at  some  fu-  Cozv,  etc. 

ture   date    be    made    more    perfect,    the  A  further  example  is  afforded  by  the 

elaboration  of  a  new  scheme  is  absolute-  suffix  il,  which  indicates  an  instrument 

ly  out  of  the  question.  by  whose  instrumentality  an  action  takes 

(4)  What  are  the  principal  character-  place.     Thus,  having  learnt  that  Sonori, 
istics  of  Esperanto?  Kombi,  Kudri,  Plugi  mean   in   English 
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I'i)  l\ini!,,  (Omh,  Sviv  ami  I'loui^h,  vvc  al 
once  know  thai  Sononlo,  Koinhilo, 
Kudrilo,  ritii^ilo  iiK'aii  ./  lU-U,  Comb, 
Nccdli',  rioiti^Ji,  rc'speclivcly.  Of  these 
affixes,  which  serve  to  simplify  and  ab- 
breviate the  language  in  such  a  reiiiark- 
al)lc  maimer,  there  exist  about  forty  in 
b^speraiito. 

r'rom  every  word  one  can  form  for 
himself  the  substantive,  adjective,  vrrb. 
atlverb,  i)articiples,  etc.,  by  simi)ly  add 
ini*-  the  recpiisite  termination.  Take,  for 
example,  the  root  Mart,  which  signifies 
the  idea  of  Death.  All  know  at  once  that 
Morti  means  To  Pic,  Morto,  Death, 
Morta,  Mortal,  etc.,  for  all  iioniis  cud  in 
q,  present  infinitives  in  i,  adjectives  in 
0,  and  so  on. 

It  is,  therefore,  nnnecessary  to  learn 
these  parts  of  speech  separately.  One 
can  also  combine  any  preposition  with 
any  other  word  and  thus  obtain  without 
study  all  possible  shades  of  human 
thought.  Thanks  to  this,  Esperanto,  in 
spite  of  its  remarkable  simplicity,  is  as 
rich  and  flexible  as  any  existing  lan- 
guage. 

In  fine,  from  every  root-word  one  can 
form  an  endless  array  of  derivatives,  and 
that  root-word  is  generally  known  to  any 
educated  civilized  person,  as  Esperanto's 
vocabulary  consists  of  such  words  as 
are  used  in  the  majority  of  important 
languages  (such  as  Botaniko,  Direktoro, 
Telegrafo,  Portrcto,  Fornio,  etc.). 

Nowadays  Esperantists  of  one  nation- 
ality are  constantly  visiting  fellow  stu- 
dents abroad.  After  studying  the  lan- 
guage for  some  days  or  weeks,  many 
Esperantists  have  traversed  the  whole  of 
Europe,  which  has  hitherto  been  closed 
to  them.  At  all  points  they  meet  fellow 
Esperantists,  who  receive  them  as  breth- 
ren, and  with  whom  they  converse  on 
whatever  matter  they  please. 

Moreover,  one  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  one  can  be  understood  in  Esperanto 
not  merely  by  those  who  already  know 
that  language,  but  also  by  those  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  same !  Es- 
peranto is  so  constructed  that,  on  writing 
anything  in  the  language,  it  is  compre- 
hensible to  the  recipient,  thanks  to  a  com- 
pact dictionary  and  grammar  printed  in 
a  broadsheet.  This  is  a  unique  property 
not  possessed  by  any  national  tongue. 
Take,  as  illustration,  the  German  phrase : 


lih  7veiss  nuht  wo  ich  mcinen  stock 
i^elasscn  haljc."  (I  don't  know  where  I 
have  left  my  stick.)  On  refrrrin^  to  a 
( ierman  I'.nj^lish  dictionary  we  find :  "/ 
white  not  where  I  to  think  story  dispas- 
sionate property." 

'i'he  last  named  cjuality  of  l*'.s|)eranto 
has  an  incalculable  j)ractical  significance, 
for  it  at  once  makes  the  whole  world  able 
to  understand  a  solitary  Esf)crantist. 
When  the  latter  needs  to  write  a  letter 
to  any  foreign  country  he  no  longer  need 
seek  out  men  who  understand  the  lan- 
i^uagc  of  that  country  and  ask  them  to 
write  a  letter  for  him,  but  he  iiimsclf 
writes  direct  in  Esperanto,  anrl  incloses 
with  the  letter  the  broadsheet  already 
referred  to,  printed,  of  course,  \n  the  lan- 
guage of  the  recipient.  The  latter  is  at 
once  able  to  understand  the  letter. 

In  spite  of  its  purely  mathematical 
construction,  Esperanto  is  agreeable  to 
the  ear  withal.  In  sound  it  much  resem- 
bles Italian.  I  will  quote  the  following 
lines  to  illustrate  this: 

"  En    la    mondor.    venis    nova    sento, 
Tra   la   mondo   iras    forta   voko ; 
Per  fliigilo  de  facila  vento 
Nun  de  loko  fliigu  ghi  al  loko." 

(5)  What  is  the  present  condition  of 
Esperanto? 

At  the  present  time  there  scarcely  ex- 
ists any  country  which  does  not  contain 
many  Esperantists.  In  a  great  many 
cities  Esperanto  clubs  and  societies  exist, 
as  well  as  reading  circles  and  classes. 
Eor  example,  in  Paris  alone  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty  classes  in  Esperato  in 
various  parts  of  the  city. 

To  those  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  Es- 
peranto in  the  world  I  recommend  the 
brochure  published  by  the  Lyon  Esper- 
antist  Group.  As  a  result  of  an  inquiry 
based  on  information  from  all  Esper- 
antist  centers,  this  group  has  published 
''  La  diffusion  de  V Esperanto  dans  la 
monde."  The  committee  making  the  in- 
quiry consisted  of  the  following  persons : 
M.  Cledat,  head  of  the  Literary  Side  of 
the  Lyon  University,  Professor  of  Phil- 
ologr^'  at  the  Universitv  and  Director  of 
La  Revile  de  Philologie  Frangaise.  Dr. 
Dor,  Honorary  Professor  of  the  Berne 
University;  M.  Drodin,  Agent  de 
Change ;  M.  Ferouillat,  proprietor  of  the 
"  Lvon  Reoublicain  :  "  M.  Legouis,  Eng- 
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lish  professor  at  that  university  ;  M.  Of- 
fret,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  the  said 
university  and  Vice-President  of  the 
l-'rench  Mineralogical  Society,  as  well  as 
being  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Lyon 
Esperantist  Group ;  M.  Patricot,  Direc- 
tor of  an  assurance  society ;  M.  Quin- 
son,  silk  manufacturer;  M.  Soulier,  Pro- 
fessor of  Therapeutics  at  the  Lyon  Uni- 
versity (Medical  Side)  ;  M.  Toucheboeuf. 
retired   silk  manufacturer. 

Some  twenty-five  magazines  and  ga- 
zettes are  now  published  in  Esperanto, 
among  which  is  one  specially  devoted  to 
scientific  matters,  published  by  the  well- 
known  firm  Messrs,  Hachette,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  following  persons 
and  societies :  The  Erench  Physics  So- 
ciety, the  International  Society  of  Elec- 
tricians, Professors  Adelskjold  (Stock- 
holm), Appell  (Paris),  D'Arsonval 
(Paris),  Baudoin  de  Courtenay  (St. 
Petersburg),  Berthelot  (Paris),  Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte ;  Professors  Bouchard 
(Paris),  Becquerel  (Paris),  Brouardel 
(Paris),  Deslandres  (Paris),  Duclaux 
(Paris),  Forster  (Berlin),  Haller 
(Paris),  Henri  Poincare  (Paris),  Sir 
W.  Ramsay  (London),  General  Sebert 
(Paris). 

Esperanto  also  possesses  a  literature 
already  rich,  which,  in  addition  to  text- 
books and  dictionaries  in  nearly  all  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  original  works  and  transla- 
tions, including  metrical  translations  of 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Homer's  Iliad, 
Byron's  Cain,  and  many  others.  The 
titles  of  all  Esperanto  publications  are  to 
be  found  in  the  world-wide  "  Address 
Book  of  Esperantists,"  published  by 
Messrs.  Hachette,  of  Paris 

While  there  at  present  exists  scarcely 
a  single  important  country  in  the  civil- 
ized world  which  does  not  possess  its 
Esperanto  center  and  gazette,  the  United 
States  of  North  America  have  hitherto 
formed  a  strange  exception.  In  the 
United  States,  which,  owing  to  the  cos- 
mopolitan nature  of  their  inhabitants,  is 
bound  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  international  key  language, 
there  does  not  at  present  exist  any  cen- 
tral society  of  Esperantists.  There  is 
an  Esperanto  section  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exhibition,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 


will  arouse  nuich  new  interest  in  the  Es- 
peranto cause.  Pending  this  hai)py  state 
of  affairs  all  in  the  United  States  who 
wish  to  become  identified  with  the  move- 
ment, which  has  such  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  future  welfare  of  humanity, 
and  also  those  who  merely  wish  to  pro- 
cure the  Complete  Textbook  of  Esper- 
anto in  English  {price,  40  cents)  and 
The  Esperantist  Monthly  (75  cents  per 
annum)  should  apply  to  the  London  Es- 
j)eranto  Club,  41  Outer  Temple,  London, 
W.  C. 


EHPEUANTO. 

Ankorail  unii  cirkon- 
stanco  igis  in  in  por  lon(?a 
teujiK)  i)rokrasti  niian 
publikan  eliron  kun  la 
lingvo  :  duni  longa  tempo 
rt'stis  nesolvita  unu  prob- 
lemo,  kiu  havas  grandegan 
signifon  por  neCitrala  ling- 
vo. Mi  seiis  ke  ciu  diros 
al  mi:  "Via  lingvo [estos 
por  mi  utila  nur  tiam, 
kiam  la  tuta  mondo  gin 
akceptos  ;  tial  mi  ne  povas 
gin  akcepti  gis  tiam,  kiam 
gin  akcbptos  la  tuda  mon- 
do." Sedcar  la  "  mondo  " 
ne  estas  ebla  sen  antauaj 
apartaj  "unuoj,"  la  nefl- 
trala  lingvo  ne  povis  havi 
estontecon  gis  tiam,  kiam 
prosperos  fari  gian  utilon 
por  ciu  aparta  persono 
sendependa  de  tio,  cu  jam 
estas  la  lingvo  akceptita 
de  la  mondo  au  ne. 

Pri  tiu  ci  problem©  mi 
longe  pensis.  Fine  la  tiel 
nomataj  sekretaj  a  1  f  a  . 
betoj,  kiuj  ne  postuhs- 
ke  la  mondo  antaiie  ilin 
akceptu,  kaj  donas  al  tute 
nededicita  adresato  1  a 
eblon  kompreni  cion  skrib- 
itan  de  vi,  se  vi  nur  trans- 
donas  al  la  adresato  la 
slosilen—alkondukis  min 
al  la  penso  arangi  ankau 
la  lingvon  en  la  maniero 
de  tia  "slosilo,"  kiu,  en- 
havante  en  si  ne  S'>le  la 
tutan  vortaron,  sed  ankaiS 
la  tutan  grama-tikon  en 
la  formo  de  apartaj  ele- 
mentoj,  Tiu  ci  slosilo, 
tute  memstara  kaj  alfa- 
bete  ordita,  donus  la  eb- 
lon al  la  tute  nededicita 
adresato  de  kia  ajn  nacio 
tuj  kompreni  vian  Esper- 
antan  leteron. 
Warsaw,  Russia 


FREE   ENOLIHII   TKANHI..A- 
TION. 

Yet  another  circum- 
stance compelled  me  to 
I)ostpone  for  a  long  time 
the  appearance  of  my 
language;  for  many  years 
another  problem  of  im- 
mense importunce  to  a 
neutral  language  had  re- 
mained unsolved.  I  knew 
that  every  one  would  say 
"Your  language  will  be  of 
no  use  to  me  until  the 
world  at  large  accepts  it, 
so  I  shall  make  no  use 
of  it  until  every  one  else 
does."  But  since  the 
world  at  large  is  composed 
only  of  its  units,  my  neu- 
tral language  could  have 
no  future  until  it  was  of 
use  to  e^ch  separate  unit 
independently  of  whether 
the  world  at  large  ac- 
cepted it  or  not. 

This  problem  I  consid- 
ered for  a  long  while.  At 
last  the  so-called  secret 
alphabets,  which  do  not 
necessitate  any  prior 
knowledge  of  them,  and 
enable  any  person  not  in 
the  secret  to  understand 
all  that  is  written  if  you 
but  transmit  th.e  key, 
gave  me  an  idea,  I  ar- 
ranged my  language  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  such  a 
key,  inserting  not  only 
the  entire  dictionary  but 
also  the  whole  grammar 
in  the  form  of  Its  sepa- 
rate elements.  This  key, 
entirely  self -co  n  t  a  i  n  e  d 
and  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, enabled  any  one 
of  any  nationality  to  un- 
derstand without  further 
ado  a  letter  written  in 
Esperanto. 


L  i  t  c  r  a  t  LI  re 


Books  on   the  ( )l(l   Tcstanu'nl 

TiiK  lV)ok  of  Numbers  is  comiiu^nly 
considered  one  of  the  least  of  the  books 
of  Scripture,  l)()th  in  interest,  in  impor- 
tance and  in  reht;ious  vahic.  It  opens 
with  one  of  the  (hillest  and  most  mo- 
notonous sections  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  census  of  the  tribes  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  It  continues  through  ten  chap- 
ters with  descriptions  of  camp  arrange- 
ments, rehearsal  of  the  duties  of  the  sev- 
eral Levitical  families,  and  various  laws 
and  regulations  of  quite  minor  impor- 
tance. The  book  has  no  unity  of  sub- 
ject, and  narrative  and  legal  material  are 
mingled  in  such  confusion  that  there  is 
no  connected  story,  while  the  laws  are 
concerned  with  such  a  variety  of  topics 
that  they  oflfer  no  clear  view  of  Hebrew 
institutions.  Nevertheless,  Numbers  is 
our  sole  source  of  information  of  the  life 
of  Israel  in  the  desert,  the  nomadic  pe- 
riod of  Hebrew  history ;  it  contains  some 
of  the  earliest  fragments  of  poetry  pre- 
served in  the  Old  Testament,  is  our  chief 
authority  on  such  important  Hebrew  in- 
stitutions as  the  Levites  and  the  Naz- 
arites,  and  includes  the  story  of  Balaam, 
so  interesting  and  important  from  many 
points  of  view. 

A  good  commentary  on  Numbers  is, 
therefore,  very  necessary.  That  of  Pro- 
fessor Gray*  in  the  International  Critical 
Commentary  will  rank  as  one  of  the  best 
in  that  excellent  series.  It  is  a  work  of 
ripe  and  thorough  scholarship,  and  com- 
bines painstaking  exactness  and  accurate 
learning  with  sound  critical  judgment 
and  real  historical  insight.  The  author 
has  viewed  his  text,  not  as  a  mere  series 
of  lexicographical  puzzles,  but  as  a  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  a  nation.  He  has 
produced,  therefore,  not  only  a  com- 
mentary which  w^ill  be  likely  to  continue 
as  a  standard  for  many  years,  but  also  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  re- 
ligion and  history.  The  importance  of 
the  Numbers  is  in  such  points  as  the  law 

♦  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
Numbers.  By  Oeorge  Buchanan  Gray.  M.A.^  D.D. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $3.00. 


of  the  ordeal,  the  Nazaritc  cutting  of  the 
hair,  the  story  of  the  brazen  serpent — rc- 

llections  of  some  of  the  earliest  practices 
of  Hebrew  religion  -rather  than  in  the 
unhistorical  census  figures  and  descrip- 
tions   of    camp    arrangements    and    late 

j)riestly  institutions. 

The  division  of  Numbers  into  docu- 
mentary sources  is  practically  the  same  in 
the  commentary  and  in  the  new  transla- 
tion and  rearrangement  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Professor  Kent.t  Previous  en- 
deavors to  shojv  the  literary  structure  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  printing  devices 
have  seldom  gone  farther  than  the  Hexa- 
teuch.  The  Student's  Old  Testament  is 
to  classify  the  entire  Old  Testament  into 
six  volumes,  dividing  it  into  history, 
prophecy,  laws,  etc.  This  first  volume 
includes  the  historical  portions  as  far  as 
the  book  of  Ruth.  The  documents  are 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  the  text 
is  divided  into  convenient  sections  with 
appropriate  headings.  The  notes  are 
trustworthy,  tho  sometimes  too  brief,  and 
the  introduction  is  excellent,  presenting 
the  facts  as  to  the  legendary  character 
and  historical  untrustworthiness  of  much 
of  the  material  clearly,  but  without  need- 
less offense.  The  translation  aims  first 
at  exactness,  and  is  somewhat  literal. 
The  book  is  designed  for  popular  use, 
and  presents  the  present  conclusions  of 
Old  Testament  scholars  as  to  the  origin 
and  character  of  the  first  eight  books  of 
the  Bible  in  more  convenient  form  and  at 
less  cost  than  has  heretofore  been  avail- 
able. 

Mrs.  Thomas's  history  of  Israel  to  the 
time  of  Samuel?  is  designed  for  children. 
The  salient  incidents  are  selected,  and  the 
stories  are  retold  in  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting manner.  Reproduction  of  fa- 
mous paintings  of  scenes  described  in  the 
text  and  the  insertion  of  several  beauti- 
ful poems  founded  on  events  in  Israel's 
early  history    make  the  book  attractive. 

t  Narratives  of  the  Beginnings  of  Hebrew 
History.  Bj/  Charles  Foster  Kent.  Ph.D.  New 
York  :   Charles  Scribner's   Sons.     $2.75. 

4:  The  Early  Story  of  Israel.  By  Evelyn  L. 
Thomas.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  90 
cents. 
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But,  despite  the  purpose  announced  in 
the  editor's  preface  to  **  set  forth  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  results  of  liibHcal 
and  historical  criticism,"  the  story  of 
Israel  here  told  is  not  the  history  of 
Israel  as  Professors  Kent  and  Gray  un- 
derstand it.  It  is  the  history  written  by 
Stanley  40  years  ago,  not  the  history 
of  Welhauscn  and  H.  F.  Smith.  This 
may  be  better  for  children,  but  it  does 
not  fulfil  the  promise  made  for  the  book 
in  the  editor's  preface. 

Mr.  Todd's  volume  §  is  professedly  an 
application  of  the  bread-and-butter  the- 
ory of  history  to  the  Old  Testament.  It 
attempts  to  construct  Hebrew  history  on 
the  theory  that  "  the  two  main  preoccu- 
pations of  man,  wherever  we  find  him, 
are,  first,  to  earn  his  dinner,  and,  second, 
to  eat  it."  The  Israelite  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  religious  man,  "  saying  grace 
before  meat,  but  caring  nothing  for  the 
dinner."  Such  an  Israelite  is  a  "  ghost," 
a  *'  Hfeless  simulacrum  "  to  Mr.  Todd, 
and  he  proposes  a  history  '*  translated 
from  the  dreams  of  prophets  to  the  vital- 
ity of  practical  politics,  in  the  literal 
meaning  of  that  phrase,"  a  history 
"  made  actual  at  every  stage,"  in  which 
Israel's  religion  is  simply  ''  the  theolog- 
ical counterpart  of  the  city-state  of  Jeru- 
salem." 

If  the  author  had  carried  out  his  the- 
ory consistently  at  every  point,  his  book 
would  not  contain  the  excellent  inter- 
pretations of  Elisha,  Amos  and  Hosea 
which  it  offers.  Mr.  Todd  is  a  suggest- 
ive writer  and  a  man  of  broad  powers  of 
generalization,  and  his  history  is  better 
than  his  historical  principles.  The  con- 
clusion that  the  Old  Testament  is  "  the 
epos  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,"  that  that 
disaster  and  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed form  the  subject  of  the  whole, 
that  the  parallel  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  city-states  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean rather  than  in  the  world-empires 
of  Asia,  may  not  win  favor ;  but  many  of 
the  details  in  Hebrew  history  are  de- 
scribed with  remarkable  power  and  vivid- 
ness, and  the  work  commands  one's  in- 
terest and  suggests  new  points  of  view 
and  new  interpretations  of  many  events. 
The  book  is  better  in  details  than  in  its 
larger  outline,  tho  conjectures  sometimes 

§  Politics  and  Religion  in  Ancient  Israel, 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Todd,  M.A.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.50. 


have  too  much  color  of  facts,  as  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  Levites  were  descend- 
ants of  the  Canaanites  (p.  62),  that 
David  received  Hebron  from  the  Philis- 
tines (p.  76),  that  the  members  of  the 
early  prophetic  order  could  be  known 
from  tattooing  on  the  face  (p.  91).  The 
argument  for  the  importance  of  Elisha 
(p.  150)  and  the  description  of  Assyria 
(p.  114)  remind  one  of  the  best  writing 
of  George  Adam  Smith. 


The  Eighteenth  Century 


* 


In  the  death  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  we 
have  lost  our  best  contemporary  critic. 
Cool,  cautious,  shrewd,  reasonable,  la- 
borious, he  represents,  in  English,  criti- 
cism of  the  advanced  and  modern  type, 
criticism  historical  and  scientific  at  its 
best.  That  criticism  had  and  still  has  its 
disadvantages.  It  is  too  exclusively  ex- 
planatory, too  much  inclined  to  deal  with 
books  as  phenomena  which  have  only  to 
be  accepted  and  accounted  for  as  results 
of  something  else,  too  negligent  of  the 
message  in  the  pursuit  of  accessories  and 
conditions.  For,  after  all,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  scholarship  and  criti- 
cism ;  and  whereas  the  scholar  exists  to 
restore  and  rehabilitate  the  past,  the 
critic  exists  to  discover  and  reveal  what 
lesson  it  may  have  for  the  present.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  if  the  distinction  is 
to  be  made,  we  must  recognize  that  there 
is  more,  perhaps,  of  the  scholar  than  of 
the  critic  in  Stephen's  work. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  has 
ever  attempted  to  read  another  literature 
than  that  of  his  own  period  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  on  without  some  knowledge 
of  the  political  and  social  conditions  of 
the  time.  And  the  statement  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  is  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  local  and  occasional.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  much  in  that  literature 
which  is  likely  to  be  of  great  value  to  us 
at  present  if  we  could  but  read  it.  Its 
great  strength,  for  instance,  is  a  keen 
sense  for  intellectual  order.  If  you  are 
looking  for  mystery,  illusion,  wonder, 
you  shall  not  find  them  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  you  will  find,  instead,  rea- 
son, good  sense,  a  sharp  eye  for  conduct 

*  English  Literature  and  Socihty  in  this 
EiGiiTBBNTH  CENTURY.  By  LesUe  Stephen.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.00. 
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and  cliar.iclcr.  TU'sidcs,  it  was  a  litera- 
ture of  tlic  whole,  of  all  the  very  best 
tlieii"  was  in  its  lime,  a  literature  neither 
rnstic  nor  proxincial,  l»til  n'haii  and  nr- 
hanc.  1 1  is  hv  these  (|nalities  that 
eijT;"hteen(li  ei-iilnrv  literatnre  is  classiral 
— by  its  hatred  for  eonfnsion,  obsenrity 
and  vai^ncnoss.  Its  v'irtncs  are  pro- 
priety, moderation  and  taste.  And  if  it 
has  also  the  defects  of  its  virtnes — if  it 
falls  into  connnonplacencss,  artificiality 
and  doj^inatisin — yet  it  docs  at  best  offer 
a  corrective  to  some  of  our  most  invet- 
erate faults.  The  difHicnlty  is  to  pi'ct  at  it 
properly,  and  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out an  undcrstandincc  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  of  which  the  literature  is,  in  Ste- 
phen's opinion,  but  a  function  or  "  by- 
product." This,  then,  is  the  jfifice  that 
the  volume  fulfils  and,  on  the  whole,  ful- 
fils admirably. 

Literature,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is 
mainly  a  mode  of  social  activity.  It  con- 
sists largely  in  applying-  a  set  of  "  sym- 
bols "  to  the  ideas  which  happen  to  be 
in  power,  and  is  therefore  determined  (as 
far  as  it  is  calculable,  for  genius  is  al- 
lowed to  be  an  incalculable  term)  by  the 
community  in  which  it  flourishes  and 
particularly  that  part  of  the  community 
which  constitutes  the  reading  public.  In 
this  way  is  made  up  "  the  literary  organ," 
including  public  and  authors  with  the 
ideas  which  they  represent ;  and  the  prob- 
lem, at  least  for  our  present  critic,  is  to 
determine  this  literary  organ  for  any 
given  period.  As  regards  the  solution, 
the  book  is  a  sort  of  digest  of  the  writer's 
former  works — his  ''  English  Thought  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  his  lives  of 
Johnson,  Pope  and  Swift — from  the 
point  of  view  of  literature.  In  this  way 
the  volume  has  a  body,  a  solidity,  a  com- 
pactness very  rare  indeed  in  current  criti- 
cism. Some  blemishes  there  are.  He  is 
inclined  from  time  to  time  to  drop  into  a 
kind  of  pseudo-scientific  jargon.  He 
misses,  it  seems  to  us,  the  right  point  of 
view  for  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration, 
treating  it  like  tragi-comedy  and  not  pure 
comedy.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  perform- 
ance is,  in  general  method,  an  example  to 
literary  history  and  is  likely  to  remain  a 
model  to  English  literary  scholarship  for 
many  a  day. 


William    Pepper 

Toward  the  middle  oi  the  last  century 
a  comi)any  of  (luiet-hwin^;  Philadel- 
phians,  seekinj^  an  afternoon  nap  at  a 
summer  hotel,  were  aroused  by  a  tremen- 
dous hubbub  in  the  corridor.  The  noise 
maker  j)roved  to  be  a  four  year  old, 
armed  with  two  sticks,  with  which  he 
beat  on  the  doors  of  the  various  bed- 
rooms, shouting  the  while  at  the  tojj  of 
his  lungs:  "No  one  shall  sleep  in  this 
house  this  afternoon,  I  say,  if  I  can  help 
it !  "  This  four  year  old  was  William 
Pepper.  Fifty  years  afterward  some  one 
hearing  this  story  of  his  infancy  re- 
marked :  "  And  no  one  has  slept  in  Phila- 
delphia for  years  because  of  that  same 
William  Pepper."  This  story,  which 
Professor  Thorf>c  tells,  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  and  his  life.  He  set  out  to 
wake  up  Philadelphia,  and,  with  cease- 
less and  restless  energy,  he  pounded  on 
the  door  of  every  Philadelphian  who  tried 
to  sleep,  demanding  his  assistance  in 
work,  civic  or  educational,  until  he  had 
levied  a  contribution  of  money,  time  or 
energy. 

Professor  Thorpe  gives  this  brief 
resume  of  his  public  work  for  Philadel- 
phia: He  founded  the  University  Hos- 
pital, the  Commercial  Museums  and  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library ;  he  reorgan- 
ized and  recreated  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  he  improved  the  city 
water  supply;  he  produced  an  entire 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind 
of  Philadelphia  toward  education  and  the 
ideals  of  life.  To  carry  out  his  educa- 
tional and  other  plans  he  raised  about 
$10,000,000.  He  was  himself  one  of  the 
most  liberal  givers  for  these  purposes 
and  Professor  Thorpe  estimates  his  gifts 
at  a  half  million  of  dollars,  which  he 
earned  in  the  practice  of  an  exacting  pro- 
fession. 

Professor  Thorpe  divides  his  treat- 
ment of  Dr.  Pepper's  life  into  three  parts : 
Physician  and  Medical  Writer,  Educator, 
Citizen,  in  each  of  which  aspects  he  fol- 
lows his  career  chronolosficallv.  The 
story  of  his  youth  and  ancestry  is  incor- 
porated in  the  first  part,  which  deals  with 
him  as  physician  and  medical  writer.  In 
this  part,  commencing  with  his  birth,  we 

*  William  Pepper,  M.D  ,  LL.D.  By  Francis  New- 
ton Thorpe.  Philadelphia  and  London  :  J.  B.  LJp- 
pincott  Company.  1904.     Pp.  555  ;  6^4  x  9. 
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follow  his  life  step  by  step  to  \H()S>,  when 
he  died,  worn  out,  at  the  a^e  of  fifty- four. 
In  the  second  part,  *'  The  University,"  re- 
turning ti>  i86j,  when  he  was  nineteen, 
we  follow  his  life  on  another  side  to  his 
resig^nation  of  the  office  of  provost  in 
1894  at  the  a^e  of  fifty-one,  after  he  had 
held  office  for  thirteen  years.  Incidents 
and  characteristics,  which  j^ive  such  a 
revelation  as  the  book  affords  of  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  the  man,  and  the  account 
of  his  closing  years,  with  the  struj^^<^le 
against  increasin^cf  physical  infirmities, 
brought  on  by  excessive  work,  are  in- 
cluded in  i)art  three,  **  The  Citizen." 

As  a  physician  Dr.  Pepper  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  medical  science, 
not  by  direct  discovery,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  of  the  discov- 
eries of  others.  He  brought  together  and 
made  accessible  the  latest  and  best  re- 
sults. Outside  of  his  medical  writings, 
Dr.  Pepper  was  the  author  of  numerous 
articles  on  education,  addresses  before 
learned  societies  and  the  like.  One  ad- 
dress, his  presidential  address  before  the 
first  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  in 
1893,  seems  to  have  produced  so  strong 
an  impression  on  the  representatives  from 
Spanish  America  as  to  win  him  a  fame 
in  Mexico  greater,  probably,  than  that 
which  he  enjoyed  at  home. 

Inasmuch  as  his  activities  as  physician, 
educator  and  citizen  did  not  occupy  dif- 
ferent portions  of  his  career,  but  were 
contemporanons,  Professor  Thorpe's 
method  of  treatment  of  his  subject  is  ar- 
tistically faulty.  Moreover,  his  picture 
is  one-sided.  It  represents  only  virtues 
and  achievements,  and  because  there  are 
no  shadows  the  portrait  is  neither  so  in- 
teresting nor  so  true  to  nature  as  it 
should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very 
faults  of  the  book  serve  to  bring  out 
most  strikingly  certain  salient  features  of 
Dr.  Pepper's  life  and  character.  There  is 
a  sense  of  constant  rush  and  hurry.  You 
seek  to  become  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man  behind  his  ceaseless 
activities  and  find  an  engine,  whirring 
and  grinding  relentlessly.  There  is  no 
record  of  close  friendships.  He  looks  on 
the  men  and  women  about  him  as  ma- 
terial to  be  used  for  some  purpose ;  and 
as  for  himself — he  is  pushed  onward  by 
an  irresistible  necessity  of  motion ;  the 
fires   have   been    lighted   and    he   cannot 


stop.  Professor  Thorpe  says  that  this  in- 
satiable need  of  activity  was  like  a  disease. 
What  he  achieved  was  wonderful ;  but 
one  lays  down  the  book  with  a  feeling 
that  it  is  not  the  story  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
splendid  machine. 

The    Life    of   Frederic     William    Farrar.       By 

his  Sou,  Re^itiald  Farrar.     New  York:  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     ;5?2.oo. 

Mr.  Reginald  h'arrar  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  announced  himself  as  editor  of 
the  Life  of  his  leather;  for  the  volume 
presents  something  distinctly  new  in 
biography.  Only  part  of  it  has  been 
written  by  Mr.  Farrar.  It  is  a  com- 
posite work,  of  which  Mr.  Farrar  is 
editor;  for  nearly  every  one  who  was 
long^  in  close  contact  with  the  late  Dean 
of  Canterbury  at  any  time  in  his  life — 
at  school  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  Lon- 
don ;  at  Cambridge  University ;  at  Marl- 
borough, as  an  assistant  master;  at  Har- 
row in  the  same  capacity ;  again  at 
Marlborough,  as  Fleadmaster;  at  St.  Mar- 
garet's and  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
finally  at  Canterbury — has  contributed 
to  the  volume,  and  Mr.  Farrar  has  done 
little  more  than  knit  together  these 
numerous  reminiscences  of  men  and 
women  who  were  associated  with  the 
Dean  in  his  long,  busy,  and  eminently 
successful  life.  This  is  not  said  in  the 
least  as  a  disparagement  of  the  book. 
It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Mr.  Far- 
rar's  to  adopt  this  plan.  It  saved 
him  much  work,  and  the  result  is 
a  better  biography  of  Dean  Farrar  than 
perhaps  could  have  been  produced  by  the 
orthodox  method,  seeing  that  the  biog- 
rapher was  the  Dean's  son;  and,  more- 
over, the  plan  saved  Mr.  Farrar  from 
pronouncing  some  judgments  which  a 
son  is  not  usually  the  best  person  to  form 
and  promulgate.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure, moreover,  has  another  good  re- 
sult in  a  biography  of  a  man  of  such 
strong  character  and  varied  achieve- 
ments as  Dean  Farrar.  It  brings  us  into 
close  personal  relationship  with  the  men 
and  women  who  were  his  friends;  and 
in  the  case  of  Dean  Farrar  it  is  remark- 
able with  how  many  men  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  their  own  particular 
work  in  life  he  was  brought  into  close 
contact  and  active  association.  The  list 
is  too  long  to  be  quoted,  but  it  includes 
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111(11  as  f.ii   loiiiotc  from  Dt'.'in  l''arrar  in 
the  latrr  work  of  his  life,  as  llu'  laic*  Sir 
J'jivviii  Arnold,  lor  nujir  than  forty  years 
editorial  writer  on  the  Daily  Tvlciirafyli; 
and    Mr.   Cioor^c    W.    Knssell,    who   lias 
hecn  so  lon^  of  the  Manchester  Ciuinlian 
stall";   and   to   take   two   more   instances 
at      random,       Professor      lieesly      and 
\\n\^c    Vernon    LnshinL!:ton,    who    were 
ionj;-  Mr.   hrederic   Uarri.son's  associates 
in   the   Positivist  movement   in    London. 
Several  of  the  eontrihntors  to  this  com- 
posite   hioj^raphy    ex|)ress    their    rej^ret 
that  Dean  Farrar  was  not  of  the  Bishop's 
Bench  in  the  llonse  of  Lords.     Bnt  there 
need  be  no  rei^ret  that  Dean  Karrar  was 
not    so    promoted.      lie    hroui^ht    Marl- 
boronc;h  into  front  rank  amonpf  JMi£]^lish 
schools,  and  if  he  had  p^one  to   Halifax 
in  1875,  when  Disraeli  offered  him  one 
of  the'  richest   livini^s   in   England,   and 
had  thence  been  called  to  the   Bishop's 
jLiench,  it  is  probable  that  the  restoration 
of   St.   Mari::^aret's   Westminster   and   of 
Canterbury   Cathedral    might  have  had 
to  wait  for  many  years ;  for  men  of  en- 
ergy   and    resourcefulness,  Hke    Farrar 
are  not  too  numerous  in  the  Church  of 
England.      Farrar   did    not    lack    prizes 
even   in   the   Church,   and   wherever   he 
went — Marlborough,  Harrow,   St.   Mar- 
garet's   and    Canterbury — he    left    rich 
traditions  of  success.    Had  he  been  pro- 
moted to  the  Episcopal  bench  he  might 
have  been  put  beyond  the  reach  of  pub- 
lishers,  who  knew  the  selling  value  of 
his  name,  and   might  have  left  undone 
some  book-niaking,  useful  perhaps,  but 
that  might  have  beeii  done  by  men  who 
had    not   the    opportunities    of   valuable 
work     as     were     always     before     Dean 
Farrar.      In     this     event,     Mr.     Farrar 
would  have  been  spared  the  task  of  de- 
fending   some    of    his    father's    literary 
work  from  the  critics. 

Fort    Amity.     By  A    T.  Quill er-Couch.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     ^1.50. 

This  story  deals  with  the  movement 
of  the  British  upon  French  Canada,  and 
opens  with  the  storming  of  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1758.  Unlike  the  average  his- 
torical novelist,  the  author  considers  this 
period  in  relation  to  what  has  trans- 
pired before,  and  with  a  long  perspective 
upon  the  ultimate  future.     This  results 


in   a   nifxleration   of   literary   cxf>'  ■\ 

that  will  seem  tame  to  those  rea<l«  ;  .  ....  > 
have  accustomed  their  ima^^inalion  to 
the  average  blood  heaterl  romance  of  thi% 
class.  The  fact  is,  Oniller-(>)nrli  is  not 
so  much  a  dramatist  as  he  is  the  painter 
of  dramatic  situations.  He  writen  with 
that  air  of  detachment  whicli  !)elongs 
primarily  to  the  scholarly  and  philoso- 
phic mind.  lie  regards  characters  and 
events  as  so  much  literary  material  to 
be  worked  up;  and  beneath  his  unim- 
passioned  ])en,  the  fiercest  battle  be- 
comes merely  an  admirably  drawn  pic- 
ture of  the  strife.  He  has  no  gift  for 
creating  the  life  illusion.  Yet  few  writ- 
ers surpass  him  in  accuracy  and  delic^rv 
of  literary  style. 

Man  and  Superman  :  A  Comedy  and  a  Philos- 
ophy. By  G.  r>eriiard  Shaw,  lircntano's. 
$1.25. 

Probably  the  fantastic  genius  of  i:ier- 
nnrd  Shaw  has  never  sparkled  with 
greater  brilliancy  than  in  hi^  latest  play, 
Man  and  Superman,  a  modern  Don  Juan, 
as  he  announces  it,  and  only  such  an  in- 
terpretation of  that  hero  as  that  author 
and  no  other  is  capable  of  creating.  In- 
stead of  finding  the  old  libertine  swagger- 
ing about  amidst  the  broken  hearts  of  his 
helpless  adorers,  he  plays  now  before  us 
in  what  the  author  regards  as  the  true 
role,  the  role  of  every  man,  in  fact,  who 
is  not  a  poet  or  an  artist — namely,  that 
of  the  commonest  quarry,  hunted  down 
by  any  woman  who  hapens  to  be  on  the 
spot  and  who  wants  him.  And.no  matter 
how  well  he  understands  and  how,  when 
crowded  into  close  quarters,  he  leaps  into 
his,  automobile  and  drives  to  the  wild- 
nesses  of  the  mountains  of  Spain,  he  is 
overtaken  easily  by  the  lady  and  led  a 
piteous  captive  to  the  matrimonial  sacri- 
fice. It  is  the  new  woman  no  more  than 
it  is  the  old ;  they  have  always  done  this 
way  from  the  days  of  the  garden,  only 
we  have  pretended  they  did  not  in  the 
romances  of  literature,  because,  wxll — it 
has  been  more  befitting  to  masculine  dig- 
nity to  have  it  so,  in  the  first  place,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  romances  were  not 
written  in  sympathy  with  the  ordinary 
man,  and  our  hero,  after  all.  is  but  the 
ordinary.  And  yet  here  is  contradiction 
in  the  argument,  for  he  is  proclaimed 
from  the  beginning  to  be  a  genius,  and 
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io  prove  his  ri^lu  to  tlic  tiile  is  a  deadly 
loii^  dream  ut  the  Mozart  character  in 
the  third  act  and  a  characteristically  dras- 
tic "Revolutionist's  Handbook"  in  the 
appendix,  that  he  is  said  to  have  written 
before  his  capture.  Its  philosophy,  how- 
ever, is  as  weak  as  his  character,  since  it 
advocates  the  breeding  of  a  new  race,  the 
Superman,  Nietzsche's  Uebermensch,  in 
order  to  save  the  world  from  democracy. 
But  since  it  is  avowed  that  the  chance 
Superman  is  never  recognized  when  met 
with,  and  since  he  alone  is  free  from  the 
wiles  of  women,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  hope 
for  such  a  race,  and  once  through  with 
this  whirlwind  of  cleverness,  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  preface  that  he 
knows  Httle  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
about  the  matter,  but  we  are  glad  that  we 
like  his  play,  preface  and  appendix,  all 
delightfully  witty  and  paradoxical. 


Christian  Socialism  in  England.  By  Arthur 
V.  Woodworth,  Ph.D.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     ;$i.oo 

This  is  an  accurate  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  two  movements  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  England,  both  inspired  by  Rev. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  the  first  personally,  the 
second  through  his  writings.  Of  the  first 
movement,  which  began  about  1848  and 
was  helped  by  Kingsley,  Hughes,  Lud- 
low and  other  stalwarts,  much  has  been 
written  before,  and  this  book  says  noth- 
ing new.  Of  the  second  movement,  in- 
augurated by  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam  in 
1877  and  continued  more  prosperously  by 
the  Christian  Social  Union  since  1889,  the 
writer  gives  •  a  trustwortliy  account, 
rather  fuller  than  the  small  volume  of 
the  movement  justifies.  The  title  of«the 
book  is  misleading,  tho  justified  by  usage 
as  to  the  first  movement,  for  all  the  so- 
cieties concerned  declined  to  advocate 
Socialism.  "  Maurice  never  questioned 
the  right  of  private  propery  so  long  as 
the  owner  realized  his  social  responsi- 
bility, and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union  would  un- 
doubtedly agree  with  this  to-day."  By  ig- 
noring all  religious  socialistic  movements 
■outside  the  Episcopal  Church  the  author 
shows  that  scornful  spirit  of  exclusive- 
ness  which  makes  the  Nonconformists 
justly  rage.  Since  the  societies  he  de- 
scribes were  certainly  not  Socialist  and 
were  only  narrowly  Christian,  he  would 


have  better  justihed  his  title  by  describing 
also  the  Labor  Churches  and  the  social 
work  of  the  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists  and  others.  The  Labor 
Churches,  started  by  John  Trevor,  a  Uni-  • 
tarian  minister  in  Manchester,  atone  for 
their  lack  of  theological  dogma  by  their 
greater  precision  of  economic  thought. 
The  Congregational  Union  and  others 
through  their  Home  Missionary  Commit- 
tees insist  quite  as  strongly  as  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union  upon  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  the  works  of  Rev.  Percy 
Alden  at  Mansfield  House,  Canning 
Town,  and  of  Rev.  M.  Stead  at  Browning 
House,  South  London,  are  quite  as  Chris- 
tian and  as  socialistic  as  the  List  of  Fair 
Shops,  the  little  circulating  libraries,  the 
Sermons  in  Lent  and  the  other  valuable 
but  not  world-stirring  activities  described 
in  this  volume. 

The  Seiners.     By  J.  B.  Connolly.     New  York  : 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     ;^i.5o. 

The  Seiners  is  a  novel  which  has 
caused  one  reviewer  to  rate  its  author 
with  Jack  London  and  Stewart  Edward 
White.  It  is  not  equal  to  that,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  first-rate  story  of 
open-air  adventure.  Its  theme  is  the  life 
of  the  Gloucester  fishermen.  The  author 
has  seen  fit  to  introduce  them  and  their 
affairs  on  shore,  and  this  part  of  the  story 
drags ;  but  when  they  have  put  to  sea 
and  are  in  sight  of  the  mackerel  The 
Seiners  is  as  jolly  reading  as  any  man 
could  want.  It  is  told  with  splendid 
verve,  and  its  characters  are  alive  and  its 
humor  delightful.  There  is  a  boat  race 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  we  advise  no 
one  who  cares  for  boat  races  to  miss  the 
story  of  the  victory  of  the  "  able  *  John- 
nie Duncan  '  sailin'  across  the  line  on  her 
side  and  her  crew  sittin'  out  on  the  keel." 

The  Confessions  of  a  Club  Woman.  By 
Agnes  Surbridge.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.    ;?i.5o. 

A  novel  dedicated  to  "  The  average 
club  woman,  that  product  of  modern 
conditions,  wherein  are  commingled  all 
the  virtues  and  some  of  the  faults  of  her 
sex."  And  after  careful  perusal,  we  can 
imagine  the  fury  which  will  fill  the  heart 
of  that  "  average  club  woman  "  when 
she  reads  the  book,  which  professes  to 
portray  her  "  as  she  is."     It  is  scarcely 
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fair  to  her.  wlialcvcr  lirr  faults  may  b<'. 
to  take  up  a  colU'ctimi  of  ahsnrditics 
from  all  the  woman's  cliihs  in  the  coun- 
try in  order  to  foist  them  all  upon  the 
Chica^^o  elul)  to  which  the  pretty,  am- 
hitious  wife  of  the  j^M'occr  helon^^ed.  The 
author  has  industriously  gleaned  in  the 
wide  field  (^f  ^ossij),  and  we  susj)ect  her, 
Hkc  another  Ruth,  to  have  been  favored 
with  a  few  stray  handfuls  of  "  club 
stories,"  which  some  kindly  Boaz  has 
qenerously  let  fall  in  her  way.  The  book 
resembles  a  recent  novel  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Van  Vorst  in  its  manifest  special  plead- 
inj^;-,  and  its  exa^-.c^cration  of  the  dani^ers 
of  such  an  imiocent  playthinjT^  as  a 
'*  literary  club  "  in  the  hands  of  the 
jnodem  Minerva. 

Literary    Notes 

Theism  Under  Natural  Law,  by  Edward 
Softly.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  $1.50. 
This  book  is  not  likely  to  find  favor  with  either 
theist  or  atheist.  It  will  neither  please  the  one 
nor  convince  the  other. 

. ..  .The  Transfigured  Sackcloth,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Watkinson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co..  $1.25.  This  volume  is  a  series  of  ser- 
mons, and  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  books  by 
Mr.  Watkinson.  It  is  to  be  commended  with- 
out reserve. 

. ..  .Poultney  Bigelow  has  just  completed  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  "  German  Struggle  for 
Liberty."  and  has  left  Munich  for  a  second 
cruise  down  the  Danube,  in  order,  as  he  says, 
"  to  pump  in  some  ozone  against  my  winter 
lecturing  in  Boston  University," 

...."The  Financial  Red  Book  of  America," 
published  by  the  Financial  Directory  Associa- 
tion, 25  West  Broadway,  New  York,  aims  to 
contain  the  names  and  addresses,  classified  by 
cities  and  States,  of  all  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  worth  over  $300,000.  We  note 
several  errors  and  omissions,  but  not  more  than 
is  inevitable  in  so  difficult  a  compilation. 

....The  great  interest  awakened  within  the 
last  few  years  in  genealogical  research  is  re- 
sulting in  the  publication  of  many  excellent 
family  histories,  and  among  the  best  of  these, 
both  in  form  and  completeness,  is  that  on  the 
Barclays.  This  is  a  volume  of  474  large  octavo 
pages,  entitled  "  The  Barclays  of  New  York : 
Who  They  Are  and  Who  They  Are  Not.  and 
Some  Other  Barclays,"  by  R.  Burnham  Mof- 
fat, and  published  by  R.  G.  Cooke,  New  York. 
$5.00.  The  index  of  related  families  will  give 
an  interest  to  others  not  of  the  name. 


!»chhles 

WiiF.N  you  borrow  an  umbrella,  for  hcavcn'i 
.sake,  why  don't  you  return  it? — Atchison  Globe. 

FROM    A    PIIYSiaAN's    STANDPOI.ST. 

He  who  cats  and  runs  away 
Will   have  dy.s-pcp  si-a  some  day. 

— Balttmore  American. 

. ..  .There's  nothing  so  deficient  in  a  scnw  of 
humor  as  the  editor  of  a  comic  ma^ajrinc — many 
of  them  seem  positively  unable  to  ever  take  a 
jokr. — Life. 

...  .A  girl  may  come  home  from  her  vacation 
boasting  nineteen  proposals  in  two  weeks,  and 
still  have  spent  no  time  with  more  than  one 
man. — Harper's  Bazar. 

.  ..  .Cardetur:  "This  here  is  a  tobacco  plant 
in  full  flower."  Lady:  "How  very  interesting! 
And  how  long,  will  it  be  before  the  cigars  are 


ripe 


-New  Yorker. 


....Slie:  "Do  you  really  enjoy  whist.  Mr. 
Finesse?"  He:  "Do  I  enjoy  it?  Not  at  all, 
madam ;  not  at  all.  I  play  a  distinctly  scientific 
game." — Boston  Transcript, 

...  .Employer:  ''Yes,  I  advertised  for  a 
strong  boy.  Think  you  will  fill  the  bill  ?  "  Ap- 
plicant: "Well,  I  just  finished  lickin'  nineteen 
other  applicants  out  in  de  hall." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

.  . . .  A :  "I  don't  hear  you  talking  about  your 
vegetable  gardens  any  more.  Don't  these  heavy 
rains  suit  you?"  B:  "Well,  they  enable  us  to 
raise  some  things  successfully."  A :  "  What, 
for  instance  ?  "  B  :  "  Umbrellas,  mostly." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

...."Do  you  not  sometimes  have  soulful 
yearnings  which  you  long  to  convey  in  words, 
but  cannot?"  asked  the  sentimental  girl.  "Yes, 
indeed."  replied  the  young  man.  "  I  was  once 
dreadfully  anxious  to  send  home  for  money 
and  I  didn't  have  the  price  of  a  telegram." — 
Stray  Stories. 

...  .Unreliable:  Edyth:  "So  your  engage- 
ment with  Tom  has  been  declared  off.  eh  ? " 
Mayme:  **  Yes.  He  promised  to  return  the  lock 
of  my  hair  that  adorns  his  locket,  but  he  has 
failed  to  do  so."  Edyth:  "Well,  I  never  did 
have  much  faith  in  those  alleged  hair  restorers." 
— Chicago  News. 

....The  Strategy  of  Samuel.  —  Proud 
Father:  "I  tell  you,  sir.  that  boy  of  mine  will 
be  a  wonder !  "  Friend  (wearily)  :  "  What 
wonderful  thing  has  he  done  now?"  Proud 
Father:  "Why.  the  other  day  he  ate  all  the 
preserves  in  the  pantry.  I  overheard  him  say, 
as  113  smeared  the  cat's  face  with  the  stuff: 
'  I'm  sorry.  Tom,  to  do  this,  but  I  can't  have  the 
old  folks  suspect  me.'  " — Smart  Set. 


Editorials 


Thr  Irish-American  Vote 

Just  as  the  negro  vote  has  been  solidly 
Republican,  so  the  Irish  vote  has  been 
solidly  Democratic.  A  Democratic  nej^ro 
has  been  as  rare  as  a  speckled  blackbird, 
and  a  Republican  Irishman  about  as 
scarce  as  snakes  in  Ireland.  Why  the 
nec^roes  should  avoid  the  Democratic 
Party  is  plain  enough;  records,  plat- 
forms and  candidates  settle  it.  But  why 
should  not  an  Irishman  be  a  Republican? 

A  reason  given  is  that  the  Irish  were 
compelled  to  go  into  the  Democratic 
Party  at  the  time  of  the  "  American  " 
'*  Knownothing "  party  in  the  fifties, 
when  a  large  Irish  immigration  had  been 
coming  into  this  country.  The  principles 
of  that  secret  party,  with  its  lodges,  were 
to  shut  out  the  Irish  Catholics  and  put 
none  but  native  Americans  in  office.  That 
was  the  time  when  a  mob  burned  down  a 
convent  in  Charleston,  Mass.,  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  which  were  left  as  a  monu- 
ment of  bigotry.  Such  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  party,  but  it  was  in  good  measure 
a  policy  and  a  blind  on  the  part  of  the 
Free-Soilers  who  joined  it  to  kill  the 
Whig  party',  and  this  they  completely  did  ; 
so  that  wdiile  the  Silver-gray,  mossback 
Whigs  remained  a  while  as  a  remnant, 
and  finally  joined  the  Democratic  Party, 
the  bulk  of  them,  with  all  the  old  Free- 
scilers,  made  up  the  new  Republican 
Party.  Thus  there  being  no  Whig  Party, 
and  the  Knownothings  like  wild  fire  cap- 
turing the  States,  the  Irish  were  com- 
pelled to  join  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
there  they  have  remained. 

But  the  War  came  on  when  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  in  power,  and  the  Irish 
Catholics  did  grand  work  in  the  army, 
and  no  one  could  suspect  the  Republican 
Party  any  longer  of  hostility  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Then  when  the  Plumed 
Knight,  James  G.  Blaine,  was  the  candi- 
date in  1884,  a  certain  number  of  the 
Irish  followed  his  banner,  and  perhaps 
more  would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
Burchardism  of  "  Rum.  Romanism  and 
Rebellion."  The  crowding  of  the  Irish 
in  the  cities,  with  their  clannishness,  has 
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kei)t  lliciii  almost  wholly  in  their  old 
party. 

And  yet  there  has  been  some  reason 
why  the  better  and  more  progressive 
class  of  Irishmen  should  escape  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  rule  of  Irish 
Tammany  has  been  a  discredit  to  the 
race,  and  some  have  resented  the  reputa- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  most 
progressive  ecclesiastic  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  Archbishop  Ireland,  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  there  are  Catholic  papers 
which  seem  to  be  quite  as  sympathetic 
with  the  same  party,  but  they  are  such  as 
venture  on  a  certain  independence  as  well 
as  intelligence. 

Suri)rising  and  interesting  in  this  re- 
lation is  the  present  attitude  of  The  Pilot, 
of  Boston.  That  paper  is  the  oldest  and 
most  influential  organ  of  Catholic  and 
Irish-American  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  it  has  been  edited  by 
laymen  and  not  by  priests,  while  always 
quite  loyal  to  the  Church.  Its  editors 
have  numbered  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Irish-Americans,  including 
Thomas  Darcy  Magee,  of  the  Canadian 
Tvlinistr.y,  and  John  Boyle  O'Reilly;  and 
now  it  is  edited  with  equal  ability  by 
James  Jeffrey  Roche,  the  well-known  au- 
thor and  poet.  The  paper  has  been  gen- 
erally Democratic ;  but  while  Republican 
journals  have  lost  courage  on  the  ques- 
tion of  justice  and  equal  privilege  for  all 
races  in  our  country.  The  Pilot  has  main- 
tained a  record  of  real  conviction  which 
has  been  our  unfailing  admiration.  • 

Now  comes  the  surprise  and,  we  be- 
lieve, the  omen  of  good.  The  Pilot,  for 
seventy  years  the  unfailing  champion  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  gives  its  present 
tribute  to  President  Roosevelt.  A  sub- 
scriber asks  whether  its  personal  admira- 
tion for  President  Roosevelt  is  to  be 
placed  above  the  platform  and  candidate 
of  the  Democracy.  The  editor  thus  re- 
minds the  aforesaid  subscriber: 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt's  direct  interposition  saved 
a  member  of  'A  Subscriber's  '  family  from  be- 
ing deprived  of  his  livelihood  by  the  prescrip- 
tive action  of  an  official  who  would  have  dis- 
criminated unjustly  against  a  candidate  be- 
cause he  was  a  Catholic." 
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The  Pilot  says  tliis  act  is  ty|»it'al  of  Mr. 
IvoDscvclt's  iinparliality  ;  thai  for  twenty 
years  lie  has  heeii  in  puljhc  service,  and 
IK)  mail  can  point  to  a  sinj^le  act  of  his, 
pnhhc  or  private,  inlliUMiced  by  prejiuhce 
of  race  or  creed  or  color,  "  except  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  llu-  poor,  the  oppressed 
or  the  despised."  It  asks  its  readers  to 
reniemher  past  and  present  history.  In 
Massachusetts  a  Knovvnothinp^  Governor 
insulted  them  by  drivinj^-  every  Irishman 
out  of  the  militia,  and  a  dozen  years  later 
the  Democratic  machine  made  that  man 
its  leader.     It  concludes: 

"We  say:  iMir^ive  your  enemies,  but  do  not 
forget  thcni.  Pray  for  thcin,  but  do  not  vote 
for  them. 

"  We  sav :  Be  i;ralcful  to  your  friends,  AND 

DO  not'forget  them. 

"  1'hat  is  why  people  with  long  memories 
have  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt — no  fair-weather  friend,  no  favorer 
of  any  class  or  creed  or  race,  but  a  just  man 
and  a  safe  one  to  trust,  in  storm  or  calm."' 

Boston  now  bclonc^s  to  Americans  of 
the  second  and  third  generation  from  the 
Irish  of  1853.  They  elect  Mayor  and 
Common  Council.  Thin_o-s  have  chang'ed 
since  Governor  Gardner's  time.  There  is 
a  different  Irish-American,  and  not  a  few 
of  his  class  will  follow  Theodore  Roose- 
velt 

Bishop  Potter's  Saloon 

This  is  the  argument:  the  saloon  is 
the  poor  man's  club ;  therefore  let  Chris- 
tianity make  the  saloon  attractive,  re- 
spectable, Christian.  In  England  a  com- 
pany of  men  have  established  public 
houses  with  that  view,  and  they  have 
brought  the  institution  to  this  city,  and 
Bishop  Potter  is  its  prophet.  One  has 
been  started  in  a  populous  quarter,  and 
the  Bishop  and  his  associates  went  down 
to  its  installation,  or  perhaps  dedication, 
and  gave  it  their  religious  blessing.  It  is 
to  be  different  from  the  ordinary  saloon 
in  that  it  will  have  a  churchly  color. 

We  do  not  expect  saloons  to  be  abol- 
ished in  our  big  cities  for  many  years. 
We  believe  with  Bishop  Potter  that  so 
long  as  saloons  exist  it  is  better  to  have 
about  them  as  few  of  the  adjuncts  of  vice 
as  possible.  We  respect  Bishop  Potter's 
purpose  and  hope  in  this  new  venture  of 
his.     We  observe  that  people  who  know 


saloons  are  not  a  unit  in  its  hojKfulncss, 
but  we  prefer  a  decent  .saloon  to  one  that 
is  all  vice. 

Now  what  is  thi.s  sort  of  .scmi-rclij(iou» 
.saloon?  A  representative  of  Tiik  I.ndr- 
I'KNDKNT  lias  visited  it.  lie  tells  us  that 
it  is  cleanly  and  attractive,  perhaps  no 
more  than  many  others,  but  yet  an  agree- 
able jjlace  to  sit  down  at  a  tabic  or  stand 
at  the  bar.  On  the  day  he  visited  it  the 
bar  was  crowded  with  visitors  drinkinjj 
all  sorts  of  alcoholie  liquors  that  might 
be  wanted,  beer,  whisky,  gin,  brandy — all 
of  them,  and  all  presumably  oi  what  is 
called  good  cpiality — that  is,  full  strength, 
not  diluted  with  water.  At  the  tables 
one  could  get  a  full  pint  of  beer  for  five 
cents,  more  than  woidd  usually  be  had  at 
a  saloon.  There  were  soft  drinks,  not 
much  called  for.  Then  the  lunch  was  ex- 
cellent, two  thick  slices  of  bread  making 
a  sandwich  of  various  meats,  as  good  as 
at  Delmonico's,  and  for  five  cents,  a  com- 
fortably sufficient  lunch.  This  was  the 
room  for  the  men,  airy  and  pleasant. 

There  was  also  a  room  for  the  women, 
for  they  were  not  allowed  in  this  bar- 
room. In  their  room  there  was  only  a 
full  supply  of  soda  water  and  such  soft 
drinks,  and  beer  in  plenty.  Just  why 
Vvomen  should  not  be  allowed  the  same 
privileges  of  the  stronger  drinks  that  men 
may  have  is  not  clear. 

We  make  no  more  particular  objection 
against  Bishop  Potter's  style  of  saloon 
than  against  any  other ;  indeed,  it  is 
probably  a  better  sort.  The  cliief  advan- 
tage we  see  to  it  is  that  it  is  promised 
that  only  five  per  cent,  profit,  which  is 
itself  an  excellent  profit,  shall  be  given  to 
the  society  that  invests  it,  and  that  all 
further  profits  shall  go  to  establish  other 
similar  saloons.  There  may  be.  then,  a 
certain  advantage  in  the  assurance  that 
the  barkeepers  will  not  try  hard  to  per- 
suade patrons  to  booze.  But  we  suppose 
there  is  need  for  very  little  of  that,  any- 
way. There  is  no  rule  against  treating, 
and,  indeed,  no  restriction  not  found  in 
any  well  managed  saloon.  Drunken  peo- 
ple are  not  allowed  to  remain,  and  we 
suppose  that  if  women  are  invited,  chil- 
dren are  not.  And  yet  our  representative 
saw  four  boys  less  than  fourteen  years 
ol-  supplied  with  liquor. 

We  see  no  hopeful  advantage  in  this 
saloon.     It  is  about  on  a  par  with  others 
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of  the  better  class  run  for  i)rofit.  It  is  no 
better  club  than  others,  and  these  are 
as  ^ood  as  the  patrons  want.  It  is  de- 
sirable that  saloons  shall  be  clean,  quiet 
and  free  from  immorality.  But  more  and 
more  communities  are  hndin^  that  what 
they  want  is  fewer  rather  than  more 
saloons.  Cities  will  lon^  demand  them, 
but  local  option  is  shutting  them  out  of 
very  larg^e  sections  of  the  country.  We 
are  not  sorry  that  Bishop  Potter  should 
try  his  experiment,  but  we  do  not  see  any 
probability  that  it  will  prove  a  permanent 
moral  force  in  the  community.  The  best 
club  is  the  home  club.  Well  trained  men 
choose  it. 

Justice  Brewer's   Sugo^csted  Con- 
stitutional Amendment 

Justice  Brewer  must  have  very 
strong  convictions  on  the  importance  of 
protecting  in  every  way  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  or  he  would  not  have 
suggested  in  the  article  which  we  print 
this  week  that  it  would  be  well  if  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  should  forbid  the 
transfer  of  judges  to  political  life.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
American  people  to  transfer  one  from 
judicial  to  political  life,  and  he  says : 

"  It  is  encouraging  that  this  disposition  is 
growing.  I  firmly  believe  in  its  wisdom,  and 
should  not  regret  even  constitutional  amend- 
ments forbidding  any  such  transfer.  I  know 
there  have  been  conspicuous  instances  in  the 
past,  and  may  be  in  the  future,  in  which  the 
selection  of  a  judge  for  political  life  was  wise, 
justified  by  the  character  and  fitness  of  the 
man;  but  as  a  general  rule  one  accepting  ju- 
dicial office  should  be  impressed  by  the  convic- 
tion that  thereby  his  political  life  is  ended,  and 
that  the  possibility  of  distinction  and  success 
lies  wholly  in  his  devotion  to  judicial  service 
and  the  character  of  the  work  he  does  therein. 
Over  the  judicial  door  should  be  written  in 
fadeless  letters :  Who  enters  here  leaves  all 
political  hopes  behind." 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  utterance. 
When  these  words  were  written  Justice 
Brewer  knew  that  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  was  likely  to 
go,  or  had  already  gone,  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  most 
populous  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  im- 
possible that  he  did  not  have  the  nomi- 
nation of  Judge  Parker  in  mind,  either  as 


an  act  to  be  condemned,  or  as  one  of  the 
rare  exceptions  that  have  not  proved  un- 
fortunate to  a  rule  which  ought  never- 
theless to  be  absolute.  We  do  not  in  the 
slightest  question — and  we  are  sure  Jus- 
tice Brewer  does  not — the  perfect  integ- 
rity of  Judge  Parker;  and  yet  it  is  clear 
that  in  such  a  case  Justice  Brewer  would 
not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
own  sense  of  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing judicial  independence  that  he  should 
himself  either  consider  or  accept  such  a 
nomination.  He  would  have  the  door  to 
political  aspirations  absolutely  closed  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  fearing  that 
some  taint  of  suspicion  might  otherwise 
attach  to  decisions  having  a  political  bear- 

Justice  Brewer's  rule  is  a  right  one, 
whatever  may  be  the  exceptions.  But  it 
is  a  rule  difficult  to  maintain  where  the 
judiciary  is  elective,  and  nearly  impos- 
sible where  judges  of  lower  courts  are 
elected  for  a  short  term.  In  such  States 
as  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  where 
judges  of  higher  courts  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
very  length  of  the  term  practically  takes 
them  out  of  politics  and  removes  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  temptation  for  them  to 
have  a  re-election  in  mind  when  render- 
ing decisions  that  have  a  political  side. 

But  the  danger  of  a  judge  tampering 
with  his  conscience  in  hopes  of  re-election 
or  of  appointment  to  a  higher  judicial 
position  is  not  what  Justice  Brewer  has 
in  mind.  That  danger  cannot  be  pre- 
vented so  long  as  judges  are  human  and 
are  elected  by  popular  vote.  What  he 
would  guard  against  is  the  chance  that 
judges'  opinions  may  be  warped  by  a  de- 
sire to  secure  some  high  legislative  or 
executive  position.  A  judge  may  want 
to  be  a  United  States  Senator,  a  Gov- 
ernor or  a  President.  There  may  come 
before  him  a  case  that  concerns  a 
strike  or  affects  a  popular  labor  union  or 
an  unpopular  corporation,  and  the  judge 
may  know  that  a  decision  one  way  will 
please  capitalists  or  will  displease  an 
army  of  laboring  votes.  Being  a  man 
and  not  an  angel,  he  may  be  influenced  by 
his  hopes  of  a  more  lucrative  or  more  dis- 
tinguished office  to  give  a  decision  in  the 
way  his  interests  lie,  and  may  do  this  al- 
most unconsciously.  It  is  easy  for  one  to 
deceive  himself.     Every  man  has  handy 
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an  opiate  for  his  conscience  if  he  will  look 
for  it.  A  few  such  cases  in  wliich 
personal  iiiteiesl  stains  the  judicial  er- 
mine might  destroy  the  reverence  of  the 
l)e()i)le  for  our  courts,  which  are,  and 
slu)uld  remain,  the  hulwark  of  our  tree 
institutions. 

In  what  wc  say  we  would  not  dehuilely 
condeuni  Judge  I'arker  for  allowing  his 
candidacy  and  accepting  his  nomination. 
We  simply  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not 
safe  for  judges  to  have  an  eye  out  for 
politics,  in  search  of  ofiicc  by  vote  of  the 
people.  Judge  Parker  may  be  all  right, 
but  there  arc  a  multitude  of  other  judges, 
some  of  whom  are  not  as  firm  as  he  in 
their  principles.  We  have  had  cases  of 
late  in  Alaska,  Montana  and  in  Florida 
in  which  judges  have  been  deemed  not 
to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  quite  true. 
We  wish  that  his  backers  had  been  more 
sensitive  to  the  proprieties  and  had  not 
put  Judge  Parker  in  a  position  which  he 
cannot  well  defend. 


The  Wedding  of  Two    Sciences 

Twenty-one  years  ago  a  candidate  for 
the  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Upsala  presented  in  his  thesis  the  results 
of  an  investigation  which  could  not  con- 
veniently be  placed  in  any  of  the  pigeon- 
holes by  which  we  classify  knowledge. 
The  chemical  faculty  refusea  to  accept 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  work  in 
physics;  the  physicists  rejected  it  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  chemical.  As  a  result 
of  this  disagreement  one  of  the  most 
original  pieces  of  research  work  ever 
presented  to  a  university  was  finally 
passed  with  the  mild  commendation 
"  non  sine  laiide,"  ''  not  without  praise." 

The  theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation 
which  the  young  Arrhenius  embodied  in 
this  dissertation  was  in  fact  a  founda- 
tion stone  of  a  new  science,  which  since 
then  is  being  rapidly  built  up  to  fill  the 
gap  between  chemistry  and  physics. 
Chemists  and  physicists  had  worked  large- 
ly independent  of  each  other,  using  dif- 
ferent methods  and  speaking  different 
languages.  Now  the  chemists  have  been 
obliged  to  study  higher  mathematics  and 
the  physicists,  who  formerly  disdained 
to  consider  anything  smaller  than  the 
molecule,  are  talking  of  particles  a  thou- 
sand times  smaller  than  the  atom. 


llns  ui.iiriagc  of  the  Iw(j  sciences,  of 
whiih  Professor  Arrhenius  was  one  of 
the  officiating  clergymen,  has  already  re- 
sulted in  numerous  and  j^romising  off- 
spring. 'J  lie  use  of  electrical  conceptions 
for  the  interpretation  of  chemical  facts 
has  thrown  light  on  many  well  known 
.Mid  formerly  inexplicable  processes,  and 
has  also  served  as  a  guide  to  the  investi- 
gation of  new  phenomena,  such  as  radio- 
activity. The  earliest  substances  pre- 
pared by  the  alchemists  were  acids,  alka- 
lies and  salts,  and  it  might  be  assumed 
that  since  they  had  been  longest  studied 
I  hey  would  have  been  most  thoroughly 
understood.  The  contrary  was,  however, 
the  case.  There  was  nothing  more  mys- 
terious in  chemistry  than  what  occurs 
when  salt  is  dissolved  in  water. 

As  an  example  of  the  confusion,  we 
may  consider  one  of  the  commonest  of 
chemical  analyses,  that  of  a  mineral 
water.  If  the  same  mineral  water 
or  solution  of  salts  were  given  to  two 
chemists  they  might  bring  in  very 
different  reports.  One  chemist  might 
report,  for  instance,  that  the  water  con- 
tained sodium  sulphate  and  potassium 
chloride,  and  the  other  might  say  it  con- 
tained potassium  sulphate  and  sodium 
chloride;  two  very  different  compounds. 
The  reason  of  this  apparent  contradiction 
was  that  the  four  parts  of  the  substances 
in  solution,  the  potassium  and  sodium 
parts  (positive  ions)  and  the  sulphate 
and  chloride  parts  (negative  ions)  were 
determined  separately,  and  chemists  were 
in  dispute  as  to  how  they  were  paired 
off  in  the  water.  The  electrolytic  theory 
of  solution  settles  the  question  by  show- 
ing that  both  sides  were  right,  or,  if  you 
please,  neither  was  right,  for  it  is  proved 
that  while  in  solution  in  the  water  the 
positive  and  negative  halves  of  the  salts 
are  not  joined  together  at  all  for  the 
most  part,  and  it  depends  merely  on  the 
mode  of  evaporation  which  salts  are  left 
when  the  water  is  taken  off. 

As  Professor  Arrhenius  explains  on 
page  321  of  this  issue,  the  reason  why  a 
solution  of  a  salt  conducts  electricity, 
while  pure  water  or  a  solution  of  sugar 
does  not,  is  because  the  salt  is  separated 
into  positive  and  negative  parts,  called 
ions.  But  flames  and  metals  also  con- 
duct electricity,  therefore  matter  in  a  hot 
or  metallic  state  contains  ions.  But  air 
under  the  influence  of  the  Rontgen  or 
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x-rays  becomes  a  coiuluctor,  so  it,  too,  little  support  to  the  belief  that  a  scientific  man 

must  be  ionized.     Certuin  minerals  were  '""^t  ^  |;  "arrow  specialist  if  lie  is  to  attain 

found  vvliieli  gave  off  similar  rays;  these  eminence. 
wer.e  found  to  consist  in  part  of  minute 

corpuscles  charged  with  electricity,  or,  as  On   the    Making   of  Crimes 
some  are  begiuni.ig  to  say,  corpuscles  of  ^j^.  ^^^^  ^.^^^■       ^f              ^^-^^^^  t^^^^ 
electricity.     And  now  the  electrical  the-  j^  ^^^  ^^j      The-  making  of  crime  is  a 
ory  m    urther  development  .s  proffermg  j^    ^^    ^^    distinguished    from    the 
us  explanations   of   the   constitution   of  J-o^mitting  of  crime.    Society  collective- 
ma  ter,  and  of  phenomena  of  gravitation  ,      ^^^,  ^^f        ^^  (he    authority    of    the 
and  inertia.     The  mystery  of  chemical  ^        ^^^^^^.^  ^6;,,^^  1^    enacting  that  cer- 
valence,   or  the   elective  affinity   of  the  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  negligences  shall  be  known 
atoms,  seems  to  be  yielding  to  the  same  ^,^^,  stigmatized  as  criminal  and  punished 
master  key.     Catalysis,   now  beginning  ,,„  certain  penalties.    Individuals  commit 
to  be  understood,  is  put  to  commercial  ^^i,,^^  .     becoming  guilty  of  the  acts  or 
use,  as  in  the  new  process  for  the  man-  negligences  so  stigmltized  and  punished, 
ufacture   of    sulphuric   acid,   and   earns  \  6^^.^^;^  fondness  of  civilized  com- 
its     milhoiis     each     year.       Professor  ,„u„ities  for  making  crimes  has  seriously 
Mathews  gives  us  an  electrical  theory  of  ■        ^.^^  jhe  scientific  value  of  criminal 
the  transmission  of  sensation  by  nerves,  statistics.    When  it  appears  from  official 
Professor  Loeb  substitutes  osmotic  pres-  ^          ^  ^^^^  ^^-^^  is  increasing  or  de- 
sure  for  the  male  factor  in  the  fertiliza-  creasing  we  cannot  always  be  sure-  that 
tion  of  starfishes.    We  read  of  poisoning  j,,^  ^^^^j  ^^^^-^^  ^j  ^^^  population  are 
of  platinum  by  arsenic    and  of  the  bad  deteriorating  or  improving.    Crime  may 
influence   on   metals   of   stimulants   and  ^^  increasing  rapidly  when  a  people  is 
narcotics    such   as   chloroform    alcohol  becoming  better  behaved.     Acts  that  a 
and  strychnine.    On  the  other  hand   we  f^^        %  ^^  ^  generation  before  were 
hear  of  rays,  some  of  them  attracted  by  ,^^^/^            ^^  innocent  may  have  been 
magnets  or  gravitation,  given  off  by  the  ^^^^  criminal 

contracting    muscle    and    the    thinking  There  is  a  large  class  of  well-meaning 

„?"       ^.^  .  ,    ..  ..      .        .    .            .,  persons  in  every  community  who  think 

The  artificial  distinctions  between  the  fj,^^  a  short  cut  to  the  millennium   is 

sciences,  even  between  the  biological  and  through  the  making  of  crime.    Whatever 

physical,  are  vanishing.    Modern  science,  ^^^      |^„>t  j^             ^^  jji^^  ^^^      ^jg^  to 

like  Napoleon,  is  an  eradicator  of  bound-  penalize.    Their  dearest  wish  is  to  make 

aries.     The  long  standing  deadlock  be-  Everybody  else  think  and  behave  as  they 

tween  the  physicists  and  the  geologists  ^      '^  j^at  all  may  live  together  like  a 

as  to  the  age  of  the  earth  is  broken  by  ^appy  family,  in  a  "perfectly  lovely" 

new  theories  of  the  sun  s  heat,  and  the  v^^oj-Id 

expectation  of  life  of  the  solar  system  is  -j-here  are  other  men  and  women,  not 

extended   far  beyond  the  limits  set  by  g^jje  3^  sanguine  or  so  zealous,  who  yet 

the    previous    calculations    of    cosmical  think  that  we  ought  to  enlarge  the  cate- 

T                  f    1      1-           r  •          .      .  ^ory  of  crime   and  be  strenuous  in  en- 

In  many  of  the  lines  of  myestigation  ^^^^-       ^^^  criminal  law.    A  remarkably 

here  mentioned  Professor  Arrhenms  had  interesting  article  by  a  serious  minded 

had  a  part.     Not  more  by^  his  experi-  ^^.j^^j.  ^^  ^^-^  ^j^gs  is  contributed  to  the 

mental  skill  than  by  the  originality  of  his  ^Hanfic  Monthly  of  August,  under  the 

suggestions  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  tj^le  ''  Unpunished  Commercial  Crime." 

imagination  he  is  having  an  important  j^  -^  ^          j^j^  ^^^^unt  of  the  shameful 

influence    m    the    recent    unprecedented  prevalence  of  fraud,  adulteration,  brib- 

advance    of    science.     As    the    Popular  ery  and  graft  in  American  business,  and 

Science  Monthly  says :  ^  pl^^  £^j.  ^  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 

"In  Arrhenius  we  have  a  man  who  has  re-  criminal    law    against    these    forms    of 

Geived  the  Nobel  prize  before  he  was  forty-five,  wickedness.     It  proposes  a  remedy  for  a 

and   whose   scientific   work   ranges   from   salt  g^reat  evil  which  thousands  of  minds  will 

solutions  to  comets  and  from  glacial  periods  seize  Upon  as  obvious  and  necessary.  Yet 

to  the  typhoid  bacillus.     Such  a  record  lends  it   is   fallacious  and   dangerous,   and   its 
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niischievous    philosc^pliy    cannot    l)C    too 
promptly  or  too  plainly  exposed. 

IVrliaps  it  is  IriR*,  as  Mr.  (icor^;^  W. 
Alger,  the  writer  of  the  article  in  (pies- 
tion,  assumes,  that  fraud  in  its  modern 
forms  is  a  more  serious  menace  to  the 
social  order  than  are  the  elementary 
crimes  of  violence  characteristic  of 
primitive  comimmilies  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
so  dangerous  hecause  it  is  "  highly  con- 
tagious " — a  **  moral  epidemic."  lUit  to 
admit  so  much  is  not  hy  any  means  to 
answer  affirmatively  the  question-beg- 
ging question,  "  Should  not  the  criminal 
courts  perform  the  functions  of  health 
boards  in  preserving  the  community 
from  moral  epidemics?" 

Physical  contagion  and  moral  con- 
tagion arc  two  different  things.  Against 
physical  contagion  the  conscious  will,  the 
moral  sturdincss  of  the  innocent  party 
'*  exposed "  do  not  avail.  Moral  epi- 
demics spread  only  through  the  conscious 
and  guilty  participation  of  infected  and 
imitative  minds.  When  a  smallpox  pa- 
tient runs  amuck,  those  whom  he  jostles 
on  the  street  are  not  his  accomplices. 
When  janitors  and  seamstresses  and 
country  elders  buy  the  v^orthless  shares 
of  salted  gold  mines  that  offer  a  25  per 
cent,  dividend  the  first  year,  they  do  it 
because,  like  faro  dealers  and  other  gam- 
blers, they  expect  to  get  something  for 
nothing ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  time 
the  man  and  w^oman  that  have  tried  to 
get  through  life  on  a  something  for  noth- 
ing basis  have  been  participes  criminis 
in  all  the  rascality  that  has  been  ''  doing." 

There  are  tv^o  all-sufficient  reasons 
why  criminal  prosecution  is  not  the  ex- 
pedient remedy  for  every  patent  or  in- 
genious manifestation  of  fraud.  The 
first  is  that  the  mass  of  mankind  must 
learn  by  experience  to  look  out  for  itself. 
A  community  actually  and  effectively 
protected  by  the  criminal  law  against  all 
manner  of  frauds  would  be  a  community 
of  feeble-minded. 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  true  and 
effective  penalty  for  fraud,  so  far  from 
being  that  which  the  criminal  courts  can 
inflict  by  way  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  is 
that  which  individuals  should  be  able  to 
inflict  incidentally  while  looking  after 
their  own  interests.  The  fraudulent  pro- 
moter, the  bogus  advertiser,  the  trade- 
mark thief,  should  be  unable  to  escape 


the  payment  of  damages  awarded  at  civil 
law,  except  by  remaining  the  rest  of  his 
life  loo  poor  U)  pay  them.  iJarnages  arc 
evaded  to-day  by  conveyances  of  prop- 
erty, by  bankruptcy,  and  by  advantage 
taken  of  the  corj>orate  form  of  organiza- 
tion. A  verdict  for  damages  where  fraurj 
has  been  j^roven  should  stand  against  the 
defendant  for  life  or  unti'l  paid,  a  first 
lien  on  prc)sj)erity  subserpicnt  to  bank- 
ruptcy. It  should  stand  against  each  of 
the  individual  officers  and  directors  of  a 
corporation  as  well  as  against  the  cor- 
poration. 

Civilization  is  as  yet  far  from  going  in 
the  best  way  about  its  business  of  civil- 
izing men.  There  is  too  much  reliance 
on  crime-making,  and  far  too  little  effort 
to  provide  for  injured  parties  that  swift 
and  sure  redress  of  their  wrongs  which, 
in  all  ages,  has  been  the  most  effective 
restraint  upon  wrongdoers  and  the  most 
practical  kind  of  justice. 

For  Competitors  Abroad 

In  a  statement  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission, 
Chairman  Gallinger  says  the  testimony 
everywhere  has  been  that  "  it  costs  from 
30  to  60  per  cent,  more  to  build  ships  in 
this  country  than  abroad."  The  Com- 
mission is  now  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At 
Seattle,  the  agent  of  an  American  com- 
pany, whose  steamships  are  in  competi- 
tion on  the  Pacific  with  those  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
other  foreign  corporations,  testified  that 
the  boats  of  these  foreign  lines,  were  built 
in  Great  Britain.  "  The  average  cost  of 
them,"  he  added,  "  was  at  least  40  per 
cent,  less  than  if  they  had  been  built  in 
the  United  States."  Others  have  as- 
serted that  the  cost  of  construction  is 
greater  by  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  this 
country  than  in  foreign  shipyards. 

An  important  element  in  the  cost  of 
making  such  ships  is  the  price  paid  for 
the  steel  used  in  the  hull  and  other  parts 
of  the  vessel. 

American  manufacturers  of  s!:eel  plates 
for  ships  are  selling  them  to  the  English 
shipbuilders  at  only  a  little  more  than 
half  the  price  which  they  compel  our  own 
shipbuilders  to  pay. 

Testifying  before  the  Commission  in 
Cleveland,  Vice-President  Wallace,  of  the 
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American  Shipbuilding  Company,  said  he 
had  been  told  by  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  that  the  Cor- 
poration was  selling  to  shipbuilders  at 
r.clfast.  for  $J4  per  ton,  delivered,  steel 
ship  i)lates  for  which  the  price  in  this 
country  at  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  was 
$3J.  Since  he  testified,  the  export  price 
of  such  plates  appears  to  have  declined. 
The  following  may  be  found  in  the  trade 
reports  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  on  the  30th  ult. : 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
steel  situation  is  an  important  sale  of  several 
thousand  tons  of  steel  plates  for  export,  the 
price  of  £$,  delivered  at  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne, 
netting  the  mills  about  90  cents  per  hundred 
fob.  Pittsburg.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
sales  are  made  in  the  English  market  by  the 
gross  ton;  allowing  $350  freight  rate  and  a 
slight  allowance  for  insurance,  this  price  would 
net  the  mills  $20  per  gross,  or  $18  per  net  ton, 
or  90  cents  per  hundred,  against  $1.60  per  hun- 
dred for  domestic  business." 

For  these  plates,  delivered,  the  English 
shipbuilder  is  paying  something  less  than 
^22  per  net  ton,  and  the  manufacturer  is 
receiving  $18,  at  Pittsburg,  where  Amer- 
ican shipbuilders  are  required  to  pay  $32. 
The  price  for  such  plates,  delivered  at 
New  York,  for  home  consumption,  is 
about  $36. 

Thus,  if  the  cost  of  construction  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  cost  of  the 
steel,  it  would  be  greater  by  63  per  cent, 
in  a  New  York  yard  than  on  the  Tyne, 
provided  that  both  builders  used  Amer- 
ican steel  plates  at  current  prices.  Which 
is  quite  interesting. 

It  may  be  that  those  steamships  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  of 
which  Agent  Waterhouse  spoke  to  the 
Commission  at  Seattle,  steamships  con- 
structed in  British  yards  at  a  cost  "  at 
least  40  per  cent,  less  than  if  they  had 
been  built  in  the  United  States,"  were 
made  of  exported  American  steel  deliv- 
ered at  the  British  yard  for  $22,  when 
the  price  at  an  American  yard  was  not 
less  than  $36.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  with  American  ships  was  pro- 
moted in  this  way,  as  its  competition  with 
American  railways  has  been  promoted 
by  the  sale  to  it  of  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  American  rails  for  $21^  per  ton, 
delivered  at  Montreal,  altho  parallel  rail- 


ways on  this  side  of  the  boundary  were 
required  to  pay  $28,  taking  the  goods 
at  Pittsburg. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  it 
must  be  difficult  for  the  gentlemen  who 
control  the  policy  of  the  selling  compa- 
nies to  reconcile  with  their  patriotism, 
and  also  with  their  interest  in  American 
shipping,  these  sales  of  material  to  com- 
l)eting  foreign  shipbuilders  and  steam- 
ship companies  and  railways.  For  ex- 
ample, when  we  look  at  the  list  of  the 
great  Steel  Corporation's  directors  we 
see  there  the  name  of  Mr.  Clement  A. 
Griscom,  owner  of  steamship  lines,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Navigation 
Company,  and  a  director  of  the  Cramp 
Shipbuilding  Company.  Is  there  any  one 
more  familiar  with  the  argument  that 
subsidies  are  needed  because,  for  one 
reason,  the  cost  of  making  ships  is  less 
in  foreign  yards  than  in  our  own  ?  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  every  report  of  a  sale 
of  ship  plates  by  the  Steel  Corporation 
to  a  British  shipbuilder,  at  a  price  less 
by  30  or  40  per  cent,  than  the  price  that 
American  shipbuilders  are  required  to 
pay,  must  wring  Mr.  Griscom's  heart. 

And  there  are  other  directors — among 
them  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Schwab,  Mr.  Frick  and  Mr. 
Marshall  Field, — some  of  them  directly 
and  largely  interested  in  ocean  shipping, 
and  all  supporters  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection for  American  industry  and  enter- 
prise, a  policy  with  which  this  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  foreigners  appears  to  be 
sharply  at  variance.  Some,  perhaps  all, 
of  them  have  supported  the  appeal  to 
Congress  for  subsidies,  and  have  ap- 
proved the  use  of  the  argument  that  help 
was  needed  to  enable  our  shipbuilders 
and  steamship  companies  to  overcome 
the  lower  cost  of  construction  in  foreign 
yards.  Why  is  it  that  they  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  foreign  yards  by  selling- 
steel  to  them  at  $22,  while  they  make  our 
own  shipbuilders  pay  $36  for  it?  Why 
do  they  give  these  foreign  builders  such 
an  advantage  over  their  fellow  country- 
men in  the  same  industry  at  home  ?  We 
frankly  admit  that  we  cannot  answer 
these  questions.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
patriotism  and  Americanism  of  these 
gentlemen,  we  should  think  that  they 
would  prefer  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
their  own  people. 
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I'hc     Uiiilcd     Imcc      (  liiircli     ol 
Scollaiicl 

"  TiiiNcs  liavc  hcH'H  happfiiiiij^  "  dm 
ing  the  past  week  wliich  vvc  ari'  free  to  say 
gave  lis  either  a  great  shock  or  a  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  so  j^rochgious  that  vvc 
have  not  yet  seen  the  whole  of  the  joke. 
Have  the  Lords  heen  on  a  lark? 

Tt  seems  that  the  court  of  final  api)eal 
in  Cjrcat  Britain  has  decided  that  when 
more  than  1,100  ministers  and  nearly 
300,000  communicants  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  agreed  to  coalesce 
with  the  United  Preshytcrian  Church 
they  contravened  some  principle  or  did 
something  to  the  "  Fundamentals." 

This  union  was  effected  between  the 
two  great  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in 
October,  1900,  and  was  opposed  by  less 
than  thirty  ministers  and  the  communi- 
cants of  as  many  churches,  chiefly  in  the 
scattered  parishes  of  the  Highlands. 
These  few  dissentients  have  carried  their 
case  from  court  to  court  to  be  defeated 
in  every  appeal,  until  they  came  to  the 
highest  court — the  House  of  Lords — 
which  reversed  all  other  decisions  and 
gave  these  two  dozen  men  a  right  to  call 
themselves  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  also  gave  them  control  over  the 
Church's  property  as  it  existed  in  1900, 
to  the  value  of  about  $20,000,000. 

One  or  two  historic  facts  may  account 
for  the  present  condition  of  things,  and 
perhaps  may  suggest  a  remedy.  At  the 
time  of  the  union  in  1900  a  writer  in 
Blackzvood's  Magazine  said  that  "  the 
great  mass  of  the  laity  of  the  Free 
Church  has  never  been  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  "  of  union.  He  affirmed  that  both 
"  stolid  indifference  and  dogged  opposi- 
tion had  to  be  overcome,"  and  that  the 
end  was  not  attained  "  without  wheedling 
here  and  bullying  there,  that  need  not  be 
detailed."  At  the  same  time  The  Specta- 
tor drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  took 
definite  shape  in  1847,  '^vas  made  up  of 
different  bodies  which  had  seceded  at  dif- 
ferent times  on  slightly  different  grounds, 
but  that  one  broad  principle  actuated 
them  all — namely,  "  Voluntaryism  " — 
self-supporting  churches,  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  all  purposes,  and  total  in- 
dependence of  the  secular  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  Disrup- 


tion of  ^^^^,  which  called  into  being  the 
hVee  Churrh  of  Scotland,  led  by  Dr. 
(  halmers  and  nearly  500  other  ministers 
with  their  congregations,  was  basccl  en- 
tirely on  other  grounds.  A  Church  estab- 
lished and  endowed  was  not  condemned 
nor  regarded  as  undesirable.  The  things 
condemned  were  the  tendencies  to  ICras- 
tianism  in  the  Church,  the  interference 
of  the  civil  power  in  affairs  which  they 
regarded  as  s[)i ritual  and  matters  of  con- 
science, and  the  attempt  of  the  magis- 
trate to  dictate  to  the  Church  in  questions 
of  government  anrl  administration.  These 
things  were  found  intolerable,  and  they 
led  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
ligious movements  of  the  last  or  any 
other  century. 

The  Free  CKurch  was  modeled  in  some 
respects  after  the  Established  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  the  ministers  and  members 
felt  the  necessity  of  providing  a  substi- 
tute for  the  support  which  the  Estab- 
lished Church  gave;  and  hence,  as  The 
Spectator  says,  "  came  the  splendid 
scheme  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  which 
was  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  sup- 
port which  the  Establishment  had 
given." 

Now  it  seems  that  the  House  of 
Lords  must  have  imagined  that  this 
principle  was  relinquished  when  in 
1900  the  Free  Church  was  united  to  a 
Church  to  which  Voluntaryism  is  as 
the  breath  of  life.  But  whether  this  is 
so,  or  not,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  remedy 
is  found  for  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  the  very  enactments  of  the 
Free  Church  law  of  1887.  By  the  au- 
thority of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1887,  among  the  "  Important  Docu- 
ments "  concerning  the  Practice  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  That  the  property  of  each  place  of  worship 
be  vested  in  trustees  chosen  by  the  congregation 
to  be  held  for  the  congregation  in  communion 
with  the  Free  Church  as  attested  to  be  so  by 
the  Moderator  and  Clerk  of  the  General  As- 
sembly."    ... 

"  That  in  the  event  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  ministers  and  elders — members  of  the 
church  courts — separating  from  the  general 
body  and  claiming  still  to  be  the  true  bona 
Ude  representatives  of  the  original  protesters 
of  1843,  and  to  be  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  Protest  more  faithfully  than  the  majority; 
then,  whatever  the  Courts  of  Law  may  deter- 
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mine  as  to  which  of  the  contending  parties  is  to 
be  held  to  be  the  Free  Church,  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  each  congregation  by  a  majority  of 
its  members  in  full  communion,  to  decide  that 
question  for  itself,  so  far  as  the  possession  and 
use  of  their  place  of  worship  and  other  property 
are  concerned,  with  or  without  compensation 
to  the  minority;  such  compensation  to  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration." 

Surely  if  this  law  of  the  Church  is  to 
apply  to  a  minority,  it  should  apply 
with  greater  force  to  what  is  practi- 
cally the  whole  body  of  the  Church; 
that  is,  supposine;^  that  its  ministers  and 
communicants  have  really  separated 
themselves  from  the  Free  Church,  we 
think  it  might  also  apply  to  the  few 
dissentients  who  have  raised  such  a 
storm  that  we  are  told  "  all  Scotland 
is  stirred." 

If  the  Free  Church  by  its  action  in 
1900  did  in  any  way  depart  from  the 
traditions  of  1843,  ^"^  followed  the 
general  trend  of  religious  thought,  it 
has  proved  itself  capable  of  providing 
virile  men  for  its  ministry  and  pro- 
fessorships ;  and  during  the  last  sixty 
years  it  has  brought  forth  the  strong- 
est and  the  best  men  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  We  sincerely  trust  that 
religious  matters  in  Scotland  will  be 
left  henceforth  for  the  Scotch  to  deal 
with,  for  assuredly  they  understand 
them  best.  Whatever  may  be  the  law, 
the  Lords  have  done  great  injustice. 


The  Dilatory     ^^^^     ^'^^^y     ^}'^     Turkish 
j'^j.y.  Government   thought   it 

was  not  honor  but  money 
the  Yankee  nation  wanted  in  the  way  of 
demands,  and  so  Turkey  managed  two 
years  ago  to  pay  the  less  than  $100,000 
due  for  losses  of  buildings  burned  by 
Turkish  soldiers  at  Harput,  saving  their 
face  by  adding  the  sum  to  what  was  due 
to  the  Cramps  for  a  war  vessel.  Also 
they  yielded  the  medical  examination  of 
students  at  Beiriit.  But  the  chief  de- 
mands were  never  allowed — namely,  the 
same  privileges  of  American  citizens 
establishing  schools  that  were  allowed  to 
the  English,  French,  German  and  Rus- 
sians. It  is  not  right  or  dignified  that 
Americans  cannot  get  the  same  rights  in 
Turkey  that  other  people  can  get,  and 
our  Government  means  at  last  to  see 
why.   For  years  the  Turkish  Government 


has  delayed  and  refused  until  patience 
has  ctased  to  be  a  virtue.  It  is  now  re- 
ported that  we  will  send  a  squadron  to 
Smyrna  by  way  of  a  hint  that  we  do  not 
want  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  Turkey 
should  consider  the  duty  of  acting  like  a 
civilized  Power.  Mr.  Leishman,  our 
Minister,  is  refused  satisfactory  audience 
on  all  excuses  year  after  year,  and  now, 
when  it  is  granted,  further  delay  is  made. 
There  must  be  diplomatic  pressure  of 
some  efTective  sort. 


Q    ^  ^^        Georgia     is    one     of    the 
eorgia        States    that    have    repudi- 

Repudiation        ^     1  ^1     •     u        1  t-        i.u- 

ated  their  bonds.  For  this 
reason  Georgia  bonds  are  not  listed  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Is  it 
not  about  time  for  the  State  of  Georgia, 
rich  and  strong,  to  remove  that  stigma 
from  itself?  It  was  not  financial  in- 
ability, but  political  prejudice,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  the  repudiation.  As 
ex-Governor  Bullock  says  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the 
bonds  were  authorized  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1868-70.  For  them  the  State 
received  a  good  and  valid  considera- 
tion. The  railroads  built  with  them 
are  in  operation  to-day.  Those  rail- 
roads opened  the  great  belt  of  South- 
east Georgia,  before  that  time  returned 
as  wild  land,  now  teeming  with  popu- 
lation and  productive  industry.  The 
State  is  collecting  in  taxes  on  what 
were  then  "  wild  lands,"  and  on  the 
roads  themselves,  more  than  money 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  lia- 
bility which  she  repudiates.  The  State 
held,  under  the  Constitution  of  1868,  a 
first  lien  on  all  this  railroad  property 
and  was  absolutely  protected.  It  is 
thirty-five  years  since  this  honest  debt 
was  repudiated  by  a  malignant  parti- 
san hate  which  did  not  stop  at  the  dis- 
grace of  the  State.  It  is  27  years  since 
Georgia  adopted  a  new  constitution 
which  expressly  forbids  her  courts  ever 
to  hear  or  determine  the  legality  of 
those  obligations.  It  will  require  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  correct 
that  wrong,  but  by  this  time  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
serious  thought  to  this  matter  and  to 
take  steps  to  do  what  is  not  political 
but  financial  justice. 
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.  At  last  the  British  arc  in  Lhasa, 

and  will  stay  \hvrc  until  the 
Tibetans  are  ready  to  make  a  treaty  of 
commerce.  Jnst  how  far  the  expedi- 
tion had  a  purely  diploinati(^  purpose, 
to  straij^hten  out  a  treaty,  and  how  far 
it  was  intended  enhance  British  con- 
trol in  Tibet  as  against  the  advance  of 
Russia,  is  not  clear.  On  this  matter 
the  wisest  dilTer.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Lord  Curzon  has  done  much  to 
advance  British  prestip^e  in  the  coun- 
tries about.  He  has  established  Brit- 
ish influence  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Arabia ;  he  has  extended  the  territory 
of  Aden,  and  the  British  are  predomi- 
nant in  Muscat.  In  Afghanistan  the 
British  again  possess  an  influence  su- 
perior to  that  of  Russia,  and  a  tele- 
graph line  from  Persia  to  Calcutta  is  to 
pass  through  Afghanistan.  Now  the 
British  control  will  be  supreme  in 
Tibet,  and  very  likely  a  British  Resi- 
dent will  be  stationed,  with  a  suitable 
guard,  in  Lhasa.  But  this  must  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  that  Lord  Cur- 
zon has  not  the  affection  of  his  Indian 
subjects.  The  great  and  expensive 
Durbar  left  heart  burnings  in  many 
rajah  courts,  and  the  more  intelligent 
natives  are  beginning  to  complain  that 
nothing  is  done  to  enlarge  the  govern- 
mental sphere  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  ask  whether  always  the  Hindus 
are  to  be  a  subject  people,  and  they  are 
studying  the  capacities  of  other  Asiatic 
people,  the  Japanese  and  the  Filipinos. 


T^     •  u       A     Our  Eng-lish  Bible  became 
Danish    and  ,       °         1,1  1 

Norwegian  ^^  ^^^  standard  that  the 
English  language  has  be- 
come one  single  thing  the  whole  world 
over,  on  all  continents  and  islands.  The 
Bible  made  one  language  out  of  what 
was  a  variety  of  dialects.  The  same  was 
done  for  the  German  language  by 
Luther's  Version,  and  yet  a  reverse  situ- 
ation occurs  in  some  other  countries,  as, 
for  example,  in  Scandinavia.  Several 
revised  versions  have  been  made  during 
the  last  century  in  Norway,  and  now  the 
revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  received  within  a  few  months 
with  general  satisfaction  by  laymen  and 
clergy,  and  the  Version  was  necessary 
because    the    Danish    used    in    Norway, 


which  is  .sometimes  called  tlic  "  Nor- 
wegian," has  developed  more  and  more 
away  from  the  motlier  tongue,  both  in 
lexicon  and  grammar.  The  Dano-Nor- 
wcgian  is  so  (lislinct  from  Danish  projx-r 
that  the  whole  Version  of  the  Bible  has 
acquired  a  markedly  unnational  as  well 
as  archaic  coloring  in  Norway.  The 
present  great  undertaking  of  the  com- 
l)lete  Version  of  the  Bible,  which  began 
over  half  a  century  ago,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  marking  a  period  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  and  religious 
life  of  Norway,  and  also  of  its  language. 
It  seems  unfortunate,  however,  that  the 
three  countries  of  Scandinavia  cannot 
manage  to  have  and  maintain  one  and 
the  same  language. 


The  British  Parliament  meets  in  West- 
minster Palace,  The  House  of  Lords  has 
been  discussing  the  incomplete  decora- 
tions. The  scheme  of  the  original  deco- 
ration was  architectural,  and  it  was  then 
changed  to  paintings  and  mosaics,  but 
this  was  suspended  long  ago.  Two 
niches  for  statues  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  have  been  vacant  for  forty 
years.  Great  panels  for  pictures  incased 
in  elaborate  stone  are  covered  with  dirty 
red  flock  paper.  When  this  was  com- 
plained of  the  paper  was  changed  for 
green,  simply  clean.  There  is  a  chimney- 
piece  in  the  central  hall  half  concealed  by 
a  refreshment  bar  covered  with  sand- 
wiches and  ginger  beer.  A  staircase,  once 
called  the  Hall  of  Poets,  has  the  word 
"  Shakespeare  "  in  large  gold  letters  over 
a  sheet  of  red  paper.  Under  these  sheets 
are  entombed  frescoes  that  once  adorned 
the  wall,  but  they  have  perished,  altho 
they  might  be  restored.  Only  one  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  Poets'  Hail  survives,  and 
in  front  of  that  has  been  erected  a  tele- 
phone-box. "  They  order  this  matter  bet- 
ter in  France,"  said  Laurence  Sterne. 

Chinese  geographical  names,  which 
seem  to  us  so  barbarous,  are  not  so  mean- 
ingless as  they  appear.  Thus  ling  means 
a  pass ;  so  Motien-ling  is  the  sky-scraper 
pass;  Ta-ling,  the  great  pass.  River  is 
ho  in  North  China,  and  kiang  in  South 
China;  thus  Liao-ho,  distant  river. 
Chiao  is  a  bridge;  thus  the  locality  of  a 
great    contest    is  Tashi-chiao,  the  great 
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stone  bridge.  Hai  is  the  sea,  as  in  Hai- 
che^^^  where  cheng  means  castle  or  city, 
the  city  of  the  sea,  ahho  the  city  is  now 
thirty  miles  inland.  IVan  is  bay,  as  in 
Ta-lien-wan,  where  ta  means  great,  and 
lien  extended,  thus  the  greatly  extended 
bay.  Tien  is  a  shop  or  inn,  as  in  Laoze- 
tien,  the  gentleman's  inn.  One  may, 
however,  easily  mistake  the  meaning  of 
a  name.  Thus  Kolien-sheng  simply  re- 
produces the  name  of  Admiral  Colinson, 
after  whom  the  cape  is  named. 


We  said  that  it  would  be  better  if 
the  Catholic  Church  had  only  a  dozen 
theological  seminaries,  instead  of  75. 
We  are  told  by  The  Pilot  that  there  are 
only  71,  with  an  average  of  57  students 
each.  We  venture  to  say  that  71  is  59 
too  many.  Each  seminary  ought  to 
have  not  less  than  five  profesors  of  the- 
ological studies,  besides  teachers  of 
preparatory  studies ;  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  in  the  Church  375  com- 
petent professors  of  Church  history, 
dogmatics,  morals,  casuistry  and  Scrip- 
ture. Our  intelligent  and  exact  con- 
temporary tells  us  that  there  are  179 
Catholic  colleges  for  boys,  not  197. 
We  will  not  dispute  the  18  difference. 
We  wish  most  of  them  had  been  named 
academies. 

It  is  something  more  than  amusing 
that  the  official  ''  Directory  of  Officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  officials  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment and  foreign  consuls  in  the  city 
of  Manila  and  suburbs,"  published  by 
the  Adjutant-General,  should  have  led 
the  list  of  "  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Representatives  "  with  the  names  of 
Archbishop  Harty  and  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate Guidi,  followed  by  the  names  of 
their  secretaries,  after  which  come  the 
consuls.  They  are  not  consuls;  they 
represent  no  foreign  power.  It  is  a 
reprehensible  survival  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Spanish  rule  to  put  them  there. 
Archbishop  Harty  is  no  foreigner;  he 
is  an  American.  We  would  not  have 
his  Church  thought  of  as  foreign. 

A  memorial  to  Jacob  Abbott,  of 
"  Rolla  Books,"  "  Jonas  Books,"  "  Lucy 


Books,"  "  Young  Christian "  fame,  is 
projected  in  the  way  of  the  purchase 
and  preservation  of  his  residence  in 
Farmington,  Maine,  where  he  long  had  a 
school  for  boys,  and  also  one  in  Boston. 
There  must  be  some  of  the  old  pupils  of 
this  boys'  philosopher  living  who  will  be 
glad  to  help  this  memorial  through  his 
son,  the  Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  D.D.,  of 
Cambridge. 

We  like  the  dignified  "  Declaration  " 
of  the  bishops  of  the  African  M.  E. 
Church  that  their  Ethiopian  mission 
work  in  South  Africa  has  no  political  ob- 
ject, but  solely  a  religious  one.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  suspicious  Government  and 
people,  promises  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
Government,  with  no  politics,  and  solely 
civilization,  education  and  Christianiza- 
tion.  We  have  been  sorry  to  see  the  hos- 
tility of  good  men  who  ought  to  have 
a  more  charitable  view. 

We  remember  an  admirable  sermon 
on  law  and  order  preached  several 
years  ago  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  by  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Quincy 
Ewing.  He  is  now  in  a  church  in  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  in  a  discourse  late- 
ly he  made  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  more  men  are  slaughtered  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  Ala.,  in  one  year  than 
in  all  Great  Britain,  with  its  forty  mil- 
lion people,  and  no  punishment  for  the 
murderers.  Is  that  a  test  of  compara- 
tive civilization? 

Jt 

Kipling's  last  poem,  *'  Things  and  the 
Man,"  might  be  more  easily  understand- 
able of  the  common  people  if  the  poet 
had  not  handicapped  himself  with  the 
task  of  repeating  the  same  three  rhym- 
ing syllables  in  all  the  five  eight-line 
verses.  It  needs  interpreting,  but  it 
suggests  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. 

Panama  does  not  propose  to  waste 
the  ten  millions  which  the  Republic  has 
received  from  the  United  States,  nor  to 
have  a  debt.  She  has  put  six  millions 
in  mortgages  in  this  city,  and  has 
money  to  lend.  A  new  nation  has  new 
ways.  But  how  about  her  share  of  the 
Colombian  debt? 


Financial 


Cotton  and  the   WccyiI 

A  ki:(()K1)-hi<i:akin(;  crop  of  cotton  i5 
foreshadowed  by  the  latest  report  of 
the  Deparlment  of  Agriculture.  At 
the  end  of  last  month  the  average  con- 
dition of  the  growing  plant  was  91.6, 
against  an  annual  average  of  82.7  for 
the  ten  years  ])receding.  As  there  is 
an  increase  of  acreage,  an  estimate  of 
12,000.000  bales  appears  to  be  war- 
ranted by  the  situation.  Up  to  this 
time,  the  largest  commercial  crop  has 
been  about  1 1,200.000  bales.  The  value 
of  last  year's  cro])  exceeded  $525,000,- 
000. 

Dr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  who  discovered  the  Gua- 
temalan ant  that  kills  boll-weevils,  has 
made  an  interesting  report  concerning 
his  experiments  at  Victoria,  Tex.,  with 
this  insect,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  check 
the  weevils'  ravages  in  the  cotton 
fields.  A  loss  of  $20,000,000  worth  of 
cotton  last  year,  on  account  of  the 
weevils'  activity,  has  stimulated  in- 
quiry for  a  remedy.  Dr.  Cook  brought 
up  from  Guatemala  about  4,000  ants, 
in  89  colonies.  He  finds  that  they  bur- 
row from  one  to  three  feet  into  the 
ground,  making  passageways  one-quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cham- 
bers about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
high.  In  addition  to  the  chambers  in- 
habited by  them  there  is  one  in  which 
the  hard  parts  (heads,  legs,  wings  and 
other  fragments)  of  slaughtered  weev- 
ils and  other  insects  are  packed  av/ay. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
survive  the  floods  to  which  much  of  the 
level  cotton  land  of  Texas  is  subject. 
These  ants  know  how  to  sting  the 
weevils  at  the  only  points  where  their 
armor  is  vulnerable.  They  are  long- 
lived  insects;  an  ant  queen  has  been 
known  to  live  for  fifteen  years,  and  a 
worker  for  six.  Dr.  Cook  summarizes 
the  results  of  his  investigation  by  say- 
ing that  this  ant  does  attack  and  kill 
the  boll-weevils,  and  thus  "  permits  the 
regular  harvesting  of  a  crop  of  cotton 
even  under  conditions  favorable  to  the 
weevil ;  "  that  it  is  carnivorous  and  pre- 
daceous ;  that  it  injures  no  form  of 
vegetation  and  takes  from  the  cotton 
plant    nothing    except    the    nectar    se- 


creted on  the  leaves  and  floral  enve- 
hjjjes ;  that  its  habits  anrl  teniperamrnt 
arc  such  that  it  is  "  readily  capable  of 
domestication,  transportation  and  col- 
onization in  the  cotton  fieUls  of  Texas." 
He  does  not  yet  know  whether  it  will 
survive  the  winter  climate  of  the  State. 

J* 
A  TESTIMONIAL  has  recently  been 
presented  to  John  M.  Holcombe,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Company,  to  mark  the  thirtieth 
anniversary  of  his  service  with  the  com- 
I)any. 

....Redmond  &  Co.  and  J.  &  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.  offer  to  investors,  at 
97>4  and  interest.  $1,500,000  of  the  first 
and  refunding  mortgage  4^/4  per  cent. 
sinking  fund  guaranteed  gold  bonds  of 
the  Connecticut  Railway  &  Lighting 
Company,  due  in  195 1  and  redeemable 
at  105  and  accrued  interest.  The  com- 
pany owns  175  miles  of  electric  road  in 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  State.  In- 
terest is  guaranteed  by  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

...  .The  will  of  George  H.  Laflin,  a 
Chicago  pioneer,  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  $2,000,000  and  contains  the 
following  advice  to  his  heirs: 

"  I  would  advise  all  my  children  to  be  prudent 
in  their  investments,  and  not  to  purchase  any- 
thing simply  because  it  is  cheap,  but  to  remem- 
ber that  a  long-time  security,  drawing  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  is  often  more  desirable  than  an 
investment  which  draws  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
I  would  also  advise  them  not  to  purchase  any- 
thing which  they  cannot  pay  for  in  full  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase,  as  more  men  are  ruined 
by  speculation  than  in  any  other  way.  I  also 
advise  them  not  to  sign  any  note  or  bond,  and 
to  look  well  to  all  transfers  of  real  estate,  and 
not  to  incumber  any  real  estate,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  same." 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced: 

Amer.  Chicle  Co.,  Common,  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able August  20th. 

Union  Pac.  R.R.,  Preferred,  $2.00  per  share, 
payable  October  ist. 

Union  Pac.  R.R.,  Common,  $2.00  per  share, 
payable  October  ist. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Preferred,  1}^  per 
c^nt..  payable  August  15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Common,  1^.2  per 
cent.,  payable  September  15th. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  Common,  i^^  per 
cent,  payable  December  15th. 
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Insurance 

Some  Spanish    Insurance   Com-  Tliis  is  an  old  joint  stock  company  which 

panics   in   the    United    States  ''^^  been  established  for  more  than  30 
*  years.     Its  reputation  is  excellent,  espe- 
English  offices  are  by  no  means  the  cially  as  a  fire  company.    It  is  prompt  and 
only  foreign  insurance  companies  to  com-  punctual  in  the  settlement  of  its  losses, 
pete  with  domestic  concerns  for  fire,  life  The  concern  has  only  just  begun  doing  a 
and  marine  business  in  this  country.    We  life  business,  in  which  it  has  not  yet  dis- 
have  had  French,  German  and  Russian  played  any  particular  energy, 
companies  for  some  time,  but  more  re-  There  are  about  twenty  offices  in  Spain 
cently,  according  to  The  London  Reznetv,  doing  a  life  business,  among  which  num- 
several  Spanish  companies  have  entered  ber  there    are  some  "  wildcats."      The 
the  field.     Repressive  legislation  has  op-  Union  &  Fenix  Espanol,  however,  is  not 
erated  to  discourage  many  foreign  com-  among  this  ferocious  breed,  but  is  an  emi- 
panies,  but  the  best  of  them  survive  both  nently  respectable  company.     The  corn- 
harassing    legislation    and    burdensome  pany's  recent  balance  sheet  shows  a  total 
taxation.  of  some  I4j^  million  pesetas,  a  peseta  be- 
The  Spanish  companies  are  not  so  gen-  ing  worth  a  little  less  than  twenty  cents, 
erally  known  as  are  some  of  the  other  The  total  funds  of  the  Union  &  Fenix 
European  companies,  but  some  of  them  Espanol  are  nearly  15  million  pesetas,  ex- 
deserve  more  general  recognition.     Pos-  eluding,  it  would  appear,  the  property  of ' 
sibly  the  best  known  Spanish  company  the  concern  in  Paris,  valued  at  7  million 
now  operating  in  the  United  States  is  La  pesetas.     The  Union  &  Fenix  Espanol 
Estrella.    This  company  was  founded  in  during  its  30  years'  experience  has  paid 
Cartagena  under  very  powerful  auspices,  nearly    100    million    pesetas    in    losses, 
The  shareholders  were  to  a  considerable  roughly  equal  to  about  $20,000,000. 
extent  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  Carta-  ^                          jl 
gena,    which   bank,   under   the   circum- 
stances, naturally  became  the  company's  The    colt    "  Highball,"     who    broke 
bankers.    La  Estrella,  altho  a  young  com-  the  cannon  bone  of  his  leg  at  the  Brigh- 
pany,  had  a  great  reputation  in  Carta-  ton  Beach  track  last  month,  was  insured 
gena  and  did  a  large  marine  and  fire  busi-  by  his    owners    with  Messrs.  Lloyd,  of 
ness,  but  its  life  business  was  moderate.  London,  England,  for  $25,000. 
The  company,  it  is  reported  from  Lon-  rp,        tt  •        -4.         r     iv/r-  u- 
don,  has  been  prudently  conducted.    The  /.-rP^     University     of     Michigan, 
marine  business  done  has  been  entirely  f"}^^  ^^^fn  a  sumnier  schoo    at  Ann 

^„,-  r ,  ^      u  4.    '       •          £  4.U     1  Arbor  on  June  27th,  has  lust  closed.    A 

satisfactory,  but,  in  view  of  the  large  r    .           r  .u                              -n    r     ^ 

r^^-oo^^^  .r^il  r.^  Q        4.-        •    4.U    Tj  -4.  A  icature  of  the  program  was   Professor 

present  year  conflagrations  in  the  United  >-,        ,                f    <Prpt     rp,             r   a 

Qfof^o  j+o  ^^^  K     •         u          4.  u            -4.  Glovers  course  in     The  Theory  of  An- 

btates,  its  nre  business  has  not  been  quite  -.•           ^  j                 „                -^ 

o^  ^.-^^<-^ui       -ru                     •     u  nuities  and  Insurance, 
so  prontable.     i  he  company  is,  however, 

not  worse  off  in  this  respect  than  are  ....  During  the  past  year  the  Provi- 

many    equally    respectable    offices    that  dent    Savings    Life    Assurance    Society 

have  lately  hazarded  their  fortunes  in  the  wrote  assurance  amounting  to  $42,000,- 

American  field.     The  head  office  of  La  000,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  pay- 

Estrella  was  lately  removed  from  Carta-  ments  to  policy  holders  as  well  as  in  in- 

gena  to  Madrid.  come,  assets  and  surplus.      Under    the 

Another  Spanish  company  doing  presidency  of  Edward  W.  Scott  the  prog- 
United  States  business  is  La  Polar.  This  ress  of  the  Provident  Savings  Life  As- 
company  has,  perhaps,  spent  money  surance  Society  has  been  notable,  and  the 
somewhat  extravagantly  in  its  life  branch  officers  of  the  company  report  a  most 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  business.  La  Polar  gratifying  progress  during  the  six 
has  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  Bilbao  months  ending  July  ist.  The  assets  arc 
in  its  attempt  at  recovery.  $7,310,138.     The   reserve   fund   and   all 

Another   Spanish  company  operating  other    liabilities    amount    to    $6,279,139, 

here    is    the    Union    &    Fenix    Espanol.  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  $1,030,999. 
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Judge  Parker's 
Speech  of  Acceptance 


Formal  notifica- 
tion of  his  nomi- 
nation was  ^iven 
the  loth  inst.  at 
The  address  of 
chairman    of    the 


to  Jud^e  Parker  on 
his  home  in  Esopiis 
Mr.  Champ  Clark, 
Notification  Committee,  contained  no 
passages  of  partisan  political  signifi- 
cance, except  the  assertion  that  the  St. 
Louis  convention  had  ''  carried  out  no 
cut  and  dried  program,"  and  that  "  its 
delegates  w^ere  not  mere  automations 
or  marinettes  moving  and  talking  when 
the  strings  were  pulled  by  one  man." 
At  the  beginning  of  his  response,  Judge 
Parker  spoke  of  his  memorable  tele- 
gram, sent  because,  he  said,  "  I  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  make  known  my 
attitude  so  that  hereafter  no  man  could 
justly  say  that  his  support  had  been 
secured  through  indirection  or  mis- 
take." The  convention's  subsequent 
reiteration  of  its  orignal  decision  he 
should  ever  esteem  as  the  highest  honor 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  The 
platform  was  "  admirable ;  "  it  assured 
"  conservative  instead  of  rash  action." 
The  Judge's  address  was  a  long  one, 
and  our  summary  must  be  brief.  At- 
t^tion  should  be  directed  occasionally, 
h^said,  to  the  constitutional  limita- 
tions of  the  powers  of  the  three  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  the  Government,  ow- 
ing to  "unnecessary  or  impatient  agi- 
tation for  reforms  "  and  because  these 
limitations  ''  are  disregarded  by  offi- 
cials desiring  to  accomplish  that  which 
to  them  seems  good,  whether  the  power 
exists  in  them  or  not :  " 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  course  of 
our  history  executives  have  employed  powers 
not  belonging  to  them;  statutes  have  been 
passed  that  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the 


Constitution,  and  statutes  have  been  set  aside 
as  unconstitutional  when  it  was  difficult  to 
point  out  the  provisions  said  to  be  offended 
against  in  their  enactment ;  all  this  has  been 
(lone  with  a  good  purpose,  no  doubt,  but  in  dis- 
regard, nevertheless,  of  the  fact  that  ours  is  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men,  deriving  its 
'  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.' 
If  we  would  have  our  Government  continue 
during  the  ages  to  come  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  shall  succeed  us,  we  must  ever  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  danger  of  usurpation  of  that 
authority  which  resides  in  the  whole  people, 
whether  the  usurpation  be  by  officials  repre- 
senting one  of  the  three  great  departments  of 
government,  or  by  a  body  of  men  acting  with- 
out a  commission  from  the  people." 

Speaking  of  a  growing  "  impatience  of 
the  restraints  of  law,"  he  pointed  to  the 
dynamite  murders  in  Colorado,  and  to 
the  deportation  of  suspected  persons 
there,  saying  that  in  both  cases  "  the 
reign  of  law  "  had  given  way  to  "  the 
reign  of  force."  The  perpetrators  of 
the  dynamite  outrage  ought,  after  due 
trial  and  conviction,  to  suffer  the  most 
rigorous  punishment  known  to  the 
law: 

"  Constitutional  guaranties  are  violated 
whenever  any  citizen  is  denied  the  right  to 
labor,  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  property,  or  to 
reside  where  his  interests  or  inclination  may 
determine;  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  assur- 
ance to  rebuke  and  punish  all  denials  of  these 
rights,  whether  brought  about  by  individuals 
or  by  Government  agencies,  should  be  enforced 
by  every  official  and  supported  by  even,^  citizen." 

Having  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween constitutionalism  and  imperial- 
ism, he  turned  to  the  present  tariff  law. 
"  unjust  in  its  operation,  excessive  in 
many  of  its  rates,  and  so  framed  in  par- 
ticular instances  as  to  exact  inordinate 
profits  from  the  people."  He  assumed 
that  the  Republican  party  would  grati- 
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fy  those  who  oppose  any  change  what- 
ever, or,  at  least,  would  not  undertake 
"  a  revision  of  the  tariff  downward." 
He  frankly  conceded,  however,  that 
even  if  his  party  should  be  successful 
in  November,  **  we  cannot  hope  to  se- 
cure a  majority  in  the  Senate  during 
the  next  four  years,  and  hence  we  shall 
be  unable  to  secure  any  modification  in 
the  tariff  save  that  to  which  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate  may 
consent."  But  his  party  was  in  favor 
of  "  a  reasonable  reduction  of  the  tar- 
iff," which  was  "  demanded  by  the  best 
interests  of  both  manufacturer  and 
consumer:  " 

"  The  combinations,  popularly  called  Trusts, 
which  aim  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  trade  in 
the  necessaries  of  life  as  well  as  in  those  things 
that  are  employed  upon  the  farm,  in  the  fac- 
tory and  in  many  other  fields  of  industry,  have 
been  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  excessive 
tariff  duties.  These  operate  to  furnish  a  sub- 
stantial market  in  the  necessities  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  people,  by  practically  excluding  com- 
petition. With  so  large  a  market  and  highly 
remunerative  prices  continuing  long  after  the 
line  of  possible  competition  would  naturally  be 
reached,  the  temptation  of  all  engaged  in  the 
same  business  to  combine  so  as  to  prevent  com- 
petition at  home  and  a  resulting  reduction  of 
prices  has  proved  irresistible  in  a  number  of 
cases.  All  men  must  agree  that  the  net  result 
of  enacting  laws  that  foster  such  inequitable 
conditions  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  people 
as  a  whole,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  all  ought 
to  agree  that  the  efifective  remedy  would  be  to 
appropriately  modify  the  oflfending  law." 

The  growth  of  monopoly  could  not  be 
laid  at  the  doors  of  the  courts,  whose 
decisions  warranted  *'  the  assertion  that 
the  common  law,  as  developed,  affords 
a  complete  legal  remedy  against  mo- 
nopolies." The  multiplication  of  mo- 
nopolies was  due  to  *'  the  failure  of  offi- 
cials, charged  with  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  law,  to  take  the  necessary  pro- 
cedure to  procure  the  judgments  of  the 
courts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  State 
Legislatures,  as  well  as  Congress,  have 
by  legislation  encouraged  their  propa- 
gation :  " 

"  What  is  needed — in  addition  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  statute  revising  the  tariflf  duties  to  a 
reasonable  basis — is  not  so  much  other  and 
different  laws,  as  officials  having  both  the  dis- 
position and  the  courage  to  enforce  existing 
law.  While  this  is  my  view  of  the  scope  of 
the  common  law,  if  it  should  be  made  to  appear 
that   it   is  a  mistaken  one,   then  I   favor  such 


further  legislation  within  constitutional  limita- 
tions as  will  give  the  people  a  just  and  full 
measure  of  protection." 

He  found  it  "  difficult  to  understand  " 
how  any  American  citizen,  "  much  less 
a  descendant  of  Revolutionary  stock," 
could  **  tolerate  the  thought  of  perma- 
nently denying  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment to  the  Filipinos:  " 

"  The  accident  of  war  brought  the  Philip- 
pines into  our  possession  and  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  responsibility  which 
thus  came  to  us,  but  that  responsibility  will  be 
best  subserved  by  preparing  the  islanders  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  self-government  and  giv- 
ing them  the  assurances  that  it  will  come  as 
soon  as  they  are  reasonably  prepared  for  it." 

He  denied  that  the  United  States  had 
only  recently  become  a  world  power; 
it  had  become  such  a  power  more  than 
a  century  ago,  and  was  made  such  a 
power  by  the  liberty,  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  its  citizens,  not  by  any 
career  of  conquest.  We  were  not  a 
military  people,  but  we  loved  peace. 
Such  a  military  armament  should  be 
maintained  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  country  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  its  citizens  at 
home  and  abroad.  "Any  other  course 
would  be  not  only  false  economy,  but 
pusillanimous :  " 

"  I  protest,  however,  against  the  feeling,  now 
far  too  prevalent,  that  by  reason  of  the  com- 
manding position  we  have  assumed  in  the 
world,  we  must  take  part  in  the  disputes  and 
broils  of  foreign  countries ;  and  that  because 
we  have  grown  great  we  should  intervene  in 
every  important  question  that  arises  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  also  protest  against  the 
erection  of  any  such  military  establishment  as 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  country  in 
that  attitude.  We  should  confine  our  interna- 
tional activities  solely  to  matters  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  country  or  of  our  citizens  are 
directly  involved.  That  is  not  a  situation  of 
isolation  but  of  independence." 

Our  Government,  he  remarked,  "  was 
not  created  for  a  career  of  political 
or  civilizing  evangelization  in  foreign 
countries  or  among  alien  races."  In 
conclusion  he  announced  his  determi- 
nation to  retire  to  private  life  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  if  he  should  be  elected. 
A  renomination  he  should  not  accept. 
With  him  the  controlling  reason  for 
such  a  decision  was  that  "  no  incimi- 
bent  of  that  office  should  ever  be  placed 
in  a  situation  of  possible  temptation  to 
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consider  what  the  effect  of  action  taken 
hy  him  in  an  administrative  matter  of 
j^reat  imi)ortance  mi^lit  liave  njxjn  his 
political  fortnnes." 

„  ,.  .  ^       The   President   wrote  to 

Politics  in  ihc       .    .  ,  ,  \      \n        I 

_.  .,  _      .  Attorney  (icneral     Moody 

Civil  Service  ,i       ^i  ... 

on  the  9th  mst.  concern- 
ing rumors,  wliich  he  had  heard,  "  of 
efforts  to  have  nistriet-Atl'orneys  and 
Marshals  in  Alabama  change  deputies 
under  them  for  political  reasons."  A 
movement  for  the  removal  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Dej)uty- Marshal  is  said  to  have 
suggested  the  letter,  in  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said : 

"  Of  all  offices  of  the  Government,  tliose  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  kept  free 
from  any  suspicion  of  improper  action  on  par- 
tisan or  factional  grounds.  Please  direct  the 
District-Attorneys  and  the  Marshals  in  ques- 
tion that  they  are  to  retain  and  appoint  their 
subordinates,  whose  duties  are  purely  non-par- 
tisan and  non-political,  on  grounds  of  fitness 
only  and  without  regard  to  other  considera- 
tions. I  am  particularly  anxious  that  the  Fed- 
eral court  in  a  State  like  Alabama  should  win 
regard  and  respect  of  the  people  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  scrupulous  non-partisanship,  so  that 
there  shall  be  gradually  a  growth,  even  tho  a 
slow  growth,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  insist  on  meting  out 
even-handed  justice  to  all.  No  politician  has  a 
right  to  dictate  in  any  manner  to  any  of  these 
officials." 

A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent  to  each  of 
the  officers  in  question. — Owing  to  a 
report  from  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion that  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service 
rules  has  been  violated  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Post  Office,  where  political  dis- 
crimination has  been  exercised  in  mak- 
ing appointments  from  the  eligible  reg- 
ister, the  President,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Commission,  has  sent  a  reprimand 
tx3  Postmaster  McMichael. 


Certain  and  Swift 
Punishment  Required 


President  Roose- 
velt was  asked 
some  weeks  ago  to 
commute  to  imprisonment  for  life  the 
sentence  of  death  imposed  upon  John  W. 
Burley,  a  negro  of  Washington,  for 
criminal  assault  upon  a  little  girl  less  than 
five  years  old.  An  investigation  having 
been  made  by  Attorney-General  Moody, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  denied  the  application 


and  directed  that  the  bentencc  be  carried 
into  effect  on  the  26th  inst.,  the  date  al- 
ready fixed.  I  lis  dcei.si<jn  is  accom- 
l)anicd  by  a  statement  of  con.siderablc 
length.  "  The  man,"  say.s  Mr.  Ro<')SC- 
velt,  "  committed  the  most  hideous  crime 
known  to  our  laws,  and  twice  before  he 
has  committed  crimes  of  a  similar,  tho  less 
horrible,  character."  Allegations  that 
Hurley  is  not  of  sr^und  mind  do  not,  he 
thinks,  deserve  consideration.  They  were 
made  after  his  trial  and  conviction : 

"  Nobody  would  pretend  that  there  has  ever 
been  any  such  degree  of  mental  unsoundness 
shown  as  would  make  people  even  consider 
sending  him  to  an  asylum  if  he  had  not  com- 
mitted this  crime.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  should  certainly  be  esteemed  sane  enough 
to  suffer  the  penalty  for  his  monstrous  deed. 

"  I  have  scant  sympathy  with  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity advanced  to  save  a  man  from  the  conse- 
quences of  crime,  when,  unless  that  crime  had 
been  committed,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  persuade  any  responsible  authority  to  com- 
mit him  to  an  asylum  as  insane.  Among  the 
most  dangerous  criminals,  and  especially  among 
those  prone  to  commit  this  particular  kind  of 
offense,  there  are  plenty  of  a  temper  so  fiendish 
or  so  brutal  as  to  be  incompatible*  with  any 
other  than  a  brutish  order  of  intelligence;  but 
these  men  are  nevertheless  responsible  for  their 
acts,  and  nothing  more  tends  to  encourage 
crime  among  such  men  than  the  belief  that 
through  the  plea  of  insanity  or  any  other 
method  it  is  possible  for  them  to  escape  paying 
the  just  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

"  The  crime  in  question  is  one  to  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  largely  owe  the  existence  of 
that  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  takes  form  in 
lynching.  It  is  a  crime  so  revolting  that  the 
criminal  is  not  entitled  to  one  particle  of  sym- 
pathy from  any  human  being.  It  is  essential 
that  the  punishment  for  it  should  be  not  only 
as  certain,  but  as  swift  as  possible.  The  jury  in 
this  case  did  their  duty  by  recommending  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  have 
special  provision  for  more  summary  dealing 
with  this  type  of  cases.  The  more  we  do  what 
in  us  lies  to  secure  certain  and  swift  justice  in 
dealing  with  these  cases,  the  more  effectively 
do  we  work  against  the  growth  of  that  lynch- 
ing spirit  which  is  so  full  of  evil  omen  for  this 
people,  because  it  seeks  to  avenge  one  infamous 
crime  by  the  commission  of  another  of  equal 
infamy." 

J« 

The  Beef  Workers'       ^^^^'  long  delay  the 
o^  .,  union  employees   of 

Strike  ^1.      I.      r 

the   beef   companies 

in  New  York,  3,500  in  number,  were  or- 
dered, on  the   loth,  to  join  the  strikers, 
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and  substantially  all  of  them  obeyed,  ad-  by  unanimous  vote  gave  notice  to  the 
mitting  that  they  had  no  grievance,  but  unions  on  strike  (7  out  of  the  31  who 
asserting  that  the  companies  were  ship-  signed  the  agreement  last  year)  that 
ping  live  stock  from  Chicago  eastward  their  places  would  be  filled  by  such  work- 
to  be  slaughtered  in  New  York  by  union  men  as  could  be  obtained  if  they  should 
men.  The  stationary  engineers  and  fire-  not  return  to  work  on  or  before  the  22d. 
men  went  out  in  sympathy,  but  their  This  points  to  "  the  open  shop,"  but  the 
places  were  soon  tilled.  Rioting  in  the  employers  prefer  to  do  business  with  the 
streets  near  the  New  York  packing  unions.  Leaders  of  the  locked-out  work- 
houses kept  the  police  busy,  the  strikers  men  have  brought  suit  against  the  Em- 
attempting  by  violence  to  prevent  the  de-  ployers'  Association,  alleging  that  it  ex- 
livery  of  beef  in  wagons.  One  police-  ists  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  law, 
man  was  wounded  three  times.  Non-  and  seeking,  they  say,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
union  men  were  pursued  and  beaten ;  a  er  the  arbitration  agreement  can  be  en- 
group  of  negroes  defended  themselves  forced  by  the  courts. — The  strike  of  the 
successfully  by  using  their  razors  upon  40,000  garment  workers  in  New  York 
union  assailants.  There  was  a  large  has  been  declared  off.  Only  5,000  strik- 
supply  of  beef  on  hand,  and  the  com-  ers  were  still  out.  This  is  a  victory  for 
panies  were  doing  about  half  their  usual  '*  the  open  shop." — In  Washington,  the 
amount  of  work.  At  the  end  of  the  week  strike  of  the  bricklayers  against  the  em- 
there  was  evidence  that  needy  strikers  ployment  of  a  negro  non-union  man  on  a 
from  Chicago  were  coming  to  New  York  Government  building  has  been  declared 
and  taking  the  places  of  union  men  there  ;  off ;  but  the  places  of  nearly  all  the  strik- 
it  was  asserted  also  that  New  York  strik-  ers  had  been  filled,  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ers were  accepting  employment  at  Chi-  ice  rules. — The  Macbeth-Evans  Glass 
cago.  In  that  city  attempts  were  made.  Company,  the  largest  concern  in  the  man- 
with  the- aid  of  Mayor  Harrison,  to  settle  ufacture  of  lamp  chimneys,  employing 
the  controversy,  but  the  packers  insisted  4,000  men,  has  given  notice  that  hereafter 
that  they  had  already  won  a  victory.  In  it  will  have  an  ''  open  shop,"  owing  to  the 
South  Omaha,  on  the  13th,  the  sheriff  exactions  of  the  unions,  which,  it  as- 
was  unable  to  defend  non-union  men  serts,  have  caused  the  loss  of  much  of  its 
against  a  mob  of  3,000  persons.  He  export  trade. — In  Connecticut,  the  high- 
called  for  500  more  deputies.  est  court  has  sustained  the  decision  under 

^  which  nine  officers  or  prominent  mem- 

Oth      L  b        ^^^    striking    and    locked-  bers   of  the  Teamsters'  Union  in   New 

C  ntr      r  i       °^^  workmen  of  the  build-  Haven  must  go  to  jail  for  three  months 

ing  trades  in  New   York,  and  pay  $1,000  costs   as  punishment  for 

about  25,000  in  number,  have  repudiated,  conspiracy   and   intimidation   in  connec- 

by  resolutions  adopted  by  their  unions,  tion  with  a  strike  last  year. — Owing  to  a 

the  arbitration  agreement  made  a  year  sympathetic  strike  ordered  to  enforce  a 

ago,  declaring  that  it  is  no  longer  of  bind-  claim  of  75  cents,  all  the  union  men  em- 

ing  force  because  the  employers  have  vio-  ployed  by  the  builders  in  Hartford  have 

lated  it.     On  the  other  hand,  they  were  been  locked  out.     One  Butler,  a  mason, 

locked  out  because  of  several  strikes,  all  was  discharged  for  lack  of  work,  and  he 

of  which,  the  employers  assert,  were  in  was  told  to  go  to  the  office  for  his  pay. 

distinct  violation  of  the  agreement.    It  is  He  asked  that  it  be  brought  to  him.    His 

stated  by  the  President  of  the  Employ-  employer  consented  to  bring  it,  but  when, 

ers'   Association    that    there    is    "  little  after  a  little  delay,  he  returned  with  it, 

chance  for  graft  "  under  this  arbitration  Butler  demanded  75  cents  for  the  time 

compact,   and   that,   in   his   opinion,   the  that  had  elapsed  since  his  discharge.    In 

strike  movement  must  be  part  of  a  scheme  support  of  this  demand  the  strike  was  or- 

"  to  revive  the  old  graft  system."     The  dered.      The    builders    are    inclined    to 

strike  in  the  subway  appears  to  have  been  stand  for  *'  the  open  shop." — Vice-Chan- 

a  violation  of  an  agreement  more  than  cellor  Pitney,  of  New  Jersey,  in  Chancery 

three  years  old  between  the  chief  con-  Chambers  last  week,  where  a  labor  case 

tractor  and  the  Central  Federated  Union,  was  pending,  said :  "  The  country  should 

On  Saturday  the  Employers'  Association  declare  *  open  shop  '  in  all  trades.  Politi- 
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Railway  Disaster 
in  Colorado 


cal  economy  will  iiol  .illow  any  f)tlKT 
course.  The  unions  .in-  inakinf;  a  mis 
take." — A  strike  on  (lie  Mew  llavcn 
street  railways  has  l)ccn  avc'it('(l  hy  a 
compromise,  the  eompany  mantiiif^  a 
sli|;lil  increase  of  pay  in  response  to  the 
union's  demand. 

Meastni'd  by  loss  of 
life,  the  railroad  ac- 
cident in  Colorado 
on  the  ni«;ht  of  the  7th  was  the  most 
disastrous  that  has  occurred  in  the 
United  States.  The  World's  Fair 
Plyer,  a  fast  train  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Road,  left  Denver  at  5  p.m. 
Three  hours  later,  while  the  train  was 
crossing  a  wooden  bridge  that  spanned 
Dry  Creek,  an  arroyo  through  which 
ordinarily  a  small  brook  flows  to  the 
neighboring  Fountain  River,  the  bridge 
gave  way,  and  the  locomotive,  the  bag- 
gage car,  the  smoking  car  and  a  chair 
car  fell  into  a  raging  torrent  35  feet 
deep.  Very  heavy  rain  in  the  hills  had 
suddenly  filled  the  arroyo  with  a  whirl- 
ing flood  that  rose  above  the  bridge 
and  moved  with  such  force  that  the 
passenger  coaches  were  carried  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  turned  upside  down  and 
half  buried  in  the  sand.  Only  three  of 
the  occupants  of  these  coaches  escaped 
death.  At  last  accounts  74  bodies  had 
been  found — two  of  them  8  miles  and 
one  even  22  miles,  from  the  broken 
bridge — and  28  persons  were  still  miss- 
ing. It  is  believed  that  a  number  of 
bodies  are  hidden  by  the  shifting  sand 
or  were  buried  under  the  caving  banks 
of  the  arroyo,  and  may  never  be  recov- 
ered. The  scene  of  the  accident  is  near 
Eden  and  about  7  miles  north  of 
Pueblo,  where  65  of  the  dead  had  their 
homes.  It  is  said  that  a  train  that 
passed  only  a  few  minutes  before  this 
one  had  been  flagged  at  Eden  and 
warned  there  that  the  bridge  was  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  only  a  tiny  stream  could 
be  seen  in  the  bed  of  Drv  Creek. 

General  Rafael  Reyes 
assumed  the  ofifice  of 
President  of  Colombia 
on  the  8th  inst.  Dispatches  from  Bo- 
gota, saying  that  complete  calm  pre- 
vailed there  on  that  date,  dispose  of 
the  rumors,  circulated  a  few  days  ear- 


lier, to  the  cfTect  that  the  American 
Legation  had  bt-i-n  attacked  by  a  mob 
and  that  troop.s  had  been  called  out  to 
j)iotcct  Mr.  Snyder,  the  Charge  d'Af- 

fiires.  Dispatches  from  Panama  say 
that  congratulat<ny  messages  have 
been  exchanged  between  ['resident 
Iveyes  and  iVesident  Amador,  and  that 
an  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  Colondjia  and  her  lost 
province  is  expected. — The  Venezuelan 
('barge  at  Washington  Ivis  received 
messages  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfTairs  at  Caracas  asserting  that  the 
asphalt  i)roperties  of  the  New  York  & 
l>ermu(lez  Company  were  seized  in 
conformity  with  law  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  had  "  requested  a  compe- 
tent court  "  to  declare  the  concession 
forfeited  "  because  of  non-fulfilment 
of  obligations "  which  required  the 
company  to  construct  certain  public 
works. — A  revolution  has  broken  out 
in  Paraguay,  and  a  small  armed  vessel 
which  ascended  the  Parana  River  to 
meet  the  revolutionists  has  been  cap- 
tured by  them.  The  acting  Minister  of 
War,  who  was  on  the  Government's 
boat,  attempted  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming to  the  shore,  but  he  was  caught. 
Several  towms  have  been  seized  by  the 
insurgents.  It  is  expected  that  Presi- 
dent Ezcurra's  government  will  be  over- 
thrown.— The  revolutionists  in  Uru- 
guay are  becoming  more  active,  and 
a  serious  defeat  of  the  Government 
forces  w^as  reported  last  week. — At  the 
capital  of  Nicaragua  the  British  Min- 
ister is  pressing  the  claims  of  the  tur- 
tle fishermen  of  Jamaica,  whose  schoon- 
ers were  seized  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  and  a  British  war  ship  is 
lying  near  Bluefields.  It  is  reported 
that  Nicaragua  will  invoke  the  good 
offices  of  our  Government. 

American    diplomacy, 


Turkey  Makes 
Concessions 


Countries  South 
of  Us 


backed  by  a  naval  demon- 
stration, has  at  last  se- 
cured from  the  Sultan  the  promise  that 
the  American  schools  in  Turkey  shall 
have  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
those  of  the  most  favored  nation.  There 
are  about  300  American  schools,  hospitals 
and  charitable  institutions  in  Turkey,  and 
these  have  been  the  object  of  much  un- 
just treatment,  discriminatior  and  extor- 
tion bv  the  Turkish  officials   for  many 
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years.  In  1901,  by  the  agreement  of 
Mystilene,  France  secured  for  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  I'Vench  Medical  School  at 
lieirut  the  right  to  practice  medicine  in 
Turkey,  but  the  Protestant  Medical  Col- 
lege, holding  its  charter  from  the  State 
of  New  York,  has  been  debarred  from 
this  privilege.  In  February,  1903,  the 
iVesideiit  ordered  Minister  Leishman  to 
seek  an  audience  with  the  Sultan  to  se- 
cure remedy  for  these  abuses,  but  it  was 
not  until  April  that  an  audience  was  ob- 
tained, and  this  resulted  in  nothing.  A 
second  audience  was  obtained  with  great 
difficulty  on  July  29th,  1904,  and  a  re- 
sponse was  promised  August  2d.  After 
waiting  in  vain  for  this  a  week  longer 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  then  at 
Villefranche,  near  Nice,  was  ordered  to 
Smyrna  to  receive  the  American  Minister 
in  case  negotiations  should  have  been 
fruitless  by  the  time  the  squadron  arrived. 
The  Am^erican  squadron,  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Jewell,  consisting  of  the  "  Olym- 
pia,"  the  "  Baltimore  "  and  the  *'  Cleve- 
land "  reached  Smyrna  August  12th,  and 
immediately  the  required  concessions 
were  granted  by  the  Porte.  The  squad- 
ron has  been  ordered  to  return,  and  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  European  fleet  at  Gib- 
raltar. 

An  Heir  to  the  ?"  /^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^e 
Russian  Throne      battle       ship  Czare- 

vitch  took  refuge 
from  the  victorious  Japanese  fleet  in  a 
German  port  the  birth  of  a  Czarevitch 
was  announced  from  the  Alexandra  Villa 
at  Peterhof.  The  Czarina,  w^hose  four 
daughters  had  been  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Czar  and  the  Russian  people, 
on  the  afternoon  of  August  12th  gave 
birth  to  a  boy,  weighing  eleven  pounds, 
sound  and  healthy.  He  is  named  Alexis 
Nikolaievitch  and,  if  he  reigns,  will  be 
Alexis  II.  The  first  Alexis  v^as  the  sec- 
ond of  the  Romanoff  dynasty,  reigning 
from  1645  to  1676.  The  birth  of  this 
heir  to  the  throne  is  received  with  great 
rejoicing  by  the  Russian  people  and  is 
regarded  as  due  to  the  special  interces- 
sion of  the  new  St.  Seraphim.  A  special 
petition  for  a  male  child  to  the  Czar  has 
long  been  included  in  the  orthodox  lit- 
urgy, and  the  holy  Father  John  of 
Cronstadt  has  been  at  Peterhof  recently, 
praying  that  his  own  prediction,  that  the 
Czarina  would  have  seven  daughters  be- 


fore a  son  was  born,  might  not  be  ful- 
filled. Immediately  after  the  birth  a  Te 
Deum  was  held  in  the  Kazan  Cathedral, 
attended  by  all  the  court,  and  the  baby 
was  made  honorary  colonel  of  the  Fin- 
land Ciuards.  Elaborate  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  christening  ceremony 
to  take  place  August  20th.  It  is  reported 
that  half  the  prisoners  in  Russia  will  be 
released  in  honor  of  the  event.  The  dan- 
ger of  the  accession  to  the  Russian  throne 
of  the  sickly  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and 
of  Boris  and  Cyril,  the  dissipated  sons 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  is  now 
diminished. 

rr^u    i:-!-  u*    f     When  the  Japanese  bat- 

The  Fhght  of  .  1      j 

,,     ^,    ,  teries      approached      so 

the  Fleet  ..       ^u       u      u  r 

near    to    the    harbor    01 

Port  Arthur  that  their  shells  struck  the 
decks  of  the  Russian  vessels  by  verti- 
cal fire  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  dash 
for  liberty  and  join  if  possible  the 
Vladivostok  fleet.  Accordingly,  at 
dawn  of  August  loth  the  Russian  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  battle  ships,  four 
cruisers  and  eight  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers,  emerged  from  the  harbor. 
They  were  met  by  the  Japanese  fleet, 
composed,  according  to  the  Russian 
report,  of  three  detachments ;  the  first 
of  six  battle  ships  and  two  cruisers,  the 
second  of  four  cruisers  and  the  third 
of  five  cruisers  and  a  battle  ship,  to- 
gether with  some  30  torpedo  boats.  At 
I  P.M.,  after  forty  minutes'  fighting, 
the  Russian  fleet  made  its  way  through 
the  Japanese  line,  in  spite  of  the  float- 
ing mines  with  which  the  torpedo  boats 
strewed  its  path,  and  headed  toward 
Wei-Hai-Wei.  The  Japanese  pursued 
and  overtook  the  fleet  about  5  o'clock. 
The  firing  continued  at  a  range  of  not 
less  than  3,800  yards  until  dark,  when 
the  Russian  fleet  was  scattered  and  dis- 
abled, part  of  the  vessels  returning  to 
Port  Arthur  and  the  others  taking 
refuge  in  neutral  ports.  Five  of  the 
battle  ships  and  one  of  the  cruisers,  the 
"  Diana,"  returned  to  the  port  they  had 
left.  The  flagship  "  Czarevitch  "  was 
the  center  of  attack  during  the  after- 
noon and  suflfered  severely.  A  torpedo 
broke  her  rudder  shaft,  and  a  shell, 
bursting  on  the  bridge,  killed  Admiral 
Wittsoeft  and  several  other  officers ; 
altogether  there  w^ere  210  lives  lost  on 
the     ship.       Rear-Admiral     Ouktomsky 
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assiiiiicd  coiniiiaiid  of  llic  s<|iia(li()ii. 
Tlu'  "  O.ari'vilrli  "  readied  Tsiiij^- 
Chaii  ('rsiiij^taii)  al  the  ciitraiuu'  of 
the  (ieniiaii  l)av  of  l\iao  (  liaii.  It  was 
t(K)  badly  daiiiaj^ed  to  be  rejjaired  (|ni(k 
ly  so  tbe  lla^-  has  been  lowered,  and  il  will 
remain  (hsarined  in  the  harl)or.  The 
cruiser  "  Novik  "  and  torpedo  boat 
'*  liezshunii  "  also  sought  shelter  in  the 
same  port.  Roth  vessels  sailed  within 
twenty-four  hours,  as  recpnred  by  the 
neutrality  laws,  after  having;  obtained 
coal  from  British  steamships  in  the 
harbor.     The  "  Novik  "  was  last  seen 


wounded.  Sh(!  was  put  into  the  dry 
dock  for  rc|)airs.  Both  vessels  were 
notified  by  the  Taotai,  or  Chinese  Gov- 
ernor, to  leave  within  forty-ei^ht  hours 
or  be  disarmed  durinj.(  the  war.  Neither 
alternative  has  yet  been  taken.  The 
Russian  commander  claims  the  ri^ht 
to  remain  to  efTect  the  repairs  neces- 
sary to  make  the  vessel  seaworthy. 
The  Russian  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
"  Ryeshitclmi  "  took  refupe  in  the  har- 
bor of  Che-h^oo,  just  west  of  VVei-Hai- 
Wei.  but  durinj^  the  nif^ht  two  Japan- 
ese destroyers,  the  "Asashio  "  and  the 


Map    Showing    the    Scene    of    the    Two    Naval      Engagements 


going  south,  between  Shanghai  and 
Nagasaki.  The  German  battle  ships 
"  Fiirst  Bismarck  "  and  "  Hansa  " 
cleared  for  action  and  barred  the  port 
to  the  Japanese  fleet  waiting  outside. 
The  Russian  cruiser  ''  Askold  "  and  de- 
stroyer ''  Grozovoi  "  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  Kiao-Chau  before  the  Japan- 
ese, so  they  proceeded  to  Shanghai, 
where  they  arrived  at  3  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  13th.  The  "  Askold  " 
had  two  of  her  stacks  destroyed,  and 
two  holes  in  her  hull,  one  below  and 
one  above  the  water  line;  altogether 
there  were  200  holes  in  her.  Fifteen 
of    the    crew    were    killed    and    fifty 


"  Kasumi,"  entered  the  harbor  and  cap- 
tured her  and  towed  her  out.  The  Rus- 
sian captain  and  twenty  of  his  crew  of 
fifty-one  jumped  overboard  and  were 
rescued  by  boats  from  the  Chinese 
cruiser  "  Hai-Yung."  The  commander 
of  the  *'  Hai-Yung  "  protested  against 
this  violation  of  Chinese  neutrality,  and 
Russia  has  appealed  to  the  Powers 
through  France.  The  Russian  captain 
struck  the  Japanese  ofhcer  sent  aboard 
his  ship  and  threw  him  overboard,  at 
the  same  time  giving  orders  to  blow 
up  the  ship.  This  action  is  held  by  the 
Japanese  to  be  sufficient  justification 
for  their  seizure  of  the  destroyer.  Two 
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of  the  Russian  torpedo  boats  went  cign  customs  and  disregard  of  Mohani- 
ashore  near  Wei  Uai W^ei. — The  Rus-  niedan  law.  The  foreign  popuhition  at 
sian  squadron  from  Vladivostok  at-  first  welcomed  the  idea  of  French  dom- 
tempted  to  pass  through  the  Korean  ination,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  put 
Strait  to  etTect  a  junction  with  tlie  Port  an  end  to  the  hrigandage  and  disorder 
Arthur  tleet,  but  was  met  by  Vice-Ad-  which  has  prevented  the  commercial  de- 
miral  Kamimura  north  of  Tsushima,  and  velopment  of  the  country,  but  it  is  ad- 
defeated  in  an  engagement  lasting  five  niitted  by  the  Paris  papers  that  the  sym- 
liours.  The  Russian  cruiser  "  Rurik  "  pathy  of  the  foreign  residents  has  mark- 
was  sunk  and  the  other  two  cruisers,  edly  cooled  since  it  became  apparent  that 
the  *'  Rossia  "  and  the  **  Gromoboi,"  no  active  and  energetic  measures  were 
were  badly  damaged,  but  escaped  to-  immediately  to  be  undertaken.  A  band 
ward  Vladivostok.  This  double  vie-  of  80  brigands  under  the  leadership  of 
tory  leaves  the  Russian  fleet  much  in-  Ouled  Bu  Oukasha  recently  planned  a 
ferior  to  the  Japanese,  and  practically  kidnapping  raid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
puts  an  end  to  the  Russian  sea  power  Tangier  to  capture  Walter  B.  Harris,  the 
in  the  Far  East.  There  are  five  battle  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  and 
ship  in  Port  Arthur,  the  "  Sevastopol,"  the  aGthor  of  a  recent  article  in  The  In- 
the  "  Peresviet,"  the  "  Poltava."  the  dependent  on  the  Morocco  situation. 
"  Pobieda  "  and  the  "  Retvizan,"  and  The  members  of  the  band  claimed  that 
one  cruiser,  the  "  Diana,"  possibly  also  Raisuli  failed  to  share  with  them  the  ran- 
the  ''  Pallada,"  whose  whereabouts  has  som  he  extorted  from  the  Government 
not  been  reported  since  the  fight.  How  in  the  Perdicaris  affair,  and  they  pro- 
badly  damaged  these  are  and  whether  posed  to  obtain  by  the  capture  of  Mr. 
they  can  be  repaired  under  the  guns  of  Harris  a  ransom  of  $70,000,  and  the  dis- 
the  Japanese  is  not  known.  If  the  Bal-  missal  of  the  French  controllers  of  cus- 
tic  fleet  should  sail  now,  as  was  ex-  toms,  lately  appointed.  A  hundred  soldiers, 
pected,  it  would  probably  find  no  fleet  sent  to  guard  the  house,  prevented  the 
to  join  and  no  harbor  to  enter  by  the  consummation  of  the  scheme.  The  Sul- 
time  it  reached  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese  tan  showed  his  spiteful  and  petty  spirit  in 
are  in  possession  of  the  hills  only  two  resenting  the  reception  given  to  his  for- 
miles  north  of  the  fortifications  of  Port  mer  Minister  of  War,  El  Menebhi,  at 
Arthur,  which  is  being  bombarded  from  Tangier,  on  his  return  from  his  pilgrim- 
sea  and  land.  age  to  Mecca.    A  letter  was  sent  from  the 

'^  Sultan  to  Mohammed  el  Torres,  attack- 

Mor  ceo       ^^^  extension  of  French  in-  ing  him  in  abusive  language  for  allowing 

fluence  in  Morocco  is  not  an  a   small   guard   of   soldiers   to   meet   El 

easy   task.     A   large  proportion   of  the  Menebhi.    The  officials  at  Alcazar  and  at 

members   of   the   Chamber   of   Deputies  Fez  have  by  order  of  the  Sultan  seized 

which  constitute  the  bloc  or  solid  ma-  all  the  houses,  caravansaries,  estates  and 

jority  supporting  the  administration  of  other  property  belonging  to  El  Menebhi. 

M.  Combes  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  It  is  possible  that  the  European  Govern- 

foreign  aggression,  even  that  which  goes  ments   may  protest  against  this   unjust 

by  the  mild  designation  of  "  the  pacific  treatment  of  a  distinguished  man  who  has 

penetration  of  Morocco."     It  is  pointed  been  so  cordially  received  at  their  court, 

out  by  the  opponents  of  the  policy  that  it  and  has  been  decorated  with  so  many  of 

must  sooner  or  later  result  in  the  use  of  their  orders.     The  crews  of  the  French 

force,  for  no  instance  is  recorded  in  his-  war  ships  at  Tangier  were  fired  upon  re- 

tory  where  a  people  has  voluntarily  sub-  cently  when  they  were  getting  their  wa- 

mitted  to  such  control  as  the  French  seek  ter  supplies  from  the  wells  on  the  beach, 

to  exert  over  Morocco.    The  Sultan  and  The  Moorish  troops,  who  were  guilty  of 

many  of  the  semi-Europeanized  officials  the  attack,  were  punished.     The  Secre- 

probably  will  facilitate  as  much  as  they  tary  of  El  Menebhi,  Hamed  Jaiya,  who 

can  the  French  aspirations,  but  the  Sul-  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  whose 

tan  does  not  appear  to  be  a  man  of  much  goods  were  confiscated  by  orders  of  the 

force  or  wisdom,  and  he  has  already  lost  Sultan,  is  a  British  subject,  and  the  Brit- 

the  sympathy  and  respect  of  a  large  part  ish  cruiser  "  Minerva  "  has  gone  to  Tan- 

of  his  subjects  by  his  adoption  of  for-  gier  to  give  him  protection. 


The   Mischief  of  the    German    Officer 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 

ON  my  way  to  Munich  from  Morocco  om  States  at  a  time  when  popular  feeling 
I  bou^^lU  at  the  first  Austrian  rail-  aj^-ainst  slavery  in  the  abstract  had  be- 
way  station  in  tiic  lirenner  Pass  come  almost  a  fanatical  part  of  New 
a  little  book  called  **  A  us  Einer  Kleincn  h^ngland  theology.  Mrs.  Stowc  was, 
darnison,"  and  the  chatty  guardian  of  moreover,  an  eloquent  writer — a  literary 
the  stall  informed  me  that  this  was  the  artist  of  considerable  power, 
one  hundred  and  thirtieth  thousand — that  The  German  officer  has  no  more  charm 
it  had  been  forbidden  in  Germany  and  of  recital  than  a  log-book  or  a  regimental 
that  the  author  was  building  himself  a  blotter.  We  searcli  his  ])ages  in  vain  for 
villa  near  Berlin  out  of  the  proceeds,  a  single  rhetorical  effort ;  it  is  a  very 
Any  book  that  has  gone  through  130  plain  string  of  loosely  woven  incidents 
editions  is  worth  a  study — in  spots,  so  to  which  he  has  written  with  the  intention 
speak.  This  book  I  had,  of  course,  heard  of  letting  his  countrymen  know  what  was 
about  on  its  first  appearance,  because  its  possible  in  a  regiment  situated  as  his  was. 
author,  Lieutenant  von  der  Kyrburg,  had  It  is  of  comparatively  trifling  impor- 
been  sent  to  prison  for  six  months.  Many  tance  whether  an  officer  more  or  less  gets 
friends  asked  me  if  I  had  read  it,  to  which  drunk  at  mess,  whether  he  drives  his 
I  was  always  happy  to  answer  No,  for  I  servant  to  desertion  or  suicide  through 
had  assumed  that  it  was  merely  a  sensa-  brutal  treatment,  or  whether  he  forges  a 
tional  thing  devoid  of  historical  interest,  signature  and  runs  away  with  the  wife  of 

On  this  railway  ride  I  read  it  carefully  his  brother  officer.     All  these  things  are 

from  cover  to  cover  and  with  sustained  possible  anywhere  and  we  accept  them  as 

interest,  for  it  is  a  human  document  of  the  incidents  of  every  highly  organized 

importance,  at  least   to-day.  society. 

In  parenthesis  let  us  note  that  in  Ger-  The  German  officer  demands  and  re- 
many  a  popular  novelist  thinks  he  has  ceives  a  superior  social  position  through- 
achieved  immense  success  when  his  sale  out  Germany  because,  like  the  traditional 
reaches  50,000.  priest,  he  is  presumed  to  be  clothed  with 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  Prussian  attributes  denied  to  mere  mortals  like  you 

officer  who  has  simply  gone  upon  the  wit-  and  me. 

iiess  stand  and  related  in  artless,  but  very  The  plain  man  has  to  be  balloted  for 

frank,  language  a  series  of  episodes  in  his  when  he  desires  to  enter  a  club — not  so 

military  career  at  a  garrison  town  v^^hose  the  German   officer ;  such  a  proceeding 

name  is  not  mentioned,  but  which  I  sus-  would  imply  that  there  could  be  a  pos- 

pect  of  being  between  Cologne  and  the  sible  question  as  to  his  eligibility  for  any 

French  frontier.  circle  which  he  might  desire  to  honor 

The  work  is  more  important  historic-  with  his  company.  In  the  German  col- 
ally  than  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  because  ony  of  Kiao-chau,  in  China,  I  found  that 
while  Mrs.  Stowe's  memorable  book  ad-  no  general  club  was  possible  for  ihis  sim- 
dressed  itself  only  to  those  who  were  ig-  pie  reason. 

norant  of  the  American  slave  States  and  The  author  of  the  "  Little  Garrison  " 

who  were  "  abolitionists  "  on  principle,  was  sent  to  jail,  not  because  the  book 

the    work    of    "  Lieutenant    Bilse "    ad-  was  a  wicked  invention,  but  because  it 

dresses  itself  to  a  public  thoroughly  con-  was  horribly  truthful  and  terribly  ear- 

versant  with  every  detail  which  he  dis-  nest.    We  have  herein  pictured  a  colonel, 

cusses.     Indeed,  no  one  but  a  German  a  major   and  some  junior  officers  of  a 

who  has   felt  the   influence   of  military  cavalry    regiment,    who    frequently    get 

caste  can  appreciate  the  testimony  here  drunk  together  at  the  mess,  even  v/hen 

oflFered.  ladies  are  there  as  guests.     ^lost  of  the 

Mrs.  Stowe,  moreover,  made  her  ap-  officers  appear  to  have  seduced  the  wives 

peal  to  the  emotional  side  of  our  North-  of  their  brother  officers.     Most  of  them 
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are  in  debt,  some  of  them  stoop  to  dis- 
honest means  for  getting  their  debts  paid. 
One  mortgages  all  he  has,  then  issues 
promissory  notes  which  a  brother  officer 
indorses,  then  he  fraudulently  sells  his 
already  hypothecated  furniture  to  a  Jew 
and  decamps  with  the  wife  of  a  brother 
ufticer-  -fmally  shooting  the  woman  and 
himself  in  a  London  lodging. 

There  is  a  somewhat  painful  sameness 
in  the  various  characters;  on  laying  down 
the  book  I  find  that  1  have  but  a  com- 
posite picture,  for  they  are  little  more 
than  names,  differing  one  from  the  other 
unly  in  the  grades  from  lieutenant  to 
colonel. 

The  book  gives  an  interesting  picture 
of  household  customs,  the  more  interest- 
ing as  the  book  was  obviously  intended 
for  home  consumption  only.  No  doubt 
the  author  was  immensely  amazed  to  find 
that  this  ill-written  little  tract  should 
have  been  published  in  nearly  every 
known  tongue  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
first  appearance. 

One  character  is  a  sergeant-major, 
who,  in  his  cups,  tells  a  brother  non-com. 
how  he  makes  money  by  accepting  bribes 
and  falsifying  accounts.  These  two  have 
a  trifling  altercation  in  the  stables  over 
the  feeding  of  a  horse ;  the  superior  non- 
com,  reports  the  other  for  disobdience, 
with  the  result  that  this  man,  who  has 
served  nine  years  with  a  stainless  record, 
is  locked  up  for  two  months  and  then 
dismissed  from  the  service.  The  sergeant- 
major  was  drunk  when  he  had  the  alter- 
cation, but  the  word  of  the  superior  was 
taken  as  against  the  inferior,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  a  promising  soldier  was  blighted. 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  as  we  later 
hear,  this  young  man  went  over  to  the 
Socialists,  became  a  leader  and  one  night 
waylaid  the  sergeant-major  who  caused 
his  disgrace  and  thrashed  him  thor- 
oughly. 

Then  comes  a  little  side  light  on  the 
point  of  "  honor  "  even  among  non-coms. 

The  sergeant-major  was  disgraced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  regiment  because  he  had  been 
treated  ignominiously  by  a  "  civilian." 
He  had  tried  to  lie  out  of  this  condition 
of  "  dishonor "  by  pretending  that  he 
had  severely  wounded  his  assailant  and 
put  him  to  flight ;  but  in  Germany,  where 
no  child  can  cut  its  finger  without  official 
cognizance,  the  fact  that  no  one  was 
brought  to  hospital  in  wounded  condi- 


tion remained  as  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  sergeant-major  had  been  worsted 
by  a  civilian,  had  not  defended  himself 
according  to  the  code  of  honor,  and  was, 
therefore,  no  longer  fit  for  honorable  so- 
ciety. 

In  the  same  manner  a  major  whose 
wife  had  run  away  from  him  because  of 
his  brutality  challenged  a  brother  officer 
who  had  been  seen  with  said  wife 
under  compromising  circumstances.  The 
major  was  shot  by  the  seducer,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  woman  who  had  no 
honor  to  start  with  and  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  became  a  demi-mondaine 
in  Berlin. 

Then  we  have  the  sickening  picture  of 
an  officer  habitually  calling  his  servants 
foul  names  and  striking  them  in  the  face 
with  fist  or  sword  or  anything  that  hap- 
pens to  come  handy.  We  find  perjury, 
cheating,  coarseness  at  every  turn — and 
we  marvel  at  the  enormous  sale. 

In  Germany  every  man  of  full  years 
has  served  in  the  army  and  every  woman 
is  familiar  with  its  social  side. 

The  life  of  the  army  is  the  life  of  a 
caste.  Its  scandals  are  hushed  up  in  a 
manner  that  would  not  be  possible  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  The  brtuality  between 
officers  and  men  rarely  gets  to  the  light. 
The  official  and  courtly  press  understand 
that  matters  within  the  military  circle 
must  be  treated  with  peculiar  considera- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  only  when 
a  Socialist  is  on  his  feet  in  the  Reichstag 
that  we  occasionally  find  the  truth  ven- 
tilated regarding  a  section  of  German 
society  which  has  been  referred  to  on 
very  high  authority  as  "  the  noblest  of 
the  noble." 

Personally,  I  have  seen  German  sol- 
diers struck  in  the  face  by  officers  ;  I  have 
heard  soldiers  called  vile  names,  such  as 
"  Schweinhund,"  "  Rindsvieh,"  "  "  Ka- 
meel,"  etc.  I  have  also  known  officers  to 
act  dishonorably.  But  the  majority  have 
impressed  me  as  hard-working,  intelli- 
gent, active,  ambitious  and  humane  men, 
comparing  favorably  with  officers  of  any 
other  army. 

To  be  sure,  my  observations  have  been 
mainly  among  the  officers  of  crack  regi- 
ments, and  my  testimony  is  but  that  of  a 
casual  traveler. 

It  is  more  important  to  gather  the 
opinion  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Germans  who  have  served  in  the  ranks 
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and  who  lo  (lay  roct)^iii/c  in  lliis  "  Story 
of  a  i.itllc  (jarrisoii  "  soim-tliin^  of  llicir 
own  cxpt'iit'iuf.  Soldicis  ti-ll  im*  of  cor- 
rospondin^'  Ircatniriil  in  lluir  own  regi- 
ments; ol'iiccrs  c\(n  admit  that  the  book 
lias  much  truth.  hor  many  years  we 
have  \k'v\\  slriKk  hy  ihc  numher  of  sui- 
cides in  the  ( Icrnian  army.  No  life  should 
he  so  healthy  in  i)('aee  time  as  that  of  the 
( lerman  soldier,  and  a  suicide  under  such 
conditions  needs  the  fullest  explanation 
at  the  hands  of  the  authorities.  'JMierc 
have  been  latterl\-  an  unusually  larp^e 
number  of  scandals,  well  authenticated, 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
treating*  their  men  so  l)rutally  as  perma- 
nently to  break  down  their  health. 

In  a  country  like  iMigland  or  America 
each  case  would  be  thoroughly  ventilated, 
but  in  German V  the  secrets  of  the  bar- 
rack-yard are  more  carefully  guarded. 

Wiiat  we  do  know  is  that  while  the 
whole  population  has  to  pass  through  the 
armv,  the  ranks  of  Socialism  arc  being 
constantlv  recruited  and  that  the  mill  of 


di.sconlent  is  ke|)t  turning  by  an  inter- 
minable stream  oi  military  grievances 
supplied  by  IJKJse  who  roinplele  their 
term  with  the  colors. 

"Lieutenant  i'lilse  "  hah  .said  nothing 
new,  but  his  book  is,  nevertheless,  already 
a  classic  in  ( iermany,  a  gospel  oi  the  flis- 
contented.  Abuses  there  have  always 
been  within  the  limits  of  the  Ticrman 
army.  Many  (jermans  knew  of  them, 
but  all  jiatriotic  Germans  cheerfully  con- 
doned them  because  they  believed  them 
to  be  very  rare.  The  great  majority  of 
Germans,  notably  those  who  had  served 
through  the  I'Vanco-Gernian  War,  had  a 
loyal  belief  that  the  German  officers  as  a 
l)ody  were  the  incorporation  of  manly 
virtues  and  chivalrous  honor.  The  dis- 
position to  question  this  is  a  matter  of 
very  recent  growth.  The  historical  im- 
Dortance  of  the  liilse  book  is  that  its  ap- 
pearance marks  a  moment  in  Germany 
when  the  people  commence  to  doubt  the 
divinity  of  their  military  caste. 

Munich,  Germany. 
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The   Labor  Situation   in   Colorado 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 


THE  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor 
to  Cripple  Creek,  Col.,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  tree  visible  in 
the  whole  place  as  one  looks  down  upon 
its  checkerboard  of  little  houses  from  the 
range  above.  The  second  thing  that  im- 
mediately impresses  a  newcomer  is  the 
large  number  of  one-story  houses.  The 
next  distinct  impression  is  related  in 
some  definite  manner  to  the  altitude, 
which  is  9,500  feet.  It  is  my  conviction, 
shared  by  many  others,  that  the  altitude 
does  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  action 
of  the  people.  This  gives  room  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  relation  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  to  ethics. 

Summed  up  in  brief,  Colorado's  labor 
troubles  (all  of  which  practically  have 
arisen  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  a 
territory  less  than  six  miles  square  in  ex- 
tent) are  at  present  characterized  by  the 
following  conditions: 


First — There  is  no  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  as  to  wages :  $3  a  day 
is  the  minimum.  At  the  cost -of  living  in 
the  district  a  careful,  sober  miner  can 
lay  up  money,  and  many  of  them  have 
large  deposits  in  the  banks.  Miners  as  a 
class  live  well ;  many  of  them  eat  up, 
practically,  all  they  earn.  Hundreds  of 
miners  here  and  in  the  iron  mines  of 
Michigan  spend  their  entire  savings  in 
food.  In  scores  of  one-story  houses  that 
do  not  rise  above  the  dignity  of  ''shacks" 
can  be  found  at  meal  time  on  the  tablt- 
the  most  expensive  cuts  of  meat  or  the 
highest  priced  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Second. — Practically  every  act  oi 
physical  violence  recorded  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trouble  has  been  the  act 
of  union  ag^ainst  non-union  men.  Scores 
of  men  have  been  beaten,  threatened,  and 
in  several  instances  killed,  and,  by  the 
testimony  of  men  from  all  classes,  the 
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aggressors  have  been  in  overwhelming 
inajurity  the  members  of  the  Western 
Federation. 

Third. — The  feehng  against  the  West- 
ern Federation  is  shared  by  the  business 
men,  the  churches,  the  average  citizen 
anil  by  large  numbers  of  former  members 
of  the  Federation. 

Fourth. — There  are  at  present  writing 
about  4,280  men  at  work  in  the  mines. 
Of  this  number  2,300  were  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  and  have  signed 
the  applications  for  work  issued  by  the 
Cripple  Creek  District  Mine  Owners'  and 
Operators'  Association,  which  pledges 
all  applicants  to  sever  their  connection 
with  th^  Western  Federation.  Those 
who  do  not  promise  to  separate  wholly 
from  all  connection  with  the  Federation 
cannot  receive  an  employment  card  for 
work  in  the  district.  This  action  was 
never  taken  by  the  mine  owners  until  the 
Federation,  according  to  general  feeling, 
made  it  necessary.  There  is  room  for 
discussion  on  this  point  as  to  its  ultimate 
result,  but  there  is  no  room  for  dispute 
over  the  fact  of  what  is  actually  going  on. 

Fifth. — Out  of  the  entire  number  of 
men  arrested  and  examined  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Alliance  less  than  300  were  de- 
ported as  being  dangerous  to  the  safety 
of  the  district.  Of  this  number  the  great 
majority  were  single  men,  and  a  major- 
ity of  all  were,  on  their  own  confession, 
saloon  keepers,  gamblers  and  men  with- 
out moral  standing  in  the  community. 

Sixth. — Seventy-five  or  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Western 
Federation,  it  is  claimed,  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  grievance  and  protested 
against  declaring  for  the  strike,  but  were 
led  into  it  by  headstrong  and  incom- 
petent leaders. 

Seventh. — Whatever  the  cause,  the 
general  feeling  in  the  district  is  one  of 
deep  hostility  to  the  Western  Federation. 
Out  of  the  6,000  members  of  the  Fed- 
eration over  2,300  have  already  re- 
nounced all  connection  with  it,  and  ap- 
plicants besiege  the  office  of  the  Asso- 
ciation daily.  • 


Eighth. — Practical  evidence  of  the  in- 
timidation exerted  by  the  union  men  is 
easy  to  get  in  Cripple  Creek,  Victor  or 
independence.  One  of  the  applicants  for 
employment  in  the  Association  office 
showed  me  the  deep  scars  on  his  face, 
marks  of  a  brutal  assault  he  had  sus- 
tained from  members  of  the  Federation 
three  years  ago.  They  had  beaten  him 
into  insensibility  while  he  was  working 
as  a  "  scab  "  and  so  frightened  him*  that 
he  had  joined  the  Federation  and  paid 
his  dues  until  last  Christmas,  when  he 
burned  his  card,  and,  fearing  violence 
again,  had  moved  out  of  the  district. 
Many  other  miners  confess  to  the  secre- 
tary the  same  experience. 

Ninth. — There  has  been  no  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  mine  owners  to  reduce 
wages  at  any  time  during  the  troubles. 
There  is  no  complaint  from  the  miners  on 
this  score.  This  fact  would  hardly  need 
emphasis  except  for  the  absurd  false- 
hoods current,  creating  artificial  sym- 
pathy. 

Tenth. — The  fact  most  distinct  of  all 
seems  to  be  the  fact  of  incompetent,  un- 
wise, arrogant  and  unauthorized  leader- 
ship in  the  Western  Federation.  With 
a  man  like  John  Mitchell  in  control  such 
a  serious  succession  of  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  the  Federation  could  not  have 
occurred.  It  is  the  old  story  of  labor 
becoming  labor's  worst  enemy  on  ac- 
count of  bad  leadership. 

Eleventh. — At  the  present  moment 
unionism,  so  far  as  the  Cripple  Creek 
District  is  concerned,  is  impossible.  The 
sentiment  in  the  district  is  deeply  hostile 
to  the  Federation. 

Twelfth. — I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
discuss  the  action  of  the  Citizens'  Al- 
liance that  assumed  control  of  the  dis- 
trict, nor  is  this  a  defense  of  the  State  in 
its  military  occupation  of  the  district. 
Those  are  matters  which  are  open  to  dis- 
cussion as  connected  with  the  facts  in 
the  case.  But  their  relation  to  the  trag- 
edy of  the  whole  labor  movement  in 
Colorado  does  not  and  cannot  change  the 
facts  themselves. 

Trinidad,  Col. 
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General   Impressions   of  the   Fair 


BY  MRS.  L.  H,  HARRIS 


ALL  expositions  look  alike  to  us. 
They  vary  in  architectural  effects, 
in  details,  and  in  magnificence,  but 
to  the  casual  observer  they  are  all  com- 
posed of  the  same  showy,  shining  sub- 
stances. This  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
altho  the  St.  Louis  Fair  is  the  greatest 
and  most  expensive  enterprise  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken,  it  excites  neither  the 
interest  nor  the  appreciation  accorded  to 
some  famous  expositions.  Our  capacity 
for  wonder  has  been  destroyed  and  our 
faculty  of  discrimination  is  not  yet  highly 
developed.  Therefore,  the  average  visitor 
is  ready  to  declare  that  he  has  "  seen  it 
all  before."  He  has  not,  of  course,  but 
the  effect  produced  upon  -his  mind  is  the 
same,  because  he  saw  pictures,  statues, 
reaping  machines  and  California  pump- 
kins at  every  other  exposition  he  has 
attended. 

That   which    really    distinguishes   the 
Fair  is  the  fact  that  it  is  more  nearly 


autochthonous  in  motive  and  character 
than  any  other  exposition  has  ever  been. 
It  is  a  huge,  handsome  likeness  of  a 
young  country.  It  represents  on  a 
grander  scale  than  ever  before  the  beau- 
ty, resources,  strength,  and  awkward- 
ness of  American  adolescence.  And  it 
shows  nearly  all  the  imperfections  of 
vigorous,  unabashed  youth ;  without  a 
single  evidence  of  senility,  except  per- 
haps a  few  beautifully  vicious  statues 
and  paintings  borrowed  from  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe.  Everything,  from 
anthropology  to  machinery,  from  agri- 
culture to  art,  indicates  progress  rather 
than  maturity,  experimental  energy 
rather  than  the  sedate  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Our  period  of 
gestation  as  a  nation  is  not  over;  there 
are  too  many  different  kinds  of  men 
here,  and  a  corresponding  divergence  in 
ideas  and  definitions.    We  are  incomplete 
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in  national  consciousness,  our  powers  of 
conception  not  fully  developed,  our  en- 
ergies more  or  less  distracted.  And  any- 
thing from  a  government  to  a  fair  that 
represents  us  must  be  adaptable,  pro- 
gressive rather  than  finished  or  fixed. 
This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  observa- 
tion between  the  power  to  conceive  and 
the  actual  accomplishment, — a  difference 
which  marks  with  hopeful  imperfections 
all  that  we  undertake  in  this  country. 
Just  now  the  Fair  is  a  colossal  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact.  The  thing  conceived 
was  evidently  greater  than  that  which 
has  been  evolved.  The  impression  of 
repose  and  perfection  could  scarcely  have 
been  secured  even  if  sufficient  time  had 
been  granted  to  finish  every  detail.  For 
the  incompleteness  is  really  psychic,  not 
merely  a  matter  of  unpaved  streets, 
crowded  exhibits  and  half  finished  build- 
ings. We  have  neither  the  age,  patience 
nor  sense  of  finality  necessary  for  the  fin- 
ishing of  things.  If  every  brick  were 
laid  and  every  exhibit  in  order,  there 
would  still  remain  evidences  of  the  un- 
attained  ideal.     And,  at  last,  the  most 


significant  impression  of  the  Fair  is  its 
demonstration  of  American  potentialities. 
The  splendor  of  what  has  actually  been 
achieved  is  lost  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
superb  development  yet  to  come.  Those 
people  who  complain  of  the  immaturity 
and  incompleteness  of  the  Fair  have  sim- 
ply missed  the  cue  to  the  whole  perform- 
ance. Such  an  undertaking  can  never 
seem  complete  until  the  nation  is  full 
grown  in  consciousness  and  matured  in 
the  ability  to  execute. 

The  Fair  is  strikingly  American  in  an- 
other sense — its  bigness.  In  this  country 
the  imagination  is  greatly  affected  by  the 
idea  of  immense  space  and  enormous 
resources ;  and  our  ambition  is  to  create 
something  commensurate  with  this  nat- 
ural environment.  Thus  the  Exposition 
is  spread  out  on  purpose ;  the  fact  of 
having  fifty  more  acres  under  cover  than 
the  Chicago  Fair  had  is  accounted  as 
proof  of  its  being  a  greater  achievement. 
And  this,  of  course,  is  but  a  further  illus- 
tration of  our  youthful  provincialism,  of 
our  indiscriminate  energy  and  pride. 

It    is    difficult    to    determine    whether 
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ideality  or  practicality  is  the  predomi- 
nant motive  of  the  hair.  At  iiij^ht,  when 
the  cheapness  of  material  is  iiiddeii,  and 
the  design  of  the  artists  and  arehiteets 
floats  upon  the  darkness  like  a  celestial 
city,  lined  and  starred  with  a  million 
lights,  the  illusion  of  something  trans- 
eendantly  heautiful  is  so  perfect  one  is 
convinced  thai  ideality  rules.  Hut  in  the 
revealing"  lij^ht  of  day  we  cannot  escape 
the  impression  that  the  heart  of  the  thing 
is  practical,  industrial  and  commercial. 
Vhc  point  is,  material  thin^^s  and  natural 
forces  have  heen  so  develoj)ed  as  to  sur- 
pass the  idealist's  imagination,  and  he  is 
amazed  to  discover  in  the  Lihcral  Arts 
i>uilding,  for  instance,  how  far  ingciuiity 
(nitwits  genius.  Everywhere  science  i)ro- 
claims  no  less  emphatically  than  faith 
'*  All  things  arc  possihle."  More  par- 
ticularly the  Fair  illustrates  the  passion 
of  this  age  to  hring  things  near,  to  realize 
the  incredible.  Nothing  is  left  so  secure 
in  memory  or  imagination  that  art  or 
invention  has  not  produced  it  somewhere 
in  form  and  fact.  They  bring  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  time  together,  and  the 


visitor  (ju  the  I'ikc  may  finrl  himself 
anywhere  from  Creation's  rlawn  to  its 
conclusion  in  "  The  Hereafter."  He  may 
.sec  one  of  the  most  famous  engagements 
of  the  Boer  War,  or  he  can  be  a  tourist 
among  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Tyrolean 
/\lps.  1  he  latter  is  .said  to  be  a  brewery 
enterprise,  invented  to  supply  a  romantic 
and  respectable  backgrr^mul  to  a  Ixicr 
garden, — and  this  clever  trickery  is  as 
near  as  we  really  come  to  the  poetry  and 
ideality  of  an  elder  day.  The  rest  is  an 
advertisement  of  electricity  and  mo<lern 
architecture  on  the  outside,  and  of  steel- 
nerved  modern  progress  within. 

In  the  first  onward  movement  of  a 
great  advance  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve what  things  become  traditional ; 
and  if  we  may  draw  conclusions  from 
evidences  at  the  Fair,  religion  is  already 
traditional  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  merely 
church-and-creed  expression  of  piety. 
Morality,  law  and  respectabijity  are 
proved  by  the  closing  of  the  gates  on 
Sunday,  by  the  general  harmlessness  of 
amusements  on  the  Pike,  by  provisions 
made   for  decency  and  order  upon  the 
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grounds.  And  there  are  Christian  En- 
deavoring institutions  of  various  kinds, 
from  women's  restaurants  to  bureaus  of 
information ;  but  there  are  no  definite 
exhibits  showing  the  advance  or  decad- 
ence of  Christian  faith  in  the  world,  such 
as  we  find  among  the  educational,  eco- 
nomic and  social  exhibits.  On  the  other 
hand,  traditional  religion  is  well  repre- 
sented,— by  relics  from  the  Vatican,  by 
chapels  in  the  Irish  village  and  Tyrolean 
Alps,  by  innumerable  sacred  pictures,  and 
by  a  model  of  Solomon's  temple.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  where  is  the 
Institutional  Church  or  any  other  pro- 
gressive form  of  distinctly  religious  de- 
velopment ?  Doubtless  places  of  worship 
have  been  provided,  but  the  only  life- 
sized  illustration  of  a  living  religion, 
erected  for  exhibition  purposes,  is  the 
Mosque  in  the  Jerusalem  Concession. 
This  does  not  imply  that  the  Fair  is 
without  religious  complexion,  but  it 
means  tha|^v  Christianity  as  taught  by 
creeds  "has  been  to  a  great  degree 
eliminated^  and  that  if  it  is  included 
at  all  it  is  incorporated,  illustrated  by  the 
philanthropic  and  educational  features, 
and  by  every  honest  hospitable  eflFort  to 


care  for  the  people  who  go  there, — all  of 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  advance 
movement  of  the  times,  as  it  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  ecstatic,  personal,  senti- 
mental Christianity  of  a  former  period. 

The  Fair  clearly  demonstrates  the 
progress  made  in  the  real  world  of  mind 
and  matter.  These  two  elements  have 
come  together  and  exalted  themselves  in 
grace  and  power.  And  some  of  the 
things  exhibited  denote  the  unscrupulous 
ferocity  back  of  the  great  idea, — like  the 
new  sixteen-inch  cannon  in  the  Govern- 
ment Building  that  may  be  used  to  de- 
stroy a  town  twenty  miles  away,  pro- 
vided the  town  obstructed  the  modern 
ideal  of  progress  and  civilization. 

But  this  ambition  to  advance  in  the 
scale  of  things  may  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  become  an  inversion  of  the  original 
purpose,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  some 
compositions  of  public  school  children  in 
the  educational  exhibit.  These  are  pa- 
thetically correct  essays  on  history  and 
other  subjects.  And  they  are  no  more 
the  natural  products  of  a  child's  vague 
mind  than  poetry  is  the  rational  expres- 
sion of  mechanics.  After  all,  we  are  kin 
to   the    ancestor-worshiping   Chinese   at 
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this  point.  Our  system  of  education  does 
not  develop  what  a  cliild  really  is,  but  it 
trains  him  (o  he  as  nearly  as  i)ossihl('  in 
mind  and  motive  like  the  men  who  lived 
and  thought  behind  him.  He  writes, 
parses,  thinks  and  hopes  for  the  same 
thing^s  his  forefathers  did.  At  this  rate 
we  shall  never  accomplish  anything  but  a 
wider  circle  around  the  graves  of  our 
ancestors.  Much  less  shall  we  learn  the 
science  of  becoming  immortal.  If  these 
excellent  elderly  compositions  of  little 
children  on  exhibition  prove  anything, 
they  show  that  the  imag"ination,  original- 
ity and  individuality  of  the  victims  have 
been  destroyed.  For  the  faculties  of  a 
child  are  nebulous,  their  natural  thinking 
is  the  indistinct,  half  imagined  reflections 
of  young  minds  more  or  less  heavenly  in 
essence, — and  it  is  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual persecution  to  exchange  these  be- 
fore they  mature  into  poetry,  art  and 
religion  for  the  capacity  to  write  a  two- 
page  "  parrot  essay  "  on  literature. 

Visitors  to  the  Fair  will  not  fail  to  see 
Cronje,  if  they  enter  the  Boer  War  Con- 
cession. The  passing  of  heroes  is  one 
of  the  saddest  pageants  of  modern  times. 
There  is  no  longer  a  place  for  them  in 
the  order  of  things.  We  are  all  too 
nearly  on  the  same  level  in  the  audacity 
of  personal  consciousness,  and  we  have 
lost  the  sentiment  which  formerly  haloed 
and  sanctified  them.  They  excite  interest 
and  curiosity  more  than  they  command 
admiration.  And  if  by  chance  one  leaps 
into  action  among  us,  we  vulgarize  him 


with  a  stare.  We  pla(:<'  him  on  exhibi- 
tion and  count  his  teeth.  This  explains 
why  Cronje  is  the  poster  arlvertisement 
of  a  mimic  battle  at  the  I'air.  We  have 
seduced  him  for  a  price  to  the  environ- 
ment of  a  sawdust  arena,  and  he  has 
cxrhangr'd  his  military  dignity  for  circus- 
ring  applause.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
Cronje's  fault  that  he  is  willing  to  stand 
under  a  calico  canopy  and  receive  the 
congratulations  of  a  giggling  mob.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  mob,  licensed  and 
trained  to  stare,  and  spit,  and  guffaw  at 
the  wrong  things,  in  the  wrong  place,  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  Heroism  is  a  delicate 
experience,  as  easily  lost  as  a  spiritual 
ecstasy.  Few  men  keep  it,  or  remain 
worthy  of  it  under  ideal  conditions, — 
not  one,  in  Cronje's  present  situation. 
He  has  been  destroyed,  literally,  to  make 
an  American  holiday.  And  his  case  is 
not  the  only  one  among  us  where  a  hero 
has  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  a 
sight-seeing  public.  The  lust  of  the  eye 
is,  indeed,  a  more  comprehensive  sin 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  think  it  is,  and 
there  are  many  features  of  the  Fair  be- 
sides this  Ichabod-hero  of  the  Boer  War 
that  appeal  to  it. 

In  this  article  the  American  charac- 
teristics of  the  Fair  alone  have  been 
considered,  but  the  prospective  visitor 
must  remember  that  it  is  a  "  World's  " 
Fair,  and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  array 
of  foreign  exhibits  to  afford  a  staid  and 
sober  background  to  our  brilliant  but 
comparatively  crude  achievements. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Recent   Excavations   in    Rome 

BY  RICHARD  NORTON 

DiRHCTOR    OF    THi:    A.MEKICAN    ScHOOL    OK    Cl-ASSICAl.     StLDIES     AT    RoME 


WHEN  Conimendatore  Boni  began 
to  excavate  in  the  Roman 
Forum  some  five  years  ago  it 
was  obvious  enough  to  any  practical 
archeologist  that  he  was  sure  to  find  in- 
teresting objects  and  to  bring  a  certain 
amount  of  order,  at  least,  out  of  the  chaos 
in  which  the  Forum  then  was.  No  one, 
however,  could  have  foreseen  the  full 
measure  of  success  that  has  rewarded  his 
unremitting  labors.  First  came  the  altar 
raised  on  the  spot  where  Caesar's  body 
was  burned ;  then,  on  tearing  down  the 
ugly  church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice, 
the  discovery  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Antiqua,  with  its  walls  still  cov- 
ered with  most  interesting  frescoes  of  the 
eighth  century ;  then  the  finding  of  the 
rostra  of  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  nearby 
the  altar  to  the  god  Volcanal,  and,  to  men- 
tion but  one  of  many  more  discoveries, 
the  tomb  of  Romulus.  This  last  was  not 
a  tomb  in  the  sense  of  containing  any 
actual  remains,  but  was  the  spot  on  which 
ancient  tradition  had  fixed  as  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  city  and  which  ancient 
piety  had  marked  with  a  black  stone. 
When  this  spot  was  cleared  and  the  little 
bronze  statuets  and  other  offerings 
made  by  worshipers  five  centuries  before 
Christ  were  sorted  and  cleaned,  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  students  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  surprise  that  awaited  them 
about  two  hundred  yards  away  beside  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  Here 
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Boni  found  a  real  necropolis  with  the 
tombs  unrifled  and  in  surprisingly  perfect 
condition,  considering  that  stately  build- 
ings with  deep  foundations  of  concrete 
had  been  built  immediately  above  them. 
The  reason  for  their  preservation  was 
that  they  were  of  so  old  a  time  that  sev- 
eral centuries  had  passed  between  the 
days  when  the  bodies  were  laid  away  and 
when  the  buildings  were  erected,  during 
which  time  the  brooks  that  flowed  down 
from  the  neighboring  hills  covered  them 
with  silt,  and  the  Tiber,  flooding  all  this 
part  of  the  city,  added  its  quota  of  yellow 
mud  to  the  earth  above  them ;  hence  the 
foundations  of  the  later  buildings  scarce- 
ly reached  them. 

These  graves  are  of  different  sorts ;  in 
some  the  burned  body  was  laid  away  with 
various  offerings  in  large  terra  cotta 
vases,  while  in  others  the  body  was 
buried  in  a  cofiin  made  of  a  hollowed  log 
or  between  carefully  laid  stone  slabs.  In 
nearly  all  cases  a  mass  of  broken  tufa 
rock  had  been  piled  above  the  graves. 
Forty-two  of  these  graves  have  been 
found  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more,  but  the  excavation  of 
them  cannot  go  on  much  longer  because 
the  area  that  can  be  dug  is  limited  by  the 
Regia,  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  and  other  buildings  that  one 
cannot  burrow  under. 

The  discovery  of  these  tombs  is  inter- 
esting for  many  reasons.  ^Onc  is  that  it 
shows  that  at  the  time  they  were  made 
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the  I'^oruni  as  such  did  not  exist,  and  the 
tribes  of  those  days  must  have  been  living 
on  the  neighboring  hills.  Historic  Rome 
was  yet  unfounded.  Just  what  was  the 
date  when  the  tombs  were  made  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  settle,  for  there  is  no  very 
fixed  standard  to  judge  by.  Comparison 
with  similar  finds  made  elsewhere  in  Italy 
makes  it  clear,  however,  that  they  are 
probably  at  least  as  old  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  That  they  could  be 
but  little  later  than  this  is  shown  by  there 
being  in  them  no  examples  of  imported 
Greek  vases  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  other 
foreign  objects,  such  as  are  common  in 
graves  in  this  part  of  Italy  after  this  date. 
In  a  sense  they  are  disappointing,  for  the 
vases  they  contain  are  rude ;  nothing  but 
the  coarse,  black  bucchero  ware,  which  is 
interesting  enough  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  student  of  early  civilization, 
but  was  the  product  of  semi-barbarous 
and  uncivilized  people.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  necropolis  adds  to  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  the  stories  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Rome  are  based  on  generally 
accurate  tradition. 

The  mention  of  these  vases  brings  up 
another  interesting  find.  Last  autumn 
Signor  Boni  found  beneath  the  late  im- 
perial pavement  a  large  foundation  of 
concrete  which  he  identified  as  the  base 
of  the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Domi- 
tian.  This  identification  was  greeted 
(just  as  the  tomb  of  Romulus  had  been) 
with  many  foolish  criticisms  by  those 
who  grudge  Boni  his  success,  but  it  is 
accepted  now.  Not  content  with  discov- 
ering the  base  of  the  monument,  Boni 
sought  for  the  corner-stone,  or,  more  ac- 


curately, the  deposit  made  when  it  was 
inaugurated.  This  he  found.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  large  square  block  of  traves- 
tine  set  in  the  concrete  in  the  middle  of 
the  east  side.  In  the  top  of  the  block 
was  a  square  chamber  covered  by  a  slab 
of  travertine  the  same  width  as  the  block. 
It  was  the  contents  of  the  chamber  that 
was  of  special  interest,  for  it  consisted  of 
five  vases,  three  of  them  of  the  regular 
bucchero  type  such  as  were  found  in  the 
tombs,  and  two  of  a  similiarly  crude  red 
fabric.  Heretofore  no  one  had  supposed 
that  the  use  of  bucchero  had  lasted  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Domitian,  but  its  use 
had  been  supposed  to  have  stopped  two 
or  three  centuries  before  Christ ;  the  find 
of  this  deposit  shows  that,  at  least  for 
ritual  purposes,  its  use  contmued  several 
centuries  later,  as  did  that  of  other  an- 
cient types  of  vases  in  the  worship  of 
Vesta  and  in  the  rites  of  the  Arval 
Brethren. 

The  base  of  another  equestrian  statue, 
that  of  Quintus  Marcius  Tremulus,  one 
of  the  victorious  generals  of  republican 
Rome,  has  also  been  laid  bare  between 
Domitian's    statue    and    the    temple    of 


Caesar. 


The  most  recent  discovery  of  all,  and 
one  that  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  is 
that  of  the  Lacus  Curtius.  Next  to  the 
tomb  of  Romulus  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  spot  connected  with  the 
early  traditions  and  history  of  Rome. 
Noticing  a  fragment  of  coping  just 
visible  in  the  late  imperial  pavement  of 
the  Forum^-a  coping  similar  to  the  one 
around  the  tomb  of  Romulus — Boni  was 
led  to  remove  the  blocks  of  this  paving. 
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Grave  (Seen  from  Above),  Containing  Coffin   Made  of  Hollowed 
Log  and  Native  Vases 


Underneath  he  found  a  much  earlier  tufa 
pavement  set  at  a  different  angle  and 
oriented  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier  monu- 
ments that  he  has  found.  This  pave- 
ment seems  to  have  been  of  a  small,  in- 
closed precinct,  in  which  was  originally 
an  altar,  remains  of  which  are  visible,  and 
nearby  were  remains  of  a  sacrifice. 

Just  as  there  were  various  ancient 
forms  of  the  tradition  about  the  ''  Black 
Stone "  or  the  tomb  of  Romulus,  so 
there  were  about  the  Lacus  Curtius. 
Some  writers  connected  the  spot  with 
Mervius  Curtius,  the  general  of  the  Sa- 
bines  when  they  fought  with  Romulus ; 
others  with  Caius  Curtius,  the  consul  who 
in  445  B.  C.  put  up  an  altar  where  the 
lightning  had  struck,  but  the  familiar 
storv  of  Marcus  Curtius,  who  rode  full 
armed  into  the  chasm  that  had  opened  in 
the  Forum,  is  the  oldest,  and  it  was  to 
commemorate  this  action  that  the  altar 
now  found  was  erected.  Very  possibly 
these  are  parts  of  the  very  altar  that  Ovid 
knew  and  wrote  of  in  the  Fasti  (vi,  404)  : 


"  Curtius    ille   lacus,    siccas    qui    sustinet   aras. 
JTlinc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit.'" 

When  the  work  at  this  spot  has  gone 
a  little  further  it  is  practically  certain 
that  many  votive  offerings  will  be  found. 
As  yet  only  two  or  three  archaic  bronze 
coins  have  turned  up. 

Such  have  been  the  most  interesting 
of  the  recent  discoveries,  and  we  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  their  being  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  no  less  importance. 
The  Basilica  Cumilia  is  but  half  dug,  the 
part  of  the  Forum  near  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  still  offers  opportunities,  and  one 
uninteresting  modern  church  having  been 
done  away  with  for  the  sake  of  finding 
Sta.  Maria  Antiqua  and  clearing  the 
Temple  of  Augustus,  we  may  hope  that 
the  churches  of  Santa  Martina  and  San 
Adriano,  which  cover  the  ancient  Curia 
and  Senate-house,  will  also  be  removed 
and  give  thereby  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
cavating the  very  heart  of  ancient  Rome. 

Rome,  Italy. 
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UTINGS  todistant  lakes  and  moun- 
tains arc  all  very  well ;  but  our 
coninion  roads,  if  enough  of  them 
are  put  together,  make  as  unique  camp-  likes  it.  That's  all,  Zir,  we  just  like  it 
ing  out  places  as  are  anywhere  to  be  for  zure.  You  likes  houses,  and  houses 
found.  I  can  walk,  for  two  hours,  into  it  is — and  you  arc  quite  welcome.  We 
glens,  and  under  hills,  and  among  brooks  likes  the  fields,  and  the  road,  and  the 
and  where  wild  flowers  grow, — and  not  trees,  and  the  running  water.  We  owns 
climb  a  fence  or  go  through  a  gate,  a  part  in  the  roadside  Zure,  docen't  we — 
This  has  been  my  fortune  in  half  a  dozen  all  over  the  world?  Well,  we  means  to 
states;  till  I  have  come  to  think  of  the  use  it — it's  land  enough  for  us,  Zur." 
whole  road  system  of  America  as  a  great  Yes,  I  said,  but  how  when  it  rains  ? 
park,  in  which  the  farms  and  private  "  Well,  Zur,  when  it  do  be  hard  coming, 
properties  are  of  secondary  interest.  I  sometimes  a  shed  is  fairly  good ;  and 
believe  in  road  improvement  too;  but  I  there  are  barns  to  be  zure  without  build- 
am  glad  that  you  cannot  smooth  out,  and  ing  them ;  but  mostly  I  do  think  that  a 
run  lawn  mowers  over  one  hundredth  big  hemlock  is  enough, — and  our  wagons 
part  of  the  folk-drives.  They  will,  for  are  tight  for  women  and  children."  I 
a  hundred  years  yet,  wind  about  among  confess  that  I  never  leave  a  company  of 
the  cattails,  and  cross  brooks  on  planks,  these  wayfarers  without  a  slight  sus- 
and  be  hung  over  by  big  willows,  and  picion  that  we  have  overdone  our  house 
somewheres  will  scramble  up  steep  gully-  building  and  caretaking.  All  children 
sides,  where  one  can  pick  blackberries.  are  natural  tramps,  they  would  never  live 
The  life  of  a  tramp  is  not  so  bad,  if  in  a  house  if  they  could  help  it.  Why 
one  only  brush  away  the  unnecessary  is  it  that  there  is  such  a  delight  in  camp- 
prowlishness  of  it,  and  the  pilfering.     I  ing  out  ?                                                         j 


can  imagine  a  very  splendid  tramp,  and 
a  refined  tramp  life.  One  need  not  sleep 
in  dirty  straw  stacks,  or  under  rail 
fences ;  for  do  not  the  beech  leaves  drop 
all  along  the  roadways?  Strap  to  your 
back  a  small  canvas  tent ;  carry  a  cake  of 
soap,  a  toothbrush  and  a  hair  brush,  and 
a  couple  of  towels.  The  brooks  will 
serve  for  water  bowls,  and  one  may  get 
a  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  at  any  farm 
house,  into  which  he  may  dump  the  ber- 
ries that  he  has  picked  himself. 

One  day  I  came  on  a  Gipsey  camp, 
by  the  roadside.  They  were  getting  ready 
for  night.  The  women  were  cooking  a 
supper,  and  the  men  were  baiting  their 
horses.  It  was  not  only  interesting,  but 
the  smell  of  the  supper  had  also  a  cer- 
tain wild  bewitcherie  about  it.  I  asked 
the  oldest  man,  who  seemed  much  like 
a  Welshman,  why  they  lived  out  of 
doors.    He  answered,  "  Because,  Zir,  we 


O,  the  things  one  sees  a  tramping — 

The  green  wild  things  that  grow ; 
The  gleam  of  the  tall  field  lily; 

The  tangle  of  ferns  below ; 
The  gay  glad  life  of  the  tree  tops ; 

The  shadows  that  slowly  fall ; 
The  long  still   slope  of  the  meadow. 

And  the  blue  sky  over  all. 
O,  the  things  one  sees  a  tramping — 

The  whisper  of  woodland  trees, 
The  laugh  of  a  happy  brooklet; 

The  murmur  of  sleepy  bees ; 
The  roll  of  the  distant  thunder; 

The  drip  of  the  silver  rain; 
The  startled  rush  of  a  squirrel ; 

Then  bob'o'links  note  again. 
O,  the  things  one  feels  a  tramping — 

The  joy  of  the  country  road; 
A  "  faring  in  gipsey  fashion," 

With  never  a  gipsey's  load; 
Delight  in   the  world  of  beauty ; 

A  rapture  of  love  and  praise. 
And   a   will    to   make   life   the   truer 

For  the  glory  of  common  days. 
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The   chief    charm    of    New    England  lake,    such    as    are    scattered    all    over 
roadsides  is  in  the  wild  roses.     They  are  Michigan,  and  sometimes  bend  the  roads 
especially  hne  in  Maine    1  see  thousands  out  of  straight  lines.     The  banks  of  this 
of  bunches  that  1  crave  to  dig  and  take  lake  were  a  garden  of  blueberries,  mir- 
home.     If  1  could  do  this  my  acres  would  rored  in  the  water.     While  fairly  cram- 
have  to  expand,  as  the  United  States  has  ming  ourselves  with  the  berries  we  heard 
expanded — benevolently  over  my  neigh-  a   curious    squeal.      On    examination    it 
bors.      1   am   not   quite  sure   what   they  proved  to  be  the  despairing  cry  of  a  frog, 
would  say  about  giving  up  their  potato  half   way  down   the  throat  of  a  snake, 
patches.     There  is,  however,  not  much  Charlie  was  somewhat  divided  as  to  his 
danger,   as   the   running  roots  of  these  moral   duty  in  the  case;  but  he  finally 
roses  are  very  hard  to  dig ;  and  they  are  took  the  frog  by  his  legs  and  pulled  him 
worse  to  pack  and  transplant.     One  may  out,  more  scared  than  hurt.    To  this  day 
go  wandering  for  hours  and  days  along  I  am  in  doubt  just  how  much  we  have 
these  Maine  roads,  and  forever  be  find-  a   right  to  meddle   in  the  struggle   for 
ing  something  novel,  as  well  as  useful,  existence    that    is    going    on    about    us. 
I  have  always  longed  to  be  there  when  Harmless    snakes   and    frogs   are   about 
the  barberries  are  ripe.    What  a  glorious  equally  useful  to  human  beings ;  so  that 
scarlet  must  border  those  roadways  for  from    the    humanitarian    point    of    view 
miles  and  miles.     They  tell  me  that  the  there  are  no  sides  to  take ;  and  one  must 
people   make   great   use  of  the  berries ;  either  take  the  frogarian  or  the  serpentar- 
and  yet  there  are  enough  left  to  make  the  ian  view  of  things.     Well,  the  serpent, 
winter  landscape  look  warm.  you  know,  tempted  Eve ;  so  that  settled 
In    Michigan    I    knew   country   roads  the  matter.    We  compromised  by  letting 
where   the  drives   went   along   between  the  snake  go.     He  wriggled  his  tongue 
moist,  rich  soil,  and  there  were  on  both  at  us,  and  went.    One  must  get  over  one's 
sides  to  be  picked  yellow-fringed  orchids  born  prejudices;  yet  I  don't  quite  like  to 
and   cypripediums — both   pink   and   yel-  carry    these    wriggling    things    in    my 
low ;  and  then  one  would  suddently  come  pockets,  as  my  boys  sometimes  do. 
on   grand   patches   of  crimson   cardinal  Here   in   Central    New   York   I   have 
flowers.     Turn  a  little  to  the  right,  or  found  another  little  tramp — the  son  of 
the  left,  and  the  road  would  bring  us  an    Irish   washerwoman — who   has   the 
down  to  the  Raisin  River;  and  there  it  same    keen    instinct    for    nature.      He 
would    wind    between    huge    masses    of  knows  the  whole  world  of  things,  as  the 
ferns,  with  here  and  there  a  knoll,  run  old  theologians  knew  all  about  the  worlds 
all    over    with    wild    strawberries    and  hereafter.      He    takes    us    to    the    rare 
pigeon  berries.     Always  with  me  went  orchids,  and  he  has  an  eye  to  see  just 
Charlie   C,   one   of   those   quiet   sweet-  far  enough.     Some  people  see  what  is 
faced,    clear-eyed    young    tramps,    who  within  sight,  while  others,  as  my  hired 
knew  every  tree  within  a  radius  of  ten  John   said,   see  "  over  be3^ant,   beyant." 
miles.      He    had    an    instinct    for    such  Now,  beyond  the  beyond  is  a  bit  of  de- 
things;  knew  just  where  to  lead  me  to  scription  only  possible  to  an  Irishman; 
find  a  rare  plant,  or  to  find  a  clear  trout  but  my  little  friend  saw  the  yond  only; 
brook ; — but  he  would  never  allow  the  the    through ;    and    many    a   tramp    we 
fish  to  be  caught.    Once  he  led  me  away  took — I  to  learn  how  to  see,  and  he  joyful 
from  the  roadside  to  a  swamp  prairie —  in  showing.     Generally  these  little  fel- 
through  woods  where  oaks  and  hickories  lows  don't  amount  to  much,  by  and  by, 
stood  over  one  hundred   feet   tall — the  because  the  schools  spoil  them.     I  wish 
noblest  forest   I   ever  saw.     Then   sud-  we  had  in  each  county  one  tramp  school, 
denly   he   brought   me   around   a   turn,  I  think  it  would  save  a  lot  of  vagabonds 
where  the  wet  prairie  held  at  least  a  full  and  a  lot  of  school  waifs.     It  ought  to 
quarter  acre  of  scarlet  lobelia — as  mag-  teach  the  youngster  how  to  use  himself; 
nificent  a  display  of  wild  glory  as  I  ever  how  to  see  better,  how  to  hear  better, 
saw.     We  were  soon  back  again  on  a  how  to  smell  better,  and  how  to  taste 
woodman's  road,  that  revelled  in  clematis  better — the  very  things  that  are  ignored 
on  the  bushes ;  and  was  bordered  with  in  our  common  schools.     They  tell  me 
fringed  gentian.  that  little  Australians,  that  is  the  natives, 
This  road  soon  wound  around  a  tiny  get  down  on  all  fours,  and  run  like  dogs, 
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oil     the     trail     of     inaraiidcrs — tracking  No  short  tramps  for  him,  but  a  genuine 

rapidly    l)y    scent.       lUil    after    wc    gel  all  day  farewell  to  civilization.     At  noon 

breeches   on   thciii,   and   civilize   them   a  vvc     sat     down     together;     he     on     his 

bit,  they  lose  the  nose  power.     Uo  our  haunches,  and  J  on  a  log,  and  -..e  studied 

schools  educate  some  powers  out  of  us,  the  contents  of  my  pockets,     it  was  an 

while  they  educate  others  in?    Will  some  awful    gorge    in    a    hillside    where    we 

one  open  a  school  for  the  direct  purpose  found   the   best   berries;   and    there   was 

of  creating  oddities?  little  else  to  meddle  or  compete  with  that 

Of  all   States    1    think    Missouri  gave  horrible  barbarian  among  our  fruits,  that 

me  the  most  really  wild  roadsides.     The  p(jsitively  refuses  to  be  civilized.    Every- 

<lcwbcrry,  in  absolute  perfection,  climbed  thing  else  recognizes  man's  sovereignty, 

over  rocks  and  rail  fences,  and  rested  its  and  holds  up  its  hands  under  fire  of  the 

bunches     of     berries     on     innumerable  plow  and  the  hoc;  but  the  blackberry  is 

stumps — coal  black  mouthfuls,   luscious,  as  dehant  as  it  was  ten  thousand  years 

chock  full  of  memory.    I  do  not  remem-  ago,   when   it   thorned   pre-anthropoids ; 

ber  the  thorns  at  all.     There  were  also  and  kept  its  footing  on  two  continents, 

thimbleberries,    with    large    red    flowers,  Almost     everywhere     about     country 

and     very     thin     fruit — not     satisfying,  roads  are  occasional  apple  trees.    Some  of 

There  were  also  sloe  bushes,  and  wild  these    the    farmers    have    grafted ;    oc- 

peaches,    with    fruit;    and    in    swampy  casionally  one  is  run  all  over  with  wild 

places  there  was  a  snarl  of  ferns.     But  grape   vines,   and   is  loaded   with   thorn 

really  I  remember  distinctly  nothing  that  apples.    Most  of  them  have  been  allowed 

grew  anything  near  those  dewberries.  to  lean  more  or  less ;  and  that  made  them 

About  my   New   York   home  the  old  convenient  for  school  children  to  climb, 

blackberry  fields  are  about  gone,  and  we  I   remember  one   that   bent   over  at   an 

have  civilized  them  pretty  well  out  of  angle  of  fifty  degrees,  so  that  we  could 

the  roadside.    This  robs  blackberrying  of  walk  up  it ;  and  up  there  was  a  favorite 

most  of  its  favor.     I  am  sure  if  my  dog  place  for  a  robin  to  build  her  nest — in 

''  Ranger  "  were  alive,  he  would  not  care  a  hole  in  the  trunk.     She  got  used  to 

so  much  for  a  garden  stroll  as  for  an  all-  us,  and  we  never  meddled.     When  the 

day's  romp  through  the  glens,  and  up  young  ones  flew  they  would  sit  in  the 

and  down  the  wild  wayside.     Heyday  I  branches,  and  open  their  mouths  to  us, 

But  did  we  two  not  have  big  fun?    One  as  if  we  were  to  feed  them.    When  folk 

must  have  a  rag  tag  suit  of  clothing,  are  decent,  birds  soon  find  it  out.     They 

specially  for  the  occasion.     These  were  flock  about  us,  share  our  homes  with  us, 

kept   under   an  old   lounge;   and   when  and  share  our  berries  too.     It  is  mostly 

Ranger   saw   them   pulled   out   his    joy  cats  that  they  dread   and  that  keep  them 

went  into  bounds  and  barks.   He  jumped  away  from  our  houses.     Shut  your  cat, 

all  over  me,  and  in  a  language  "  The  if  you  must  have  one,  in  a  big  cat  house — 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  could  something   like   a   rabbit    warren — with 

not  criticize,   conveyed   his   satisfaction,  chambers   and   parlors   and   play  yards. 

Then  he  led  the  way.     All  day  we  went  and   let   her   stay   there    form    the   first 

through  the  wildest  byways  and   high-  of   May   till    some   time    in    September. 

ways  and  glens ;  and  at  night  you  could  This  is  no  hardship  for  a  cat  if  well  fed ; 

have  seen  us  trailing  a  foothill  road,  or  and  the  birds  will  comprehend  it  quickly, 

through    Hardings    woods — played   out,  They  will  build  in  your  porches,  and  hop 

worked  out;  and  ready  for  a  huge  bowl  about  your  door;  and  clean  the  worms 

of  milk  bread, — and  the  berries  of  our  out  of  your  trees.    Why  should  we  make 

own  picking.    No  one  who  goes  a-berry-  a  companion  of  one  of  the  tiger  family, 

ing  ever  fails  to  sleep.     I  don't  know  and  make  it  impossible  for  our  natural 

what  other  folks  long  for  when  they  are  friends  to  rear  their  families  near  us? 

sick;  as  for  me,  I  always  keep  wishing  Wild  cherries  have  a  peculiar  liking 

Ihat  I  could  go  on  one  of  those  black-  for    roadsides,    and   so    also    have   wild 

berry  tramps.     Bless  the  dear  dog!     He  plums.     Some   of  these  are   good — for 

has  been  gone  these  fifty  years.    He  was  boys — and    what    are    left    delight    the 

a  wonderful  friend.     He  could  pick  his  robins.     A  little  later  the  catbirds  and 

own  blackberries  with  his  teeth,  draw-  indigo  birds  and  many  others  flock  into 

ing  apart  his  lips — and  he  relished  them,  the  trees,  and  glean  them.    In  the  South- 
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west   I   came,  late   in  the   fall,  on  per-  them  in  with  the  mints  and  loose  strife, 
anuinon  trees,  growing  by  the  roadside —  1  can  take  you  to  some  bunches  of  forget- 
not  very  shapely,  but  loaded  with  golden  me-not,  white  and  blue,  and  have  knowl- 
fruit.     1  lease  take  care  and  prove  the  t^dire   of   little  calceolarias,   growing  on 
ripeness  of  this  fruit,  or  you  will  be  un-  sand  heaps,  where  a  brook  runs  under  a 
able    to    tell    the    story    of   your    tramp,  plank  bridge.    I  have  also  found  the  Star 
It  is  the  most  astringent  stuff  that  nature  of  Bethlehem  carried  off  in  this  way  and 
has  been  able  to  fool  us  with.     But  ripe  planted.     These  brooks  arc  curious  af- 
persiiiimuiis   ought  not   to   be   left  alto-  fairs,  always  laying  out  little  beds  along 
getlier  to  the  good  taste  of  possums.  their  sides,  for  some  of  their  favorites. 
1  suppose  that  1  ought  not  to  regret  So  you  shall  see  that  the  whole  margin, 
the  passage  of   the   bull   thistle  and  its  on  both  sides,  makes  a  garden — a  part  of 
companions,  but  1  do.    In  those  days  the  it  of  wild  plants,  and  part  of  it  of  culti- 
world  was  full  of  yellow  birds, goldhnches  vated.      Nearly   every   brook   does   this, 
and    red-winged    blackbirds ;    and   prob-  and  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  watering 
ably  toward  night  the  wood  thrush.     In  its  own  plant  beds.     It  is  likely  to  have 
some   parts   of    New   Jersey   the    whip-  cowslips  and  watercress.    The  other  day 
poor-will  prowls  along  the  roadsides  of  I  came  upon  a  big  brook,  out  of  a  huge 
an     evening.       If     we     were     friendly,  glen,  that  came  furiously  down  toward 
squirrels  w  ere  sure  to  try  to  make  our  ac-  the  road  ;  but  as  it  came  nearer,  it  divided 
quaintance ;  and  if  not  too  noisy  the  frogs  about   the   washed   out   roots   of  a   big 
would  go  right  ahead  with  their  singing,  beech,  and  then  the  parts  shook  hands 
Swallows  sat  in  long  rows  on  the  tele-  peaceably  just  at  the  roadside,  in  a  pool, 
graph  wires — in  those  days  one  wire  was  where  I   saw  tiny  fishes  and  fed  them 
quite  enough,  even  near  cities.     Mullen  crumbs    from    my    pocket.      There    it 
and  elecampane  grew  in  big  patches  al-  dropped  all  fun  and  frolic,  and  went  off 
most  everywhere ;  but  our  children  do  into  a  meadow,  to  water  the  grass.  There 
not  know   what   the  satiny  weed   is,  if  was  a  mill   in  sight.     I   know  another 
they  see  it.     There  was  plenty  of  milk-  brook  which  cannot  be  tamed.     It  seems 
weed,  full  of  delight  for  children  when  to  be  haunted  with  fear,  as  it  dashes  out 
the  pods  were   full  of  cotton;   but  the  of  the  dark  woods.     It  dives  under  a 
old  folks  cut  it  for  greens.    In  the  deep  bridge;  gives  a  twist  to  a  lot  of  willow 
hollows  and  undrained  places  stood  the  bushes;  rolls  stones  out  of  their  honest 
tall  straight  cattails — first  rate  for  mak-  beds,    and    tears    away,    to    deliver    its 
ing  arrows ;  and  near  by  sweet  flag — and  message    somewhere — on    and    on,    all 
next  the  school  house.  Tansy  was  plenty,  a-foam.     If  you  look  over  the  fence  you 
and  it  is  to-day ;  but  I  do  not  often  come  will  see  snipes  wading  in  the  pool.    Once 
on  the  white  thoroughwort — both  good  I  caught  a  mink  up  this  brook,  and  there 
to  have  on  hand  in  the  store  room.   Be-  are  weasels  there — the  meanest  of  all  our 
sides  peppermint,  there  was  spearmint,  wild  creatures — the  incarnation  of  death, 
horsemint,  catmint,  and  a  little  creeping  I  do  not  altogether  like  this  neighbor- 
mint  that  I  cannot  name.     I  remember  hood,  and  seldom  go  there, 
well   when    College    street   had   only   a  Sometimes  my  mood  carries  me  to  the 
winding   footpath   through   bull  thistles  top  of  a  big  bluff,  where  the  road  has 
and  Canada  thistles ;  and  now  we  have  an  outlook  over  half  the  township.     A 
our  plank  walks,  our  lawn  mowers,  our  big  wood  is  near  by,  where  crows  build 
electric  lights  and  our  telephone  poles,  their    nests,    and    hawks    scream — both 
It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  progress,  bird  outlaws — that  eat  robins,  and  are 
that  one  must  lose  the  delicious  chatter  heartily  hated  by  the  whole  great  federal 
of  goldfinches,  picking  seeds   from  the  republic    of    honest    feathered    citizens. 
thistles.     And  there  were  bumble  bees  The  nearest  meadow  is  all  white  with 
in  those  days,  lots  of  them.     We  tied  daisies. 

them  up  in  hollyhocks,  and  rapped  them  ,,  ^                   n     ^i,            r  j 

.         ,       j_^        ,  Dayeyse,  or  elles  the  eye  of  day; 

against  each  others    ears.  ^j^^  emperice  and  flower  of  flowers  always." 

When  a  brook  gurgles  out  of  a  field, 
and  follows  the  road  for  a  while,  I  find  Over  this  meadow  the  bobolinks  are 
that  it  is  likely  to  bring  a  good  many  skimming  and  singing.     But  I  am  look- 
things  out  of  grandma's  garden,  and  sow  ing  farther  down,  far  off  upon  the  house- 
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<oj)s,  and  over  the  gardens,  and  where 
tlu'  l)i^  cornfields  are  ^rovvin^  and  all 
the  hinnan  world  is  found.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  coniniand  over  this  world  man 
lias  asserted  and  j^^ained. 

I  wish  you  kui'w  more  ahout  some  of 
our  roadside  plants;  indeed,  I  lon^  lo 
Unow  more  myself.  In  wet  places  there 
is  a  curious  j)lant  called  celandine,  with 
excpiisite  oranj^e  flowers,  and  seed  pods 
that  snap  open  with  a  jx)]),  to  scatter 
(heir  seeds.  Then  there  arc  evening 
|)rimroses, — hut  on  dry  sj)ots,  with 
frank-eyed,  yellow,  sweetish  flowers,  that 
c^pen  in  the  edg^e  of  evenini;'.  Charlie 
taught  me  how  to  sit  down,  (juietly,  hy 
one  of  these  plants,  and  hear  the  flowers 
hurst  open — hreaking  the  sheath  with  a 
sudden  rip.  For  half  an  hour  the 
poppiuj;-  *;ocs  on,  and  then  the  hush 
stands  gloriously  arrayed  in  gold,  and 
the  perfume  is  spread  out  all  about  you. 
Golden  rods  begin  to  blossom  by  mid- 
summer, but  the  dififerent  varieties  are 
not  throuc^h  with  yellowing  the  creek- 
side  and  the  roadsides  until  October. 

A  patient,  pensive  silence  fills   the  wood, 
Broken   by   muffled   droppings,    sad   as    tears; 

A  sense,  half  understood. 
Of  something  sweet  that  was  and  is  no  more, 
Stirs  in  the  heart.     Summer  is  going  we  ^ay. 
But  see,   as  dreamily  she  goes  her  way. 
She  drops  the  golden  scepter  of  her  gracious 
sway. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  to  dis- 
courage vacations ;  yet  one  must  count 
the  cost.  What  are  we  to  make  of  the 
outpour  of  city  people  into  ugly  inns 
and  costly  hotels,  where  every  room  is 
associated  with  the  artful  rather  than 
with  nature.  There  is  an  uninformed 
striving  to  get  away  from  city  confine- 
ment. Yet  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  one-half  the  popular  summer  out- 
ings are  painful  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Better  by  all  odds  find  some  wild 
place,  where  you  can  put  up  a  cheap 
hut  and  live  with  mother  nature,  can 
sleep  on  pine  boughs,  and  cover  your- 
self with  a  blanket.  But  do  not  race 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  Paradise 
in  order  to  find  rest.  Chautauquas  even 
are  to  be  taken  with  discrimination.  I 
was  never  more  tired  in  my  life  than 
when  taking  in  two  weeks  of  literary 
activity,  that  began  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  ended  at  ten  at  night.    I  carried 


away  a  disj)utatiotis  mood,  and  my  l>ones 
ached.  The  mind  is  a  gfxxl  deal  like  the 
body.  One  has  been  over  rlres.scd,  and 
the  other  over  addressed,  with  si)ccchc8 
and  scrnuMis.  'I'lxse  are  tlie  druj^s 
oid'vcil  us  hy  millenium  makers,  'i'\v'. 
trees  and  the  valleys  and  the  birds  and 
the  brooks  know  better  what  to  do  with 
us. 

Dr.  Edward  Rvcrett  used  to  say,  when 
he  took  his  hat,  "  I  am  going  in  for  a 
walk."  When  he  stei)ped  back  inside  the 
do(jrs  he  called  it  "  going  out  of  the 
house."  He  meant  to  sav  that  his  real 
house  was  his  orchard,  his  garden,  and 
the  whole  warm  world  of  life;  and  his 
house  was  only  a  shelter  from  the  storm. 
Really  the  one  most  foreign  place  to  a 
natural  soul  is  inside  doors.  Professor 
Search  says  of  school  children  that  with 
all  a  child's  love  for  the  outer  world  of 
beauty,  and  his  instincts  for  sunshine 
and  light,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  glad 
when  it  is  time  to  get  out  of  doors.  "  It 
is  taken  for  granted  that  the  growing 
plant  must  be  placed  in  a  window  for 
full  appropriation  of  light ;  but  no  one 
thinks  of  the  similar  need  and  soul  crav- 
ings of  the  human  plant."  Watch  how 
soon  you  can  ruin  a  geranium  bv  setting 
it  in  partial  shade  of  the  sunlight  the 
brighter  part  of  each  summer  day?  I 
remember  very  well  that  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  my  early  school  days  ex- 
perience was  the  time  when  we  rambled 
slowly  homeward  among  the  roadside 
plants ;  watching  the  butterflies,  listen- 
ing to  the  birds,  or  hanging  over  the 
edges  of  pools.  The  Italian  proverb  tells 
us  that  where  the  sun  does  not  go,  the 
doctor  goes.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  that  which  our  boys  and  girls  get 
by  the  roadside  will  be  as  much  held  to 
be  education  as  that  which  somebody 
else  has  seen  for  them,  and  put  into  a 
book.  Half  a  day  of  strolling,  and  see- 
ing, and  hearing,  and  smelling,  will  be 
worth  quite  as  much  as  another  half-day 
of  reading  and  memorizing.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  the  little  red  school  houses 
by  the  roadside  are  going ;  but  there  was 
one  good  thing  about  them,  they  were 
surrounded  by  lots  of  weeds — most  of 
them  worth  study ;  and  they  were 
studied.  Along  the  roadside  I  picked 
up  some  of  the  best  lessons  of  my  boy- 
hood. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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BY  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  WALLING 

[Mr.  Wnl.'lntj  Is  u  itsidenr  ut  the  I'uivc-islty  Sotllcini'iit  in  tills  city,  and  a  student 
ct  Industrial  cuuiiitluns,  io  which  work  he  has  lately  made  a  carelul  investigatlun  of  the 
troubles  lu  Ciilorado.  His  view  is  that  which  Is  IwUl  by  tin*  labor  unions  In  Colorado. 
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TllKRE  is  being  fought  out  in  Colo- 
rado to-day  the  most  momentous 
issue  that  has  ever  faced  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country :  Is  a  labor 
strike  a  rebellion?  For  six  months  the 
Colorado  situation  has  tilled  the  labor 
press  until  it  is  now  recognized  by  Mr. 
Gompers  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  as  the  most  pressing  question 
before  the  unions.  From  every  corner 
of  the  country  money  is  pouring  in  to  the 
Colorado  unions  in  sums  of  from  five 
dollars  to  twenty-five  hundred  to  carry 
on  the  fight  against  "  political  despot- 
ism." Already  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  received  and  there 
is  hardly  a  union  in  the  country  that  has 
not  contributed. 

United  States  Senator  Patterson  says 
that  the  two  strikes  that  have  crippled 
the  mines  and  industries  of  Colorado  for 
a  year  past  are  among  the  most  peaceful 
ever  known.  His  view  is  sustained  by 
impartial  citizens  of  the  State  and  by 
investigators  that  have  gone  to  the  field. 
But  Governor  Peabody  has  declared  both 
strikes  to  be  insurrection  and  rebellion 
against  the  State  and  has  acted  accord- 
ingly with  the  "  rebel  "  strikers.  His 
acts  have  been  legalized  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  indorsed  by  the  Republican  party 
and  applauded  by  practically  the  entire 
business  community  of  the  State. 

Outside  the  State  Governor  Peabody 
has  been  condemned  by  a  large  part  of 
the  press  of  the  country.  But  the  con- 
servative press  of  Colorado  and  it^  most 
prominent  business  men,  those  v^ho  are 
best  informed  and  most  concerned,  are 
with  him.  The  business  community  of 
Colorado  has  supported  the  Governor  in 
all  or  nearly  all  his  acts.  It  must  share  the 
praise  or  blame  for  what  has  been  done. 
Governor  Peabody  could  never  have  done 
what  he  has  done  without  the  support  of 
the  business  element. 

The  employing  class  has  good  reason 
to  stand  by  the  Governor.  If  his  policy 
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becomes  embodied  in  government  it  will 
settle  every  difficulty  in  the  fight  that  is 
being  waged  everywhere  against  the 
unions — without  the  delay,  expense  and 
uncertainty  of  an  appeal  to  the  courts. 
Picketing  is  at  once  made  a  criminal  of- 
fense— no  Tafif  Vale  decision  is  required. 
Damage  suits  against  union  officials  be- 
come unnecessary.  Union  officials  are 
summarily  locked  up  or  sent  from  the 
district  under  "  military  necessity." 
Talking  or  writing  in  favor  of  the  union 
is  forbidden.  ''  Military  necessity  "  does 
not  beat  about  the  bush.  It  goes  straight 
to  the  goal.  Striking  becomes  a  crime. 
One  Davis,  who  was  one  of  the  union's 
Executive  Committee  at  Cripple  Creek, 
was  arrested  under  military  necessity  and 
held  several  months  without  trial.  When 
he  was  finally  brought  before  the  court 
the  prosecuting  attorney  confessed  he 
had  no  evidence  whatever  against  him. 
In  the  meanwhile  his  wife,  in  constant 
fear  of  her  husband's  life,  gave  prema- 
ture birth  to  a  child  and  both  have  since 
died.  "  If  the  business  men  of  the  East 
will  study  Colorado,"  I  was  told  again 
and  again,  ''  they  will  learn  how  to 
handle  these  labor  agitators." 

''  Law  and  order  "  is  the  cry  of  the 
business  interests.  But  the  Colorado 
strikes  have  not  been  lawless.  "  The 
Western  Federation  must  go,"  they  say. 
''  It  is  a  criminal  organization."  But  the 
attack  is  not  limited  to  the  Western  Fed- 
eration. The  coal  miners'  union  (John 
Mitchell's)  has  been  attacked  by  the  same 
methods,  and  every  union  in  the  State 
has  in  one  way  or  another  felt  the  Gov- 
ernor's hand. 

"  I  hail  the  Western  Federation  as  the 
most  progressive  and  aggressive  of  all 
the  labor  unions  in  the  country  to-day," 
said  Organizer  Wardjon,  of  the  coal  min- 
ers. ''  Let  every  worklngman  realize  that 
this  is  a  fight  of  organized  capital  against 
organized  labor."  A  former  Governor 
also  assured  me  that  it  was  the  purpose 
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of  tlk-  .'uliiiinLstralioij  to  drive  llu-  unions 
fiDiii  llu"  Stall'.  Tlicrc  has  hi'cn  no  lack 
of  puljlic  statements  and  oIIk  i  evidence 
lo  the  same  efleet. 

r»uL  will  the  ellort  to  crush  the  unions 
succeed?  It  is  an  error  hastily  to  answer, 
No.  The  husiness  interests  are  actin^^  al- 
most as  a  man.  The  ( lovermnent  of  the 
Stati"  is  eomplelely  in  their  hands.  I  he 
decision  of  the  Supn-me  Court  has  ^'wai 
them  ahsoluli'  power.  They  are  not  sepa- 
rated hy  party  dilterences.  The  Kejjub- 
licans  in  their  recent  convention  puhliidy 
approved  of  the  Governor's  "  coura<;(.ous 
acts."  The  business  interests  have  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  by  puttin^^  down 
the  Governor's  rival,  Senator  Wolcott, 
and  plaoinf^  the  machinery  of  the  party 
completely  in  the  hands  of  his  faction. 

The  dominant  faction  in  the  Demo- 
cratic machine  is  conservative,  composed 
lari;ely  of  business  men  and  corporation 
lawyers.  I  talked  with  some  of  them. 
One,  comparing  the  success  of  the  mine 
owners  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Chi- 
cago packers,  said  they  were  on  the  up 
grade  in  the  East,  wdiile  Colorado  had 
passed  the  climax  and  was  going  down 
hill.  He  defended  the  mobs  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Alliance  and  thought  he  would  have 
done  the  same  under  the  same  conditions. 
He  approved  of  Governor  Peabody  and 
martial  law,  tho  he  expected  to  take  po- 
litical advantage  of  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  mistakes  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  militia.  The  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  were  *'  a  lot  of  red-handed 
anarchists  and  murderers  "  to  be  anni- 
hilated. The  unions  he  was  "  glad  to  see 
licked."  He  proposed  to  get  the  union 
votes,  but  their  platform  was  to  be  ig- 
nored and  a  candidate  for  Governor  was 
to  be  chosen  who  "  would  concede  noth- 
ing whatever  to  the  labor  element."  The 
w^orkingmen  were  to  be  given  two  con- 
servative candidates,  one  Democratic  and 
one  Republican,  and  they  w^ere  to  be  told : 
**  Now-  choose,  you,  choose."  An- 
other Democratic  leader,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor, has  threatened  to  bolt  if  there  is 
anv  pandering  to  the  labor  element.  An- 
other, equally  prominent,  has  nothing  to 
sav  about  the  Citizens'  Alliance  or  mar- 
tial law,  tho  he  objects  to  the  "deporta- 
tions. 

The  Democrats  do  not  object  to  the  use 
of  the  Government  to  break  the  strike, 


but  to  the  methods  of  it»  use.  i'irst,  the 
labor  element  has  threatened  to  run  an 
independent  ticket.     It  was  the  vote  the 

third  parties  drew  from  the  Democrats 
that  elected  i'eabody.  The  unions,  united 
under  their  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
already  have  six  organizers  .scattered  over 
the-  State  organizing  political  clubs. 
I  hen,  if  the  Democrats  do  not  lose  the 
labor  vote,  they  fear  it  may  be  cut  down 
by  the  deportations.  Ilundreds  of  votes 
may  be  lost  in  I'eller  County  alone  in  this 
way.  The  j)owcr  of  deportation  gives 
absolute  control  over  the  political  com- 
l)lexion  of  each  rlistrict.  One  judge 
showed  me  a  letter  from  a  deportee  who, 
he  said,  was  entirely  honest,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  deported  because  he  had 
refused  to  promise  to  vote  for  Peabody. 
Finally,  the  militia  may  be  used  to  intimi- 
date voters  at  the  polls. 

The  principle  that  a  strike  may  be 
treated  as  a  rebellion  is  guiding  General 
Bell  and  Governor  Peabody.  This  seems 
to  disturb  nobody  except  the  working- 
men.  The  doubts  that  arise  in  the  minds 
of  some  business  men  are  entirely  con- 
cerned with  the  political  wisdom  of  their 
more  extreme  actions.  They  may  lead  to 
a  political  reaction.  Even  if  Colorado  is 
safe,  Peabody  is  injuring  the  national 
Republican  ticket.  Local  unions  of  the 
coal  miners  in  other  States  have  already 
declared  they  will  not  support  any  party 
that  supports  Peabody.  Judge  Dixon,  a 
Republican  leader  of  Pueblo,  says :  "  If 
we  indorse  the  war  policy  of  the  present 
administration,  other  Republican  States 
W'ill  have  the  right  to  assume  that  the 
same  shadow  w'ill  come  to  their  doors 
when  the  necessity  and  opportunity 
arise."  Or  if  the  reaction  does  not  come 
at  once  it  may  come  later.  Some  political 
contingency  may  put  another  W^aite  in 
the  Governor's  chair.  If  Governor  Pea- 
body can  close  down  a  mine  because  its 
operation  is  obnoxious  to  him  or  to  the 
mine  owners,  why  cannot  a  Governor 
Waite  close  down  a  mine  that  is  objec- 
tionable to  the  miners?  But  the  domi- 
nant factions  in  both  parties  and  in  the 
business  world  have  answered  each  of 
these  questions  to  their  satisfaction.  The 
labor  element. '  say  the  Democrats,  will 
only  re-elect  Peabody  if  they  run  an  in- 
dependent ticket.  The  Republicans  claim 
that  enough  business  men's  and  farmers* 
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votes  can  be  gained  so  that  the  labor 
vute  may  be  dispensed  with,  liesides,  the 
Colorado  Kuel  and  Iron  Company  and 
the  mine  owners  are  in  absolute  control 
of  several  counties,  and  other  corpora- 
tions will  contribute  liberally  toward  Re- 
publican suceess.  If  both  parties  can  be 
controlled,  no  Waite  can  ever  p^et  into 
power  a^ain. 

liehind  the  mining  interests  stands 
nearly  the  whole  business  comnuuiity : 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  the  railroads,  mills  and  smelt- 
ers ;  dependent  lawyers,  brokers,  en- 
gineers, and  nearly  all  the  conmiercial 
interests.  The  Citizens'  Alliance  has  en- 
listed nearly  29,000  members  in  its  fight 
against  the  unions.  The  business  inter- 
ests of  Colorado  are  all  built  up  around 
the  mines.  In  the  pressure  to  use  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  the  em- 
ployers there  was  no  middle  class,  no  dis- 
interested public  to  interfere.  The  busi- 
ness interests  of  Colorado  cannot  be 
called  more  lawless  than  those  of  other 
States  until  the  other  States  have  met 
this  crisis — all  the  important  industries 
of  the  State  crippled  at  one  time  by  two 
great  strikes. 

The  country  has  passed  a  verdict 
against  Colorado  of  lawlessness  on  both 
sides.  But  there  has  been  no  lawlessness 
proven  against  the  Miners'  Union  since 
the  strike  began.  There  have  been  no 
mobs  and  no  riots  except  those  of  the 
Citizens'  Alliance.  Realizing  that  they  de- 
pend on  public  sympathy  for  success,  the 
Western  Federation  has  begged  and 
warned  its  members  not  to  participate  in 
violence  of  any  kind.  Neither  the  Fed- 
eration or  its  officers  have  been  con- 
victed of  any  of  the  innumerable  offenses 
with  which  thev  have  been  charged. 

When  there  has  been  lack  of  evidence 
the  mine  owners  have  talked  of  deep- 
laid  plots,  tho  the  union  was  honey- 
combed with  its  detectives  without  any 
resulting  discoveries.  When  the  juries 
.found  nothing,  it  was  said  a  fair  trial 
could  not  be  obtained,  tho  the  jurors 
were  unobjectionable  at  the  outset  and 
chosen  through  a  friendly  clerk  and  sher- 
iff. When  the  judges  found  nothing 
they  were  vilified  and  a  change  of  venue 
taken,  all  without  any  result.  Even  the 
Governor    and    Attorney-General    have 


gone  out  of  their  way  to  attack  Judge 
Leeds,  a  man  with  an  unblemished  record 
up  to  date.  Hut  the  Republican  Judge 
Lewis  was  ecpially  unable  to  find  any  evi- 
dence implicating  the  Federation.  The 
judges  were  not  always  appealed  to.  The 
militia  has  discovered  many  plots  justify- 
ing arrest  or  deportations,  even  if  no  evi- 
dence could  be  found  for  the  courts.  The 
intentions  of  the  Federation  were,  in  the 
minds  of  the  Governor,  General  Bell  and 
the  mine  owners,  of  a  criminal  nature. 
Then  there  is  the  Federation's  past  rec- 
ord in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  District.  When 
I  asked  the  Governor  for  evidence  of  the 
criminality  of  the  Federation,  he  read  an 
account  of  two  cases  of  violence  that  had 
occurred  a  year  before  the  strike.  There 
had  been  no  evidence  whatever  to  con- 
nect one  of  them  with  the  union.  A 
trail  of  blood,  he  said,  had  followed  the 
organization  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  to 
Colorado.  Only  two  of  the  dozen  leaders 
in  Cripple  Creek  had  ever  worked  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene,  I  found,  and  only  one  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federa- 
tion, consisting  of  eleven  members. 
Against  these  the  mine  owners  have  tried 
to  prove  criminal  affiliations,  without  suc- 
cess. Whatever  its  policy  in  the  past,  the 
Federation  is  now  bidding  for  the  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  mountain  States. 
Already  it  has  passed  eight-hour  bills  in 
Utah  and  other  States,  and  its  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  this  purpose  in 
Colorado  got  72,000  out  of  100,000  votes. 

The  military  are  in  Cripple  Creek,  not 
to  enforce  the  law,  but  to  break  the  strike. 
If  any  further  evidence  of  this  were 
needed  than  the  statements  of  Governor 
Peabody  and  General  Bell,  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  officers  at  Cripple  Creek, 
who  will  tell  you  in  so  many  words  that 
strikers  are  rebels  against  the  State. 
General  Bell  has  said  recently  that  the 
strike  ceased  as  a  strike  when  the  militia 
arrived  and  has  since  existed  "  as  a  secret 
rebellion  against  the  State." 

The  militia  has  arrested  and  deported 
miners  by  the  wholesale  without  trial, 
but  General  Bell  could  tell  me  of  no 
single  case  where  such  measures  had  been 
taken  either  against  the  mine  owners  or 
Citizens'  Alliance,  which  have  openly  or- 
ganized mobs,  beaten  miners,  destroyed 
property,  warned  men  to  leave  the  camp 
and    forced    the   resignation   of   officials 
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with   ihic-als  of  lyllclli^J^^      lie   has  just  iii  Cripple  Creek.    A  inemhcr  of  the  rnili- 

issued  a  piihlic  slaleiiKiit   liiat  he  could  tary  coniniissioii  told  nic  that  the  choice 

not  guarantee  the  safety  of  persons  ob-  was  between  civil  revolution  or  giving  up 

noxious    to    the    "  citizens  "    of    (Tipple  the  operation  oi  the  mines.     So  we  have 

Creek.  not  only   njilitary  rule  in  place  of  civil 

The  militia,  the  present  GovcrmiKiil  oi  j^ovcrnmcnt,   but   a  civil   revolution   ap- 

Tellcr   County    (installed   by    the   mob),  proved  by  the  military  powers.     Sheriff, 

the   Mine  Owners'   Association   and   the  marshals  and  aldermen  were  all  forced  to 

Citizens'  Alliance  are,  for  practical  pur-  resij^n   and    were   replaced   by   the   mine 

poses,    one.      General    Hell    has    been    a  owners'  friends.    The  Mine  (3wners'  As- 

mine  manaj^er ;  Cai)tain   Wells,  in  com-  sociati(jn  and  C'itizens'  Alliance  have  not 

maud  at  Tclluride,  is  a  mine  manaj^er.  disobeyed    the   officers   of   the   law,   they 

Captain  Moore  is  a  storekeeper  and  an  have  replaced  them, 
active  member  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance.        There  will  be  only  one  political  issue 

The   military   commission   that   has   sent  before  the  working-  people  of  Colorado: 

nearly  two  hundred  miners  from  Teller  Is  the   machinery  of  government   to  be 

County  is  presided  over  by  a  mine  owner,  used  to  crush  the  unions?     If  Governor 

and  six  of  its  nine  members  are  mine  Peabody  or  the  Republican  candidate  is 

owners,  leasers  or  managers.     A  major-  re-elected  the  employers  of  other  States 

ity  of  the  coroner's  jury  that  has  landed  will  try  the  Colorado  experiment,  and  the 

a  large  number  of  miners  in  jail  are  mine  issue  will  be  fought  out  in  other  States, 

owners  and  managers.    A  dozen  men  run  If  the  unions  by  entering  into  politics  in 

the  county.     The  committee  that  called  Colorado  succeed   in   routing  their  ene- 

on  the  commissioners  of  Teller  County  mies,  the  unions  of  other  States  will  fol- 

to  demand  the  resignation    of    County  low  their  example. 

Clerk  Mannix  a  few  days  ago  had  on  it        At  an   enormous   expense   the  unions 

three  members  of  the  military  commis-  have    been    driven    from    the    principal 

sion,  T.  J.  Dalzell,  Nelson  Franklin  and  mines  and  smelters  of  the  State.     There 

Mayor  French,  of  Victor.     It  is  impos-  is  not  a  union  outside  the  mines  that  has 

sible  to  locate  the  origin  of  any  given  failed  to  suffer  from  the  miners'  defeat, 

policy,  so  inextricably  confused  are  the  But  the  union  feeling  is  bitter  and  the 

constituted    authorities    with    the    Mine  union  spirit  unbroken.     They  feel  they 

Owners'    Association    and    the    Citizens'  are  fighting  a  battle  for  all  the  unions  of 

Alliance.  the  country,  and  they  know  that  no  cause 

Revolution,    not    lawlessness,    is    the  has  ever  received  such  a  powerful  and 

word  for  the  actions  of  the  ruling  powers  united  support  from  the  working  people. 

Cripple  Creek,  Coi.. 
& 

Sacrament 

BY  MINNIE  FERRIS  HAUENSTEIN 

Cool,  in  the  shrouding  shadows  of  the  night. 

The  table  in  that  Upper  Room  was  laid ; 

No  glittering  goblet  there,  no  cloth  arrayed 

In  silvern  broideries, — only  the  white 

Of  one  poor  wheaten  loaf  to  glad  the  sight, 

One  cup  for  all,  Betrayer  and  Betrayed; 

O'er  these  in  deepest  thanks  the  Master  prayed 

Unheeding  gloom  and  taunt  of  vanquished  might. 

Beloved  Christ,  so  patient  in  Thy  pain, 

I  shrink  to  own  my  starveling  heart  of  fear 

That  counts  the  petty  coin  of  common  care 

As  t'were  some  Calvary,  or  thorn-cut  stain ! 

O,  let  me  breathe  that  faith-charged  atmosphere 

That  made  Thee  conquer  even  Death's  despair. 

Buffalo,    N.   Y. 


The   Story   of  a   Cripple    Creek  Miner 

BY  ROSS  B.  MOUDY 
(To  8ui)plt'iiu'Ut  the  obHt'ivationa  of  Mr.  WaliiiiK  aud  Mr.  Sheldon  on  the  Cripple 
Creek  aituatlon  we  have  asked  one  of  the  mineiH  to  give  us  a  plain  statement  ol  his 
ejiperleuct-s  and  obser\ationa,  as  a  union  and  non-unluu  man.  Mr.  Moudy  worked  In  the 
mills  and  mines  of  Cripple  Creek  a'ld  vlelaity  for  several  years  until  the  breakln;;  out  of 
the  greiil  strike  :i  year  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant  State  Chemist  of  Wyoming. 
— Editou.  I 


B1:FUKE  I  went  to  Cripple  Creek  I 
went  to  work  in  a  chlorination  mill 
in  I'lorence,  which  is  just  thirty 
miles  south  of  Cripple  Creek,  and  found 
that  1  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  a  strike  there,  which  the 
mill  workers  had  won  the  day  be- 
fore. It  seems  that  they  had  been  work- 
ing nine  and  ten  hours  a  day  for  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  day,  and  as  one  could 
not  get  board  and  room  anywhere  for 
less  than  $30.00  per  month,  it  took  just 
about  all  one  could  earn  to  live  on,  es- 
pecially as  the  mill  would  shut  down 
for  at  least  two  days  every  month  and 
two  per  cent,  of  the  wages  were  deducted 
for  hospital  fees.  The  work  in  the  mill 
is  not  so  dangerous  as  disagreeable  and 
unhealthy,  as  one  is  all  the  time  in  an 
atmosphere  of  sulphur  dioxide,  or 
chlorin,  or  dust,  so  that  one  cannot  see 
an  object  two  feet  away;  so  it  was  no 
wonder  to  me  that  they  struck.  But  $2.00 
for  eight  hours  of  that  kind  of  work  is 
nothing  great. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dust  and 
gas  began  to  act  on  me  and  I  went  to 
the  mill  surgeon  about  it.  He  told  me 
I  had  better  quit,  but  asked  me  not  to 
tell  the  managers,  for  they  always  had  a 
hard  time  to  fill  those  places,  and  that  no 
man  could  stand  it  long.  So  I  quit  and 
went  to  Cripple  Creek. 

The  minimum  wages  for  miners  and 
men  working  around  the  mines  at  Crip- 
ple Creek  was  $3.00  per  day.  Men  run- 
ning machine  drills  got  from  $4.00  to 
$6.00  per  day,  according  to  the  kind  of 
place  they  had  to  work  in — that  is, 
whether  the  place  was  wet  or  dangerous. 
Machine  men  working  in  a  wet  shaft 
usually  got  about  $6.00,  and  the  helpers 
got  from  50  cents  to  $1.00  less  than  the 
machine  men.  Engineers  received  from 
$4.00  to  $7.00  a  day,  depending  on  the 
place  they  worked  in. 
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In  all  the  mines  around  Cripple  Creek 
the  miners  worked  only  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  on  a  good  many  mines  the  min- 
ers were  allowed  to  go  down  in  the 
mine,  come  out  of  the  mine,  eat  dinner 
and  change  clothes  on  the  company's 
time.  That  means,  that  if  the  men  be- 
gin to  go  down  into  the  holes  at  8  a.m., 
come  out  at  11.30  and  eat  dinner,  go 
down  again  at  noon,  begin  to  come  out 
sometimes  as  early  as  twenty  minutes 
to  four  and  change  clothes,  and  at  4 
p.m.  they  can  go;  so  they  do  not  all  of 
them  work  eight  hours,  but  oftentimes 
nearer  seven  hours.  Of  course,  most  of 
the  mines  worked  the  men  the  full  eight 
hours. 

The  last  mine  in  which  I  worked  was 
a  very  safe  mine  compared  with  most  of 
them,  but  the  dangers  do  not  seem  so 
great  to  a  practiced  miner,  who  is  used 
to  climbing  hundreds  of  feet  on  stulls  or 
braces  put  about  six  feet  apart,  one  above 
the  other,  and  then  walking  the  same 
distance  on  a  couple  of  poles  softietimes 
not  larger  than  fence  rails,  where  a  mis- 
step would  mean  a  long  drop.  But  to  a 
novice  all  the  dangers  stand  out  doubly 
strong.  For  instance,  the  stockholders 
of  the  mine  I  worked  at  visited  the  mine 
in  a  body.  They  were  wealthy  capitalists 
from  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 
Well,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  get 
inside  the  bucket,  because  they  dared  not 
stand  on  the  rim  and  hold  to  the  cable 
to  ride  down  as  the  miners  do.  One  of 
the  capitalists  in  particular  seemed  to 
be  afraid  even  to  walk  on  the  solid  rock 
of  the  bottom  level,  and  when  the  super- 
intendent finally  succeeded  in  getting 
him  up  into  one  of  the  stopes  after  a 
series  of  falls  and  slips  he  looked  more 
like  a  ghost  than  a  man.  He  told  one 
of  the  miners,  who  was  working  near 
him,  that  he  thought  it  took  lots  of  cour- 
age to  work  in  a  place  like  that,  and 
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when  the  miner  told  liiin  tharthey  ^;ot  Shortly  after  1  went  to  Cripple  Creek 

used  to  it,  he  said  that  instead  of  heiii^^  the    union    p(jsted    notices   that   all    men 

l)aid  $3.00  per  day  they  ought  to  have  all  working;  in  mines  would  have  to  join  the 

the  j;()l(l  they  could  take  out.  union  hy  a  certain  date,  or  be  called  a 

'liie  hospital  discount  is  usually  ivuni  scah,  and  the  walking  delegate  came  to 
one  to  two  dollars  a  month,  and  merely  me  and  told  me  if  1  did  not  join  I  could 
gives  one  attendance  if  he  is  hurt.  This  not  work  at  the  mines.  If  he  had  asked 
is  deducted  from  your  check  every  me  to  join  I  would  probably  have  done 
month.  On  some  mines  it  is  compuls(jry  it,  but  as  it  was,  1  didn't  join  for  a  year 
to  take  this.  This  is  not  admitted  by  the  when  a  friend  of  mine  presented  the  mat- 
managers,  but  the  unions  have  watched  ter  in  a  favorable  light, 
it  pretty  carefully,  and  if  a  man  does  not  There  were  a  few  fights  and  fleeds  of 
l)ay  hospital  fees  he  does  not  stay  very  violence  after  the  date  set  for  joining  the 
long  at  his  job.  The  same  thing  is  true  union,  but  they  subsided,  and  one  seemed 
of  the  mine  insurance,  which  is  from  just  as  safe  whether  he  was  union  or 
three  to  five  dollars  a  month.  This  in-  non-union.  Up  to  the  time  1  joined  1 
surance  is  put  up  by  some  of  the  insur-  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of  very 
ance  companies,  and,  of  course,  as  they  nice  men  who  belonged  to  the  union,  and 
do  not  have  to  have  an  agent  to  collect  most  of  the  union  men  I  met  did  not 
this  money  every  month,  it  is  supposed  treat  me  any  differently  than  they  did 
that  the  management  gets  a  rake-off.  members,  i  joined  because  1  saw  it 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  that  if  a  man  is  would  help  me  to  keep  in  work  and  for 
hurt  badly  or  disabled  for  life  through  protection  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness, 
the  carelessness  of  the  mine's  managers,  for  the  union  is  just  like  any  other  secret 
before  he  receives  his  insurance  he  has  order  that  way.  They  pay  ten  dollars  a 
to  sign  a  paper  releasing  the  mine  owners  week  sick  benefits,  and  hire  three  nurses 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  accident,  at  three  dollars  per  day  of  eight  hours; 
and  then  he  cannot  collect  damages  in  so  if  one  is  alone  and  sick  he  is  sure  to 
the  courts.  In  this  way  the  mine  owners  be  taken  care  of.  There  were  a  good 
shield  themselves  against  the  conse-  many  mines  where  they  required  union 
quences  of  their  neglect  of  the  legal  pre-  men,  and  as  I  was  out  of  work  a  good 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  the  men.  The  deal  I  found  out  that  it  was  easier  to  get 
managers  say  that  they  have  this  insur-  work  and  keep  work  on  those  mines  if  I 
ance  as  a  help  for  the  men,  as  some  of  had  a  union  card. 

them  would  not  have  a  cent  if  they  were  Of  course,  there  were  a  lot  of  hot- 
killed  and  leave  large  families,  but  on  heads  in  the  union,  but  they  were  always 
some  of  the  mines,  even  if  a  man  had  held  down,  and  I  know  from  attending 
insurance  in  a  good  company  and  did  the  union  meetings  during  one  strik? 
not  want  to,  or  could  not  afford  to,  take  down  there  that  they  never  talked  dyna- 
out  more,  he  has  the  mine  insurance  mite  before  the  union  as  a  whole,  for  the 
forced  on  him  against  his  will,  and  at  union  leaders  kept  cautioning  against 
higher  premium  than  he  would  have  to  such  things  as  likely  to  hurt  their  cause, 
pay  to  an  independent  company.  In  But  there  are  some  men  who  are  always 
Cripple  Creek  there  are  no  company  ready  to  take  matters  in  their  own  hands 
stores,  and  the  miners  do  not  have  to  and  do  what  they  think  is  best  with 
furnish  their  own  powder  when  they  violence, 
work  for  wages.  The  president  and  the  secretary  of  the 

While  I  was  in  Cripple  Creek  there  union   I  belonged  to  were  both  young 

was  only  one  mine,  the  "  Strong,"  which  men,  who  were  leasing  a  mine  and  hiring 

would  not  employ  union  men,  and  a  num-  men  themselves  and  were  making  quite  a 

ber  of  them  would  employ  nothing  but  stake,  but  they  held  on  to  the  union ;  and 

union  men,   and  every  month  the  men  when  a  strike  was  called  they  would  not 

would   have   to  show  their  union   card  even  ship  their  own  ore,  because  it  would 

paid  up  ;  but  at  most  of  the  mines  it  made  go  to  a  non-union  mill,  so  they  stopped 

no  difference  whether  a  man  was  union  work  until  they  could  get  a  union  mill  to 

or  non-union,  just  as  long  as  his  work  treat  their  ore  for  them.     This  was  the 

was  satisfactory.  time  when  the  strike  was  first  started  in 
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sympathy  with  the  mill  men  in  Colorado  over  the*  camp,  but  the  mine  inspector 

Springs  and  Colorado  City.  seems  never  to  find  it  out.    In  short,  the 

While  I  was  in  Cripple  Creek  about  mine  inspection  in  Cripple  Creek  is  noth- 

a  dozen  Austrians  came  up  from  the  coal  ing  but  a  farce. 

camps  and  were  going  to  do  cheap  labor ;  A  good  point  about  the  unions  is  the 

so  a  bunch  of  men  escorted  them  out  of  attention  they  give  to  the  State  Govern- 

town  and  told  them  not  to  come  back ;  ment.     Every  bill  that  passes  the  Legis- 

but  these  men  were  not  all  union  men,  lature  or  that  is  presented  to  the  Legis- 

for   even   non-union   men    like   to.  draw  lature  is  read  in  the  union  and  discussed, 

their  three  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  a  and  if  they  are  not  satisfactory  to  the 

day.    So  now  the  Citizens'  Alliance  claim  union  they  call  upon  their  representatives 

that  they  can  do  the  same  thing  as  well  to  work  against  it.     Most  of  the  union 

as  the  union  men ;  but,  of  course,  two  men  are  socialists,  but  they  believe  the 

wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and,  besides,  change  will  come  about  gradually  and 

they  have  gone  into  places  and  destroyed  not  by  revolution. 

property  which  belonged  to  the  union.  The  part  of  mining  that  bothered  me 

Of  course,  they  are  in  power,  as  they  the  most  was  the  mine  gas,   owing  to 

have  their  own  organization  backed  by  poor  ventilation,  and  many  times  I  have 

the  militia,  but  the  camp  will  be  union-  been   carried   out   unconscious   and   not 

ized  again  some  time,  for  the  men  will  able  to  work  for  two  or  three  days  af- 

not  work  without  trying  to  protect  them-  ter.     Several  men  died  from  effects  of 

selves  against  accidents  in  the  dangerous  gas  while  I  was  in  the  district.    But  oiit- 

places  where  they  have  to  work,  in  such  side  of  getting  a  couple  of  toes  smashed 

mantraps  as  the  "  Hoosier  "  mine,  for  in-  from  falling  rocks  and  a  crack  on  the 

stance.  head  from  a  bolt  which  fell  about  two 

The  mining  laws  of  Colorado  are  not  hundred  feet  down  the  shaft  and  struck 

enforced  at  all,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  door  and  glanced  into  the  station, 

this  that   so   many   lives   are  lost.    The  knocking  me   out   for   over   a    week,    I 

mine    inspector    very    seldom    goes    to  got  out  of  the  district  rather  luckily. 

Cripple   Creek,  and,   when   he   does,  he  I  batched  for  the  last  year  I  was  in 

does   not   stay  more   than  a   few   days,  Cripple  Creek,  as  I  found  I  could  save  a 

and,  of  course,  cannot  see  one  hundredth  little  money  that  way.    The  house  I  lived 

part  of  the  mines.    If  he  should  make  an  in  was  made  of  one  thickness  of  boards, 

inspection   of   a   single   one   of  the   big  covered  with  corrugated  iron — an  oven  in 

mines  it  would  take  all  the  time  he  usual-  summer  and  an  ice-box  in  winter.    I  had 

ly  spends  in  the  entire  district.  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  eat  my 

For  example,  the  mining  laws  of  Col-  breakfast  half  cooked  and  half  frozen, 

orado   require    a   cage    for   every   shaft  and  then  walk,  or  run,  a  mile  and  a  half 

over  two  hundred  feet  deep,  and  I  do  over    the    trail    to   the    mine.      A    man 

not  know   one   hole   two   hundred   feet  changes  every  two  weeks  to  another  of 

deep  that  has  a  cage,  and  know  of  lots  the  three  eight-hour  shifts  into  which  the 

that  are  from  four  to  six  hundred  that  day  is  divided.    After  I  got  back  to  the 

have  nothing  but  a  bucket.     Things  like  shack  and  got  cleaned  up  and  my  supper 

these  an  inspector  would  not  have  to  go  cooked  and  eaten,  it  was  usually  too  late 

down  in  a  mine  at  all  to  find  out.  and  I  was  too  tired  to  do  anything  more 

Then,  too,  many  of  the  mines  have  im-  than  read  the  paper,  or  write  a  letter 

mense  stopes  with  hardly  a  timber  in  home  or  to  the  one  who  would  soon  make 

them,   and   these   places  are  known  all  a  home  for  me. 

Laramie,  Wyo. 


The    Urgent   Need    of  Pearl    Harbor 


BY  SERKNO  li.  BISHOP,  DA). 


TWl<:NT.Y-K[GIiT  years  ago  General 
Cirant  and  oIIkt  Amciican  states 
men  fully  discerned  the  need  of 
Pearl  llarhor  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  order  to  secure  possession  of  it  they 
concluded  a  nuitually  profitable  Treaty 
of  Reciprocity  with  Kin<;^  Kalakaua  of 
Hawaii.  Six  }'ears  ago,  when  a  little 
war  with  Spain  broke  out,  Congress 
hastened  to  annex  this  Hawaiian  group, 
in  order  to  hold  hrnily  this  strong  and 
solitary  vantage-i)oint  of  sea  power  and 
ocean  defense  oil  the  American  coast. 
This  was  wise  and  prompt  action. 
Hawaii  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  passing  under  the  L^deral  Con- 
stitution, merging  its  independence  under 
the  larger  Federal  security,  and  enjoying 
such  advantages  as  the  change  secured, 
not  without  also  some  disadvantages,  but 
with  a  large  prospective  share  in  the  com- 
ing grand  destiny  of  American  Pacific 
commerce  and  sea  power. 

But  since  that  sudden  annexation,  mili- 
tary and  naval  precaution   for  the   Pa- 


cific seems  to  iiave  been  slumbering.  The 
one  thing  to  do  was  at  once  to  open,  im- 
prove and  fortify  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
|)ricelcss  feature  that  gives  to  Hawaii  its 
fullest  strategic  value.  Yet  now,  after 
six  years  of  inactive  ownership,  Congress 
has  just  permitted  to  lapse  a  very  ukkI- 
erate  proposed  apj)ropriation  of  half  a 
million  dollars  to  begin  the  work  of  im- 
provement. And  this  indifference  to 
the  security  of  our  Pacific  sea  power  is 
shown  in  the  actual  presence  in  the  neigh- 
boring Orient  of  a  fierce  flame  of  naval 
conflict,  whose  conflagration  is  not  un- 
likely yet  to  involve  all  Europe,  and  even 
America,  especially  if  provoked  by  care- 
less unprecaution.  It  is  true  that  the 
Pacific  is  broad,  and  Hawaii  is  somewhat 
distant  from  Japan  and  from  Manchurian 
ports,  and  much  more  remote  from  Eu- 
ropean navies.  But  a  firm,  consolidated 
grasp  upon  an  important  stronghold  will 
make  for  continued  peace  as  well  a.= 
security. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  Congress- 
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men  and  Senators  share  with  the  hnlk  of  An  early  and  thorough  occupation  of  this 
the   nation    most  hazy  notions  about   a  precious  stronghold  must  make  for  peace 
locaHty    Hke    Hawaii,    lying   out    in    the  by  deterring  interference, 
ncean    beyond    the    bounds   of   the   con-  For  the  uses  of  the  coming  giant  com- 
tinent.      Nine-tenths    of    the    American  merce,  as  well  as  for  the  naval  control  of 
people  are  probably  unaware  that  Hawaii  the  North  Pacific,  this  snug  little  Hono- 
has  been  for  six  years  a  regularly  organ-  lulu  harbor  is  practically  useless.     Hono- 
ized  Territory  of  the  United  States.     A  lulu  is  a  most  lovely  American  city.     Its 
majority  think  of  Hawaii  as  some  little  harbor  is  most  accessible,  convenient  and 
group    of    cannibal    islands    lying    like  absolutely  secure  from  storm,  behind  its 
Samoa  or  1m ji  far  away  in  the  '*  South  sheltering  reef.     But  it  is  too  small  for 
Seas,"  instead  of  being  the  notable  cross-  extensive   commercial   uses,   and    wholly 
roads  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  one  outlying  without    capacity    for    any    great    naval 
Territory  and  solitary  grand  outpost  of  station.     Worse  yet,  it  is  absolutely  in- 
American   civilization,    facing  the   great  capable  of  defense   from  hostile  attack, 
Asiatic  Empires,  and  central  to  the  giant  because  it  is  in  close  vicinity  to  the  open 
commerce  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  sea.    Ships  in  the  inmost  harbor  are  only 
which  the  Panama  Canal  is  to  lend  enor-  3,000  yards  from  an  enemy  hovering  in 
mous  impetus.     For  over  two  thousand  the  calm  open  roadstead.     No  shore  bat- 
miles   beyond   the   Golden   Gate  toward  teries  could  efficiently  protect  from  such 
China  not  a  rock  or  reef  breaks  the  surf  attack.     All  docks,  magazines  and  coal 
waves,   until    suddenly   arise   the   grand  sheds  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foe, 
domes'  and  pinnacles'  of   the   Hawaiian  save   as   defended   by   a   superior  naval 
mountains,  with  their  lovely  towns  and  force.     Absolutely  essential  is  spacious 
gracious    American    homes.      And    then  and  secure  anchorage  well  inland,  to  be 
beyond   them    for   four   thousand   miles  protected  by  shore  batteries  many  miles 
more   are    none    but    insignificant    islets  nearer  to  the  ofif-shore  enemy, 
amid  the  endless  billows.  These  conditions  are  superbly  met  by 
Our  great  nation  occupies  the  3,000  Pearl    Harbor,    whose    entrance    is    six 
miles  of  long  northeastern  frontage  of  miles  and  its  selected  naval  station  seven 
the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  Across  the  north-  miles  west  of  Honolulu.     Tt  fully  meets 
ern  half  of  this  ocean  has  already  begun  all  the  needs  of  the  situation.     It  sup- 
to  ply  some  of  the  enormous  commerce  plies  areas  of  fully  2,400  acres  for  the 
springing  up  between  the  imperial  popu-  anchorage  of  the  largest  ships,  or  twenty 
lations  of  the  confronting  coasts  of  Occi-  times  the  anchorage  area  at  Honolulu, 
dent  and  Orient.     This  North  Pacific  is  And   these  areas   lie   from   four  to   six 
soon   to  be   alive  with    the    swift    and  miles  inland  from  the  nearest  point  of 
throbbing  shuttles  of  a  gigantic  ocean  the  outer  roadstead,  whence  the  attack 
traffic,  greater  than  the  world  has  yet  of  an  enemy  must  be  delivered.    Within 
seen,  because  larger  and    more    highly  one  and  a  half  miles  of  such  enemy  an 
developed   populations  are  about  to  be  indefinite   number   of   masked    batteries 
involved.     For  the  trade  with  the  em-  would  be  planted  along  several  miles  of 
pires  of  China  and  Japan  is  to  be  not  beach,  so  as  to  repel  the  foe  outside  of 
merely  that  from  our  Pacific  Coast,  but  the  reef,  the  beaches  being  already  oc- 
that    from    both    sides    of   the    Atlantic  cupied  by  groves  of^Algaroba  trees.   The 
through   the   Panama   Canal.     Now   by  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  extremely  long 
means  of  its  favored  and  solitary  cen-  and  narrow,  and  easily  defended  against 
tral  position,  Hawaii  is  the  key  point  of  the  most  insidious  torpedo  boats. 
control   of  this  ocean   upon  its   eastern  Altho  not  one  of  the  class  of  largest 
half,   and   Pearl   Harbor  is  the  key  to  harbors  of  the  globe.   Pearl  Harbor  is 
Hawaii.     It  is.   therefore,   of  vital   and  one    of    the    larger  havens,   and  amply 
urgent     necessity     that     Pearl     Harbor  spacious  for  any  possible  commerce.     It 
should  at  once  be  made  tenable  and  se-  has  the  peculiar  advantage  over  most  of 
cure.     In  its  present  neglected  condition  the  larger  harbors  in  that  it  is  complete- 
it  constitutes  a  strong  temptation  to  a  ly  subdivided  into  river-like  channels  not 
hostile  Power  to  seize  it,  and  gain  perma-  over  2,000  feet  in  width,  of  which  there 
nent  advantage  bv  robbing  America  of  are  over  ten  miles  in  length,  all  of  deep 
b^r  natural  predominance  in  the  Pacific,  water.  Thus,  in  case  of  violent  gales,  no- 
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wIktc  is  siifliriciit  water  area  exposed  to  laiij^e  from  52  degrees  niiiiitiuiin  to  H8 

j^tMK'rate  a  seaway,  such  as  is  oerasinii  dc^M'ees     iiiaxininni-   a     sufjtropical     cli- 

ally  distressiiif;'  lo  sliips  amlicjred  at  Saii  male.      Torrid  lieals  are  as  unkijfnvii  as 

I^Vanciseo.    And  here  it  is  fitting  to  state  winter  frosts.    Without  exaggeration,  an 

that    really    violent    storms    never    raL;(*  ideal  location  is  thus  described, 

around    the    Hawaiian    islands-   that    is,  lint    with    all    this    wonderful    harhor 

leak's,  such  as  to  necessitate   furling   <»f  provision  made  by  Nature,  what  lias  man 

all    topsails    or    to   endanger   inipoit.int  done    to   make   it   available?     Thus   far 

spars,     llurricanes  or  typhoons  are  ah-  next  to  nothing.     In  view  of  war  already 

solutely    unknown    in    tiiis   part   of    the  waged    in    the    Orient     by     the     United 

ocean,  altho  occurring  rarely  2,000  miles  States;  in  view  of  the  fierce  conflict  now 

east  and  west.  there  in  progress  for  the  mastery  of  the 

Jn  these  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  deep  sea,  one  would  look  for  an  eager  activity 

river  channels  live  hundred  of  the  largest  to  secure   and   develop   the   rare  advan- 

classes  of  ocean  steamers  could  find  am-  tagcs  of  this  site.     Strange  to  say,  they 

pic  anchorage.     Along  the  low  pcrpen-  remain  nearly  as  undcvcloj)cd    and  quite 

dicular  coral  banks    one  hundred  battle  as   unavailable   and   undefended   as   Na- 

ships  could  be  moored,  end  to  end,  and  ture  has  left  them.     There  was  a  wide 

in  many  places  could  run  planks  ashore,  sand  bar  blocking  the  entrance  to  the 

But  in  addition  to  these  deep-water  areas,  port.    Through  this,  at  the  slight  cost  of 

there  are  three  broad  reaches  of  water  a  little  over  $100,000,  a  250- foot  channel 

or     lochs,     farther     inland,     containing  has  been  dredged  thirty  feet  deep  and 

spaces  amounting  to  3,500  acres  more,  1,500  feet  long.     But  that  work  stopped, 

of  which  probably  one-half  is  over  two  leaving   a   large   number   of   minor   ob- 

fathoms    deep.       This    could,    if    ever  structions  rendering  the  entrance  unsafe 

needed,   easily   be   dredged   out   to   any  if    not    impossible    for    larger    vessels, 

required  depth,  having  been  shoaled  by  Perhaps  $150,000  has  been  spent  in  pur- 

the  wash  of  the  uplands.     To  sum  up  chasing  a  well-chosen   site   for  a  naval 

the  whole,  we  find  here  over  three  square  station  and  drydocks,  comprising  several 

miles  of  deep  water,  and  half  as  much  hundred   acres.      But   not  a   dollar  has 

capable  of  equal  deepening.     Precision  been  expended  for  its  improvement,  not 

in  these  statistics  is  not  claimed,  altho  a  nail  driven   or  a  pick  struck ;  and  Con- 

they  are  believed  closely  to  approximate,  gress  carelessly  throws  out  the  appro- 

The  Navy  Department  possesses  maps  and  priation  of  $500,000  asked  by  the  Navy 

soundings  of  completeness  and  accuracy.  Department. 

The  land  adjacent  to  the  deep  channels  It  may  perhaps  be  roughly  estimated 
as  well  as  to  the  shoaler  lochs  above,  is  that  the  completion  of  docks  and  dry- 
entirely  composed  of  level  coral  flats  docks,  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  great 
covered  with  a  stratum  of  soil,  varying  naval  station,  will  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen 
from  six  to  fifteen  feet  above  sea  level,  million  of  dollars,  with  several  years  of 
It  is  thus  admirably  adapted  for  all  com-  labor,  equal  perhaps  to  the  cost  and  time 
mercial  uses,  as  well  as  for  the  naval  of  making  two  battle  ships.  And  be- 
station.  The  drydocks  will  easily  be  ex-  sides  this  will  be  the  completion  of  a 
cavated  in  the  soft  but  compact  coral,  larger  entrance  channel,  and  clearing  of 
There  are  no  marshy  lands,  except  above  all  obstacles  to  internal  navigation,  which 
the  upper  lochs.  The  fresh, water  sup-  may  cost  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
ply  is  perfect.  Numerous  artesian  wells  more.  What  the  necessary  fortifications 
along  the  neighboring  shores  yield  the  will  cost  one  has  no  means  of  guessing — 
purest  of  water,  already  employed  in  probably  no  inordinate  amount.  That 
irrigating  extensive  cane  fields  along  the  subject  has  been  studied  by  the  proper 
anchorages.  Natural  sanitary  condi-  department,  and  undoubtedly  very  com- 
tions  are  excellent.  A  three-foot  rise  plete  plans  exist — to  be  preserved  with 
and  fall  of  tide  twice  a  day  in  the  lagoons  the  usual  secrecy.  As  before  suggested, 
promises  sufficient  current  to  maintain  those  defenses  will  probably  consist 
due  sanitation  even  when  harbor  and  chiefly  of  masked  batteries  arranged 
city  become  crowded.  The  balmy  trade  along  the  low  sandy  coast  within  the 
winds  sweep  constantly  across  the  flats  fringing  reef,  whose  edge  lies  one  mile 
and    reaches    of    water.     Temperatures  at  sea. 
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There  may  perhaps  have  to  be  con-  the  complete  mistress  of  the  North  Pa- 
siclercel  a   defense  against   a   formal   at-  cific  against  enemies, 
tempt  to  capture  the  port  by  a  combined  Offensively,  again,  as  a  center  of  naval 
army  and  navy,  in  order  to  hold  posses-  activity  in  time  of  war,  the  solitary  and 
sion  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  and  so  to  central  position  of  Hawaii   far  in  mid- 
permanently  control  this  ocean.     To  re-  ocean  endows  it  with  a  unique  power  of 
sist  such  an  attempt   would  require  an  attack   upon   all   commercial   and   naval 
atlequate    military    force,    and    probably  operations   traversing  the   Pacific  north 
suitable  batteries  mounted  on  the  slopes  of  the  equator.    That  region  of  the  ocean 
to  the  northward,  where  the  land  attack  is  soon  to  become  the  field  of  probably 
must  be  made,  that  being  the  only  direc-  the  largest  commerce  of  the  globe.     It 
tion  whence  a  landing  force  could  well  will   consequently   tend   also  to  become 
operate.     It  might  be  possible  for  an  in-  the   region   of  corresponding  naval  ac- 
vading  enemy  to  land  upon  the  Waialua  tivity  in  times  of  war.     But,  by  its  posi- 
coast,    twenty    miles   to   the   northward,  tion,  Hawaii  can  rule  the  whole  North 
making  its  way  across  the  low  and  rather  Pacific ;  and  thus,  for  attack  as  well  as 
smooth  divide  of  900  feet  altitude.    But  defense,   the  owner  of  an   impregnable 
any  such  operation  would  necessitate  a  Pearl  Harbor  becomes  absolute  mistress 
strong    military    and    naval    expedition,  of  the  North  Pacific, 
coming  either  2,500  miles  from  British  We  have  barely  alluded  to  what  must 
Columbia    or   4,000   miles    from   Japan,  soon  become  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Such    expeditions    would   be    extremely  commerce  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  thus 
costly  and  uncertain  of  profitable  result,  has  a  powerful  bearing  upon  this  subject. 
If  adequately  armed  against  direct  naval  That  is  the  opening  in  the  near  future  of 
attack  on  its  front,  Pearl  Harbor  might  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  trans-Pacific 
be  deemed  practically  secure.  traffic.      Within    less    than    ten    years. 
On  what  ground,  it  will  be  asked,  is  it  through  this   new  commercial  gateway, 
asserted  that  Hawaii,  with  its  great  har-  there  must  begin  to  stream  an  enormous 
bor,  constitutes  the  one  strategic  point  traffic,  which  will  transform    the    corn- 
giving  maritime   control   of   the   North  merce  of  the  Pacific,  and  with  it  the  fu- 
Pacific  and  makes  secure  the  defense  of  ture  of  Hawaii.    It  will  be  the  traffic  be- 
the  Pacific  Coast?     One  reason  is  this:  tween  China  and  Japan  on  the  one  side 
Hawaii,  solitary  and  alone,  occupies  the  and  the  Atlantic  ports   of  Europe  and 
one  mid-ocean  position  off  the  American  America  on  the  other.  This  will  be  large- 
coast  from  which  our  Western  ports  can  ly  diverted  from  the  Suez  Canal  to  that 
possibly  be  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  of  Panama.     Both  parties  to  the  trade 
For  the  necessities  of  coaling  and  supply  are  enormously  populous  and  highly  civ- 
such  a  position  must  be  within  a   few  ilized  and  productive.     The  traffic  will 
days'  steaming  of  the  point  of  attack.    It  grow   to  unprecedented   magnitude.     It 
is  obvious  that  San  Francisco  could  not  may  well  be  estimated  that  soon  there  will 
be    attacked   directly    from   the    remote  be  crossing  the  Pacific  from  200  to  300 
Asiatic  ports,   because    the    war    ships  steamships  a  month,  counting  those  pass- 
would  exhaust  their  coal  before  reach-  ing  each  way. 

ing  our  coasts.     But  Hawaii,  if  held  by  To  how  many  persons  has  the  obvious 

the  enemy,  would  be  a  convenient  point  fact  occurred   that   every   one  of  those 

from  which  to  attack,  being  within  six  steamers  will  be  absolutely  necessitated 

days'  easy  steaming.  to  call  at  Hawaii  for  coal  to  continue  her 

There  is  no  intermediate  supply  port  voyage?     Hawaii  is  equidistant  between 

on  either  side.    The  nearest  Asiatic  port  Panama  and  Asia,  about  nine  or  ten  days 

is  distant  fifteen  days'  steaming  from  our  steaming  from  either  end.    And  it  is  the 

Pacific   Coast.     Hawaii   absolutely  con-  only  mid-station.     "No  other  one  is  pos- 

trols  the  situation  on  the  West.     Held  sible.      Hawaii   holds   the   absolute   mo- 

by  an  enemy  it  fatally  imperils  America,  nopoly  of  the  Panama  traffic  across  the 

Held  by  the  United  States,  it  is  of  more  Pacific.     Every  one  of  those  many  hun- 

value  for  defense  than  a  whole  navy  of  dred  steamers  monthly  must  be  the  hnni- 

battle  ships  and  cruisers.    Pearl  Harbor,  ble  guest  of  Hawaii  for  the  possibilities 

once  well  furnished  with  naval  facilities  of  continuing  her  voyage, 

and  made  impregnable,  renders  its  owner  But  the  little  port  of  Honolulu  cannot 
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possibly  accommodate  a  third  |)art  of  thai 
iMiorinoiis  hiisincss.  The  ^'^rcat  iiiajorily 
iiiiist  liiid  sj)arc  in  the  anij)l(*  areas  of 
IVarl  Ilarhor.  'Phcre  will  he  an  average 
of  from  seven  to  ten  ships  a  day  railing 
for  coal,  often  fifteen  to  twenty  at  once. 
Besides  those,  will  he  the  j^reat  fleets  of 
sailing  colliers  re(|nired  to  snpply  them. 
These  wonld  average  ten  days  in  port, 
often  fifty  present  at  once,  a  nice  crowd 
even  for  Pearl  Ilarhor.  And  all  this  will 
he  only  the  he^innin^  of  a  j^rowinp; 
stream  of  commerce  for  Hawaii  to  care 
for. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  urp;-ent  call  for 
immediate  dili<^ence  and  actixitv  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
Pearl  Harbor  ready  for  that  c^reat  incej)- 
tion  of  commerce  for  which  they  arc  hur- 
rying: to  open  the  Panama  gateway.  For 
such  a  commerce  the  harbor  must  be 
thorou^S^hly  opened  and  cleared.  Tt  must 
be  set  off  into  suitable  divisions,  and  put 


in  order  for  the  activities  of  private  mer- 
cantile enterj)rise.  And  it  must  linve  Ix-en 
completely  jjrotected  and  fortified  before 
the  canal  is  opened,  as  well  as  furnished 
with  the  proper  naval  arran^^emcnts  and 
am|)le  d(K-kyards,  America  is  opcninj^  a 
^^rand  new  roadway.  She  must  hasten  to 
hnild  and  fit  up  her  f2^reat  hotel  midway 
nf  the  route. 

The  cf)ntinj.;encies  (jf  the  near  future 
contain  most  menacing  possibilities.  Ja- 
pan has  already  developed  a  formidable 
sea  power.  She  has  undertaken,  in  sclf- 
defen.se,  to  drive  Russia  from  the  Pacific. 
Tn  order  to  effectuate  this  object  it  seems 
inevitable  that  she  will  draw  to  her  aid 
the  colossal  resources  of  still  slumbering:; 
China.  It  behooves  America  early  and 
thoroufj^hly  to^  forestall  the  dangerous 
possibilities  of  such  a  conjunctir)n.  anrl  at 
once  to  make  secure  her  own  great  sea 
power. 

Hon    i.im  r,  H  <\vmian  Islands. 
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Why   I   Went  to   Prison 

BY  ARTHUR  LYNCH,  M.P. 

[It  Will  be  recalled  that  Arthur  Lynch  was  the  correspondent  of  The  Independent 
while  serving  on  the  side  of  the  Boers  against  the  English  army  in  South  Africa.     When 
the  war  ended  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  an  Irish  Home  Rule  constituency,  but 
on  reacliing  England  was  arrested  and   condemned  for  treasor. — Editor.] 


A  MAN  who  has  been  sentenced  to 
death,  and  who  has  endured  soli- 
tary confinement  for  a  year,  has 
certain  advantages,  for  he  can  review 
his  own  career  as  something  past  and 
gone,  and  he  can  take  up  his  own  deep- 
est guiding  lines  once  more  like  one  who 
has  been  born  again.  He  sees  things  in 
truer  perspective  than  ever,  and  he  knows 
the  relative  value  of  his  acts. 

And  so  I  think  that  the  philosopher  in 
his  lonely  musings,  plunged  into  that 
solitude  that  sounds  the  inmost  fibers  of 
his  soul,  must  after  all  find  pleasure  only 
in  the  souvenir  of  all  that  he  has  done  in 
accordance  with  his  ideals,  the  veritable 
expression  of  his  own  nature.  Not  neces- 
sarily, indeed,  that  this  contemplation 
may  have  an  ascetic  aspect,  or  strained 
cast  in  any  style  or  fashion.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  that  the  true  philoso- 
pher is  rather  one  who  is  keenly  alive  to 
a  great  variety  of  the  forms  of  life,  and 


who  sympathizes  with  each  in  its  own 
quality.  And  he  may  feel  a  satisfaction 
not  only  in  his  former  toils  in  the  rare- 
fied air  of  metaphysics,  the  profoundly 
fascinating  search  involved  in  the  analy- 
ses of  mathematics,  but  also  in  the  bold 
displays  in  the  ruder  arena  of  politics,  in 
the  delight  of  poetic  movements,  in  the 
remembrance  of  feats  on  the  running 
track,  or  of  the  honeyed  kisses  once 
robbed  from  pouting  lips — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  laws  of  altruism  were 
held  in  all  due  regard.  Such  is  the 
apologia  with  which  I  beg  to  present 
myself  again,  in  as  objective  a  light  as 
possible,  to  American  readers ;  for  I  feel 
so  many  strong  ties  of  friendship  to  the 
United  States  and  to  its  citizens  that 
some  candid  account  of  my  own  doings 
appears  to  be  at  this  stage  a  sort  of 
''  categorical  imperative." 

I   have   read   so  many   extraordinary 
accounts  of  myself  within  the  last  two  or 
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three  years  that  I  liave  hej^aiii  to  wonder  enced  me  so  that  the  world  might  read 

if  all  history  is  written  in  that  style;  and  my    very    soul,    and    at    the    same    time 

if  this  pretentions  study  he  really  worse  have  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  the  na- 

than  worthless,  as  giving  a  false  impres-  ture  of  the  interests  that  led  to  the  war. 

sion  of  the  forces  that  move  the  human  and  the  passions  of  the  men  who  urged 

soul   an<.l    intluence    the   development    of  it   on — that   is,    indeed,   the   trial   that    I 

the  body  politic.     If  a  man  were  to  lay  would  have  hailed  with  delight. 

bare  his  own  mind,  sincerely  and  with-  I    fought   in   South   Africa   mainly   to 

out  after  thouj^dit,  how  different  it  would  preserve  the  Republics.     The  idea  wjiich 

appear  to  the  fantastic  impressions  of  the  animated  me  after  I  had  taken  up  arms 

world,  and  especially  how  clear,  how  in-  was  that  with  a  small  and  mobile  force 

evitable,  wouUl  seem  the  working  out  of  we  could  make  a  dash  for  Cape  Town, 

his  career.  chase  out  the  former  Government,  and, 

I  have  been  accused  of  Anglophobia ;  proclaiming  the  federation  of  the  vari- 

that  is  a  cheap  weapon  in  the  turmoil  of  ous  communities  under  the  title  of  the 

party  politics,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  United  States  of  South  Africa,  enrol  the 

for  inciting  the  passions    of    the    mob.  citizens  as  a  regular  force.    Cape  Town 

However    I   do  not  think   I   have  been  was  certainly  not  the  best  objective  from 

aftlicted  with  Anglophobia,  altho  I  have  a  strategic  point  of  view,  but  the  moral 

opposed  even  with  the  utmost  violence  efifect  of  such  a  move  would  have  l)een 

the   designs   of   a   Tory   Government   in  decisive. 

South  Africa.     I  put  into  one  form  of  In  this,  however,  there  was  in  my  mind 

protest  that  sense  of  the  monstrous  in-  no    sense    of    high    treason ;    rather    my 

justice   of   a   war  of  aggression   which  political  acts  have  been  the  outcome  of 

Herbert  Spencer,  an  Englishman  of  Eng-  unswerving  fidelity  to  my  own  ideals.  At 

lishmen,    and    one    of    the    profoundest  the  period  when  I  left  Australia  I  was  in 

thinkers  of  all  times,  expressed  in  some  favor  of  setting  up  an  independent  re- 

of  his  latest  writings  with  tremendous  public  there  also.     During  my  absence 

force,  in  words  that  should  call  the  na-  from  Australia  I  lived  for  the  greater 

tion  to  pause  and  consider.     So  far  from  part  of  my  life  in  France,  and  I  thought 

being  actuated  by  Anglophobia,  I  have  the  at  the  time  I  reached  South  Africa  that 

greatest  respect  for  the  best  qualities  of  I  was  free  even  from  any  kind  of  tech- 

the  English  character;  and  from  Shake-  nical  connection  with  England.     Certain 

speare  and  Milton   to  Darwin  and  Spen-  of  these  matters  I  did  not  bring  out  be- 

cer   I  count  with  admiration  the  number  fore  the  Court,  for  I  was  advised  that 

of   English   poets   and   English   men   of  my  trial  in  London,  instead  of  Australia, 

science  who  have  influenced  the  develop-  was  a  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and 

ment  of  my  thoughts.    I  will  only  note,  in  in  any  case  I  regarded  the  matter  as  a 

passing,  that  most  of  them  have  in  their  foregone  conclusion, 

lifetime  suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  Of  course,  my  connection  with  Irish 

of  their  fellow  countrymen.  affairs  had   not  been   without  influence 

And  looking  at  the  matter  closely,  so  in  my  decision  to  fight  for  the  republics, 

far  from  being  unduly  warped  by  my  and  I  believe  also  that,  in  a  small  way, 

prejudices,  my  appreciation  of  English  even  my  violent  acts  have  been  helpful 

fair  play,  at  least,  I  find  to  have  been  toward  bettering  the  political  condition 

rather  absurdly  exaggerated,  in  view  of  of  Ireland.     Since  I  first  began  to  take 

the  meanness  of  the  stories  invented  in  interest    in    Irish   matters    I    have    seen 

certain  sections  of  the  English  press  in  various  efforts  on  the  part  of  England 

order  to  misrepresent  my  own  character,  tending  toward  an  improvement  of  rela- 

I  will  not  insist  on  this  matter,  for  I  am  tions    between    the    two   countries,    and 

aware  that  in  America  it  was  not  only  some     of     these    have     involved     large 

I  who  was  placed  on  trial,  but  also  that  financial  concessions.     But  either  these 

Jingo  Party    which  was  responsible  for  represented    rights    previously    withheld 

the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  which  for  from  Ireland  by  virtue  of  superior  force, 

the  time  rules  public  opinion  in  England,  or  else  English  statesmen  have  weakly 

Could  the  ordeal  of  the  court  have  laid  yielded  to  Irish  agitation  and  violence  to 

bare  the   innermost  motives  that  influ-  the  detriment  of  their  own  country.     Of 
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course,   the   first   of   these   hypollnscs    is 
correet,    hiit    eitlier    of    llieiii    alVonls    .'i 
scatliiii^^   eriticisni   of    llic    Ire.'itinciil    of 
Ireland    and  llie  jnslilicalion  of  liish  po 
htical  methods. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  South  Af- 
rican war  the  leaders  of  the  15ocrs  in 
sii^iiin*;-  the  terms  of  peace  declared  them- 
selves prepared  to  ahide  hy  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  conditions  pro- 
posed. Most  of  the  prominent  ICn^lish 
statesmen,  includini^  the  Premier,  de- 
livered conciliatory  speeches,  of  which 
the  burden  was  to  "  let  byo-ones  he  hy- 
Lj-ones."  Your  own  Tresident.  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  similar,  not  only 
uttered  words  of  that  kind,  but  ^'dvc  them 
the  most  effective  sanction  by  proclaim- 
inq-  a  i^eneral  amnesty.  lUit  then  I  have 
always  considered  that  if  there  were  a 
man  of  the  caliber  of  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  of 
hji^land,  or  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
the  g-reat  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  solved  in 
three  months,  and  v^e  should  be  able  to 
say,  adapting  Gambetta,  There  is  no  Irish 
Question ;  there  are  only  Irish  questions. 
The  English  Cabinet,  however,  destroyed 
in  large  measure  the  good  effects  of  their 
first  conciliatory  speeches  by  keeping 
alive  certain  affairs  not  particularly  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  full  of  the 
matters  which  especially  are  productive 
of  ill-feeling,  and  the  memory  of  ran- 
cors, in  which  England  certainly  has 
nothing  to  gain. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  "  tuned  "  the 
press,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  a  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  Justice  Wills,  in  passing  sentence  of 
death,  delivered  a  bitter  tho  somewhat 
incoherent  political  harangue.  But  it 
may  be  asked.  Why  did  I  deliver  myself 
to  trial  at  all?     The  only  answer  I  can 
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■r  is  that,  havinj^  allowerj  myself  to 
j)e  elected  to  I'arliamcnt  by  tlic  city  of 
(ialway,  1  f«  It  that  the  duty  thereby  im- 
p«)se<l  on  me  demanderl  that  I  should 
proceed  to  I'Jij^land  regardless  of  all 
possible  consequences. 

Nor  was  there  anythinj^  inconsistent 
in  allowin^^  myself  to  be  elected.  New 
situations  had  been  crcaterl  by  the  events 
of  the  war,  and  many  political  theories 
had  been  ])rol>ed  to  the  bottom.  I  had 
full  reason  to  disbelieve  in  "  physical 
force  "  in  Ireland;  the  lunpire  itself  had 
become  a  new  thing ;  I  had  not  ceased  to 
be  a  Republican,  but  I  was  no  longer  a 
Revolutionist,  1  was  an  Evolutionist.  My 
hope,  then,  as,  indeed,  now,  was  to  be- 
hold a  fimd  of  truly  liberal  ideas  grad- 
ually infiltrating  through  the  masses  of 
the  various  Tilmost  independent  states 
that  form  the  Empire,  so  that  our  de- 
velopment may  tend  on  this  grand  scale 
to  Republican  forms.  In  many  respects 
I  hope  still  to  see  the  United  States  of 
America  taken  as  a  model. 

At  a  subsequent  period  I  may  touch  on 
matters  to  which  I  gave  thought  during 
my  imprisonment.  I  was  kept  for  twelve 
months  in  solitary  confinement,  with  in- 
suf^cient  nourishment,  and  in  a  dark- 
ened cell ;  but  I  have  now  thrown  off  the 
effects  of  such  a  monstrous  regime. 

My  solitude,  even  with  the  deprivation 
of  writing  material,  and  with  a  limited 
choice  of  books,  was  yet  devoted  to 
study ;  and  in  that  respect  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  bless  my  hardships.  Many 
lines  of  thought  in  which  I  had  worked 
for  twenty  years  became  clearer,  and  I 
hope  to  develop  the  scheme  of  studies 
which  had  the  potent  charm  of  making 
me  oblivious  to  my  surroundings  and  of 
sustaining  me  by  great  hopes  and  the 
vision  of  noble  ideals. 

London,  England. 
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Landor's  The  Gems  of  the  East* 

SiJME  excuse  might  be  fouiul  for  the- 
writers  who,  a  few  years  back,  uiuler  the 
stress  of  American  demand  for  informa- 
tion about  the  PhiHppine  Ishmds  and 
the  great  lack  of  any  comprehensive  writ- 
ings upon  them  in  the  Enghsh  language, 
put  forth  hasty  treatises,  full  of  the  in- 
evitable errors  of  such  works,  and  be- 
traying a  very  inadequate  knowledge  of 
the  mass  of  material  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  the  Philippines  in  Spanish  and 
other  languages.  But  now,  after  six 
years  of  American  occupation  of  the  is- 
lands, during  which  our  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  continually  been  pub- 
lishing descriptive  bits  about  the  islands 
and  their  people  from  every  other  soldier 
and  school  teacher  over  there,  when  sev- 
eral hundred  books  and  Government 
documents  have  appeared  on  the  political 
phases  of  the  situation  under  United 
States  rule,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Library  of  Congress  is  furnishing  us 
with  fairly  complete  bibliographical  lists 
giving  some  idea  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  Philippine  literature,  it  surely  re- 
quires "  nerve  "  (to  use  an  Americanism 
ridiculed  by  the  English)  for  this  Eng- 
lishman to  foist  off  upon  the  American 
public  an  expensive  550-page  book  which 
purports  to  reveal  to  them  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  which  instead  reveals  the 
almost  complete  ignorance  of  its  author 
of  the  bibliography  already  accumulated 
in  this  line,  as  well  as  a  most  amazing 
personal  conceit. 

One  would  imagine,  from  Mr.  Lan- 
dor's constant  surprise  at  the  wonderful 
things  he  found  himself  doing  and  his 
constant  efforts  properly  to  impress  his 
readers  with  the  marvels  of  his  "  discov- 
eries," that  he  never  heard  that  Magellan 
discovered  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1 52 1,  and  that  white  men  have  (not  very 
diligently,  to  be  sure)  investigated  every 
part  of  them  during  the  past  three  cen- 
turies. For  a  year  or  two  after  the  ex- 
tension of  American  rule  throughout  the 

•The  Gems  op  thh  East.  iThe  Philippines.) 
By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $4.00  net. 
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archipelago  discharged  soldiers  who 
turned  prospectors  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  thinking  they  had  been 
"  where  no  white  man  had  ever  trod 
before,"  but  that  sort  of  tale  was  laughed 
out  of  court  in  the  Manila  saloons,  where 
they  rendezvous,  long,  long  since ;  it  is 
amazing  to  find  a  so-called  **  explorer," 
who  makes  serious  claims  to  the  attention 
of  scientists,  perpetrating  them  in  this 
self-complacent  form  now.  They  would 
not  ''  go  "  any  longer,  even  as  Sunday 
"  feature-stories "  for  the  decidedly 
"  yellow  "  American  newspapers  in 
Manila. 

Mr.  Landor,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  made 
a  most  helter-skelter  journey  through  the 
archipelago,  merely  skimming  the  outer 
edges  of  some  of  the  lesser  known  sec- 
tions, where  the  accurate  knowledge 
recorded  about  the  strange  inhabitants  is 
limited,  and  where  some  careful  field- 
work,  performed  in  a  really  scientific 
spirit  by  a  real  scientist,  would  have  been 
well  worth  the  while.  His  work,  while 
it  may  make  the  unskillful  gape  at  times, 
if  his  stories  do  not  merely  serve  to 
arouse  skepticism,  must  invite  only  con- 
tempt in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  knows 
something  about  the  peoples  and  the 
places  he  visited,  and,  what  is  almost  as 
important,  something  about  the  accumu- 
lated literature  on  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Landor  evidently  never  took  the  trouble 
to  read  anything  on  the  Philippines,  ex- 
cept some  few  books  on  the  gazetteer 
order,  which  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead  to  furnish  very  erroneous,  but  mi- 
nute, descriptions  of  places  which  he 
never  saw,  such  descriptions  being  in- 
serted, it  would  appear,  to  bear  out  the 
claim  that  this  is  "  the  most  complete 
work  on  the  topography,  ethnology,  civil 
and  political  conditions  of  the  islands  to- 
day." 

To  catalog  nierely  a  few  of  the  more 
noticeable  among  the  multifarious  errors 
in  the  line  of  anthropology  and  eth- 
nology, we  note  such  misleading  and 
inaccurate  statements  as  those  on  page  2 
about  "  white  tribes  of  tree-dwellers " 
and  a  "  multitude  of  tribes  "  addicted  to 
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cannihalisni,  when  it  not  only  is  not 
.known  thai  llicrc  is  cainiihalisni  in  any 
part  of  llic  l'liilii)|)in('s,  hnt  is  not  even 
assnrcd  authoritatively  as  yet  that  tlurc! 
are  luunan  sacrifices  of  a  cerenionial 
character;  and  the  stran|^e  statement,  fcjr 
an  anthropologist,  that  the  Taj^hanuas 
have  "  wavy  "  hair,  as  well  as  a  confusion 
of  the  lank  hair  of  the  Sainals  (Malays) 
with  the  typically  kinky  hair  of  the  Ne- 
gritos (p.  370).  The  author  finds  (p. 
364)  that  the  Atas,  one  of  the  lighest 
and  most  delicate-featured  trihes  of  the 
so-called  "  Indonesians  "  (prohahly,  after 
all,  Malays),  "  have  undoubtedly  Negrito 
characteristics."  This  raises  a  ipiery  as  to 
what  people  could  have  been  ])ointed  out 
to  him  in  his  hasty  scramble  through 
Mindanao  as  being  Atas.  The  state  of 
his  misconception  as  to  Philippine  dia- 
lects is  indicated  in  his  declaration  (p. 
59)  that  the  dialect  of  Cuyo  has  no 
verbs.  It  will  surprise  some  scientific 
men  to  find  that,  "  varying  with  the  alti- 
tude," the  pulse-beats  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Northern  Luzon  ran  from 
68  to  92,  while  he  gives  the  Tingian  men 
a  pulse  of  100  and  their  v^omen  a  rate 
of  only  66.  The  Gaddanes  he  calls  a  tribe 
"  now  civilized  and  Christianized,"  which 
will  be  news  to  most  of  their  neighbors  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Kagayan  Valley  (p. 
428).  The  majority  of  the  "  Bayo " 
Igorots,  he  says  (p.  490),  are  under  four 
feet  in  hight,  which  is  not  even  true  of 
the  Negrito  dwarfs. 

Among  helter-skelter  "  scientific  "  ob- 
servations in  other  lines  we  find  (p.  120) 
that  the  ipil,  the  hardest  wood  of  the 
Philippines,  which  will  sink  in  water  al- 
most like  iron,  will  ruin  an  ordinary  saw 
and  can  be  of  use  only  in  big  tnnbers  for 
wharves,  piles,  etc.,  is  "  porous  "  and  is 
used  largely  for  building  purposes.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  are  told  (p.  240)  that  gutta 
percha  is  produced  on  Tawi-tawi  from 
the  Ficus  eldstica,  a  plant  entirely  dis- 
tinct botanically,  and  which  produces 
rubber,  something  with  widely  diflferent 
characteristics  from  those  of  gutta. 
He  says  (p.  69)  :  *'  Possibly  the  lepers 
[in  all  the  archipelago]  may  amount  to 
a  few  hundreds,"  unaware  that  an  in- 
complete census  taken  locally  through- 
out the  civilized  provinces  showed  some 
3,500  lepers,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  their 
number  is  5,000  or  6,000,  which  is  much 


below  the  former  Spanish  estimates,  at 
that.  The  remark  (p.  197)  that  Mo- 
hammedan missionaries  came  to  the 
i  'hilippines  "  even  as  early  as  1773  "  may 
\)v.  believed ;  they  were  there  certainly 
.some  years,  j)erliaps  several  rcntiirirs. 
before  Magellan  arrived  in  1521. 


Practical   Kelij^non 

TiiEKi-:  are  great  numbers  of  books 
which  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  new 

results  in  biblical  or  theological  science, 
but  undertake  to  apply  truths  and  facts 
worked  out  by  others  to  the  problems 
of  every-day  living.  There  is  a  field 
for  such  books,  and  to  bring  a  really 
vital  message  of  the  help  of  God  for 
human  life  is  to  do  good  work,  however 
dependent  the  worker  may  be  on  the 
researches  and  results  of  other  men.  An 
excellent  example  of  a  good  book  on 
practical  religion  is  The  Enlargement 
of  Life,"^  by  the  pastor  of  the  "  Old 
Church  on  the  Hill,"  at  Lenox,  Mass. 
Mr.  Lynch  aims  to  "  bring  eternal  satis- 
factions to  human  needs,"  and  his  work 
will  appeal  to  earnest  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  make  their  theology  somewhat 
broad.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, .  tho  he 
does  not  discuss  many  debated  questions, 
and  declares  **  it  is  better  to  hold  one, 
great,  life-giving  truth  in  magnificent 
positiveness  than  to  hold  half  a  dozen 
debatable  articles  of  faith." 

Few  would  look  under  the  title 
Fratrihiis^  for  a  series  of  straightfor- 
ward, common  sense,  and  really  up  to 
date  sermons  to  boys.  But  that  is  the 
character  of  the  addresses  that  make  up 
Fratribus,  and  the  explanation  is  that 
Mr.  Bramston  has  learned  that  good 
sermons  to  boys  must  not  be  learned 
essays,  nor  efforts  to  *'  preach  down  to 
their  supposed  level,"  but  talks  to  broth- 
ers, by  one  whom  they  will  feel  to  be 
ad^gdfioioTT  with  themselves.  Whatever  the 
theory,  these  addresses  to  "  Wyke- 
hamists,'' with  the  flavor  of  "  Wyke- 
hamical  "  life  about  them,  are  excellent, 
and  William  of  Wykeham  ought  now 
to  be   fully  satisfied  with  the  pains  he 

*  The  Enlargement  of  Life.  By  Frederick 
Lynch.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putuam's  Sons.     $1.00. 

t  Fratribus  :  Sermons  Preached  Mainly  in 
Winchester  College  Chapel.  By  John  Trant  Bram- 
ston, MA.     London  :  Edward  Arnold-     $2.00. 
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took  to  fouiul  that  Academy  at  Win- 
chester. 

Dr.  Iclet  is  better  on  practical  prob- 
lems than  in  his  efforts  at  theology,  bet- 
ter on  the  "  Neglectetl  Christian  Dnty  " 
of  hnmor  than  on  '*  Miracles  from  the 
Staiulpuint  of  To-Day."  iUit  the  last 
address  in  his  book  on  *'  An  ever-ex- 
panding thculugy  ''  shows  that  the  root 
of  the  matter  is  in  him  and  does  much 
to  make  up  for  such  statements  as,  *'  The 
pre-existence  of  Christ  is  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  rests  the  belief  in  his 
divinity." 

Mr.  Jackson  is  a  close  disciple  of  Pro- 
fessor Stevens,  whose  New  Testament 
Theology  he  has  followed  in  his  prep- 
aration of  these  addresses  on  The  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus.^  Second-hand  studies  are 
never  thoroughlv  satisfactory,  yet  there 
is  a  grip  on  life  problems  and  a  religious 
enthusiasm  in  these  addresses  that  give 
them  a  value  of  their  own. 

If  any  one  thinks  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America  has  no  men  of  delicate  re- 
ligious feeling  and  of  finely  spiritual 
nature,  let  him  read  a  few  pages  of 
Bishop  Spaulding's  Glimpses  of  Truth.W 
It  scarcely  matters  v^hat  pages  are 
chosen,  for  it  is  a  book  of  aphorisms, 
without  attempt  at  logical  sequence.  It 
is  filled  with  wise  and  penetrative  say- 
ings, tolerant  and  optimistic  in  spirit,  on 
all  manner  of  subjects  that  have  to  do 
with  the  deeper  side  of  life.  Many 
such  as  this  could  be  taken  at  random : 
"  If  thou  exalt  thyself  thou  compellest 
remembrance  of  the  hideousness  of  thy 
baser  nature :  but  if  thou  art  reverent, 
mild  and  helpful,  the  wise  and  the  good 
will  think  only  of  thy  heavenly  descent 
and  destiny."     (P.  34!.) 

These  "  Confessions  of  a  Preacher  "H 
narrate  the  progress  of  a  soul  to  faith 
by  learning  to  rely  on  the  authority  of 
the  soul  and  the  facts  of  experience. 
Many  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  faith 
which  declares  the  bodily  resurrection 
of  Jesus  a  belief  of  no  significance,  but  in 

t  The  Li  vino  Christ.  By  Rev.  George  H.  Ide, 
D.D.     Boston  :  The  Pilgrim  Press.     $1.00. 

§  TliE  Teaching  of  Jesus.  Bp  the  Rev.  George 
Jackson,  B.A.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
$1.25. 

I!  Glimpses  of  Truth.  With  Essays  on  Epi<i- 
tetus  and.  Marcus  Aurelins.  By  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L. 
SpauUHng.  Chicago :  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.  80 
cents. 

1i  My  Struggi^  for  Light.  By  R.  Wimmer. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


this  book,  which  confesses  such  a  faith, 
the  heart  of  Christianity  seems  to  be 
present   nevertheless. 


A  Plea  for  Industrial   Peace 

Willi  both  employers  and  employees 
strengthening  their  forces  for  an  impend- 
ing conflict,  a  plea  for  industrial  peace 
is  timely,  and  ought  to  receive  general 
attention.  Such  a  plea  is  Dr.  Gilman's* 
— an  earnest  and  sincere  argument,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  wealth  of  data,  the 
gleanings  of  many  years  of  study  of  so- 
cial problems.  Yet  for  all  its  excellences 
we  are  doubtful  if  it  will  greatly  advance 
the  cause  of  permanent  industrial  peace. 

There  might,  indeed,  be  produced  a 
momentary  semblance  of  peace  and  order 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Dr.  Oilman, 
but  it  would  be  very  like  the  order  which 
reigned  in  Warsaw  on  a  famous  occa- 
sion. It  would  be  order  secured  by  the 
complete  suppression  of  one  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  controversy.  In  this  case 
the  eliminated  party  would  be  organized 
labor.  Despite  the  author's  cordial  praise 
of  collective  ba^aining,  he  has  even 
warmer  praise  for  the  open  shop,  and 
he  urges  employers  to  make  their  fight 
along  that  line.  But  the  open  shop,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  most  interested, 
means  practically  the  end  of  collective 
bargaining,  for  it  renders  the  union 
powerless  to  enforce  the  terms  of  a 
bargain. 

Very  naive,  to  say  the  least,  is  the  au- 
thor's declaration  (p.  236)  regarding  the 
demand  for  strictly  union  shops.  This 
demand  would  appear  to  be  "  a  virtual 
confession  by  the  unionist  that  he  has 
not  perserverance  enough  to  convert  the 
non-unionist."  Quite  as  obvious  must  it 
have  appeared  to  the  men  of  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War  that  the  arrest  and 
deportation  of  Vallandigham  was  a  vir- 
tual confession  that  the  Lincoln  adminis- 
tration '■  did  not  have  perseverance 
enough  to  convert  "  Copperheads.  Ex- 
hortation of  the  unconverted  has  doubt- 
less its  fitting  place  in  industry,  as  well 
as  in  religion  and  civil  government,  but 
there  are  certain  contingencies  in  which 


*  Methods  of  Industrial  Pbacb.  By  Nicholas 
Paine  Gilman.  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.60  net. 
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it  must  necessarily  give  j)lacc'  to  coinpiil 
sion. 

Dr.  Gilniau,  like  his  colleagms,  has 
iiuicii  to  say  of  the  tyranny  of  the  trade 
union,  and  he  (juotes  with  ai)proval  the 
declaration  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission  on  the  sacred  '*  rij^ht  to 
work."  Jlc  has  also  some  illuminating' 
remarks  on  the  snhject  of  hoycotts  and 
hlacklists.  He  is  rather  skeptical  about 
the  blacklist,  doubting  if  it  is  really  em- 
ployed, tho  he  concedes,  on  the  authority 
of  Professor  Ely  and  Mr.  John  (iraham 
Brooks,  that  it  may  once  have  been  com- 
mon. Still,  it  docs  not  appear  to  be  a 
very  wicked  thing.  ''  When  the  trade 
unionists,"  he  writes  (p.  268-9),  "  would 
strictly  prevent  the  employer  from  com- 
municating to  any  other  employer  in  his 
line  of  business  the  fact  that  a  man  who 
has  left  his  employ  was  active  in  a  recent 
strike,  they  seem  to  occupy  untenable 
ground."  The  boycott,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  in  its  simple  form  it  is  con- 
ceded to  be  both  *'  natural  and  defensi- 
ble," is  in  its  "  compound "  form  de- 
testable persecution  (p.  275).  Dis- 
crimination as  practiced  by  the  trading 
class  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  far  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  practiced  by  the 
working  class. 

One  cannot  easily  follow  the  line  of 
reasoning  which  this  book  develops.  The 
strange  part  of  it  is  the  sincerity  with 
which  a  partisan  view  is  everywhere 
advanced  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  an 
impartial  view.  To  suppose  that  col- 
lective bargaining  will  become  more 
common  under  the  changes  which  Dr. 
Gilman  advocates  is  to  expect  water  to 
run  uphill  and  gravitation  to  repel.  To 
deny  organization  of  the  shops,  thereby 
annihilating  the  power  to  bargain  col- 
lectively ;  to  compel  the  incorporation  of 
those  who  band  together,  thereby  put- 
ting them  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  have  greater  resources  for 
litigation,  and  finally  to  forbid  collective 
discrimination  against  employers  deemed 
to  be  unfair,  may,  indeed,  be  held  by 
certain  persons  to  be  both  wise  and 
necessary.  But  to  hold  at  the  same  time 
that  by  effecting  those  reforms  collective 
bargaining  will  be  increased,  and  that 
permanent  industrial  peace  will  be  fos- 
tered, is  to  expect  sunshine  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  cucumbers. 


The  l'"iri»l  of  limpiTcti.  "  iJ.ihyloii  ni  ihc  iJi- 
l)k- "  in  the  liKlit  of  latest  reHcarcli,  By 
W  St  (had  liohtawen.  .New  York:  Har- 
per ifi  Hros 

Mr.  Boscawcn  has  been  for  many  years 
a  student  and  lecturer  on  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  tojHcs,  and  is  the  luthor  of 
several  volumes  on  the  subject,  lie  has 
given  us  here  another  work,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  present  the  history,  man- 
ners and  art  of  Babylonia  down  to  a  pe- 
riod a  century  or  two  later  than  Ham- 
murabi, under  whom  the  empire  was 
consolidated.  Mr.  Boscawcn  does  not 
regard  Hammurabi  as  being  the  Amra- 
phel  of  Genesis,  but  identifies  that  king 
With  Hamnnirabi's  father,  Sin-muballit, 
whose  name  might  be  read  Amar-pal. 
From  this  book,  which  is  somewhat  free- 
ly illustrated,  the  reader  can  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  character  of  this  first  of 
empires.  Much  valuable  information  will 
be  gained  by  a  reader  not  an  expert.  Altho 
the  book  has  not  the  fullness  or  the  schol- 
arly character  of  Maspero's  "  Dawn  of 
Civilization,"  neither  is  it  as  expensive. 
The  trained  student  of  the  subject  will 
observe  a  multitude  of  little  errors,  large- 
ly of  spelling,  the  list  of  which  would  fill 
the  page.  We  have  repeatedly  "  Yaveh  " 
and  "  Yahavist,"  "  De  Candole  "  for  De 
CandoUe,  "  Schiel  "  for  Scheil;  we  have 
"  Rimnion  "  and  ''  Rimman  "  for  Rim- 
mon,  "  Lacish  "  for  Lachish.  "  Sabion- 
ism  "  for  Sabaism,  '*  Ammanus  "  for 
Amanus,  "  Sharien  "  for  Sharein,  "  Pin- 
chas  "  for  Pinches,  and  man;-  other  such. 
On  some  important  points,  such  as  the 
very  early  date  of  Sargon  I,. we  should 
differ  from  Mr.  Boscawen,  but  we  only 
note  some  minor  errors  of  statement, 
such  as  that  Professor  Haupt  is  a  Euro- 
pean scholar;  that  El  Oheimar  ("  Oieh- 
mar,"  p.  121)  is  a  "mound  of  great 
size  "  "  southeast  of  Hillah,"  and  the  site 
of  Kish;  that  on  the  Stele  of  Vultures 
the  king's  chariot  is  "  drawn  by  asses ;  " 
that  the  site  of  Agade  is  "  not  known ;  " 
a  figure  of  the  water-god  Ea,  as  shown 
by  Heuzey,  is  described  as  "  Gilgamesh 
and  the  pilot,"  and  we  notice  that  the 
same  seal,  differently  drawn  and  de- 
scribed, is  figured  on  p.  100  and  p.  279. 
Yet,  bearing  such  evidences  of  haste,  we 
are  glad  that  a  book  which  gives  so  fair 
a  view  of  the  earliest  kno\vn  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  transcribes  a  num- 
ber of  important  and  ancient  hymns  and 
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myths,  as  well  as  the  Code  of  Hainmiira-  the  sum  of  the  world's  knowledge,  the 

bi,  should  be  offered  to  the  general  reader,  glimpses  at  these  notables  make  pleasant 

and  entertaining  reading. 

Recollections    of   a    Royal    Academician.     Hy  <^ 

John  Callcott    Horsley,    K.A.      Kdited    by  ^.     .                   ^      ...        ■     . 

Mrs     Ktlmund   Helps.     Widi    iikLslratioiLs  Dictionary      of      Historical      Allusions.       By 

trom   the   author's  draw in^-s  and   pictures.  Thomas   Benfield   llarbotde.     New  York  : 

New  York  :    K.  P.  Dutlon  &.  Co.     ^3.00.  ^-  *'•  Uuttun  &.  Co.     #2.00  net. 

hor  eighty-seven  years  John  Callcott  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  excellent. 
Horsley  lived  an  easy  and  a  happy  life  in  Greater  pains,  however,  should  have  been 
an  atmosphere  of  the  best  culture  of  Vic-  taken  with  the  execution,  particularly  in 
torian  England;  a  life  almost  exactly  regard  to  American  allusions.  John 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry,  for  in- 
Becoming  an  art  student  when  a  lad  of  stance,  is  set  down  ten  years  out  of  date, 
thirteen,  at  fifteen  he  was  a  probationer  For  some  unexplained  reason  "  gerry- 
and  prize  winner  at  the  Royal  Academy  mander  "  is  spelled  with  an  initial  "  j." 
schools.  When  he  was  sixteen  one  of  The  statement  that  Tammany  **  remained 
two  portraits  sent  by  him  to  the  Academy  in  power  [from  1874]  until  1902,"  is  sub- 
exhibition  was  rejected  by  the  Hanging  ject  to  a  number  of  exceptions.  The 
Committee ;  but  in  the  seventy  remain-  statement  that  Blaine  received  his  nick- 
ing years  of  his  life  that  disappointment  name  of  the  "  Tattooed  Man  "  from  the 
was  never  his  again.  He  never  had  to  cartoon  representing  him  "  As  Phryne 
struggle  for  recognition  and  success ;  in-  Before  Her  Judges  "  is  a  mistake.  The 
deed,  his  pictures  were  greatly  over-  nickname  arose  from  an  earlier  cartoon, 
valued.  Years  ago  he  headed  a  crusade  in  which  he  was  represented  as  one  of 
against  painting  from  the  nude,  and  the  figures  in  the  National  Political 
gained  thereby  no  little  notoriety.  Punch  Museum.  Dorr's  Rebellion  is  placed  in 
promptly  nicknamed  him  "  Clothes-Hors-  1841  instead  of  1842.  Virginia  is  curi- 
ley,"  and  it  seemed  for  long  that  his  ously  numbered  among  the  "  Border 
likeliest  title  to  fame  would  be  the  slight  States."  The  War  of  1812  is  called 
one  of  being  the  butt  of  a  Whistler  witti-  ''The  War  of  181 1."  McClellan  was 
cism.  That  deft  handler  of  the  brush  not  "  driven  back  to  the  James  River  " 
and  caustic  wielder  of  the  pen  exhibited  during  the  seven  days'  battles.  The 
one  of  his  own  studies  from  the  nude  more  important  engagements  occurred 
with  the  inscription :  "  Horsley  soit  qui  while  he  was  transferring  his  base  from 
mal  y  pense."  In  his  recollections  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James.  The 
Horsley  found  himself.  He  deserves  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed  in 
to  be  remembered  for  the  many  ex-  March,  1820,  and  not  1821.  The  state- 
cellent  anecdotes  he  tells.  These  chap-  ment,  furthermore,  that  it  ordained  that 
ters  were  dictated  by  him  in  the  course  slavery  should  be  lawful  only  in  territory 
of  his  last  year,  when,  the  sympathetic  "  south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  "  needs 
editor  tells  us,  present-day  events  were  the  important  qualification  of  "  except- 
little  realized  by  him,  and,  perhaps,  for-  ing  Missouri."  Finally  the  statement 
gotten  the  next  hour,  tho  he  had  an  avid  that  the  Know-Nothing  party  was 
memory  for  the  happenings  of  fifty  or  formed  in  1855  is  inexcusably  wrong. 
sixty  years  ago.  They  are  surprisingly  A  Native  American  party  polled  some 
kindly  and  simple  in  tone,  genial  and  free  9,000  votes  in  the  New  York  municipal 
from  any  critical  attitude.  He  tells  his  election  of  1835.  A  general  organization 
little  stories  for  their  own  sake,  and  seems  to  have  been  formed  as  early  as 
therein  lies  the  freshness  and  charm  of  1843.  Under  the  name  the  "  American 
his  book.  Queen  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  party,"  it  was  again  organized  in  1852, 
Wellington,  Thomas  Moore,  Mendels-  and  the  name  "  Know-Nothing "  dates 
sohn.  Turner,  Vernet,  Landseer,  Lord  from  this  time,  or  perhaps  earlier.  It 
Leighton,  Faraday,  Huxley,  Dickens,  the  was  in  1855  that  it  discarded  its  secret 
Kembles — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  machinery.  Most  of  the  American  al- 
great  ones  seen  in  passing  in  his  pages,  lusions,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  need  re- 
While  nothing  of  importance  is  added  to  vision. 
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Rvrlyn     Byrd.      liy    (ifoi^e    Cary/.KKRleston 
lioslon.    I).    l^Dllirop.  y^jfl-SO. 

"  Evelyn  Byrd  "  is  third  of  a  scries  of 
Southern   novels  hy   Mr.   Eg^jleston,  all 
dealinj^^  with  periods  preceding  and  dur- 
inj,-  tlio  Civil  War.    Mr.  ICgglcston  writes 
from  a  Southern  point  of  view,  but  with- 
out prejudice.     The    enjoyment    of    the 
writer  in  his  work  titillates  all  through, 
an   attitude  of  the  author    that    rouses 
pleasurable  sympathy  in  the  reader,  tho 
it  may  not  augment  the  artistic  worth  of 
the    work.      Such    a  writer  is  like  the 
raconteur   who  does  his  laughing  before 
he  tells  his  joke.    Mr.  l^:ggleston  requires 
much    assistance    of    his    paper    people; 
quite  a  third  of  his  romance  is  put  into 
their  hands.    Dorothy  and  Arthur  Brent 
(whom  we  have  met  in  former  volumes) 
tell  much  of  the  progress  of  evenis  in 
letters  to  each  other,  while  Evelyn  Byrd 
has  not  only  to  suffer  many  things  of 
many    men    and    of    untoward    circum- 
stances, but  has  to  tell  of  all  that  befell 
her  in  an  apparently  very  hastily  written 
book— clumsy  handling  a  book  within  a 
book.      Mr.    Eggleston    goes    needlessly 
afield  to  explain  slight  idiosyncrasies  of 
speech  and  of  education  in  his  heroine. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  intensive  "  do  " 
and  "  did,"  the  bad  French,  the  familiar- 
ity  with   "Jane   Shore,'*   "Kate   Hard- 
castle,"  "  Lady  Teazle  "  of  Evelyn  Byrd 
are  not  unusual  with  the  Southern  girl. 
"  I  do  love,"  "  I  did  enjoy,"  "  I  do  hate," 
are  usual  expressions  with  he:.    The^two 
stout  old  volumes,  "  British  Drama,"  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  good  home 
library  of  the  South.     Almost  any  girl 
there  browsing  can  tell  mor^  of  triumphs 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Miss  O'Neil  in  chief 
roles  of    those  dramas    than    of   laurels 
lately  won  in  plays  of  Rostand,  Zangwill 
or  Mr.  Fitch  by  Miss  Adams,  Miss  Rob- 
son  or  Maxine  Elliott.     Evelyn  Byrd  is 
an   unusually   attractive   young  woman. 
A  good  hearty  story,  whose  very  crudi- 
ties attract  like  the  wholesome  roughness 
of  an  excellent  touchstone. 

The     Bright    Face    of     Danger.      By    R.    N 
Stephens.      Boston:    L.   C    Page    &   Co. 

;^i.5o. 

If  the  jealous  husband  in  the  tale  keeps 
his  wife  locked  up  in  a  tower,  we  may 
always  infer  two  things,  first,  that  it  is 
an     historical     romance,     because     few 


jciIdus  husbands  nowadays  have  family 
towers  in  wiiich  to  place  their  crxjuettish 
spouses,   even    if    the    remedy    met   ihc 
exigencies  of  the  situation;  second,  that 
soon  or  late  a  lover  will  appear  Ixrnealh 
the    lady's    window    looking    for    "  the 
bright   face  of  danger."      And   he  gen 
crally  finds  it,  especially  if  the  husband 
and  villain  discover  him  there.     No  mat- 
ter how  innocent  the  lady  is,  fights,  rob- 
bery and  rope  ladders  follow.     She  be- 
comes the  happy  victim  of  circumstance. 
No  moral  odium  attaches  to  her  for  be- 
ing   snatched    away.      And    the    most 
ethical  modern   reader  finds  himself  re- 
joicing immorally  at  the  discomfiture  of 
the  wicked  husband.     In  this  particular 
romance   the    whole   action    takes   place 
within  a  few  days.     There  has  scarcely 
been  a  more  -rapidly  moving  story,  in- 
deed, since  Miss  Bertha  Runklc  electri- 
fied the  literary  world  with  her  master- 
piece of  blood  and  bombast,  "  The  Hel- 
met   of    Navarre."      Such    stories,    for 
some  inexplicable   reason,   are   absurdly 
interesting.    Reading  them  has  the  same 
exhilarating  effect  upon  the  imagination 
that  riding  ''  the  cock  horse  to  Banbury 
cross  "  had  in  our  infancy. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci.  By  Edward  McCurdy, 
M.A.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  Im- 
ported by  the  Macmillan  Co.     51.75. 

The   newest   volume   in   the    Messrs. 
Bell's  "  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture  "  series,  devoted  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  is  chiefly  to  be  commended  for 
its  excellent  illustrations.     These  include 
most  of  Leonardo's  pictures  and  several 
of  his  drawings  in  satisfactory  half-tones 
and  a  good  photogravure  of  the  "  Mona 
Lisa  "  as  a  frontispiece.     Mr.  McCurdy 
narrates  the  facts  of  the  painter's  career 
clearly,    succinctly,    safely,    giving    the 
precise  authority  of  the  records  for  every 
statement;  but  does  it  in  such  a  matter- 
of-fact  way  that  his  monograph  makes 
very  dry  reading.    Never  does  he  permit 
himself  one  thrill  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
wonderful    achievements    of    the    great 
Florentine.     Leonardo  is  the  one  artist 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  "  with  perfect 
literalness,"    to    quote    Mr.     Berenson, 
"  Nothing  that   he   touched   but   turned 
into  a  thing  of  eternal  beauty."     But  in 
all  Mr.  McCurdy's  array  of  facts  there 
is   no   hint   of   that   one.      In   following 
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MorcUi  into  the  uncharted  and  difficult  intolerance.  In  the  conckiding  essay 
regions  of  connoisseurship  the  author  be-  (the  Bacon-Shakespeare  mania)  the  au- 
comes  too  dogmatic.  In  short,  instead  thor  empties  whole  buckets  of  wrath  on 
of  a  fascinating  study,  such  as  might  the  head  of  Judge  Webb,  whose  "  Mys- 
legitimately  be  looked  for  from  the  sub-  tery  of  William  Shakespeare  "  he  pro- 
ject and  in  a  designedly  "  popular  "  nounces  "  the  most  noteworthy  contribu- 
series,  this  is  a  dull  book.  Yet  it  is  a  tion  which  has  yet  been  made  to  the 
useful  one,  too,  for  its  bringing  together  liacon-Shakespeare  question,"  and  then 
into  handy  compass  of  the  main  facts  gets  especially  severe  on  Webb's  parallels 
about  Leonardo  and  his  art  work,  for  and  analogies.  And  yet,  without  in  the 
its  good  index,  for  a  selected  bibliog-  least  committing  ourselves  to  the  "  Ba- 
raphy  and  for  its  pictures.  conians,"  candor  compels  us  to  remark 

jl  that  if  Mr.  Collins's  parallels  and  anal- 

_                              ,  ,.,        •          T^     /-  ogies   prove   that   Shakespeare   acquired 

The    Government    of    Wyoming.       By    Cirace  °^.„    ^r  «<  t>__              i   t    i-   i.  "  u              r 

Kavmoiul  ilebard.    San  Francisco:    The  Parts  of     Romeo  and  Juliet     by  readmg 

Whitaker  ^  Ray  Company.  epigrams  of  Marianus  either  in  Greek  or 

T-L     i-      ^-i.  4r'         c  \\T.  ^^;^r^  ;o  r^f  Latin,  Judge  Webb  has  established  his 

The  Constitution  of  Wyoming  is  oi  ^        r      d                i  •        i.-^i  j  i.    u-    j 

^.  ,  .  ^        ^  ^       ,,     .   :^.^  ^r  ^^i:  case  for  Bacon,  and  is  entitled  to  his  de- 

esoecial  interest  to  all  students  oi  poll-  ,       -u          -.i          i.          i    j-  u 

^  *^                  \.     r          ^^1  „^^,,  ^o.i,Voi  cree,  together  with  costs  and  disburse- 

tics  on  account  of  several  very  radical  ^^      1      ** 

features  which  it  embodies.    The  women  '                       ^ 

of  the  State  have  had  the  suffrage  and 

equal    property    and    personal    rights    for  Apologetics,    or   the    Rational    Vindication   of 

thirty-five  years,  and  Wyoming  was  also  Christianity.  By  Francis  R.  Beattie,  D.D., 
the  first  State  to  adopt  the  far-reaching  k"^^-,,,^,^,'!"^:^^^ 
policy  of  assuming  State  ownership  ot  vol.  I,  Fundamental  Apologetics.  Rich- 
all  the  water  supply  without  which  the  mond,  Va.:  The  Presbyterian  Committee 
land  is  useless.  Dr.  Hebard  is  well  quali-  of  Publication.  ^2.00  net. 
fied  by  her  position  and  wide  personal  j^^  Beattie's  view  of  Apologetics- 
knowledge  of  State  affairs  to  tell  of  the  ^^^  ^j^j^j^  j^^  -^  commended  by  Dr.  War- 
history  and  administration  of  Wyommg  field-is  very  comprehensive.  Its  three- 
as  she  has  done  in  this  little  book.  f^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^  p^.^^^  ^^^  existence  of  God 

•^  and  set  forth  his  relations  to  the  world, 
Studies  in  Shakespeare.  By  J.  Churton  Col-  to  vindicate  the  Bible,  and  to  exhibit 
lins  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  the  beneficent  results  of  the  Christian 
^^•°°-  religion.  To  each  of  these  themes  Dr. 
A  collection  of  essays  on  Shakespeare  Beattie  proposes  to  devote  a  volume,  and 
as  a  classical  writer,  as  a  prose  writer,  as  this  first  volume  of  600  pages  is  con- 
a  lawyer,  and  so  on — all  mainly  de'signed  cerned  with  the  first  division,  belief  in 
to  show  that  the  poet  had  an  astonishing  God.  It  treats  mainly  such  large  sub- 
amount  of  erudition,  and,  incidentally,  to  jects  as  the  origin  and  nature  of  religious 
deepen  the  mystery  of  his  being — pro-  belief,  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God 
vided  one  accepts  all  the  coincidences  and  and  antitheistic  theories.  Thus  Apolo- 
parallels  here  set  down.  As  usual  in  getics  is  made  to  treat  important  themes 
such  cases,  the  author  proves  too  much,  usually  considered  under  the  head  of 
With  the  stories  in  Ovid,  it  is  perhaps  systematic  theology.  The  presupposi- 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  even  a  tions  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  are  set 
Warwickshire  school  boy  to  have  had  forth  with  clearness,  thoroughness  and 
some  acquaintance ;  but  when  it  comes  to  skill,  and  with  sincere  candor  and  frank- 
asserting  that  "  Shakespeare  must  have  ness.  But  the  author's  exhaustive  meth- 
read  Plautus  in  the  original,"  also  Lucre-  od  does  not  allow  him  to  reach,  even 
tius,  also  St.  Augustine's  De  Civitate  in  600  pages,  such  pressing  apologetical 
Dei;  also  the  Greek  classics,  tho  per-  problems  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
haps  only  in  the  Latin  versions — and,  in  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  inspira- 
fact,  was  "  haunted  with  reminiscences  of  tion  of  the  Bible.  Greek  words  appear 
the  Orestes  and  Phoenissae,"  one  is  apt  without  accents,  tho  the  book  is  other- 
to  pass   from  mild  skepticism  to  lively  wise  well  printed. 
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Thr  Hook  ol  School  and  Colle^^e  SportM.  By 
K.ilpli  llciuy  Harbour.  Nrw  York.  I) 
Appli'ton  \'    Co       JSI.7.S- 

A  tlioronph,  rcliablt  and  comprehen- 
sive book  f^iving  the  official  rules  of  the 
^•anies,  the  records,  and  practical  direc- 
tions for  altainin^^  j)roficiency,  well  illus- 
trated by  photograph).  Half  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  two  leading  intercol- 
Icf^iate  frames,  footl)all  and  basel)all,  and 
the  other  chapters  to  track  and  held  ath- 
letics, lacrosse,  ice  hockey  and  lawn  ten- 
nis. Every  high  school  library  should 
have  a  copy. 


The  Flame  Gatherers.  By  Marp;aret  Ilorton 
Potter.     New  York:    The   Macmillan   Co. 

.  In  this  story  the  old  drama  of  love 
and  repentance  is  given  the  mystic  set- 
ting of  ancient  India.  Extremes  always 
meet ;  where  sensuality  and  passion 
abound,  asceticism  follows  like  the  long 
fast  of  a  sin  burdened  soul.  Accordingly 
the  first  half  of  this  remarkable  romance 
is  an  erotic  interpretation  of  the  fierce 
desert  lover  and  his  beautiful,  but  un- 
lawful mistress.  The  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  the  story,  however,  is  worked 
out  in  the  latter  half,  where  the  souls 
of  the  two  are  united  and  live  again,  a 
mysterious  duality,  in  the  son  of  a 
heathen  priest.  The  poppy-flowered,  love- 
laden  tale  changes  to  an  involuntary  life- 
long pilgrimage  after  purification,  under 
conditions  so  terrible  as  to  be  unendur- 
able, except  to  an  Eastern  Mystic.  The 
situations  are  well  conceived,  and  the 
story  is  well  written.  The  author's  lit- 
erary style  is  singularly  versatile.  From 
being  almost  salaciously  suggestive  in 
the  beginning,  it  becomes  simple,  austere, 
unemotional  toward  the  end  like  the 
vocabulary  of  prayers. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George 
H.  Dryer,  D.D.  Cincinnati:  Jennings  & 
Pye.  '  Five  vols.    $7.50. 

A  Church  history  designed  for  popu- 
lar use  and  covering  the  entire  period 
from  the  first  century  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  an 
original  contribution,  but  the  author  has 
made  good  use  of  the  best  authorities, 
particularly  those  in  German,  and  his 
work  is  what  he  aimed  to  make  it,   a 


rcaclabN-  and  trustworthy  popular  ac- 
count of  tiic  fr^rtuncs  of  Christianity 
during  iiincti'cn  centuries.  An  unusual 
|)roj)ortion  of  space  is  given  to  recent 
events,  the  last  volume  being  devoted  to 
the  past  one  hiuidred  years. 

j« 

How  to  Gel  the  BcHt  Out  of  books.  By 
Kichanl  Le  (iailicnnc  New  York:  The 
liaker  &  Taylor  Co.     ,^1.25. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  written  a  book 
fur  busy  people;  a  literary  liiideker  for 
the  business  man,  who  could  ask  for  no 
more  genial  guide  to  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. The  "  best  "  for  each  man  the  au- 
thor is  inclined  to  define  as  that  in  which 
he  takes  most  pleasure.  "  No  reading 
does  us  any  good  that  we  do  not  enjoy." 
1  Ic  impresses  the  reader  with  the  neces- 
sity of  forgetting  **  even  more  than  he 
remembers."  He  thinks  the  end  of  true 
reading  is  the  '*  development  of  individ- 
uality," rather  than  that  of  acquiring 
fragments  of  fact.  We  read  too  much 
— that  is,  too  many  books ;  "  actually 
there  is  very  little  to  read."  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  has  a  word  for  the  realists,  or 
"  veritists,"  or  whatever  they  wish  us 
to  call  them : 

"The  realism  of  the  ugly  is  negative,  the 
realism  of  the  beautiful  is  positive;  and  for 
that  reason  the  realism  of  the  ugly  is  passing 
away;  for  man  lives  not  by  negatives  alone, 
and  no  literature  of  negation  and  misanthropy 
can  long  continue  to  terrorize  so  human  a 
world." 

Unlike  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  he  sees 
a  certain  splendor  in  mere  business  build- 
ings. The  walls  of  Thebes  were  built  to 
music,  according  to  the  old  story ;  "  the 
sky-scrapers  of  New  York  are  soaring 
to  music  also,  a  masterful  music  of  the 
future  which  not  all  can  hear."  Tolstoi, 
iMeredith  and  Bjornson  are  selected  as 
the  three  "  great  novelists  "  of  our  own 
day.  We  may  quarrel  with  the  choice, 
but  we  will  all  appreciate  the  pleasant 
and  sensible  discussion  of  their  works, 
and  those  of  other  living  novelists  and 
poets.  Stephen  Phillips,  "  whose  should- 
ers are  rapidly  broadening  for  one  of  the 
old  manlles,"  is  a  case  in  point.  "  Arthur 
Hardy,"  whose  "  Passe  Rose  "  is  worth 
all  the  recent  "  historical "  imitations 
rolled  together,  he  sighs,  with  the  rest  of 
us :  "  If  only  Frank  Norris  had  lived ! " 
but  the  tone  of  the  book  is  for  the  most 
part  distinctly  hopeful. 
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Literary    Notes 


"The  Rooiievelt  Doctrine"  (Robert  (Jrier 
Cooke,  New  Vork,  publisher)  contains  a  large 
number  of  brief  extracts  from  the  President's 
messages  and  addresses  conveniently  arranged 
by  topics,  so  one  can  in  a  moment  find  what  he 
said  on  any  particular  subject. 

Dr.   Stephen  D.   Peet,  the  editor  of  the 

American  Antujtiarian  (Chicago),  has  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Ancient  Monuments 
and  Ruined  Cities"  ($4.00)  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  researches  in  prehistoric  American  an- 
tiquities. The  fifth  volume,  now  in  preparation, 
will  treat  of  "  Myths  and  Symbols,  or  Aborig- 
inal Religions." 

A  chronological  list  of  all  the  Spanish 

Governors  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  1565 
to  1899,  furnishing  in  condensed  form  valuable 
information  regarding  each — the  date  and  place 
of  his  birth,  dignities  held,  arrival  in  the  is- 
lands, term  of  office,  important  events  therein, 
date  of  death,  etc.— will  appear  in  Volume  XVII 
of  "The  Philippine  Islands:  1493-1898"  (A.  H. 
Clark  Company,  Cleveland).  No  such  list  has 
yet  appeared  in  any  other  publication,  altho  in 
«ome  Spanish  works  there  are  biographical 
notices  of  the  successive  Governors  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

White's    Natural    History    of    Selborne 

possesses  a  perennial  charm  which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  attracted  nature-loving  read- 
ers. Altho  an  old  book,  when  reckoned  by  the 
years  since  its  first  publication  (in  1789),  it  will 
never  be  old  in  the  sense  of  being  antiquated.  It 
is  always  new  and  stimulating  and  suggestive, 
just  as  the  landscape,  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
brooks,  the  birds  and  the  green  vegetation  are 
always  new  and  interesting,  as  indeed  they  will 
be  as  long  as  the  earth  shall  endure.  A  new 
edition  by  Grant  Allen,  illustrated  by  Edmund 
New,  comes  from  the  publisher.  'John  Lane, 
New  York.  It  is  a  worthy  reproduction  and 
illustration  of  this  scientific  classic. 

Messrs.    T.    Y.    Crowell    and    Company 

'have  issued  another  volume  of  their  'Tirst 
Folio  Edition"  of  Shakespeare — The  Merchant 
of  Venice.  This  excellent  series  oflfers  in  a 
convenient  form  and  at  a  small  price  (50  cents 
a  play)  a  text  of  Shakespeare  identical  in  point 
of  spelling  and  punctuation  with  the  original 
edition  of  1623,  to  which  scholars  are  returning 
more  and  more,  together  with  a  general  intro- 
duction, explanatory  notes  and  variant  read- 
ings from  other  sources.  As  a  series,  there- 
fore, not  only  does  it  make  a  desirable  edition 
of  the  dramas,  but  it  is  also  particularly  valu- 
able to  those  who  wish  to  make  up  their  minds 
about  the  text  for  themselves  and  are  unable 
to  purchase  variorums  and  the  like  expensive 
hillfs  mittel. 


Pebbles 

**  What  did  you  propose  to  her  for,  any- 
how?" "Well,  I  couldn't  think  of  anything 
else  to  say,  and  the  silence  was  becoming  ap- 
palling."— Chicago  Tribune. 

....Further  Information:  "Now,"  said 
the  teacher,  "  can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
Hiawatha?  "  "  Yes,"  replied  little  Henry,  "  it's 
the  tune  that  made  Longfellow  famous." — Chi- 
cago Record  Herald. 

....  The  Professor:  "  Humph  !  Dear  me !  I 
gave  that  young  man  two  courses  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  memory,  and  he's  gone  away  and 
forgot  to  pay  me,  and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
remember  the  fellow's  name.  How  very  pro- 
voking!"— New  York  Sun. 

...."How  is  your  school  of  journalism  do- 
ing?" "Well,  it  is  a  little  slow.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  people  who  are  willing  to  be 
teachers.  The'  trouble  is  to  find  anybody  who 
doesn't  think  he  knows  all  about  how  a  news- 
paper ought  to  be  run." — Washington  Star. 

...."Pretty  tiresome,  isn't  it?"  remarked 
the  first  man  at  a  reception.  "  It  is  so,"  replied 
the  other.  "  I'd  sneak  out  if  I  could,  but  my 
wife  would  get  mad.  She's  a  friend  of  the 
hostess."  "  I'd  sneak  out,  too,  but  my  wife 
would  be  furious.  She's  the  hostess." — Phila- 
delphia Press. 

....A  DoLOROu$  Appeal. — There  is  a  little 
matter  to  which  the  "  Me$$enger  "  beg$  to  call 
the  attention  of  $ome  of  it$  $ub$criber$.  We 
really  hate  to  $peak  of  it,  but  $ome  have  $eem- 
ingly  allowed  it  to  $lip  their  mind$.  To  u$ 
thi$  i$  a  very  important  i$$ue;  in  fact,  it  i$ 
nece$$ary  in  our  bu$ine$$.  We  won't  $peak 
further  on  the  $ubject.  Perhap$  you  have 
gue$$ed  the  drift  of  our  remark$. — Mississippi 
Messenger. 

An  Irishman  was  called   upon   to  give 

evidence  in  a  shooting  aflfray.  "  Did  you  see 
the  shot  fired?"  asked  the  magistrate.  "No. 
sor,  but  I  heard  it,"  replied  the  witness.  "  That 
is  not  satisfactory.  Step  down."  As  the  Irish- 
man turned  to  go,  he  laughed  and  was  rebuked 
by  the  magistrate,  who  told  him  it  was  con- 
tempt of  court.  "Did  yez  see  me  laugh?" 
"  No.  but  I  heard  you."  "  That  is  not  satis- 
factory." And  then  the  court  laughed. — Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 

. ..  .Two  young  ladies  on  the  promenade  of 
a  seaside  resort  had  been  watching  the  vessels 
pass  through  a  telescope  lent  them  by  an  "  an- 
cient mariner."  On  handing  the  glass  back  one 
of  them  remarked  that  it  was  a  very  good  one 
"  Yes,  miss,"  said  the  old  tar,  "  that  'ere  tele- 
scope was  given  me  by  Lord  Nelson."  "Good 
gracious !  Why,  Nelson  has  been  dead  nearly 
a  hundred  years."  "Well,  I'm  blowed,"  re-: 
plied  the  salty  one,  quite  unabashed,  "*ow  the 
time  do  fly!" — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


li  d  i  t  ()  r  i  a  I  s 


Judj/c   I'arkcr's   Views 

There  is  much  in  Judge  Parker's  con- 
servative and  cautious  speech  of  accept- 
ance to  which  all  honest  and  intellii;ent 
Repuhlicans,  as  well  as  all  other  good 
American  citizens,  can  readily  suhscribe. 
We  refer  to  his  expression  of  general  and 
time-honored  principles  and  beliefs  re- 
lating to  liberty,  the  rights  of  man,  the 
supremacy  of  law,  the  elements  and 
achievements  and  characteristics  that 
have  made  the  United  States  a  "  world 
power,"  the  dangers  of  usurpation,  the 
maintenance  of  **  great  military  arma- 
ments," etc.  With  respect  to  a  direct  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  to  the  exist- 
ing Government  and  to  what  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years,  however 
— an  application  not  made  by  Judge 
Parker,  but  one  which  he  probably  in- 
tended to  suggest — there  must  be  a  sharp 
difference  of  opinion. 

Has  there  been  in  the  last  four  years 
any  usurpation  of  the  legislative  or  the 
judicial  powers  by  the  executive?     We 
think  not.     Has  the  Government  sought 
to  make  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  military  people,  bent  on  conquest  ?  Has 
it  sought  to  maintain  a  *'  great  military 
armament,"  or  any  armament  except  such 
"  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  security  of 
the  country  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  at  home  or  abroad  ?  " 
We  do  not  think  so.    Our  army  has  been 
reduced,  and  surely  is  a  small  one.    Our 
navy  is  not  too  large  for  the  protection  of 
American     interests.       Judge     Parker's 
party   platform   calls    for   ''  the   mainte- 
nance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  full 
integrity."    A  competent  navy  is  the  best 
instrument  for  creating  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  that  Doctrine.     The  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Platform  Committee  at  St. 
Louis  agreed  upon  a  resolution  calling 
for  ''  the  maintenance  and  a  liberal  an- 
nual increase  of  the  navy,  as  our  best  de- 
fense against  a  foreign  foe,  and  a  source 
of  no  possible  danger  to  our  liberties  as 
a  people."    It  should  have  been  accepted. 

Does  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  his  party  hold 
that  "  we  must  take  part  in  the  disputes 


and  broils  of  foreign  countries,  and  tiiat, 
because  we  have  grown  great,  we  should 
intervene  in  every  important  question  that 
arises  in  other  parts  of  the  world?  "  Not 
at  all.  If  Judge  Parker  thinks  they  do, 
he  has  been  misinformed.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  such  an  assump- 
tion. But  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  party 
do  desire  to  protect  the  interests,  com- 
mercial or  other,  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens,  whether  these  be  in 
China,  or  Turkey,  or  the  West  Indies,  or 
in  South  America,  or  on  the  seas ;  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  be  enabled  by  its  people  to  do  this 
effectively.  The  evils  for  the  removal 
of  which  an  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  Government  is 
l)resumably  suggested  in  this  address  are 
imaginary.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Government  are  not  less  de- 
voted to  those  principles  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution than  are  Judge  Parker  and  his 
friends.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  as  to  which 
Judge  Parker  expresses  the  hope  that  we 
bhall  long  "  glory  in  it,"  altho  he  over- 
looks the  failure  of  Southern  Democrats 
to  ask  for  that  reduction  of  representa- 
tion which  the  second  section  of  it  pro- 
vides as  a  penalty  for  theii  violation  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

In  what  he  says  about  the  Filipinos, 
Judge  Parker  is  substantially  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Republican 
party,  except  that  he  would  have  the 
promise  of  ultimate  self-government 
given  now.  There  is  in  his  address  no 
echo  of  the  fierce  denunciation  to  which 
our  military  government  in  the  islands 
has  been  subjected  by  leaders  of  his 
party.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
he  approves  the  policy  recently  pursued 
with  respect  to  the  Philippines.  When 
he  speaks  of  "  taking  away  from  them  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,"  of  course  he  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Filipinos  ever 
exercised  or  possessed  that  right: 

"  The  accident  of  war  brought  the  Philippines 
into  our  possession,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard  the  responsibility  which  thus  came 
to  us;  but  that  responsibility  will  be  best  sub- 
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served  by   preparing  the   islanders  as   rapidly  force    existing   law."      Words   that    pre- 

a:i  posMble  for  self-government  and  givnig  to  ^ede  and  Others  that  follow  indicate  that 

them  the  assurances  that  it  will  come  as  soon  j^^  j^as  in  mind  the  common  law,  rather 

as  they  are  reasonably  prepared  for  ,t.  ^j^^,^  ^j^^  ^,-^.^^.^^1  ^^^^^^^^^ 

This  leaves  no  room  for  a  partisan  con-  But  we  do  not  understand  that  it  is 

test  over  the  Philippines.   We  notice  that  feasible    for    the    National    Government, 

his  use  of  the  word  self-government,  in-  acting  by  the  agency  of  its  Department 

stead  of  the  platform's  "  independence,"  of  Justice  and  its  District  Attorneys,  to 

has  led  prominent  Democratic  journals  to  proceed  against  Trusts  under    what    is 

ask  for  something  more  definite  in  the  called  the  common  law.   States  and  mere- 

lettt-r  which  he  is  tu  write.  ly  local  authorities  cannot  be  expected  to 

Altho  Judge  Parker  says  that  the  en-  deal  effectively  with  great  combinations 

tire  platform  is  **  admirable,"  his  remarks  of  an  interstate  character  and  scope.    We 

about  the  tariff  do  not  indicate  his  ap-  assume  that  Judge  Parker,  a  candidate 

proval  of  the   platform's  assertion   that  for  the  office  to  which  the  Department  of 

**  Protection  is  robbery."    Being  in  favor  Justice    is    subordinate,    and    discussing 

of  "  a  reasonable  reduction  "  of  the  pro-  questions  of  national  policy,  had  in  mind 

tective  duties,  he  admits  that,  even  if  he  not  such  action  as  purely  local  authorities 

should   b2  elected,   his  party   could  not  might  take,  but  such  prosecutions  as  the 

hope  to  revise  the  tariff  during  his  term  National   Government  might  begin  and 

of  office,  unless  the  Senate,  which  is  to  carry  on,  against  the  combinations  called 

have   a    Republican    majority    for    four  Trusts.    And,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not 

years,  should  consent  and  assist.  understand  that  it  is  feasible  for  the  Na- 

We  recall  the  remark  of  Mr.  Bryan,  tional  Government  to  invoke  the  common 
two  days  after  the  convention,  that  the  law  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment 
nomination  of  Judge  Parker  had  "  vir-  of  combinations.  We  hope  that  in  his 
tually  nullified  the  anti-Trust  plank  of  forthcoming  letter  Judge  Parker  will 
the  platform."  The  Judge,  pointing  out  make  his  meaning  clear  and  point  out  in 
that  combinations  aiming  at  monopoly  what  way  the  common  law  should  be 
have  been  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  used  by  the  Federal  authorities.  Other 
an  excessive  tariff,  sees  one  remedy  in  topics  in  the  platform  not  touched  in  his 
that  tariff  revision  which,  as  he  admits,  address,  but  awaiting  consideration  in  the 
his  party  cannot  make  for  at  least  four  letter,  are  the  Panama  Canal  treaty,  sub- 
years  to  come.  But  "  a  complete  legal  sidies,  reciprocity  with  Canada,  "  govern- 
remedy  "  for  Trusts  can  be^ound,  he  as-  ment  by  injunction,"  the  direct  election  of 
serts,  in  the  common  law.  It  may  fairly  Senators,  civil  service  reform,  and  a  de- 
be  inferred  from  the  context  that  he  has  mand  for  generous  pension  legislation, 
in  mind  the  common  law  when  he  says  Following  an  example  set  by  Mr. 
that  the  growth  and  power  of  the  Trusts  Hayes  in  1876,  and  by  Mr.  Bryan  both  in 
are  due  to  the  failure  of  officials  to  take  1896  and  in  1900,  and  repeating  the  argu- 
the  necessary  procedure  for  procuring  ments  used  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1884, 
the  judgments  of  the  courts.  He  makes  Judge  Parker  announces  his  determina- 
no  promise  to  enforce  the  Federal  Anti-  tion  to  decline  a  renomination  in  1908,  if 
Trust  law,  if  he  should  be  elected,  but  it  he  should  be  elected  in  November  next, 
may  not  be  just  to  infer  from  anything  he  The  reasons  given  are  good  ones ;  but  if 
says  that  he  would  not  do  this.  by  unwritten  rule  or  by  law  a  President 

Now,  the  platform  calls  for  additional  should  be  permitted  to  hold  office  for 
legislation  on  this  subject,  legislation  only  one  term,  that  term  should  be  six 
withdrawing  the  privilege  of  interstate  years  instead  of  four, 
commerce  from  a  Trust  that  monopolizes  It  is  shown  by  this  speech  of  accept- 
any  branch  of  business  or  production,  ance,  so  far  as  it  goes,  that  those  who 
It  also  attacks  transportation  rebates  and  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  for  new 
discrimination,  and  it  asks  that  more  legislation  against  Trusts  and  for  a  com- 
powxr  be  given  to  the  Interstate  Com-  prehensive  enforcement  of  existing  Fed- 
merce  Commission.  But  what  is  needed,  eral  laws  against  such  combinations 
Judge  Parker  says,  "  is  not  so  much  other  would  gain  little  or  nothing  in  the  com- 
and  different  laws  as  officials  having  both  ing  four  years  by  the  election  of  Judge 
the  disposition  and  the  courage  to  en-  Parker.    Nor  would  there  be  any  essen- 
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tial  tliangc  in  the  Government's  present 
policy  concerninj^  the  IMiilippincs.  'Hicse 
are  issues  wliieli  tlie  Denioeralie  parly  in 
recent  years  lias  rej^arded  as  paramount. 
The  real  (piestion  for  voters  will  he, 
which  do  you  prefer,  the  man  Roosevelt, 
with  his  own  record  and  that  of  his  party, 
or  the  man  Tarker,  as  disclosed  hy  his 
creditahle  service  on  the  hench,  his  two 
votes  for  Bryan,  his  telegram,  and  this 
speech  of  accej)tance.  With  the  telegram 
as  his  personal  j)latforni  Judge  Parker 
was  a  stronger  candidate  than  he  has 
been  since  the  speech  was  made. 

Jt 

Lawlessness  in  Colorado 

Colorado  is  one  of  the  noblest  States 
in  the  Union,  composed  of  honorable, 
well-behaved  citizens ;  and  yet,  following 
the  wild  violence  of  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  there  has  been  in  a  small  mining 
section  of  Colorado  a  succession  of  mur- 
ders and  deportations  that  disgrace  the 
State  and  the  country.  We  publish  this 
week  three  articles,  with  three  phases,  or 
views,  of  the  matter.  One  of  them  sim- 
ply gives  the  fair  experience  of  a  very  in- 
telligent man  we  know,  who,  after  com- 
pleting a  university  course,  tried  for  a 
while  the  experience  of  a  workman  in  the 
mines.  Another  writer  is  in  the  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  miners,  and  from  his 
report  one  should  understand  that  there 
has  been  no  violence  except  by  the  self- 
appointed  committee  of  citizens,  which 
arrested  and  drove  out  of  the  State  what 
they  believed  to  be  dangerous  persons. 
According  to  him  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  is  responsible  for  no  violence, 
but  its  members  have  been  cruelly  de- 
ported from  their  homes.  He  recognizes, 
however,  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  approve  the  action  which 
has  crushed  the  Federation.  A  third 
writer,  without  recounting  the  acts  of 
violence  on  either  side,  neither  catalog- 
ing the  murders  nor  approving  the  de- 
portations, yet  shows  that  his  judgment 
is  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
State. 

Two  salient  facts  ought  to  be  clear. 
The  one  is,  that  there  has  been  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  violence  on  the  part  of, 
or,  at  least,  in  behalf  of,  the  miners'  Fed- 
eration. Such  has  been  the  case  in  Idaho 
and  Montana  during  a  period  of  years, 
and  only  of  late  has  the  Governor  of  Col- 


orado resisted  the  control  of  the  Federa- 
ti(Mi.  The  massacre  at  Independence 
depot,  hy  a  bomb,  when  thirteen  men 
were  killed  and  seven  maimed  for  life, 
stirred  the  people  to  indignation.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  know,  for  the  trials  are 
not  yet  concluded,  that  it  was  the  officers 
of  the  Western  h'ederation  who  planned 
or  incited  these  murders,  but  inasmuch  as 
they  were  committed  in  its  behalf  the 
I'ederation  was  held  resjjonsible  for  them. 

(Jn  the  other  hand,  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  break  up  the  Western  Federa- 
tion have  been  equally  lawless.  We  have 
no  present  criticism  to  make  of  the  ac- 
tion of  Governor  Peabody,  and  the  high- 
est court  of  the  State  has  approved  his 
action ;  but  it  seems  to  us  clear  that  he 
has  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee,  which  has  most  unlaw- 
fully and  violently  expelled  over  two  hun- 
dred men  from  the  State.  It  was  a  case 
like  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  San 
Francisco,  or  a  later  case  in  New  Or- 
leans, when  the  officers  of  the  law  were 
charged  with  incompetence  and  the  peo- 
ple, en  masse,  assumed  to  rule.  But  it  is 
not  clear  to  us  by  any  means  that  Gover- 
nor Peabody  and  the  courts  were  inca- 
pable of  performing  their  duty.  The  Citi- 
zens' Commission  was  in  session  six 
weeks ;  it  handled  1,569  cases.  It  dismissed 
1,289  ^^"  against  whom  no  charges  were 
shown.  It  arrested  238  men,  who  were 
either  charged  with  inciting  violence,  as 
members  of  the  Federation,  or  who  were 
otherwise  disorderly  and  disreputable 
characters,  and  they  were  railroaded  to 
Denver  or  out  of  the  State,  while  42 
others  were  turned  over  to  the  officers  of 
the  law  for  prosecution  of  criminal 
charges  in  the  courts. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  is  law- 
lessness, nothing  less  than  anarchy.  It 
was  mob  action.  To  be  sure  nobody  was 
killed  or  physically  injured,  but  their  lib- 
erty was  denied,  and  these  men  were 
driven  from  their  homes,  if  homes  they 
had.  It  is  only  the  last  resort  of  public 
safety  that  would  justify  such  violence, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  the  great  State 
of  Colorado  should  not  have  been  able  to 
control  the  situation  under  the  forms  of 
law ;  and  if  the  Governor  could  not  keep 
the  peace,  he  was  at  full  liberty  to  call  on 
the  President  for  the  help  of  the  army.  It 
appears  to  us  that  there  has  been  very  bad 
business  on  both  sides,  on  the  one  side  vio- 
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lence  and  assassination,  on  the  other  vio- 
lence and  deportation,  botli  lawless,  both 
criiiiiiial.  It  is  stranj^^e  \^  under  the  meth- 
ods uf  law  the  State  antl  the  natiun  can- 
not keep  peace  in  three  counties  of  Col- 
orado. 

May   Women     Vote    in  Church  ? 

TiiE  Representative  Church  Council 
of  the  Church  of  England  seems  to  have 
a  mission.  It  is  discussing  live  subjects, 
very  much  like  our  Church  Congresses. 

This  Council  met  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  we  believe.  It  was  made  up  of 
six  constituent  bodies,  each  one  of  which 
had  to  give  its  consent  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  central  body.  The  two  Con- 
vocations of  Canterbury  and  York,  under 
their  Archbishops,  are  each  composed  of 
three  Houses,  the  Bishops,  the  Clergy, 
and  the  elected  members  of  the  House 
of  Laymen — six  in  all.  They  meet  un- 
der the  united  presidency  of  the  two 
Archbishops,  and  vote  as  a  whole,  or  by 
Houses,  when  this  is  called  for.  We  may 
say  that  such  an  organization  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  a  central  authority  in  the 
Church ;  and  it  will  have  a  larger  au- 
thority when  the  Church  of  England  is 
disestablished,  which  may  happen  in  ten 
years,  with  the  succession  of  short  Lib- 
eral Parliaments    which  we  now  expect. 

We  gave  an  account  not  long  ago 
of  the  action  of  the  Representative 
Church  Council  on  the  License  Bill  be- 
fore Parliament,  when  the  bishops  by  a 
good  majority  condemned  the  bill,  in 
the  interest  of  temperance,  and  the 
clergy  and  laymen  approved  it,  in  the 
interest  of  the  brewers.  We  now  con- 
sider its  discussion  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage of  women  in  church  meetings. 

The  organization  of  this  Church  Coun- 
cil is  not  yet  settled.  It  has  taken  over 
much  of  the  methods  of  the  two  Convo- 
cations of  Canterbury  and  York.  Under 
the  prevailing  custom  women  had  a 
certain  restricted  right  to  vote  for  the 
lay  members,  but  this  was  inadvertently 
removed  in  the  new  organization.  A 
motion  was  made : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  initial  fran- 
chise of  lay  electors  should  be  extended  so  as 
not  wholly  to  exclude  women,  and  that  the 
presidents  be  requested  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to   consider  and  report  to  the  Council   at 


their   next   sitting   how   this   extension   should 
be  carried  out." 

It  was  not  a  motion  that  looked  to  the 
election  of  women  as  lay  delegates;  but 
only  that  they  should  have  the  initial 
franchise  in  the  selection  of  lay  dele- 
gates. It  gave  rise  to  a  long  discussion; 
and  amendments  (what  we  call  substi- 
tutes) were  offered  with  the  purpose  of 
delay.  The  chief  opponent  was  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  fifth  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  who  allowed  no  rights  in 
the  Church  either  to  men  or  women,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Church  is  a  theocracy,  but 
only  vocations;  and  representative  gov- 
ernment was  not  a  part  of  the  woman's 
vocation.  So  in  the  New  Testament,  he 
said,  women  never  took  part  in  Church 
government,  not  even  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord,  altho  she  lived  for  years  in  the 
Apostle  John's  house.  Women,  he  ar- 
gued, might  administer,  but  not  de- 
liberate, and  Paul  excluded  them  from 
deliberative  functions. 

But  Lord  Hugh's  argument  did  not 
carry  conviction ;  it  was  too  fine-spun. 
Sir  Lewis  Dibdin,  Lord  of  Arches,  said 
he  had  lately  heard  that  distinction 
about  women's  incapacity  used  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
debate  one  of  the  older  lords  demon- 
strated his  masculine  capacity  for  legis- 
lation by  inadvertently  voting  in  the 
wrong  lobby.  As  to  fitness  of  women 
to  choose  delegates,  he  believed  that  the 
women  in  a  parish  generally  know  better 
than  the  men  who  are  the  most  compe- 
tent men  for  office.  As  to  the  biblical 
argument  against  women,  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  reminded  Sir  Hugh  Cecil  that 
the  social  condition  of  women  has  very 
much  changed  since  Paul's  time.  Then 
no  widow  and  no  single  woman  had 
control  of  her  property.  Paul  was  speak- 
ing only  of  married  women  of  his  time. 
Besides,  women  did  hold  office  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  at  least  as  deaconesses. 
Some  had  the  prophetic  gift  and  must 
have  used  it.  The  Dean  of  Ripan  went 
further.  He  said  that  Paul  recognized 
women  as  speaking  and  praying  in 
church,  but  required  them  to  do  it  with 
their  heads  modestly  covered.  As  to 
their  using  the  franchise  then,  he  said 
that  we  are  told  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Acts  of  the  meeting,  when  120  believers 
were  with   the   Disciples,   and   some  of 
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tluMii  evidently  women,  and  tliey  all  pro  the  device  of  nicetinjj  a  special  cmcr- 

ceeded  to  the  most  solemn  act  of  the  elec  ^^ency   hy   laying  d(jwn  a  j^eneral   work- 

tion  of  an  Apostle  to  take  the  place  of  in^   rule   tliat    must   be   api)licd   under 

jndas.  difterinp     conditions,     and     President 

'i'he   ar^miu'nt    evidently    favored    the  Roosevelt,  in  basing  his  action  in  this 

women,    and    the    Council    jiroceeded    to  case  upon  a  rule  which  he  lays  down  in 

vote.    A  majority  of  each  of  the  I  louses,  general  terms  to  jjovern  decision  when 

bishops,  cler^^y  and  laymen,  favored  the  insanity  is  allej^ed  as  a  defense  at  crim- 

extendini^    of    the    franchise    to    certain  inal     law,     may     have    overstepped     the 

classes  of  women,   to  be  decided   later,  bounds    of    wisdom.      To   say,    as   the 

The  total  vote  was  153  to  58.  President  says,  that  a  man  should  not 

In  the  American  Churches  women  ^j^vw-  be  saved  from  the  j^allows  "  when  un- 
erally  have  the  ri^ht  of  sufTraj^^e,  but  not  less  that  crime  had  been  committed  it 
everywhere  is  the  rig^ht  of  public  speech  would  have  been  impossible  to  per- 
allowed.  Indeed,  Paul's  words  arc  mis-  suade  any  responsible  authority  to 
applied  in  many  sections  so  as  to  forbid  commit  him  to  an  asylum  as  insane,"  is 
women  to  take  any  public  part  in  service,  to  lay  down  a  doctrine  of  medical  juris- 
except  in  singing-;  and  the  reason  for  prudence  that  requires  investigation, 
this  inconsistency  is  not  clear.  An  ex-  The  history  of  insanity  as  a  defense 
treme  example  of  stupid  ignorance  lately  in  criminal  law  from  the  days  of  Sir 
attracted  attention,  where  a  rector  for-  Matthew  Hale  until  now  is  an  inter- 
bade  women  to  come  to  his  church  with-  csting  chapter  in  mental  and  moral 
out  hats,  on  the  ground  that  Paul  said  evolution.  The  great  English  jurist 
they  must  have  their  heads  covered,  declared  that  a  man  should  be  held  re- 
What  Paul  wanted  covered  was  their  sponsible  unless  his  reason  was  so  far 
faces;  what  the  rector  wanted  covered  destroyed  that  he  had  no  more  sense 
was  their  top  hair.  than  a  wild  beast.     Later  on,  the  courts 

'^  held  that  ability  to  distinguish  between 

Insanity  and  Crime  "?ht  and  wrong  should  be  accepted 

■^  as  the  true  test.     Yet  later,  replymg  to 

How   difficult   is    the   problem   that  a  series  of  questions  propounded  by  the 

President  Roosevelt  had  to  deal  with  House   of   Lords    in    the   famous    Mc- 

when  he  was  asked  to  save  from  the  Naughton  case,  the  judges  laid  down 

gallows  a  criminal  convicted  of  rape,  the  doctrine  that  an  offender  must  suf- 

on    the    ground    that    the    condemned  fer  punishment  for  an  act  committed 

wretch   was  insane,   is  shown  by   the  under  a  delusion  if  the  act  would  have 

conflicting    editorial    comments    upon  been  criminal  had  the  man  been  sane, 

the  President's  decision.     Some  of  the  For  example,  if  a  man  kills  another  un- 

Roosevelt  organs  condemn,  while  anti-  der  the  delusion  that  his  own  life  is  in 

Roosevelt  journals,  like  the  New  York  peril  and  that  he  is  acting  in  self-de- 

Evening  Post,  commend.  fense,  he  may  be  acquitted ;  but  if  he 

The  crime  for  which  the  negro  was  kills  his  victim    as  an  act  of  revenge 

convicted  has  become  of  such  frequent  while  laboring  under  the   delusion   that 

occurrence    in    the    United    States — in  his    character   has    been    defamed,    he 

the  North  as  in  the  South — and  ven-  must     be     hanged  I      This    monstrous 

geance  in  the  form  of  lynching  has  be-  proposition,  which  is  still  maintained 

come  so  serious  a  menace  to  the  social  by  the  criminal  courts  of  England  and 

order,  that  all  right  thinking  men  must  of  many  American  commonwealths,  is 

agree  with  the  President  when  he  af-  justly   characterized   by   Maudsley   as 

firms  the  importance  of  swiftly  inflict-  the  doctrine   that   a  man  of  unsound 

ing  legal  punishment  upon  the  ravisher-  m.ind  may  be  held  to  reason  unerringly 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  about  the  technical  distinctions  of  crim- 

certainty  of  legal  retribution  would  be  inal  law. 

far  more  effective  as  a  deterrent  influ-  President     Roosevelt's     doctrine    is 

ence  than  any  number  of  lynchings  in  even  less  advanced  than  the  dicta  of 

which  a  whole  community  surrenders  the     English     judges.      It    even     ap 

itself  to  savage  passion.  proaches  a  return  to  the  wild-beast  rule 

But  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale.    There  are  many 
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men  and  women  at  large,  who  are  lia- 
ble at  any  moment  to  commit  acts  of 
tiemlibh  cruelty,  whose  insanity  has  not 
as  yet  happened  to  become  so  manifest 
that  the  civil  authorities  would  feel 
justified  in  committing  them  to  asy- 
lums. The  commission  of  some  diabol- 
ical act  may  be  the  first  evidence  of  the 
final  loss  of  all  self  control.  To  say 
that  these  men  and  women  should  be 
hanged  is  to  take  a  view  of  a  difficult 
problem  in  mental  pathology  which 
dangerously  ignores  all  scientific  dis- 
tinctions. 

Vegetarianism 

Now,  while  the  meat  strike  is  on,  when 
beefsteak  is  daily  rising  in  price  and  the 
ham  in  the  sandwich  getting  more  and 
more  diaphanous,  the  unwilling  attention 
of  the  public  is  being  forced  to  turn  in 
the  direction  of  vegetarianism,  and  its 
advocates  are  improving  the  opportunity 
to  spread  their  ideas  and  practices.  Popu- 
lar hatred  of  the  Meat  Trust  and  popular 
sympathy  with  the  cause,  if  not  with  the 
methods,  of  the  workmen  in  the  packing 
houses  are  inducing  many  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
not  often  one  has  such  a  chance  to  aim 
a  blow  at  capitalism  and  at  the  same  time 
benefit  himself.  When  sociological  in- 
fluence and  financial  advantage  back  up 
the  dietetic  arguments  of  the  vegetarians 
their  cause  is  bound  to  make  progress. 

A  great  many  people  who  believe  in  a 
mixed  diet  will  still  rejoice  at  this  prog- 
ress of  the  vegetarian  movement,  be- 
cause vegetarianism  is  much  more  sensi- 
ble than  the  advocates  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  In  this,  as  in  other  intended 
reforms,  we  must  not  consider  the  cause 
is  as  weak  as  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  its  support.  In  practice  it  ap- 
pears to  better  advantage  than  in  theory. 
Its  mentis  are  better  than  its  briefs,  and 
we  can  often  swallow  its  dishes  easier 
than  its  arguments. 

There  are  two  classes  of  arguments 
against  meat  eating,  the  hygienic  and  the 
humanitarian ;  the  one  that  meat  is  un- 
wholesome, the  other  that  killing  is 
wicked.  Only  strict  vegetarians  are  en- 
titled to  use  both  kinds  of  argiunents. 
The  moderate  vegetarians  who  use  ani- 
mal food  not  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
mature  life,  such  as  eggs,  milk,  butter 


and  cheese,  should  logically,  tho  they 
usually  do  not,  give  uj)  to  great  extent 
the  hygienic  arguments;  for  in  compo- 
sition and  nutritive  value  these  foods 
are  not  materially  different  from  llesh, 
and  milk  is  nuich  mure  likely  to  convey 
tuberculosis  germs  than  pork  is  to  carry 
trichina.  With  the  addition  of  eggs  and 
milk  products,  however,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  perfectly  balanced 
dietl  beyond  criticism  from  a  dietetic 
standpoint,  so  it  must  be  admitted  that 
flesh  is  unnecessary. 

The  strict  vegetarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  hard  task  to  prepare  from 
purely  vegetable  materials  a  ration  in 
which  the  three  food  elements,  protein, 
fats  and  carbohydrates,  are  in  their 
proper  proportion.  The  proportion  of 
carbohydrates,  the  starches  and  sugars, 
is  apt  to  be  too  great,  and  the  protein,  or 
nitrogenous  matter,  too  little.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  the  use  of 
such  protein-rich  vegetables  as  beans, 
peas  and  nuts  to  prevent  overfeed- 
ing with  the  fat  and  heat  producing 
carbohydrates,  and  starving  for  the 
flesh-forming  protein.  Besides  the  nu- 
merous compounds  roughly  grouped  by 
chemists  under  the  name  protein  are  not 
alike  in  nutritive  value,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  protein  of  beans,  for 
example,  is  as  digestible  as  the  protein 
of  meat.  Herbivorous  animals  have  a 
much  more  complicated  and  efficient  di- 
gestive apparatus  than  man.  The  energy 
required  for  digesting  food  must  be  sub- 
tracted to  get  its  net  value.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  our  dietary  standards 
are  not  altogether  conclusive.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  merely  calculated  from 
the  averages  of  well-fed  persons  and  not 
worked  out  experimentally,  as  has  been 
done  for  those  of  the  lower  animals. 
They  are  the  customary,  rather  than 
the  optimum.  Professor  Atwater  will 
have  to  feed  the  man  in  his  box  for  many 
years  before  science  is  able  to  dictate 
authoritatively  our  diet.  In  the  mean- 
time we  must  experiment  for  ourselves, 
and  now  is  a  good  time  to  try  the  vege- 
tarian methods.  One  does  not  have  to 
subscribe  to  the  vegetarian  creed  to  take 
his  meals  at  a  vegetarian  restaurant. 

If  it  were  thev  would  have  fewer  pa- 
trons, for  the  fallacies  and  exaggerations 
of  the  vegetarian  propaganda  are  some- 
what discouraging.     There  is  the  con- 
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statu  assumption  tliat  the  vegetable  kiiij^ 
dom  is  the  most  beneficent  of  the  three 

realms  of  iialiiri',  just  as  medicine  men 
recommend  Iheii-  remedies  as  harmless, 
because  purely  ve|^etal)le,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  our  most  violent  poisons, 
sudi  as  opium,  slryclmine  and  prussic 
acid,  are  *'  purely  ve^a'table." 

Nor  can  a  vegetable  diet  be  recom 
mended  on  the  j^^round  that  its  propor- 
tions are  arranged  by  Nature.  Tlic  man 
who  cracks  u[)  the  raw  wheat  on  which 
he  lives  is  not  eating  a  natural  food.  Our 
modern  grains  are  as  artificial  in  struc- 
ture and  composition,  as  much  the  prod- 
uct of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  as  bicycles 
and  dynamos.  Within  very  wide  limits 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  vary  at  will 
the  ratio  of  protein  and  carbohydrates  in 
wheat  and  corn. 

Vegetarians  devote  nuich  time  to  de- 
picting the  disagreeable  processes  in- 
volved in  the  preparation  of  meat  foods, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  say  in  print  that 
none  of  us  would  eat  meat  if  we  had  to 
procure  it,  a  queer  statement  when  you 
think  how  many  of  us  have  at  one  time 
or  another  killed  and  dressed  our  own 
meat  and  fish.  Nor  have  we  observed 
the  moral  degradation  which,  according 
to  the  vegetarians,  is  inevitably  connected 
with  such  acts.  Our  friend  the  butcher 
of  our  village  is  as  mild  a  mannered  man 
as  if  he  had  never  cut  a  throat,  and  we 
know  some  very  kindhearted  and  esti- 
mable ladies  who  wring  the  necks  of 
chickens  whenever  we  call.  If,  however,  the 
argumenfttm  ad  nauseam  is  to  be  used, 
we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  food  habits  of  the  maligned  pig  are 
not  more  loathsome  than  the  food  habits 
of  forced  vegetables. 

The  humanitarian  argument  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  meat  eaters.  It  is  they 
who  are  the  true  friends  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, which  they  feed,  protect  and  care 
for  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  satisfy- 
ing their  wants  much  more  completely 
than  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  and 
terminating  their  happy  tho  abbreviated 
lives  by  an  undreaded  and  painless  death. 
If  there  were  no  meat  eaters  there  would 
be  no  cattle  and  sheep  except  a  few  in 
zoological  gardens.  We  cannot  contem- 
plate without  a  shudder  what  the  vege- 
tarians propose,  namely,  the  extinction  in 
this  country  alone  of  over  70,000,000  cat- 
tle, about  the  same  number  of  sheep  and 


J50,ooo,(xx)  chickens  and  all  their  jxjstcr- 
ity  throughout  the  ages  to  come.  Such 
destruction  of  actual  and  jKjtential  life  is 
worse  than  the  <lying  out  of  the  buffalo. 
We  will  eat  meat  every  day  rather  than 
by  (->ur  sin  of  omission  to  become  an  ac- 
comj)lice  to  the  extinction  of  the  several 
si)ecies  of  domestic  animals  now  leading 
peaceful  and  contented  lives  on  our  farms 
and  ranges. 

Since,  however,  we  have  no  fear  that 
the  vegetarian  cause  will  be  completely 
triumphant  in  the  near  future  we  heartily 
commend  it.  We  advise  the  reader  to 
hunt  up  a  vegetarian  restaurant  and  or- 
der the  most  fantastically  named  dishes 
on  the  bill  of  fare.  Nowhere  arc  we  so 
conservative  as  in  our  food  habits  and 
nowhere  is  conservatism  so  injurious. 
To  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  pala- 
table and  satisfying  meal  without  a  meat 
dish  is  a  great  step.  The  introduction  of 
new  kinds  of  food  and  better  methods  of 
preparation  is  a  reform  in  itself.  In  the 
vegetarian  restaurants  as  a  rule  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  cooking,  cleanliness  and 
the  appetizing  presentation  of  food  than 
in  ordinary  restaurants.  In  England  on 
this  account  the  vegetarian  restaurants 
have  become  very  popular  even  among 
those  who  are  uninfluenced  by  the  argu- 
mentation. The  appeal  to  the  stomach 
and  purse  has  succeeded  where  the  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  was  ineffective. 

Applied  science  is  just  beginning  its 
work  on  the  cultivation  of  new  grains 
and  fruits  and  invention  of  improved  ma- 
chinery for  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the 
possibilities  in  this  field  seern  endless.  Al- 
ready in  this  substitution  of  the  cereal 
for  the  beefsteak  breakfast  a  veritable 
revolution  in  the  food  habits  of  the  na- 
tion has  been  effected.  Our  chief  dietetic 
vice  is  over-eating,  and  one  is  less  liable 
to  succumb  to  that  temptation  on  a  vege- 
tarian diet.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Professor  Chittenden  our  great- 
est national  reform  is  to  eat  less  and  chew 
more,  and  this  we  can  best  do  by  drop- 
ping meat  for  one  or  two  meals  a  day. 

The  Sense  of  Humor 

In  the  beginning  of  life  our  sense  of 
humor  is  always  idiotic.  A  very  young 
infant  will  cross  its  eyes  and  laugh  im- 
moderately at  a  fly  on  the  end  of  its  nose. 
But,  while  it  is  the  sense  soonest  in  evi- 
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dence,    vvitli    most    people    it    remains  a  sense  of  liberty  in  mind  as  well  as  in 

through  life  the  least  discriminating  and  action,   which   women   never  have ;  and 

the   least   intelligent    faculty   they   have,  they  view  life  from   more  different  an- 

The  person  who  laughs  at  the  contortions  gles.     The  politician,  lawyer,  merchant, 

of  a  tortured  animal  or  is  amused  at  the  minister  and   many   others  have   pooled 

impudence  of  vice  shows  as  much  lunacy  their  wits  so  as  to  increase  their  com- 

in  his  itlea  of  wit  as  the  youngest  child,  mon  stock  of  humor.     But  the  lack  of 

A  delicate  question  to  decide,  indeed,  is  sympathy  between  the  two  sexes  at  this 

where  the   intelligent  laugh  in  us  ends  point  results  in  feminine  seriousness  and 

and  the  savage  yell  begins.   Certainly,  not  masculine  coarseness.     A  man's  sense  of 

every  man  who  smiles  has  a  right  sense  humor  is  his  own.     He  does  not  share  it 

of  humor.  with   his   wife,  and  it   is  not,   therefore, 

The  development  of  it  depends  more  disciplined  by  her  greater  delicacy  of 
than  any  other  faculty  we  have  upon  mind,  because  he  doubts  her  appreciation 
sex,  temperament  and  profession,  and  it  and  comprehension  of  the  joke.  This 
registers  more  shrewdly  than  any  other  reserve  on  his  part  is  often  occasioned  by 
the  quality  and  capacity  of  intelligence.  superseQsitiveness  on  her  part.  Women 
With  reference  to  sex,  the  sense  of  hu-  are  so  self-conscious,  so  defenseless,  that 
mor  is  as  often  deficient  in  women  as  it  they  are  suspicious  of  masculine  wit. 
is  gross  and  undisciplined  in  men.  This  They  insist  upon  a  solemn  and  sacred 
is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  relation  to  their  mankind  which  must 
woman's  outlook  upon  life  is  usually  not  be  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  secular- 
more  restricted  by  conditions  and  con-  ity  of  what  seems  to  them  vulgar  wit. 
ventions,  but  the  real  explanation  is  fur-  This  accounts  for  the  blackguard  fea- 
ther to  seek.  Women  have  more  senti-  tures  of  masculine  humor ;  it  is  leered 
ment,  but  less  imagination,  than  men.  out  privately  beyond  the  reach  of  femi- 
Now,  humor  depends  upon  the  ability  of  nine  censorship.  But  all  men,  even  the 
the  mind  to  imagine  certain  incongruous  most  primitive,  have  it  highly  developed 
relations  from  a  given  word,  sight  or  in  one  form  or  another, 
suggestion.  But  women  are  mostly  After  sex  and  profession,  temperament 
literalists.  Their  comprehension  halts  at  and  character  have  much  to  do  with  the 
the  bare  fact.  The  process  by  which  a  development  of  the  sense  of  humor, 
smiling  analogy  may  be  added  belongs  Some  people  bred  to  luxury  and  refine- 
to  the  higher  mathematics  of  humor,  ment  are  amused  preferably  by  what  is 
which  they  are  less  likely  to  attempt.  This  grotesque,  indecent  and  vulgar.  Oc- 
is  illustrated  by  the  sort  of  interest  cupying,  it  may  be,  the  highest  position 
women  take  in  comic  newspapers.  They  in  the  social  scale  of  things  they  indulge 
are  earnestly  engaged  in  discovering  a  ribald  wit  that  is  none  the  less  vicious 
"the  point"  of  the  joke;  and,  having  because  it  is  expressed  in  chaste  Ian- 
discovered  it,  they  pass  to  the  next  with  guage.  The  explanation  is  that  self- 
an  air  of  intellectual  victory,  rather  than  indulgence  tends  to  grossness  and  sen- 
with  the  wit  of  a  smile.  suality,   both  of  which  are   quickly   re- 

But  they  have  made  a  six  thousand  vealed  by  the  sense  of  humor,  even  when 

years'  study  of  the  masculine  character ;  they  would  be  otherwise  concealed.    For 

its   absurdities   and     limitations   are    an  few  men  realize  that  their  laugh  is  a  per- 

open  book  to  them,  and  in  this  region  sonal  proclamation  of  taste, 

they  have  a  sense  of  humor   so  astute  as  This  perversion  of  wit  may  be  found 

to  be  almost  instructive.    Self  protection,  in  any  person  whose  mind  is  not  morally 

natural  reticence,  and  a  gentle  feminine  normal.     When  a  man  becomes  a  cynic 

tenderness  toward  men  keep  them  silent  or  a  criminal,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  has  lost 

where  they  might  shine   with   the  very  his  cue ;  he  has  strayed  from  the  right 

genius  of  witty  comprehension;  but   if  order  of  things  ;  his  point  of  view  is  taken 

any  man  doubts  the  fact  he  has  only  to  from  the  wrong  angle  and  the  disease  of 

listen    to    a    conversation    between    the  his  mind  is  evidenced  very  soon  by  the 

dullest  women  of  his  acquaintance  where  things  which  appeal  to  his  distorted  sense 

the  topic  is  "  husbands."  of  humor.     The  cynic  laughs  at  hope, 

The  broader  sense  of  humor  in  men  finds   goodness   ridiculous   and   God   an 

is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  have  absurdity     because     his     perspective     is 
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wroiij^^  and  to  his  vision  even  loveliness  where    they    arc     disarmed.      Only    one 

assiinies    hideous    sha|)es.     I  lis    wit    has  is  ahroad  on  the  rjpen  sea  trying  to  find 

hecoiiic   a   carijin^   iiisaiiily.      Accordiii|^^  its  way  to  VIadivost(jk.     And  now  conieh 

to  the  same  lo^^ic,  the  eriniinal  may  lau^,di  the  crowninj^  disaster.     The  three  mag- 

at    tragedy,   hut    he    is    usually    rendered  uifieent    Russian   cruisers    scr>utinj^    near 

morose    1)\    what    is    inuoeeully    J^^■ly    or  Vladivostok  have  been  caught  by  an  ap- 

huniorous.   Self-horror  has  fixed  Inin  in  parently  infericjr  Jaj^ancse  force  of  cruis- 

a  world  of  horrors,  so  that  his  senses  arc  ers,  and  one  of  them  is  sunk,  and  the  two 

all  keen  to  comprehend  best  what  is  terri-  others   have   returned   damaj^ed   to   their 

ble  or  distressing.     His  frightful  merri-  harbor.      There    is   absolutely    W)   single 

ment  is  a  symptom  of  his  moral  apostasy,  success  thus  far  for  Russian  arms  by  land 

In  all  such   peoi)le  the  sense  of  humor  or  sea;  only  blank  failure.     Do  the  Rus- 

has  lost  its  natural  (juality  and  has  be-  sians  lack  courage?    Uo  they  lack  intclli- 

come  an  irrational  levity.     The  point  is  gence  and   skill?     Do  they   lack   honest 

that  it  is  usually  the  first  sense  to  be-  equipment?    There  must  be  some  reason, 

tray     the     abnormal     condition.       Had  for   accident   is    by    this    time   excluded. 

Conan    Doyle    recognized   the    fact   that  There  is  some  space  for  chance  in  war, 

crime  renders  a  man's  humor  insane,  so  but,  on  the  whole,  success  is  surely  or- 

that  a  close  observer  may  detect  a  mur-  ganized,   planned ;   and   it   is   plain   that 

dcrer  by  the  things  which  do  or  do  not  Russia  does  not  know  how  to  make  war 

appeal  to  his  wit,  he  might  have  made  as  does  Japan. 

Sherlock  Holmes  a  greater  marvel  than  -* 

he  was.  It   is   with   a    feeling   of   relief 

Perhaps  the  sense  of  humor  is  most  J^^id^      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^"  ^^^^  ^^^  Porte  has 

happily  developed  in  those  elect  ones  who  yielded    to   diplomatic   pressure 

combine    culture    and    intelligence    with  from  the  United  States  and  has  granted 

sympathy   and    sensibility.      With    them  to  American  citizens  in  Turkey  the  same 

it  is  a  bright  effulgence  of  the  mind,  so  privileges  that  had  been  granted  freely  to 

radiating  that  it  may  wink  light  into  the  French,    Russian,    German    and    British 

dullest  man's  darkness.     It  is  an  arrow  schools  and  institutions  in  the  Turkish 

of  wit  flashing  from  one  answering  eye  Empire.    The  Porte  had  delayed  and  re- 

to  another  in  a  crowd.    For  the  average  fused,  and  it  was  not  consistent  with  the 

crowd  combines  enough  of  the  genius,  decencies  that  we  should  not  have  the 

brilliance  and  sensibility  of  mankind  to  privileges     of     other     favored     nations, 

be   delightfully  appreciative  of  what  is  When  the  President  at  last  said  that  pa- 

truly  humorous.    And  whatever  else  may  ticnce  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  sent 

be  said  of  it,  humor  in  its  last  analysis  is  war  vessels  to  Smyrna,  as  he  had  done 

the  most  healthy,  sympathetic  and  effect-  previously  to  Beirut,  it  was  no  easy  ques- 

ive  of  all  human  telepathies.     It  is  kin  tion  to  answer  what  we  should  do  next  if 

to  pity,  and  founded  upon  wisdom  and  Turkey  still  refused  to  grant  our  demand, 

sanity.  We  might  withdraw  our  Minister  from 

•^  Constantinople  as  an  expression  of  dis- 
The  Russian  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  "^^^^  ^^^^  *^  satisfaction,  but  what  next  ?  Would  we 
Disasters  ^^^  throne  of  Russia  is  no  capture  a  port?  Would  we  make  war? 
fair  balance  for  the  terri-  Fortunately  the  Porte  was  not  so  un- 
ble  Russian  misfortunes  in  the  East  dur-  reasonable  and  it  took  the  hint  at 
ing  the  past  week.  First  came  the  in-  Smyrna.  And  yet  it  is  not  strange  that 
vestment  of  Port  Arthur  so  closely  by  Turkey  does  not  like  our  schools.  They 
the  Japanese  that  the  Russian  fleet  was  really  make  her  more  anxiety  than  the 
compelled  to  attempt  an  escape  with  the  multitude  of  Russian  schools  in  Pales- 
hope  of  joining  the  Vladivostok  squad-  tine,  and  the  French  and  German  schools 
ron.  It  was  an  utter  failure;  the  Rus-  in  Syria.  Our  American  schools  are 
sian  fleet  was  scattered,  and  nearly  the  reaching  the  people  and  giving  them  in- 
whole  of  it  was  practically  annihilated,  a  telligence,  and  that  is  precisely  what  the 
part  driven  back  with  serious  damage  to  Turkish  Goyernment  does  not  want.  The 
Port  Arthur,  where  they  are  the  mark  American  schools  are  loyal ;  they  meddle 
of  Japanese  guns,  and  part  shut  up  in  with  no  politics,  but  the  people  that  are 
neutral  ports,  whither  they  had  fled  and  educated  and  intelligent  will  meddle  with 
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politics,  and  some  of  them  will  engage 
in  seditious  undertakings,  lulucation  is 
a  serious  thing  in  such  a  Cjovernnient,  as 
it  is  equally  in  Russia.  Russia  wants  no 
American  missionaries,  and  furkey 
would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them.  Hut 
be  it  remembered  that  it  is  one  ruling 
class  that  objects  to  American  schools, 
while  a  great  multitude  of  people  wel- 
come them  gladly.  And  let  it  be  also 
remembered  that  by  treaty  rights  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  at  liberty  to  live,  teach 
and  preach  in  Turkey.  The  Moslem  may 
and  does  murder  the  Armenian,  and  the 
Armenian  resists  and  plots,  but  the  Turk 
has  no  right  to  shut  out  American  citi- 
zens or  to  forbid  them  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  teaching. 

_.      .    ,  _  ^    .       .        The    sensation 

Physical  Deterioration  .  r 

.„,.  caused     a     few 

in   England  ,,  i_      .1 

months  ago  by  the 
reports  of  recruiting  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  that  the  large  proportion  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  army  who 
were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability indicated  a  general  degeneracy  in 
the    national    physique,    resulted    in    the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to 
investigate  the  subject  and   recommend 
remedies.    The  report  of  the  Commission 
resembles  the  chapter  on  the  snakes  in 
Ireland,  not  on  account  of  its  shortness, 
for  it  covers  112  pages  folio,  but  because 
the  conclusion  is  that  there  has  been  no 
physical  deterioration,  or  at  least  that  the 
data  on  the  subject  is  so  incomplete  as 
to    be    inconclusive.     Consequently    the 
Commission  urges  the  organization  of  a 
permanent    Anthropometric    Survey    to 
take     measurements     of     children     and 
young  persons  in  schools  and  factories 
to  see  if  their  growth  and  health  are  what 
they  should  be.  Where  any  failure  to  reach 
the  required  standard  is  detected,  either 
in  individuals  or  classes,  an  investigation 
can  be  made  to  determine  whether  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  parents  or  of  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  employment.    The  abuse 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  was  found  to  be 
''  a  most  potent  and  deadly  agent  of  phys- 
ical   degeneration,"    and    the    drinking 
habits    growing   among   women    of   the 
working  classes  are  stated  to  produce  the 
most  serious  and   permanent   injury  to 
offspring.     Many  social  reformers  seem 
to   think    that    higher   wages    will    cure 


all  evils,  but  the  Commission  notes  the 
peculiar  fact  that  "  lunacy  increases  with 
the  rise  of  wages  and  the  greater  spend- 
ing power  of  the  operative  class;  while 
a  falling  wage-rate  is  associated  with  a 
decrease  in  drunkenness,  crime  and 
lunacy."  According  to  this  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  riches.  But, 
nervertheless,  the  Commission  does  not 
include  among  its  fifty-three  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  a  recommendation  that 
their  wages  be  cut  down  to  preserve  their 
mental  and  moral  sanity. 

The  horrors  of  war  are  past  descrip- 
tion. The  one  Russian  painter  who  could 
best  picture  the  awful  slaughter  was  him- 
self sunk  with  the  Admiral  and  seven 
hundred  men  in  the  first  disaster  of  the 
"  PetropavlofT."  What  a  painting  Verest- 
chagin  might  have  made,  had  he  lived, 
of  the  disaster  of  the  "  Tsarevitch  "  last 
week,  when  several  Japanese  cruisers 
surrounded  it  and  poured  shot  and  shells 
into  the  devoted  vessel,  and  the  chief  Ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  Witthoft,  was  blown 
to  pieces  in  the  conning  tower,  his  body 
swept  into  the  sea,  and  one  of  his  legs 
left  on  deck,  and  two  other  high  officers 
perished  with  a  multitude  of  men.  Noth- 
ing is  more  horrible  than  war,  except  in- 
justice and  oppression. 

When  the  Samoan  Islands  were  di- 
vided between  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  the  two  larger  western  islands, 
Savaii  and  Upolo,  went  to  Germany,  and 
the  small  Eastern  islands,  principally 
Tutuila,  went  to  the  United  States.  Our 
advantage  was  that  we  held  in  Tutuila  a 
splendid  harbor.  The  chiefs  of  the  out- 
lying little  Manua  Islands  declined  to  ac- 
cept American  rule,  until  at  last  they  have 
found  that  it  would  be  to  their  advan- 
tage, and  they  have  ceded  authority  to 
the  United  States.  It  is  agreeable  to 
know  that  our  style  of  rule  is  approved 
and  freely  accepted. 

It  seems  past  belief  that  100,000  fraud- 
ulent naturalization  papers  should  have 
been  sold  here  in  New  York  within  a 
very  few  years — mainly  to  Italians.  That 
number  is  enough  to  vitiate  an  election. 
It  is  no  credit  to  officers  of  law  if  such  an 
imposture  can  have  been  operated. 
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Causes  of  Death 

A  MOKi  AMiY  tal)lc  for  i()()3  has  been 
l)rci)arc(l  by  ibc  A'Aua  Life  It  shows 
1,386  as  tho  total  niiinbcT  of  deaths  of 
record.  Tlic  causes  arc  various  and 
make  an  interesting  exhibit.  The  larj^est 
number,  as  will  be  seen,  took  place  be- 
cause of  organic  heart  di.scase.  There 
were  17  suicides,  and  45  persons  died 
from  old  age.  The  causes  of  death  are 
tabulated  in  detail  as  follows : 

Potnl 
Cause  of  death.  deaths. 

Typhoid  fever 6^ 

Tuberculosis    lt>l 

Cancer    87 

Rheumatism    2 

Diabetes   18 

Apoplexy    1 27 

raralyslB 38 

other  diseases  of  nervous  system 54 

Organic  heart  disease 194 

other  diseases  of  circulation 57 

Pneumonia 95 

Grippe    24 

Other  respiratory  diseases 45 

Appendicitis    22 

Cirrhosis   of   liver 16 

Other  digestive  diseases 69 

Brlght's  disease 108 

Disease  of  prostate 27 

Other  genlto-urlnary  diseases 39 

Senility    45 

Accidental    77 

Suicide 17 

All    other    diseases 69 

Total 1,386 

Perils   of   the    Vacation    Season 

Amid  the  varied  pleasures  of  the  va- 
cation season  many  of  us  are  apt  to  for- 
get the  perils  that  constantly  hover 
over  us.  The  journey  by  train  or  boat, 
to  new  and  unaccustomed  places,  to 
seashore,  or  mountain,  on  river,  sea  or 
lake,  always  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility of  accident.  All  sports  and  rec- 
reations have  possible  danger  in  them. 
Excursion  and  other  trains,  motor  cars, 
trolleys  and  steamboats  do  not  always 
make  safe  journeys.  Canoes  are  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  upset,  and  that  little 
sailboat  in  which  it  is  so  delightful  to 
sail  with  the  merry  company  might 
easily  give  you  a  dip  in  the  water  in 
which  it  is  not  impossible  to  drown. 


Iwen  a  bicycle  may  throw  its  rider. 
In  case  of  accident  it  is  very  comfort- 
able to  feel  that  even  during  convales- 
cence yon  arc  not  without  earning 
power,  .so  long  as  a  first-class  accident 
company  has  you  covered  by  one  of  its 
policies.  The  perils  of  the  vacation 
siason,  if  not  nullified  by  accident  in- 
surance, are  at  least  mollified  when 
they  occur. 

New  York  Life  Receives  German 
Concession 

GERMAN  dispatches,  confirmed  here, 
announce  that  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  has  been  granted  the 
concession  to  do  business  in  Germany 
for  which  application  had  previously 
been  made.  This  is  the  outcome  of 
protracted  negotiations  which  have 
now  been  concluded  between  this  well- 
known  American  life  insurance  com- 
pany and  the  German  Government,  the 
result  of  which  has  frequently  been  in 
grave  doubt.  Statements  heretofore 
current  that  the  business  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company  was  not 
remunerative  either  in  Germany  or  in 
Austria  would  not  seem  to  be  borne  out 
at  least  in  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, otherwise  there  could  have  been 
no  wish  on  the  part  of  the  company  to 
do  business  under  concession  in  Ger- 
many. According  to  President  Mc- 
Call's  advices  from  Berlin  the  Imperial 
Government  has  been  made  entirely 
satisfied  with  its  investigation  of  the 
New  York  Life's  affairs  both  here  and 
at  Paris,  which  latter  city  is  the  com- 
pany's headquarters  in  Europe. 

A  NEW  fire  hazard  has  lately  been 
added  to  those  with  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar  in  the  recent  explosion  of 
two  patent  fire  extinguishers  of  the  tank 
pattern.  One  of  these  explosions  took 
place  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  would  seem  that 
firemen  already  have  enough  dangers  in 
fire  fighting  without  having  to  face  the 
risk  of  being  blown  up  by  fire  extinguish- 
ers upon  which  they  have  relied  for 
safety. 
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Coiulition  of  the  Cn)})s 

The  Government's  latest  monthly  crop 
report,  as  interpreted  by  the  Statistician 
of  the  New  York  Prodnce  Exchange, 
points  to  a  yield  of  2,564,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn  (last  year's  harvest  was 
2,244,000,000),  and  605,900,000  bushels 
of  wheat.  Of  course,  the  growing  corn 
is  not  yet  out  of  danger,  but  there  is 
promise  of  as  large  a  crop  as  ever  has 
been  harvested.  The  harvesting  of  win- 
ter wheat  has  practically  been  completed ; 
the  decline  from  last  year's  399,800,000 
bushels  to  333,400,000  this  year  is  due  to 
a  reduction  of  the  area  by  more  than 
5,000,000  acres.  Based  upon  conditions 
prevailing  on  August  ist,  this  report 
does  not  take  into  account  the  injury 
caused  by  rain  and  rust  in  the  spring 
wheat  district  since  that  date.  It  is  this 
injury  that  has  caused  the  recent  ad- 
vance of  prices.  How  far  the  total  will 
fall  below  605,900,000  bushels  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain.  Probably  the  crop 
will  not  be  less  than  570,000,000;  last 
year's  was  637,800,000.  At  all  events, 
the  price  of  wheat  will  continue  to  be 
high,  for  the  leading  London  authorities 
say  that  the  crop  of  the  entire  world  is 
less  than  last  year's  by  a  considerable 
quantity.  Beerbohm's  estimate  points  to 
a  loss  of  162,000,000  bushels ;  Dornbusch 
makes  the  shortage  92,000,000.  Others 
make  it  less,  but  all  agree  that  this  year 
the  world  is  not  producing  so  much 
wheat  as  was  harvested  in  1903,  and  their 
estimates  of  our  crop  are  too  large.  The 
Government's  report  indicates  a  good 
crop  of  hay,  and  shows  a  very  high  aver- 
age condition  for  potatoes,  94^4  ^  against 
an  annual  average  of  84^  for  the  last 
ten  years.  As  was  shown  by  another  re- 
port, two  weeks  ago,  the  cotton  crop 
promises  to  be  the  largest  ever  known. 

A  DINING  car  is  to  be  used  on  the. 
Chicago,  Aurora  &  Elgin  trolley  road. 

....  The  output  of  pig  iron  in  July  was 
1,082,794  tons,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared June's  1,292,030  and  April's  1,557,- 
267. 

.  .  .  .An  American  company,  controlled 
by   Philadelphia   capitalists,   is   about  to 
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construct  and  operate  an  extensive  elec- 
tric traction  system  in  and  around  Mon- 
terey, Mexico. 

....Governor  Odell,  of  New  York, 
has  brought  suit  to  recover  $126,890, 
which  he  lost  by  investing  in  the  bonds 
and  stock  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
building Company. 

....The  American  Tin  Plate  Com- 
pany, a  part  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
has  reduced  the  price  of  its  tin  plate 
by  $3  per  ton  to  meet  the  lower  prices 
of  "  the  independent  manufacturers." 

.  . .  .Charles  M.  Schwab,  formerly 
President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, has  made  good  the  losses  of  his 
friends  and  business  associates  in  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Company  by 
paying  to  them  about  $2,000,000. 

....  In  the  last  ten  years,  Newfound- 
land's annual  purchases  from  Great 
Britain  have  fallen  from  $2,680,000  to 
$2,143,000,  her  purchases  from  Canada 
have  remained  almost  stationary  ($2,- 
886,000  in  1893,  and  $2,869,000  in  1903), 
and  her  imports  from  the  United  States 
have  grown  from  $1,665,000  to  $2,920,- 
000,  being  now  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

.  . .  .According  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  output  of 
coal  in  the  United  States  in  1903  was 
359,421,311  short  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  19  per  cent,  over  the  output  in  1902, 
and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  pro- 
duced in  1893.  The  value  ($506,190,- 
733)  showed  an  increase  of  38  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  the  average  price  of 
anthracite  per  ton  was  11J/2  per  cent. 

....  On  account  of  her  great  draught 
it  will  be  four  years  before  the  new 
White  Star  liner  ''  Baltic  "  can  enter  or 
go  out  of  the  port  of  New  York  with  a 
full  cargo.  When  loaded  to  her  full  ca- 
pacity she  draws  36^  feet.  With  6,000 
tons  less  than  a  full  cargo,  she  went  out 
on  her  first  trip  drawing  32^.  It  will 
take  four  years  to  complete  the  new 
channel,  which  is  to  have  a  minimum 
depth  of  40  feet. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Biiff.  &   Susq.  R.  R.  Co.,  Preferred,  i    per 
cent.,  payable  September  ist. 
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n.    o      »      T^     •       Formal  notice  of  his 

Ex-Senator  Davis 

KT  ^.^    .  nomination    was 

Notified  .  ^  o         ^ 

given  to  ex-benator 
Henry  Gassaway  Davis  on  the  17th 
inst.  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  hotel  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va.  His 
response  was  brief.  The  notification 
address  of  Congressman  John  Sharp 
Williams  proved  to  be  a  campaign 
speech  that  filled  five  columns  in  the 
daily  papers.  Mr.  Williams  undertook 
to  point  out  "  some  of  the  blunders  of 
our  ancestors,  as  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  wisdom  of  Repub- 
lican statesmen  who  have  embraced 
the  strenuous  life."  The  entire  ad- 
dress was  in  a  satirical  vein,  a  review 
of  our  early  relations  with  the  Indians, 
of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  of 
taxation  doctrines  and  of  our  attitude 
toward  foreign  nations  in  the  first 
years  of  the  Republic  serving  as  a  basis 
for  ironical  contrasts  with  the  present 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  as  that 
policy  is  defined  by  Democrats.  Criti- 
cising ex-Secretary  Root's  remarks 
about  Mr.  Davis's  age  (in  the  address 
of  notification  to  Senator  Fairbanks), 
he  said :  '*  Mr.  Root  forgot  that  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  are  never  killed,  and 
that  they  never  die  while  holding 
office,  altho  some  of  them  do  after- 
ward." At  the  beginning  of  his  re- 
sponse Mr.  Davis  asked  if  It  were 
not  "  significant  of  a  truer  and  closer 
brotherhood  among  us  that  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Civil  War  a  nominee  on 
the  national  ticket  has  been  taken  frorn 
that  section  of  our  common  country 
that  lies  south  of  Ma.3on  and  Dixon's 
line."  He  "  heartily  indorsed  "  the 
platform,  and,  *'  with  the   convention 


and  its  nominee  for  President,"  re- 
garded "  the  present  monetary  stand- 
ard of  value  as  irrevocably  established." 
l^^our  years  ago  Republican  speakers 
had  pointed  to  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country  and  expressed  fear 
"  of  the  ill  results,  especially  to  the 
laboring  men,  which  would  follow  any 
change  in  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Government :  " 

"  It  is  true  that  the  times  then  were  good, 
but  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that,  while  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  party  in  power,  many  of 
the  evils  prophesied  have  come  under  Repub- 
lican rule.  Four  years  ago  factories,  mills, 
mines  and  furnaces  were  in  active  operation, 
unable  to  supply  the  demand,  but  now  many 
are  closed,  and  those  that  are  open  are  being 
operated  with  reduced  force  on  short  hours. 
Then  wages  were  high,  labor  was  scarce,  and 
there  was  work  for  all.  Now  work  is  scarce, 
many  wage  earners  unemployed  and  wages  re- 
duced. The  apprehension  which  now  prevails 
in  business  circles  and  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory industrial  conditions  of  the  country  seem 
to  demand  a  political  change." 

The  most  sacred  right  of  property,  he 
continued,  was  the  right  to  possess  and 
own  one's  self  and  the  labor  of  one's 
own  hands — capital  itself  being  but 
stored-up  labor: 

"  For  years  I  worked  in  the  ranks  as  a  wage 
earner,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  earn  my  liv- 
ing in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  I  have  always 
believed,  and  my  convictions  came  from  the 
hard  school  of  experience,  that,  measured  by 
the  character  of  work  he  does  and  the  cost  of 
living  a  man  is  entitled  to  full  compensation 
for  his  services.  My  experience  as  a  wage 
earner  and  my  association  with  labor  have 
alike  taught  me  the  value  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples ;  for  in  them  the  humblest  has  the 
strongest  security  for  individual  right  and  the 
highest  stimulus  to  that  independence  of  spirit 
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and  love  of  self-help  which  produce  the  finest  him  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  for 
private  characters  and  form  the  base  of  the  governmental  principles  that  were  "  hur- 
best  possible  Government."  rying  the  Republic  into  a  sordid  despot- 
In  the  recent  excess  of  expenditures  ism  of  wealth."  The  situation  of  the 
over  receipts  he  saw  evidence  of  ex-  Democratic  party  was  ludicrous ;  the  Re- 
travagance  and  an  argument  in  behalf  publicans  had  a  creed  and  were  willing 
of  a  change  to  the  Democratic  party,  to  fight  for  it,  but  he  couldn't  see  why 
The  percentage  of  increase  in  popula-  anybody  should  vote  for  the  Democratic 
tion,  wealth,  manufactures  and  rail-  ticket.  "  To  what  point  is  it  directing  its 
road  mileage  had  been  greater  from  line  of  march  except  to  the  Republican 
1850  to  i860,  under  Democratic  rule  camp?"  Judge  Parker  was  surrounded 
and  the  Walker  taritT,  than  in  any  dec-  hy  the  Wall  Street  magnates  who  had 
ade  since.  The  cost  of  Government  financed  his  campaign,  and  when  he 
had  increased  from  $2.01  per  capita  un-  cracked  his  Wall  Street  whip  the  Demo- 
der  Buchanan  (and  $5.10  under  Cleve-  cratic  legions  furled  their  flags  and  re- 
land)  to  $7.10  under  Roosevelt.  The  versed  their  line  of  march.  Did  the 
Republicans  were  claiming  "  great  con-  Democratic  party  think  the  people  would 
sistency  in  their  attitude  on  the  cur-  trust  it  when  it  confessed  that  for  eight 
rency  question,"  but  they  had  favored  years  it  had  made  a  colossal  blunder  on 
the  double  standard  in  their  party  plat-  the  currency  question,  when  it  admitted 
forms  of  1884,  1888  and  1892.  In  con-  that  for  eight  years  it  had  been  wrong 
elusion,  he  warmly  commended  Judge  and  the  Republican  party  right?  Judge 
Parker,  congratulated  the  party  upon  Parker  had  capitulated  to  the  Repub- 
the  adoption  of  a  "  sane,  safe  and  licans  on  the  tariff  without  firing  a  single 
sound  "  platform,  and  begged  his  coun-  gun.  His  acceptance  speech  had  made 
trymen  to  "  guard  with  great  care  the  his  party's  attitude  toward  Trusts  pre- 
sacred  right  of  local  self-government,  cisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Republi- 
and  to  watch  with  jealous  eye  the  tend-  cans.  He  had  pointed  out  nothing  wrong 
ency  of  the  times  to  centralize  power  in  the  Republican  Philippine  poHcy,  nor 
in  the  hands  of  the  few."  In  a  letter  had  he  shown  wherein  he  would  change 
to  a  friend,  published  a  few  days  it.  He  had  prejudged  the  union  laborers 
later,  he  denied  that  he  had  ever  of  Colorado,  but  had  not  censured  the 
been  hostile  to  the  laboring  class.  Be-  unscrupulous  monopolists  who  had  cor- 
ing a  large  employer  of  labor,  he  had  rupted  the  Colorado  Legislature  to  defeat 
never  had  any  serious  trouble  with  his  the  people's  will.  The  Democratic  cam- 
employees.  He  had  never  discharged  paign  was  merely  an  unscrupulous  hunt 
a  man  for  belonging  to  a  union.  It  for  office.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Watson  de- 
was  not  true,  he  said,  that  he  had  in-  fended  the  Populist  platform,  dwelling 
stituted  proceedings  which  led  to  the  upon  its  demand  for  the  public  owner- 
granting  of  an  injunction  against  strik-  ship  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  and  for 
ers  by  Judge  Jackson ;  and  the  injunc-  an  income  tax,  and  its  opposition  to  na- 
tion in  question  did  not  relate  in  any  tional  bank  currency.  He  did  not  believe 
way  to  men  in  his  employ.  that ''  the  present  tyranny  of  the  corpora- 

^  tion,  the  monopoly,  and  the  autocracy  of 

Accepting  the  nomination  wealth  "    could    "  endure    forever." — In 

of  the  Populist  party,  Mr.  Missouri,  Senator  William  J.  Stone  has 

Thomas  E.  Watson  made  attacked  Mr.  Folk  in  signed  articles,  as- 

a  long  address  at  Cooper  Union,  in  New  serting  that  altho  the  latter  pretended  to 

York,  on  the  i8th.    He  attacked  both  the  oppose    the    nomination    of    Cook    and 

great  parties,  but  was  especially  severe  Allen,  the  machine  men  placed  on   the 

in    his    remarks    about    the    Democratic  State  ticket,  he  had  sought  an  alliance 

ticket.  Both  the  old  parties,  he  said,  were  with  them  before  the  convention.     Mr. 

now    financed    by    Wall    Street,    whose  Folk  replies,  denying  this,    and    saying 

servile  tools  they  were.     The  Republican  that  the  Senator  is  "  supporting  the  ticket 

party  was  the  champion  of  corporate  in-  with  a  knife,"  and  seeking  to  divert  the 

terests  and  special  privilege.   He  believed  public  mind  from  the  dominant  issue. — 

that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  "  a  brave,  honest  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  ex-Secre- 

and  conscientious  man,"  but  he  opposed  tary  Root  positively  and  finallv  declines 
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Negroes  Burned  at 
the  Stake 


to  l)c  a  tandidalc   for  tlic  otlici'  ol   ( i(jv 
crnor  of  New   York.     It  is  said  that  if 
the  nomination  should  be  mack',  he  would 
not  accc|)t  it. 

Jl 

T  h  r  trial  and  thr 
conviction  of  two 
negroes  at  States- 
borough,  (ia.,  last  week,  for  the  ninrder 
of  the  llodj^es  family — a  farmer,  his 
wife,  and  their  three  children  —were 
quickly  followed  by  the  burning  of  the 
l)risoners  at  the  stake.  Two  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  murder  when,  on  the 
15th,  William  Cato,  one  of  the  negroes, 
was  brought  to  trial.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  proceedings  the  Rev.  H.  A. 
I  lodges,  a  brother  of  the  murdered 
farmer,  prayed  for  an  unbiased  verdict 
and  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws  by 
the  people.  On  the  same  day  Cato  was 
found  guilty,  and  on  the  following  day 
Paul  Reed  was  convicted.  Both  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  September 
9th.  Reed  had  confessed,  and  his  wife 
had  given  conclusive  testimony  against 
both  of  these  men.  They  had  told  her 
the  whole  story,  and  she  had  washed 
their  bloody  clothes.  To  conceal  the 
crime  they  had  burned  the  farmer's 
house.  One  little  girl,  at  first  overlooked 
by  them,  had  been  discovered  behind  a 
trunk  and  had  sought  in  vain  to  buy  her 
life  with  five  cents,  all  the  money  she  had. 
The  court  and  the  two  prisoners — with  a 
dozen  of  their  associates  believed  to  have 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  crime — were 
guarded  by  two  companies  of  militia,  one 
from  Statesborough  and  the  other  from 
Savannah.  There  had  been  no  disorder, 
but  it  appears  that  the  lynching  had  been 
planned  before  the  trial.  After  sentence 
had  been  pronounced  the  prisoners  were 
taken  to  an  upper  room.  Seizing  two  of 
the  military  guards,  the  mob,  which  had 
quickly  formed,  took  away  their  rifles 
and  ascertained  by  examination  that 
these  arms  were  not  loaded.  It  is  as- 
serted that  by  order  of  their  commander, 
the  captain  from  Savannah,  the  soldiers 
had  been  deprived  of  their  cartridges  and 
directed  not  to  harm  any  one.  All  the 
other  guards  at  the  court  house  were  at 
once  seized  and  disarmed.  Cato  and 
Reed  were  then  taken  from  the  building 
to  a  place  in  the  forest  two  miles  away. 
This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They 
were  chained  to  a  tall  stump,  pine  wood 


was  luai>e(i  about  llu:ni,  and  twenty  gal- 
lons of  kerosene  were  j)Ourerl  over  their 
bodies.  There,  at  3  p.  m.,  after  an  hour's 
delay,  during  which  they  were  plujto- 
graphed,  the  two  men  were  burned  to 
death.  No  attempt  to  disguise  themselves 
was  made  by  the  lynchers,  among  whom 
were  prominent  citizens.  The  i)astor  of 
the  I'aptist  ("hurch  in  .Statesbr)rough  has 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Church  Commit- 
tee, with  the  purpose  of  asking  for  the 
I'xpulsion  of  some  of  the  lynchers.  Reerl 
told  a  story  about  a  secret  society,  the 
Before  Day  Club,  organized  for  murder 
and  robbery.  Two  negro  preachers,  he 
said,  were  members  of  it.  These  preach- 
ers have  left  Statesborough,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  Reed's  story  was  a  lie.  Af- 
ter the  lynching  the  court  released  twelve 
negroes  who  had  been  arrested  with 
Reed  and  Cato.  White  inen  followed  one 
of  these  and  killed  him  that  night.  The 
body  of  another  has  been  found.  Two 
inoffensive  negroes,  named  Roberts,  were 
shot  whil  asleep  in  their  beds,  but  they 
will  recover.  Governor  Terrell,  who  was 
in  St.  Louis,  has  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion.— At  Thomaston,  Ala.,  on  the  i6th, 
Rufus  Lessuer,  a.  negro,  held  for  at- 
tempted assault  upon  a  white  woman, 
was  taken  from  the  jail  and  lynched.  On 
the  20th,  at  Cordova,  Ala.,  a  negro  named 
Avery,  who  hac.  killed  the  town  marshal, 
was  taken  from  jail  and  shot  bv  a  mob. 

Last  Saturday  after- 
noon 1,000  miners, 
non-union  men,  came 
to  Cripple  Creek  from  their  work  in  the 
hills  and  set  out  to  deport  a  considerable 
number  of  union  men  and  other  persons 
obnoxious  to  them,  asserting  that  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  discovered.  From  the 
store  formerly  owned  openly  by  the  union 
(the  Western  Federation  of  Miners), 
and  now  conducted  by  a  corporation 
chartered  in  Montana,  they  took  the 
manager  and  his  clerks.  Others  captured 
and  borne  away  were  Frank  J.  Hangs, 
the  union's  attorney ;  ex-Deputy  District- 
Attorney  Cole,  Deputy  County  Clerk 
O'Neill,  the  president  of  the  Carpenters' 
Union  and  ex-Attomey-General  Engley. 
These  prisoners,  with  a  dozen  more,  were 
marched  out  of  town.  Some  were  sent 
under  guard  to  Florissant,  twenty  miles 
away,  and  others  to  Cafion  City.  All  cit- 
izens who  had  furnished  bonds  for  per- 
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sons  heretofore  arrested  were   required  notes.     When  payment  of  the  last  note 

to  withdraw  from  these  contracts.     The  was  made,  a  few  days  ago,  marked  bills 

jail  was  defended  against  the  mob,  but  were    used,  but    when  Weinseimer  was 

several    of    the    sheriff's    deputies    were  searched  these  were  not  found.    It  is  said 

made  prisoners.       Later   in   the  evening  that  the  District  Attorney  has  several  of 

the  union  store  was  looted.     The  action  the     notes. — In     Hartford,     where     the 

taken  by  the  non-union  miners  is  said  to  workiiien  in  the  building  trades  went  on 

have  been  planned  by  the  Mine  Owners'  strike   for   a   cause   which    we  explained 

Association   and   the   Citizens'   Alliance,  last  week,  and  were  then  locked  out,  a 

The  union's  store  had  been  bought  by  walking  delegate  named  George   Butler 

representatives    of    the     Federation     in  is   to  be   prosecuted   for  extorting  $ioo 

Butte,  and  the  concern  was  recently  in-  from   a    builder.      The    employers    there 

corporatecl   in   Montana.     The  Citizens'  have  quarreled    among  themselves,   and 

Alliance  forbade  miners  to  trade  at  the  their  association  has  sued  two  members 

store,  and  the  newspapers  were  not  per-  for  $5,000  each  because  they  declined  to 

mitted  to  print  its  advertisements.     Ow-  join  in  the  lockout. — The  employees  on 

ing  to  the   Montana  charter,  the  union  the  New  York  elevated  roads  threaten  to 

hopes   to   take   its   case   into   a    Federal  go  on  strike  unless  their  applications  for 

Court  by  applying  to  such  a  court  for  an  places  on  the  new  subway  have  priority 

injunction.  over  all  others  and  are  accepted  with  al- 

•^  lowance  for  seniority  in  their  present  em- 
Other  Labor  Further  efforts  made  by  ployment.  They  assert  that  what  they 
Controversies  ^^7°^  Harrison,  in  Chi-  ask  was  promised  last  year ;  the  company 
cago,  last  week,  to  settle  denies  that  such  a  promise  was  made, 
the  controversy  between  the  beef  packers  and  it  has  already  selected  three-quarters 
and  their  employees  on  strike  were  un-  of  the  number  of  men  needed,  from  ap- 
successful.  It  was  decided  by  the  Cor-  plicants  not  connected  with  the  elevated 
poration  Counsel  that  the  packers  were  service. — At  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
violating  the  building  and  health  laws  by  Works  wages  will  be  reduced  by  10  per 
lodging  the  new  men  in  their  packing  cent,  on  September  ist. — Trains  bearing 
houses.  This  encouraged  the  strikers,  non-union  men  to  Joseph  Leiter's  mines 
whose  leader,  President  Donnelly,  re-  at  Zeigler,  111.,  have  been  attacked  by 
marked  that  after  the  new  men  should  riflemen  in  ambush.  Many  shots  were 
have  left  work  to  seek  lodgings  outside  fired  at  a  train  on  the  i6th,  and  at  an- 
of  the  packers'  property  they  would  not  other  on  the  i8th.  Five  guards  were 
be  able  to  get  back  again.  On  the  night  wounded.  Mr.  Leiter  has  procured  for 
of  the  20th  there  was  a  lively  exchange  use  on  such  trains  a  steel  car  armed  with 
of  shots  between  a  carload  of  new  men,  a  machine  gun.  He  has  400  non-union 
leaving  the  yards,  and  a  party  of  strikers,  men  in  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and 
It  is  said  that  the  new  men  fired  first,  be-  Zeigler  resembles  a  fort.  Four  machine 
lieving  they  had  already  been  attacked,  guns  command  all  the  entrances,  and  an 
One  striker  was  killed  and  several  other  elevated  searchlight  throws  its  rays  upon 
persons  were  wounded.  On  the  19th  a  the  surrounding  country  for  a  distance 
non-union  man  was  found  unconscious  of  ten  miles, 
with  his  eyes  gouged  out.  In  New  York  '^ 
the  police  have  had  all  they  could  do  to  _,  pj^...  .^^^  An  order  from  Gover- 
protect  the  packers'  new  employees. —  ^islands'^"*  ^^^  Wright,  issued  on 
Philip  Weinseimer,  leader  of  the  striking  the  15th,  requires  the 
employees  of  the  builders  in  New  York,  concentration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
and  president  of  the  plumbers'  union,  has  Banos,  Catbalongan  and  Gandara 
been  arrested  and  indicted  for  such  ex-  River  districts  of  the  island  of  Samar. 
tortion  as  was  proved  in  the  cases  of  Sam  The  local  authorities  are  directed  to 
Parks  and  other  leaders  of  last  year's  quell  disturbances  there,  repress  roving 
great  strike.  One  Essig,  a  contractor  at  bands  of  natives  and  provide  shelter 
work  on  a  large  building,  asserts  that  and  food  for  the  reconcentrados.^  Ad- 
Weinseimer  required  him  to  pay  $2,700  vices  by  mail  say  that  the  inhabitants 
as  the  price  for  calling  off  a  strike —  of  twelve  districts  in  the  province 
$1,000  in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  six  of  Cavite    (Luzon)   were  concentrated 
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several  weeks  a^o. — A  \on^  petition 
addressed  lu  tlie  Tresideiit  lliionj^h  the 
agency  of  Secretary  Taft  has  been 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  lion 
orary  Commission  of  l*'ili|)inos,  who 
recently  arrived  in  this  country,  iive 
excepted,  the  name  of  Philippine  Com- 
missioner l\'ird()  de  1  avera  being  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  'This  petition  asks 
that  the  i)roposed  Legislative  Assem- 
bly bo  convened  **  as  soon  as  ])Ossible 
and  before  the  j)eriod  fixed  by  the 
lMiilipj)ine  act."  The  speedy  conven- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  says  the  petition, 
**  has  become  indispensable."  in  order 
that  proposed  laws  shall  be  fully  dis- 
cussed : 

"The  internal  revenue  law,  under  wliicli 
grievous  burdens  are  placed  upon  the  affected 
corporations  and  industries,  was  recently  en- 
acted by  the  Philippine  Civil  Commission 
against  the  unanimous  protest  of  all  classes  of 
society,  it  being  the  widespread  opinion  that 
the  high  rates  of  taxation  proposed  would  only 
make  more  difficult  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic interests  now  in  a  critical  condition,  and 
would  bring  no  perceptible  and  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  in  general.  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  this  general  and  unequivocal 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  law 
was  recently  enacted  without  essential  modi- 
fications, leading  to  a  renewed  protest  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  as  shown  by  telegrams  that  we 
have  received  from  Manila." 

It  is  also  urged  by  the  petitioners  that 
the  tariff  duties  on  Philippine  sugar 
and  tobacco  imported  into  the  States 
be  either  removed  or  greatly  reduced, 
because  both  of  these  products  have 
lost  the  markets  they  had  under  Span- 
ish rule,  and  this  loss  can  be  made  good 
only  by  facilitating  the  exportation  of 
these  staples  to  the  States. 

One  cause  of  the 
Panama  Govern- 
ment's protest 
against  our  Government's  interpretation 
of  the  Canal  Treaty  has  been  the  entry 
and  departure  of  merchant  vessels  from 
the  new  Zone  port  of  Ancon,  instead  of 
the  old  and  adjoining  port  of  Panama, 
which  thus  loses  port  fees.  A  British 
steamship  from  Valparaiso  recently  en- 
^  tered  at  Ancon  against  the  protests  of  the 
Panama  Government,  and  her  captain 
defied  a  squad  of  soldiers  sent  to  arrest 
him. — Shippers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  com- 


On  the  Isthmus  and 
South  of  It 


plain  oi  ilie  ixi.sting  contract  between 
the  I'anania  Railroad  Company  (now 
controlled  and  owned  by  our  Govcrn- 
menl)  and  the  Pacific  .Mail  Steamship 
Company,  a  contract  that  gives  a  trans- 
portation monojjoly  to  the  steamship 
com|)any  with  respect  to  all  goods  car- 
ried across  the  isthmus  on  the  railroad 
and  destined  for  (nir  i^acific  ports.  It 
was  designed  to  control  the  competition 
of  the  isthnnis  route  with  our  transcon- 
tinental railways.  Altho  the  Government 
now  owns  sixty-nine  seventieths  of  the 
railroad  stock,  it  appears  that  it  cannot 
terminate  the  contract  before  September 
1st,  1905,  because  it  cannot  elect  its  new 
board  of  directors  until  April  ist,  and  six 
months'  notice  will  then  be  required. — 
Minister  Bowcn  has  been  instructed  to 
demand  that  tlie  Venezuelan  Attorney- 
General  be  directed  to  ask  for  the  sus- 
jKUsion  of  the  Receiver  appointed  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  and  Bcrmudez 
Asphalt  Company,  and  a  restoration  of 
the  seized  property ,  pending  an  orderly 
consideration  of  the  issue  involved.  The 
court  will  not  convene  until  September 
15th.  It  is  reported  that  a  German 
squadron  will  arrive  at  La  Guayra  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  Two  British  war 
ships  have  arrived  at  Trinidad  and  are 
awaiting  orders  prior  to  their  departure 
for  Venezuelan  waters. — In  Paraguay 
the  revolutionists  appear  to  control  the 
situation.  The  Minister  of  War  has 
fallen  into  their  hands.  At  last  accounts, 
Asuncion  was  at  their  mercy,  had  been 
bombarded  once,  and  was  soon  to  suffer 
from  a  second  and  more  determined  at- 
tack. 

^     The      Protestant 

The  Protestants  on  the     ^^^^^^  ^^  p^^^^^ 
Separation  of  Church       .^    i^^enselv    COn- 

and  State  m  France  ,    „i    ',  .    ,1  « 

cerned  about  the 

seemingly  unavoidable  separation  of 
State  and  Church,  which  is  indeed  not 
the  official  program  of  any  political  or 
ecclesiastical  party,  but  has  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  been  made  al- 
most inevitable.  Some  of  the  Protes- 
tant leaders  look  upon  the  matter  \yith 
a  feeling  akin  to  fear  and  trembling. 
Especially  are  the  representatives^  of 
the  leading  charitable  associations 
worried  about  their  deficits.  The 
Paris   Mission   Societv   is   short  200,000 
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fraucb;  the  Kvaii^elists  of  French 
Colonies,  ii,54-J  francs;  the  Suciete 
Central,  of  47,000  francs ;  the  Societe 
biblique  de  France,  of  41,000  francs, 
lluw  is  this  to  be  made  g:oo(l  if  the  State 
withdraws  its  annual  budget  of  one 
and  a  half  million?  Then,  too,  how 
are  many  of  the  pastors  to  get  their 
salaries?  Others,  again,  are  ready  to 
welcome  the  separation.  One  move- 
ment of  this  kind  is  headed  by  Pasteur 
Frank  Piroux,  who  regards  this 
change  demanded  by  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  is  even  en- 
thusiastic in  advocating  it.  Others  are 
making  provisions  to  meet  the  crisis. 
A  Cofuniission  preparatoire  de  federation 
has  been  organized  and  has  already 
prepared  a  program  for  a  union  of  the 
different  churches  when  the  separation 
has  taken  place.  This  program  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Christianisme  au  XX 
Sihie,  and  contains  six  articles,  which 
show  that  it  is  to  be  a  federation  with 
the  recognition  of  the  doctrinal 
status  quo  of  the  different  Churches, 
something  akin  to  the  ''  Ausschuss  "  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Germany 
organized  some  months  ago.  The 
initiative  in  this  agitation  was  taken 
by  the  Synod  of  Clairac,  and  aims 
first  at  a  union  of  the  Egliscs  litres. 
More  conservative  circles  hesitate.  The 
Pasteur  Saillens,  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  declares  in  the  Echo  de  la  vcrite, 
that  he  and  his  friends  will  refuse  to 
enter  into  an  organization  which  does 
not  even  recognize  the  dogmatical 
principles  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
especially  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Vic  nouvelle  declares  that 
the  salary  question  will  be  a  moment- 
ous matter,  when  the  separation 
comes,  as  the  congregations  will  not 
make  up  what  the  State  has  withheld. 
The  proposal  accordingly  to  tax  the 
members  finds  advocates,  and  it  is  com- 
puted that  fully  two  million  francs 
would  have  to  be  raised  in  this  way 
annually.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  Commission  Permancnte  "  appeals  to 
the  faithful  in  a  special  circular  letter, 
to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  separation 
by  a  renewal  of  faith  and  Christian 
life,  and  asks  the  Commission  Fraternelle 
to  influence  the  Government  to  insure 


the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Church 
when  tlie  change  comes. 

^^    ^.  .     The   details  of  the  opera- 

Thc   Siege  of        .  1        .      r>      .^      a    i.i 

^  *  tions    about    Port    Arthur 

Port   Arthur  ^    .  r 

are  very  uncertam,  tor 
there  are  no  reports  from  neutral  war 
correspondents  and  no  information  is 
given  out  from  the  Japanese  headquar- 
ters. Extracts  from  General  Stoessel's 
reporls,  judiciously  selected  and  cen- 
sored, are  given  out  at  St.  Petersburg  a 
week  or  two  late,  and  contain  only  ac- 
counts of  Japanese  repulses  with  terrible 
loss,  and  assurances  of  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  garrison.  Ships  at  sea 
beyond  the  zone  of  the  mines  report  an 
almost  continuous  and  heavy  bombard- 
ment of  the  forts  and  town  by  the  Japan- 
ese, with  little  reply  from  the  Russian 
guns.  The  only  other  source  of  news  is 
the  Chinese  junks,  which  run  the  block- 
ade and  cross  to  Che-Foo.  The  refugees 
and  traders  from  these  have,  of  course, 
little  knowledge  of  the  military  move- 
ments, and  their  rumors  are  more  excit- 
ing than  convincing.  The  general  move- 
ments of  the  Japanese  and  the  positions 
held  by  them  are,  however,  pretty  well 
established,  and  it  can  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  map  that  the  Japanese 
have  now  completed  the  investment  of 
the  fortress  from  sea  to  sea,  their  lines 
extending  from  Takhe  Bay  on  the  east 
to  the  Liau-tie-shan  promontory  south  of 
i  igeon  Bay  on  the  west  at  a  distance 
of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  Russian  for- 
tifications. None  of  the  chain  of  the 
main  defenses  encircling  the  port  has 
been  captured  at  the  time  this  issue  goes 
to  press.  The  main  movement  of  the 
Japanese  has  been  effected  by  the  right 
wing,  wliich 'began  its  operations  by  an  at- 
tack on  the  Wolf  Hills  July  25th.  This 
position  had  to  be  taken  because,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  figures  given  on  the 
map,  it  is  the  highest  point  north  of  the 
city,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  the  penin- 
sula dominating  the  railroad.  This  was 
evacuated  by  the  Russians  on  July  30th. 
The  Japanese  then  occupied  the  hills  near 
Suei-sze-ying,  on  which  they  erected  two 
forts  to  protect  the  further  advance  of  the 
right  wing.  Pali-chw^ang  was  also  forti- 
fied, but,  according  to  later  reports,  the 
Japanese  were  obliged  to  abandon  this 
point  on  account  of  the  enfilading  fire 
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fruin  llic  Kcckvvaii  and  AiUszshaii  forts 
on  cacli  side.  The  next  point  occnijicd 
was  I'aliu  Iciatun,  and  the  hi^ht  uf  Takii- 
shan  southeast  of  this,  unmarked  on 
the  map.  Louisa  Bay  was  then  taken,  and 
(luring  this  past  week  the  Japanese  army, 
witli  tlie  aid  of  tlie  lli'et,  has  captured  all 
tlie  forts  around  IMj^eon  Ray,  and  has 
passed  south  alon^  the  coasl  nearly  or 
(|uite  to  Liau-tie-shan.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th  the  Japanese  sent  to  Lieutenant - 


(jcncral  StucsscI  an  ufTcr  to  remove  the 
non-comkitants  from  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  allow  the  garrison  to  march  out 
with  all  the  honorb  of  war  and  join  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin,  on  condition  that  Port 
Arthur  and  all  the  ships  in  the  hart^jr 
he  immediately  surrendtred.  ^jeneral 
Stoesscl  is  reported  to  have  received  the 
|)r()posal  to  surrender  with  a  furious  out- 
i)urst  of  anger.  Ihe  city  can  now  be 
reached   from  almost  every  flirectioii  by 


Map  of  Port  Arthur  and  Vicinity,  Showing  the   Progress  of  rhe   Siege 
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the  shells  of  the  Japanese.  Fires  are  fre 
qiient,  and  many  buildings  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  people  are  living  in  bomb- 
proofs.  As  soon  as  the  fortifications  and 
garrison  are  considered  snfticiently  weak- 
ened by  the  bombardment  a  general  as- 
sault will  probably  be  ordered,  for  which, 
it  is  estimated,  60,000  Japanese  troops 
are  available.  Thirty  regiments  have 
been  sent  from  General  Oku's  army  to  re- 
inforce tlie  besiegers. 


The  Scattered 
Fleet 


The  Russian  cruiser 
"  Novik,"  which  escaped 
during  the  engagement 
of  August  loth  and  was  trying  to  en- 
ter Vladivostok  by  passing  around  the 
Japanese  islands  to  the  eastward,  was 
pursued  by  the  Japanese  protected 
cruisers  "  Chitose  "  and  "  Tsushima  " 
and  sunk  near  Kovsakovsk  on  Sag- 
halien  Island  on  the  morning  of  August 
20th.  The  "  Novik  "  was  badly  in- 
jured and  ran  ashore.  There  was  no 
loss  of  life  on  the  Japanese  vessels,  but 
the  "  Tsushima  "  was  hit  once  in  the 
coal  bunkers. — The  Russian  cruiser 
**  Diana  "  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of 
Saigon,  French  Indo-China.  The 
French  Foreign  Office  announces  that 
the  laws  of  neutrality  will  be  strictly 
observed. — The  Japanese  Government 
refuses  to  admit  any  error  in  capturing 
the  "  Ryeshitelni  "  in  the  neutral  port 
of  Che-Foo.  The  Japanese  claim  that 
by  using  the  port  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  the  enemy  the  Russian  war  ship 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  neutrality 
of  China  and  this  justified  the  entrance 
of  the  Japanese  ships  to  remove  the 
"  Ryeshitelni  "  and  restore  the  violated 
neutrality  of  the  port.  It  is  reported 
that  China  has  agreed  to  the  Russian 
demands,  and  will  grant  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  "  Ryeshitelni  "  and 
degrade  the  Chinese  admiral  and  the 
Taotai,  or  governor,  for  failing  to  pro- 
tect it. — The  Russian  cruiser  *'  As- 
kold "  and  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
"  Grozovoi  "  have  remained  in  the 
harbor  of  Shanghai  making  repairs, 
notwithstanding  the  demand  of  the 
Taotai  that  they  either  leave  the  port 
or  disarm.  The  Taotai  notified  the 
American  Consul-General,  Mr.  Good- 
now,  as  dean  of  the  consular  body,  that 
China  cannot  protect  the  foreign  set- 


tlements nor  compel  the  Russian  ves 
sels  to  obey  the  rules  of  neutrality. 
The  *'  Askold  "  is  docked  near  the 
warehouses  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, which  are  valued  at  over  $1,000,- 
000.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  August 
2 1st,  a  Japanese  destroyer  cleared  for 
action,  passed  Woo-Sung  at  full  speed 
and  started  up  river  toward  Shanghai. 
The  American  destroyer  *'  Chauncey  " 
at  once  followed  and  took  a  position 
between  the  Japanese  ship  and  "  As- 
kold," thus  protecting  the  Russian  ves- 
sel and  the  dock.  It  is  stated  by 
Rear-Admiral  Sterling,  in  command  of 
the  American  squadron  at  Shanghai, 
that  the  *'  Chauncey "  went  up  the 
river  to  carry  dispatches,  and  that  her 
movements  had  no  connection  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Japanese  destroyer. — The 
"  Rossia  "  and  "  Gromoboi,"  which  are 
all  that  are  left  o'  the  Vladi- 
vostok squadron,  were  very  badly  in- 
jured in  the  fight  with  Admiral  Kami- 
mura  in  the  Korean  Strait.  The  for- 
mer was  hit  in  the  hull  eleven  times 
and  the  latter  had  six  holes  on  the 
water  line.  Half  of  the  officers  and 
40  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  fight. — Prince  Ouk- 
tomsky's  five  battle  ships  and  the 
cruiser  "  Pallada  "  are  at  Port  Arthur. 


-,,     „  General    von    Trotha    has 

The  Herrero       ^      ,,  11  r, 

^_,  finally      succeeded,      aiter 

many  months  of  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  sup- 
plies, in  gathering  his  forces  for  an  ener- 
getic attack  on  the  Herreros  in  the  Wa- 
terberg  Mountains  in  German  Southwest 
Africa,  and  has  i'^iflxted  a  signal  defeat 
on  the  natives.  The  position  they  occu- 
pied was  a  strong  one,  a  plain  of  about 
250,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains, only  approachable  by  difficult 
passes.  Here  were  gathered  6,000  fight- 
ing men  with  their  women  and  children, 
and  some  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  150,- 
000  sheep  and  goats.  The  Germans  num- 
bered about  2,000  men.  The  attack  was 
made  in  the  night,  and  fighting  contin- 
ued all  the  next  day.  Five  Gennan  of- 
ficers and  19  men  were  killed  and  six 
officers  and  52  men  wounded.  The  old 
chief,  Samuel  Maherero,  is  reported  to  be 
very  despondent,  and  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  in  having  the  Bible  read  to  him. 


Facts  and  Phases  of  the  Cuban  ()uestion 

BY   BISHOP   WARRKN  A.   CANDLhH,  D.D. 

FUR  the  seventh  time   1    have  visited  exempting   members   of   Congress    from 

Cuba.  ilie   onhnary   proeesses   of   trial    by    the 

The  changes — most  of  them  lur  courts,    and    making    them   amenable   to 

the  better — since  my  visit  in  the  autunm  ihc  Supreme  Court  only.     It  grew  out  of 

of  1898,  are  marvelous.  a  homicide  by  Congressman  Corona,  of 

The  streets  of  Havana  are  clean,  and  Santiago.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  are  as  as  a  piece  of  class  legislation,  entirely  in- 
good  as  in  any  city  of  the  same  size  of  compatible  with  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
which  I  have  any  knowledge.  In  1898  lican  form  of  government.  Congress- 
the  city  was  one  of  the  foulest  in  the  man  Corona  has  begun  a  four  years'  term 
world,  and  yellow  fever  victims  died  on  in  the  penintentiary  for  his  crime.  Would 
the  streets.  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  case 

The  order  is  good,  and  life  and  prop-  of  an  American  Congressman,   charged 

erty  are  as  secure  here  as  anywhere.  with  a  homicide,  have  been  more  swift 

The  administration  of  President  and  unfaltering  in  our  own  country? 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  is  commended  Again,  President  Palma vetoed  the  Lot- 
on  all  sides.  In  May  the  new  Gov-  tery  bill.  This  was  an  act  of  even  great- 
ernment  was  two  years  old.  It  has  dis-  er  courage.  The  Spanish  traditions  con- 
appointed  all  the  fears  and  exceeded  all  cerning  lotteries,  the  habits  and  spirit  of 
the  hopes  which  were  felt  on  account  of  most  Cuban  men  as  to  gambling  by  lot- 
it  at  the  outset  of  its  existence.  tery     and     otherwise,     were     combined 

The  impression  gathered  from  talking  against  him ;  yet  he  withstood  them  all 
with  men  of  all  classes  here,  including  and  forbade  by  veto  the  creation  of  a 
both  Cubans  and  Americans,  is  that  lottery  under  Cuban  law. 
President  Palma  is  not  a  brilliant  man.  The  conduct  of  the  Cuban  President 
as  the  word  goes,  but  a  wise,  prudent  and  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  act  of  Gen- 
honest  man.  The  people  have  confidence  eral  Wood  in  granting  a  ten-year  conces- 
in  his  moral  qualities,  sion  to  that  shameless  institution  of  gam- 
Some  of  the  Cubans  think  he  is  a  lit-  bling,  the  Jai  Alai  Company.  This  con- 
tie  "  too  Americanized."  His  long  resi-  cession  General  Wood  granted  just  three 
dence  in  the  United  States  has  taught  days  before  turning  over  the  govern- 
him  lessons  in  government  which  they  ment  to  President  Palma.  Within  the 
perhaps  have  not  yet  so  clearly  discerned,  same  brief  period  he  w^as  offered  and  re- 

But  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  ceived  a  $5,cxdo  present,  which  all  par- 

this  and  kindred  prejudices  which  some  ties  in  Havana  with  whom  I  have  talked 

entertain   against   him,   it   remains   true  assert  was  purchased  by  the  men  of  the 

that  his  people  have  faith  in  his  honesty  Jai  Alai  Company.     The  pleas  made  in 

not  unlike  the  confidence  the  people  of  abatement    by    the    friends    of    General 

the  United  States  have  for  the  sincerity  Wood  in  the  United  States  are  laughed 

and    downright    straightforwardness    of  to  scorn   here,   and   with   justice   as   it 

Mr.  Cleveland.     The  Cuban  people  be-  seems  to  me.     The  Jai  Alai  institution 

lieve  that  "  Don  Tomas  "  will  not  lie  nor  is  one  of  the  meanest  forms  of  gambling, 

steal  nor  permit  political   corruption  to  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  city  of 

flourish  around  him.  the  United   States   for  one  hour.     Nor 

He  has  used  the  veto  power  with  wis-  \vould  it  be  tolerated  by  the  Cuban  Con- 
dom and  firmness.  stress  and  President  Palma  if  they  could 

In  one  instance  he  vetoed  what  was  help  themselves.  But  when  they  have  in- 
known  as  the  "  Corona  law,"  a  statute  dicated  a  purpose  to  undo  the  nefarious 
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concession  the  Piatt  Amendment  has 
been  shaken  in  their  faces,  and  they  have 
been  told  it  is  an  act  of  the  "  intervening 
government,"  which  is  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  that  famous  amendment. 

Cuiild  anything  reflect  more  discredit- 
ably upon  our  Government  than  that  it 
shuuld  be  placed  in  such  a  position  of 
sponsorship  for  a  gambling  concern 
which  the  Cuban  Government  would  de- 
stroy if  it  had  a  free  hand?  Was  the 
Piatt  Amendment  designed  to  be  per- 
verted to  such  base  ends?  Cannot  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  some 
act  of  modification  or  statute  of  con- 
struction of  the  Piatt  Amendment  give 
the  Cuban  Government  enough  freedom 
of  action  to  extirpate  this  abomination? 
Shall  our  Government  be  disgraced  and 
the  Cuban  people  damaged  for  ten  long 
years  by  the  continuance  of  this  detest- 
able franchise  and  the  maintenance  of 
this  den  of  blacklegs? 

A  Congressional  committee  ought  to 
be  sent  to  Havana  to  investigate  this 
whole  transaction,  and  report  a  remedy. 
Our  country  cannot  afford  to  occupy  any 
such  position  as  it  now  occupies  in  this 
matter. 

Scarcely  less  reprehensible  is  the  set- 
tlement made  by  General  Wood  of  the 
property  question  between  the  Cuban 
people  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Cuban  Congress  is  warned  in  the 
name  of  the  Piatt  Amendment  that  it 
cannot  rectify  the  wrong  involved  in  that 
transaction.  No  honest  man  would  have 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  robbed  of 
one  penny  to  which  it  is  rightfully  en- 
titled, and  no  honest  Catholic  would  wish 


his  Church  to  receive  into  its  possession 
a  corrupt  centavo.  Yet  it  scarcely  admits 
of  a  doubt  that  property  which  justly  be- 
longs to  the  Cuban  Government  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
for  its  use  the  Government  must  pay  a 
large  monthly  rental.  When  the  Cuban 
Congress  would  take  hold  of  the  matter 
it  is  confronted  with  the  Piatt  Amend- 
ment ! 

Was  the  Piatt  Amendment  designed 
for  any  such  purpose  ?  I  dare  say  its  dis- 
tinguished author  and  the  American 
Congress  never  for  once  dreamed  of  such 
an  application  of  it. 

The  amendment,  which  was  designed 
for  wise  and  good  ends,  and  which  ought 
to  have  become  the  embodiment  of  the 
noblest  impulses  of  the  American  people 
with  reference  to  the  relations  of  our 
Government  with  the  Cuban  Republic, 
will  be  made  odious  if  it  is  made  the  im- 
pregnable shelter  for  the  defense  of  these 
inexcusable  acts  of  General  Wood. 

By  some  act  of  Congress,  or  supple- 
mental treaty,  our  Government  should 
without  delay  rid  itself  of  the  discredit 
which  rests  upon  it  by  reason  of  these 
transactions.  It  cannot  afford  to  inflict 
a  gambling  concern  on  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple, and  put  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Cu- 
ban Congress  a  property  question  which 
that  body  has  the  right  to  settle  for  itself. 
Such  intervention  upon  our  part  de- 
grades us  as  truly  as  it  damages  Cuba. 
It  amounts  to  the  oppression  of  a  peo- 
ple for  whose  liberty  we  professed  to  in- 
tervene, and  the  corruption  of  a  nation 
for  whose  elevation  we  have  expended 
vast  sums  and  precious  lives. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Francis    Petrarch.     From  a  Print  After  Rafaelle  Morghen.    Engraved  by  Hob't  Hart 


Petrarch's  Six  Hundredth   Birthday 


BY  KLYDA   RICHARDSON  STEEGE 


AREZZO,  with  its  old,  gray  streets 
and  walls,  cannot  have  changed 
very  materially  since  on  that 
twentieth  of  July,  1304,  was  born  the 
baby  whose  mind  and  heart  in  after 
years  revolutionized  the  literary  world. 
Here,  in  the  same  city  which  once  shel- 
tered Dante,  was  offered  a  home  to  the 
father  of  Petrarch,  another  exile  from 
Florence ;  and  here,  on  a  night  when 
this  same  father  was  joining  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  re-enter  the  city 
which  had  expelled  him,  the  little 
Francesco  began  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  very  house 


in  which  Petrarch  was  born  cannot  be 
determined,  owing  to  changes  and  res- 
torations in  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  archives  of  the  city 
prior  to  the  year  1384  are  missing.  But 
the  street  and  neighborhood  are  known 
certainly,  and  so,  when  we  assisted  in 
putting  up  a  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the 
supposed  house,  we  could  be  sure  that 
it  was  nearly  the  right  one,  at  any  rate, 
and  that  the  venerable  walls  may  have 
been,  after  all,  those  which  sheltered  the 
famous  baby. 

It   is   doubtful   whether   the   Petrarch 
Congress  held  during  three  mornings  of 
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this  memorable  week  arrived  at  any 
really  new  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
works,  or  threw  any  fresh  light  on  what 
was  'already  known  abont  him,  but  it 
served  to  call  forth  a  number  of  interest- 
ing speeches,  in  many  languages,  and 
to  increase  the  friendly  feeling  between 
the  visitors  and  their  hosts  of  Arezzo 

On  the  first  morning  the 
Count  of  Turin  was  pres- 
ent, representing  with  dig- 
nity and  grace  the  House 
of  Savoy.  Seated  on  the 
stage  were  the  delegates 
from  various  places,  sev- 
eral college  professors  from 
America,  two  or  three  from 
England,  representatives 
from  Hungary,  Austria 
and  France,  as  well  as  from 
Sardinia  in  the  south  of 
Italy  to  Piedmont  in  the 
north.  Behind  them  hung 
the  French  tricolor,  the 
Union  Jack,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  intertwined  with 
the  red,  white  and  green 
of  "  this  young  free  land 
of  Italy."  The  house  rang 
with  shouts  of  "  Ewiva  la 


Francia,"  "  Ewiva  I' Italia,"  "  Ewiva 
Savoia."  Then  the  Count  of  Turin 
bowed  and  smiled,  the  Ijand  broke  out 
into  the  **  Marcia  Reale,"  and  the  school 
boys  waved  their  banners  until  the  colors 
danced  and  confused  themselves  in  a 
brave  bewilderment. 

b'or  beauty  and  interest  the  "  festa 
storica  "  easily  carried  off  the 
prize  of  the  week's  doings. 
This  represented  the  fete 
given  in  honor  of  Petrarch 
when,  in  1350,  he  came  in 
triumph  to  his  native  city. 
The  real  performance  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  pic- 
turesque than  its  present  re- 
vival. 

It  was  held  in  the  great 
"  prato,"  or  field  at  the  edge 
of  the  town,  and  began  toward 
seven  o'clock,  when  the 
shadows  were  growing  long, 
and  the  moon  shone  clear  in 
the  fair  evening  sky. 

Every  costume  had  been 
carefully  copied  from  o  1  d 
pictures,    and     the     long 
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A  Fourteenth  Century  Group 


procession  as  it  wound  around  the  field 
might  have  stepped  from  the  frescoes  of 
Benozzo  Gozzoli.  First  came  the  heralds, 
followed  by  trumpeters  and  pipers, 
standard  bearers  and  the  Podesta.  Af- 
ter him,  his  family,  then  other  dignitaries 
in  robes  of  office,  pages,  judges,  captains, 
priors  and  scholars  in  long,  flowing 
mantles  and  scarlet  caps  like  that  of 
Dante  in  the  Bargello  portrait.  Fi- 
nally came  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca 
himself,  on  a  white  horse  led  by 
pages,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  looking 
extremely  pleased  with  everything.  Fol- 
lowing him  came  "  noble  Romans," 
soldiers  and  a  crowd  of  the  people,  fin- 
ished ofiF  by  a  mob  of  little  boys,  regular 
street  urchins  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who. 
in  spite  of  their  antique  dress,  ran  and 
shouted  as  boys  of  all  ages  always  do. 

The  whole  company,  having  made  a 
detour  of  the  field,  seated  itself  at  one 
side,  and  the  soldiers  in  armor  came  on 
at  full  gallop,  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
their  skill  in  an  old  game,  very  popular 
in  medieval  times.  This  was  the  ''  Joust 
of  the  Saracen,"  and  consisted  in  tilting 
with  wooden  lances  at  a  huge  figure  of  a 
Moor,  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 


"  A  Moor,"  as  an  Italian  writer  says, 
**  because  the  Moors  were  the  enemies 
of  all  Christian  and  of  knights  partic- 
ularly." These  modern  knights  of 
Arezzo  were  picked  cavalry  soldiers 
from  Florence,  and  the  exhibition  they 
gave  of  riding  and  keeping  rather  restive 
horses  under  control  was  something  of 
which  to  be  proud.  But  the  dusk  was  in- 
creasing, and  the  moonlight  was  growing 
bright,  and  night  would  soon  shut  down 
over  everything.  So  now  a  chorus,  se- 
lected from  the  quaintly  dressed  throng, 
began  to  sing  the  words  and  music  which 
had  been  composed  in  praise  of  the  genius 
of  Petrarch.  This  music,  changing 
abruptly  from  a  minor  strain  to  one  of 
joyous  gayety,  which  again  rose  and  fell 
to  die  out  softly  and  almost  sadly  on  the 
quiet  evening  air,  had  an  indescribable 
and  enchanting  effect.  As  the  light 
grew  more  dim,  the  whole  scene,  with 
its  strange  colors  and  accessories,  and 
sounds  of  music,  was  like  a  dream,  and 
seems  so  to  me  now  as  I  recall  it. 

The  next  morning  all  the  invited 
guests  of  Arezzo  went  by  special  train 
and  carriage  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Poppi,   where,   in   the   ruined   but   now 
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partially  restored  castle  of  the  Guidi,  we 
were  entertained  and  welcomed  where 
Dante  was  once  a  guest.  We  were  taken 
to  the  remarkable  library  of  Poppi, 
which,  in  this  town  so  small  and  so  old, 
is  a  wonderful  thing  to  find,  were  it  not 
that  the  whole  of  Tuscany  is  so  full  of 
treasures  of  long  ago  learning  and  art 
that   nothing  seems  very  surprising. 

This  is,  of  course,  all  Dante  country, 
and  we  drove  on,  full  of  memories  of  his 
exile  years,  to  the  historic  castle  of  Ro- 
mena,  where  he  passed  many  days  of 
waiting  and  longing,  gazing  out  over  the 
Casentino,  the  valley  through  which  runs 
the  Arno  down  to  Florence,  whose  closed 
gates  will  never  open  to  let  him  in. 


Our  host,  Count  Goretti,  the  owner  of 
the  castle,  offered  its  hospitality  to  us. 
and  in  the  long  unused  courtyard  at  one 
side  of  the  great,  ruined  towers  we  sat, 
under  an  improvised  roof  of  green 
houghs,  and  ate  and  drank  and  listened  to 
speeches.  Behind  and  beneath  stretched 
the  wonderful  prospect  of  this  beautiful 
Tuscan  country,  and  we  turned  from  the 
present  Italy  back  to  the  memories  of  the 
great  men  and  the  great  past  which  hung 
over  the  scene.  Then  a  fresh  toast 
brought  us  back  again  to  the  liberty  and 
patriotism  of  united  Italy,  and  to  the 
pleasant  friendships  formed  during  the 
days  in  Arezzo. 

Alassio,  Riviera  di  Ponente,  Italy. 


® 


Captured  by  Moorish   Brigands 

BY  CROMWELL  VARLEY 

[The  .story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Perdicaris  by  Raisuli's  band  has  nowhere  been  so 
well  told  as  in  this  article  by  his  stepson,  Mr.  Varley,  who  was  captured  with  him.  The  1 
accompanying  picture  of  Mr.  Perdicaris  in  Greek  costume  was  taken  some  years  ago. — 
Editor.  ] 


ON   Monday,   May   i6th,    1904,   Mr. 
Perdicaris  and  his  family,  which 
included     the     writer,     left     El 
Minzah,  our  house,  just  outside  the  walls 
of  Sangus,  to  spend,  as  we  fondly  im- 
agined, a  peaceful  summer  at  Nidonia. 
On  the   following  Wednesday  evening, 
while  sitting  in  the  drawing  room  con- 
versing after  dinner,  we  were  startled  by 
piercing  shrieks  issuing  from  the  serv- 
ants' quarters.   We  imagined  a  servants' 
quarrel  to  be  taking  place,  a  not  unknown 
occurrence  with  our  cosmopolitan  staff, 
and   running  round  to  intervene   found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  Raisuli's  moun- 
taineers, who  had  entered  the  house  by 
the    back    door    and    occupied    the    ap- 
proaches to  the  servants'  quarters.    Va- 
rious  means   were   adopted   to   impress 
upon  us  the  futility  of  resistance,  and  we 
soon    found    ourselves    at    the    soldiers' 
lodge,   our  horses  being  already  there. 
Raisuli  handed  to  one  of  our  soldiers  a 
letter  for  Hadj  Mohamed  Torses,  the 
Sultan's  representative  at  Tangier,  and 
saying  in  a  tragic  voice  that  would  have 


put  to  shame  some  of  our  accomplished 
artists,  "  I  am  Raisuli !  "  We  mounted 
and  set  forth  on  a  ride  which  proved  to 
be  one  of  over  26  hours. 

I  ascertained  during  our  sojourn 
among  the  Beni  Aroos  that  Raisuli  and 
his  mountaineers'*^came  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  house  during  the  night  of 
the  17th,  and  lay  concealed  during  the 
day  among  the  brushwood  outside  our 
property,  which  he  entered  after  night- 
fall on  the  1 8th.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  in  connivance  with  some 
if  not  all  of  our  natives,  as  neither  our 
dogs  nor  our  peacocks,  the  which  give 
rise  on  ordinary  occasions  to  the  weird- 
est sounds  on  the  slightest  possible 
provocation,  gave  us  the  slightest  warn- 
ing. I  am  convinced  that  had  we  been 
warned,  and  fired  but  one  shot  before 
Raisuli  and  his  men  entered  the  house, 
they  would  have  fled.  This  shot,  how- 
ever, was  not  fired,  and  consequently  we 
spent  over  five  weeks  in  the  hills  of  the 
l^eni  Aroos. 

On  leaving  our  property  we  crossed 
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the  road  (li.il  niiis  from  'I'anji^icr  to  tin* 
H^lil house  at  Cape  Sparlel,  and  rode 
down  (he  niomitainside.  Tinnlihnj^  into 
water  courses,  over  howlders  and  hreak- 
in^T^  through  tlie  hrnshwood  in  Ihc  dark, 
we  gained  the  ])lain  helow,  and  after  a 
hurried  and  whispered  consultation 
anionf^  our  captors,  struck  across  the 
open  country  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
Raisuli  took  us  hy  a  round-ahout  road 
in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possihle  vil- 
laj^cs,  plow  lands  .ind  places  where  we 
niiqht  meet  peoi)le, 
and  he  showed  an 
almost  feverish 
haste  to  push  along 
until  w  c  had 
crossed  the  borders 
of  the  Beni  Aroos 
territory.  In  fact, 
the  few  short  halts 
made  during  the 
night  and  the  fol- 
lowing forenoon 
and  early  after- 
noon were  grudg- 


lon  Perdicaris  in  Greek  Costume 


ingly  conceded  at 
my  insistence  on 
behalf  of  my  com- 
panion, whose  fa- 
tigue and  stiffness, 
aggravated  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse, 
rendered  rest  ab- 
solutely indispen- 
sable. There  were 
times  when  I  al- 
most despaired  of 
getting  him  fur- 
ther. 

During  the 
morning  we  wrote  a  note,  which  Rai- 
suli sent  back  to  Tangier  for  us, 
and  later  we  had  a  short  rest  and  a 
little  bread  and  muddy  water,  our  only 
provisions  during  the  journey.  About 
4  o'clock  we  crossed  the  border  of  the 
Beni  Aroos,  and  coming  to  a  halt  we 
spent  a  much  needed  half  hour  beneath 
magnificent  evergreen  oaks  and  among 
some  grand  rock  work,  a  most  charm- 
ing spot,  visited,  however,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  under  anything  but 
engaging  circumstances. 

A  long  climb  by  an  execrable  road 
brought  us  to  a  pass  among  rocky 
peaks  of  great  wildness,  and  in  keeping 


with  the  rough  mountaineers  accom- 
panying us.  Wc  filed  through  this  pass 
and  then  eommenccd  a  long  descent 
down  a  rugg(<l  rr^ad,  until,  l<-aving  a  vil- 
lage on  our  right,  wc  came  to  a  halt  on 
some  f)asture  land  along  the  U>f)t  hills 
we  had  traversed.  Here  we  rcsterl  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  a  short 
ride  through  the  moonlit  landscape 
brought  us  to  Tserredan. 

Wc  were  shown   into  a   Moorish  hut 
•  f  two  rooms,  with  thatched  roof  and  mud 

flf)ors.  The  inner 
one,  a  room  of 
about  ten  feet  by 
eight,  harl  a  raised 
floor  and  a  ceiling 
of  mud  carried  on 
canes  and  rough 
joists  so  low  that 
we  could  not  stand 
up  in  it.  There 
was  a  small  un- 
glazed  window 
with  wooden  shut- 
ter, and  a  cranky 
door  about  four 
feet  high  between 
it  and  the  outer 
room,  which  served 
indifferently  as  our 
kitchen  and  bath- 
room, and  bedroom 
for  the  Moorish 
servant  who  had 
voluntarilv  accom- 
panied us.  As  a 
bathroom  it  left 
much  to  be  desired, 
the  mud  floor  un- 
der the  process  of 
bathing  out  of  a  leaky  camp  kettle  be- 
coming an  ever  increasing  quagmire. 

The  Friday  following  our  unceremoni- 
ous departure  from  the  family  circle 
brought  us  our  first  mule  load  of  stores, 
and  letters  from  home  telling  us  that  all 
were  well,  and  our  one  real  trouble,  our 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  those  we  had  left 
behind,  was  removed ;  and  such  was  their 
consideration  for  us  that  we  were,  until 
our  return,  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  not  even  been  touched. 

Mattresses  and  bedding  soon  followed, 
and  the  swarms  of  vermin  that  shared 
our  quarters  with  us  began  to  give  way 
before  the  use  of  insect  powders  sent  us. 
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We  were  confined  in  our  hut  for  the 
first  few  days,  until,  in  fact,  the  after- 
noon of  the  Monday  following  our  cap- 
ture, when  we  were  allowed  to  stroll  on 
a  grass  covered  plateau  outside  the  in- 
closure  in  which  our  hut  stood.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  we  had  been  walking 
about,  stretching  our  limbs  for  some 
time,  that  we  realized  to  what  our  greater 
freedom  was  due,  not,  in  fact,  until  we 
saw  the  long  line  of  mules  and  men  ac- 
companying our  friends,  the  young 
shereefs  of  Wazan,  Mulai  Ali  and  Mulai 
Ahmed,  filing  up  the  mountain  path  be- 
neath us.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they 
were  seated  with  us  in  our  close  quar- 
ters giving  us  the  news  of  Tangier.  The 
younger  brother,  Mulai  Ahmed,  soon  re- 
turned to  Tangier,  when  Mulai  Ali 
pitched  his  camp  a  little  above  us  and 
lent  us  a  tent  and  furniture ;  and  his  cook 
and  waiter  managed  the  commissariat  in 
a  style  that  was  simple  luxury  in  com- 
parison with  the  somewhat  primitive 
capabilities  of  the  mountain  village.  Our 
circumstances  were  now  very  much  im- 
proved, and  remained  so  until  the  end 
of  our  stay ;  and  shifting  my  sleeping 
quarters  to  the  tent — my  stepfather  elect- 
ing to  remain  in  the  hut — we  both  had 
room  to  stretch  without  mutual  incon- 
venience. 

I  naturally  endeavored  to  gain  what 
information  I  could  concerning  the  peo- 
ple we  were  among,  but  found  it  very 
uphill  work,  as  instanced  below.  A  man, 
the  sheik,  or  head  man,  of  a  neighboring 
village,  came  to  visit  Tserredan,  and  I 
thought  it  a  possible  opportunity  to  pick 
up  information.  I  asked  him  many  ques- 
tions, to  which  he  gave  me  ready  an- 
swers. When  finished,  and  walking 
away,  I  received  a  sign  from  one  of 
Mulai  Ali's  men  sitting  by  that  the  man 
had  not  been  speaking  the  truth.  I  con- 
sequently let  the  matter  drop  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  repeated  my  questions. 
A  mountaineer  sitting  by  warned  the 
sheik  that  he  had  already  answered  the 
questions  and  bade  him  be  careful;  his 
memory,  however,  was  faulty,  and  I  got 
different  answers  to  each  question.  This 
tribe  had  numbered  5,000  fighting  men 
on  the  first  </  casion  and  7,00 j  on  the 
second.     I  told  him  that  the  rate  of  in- 


crease of  fighting  men  in  his  locality  was 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  also  liars  of  his 
caliber. 

We  were  amused  to  find  natives  com- 
ing from  neighboring  villages  to  have  a 
look  at  us,  never  having  seen  a  Eu- 
ropean before. 

Raisuli  treated  us  with  consideration, 
tho  he  kept  us  very  closely  guarded  and 
watched,  he  and  his  immediate  following 
being  fearful  lest  some  neighboring  tribe 
should  carry  us  off  and  do  the  deal  with 
the  Moorish  Government  for  our  re- 
lease on  their  own  account. 

A  Moorish  doctor  who  spent  a  day 
at  Tserredan  on  his  way  to  a  village  of 
the  Bene  Gofat  to  attend  a  man  who 
he  said  had  received  a  Martini-Henry 
ball  in  his  arm  two  months  previous  to 
the  time  in  question,  told  us  a  somewhat 
amusing  tale  of  how  he  performed  am- 
putations by  painting  some  liquid  ob- 
tained from  Turkey  round  the  limb  once 
a  day  for  eight  days,  until  it  withered 
off.  It  was,  I  imagine,  a  reply  to  my 
statement,  when  fossil  hunting  and  the 
natives  asked  me  what  I  was  looking 
for,  which  was  that  I  was  looking  for 
''  petrified  fish,"  which  no  doubt  seemed 
to  the  mountaineers  somewhat  startling. 

On  the  24th  of  June  we  left  Tserredan 
at  five  in  the  morning,  and,  riding 
through  the  Beni  ledes  country  and  Beni 
Emsour,  arrived  at  Bu  Rabish  in  about 
six  hours.  Here  in  the  house  of  Lalal, 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  a  comfortable 
Moorish  hut  and  clean,  we  lunched,  and 
the  final  business  being  transacted  be- 
tween Raisuli  and  Mulai  Ahmed,  who 
had  come  from  Tangier  to  meet  us  for 
this  purpose,  we  joined  his  followers, 
some  50  rifles,  and  my  companion  in  a 
mule  litter  brought  for  him,  we  started 
for  Tangier  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 

We  dined  a  la  Belle  Elvile,  on  a  farm 
of  Mulai  Ali's,  about  an  hour's  ride  from 
Lunats,  which  village,  containing  Rai- 
suli's  house,  was  burnt  by  the  Sultan's 
forces  after  the  Harris  affair  was  con- 
cluded. At  ten  we  remounted  and  rode 
into  Tangier  at  12.30  that  night,  and 
the  pale,  wan  faces  that  met  us  told  of 
the  anxiety  our  month's  captivity  had 
given  them. 

Tangier,  Morocco. 


Loss   and   Waste 


BY  JAMES  JEFFREY  ROCHE 


I  ASK  for  no  closer  season 
Than  our  higlicr  law  has  made  ; 

But  I  pray,  in  the  name  of  reason 
And  the  holier  name  of  Trade, 

I'hat  tlic  reckless  haste  and  the  sinful  waste 
Of  our  noblest  sport  he  stayed. 

The  lobster  is  well  protected 
Till  he  reaches  his  crusty  prime ; 

The  salmon  is  not  neglected 
In  his  vulnerable  time, 

And  the  poacher  of  bird  or  beast  is  stirred 
With  fear  of  the  cost  of  crime. 

But  the  sport  that  wakes  every  passion 

Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  frame, 
That  is  all  the  year  round  in  fashion 

And  never  grows  dull  or  tame, 
We  follow  with  zest,  but  drop  at  the  best 

And  practical  part  of  the  game. 


The  African  in  his  jungle, 

The  I"'ijian  on  the  beach, 
Their  logical  minds  ne'er  bungle 

The  duty  beloved  of  each —    • 
Which  is,  that  you  eat  when  you've  killed  your 
meat. 

And  have  it  within  your  reach. 

We  have  mastered  the  art  of  killing. 

Quickly  or  by  degrees ; 
Our  torture  is  more  than  thrilling; 

We  scalp  and  we  flay  with  ease ; 
But  the  'Pache  and  Sioux  before  us  knew 

Such  primitjye  things  as  these. 

But  I  think  of  a  thing  more  cruel, 

From  a  business  point  of  view, — 
That  we  waste  so  much  costly  fuel 

In  roasting  a  nigger  or  two, 
And  have  not  the  wit,  or  gumption  or  grit 

To  finish  our  barbecue ! 

Boston,  Mass. 


& 


National  and   Clerical    Education   in 

Spain 

BY  SENOR  MIGUEL  DE  UNAMUNO 

[The  University  of  Salamanca,  of  which  Sefior  de  Unamuno  is  rector.  Is  nearly  five 
hundred  years  old,  and  had  great  fame  in  the  palmy  days  of  Spain.  This  article  vividly 
illustrates  the  difficulties  which  those  must  meet  who  are  trying  to  revive  the  wasted 
intelligence  and  energy    for  which  this  country  was  once  so  famous. — Editor.] 


EVER  since  the  war  through  which  we 
lost  our  colonies  it  has  become  the 
the  fashion  in  Spain  to  speak  of  the 
need  of  reforming  public  instruction; 
people  insist  on  the  great  number  of  those 
who  can  neither  read  nor  write — half  the 
adult  population  of  the  country — and  the 
schoolmaster,  a  generally  most  neglected 
entity,  has  acquired  great  importance. 
Nevertheless,  all  this  is  more  in  the  word 
than  in  the  feeling.  The  State,  yielding 
to  this  tendency,  principally  manifested  in 
the  daily  press  and  the  reviews,  has  finally 
decided  to  take  upon  itself  the  payment 
of  all  the  charges  for  primary  instruction, 
which  were  formerly  looked  after  by  the 


respective  municipal  corporations.  In 
pursuance  of  the  above,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year,  the  Government 
has  decided  that  there  shall  be  no  school 
with  less  than  $ioo  appropriation  per  an- 
num; but  the  rural  villages  in  general 
look  upon  this  unfavorably,  claiming  that 
their  poverty  does  not  allow  them  to  con- 
tribute such  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
instruction  of  their  children. 

Sefior  Silvela's  recent  declaration  that 
the  country  does  not  want  public  instruc- 
tion created  great  scandal  among  the  "  in- 
tellectuals "  in  Spain,  but  all  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  in  a  position  to  know  the 
feeling  of  the  people,  aside  from  the  opin- 
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ion  of  the  *'  intellectuals,"  know  how 
truthful,  unfortunately,  is  that  asserion. 

Among  the  rural  families  the  children 
are  in  many  cases  simply  retained  at  home 
and  never  sent  to  school ;  they  arc  made 
to  mind  their  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, or  employed  in  household  duties  or 
agricultural  work.  The  school  at  best  is 
considered  as  a  place  where  the  children 
are  kept  locked  up  and  prevented  from 
tearing  their  clothes  or  damaging  the 
newly  planted  fields. 

In  a  certain  little  village  where  the  peo- 
ple refused  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  schoolhouse,  unhealthy  and  too  small 
for  its  purpose,  they  argued  to  me  in  reply 
to  the  teacher's  complaints  : 

"  The  good  woman  pretends  to  love  our 
children  even  better  than  we  love  them 
ourselves  !  It  does  ^ot  matter  whether 
she  teaches  them  or  not,  but  she  should 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  During  these 
days,  when,  under  pretense  of  unhealthy 
conditions,  she  has  kept  the  school  closed, 
my  son  has  actually  torn  two  pairs  of 
boots ;  and  matters  cannot  go  on  like 
this." 

People  have  no  belief  in  public  instruc- 
tion in  this  country  and  far  less  in  hy- 
giene. The  need  of  public  instruction  has 
not  penetrated  into  the  soul  of  our  rural 
population,  nor  that  of  soap  either.  If 
they  seem  to  acquiesce  in  either  case  it  is 
because  thev  dare  not  contradict  what  they 
hear  so  highly  praised.  In  the  matter  of 
learning  itself,  it  is  their  firm  belief  that 
the  poor  man  has  quite  enough  if  he 
knows  how  to  read  and  write,  the  four 
elementary  operations  of  arithmetic  (add- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying  and  divid- 
ing) and,  above  all,  the  Catechism  or 
Manual  of  Christian  doctrine  and  sacred 
history.  Anything  beyond  that  is  not 
only  superfluous,  but  may  be  harmful. 
"  Send  us  a  teacher  who  will  teach  the 
Christian  Catechism  well,  and  who  on 
Sundays  will  take  the  children  to  mass, 
even  tho  he  may  teach  nothing  else ; 
for  that  is  quite  sufficient  here,"  so  I 
was  told  by  the  worthies  of  a  village.  I 
know  of  a  certain  bishop  who  upheld  the 
above  theory  in  talking  to  a  school 
teacher  upon  whom  he  called  during  one 
of  his  episcopal  rounds. 

There  are  many  among  us  who  believe 
that  the  ''  poor  in  spirit "  who  shall  be 
"  blessed  "  are  the  ignorant,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  hear  ignorance  defended  in  one 


shape  or  another  as  the  great  bulwark 
against  liberalism,  which  is  a  sin,  at  least 
in  Spain. 

The  worst  is  that  the  clergy  do  not 
comply  with  their  orders  according  to 
which  Spanish  priests  should  attend  the 
schools  every  Saturday  to  teach  the 
Catholic  faith  to  the  children.  Very  few 
of  them  do  this,  leaving  the  work  to  the 
teacher,  whom  they  blame  and  even  act- 
ively molest  and  persecute  if  he  does  not 
give  the  teaching  to  their  satisfacion. 

The  Church,  out  of  which  sprang  our 
universities,  hardly  pays  any  direct  atten- 
tion in  Spain  to-day  to  matters  education- 
al, except  as  they  are  left  to  the  religious 
orders,  which  have  practically  become  the 
sole  masters  of  secondary  education,  of  a 
great  part  of  the  primary  education  in  the 
large  cities,  and  also  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  higher  education.  Within  re- 
cent times  some  of  their  privileges  have 
been  curtailed.  Those  who  give  private 
instruction  have  been  compelled  to  show 
that  they  possess  sufficient  academic 
titles.  They  pretend  to  take  their  pupils 
to  the  official  examinations,  but  they  have 
these  examinations  conducted  by  the  pu- 
pils' own  teachers.  They  have  now  been 
compelled  to  take  their  pupils  to  the  offi- 
cial institutions  to  be  examined  there,  in- 
stead of  having  it  done  by  official  com- 
missions sent  to  the  private  colleges,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  which  lent  itself 
to  great  abuse. 

Speaking  with  all  frankness,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  declare  that  the  education  given  by 
the  religious  orders  in  Spain  is,  generally 
speaking,  detestable ;  that  it  aims  solely  at 
educating  the  pupils  in  external  religious 
practices,  and  at  guarding  them  from  con- 
tamination with  the  liberal  virus,  while 
carrying  out  all  the  time  a  most  lucrative 
industry.  Their  colleges  are  principally 
institutions  for  the  production  of  academ- 
ic bachelors,  whose  work  is  carried  out 
with  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  honor- 
ary degree  which  they  may  obtain  from 
the  institution  itself.  And  that  is  very 
natural.  The  Spanish  Church  has  always 
distrusted  the  education  of  the  people, 
seeking  to  prevent  its  overstepping  cer- 
tain limits.  We  have  with  us  an  inherent 
Inquisition,  as  it  were.  There  is  in  the 
most  popular  Catechism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  the  one  written  by  Father  As- 
tete,  a  reply  to  a  certain  question  which 
is  most  significant : 
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'*  Do  not  nsl<  that  qttcsfioii  of  mr,  who  am 
an  iKiioraiit  man;  llic  Holy  Mother,  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  has  doctors  who  will  he  able  to 
answer." 

Tliat    is    llic    national    U'i)r()sy    wliirh 
afflicts  lis:  ovcrvtliiii.14  is  dcK'p^atcd.    P'roin 
110  quarter  do  vvc  licar  with  [greater  fri> 
quency  than  from  the    clerical    element 
that  "  the  shoemaker  shoidd  stick  to  his 
last."    They  see  an  enemy  in  any  one  who, 
p^oing  heyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  i)ro- 
fessional  studies  required  by  immediate 
ai)plication,  "  meddles  with  uiatters  that 
concern  him  not."    A  i)hysician  who  aban- 
dons his  practice  and  devotes  his  time  to 
biolo.q^ical    investigation,    a    lawyer    who 
studies    sociology,    incites    suspicion.      I 
know  of  a  university  professor,  an  Ultra- 
montane, who,  when  a  psychological  ex- 
perimental laboratory  was  started  at  the 
university,  declared  that  such  a  thing  was 
nefarious  and  sure  to  lead  to  materialism. 
Not  long  ago  the  Bishop  of  Guadix  pro- 
tested in  the  Senate  against  the  taking  of 
anthropometric  measurements  of  the  pu- 
pils in  a  gymnasium  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  contrary  to  human  dignity:  so  he 
said,  but  the  real  fact  at  the  basis  of  all 
this  is  that  they  see  a  danger  to  Spanish 
orthodoxy  in  any  class  of  investigations. 
For  the  above  reasons  I  have  always  be- 
lieved that  what  I  will  call  the  practicism 
preached  by  so  many  Liberals,  ever  since 
our  military  disasters,  is  at  heart  a  weapon 
unwittingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
reactionaries.      '*  What   is   required,"   so 
we  are  told,  "  is  less  graduates  or  doc- 
tors, and  more  men  versed  in  industry ; 
less  Latin  and  more  pharmacy ;  less  uni- 
versities and  teaching  institutions  than  at 
present,  and  more  commercial  or  indus- 
trial and  engineering  schools."     For  my 
part  I  believe  that  it  is  not  the  industrial 
schools  that  create  industry,  but  that  the 
latter  creates  the  schools,  and  that  our  in- 
dustrial schools  will  only  give  us  indus- 
trial graduates  like  the  others,  or  worse 
than  those.     I  believe,  furthermore,  that 
it  is  the  mind  that  we  should  educate  and 
elevate  in  Spain,  not  delegating  every- 
thing, but,  on  the  contrary,  ''  meddling 
with  W'hat  concerns  us  not,"  and  that  we 
shall    have    neither    industry,    nor    cqgj- 
merce.  nor  roads,  nor  irrigation,  until  we 
shall  have  shaken  off  the  spirit  of  the 
Inquisition  and  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  having  passed  be- 


fore through  our  Diet  of  Worms  and  the 
wars  consequent  thereon. 

The  fact  is  that  the  religious  struggle 
has  not  come  to  an  end  in  Spain,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  to-day  as  much  as, 
or  greater  importance  than  the  economic- 
al and  social  problem.  The  struggle  in- 
creases in  violence.  Wc  live  in  the  midst 
of  an  armed  civil  peace,  but  open  war- 
fare woidd  be  preferable,  as  pneumonia 
is  preferable  to  consumption.  The  liberty 
of  the  himian  conscience  is  at  stake  in 
.Spain  ;  the  fullness  of  that  liberty  remains 
still  to  be  conquered,  and  the  question 
presents  itself  specially  in  matters  apper- 
taining to  public  instruction,  the  legal 
status  of  which  is  ambiguous. 

The  Concordat  signed  in  March,  185 1, 
between  his^  holiness  Pius  IX  and  her 
majesty  Queen  Lsabel'a  II,  which  is  in 
force  at  present,  stipulates  in  its  Article  2  : 

"  The  instruction  given  at  the  universities, 
colleges,  seminaries  and  public  and  private 
schools,  of  any  class  whatsoever,  shall  be  in 
strict  conformity  in  all  its  details  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  CaMiolic  religion,  and  for  this 
purpose  no  obstacle  shall  be  set  to  the  bishops 
or  other  diocesan  prelates  intrusted  by  their 
ministry  to  watch  over  the  purity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  people,  and 
over  the  religious  education  of  the  young,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  duties,  even  in  the  public 
schools." 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Law  of 
Public  Instruction  of  1857,  which  is  the 
one  in  force,  stipulates  that  "  the  academ- 
ic functionaries  shall  not  put  any  obstacle 
to  prevent  the  bishops  from  inspecting 
the  doctrines  that  may  be  taught,"  and 
"  whenever  a  diocesan  prelate  shall  find 
in  the  text  books  or  in  the  explanations 
of  the  professors  the  utterance  of  doc- 
trines prejudicial  to  the  sound  religious 
education  of  the  young  "  he  will  report 
the  matter  to  the  Government,  so  that  the 
latter  may  take  the  required  proceedings. 

Later  on,  the  Constitution  of  1876, 
which  rules  in  Spain  to-day,  declared  in 
Article  2: 

"  No  one  shall  be  molested  in  the  territory 
of  Spain  for  reason  of  his  religious  opinions, 
nor  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion,  provided 
the  due  observance  of  Christian  morality  be 
maintained." 

In  Article  13  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes that  every  Spaniard  has  the  right 
to  the  free  utterance  of  his  ideas  and  opin- 
ions, spoken  or  written. 
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Before  the  promulgation  of  that  Con-  Liberal  in  its  tendencies  and  scarcely 
stitution,  in  February,  1875,  iininediately  orthodox,  tho  it  may  profess  to  be  Catho- 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  lie  out  of  routine  and  the  preservation  of 
dynasty,  the  then  Minister,  Senor  Orovio,  appearances.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ordered  that  no  other  teaching  but  the  c-vc-r,  that  the  majority  of  Spanish  univer- 
ofticial  teaching  of  the  State  should  be  sity  professors  do  not  belong  to  the  en- 
given  by  the  professors,  in  consequence  lightened  Liberal  minority,  and  that  it  is 
of  which  several  professors  were  deprived  in  the  State  universities  principally  where 
of  their  chairs.  Orovio  was  a  Conserva-  are  to  be  found,  outside  of  the  clergy,  the 
tive.  On  March  3d,  1881,  the  Liberals  intellectual  elements  of  strict  orthodoxy 
being  in  office,  the  then  Minister,  Senor  and  anti-Liberalism.  But  it  must  also  be 
Albareda,  canceled  the  inquisitorial  de-  confessed  that  the  best  and  most  distin- 
cree  of  his  predecessor,  Orovio,  and  re-  guished  representation  of  Spanish  intel- 
instated  the  deposed  professors,  paying  lect  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  official 
them  their  salaries  during  the  time  of  professors,  but  outside  of  their  number, 
their  enforced  absence.  Thus  the  prece-  principally  in  the  press,  in  that  press  so 
dent  of  the  freedom  of  the  academic  chair  hateful  to  the  clerical  elements,  and  upon 
was  established  ;  it  holds  up  to  the  present  which  the  Universitarians  of  the  old 
day  and  has  managed  to  resist  since  then  school  look  with  such  unfavorable  eyes, 
the  attacks  of  the  clerical  element.  Tho  with  great  difficulty,  dragged,  as  it 

I  say  up  to  the  present,  because  in  were,  our  universities  and  institutions  will 
Spain  no  one  can  answer  for  what  the  have  to  follow  the  current  of  the  century, 
morrow  will  bring;  no  one  can  say  if  and  cease  to  be  academic  factories  of 
some  Government  will  not  take  it  into  its  bachelors  and  doctors,  to  become  centers 
head  to  revive  the  Concordat  and  the  Law  of  supreme  culture  and  laboratories  of 
of  Public  Instruction,  both  of  which  are  real  learning.  Our  most  liberal  univer- 
extant,  acting  against  the  Constitution  it-  sity,  that  of  Oviedo,  is  the  one  most  ad- 
self,  and  to  argue  that,  altho  every  vanced  in  the  new  direction,  thanks  to  the 
Spaniard  has  the  right  to  profess  and  ex-  nucleus  of  liberal  professors,  against 
pound  freely  whatever  religious  doctrines  whom  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  Do- 
or others  he  may  hold,  the  State  cannot  minican  friar,  urges  constant  war,  hav- 
retain  in  the  academic  chairs  as  official  ing  founded  a  daily  newspaper  for  the 
professors,  paid  out  of  the  public  moneys,  principal  purpose  of  combating  those  pro- 
those  who  may  expound  doctrines  con-  fessors. 

trary  to  what  is  stated  to  be  the  doctrine  The  religious  orders  teach,  because 
of  the  State  itself.  In  fact,  it  is  not  so  they  have  to  take  their  pupils  to  be  exam- 
much  the  Constitution  as  the  public  spirit  ined  at  the  official  centers,  and  in  compe- 
that  prevents  in  Spain  such  an  enormous  tition  with  these  latter.  If,  freed  from 
outrage  and  the  resurrection  of  such  ob-  official  competition,  the  religious  orders 
solete  principles.  were  to  become  sole  masters  of  education, 

The  immense  majority  of  the  nation,  everything  would  come  to  an  end.  Under 
composed  of  illiterates  or  little  better  than  the  pretense  of  teaching,  only  the  most 
that,  does  not  think  for  itself  and  has  no  summary  education  would  be  given,  and 
opinion  on  religion,  education  or  politics ;  we  would  enter  fully  into  the  period  of 
it  delegates  them.  It  is  a  minority,  and  a  "  Ask  not  such  questions  of  me  who  am 
very  small  minority  at  that,  which  consti-  an  ignorant  man,  for  the  Church  has  doc- 
tutes  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  also  tors,"  etc. ;  a  brutifying  praticism  would 
constitutes  public  opinion.  To  ask  to  prevail  over  the  land.  Bad  as  it  is,  the 
hear  what  the  majority  has  to  say,  in-  official  instruction  given  by  the  State  is 
stead  of  simply  limiting  one's  self  to  the  to-day  in  Spain  the  only  thing  that  de- 
stating  of  what  that  majority  needs,  would  serves  the  name  of  instruction.  All  true 
be  as  if  a  veterinary  surgeon  waited  for  Spanish  Liberals  understand  that  we 
the  ass  to  bray  before  medicating  it.  The  must  raise  the  flag  in  the  battle  for  na- 
majority  of  that  conscious  minority  is  tional  culture  in  the  "  Kultnrkampf" 

Salamanca,  Spain 


THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 


BY  THE  REV.  T.  V.  WINFIELD 


THE  Most  Reverend  Randall  Thomas 
Davidson,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, has  issued  a  statement  in 
reference  to  his  visit  to  this  country'.  He 
is  expected  to  reach  New  York  on  Sat- 
urday of  this  week.  He  will  be  present 
at  the  General  Convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  to  be  held  in 
Boston  in  October,  when  matters  of  deep 
interest  to  the  Church  will  be  considered. 
The  Archbishop  will  also  visit  some  of 
the  Canadian  cities  where  the  relations 
between  the  Mother  Church  and  the  Col- 
onies are  still  strong  enough  to  dictate 
the  same  forms  and  methods  of  Church 
polity,  doctrine  and  worship  as  in  the 
Church  of  England. 


It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn 
that  the  Archbishop  occupies  the  highest 
position  in  Great  Britain  next  to  the 
Crown  and  the  immediate  descendants 
of  the  King.  He  takes  precedence  after 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  son,  and 
above  all  Dukes,  Earls,  Viscounts,  above 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Premier  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  all  Ministers  from 
other  countries  to  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Even  before  the  Reformation  the  occu- 
pant of  the  See  of  Canterbury  outranked 
all  other  archbishops ;  and  several  occu- 
pants thereof  are  among  the  calendared 
saints  of  the  Roman  Church — the  most 
notable  of  them  all  being  Thomas  a 
Becket.     Indeed,  apart  from  St.  Peter's 
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at  Kuinc,  tlicre  is  no  ecclesiastical  oftice  asius,  wliu  died  in  378  A.  D.,  had  cer- 
so  rich  and  hoary  in  tradition  as  the  See  tainly  notliing  to  do  with  it ;  it  was  sup- 
of  Canterbury.  posed  to  express  his  views,  and  therefore 

The  prerogatives  ut  this  utftcc  nickidc  came  to  bear  his  name.  It  is  not  referred 
— besides  the  magnificent  palace  and  tu  in  any  of  his  writings,  nor  is  it  nien- 
prnicely  provision  made  for  its  occupant  tioned  in  either  the  Third  or  the  Fourth 
— the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Council  of  the  Church.  Yet,  from  the 
state  shoukl  any  lapse  occur  in  the  eighth  century  until  the  seventeenth  it 
reigning  power.  In  such  a  case  the  Arch-  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Athanasius, 
bishop  would  be  the  head  of  certain  dig-  until  Literary  Criticism  decided  that 
nitaries  (including  the  Lord  Chancellor  Athanasius  never  could  kave  done  it,  that 
and  the  I'rcmier)  who  discharge  the  its  birthplace  was  Gaul  and  its  original 
functions  of  Royalty  in  the  interregnum,     language  Latin. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  last  time  Men  object  to  it  because  it  is  not  in  the 
tnat  the  necessity  arose  for  such  a  Com-  true  sense  catholic.  It  is  not  commonly 
mission  was  after  the  death  of  Queen  "  received  and  believed."  There  is  not  a 
Anne  and  before  George  1  could  reach  single  Church,  East  or  West,  besides  the 
England.  Ihere  is,  however,  a  later  English  Church  and  the  churches  of  the 
royal  document  given  by  George  himself  British  Colonies  that  follows  the  English 
authorizing  the  Archbishop  and  twelve  practice,  which  recites  this  **  Quicunque 
Lords  and  gentlemen  whose  names  are  l^tilt "  in  the  services  of  the  Church  and 
mentioned  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  a  language  **  understanded  of  the  peo- 
during  the  King's  visit  to  Holland.  pie." 

The  Archbishop  has  been  under  a  con-  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
siderable  strain  for  some  time  past,  and,  tnis  country  has  never  had  it,  and  has 
Scotchman  tho  he  be,  there  are  times  never  needed  it.  No  book  of  Common 
when  some  relaxation  becomes  an  abso-  i^rayer  since  the  Revolution  has  con- 
lute  necessity,  and  His  Grace  is  likely  to  tained  it.  The  members  of  that  corn- 
find  in  his  visit  to  this  country  that  munion  have  reverenced  and  loved  the 
change  which  is  restful,  and  that  rest  two  creeds  they  have,  and  have  not 
which  is  not  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  missed  that  v^hich  for  180  years  has  been 
by  churchly  questions,  which  are  vexing  the  battleground  for  theological  combat- 
alike  to  flesh  and  spirit.  He  will  be  wel-  ants  of  varying  degree  of  understanding 
corned  here,  not  only  on  account  of  his    and  unwisdom. 

his"h  position,  but  as  a  tribute  to  the  per-  The  Eastern  Church  never  uses  it.  It 
sonality  of  the  first  Primate  of  all  Eng-  is  inscribed,  indeed,  in  her  Horologion, 
land  who  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  or  Canonical  Hours,  but  it  is  a  dead  let- 

Meanwhile,  there  will  await  his  return  ter  so  far  as  usage  is  concerned, 
many  matters  of  grave  import.  A  Royal  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  the 
Commission  has  already  been  appointed,  "  Quicunque  Vult "  inscribed  in  the  of- 
one  purpose  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  fice  of  "  Prime,"  which  service  is  chiefly 
Balfour's  statement,  is  "to  investigate  the  for  the  clergy,  the  "  religious,"  and  stu- 
ecclesiastical  disorders  in  the  national  dents  for  the  priesthood.  The  people  may 
Church."  attend,  of  course,  but  they  scarcely  ever 

The  hymn  commonly  called  "  The  do,  and,  of  course,  it  is  said  in  Latin  and 
Athanasian  Creed  "  will  be  one  of  these  not  in  the  tongue  of  the  people, 
matters.  Concerning  this  compilation  Of  all  the  great  host  of  Christians  out- 
most men  are  agreed  in  regard  to  certain  side  the  Episcopal  and  Liturgical 
details — namely,  that  its  authority  is  churches  there  has  never  been  a  question 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Whether  it  shall  as  to  this  Hymn  or  Creed.  It  has  never 
ever  have  an  "  end  of  life  "  remains  to  be  been  used,  and  never  will  be  used.  In 
seen ;  it  did  not  have  an  ascertained  '^  be-  the  Protestant  churches  there  have  been 
ginning  of  days."  When  it  appeared  it  many  divisions,  bigotries  and  puerilities, 
came  as  a  document  of  authority,  and  but  we  do  not  know  of  anv  sane  man 
complete  in  its  Latin  form.  St.  Hilary  who  would  have  the  effrontery  to  dictate 
of  Aries  is  commonly  designated  as  its  a  forbidding  formula,  which  he  calls  the 
author,  but  this  is  disputed.     St.  Athan-    ''  true  faith,"  and  then  proclaim  that  un- 
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icss  each  man  held  it  *'  whole  and  unde 
filed  wilhoul  doiiht  he  shall  jx  rish  ever- 
lastinj;ly."  'rhcrclure  we  say  ihe  "  (Jk*- 
cunqiic  I'lilt  "  is  not  catholic.  It  is  not 
generally  received  in  the  Chnicli  nor  re- 
cited hy  its  meinhers. 

Now,  it  is  this  question,  among  others, 
that  has  hecn  vexing  the  Archhishop's 
soul.  'IMiere  is  a  large  party  in  the 
Church  calling  out  for  a  revision,  or  ex- 
l)urgation,  of  the  "  QuiciDiqiic  Vult." 
Some  would  leave  out  the  "  minatory  " 
clauses  and  retain  those  which  refer  in 
detail  to  the  attrihutes  and  1  icing  of  the 
'i'rinity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
strong  force  declaring  that  to  touch  it  or 
to  interfere  with  its  place  in  the  usages  of 
the  Church  would  he  to  cause  disorder, 
and  pcrhapj  disruption,  in  the  Church. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  deputation  holding 
these  views  waited  upon  the  Archbishop ; 
and  in  His  Grace's  reception  of  and  an- 
swer to  them  the  Primate  shows  both 
his  diplomacy  and  his  strength  of  char- 
acter. The  deputation  was  led  by  Canons 
Randolph,  Newboit  and  Cook,  and  con- 
sisted of  many  men  of  authority  both  in 
Church  and  in  State.  The  petition  was 
signed  by  225  clergymen  and  131  laymen 
(note  the  disparity  in  numbers),  and  set 
forth  that  *'  the  present  time  was  inop- 
portune for  any  change,  that  there  was  a 
tendency  to  put  opinion  in  the  place  of 
dogma,  and  that  such  action  would  cause 
a  split  in  the  Church  of  England." 

It  was  charged  that  "  the  Bishops  had 
receded  from  their  first  position,"  and  the 
Primate  made  this  latter  charge  the  oc- 
casion for  a  full  and  clear  survey  of  the 
whole  question.  It  was  a  delicate  task, 
for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  petitioners  was  somewhat  an- 
tagonistic. It  was  a  time  when  the  least 
lapse  might  provoke  attack.  The  Pri- 
mate ignored  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  dealt  with  it  solely  from  an 


administrative  point  of  view,  showing 
that  there  were  many  men  who,  tho  op- 
posed to  each  (Hher,  were  "  alike  good, 
earnest,  faithful  and  competent."  He 
protested  against  the  statement  that  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  this  par.i* 
delegation  were  men  "  holding  peculiar 
views,"  as  had  been  alleged.  Men  did  not 
think  alike  on  this  or  any  other  subject, 
and  he  referred  to  many  (juiet  Church 
])eople  who  held  their  convictions  strong- 
ly without  writing  about  them,  and  also 
to  many  who  had  strong  objections  to  the 
use  of  this  jjarticular  Creed.  These  peo- 
I)le  could  not  be  slighted,  even  if  they  felt 
that  some  modification  was  necessary. 
He  would  consider  it  cowardly  on  his 
part  if  he  hesitated  to  avow  on  which 
side  his  ])ersonal  leaning  lay.  He  rec- 
ognized the  strength  of  the  argument  to 
which  he  had  gratefully  listened.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  value  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  views  of  all  kinds  of  thinkers, 
tho  he  might  still  adhere  to  his  conviction 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change,  not  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  Creed,  nor  as  to  the 
retranslation  of  it,  but  as  to  the  manner 
and  times  at  which  it  should  be  used. 
The  Primate  made  very  clear  the  deter- 
mination reached  by  the  Bishops.  They 
had  decided  that  no  definite  proposal  for 
a  change  in  the  use  of  the  Athanasius 
Creed  should  be  made  until  a  deliberate 
opinion  had  been  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

In  consequence  of  the  Primate's  con- 
nection with  this  whole  matter  (he  hav- 
ing been  the  historian  of  the  Lambeth 
Decennial  Conference),  it  is  fitting  that 
this  much  should  be  said  concerning  the 
attitude  he  has  taken.  During  his  Lord- 
ship's visit  he  should  be  unhampered  by 
vexatious  questions,  even  if  when  he  re- 
turns it  should  be  decided  that  the  "  Qui- 
cunque  Vnit"  should  be  left  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  never  used. 

New  York  City. 


Housing    for   Children 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN 

[With  this  article  Mra.  (jihnan  ends  her  series  of  practical  and  practicable  sugges 
tlons  for  Impruvlug  the  modern  home.  Now  that  contractors  are  building  city  homes  by 
the  block,  who  will  be  the  first  to  follow  out  her  suggestions V  Our  subscribers  should 
read  Mrs.  GUman's  work,  *"lhe  Home,"  which  Is  a  full  exposition  of  the  theories  that 
s'lggest  this  article.  The  Illustration  was  drawn  especially  for  this  article  by  Vernon 
Howe  bailey. — Editoh.] 


WE  Americans  are  a  practical  peo- 
ple, surely.  We  are  a  progres- 
sive people,  liberal,  broad- 
minded,  rebellious  against  tradition  and 
the  downward  drag  of  old  cutoms. 

Yet  there  are  wide  areas  of  Ufe  where 
we  might  as  well  be  Hindus  for  all  the 
advance  we  make. 

We  have  developed  a  breed  of  trotting 
horses  which  are  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  we  have  bred  the  trophy  tomato 
and  the  navel  orange,  and  here  is  Mr. 
Burbank  ranging  easily  ahead  in  playing 
tricks  on  nature,  with  his  *'  plumcot " 
and  white  blackberries,  his  stoneless 
prune  and  pitless  plum.  In  especial  do 
we  excel  in  two  points — in  a  keen,  far- 
sighted  business  sense  and  in  mechanical 
adaptability.  Also  we  are  noted  for  our 
family  affection  and  our  general  kindness 
of  heart. 

Why,  then,  with  all  this  array  of  valu- 
able qualities,  are  we  content  to  leave 
three-fifths  of  our  population  without 
proper  accommodation? 

In  the  census  average  five  persons  are 
allowed  to  a  family,  two  adults  and  three 
children.  A  growing  population  must 
have  more  than  two  children  to  a  family, 
and  we  are  growing.  At  the  lowest  com- 
putation our  children  constitute  more 
than  half  the  people  of  the  land.  Their 
mintenance,  education  and  general  shel- 
ter and  protection  is  becoming  every  year 
more  of  a  problem  of  civics,  and  good 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  line  of 
study ;  but  their  housing  is  a  problem  in 
real  estate,  in  building,  a  practical  busi- 
ness proposition,  which  could  be  met  on 
quite  other  lines. 

The  city  is  the  place  where  these  ques- 
tions confront  us,  naturally,  and  in  the 
city  they  must  be  answered  first.  Here 
in  New  York  in  a  population  of  three 
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and  a  half  millions  we  have  two  million 
one  hundred  thousand  children. 

For  this  vast  number  of  citizens  the 
only  provision  made  is  civic — the  parks, 
the  schools  and  a  few  playgrounds.  Their 
parents,  of  course,  do  not  provide  these 
accommodations  for  children — the  period 
of  parental  supply  is  long  past;  if  chil- 
dren were  left  to  the  sole  care  of  their 
parents  only  the  few  rich  would  have 
schools,  and  even  they  would  have  no 
general  parks  and  playgrounds. 

Our  rich  men's  children  have  finer 
clothes,  and  private  schools,  but  even  they 
must  be  pushed  and  pulled  about  the  pub- 
lic streets  and  public  parks — their  parents 
can  provide  for  them  only  a  remote  nurs- 
ery and  small  backyard. 

Poor  and  rich  alike  must  mainly  use 
the  street  for  what  outdoor  life  they  get; 
and  here  the  poor  child  has  some  advan- 
tage, for  he  is  not  herded  by  a  servant, 
he  has  freedom  of  body  and  brain,  and 
learns  much  more  than  the  poor,  dull 
baby  in  the  white  velvet  coat  and  leg- 
gings. 

But  what  a  scandalous  inadequacy  it 
all  is! 

Here  are  these  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  growing  citizens,  and  here  are 
the  city  fathers  and  the  homebound 
mothers  equally  indifferent  to  their  needs. 
Among  the  traditions  we  have  not  re- 
belled against,  a  superstition  as  old  as 
those  of  Brahma  and  Vishnu  is  our  com- 
placent assumption  that  the  home  is  the 
place  for  children.  Perhaps  it  was,  once. 
Perhaps  the  cave  dweller  arranged  his 
excavation  especially  with  a  view  to  the 
advantage  of  the  young.  Perhaps  the 
tepee  of  the  Sioux  or  the  many-celled 
hive  of  the  Pueblo  is  planned  for  chil- 
dren— the  peasant's  hut,  or  the  baron's 
castle,  or  the  king's  palace. 
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In  that  vast  vague  period  of  the  Matri-  yard  25  x  25  feet,  and  the  sidewalk  25  x 

archate,  which  antedates  all  history,  there  10  feet. 

may  have  been  homes  made  for  children  Now  the  sidewalk  and  yard  together 

— but  there  are  not  now.     On  the  con-  give  the  child  but  875  square  feet,  where- 

trary — the  glaring  and   horrifying  con-  as  the  roof  would  give  him  1,875  f^^^-   I" 

trary — we  build  houses  to  exclude  chil-  the  street  is  dirt,  noise  and  danger.     In 

dren;  we  do  not  want  them  in  the  home!  the  yard  is  less  light,  less  air  and  a  sense 

Go  about  with  a  family  of  five  children  of  imprisonment.    On  the  roof  is  the  best 

and  see  the  attitude  of  householders  to-  air  a  city  has  to  offer,  all  the  sun  there 

ward  them.    Lydia  Kingsmill  Command-  is,  comparative  quiet  and  security.     But 

er  has  shown  us  in  The  Independent  the  private  point  of  view  is  not  the  one 

this  phase  of  the  question  with  amusing  from  which  to  regard  the  child.     One's 

conclusiveness.  own  poor  solitary  private  child  or  two. 

Our  houses  are  built  and  planned  en-  soon  growing  up  to  the  longed  for  age 

tirely  and  exclusively  for  adults,  and  in  when  they  can  have  circumstances  to  fit 

the   more   expensive  ones   children    are  them,  can  never  command  the  attention 

frankly  objected  to — often  prohibited.  and  respect  which  we  nuist  give  to  the 

Of  course,  we  continue  to  have  chil-  bulk  of  our  citizens — a  steady,  permanent 

dren,   and   they   do  live   somewhere ;   so  class. 

they  must  needs  be  huddled  about  in  the  Your  child  grows  up  and  becomes  an 

accommodation    for   "  grown   ups,"   and  adult  and  forgets  his  infant  limitations ; 

turned  into  the  street,  with  all  its  dirt  but  children — the  children  of  the  city — 

and  danger,  in  the  care  of  the  casual  po-  remain    continually,    in    their    thousands 

liceman  or  stultifying  nursemaid.  upon  thousands. 

We  are  so   used   to   this,   so  helpless  And     the     same     roof — O,     purblind 

under  the  weight  of  age-old  customs,  that  parent ! — will  in  course  of  years  accom- 

it  never  occurs  to  us  that  proper  accom-  modate  more  than  one  child ! 

modations  could  be  made  for  this  large  Now,  suppose  our  house  builders  and 

and  important  class  of  citizens.  investors  in  real  estate  should  wake  up  to 

We  do  not  at  the  moment  recognize  the  fact  that  there  was  a  market  they  had 
what  is  meant.  "  Accommodation  for  never  catered  to,  a  huge  and  influential 
children?  What  do  you  mean?  What  patronage  clamoring  for  proper  pro- 
do  they  need  that  they  do  not  have?  "  vision. 

If  hard  pressed  we  may  admit  that  the  Suppose,  while  your  imagination  is  in 

street  is  not  a  safe  or  nobly  educative  use,  that  this  enormous  number  of  chil- 

playground  ;  that  the  poor  child  runs  hor-  dren  were  organized  and  influential — that 

rible  risks  and  that  the  rich  suffers  drear-  they  knew  what  they  needed,   and  had 

ily  in  the  benumbing  clutch  of  an  igno-  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

rant  servant.  Fancy  them  forming  a  syndicate  and 

But  our  inert  brains  can  see  nothing  investing    millions    in    the    building    of 

else  possible.  houses  which  did  not  exclude  adults,  but 

"  They  have  to  be  in  the  street,"  we  did  include  children  as    the    governing 

say,  sadly — ''  they  must  have  air.     What  factor.     What  would  they  build  ? 

other  place  is  there  ?  "  Our  imaginations  refuse  to  work.    We 

There  is  another  place,  even  in  the  city ;  never  in  our  lives  gave  a  thought  to  the 

an  unobstructed  area,  miles  and  miles  of  needs  of  children  as  a  class — except  as 

it,  with  the  best  air  possible  in  the  cir-  school  children, 

cumstances,  and  that  is  ? — the  roof.  There  we  have,  indeed,  accomplished 

"  Roof — roof — but  that  is  where  you  something.    As  soon  as  we  consider  them 

hang  clothes — that  is  no  place  for  chil-  as  a  class — as  a  permanent  class — we  do 

dren !  "^  make  shift  to  meet  their  needs. 

No,  it  is  not,  at  present.     But  it  could  Now  children  at  home  are  just  as  nu- 

be,  it  should  be,  it  will  be  when  we  see  merous  and  just  as  permanent  as  children 

the  right  and  reason  of  it.  at  school.     Why  should  we  not  give  as 

Take  it  from  the  private  point  of  view :  much  care  to  providing  homes  for  them 

Here  is  a  city  lot  and  house.    The  lot  is  as  we  do  to  provide  schools  for  them? 

100  X  25  feet,  the  house  25  x  75  feet,  the  Now,  to  really  stretch  our  minds  to  the 
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consideration  of  home  accommodations 
for  children.  Let  ns  take  a  ("ity  Mock  in 
New  York  as  a  basis  nothing  worse  will 
present  itself.  If  we  can  solvi-  the  proi)- 
leni  in  New  York  we  can  solve  it  any- 
where. 

This  block  represents  an  "area  of  l6o,- 
OOO  sqnare  feet  in  this  shape: 


In  this  block  there  are,  say,  one  hundred 
families ;  two  hundred  adults,  three  hun- 
dred children.  This  is  not  a  passing  inci- 
dent, but  a  continual  fact.  That  number 
of  children  are  the  permanent  residents 
of  that  block.  They  may  change  indi- 
vidually— as  do  the  adult  tenants,  for  that 
matter — but  as  a  class  of  residents  they 
remain.  Being  the  majority,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  the  place  should  be 
planned  mainly  with  a  view  to  their 
needs. 

The  needs  of  children,  as  distinct  from 
those  of  adults,  are  mainly  educative. 
The  adult  is  a  settled  quantity.  He  or 
she  wants  a  home  wherein  to  rest  after 
the  day's  work,  a  place  of  quiet,  ease,  com- 
fort, personal  expression.  In  all  this,  as 
part  of  the  family,  the  child  shares  accord- 
ing to  his  powers.  But  the  period  of 
childhood  has  dominant  necessities  of  its 
own. 

To  begin  with  the  baby.  He  should 
have,  besides  proper  food,  shelter  and 
protection  from  danger,  the  fullest  means 
of  growth,  physical  and  mental.  We 
dress  our  babies  more  with  a  view  to  our 
sense  of  beauty  and  to  the  protection  of 
our  clothes  and  furnishings  than  with  a 
view  to  the  care  and  free  growth  of  the 
little  body.  If  we,  in  our  house  building, 
provided  proper  apartments  for  babies, 
considering  their  smooth  and  normal  de- 
velopment as  the  m.ain  thing,  they  might 
be  very  diflferently  dressed,  and  whole- 
somely undressed  most  of  the  time. 

For  air,  sunlight  and  quiet  the  roof  and 
the  floor  under  it  are  the  natural  place 
for  the  little  ones.  When  a  whole  block 
is  thus  arranged  we  shall  have  an  outdoor 
space  of  two-thirds  the  whole  area — quite 


a  park.  One  side  could  b<!  for  the  in- 
fants, three  for  the  older  ones,  .who  re- 
quire more  space. 

h'or  the  babies  the  quiet  sleeping 
rooms,  bathing  rfK)ms  not  only  for  lava- 
tory purposes,  but  with  wide,  shallow 
pools,  whore  the  delighted  fallings  could 
play  in  the  water  for  blesserl  hours  when 
the  weather  was  nrjt  suitable  outside,  l>aby 
gynniasia  and  general  nursery  accommo- 
dations. Above,  within  insurmountable 
high  railings,  there  could  be  sun-gardens 
and  sand-gardens,  flower-gardens,  too,  of 
sorts,  and,  again,  gymnasia,  in  the  open 
air.  IJabies  cannot,  it  is  true,  swing  clubs 
and  dumbbells,  or  do  elaborate  acts  on 
ladders,  but  they  passionately  enjoy  such 
physical  exercises  as  they  are  capable  of 
— pulling  upon  soft  large  ropes  within 
easy  reach,  incipient  swinging,  climbing 
up  and  rolling  down,  and  sliding;  there 
arc  plenty  of  exercises  in  which  the  wak- 
ing hours  of  healthy  yearlings  and  two- 
year-olds  could  be  passed  in  pure  delight 
and  great  profit.  No  perambulators 
needed.  The  child  could  get  the  air  and 
sun  while  stationary,  and  get  real  exer- 
cise when  in  motion.  They  do  not  like 
to  be  strapped  in,  smothered  in  blankets 
and  helplessly  pushed  around.  When 
asleep  a  baby  can  lie  still ;  when  awake 
he  should  be  free  to  move.  The  peram- 
bulator is  a  device  to  keep  the  child  tol- 
erably safe  and  clean  in  our  unsafe  and 
unclean  streets.  When  we  have  the  sense 
to  provide  a  place  proper  for  babies  they 
will  not  need  these  antiquated  devices. 

Our  retinue  of  nursemaids,  and  the 
"  unceasing  care  "  which  the  fond  mother 
gives  are  necessary  while  the  poor  baby 
roams  among  the  elaborate  furnishings 
of  an  adult  home  or  the  dangers  of  the 
street,  but  legitimate  accommodations 
will  simplify  "  the  care  of  children  "  re- 
markably. 

For  the  older  ones  the  same  general 
needs  are  to  be  met.  Rooms  suitable  for 
child  life,  where  their  natural  activity  can 
cause  no  inconvenience  to  older  people 
and  where  are  provided  opportunity  and 
occupation  for  those  activities.  Instead  of 
expecting  a  child  to  be  "  good  "  in  doing 
nothing,  and  calling  it  naughty  for  nearly 
all  it  does.  As  I  have  remarked  In  another 
place,  mJschief  Is  a  term  we  use  to  de- 
scribe the  natural  interaction  between  a 
child  and  a  home. 

When    children    have    homes    reallv 
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planned  for  them  they  will  do  no  mischief  first-class  care  in  the  roof  playgrounds. 

— there  will  be  so  many  natural   things  The  poor  would  have  less  elaborate  pro- 

to  do.  vision,  and  could  save  what  was  needed 

The  elements  are  a  delight  always—  on  doctors'  and  undertakers*  bills  and  the 

earth,  air,  fire  and  water     and  with  ex-  taxes    which    support    our    prisons    and 

periment    and     unconscious     instruction  asylums. 

they  could  play  and  learn  from  year  to  The  question  of  association  among  the 

year,  having  a  jolly  good  time  every  day.  children  will  not  trouble  the  poor,  who 

Simply  playing  in  water  is  occupation  now  flock  thickly  in  the  street,  and  need 
and  education  in  itself  under  right  super-  not  trouble  the  rich,  who  can  keep  their 
vision.  A  shallow  swimming  pool,  chutes  little  ones  in  solitary  confinement  in  in- 
to slide  down  splashingly,  boats  to  sail,  dividual  pens  on  their  roofs  if  they  pre- 
all  the  games  possible  in  this  delightful  fer;  or  even,  as  now,  give  each  a  servant, 
media — there  could  be  one  such  in  to  sit  gossiping  with  the  others  and 
every  block.  One  carefully  fitted  gymna-  drag  the  child  about.  It  would  be  in  a 
sium,  too;  but,  mainly,  large  playgrounds,  safe  place,  that  is  all.  Neither  is  there 
with  little  individual  garden  boxes  and  any  question  of  separating  the  children 
suchlike  provision  for  happy  growth  and  from  their  mothers.  The  mother  may,  if 
observation.  she  will,  sleep  by  the  child  all  night,  and 

From  the  cheapest  and  easiest  arrange-  sit,  stand  or  walk  by  it  all  day  (as  she 
ment  of  a  clean,  safe  place  to  play  to  the  does  now!) — it  is  simply  that  she  would 
most  elaborate  and  advanced  for  uncon-  have  a  proper  place  to  do  it  in.  As  a 
scious  education,  every  block  in  the  city,  matter  of  fact,  very  few  mothers  are  in- 
according  to  its  rents,  could  offer  suitable  cessantly  with  their  children.  The  poor 
accommodation  to  this  large  proportion  have  too  much  work  and  the  rich  too 
of  its  tenants.  While  the  whole  block  much  play.  Also  these  last  are  ashamed 
may  be  beyond  our  reach  at  present,  even  to  be  much  seen  with  their  children  in 
a  small  apartment  house  could  begin  the  the  street  lest  they  be  taken  for  nurse- 
good  work — even  a  private  house  if  the  maids.  I  remember  once,  when  I  was 
owner  could  afford  it.  But  private  inter-  wheeling  my  own  baby,  being  stopped 
est  and  private  means  are  no  more  to  be  by  a  benevolent  old  lady,  who  admired 
trusted  to  make  suitable  homes  for  chil-  the  child  and  asked,  "  Whose  baby  is  it?  " 
dren  than  they  are  to  make  suitable  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  the 
schools.  mother  could  really  be  with  the  child. 

Take  an  ordinary  apartment  house  of  This  building  provision  need  not  ex- 
the  more  reasonable  sort — five  stories  elude  the  most  devoted  mother,  not  for 
high — ten  families — with  an  average  of  an  instant ;  it  merely  provides  permanent- 
thirty  children.  Even  on  that  limited  ly  for  the  needs  of  our  young  residents, 
roof  space  a  big  sun  parlor  for  babies  One  more  thing  may  affright  us: 
and  sand  garden  for  toddlers  could  be  "  Where  shall  we  dry  our  clothes?  "  Pos- 
placed,  and  the  other  half  fitted  as  a  play-  sibly  the  home  is  meant  to  be  a  place  for 
room  and  gymnasium  for  the  older  ones,  children  as  much  as  a  laundry.     When 

Below  would  be,  as  now,  the  family  we  do  make  it  a  place  for  children  we 

home,  to  which  the  child  would  return  may  be  forced  to  take  dirty  work  outside, 

from  his  own  playground,  as  he  now  re-  So  let  us  look  forward  to  the  advertise- 

turns  from  the  school  or  the  street.    Hav-  ments  of  the  farseeing  landlord :  "  Ele- 

ing  a  place  of  his  own,  with  acknowl-  gant  residence  for  families  with  children, 

edged  rights  and  privileges,  he  would  eas-  Best  roof  acommodations  in  city.    Abso- 

ily  learn  to  respect  those  of  others — a  lutely  no  smoke.   Double  railings.   Outer 

somewhat    difficult    lesson    now    to    a  and  inner  promenade.     Ample  provision 

healthy,  vigorous  child,  who  grows  up,  on  for  swimming.    Gymnasia  from  one  year 

sufferance,  in  an  adult  home,  and  on  the  up."    And  so  on  and  so  on. 

street.  The  market  waits.     Two  million  chil- 

In  the  matter  of  expense  there  is  no  dren  in  New  York — permanent  residents 

serious  obstacle.  — will  no  one  build   houses   for  them  ? 

The  rich  could  save  enough  off  their  "  Wanted :    A    home.      Apply    to    The 


»» 


armies  of  futile  nursemaids  to  pay  for    Child.* 

Woodstock,  N.  Y. 
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Career 

BY  A  BACHELOR  WIFE 

[For  cvldrut  reuHonH  wc  cannot  k'lvf  tln"  name  of  the  author  of  thin  article:  but 
the  Htory  told  is  tiuf,  burring;  a  ffw  inlrjor  cIiiujki'h  to  <'onc«'al  Identity.  We  had  Intended 
to  conclude  the  serloH  of  articles  on  the  Huhject,  hut  this  seemed  necewiary  for  com- 
pleteness of  view  'Ihc  render  will  understand  that  "  Bachelor  "  means  Baccalaureate. 
— EDiTon.l 


WHEN  my  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  article  published  in  Tiiii: 
Independent  some  weeks  ago 
by  a  "  Bachelor  Maid  "  I  became  very 
much  interested  and  felt  at  the  time  that 
I  should  like  to  answer  this  woman,  who, 
I  felt  certain,  was  a  splendid  representa- 
tive of  so  many  college  bred  women  of 
to-day.  I  restrained  my  impulses,  how- 
ever, knowing  well  how  many  petitions 
to  enter  into  these  controversies  are  in- 
flicted upon  poor  editors.  A  few  weeks 
later  came  the  dissertation  by  the  "  Phil- 
osophical Bachelor."  After  reading  and 
rereading  these  articles,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  here  were  two  people  whose  ideas 
upon  certain  important  social  questions 
were  similar  to  those  held  by  my  husband 
and  myself  when  we  started  life  together 
almost  twelve  years  ago.  Now,  what 
had  become  of  these  ideas? 

The  man  who  is  now  my  husband  had 
at  that  time  just  graduated  from  Yale, 
and  was  planning  to  continue  his  studies 
for  the  next  few  years  in  Europe.  I  was 
barely  twenty,  and  had  not  quite  finished 
my  college  course  in  a  neighboring  New 
England  college.  My  plan  was  to  drop 
my  regular  academic  work,  go  to  Bos- 
ton for  a  year,  then  to  Europe,  and  de- 
vote my  attention  mostly  to  the  study  of 
music,  as  my  professors  had  declared  I 
had  a  voice  and  somewhat  exceptional 
musical  and  dramatic  talent,  and,  I  might 
add,  I  had  had  almost  continuous  in- 
struction in  music  along  with  my  regu- 
lar school  work  since  I  was  six  years  of 
age. 

In  the  meantime  the  man  who  later 
became  my  husband  and  I  did  the  very 
presumptuous  thing  that  so  many  young 
American  people  are  apt  to  do.  We  be- 
came engaged   without   first  consulting 


our  parents.  In  the  following  summer, 
when  each  of  us  went  home,  and  our  par- 
ents were  humbly  consulted,  his  did  not 
object,  but  mine  did.  My  father,  who 
from  my  general  record,  from  the  win- 
ning of  various  prizes,  etc.,  had  gotten 
the  impression  that  I  was  exceptional, 
had  been  nursing  ambitious  ideas  that  I 
was  to  have  a  future  and  a  career.  He 
insisted  that  this  engagement  would  be 
the  death  blow  to  all  my  ambition,  and, 
furthermore,  both  my  parents  declared  I 
should  not  go  to  Europe  to  study  the  fol- 
lowing year  if  the  man  to  whom  I  was 
engaged  should  be  there ;  for,  let  me  add, 
we  had  planned  to  be  very  close  together. 

For  a  few  days  there  was  despair,  but 
one  fine  evening  while  discussing  this 
matter  together  light  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  the  young  man  at  my  side.  "  The 
only  rational  thing  to  do,"  said  he,  "  is 
to  marry,  go  to  Europe  together  and  you 
continue  with  your  work  and  I  with 
mine,  just  as  tho  nothing  had  happened." 
The  fear  of  facing  my  stern  father  over- 
whelmed me  at  first,  but  I  took  courage. 
The  next  afternoon  I  went  out  for  a  few 
hours,  and  my  friend  approached  my 
father,  armed  with  all  the  logic  and  ora- 
tory he  had  been  able  to  command  in  the 
meantime.  He  insisted  he  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  my  work  or  success, 
either  now  or  later;  he  meant  to  estab- 
lish a  place  for  himself,  he  said,  but  he 
would  inflict  no  burdens  upon  me;  be- 
sides, he  could  be  a  protector  in  case  of 
illness,  etc.  It  was  later  agreed  that  I 
should  be  wholly  independent,  even  to 
the  point  of  defraying  my  own  expenses. 
(This  was  one  of  my  special  weaknesses 
at  this  time,  I  dreaded  the  idea  of  being 
supported.) 

In  the   meantime  the  parents  of  my 
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friend  had  bccuiue  very  fond  of  me,  but  dark  enough,  but  each  of  us  soon  fell  into 
!>orcly  regretted  tiiat  1  was  not  slightly  line  agani,  and  worked  harder  than  ever, 
ilomestic  in  my  tastes,  for  1  loved  danc-  During  the  first  semester  I  managed 
ing,  riding,  skating,  walking,  etc.,  and  de-  to  become  a  little  ill,  so  the  director  rec- 
tested  sewing,  cooking  and  household  unimended  a  few  days'  change  with  my 
cares  of  any  kind,  and  upenly  declared  1  friends,  but  the  change  did  not  effect  a 
should  never  be  a  housekeeper,  altho  I  nuich  more  satisfied  state  of  mind  on  my 
had  been  instructed  in  these  matters;  return.  1  found  "the  man"  restless, 
while  my  friend  most  bravely  announced  working  by  fits  and  starts,  sometimes  not 
he  could  employ  a  housekeeper  at  any  for  days,  and  again  almost  all  night  long, 
time,  and  that  this  was  not  what  he  was  and  while  he  made  no  direct  complaints 
looking  for  in  a  wife.  it  seemed  to  me  his  attitude  toward  things 

Six  weeks  later  we  were  married.  was  changed   and  his  earlier  hopefulness 

In  another  month  my  husband  was  at  was  tinged  with  gloom.  I  thought  I  com- 
one  of  the  great  German  universities,  forted  him  by  promising  to  be  back  for 
which  he  had  selected  on  account  of  sev-  a  long  vacation  at  Christmas,  which  was 
eral  professors  under  whom  he  wished  only  six  weeks  off,  but  in  spite  of  what 
to  work  ir  his  special  line,  while  1  en-  seemed  most  rational  philosophizing  with 
tered  one  of  the  leading  conservatories,  myself,  I  began  to  feel  something  was 
which  was  in  a  neighboring  city  and  a     just  a  little  wrong. 

five  hours'  ride  away.  The   Christmas  time  came,  and  after 

The  first  year  passed  smoothly  and  a  delightful  ten  days  in  one  of  the  great 
quickly  enough,  as  each  was  busy  and  German  cities  we  returned  again  to  '*  the 
everything  was  new.  We  saw  each  other  man's  "  cozy  quarters  for  a  few  days, 
during  the  inter-semester  vacations,  and  Vv^hen  the  day  for  my  departure  arrived 
were  constantly  looking  forward  to  the  I  was  not  ready  to  go,  and  "  the  man  " 
long  vacation,  when  we  took  a  little  trip  was  not  ready  to  have  me  go.  It  was  a 
together,  then  settled  down  in  pleasant  gloomy  day,  and  "  the  man's  "  state  of 
rooms  to  our  first  taste  of  real  domestic  mind  seemed  well  to  match  the  day.  I 
life.  made  a  bold  front  at  being  cheery,  but  as 

There  were  some  pleasant  friends,  lit-  we  approached  the  station  "  the  man  " 
tie  suppers,  some  music  and  a  great  deal  suddenly  lost  his  voice,  and  no  amount 
of  time  spent  in  the  beautiful  hills  and  of  chattering  I  could  do  could  make  him 
woods,  reading  and  talking  together,  find  it.  He  helped  me  carefully  into  a 
For  example,  my  husband  taught  me  to  coach,  and  then  stood  as  if  petrified.  I 
read  French  during  this  summer  by  read-  called  to  him  as  the  train  pulled  out,  but 
ing  French  books,  hours  at  a  time,  and  he  made  no  response.  I  saw  him  put  his 
translating  them  almost  literally  while  I  hands  to  his  face,  and  shake  as  if  he  had 
followed  his  reading,  looking  over  his  had  a  chill — I  knew  this  great,  strong 
shoulder.  man,  oblivious  to  all  his  surroundings, 

Alas,  the  end  of  our  little  honeymoon  was  weeping, 
came  all  too  quickly,  and  when  it  came  I  went  back  feeling  like  a  criminal,  and 
time  for  my  return  I  found  the  old  de-  that  last  glimpse  of  "  the  man  "  stayed 
sire  to  go  back  to  my  music  was  not  quite  with  me  a  long  time. 
so  strong,  and  "  the  man  "  was  constant-  I  found  on  my  return  I  had  received 
ly  wishing  he  had  his  degree,  and  that  several  flattering  promotions;  my  pro- 
the  commg  year  were  over  so  we  might  fessors  began  to  take  greater  interest  in 
go  together  to  Paris.  my  work,  and  spoke  very  encouragingly 

The  first  days  of  my  return  were  tor-  of  my  possibilities,  etc. ;  and  a  few  weeks 
ture.  I  could  not  tell  why ;  for  every  one  later  I  was  selected  one  of  four  of  the 
was  glad  to  see  me  back,  my  professors  best  singers  in  the  conservatory  to  ap- 
spoke  most  hopefully  and  promisingly  pear  as  soloist  in  a  great  musical  festi- 
for  the  coming  year's  work,  and  my  old  val  they  were  preparing  to  celebrate 
German  frau  received  me  with  open  upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  in  the  early 
arms.  There  came  a  whisper,  however,  spring  from  one  of  the  great  ruling 
"  What   is   all   this   compared   with   life    princes. 

alongside  of  this  splendid  man  ?  "  My   work   seemed   heavier  than  ever 

The  first  letters  from  "  the  man  "  were    now,  and  "  the  man  "  seemed  to  find  new 
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energy  preparing  to  lake  liis  doctor's  de- 
gree. It  was  a  lung  time  unlil  the  end  of 
June,  however,  hut  when  it  chd  come  wc 
left  all  clouds  hehind  11s  and  started  on  a 
long  trip  through  parts  of  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy,  and  ar- 
rived in  i'aris  ahout  Seplemher  ist,  ready 
to  settle  down  to  work. 

We  had  letlers  to  some  very  amiahlc 
people,  who  helped  us  get  cstahlished  in 
real  Bohemian  iashiou  ;  and  in  a  month 
we  were  as  settled  and  regular  at  our 
work  as  if  we  had  heeu  living  there  al- 
ways. "  The  man  "  was  at  work  in  the 
universities,  and  1  with  two  differeiU 
teachers,  one  of  whom  was  among  the 
best  known  of  Europe.  We  were  also 
fortunate  in  linding  a  poverty-stricken 
young  count,  who  came  five  times  a  week 
to  instruct  us  in  French,  and  who  was 
glad  to  stay  as  long  as  I  would  roll  cig- 
arets  for  him  to  smoke,  for  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  one  franc  per  lesson. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  a  small 
circle  of  very  attractive  acquaintances, 
plenty  of  interesting  work  and  the  diver- 
sions of  Paris,  the  winter  passed  all  too 
quickly. 

In  May  **  the  man  "  received  an  ofTer 
of  a  position  in  one  of  the  universities  of 
the  extreme  West.  It  was  a  good  open- 
ing for  a.  young  and  inexperienced  man, 
but  the  authorities  insisted  upon  meeting 
him  before  an  appointment  was  finally 
made.  I  had  agreed  to  stay  with  my 
teachers  until  July,  so  could  not  leave. 
There  were  other  American  friends  who 
had  joined  us  in  the  meantime,  so  I  was 
not  left  alone. 

I  arrived  in  New  York  late  in  July, 
and,  as  my  friends  had  been  active  in 
securing  engagements  for  me,  I  sang  in 
various  parts  of  the  Eastern  States  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  fall.  I  became 
very  much  exhilarated  with  public  life. 
The  press  had  everywhere  been  favor- 
able;  in  fact,  the  list  of  laudatory  ad- 
jectives had  been  exhausted  in  my  praise. 
My  friends,  of  course,  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  this.  I  arranged  with 
two  other  artists  of  some  reputation  and 
influence  to  make  a  tour,  giving  perhaps 
a  dozen  concerts  in  the  late  fall,  then 
started  with  "  the  man  "  to  stay  with  him 
a  month  in  his  new  abiding  place. 

All  this  seemed  simple  enough. 

The  university  to  which  we  went  was 


located  m  a  small  Ujwu.  We  .s(xjn  f<nn»cl 
a  comfortable  suite  of  rooms,  but  wan- 
dered from  one  boarding  house  to  an- 
other, oidy  to  find  tiiat  tiie  foo<l  and 
constant  ccjnipanionship  oi  students  were 
to  us  unendurable.  There  were  very 
interesting  pe(Ji)le  in  the  faculty,  but  no 
iiuisic  and  little  taste  for  it.  The  idea 
of  being  away  most  of  the  time  and  leav- 
ing my  husband  alone  to  the  mercies  of 
the  i)oarding  house  did  not  strike  our 
new  acquaintances  favorably,  we  soon 
saw,  and  1  must  say  it  appalled  me. 

The  time  soon  came  for  me  to  go,  and 
altho  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  ex- 
citement of  public  life,  the  old  glimpse  of 
the  man  1  had  left  once  before  at  the 
Cjerman  station  recurred  to  me  and  I 
felt  a  twinge  of  compunction.  I  found 
my  artist  friend,  who  was  a  thorough 
"  man  of  the  world,"  had  arranged 
everything  very  skillfully. 

I  soon  learned  that  a  more  important 
thing  than  singing  well  was  to  cajole 
the  newspaper  people  in  every  possible 
way.  I  found  our  artist  friend  was  writ- 
ing or  dictating  our  press  notices  and 
was  not  above  bribing  our  critics  when 
necessary.  I  had  heard  of  this  sort  of 
thing  before,  but  the  actual  experience 
was  more  or  less  nauseating,  and  when 
I  protested  I  was  informed  that  these 
methods  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
success.  For  example,  my  friend  ex- 
plained the  success  of  a  woman  whom  I 
had  admired  very  much,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Europe  just  a  few  years 
earlier  and  had  had  an  almost  general 
triumph  throughout  the  country,  was 
due  to  her  husband,  who  made  it  his 
chief  interest  to  look  after  the  press  in 
this  way.  The  bottom  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  fallen  out  of  my  ambition. 

I  went  back  to  "  the  man,"  to  find  him 
more  sobered  than  ever,  envying  his 
friend,  who  had  a  simple  wife  and  lovely 
children,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  his 
existance  had  been  dreary  enough  and 
that  he  could  not  be  happy  without  me, 
in  spite  of  his  interesting  work,  in  this 
little  town. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  short  trips 
not  very  far  away  I  stayed  with  him 
until  the  following  spring,  but  we  were 
really  not  happy.  There  was  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  our  affairs  and  this 
most     unsatisfactory     existence.      Each 
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tcU  that  Ins  greatest  interest  and  happi-  own  earnings,  and  they  seemed  glad  to 
ness  was  in  the  companionship  of  the  furnish  the  wherewithal, 
other,  and  that  the  work  of  one  must  he  We  selected  a  beautiful  spot  on  a  bluff 
somewhat  sacrificed.  Little  was  said,  just  out  of  the  town,  and  by  the  follow- 
but  each  felt  the  mental  and  spiritual  inf^  November  we  were  established  with 
fermentation  of  the  other.  a  bright   little  maid  and  keeping  house 

In  the  spring  there  were  new  experi-  like    real    old-fashioned    married    folks, 

ences  to  relieve  me  of  still  more  of  my  I   did   not  give   up  my  concert  work 

ambitious  ballast.  entirely,  but  the  trips  became  less  fre- 

A  friend,  venerable  in  the  profession  quent  and  my  efforts  to  secure  engage- 
and  a  master  of  his  art,  had  lost  an  ex-  ments  were  very  much  less  active, 
cellent  place  as  director  because  he  re-  There  was  now  a  new  problem.  We 
fused  to  be  levied  upon  longer  by  one  both  loved  children  and  I  had  always 
of  our  leading  critics,  whose  name  still  felt  this  was  one  duty  I  should  not  shirk, 
appears  in  every  musical  journal  in  the  Of  course,  there  was  that  awful  shrink- 
country.  Next,  on  being  introduced  to  ing,  which  our  "  Bachelor  Maid  "  has 
one  of  the  musical  dictators  of  one  of  our  truthfully  described  as  the  experience 
great  cities,  and  having  sung  for  him,  of  every  thoughtful  woman,  but  I  had 
among  various  serious  things,  one  gay  always  been  certain  that  my  talents  were 
little  song,  he  declared  with  great  enthu-  not  great  enough  to  exempt  me  from  this 
siasm  that  my  field  was  in  variety  show ;  duty.  Besides,  even  in  my  most  am- 
he  felt  certain  I  could  command  one  hun-  bitious  days,  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
dred  dollars  per  week,  need  not  mix  with  that  the  rearing  of  children  would 
the  ordinary  run  of  vaudeville  people  permanently  interfere  with  my  work, 
and  could  really  be  more  independent  Had  not  the  greatest  women  in  literature, 
than  in  any  other  line  of  work;  greater  art  and  history  been  married  and  moth- 
artists  had  gone  into  this  line  of  work  ers,  and  why  should  not  I? 
and  why  should  not  I?  I  felt  as  if  I  In  thirteen  months  there  came  a  little 
were  being  urged  to  participate  in  a  daughter,  of  course  the  prettiest  I  had 
great  mental  and  spiritual  debauch.  ever  seen.     My  one  overwhelming  de- 

The  following  summer  a  friend  and  sire  was  to  nurse    this    delicate    little 

his  family  went  away  on  a  vacation  and  creature  and  make  her  thrive;  but  as 

offered  to  us  the  use  of  their  beautiful  soon  as  my  excellent  nurse  had  left  me 

country  residence  along  with  the  maid  she  began  to  grow  puny  and  I  felt  my 

and  man  servant.     Just  why  I  do  not  absolute   ignorance  and  helplessness  to 

know,  but  I  was  willing  to  cajole  that  give  her  intelligent  care.  I  went  over  all 

cook  more  than  any  press  man  I  had  ever  the  long  years  of  teaching  and  instruc- 

met ;  in  fact,  I  know  no  mistress  had  ever  tion  I  had  had  and  could  recall  not  one 

gotten  as  much  work  out  of  her.     The  idea  I  had  received  which  could  give  me 

truth  is,  after  all  these  years  of  boarding  light.     In  my  despair,  as  the  child  grew 

and  rooms,  we  found  untold  happiness —  more   feeble,  ■  I   could   not  help   feeling 

a  sort  of  intoxication — in  a  house  by  our-  something  was   dreadfully   wrong  with 

selves.     I  never  got  tired  of  trying  to  my  education.     In    the    meantime    my 

make  good  and  pretty  new  dishes  to  eat,  nurse  sent  me  some  of  the  best  works 

and  we  invited  everybody  in  of  whom  we  on  the  care,  nursing  and  feeding  of  chil- 

could  think,  simply  to  furnish  an  excuse  dren,  and  I  raised  my  first  baby,  as  my 

for  preparing  a  feast.    The  grocer's  bills  brother  has  always  insisted,  "  on  schedule 

were  at  first  appalling,  but  I  soon  took  time." 

pleasure  in  my  mother's  old  doctrine  of  After   three    months    of   the    regular 

seeing  how  much  I  could  do  on  little  habits  I  had  given  her    I  found  her  a 

capital.  great  delight  and  very  little  care,  and 

"The  man"  became  himself  again,  and  thriving  much  better  than  when  I  had 

we  rarely  spoke  of  the  future  more  than  ignorantly  worked  with  her  the  greater 

that  we  each  wanted  above  everything  part  of  each  day. 

else    to  establish  a  home  of  our  own.  A  few  years  later  there  came  to  my 

Our  parents  were  consulted,   for  we  husband  a  call  to  an  Eastern  university; 

had  not  troubled  to  save  much  of  our  a  little  later  there  came  to  us  also  a  son. 
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III  the  incantinic  vvc  have  hccn  iKick  In 
Liiropc  for  six  months  and  have  visited 
sonic  of  the  ohl  haunts. 

I  give  some  of  my  time  to  teachin^^, 
assist  my  hushaiid  with  some  of  his 
writinp^,  have  puhhshed  several  articles 
myself,  also  some  kindctf^arten  songs  I 
had  written  for  my  children.  My  first 
interest,  however,  is  always  in  my  home 


.iii'l  family,  hut  in  spite  of  this  I  liave 
never  ceased  to  be  a  student.  Of  all  my 
exjjeriences  there  have  been  none  so  help- 
ful and  hajjpy  as  the  rearing  of  my  chil- 
dren; helpful  because  they  have  taught 
me  patience  and  gentleness,  which  I 
never  knew,  and  hapj)y  because  they  have 
(jpened  u\)  a  well  of  love  which  only  a 
mother  can  understand. 


a 


Reminiscences  of  Edgar  Allan   Poe 

BY  SUSAN  ARCHER  WEISS 

[To  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Weiss  to  riofcssor  Harrison,  publlshefl  some  time 
apo.  K'ving  her  incinorles  of  K(l;;ar  Allan  Tot',  she  added  n  longer  postscript,  suj? 
gosted  by  reading  I'rofessor  Harrison's  biography.     We  give  It  herewith. — Editok.] 


HAVE  you  an  account  of  Poe's  two 
public  recitations  in  Richmond 
of  "  The  Raven  "  and  the  "  Po- 
etic Principle?  " 

(I  may  here  mention  what  was  known 
to  all  Poe's  intimate  friends,  and  from 
his  own  lips — that  his  engagement  to 
Mrs.  Shelton  was  positively  broken  off 
before  he  left  Richmond.) 

Now  let  me  make  some  miscellaneous 
comments  on  your  biography,  the  MS.  of 
which  you  kindly  submit: 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Edgar  Poe 
did  repeatedly,  as  occasion  suited  him, 
misstate  his  own  age,  as  on  page  2d. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Poe  did 
actually  ever  "  look  forward  to  the  in- 
heritance of  a  large  fortune  "  (p.  i),  for 
he  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  one 
whom  Mr.  Allan  considered  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  property,  and  he  must 
have  known  what  Mr.  Allan  frequently 
declared  to  be  his  intention,  to  provide 
liberally  for  Edgar  in  establishing  him  in 
some  business  which  would  afford  him 
ample  self-support.  It  was  generally  un- 
derstood in  social  circles  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune,  in  event  of  his  wife's 
death,  would  be  settled  upon  her  sister. 
Miss  Anne  Valentine.  She  had  been  his 
first  love,  whom  he  addressed  before  he 
did  her  sister  (this  she  told  me  as  a  secret) 
— he  being  at  that  time  a  poor  man, 
rather  rough  and  uncultured  in  mind  and 
manner.  It  was  said  that,  after  his  wife's 
death,  he  (in  case  of  his  own  death  un- 
married) settled  his  handsome  home  on 


her  as  a  home,  or  intended  so  to  do ;  and 
certain  it  is  that  she  continued  to  reside 
there  with  his  widow  until  her  own 
death.  She  was  homely  in  person,  but  of 
a  lovely  disposition,  and  being,  like  Mrs. 
Allan  herself,  tactful  and  diplomatic,  the 
two  ladies  agreed  excellently  well  to- 
gether. It  was  only  in  my  mother's 
house  and  in  confidential  conversation 
with  her  and  one  of  her  own  relatives,  my 
Aunt  Valentine,  that  I  ever  knew  of 
Miss  Anne's  taking  Edgar  Poe's  part 
against  Mrs.  Allan,  she  maintaining  that 
the  former  had  been  **  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  It  was  said  that 
she  often,  after  his  rupture  with  the 
Allans,  secretly  supplied  him  with 
money. 

Page  5.  My  mother  remembered  per- 
fectly Mrs.  Poe's  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  Norfolk,  she  having  been  taken  to 
''  the  play  "  as  a  treat.  She  looked,  ac- 
cording to  my  mother,  more  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen  than  a  woman  of  thirty,  which 
was  said  to  be  her  real  age,  she  being 
some  years  older  than  her  husband.  She 
was  petite  and  very  graceful,  with  a 
round,  childish  face,  short  dark  curls  and 
beautiful  large  laughing  eyes  She  was 
considered  rather  childish  and  silly,  and 
not  a  talented  actress,  tho  her  beauty, 
piquancy  and  coquettish  ways  made  her  a 
great  favorite  on  the  stage.  My  mother 
said  that  her  son  resembled  her  in  feO' 
ture. 

P.  23.  Rosalie — not  Rose — was  the 
baptismal  name  of  Poe'«  sister. 
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P.  27.  I  do  not  think  that  Edgar  his  own.  There  was  certainly  a  bitter 
was  **  spoiled  "  Uy  Air.  Allan.  The  latter  estrangement  for  a  time,  nor  was  there 
was,  from  all  accounts,  an  impulsive,  ever  to  us  any  evidence  of  a  reconciliation 
quick-tempered  man,  and,  as  I  have  — tho  a  letter  from  Poe  and  one  from 
heard  stated,  very  strict  with  the  child,  Mrs.  Shelton  to  Mrs.  Clemm,  now  in 
permitting  no  act  of  disrespect  or  dis-  evidence,  would  indicate  that  the  engage- 
obedience  to  pass  unpunished,  unless  at  ment  was  renewed,  and  Mrs.  Shelton,  on 
his  wife's  entreaties.  I  remember  hear-  Poc's  death,  donned  "  widow's  weeds  " 
ing  of  an  instance  of  this.  My  uncle  of  the  deepest  mourning.  He  himself  al- 
V'alentine,  who  was  as  fond  of  fun  as  ways  denied,  even  in  public,  that  any  en- 
Edgar  himself,  taught  the  latter  many  gagement  existed  between  himself  and 
mischievous  little  tricks,  among  which  Mrs.  Shelton,  and  spoke  of  the  schoolboy 
was  that  of  pulling  away  a  chair  from  a  love  affair  with  her  as  a  case  of 
person  about  to  sit  down.  Edgar  was  '*  measles."  Observe  also  Mrs.  S.'s  own 
too  little  (about  four  or  five)  to  discrimi-  statement  on  page  j/5  that  she  *'  was  not 
nate  as  to  the  proper  subjects  for  this  engaged  to  him,  but  there  was  a  partial 
joke  (which  had  been  positively  forbid-  understanding."  With  these  contradic- 
den  by  Mr.  Allan)  and  one  evening  at  a  tions  the  case  is  one  difficult  to  be  under- 
**  tea-party,"  seeing  a  certain  rather  cor-  stood. 

pulent  and  dignified  lady  about  to  seat  I  did  not  know  Mrs.  Shelton,  but  saw 

herself,    suddenly    snatched    away    her  her  on  two  occasions — once,   when  she 

chair,  he  himself  falling  on  the  floor  in  called  at  Mrs.  Mackenzie's,  and  again  at 

an  exuberance  of  delight.     Mr.  Allan's  Poe's    lecture    at    the    Exchange    Hotel, 

action    was    prompt,  and  when,  after  a  She  was  a  tall,  rather  masculine  looking 

brief  absence   with  Edgar,  he  returned  woman,     with    good     features,     hollow 

to  the  company,  his  wife  took  an  oppor-  cheeks,  thin  lips  and  large  blue  eyes  with 

tunity  of  slipping  away  in  order  to  com-  purplish  shadows  about  them,  which  had 

fort  her  pet.*  once  probably  been  handsome.     She  was 

In  regard  to  the  engagement  with  richly  dressed,  but  had  not  a  particle  of 
Mrs.  Shelton,  it  was  broken  by  Mr.  Poe  grace  or  style,  and  her  countenance  was 
himself  in  consequence,  as  we  under-  wholly  expressionless.  She  impressed 
stood,  of  her  refusing  him  a  loan  for  the  me  as  being  hard  and  cold — the  type  of 
establishment  of  The  Iris  [Stylus],  in  a  thoroughly  respectable,  sensible,  mat- 
the  success  of  which  she  had  no  faith,  ter-of-fact  woman,  with  whom  no  one 
and  accusing  him  of  wishing  to  marry  could  associate  an  idea  of  romance  or 
her  for  her  money.  Poe  himself,  greatly  poetry.  I  heard  her  spoken  of  as  "  a  rich 
disgusted,  broke  the  engagement,  and  widow,"  but  she  lived  in  a  plain  man- 
ceased  his  visits  to  her.  He  went  for  a  ner,  in  an  ordinary,  substantial  brick 
stay  of  some  days  at  the  country  home  house  with  a  high  square  porch  and  not 
[Duncan's  Lodge,  on  Broad  Street,  op-  even  a  flower  to  ornament  the  front  yard, 
posite  the  Lee  Monument]  of  his  friend.  Miss  Van  Lew  once  pointed  out  this 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  and  I  well  remem-  house  to  me,  a  few  doors  above  her  own, 
ber  that  during  his  absence  Mrs.  Shelton  saying,  "  I  used  to  see  Mr.  Poe  go  in 
one  day  came  to  see  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  there  when  he  first  came  to  Richmond, 
with  whom  she  had  no  previous  acquaint-  but  not  during  the  last  part  of  his  stay 
ance,  and  had  a  private  talk  with  her  in  here.  Once  or  twice  they  walked  out 
the  parlor,  as  was  whispered  in  the  fam-  together,  and  we  could  not  but  notice  the 
ily,  about  Mr.  Poe's  letters  to  her.  I  do  contrast  between  them  even  in  size." 
not  know  what  letters  these  were  which  This  house  [now  No.  2613  E.  Grace 
she  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  and  which  Street,  near,  not  opposite,  St.  John's] 
he  refused  to  give  up  unless  she  returned  was  opposite  St.  John's*  Churchyard, 
— ■ ^ — — — —  where  Poe's  mother  was  buried. 

•  Onr  knowledge  of  the  now  well-known  fact  that  Poe's    last   visit   in    "RirhmnnH    wac     tn 

Poe  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  is  due  not  , ,         cm     f                   t       -^^^"^^^^  y^^^     ^^ 

to  Mr.   Glli   or  Professor  Woodberry,  but   to   Mrs.  Mrs.    ohelton   On   the   evening  before   his 

Weiss,  whose  tmcle,  Dr.  Archer,  was  post  surgeon     ^ ^ -,„-.*.,, ^«,    f^^   t>„u: ^ t  i. 

at  Old  Point  at  the  time  and  often  saw  Poe  In  his  Geparture  tor  tJaltimore.      In  retiimmg 

nnlform   as  a  private   there.     Following  out   Mrs. — — ^ 

Welss's  suggestion.  Professor  Woodberry  then  went  *  The   church    celebrated   in    Virginia    annals   as 

to  work  and  established  the  fact  by  documentary  the  place  where  Patrick  Henry  pronounced  the  fa- 

evldence    obtained     from    the     War    Department,  mous  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  "  speech. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  Is  due. — J.  A.  H.  — J-  A.  H. 
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from  her  house  he  slopj)C(l,  as  was  his 
custom,  lu  rest  at  the  oifici'  of  Dr.  Jolm 
I'.  Carter,  and  tlicu,  instead  of  ^oiuj;  on 
to  the  Swan  Tavern,  crossed  over  to 
Sadler's  restaurant,  whence  he  rej)aired 
at  a  hitc  hour  to  tlie  1  Baltimore  l)oat, 
which  was  to  leave  at  four  o'clock.  It 
was  said  that  he  was  soher,  hut  it  is  now 
certain,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Carter, 
that  he  did  not  send  for  his  ha^i^a^^e  at 
the  Swan,  and  this  explains  a  point 
which  has  heen  nuich  commented  upon 
b}  his  biographers,  who  assert  that  his 
baggage  was  stolen  from  him  in  1  Balti- 
more. It  was,  after  his  death,  forwarded 
to  Mrs.  Clemm  in  New  York  by  Mr. 
John  Mackenzie. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Shelton,  Rose  Poe — 
v.ho  was  altogether  without  tact  or  judg- 
ment, wishing  "  to  see  her  brother  and 
Mrs.  Shelton  together,"  as  she  said — one 
day  went  to  that  lady's  house  when  she 
knew  that  her  brother  was  there.  She 
was  shown  into  the  parlor,  where  she 
found  him  lying  on  a  sofa  with  a  head- 
ache from  his  long  walk.  Mrs.  Shelton 
called  her  into  the  hall  and  said,  "  He 
does  not  need  you  here,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  him  myself," — and  so  dismissed 
her,  to  her  great  indignation. 

Shall  I  confess  that  I  have  little  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  Poe's  love  rhapsodies, 
especially  as  regards  Mrs.  Whitman? 
His  letter  to  her  (how  could  she  ever 
have  made  it  public  ?)  is  clearly  no  genu- 
ine love-inspired  epistle,  but  an  elaborate 
work  of  art  intended  to  please  the  lady. 
A  poetic  college  youth  might  have  writ- 
ten such  to  a  romantic  girl  in  her  teens, 
but  between  a  man  and  a  woman  of  near- 
ly fifty  such  a  passion  as  is  here  por- 
trayed— such  ideal  visions  of  love  in  a 
cottage,  etc. — appear  rather  exaggerated. 
A  gentleman  who  knew  both  Poe  and 
Mrs.  W.  told  me  that  her  portrait  had 
been  greatly  overdrawn  and  that  he  did 
not  credit  her  account  of  Poe's  insane 
conduct  at  her  house;  that  he  could  not 
imagine  Poe  acting  as  described,  and  he 
also  doubted  whether  the  lines,  "  I  saw 
thee  once,  once  only,"  were  addressed  to 
her.  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  to 
whom  Poe's  poems  were  originally  ad- 
dressed, except  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Os- 
good, who  appears  to  have  been  a  genu- 
inely sweet,  feminine  and  lovable  w^oman. 
It  is  strange,  and  to  me  incomprehen- 
sible, how  freely  all  these  women,  down 


to  Mrs.  Shelton,  have  informed  the  pub- 
he  (jf  their  love  passages  with  the  poet. 

Mrs.  Shelt(jn  had  no  children.  Some 
(A  her  family,  the  Koystcrs,  arc  still  liv- 
ing— in  Hanover,  1  believe.  They  and 
the  Sheltons  were  plain,  rcspectaljle  peo- 
ple— her  husband,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  prosperous  grocer  on  Church  Hill. — 
F  beheve  that  Mrs.  Shelton  was  really 
anxious  for  the  marriage  with  Poe.  Mrs. 
Osgood  accuses  Mrs.  Whitman  and 
others  of  seeking  Poe's  acquaintance  and 
attention,  or,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, "  running  after  him,"  and  this  may 
be  as  well  applied  to  Mrs.  Shelton.  After 
liis  wife's  (leath  she  was  continually  in- 
(|uiring  about  him  of  Mr.  Thos.  Macken- 
zie, and  even  sent  messages — remem- 
brances and  regards — and  hoped  he 
would  visit  Richmond.  Possibly  letters 
may  have  passed  between  them  (the  let- 
ters which  she  was  afterward  so  anxious 
to  regain  possession  of?).  Mrs.  Clemm, 
1  heard,  who  had  not  favored  Mrs.  Whit- 
man, was  anxious  for  the  match  with 
Mrs.  Shelton,  whom  she  had  known  in 
Richmond,  and  with  whom  she  antici- 
pated a  quiet  and  comfortable  home.  But 
when,  after  Poe's  death,  his  poverty- 
stricken  mother  applied  to  Mrs.  Shelton 
for  a  slight  pecuniary  aid,  she  received 
no  response.  Two  weeks  after  Poe's 
death  Mrs.  Shelton  made  her  appearance 
at  church  and  on  the  street  clad  in  deep- 
est widow's  weeds,  which  she  wore  for 
the  prescribed  conventional  period.  It  is 
true  that  she  used  to  be  sarcastically 
pointed  out  as  ''  Poe's  Lenore."  She  was 
very  "  close  "  with  her  money,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  good  woman — 
pious,  and  on  good  terms  wdth  her  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances,  and  much  es- 
teemed by  them. 

About  Poe's  last  lecture  in  Richmond 
— it  took  place,  not,  like  the  former  one, 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  but  at  the  "  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,"  just  below,  on  Franklin 
Street  (afterward  police  court).  With 
my  mother  and  sister  and  Rose  Poe,  I  at- 
tended, and,  arriving  late,  found  about 
s'xty  persons,  mostly  of  Richmond's  rep- 
sentative  society,  'assembled — the  Ca- 
bells,  Carring'tons,  Miles  Careys, 
Daniels,  Ellises,  etc. — an  appreciative  au- 
dience. Mrs.  Shelton  was  pointed  out  to 
me  occupying,  with  a  male  friend,  a  con- 
spicuous front  seat  exactly  opposite  the 
platform.    This  was,  I  think,  during  the. 
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period  of  their  estrangement.     Mr,  Poe,  sister  and  myself  were  going  down  Main 

clad,  as  usual,  in  black,  stepped  upon  the  Street,  when  we  passed  Mr.  Poe  and  Dr. 

platform,  and,  gracefully  bowing,  com-  (iibbon  Carter  with  several  other  gentle- 

menced  his  lecture   (*'  The  Poetic  Prin-  men  at  the  entrance    of    the  American 

apie**),  his  hands  resting  upon  either  a  Hotel.    We  stopped  at  a  jeweler's,  when 

railing  or  a  low  writing  desk  in  front  of  presently  they  appeared  and  stood   just 

him.     During  the  whole  lecture  he  never  outside,  while  my  sister  and  myself  in  the 

changed  his  position  or  made  a  gesture  doorway  talked  to  them.     Mr.  Poe  stood 

even  with  his  hands,  but  his  expression  bareheaded,  with  his  hat  and  cane  held 

was  constantly  changing,  and  it  was  al-  behind  him,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  courteous, 

most   impossible  to   remove    one's    eyes  elegant    and    high-bred    gentleman, — as, 

from  his  face.    The  audience  seemed  fas-  indeed,  he  appeared  to  me  on  all  occa- 

cinated  and  listened  breathlessly  and  al-  sions.     These  brief  glimpses  may  serve 

most  as  motionless  as  the  speaker.    Upon  to  give  some  idea  of  his  general  manners 

concluding  he  again  bowed,  and    then,  and  appearance. 

without  a  pause,  came  quickly  down  the  I   have   often    wondered   whether   the 

steps  to  where  we  were  seated,  in  doing  renewal    of    the  engagement  with  Mrs. 

so  passing  Mrs.  Shelton  without  notice.  Shelton    (if  there  was  a  renewal)    was 

He  looked  unusually  pleased,  and  hand-  the  result  of  that  lady's  offering  to  as- 

somer  than  I  had  ever  seen  him.     People  sist  Mr.  Poe,  pecuniarily,  in  establishing 

observed  him  curiously  and  some  waited,  the  Stylus.      In  my  last  interview  with 

evidently  desiring  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  him  he  appeared  so  cheerful  and  confi- 

appeared  oblivious  of  their  presence,  not  dent  of  its  success. 

once  glancing  toward  them.  His  face,  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  re- 
with  the  beautiful,  soft  smiling  expres-  view  of  my  poems  which  Mr.  Poe  in  my 
sion  of  his  eyes,  I  can  this  moment  in  last  interview  with  him  told  me  that  he 
memory  behold  as  plainly  as  I  then  did.  was  writing — probably  it  was  only  a  be- 
Rose,  who  was  very  proud  of  her  ginning,  and  as  such  valueless  after  his 
brother,  and  also  of  herself  as  "  the  poet's  death — and  so  I  missed  being  immortal- 
sister,"  was  almost  absurdly  happy,  and  ized. 

remarked:  "Edgar,  just  see  how  those  I  once  on  a  quiet,  drizzling  summer 
people  are  staring  at  us — the  poet  and  his  day  had  an  hour's  talk  with  Mr.  Poe  in 
sister."  cur  own  parlor  about  "  The  Raven," 
I  can  recall  him  in  various  situations  when  he  said :  "  Do  you  know  that  '  The 
— once,  strolling  meditatively  and  alone  Raven  '  was  originally  not  a  Raven  at  all, 
in  the  old  Hermitage  road  at  twilight,  but  an  Owl  ? "  I  hardly  noticed  then 
and,  again,  holding  a  skein  of  yarn  for  what  if  I  had  been  older  w^ould  have  so 
Mrs.  Mackenzie  to  wind.  It  was  on  much  interested  me.  I  only  asked  why 
a  Friday  that  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he  had  made  the  change.  To  which  he 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  at  church  replied,  "  For  sake  of  the  '  nevermore.*  " 
I  was  surprised  to  see  him  enter  and  very  I  afterward  mentioned  the  circumstance 
quietly  take  a  seat  just  across  the  aisle  to  Dr.  Holland  (editor  of  Scribner's), 
opposite  us.  He  sat  motionless  and  at-  v/ho  said  that  he  had  heard  something 
tentive  during  the  service,  only  once  or  of  the  same  kind,  but  did  not  credit  it. 
twice  turning  his  head  and  glancing  up  For  this  reason  I  refrained  from  men- 
at  the  choir  during  the  fine  singing.  I  tioning  it  in  my  "  Last  Days  "  of  Poe. 
observed  that  his  appearance  attracted  But  in  reading  the  poem  one  comes  upon 
attention,  tho  he  was  not  recognized  as  words  and  expressions  which  irresistibly 
the  poet  about  whom  everybody  was  then  remind  us  of  the  Owl,  the  bird  of  wis- 
talking.  He  walked  with  us  up  Franklin  dom — Minerva's  bird,  which  *'  perched 
Street  to  my  uncle's,  Dr.  Archer's,  but  upon  the  bust  of  Pallas  " — more  appro- 
would  not  accept  his  invitation  to  enter,  priate  to  an  Owl  than  a  Raven — 

My  uncle  remarked,  as  he  left,  that  he  ^t^,      *u-     t.       u-  ^  u      -v              as 

,.„,,,           1.  1-1      .1      T»           1          1  Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy 

still  looked  much  like  the  Poe  whom  he  -^^^  ^,„  ./.4, 

had    when    post-surgeon    at    Old    Point  By  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  coun- 

often  seen  there  in  the    uniform    of    a  tenance  it  wore,"  etc..  etc. 

private. 

On  the  day  following  this  my  mother,  Moreover,  owls  are  night-birds  and. 
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as  is  well  known,  arc  attracted  to  lighted 
windows  at  nij^lit,  which  doesn't  apply 
to  ravens. 

"  And  its  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon 
that  is  dreamiftii  " 

is  decidedly  owlish.  Hut  I  would  not 
venture  at  this  late  day  and  with  no  proof 
to  put  forth  this  claim  of  Owl  I'crsus 
Raven. 

Fn  an  article  of  mine  i)ul)lishe(l  some 
15  or  20  years  ago,  on  *'  llic  Sister  of 
Edgar  A.  Poc,"  I  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  Poe  children,  the  first 
glimpse  which  we  have  of  Edgar,  and  on 
the  authority  of  my  own  mother.  I  have 
no  copy  of  the  magazine  in  which  it  was 
puhlished  {The  Manhattan  or  Cosmo- 
politan), and  must,  therefore,  quote  from 
memory. 

In  November,  181 1,  my  mother,  a 
child  of  ten  years  (sister  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  Archer,  of  Richmond),  was  liv- 
in  Norfolk,  and  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
house  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Butt,  on  Ber- 
muda Street.  In  the  attic  of  the  adjoin- 
ing house  were  lodged  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Poe,  two  small  children,  and  a  nurse — 
the  latter  an  old  Welsh  woman  (she  may 
have  been  Scotch)  called  Mrs.  Tubbs  or 
Tibbs,  who  spoke  imperfect  English  in 
a  way  which  amused  my  mother.  Mr. 
Poe  was  sick  in  bed,  and  the  nurse  kept 
the  two  children  mostly  out  of  doors,  the 
weather,  tho  in  winter,  being  mild  and 
sunny.  The  eldest,  a  beautiful  boy,  was 
very  gay  and  restless  and  not  easily  con- 
trolled, while  the  girl  was  quiet  and  gen- 
erally sat  on  the  nurse's  lap.  Both  were 
apparently  wayward,  spoiled  children. 
My  mother  recalled  how  one  day  the  boy 
persisted  in  running  to  and  fro  across 
the  narrow  street,  and  came  near  being 
killed  by  a  runaway  horse,  when  the 
nurse  dropped  the  little  girl  and  rushed 
toward  him,  crying,  "  Ho !  Hedgar ! 
Hedgar !  "  People  would  often  stop  to 
admire  the  children,  and  my  mother  re- 
peatedly heard  the  nurse  say  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  "  Rosie  is  two  years  (and 
certain  months)  old,  and  Hedgar  is  just 
four."  Note  that  this  was  in  November 
of  1811. 

To  obtain  additional  evidence  on  this 
point,  I  some  years  since  wrote  to  my 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Byrd,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  with  whom  Rose 
Poe  had  been  brought  up,  knowing  that 


at  the  time  of  the  children's  baptism  or 
■  adoption  "  their  ages  had  been  regis- 
tered. 'Hie  following  is  her  answer,  here 
(  oi)ie(l  verbatim,  from  the  original  note 
now  in  my  possession: 

You  ask  the  date  of  Edgar's  and  Rose'i 
birth.  From  a  remark  of  his  [in  a  letter  in 
answer  to  her  wedding  invitation:  S.  A.  W.l, 
he  said  that  if  I  had  put  off  my  marriage  one 
week  it  would  have  been  on  his  birthday.  I 
was  married  the  5th  of  October.  He  was  born 
ill  the  year  1808,  Rose  in  1810.  Their  mother 
died  8  Dec.  181 1,  &  on  the  9th  the  children 
were  taken  to  Mr.  Allan's  &  our  house.  Their 
mother  was  boarding  at  Mrs.  Fip's,  Ca  mil- 
liner) in  Richmond,  &  was  buried  at  the  Old 
Church  rSt.  John's]  on  the  hill.  Mr.  Poe  died 
first,  in  Norfolk,  I  think. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Poe  died  in  Norfolk; 
where  the  company  with  which  they  were  play- 
ing (Mr.  Placide's)  were  compelled  to  leave 
him  on  account  of  his  illness,  while  they  went 
on  to  Richmond.  On  hearing  of  his  death  one 
of  them  returned  to  Norfolk  and  brought  the 
whole  family  to  Richmond,  intending  to  take 
them  to  their  friends  in  Baltimore,  but  Mrs. 
Poe  being  taken  with  pneumonia,  died  as 
above.  Mrs.  Mary  Carter  (daughter  of  Major 
James  Gibbon  and  mother  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Minnegerode),  who  was  always  very  severe 
in  her  condemnation  of  Edgar  Poe's  Balti- 
more relatives  in  connection  with  their  treat- 
ment of  the  children,  asserted  that  Mr.  Placide 
took  pains  to  inform  them  of  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  family;  he  himself  being  very 
generous  in  providing  for  them ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  made  any  response  until 
after  Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  at 
their  own  expense  had  Mrs.  Pc^  buried  in  St 
John's  churchyard.  The  grave  is  now  un- 
known, tho  "  close  to  the  Eastern  wall,"  as  I 
have  been  told.* 

On  the  whole,  the  old  nurse's  ac- 
count would  appear  to  be  the  most  au- 
thentic and  reliable,  she  being  in  a 
position  to  know  certainly  what  she 
stated,  while  the  other  testimony  was 
only  from  hearsay.  Also  her  account 
would  agree  with  Poe*s  own  statement 
to  Mrs.  Byrd  that  the  12th  of  October 
was  his  birthday. 

"  Grandmother  Arnold  "  was  this  old 
Welsh  or  Scotch  nurse,  Mrs.  Tubbs — or 
Tibbs,  as  she  was  known  in  Richmond. 
In  her  last  illness  Mrs.  Poe  called  her 
"  Mother,"  while  she  always  addressed 

•  Of  course,  this  contradicts  all  the  traditional 
accounts  of  Poe's  birth  day  and  year,  the  records 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  etc.  Poe  himself 
gave  many  varying  accounts  of  his  age,  substituted 
nis  sister's  age  for  hla  own,  etc.  What  are  we  to 
believe? — J.  A.  H. 
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the  latter  as  *'  Betty."  It  was  said  by 
some  that  the  name  of  Arnold  was  an 
assumed  stage  name- — evidently  pref- 
erable to   rubbs. 

The  company  with  which  the  Poes 
were  playing  was  Mr.  Placide's,  not 
Mr.  Green's,  the  latter  and  his  wife 
being  leading  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Gill  asserts  that  the  father  died 
three  year^  later  [than  his  wife]  of  the 
same  disease.  Mr.  Gill  is  all  wrong.*  Mrs. 
Poe's  lodgings  were  plain  but  respect- 
able, in  the  house  of  a  milliner,  in  the 
damp,  low-lying  portion  of  Main 
Street,  just  above  the  Old  Market, 
known  as  **  Bird  in  the  Hand."  There 
could  have  been  no  such  wretched  sur- 
roundings as  described  by  Gill.  The 
pawning  or  selling  of  her  clothes  is  due 
to  Mr.  Gill's  very  fertile  fancy. 

Neither  Edgar  nor  Rosalie  was  in 
the  legal  sense  "  adopted  "  by  Mr.  Al- 
lan or  the  Mackenzies;  they  were  sim- 
ply "  taken  in,"  as  any  charitably  dis- 
posed person  might  arrange  to  protect 
two  destitute  orphan  children. 

The  **  fashionable  school  "  spoken  of 

•  There  Is  Indubitable  evidence.  In  an  unpub- 
lished letter,  written  by  Poe  himself,  elvlng  the 
history  and  genealogy  of  his  family,  that  nls  father 
died  several  weeks  after  bis  mother.  Mrs.  Weiss 
corrects  the  statement  (p.  8)  that  "  little  Rosalie 
came  after  her  father's  death,  to  add  to  the  dis- 
tresses and  troubles  of  the  mother,"  holding  that 
she  was  at  least  two  years  old  at  this  time. — J. 
A.  H. 


was  not  **  kept  by  the  Mackenzies,"  but 
by  Miss  Jean  Mackenzie,  sister  of  the 
gentleman  who  "  adopted  "  Rosalie. 

[Thus  far  Mrs.  Weiss  still  further  ex- 
presses her  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
statements  made  (page  112)  in  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Allan's  niece  accusing  Poe 
of  forgery  and  of  brutal  conduct  dur- 
ing Mr.  Allan's  last  illness.  She  adds:] 
The  account  which  I  have  heard  of 
this  occurrence  is  (with  some  slight 
variation)  simply  this — that  Poe,  hav- 
ing been  informed  that  Mr.  Allan  had 
expressed  some  kind  feeling  toward 
him,  went  to  the  house  and  requested 
to  see  him — and  that  this  being  re- 
fused, he  stepped  into  the  hall  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  message  being  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Allan  himself;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Allan  ordered  the  servant  to  "  put 
that  drunken  man  out  of  the  house." 
This  was  all. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  intend  in  the 
least  to  disparage  your  correspondent, 
who  has  simply  told  what  she  had 
heard  and  believed,  but  I  consider  that 
I  have  the  best  and  most  reliable  au- 
thority, in  a  word,  of  such  well-known 
ladies  as  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
Mrs.  Peter  Chevalie,  Mrs.  Julia  Mayo 
Cabell  and  others  of  equally  high 
standing.  The  occurrence  was  well 
known  and  much  discussed  in  society. 
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The  Sword  of  My  Defense 

BY    NORA    ELIZABETH   BARNHART 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  so  much  my  friend 
That  in  his  hand  I  dare,  yes,  dare  to  lay 
The  sword  of  my  defense,  nor  do  I  say 

One  word  of  caution.    Tho  the  edge  could  rend 

My   very   soul   with   one   sharp   thrust,   could   end 
My  braveries,  my  hopes,  my  dreams,  could  slay 
The  faith  of  hopeless  years,  still  day  by  day 

I  watch  him  wear  it,  since  he  is  my  friend  I 

Yet  now  and  then,  because  he  is  so  glad 
And  gay  and  happy,  he  must  try  and  see 
If  he  has  really  power  over  me, 

And  needs  must  try  the  point !     Would  he  be  sad, 
I  wonder,  if  my  cloak  should  fall  apart 
And  show  a  thousand  stains  above  my  heart? 

Grand  Rapids.JMich. 
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('hristiaii    I^iith    in    an    A^e   of 
Science 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  .'i  hook  so 
strongly  marked  by  ^ood  sense  and  j^ood 
temper  as  tliis,*  for  both  tliese  (|iialities 
arc  imfortimatcly  rare  in  the  warfare  on 
the  border  of  science  and  theolop;y.  In- 
deed, the  use  of  the  \wnvd  warfare  is  out 
of  keepini^  in  a  discussion  of  tlic  hook,  for 
the  development  of  theolog^ical  and  scien- 
tific thought,  which  to  Draper  and  White 
was  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  in  which 
the  ecclesiastical  forces  were  always 
wrong  and  always  defeated,  appears  as 
seen  throui^h  the  eyes  of  Professor 
Rice  an  orderly  proi^ress  of  well  mean- 
ing tho  fallible  human  beings  toward  the 
same  central  truth.  Professor  Rice's 
book  is  neither  so  scholarly  nor  so  impas- 
sioned as  President  White's  "  Warfare 
of  Science  and  Theology,"  but  on  both 
accounts  it  is  likely  to  be  useful  to  a 
greater  number.  It  is  not  an  epoch-mak- 
ing book,  but  a  book  made  to  fit  an  epoch 
and  to  bring  belated  minds  into  harmony 
with  it.  Its  presentation  of  conflicting 
views  is  so  fair,  clear  and  unprejudiced 
that  the  general  reader  will  find  it  very 
valuable  as  a  survey  of  this  field  of  mod- 
ern thought. 

Whether  the  book  is  to  be  regarded  as 
radical  or  conservative  depends  on  one's 
own  standpoint.  It  is  certainly  construct- 
ive rather  than  destructive  in  its  tend- 
encies. Professor  Rice  is  not  an  extrem- 
ist ;  he  is  something  of  an  opportunist, 
but  he  does  not  attain  a  specious  har- 
mony of  opposing  authorities  by  the  fa- 
miliar method  of  forcing  each  a  little 
from  his  position.  His  method  consists 
rather  in  cutting  down  the  extravagant 
claims  and  assumptions  of  both  parties, 
then  modestly  and  without  dogmatism 
stating  his  own  opinion  or  reason  for 
susnension  of  judgment.  To  traverse  a 
field  so  full  of  pitfalls  and  flying  missiles 
without  dodging  or  shutting  his  eyes  as 
he  has  done  is  in  itself  a  noteworthy  feat. 

•  Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science.  Bu 
Prof.  William  North  Rice,  of  Wesleyan  University. 
New  Yorkj  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.     $1.50 


Part  of  the  l)ook  is  taken  up  with  the 
oxjHJsition  of  modern  scientific  theories, 
such  as  evolution,  the  antirpiity  of  man 
and  the  laws  of  the  conservation  of  en- 
ergy and  matter,  in  the  elucifjation  of 
wiiich  there  is  given  a  large  amount  of 
general  information  on  biology  and  geol- 
ogy, not  relevant  to  the  argument,  but 
tmdoubtcdly  much  needed  by  the  readers 
to  whom  the  work  is  primarily  addressed. 
After  a  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
critical  study  of  the  Bible,  such  prob- 
lems as  the  argument  from  design,  provi- 
dence, prayer,  the  personality  of  God  and 
miracles  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  modern  thought. 

It  has  been  long  a  favorite  remark  of 
contemptuous  ecclesiastics  that  there  is 
no  need  to  consider  the  difficulties  raised 
by  science  until  all  scientists  were  agreed 
on  all  points.  Professor  Rice  wittily 
turns  this  weapon  against  those  who  have 
used  it  by  saying  in  regard  to  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Genesis : 

"  Evidently  the  first  task  for  the  interpreter 
who  regards  these  two  narratives  as  scientific- 
ally accurate  history  of  the  process  of  crea- 
tion is  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other.  Until 
that  can  be  done,  it  is  superfluous  to  inquire 
whether  both  or  either  of  them  can  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  teachings  of  science  in  regard 
to  the  history  of  man  and  his  dwelling  place.'" 

He  distinguishes,  even  in -the  Gospels, 
between  the  miracles  of  diflferent  eviden- 
tial and  theological  value.  The  virgin 
birth,  he  says,  is  not  so  well  authenticated 
historically  nor  so  important  to  Christian 
thought  as  the  resurrection.  Like  most 
theologians  who  have  been  affected  by 
modern  science,  he  has  a  profound  belief 
in  the  immanence  of  God. 

"  Providence  is  not  an  exceptional  inter- 
ference with  the  course  of  nature.  The  course 
of  nature  is  itself  providence." 

Pro-vidence,  he  says,  is  from  its  very 
etymology  foreseeing,  and  consequent 
foreordaining.  From  this  we  question 
whether  Arminius  would  recognize  him 
as  a  follower,  but  nevertheless  his  line  of 
thought  brings  him  into  closer  touch  with 
some  of  the  noblest  passages  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  Isaiah  45:7: 
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"1  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness:  I 
make  peace  and  create  evil ;  I  the  Lord  do  all 
these  things." 

Business  Education 

The  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
have  seen  rapid  and  radical  changes  in 
the  notions  of  education  along  practical 
or  more  practical  lines.  First  came  busi- 
ness schools  and  technical  schools.  These 
shortly  assumed  to  be  colleges,  much  to 
the  digust  of  educators  of  the  old  school. 
This  disgust  gradually  wore  away,  and 
the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  colleges 
carried  the  title  of  "  professor,"  first  un- 
der sufferance,  then  without  general  crit- 
icism. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
among  the  first  to  detect  the  necessity  for 
systematic  preliminary  training  for  prac- 
tical business  life,  and  establish  classes 
to  meet  the  need ;  and  now  several  of  the 
more  progressive  universities  have  estab- 
lished schools  of  commerce  and  accounts, 
and  these  schools  are  ranked  with  the  old 
professional  schools  and  lead  to  degrees 
of  equal  or  almost  equal  honor.  The 
Western  colleges  have  been  more  alert 
than  the  Eastern  in  this  matter,  and  to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  situation  the 
activity  along  these  lines  in  England  and 
France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent 
will  be  a  surprise.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  Barnard  and  Radcliffe  colleges  give 
attention  to  it. 

This  change  has  come  about  through  the 
expansion  of  American  industry  and 
commerce  and  the  sharpness  of  competi- 
tion and  the  resulting  consolidation  o.f 
business  and  commercial  interest.  These 
conditions  have  led  also  to  the  publication 
of  many  books  in  one  way  or  another 
connected  directly  with  business. 

Mr.  Haskins  was  the  Dean  of  the  New 
York  University  School  of  Commerce, 
Accounts  and  Finance,  and  as  such  had 
special  reason  to  be  in  pace  with  the 
rnovement  for  education  along  commer- 
cial lines.  The  history  of  accountancy, 
running  back  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
even  to  Babylon  and  Egypt,  and  includ- 
ing the  methods  of  the  early  Mexicans 
and  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting, tho  perhaps  not  a  practical, 
chapter  of  Mr.  Haskins's  book,*  which  is 

*  Business  Education  and  Accountancy.  By 
Charles  Waldo  Haskins.  New  York :  Haroer  & 
Bros.     $2.00. 


concluded  by  his  account  of  his  own  bat- 
tle with  the  chaotic  municipal  accounts 
at  Chicago,  which  he  brought  somewhat 
nearer  to  honest  business  standards,  and 
in  which  he  introduced  a  system  of 
checks  and  counterchecks,  such  as  prac- 
tical business  requires  and  practical  pol- 
itics does  not. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Hatfield's  book  t  is 
much  wider  and  more  detailed,  as  it  con- 
sists of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  men  specially 
equipped  to  deal  with  their  special  sub- 
jects. Railways,  trade  and  industry, 
banking  and  insurance  are  the  general 
subjects  dealt  with  in  fifteen  lectures. 
These  are  introduced  by  Professor 
Laughlin's  lecture  on  "  Higher  Commer- 
cial Education." 

Franklin  H.  Head  and  H.  F.  J.  Porter 
discuss  the  steel  industry.  Comptroller 
Eccles  deals  with  the  currency  and  bank- 
ing. Advertising,  that  noisy  and  extrav- 
agant science,  is  set  forth  by  the  presi- 
dent of  an  advertising  company.  Mr. 
Kimball,  a  prominent  credit  man,  sets 
forth  the  difficulties  and  importance  of 
the  credit  department  in  modern  business. 
The  management  of  railways,  probably 
the  most  important  feature  in  modern 
commerce,  is  summarized  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Sullivan.  E.  D.  Kenna  lectures  on  rail- 
way consolidation. 

President  Thwing  holds  that  the  college 
of  liberal  learning  affords  the  best  prep- 
aration for  men  who  are  to  occupy  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  business  world,  as 
it  does  for  the  three  "  learned  "  profes- 
sions. This  conclusion  is  not  the  result 
of  academic  meditations,  but  is  reached 
only  after  the  consideration  of  hundreds 
of  letters  from  the  heads  of  large  cor- 
porations and  successful  business  men, 
which  he  quotes  and  discusses  in  his  book 
on  College  Training  and  the  Business 
Man.t  The  requirements  of  banking, 
transportation,  insurance  and  general  ad- 
ministration are  specially  investigated, 
and  he  finds  in  all  these  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man,  mentally,  moral- 
ly, physically  and  socially,  is  of  more 
importance  than  technical  training,  and 
that  the  college  by  training  a  man  to 

t  Lbctdbbs  t)N  COMMBRCB.  Henry  Ryan  Hat- 
field, Editor.  Chicago :  University  of  Chicago  Presa. 
$1.50. 

t  CoLLBGB  Training  and  thb  Businbss  Man. 
By  Oharles  F.  Thwing.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.00. 
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think  clearly,  to  wcij^li  evidence,  to  con- 
centrate his  attention,  and  to  ntilize  all 
the  sonrces  of  knowledj^e,  best  fits  a  man 
for  whatever  dnties  may  in  after  life  de- 
volve upon  him. 

Elson's    History    of    the    United 
States  * 

The  desirable  qualities  of  a  popular 
history  have  been  in  part  stated  by  Mr. 
Elson  in  the  preface  to  his  new  work. 
He  wishes  to  present  "  an  accurate  narra- 
tive of  the  origin  and  growth  of  our 
country  and  its  institutions/'  combining 
"  the  science  of  historical  research  with 
the  art  of  historical  composition/'  and 
balancing  "  the  narrative  and  critical 
features  in  intelligent  proportion/'  which 
has  no  place  for  "  worthless  incident  and 
detail."  If  a  popular  history  went  no 
further  than  this  we  should  greet  it  with 
enthusiasm,  but  in  any  of  the  qualities  pre- 
scribed this  work  will  be  found  wanting. 

In  respect  to  accuracy  one  may  find 
little  flaws  or  large  misconceptions.  The 
author  seems  to  be  seeking  the  pictur- 
esque regardless  of  the  fact,  as  (page 
279)  in  the  matter  of  the  sword  sup- 
posed to  have  been  sent  by  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Washington, — ''  From  the  old- 
est general  in  Europe  to  the  greatest 
general  on  earth."  A  scholarly  historian 
would  have  known  that  this  myth  had 
been  completely  destroyed  by  M.  D.  Con- 
way, in  volume  XIX  of  the  Century 
Magazine.  As  to  the  following  state- 
ment that  Frederick  "  could  not  conceal 
his  sympathy  with  America,"  the  author 
needed  only  to  have  consulted  Doniol  or 
Kapp,  the  two  great  authorities  on  the 
subject,  to  have  known  better.  Again 
(page  251)  a  dramatic  situation  is  se- 
cured by  having  King  George  receive 
the  American  petition  and  answer  it  by 
thundering  a  proclamation  of  rebellion; 
but  the  facts  are  that  George  thundered 
first  and  learned  of  the  petition  after- 
ward. Then,  with  dramatic  flourish 
(page  273),  we  are  told  that,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Saratoga  sent  to 
Congress  by  Gates  the  name  of  Arnold 
was  no<-  even  mentioned,  and  that  Gates 
took  the  entire  credit  to  himself.    Gates's 

•  History  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Henry  William  Elson.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.75. 


own  letter  disi)rovcs  this,  for  he  express- 
ly commends  Arnold  and  others.  Mr. 
i'llson's  account  of  the  way  France  was 
induced  to  aid  the  United  States  ab- 
sorbs the  errors  of  all  other  erroneous 
accounts.  He  wholly  misunderstands 
Arthur  Lee's  services,  the  time  of  l^Vank- 
lin's  influence,  and  the  cfTcct  of  the 
French  treaty  in  America.  He  tells  in- 
accurately the  story  of  Robert  Morris's 
$50,000  used  to  retain  the  patriot  sol- 
diers until  Washington  could  use  them  at 
Princeton.  So  much  for  a  few  of  the 
Haws,  but  the  larger  faults  are  as  numer- 
ous. The  treatment  of  the  Colonial  era 
is  the  antiquated  one  of  a  generation 
ago.  The  Colonics,  as  the  frontier  of  the 
expanding  British  Fmpire,  are  not  un- 
derstood. De^  Soto  is  exploited  at  the 
expense  of  Coronado,  Narvaez,  and  De 
Ayllon,  thus  cheating  us  of  the  central 
idea  of  the  time — the  tireless  quest  of 
gold  which  gradually  widened  the 
knowledge  of  this  new  world.  What  is 
said  about  the  causes  of  the  Revolution 
is  in  the  main  fair,  but  the  author  should 
have  explained  that  Writs  of  Assistance 
were  no  new  thing,  and  he  was  not  war- 
ranted in  putting  so  much  stress  on 
Otis's  speech  against  the  writs.  The 
development  of  the  West  is  as  neglected 
as  if  Turner  had  never  written  his 
luminous  articles  on  that  phase  of  our 
history.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Elson  has 
used  good  sources,  but  rather  to  estab- 
lish individual  facts  than  to  get  the 
larger  ideas  and  points  of  view  con- 
tained in  the  works  of  the  specialists. 
Repeatedly  he  quotes  specialists,  whose 
real  contributions  he  has  not  at  all 
grasped.  He  has  turned  to  them  for  his 
facts,  but  not  for  the  meaning  of  the 
facts. 

As  to  "  the  art  of  historical  composi- 
tion," Mr.  Elson  has  not  learned  that  the 
popular  historian  may  be  easy  and 
graceful,  but  not  jaunty.  A  trifling  air 
takes  away  the  flavor  of  truth.  In  seem- 
ing attempts  to  be  natural  after  certain 
lofty  flights  the  writer  succeeds  only  in 
being  weak.  Again,  "  fine  writing " 
takes  the  place  of  the  dignified  language 
fitting  for  a  noble  theme.  Trivialities 
intrude  where  simplicity  and  directness 
would  have  been  pleasing.  Instead  of 
grace  we  have  ill-rounded  sentences,  and 
colloquialisms   are    substituted   for   sim- 
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pie  expressions.  Some  of  the  figures  are 
ludicrous,  as  is  "  gigantic  centipede  "  as  a 
simile  for  Hraddock's  army.  Finally, 
the  author  calls  us  to  look  for  that  sense 
of  proportion  which  has  no  place  for 
"  worthless  incident  and  detail."  How 
does  he  explain  the  presence  of  the  point- 
less anecdotes  about  Washington  (page 
266),  about  Theodosia  Burr  (page  406) 
and  concerning  Cass  (page  562)  ?  The 
four  pages  devoted  to  the  whole  political 
movement  leading  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  five  pages  given 
to  Arnold's  treason,  constitute  but  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  inexplicable 
proportion. 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  yet  to  look 
for  a  short  popular  history  of  the  United 
States  by  a  master  of  the  subject.  Still, 
imperfect  as  Mr.  Elson's  900-page  vol- 
ume is,  it  is  far  from  worthless,  and  until 
the  master  comes  the  people  must  get 
their  history  from  Mr.  Elson  and  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  whose  five-volume  work 
contains  about  the  same  number  of  words 
as  the  present  single  volume. 


Genius  in  Glasses* 

The  present  volume  is  the  second  in 
which  Dr.  Gould  has  treated  the  subject 
of  the  ill  health  of  literary  men  and  wom- 
en, and  has  succeeded  in  tracing  to  his 
satisfaction,  at  least,  their  symptoms  to 
the  existence  of  eye  strain  because  of  im- 
proper correction  of  optical  defects.  The 
previous  volume  contained  the  studies  of 
the  ill  health  of  De  Quincy,  Carlyle,  Dar- 
win, Huxley  and  Browning.  In  his  pref- 
ace to  this  volume  Dr.  Gould  confesses 
that  the  first  volume  of  biographic  clin- 
ics was  not  received  either  flatteringly  or 
encouragingly  by  the  leading  medical 
journals  of  this  country.  If  the  recent 
expression  of  opinion  in  this  matter  with- 
in the  last  few  weeks  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  be  any 
index  of  the  evolution  of  medical  opinion 
in  the  meantime,  it  seems  much  more 
probable  that  this  second  volume  will 
receive  even  more  severe  criticism  than 

*  Biographic  Clinics.  Volume  II.  The  Origin 
of  the  III  Health  of  Oeorge  Eliot,  Oeorge  Henry 
Lewes,  Wagner,  Parkman,  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle. 
Spencer,  Whittier,  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli  and 
Nietzsche.  By  George  M.  Oould,  M.D.  Philadel- 
j)hia  :  P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.    $1.00. 


its  predecessor,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  ig- 
nored entirely,  for  there  seems  to  be  al- 
most a  concensus  of  opinion  among  med- 
ical writers  that  l>r.  Gould  is,  as  he 
(piotes  in  his  preface,  "  possessed  by  a 
theory  or  is  so  infatuated  with  the  partial 
truth  represented  by  his  specialty  "  that 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  set  him  right. 

It  has  hapi)ened  often  enough  l)efore, 
however,  that  the  medical  profession  was 
a  unit  in  rejecting  some  valuable  idea  in 
medicine  when  it  was  first  proposed. 
While  that  does  not  seem  likely  to  he  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Gould  has  opened  up  a 
rich  field  for  thought  and  discussion. 
Much  of  history,  to  say  nothing  of  biog- 
raphy, will  have  to  be  rewritten  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  progress  in  modern 
medicine.  Many  a  poisoning  case  of  the 
olden  time  was  nothing  more  than  a 
death  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
from  causes  which  are  now  well  under- 
stood, but  which  were  formerly  complete- 
ly ignored.  The  possibility  that  some- 
thing at  least  of  the  nervous  and  mental 
symptoms  accompanied  so  often  by  head- 
ache from  which  so  many  literary  men 
and  women  suffered  were  due  to  eye 
strain  seems  not  at  all  improbable.  In 
the  case  of  Parkman  there  is  great  prob- 
ability that  proper  modern  treatment  of 
his  eyes  would  have  enabled  the  Ameri- 
can historian  to  do  much  more  work  than 
he  actually  did  with  much  less  difficulty 
and  without  the  torture  which  he  had  to 
endure. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  clear  even 
to  the  casual  medical  reader  that  many 
passages  from  the  lives  of  other  men  and 
women  have  been  forced  into  expressing 
possible  connection  of  their  symptoms 
with  their  eyes  without  sufficient  justifi- 
cation. Much  is  said  of  migraine,  as  if 
this  form  of  headache  were  frequently 
due  to  eye  strain,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
opinion  even  of  our  best  ophthalmolo- 
gists, but  also  as  if  eye  treatment  would 
have  relieved  this  annoying  symptom, 
which  it  practically  never  does  in  the  ex- 
perience of  conservative  eye  and  nerve 
specialists.  Dr.  Gould's  book  is  cleverly 
constructed,  notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, and  one  good  result  it  certainly  will 
have :  no  literary  man  suffering  from  ob- 
scure symptoms  will  in  the  future  per- 
mit his  ailment  to  continue  to  hamper  his 
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literary  work  witlioiit  consult iti^  a  coin- 
pctcnt  specialist  in  eye  diseases. 

Nervous,  lii^li  strung  individuals  of- 
ten suiTer  from  ocular  defects,  and  yet 
even  tiie  most  careful  treatment  of  the 
eyes  will  not  relieve  symi)tom.s  that  ap- 
pear surely  to  he  the  reflex  effect  of 
faulty  oj)tical  conditions.  The  fact 
seems  to  he  that  the  ocular  defects  are 
themselves  often  a  manifestation  of  that 
excitahility  of  nervous  system  which 
makes  the  individual  responsive  and  emo- 
tionally expressive,  and  which  is,  indeed, 
perhaps  the  physical  basis  of  their  dif- 
ference from  more  commonplace  persons. 

Rulers     of     Kings.      By    GerUudc     Alhcrton. 
New  York  :   Harper  &  Brothers.     51.50. 

The  effect  this  book  is  likely  to  have 
upon  the  average  intellect  was  tersely 
expressed  the  other  day  by  a  young 
woman  who  chanced  to  take  it  up. 
After  a  vain  attempt  to  read  it  she  put 
it  down,  remarking  wearily,  "  How 
some  of  our  modern  authors  do  sling 
words  around !  "  This  may  be  trivial 
criticism,  but  really  with  a  book  like 
Rulers  of  Kings  serious  criticism  is  out 
of  the  question.  Briefly,  the  story,  dis- 
entangled from  the  grandiloquent 
phrases  in  which  it  is  framed,  concerns 
a  superhuman  person,  Fessenden  Ab- 
bott by  name,  who  is  the  son  of  a  fabu- 
lously rich  American,  but  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  his  inherit- 
ance. When  finally  the  truth  is  gently 
broken  to  him  that  he  is  to  be  a  multi- 
millianaire  he  experiences 
"the  profoundest  discouragement  he  was  ever 
to  know,  except  on  that  midnight  ten  years 
later  when  he  stood  in  a  moonlit  balcony  in 
Hungary,  alone  with  the  daughter  of  an  Em- 
peror, and  opened  his  contemptuous  American 
mind  to  the  deeper  problems  of  Europe." 

Fessenden  does  not,  however,  allow  the 
little  accident  of  great  riches  to  dim 
his  remarkable  personality,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  his  Titanic  ambitions.  Kings, 
Presidents,  statesman  are  his  footballs, 
and  before  he  is  thirty  he  has  complete- 
ly changed  the  map  of  South  America, 
has  the  United  States  pretty  well  in 
his  orrasp  and  has  turned  his  attention 
to  Europe.  At  intervals  he  dips  into 
scientific  experiments,  and  invents  an 
electrical  kite  which  can  be  sent  to  any 


distance,  anrl  which  can  be  niadr  to 
rain  down  dynamite  in  quantities  bulfi- 
cient  to  annihilate  an  entire  army.  It 
is  this  little  arginncnt  wiiich  Fcsscnrlen 
uses  to  induce  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  consent  to  his,  Eesscndcn's,  mar- 
riage to  the  Archduchess  Kanata.  Fes- 
senden and  William  of  Germany  are 
close  friends,  tho  the  intimacy  is  at 
times  interrupted  by  the  tendency  of 
each  great  man  to  thiid<  that  he  alone 
is  **  It."  It  is  well,  before  reading 
Rulers  of  Rings,  to  read  the  introduction 
with  which  it  is  prefaced.  It  is  rather 
a  cryjjtic  int'oduction,  but  still  one 
may  gather  I'rom  it  that  the  brjok  is 
meant  for  a  picture  of  what  might  be, 
not  of  what  is. 

Charles  II.  By  Osmond  Airy,  M.A.,  LL.D. : 
Loni^mans  Green  Sc  Co.,  London  and  New 
York. 

Mr.  Airy's  "  Life  of  Charles  II,"  of 
which  a  new  edition  has  now  been  pub- 
lished, may  well  be  called  the  biography 
of  a  bad  man.  It  must  be  conceded  that 
Charles  II  was  not  stupid.  In  intellect 
he  was  probably  far  superior  to  his  ill- 
fated  father.  Nor  was  there  anything 
small  or  mean  about  his  character.  His 
faults  were  all  great;  but  one  looks  in 
vain  for  virtues  to  balance  them.  The  pic- 
ture drawn  with  such  calm  analysis  by 
Mr.  Airy  is  repulsive  in  its  colossal  self- 
ishness and  ingratitude,  as  much  as  in 
its  Oriental  licentiousness.  Mr.  Airy, 
however,  shows  no  emotional  dislike  of 
the  subject  of  his  study.  He  rather  de- 
votes himself  to  tracing  the  causes  in 
heredity  and  environment  which  worked 
together  to  produce  this  human  mon- 
strosity. In  heredity  he  goes  back  to 
Henry  of  Navarre ;  while  the  greatest 
blame  for  his  pernicious  education  is  laid 
on  Charles's  governor,  the  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, for  whom  Clarendon  has  expressed 
a  profound  and  unmitigated  contempt.  It 
was  an  excellent  selection  to  intrust  this 
volume  in  the  "  Illustrated  Historical  Se- 
ries," to  Mr.  Airy,  who  had  already  made 
the  period  of  Charles  II  his  own  in  his 
edition  of  Burnet's  "  History  of  My  Own 
Time."  The  present  volume,  reprinted 
from  this  series,  is  a  fit  companion  to  the 
"  Oliver  Cromwell  "  of  the  late  Dr.  S. 
R.  Gardmer. 
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The  Day  Spring.    Uy  W  ui   liairy.    -^cu  \uik.  is  SO  quick  of  wit ;  she  has,  spite  of  the 

Uucia,  Mead  »&  Co     ;j5i.5o.  battering     of     circumstances     and     the 

To  have  wrought  so  nobly  and  yet  crooked  ways  into  which  she  wanders, 

to  have  failed, — that  is  the  impression  so  much  brave  sincerity  at  the  bottom  of 

this  novel  gives  the  appreciative  reader,  her;  above  all  she  is  so  feminine.    She  is 

It   is   magnificently   phrased,  but   it   is  as  feminine  in  her  loyalty  to  Tom  Dor- 

not  vertebrate.     It  sprawls  disconnect-  gan,  the  thief,  as  she  is,  later  on,  when 

cd,  in  brilliant  flashes  of  wit.  in  lurid  Tom  has  been   sent  to  Sing  Sing,  and 

sweeps  of  color,  in  dashes  of  spirit  and  all  that  part  of  her  life  is  past,  in  the 

power ;  but  it  never  comes  together  in  thoroughness  with  which  she  proves  that 

organic  form,  as  if  the  author  was  dis-  she  can  be  "  as  good  for  a  good  man 

concerted  by  the  splendor  and  terror  who  loves  me  as  I  was  bad  for  a  bad 

of  his  own  conceptions.     Observe  the  man    I    loved."      Fred    Obermuller,    the 

impression    made    by    Paris    upon    a  theatrical  manager,  who  discerns  Nance's 

young  man  of  temperament  and  intelli-  native  gift  for  acting  and  helps  her  to  a 

gence :  place  on  the  stage,  believes  in  her,  altho 

"  -ru                   ^\     f  T  «^^^«  ;^  ;f  r^.i^v,  ^f  he  knows   the   worst   of  her,   and   ulti- 

1  here  was  much  of  London  in  it,  much  oi  .       ,          .      ,              '             .  , 

Hogarth ;  but,  besides  this,  a  peculiar  ugliness,  lately  marries  her,  is  drawn,  too,  with  a 
mingled  with  strokes  of  cruelty,  with  a  laugh-  very  lifelike  touch.  In  the  Bishop's  Car- 
ing or  grinning  horror  which  he  recognized  riage  is  not  a  notable  book,  it  is  both 
also  in  the  French  illustrations.  ...  *  Cruel,  farcical  and  melodramatic.  Nevertheless 
base,  obscene!'  he  muttered  to  himself.  'Who  it  has,  in  larger  measure  than  some  more 
created  this  world,  and  these  men  and  women  pretentious  stories,  that  element  which 
unfit  for  any  other?  No  God;  then  was  it  a  '^  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
devil  out  on  a  furlough?'    ...     It  sickened 

him,  yet  he  went  back  to  it  drawn  by  some  ter-  '^ 

rible  fascination.     He   was  trying  to  read  the  Subjective   Sensations   of    Sight   and    Sound, 

secret   of   the   world's   misery    in    great    cities.  Abiotrophy,    and     Other    Lectures.       By 

Whence    came    it?      Whither    was    it    on    the  Sir    William   R.    Cowers.      Philadelphia: 

march.     For  unlike  the  millions  below,  the  ten  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     ;^2.oo. 

thousand  above,  he  discerned  it  to  be  a  move-  -pj^-g    volume    contains    a    number    of 

ment.    The  pure  stars  of  heaven  shone  down  on  ^^^^j^^j                 ^^^   ^^  3.^  William  Gow- 

this  weltering  confusion;  and  a  httle  way  m  .    _,,              L  jx-  J        •  1     j  i-    •        t- 

front  the  grave  yawned  to  swallow  it  up;  but  f.^^  is  the  most  distinguished  living  Eng- 

surely  that  was  no  answer."  ^ish  authority  on  nervous  diseases,  it  will 

doubtless  attract  no  little  attention  from 
This  is  significant  writing.  It  has  ^^^  medical  profession,  but  it  also  con- 
passion,  fear,  tenderness  m  it.  But  ^^^^^  material  that  will  be  generally  in- 
he  missed  the  solution.  Toward  the  end  teresting.  The  lectures  on  metalHc  poi- 
his  flight  even  grows  feeble,  and  he  de-  soning  and  on  the  use  of  drugs  are  espe- 
scends  to  the  commonplace.  ^ially  typical  of  that  broad  view  of  large 

«^  subjects    which  the  well-balanced  Eng- 

In  the  Bishop's  Carriage.     By  Miriam  Michel-  Hsh  scientist  is  SO  apt  tO  take.     The  twO 

son.    Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  lectures  which  are  likely  to  be  of  popular 

^^•50-  interest   are   those   on   subjective   visual 

This  is  a  clever  story,  and  very  hu-  sensations  and  subjective  sensations  of 

man.     It  tells,  in  the  form  of  an  auto-  sound,  which  occupy  considerably  more 

biography,  the  adventures  of  a  girl  who  than  one-third  of  the  book.     Professor 

began  life  as  a  nameless  waif,  abandoned  Gowers  does  not  pretend  to  explain  any 

to  the  cold  mercies  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  of  the  wonderful  sensations  which,  with- 

Escaping  from  the  prison  house  of  this  out  basis  in  external  fact,  have  been  per- 

institution,  she  fell  in  with  a  handsome  ceived  by  certain  patients  under  his  care, 

young  Irish  vagabond,  for  sheer  love  of  His  careful  study  of  them  will  doubtless 

whom — perhaps  partly  for  love  of  excite-  help  psychologists  in  the  explanation  of 

ment  and  danger — she  learns  how  to  pick  some    of    these    mysterious    phenomena, 

pockets,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  more  dif-  The  various  forms  of  so-called  fortifica- 

ficult  operations  in  the  way  of  burglary,  tion  figures  are  noted,  together  with  cer- 

Even  at  this  period  of  her  career  you  tain  arched   spectra,   which   are   curious 

cannot  help  liking  Nance  Olden.     She  and  peculiar.     With  regard  to  auditory 
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sciLsjilioii.  I 'roU'sscji'  (jovvcrs's  principal 
contrihiilion  consists  in  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  certain  observations,  in  which  pa- 
tients, usually  snlTerers  from  some  f(jrm 
of  middle  ear  disease,  heard  not  only  the 
special  musical  note  thai  was  soundinj^, 
hut  .also  as  an  echo  of  it  ancjther  note, 
usually  one  in  harmony  with  the  lirst  or 
occasionally  even  the  octave  of  it. 
Sometimes  these  phenomena  of  audition 
were  associated  with  the  mental  delusion 
of  hearing-  voices.  At  times,  however, 
simple  buzzing  in  the  cars  was  a  sign  of 
the  approach  of  a  slight  attack  of 
epilepsy,  while  the  hearing  of  voices,  in- 
dicating" a  more  serious  disturbance  of 
the  brain,  was  a  foreruimcr  of  severe 
attacks.  The  subjects  thus  discussed  are 
those  in  which  present  day  physiologists 
are  especially  interested,  and  Professor 
Gowers's  well-recognized  conservatism 
will   make   his   observations   of    reliable 

value. 

Jt 

Historic  Highways  of  America.  By  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert.  Cleveland:  The  Arthur 
H.  Clark  Co.     $2.50. 

Vol.  VIII.  Military  Roads  of  the  Mississippi 
Basin.  The  Conquest  of  the  Old  North- 
west. 

Vol.  X.   The  Cumberland  Road. 

Vols.  XI  and  XII.  Pioneer  Roads  and  Ex- 
periences of  Travelers  (Vols.  I  and  II). 

Our  reviews  of  other  volumes  of  this 
series  of  monographs  (Vol.  LV,  45, 
1215;  Vol.  LVI,  1203)  have  given  our 
readers  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  interest 
and  value,  so  it  is  only  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Hul- 
bert's  great  work  on  the  routes  of  settle- 
ment and  conquest  of  our  continent.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  Military  Koads  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin  he  narrates  the 
Clark's  campaigns  against  Kaskaskia  and 
Vincennes  in  1778  and  1779  and  Har- 
mar's,  St.  Clair's  and  Wayne's  campaigns 
against  the  northwestern  Indians  in 
1790,  1 79 1  and  1793-4.  Our  first  na- 
tional road,  the  Cumberland,  was  au- 
thorized by  an  act  of  Congress,  signed 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1805,  and  was 
built  from  Maryland  to  Ohio  in  1811-12. 
In  his  two  volumes  on  Pioneer  Roads 
the  author  describes  the  evolution  of 
American  highways  from  Indian  trail 
to  macadamized  road,  and  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  difficulties  and  discomforts 
of  travel  and  lodging  in  Pennsylvania, 


i\cutuck\.  (jhio  and  Virginia.  The  last 
volume  here  listed  is  devoted  to  the  Old 
Nortliwestern  Turnpike  through  Vir- 
ginia and  the  (jene.see  Road  in  Central 
.NJew  York.  Dickens's  tirade  on  Amer- 
ican methods^  of  travchng  is  so  well 
Unown  and  easily  accessible  to  every 
reader  that  it  was  a  nn stake  to  quote 
from  it  extensively  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  unfamiliar  matter. 


Socialization  of  Humanity.     By  C.  K.  Frank- 
lin.   Chicaj^o:  Clia.s.  H.  Kerr  &  Co.    52.00. 

On  the  basis  of  a  monistic  or  natural- 
istic theory,  Mr.  Franklin  undertakes  to 
trace  the  laws  governing  nature,  mind 
and  society.  Much  is  made  of  the  law 
of  repetition  and  the  law  of  least  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  or,  as  Leslie  Ward 
has  put  it,  the  law  of  parsimony.  Mind, 
morality  and  society  are  simply  Nature's 
means  of  securing  greater  efficiency  in 
the  pursuit  of  its  end — the  organization 
of  its  materials.  Society,  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  therefore  the  most  power- 
ful, instrument  to  this  end,  is  now  reach- 
ing its  highest  state,  that  of  conscious- 
ness of  its  existence  and  its  aims.  When 
this  state  will  have  been  entered,  society 
will  reconstruct  itself  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  its  being.  Unfortunately  the 
book  is  marked  by  an  intolerable  dif- 
fusiveness and  an  often  wearisome  repe- 
tition of  ideas,  but  he  who  is  strong 
enough  to  struggle  with  it  will  find  wheat 
in  the  chaff.  In  one  respect,  Mr. 
Franklin  has  the  advantage  over  writers 
like  Tarde  or  Ward,  who  have  treated 
the  same  questions  with  far  greater 
knowledge  or  scientific  precision,  in  that 
he  is  committed  to  a  definite  program  of 
social  reform,  the  basis  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work. 


The  Givers.     By    Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 
New  York:    Harper  and  Brothers.     Si. 25. 

A  reprint  of  New  England  stories  pub- 
lished originally  in  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine,  and,  while  of  unequal  merit, 
having  a  gleam  of  sunshine  across  their 
quaint  portraits  of  undeniably  queer  peo- 
ple. If  more  people  were  queer  in  the 
same  way  as  faithful  Aunt  Sophia,  the 
real  heroine  of  th;  title  story,  the  world 
would  be  a  saner  and  more  truthful  place. 
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Literary    Notes 


i  iit:  i'li^t  Report  of  the  Tenement  House 
Dcpaitiuent,  igoj-igoj,"  recently  published  by 
the  City  of  New  York  in  two  large  volumes, 
comprises  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  data 
on  tenement  house  problems,  well  illustrated 
with  maps,  diagrams  and  photographs. 

....Those  who  are  interested  in  dietary  re- 
form— many  people  are  and  more  should  be  — 
will  find  many  useful  suggestions  in  two  books 
by  Eustace  Miles,  "  Good  Digestion "  and 
•'Some  of  My  Recipes"  (Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  75  cents),  which  discuss  the  possibilities 
and  practicalities  of  a  semi-vegetarian  diet. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish 

in  a  single  volume  of  ovt  i  "oo  pages  at  $3.00  a 
very  comprehensive  selfctien  of  "  English  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,"  taken  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Francis  James  Child.  The 
critical  and  explanatory  notes  and  the  glos- 
sary are  sufficient  for  any  reader  except  a  spe- 
cialist. 

....The  latest  volume  of  Lucas's  edition  of 
"The  Works  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb" 
contains  "  Dramatic  Specimens  and  the  Gar- 
rick  Plays."  As  we  stated  (LV.  2408)  in  re- 
viewing the  earlier  volumes,  this  is  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  edition  of  Lamb's 
works,  both  as  to  text  and  commentary.  (Put- 
nam's, $2.25.) 

The  Atonement  and  the  Modern  Mind, 

by  James  Denney.  D.D.  New  York:  A.  C 
Armstrong  &  Sons,  $1.00.  The  author  tells  us 
that  this  book  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  his  former  work,  "  The  Death  of  Christ ;  Its 
Place  and  Interpretation  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Believing  that  much  of  the  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  due  to  mis- 
conceptions, the  writer  here  makes  "  an  attempt 
to  commend  the  truth  to  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  the  time."  It  is  a  strong  book,  but 
is  not  easy  to  read. 

Pebbles 

A  Wichita  (Kan.)  Democrat  refuses  to 
vote  for  Henry  G.  Davis  for  Vice-President, 
since  learning  that  he  is  an  "octogenarian." 
He  says  he  will  never  vote  for  a  man  who  is 
even  one-eighth  negro. — New  York  Tribune. 

...."To  run  a  newspaper,"  says  an  Okla- 
homa editor,  "all  a  fellow  has  to  do  is  to  be 
able  to  write  poems,  discuss  the  tariflf  and 
money  question,  umpire  a  baseball  game,  re- 
port a  wedding,  saw  wood,  describe  a  fire  so 
that  the  readers  will  shed  their  wraps,  make 
a  dollar  do  the  work  of  ten.  shine  at  a  dance. 


measure  calico,  abuse  the  li(iuor  habit,  test 
vvh.sky.  subscribe  to  charity,  go  without  meals, 
attack  free  silver,  defend  bimetallism,  sneer  at 
snobbery,  wear  diamonds,  invent  advertise- 
ments, overlook  scandal,  appraise  babies,  de- 
light pumpkin  raisers,  minister  to  the  afllicted. 
heal  the  disgruntled,  fight  to  a  finish,  set  type, 
mold  (jpinions,  sweep  the  office,  speak  at  prayer 
meetings,  stand  in  with  everybody  and  every- 
thing."— Oklahoma  Bee. 

WHAT   WE   ARE  COMING  TO. 

hi  a  few  years  we  shall  read  epitaphs  like  this: 
Here  Lies 

JOHN    PITTSBUKG    SKIDO    SMITH, 

Who  Was  Born  in  a 

CAKNECIE    TOWN, 

Educated  in  a 

CARNEGIE   INSTITUTE, 

Studied  in  a 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY. 

At  the  Age  of  30  He  Became  a 

CARNEGIE    HERO, 

And  Has  Now  Gone  to  Be  with 

CARNEGIE. 

— Portland  Oregonian. 

. ..  .The  Hilarious  Heifer. — An  aged  Goat 
chanced  to  meet  a  certain  two-year-old  Heifer 
of  his  acquaintance  one  morning  who  was  gam- 
boling lightly  through  the  fields  in  a  very 
hilarious  manner.  "  Good  morning,"  said  the 
Goat.  "  What  has  occurred  to  make  you  so 
joyous?"  "I  am  to  be  taken  to  the  slaughter 
house  to-morrow,"  replied  the  Heifer,  smiling. 
"  Great  Scott !  "  said  the  Goat  "  what  do  you 
find  in  that  to  make  you  so  joyous?"  "You 
do  not  understand  the  situation  in  its  entirety" 
said  the  Heifer,  executing  an  elaborate  pas  seul, 
"  for  you  must  know  that  the  summer  boarders 
are  coming  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
they  bring  with  them  an  eight-year-old  boy. 
I  shall  be  out  of  the  way  just  in  time.  See?  " 
Moral :  Circumstances  alter  cases. 

....  Some  of  our  exchanges  are  publishing  a 
curious  item  to  the  effect  that  a  horse  in  Troy 
pulled  a  plug  out  of  the  bunghole  of  a  barrel 
for  the  purpose  of  slaking  his  thirst.  We  do 
not  see  anything  remarkable  in  the  occurrence. 
Now  if  the  horse  had  pulled  the  barrel  out  of 
the  bunghole.  and  slaked  his  thirst  with  the 
plug;  or  if  the  barrel  had  pulled  the  bunghole 
out  of  the  horse  and  slaked  his  thirst  with  the 
plug;  or  if  the  barrel  had  pulled  the  bunghole 
out  of  the  plug  and  slaked  its  thirst  with  the 
horse;  or  if  the  plug  had  pulled  the  horse  out 
of  the  barrel  and  slaked  its  thirst  with  the  bung- 
hole; or  if  the  bunghole  had  pulled  the  thirst 
out  of  the  horse  and  slaked  the  plug  with  the 
barrel ;  or  if  the  barrel  had  pulled  the  horse  out 
of  the  bunghole  and  plugged  his  thirst  with  a 
slake,  it  might  have  been  worth  while  to  make 
a  fuss  over  it. 


1{  d  i  t  o  r  i  a  1  s 


In  a   Balcony 

A  riCRTAiN  editor  has  escaped  the  close 
coiiliiieiiieiit  of  city  walls  and  the  atnios- 
pliere   of   commercialisni.      Plis   balcony 
looks    to    the    south,    hut    is    overarched 
with  the  great  swingin*;'  limbs  of  a  huge 
elm.       Up     the    elm   climbs,   hand   over 
hand,  a  warm-hearted  Virginia  creeper, 
until  at  last  it  looks  through  its  tclcsctjpic 
blossoms  straight  into  the  editorial  eye. 
Slowly    swinging,    in    an    old-fashioned 
Mexican     hammock — the     only     decent 
hammock  in  the  world,  we  look  contem- 
platively   back    into    the    heart    of    the 
flower.       A  huge  bowl  of  nasturtiums 
stands  on   the  parapet   in    front,   and   a 
bunch  of   Papa   Gonticr   roses    fills    the 
niche  at  the  east.  Around  us  lie  The  In- 
dependent, The  London  Spectator  and 
the    daily    papers    with    huge    headlines 
about  the  Japs,  and  the  strikes,  and  the 
world's  turmoil.    It  is  curious  to  think  of 
a  life  which  these  things  represent,  so  far 
away  from  present  surroundings,  and  so 
interesting,  when  not  fully  realized.   Can 
it  be  possible  that  there  is  war  in  the 
world?      Are    there    hospitals    full    of 
wounded    men   and  battle   fields   strewn 
with   dead    and    dying?     To    us    these 
things  are,  just  now,  the  dream  side  of 
life — no    more    real    than    medieval    ro- 
mance.    For  this  reason  we  are  holding 
in  one  hand  one  of  the  tiny  volumes  of 
McCracken's  '*  Romance  Switzerland" — 
not  reading  exactly,  but  creating  an  at- 
mosphere ;  to  some  extent  trying  to  real- 
ize that  cities   do  exist   and   armies   do 
march. 

Our  balcony  overhangs  a  flower  gar- 
den, full  of  roses  and  great  heads  of 
phlox,  and,  over  to  the  right,  a  tennis 
court.  Very  rightly,  the  racquets  and 
balls  lie  quiet,  and  the  players  are  hid 
away  in  arbors  and  under  apple  trees. 
To  the  left  there  is  an  orchard,  where  the 
apples  are  already  being  painted  by  the 
sunshine,  and  a  vineyard  where  the  clus- 
ters are  full  of  October  promise  Every- 
where depths  of  green !  everywhere 
shades  of  green !  The  most  wonderful 
thing  about  the  country  in  late  summer 


is  the  infinite  variety  of  hues  in  the  fjrccn 
foliage  — from  the  gf)lden  green  of  the 
golden  poplar  U)  the  intense  darkness  of 
the  Norway  maple.  Far  through  all  these 
are  glimpses  of  yellow  wheat  fields,  on 
op[)osite  hill  sides;  oat  fiehls  a  little 
greener;  groves  of  the  original  forest; 
a  creek  moves  leisurely  through  the  val- 
ley, and  feels  its  way  around  great 
patches  of  golden  rods,  and  spends  a  lot 
of  time  watering  willows.  The  nearer 
it  gets  to  the  mill,  where  it  must  turn  the 
wheels,  the  slower  it  goes. 

Somewhere  down  under  the  thick  foli- 
age a  youngs  rooster  is  trying  his  voice. 
He  tries  and  tries  again  until  he  nearly 
strangles  with  eloquence.  He  is  proba- 
bly about  to  take  his  diploma  from  the 
incubator  It  takes  time,  youngster,  to 
become  a  real  rooster;  just  as  it  takes 
time  for  any  other  graduate  to  become  a 
man  of  common  sense  and  social  value. 
Now  a  catbird  jumps  out  of  the  foliage, 
perches  on  a  limb  close  by  and  sings  his 
soul  out  to  you.  Wonderful  fellow — the 
only  bird  that  comprehends  human  be- 
ings I  Parrots  try  to  talk  English,  or 
French,  and  make  a  bad  mess  of  it.  The 
catbird  knows  better.  He  talks  bird 
language,  which  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  ever  yet  invented.  Talk  of  a  uni- 
versal language !  Birds  have  had  Vola- 
piik  these  thousands  of  years.  Yes,  my 
sweetheart!  when  we  get  this  idea  down 
editorially,  we  will  talk  with  you.  And 
foi  five  minutes,  which  is  as  long  as  a 
catbird  can  sit  still,  we  whistle  and  talk. 
Then  he  dives  away  into  his  romance  of 
domestic  life,  and  we  pick  up  once  more 
"  Romance  Switzerland."  Fortunately, 
we  are  very  still  in  the  hammock  for  a 
moment,  for  a  burning  bird  has  discov- 
ered our  nasturtiums,  and,  like  an  ani- 
mate ray  of  light,  or,  rather,  an  animated 
spectrum,  he  poises  himself  to  look  at  the 
editor,  and  then  examines  the  nectar  cells 
of  the  flowers.  For  exactly  six  minutes 
we  keep  perfectly  still,  while  round  and 
round  the  bowl  he  flits  and  dips  his  bill, 
and  we  study  his  marvelous  beauty  only 
two  feet  from  our  book. 

A  daughter  of  Eve  opens  the  door  and 
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brings  tu  uur  bide  a  lunch  of  blackberries  tolerates  haniniocks  and  balconies,  huiii- 

and  cream.     She  asks  us  not  to  rise,  but  ming  birds  and  blackberries;  but  it  still 

places   a   dainty,   old-fashioned   stand,   a  repeats   its  "  Thou  shalt."     Thank  Ciod, 

dainty  bit  of  a  table,  real  cherry,  just  at  man   shall   not   live  by   work  and  bread 

our  elbow.     Is  this  the  real,  old  work-  alone,  but  by  every  word  and  thought  of 

world  or  is  it  a  fairy  world  into  which  we  gentle  peace  and  rest  that  is  distilled  in 

have    transmigrated?      What    a    lot    of  the  well  of  a  pure  soul, 
thought-worlds  the  old  world  of  matter  . 

contains !     And  as  for  the  berries,  what 

does  the  world  hold  so  fine  as  a  thor-  The  Democratic  Party,  Trusts, 
oughly  ripe,  luscious,  glossy  blackberry,  ^j^^^i  ^  |.j^^,  Plutocracv  " 
with  plenty  of  country  cream ;  in  a  bal-  ^ 
cony ;  in  a  hammock ;  waited  on  lovingly  Since  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
by  Gladys  on  one  side  and  a  humming-  ''^"d  even  since  the  assembling  of  the 
bird  on  the  other !  A  bit  of  shower  sud-  delegates  at  St.  Louis,  the  attitude  of  the 
denly  breaks  softly  overhead,  sprinkling  Democratic  party  toward  Trusts  and 
the  gardens  and  the  lawns,  while  we  are  "  the  plutocracy  "  has  undergone  an  in- 
eating  and  conversing.  The  bees  start  teresting  change.  We  mean  the  attitude 
for  home  with  startling  rapidity,  fairly  oi  the  party  as  it  is  shown  by  the  party's 
tumbling  over  each  other  in  their  haste  national  nominees,  their  preferences  and 
to  get  to  shelter.  We  can  see  them  just  associations,  their  utterances,  and  the 
on  a  line  with  our  balcony.  We  know  preferences  and  records  of  ±e  men  who 
also,  what  we  cannot  see,  that  the  bum-  are  the  nearest  political  friends  of  these 
blebees  are  hiding  themselves  in  that  nominees  and  to  whom  the  management 
long  row  of  hollyhocks  which  flanks  the  of  the  campaign  has  been  intrusted.  This 
drive  above  the  barns.  There  they  are  deserves  consideration  because  it  is  a 
of  a  morning,  still  drowsy  in  their  satin  curious  and  significant  incident  of  cur- 
cottages  and  drunk  with  sweets  and  rent  politics, 
sleep.                                                                       Only  a   few   months  ago  the  party's 

Russell  Sage,  as  our  readers  know,  spokesmen  in  Congress  were  denouncing 
does  not  believe  in  vacations.  Nature  the  President  for  his  alleged  failure  to 
does.  She  has  pinned  her  faith  to  con-  enforce  the  Anti-Trust  law,  except  in  the 
stant  recreation,  but  she  has  also  pre-  case  of  the  Northwestern  railway  combi- 
pared  ahead  of  time  for  ten  millions  of  nation.  Even  in  that  case,  they  asserted, 
outings.  You  cannot  understand  the  he  deserved  censure  for  declining  to  en- 
country  from  any  other  standpoint.  The  force  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  act. 
wisest  man  is  he  who  works  in  with  na-  He  would  not  use  available  evidence 
tv.re,  hunts  up  her  pleasantest  retreats,  against  the  anthracite  coal  railways,  they 
makes  them  more  pleasant,  and  uses  said ;  nor  would  he  proceed  against  any 
them,  not  for  money  only,  but  for  man-  of  the  combinations  of  manufacturers, 
hood.  The  modern  drift  that  is  turning  His  Attorney-General  had  proclaimed  his 
inhospitable  canyons  into  hospitable  rest-  surrender  to  the  Trusts  by  announcing 
cures  is  right  and  wholesome.  An  hon-  his  determination  not  to  *'  run  amuck  " 
est  sort  of  home  has  nooks  and  corners,  among  the  corporations.  Resolution  af- 
hammocks  and  balconies,  and  a  peaceful  ter  resolution,  designed  to  expose  the  in- 
atmosphere.  It  knows  how  at  times  to  sincerity  and  weakness  of  the  Adminis- 
turn  work  out  of  doors.  tration  on  this  subject,  was  offered  in  the 

To  make  mock  of  meditation,  and  House.  A  few  weeks  later  the  party 
sport  of  our  balcony,  a  train  of  cars  pointed  to  the  transfer  of  Mr.  Knox  to 
bursts  in  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  the  Senate  as  proof  of  an  alliance  be- 
roars  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  tween  the  Trusts  and  the  Government, 
leaves  a  thread  of  bituminous  smoke  Has  any  one  heard  even  the  faintest  echo 
across  its  diameter,  searching  everywhere  of  these  protests  and  denunciations  since 
for  cities, and  factories, and  crowds — car-  the  St.  Louis  convention? 
ing  not  at  z.l  for  peace  and  romance.  The  change  of  which  we  are  speaking 
Commerce  and  manufactures!  hustle,  was  foreshadowed  by  those  passages  in 
bustle  and  jostle!  Get  out  of  your  ham-  the  platform  of  the  New  York  Demo- 
mock  ;  an  editorial  must  be  written.    Life  crats   which    were   generally    interpreted 
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as  inc.iiiiiiK  lliaL  Slali -c  liai  Uicd  corpora  I  he  ^'ciilleinaii  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
lions  should  he  rcf^ulalcd  hy  State,  and  State  Coniniittec  was  Mr.  Cord  Meyer, 
not  hy  i'^cdcral,  authority  — j)assaj;cs  that  whose  relinin;^'  company  was  one  of  the 
had  tiic  approval  of  JndK*^'  I'arker  hefore  orj^anizers.and  r)ri^Mnal  memhcrs  of  the 
ihcy  were  adopted,  and  that  led  Mr.  Sn^^ar  Trust.  The  attitude  of  the  Dcmo- 
r.iyan  to  say  llial  **  Parker,  alias  15el-  cratic  party  toward  that  coiuhniation  in 
niout,  would  mean  that  organized  wealth  the  past  has  heeii  one  of  relentless  hos- 
would  continue  to  plunder  the  |)Coi)le  as  tility,  modified,  however,  on  one  occasion 
mercilessly  as  it  does  now."  It  is  true  hy  its  Icp^islative  agents  in  the  Senate. 
that  the  New  York  i)latform  was  not  re-  Again,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Execu- 
poatcd  or  embodied  in  the  platform  tive  Committee  is  Mr.  Patrick  II.  Mc- 
adoi)ted  at  St.  Louis,  where  Mr.  liryan  barren,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  first  in- 
procured  the  insertion  of  a  (K-m.-iiid  Inr  vestigation  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  at  Al- 
a  new  .qrant  of  power  to  the  Interstate  hany,  was  the  only  member  of  the  Legis- 
Commerce  Commission,  and  for  addi-  lativc  Committee  who  did  not  sign  the 
tional  laws  excluding  from  commerce  be-  re  port,  which  was  quite  hostile  to  the 
tween  the  States  any  combination  that  combination.  He  dissented.  We  under- 
n.onopolizes  a  branch  of  business  or  pro-  stand  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Meyer  and 
duction.  Mr.  McCarrcn  was  approved,  if  not  sug- 

But  it  is  also  true  that,  at  the  close  of  gested,  by  Judg£  Parker.  At  about  the 
the  convention,  Mr.  Bryan  declared  that  same  time  it  was  announced  in  the  press 
this  part  of  the  platform  had  been  "  nul-  that  Mr.  John  E.  Parsons  (who  attained 
lifted  by  the  nomination  of  Judge  some  celebrity  in  his  profession  as  the 
Parker,"  and  it  is  true  that  the  latter's  maker  of  the  Sugar  Trust's  original 
remarks  about  Trusts,  in  his  speech  of  agreement  or  compact)  had  decided  to 
acceptance,  are  decidedly  at  variance  support  Judge  Parker  with  such  influ- 
with  the  spirit  of  the  platform  and  the  ence  as  he  could  exert, 
policy  supported  by  his  party  in  Con-  The  National  Executive  Committee 
gress  and  elsewhere  before  he  was  nomi-  was  more  recently  appointed.  We  sup- 
nated.  We  suppose  that  it  was  due  to  pose  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  say  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  knowledge  of  the  attitude  Chairman  William  F.  Sheehan,  altho  not 
of  Judge  Parker's  supporters  that  he  re-  yet  a  plutocrat,  is  subject  to  plutocratic 
marked  that  *'  for  the  time  being  the  influence.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  a  director  in 
party  is  controlled  by  the  plutocracy,"  and  counsel  for  several  railway  and  mu- 
and  that  ''  the  triumph  of  the  Wall  Street  nicipal  lighting  corporations,  and  thus 
element "  at  St.  Louis  "  denied  to  the  may  be  regarded  as  representing  certain 
ccuntry  any  hope  of  relief  on  economic  very  powerful  capitalistic  interests  in 
questions."  This  gloomy  conclusion  had  New  York.  He  is  the  intimate  and 
been  confirmed  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  trusted  friend  of  Judge  Parker.  -  Mr.  Au- 
Davis,  clearly  a  plutocrat  (from  Mr.  gust  Belmont,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
Bryan's  point  of  view)  and  a  protection-  tee  (whose  efforts  are  believed  to  have 
ist  of  the  Gorman  school,  who  has  accu-  been  very  influential  in  bringing  about 
mulated  a  great  fortune  in  railroads  and  the  Judge's  nomination),  must,  we  sup- 
protected  coal  mines.  pose,  be  classed  by  Mr.  Bryan  with  the 

It  is  by  the  selection  of  party  managers  plutocracy.     As  a  banker,  the  American 

that  the  change  of  which  we  are  speak-  representative  of  the  Rothschilds,  he  has 

ing  has  been  quite  plainly  shown.     We  acquired  a  very  large   fortune.     A  di- 

would  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  rector  in  a  score  of  banks,  Trust  com- 

that  there  is  anything  discreditable  in  the  panics  and   railway  corporations,   he   is 

business  pursuits  and  relations  of  these  the  head  of  the  company  controlling  the 

gentlemen,  or  in  the  wealth  which  a  ma-  elevated  roads  and  new  subway  in  New 

jority  of  them  possess ;   we  are  merely  York. 

pointing    out    the    evidence    of    change  Colonel  Guffey,  another  member,  "  the 

which  is  furnished  by  these  relations  and  largest    individual    coal    owner    in    the 

this  wealth.    Going  back  to  the  organiza-  United  States."  has  millions  invested  also 

tion  of  the  New  York  committees,  after  in  gold  and  silver  mines,  in  natural  gas 

the  State  convention  which  called  for  the  and  in  oil.    Some  say  he  is  an  ally  of  the 

nomination  of  Judge  Parker,  we  see  that  Rockefellers.      He   controlled   the   large 
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aiul  iiitliiciitial  delegation  from  Pennsyl-  was  an  indignant  high-toned  gentle- 
vania,  which  decided  at  an  opportune  mo-  man  and  Congressman  who  had  dem- 
ment  to  vote  for  Judge  Parker.  Ex-  onstrated  that  his  section  was  not  bar- 
Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  barous  by  smiting  Mr.  Sumner  on  the 
the  wcakhy  banker  and  manufacturer  of  head  with  a  heavy  cane  as  he  sat  in  his 
leather,  was,  while  in  the  Senate,  if  our  chair  in  the  Senate.  For  years  Charles 
memory  serves  us,  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Sunmer  was  a  sufTerer  unable  to  oc- 
Gorman's  attitude  toward  the  Wilson  cupy  his  seat,  and  unconvinced  by  this 
TaritI  bill.  Another  member,  Mr.  John  violent  evidence  that  he  was  wrong. 
R.  McLean,  is  largely  interested  in  the  That  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
Washington  street  railways,  and  is  .ot  it  is  not  yet  clear  that  the  barbarism 
regarded  at  his  old  home  in  Ohio  as  an  has  yet  been  removed.  There  has  cer- 
earnest  friend  of  political  reform.  The  tainly  been  great  improvement,  fol- 
vice-chairnian,  Mr.  Nicoll,  is  a  director  in  lowing  the  Civil  War  and  the  changes 
financial  institutions  and  counsel  for  the  in  society.  The  establishment  of  a 
gas  monopoly  in  New  York.  The  treas-  system  of  free  public  schools,  imper- 
urer,  Mr.  Peabody,  a  wealthy  and  phil-  feet  tho  they  are,  has  made  a  mighty 
anthropic  banker,  was  the  treasurer  of  change.  So  has  the  breaking  up  of  the 
the  Palmer  and  Buckner  revolt,  and  is  a  great  plantations  and  the  growth  of  a 
director  in  many  railroad  and  other  cor-  body  of  small  farmers.  But  the  enor- 
porations,  including  the  American  Beet  mous  mass  of  illiteracy  yet  remaining 
Sugar  Company.  represents  the  continuance  of  barbar- 

Such  is  the  party's  Executive  Commit-  ism,  for  ignorance  is  the  essence  of 
tee  for  the  campaign.  And  the  man  barbarism.  Equally  the  maintenance 
whose  possible  candidacy  for  the  ofifice  of  a  horrible  prison  system,  with  the 
of  Governor  of  New  York  now  meets  fetters  and  the  lash,  is  barbaric, 
with  general  approval  is  Mr.  Lamont,  a  But  the  saddest  illustration  of  local 
Vice-President  of  the  Northern  Pacific  barbarism  is  in  the  anarchistic  con- 
road  and  a  director  in  24  steamship,  tempt  of  law  shown  in  murders  of  vio- 
banking  and  railway  corporations,  one  lence,  not  by  secret  enemies,  but  by 
of  these  being  the  Northern  Securities  masses  of  the  people  who  represent 
Company,  against  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  the  general  population, 
successfully  enforced  the  Anti-Trust  law.  Such  an  example  is  that  in  Statesboro, 

This  is  some  of  the  evidence  of  that  Ga.,  which    has   horrified  the  country 

change  of  attitude  which  we  regard  as  the  past  week. 

a  curious  example  of  the  unexpected  and         This  was  no  sudden  outbreak  of  a 

unforeseen  in  American  politics.  It  does  frenzied  mob  gone  crazy  with  uncon- 

not  follow,  as  Mr.  Bryan  said  it  did,  that  trolled  passion.      It  was  cool,  deliber- 

the  party  cannot  "  appeal  to  the  masses  "  ate,  carefully  planned  murder.   A  week 

because 'the  ''  influences  back  of  "  Judge  ago  a  dispatch  was  sent  over  the  coun- 

Parker    "  are    so    intimately    associated  try  that  two  men  guilty  of  the  brutal 

with   Trusts   and   great   corporations ;  "  murder  of  a  family,  and  thirteen  others 

but  the  appeal  must  be  made  for  support  supposed  to  be  accessory  to  the  crime, 

of  ideas  and  a  general  policy  difTering  had  been  taken  from  the  officers  of  the 

essentially   from  those   accepted  by  the  law  and  lynched.     It  was  not  true ;  it 

Democratic  masses  until  a  very   recent  was  only  what  was  intended,  and  the 

date.  news  was  anticipated.     The  next  day 

jt  the  two  men  were  convicted  by  a  jury 

-J3     1       -  and    the    judge    condemned    them    to 

Darbarism  death.      There   was   no   question   that 

When  Charles  Sumner  delivered  a  they  would  be  speedily  executed.     But 

famous  oration   in   the  United    States  a  legal  execution  would  not  satisfy  the 

Senate  denouncing  local  barbarism  in  people.      Every   one   knew   what   was 

this  country,  he  was  met  with  angry  planned.      The    brother    of    the    mur- 

denunciation  and  denial  by  those  who  dered  man  begged  the  crowd  to  allow 

claimed   that    theirs   was   the   highest  the  law  to  take  its  course.     The  judge 

and     finest     civilization    and    culture  did  his  best  to  maintain  the  honor  of 

which  the  country  had  produced.      It  the  court  and  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
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TIk'  (lovLMiior  sent  a  company  of  snp 

posed  soldiers  to  protect  the  jail.      Hut 

what    are     soldiers     without     bullets? 

i'he  j^nuis  were  not  loaded.     SherifT  and 

soldiers    were   hut    i)layin^   at    keepinj^ 

the  peace.      '1  hey   allowed   the   inoh   to 

come  upon  them  and  seize  their  ^inis 

and  capture  court  and  prison  and  carry 

the    prisoners    into    the    woods,    cliain 

them  to  a  fat  pine  stump,  pour  gallons 

of  kerosene  over  them  and  set  them  on 

fire  and   consume  them   in  the  flames. 

Meanwhile  the  hundreds  who  did  tliis 

i\Qcd  wore  no  masks;  they  walked   in 

l>lain    daylit^ht     without     concealment, 

without  shame  and  with   no  suspicion 

of  danger,  while  a  photographer  took 

pictures  of  the  scene.      It  was  not  a 

case   of   uncontrolled    passion  ;    it   was 

carefully    planned    and    cold    blooded. 

Tt  was  not  the  act  of  the  rifF-rafF  of  the 

city  slums,  but  that  of  the  well-known 

**  best   citizens  "  of   the   town    of   four 

thousand  inhabitants.     And  after  this 

burning-  the  other  suspects  were  hunted 

up,  and  no  one  knows  yet  how  many 

of  them  were  killed. 

Doubtless  it  was  a  horrible  murder 
of  which  those  two  condemned  men 
had  been  guilty.  They  had  brained  a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  then  to  hide 
their  crime  they  had  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  killed  the  two  little  children. 
They  deserved  swift  punishment  by 
legal  execution.  But  an  occasional 
murder  is  not  general  barbarism.  Bar- 
barism exists  when  such  crimes  are  left 
unpunished,  or  when  the  community 
takes  in  its  own  hands  the  execution 
of  public  vengeance.  Barbarism  is  the 
denial  of  law;  and  the  denial  of  the 
law  is  barbarism.  This  is  the  point 
that  we  wish  to  emphasize,  the  fact 
that  we  wish  to  drive  home,  that  when 
people  overthrow  law,  and  are  content 
to  have  it  so.  they  are  barbaric.  In 
this  case  the  cowardly  sheriff,  the  puny 
pretense  of  the  soldierv  and  the  popu- 
lace which  seized  their  victims  from 
the  unresisting  hand  of  the  law,  and 
then  made  a  photographic  holiday  of 
the  sport  of  burning  two  of  their  fel- 
low men,  combined  to  create  this  a 
perfect  illustration  of  local  barbarism 
such  as  Apache  savages  could  not  have 
surpassed. 

The  Governor  of  Georgia  seems  to 
take  it  very  easily.     It  did  not  inter- 


ru|>l  his  journey  to  vi.sit  the  St.   Louis 
lair.      I'he  ne\V8j>apcrs  of  Georgia  and 
the  nci^'hborinj(  States  will  indulge  in 
some  necessary  reflections  on  the   un- 
fortunate incident,  and  some  of  them 
will  express  themselves  with   clecp  in- 
dignation and  just  shame.      liut  noth- 
ing will  he  done — nothing  ever  is  done 
among     barbarians.       Tliey    iiave     no 
sense   of   wrong,   and   the   community 
justifies   them,   or   satisfies   itself   with 
mild  apologies.      Life  is  cheap;  puljlic 
vengeance    punishes    wrong    with    no 
regard  to  law ;  there  are  more  murders, 
says  the  res|)onsible  rector  of  a  church 
in    Birmingham,   Ala.,   in    that    county 
than    in    all    Great    Britain,   and   none 
l)unished.      Only    occasionally    do   the 
people  rise  and  lynch  a  man   who  has 
committed  a  crime  unusually  offensive. 
Distinguished  editors  in  Charleston  or 
Columbia    are    shot    anrl    the    murderers 
acquitted.     In  a  Colorado  district  law 
is  forgotten,  overturned,  and  a  hundred 
men    are    driven    forcibly    out    of    the 
State,    and    the    people    justify    them- 
selves on  the  ground  that  they  are  sim 
ply  recurring  to  the  original  rights  of 
the  folk-mote,  the  town-meeting. 

We  have  said  no  more  than  the  oc- 
casion demands ;  we  can  say  no  less. 
And  yet  it  is  with  shame  and  confu- 
sion that  we  speak ;  for  we  would  that 
the  disgrace  of  this  barbarism  should 
not  be  known  in  China,  or  Russia,  or 
Turkey.  How  can  President  Roose- 
velt protest  against  the  massacres  of 
Kishenef  or  Sasiin?  Tell  it  not  in 
St.  Petersburg;  publish  it  not  in  the 
courts  of  Stambul,  lest  Sultan  and  Czar 
shall  send  messages  and  deputations 
to  Washington  to  protest  against  the 
barbarities  of  the  Republic  of  the 
West. 

The  Mischief  of  a  Creed 

Not  yet  is  it  settled  how  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  is  to  get  out  of  its 
distressful  tangle  resulting  from  the  as- 
tounding decision  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  yet  the  great  body  of  churches  which 
composed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
and  joined  the  United  Church  of  Scot- 
land are  in  dismay.  They  only  know 
they  have  lost  all  their  property,  all  their 
houses  of  worship,  all  their  manses,  all 
their  endowments  for  the  support  of  their 
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clisablcil  clergy,  all  their  missions;  and 
all  this  accnmulation  of  property  is  re- 
stored by  this  extraordinary  decision  to 
the  possession  of  less  than  thirty  little 
churches  aiul  ministers  in  the  Highlands; 
and  what  these  Highlanders  will  do  about 
it  nobody  knows.  Will  they  be  satisfied 
to  receive  a  generous  amount  of  the 
endowments,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
those  who  have  created  them?  And  if 
twenty  of  them  consent  to  do  so,  will  not 
a  remnant  of  five  who  refuse  for  con- 
science' sake  have  the  legal  right  to 
claim,  and  will  they  not  feel  it  a  duty 
to  claim,  all  the  property  for  the  right- 
eous cause  of  their  faith? 

The  occasion  of  this  amazing  wrong  is 
worth  careful  study,  and  its  lesson  is  plain. 
The  decision  of  the  five  Law  Lords,  op- 
posed by  two,  is,  that  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  organized  under  the  lead  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  was  based  on  certain  def- 
initely stated  propositions  of  belief,  on 
certain  doctrines  of  faith.  Of  these  the 
special  peculiar  one  was  that  the  State 
should  support  and  maintain  the  Church. 
To  be  sure,  the  Free  Church  claimed 
freedom  from  control  by  the  State — it 
only  held  that  the  State  ought  to  main- 
tain the  Church.  Because  the  State  in- 
terfered, the  Church  claimed  its  freedom, 
and  received  no  aid  from  the  State,  but 
the  State  ought  to  aid  it.  Herein  it  dif- 
fered from  the  United  Church,  which  was 
equally  free,  but  believed  in  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  The  difference  was 
purely  theoretical  and  not  practical ;  both 
were  equally  self-supporting,  but  one  be- 
lieved in  separation  while  the  other  did 
not.  Years  passed,  and  the  Free  Church 
ceased  to  care  about  its  theory,  and  was 
satisfied  with  its  practice.  There  was  ab- 
solutely no  difiference  between  the  Free 
Church  and  the  United  Church,  and  so 
they  came  together  two  years  ago  in  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland;  but 
less  than  thirty  insignificant  churches  re- 
fused to  join,  claimed  that  they  remained 
the  original  Free  Church,  and  claimed 
all  its  rights  and  property ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  has  afifirmed  their  right. 

Here,  whatever  be  the  British  law,  the 
injustice  is  patent.  The  dead  hand  rules. 
Because  sixty-two  years  ago  the  Free 
Church,  withdrawing  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  refusing  to  be  controlled 
by  the  civil  power,  yet  held  that  it  was 


the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  reli- 
gion generally  and  support  the  cluirches, 
because  it  held  this  inconsistent  doctrine 
in  1842,  and  made  the  blunder  of  putting 
in  writing  that  while  driven  to  Volun- 
taryism it  did  not  believe  in  Voluntary- 
ism, therefore  now  it  cannot  change  its 
belief  and  cannot  join  those  who  both 
believe  and  practice  Voluntaryism.  That 
is,  a  Church  cannot  change  its  creed;  if 
ten  churches  out  of  a  thousand,  or  two 
churches,  or  one,  still  stick  to  the  old 
creed,  they  have  the  right  to  all  the  prop- 
erty acquired  by  all  the  majority. 

This  may  be  good  law.  There  have 
liccn  other  such  decisions.  But  it  is  bad 
morals.  Yet  it  teaches  an  important  les- 
son. Fixed  creeds,  which  settle  how  peo- 
ple must  believe,  are  a  mischief  and  a 
nuisance.  Every  generation  should  be  at 
liberty  to  modify  its  faith  under  the  light 
of  Scripture,  reason  and  knowledge,  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To 
shut  the  windows  against  future  light  is 
bad  policy  in  money  as  well  as  in  religion. 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  individuals  to  revise 
their  creeds  as  often  as  they  choose ;  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  very  general 
statements  of  present  belief;  but  when 
these  are  made  not  credos,  but  credenda, 
not  what  we  do  believe,  but  what  we 
must  and  will  believe,  they  are  danger- 
ous and  wrong.  It  is  these  formulated 
systems  of  required  faith  that  keep 
Churches  from  uniting.  This  is  the  trou- 
ble that  the  various  Presbyterian  denom- 
inations are  now  finding.  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  them  to  unite  if  they  only 
had  no  creeds.  This  is  the  lesson  of  the 
trouble  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

A  Sensation-Ridden  People 

In  concluding  his  superficial  but 
clever  and  suggestive  book  on  "  Success 
Among  Nations,"  Dr.  Emil  Reich  in- 
dulges in  gloomy  forebodings-  for  Amer- 
ica.   He  says: 

"  We  cannot  deny  that,  a  close  study  of 
American  history  and  of  American  institu- 
tions inspires  us  with  far  more  apprehension 
as  to  a  sound  development  of  America  in  the 
future  than  with  fear  for  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope. The  path  of  America  is  strewn  with 
stumbling  blocks  which  it  will  require  her  ut- 
most ingenuity  to  circumvent  or  to  surmount." 

Chief  among  the  causes  of  peril  Dr. 
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Reich  places  the  mental  and  moral  (|uali-  not  too  sensation-ridden  to  think?     To 

ties  of  American  men  and  women.      The  whom    do    the    scarelieads   of    American 

American  woman,  as  he  o])serves  her,  is  newspaj^ers,  which  wonld  he  lauj>(hed  at 

R^oini^^   to   pieces   thron^di   **  over-mental-  in  any  iuiropean  country,  make  their  ap- 

ization,"    thronj^h    the    cnllivation    of    a  j)eal    day    after    day,     when    everyhoriy 

"  fierce  energy  "   that  "  hids   fair  to  cul-  knows  that  they  are  not  only  nntrnthfnl, 

minate    finally    in    her   ahsolnle    physical  hut  also  inane?     What  are  the  theaters 

hrcakdown."     The  American  ni.m,  in  his  that  arc  crowded  ni^ht  after  nipht  in  all 

turn,    "is    lacking-    in    natural    conuplete-  our  lar^e  cities?     Do   we  exjject  to  see 

ness."    "  1  lis  (kvelopuKut  is  far  too  raj)-  there    any    artistic    production    of    true 

id."     He  lacks   "a   well   halanced   emo-  drama?     Have  we  not  almost  forf>-otten 

tional  life,  and  this  renders  him  incaj)ahlc  what  true  dramatic  art  is,  while  ^ivin^' 

of  ai)i)lyinj;-  all  his  heart  or  all  his  intcl-  ourselves  up  to  spectacular  "  rhows,"  to 

lect  to  any  one  thiuf^  for  any  considerahlc  overwrought  melodrama  and  to  the  im- 

time.     He  is,  indeed,  sensation-ridden  to  hecilities  of  vaudeville? 

an  extreme,  and  his  individuality  is  not  And    these    indications    of    American 

well  developed."  character  arc  unhappily  but  few  amonp 

It  would  he  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  many.    America  has  lonp^  been  the  home 

mere  debater's  reply  to  these  larp^c  gen-  of  sensational  ])reaching-  in  the  churches, 

eralizations,  but  it  would  be  unprofital)le.  of  fantastic  religious  experiments,  of  ab- 

It  is  better  worth  while  to  reflect  upon  an  surd  tricks  of  political  campaigning,  ancl 

element  of  truth  that  they  contain,  and  of  a  development  of  advertising  that  can 

to  ask  ourselves  what  we  can  do,  if  any-  only  make  the  dispassionate  observer  ask 

thing,  to  avert  certain  national  calamities  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  great  people 

that  every  sober-minded  American  must  really  is  bamboozled  to  the  extent  that 

acknowledge    are    now    threatening    our  the  advertisement  writers   evidently   as- 

civilization.  sume. 

To  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  Can  we  deny  that    a    people    which, 

once,  Are  we  a  sensation-ridden  people?  whether  it  be  altogether  sensation-ridden 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  without  blinking,  or  not,  unquestionably   does   give   itself 

Would  it  be  possible  for  such  horrors  of  over  to  sensationalism  far  more  than  is 

savagery  as  the  recent  Georgia  lynchings  consistent  with  a  sound   emotional   and 

to  occur  in  a  community  emotionallv  well  intellectual  development,  is,  as  Dr.  Reich 

balanced,  calmly  rational,  clear  visioned?  warns  us,  in  very  great  peril?    AL  good 

Such  a  thing  is  inconceivable.    With  ut-  Americans  believe  that  we  have  too  much 

ter  shame  and  humiliation  we  are  obliged  saving  common  sense  ever  to  rush  madly 

to  confess  that  wide  regions — not  all  of  into  a  great  foreign  imbroglio,  or,  in  a 

them  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  moment  of  wild  unreason,  to  overthrow 

— in  this  great  country,  are  populated  by  the  great   foundation  structures  of  our 

nominally  civilized  beings  that  are  capa-  political  system.     But  such  dangers  are 

bl    upon  the  slightest  provocation  of  giv-  less  grave  than   more    insidious    trans- 

ing     themselves     over     to     murderous  formations  of  our  characters  and  institu- 

frenzy.  tions.      In   the   increasing   disregard   of 

Of   the    remainder    of   the    American  law,  in  the  disorders  accompanying  the 

people,  made  up  of  those  millions  that  struggles  between  labor  and  capital,  in 

are  on  the  whole  industrious,  law-abiding  the  indifference  to  a  corruption  of  poli- 

and  generous-minded,  what  shall  we  say?  tics  and  justice  by  an  unscrupulous  com- 

Is  Dr.  Reich's  allegation  untrue  of  them  ?  mercialism,  we  are  perhaps  reaping  fruits 

We  wish  that  we  could  say  that    it    is  of  sensationalism  more  deadly  than  for- 

wholly   untrue,   that  this   critic  was   al-  eign  war  or  domestic  rebellion, 

together  mistaken  in  his  observations.  What    this    country    needs    above    all 

Unhappily  there  are  too   many   facts  things  is  a  more  patient  and  thorough- 

that  go  far  to  bear  out    his    assertion,  going  intellectual  life.     We  have  plenty 

Whence  come  the  millions  of  dollars  that  of  cleverness,  plenty  of  intellectual  verve 

pour  into  Wall  Street  promotion  offices,  and  brilliancy.     We  need  to  cultivate  by 

in  response  to  bonanza  advertisements,  means  of  all  the  resources  of  our  educa- 

that  any   man  not  a   fool  or  a  gambler  tional  organization  a  calmer,  a  more  per- 

could  see  through  in  a  minute  if  he  were  sistent,  a  more  substantial  rationality. 
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Advertisings    Health  and  Happi- 
ness 

Probably  no  branch  of  practical  sci- 
ence has  made  more  advance  in  the  last 
few  years  than  has  ai)i)licd  psychology 
in  the  matter  of  advertising.  Advertis- 
ing is  simply  a  form  of  popular  educa- 
tion ;  a  school  extension  where  any  one 
with  money  enough  may  try  to  teach  and 
where  all  the  world  are  compulsory  pu- 
pils, altho  none  pay  tuition  except  those 
who  learn  the  lessons,  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  from  other  schools. 
In  this  department  of  pedagogy,  as  in  the 
others,  it  has  been  discovered  that  it  is 
easier  to  lead  than  to  drive ;  that  prom- 
ises are  better  than  threats.  Accordingly 
we  find  a  great  change  has  been  effected 
in  the  character  of  popular  advertising. 
It  has  become  optimistic  in  the  most  pes- 
simistic of  surroundings.  Advertise- 
ments are  the  idealistic  blossoms  of  com- 
mercialism. The  imagination,  driven  out 
of  the  stories  and  poems  in  the  body  of 
our  magazines,  has  taken  refuge  and 
finds  free  play,  unrestricted  by  prosaic 
facts,  in  the  advertising  pages. 

Not  many  years  ago  our  medicine  men 
advertised  their  remedies  by  pictures  of 
men  and  women  in  anguish  from  divers 
diseases.  Now  the  pictorial  invalids 
are  all  beautiful  and  in  blooming  health, 
often  reclining  gracefully  in  charming 
neglige,  while  they  sip  mineral  waters 
or  eat  medicated  candy.  The  names  of 
the  diseases,  they  could  hardly  be  called 
complaints,  to  be  cured  are  appended, 
but  there  is  no  look  of  worry  or  appre- 
hension on  their  smiling  faces,  for  they 
know  they  can  be  easily  and  pleasantly 
cured.  Formerly  long  lists  of  distress- 
ing symptoms  were  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention and  tinder  the  influence  of  the 
suggestion  we  found  on  introspection 
that  we  had  most  of  them.  Now  we  are  ap- 
pealed to  on  every  hand  to  be  well  and 
strong,  and  we  unconsciously  are  affected 
by  it ;  how  much  none  can  say.  If  men- 
tal suggestion  will  not  set  a  broken  leg, 
it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  not  stimulate 
a  phagocyte  to  kill  a  microbe. 

Once  the  advertisements  were  as  full 
of  crippled  and  ulcerated  persons  as  the 
steps  of  an  Italian  cathedral.  Now  in 
their  place  we  see  men  and  women  of 
statuesque  figure,  or  athletes  pridefully 
swelling  their  muscles.     Instead  of  being 


threatened  with  dyspepsia  if  we  do  not 
take  a  certain  medicine,  we  are  offered 

menus  of  the  most  palatable  and  indiges- 
tible dishes  with  the  assurance  that  we 
may  eat  of  them  with  perfect  impunity  if 
the  meal  is  preceded  or  followed  with  the 
specified  draught. 

h'oods  are  now  advertised  more  than 
medicines,  a  change  for  which  we  should 
be  very  grateful.  Riding  on  the  street 
cars  is  now  nearly  as  delightful  as  look- 
ing into  restaurant  windows.  On  every 
hand  we  are  offered  breakfast  foods 
which  require  no  cooking,  no  chewing 
and  no  digesting.  We  can  get  an  appe- 
tite for  supper  on  the  way  home  by  look- 
ing at  the  many  attractive  dishes  which 
can  be  made  from  baled  hay  by  putting 
with  it  something  that  tastes  good. 

Condiments,  sauces  and  pickles  in 
many  varieties,  acting  on  the  salivary 
glands  through  the  optic  nerve,  pre- 
pare us  for  the  meal  to  which  we  are 
speeding.  The  moral  influence  of 
health  foods  seems  to  be  even  greater 
than  the  physical,  for  we  see  before 
us  men  whose  ugliness  of  feature  and 
emaciated  figure  would  be  expected  to 
make  them  miserable  for  life,  yet  in 
spite  of  it  setting  a  good  example  to 
a  gloomy  and  dyspeptic  world  by  their 
sunny  dispositions  and  ineradicable 
smiles. 

How  delightful  it  would  be  to  live 
in  Advertisement  Land ;  where  pots 
and  pans  reflect  only  smiling  faces  and 
white-robed  women  emerge  spotless 
from  through  trains;  where  all  the 
shoes  fit  and  the  lamp  chimneys  never 
break ;  where  the  ink  flows  freely  from 
the  fountain  pen  and  the  doors  of  the 
book  shelves  never  stick ;  where  culi- 
nary and  detergent  operations  can  be 
performed  in  Paris  gowns  and  the  chil- 
dren are  all  happy  and  good  natured ; 
a  land  where  cleanliness  and  godliness 
both  come  easy.  There  we  find  self- 
playing  pianos,  self-rising  flour  and 
cameras  that  require  only  the  pressing 
of  a  button.  Life  there  would  be  as 
lazy  and  luxurious  as  in  tropical  lands 
where,  as  we  read,  one  has  only  to  lie 
on  his  back  in  the  shade  all  day  and 
open  his  mouth  at  dinner  time  to  let  a 
ripe  banana  or  a  cocoanut  drop  in. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  Utopias  of 
the  socialists,  so  long  as  capitalism 
spreads  before  us  such  visions  as  these. 


p:nrr()RiAF.s.  4^5 

Wc  owe  much  to  those  who  at   the  *  1  here  is  .some  real  faith  in  the  Incarnation 

rxpciisc      of      millions      of      dollars      so  'c^'   «"    various   quarters,   l>ut    in    KiiKland   the 

cheer   us   up.   and    fan    into    flame   the  '/'"'^y    'l^'^'l'^    V'    ''-^^    ^y^^'''"**/*'*^    '"<^»;"i 

spark  of  hope.     When  the  sad  realities  l'^^!"^'  .}\  ^''"'  '>'•<-•"  »<;1^'».  7<^./"'''  ^^  '^^' 

,    ,.            '.    ,          ^        f  If      1  liaijless     QuicutKiue  V  ult     ann   its  substitution 

and  disapponitments  of  life  depress  us  ,,^  ^,omctry  for  life." 
we    can    read    advertisements.       It    is 

pleasanter.  as  well  as  safer,  to  look  at  Canon  Scott  Flolland  says  of  this  Atha- 

the  placards  in  the  car  than  at  the  other  nasian  Creed  : 

passengers.     The  ^nrl  ()p|)ositc  has  re^^-  "  Wc  squirm  an«l  shudder  to  hear  its  subtle 

idar    features    and    a    fair    conii)lexion,  phrases   bandic<l   about   heedlessly  by   roaring 

but  spoiled  by  her  iuii)assive  face  and  choirs,   while  behind  can  be  felt,  like  a  frost, 

stony  stare.     Yes,  and  even  as  we  look,  ^^i^'   K^iin    and    friRid    recusancy    of   a   crowd 

she    betrays    a    temper    by     the     indi^^-  ^'"^'^  *^  fatally  misinterpreting  and  misjudg 

natit  glance  and   curl  of  the  lip  with  '"^  ^^"''y  ^^'^^'  ^;"'"^'" 

which  she  rewards  the  compliment  of  l>ut  the  Archbishop  will  hear  nothing;'  of 

our  respectfid  and  admiring,  tho  per-  the  "  Quicutyjtie  Vnlt  "  in   this  country. 

haps  too  prolonged,  gaze.   Nevermind.  Here   no  choir   will    roar   or   ripple   the 

wc  will  look  up  and  not  down,  for  just  gracious  words  that  teach  that  those  will 

above  her  head  is  a  maiden  far  fairer,  j)crish  everlastingly  who  do  not  hold  the 

daintily  nibbling  a  chocolate  drop,  at  transcendent  mathematics  of  this  falsely 

whom  we  may  stare  as  long  as  we  like  named  Athanasian  Creed.     The  Church 

without  causing  her  to  avert  her  roguish  of  all  its  branches  will  heartily  welcome 

eye  or  the  rose  on  her  cheek  to  increase  our  distinguished  visitor. 

in  area.  ji 

One   precaution    must   be   taken    in  W                  tVi                V 

order  properly  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Bishop  Potter's     ^  e    gave    three    weeks 

the  billboards.     It  is  so  obvious  as  not  Saloon            ^&i>  ^^^  experience  in    he 

to  need  mention.  If  it  is  not  adhered  to  .  .,         ^     ^        Subway  Tavern      of  a 

disillusionment      is      sure      to      follow  ^^f.^?^  ^^^  ^°,^'  "°^  hesitate  to  take  his 

sooner  or  later,  and  the  canker  of  dis-  ^^^^j^^    '^'^'?^V   ^""^    '^^u     ^""''"^    ^u^ 

trust    will    spread    until    one    can    no  sandwich    and    beer    exce  lent    and    the 

longer     take     delight     in     the     beau-  P^^^^.  ^^^^^^^1^  ,^"9.^^^^.  ^,^^f  7^^^^^'  ^' 

tiful  and  attractive  objects  offered  him.  ^^^.\  impressed,  but  he  did  find  written 

The  wise  man  does  not  go  behind  the  ^^^^  ^^^P  °"  ^^^  "^^^^^^  .^^^^"^  ^^^H,^^ 

scenes  at  the  theater,  nor  look  at  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^     Temperance  is  promoted  bv 

back  of  the  canvas    in  the  picture  gal-  ^^^^  "^^"  P^^'^^  ^°^  ^'?  ^'^"  ^^'"^; 

lery.      The    Land   of   Advertisements,  ^"^  ^^  ^^f  H"^  ^^^^  treating  was  not  al- 

like  the  enchanted  city  of  the  Arabian  ^^wed.    Here,  however,  his  favorable  ob- 

tale,  exists  only  for  those  who  refuse  servation  ended.    He  says : 

to  enter  therein.  There  is  a  sign,  "  This  Way  to  the  Water 

^  Wagon,"  over  the  barroom  side  of  the  door 

Th^  ArrHhui,«o'o      A    correspondent    this  that   leads   from   the   barroom    into    the   soda 

The  Archbishops      ^^^^    welcomes     the  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^"  the   front.     That  shows  every 

Archbishop  of  Canter-  .'"^n/anding  at  the  bar  that  water  drmkmg 

bury  to  these  shores,  the  first  time  that  a  ^  ndiculed  by  the  men  runnmg  the  Subway 

■r,  •       .       r  r-      i      j  i              ou  ninv,  Luat  a  Tavern.     The  thmg  that    impressed   me  most 

Primate  of  England  has  ever  been  m  this  ^^^  the  untidiness  of  the  place.    Your  repre- 

country.    If  we  cannot  approve  the  Arch-  sentative  found  it  "cleanly  and  attractive."    In 

bishop's  position  on  the  religious  educa-  the  barroom  two  lean  cats  were  foraging  for 

tion    question    in    England,    we   can   be  dinner  among  the  pieces  of  bread  and  sausage, 

grateful  to  him  for  his  rebuke  of  Balfour  cigar  stumps,  burnt  matches,  etc.,  on  the  floor. 

and  the  Tory  party  in    Parliament    for  ^"  the  soda  water  room  there  is  no  special 

their  submission  to   the  brewers   in   the  P^'ovision  whatever  for  women,  and  the  dis- 

late    act    protecting    the    public    houses.  Penser  of  soda  did  not  even  have  on  a  white 

Yet,  as  our  correspondent  says,  it  is  his  ^"'^?  ^f  TT'  ./'  ^    i     .'"''%     .^h.rl^ 

.,.               ^,            \,          r  .1     -^A    ,           .  could  not  get  it,  and  failed  also  to  get  a  chern,' 

position  on  the  matter  of  the  Athanasian  phosphate,  but  did  get  a  not  bv  anv  means  ice 

Creed  which  most  mterests  the  English  cold  glass  of  root  beer.    By  the  quite  cheap- 

Cjiurch   just   now.       The   late   Professor  looking,  not  very  clean  and  unattractive  soda 

hort,  in  a  letter  just  published,  said :  water  fountain  was  displayed  a  card  sign,  with 
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this  invitation  to  drink  beer :  **  Good  Beer  and 
Good  Soda  Water  Arc  Both  Harmless  if  Taken 
Moderately." 

1  sat  down  at  a  table  where  the  man  on  the 
other  side  was  a  nicely  dressed  person,  drawn 
thither  like  myself  by  his  cnriosity.  He 
had  before  him  a  fnll  glass  of  beer,  and  as  I 
took  niy  seat,  he  said :  **  What  do  you  think 
of  this  business?"  "That,"  said  I.  "is  just 
the  question  1  was  about  to  ask  you."  "  Well," 
said  he,  "  I  can  answer  that  very  easily ;  it  is  a 

humbug.     I  have  been  a   patron  of 

saloons  all  my  life.  I  used  to  drink  more  than 
was  good  for  me,  but  now  I  drink  only  three 
or  four  glasses  of  beer  a  day.  If  you  know 
Bishop  Potter  please  tell  him  that  the  Church 
can't  run  a  saloon  that  men  that  want  a  saloon 
will  patronize.  This  place  is  a  proof  of  it. 
Tell  him  that  this  will  soon  be  nothing  but  a 
'  bug  house.'  T  don't  go  much  to  churches, 
anyway  but  I've  no  use  for  them  at  all  when 
they  begin  to  run  saloons." 

The  literature  displayed  on  the  table  in  the 
barroom  consisted  of  two  old  magazines ;  no 
newspapers  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  I  could  find 
nothing  like  an  attractive  Poor  Man's  Club  in 
this  saloon  as  I  saw  it. 

The  test  of  it  will  appear  when  the  nov- 
elty wears  off.  Other  earnest  Church 
people  will  safely  wait  and  observe  be- 
fore rushing  into  further  experiments 
in  Church  saloons.  We  observe  that 
the  Episcopal  papers  are  silent  or  dis- 
approve. The  New  York  Churchman 
says  nothing,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Churchman  calls  it  "  a  mortification  and 
an  offense." 

«,.      u       ••  It   v^as    w^ith    fear    and 

The    Hawanans      ,  ...  ,,     ,        /-. 

,     TT       ..         tremblmpf     that      Con- 
fer Ha  wan  ^,       , 

gress  made  the  experi- 
ment of  generous  and  fearless  suffrage 
for  the  native  Hawaiians,  and  the  first 
and  second  legislatures  justified  the 
fear,  for  nothing  worse  has  existed  in 
the  history  of  American  legislation. 
Professor  Moses,  of  the  University  of 
California,  lately  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  declares  that 
general  suffrage  thus  given  to  a  peo- 
ple without  experience  was  a  foolish 
and  dismal  experiment.  We  admit  it 
was  dismal,  but  not  that  the  experi- 
ment was  unwise.  Even  babes  should 
learn  to  walk  and  boys  to  swim.  Those 
Hawaiians  have  had  their  experience, 
and  have  learned  their  blunder.  Now 
they  are  turning  down  the  scoundrels, 
native  and  carpet  baggers,  whom  they 
first    elected,    and    are    supporting   an 


administration  that  has  not  a  single 
native  in  its  official  family,  and  whicl] 
represents  the  very  best  elements  in 
the  population.  The  Hawaiians  can 
learn,  as  well  as  other  people,  and  we 
would  rather  that  they  be  taught  by 
experience  how  to  rule  wisely.  We 
hope  that  Professor  Moses  will  make 
another  visit  to  Hawaii,  and  that  he 
will  have  patience  with  the  errors  of 
an  inexperienced  people,  and  not  lose 
faith  in  self-government. 

It  is  a  curious  report  that  comes  to 
us  that  after  all  the  Sultan  has  hood- 
winked Mr.  Leishman,  our  American 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  that  now 
the  American  fleet  has  left  Smyrna  there 
will  be  new  delay  in  granting  the  rights 
of  the  American  institutions  in  Turkey. 
It  must  be  very  humiliating  to  Mr.  Leish- 
man if  such  is  the  case,  and  will  disturb 
Mr.  Hay's  equanimity.  But  Mr.  Leish- 
man has  not  proved  himself  the  most 
astute  of  diplomats.  Perhaps  a  more 
capable  man  may  be  sent  to  attend  to  the 
business.  We  recall  that  it  was  only 
when  he  had  been  relegated  to  innocuous 
inactivity  that  Miss  Stone  was  rescued. 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  an  apart- 
ment house  just  built  in  upper  New 
York,  the  owner  of  which  plans  it  for 
families  with  children,  much  after  the 
style  of  that  suggested  by  Mrs.  Oilman 
in  her  valuable  article  in  this  issue. 
There  is  a  big  playroom  on  the  top 
floor,  and  a  large  backyard  with 
swings,  etc. ;  and  the  owner  offers  to 
give  a  month's  rent  free  on  the  birth 
of  any  child  in  the  house,  and  two 
months  for  twins.  May  the  tribe  in- 
crease ! 

Judge  Mullins,  of  the  State  District 
Court  of  Colorado,  has  declared  on  the 
bench  that  he  will  sentence  no  man  to 
death,  no  matter  what  the  law  or  what 
the  crime  for  which  the  man  is  convicted. 
That  is  Colorado  lawlessness.  Judge 
Mullins  is  under  no  compulsion  to  hold 
office,  but  if  he  accepts  office  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  execute  the  law  as  it  exists.  It 
is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve it  right  to  kill  a  murderer,  for  he  is 
not  compelled  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  ad- 
minister the  law, 


Insurance 


The  Adjustment  of    lire    Losses 

Tiiii  New  York  Board  of  I'lrc  Uiuler- 
writcrs  lias  for  more  than  a  (iiiarler  of 
a  century  been  concerned  with  elTorts 
made  to  devise  some  satisfactory  method 
of  combined  adjustments  in  New  York 
City,  where  l)oth  the  needs  and  the  op- 
portunity for  a  rathcal  and  (h'astic  re- 
form have  long  been  evident.  The  ab- 
surdity and  unnecessary  expense  of  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  men  to  do  the 
work  of  adjustment,  which  could  be  done 
better  and  far  more  economically  by  one 
or  two,  is  apparent  even  to  the  layman. 
Looking  toward  the  creation  of  some 
satisfactory  method  of  the  economical 
and  equitable  adjustment  of  fire  losses,  a 
standing  committee  on  losses  and  adjust- 
ments was  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  This  com- 
mittee began  operations  on  May  5th, 
1902,  and  has  accomplished  much  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Their  second  annual 
report  recently  issued  makes  interesting 
reading.  Among  the  items  considered 
during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  work  began  have  been  the  disposition 
of  salvage  stocks,  the  rights  of  the  com- 
panies as  affected  by  certain  kinds  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  building  and  fire 
departments  of  the  city,  the  joint  action 
of  the  board  and  the  civil  authorities  in 
the  matter  of  preventing  and  punishing 
arson,  the  presentation  of  fraudulent  loss 
claims,  and  the  protection  of  policyhold- 
ers and  the  insurance  companies  from 
public  adjusters  with  known  bad  records. 
In  many  cases  steps  have  been  taken 
which  promise  considerable  improvement 
in  general  underwriting  conditions.  The 
current  report  shows  a  large  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business  handled  by  the 
committee,  and  there  is  a  growing  inter- 
est in  the  "  New  York  System  "  of  han- 
dling loss  adjustments,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  so  successful  that  its  in- 
troduction is  now  being  considered  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  other  large 
cities.    • 

This  system,  which   has  had    its    in- 
ception under  the  inspiration    of    John 


M.  Whiton,  the  president  of  liie  lx)ard, 
is  in  brief  the  refercnie  oi  all  lire  Irjsscs 
to  a  standing  committee  working  under 
the  control  of  the  New  York  I'oard  of 
i^'ire  Underwriters,  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  board  might  approve. 
All  the  adjusters  employed  by  members 
of  this  central  body  are  first  approved 
l)y  the  committee  as  to  abilit)-,  integrity 
and  business  experience.  They  are  of- 
ficially styled  "  Adjusters  of  the  New 
York  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters."  It 
lias  been  found  in  actual  practice  that 
by  the  new  system  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing in  "  padded  "  claims  has  been  greatly 
diminished  and  the  temptation  toward 
incendiarism  for  financial  profit  has  but 
exceedingly  slight  encouragement. 

The  present  system  is  giving  increas- 
ing satisfaction,  not  only  to  companies, 
but  to  the  insured,  who,  while  receiving 
the  full  amount  of  their  claims,  are 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
companies,  without  the  intervention  of 
that  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  mis- 
understanding— an  unnecessary  middle 
man.  A  much  nedeed  reform  in  the 
adjustment  of  fire  losses  is  generally  re- 
garded as  now  fully  established,  and  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Ade- 
quate rates  are  necessary,  but  they  can- 
not be  ascertained  and  are  insufficient 
unless  accompanied  with  a  wholesome 
economy — too  often  neglected 


Thomas  Bradley,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Security  Trust  &  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Bradley  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Great  Western  Meat  Market  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  personal  friend 
of  the  late  President,  ex-Governor  Pat- 
tison.  He  will  make  his  headquarters 
at  the  home  office  of  the  company,  St. 
James  Building,  this  city.  The  other 
officers  of  the  company  are:  George  B. 
Luper,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager;  Savery  Bradley,  Second 
Vice-President ;  Moore  Sanborn,  Third 
Vice-President  and  Manager  of  Agen- 
cies. 
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Steel   Pool   Prices  Falling 

At  last  the  pools  or  combinations 
maintained  for  some  years  past  in  the 
leailing  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry liave  been  undermined  and  are 
going  to  pieces.  So  far  as  they  could  be 
controlled  by  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  out- 
put, they  were  dominated  by  the  great 
Steel  Corporation ;  but  control  can  no 
longer  be  exerted  by  such  a  majority  in- 
terest. Following  the  recent  and  mem- 
orable conversion  contract  by  which  the 
Pittsburgh  Steel  Company  (which  makes 
wire  products)  obtained  from  the  Repub- 
lic Company  110,000  tons  of  billets,  its 
raw  material,  on  terms  virtually  mak- 
ing the  price  $19,  instead  of  the  pool's 
$2;^,  the  Corporation  has  largely  reduced 
its  prices  of  wire  products,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  all  the  pools  except  the  rail 
combination  have  practically  been  dis- 
solved. This  was  inevitable,  because  the 
pools'  prices  have  been  much  too  high — 
except  to  foreign  buyers.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  reductions  have  been  forced  by 
comparatively  small  independent  con- 
cerns, which  do  not  enjoy  those  "  eco- 
omies  of  production  "  which  some  have 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  great  Trusts. 
It  may  be  that  as  a  result  of  this  quarrel 
American  consumers  v^ill  be  able  to  buy 
the  products  of  American  iron  and  steel 
factories  as  reasonably  as  the  same  prod- 
ucts are  sold  to  foreigners ;  but  the  level 
of  the  export  prices  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

Governor  Odell's  Claim 

The  complaint  in  Governor  Odell's 
suit  for  the  recovery  of  $126,000  lost  by 
reason  of  his  investment  in  the  bonds  of 
the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Company 
makes  numerous  charges  of  fraud 
against  the  defendants.  Indeed,  the  al- 
legations of  fraud  in  passages  of  this 
complaint  which  have  been  published  are 
even  more  numerous  and  of  a  more  se- 
rious character  than  those  which  ap- 
peared in  the  official  report  of  the  Re- 
ceiver,^ ex-Senator  James  Smith,  Jr. 
They  include  assertions  that  the  under- 
writing of  prominent  institutions  was 
fraudulent  and  that  the  promoters  knew 
it  to  be  so ;  that  the  prospectus,  which  is 
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considered  in  detail,  abounded  in  fraud- 
ulent statements ;  and  that  the  defend- 
ants fraudulently  assured  the  Governor 
that  $6,000,000  in  cash  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  owners  of  the  several  concerns  for 
their  properties,  knowing  that  by  agree- 
ment "  at  least  $2,346,000  of  this  sum  was 
to  be  retained  by  or  repaid  to  the  defend- 
ants as  their  secret  and  fraudulent  prof- 
it." It  is  stated  by  the  press  that  the 
claim  of  Mrs.  Wood,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Kavanagh,  has  been  paid  by  some  one, 
and  will  not  engage  the  attention  of  the 
courts ;  but  a  similar  payment  of  the 
Governor's  claim  does  not  appear  to  be 
expected  by  persons  acquainted  with  the 
case.  It  is  now  asserted  by  the  press  that 
some  documentary  evidence  upon  which 
the  Governor  relied,  relating  to  the  un- 
derwriting and  the  sums  to  be  paid  for 
the  shipyards,  is  no  longer  available.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  denial  that  the 
documentary  evidence  in  question  ever 
existed. 

Bradstreet's  reports  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  show  a 
decrease  of  less  than  i  per  cent,  in  rail- 
way gross  earnings,  but  a  loss  of  103^ 
per  cent,  in  net. 

....  Exports  of  steel  rails  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  160,894  tons,  against 
only  22,896  in  1903 ;  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  steel  billets  was  from  2,127  to 
176,961  tons. 

. . .  .Walter  E.  Frew,  Vice-President 
of  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  has  been 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Bankers* 
Trust  Company,  of  which  E.  C.  Con- 
verse is  President  and  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son and  T.  W.  Lamont  are  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

....  The  Standard  Oil  Company's  div- 
idend of  5  per  cent.,  payable  September 
15th,  is  equal  to  that  which  was  declared 
last  year  at  the  corresponding  time,  and 
makes  29  per  cent,  for  the  year  thus  far. 
For  the  entire  year  of  1903  the  dividends 
were  44  per  cent. ;  in  1902,  thev  were  45 
per  cent. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Atch.,  Top.  &  S.  F.  R'way  (East.  Oklahoma 
Div.),  Coupon  No.  3,  payable  September  ist. 
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Parker  on  the 
Philippines 


It  was  noted  by  many 
papers  that  Judge  Par- 
ker in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance used  the  phrase  "  self-govern- 
ment "  instead  of  "  independence "  in 
referring  to  the  future  destiny  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  it  was  questioned 
whether  by  that  he  meant  territorial  in- 
dependence. In  a  letter  dated  August 
22d,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  John 
G.  Milburn,  Judge  Parker  explains  his 
meaning  more  fully  in  the  following 
words : 

"  You  are  entirely  right  in  assuming  that  as 
I  employed  the  phrase  *  self-government,'  it 
was  intended  to  be  identical  with  independence, 
political  and  territorial.  After  noting  the  criti- 
cism referred  to  by  you,  I  am  still  unable  to 
understand  how  it  can  be  said  that  a  people  en- 
joy self-government  while  another  nation  may 
in  any  degree  whatever  control  their  action. 
But  to  take  away  all  possible  opportunity  for 
conjecture,  it  shall  be  made  clear  in  the  letter 
of  acceptance  that  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
that  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  which 
advocates  treating  the  Filipinos  precisely  as 
we  did  the  Cubans;  and  I  also  favor  making 
the  promise  to  them  now  to  take  such  action  as 
soort  as  it  can  prudently  be  done." 


Taft  on  the 
Philippines 


The  Secretary  of  War, 
William  H.  Taft,  ad- 
dressed a  Republican  rally 
at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  in  which,  after  dis- 
cussing the  other  issues  of  the  day  and 
defending  the  acts  of  the  President 
from  the  charges  of  rashness  and  un- 
constitutionality, he  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  Philippines  question. 
He  denied  the  statement  of  Judge  Par- 
ker that  the  Philippines  had  cost  us 
$650,000,000,  saying  that  **  by  no  pos- 


sible calculation  can  their  cost  be  made 
to  exceed  $250,000,000  down  to  the 
present  time."  With  the  exception 
that  Judge  Parker  thinks  that  the  Fili- 
pinos ought  to  be  told  now  that  they 
will  be  independent  when  they  are  fit- 
ted for  self-government,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  how  the  Democratic  policy  will 
differ  from  the  Republican  policy  if 
carried  out.  But  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  entrust  the  management  of  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party,  for  the  war  in  the  Philippines 
by  the  insurrectos  was  carried  on  for 
more  than  two  years  beyond  the  time 
when  it  would  have  been  carried  but 
for  the  encouragement  received  by  the 
insurgents  from  the  anti-imperialists 
and  the  Democratic  party,  as  is  demon- 
strated by  the  proclamations  issued  by 
the  insurrectos  at  Manila.  He  finds 
it  quite  remarkable  that  a  statesman 
like  John  Sharp  Winter  should  be  so 
sensitive 

"  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  given  complete 
self-government  at  once,  and  yet  should  be 
willing  to  represent  the  Yazoo  district  in  Con- 
gress, elected  thereto  by  a  vote  of  1463  per- 
sons out  of  a  population  of  190,000." 

"  It  is  said  that  we  are  enslaving  the  Philip- 
pine people.  The  Philippine  people  never  had 
such  liberty  in  the  history  of  their  country  as 
they  are  now  enjoying.  It  is  said  that  we  are 
upholding  nothing  but  a  despotism.  With  an 
autonomous  municipal  government,  a  partially 
autonomous  provincial  government,  with  a 
central  government  of  a  commission  in  which 
are  three  representative  Filipinos,  and  with  a 
popular  assembly  which  is  to  take  full  part  in 
the  legislation  of  the  country  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature  in  two  years,  the  Fili- 
pinos may  be  under  a  despotism,  but  if  so  the 
word  has  lost  its  usual  meaning." 
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Political  ^"  Delaware  the  Addicks  Re-  nominated  by  the  same  convention  that 
Ncw«  piihhcans  nominated  at  their  nominated  the  La  Follette  State  ticket, 
State  convention  the  same  and  if  that  is  declared  irregular  the  elec- 
Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  electors  as  the  toral  ticket  is  also  irregular.  Both  Cords 
Anti-Addicks  Republicans  nominated  and  Lorenz  were  nominated  by  the  Cook 
two  weeks  before,  thus  insuring  harmony  convention  as  well  at  by  the  La  Follette 
on  the  Presidential  ticket.  A  full  State  convention, 
ticket  was  nominated  in  opposition  to  ^^ 
that  of  the  "  Regular  Republicans,"  but  Governor  P  e  a  b  o  d  y 
the  State  Committee  is  empowered  to  '^^^  Cnpple  Creek  ^^^  taken  official 
make  changes  in  the  nominations  if  nee-  Situation  notice  of  the  deporta- 
essary  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the  ^-^^^  ^f  ^^^jon  attorneys  and  other  men 
other  faction.— Mr.  Taggart,  the  chair-  ^^^^  Cripple  Creek,  and  has  written  to 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Com-  sheriff  Bell  that  he  must  protect  per- 
mittee, gave  out  the  typewritten  state-  ^^^^  ^^^  property.  The  Governor  of- 
ment  that  fered  to  send  State  militia  to  the  camp 
"  Requests  from  all  over  the  country  for  if  the  Sheriff  is  unable  to  maintain  law 
campaign  literature  have  been  received  in  great  and  order.  Sheriff  Bell  replied  that  he 
volume  at  Democratic  national  headquarters,  h^d  the  situation  v^ell  in  hand,  and  did 
It  IS  estimated  that  before  the  close  of  the  cam-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^  q£  troops.  Notwith- 
paign  15.000.000  tons  of  printed  matter  will  g^anding  this  assurance,  A.  G.  Le  Due, 
have  been  distributed.  .        ^^    ,              ,             r    .1        ttt     i. 

a    deported    member   of   the    Western 

This  is  generally  regarded  as  an  exag-  Federation  of  Miners,  who  attempted 
geration,  since,  according  to  the  calcula-  to  return  under  the  protection  of  a 
tion  of  various  papers,  this  means  three  deputy  sheriff,  was  taken  from  his 
or  four  thousand  pamphlets  to  every  hands  at  night  by  a  mob  and  was  run 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  out  of  the  district.  Sheriff  Bell  sent  a 
States,  and  would  exhaust  the  product  force  of  deputy  sheriffs  after  the  cap- 
of  all  the  paper  mills  of  the  country  for  tors  of  Le  Due.  Capiases  have  been 
ten  years. — David  B.  Hill  announced  on  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sheriff  Bell  for 
his  sixty-first  birthday,  August  29th,  that  twenty-eight  prominent  citizens  of  the 
he  will  retire  from  political  activity  and  Cripple  Creek  district,  who  are  charged 
leadership  on  January  ist,  no  matter  with  conspiracy,  assault  to  kill,  false 
what  the  result  of  the  present  campaign  imprisonment,  malicious  mischief  and 
may  be,  and  that  he  will  not  in  the  event  larcency,  on  account  of  the  deporta- 
of  Democratic  success  accept  any  posi-  tions  of  August  20th.  Among  those 
tion  under  the  National  or  State  Demo-  arrested  are  several  superintendents  of 
cratic  administration  or  again  become  a  mines,  bankers,  railroad  men,  four 
candidate  for  election  to  any  office  what-  deputy  sheriffs  and  the  former  Mayor 
ever. — Victor  J.  Dowling  has  been  ap-  and  the  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Al- 
pointed  by  the  chairman  of  the  State  liance  of  Victor.  The  bail  is  fixed  at 
Democratic  Committee  to  be  a  member  $6,500,  while  the  dynamite  suspects 
of  the  State  Executve  Committee,  and  were  released  on  $1,500  bail.  An  at- 
will  have  charge  of  the  organization  of  tempt  was  made  to  deport  Hermann 
the  campaign  in  Greater  New  York.  Herz,  a  clothing  merchant,  of  Gold- 
Since  Dowling  is  a  close  personal  friend  field,  but  his  son  notified  Sheriff 
of  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  leader  of  Bell  by  telephone,  with  the  result 
Tammany  Hall,  this  is  regarded  as  a  vie-  that  the  captive  was  released  and  two 
tory  for  the  latter  in  his  fight  against  of  the  deporters  captured. — Efforts  are 
Senator  McCarren,  chairman  of  the  being  made  to  get  action  by  the  Fed- 
State  Executive  Committee. — In  Wis-  eral  authorities  in  the  Cripple  Creek 
consin  two  of  the  Presidential  electors,  affairs.  H.  N.  Heinerdinger,  manager 
Fred  W.  Cords  and  F.  C.  Lorenz,  will  of  the  Intermountain  Mercantile  Com- 
ask  for  a  hearing  in  a  case  now  being  pany,  has  applied  to  the  Federal  Court 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  to  for  an  injunction  restraining  any  one 
test  the  regularity  of  the  two  Republican  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  from  inter- 
State  tickets  on  the  ground  that  they  were  fering  with  the  operations  of  the  store. 
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and  has  bronpht  suits  for  $20,000  dam- 
ages against  Tcllc'r  County  and  individ- 
uals for  wrecking  of  tlie store.  Ex-Govcr- 
nor  C.  S.  Tlionias  will  conduct  the  cases. 
Notwithstanding  the  labor  diflicnlties, 
it  is  reported  that  all  the  industries  in 
the  camp  are  more  prosperous  than  be- 
fore the  strike.  The  out|)ut  of  the 
camp  is  close  to  $2,000,000  a  month  and 
4,000  men,  none  of  them  members  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  arc 
at  work  at  the  old  wages  of  $3  to  $5  for 
eight  hours. 

Strikes  and  }''  New  York  the  Inter- 
Lockouts  borough  Company  and  the 
Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Em- 
ployees came  to  an  agreement  in  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  priority  of  ap- 
pointment to  positions  on  the  Subway, 
soon  to  be  opened,  but  the  motormen 
on  the  elevated  roads,  fearing  that  if 
the  motormen  on  the  new  subway  are 
paid  $3.00  instead  of  $3.50  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  lowering  of  their  own  wages, 
have  made  demands  on  the  Interbor- 
ough  Rapid  Transit  Company  that  the 
subway  men  be  paid  according  to  the 
same  scale  as  those  on  the  elevated. 
Most  of  the  motormen  were  members 
of  the  Brotherhoods  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers and  Firemen  before  electricity 
was  substituted  for  steam  on  the  ele- 
vated roads,  and  have  retained  their 
membership  in  these  organizations,  the 
officers  of  which  have  presented  the 
proposed  agreement  to  General  Super- 
intendent Bryan,  of  the  Interborough 
Company.  According  to  this,  the 
wages  for  motormen  now  in  service 
and  others  after  a  year's  experience  are 
to  be  $3.50  for  a  nine-hour  day;  any 
motorman  having  a  grievance  shall 
have  the  right  to  have  it  presented 
by  a  committee  of  the  Brotherhood, 
and  none  shall  be  discharged  without 
a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  company  a  motorman  in  the 
Subway  will  be  more  sheltered  and  the 
work  pleasanter.  The  crowd  of  appli- 
cants for  positions  on  the  Subway  at 
the  lower  wage  is  so  great  as  to  block 
the  street  in  front  of  the  office. — In  the 
strikes  and  lockout  in  building  trades 
in  New  York  City  it  is  estimated  that 
about  5  000  men  have  been  on  a  strike 
since  the  third  week  in  July,  and  about 


J5,ooo  since  the  second  week  in  Au- 
gust, and  that  now  about  2J,0(XJ  men 
are  out.  The  total  loss  of  wages  is  not 
much  less  than  $2,500 fxxj.  In  general, 
the  men  have  stood  firm,  tho  about  a 
thousand  have  signed  individual  agree- 
ments and  several  hundred  have  formed 
uf'w  unions  in  harmonv  with  the  em- 
ployers' association.  The  marble  cut- 
ters and  polishers,  to  the  number  of 
some  1,600,  declared  a  strike  on  the 
25th  in  support  of  the  demands  of  the 
Building  Trades  Alliance.  Philip 
Weinseimer,  president  of  the  Alliance, 
is  held  for  the  September  courts  on  the 
ground  of  extortion,  and  a  second  in- 
dictment has  been  issued  against  him 
for  the  same  crime  on  complaint  of 
Charles  Tucker,  who  alleges  that  when 
he  had  the  contract  for  the  plumbing 
work  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  in 
Brooklyn  in  1901  he  was  forced  to  pay 
$400  to  Weinseimer.  then  walking  dele- 
gate of  the  Plumbers'  Union,  to  pre- 
vent a  strike.  Weinseimer  admits  the 
receipt  of  the  money,  but  states  it  was 
for  legitimate  services. — The  United 
Garment  Workers  of  America,  in  con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  expelled  Henry 
White,  the  former  general  secretary 
of  the  union,  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Mr. 
White  had  been  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic in  the  organization  of  the  union, 
and  used  it  to  threaten  the  manufac- 
turers with  a  strike  in  case  they 
carried  out  their  proposed  policy  of  the 
*'  open  shop,"  but  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion rather  than  order  a  strike,  which  he 
doubtless  felt  would  be  a  failure,  as  it 
proved  to  be.  He  denied  the  charge  of 
espousing  the  side  of  the  employers  and 
writing  or  instigating  articles  derogatory 
to  the  union.  A  resolution  favoring  so- 
cialism was  voted  down  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  convention. — The  strike  in 
the  packing  industry  which  begun  with 
the  butchers  of  Chicago,  July  12th,  and 
spread  to  other  cities  is  not  yet  settled, 
but  it  is  predicted  that  the  strikers  will 
return  to  work  during  the  week  without 
conditions,  since  the  packing  houses  are 
now  running  to  nearly  their  former  ca- 
pacity. In  Chicago  18,000  men  are  at 
work,  as  compared  with  26,444  em- 
ployed a  year  ago,  and  11,000  two  weeks 
ago.  The  loss  in  wages  is  estimated  at 
over  $2,000,000,  and  the  increased  ex- 
pense to  the  packers  has  been  very  great. 
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The  packers  secured  an  injunction 
against  Mayor  Harrison  and  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  Chicag^o  restraining  them  from 
interference  with  the  housing  of  non- 
union employees  in  the  stock  yards 
buildings,  apparently  on  the  ground  that 
the  buildings  were  not  **  lodging  houses  " 
within  the  meaning  of  the  ordinance,  and 
were  not  within  the  fire  limits.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  City  Council  held 
several  meetings  with  the  strikers  and 
the  packers  alternately,  but  without  ef- 
fecting a  settlement.  Special  Agent 
Stewart,  of  the  National  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  was  admitted  to 
the  conferences.  In  New  York  the  two 
packing  plants  of  the  "  trust "  are  re- 
ported to  have  as  many  men  as  they 
need.  The  strike  breakers  are  lodged 
in  a  passenger  steamboat.  Two  striking 
butchers  in  New  York,  who  overturned 
a  meat  wagon  driven  by  a  non-union 
man,  were  arrested  and  indicted  on  the 
charge  of  rioting.  This  is  a  more  serious 
charge  than  that  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  no  indictments  have  been  issued  for 
this  crime  since  1893.  The  packers  in 
South  Omaha  asked  to  have  Federal 
troops  sent  to  protect  their  workmen  and 
property.  The  funeral  procession  of  the 
child  of  a  carpenter,  who  remained  at 
work  in  one  of  the  packing  plants,  was 
attacked  by  a  mob  of  200  strikers  and 
sympathizers  in  South  Omaha.  Bricks 
were  thrown  at  the  hearse,  and  the  dep- 
uties had  difficulty  in  clearing  the  streets. 
In  Chicago  eight  girl  strikers  attacked 
a  girl  who  was  working  at  the  Libby 
plant,  as  she  was  going  home  on  a  street 
car,  and  dragged  her  to  the  ground, 
where  they  "  slugged  "  her  in  the  head 
while  the  men  bystanders  cheered  them 
on.  Another  of  the  riot  victims  has  died 
from  his  wounds,  and  two  others  are 
dangerously  hurt. 

What  the  Free  ^  '"''^  '''''^^^  j'^^f^ 
Church  Will  Do      1^^"^  t  ^^l"^""^..^   *^^ 

Rev.  Murdo  M  Queen, 
Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, the  little  remnant  of  that  Church 
which  refused  to  join  the  United  Church, 
and  which  has  now  obtained  all  its  mil- 
lions of  property  by  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  will  show  no  mercy. 
Mr.  M'Queen  is  thus  reported : 

"In  my  college  days,  I  heard  Dr.  Begg  say, 
'Thank  God  for  the  House  of  Lords.'      From 


the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  echo  the  saying.  1 
now  i>ee  that  the  professors  of  the  United  Free 
Church  are  already  beginning  to  roar  and 
shriek  and  yell,  and  why?  Is  it  because  the 
doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  are  under- 
mined, or  because  the  Word  of  God  has  been 
mutilated?  No,  but  because  they  have  lost 
every  penny  of  their  salaries.  It  is  neither  just 
nor  right  to  divert  these  funds  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  error  and  falsehood,  and  all  that  is  in 
opposition  to  the  Word  of  God  and  Confession 
of  Faith.  It  is  wasting  pity  to  extend  it  to 
these  men  who,  if  they  had  the  power,  would 
crush  us  under  their  heel.  The  millions  have 
been  restored  to  the  Free  Church,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  reversed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  bellowing  and  roaring 
and  shrieking  of  the  United  Free  Church  body 
'Are  you  willing  to  give  us  a  share?'  they  ask. 
Were  the  United  Free  Church  willing  to  give 
us  a  share?  Did  they  not  shut  the  Free  Church 
out?  I  said  no;  we  cannot  give  them  a  share. 
The  Free  Church  cannot  part  with  one  shilling 
of  its  funds,  or  a  stick  or  stone  of  its  property, 
because  it  has  been  given  to  the  Free  Church, 
and  it  is  to  be  expended  and  used  for  Free 
Church  purposes,  and  it  would  be  stealing  to 
give  away  those  funds  to  the  body  that  has  left 
the  Free  Church.  I  do  not  call  the  majority  a 
Church.  It  is  a  political  ecclesiastical  caucus. 
It  is  Noah's  Ark  full  of  clean  and  unclean  ani- 
mals, with  the  unclean  element  predominating, 
with  the  lower  animals  sinking  low  in  the 
water  and  about  to  disappear  in  the  waves.  I 
call  them — let  them  be  pleased  or  not,  it  does 
not  matter — a  feather's  weight.  The  Moder- 
ator of  the  United  Free  Church,  speaking  at 
Forres,  has  referred  to  the  decision  as  a  calam- 
ity. I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  be  a  calamity. 
But  I  say  this,  that  they  have  brought  upon 
themselves  the  righteous  retribution  of  the 
Most  High  for  their  unfaithfulness  to  God.  I 
have  held  for  years  that  it  would  be  well  to 
get  rid  of  these  principals  and  professors,  and 
we  have  got  rid  of  them,  and  a  good  riddance 
they  are  for  the  Free  Church  cause  and  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  would  be  wasted 
sympathy  to  waste  it  upon  them.  The  Free 
Church  has  to  bless  the  Lord  for  his  great 
deliverance  this  day." 

With  this  agrees  the  Commission  of  that 
Church  which  unanimously  adopted  res- 
olutions requiring  the  United  Free 
Church  to  turn  over  all  the  former  Free 
Church  property,  assembly  hall,  library, 
colleges,  churches,  manses  and  funds, 
altho  conditions  of  use  might  be  allowed 
for  a  while.  These  conditions,  in  the  case 
of  colleges,  churches  and  missions,  pro- 
vide that  none  of  the  new  heresies  as  to 
Voluntaryism  or  Arminianism  be  taught, 
the  same  condition  applying  to  missions 
at  home  and  abroad.    Of  course,  the  ma- 
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jority,  \v(\  by  IMofossnr  Rainy,  refuse  to 
yield  their  princii)les  for  mere  inoticy. 
Meanwhile  the  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  is  himself  a  Scotchman,  has  of 
fercd,  with  some  other  men  of  distinc- 
tion, such  as  Lord  Kosehery  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  to  act  as  intermediary 
between  the  two  parties,  but  there  is  as 
yet  no  indication  that  the  "  Wee  Free," 
or  "  Wee  Kirkers,"  as  they  arc  called, 
will  think  it  right  to  make  any  comprom- 
ise. Also  the  majority  will  hesitate,  as 
they  are  now  believers  in  Voluntaryism, 
while  the  victorious  remnant  wish  to 
cling  to  the  principle  of  Establishment 
and  arc  inclined  to  consider  joining  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
Archbishop  and  Balfour  belong  to  an 
Established  Church.  The  communication 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  "  Wee  Free  "  thus 
reads : 

"  The  parties  are  no  longer  in  the  region  of 
litigation  where  compromise  might  have  been 
possible  and  expedient,  but  .  .  .  have  been 
irrevocably  adjudged  the  trustees  or  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  trusts  in  question.  Our  clients 
conceive  that  they  must,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  administer  the  property  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trust,  and  we  think  no  good  can 
come  of  a  conference  unless  your  clients  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  situation.  .  .  .  There 
should  be  an  honorable  understanding  that  the 
premises  to  be  granted  [colleges,  etc.]  should 
not  be  used  by  your  clients  for  the  purpose  of 
attacks  on  the  trust." 

Under  the  "  trust "  they  mean  the  doc- 
trines protected  by  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  principle  of  Estab- 
lishment and  high  Calvinism.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  only  24  ministers 
that  stayed  out  of  the  union,  but  one  of 
the  body,  or  their  counsel,  claims  37  min- 
isters, 105  congregations,  and  about  50,- 
000  adherents  (not  members).  The  107 
congregations  must  be  mostly  remnants, 
for  the  vote  which  accepted  union  with 
the  United  Church  of  Scotland  stood 
643  against  27. 

rrsv.    Ti  •*•  u     Colonel     Younghusband 

The  British     ^     ,     ,  •  ...  f  ., 

Lh  finds  his  position  at  the  cap- 

ital of  Tibet  a  somewhat 
embarrassing  one,  for,  altho  he  is  unmo- 
lested, there  is  no  way  at  present  appar- 
ent by  which  he  can  accomplish  the  object 
of  the  mission — that  is,  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty  with  Tibet  settling  the  ques- 
tions of  boundaries  and  trade  relations 


with  India.  The  iJalai  Lama  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  some  monastery  not  far 
away  watching  events,  but  shows  no  dis- 
position to  return  to  Lhasa,  and  it  is  ob- 
viously impossible  to  find  him.  No  one 
is  willing  to  assume  any  authority  to 
treat  with  the  English,  altho  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  seal  was  left  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  Dalai  Lama  before  his  de- 
parture appointed  a  regent.  The  Am- 
l)an,  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Tibet, 
exchanges  friendly  visits  with  Colonel 
Youngluisband,  but  he  appears  to  be 
practically  destitute  of  power,  and  even 
of  influence  with  the  Dalai  Lama.  Snow 
is  already  falling  on  the  passes  and  the 
mountains  near  the  plain  of  Lhasa,  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  winter  sets  in 
and  the  transportation  of  supplies  from 
India  becomes  impossble.  Yet  to  with- 
draw the  mission  now  without  accom- 
plishing its  purpose  would  destroy  all  its 
effect.  Colonel  Younghusband's  threat 
that  an  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  the 
expedition  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  its 
withdrawal,  and  that  the  amount  of  this 
indemnity  was  increasing  each  day  that 
the  expedition  was  delayed,  seems  to 
have  made  no  impression.  A  market  has 
been  established  near  the  camp,  and  the 
natives  are  reported  to  be  very  willing  to 
sell  supplies  to  the  invaders.  None  of 
the  palaces  or  monasteries  of  Lhasa  has 
been  entered  by  the  English. 

The  Christening  of      On  Augl^St    Ilth,  ac- 

the  Czarevitch  ^^j-ding  to  the  Julian 
calendar,  still  used  in 
Russia,  or  August  24th  as  we  reckon 
time,  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  was 
christened  Alexis  Nicholaevitch  by  the 
Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Peterhof  palace.  The  in- 
fant lay  still  while  he  was  anointed  with 
holy  oil  on  the  hands,  breast  and  head, 
but  gave  evidence  of  his  vitality  and  lung 
power  by  a  lusty  yell  as  he  was  im- 
mersed in  the  jeweled  font.  At  the  sound 
of  the  Te  Deum  by  the  choir  behind  the 
gilded  screen  the  bells  rang  and  the  im- 
perial yacht  saluted  with  301  guns.  As 
the  news  spread  the  bells  and  guns  of 
other  cities  sounded  forth  until  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  every  part  of  the 
vast  empire  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  him 
who  is  appointed  to  rule  over  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Russian  custom  the  Czar 
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was  not  present  at  the  ceremony,  but  ac-  and  the  Grand  Duchy  is  to  be  incorpo- 
companied  his  son  to  and  from  the  rated  with  the  St.  Petersburg  district, 
churcli,  followed  by  a  procession  of  the  It  will  be  seen  that  no  very  sweep- 
representatives  of  the  royal  sponsors,  ing  amnesty  or  such  important  reforms 
the  grand  dukes  and  duchesses  and  an  as  had  been  freely  predicted  are  included, 
escort  of  the  Blue  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  The  unhappy  lot  of  Finland  in  particular 
of  which  the  child  is  now  ataman,  is  not  relieved.  On  the  contrary,  an- 
The  Czar  issued  a  manifesto  of  which  other  blow  to  the  independence  of  that 
the  most  important  provision  is  the  country  is  inflicted  by  the  incorporation 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  for  of  their  army  with  the  Russians.  The 
the  peasants  and  the  restriction  of  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  landless  class, 
its  use  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  to  which  addition  is  now  made,  was  es- 
Russ  rejoices  that  "  No  longer  will  tablished  by  the  late  Governor-General 
it  be  possible  to  stigmatize  Russia  as  the  BobrikoflF  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Finns 
Land  of  the  Knout,"  and  the  Novoc  assert,  of  securing  the  support  of  the 
Vrentya  says  the  reform  in  the  method  poorer  peasants  by  setting  their  inter- 
of  punishment  in  the  army  and  navy  is  a  ests  in  opposition  to  the  national  aspira- 
right  and  proper  recognition  of  the  tions  of  the  higher  classes.  Since  the 
heroism  displayed  by  the  men  in  the  Far  money  donated  by  the  manifesto  is  to  be 
East.  The  sentences  of  ordinary  con-  raised  by  taxation  in  Finland  and  ex- 
victs  are  reduced  one-half  and  life  sen-  pended  in  what  the  Finnish  leaders 
tences  are  cut  to  14  years.  All  prisoners  consider  bribery,  the  Czar  is  not  cred- 
arrested  for  minor  offenses  and  not  yet  ited  with  much  generosity.  It  will  be 
sentenced  are  pardoned.  In  regard  to  seen  that  the  promises  made  to  the  ban- 
political  prisoners,  the  manifesto  reads:  ished  Finns  and  political  offenders  gen- 
"  Political  prisoners  who  have  distinguished  erally  are  very  vague,  and  there  is  no 
themselves  by  good  conduct  may,  on  the  inter-  material  alleviation  of  the  condition  of 
position  of  the  Mmister  of  Justice,  obtam  the  ^^^  jg^g  -p^e  remittance  of  money 
restitution  of  their  civil  rights  at  the  expiration  ^^.^^  ^^^  communes  have  not  been  able 

of  their  sentences.  .  '     a.u    r     a.  •         i.i.     r       • 

,,  ^  .,        ^      ,.  .    ,     ^  to  pay  m  the  forty  years  smce  the  freemc: 

Persons   gmlty   of  pol.fcal  offenses   com-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

mitted  withm  the  last  fifteen  years  who  have 

remained  unidentified  will  no  longer  be  subject  ^^  ^^  seems, 
to   prosecution,   while   political   offenders   who 

are  now  fugitives  abroad  may  apply  to  the  _.  „  .  The  Japanese  Admiral 
Minister  of  the  Interior  for  permission  to  re-  reports  that  three  Rus- 
turn  to  Russia."  sian  vessels  have  suffered 
The  fines  imposed  on  Jewish  communes  from  floating  mines  outside  of  Port  Ar- 
ori  account  of  Jews  avoiding  military  thur.  The  battle  ship  "  Sevastopol," 
conscription  are  remitted.  Arrears  due  on  the  23d,  struck  a  mine  in  passing 
the  state  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  out  of  the  port  and  listed  to  the  star- 
serfs  are  remitted.  A  number  of  provi-  board.  She  v^as  tow^ed  back  into  the 
sions  relate  to  Finland.  All  fines  im-  harbor.  On  the  follov^ing  day  two  tor- 
posed  on  villages  and  communes  of  Fin-  pedo  boat  destroyers,  engaged  in  clear- 
land  for  failure  to  elect  representatives  to  ing  away  the  mines  two  miles  south  of 
serve  on  the  military  recruiting  boards  Liau-tie-shan  exploded  mines,  and  one 
for  1902-1903  are  remitted.  Finns  who  of  the  destroyers  was  sunk  and  the 
have  left  their  country  without  permis-  other  had  to  be  towed  in. — In  the  har- 
sion  of  the  authorities  may  return  with-  bor  of  Shanghai  the  Russian  cruiser 
in  a  year,  provided  they  present  them-  "  Askold  "  and  the  destroyer  '*  Grozo- 
selves  immediately  for  military  service  if  voi  "  have  gone  out  of  commission,  and 
they  are  liable  to  that  duty.  The  Gover-  their  flags  are  not  raised.  The  "  As- 
nor-General  of  Finland  is  directed  to  kold  "  is  allowed  to  remain  in  dock 
consider  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  alle-  until  September  nth  to  finish  repairs, 
viate  the  lot  of  those  who  are  forbidden  The  crews  will  be  paroled  and  allowed 
to  reside  in  Finland.  A  sum  of  $1,500,-  to  return  to  Russia.  The  Shanghai 
000  is  set  apart  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  newspapers  unanimously  regard  this 
of  the  landless  people  of  Finland.  The  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  difli- 
Finnish   military    district    is    abolished,  culty  as  due  largely  to  the  diplomacy 
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and  tact  of  the  yXmcrican  Consul,  John  is  poinp  at  the  rij^ht  hank  of  the  Liao 
Goodnow,  dean  of  the  Considar  Cori)S.  River    from    Niiichwanj,'    to   attack    the 
—The    Russian    cruiser    "Diana"    at  Russians  from  the  west.    A  simultaneous 
Saigon  is  so  far  neither  disarmed  nor  attack  was  made  on  the  Russian  left  and 
repaired.     She  has  a  shell  hole  below  center.      In   the   former  of  these   move- 
her    water    line. — The     Hriti.sh    Naval  ments   the   Russian   positions   in   the   vi- 
Court  of   huiuiry,  sitting  at  Shanghai,  cinity    of    Lian-Dian-Sian    and    Anping, 
in    the    case    of    the    British    steamer  between    lo  and    15  miles  southeast  of 
"  Hipsang."  which  was  torpedoed  and  Liao- Yang,    were    attacked    by    General 
sunk  on  July  15th  while  passing  Pig-  Kuroki    from   the   east,    and,   according 
eon  Bay.  report  that  the  steamer  had  to  the  Russian  reports,  he  was  repulsed 
no  contraband  on  board,  that  she  was  with   heavy   losses.     The   Russians   lost 
on  her  correct  course  and  flying  Brit-  1,450  men,  killed  and  wounded,  in  the 
ish  colors,  and  that  the  action  of  liie  valley  of  the  Lan,  a  small  tributary  of 
Russian  destroyer  in  shelling  and  i.n-  the  Taitse  River,  where  nine  batteries  of 
pedoing  her  had  no  justification.    Rus-  six  guns  each  bombarded   the   Russian 
sia    will   be   asked   to   pay   an    indem-  out])Osts,  resulting  finally  in  fierce  hand 
nity. — The    Russian    auxiliary    cruiser  to  hand  fighting.    At  the  same  time  Gen- 
"  Smolensk,"  one  of  the  vessels  which  eral  Oku  advanced  up  the  railroad  from 
recently  passed  the  Dardanelles  under  the  south  toward  An-Shan-Chan,  driving 
a  merchant  flag,  stopped  and  searched  in  the  Russian  outposts  with  a  loss  of 
the   British   steamer  ''Comedian,"  oflF  150  men.   On  the  26th,  at  5.30  a.m.,  the 
the   southeast   coast   of   Cape   Colony,  cannonading   began    and    continued    till 
Premier  Balfour  made  a  vigorous  pro-  afternoon,  when  the  Japanese  infantry 
test  against  the  use  of  these  ships  as  attacked  all  along  the  line.     The  Rus- 
men-of-war,  and  in  reply  the  Russian  sians  claim  to  have  repulsed  all  attacks. 
Government    stated    that    orders    had  tho  a  loss  of  over  a  thousand  men  is  ad- 
been  issued  to  stop  the  searching  of  mitted.     On  the  28th  the  troops  about 
neutral   vessels,   but   that   it   had   not  An-Shan-Chan  were  ordered  to  fall  back 
been  possible  yet  to  convey  these  or-  to  Liao- Yang.     The  retreat  was  accom- 
ders  to  the  commander  of  the  '*  Smo-  pHshed  in  an  orderly  manner,  notwith- 
lensk."     The  British  Government  has  standing  that  the  heavy  rains  had  filled 
expressed  a  willingness  to  convey  such  the  valleys  with  mud,  through  which  the 
orders  to  the  Russian  ships. — The  Bal-  artillery  was  dragged  with  great  diffi- 
tic  fleet  sailed  from  Cronstadt  on  the  culty.    In  the  retreat  of  the  left  wing  to 
night  of  the  25th  on  a  cruise  which  Liao- Yang   six   guns   had   to   be   aban- 
may  be  extended  to  the  Far  East.   The  doned,  after  disabling,  on  account  of  the 
fleet  consists  of  the  battle  ships  "  Sou-  muddy  roads.     It  is  uncertain  whether 
varoff  "  (flagship),  "  Borodino,"  ^'Alex-  General  Kuropatkin  will  attempt  to  hold 
ander   III,"   "  Oslabja "    and    "Orel,"  Liao- Yang,    or    will    withdraw    toward 
the  cruisers  "  Dmitri  Donskoi,"  "  Au-  Mukden,  for  fear  that  General  Kuroki 
rora,"    "  Zentchug,"    "  Izumrud "    and  will   cut  the   railroad   to   the   north   bv 
"Almaz,"  and  the  transports  "  Okean  "  throwing  a  part  of  his  force  across  the 
and  "  Kamtchatka,"  with  a  number  of  Taitse  River, 
destroyers.  je 

jt 

The  Si       of    '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  continuous 

Closing  in  on     The    Japanese    have    re-  p^^  i^thu^r     ^^^ting    on    the    Kwang- 

Liao-Yan         newed  their  activity  in  the  Tung  peninsula  about  Port 

north  and  there  was  heavy  Arthur  during  the  week,  but  very  little  is 

fighting  to  the  east  and  south  of  Liao-  definitely  known  of  the  results.     From 

Yang  on  August  25th  and  the  following  Russian  sources  there  are  reports  of  a 

days.    According  to  the  latest  estimates  succession    of    furious    assaults    on   the 

General  Kuroki  on  the  east  has  100,000  fortifications,  in  which  the  Japanese  were 

men.  General  Nodzu  on  the  southeast  has  invariably  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  sev- 

70,000,  General  Oku  on  the  south  has  eral    thousand    men.     Nevertheless    the 

40,000  and  a  fourth  army  of  two  divi-  Japanese  have  been  successful  in  carry- 

sions,  numbering  some  30,000  altogether,  ing,  tho  apparently  not  in  holding,  some 
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of  the  main  line  of  forts.  Among  these 
is  Etseshan  (or  Itse  Hill)  Fort,  from 
which  the  Russians  were  driven  by  heavy 
artillery  fire.  The  Japanese  were  not 
able  to  place  ^uns  here,  since  it  is  covered 
by  the  neighboring  forts  of  the  chain, 
but  they  raised  the  summit  of  a  small 
hill  behind  it  to  the  level  of  Etseshan  by 
means  of  sand  bags  and  mounted  guns 
there.  According  to  the  Associated 
Press  dispatches  from  Che-Foo  Etseshan 
is  east  of  the  railroad  and  north  of  Port 
Arthur,   but   in   the   accompanying   map 


we  have  followed  the  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  fortifications  as  given  in  the 
London  Times,  in  locating  it  to  the  west. 
In  a  night  attack  on  August  22d  the 
Japanese  captured  Poyodo,  a  fort  just 
outside  the  eastern  defenses.  Lieutenant 
McCully,  of  the  American  Navy,  who 
has  been  in  Port  Arthur  for  three  months 
and  is  now  at  the  Russian  headquarters 
at  Liao-Yang,  is  reported  as  saying  that 
the  fortress  is  well  supplied  with  food 
and  ammunition  and  may  hold  out  three 
months  longer. 
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Aiuiiou  til'   "  liiK  I'lihiioN  1)1'   Laiiok,"  Hn 


T 


III'^.RR  arc  some  peoj)!^    who  never 

clurii^t;  their  whole  Hves  awake  to 

a  consciousness  of  themselves,  as 

they  are  recognized  by  others ;  there  are 
some  who  awake  too  early,  to  their  un- 

(loiiii^,  and  the  flimsincss  of  their  char-  fidcncc.  Dexter  Kay's  sister  F.mma  had 
actors;  tlicre  are  some  who  awake  late  rim  across  the  street,  and  was  watching 
with  a  shock,  which  does  not  dethrone  her.  **  I  thought  I'd  like  to  see  you  put 
them  from  their  individuality,  but  causes  all  them  pretty  thin^^s  in,  I  suspected  you 
them  ai^^ony,  and  is  possibly  for  their  ben-  was  packin',"  said  Emma,  with  a  gentle 
efit.  Maria  Gorham  was  one  of  the  last,  admiration,  and  not  a  suspicion  of  jeal- 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  saw  ousy.  Maria  noted  Emma's  faulty  Eng- 
hcrself  reflected  mercilessly  in  the  eyes  lish  with  a  superiority  which  gave  her  a 
of  her  kind  one  summer  in  a  great  moun-  certain  pleasure.  "  Poor  Emma,"  she 
tain  hotel.  She  had  never  been  aware  thought,  and  replied  all  the  more  sweet- 
that  she  was  more  conceited  than  others,  ly.  *'  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  am  going  on 
that  she  had  had  on  the  whole  a  better  the  eight  o'clock  train  to-morrow  morn- 
opinion  of  her  external  advantages  at  ing,  and  I  must  have  my  trunk  all  ready 
least,  than  she  deserved,  but  she  discov-  to-night." 

ered  that  her  self-conceit  had  been  some-  Emma  watched   Maria   fold   her  blue 

thing  which  looked  to  her  monstrous  and  foulard    gown    daintily.      "  Well,"    she 

insufferable.     She  saw  that  she  was  not  said,  "  I  guess  there  won't  be  many  to 

on    the    surface    what    she    had    always  that  hotel  where  you  are  goin'  that  has 

thought  herself  to  be,  and  she  saw  that  any  prettier  things  than  you." 

the  surface  has  always  its  influence  on  Maria  laughed.     "  Nonsense,"  she  re- 

the  depths.  plied,  but  in  her  heart  she  quite  agreed 

Maria  Gorham  was  an  old  young  worn-  with  Emma.    She  had  entire  faith  in  her 

an  in  her  early  thirties.     She  had  taught  wardrobe,    which    she    and    the    village 

school  in  her  native  village  in  one  of  the  dressmaker  had  prepared. 

New  England  States  since  she  was  seven-  "  I  suppose  you'll  wear  that  handsome 

teen.    She  had  been  left  quite  alone  in  the  pink  wrapper  mornin's,"  said  Emma, 

world,  five  years  before,  when  her  moth-  "  Yes,    I    have    planned    to,"    replied 

er  died.     She  lived  entirely  alone  in  the  Maria.     Just  as  she  spoke  there  was  a 

house  in  which  she  had  been  born.     It  ring  at  the  front  door  bell,  and  Emma 

was  one  of  the  cottages  prevalent  in  cer-  started  and  blushed,  altho  she  had  her- 

tain  localities.    She  was  entirely  fearless,  self   nothing   for   which   to   blush.      "  I 

So  quietly  poised  was  she  in  her  own  self  rather  guess  that  must  be  Dexter,"  said 

esteem  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  she. 

that  anybod}  /ould  possibly  have  any  ill  Maria  frowned. 

will,  or  even  any  uncomplimentary  feel-  "  Dexter  said  he  guessed  mebbe  he'd 
ing,  toward  her.  She  had  always  heard  jest  run  in  an'  say  good-by,"  said  Emma, 
herself  called  good-looking,  and  it  had  timidly,  and  with  even  more  embarrass- 
not  occurred  to  her  to  doubt  the  opinion  ment. 

of  others.     She  had  also  heard  herself  Maria    herself    blushed,    but,    as    it 

called  industrious,  capable  and  more  than  seemed,  with  anger  rather  than  embar- 

ordinarily  clever,  and  she  acquiesced  with  rassment.     However,  she  tried  to  speak 

that  opinion  also.     She  had  also  heard  politely.     Dexter  Ray  was  the  only  man 

her  taste  in  dress  extolled,  and  she  had  who  had  ever  wanted  to  marry  her,  and 

packed  her  little  trunk  with  entire  con-  while  she  thought  herself  too  good  for 
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him,  she  considered  that  he  was  to  be  re-  She  had  had  a  bay  window  and  a  piazza 

warded  at  least   with  politeness   for  his  put  on  the  house  since  her  father's  death, 

pretensions.  She  had  also  a  very  splcnchd  cari)et   in 

'*  1  really  don't  see  how  1  can  stop  my  the  parlor  and  a  set  of  plush  furniture. 

packing,"   she   said,   *'  1    wonder   if   you  She  had  never  traveled.     There  was  in 

wouKIn't  just  run  down   stairs  and   tell  the  depths  of  her  soul  a  feminine  timid- 

your  brother  that  I  am  rial  sorry,  hut   1  ity  about  setting  forth  alone  on  strange 

am  packing."  l)aths,  in  spite  of  her  steady  egotism.     It 

Emma  stood  up  with  dignity.    She  had  was  almost  as  if  she  feared  lest  her  faith 

at  times  a  little  sense  of  injury  on  her  in  herself  would  desert  her,  if  she  were 

brother's  account.    "  All  right,"  said  she.  deprived  of  the  accustomed   support  of 

"  I  have  been  working  very  hard  all  day  admiring  friendsand subjected  to  the  cold 

finishing  up  some  sewing  and  getting  the  scrutiny  of  strangers.    However,  nothing 

house  ready  to  leave,  and,  if  I  stop  now,  could  have  made  her  admit  the  slightest 

1  don't  know  when  I  would  get  to  bed,"  hesitation,  and  the  next  day  she  was  to 

Maria  added,  with  more  conciliation  in  set  out  alone  to  spend  a  whole  month  at 

her  tone.  a    great   mountain   hotel.      "  I    declare," 

''  All    right,"    said    Emma,    and    went  lunma  Ray  said,  when  she  returned.    "  I 

out.       Maria     heard     her     tell     Dexter,  should  think  you'd  sort  of  dread  start- 

"  She's  says  she's  real  sorry,  but  she's  in'  out  all  alone  to-morrer,  Maria." 
awful  tired,  she's  been  workin'  so  hard         *'  I  don't  know  why,"  replied   Maria, 

all  day,  and  she's  got  to  get  her  trunk  calmly. 

packed  to-night."     There  was  more  sor-         "  I  should  think  you'd  sort  of  dread 
row  in  Emma's  voice  than  there  had  been  goin'  into  the  dinin'-room  all  alone." 
in  Maria's.     Maria  stole  a  glance  out  of        '*  I  don't  know  why." 
the  window,  and  saw  Dexter  going  meek-        "  Of  course,  I  know  you'll  look  as  fine 
ly  down  the  path  between  the  flowering  as  anybody,"  said  Emma  in  a  concilia- 
shrubs  after  his  rebuff.     He  was  quite  a  tory  tone. 

tall  man,  a  little  older  than  she,  and  there        ''  I  don't  know  why  I  should  dread  it, 

was  an  odd  faithful  bend  in  his  shoul-  however  I  looked.     This  is  a  free  coun- 

ders.     Maria  sighed,  she  could  not  have  try." 

told  why.     Sometimes  she  wished  that         "  I  suppose  there's  a  lot  of  rich  folks  at 

Dexter  had  been  a  more  fitting  match  for  that  hotel." 

her.  "  Well,  riches  don't  make  any  differ- 
Sometimes  she  had  actually  felt  angry  ence  in  a  country  like  this,  do  they?  " 
with  Dexter  Ray  that  he  did  not  try  to        "  I  don't  know,"  replied  Emma, 
make  more  of  himself,  but  he  spoke  no        "  They   ought   not   to,   anyway,"   said 
better  English  than  his  sister.     He  also,  Maria,  firmly,  substituting  the  principle 
in   her  opinion,   had   no   ambition.      He  for  the  fact  with  a  fairly  great  loyalty, 
kept  the  village  drug  store,  and  several        "  Mebbe  they  don't,"  said  Emma, 
times  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be        Presently  Emma  added.     "  Of  course, 
selectman,  and  once  town  clerk,  but  he  it  ain't  as  tho  you  wasn't  educated.     Of 
seemed    to    have   no    interest    except    in  course,  you  have  been  school-teachin'  all 
measuring  out  drugs  and  dispensing  soda  your  life,  and  I  s'pose  lots  of  them  rich 
water.    It  would  have  puzzled  Maria  had  folks    couldn't    teach    school    any   more 
she  been   required  to  mention  by  what  than  they  could  fly." 
right  in  view  of  her  own  antecedents  she        "  They  haven't  been  obliged   to,"  re- 
regarded  herself  as  on  a  higher  social  plied  Maria, 
scale  than  Dexter  Ray.     Her  father  had        "  They  couldn't,  anyway." 
been  a  small  farmer,  and  his  father  be-         Maria  made  no  dissent  to  that.    In  her 
fore  him.    On  her  father's  death  she  had  heart  she  agreed  with  Emma.  She  folded 
sold  all  the  farming  land,  and  that  made  carefully  a  white  lawn  sacque  trimmed 
her  little  nest  ^gg  in  the  savings  bank,     with  frills  of  embroidery,  and  laid  it  in 
She   had    never    saved    much    from    the  one  of  the  top  trays  of  her  trunk, 
money  which  she  earned  teaching.     She        "  That  will  be  real  pretty  to  wear  with 
had  a  weakness  for  pretty  things,  both    your  black  silk  skirt,"  said  Emma, 
for  her  own  person  and  for  her  house.         "  Yes,  I  thought  it  would,"  said  Maria. 
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"  It  looks  as  if  you  might  have  a 
dreadful  hot  day  to-morrow,"  said 
Emma,  glancing  out  of  the  window 
which  faced  the  west.  The  sun  was  set- 
ting like  an  awful  ball  of  fire  for  the  ul- 
timate consumption  of  the  world. 

"  Yes,  it  seems  as  if  it  might  be  hot," 
assented  Maria. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  wear  travel- 
in'?  You'll  have  quite  a  long  journey, 
most  nine  hours,  Dexter  said.  He  stud- 
ied it  out  on  the  time  table." 

"  I'm  going  to  wear  my  gray  mohair 
I  had  last  summer." 

"  Well,  that  sheds  the  dust  fine." 

"  Yes,  and  I'm  going*  to  put  my  black 


silk  skirt  in  the  top  of  the  trunk  where  I 
can  get  at  it  easy,  and  put  it  on  with  this 
cambric  sacque  to  go  to  supper  in,  if  it's 
a  warm  night,"  said  Maria. 

"  That  will  be  a  real  good  idea,"  said 
Emma,  approvingly.  "  It  won't  be  so 
much  work  as  getting  into  a  dress,  and 
vou'U  feel  tired." 

"That's  what  I  thought.  I'll  wear 
this  cambric  sacque  to  supper,  and  then  I 
suppose  I  shall  sit  in  the  parlor  and  listen 
to  the  music.  They  say  there's  music  and 
dancing  every  night." 

"  Well,  there  "ought  to  be  something 
when  they  ask  such  prices." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so,"  replied  Maria.    She 
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was  herself  secretly  dazed  at  the  wild  ex- 
travagance into  which  she  was  about  to 
launch,  but  a  spirit  of  defiance  had  sud- 
denly seized  her.  It  was  a  hot  electric 
summer,  prone  to  burst  forth  in  fierce 
storms,  and  Maria,  in  spite  of  her  great 
self  poise,  had  an  irritable,  high-strung 
nervous  temperament.  All  at  once  it  had 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  no  longer 
remain  where  she  was  and  go  her  daily 
rounds.  She  hated  the  very  sight  of 
all  the  old  articles  of  furniture,  which 
had  heretofore  been  to  her  almost  like 
members  of  her  family.  She  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  front 
parlor,  a  room  which  had  never  been 
used  unless  there  was  company  in  the 
house.  She  also  slept  in  the  front  cham- 
ber instead  of  her  own  for  weeks.  From 
these  rooms  she  could  look  across  the 
street  and  see  Dexter  Ray  coming  and 
going,  and  sometimes  she  was  conscious 
of  a  distinct  anger  against  fate  which  had 
not  provided  her  with  a  better  lover.  She 
had  an  unacknowledged  humiliation  be- 
cause of  her  single  estate.  She  was 
afraid  that  people  would  think  nobody 
had  ever  wanted  to  marry  her.  She  took 
a  pleasure  of  which  she  was  ashamed  in 
having  Emma  Ray  run  in  often  and  in 
her  apparently  unappreciated  hints  con- 
cerning her  brother.  Emma  had  been  al- 
most aghast  when  Maria  told  her  of  her 
resolution  to  go  to  the  mountains  and 
spend  a  month. 

"  Why  don't  you  wait  and  go  on  one  of 
them  fifteen-dollar  excursions?"  said 
she.  "  There  will  be  time  enough  before 
your  school  begins." 

"  I  am  not  going  with  a  rabble.  I 
would  rather  stay  at  home,"  replietl  Ma- 
ria, firmly. 

**  Hut  it  must  cost  an  awful  sight  at 
that  hotel." 

"  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  take  the 
moiiev  out  of  the  bank,  :it»«l  I  am  L'ninir 
i  immmI  .1  change.  I  have  been 
nervous  lately,  and,  if  I  go  at  all,  1  am 
going  the  way  I  want  to  go.  I  don't  care 
if  it  dors  cost.  I  have  made  up  mv 
mind." 

Dexter  was  aii  .  imn  h 

bin  Hi.Hter  when     I  1  him  (  :  , 

l*Msr(l  Hitting,  but  after  a  rnintite  he  faid  : 
*'  Well.  I  r  ht      She'd  l^-tter 

■'  t  *}-f'  •'/  \\    lii.ii  1    I  ^  '  to  do  lirr  i^<MHl. 

^  at  all      I'm  ^\sn\  «lir'»  ^oin' 


to  have  a  little  vacation.  She  has  worked 
hard  all  her  life."  The  expression  of 
Dexter  Ray's  face  as  he  said  that  was 
gentle,  almost  noble.  The  tears  sprang 
into  his  sister's  eyes.  "  I  don't  know  as 
she  has  worked  any  harder  than  lots  of 
other  folks,"  said  she,  and  she  spoke  al- 
most crossly  to  cover  her  pity  for  her 
brother.  "  Go  right  up  an'  down  the 
street  here,"  she  added.  *'  How  many 
women  or  men  have  ever  had  a  real  vaca- 
tion?" 

"  That  don't  alter  it  any."  replied  Dex- 
ter, still  with  the  same  gentle,  noble  ex- 
pression. "  Fm  real  glad  she*s  goin'  to 
have  one,  anyway."  The  emphasis  which 
he  put  upon  the  she  was  like  a  benedic- 
tion. It  almost  transfigured  the  face  of 
the  man,  which  was  homely  with  a  com- 
monplace homliness.  He  was  a  good 
druggist,  and  the  village  people  held  him. 
after  all,  in  esteem,  altho  he  had  always 
been,  in  a  measure,  a  butt,  because  of  his 
awkwardness  and  shyness.  He  stumbled 
on  all  the  thresholds  of  social  intercourse 
with  his  kind,  but  he  never  made  an  error 
:n  putting  up  a  prescription.  The  night 
ihey  were  talking  about  Maria's  going 
away  he  proposed  timidly  to  his  sister 
that  perhaps  Maria  would  like  to  have 
him  carry  her  to  the  railroad  station  in 
his  buggy.  '*  There'd  be  plenty  of  room 
in  front  for  her  tnmk  tipped  up  on  end. 
and  it  would  save  her  fifty  cents,"  he 
said. 

**  Land,  she'd  turn  up  her  nose  at  th*" 
bare  idea,"  replied  Emma. 

"  Well,  maybe  she  would  ruther  have 
the  stage  come  for  her,"  returned  Dex- 
ter, meekly.  "  I  was  only  thtnkin'  of 
savm   n  v. 

"  It    V. no    end    of    talk." 

Emma  said,  with  more  leniency  toward 
Maria. 

"  VWll.  I  s'pose  YOU  are  right,"  rr- 
sj)oniled  IVxter.  with  a  sicrh 

1  lowever.  Knuna  was  i  v  for  him 

tliatthr  •     •        ''  ■         • 

trunk  w.. ^ 
t^o  home  av 
lly,  **  I  i'pote  you  ve  roi 

'   ^»  take  you  lo  the  >taa'>!i   in   uir 

(ir."  rrplieil  Maria     "  It  itn't 

■  fttf 

II....    ..  '-'» 

til  the  II 
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asperity.  She  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse 
of  Emma's  meaning  in  putting  the  ques- 
tion, ''  Why?  "  she  demanded  further. 

''  Nothin',"  replied  Emma,  meekly. 
She  felt  cowed,  and  as  if  she  had  done 
her  brother's  cause  great  harm. 
-  Only " 

"Only  what?" 

''  Oh,  it  wasn't  nothin',  only  Dexter, 
he  said  he'd  jest  as  lief  take  you  and  your 
trunk  down  to  the  train,  and  save  you  the 
expense." 

Maria's  face  flushed.  "  Well,  I  rather 
think  I  wouldn't  go  down  to  the  station 
with  Dexter  Ray  right  in  the  face  an' 
eyes  of  all  the  people,  with  my  trunk 
tilted  up  in  front,"  said  she.  "  I  should 
think  your  brother  would  have  known 
better  than  to  propose  such  a  thing." 

Emma  Ray  was  almost  in  tears.  She 
was  capable  of  evanescent  spurts  of  as- 
sertion, especially  on  her  brother's  ac- 
count, but  she  was  easily  intimidated,  es- 
pecially by  Maria,  to  whom  she  looked  up 
with  the  greatest  admiration  and  love. 
However,  she  also  loved  her  brother,  and 
she  made  a  feeble  feint  in  his  defense. 
''  He  didn't  mean  nothin'  but  kindness," 
she  said,  and  Maria's  heart  smote  her. 

''  Oh,  I  know  it !  "  she  replied,  "  and 
I'm  much  obliged  to  him,  but  you  know, 
Emma,  yourself,  it  wouldn't  do." 

"  Maybe  it  wouldn't,"  said  Emma, 
"but  Dexter  he  didn't  think  of  that. 
Men  ain't  apt  to.  He  jest  meant  to  be 
kind,  and  save  you  expense."  There  was 
something  almost  piteous  in  her  tone. 

"  Well,"  said  Maria,  "  when  I  started 
out  planning  this  trip  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  spend  some  money,  and  not 
worry  about  the  expense,  but  I'm  just  as 
much  obliged  to  your  brother."  Maria 
always  said,  "  your  brother  "  instead  of 
Dexter. 

That  night  after  she  had  gone  to  bed 
she  thought  about  it  all,  and  she  felt  al- 
most angry  again  with  fate,  or  with  Dex- 
ter himself,  she  could  scarcely  have  told 
which,  that  the  one  man  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  had  been  Dexter  Ray 
and  not  some  one  whom  she  could  con- 
sider as  her  equal,  and  who  spoke  better 
English.  The  position,  socially  speaking, 
she  did  not  think  of  at  all.  A  druggist 
was  as  good  as  anybody  in  her  little  vil- 
lage ;  in  fact,  it  was  considered  a  decided- 
ly geiitofl  railing.     Tt  was  only  Dcxter's 


own  personal  drawbacks  which  she  con- 
sidered. 

The  next  morning  she  started  on  her 
trip,  and  a  queer  little  qualm  of  some- 
thing like  self-pity  smote  her  when  she 
saw  one  of  the  village  women  being 
driven  to  the  station  by  her  husband  in 
his  buggy,  with  a  small  trunk  tilted  up 
in  front.  She  herself  clambered  out  of 
the  village  stage  coach,  which  was  a  relic 
preserved  with  pride,  and  she  tripped  a 
little  and  a  bit  of  the  braid  ripped  off 
the  hem  of  her  gray  mohair.  She  was 
obliged  to  pin  it  up  when  she  got  on  the 
train.  The  thought  came  to  her  that  a 
woman  was  better  off  with  a  husband  to 
take  her  to  the  station,  and  assist  her  out, 
and  check  her  baggage.  Then  she 
straightened  Jierself,  and  realized  with 
pride  that  she  was  going  to  the  moun- 
tains to  stay  a  month  in  a  great  hotel  at 
an  enormous  price,  and  the  other  wom- 
an was  only  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  her 
sister  in  Maine,  and  going  on  an  excur- 
sion at  that.  It  was  almost  dark  when 
Maria  arrived  at  her  destination,  then  she 
had  a  drive  of  a  mile  through  the  woods, 
which  rose  and  sank  and  beetled  on 
mountain  sides.  The  air  was  cooler, 
and  she  was  conscious  of  a  strange  vigor 
in  it.  She  rode  in  a  mountain  wagon 
which  was  filled  with  passengers,  altho 
Maria  could  not  remember  seeing  one  of 
them  on  the  train.  They  had  all  been 
on  Pullman  coaches.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  Maria  to  take  a  Pullman  coach. 
On  the  seat  with  Maria  was  a  corpulent 
woman  in  a  long  black  silk  traveling 
cloak,  and  a  hat  draped  with  a  chiffon 
veil.  She  cast  one  glance  at  Maria,  then 
looked  away,  and  it  was  as  if  she  had  not 
seen  her  at  all.  With  this  woman  were 
her  two  young  daughters  in  tailor-made 
suits  and  a  young  son  carrying  golf 
sticks.  The  two  daughters  were  nearly  of 
an  age,  and  very  pretty  with  pert  tilts  to 
their  chins,  and  they  carried  themselves 
like  princesses.  They  talked  but  little, 
but  what  they  said  was  as  the  language 
of  an  unknown  world  to  Maria.  Both  of 
the  girls  glanced  at  Maria  very  much  as 
their  mother  had  done,  only  they  gave 
each  other  an  almost  imperceptible 
glance  of  amusement  afterward.  Maria 
wondered  why.  She  caught  the  glance, 
as  any  self-centered  person  would  have 
done.     She  shortly  afterward  raised  her 
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hands  and  straightened  her  bonnet.  She 
wore  a  bonnet  with  strings  tied  under  the 
chin,  altho  she  was  not  nearly  so  old  as 
the  girls'  mother.  She  also  wore  a  nice 
little  brown  and  white  checked  shawl 
over  her  shoulders.  The  shawl  had  be- 
longed to  her  mother,  and  Maria  always 
used  it  for  an  extra  wrap  on  a  journey, 
without  a  thought  that  its  day  as  re- 
garded fashion  has  passed.  When  she 
had  seated  herself  in  the  mountain 
wagon  she  put  the  shawl  over  her 
shoulders  and  sat  up  straight  with  her 
school  teacher  air,  which  was  almost  ma- 
jestic. She  did  not  dream  that  the  com- 
bination of  majesty,  and  little  checked 
shawl,  and  bonnet,  and  face,  which  was 
almost  too  young  for  such  head  gear, 
could  possibly  afford  any  amusement  to 
the  girls  beside  her.  When  she  heard  a 
soft  subdued  chuckle  she  did  not  dream 
that  she  was  the  cause  of  it.  **  Two  silly 
girls,"  she  said  to  herself,  and  eyed  the 
mountains,  and  realized  her  own  superi- 
ority, inasmuch  as  she  was  intent  upon 
those  majestic  slopes,  while  the  girls  were 
chattering  over  their  own  petty  little  af- 
fairs. She  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  write  Emma  Ray  while  she  was 
away,  it  would  please  her  so  much,  and 
she  thought  of  a  fine  sentiment  to  put 
in  the  letter.  She  would  sav  that  she 
hafl  never  realized  her  own  littleness  so 
much  as  when  she  had  her  first  glimpse 
of  the  mountains,  and  she  did  not  know 
that  in  reality  she  realizerl  her  own  su- 
periority instead  of  her  littleness.  They 
reached  the  hotel,  and  she  was  shown 
to  her  room.  She  felt  a  slight  inward 
tremor,  because*  she  had  never  been  in  a 
hotel  before,  but  she  fairly  strutted 
across  the  office,  holding  her  JK)nnete(l 
head  high,  with  lier  little  chrckrd  shaw^ 
still  ovtT  her  shoulders.  .\nd  she  car- 
ried out  her  intention  of  slippmg  on  her 
black  silk  skirt  and  her  white  cambric 
sac(|iie,  in  which  to  af^ear  at  supjht  Hut 
for  the  first  time  in  hrr  life  Maria  Oor- 
harn  had  an  awerl  sensation  as  she  saw 
tbf  other  wnmrti  svvrrp  into  thf  rlining- 
roorn  in  rvmirii^'  i^nwns.  She  looked 
around  furtively,  and  she  saw  not.  an- 
other wofiian  in  a  sar»|Uf      Hut  she  wai 

ruit  easily  daiintrd,  not  '  ^        mr 

other   ladirH    in    low    ii«  .      t 

thrtnsrives  at   her  table,  and  nhf  Haw 
thetii    looking'   askance   at    her   «»ac<|ne 


She  ordered  her  supper  with  dignity, 
and  ate  it,  and  when  she  had  finished  she 
marched  stiffly  the  whole  length  of  the 
dining-room.  They  had  placed  her  at  a 
table  at  the  extreme  end.  She  heard  fur- 
tive chuckles,  but  she  did  not  admit  that 
they  were  laughing  at  her,  Maria  Gor- 
ham,  and  that  she  did  not  still  believe 
in  her  sacque  and  its  entire  appropriate- 
ness to  the  occasion,  and  she  would  not 
weaken.  She  went  into  the  music-room, 
and  seated  herself  composedly  and  lis- 
tened to  the  orchestra  and  watched  the 
young  people  dance.  When  at  last  she 
went  up  to  her  room,  and  divested  her- 
self of  the  sacque,  she  did  not  own  that 
she  would  not  wear  it  again  to  supper 
while  she  was  in  the  hotel.  Instead  she 
hung  it  up  carefully  with  a  little  defiant 
air,  under  the  cretonne  curtain  which 
served  in  lieu  of  a  closet  on  one  side  of 
the  room.  "  I  don't  care  what  other  folks 
wear.  I  rather  think  I  have  a  right  to 
wear  anything  I  choose  which  is  tidy  and 
comfortable,"  she  told  herself.  The  next 
morning  she  attired  herself  in  the  pink 
wrapper  and  went  down  to  breakfast,  and 
she  was  soon  aware  that  not  another 
woman  in  the  dining-room  wore  a  wrap- 
per. She  became  aware  that  furtive  fun 
was  made  of  her.  The  people  in  the  ho- 
tel were,  on  the  whole,  a  well  bred  and 
go<:>d-natured  lot,  and  were  incapable  of 
downright  ridicule.  But  now  Maria 
Gorham's   spirit    was   up.     Out   on   the 

verand.i*     ^      went  and  walked  ^  ' 

down   I  4   u{)  her  wrapper  > 

Then  she  sat  tlown  in  one  of  the  verar- 
chairs,  and  watched  '  •  pass  her  with 

furtive  stares  at  he;  „.apper,  and  she 
felt  fairly  warlike  She  said  to  herself 
that  she  would  not  persist  in  wearing  the 

she 

a  warm  night    when  she  did  not  fee! 

putting  on  a  tight  «' 

it.  but  as  for  the  wr 

give  in  one  whit.     \i  > 

l>er.  and  nicely  made,  inmlv  belted  with 

ap;    '    "  "*      V  ^  •  .    . 

it    !l:     ,        .-::  ...^    1    ■ 

:ind  s)\r  woidd  wear  it      And  ihr 

•nt  i»n 
the    1 

le   of   ' 
<  >|»en  warfare  would  have  hetn  nk>r^  to 
her  likini;.  but  i*      'it   wa«  iKaI  «hr 
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had  to  prepare  herself  for  every  morn- 
ing, and  ridicule  the  worse    because  it 
was  covert    and  could  not  be  met  with 
open  resentment.     Several  times  in  the 
evening  when  she  was  wearing  one  of  her 
best  dresses,  which  somehow  seemed  not 
so  fine   as   she   had   thought   them,   she 
heard  herself  alluded  to  as  the  woman 
who  wore  the  wrapper  mornings.     She 
knew  that  was  the  name  she  went  by,  but 
the  more  she  suffered  the  more  obstinate 
she  grew.     She  walked  the  verandah  in 
her  wrapper.    She  even  climbed  a  moun- 
tain, a  small  one,  marching  to  the  sum- 
mit   as  grimly  and  unflinchingly  as  the 
youth    in   ''  Excelsior,"   holding   up    the 
wrapper    carefully    above    her    starched 
petticoat.     She  wore  on  that  expedition 
her  little  bonnet  with  a  small  black  lace 
veil,  and  the  black  flies  crawled  under  the 
veil  and  bit  her  cruelly.     The  next  day 
her   face   was   so   swollen  that   she  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  hotel  physician,  and 
it  was  on  that  day  that  Mrs.  Evans  came 
in   the  afternoon.     There  was  a  gentle 
knock  at  Maria's  door,  and  Maria  said, 
"  Come  in,"  and  a  woman  as  gentle  as  the 
knock  entered,  and  asked  if  she  could  not 
do  something  for  her.     She  had  heard 
that  she  was   ill.     Maria  answered  her 
gratefully  at  first,  then  she  caught  a  swift 
glance  of  the  other  woman's  eye  at  the 
pink  wrapper,  a  fold  of  which  obtruded 
from  behind  the  calico  curtain,  and  she 
understood  that  this  woman,  sweet  and 
gentle  and  kind-hearted  as  she  was,  had 
looked  upon  her  in  the  wrapper  as  the 
others  had.     Then  she  spoke  grimly,  al- 
tho  grimness  only  lent  renewed  absurd- 
ity to  her  distorted  face.  "  There  is  noth- 
ing you   can   do,   thank  you,"   she   said. 
"  T  have  had  medical  advice.  The  "  med- 
ical   advice  "    alone    would    have    ])ro- 
claimed    her    the    school    teacher.      The 
other  woman  was  rather  persistent  in  her 
kindness,  she  offered  to  read  to  her,  but 
Maria  refused  more  and  more  brusque- 
ly.   The  woman  went  away,  but  soon  she 
sent  by  a  bell  boy  a  plate  of  grapes,  hav- 
ing selected  the  choicest  from  some  which 
had  been  sent  to  her  from  New  York. 
"  Now,  she'll   be  coming  again,"  Maria 
said  to  herself,  and  she  was  right.     Next 
day  Maria  was  better,  still  her  face  was 
too  badly  swollen   for  her  to  leave  her 
room,     and     the     woriian     came     again. 
fCvcn    after     she     had     rjuite    recovered 


Maria  was  liable  to  a  call  from  her,  al- 
tho  she  never  encouraged  it.  In  fact,  the 
woman,  who  had  an  obtrusively  benevo- 
lent heart,  had  set  herself  the  task  of 
quietly  leading  up  to  the  wrapper.  She 
had  talked  it  over  with  some  other  ladies, 
and  they  had  agreed  that  it  was  a  shame 
that  a  woman  as  good  as  Maria  seemed 
to  be  should  make  herself  so  ridiculous. 
But  the  other  ladies  had  not  the  spirit  of 
this  one.  *'  I  am  going  to  tell  her,"  said 
she,  and  she  did  about  a  week  after  she 
had  first  spoken  to  her.  The  woman  was 
calling  upon  Maria  one  morning  and  Ma- 
ria was  wearing  the  wrapper,  and  the 
woman  spoke  out  with  exceeding  sweet- 
ness, which  still  had  a  sting  in  it.  ''  What 
a  lovely  wrapper  that  is  you  are  wear- 
ing," said  th^  woman. 

Maria's  face  changed.  She  looked  at 
her  suspiciously,  altho  she  answered  with 
dignity.     "  Thank  you  !  "  she  said. 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  wrappers,  no 
matter  how  pretty  they  are,  are  not  worn 
in  large  hotels,"  said  the  woman.  Then 
her  face  colored  piteously  before  the  in- 
dignation in  Maria's.  "  It  does  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  to  me  what  is 
worn  in  hotels,  or  is  not  worn  in  hotels," 
said  Maria,  sternly.  "  I  wear  whatever  I 
please  as  long  as  it  is  tidy  and  respect- 
able." 

Tears  actually  sprang  into  the  other 
woman's  eyes.  "  Oh,  dear,  I  am  so  sorry 
you  take  it  so !  "  said  she.  "  I  meant 
well.  It  was  only  because  I  hated  to 
have "    She  paused. 

"  Hated  to  have  what?  "  asked  Maria, 
pitilessly. 

"  Hated  to  have  you  made  fun  of,"  al- 
most sobbed  the  other  woman. 

"  If  I  am  not  made  fun  of  for  anything 
worse  than  wearing  a  wrapper  in  the 
morning,  it  does  not  worry  me  at  all,  not 
at  all,"  said  Maria,  with  her  head  up  in 
the  air. 

The  other  woman  rose.  "  Well,  I 
meant  it  kindly,  and  I  am  going  away  in 
the  morning,"  said  she. 

''  Oh,  I  am  not  at  all  offended!  "  said 
Maria,  in  a  somewhat  softer  voice,  "  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  interest,  but  I  do 
not  allow  even  my  dearest  friends  to  in- 
terfere in  matters  so  purely  personal  as 
my  attire." 

The  next  morning  Maria  in  her  wrap- 
per shook  hands  with  the  other  woman, 
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as  she  went  out  of  the  hotel  on  her  way  to 
the  train.  *'  I  do  hope  you  don't  lay  up 
anything  against  me,"  said  the  other 
woman. 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  Maria,  briskly  and 
kindly.  Then  the  woman  went  her  way. 
She  was  the  only  one  of  the  guests  who 
had  spoken  to  Maria,  and  she  had  been 
in  the  hotel  two  weeks.  Nobody  at  all 
spoke  to  her  during  the  remaining  two 
weeks  of  her  stay.  Maria  was,  on  the 
whole,  more  lonely  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life,  and  she  did  more  think- 
ing. She  thought  a  good  deal  about  Dex- 
ter Ray.  She  thought  how  if  she  had  a 
husband  with  her  like  many  of  the  other 
women  she  would  not  have  felt  so  de- 
fenseless and  isolated  in  her  wrapper, 
which  she  had  begun  to  regard  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  She  felt  sure  that 
Dexter  would  admire  the  wrapper.  She 
could  see  just  the  kindly,  worshipful  ex- 
pression that  would  come  into  his  brown 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  her  in  it.  She  re- 
called how  Emma  had  believed  in  the 
wrapper.  She  began  to  reflect  as  she  had 
never  done  on  the  pettiness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  externals.  She  wished  she 
could  see  Emma,  and  hear  her  talk  in  her 
bad  English.  She  began  to  understand 
that  the  bad  English  might  be  very  much 
like  the  wrapper,  somethinj^  beneath  a 
loving  soul  to  notice,  if  the  heart  of  the 
speaker  were  right.  She  remembered 
how  very  plain  Dexter  Ray  was,  and  how 
clumsy,  and  how  he  talked  just  as  Emma 
did,  and  it  all  seemed  to  her  like  the 
wrapper  and  the  cambric  sacque,  some- 


thing for  people  who  had  not  love  and 
appreciation  in  their  hearts  to  make  fun 
of,  but  nothing  of  any  consequence  to 
those  who  could  see  what  was  under- 
neath ;  the  honesty,  and  the  affection,  and 
the  faithfulness.  Two  days  before  Maria 
went  home  she  wrote  to  Emma  Ray,  and 
told  her  when  she  was  coming,  and  asked 
her  and  her  brother  to  come  in  and  spend 
the  next  evening  with  her.  Maria  was 
pale  when  she  posted  the  letter  in  the  lit- 
tle hotel  office.  She  had  never  asked 
Dexter  to  spend  the  evening  with  her  be- 
fore, and  she  knew  what  it  would  mean 
Emma  Ray,  when  she  got  the  letter  the 
day  before  Maria's  return,  read  it  aloud 
to  Dexter.  When  Emma  read  that  Ma- 
ria would  like  to  have  them  both  come  in 
and  spend  the  evening  the  brother  and 
sister  looked  at  each  other.  Dexter's 
homely,  faithful  face  flushed,  then 
turned  very  pale.  Emma  gazed  at  him 
with  the  sympathy  of  a  mother,  rather 
than  of  a  sister.  Nobody  knew  how  she 
had  pitied  him,  and  how  hard  she  had 
tried  to  help  him.  She  smiled  with  the 
loveliest  unselfishness,  then  she  looked 
as^ain  at  the  letter  in  her  hand.  *'  Guess 
Maria  has  been  eatin'  humble  pie,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  then  she  reflected 
how  much  she  thought  of  Maria,  r 

brother,  and  how  glad  she  was.  V»  tii. 
I  guess  Maria  thinks  that  the  old  friends 
that  have  always  set  store  by  her  are  the 
best  after  all."  s^  '         ' 

fume,  as  of  the  ^.. . .  :..v  . .  .  . .. 

self,  seeme<l  to  come  in  her  face  from  the 
letter. 

MrrvcMBA,  N    ) 
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Bringing    the    Pygmies    to    America 

BY  THE  REV.  S.  P.  VERNER 

[Mr.  Verner  was  commissioned  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  to  briog  a 
company  of  the  Batwa  pygmies  from  Africa  to  America  for  exhibition  at  the  ExpositiOA. 
He  complered  this  undertaking  a  little  over  a  month  ago.  It  is  the  ilrst  time,  so  far  as 
is  known,  that  these  smallest  people  in  the  world  have  ever  been  seen  in  America.  Mr. 
Verner,  during  a  missionary  life  of  many  years  in  Central  Africa,  made  close  observa- 
tion of  the  different  tribes  and  of  the  country  through  which  he  traveled,  and  he  is 
familiar  with  the  Batwa  and  other  native  African  dialects.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  among  which  are  "  Pioneering  in  Central  Africa,"  "  Among  the  African  Pygmies," 
and  *'  The  Development  of  Central  Africa."  This  article  was  obtained  from  him  as  an 
interview. — Editor.  ] 

THE  interest  in  the  African  pygmies  the  people  discovered  by  all  these  ex- 
dates   back   to   the   time    of    the  plorers  is  so  nearly  the  same  that  it  is 
ancient     Greek    poets    and    his-  practically  certain  that  they  are  all  one 
torians.     Homer  makes  reference  to  a  people,  tho  divided  into  different  tribes 
tradition  about  fights  between  the  cranes  with  different  geographical  locations.   No 
and  the  pygmies  in  Africa,  and  Herodo-  group  of  them  was  ever  gotten  out  of 
tus,  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  writers,  Africa  until  this  party  now  in  St.  Louis, 
besides  some  of  the  Roman  writers,  also  and  no  one  has  ever  been  here  unless 
refer   to  the   same   tradition.      But   the  possibly  he  was  sold  in  slavery, 
existence  and  special  character  of  these  The  scientific  interest  in  these  people 
people  were  not  thoroughly  investigated  has  been  chiefly  because  they  must  be 
until  late  in  modern  times.  the  lowest  tvpes  of  the  human  race  yet 
It  was  while  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  discovered.     This  is  not  merelv  because 
was  raging,  in  July,  1863,  that  Paul  du  they  are  the  smallest  people  in  the  world, 
Chaillu  was  the   first  modern   scientific  but  because  the  simplicity  of  their  cul- 
traveler  to  discover  the  pygmies,  about  ture  is  so  great.    They  measure  from  four 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  west  coast  feet  ten  inches  in  hight  down  to  about 
of  Africa,  near  the  equatorial  line.     Af-  three    feet   nine   inches.       Perhaps    the 
ter  him,   Schweinfurth,   in    1869,   found  average  hight  is  about  four  nnd  one-half 
them,   800   miles    directly    further   east.  feet.       The    conception    in   the   popular 
Then  Wissmann  and  Wolf  together  dis-  mind  that  they  are  Tom  Thumbs  is  a 
covered  others  in  1886,  a  thousand  miles  mistake.     The  peculiarity  in  their  size  is 
south.     Stanley  found  some  on  the  Aru-  not  at  all  that  they  are  abnormal  types 
wimi     River,     not     far     from     where  of  individual  cases,  but  that  there  is  a 
Schweinfurth  found  them,  and  also  some  whole  set  of  tribes,  or  races,  of  that  size, 
in   the    Semliki   Valley,   between    Lakes  and,  secondly,  that  they  have  maintained 
Albert   and    Edward    Nyanza,    in    1888.  their  unusual  type  through  thousands  of 
These  last  are  probably  the  descendants  years.     It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  of 
of  those  about  whom  the  Greeks  wrote,  the  pygmies  are  in  existence,  but  of  the 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  for  the  pygmies    of    Central    Africa    that    are 
Nile  River  flows  from  Lakes  Albert  and  known  by  wliite  men  to  exist  it  may  be 
Edward    Nyanza.       The    present    Gov-  said   that   they   number  perhaps    10,000, 
ernor-General  of  the  Congo  State  found  scattered  over  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
some  not  far  from  Stanley's  Lake  Kivu.  United    States.      The    question    of   how 
They  have  been  found  at  an  altitude  of  many  more  there  may  be  who  arc  un- 
nearly  10,000  feet,  and  also  down  in  the  known   is   a   matter   of   conjecture,   but 
lowest  valleys.     Those  T  found,  in  1897,  probably  there  are  ten  times  as  many, 
arf  in  the  same  p^cncral  territr)ry  as  those  On   my   return   to   America   from   my 
discovered  by  Wissmann.  first  trip  to  Africa  I  wrote  a  good  deal 
The  anthropological  character  of  all  about  these  people,  with  the  result  that 
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liastio.Sa  and  Liima,  with  the  taonkey  of  the  cummuuity.  Sji-jUKht   with  thtui   rruia    Africa, 
has  already  learned  to  say  *'  Nickel,"  is  caught  in  the  act    of  pointing;  and  crying 
photog'-apher,  fearing  he  will  take  a  picture  without  paylntr  tribute. 


who 
to  a 


when  the  Department  of  Anthropologn/ 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
was  organized  by  Dr.  McGee,  1  was  re- 
quested to  try  to  get  some  of  the  pyg^iies 
to  attend  the  Fair,  i  stipulated  that  they 
must  come  vohintarily,  must  receive  the 
kindest  treatment,  and  guaranties  be 
given  for  their  safe  return  tf)  tht-ir  peo- 
ple. The  time  when  these  ncgutiatiuns 
were  begun  was  so  late  as  to  make  it 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  accomplish 
the  end  desired.  The  total  distance  cov- 
ered had  to  be  greater  tfian  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  at  the  latitude  of 
St.  Louis,  and  most  of  the  way  was  by 
slow  ocean  and  river  steamers,  and  some 
of  it  on  foot.  lUit  for  tlie  fact  of  my 
plea.sant  relations  with  these  |)eople 
when  1  was  there  before,  I  vvouhl  never 
have  undertaken  it 

( )n  leaving  this  country   I   took  with 
nu*  a  ynmig  » <»1<  -i     '                       '' 
—  Alon/o    I'idilll   L    ;.  :..i 

can  \u)y  named  John  Kondola,  whom   I 
bad   brought  over  with  mr  on  my  firsl 
trip        We    left    St.    Louin   the     f  "'■       ' 
November,  going  by   way  nf  V\ 
ton  to  obtain  the  intriNluctionH  from  our 

r;..         .  f»t  tn  the  f 

\V  •.!    in    \a\ 


and  spent  the  tunc  until  ih  '  '  —*  :re  ot 
the  boat  fur  Africa  in  Lou  irus- 

sels,  securing  supplies  and  arranging  the 
necessary  diplomatic  negotiations.  Then 
we  left  Antwerp,  Uelgium,  on  the  7th  of 
January,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kongo  River  the  last  of  the  month,  when 
our   steamer  went    ■  '  ' 

bank,  and  we  necei-:.-     .  .  -.- 

portant  connection  at  the  Kongo  Rail 
way   fur  a  steamer  on  the  upper  river. 

which  caused  the  loss  of  a  '*•     •      t 

very  precious  time.     This  r 

operations  in  the  interior  to  less  than  a 

in  nrder  *      k  to  St.  Louu 

K.  1....L  for  the  1 

From  Matadi,  the  port  of  the  Ki 
River  at  the  bottom  of  1 
we    ■' by    rail    •'  ■  mv    v 

\u.        .  to  St .         ^a    lb 

naviji^ation    of    the    Kongo  U   fftr 

i!i»ng  the  rt 


and  went  b\    the   1 


and    Ka«ai   rivrrt  to  wait 
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the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Sankuru  his  people  with  a  large  following.    I  met 

River.     It  was  necessary  to  explain  our  with  a  most  uproarious  reception  after 

affairs  to  all  the  local  officials,  so  that  they  recognized  me.     They  greeted  me 

our  expedition  could  go  on  without  po-  with  the  playing  of  horns,  the  beating 

litical   suspicion   or  interruption  of  any  of  tom-toms,  the  shrieking  of  whistles, 

kind.     From  this  place  we  went  down  whooping  and  hurrahing,  firing  of  flint- 

the    Sankuru,    and   again    by   the    main  lock  muskets,  and  the  whole  town  turned 

steamer  of  the  Kasai  River  to  the  head  out  for  a  big  dance  after  the  prelimi- 

of  navigation  of  that  stream,  Wissmann  naries  were  over.     Ndombe  sent  enough 

Falls.  people  to  bring  up  our  cargo  and  party 

On  the  way  we  passed  a  rubber  trad-  to  his  town,  and  the  steamer  departed, 
ing  station  which  had  been  burned  down  The  Batwa  are  a  settlement  of  the 
by  the  natives  and  the  white  men  chased  small  people  already  referred  to  who 
off.  We  found  also  that  several  steam-  live  somewhat  as  parasites  on  Ndombe 
ers  had  been  attacked  by  the  natives  and  his  people,  who  are  unusually  large 
from  the  adjacent  woods  and  some  white  men.  Ndombe  is  six  and  a  half  feet  in 
men  and  many  of  their  native  friends  hight  and  is  large  and  well  proportioned. 
killed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  four  I  may  add  that  his  color  is  yellow,  not 
white  men  on  board  our  steamer  took  black.  He  is  almost  as  yellow  as  the 
turns  at  night  as  sentries  when  the  ship  American  Fndian,  altho  evidently  de- 
was  moored  off  the  forest,  and  one  can  scended  from  the  pure  blooded  African, 
imagine  that  it  was  not  a  situation  cal-  The  Batwa  have  one  settlement  on  the 
culated  to  soothe  the  nerves  when  a  outskirts  of  Ndombe's  town,  near  the 
poisoned  arrow  might  fly  out  of  the  bush  beginning  of  the  forest,  which  stretches 
at  any  time  or  the  yell  of  the  savages  be  down  the  mountain  streams  to  the  Kasai. 
heard.  They  also  have  rough,  primitive  settle- 

The  last  day  of  our  steamer  voyage  ments  down  in  the  forest  where  they  re- 
was  up  a  part  of  the  river  unknown  to  side  for  purposes  of  the  chase.  The 
the  captains  of  the  Government  steam-  pure  Batwa  live  entirely  by  hunting,  and 
ers,  and  the  river,  as  was  told  me  later  raise  no  crops  at  all.  They  exchange 
by  the  natives,  was  higher  than  ever  their  meat  for  the  farinaceous  food 
remembered  before,  so  that,  owing  to  raised  by  the  larger  people,  and  they  also 
some  of  the  rocks  being  covered  up  by  live  on  roots  and  herbs  in  the  forest, 
the  high  water,  navigation  was  extreme-  They  kill  and  eat  the  antelope,  buffalo, 
ly  dangerous.  At  the  foot  of  the  Falls  elephant,  python,  ant-eater,  leopard, 
it  was  necessary  to  cross  over  the  river  wild-cat,  lynx,  wild  boar,  hippopotamus, 
above  the  mouth  of  a  little  mountain  besides  rats,  locusts,  grasshoppers,  ants, 
stream  flowing  into  the  Kasai,  in  order  wood-worms,  and  caterpillars,  which 
to  discharge  our  expedition  and  cargo  they  dry  in  the  sun.  Their  principal 
at  the  right  place  for  our  purposes,  weapon  is  a  bow  with  a  bamboo  arrow 
While  the  captain  succeeded  in  getting  tipped  with  a  very  fatal  poison.  Besides 
the  steamboat  across,  he  said  it  was  the  this  they  have  metal  weapons,  spears, 
most  dangerous  piece  of  navigation  he  knives  and  metal-tipped  arrows,  which 
had  ever  tried  in  his  life.  I  crossed  in  a  they  obtain  by  barter  from  the  other 
canoe  before  the  steamer  to  sound  the  natives. 

way,  and  was  obliged  to  climb  out  on  the  There  has  been  some  little  intermar- 

(jther  bank  on  the  limbs  of  the  trees.  riage    between    these    people    and    the 

We   disembarked   at   the    foot   of   the  smallest  of  the  surrounding  larger  tribes, 

trail  learlirig  up  througli  the  forest  to  the  jjut  it  is  easily  possible  to  distinguish  the 

town     oi    my   old    friend   Ndombe,   the  pure  pygmy  from  the  mixed, 

paramount    chieftain   of  all  this   region,  Their  houses  are  built  of  a  hemispher- 

who  was  also  the  feudal  lord,  in  a  way,  ical   shape,  consisting  of  hoops  covered 

over     the     l->atwa     j)ygmies.       It     was  with    leaves   and   being   about   five    feet 

l\dombc's  personal  friendshi])  for  me  be-  In'gh,  with  a  diameter  of  i)crhaps  six  feet, 

fore  that  had  made  my  stay  possible  and  IMiey  are  the  most  timid  of  all  the  na- 

pleasant.     f  walked  up  to  his  town  alone  tivcs,  and,  of  course,  tlie  great  difficulty 

— about  twenty  miles — so  as  not  to  alarm  before   me   was   to   get   sufficiently   into 
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communication  with  them  in  a  short  time 
to  be  able  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

I  took  the  advice  of  Ndombe  and  the 
wise  old  men  of  his  town,  and  his  oldest 
son,  Mianye,  a  magnificent  young  fel- 
low, whom  one  would  pronounce  an  aris- 
tocrat on  sight.  In  order  to  begin  the 
negotiations  Ndombe  advised  me  to  go 
down  to  the  pygmy  village  and  give  the 
children  some  salt,  nearly  all  of  the  men 
and  most  of  the  women  being  away 
when  I  did  so.  The  pygmies  crowded 
around  me  at  once,  yelling  and  whoop- 
ing for  joy,  until  every  living  being  in 
the  little  town  was  out,  holding  out  their 
hands  for  salt.  Salt  is  more  precious 
than  gold  in  the  Central  African's  eye. 
I  told  them  that  if  the  rest  of  the  town 
would  come  up  to  my  bungalow  next 
day  I  would  give  them  some  more  salt, 
and  next  morning  there  was  no  standing 
room  in  my  yard.  This  was  the  break- 
ing of  the  ice,  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions, tho  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties, terminated  in  my  being  able  to  per- 
suade some  of  them  to  come  with  me. 

Affairs    were    complicated    also    to    a 


very  considerable  extent  by  a  miniature 
Trojan  war  which  was  going  on  between 
Ndombe  and  an  adjacent  town.  A  war- 
rior of  the  town  of  Belinge  had  slipped 
into  Ndombe's  town  by  night  and  eloped 
with  one  of  the  wives  of  one  of 
Ndombe's  principal  counselors.  Ndombe 
sent  a  messenger  to  Belinge  with  the 
word  to  bring  the  woman  back  or  fight. 
And  so  they  fought.  And  this  war,  with 
some  intermissions  obtained  by  my  ef- 
forts, interfered  with  my  work  the  whole 
time. 

There  were  also  complications  arising 
through  questions  of  trade  and  govern- 
ment, but  we  managed  to  steer  through 
them  all,  and  altho  I  was  attacked  with 
the  fever  and  had  constant  recurrences 
of  it,  we  managed  to  get  down  through 
the  forest  in  a  pouring  rain  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  nth  of  May,  to  a  steamer 
which  I  had  arranged  to  come  for  me  to 
Wissmann  Falls,  with  a  party  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  go. 

There  were  more  than  those  who  final- 
ly came.  Some  backed  down  at  the  last 
moment,  practically  because  their  cour- 


Oruup  ttt  ny  pvtfiiiliH  ami  thr««  uatlvs  Africitua  at  other  trIbM.  Tb»  twu  ou  tb«  l«rt  A*a  (M  lbf«»  «§• 
tti«9  rlKht  are  pyginlca.  and  are  named.  rea|>«i- lively,  aa  nearly  aa  wrUien  laMu*/-  -*•'  '—- >*«4 
the  M4)tin(l«  of    their  illalrrt,  Outabang.    Itaabuba.   Mcbaiub*.     M«Uuae   and    l.uuta  >•« 

AfrlctiiiM   are   Kalaniu.   HatiiHH  <    uuu.   iba  Or«t    lu    urder    uf    iba    tbiw  \f 

rl<-nii«     la    iilrliitMiiii<il    itr    tlin  aiiaa   ha  wear*  a  drraa.   certain  mla'  i^ 

t>  '  .  If    I      I  u«       iddv         Thejf  .ire  qulrfe   tu  ratefe  «MMMli  MUt  al4««4| 
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age  failed  them.     Some  were  afraid  of  boat  was  sometimes  almost  blown  away, 

the  steamer,  some  stayed  to  keep  up  the  We  made  our  connections  at  the  railroad 

fight  that  was  going  on,  being  afraid  to  and  the  ocean  steamer  at  the  very  last 

leave  their  families  during  the  war;  the  moment   in   each   case,   and   arrived   in 

old  men  said  that  if  they  were  to  die  New  Orleans  on  June  26th. 

they   wanted   their  bones   to   repose   in  The    impression    which    the    pygmies 

their  own  country  and  not  abroad,  and  have   received  of  this  country  has  not 

the  women  were  not  allowed  to  come  been  altogether  gratifying.     Since  they 

principally  because  they  said  that  if  they  have  been  here  they  have  covered  me 

lost  their  women  they  would  have  no  with  confusion,  over  and  over  again,  by 

means  of  keeping  up  the  increase  of  the  referring  to  the  fact  that  when  I  was  in 

town,  whereas  it  did  not  make  much  dif-  their  country  they  met  me  with  presents, 

ference  if  they  did  lose  the  men — a  com-  with  food  and  with  palm  wine  and  every- 

mentary  on  the  system  of  polygamy  ob-  thing  that  could  be   desired,   and  gave 

taining  in  the  country.  me  a  great  welcome,  but  since  they  have 

The  trip  from  Wissmann  Falls  to  St.  come  here  the  white  people  do  nothing 

Louis  was  unparalleled  in  point  of  time  but   come   out   and   stare   at   them   and 

probably  in  the  history  of  African  ex-  laugh  at  them.      It  would  make  them 

ploration.   We  encountered  terrific  thun-  much  happier,  they  say,  if  the  white  peo- 

der  storms  going  down  the  Kasai,  which  pie  would  treat  them  with  the  same  po- 

had  fallen  very  much  owing  to  the  ap-  liteness  with  which  they  treated  me. 

proach  of  the  dry  season,  and  the  steam-  St.  louis,  mo. 
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A  Middle-Aged  Woman 

BY    REBECCA    HARDING    DAVIS 

THE  clock  was  pointing  to  six  when  His    mother   looked   at   her   and    her 

Mrs.    Shore   and   her   son's   wife  heart  stopped.     It  seemed  for  a  minute 

turned   into   a    shaded    street   on  as  if  cold  water,  instead  of  blood,  rushed 

their  way  home.     The  air  blew  sharply  through  her  body.    But  she  took  the  girl 

up  from  the  sea.     Mrs.  Shore  buttoned  into   her   arms   with   some   gay,    loving 

her   fur  cape  and  quickened   her  pace,  words. 

Maria,  as  usual,  lagged  a  step  behind  In  this  as  in  every  emergency  of  life 

her.    Maria  was  a  tall,  willowy  girl  with  Frances   Shore  was   sure  to   speak   the 

delicate  features  and  milk  and  rose  tints  right  words. 

in  her  skin.     She  had  the  conscious  pose  More  than  that.     She  knew  that  she 

of  the  acknowledged  beauty  in  a  small  spoke  them.     She  applauded  herself  se- 

town,  for  in  her  old  home.   Ford   City,  crctly  for  her  tact  and  nice  feeling  every 

Kansas,  newspapers  had  ranked  her  with  hour  of  the  day.     Nobody  ever  saw  a 

Helen  of  Troy  and  Rccamier.     But  her  trace  of  vanity  in  the  woman.     But  at 

blue    eyes   were   dull   and    evasive;    she  heart  she  assuredly  knew  her  own  full 

laughed  at  the  end  of  every  sentence,  as  v  lue. 

if  not  sure  of  herself  or  her  companion  After  that  first  day  John  always  be- 

or  of  anything  else.  licved  that  his  Maria  was  as  dear  to  his 

When    silent    she    always    licld    her  mother  as   was  his  own   stupid,   honest 

month   a   little  open.     John   Shore  had  self. 

married  her  a  year  ago  in  Ford  City  and  The  two  women  had  been  together  all 

brought  her  home  in  triumph.  day.     The   morning  they  had   spent  at 

"  Now,   mother,"  he   said,   his   round  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital.    It  was  the  only 

face    red    with    delight,    "  you    have    a  hospital   in    this   little   seaside   town,   of 

dauj^htcr  at  last  1  "  which  the  Shores  were  the  founders  and 
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rulers.  Mrs.  Shore  had  given  half  of 
the  money  to  build  the  hospital  and  had 
coaxed  the  rest  from  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature.  It  was  as  dear  to  her  as 
one  of  her  children.  She  had  pled  with 
men  and  prayed  to  God  for  it.  Every 
day  she  carried  provisions,  bandages, 
jam  and  linen  to  it.  She  knew  every 
nurse  and  patient  in  the  wards.  She 
felt  that  it  was  she  who  had  mothered 
it,  and  no  Saint  Elizabeth,  living  or 
dead. 

They  had  been  shopping  all  afternoon, 
buying  carpets,  curtains  and  the  like  for 
Maria's  house,  into  which  she  had  moved 
last  week.  Mrs.  Shore  was  recklessly 
generous  to  her  new  daughter.  But 
Maria's  thanks  were  brief.  She  yawned 
nervously,  often.  It  sapped  the  strength 
out  of  her  to  be  with  Mrs.  Shore  all  day. 
Her  mind  moved  slowly,  and  fur  her  to 
follow  the  older  woman's  train  of 
thought  was  like  trying  to  catch  heat 
lightning.  Mrs.  Shore's  brief,  joking 
sentences  to-day  had  flashed  new  mean- 
ings on  every  side ;  into  the  snarl  in  the 
hospital's  accounts,  into  the  dyeing  of 
carpets  or  the  shape  of  a  cabinet.  At 
home  Maria  had  always  found  her  even 
more  trying.  There  was  no  subject  on 
earth  or  out  of  it  that  the  Shore  men 
did  not  bring  up  to  overhaul  with 
Frances. 

Now,  Maria  knew  that  in  lord  City 
she  had  been  rt-cknned  a  most  intellectual 
woman.  She  was  able  and  ready  now  to 
(uscuss  all  really  important  subjects:  the 
work  of  her  Chautauqua  circle,  the 
Duchess's  last  novel,  the  new  cut  of 
sleeves.  She  had  closely  observed  iunce 
she  married  Doctor  John  the  set  to 
which  the  Shores  belonged  in  Seal)ur'.''i 
She  knew  all  about  their  descent,  iiu 
and  clothes.  Maria  jutlged  all  human 
beings  by  these  three  essentials  She 
knew  the  ^n'liealogy  of  her  dwii  family, 
the  Pynes,  !)etter  than  slie  did  the  Ten 
(!omman<lments,  and  r>  I  it  a  mat 

ter  of  much  more  iinpo.  i.in» »  .     lUit  th* 
Shores  cared   for  none  of  these  thin^^s 
At    every    meal    they    jerked    her    mind 
from   the   new    star    in   (  )rinn    to 
day's  doiii^H  in   I'arlianienl  or  lli 
from  The  I  la^^'ur,  or  U.  C.  P.  prrfrrrrtl 
Rtock. 

th«  I     anxi 


not  come  to  Frances  for  information  on 
these  matters,  but  for  a  mental  tonic  be- 
fore they  went  out  to  the  day's  work. 
They  were  of  German  descent 
(Deschauer  used  to  be  the  name), 
sluggish,  kindly,  easy-going.  Their 
mother  every  morning  trimmed  their 
lamps  and  put  oil  in  them  and  lighted 
them  for  the  day's  work.  Maria's  little 
soul  and  trivial  mind  were  nagged  by 
the  older  woman's  strength.  Why  did 
John,  now  that  he  had  a  wife,  go  to  his 
mother  in  every  strait?  Maria  saw  that 
there  was  nothing  grave  or  judicial  in 
Frances's  temper  or  mind.  She  laughed 
one  minute  and  cried  the  next.  Yet,  to- 
day, everybody,  from  the  car  conductor 
to  Judge  Paxton,  had  come  to  her 
about  their  own  private  affairs,  and  last 
week,  when  Joe  Potts  shot  his  brother 
and  that  silly  little  Mrs.  Clafton  ran 
away  from  her  husband,  they  both  came 
to  Sirs.  Shore  in  their  horror  of  guilt, 
and  Maria  had  to  confess  that  she  had 
helped  them.  Something  went  from  her 
to  them  which  put  new  life  into  them. 

Maria,    seeing   that    -'  '    so 

much   in   her   life   to  h:.     ren. 

drunkarijs  and  all  the  other  silly,  guilty 
folk  who  followed  her.  wondered  I 
she  could  eat  such  heart)  meals  or  laii..,^ 
over  stupid  ji^kes.  Maria  had  no  sev^t* 
of  humor.  She  seldom  laughe^i 
eyed  the  eMer  woman  now  with  aiiiikc 
and  contempt  ^he  was  a  bore,  a 
nuisance ! 

The  opinion  of  the  little  Western  I 
of  her  new  kinsfolk  '  '  '  ive  ama 

the  Shores  if  they   1  u  it. 

cat  on  the  ru^  niay  not  umlerslaiKl  a 
vvonl  yon  vet  l»er  idea  of  your 

character  i-  ...i.iute  and  clear. 

Dr.  Ji>hn  Shore  met  his  mother  ami 
wife  at  the  corner  and  ttH)k  Maria  h. 
with  him. 
;.t     \fr^     Si.    : 

I  under  the  tr» 

I  II  I  V  'M   "1  !  U'  ll^t  '  ' 

timies  t»>  *la> , 

suit  her  position,     i'hrre  it  n** 

in     thi»se     plain     »lark     >;i»\^ii'»     ^nv 
.,  ,.irs. 

fohn  liftrd  hit  r\  «  aiul  tlatv 
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Molly.  I  never  saw  any  woman  with 
the  peculiar  air  of  distinction — of  high 
breeding — that  my  mother  has." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied !  Per- 
haps you  would  like  me  to  give  up  my 
silks,  and  rig  myself  in  coarse  cloth?" 
snapped  Maria. 

"  Oh,  darling, — you — "  The  rest  was 
whispered,  and  the  pretty  color  and 
smile  flashed  back  into  her  face. 

But  John  was  uneasy.  ''  I'm  afraid, 
Molly,  you  don't  appreciate  mother,"  he 
hesitated.  "  You  mustn't  judge  her  by 
her  clothes.  You  see  she  really  made 
this  family.  My  father  often  says  that. 
Long  ago,  while  we  were  little  chaps, 
his  health  suddenly  gave  way — nerve 
prostration  they  would  call  it  now — and 
she  took  hold  of  the  business,  and  for 
tive  years  she  ran  the  mills.  She  bought 
this  land  here  then,  too,  for  a  trifle,  and 
laid  out  a  village  and  induced  her 
wealthy  friends  to  build  handsome  villas 
and  'make  Seaburgh  the  fashion.  So, 
when  my  father  came  to  himself,  as  one 
might  say,  he  was  a  rich  man  and  could 
give  up  work.  Then  she  used  to  coach 
Bob  and  me  at  school,  and  pushed  us 
into  the  business  we  were  made  for — 
Bob,  the  law,  and  me,  medicine — when 
my  father  wanted  us  to  keep  in  the  mills. 
1  ought  to  have  told  you  the  kind  of 
woman  she  was  before  now,"  he  added 
in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

**  Oh,  it  wasn't  necessary,"  said  Maria 
briskly,  adjusting  her  veil.  ''  I've  al- 
ways been  considered  a  good  judge  of 
character.  One  sees  at  a  glance  that 
Mrs.  Shore  is  a  superior  person.  But 
in  my  opinion,  a  woman  of  her  position 
sliould  wear  stylish  clothes.  When  she 
does  not  she  errs  in  taste.  Of  course,  I 
may  be  wrong,  John.  I'm  from  the 
West,  you  know.  None  of  the  women 
of  my  family  ever  ran  woolen  mills  or 
laid  out  towns,  but  they  always  under- 
stood society  and  costume.  My  mother 
was  noted  as  the  most  elegant  (h'csser  in 
Kansas  City.  I  must  say  that  in  my 
opinion  Mrs.  Shore  is  lacking  in  tliat 
very  essential  point,  dear." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt."  John  stared  about 
vaguely.  "  Yes,  you  might  give  lier  a 
hint,  Molly." 

They  had  come  to  the  gate  ol  their 
own  hoii.sc, 

'*  Your  mother,"  said  Maria,  "  has  or- 


dered vines  to  be  set  out  in  this  front 
yard.  She  says  it  will  look  like  a  bower 
next  summer.  I'm  not  a  bird !  I  don't 
want  to  live  in  a  bower.  I  want  the  sun 
pouring  into  every  room." 

John  looked  at  her  anxiously.  ''  We 
all  think  mother  has  such  good  taste — I 
don't  know,  I'm  sure — A  bower — Well, 
come  in,  dinner  must  be  ready.  Where's 
the  boy?  "  he  shouted  up  the  stairs. 

The  nurse  appeared,  baby  in  arm. 

"  Where  are  his  coral  sleeve  bands, 
Ann,"  said  Maria.  "  And  his  lace  dress? 
Who  put  this  wrapper  and  sacque  on 
him?" 

''  Mrs.  Shore  stopped  on  her  way 
down  street  this  morning,"  said  Ann 
pertly.  ''  She  said  it  was  too  damp  for 
his  neck  and  arms  to  be  bare.  He'd  have 
croup.     I  supposed  she  knew." 

''  Very  well."  Maria  swept  into  her 
own  room  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 
She  hugged  him  when  she  was  alone 
until  he  screamed,  her  pale  eyes  flash- 
ing. He's  my  baby !  This  is  my 
house !  "  she  said.  ''  I  may  not  be  a 
strong-minded  woman,  but  I'll  not  be 
trampled  under  foot  any  longer !  " 

John  came  in.  "  Fire  going?  I'm 
frozen  to  death.  Dinner's  ready.  Bless 
my  soul,  Molly,  what's  the  matter? 
You've  been  crying!  " 

''  No,  no ;  I'm  just  tired."  She 
laughed,  dabbing  her  cheeks  with  the 
baby's  blanket.  Maria  loved  her  hus- 
band. She  did  not  mean  to  worry  him. 
She  would  put  up  with  his  mother's 
meddling.  She  bathed  her  face,  gave 
the  boy  to  Ann,  and  went  in  to  dinner, 
where  she  feigned  an  interest  in  the  anti- 
toxin argument  and  laughed  at  John's 
jokes  in  a  way  which  was  absolutely 
heroic.  For  the  limp  belle  of  Ford  City 
was  human  after  all.  Even  the  most 
boneless  worm  must  have  ground  of  its 
own  in  the  universe  in  which  to  dig  its 
liole. 

Frances,  meanwhile,  had  walked 
briskly  homeward.  The  air  was  clear 
and  frosty;  through  the  windows  of  the 
comfortable  dwellings  which  lined  the 
street  the  red  fire-light  shone  here  and 
there,  and  savory  scents  of  supper  came 
out  into  the  cold.  Sometimes  smiling 
faces  appeared  at  the  windows  and  a 
band  was  waved  to  Frances,  who  nodded 
back  gayly  and  hurried  on.     The  Shore 
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homestead  stood  just  where  the  street 
opened  out  upon  the  beach.  Around  it 
in  an  inclosure  was  a  large  tract  of  that 
ancient  forest  which  edges  the  New  Jer- 
sey coast.  Its  age  is  unknown.  These 
low,  brawny  oaks  and  gnarled  cedars 
were  the  first  growth  of  the  earth  after 
Ocean  County  rose  out  of  the  sea.  Their 
roots  take  hold  of  marl  and  the  skeletons 
of  fishes  dead  before  the  flood.  It  had 
been  Frances  who  had  fenced  them  in 
around  her  home.  No  royal  park  in 
England  or  France,  she  used  to  say, 
could  boast  of  trees  more  ancient  than 
these,  or  with  as  strange  or  significant  a 
history.  She  knew  and  loved  every  one 
of  them  and  she  was  sure  they  knew 
her  and  had  their  own  opinions  about 
her. 

As  she  stood  by  the  gate  she  struck 
the  snow  from  the  branches  of  one  old 
cedar,  gray  bearded  with  lichen,  with 
soft,  friendly  blows  and  that  sudden 
throb  of  happiness  in  her  breast  which 
comes  to  all  of  us  sometimes  from  strong 
vitality  and  sheer  health  of  body  and 
brain.  She  stopped  a  moment,  looking 
down  to  the  beach.  There  had  been  a 
nor'east  storm  and  the  s'urf  rolled  in 
heavily  with  sullen  thunder.  Red  lights 
flamed  up  behind  the  hills  in  the  west. 
She  could  have  a  happy  half-hour  on  the 
beach  before  dinner  alone  and  in  quiet. 
There  were  dull  souls  who  cared  nothing 
for  Nature.  She  thanked  God  that  her 
soul  was  not  dull. 

She  turned  to  go  down  and  then 
stopped,  remembering  that  her  husband 
would  be  alone,  and  that  he  liked  that 
half-hour's  gossip  alone  with  her  in  the 
evening.  She  reminded  herself  that  in  the 
thirty  years  of  her  married  life  she  had 
never  once  for  her  own  comfort  cheated 
him  of  a  moment's  pleasure.  She  turned, 
but  at  that  moment  the  bells  of  St.  John's 
rang  the  Angelas.  Frances  stoo<l  still. 
She  felt  that  she  was  too  really  devout 
a  woman  to  race  alofig  when  the  hearts 
of  so  many  pious  folk  were  lifted  in 
prayer.  As  she  waited  she  thought  of 
that  other  woman  called  of  (jod  to  >(ivc 
the  world  its  helper,  and  of  how  as  He 
.suffered  and  died  the  swortj  had  piennl 
hrr  Hfjiil  also 

Hail.  Mary  !  Hleised  art  thou  aintinj; 
women  I  "  ihe  said,  the  tears  coniini;  to 
her  eyes. 


When  the  bell  ceased  she  still  stood 
thinking.  "  I,  too !  "  she  muttered  with 
a  complacent  smile.  ''  I've  done  the  best 
I  could,  Lord." 

And  her  best  had  not  been  mean  or 
despicable  either,  she  thought.  It  had 
been  no  little  thing  to  found  this  town, 
to  nurse  an  unable,  weak  man,  to  make 
men  of  her  boys,  to  run  the  mills — even 
the  hospital  was  a  monument  to  her  abil- 
ity and  her  generosity.  Her  life,  she 
felt,  had  been  able  and  helpful  beyond 
that  of  most  women — or  men.  It  would 
really  only  be  fair  that  there  should  be 
some  recognition  of  it  by  Whoever  ruled 
ttungs  yonder,  she  thought,  looking  con- 
fidently into  the  yellow  sunset.  Many 
people  had  some  triumph  in  their  old 
age — no  doubt  as  a  sign  of  God's  ap- 
proval— great  wealth  or  fame,  or  happi- 
ness came  to  them.  Or  they  went  out  of 
life  victoriously — Elijah  was  carried 
away  in  a  chariot. 

She  walked  on,  half  smiling,  as  she 
wondered  in  what  way — long  hence,  in 
her  extreme  old  age,  as  Death  inevitably 
approached — God  would  signify  His 
approval  of  her,  so  that  everybody  would 
know. 

But  she  must  go  home  and  read  the 
evening  paper  to  Hugh. 

As  she  walked  across  the  beach  she 
remembered  the  old  fable  of  Juno  when 
she  took  on  the  disguise  of  a  peasant 
woman  to  do  homely  work  for  inferior 
c  Teatures. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  down  in  the 
secret  depths  of  her  soul  Frances  looked 
upon  Hugh  as  an  inferior.     He  had  no 
'  ^'  *  otion ;  he  was 

Miest  and  kind 
Ihey  had  been  children  together;  he  had 
always  loved  her 

Once  she  had  niet  the  man  who  she 
knew  was  createtl  to  be  her  mate.  He 
had  passed  out  of  her  sight  forever  and 
hail  n.        '  '  her.     Sh     '     '         med 

fiugh  ...  I  given  t*_  •  last 

tithe  of  duty,  but  she  ne\tr  had  ctftted 
to  secretly  pay  '  *  to  Gameaux  in 

I  her. 
In   the   tension  of  her  ^t 

now    it    flash' 
was  leaving  i 

!itand  hit  neeil  of  her      He  i 

and — she  would  antwer 
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Yonder — and  she  looked  into  the  far 
retreating  twilight — he  would  wait  for 
her. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened. 

The  call  came. 

Not  from  the  great  revolting  sea,  nor 
the  sunset,  nor  even  the  moaning  wind. 
The  whole  matter  was  beyond  words 
commonplace  and  small.  She  had  turned 
into  a  street,  and,  passing  an  alley, 
frowned  as  she  noticed  some  tubs  of 
garbage,  when  a  chill  lighter  than  a 
breath  touched  her  chest.  She  stopped 
short,  looking  around.  Then  a  voice, 
which  she  had  not  heard  for  thirty  years, 
spoke  quietly  to  her. 

"  Now  !  "  it  said ;  "  Frances,  now !  " 

When  Mrs.  Shore  came  to  herself  she 
was  standing  in  the  night  far  down  the 
beach,  calling  again  and  again  the  name 
of  a  man.  It  was  not  that  of  her  hus- 
band. 

They  had  a  fam^ily  party  at  dinner 
that  night,  and  waited  a  long  time  on 
Mrs.  Shore.  When  she  came  in  she  was 
as  exquisitely  dressed  and  gay  as  usual. 
But  there  was  a  deadly  pallor  on  her 
face. 

Will,  who  was  a  keen-sighted  fellow 
and  his  mother's  boy,  took  her  aside. 

"  Something  is  wrong,"  he  said. 
"What  is  it?    Tell  me,  dear." 

''  Nothing.  I  felt  a  little  chill  on  the 
beach.  It  is  nothing.  Come  here,  Will." 
She  walked  to  the  window  and  stood 
looking  into  the  dark. 

"  What  is  it,  mother?  "  He  took  her 
hand  and  stroked  it  gently. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about — 
Jeanie." 

He  dropped  her  hand  and  drew  back. 
'  No,"  he  said  sternly.  "  No ;  better  not, 
mother.  That's  over.  I  gave  her  up  as 
you  wished.  I  understand.  It  would 
never  have  done.  It  would  have  made 
you  and  father  wretched.  Her  people 
are  vulgar — impossible.  She — But  it 
doesn't  matter  what  she  is.  I've  given 
her  up." 

Mrs.  Shore  tried  to  smile  gayly,  "  She 
is  a  good,  innocent  child  and  you  love 
her.  That  is  all  we  should  have  thought 
of.  Never  mind  her  people.  Marry  the 
woman  you  love,  Will;  I'll  straighten 
out  the  difficulty  with  your  father.  I'll 
talk  to  you  to-morrow.     But — for  God's 


sake,  boy,  marry  the  woman  you  love !  " 

A  moment  later  she  went  to  Hugh 
with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  giving  him  an 
affectionate  pat  on  the  shoulders.  He 
nodded  kindly. 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Shore  brought 
Jeanie  Wood  home  for  a  visit.  Her  en- 
gagement to  Will  had  been  announced. 
She  was  a  pretty  child  with  sincere,  ten- 
der, eyes,  and  Frances  petted  her  as  she 
never  had  Maria. 

''  I  want  to  show  you  all  my  little  ways 
of  housekeeping,"  she  said  to  her  one 
day — "  the  ways  Mr.  Shore  and  Will 
prefer,  in  case,  when  you  come  to  us,  I 
should  go  away — for  a  while." 

Jeanie  smiled,  with  an  anxious  frown. 
That  evening  she  asked  Will :  "  Must  we 
live  here  when  we  are  married  ?  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  your  father.  But  Mrs. 
Shore — It  would  be  like  hobnobbing 
with  Madame  de  Stael  or  an  Em- 
press— " 

Will  stared  at  her,  "  Why,  mother's 
a  real  sport!  There's  nobody  Fm  as 
intimate  with.    You  don't  know  her." 

But  he  was  anxious  after  that.  It 
might  be  better  that  he  and  Jeanie  should 
go  away.  Mother  certainly  was  pe- 
culiar, if  you  didn't  know  her — 

Mrs.  Shore  quietly  made  ready  the 
house  for  the  young  couple.  "  Mr. 
Shore's  apartments,"  she  said  to  the  up- 
holsterer, "  will  not  be  altered.  But  I 
am  going  away,  and  you  will  refurnish 
my  rooms  for  my  son's  wife." 

She  looked  forward  to  this  going 
away  as  to  a  great  tragedy  and  triumph. 
Her  husband  watched  her  silently.  Did 
he  suspect  that  Death  had  her  by  the 
hand,  she  asked  herself  sometimes,  pac- 
ing up  and  down  her  room.  Did  he 
guess  that  she  had  been  called  by  the 
man  destined  to  be  her  master  when  life 
began  ? 

Sometimes,  looking  about  the  room, 
she  saw  the  thousand  little  trifles  which 
Hugh  had  slowly  gathered  to  make  her 
life  easy  and  pleasant.  He  had  loved 
her  greatly — in  his  way. 

Then  for  a  moment  his  way  seemed 
the  best  and  dearest  thing  on  earth. 

What  could  she  do  out  yonder  with- 
out Hugh  ? 

But  had  she  not  been  called  ? 

The  end  came,  suddenly. 

Her  brother  George  came  down  from 
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New  York  bringing  much  gossip,  polit- 
ical and  literary.  He  was  a  very  talka- 
tive man. 

''  This  is  a  sad  thing  about  Garneaux," 
he  said  as  they  sat  about  the  fire  in  the 
evening. 

Hugh  glanced  quickly  at  his  wife,  but 
said  nothing. 

"  A  man  so  helpful  to  the  world — a 
great  scientist,"  said  George. 

'*  Philip  Garneaux  is  dead,"  said 
Frances  slowly,  as  if  reciting  a  lesson. 
She  rose  pale  and  trembling.  ''  He  died 
on  the  tenth  of  this  month  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  Angelus  had  just 
rung." 

"Dead?  Not  a  bit  of  it!"  said 
George  with  an  unpleasant  laugh. 
''  Pity  he  hadn't  died.  Everybody  al- 
ways knew  Garneaux's  moral  character 
was  rotten  to  the  core,  but  it  has  come 
out  now  that  he  was  actually  married  to 
two  women.  He  had  to  put  off  at  night 
for  Brazil  or  he  would  have  gone  to  the 
penitentiary." 

Mrs.  Shore  sat  down.  She  did  not 
hear  what  it  was  they  said.  Hugh  was 
silent.  He  looked  at  her  furtively  now 
and  then.  She  knew  that  he  did  it.  Did 
he  understand?  She  had  made  a  dream 
out  oi  her  own  vanity  and  worshiped  it 


all  of  her  life,  blind  to  the  man — better 
than  all  men — who  loved  her.  Her 
dream  was  a  sham,  God  had  given  her  a 
reality. 

She  went  out  of  the  room  presently 
and  did  not  come  back  that  night. 

Mrs.  Shore  made  some  changes  the 
next  day,  arranging  that  Will  and  his 
wife  should  go  to  a  house  of  their  own. 

"  Your  father  and  I  will  need  our 
home  to  ourselves,"  she  said  to  them. 

"  You  are  not  going  away  as  you  said, 
then  ?  "  asked  Jeanie. 

"  No,  not  now,"  she  said. 

After  that  the  family  vaguely  felt  that 
Frances  had  lost  the  backbone  of  her 
character.  Her  brother  said  bluntly  that 
it  was  her  conceit  that  was  gone.  What- 
ever it  was,  they  loved  her  better  with- 
out it.  How  much  her  husband  knew 
of  her  real  story  she  never  could  tell. 
She  thought  his  silence  was  heroic,  and 
loved  him  the  more  for  it.  She  threw 
now  all  the  longing  and  passion  of  her 
dreams  into  her  love  for  him. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  real 
Frances  Shore  was  born  again  to  life. 
Not  until  middle  age — old  age  some- 
times— do  we  see  the  difference  between 
our  dreams  and  the  realities  which  God 
gives  us. 

Philaoblphia,  Pa. 


A  Reckoning 

BY     THEODORE     ROBERTS 


["Theru    will    i-uiiit'    a    rfrKoniiii:    wltli 
1)1(1  enemy,  who  has  Mtoud  In  the  path  at  Id 

KAIITUMHKY.] 

Yk  who  w<jul(l  reckon  with  England — 

Yf  who  would  sweep  the  sea^ 
Of  the  flaK  that  Rodney  nailed  aloft 

And  Nelson  tUnig  to  the  hreczc 
Count  well  your  -hips,  and  your  men, 

Count  well  your  horse,  and  your  guns 
I*'f)r  they  who  reckon   v\    '     ''      "I 

Must  reckon  with  V.uy 
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Yc  who  would  roll  to  warfare 
Your  hordes  of  peasants  and  ilave'* 

To  crii  '    ''  '       ■ 

.\iul 
Vtsi  well  your  b'ood  and  your  metal. 

Count  well  your  tri>op^    ,     t        ,^  nun*. 
For  thrv  who  !>4ttle  with  i  I 

Mukt  war  with  a  M<>»hrr  ■  >oiia. 
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The  Pension  Bureau 


BY  E.  F.  VARE* 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Pensions 


INTO  the  Pension  Bureau  flows  an  un- 
ending river  of  woe.  Each  mail 
brings  its  burden  of  distress,  and  the 
volume  of  the  river  can  be  realized  when 
it  is  known  that  over  five  million  pieces 
of  mail  are  handled  by  the  Bureau  an- 
nually. Its  Mail  Division  is  as  large  as 
the  post  office  system  of  some  of  the  mi- 
nor cities  of  the  country,  about  40  clerks 
being  employed  in  that  division  alone. 

Who  write  all  these  letters  to  the  Bu- 
reau? They  come  from  many  sources. 
The  United  States  Government  has  near- 
ly a  million  pensioners.  Many  of  these 
have  requests  and  many  have  grievances 
to  present  to  the  Bureau.  Then  there  are 
over  20,000  pension  attorneys,  who  carry 
on  business  with  the  Bureau,  mainly  by 
correspondence.  There  are  about  200 
traveling  examiners  looking  after  the 
scattered  work  of  the  office  and  reporting 
daily.  There  are  4,500  physicians  who 
make  and  report  200,000  medical  exam- 
inations every  year.  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  Congressional  correspond- 
ence. There  are  nearly  15,000  new  ap- 
plications for  pensions  per  month.  There 
is  an  enormous  correspondence  from  out- 
side sources  setting  forth  the  griefs  and 
sufferings  of  soldiers  and  widows,  de- 
pendent mothers  and  dependent  children, 
as  well  as  the  never  ending  stream  of 
fault-finding  from  the  120,000  persons 
whose  claims  are  annually  rejected. 
1'hese,  together  with  unceasing  calls  for 
reports  concerning  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors, concerning  pensioners  of  other 
wars,  the  deaths  of  relatives,  guardian- 
ships, mistakes,  make  a  sum  total  that  is 
exceedingly  perplexing  to  handle.  All  of 
this  mail  passes  through  the  well  defined 
and  carefully  systematized  channels  of 
the  Bureau,  and  while  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  in  a  brief  article  to  show  how  all 
this  is  done  or  the  methods  by  which  the 
correspondence  receives  progressive 
treatment  until  the  end  is  reached,  yet  it 
is  achieved   by  a  system   in   which   the 

•  From  an  Intervlpw  for  Tmh  Indbphndhnt. 


1,500  clerks  in  the  building  take  each  a 
part.  The  system  is  wonderful  in  its  ac- 
curacy and  constantly  increasing  in  effi- 
ciency. In  the  following  pages  the  meth- 
ods are  briefly  outlined,  and  the  accom- 
panying diagram  represents  in  a  general 
way  the  track  and  path  of  an  army  claim 
through  the  Bureau. 

First  Steps. — When  a  pension  claim 
first  enters  the  Bureau  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  declaration,  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
the  claimant  and  two  identifying  wit- 
nesses, the  name  of  the  attorney,  if  any, 
being  shown  in  the  body  of  the  declara- 
tion. It  is  received  in  the  Mail  Division, 
where  the  date  of  its  receipt  in  the  Bu- 
reau is  stamped  thereon.  It  is  then  sent 
to  the  Law  Division  for  examination  as 
to  whether  the  attorney  appointed  by  the 
claimant  appears  on  the  list  of  recognized 
attorneys  authorized  to  practice  before 
the  Bureau.  If  so  recognized,  it  is  so 
certified ;  if  not,  a  letter  is  written  to  the 
attorney  explaining  what  is  necessary  for 
him  to  do  to  qualify.  The  declaration  is 
then  forwarded  to 

The  Record  Division. — Here  the  claim 
is  examined  to  determine  whether  it  is 
properly  signed  and  executed,  and  wheth- 
er the  officer  before  whom  it  was  made 
was  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
for  general  purposes.  If  the  magistrate 
uses  a  seal,  and  the  same  is  affixed  to  the 
jurat,  further  verification  is  not  required. 
In  this  division  is  a  list  of  officers,  not 
using  a  seal,  who  are  authorized  to  act, 
and  before  the  declaration  leaves  the  di- 
vision it  is  made  complete  by  the  claimant 
in  all  respects.  When  its  regularity  is  es- 
tablished the  claim  is  then  jacketed,  num- 
bered and  recorded. 

A  record  is  kept  by  companies  and  reg- 
iments, and  also  alphabetically  by  a  three- 
letter  coniljination.  Thus,  if  the  name  of 
an  applicant  is  Webster,  an  entry  is  made 
under  the  combination  Web,  and  so  on. 
Careful  search  of  the  records  is  made  to 
show  wlicthcr  a  prior  claim  has  ever  been 
filed   on   account   of   the   service   of  the 
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same  soldier.  If  so,  the  claim  is  consoli- 
dated with  the  papers  in  the  prior  applica- 
tion, and  it  often  happens  that  two  or 
more  persons  claim  to  be  the  same  sol- 
dier's widow.  There  have  been  as  many 
as  three  claims  made  by  three  different 
women,  each  claiming  as  the  widow  of 
the  same  soldier.  Frequently  the  wife  of 
a  soldier,  having  separated  from  him  and 
supposing  him  dead,  tiles  a  claim  as  his 
widow,  but  the  investigation  of  the  Bu- 
reau finds  him  alive  and  drawing  his  pen- 
sion himself.  Sonu'timcs  the  same  W(jm- 
an  claims  two  pensions  on  account  of  her 
marriage  to  and  the  death  of  two  or  more 
soldiers ;  sometimes  she  claims  as  the 
widow  of  (jne  soldier  and  as  the  depend- 
ent mother  of  another.  Sometitiics  it  also 
happens  that  where  a  soldier  served  in 
two  different  regiments  ♦■"••  ••  oman  ap- 
plies on  account  of  one  and  an- 
other woman  on  account  of  the  other 
service.  These  are  some  of  ft  my 
conijilications  that  arise  in  the  <  iia 
tion  of  claims  in  the  Kecord  nivision; 
but  with  the  system  now  in  vogue  the 
125  clerk*!  rrn|>loyrd  therein  seldom  mukr 


an  error  in  the  recording  and  numbering 
of  claims ;  and  under  it  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  two  pensions  to  be  issued 
to  the  same  person,  or  two  pensions  to  be 
issued  for  the  same  service,  for  no  one 
may  draw  two  pensions. 

After  the  circuit  of  the  Record  Divi- 
sion the  claim  is  then  ready  for 

The  Fens  I       ''  * "         *    a. 

tions  for  pen ;hc 

Bureau  are  divided  into  classes  by  Stale 
organizations  and   for  !   to  one  of 

the  five  adjutlic"-   ■  >  •     which 

they   projjerly    1  .  liion* 
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worth  this  information  is  speedily  fur- 
nished, and  the  case  returned  to  the  ex- 
aminer, who  sends  an  order  to  the  soldier 
to  appear  before  a  certain  medical  board 
for  examination  that  the  facts  of  his  case 
and  his  physical  condition  at  the  time 
may  be  determined.  When  received  the 
surgeon's  report  becomes  a  part  of  the 
record  in  the  case,  and  a  call  is  then  made 
upon  the  claimant's  attorney,  if  he  has 
one,  and  if  not  upon  the  claimant  him- 
self, for  the  necessary  evidence  to  estab- 
lish his  claim.  In  a  case  where  a  widow 
or  dependent  relative  is  involved  such  a 
call  is  made  immediately  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  report  which  gives  the  mili- 
tary and  medical  history  of  the  soldier. 

When  the  evidence  is  all  in  the  ad- 
judicating division  admits  or  rejects  the 
claim,  then  the  functions  of  tlje  division 
in  the  particular  case  ceases  and  the  ex- 
aminer prepares  a  brief  of  the  same  for 
submission  to . 

The  Board  of  Review. — This  is  a  sort 
of  Supreme  Court  of  the  Pension  Bu- 


reau, and  consists  of  reviewers  and  re- 
reviewers.  After  leaving  the  adjudicat- 
ing division  the  papers  of  the  applicants, 
made  up  of  affidavits  and  depositions  of 
witnesses,  are  passed  on  to  the  reviewers 
in  bundles  of  twenty-five  and  fifty.  The 
reviewer  goes  over  all  of  the  evidence, 
and  enters  his  decision  on  what  is  called 
the  "  brief- face  "  that  goes  with  the  case. 
If  the  case  is  legally  established  he  ap- 
proves it  for  admission,  indicating  on  the 
face  of  the  brief  the  particular  disabilities 
shown  by  the  proof.  If  the  claim  has  no 
merit,  or  cannot  be  proved,  the  reviewer 
enters  up  a  rejection,  giving  fully  the 
grounds  of  such  action.  The  case  is  then 
passed  over  to  a  re-reviewer,  who  makes 
a  critical  examination  of  all  the  evidence, 
both  legal  andjnedical,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  see  that  every  point  in  the  case  is  cov- 
ered by  competent  and  sufficient  evidence. 
As  the  reviewers  act  for  the  Commission- 
er, they  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  weight 
and  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  establish  a 
claim.     If  the  re-reviewer  concurs  in  the 
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finding  of  the  reviewer  the  case  is  said  to 
be  legally  established,  or  is  finally  re- 
jected. When  the  reviewer  and  the  re- 
reviewer  find  that  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  they  return  the  case  to  the  ad- 
judicating division,  indicating  their  ob- 
jections to  taking  final  action  and  sug- 
gesting what  further  steps  should  be 
taken  by  the  examiners.  The  Board  of 
Review  also  has  authority  to  refer  the 
claim  for  special  examination  to  deter- 
mine its  merits  by  inquiry  through  a  spe- 
cial examiner. 

If  medical  action  is  necessary  the  case 
goes  to 

The  Medical  Division. — In  this  divi- 
sion there  are  also  medical  examiners 
and  reviewers.  The  case  is  passed  over 
to  a  medical  examiner,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  fix  the  rate  to  which  the  claimant  is 
entitled.  Another  medical  reviewer  then 
goes  over  the  case,  and  if  he  agrees  with 
the  first  examiner  the  medical  action  is 
complete.  Many  questions  of  a  medical 
character  arise  in  these  cases,  all  of  which 
are  decided  by  the  medical  examiners  and 
reviewers  under  the  direction  of  the  Med- 
ical Referee.  In  the  progress  of  a  claim 
through  the  Board  of  Review,  or  the 
Medical  Division,  if  the  reviewer  and  re- 


reviewer,  or  the  medical  examiner  and 
medical  reviewer,  fail  to  agree  in  their 
hndings  the  case  goes  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Board  of  Review  or  to  the  Medical  Ref- 
eree, as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  and  the  question  is  th-^n  finally 
decided  by  such  a  chief,  his  decision  be- 
ing binding  upon  the  reviewer.  The 
rules,  however,  provide  for  an  appeal  by 
the  reviewer,  or  the  re-reviewer,  from  the 
decision  of  his  chief  to  the  Commissioner, 
whose  decision  when  rendered  is  final. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  no  com- 
bination of  clerks  could  possibly  be  or- 
ganized, or  any  arrangement  made,  by 
which  a  claim  without  merit  could  be 
fraudulently  decided  or  railroaded 
through  the  Bureau  without  a  full  exam- 
ination. Xo  examiner,  reviewer,  re-re- 
viewer, medical  examiner,  or  medical  re- 
vievVer  knows  before  hand  what  particular 
cases  will  be  assigned  to  him  for  exam- 
ination, and  if  a  mistake  is  made  by  one 
of  the  persons  handling  a  case,  it  is  sure 
to  be  detected  sooner  or  later.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  safeguard  now  provided  by 
the  Bureau :  in  all  cases  invo'  '  i  first 
payment  in  excess  of  one  th  ... 1  dol- 
lars a  still  further  review  is  made  by  the 
Commissioner,   who  has   a   special   staff 
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"■^TIIT  1   .tno'irg  ■- ,  cv  j1  i-uK  Hid  Coaijdcncc  til  yoi;r  Pan : 
^  i      1     tK'c  Prclr  %  conftitutc  and  i^.ppoint  you  to  be 

ta  «!:  Fjving  Csnip  for  the  MiddiL  States  'f  AmcriCa,  for  the  Prolci^tion  o(  the  iiul  St>ucs  aguiufl  all  \\(S'\k 
r  •.;;;,■...     and  for  the  Defence  a'-d  efi"U  ihirg  of  American  Lib^riv       ""'  '    ,i  f  >'_•  uittfulK  o 

ujcha-ge  the  Dury- of  ^     ''/   '        '  ^>-- -..,»,  •' 

---  "•■-  '  performing  a!'  XL'  i  ^'  ot  1t>ii  ^^  fl  cicdnto  i>v' 

.viio^.  v  CO  ih. '..•,■  charge  anJ  req  i  'c  tifj  ,'   i.^  5  and  Soldiers  ur.ct;  %Cor  Cctnnn  J,   to  be  obedient  to 
\ci.''»prder-.  a-i    ; , , , -f-Vi , /^       >       v       ',  And  you  art  to  cLiliTc  «id  Jollot%  tuv.h  Orders  and 

15 -r-.  I    35,  as  voi;  inal'    r€::;'vc   f-  H.  i    n..r.uon   during  thc'r   ^  '^'onij  ii.m   'I  c  G(  vcrnment  Ow. 

'  a  the  Couiicij  ot   ..a.cty'  ,  this  State,  or  air,  oJdi  %6ur  fupvUor  CiBcl.!^,  ao  .rding   ut 

......ijlme  ci  War,  in  Porfi:.^  t  cf  thcTruft  rcpoicd  in  you,      Tife  <  ommiiilon  tocOD^nvc 

revoked  by  the  Govcr-nned  ^v.s>  tllablifhiiig  for  this  State,  thrCJuucii  of  Sikty,  cr  by  tl  1- 
\  -jccceding  Convention. 
I  ^  ■  By  Order  J ihe  C.Ki.    ,".1 
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An  Original  Commission  Signed  by  Benjamin  Franlclin  in  September,  1776,  Filed  in  the  Pension  Bureau 
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of  five  men,  who  devote  their  time  to  ex- 
amining these  cases  and  who  bring  them 
to  his  personal  attention  for  final  action. 

When  the  legal  and  medical  findings 
have  been  taken  in  a  case  it  is  forwarded 
to  a  corps  of  raters,  who  give  it  a  critical 
examination  to  determine  whether  the 
rates  are  proper  and  are  such  as  are  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  the  raters  also  fix  the 
amount  of  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  at- 
torney. It  is  then  carried  to  the  Certifi- 
cate Division,  where  the  certificate  is 
written  and  all  necessary  papers  pertain- 
ing to  its  payment  are  prepared.  High 
payment  certificates  are  signed  by  the 
Commissioner's  own  hand.  The  others 
are  stamped  with  his  signature  by  a  clerk 
flesignatcd  for  that  work,  who  keeps  the 
stamp  under  lock  and  key.  The  certifi- 
cates also  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  are  not  valid  unless 
the  seal  of  the  Department  is  impressed 
thereon. 

Pensions  are  made  payable  through 
VAghleen  Pension  Aji^cncies,  located  in 
rli ff crcnt  parts  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  is  divided  into  "agency 
districts,"  and  all  pensioners  living  in  a 
certain  district  are  paid  at  the  agency  lo- 
cated therein.  Pension  certificates  and 
orders  to  inscribe  the  names  of  pension- 


ers on  the  rolls  are  sent-  to  the  proper 
agents,  who  make  up  vouchers  and  send 
them  with  the  certificates  to  the  pension- 
ers. The  attorney  in  the  case  is  notified 
of  the  allowance  of  the  claim  and  the 
amount  of  fee  that  will  be  paid  him  by  the 
pension  agent. 

When  a  claim  is  rejected  the  claimant 
has  the  right  to  enter  an  appeal  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Such  an 
appeal  is  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  has  a  force  of  40 
men  engaged  in  looking  up  these  appeal 
cases,  which  number  many  thousands.  If 
the  Pension  Bureau  is  overruled  the  case 
is  then  returned  to  it  for  such  further  ac- 
tion as  may  be  indicated  in  the  decision 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary.  When  final 
action  has  been  taken  in  an  admitted 
claim  the  papers  are  filed  under  its  cer- 
tificate number  in  the  "  admitted  files." 
I  f  rejected,  the  proper  notice  is  sent  to 
the  claimant  and  attorney,  and  the  papers 
are  returned  to  the  files  of  the  proper  ad- 
judicating divisions.  vSome  remarkably 
interesting  papers  of  historic  value  have, 
in  establishing  j^ension  claims,  been 
l)laced  on  file  in  the  Bureau  during  the 
time  in  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
nu'iit  has  jjcen  paying  pensions.  Among 
Ihcni  is  an  Original  Commission,  issued 
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to  John  Jemison  by  Benjamin  Franklin ; 
an  Original  Application  for  bounty  land 
executed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1855 ; 
an  Original  Discharge  Certificate  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  George  Washing- 
ton ;  an  Original  Commission  signed  by 
John  Hancock,  another  one  bearing 
Thomas  Jefferson's  signature;  a  written 
permit  signed  by  Benedict  Arnold  at 
Crown  Point  in  August,  1776,  besides 
many  others  carrying  equally  distin- 
guished names. 

The  Personnel  of  the  Bureau. — The 
employees  of  the  Pension  Bureau  consist 
of  1,367  men  and  347  women,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  have  proven  their  efficiency 
by  long  service.  Thrre  is  a  pay  day  of 
the  clerks  twice  per  month.  These  pay- 
ments are  superintended  bv  a  woman  of 
unusual  ability.  She  has  the  remarkable 
faculty  of  knowing  the  face,  name,  rank 
and  signature  of  every  employee  in  the 
Bureau,  and  there  ran  be  no  **  padding  " 
of  the  pay  roll,  nor  can  any  one  draw  the 
|)ay  of  another  employee.  She  is  immedi- 
ately notified  of  all  apf)ointments.  resig- 
nations and  separations  from  the  srrvicf, 
am!  she  makes  it  her  duty  to  t>ecomr  cog- 
nizant of  all  new  employees  She  suf^r- 
vises  all  pavnirnts,  anri  in  fn.inv  milli«»fis 
of  <IoIIars  she  has  made  no  mistake  The 
(>rr>rnoti(>n  lyitcni  of  the  Bureau  is  t>ASctl 


on  merit,  and  about  250  promotions  are 
made  annually. 

The  Pensioners  and  the  Money  Paid 
to  Them. — The  number  of  pension 
claims    adjudicated    now    r  '>    1,000 

per  day.     The  number  of  ........ates  is- 
sued during  the  last  calendar  year  was 
152,000,   but   the  greater  part  of   these 
were  increases  from  six       -^  *  or  ten  c!^' 
lars.     The  number  of  '        .,    als  " — :    i 
is  to  say,  the  number  of  pensions  granted 

to  those  who  had  never  before  been  \ 

sioned — was s!'-^"^'»  less  than  the  numUi 
of  deaths  of  [  crs  during  the  year 

The  loss  to  the  roll  by  death,  and  other 
causes,  in  i()03,  was  47,388,  or,  i- 

words,  about  4I4  per  cent.    Owin^ 

increased  death  rate,  the  losses  to  the 
roll  during  the  present  year  will  be  about 
51,000  :-••  '   ners. 

Tlie  I  1  of  old  soldiers  who  would 

be  living  on  the  first  of  Tuly.  I<XV|.  were 
by    '  ''      000         '       '    "      '    '■ 

sold; ..    :e  out  v  .  \\ 

arc  still  alive;  this  seents  a' 

ble,   as  almost    forty   vri-         isc 

sifice   that   event       The   a\ 

these   living    soldiers   oti    !•  «    , 

was  65  years,  there  h- 

under  f' 

in  the  lu  .., w.      : 

i.iovrrnnienc)    there    were 
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diers  of  the  war  of  the  Sixties  who  are 
not  yet  sixty  years  of  age.  Had  there 
been  no  further  pension  legislation  or 
rulings,  there  would  have  been,  on  that 
date,  690,000  of  these  old  soldiers  on  the 
pension  roll,  of  whom  the  death  rate  for 
the  next  year  would  have  been  4.17  per 
cent.  At  that  time  there  were  at  least 
260,000  widows  on  the  roll. 

These  widows,  together  with  the  pen- 
sioners from  the  Spanish  War,  anc  those 
of  the  regular  army,  will  keep  the  pension 
roll  for  a  couple  of  years  yet  engrossed 
with  the  names  of  about  a  million  pen- 
sioners, which  roll  may  be  augmented 
with  the  names  of  new  pensioners  who 
will  come  to  it  by  the  recent  age  order. 
The  number  of  special  pensions  pertain- 
ing to  the  Civil  War  which  Congress  has 
passed  are,  in  round  numbers,  about  12,- 


000.  The  amount  that  has  been  paid  out 
for  the  last  five  years,  including  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  Bureau  itself,  has 
been  approximately  $142,000,000  an- 
nually, but  it  is  well  to  remember  in  this 
connection  that  practically  all  of  the 
money  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment pays  to  its  old  soldiers  immediately 
passes  into  the  general  circulation  of  the 
country. 

The  Service  Pension. — The  new  pen- 
sioners who  will  come  on  the  roll  through 
the  ruling  known  as  "  Bureau  Order  78  " 
will,  without  doubt,  somewhat  increase 
the  roll.  Pensions,  as  now  administered, 
are  of  two  classes,  those  which  come 
under  what  is  known  as  the  "  Old  Law  " 
and  under  what  is  known  as  the  "  New 
Law."  In  the  former  the  disabilities 
must  have  occurred  in  the  army  service 
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in  line  of  duty,  and  the  pension  rate  is  averaged  fifty-five  years  of  age.     Time 

from  $6  to  $ioo  monthly.     Under  the  passed  and  the  main  body  of  this  army  in 

"  New  Law  "  the  disabilities  may  have  five  years  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty, 

occured  since  the  service,  if  not  of  vicious  the  head  of  the  column  sixty-five,  and  the 

origin,  and  carry  a  rate  of  from  $6  to  advanced  guard  sixty-eight.    Each  year's 

$12  per  month  to  those  who  have  served  experience  showed  that  many  of  the  sol- 

the   requisite   length   of  time.      "  Order  diers   were   disabled   at   sixty,   and   that 

78  "   applies   only  to  the  "  New   Law,"  most  of  them  were  one-half  disabled  at 

which  is  the  statute  of  June  27th,  1890,  sixty-two,  and  were  more  disabled  still 

modified  by  the  law  of  May  9th,  1900.  at  sixty-five  and  sixty-eight,  while  there 

This  law  pensions  the  soldier  only   for  were  scarcely  any  at  seventy  who  were 

disabilities  which  incapacitate  him  from  not  totally  disabled   for  earning  a  sufH 


earnmg  a  support 
by  manual  labor. 
In  every  case  the 
pensionable  infirm- 
ity must  be  bodily. 
Mental  infirmity  is 
not  considered  ex- 
cept as  it  affects 
the  power  to  earn 
a  support  by  man- 
ual labor.  And  no 
matter  what  the 
mental  power  is 
the  soldier  is  pen- 
sioned on  his  bod- 
ily d  i  s  a  b  i  1  i  t  ies. 
Such  is  and  long 
has  been  the  law 
of  Congress.  Un- 
der "Order  7S>'' 
no  one  but  an  old 
soldier  is  affected. 
It  does  not  include 
widows,  minors  or 
dependent  parents. 
Those  who  a  r  t- 
receiving     a     pen- 


port  by  manual  la- 
bor. The  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  fur- 
ther showed  be- 
yond dispute  that 
almost  no  soldier 
of  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  but  could 
prove  by  medical 
examination,  and 
to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  neighbors, 
that  he  was  one- 
half  disabled.  It 
was  another  proof 
of  the  fact  which 
1  ^•-:  s  iLt.  !\-;'vat- 
c...      ^icii.'^'iiiliaicd 

that  service  in  the 
army  bumeil  the 
candle  at  both 
ends,  that  it  short- 
ened life  in  youth 
and  shortened  it  in 


The  Cuurt  uf  the   Pension   Bureau   Building.     The 

Inaui;ar:il  Balls  are  held  In  thla  cuurt.     Ordi-  , 

rittiily    the    major   part   of   thU   floor   apace    Is      ^>ld  age.    buch  pen- 
tilled  with  tti**  cases  sions  have  been  the 

l)olicy  of  our  Gov- 
sion  of  $12  or  more  do  not  conic  withiii  us     ciiiukiu  iti«»>e\\^     i.   ..  .   1   .  ..  1  .j 

limitations,  as  no  one  can  receive  more    its  Hag.      1         nine  \(  ^c 

than  one  pension  at  the  same  time,  and    Congress  fimnd  that  the  veterans  o!  the 
the  order  does  not  provide  for  a  second     Mexican   War   were   ;  •  at    the 

j)ension  in  addition  to  the  onr  now   rv      age  of  sixty-two.     Tl'  '   ..i.^^s 

ceived.  work,  but  an  intuitive  j  .        u- 

The  minimum  age  limit  of  the  order    gress  of  the  facts.  It  is  ur^eii  that  sixty- 
is    sixty-two    years,    and    this    limitation     two,  the  niiniiniun  a      ' 

was  decided  upon  only  after  a  full  con-     a  perioil  at  uhivh  .    

sidenition  of  the  statistics  of  the   Pen-    partial  thsah  r  niav  be  in 

sion    Fhireau   extending  over   its   recent    ^  ivil  life,  yil  whrrr  11  il»r  !  »f 

history.     In   iRt;^  the  grt-at  army  of  old     '      '  hich  is  taking  t»ii  viin-*v.i».^  at 

soldiers,  then  numlKriii^  f>ver  a  million. 
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The   Che-foo   Incident 


BY  SHERIDAN  P.  READ 


THE  press  of  the  country,  it  is 
noticeable  at  this  time,  seems  to 
be  almost  unanimous  in  condemn- 
ing the  stand  made  by  Japan  in  not  yield- 
ing back  the  little  torpedo  destroyer  cap- 
tured by  the  Japanese  the  other  day  in 
Che-foo  waters. 

Taken  as  an  act  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances or  past  events,  the  seizure  of 
this  vessel  by  the  Japanese  was  a  grave 
breach  of  international  etiquet.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  Japan  is 
mixed  up  at  present  with  two  nations — 
the  one,  China,  knowing  very  little  about 
international  law  problems,  and  the 
other,  Russia,  knowing,  but  where  her 
interests  are  involved  caring  little,  for 
the  traditions  of  international  law.  And 
with  these  two  points  before  us,  we  also 
should  not  forget  to  realize  that  the 
Japanese  have  a  memory. 

In  the  spring  of  1895,  in  the  beautiful 
month  of  April,  the  Russians  assembled 
the  whole  of  their  Asiatic  squadron  in 
the  lovely  harbor  of  Che-foo,  and  before 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  (the  whole 
world  was  represented  there,  so  to  speak, 
because  an  event  of  historical  impor- 
tance was  about  to  transpire — namely, 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Shi- 
monoscki  by  China  and  Japan),  delib- 
erately stripped  their  fleet  for  action, 
making  use  of  Chinese  soil  for  the  stor- 
age of  everything  that  is  superfluous  to 
ships  about  to  undertake  warfare.  Raft 
after  raft  of  spars  was  towed  ashore,  as 
well  as  all  movable  stuff  that  was  in- 
flammable. The  writer  was  present  at 
this  time,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
the  flagrant  way  in  which  Russia  made 
use  of  territory  that  did  not  belong  to 
her. 

And  altho  the  writer  was  only  a  con- 
sul, and  not  supposed  to  busy  himself 
seriously  with  international  law  prob- 
lems, or  with  their  infringement,  yet  he 
could  not  help  wondering  that  some  of 
(lie  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
great  Powers  accredited  to  Pckin,  and 
summering  at  Che-foo,  did  not  jointly 
protest  at  the  open  way  in  which  Russia 


was  making  use  of  neutral  soil  for  a  hos- 
tile demonstration  against  a  friendly 
Power — Japan.  The  writer,  however, 
kept  his  Government  apprised  of  these 
doings  and  advised  of  their  meaning  as 
it  appeared  to  him. 

It  had  been  given  out  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Japan  was  to  escort  its  treaty 
ratification  envoy  to  Che-foo  with  the 
whole  of  its  fleet.  This  idea  was  aban- 
doned and  Ito,  the  Japanese  envoy,  ap- 
peared in  Che-foo  for  the  pacific  purpose 
in  hand  on  the'date  set — the  8th  of  May 
— in  an  insignificant  merchant  vessel.* 
.AS  this  little  vessel  dropped  anchor  there 
frowned  down  upon  it  in  war  paint  and 
stripped  for  action  the  assembled  guns 
of  Russia's  great  fleet. 

And  what  was  Russia's  purpose  in  all 
this?  China  and  Japan  had  settled  their 
little  differences  and  were  met  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace  over  terms  that  had 
been  conceded  by  China,  the  vanquished, 
to  Japan,  the  victor.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  these  terms  of  peace  contrary  to 
international  usage,  but  there  was,  how- 
ever, something  (a  kernel  of  thought  for 
Russia)  which  was  contrary  to  Russia's 
designs  for  the  extension  of  her  sway 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Russia's  trans-Siberian  railway  was 
nearing  completion,  with  its  terminus  at 
Vladivostok,  a  Pacific  port,  unfortunate- 
ly ice-bound  for  a  third  of  the  year. 
Russia,  atlas  in  hand,  in  looking  over 
the  situation  as  modified  by  the  new  con- 
ditions of  this  treaty,  found  that  Korea 
was  free  and  independent  (set  free  from 
China  by  Japan) — an  independence  that 
was  bound  to  be  safeguarded  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  encroached  upon.  In  other 
words,  Russia  could  conjure  up  no  ex- 
cuse for  seeking  an  ice-free  port  within 
the  hermit  kingdom.  Her  outlet,  there- 
fore, for  military  and  mercantile  pur- 
poses upon  the  Pacific  must  be  sought 
in  another  direction.  There  was  but  one 
other  direction  in  which  lo  look,  and  in 


•  The  fluggpRtlon  that  ho  Ao  thin  wfts  made  by 
I  lie  writer,  tnrn  actlngr  conHuI  for  Japan. 
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this  direction — the   Liao-tung  peninsula  succession.    They  might  have  led  to  fur- 

— Japan  was  in  mastery,  this  peninsula  ther  inroads  by  the   Powers,   especially 

having  been  ceded  by  China  to  Japan.  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 

The   apex   to   this   peninsula    is    Port  cult  questions  arising  from  the  '*  Boxer  " 

Arthur.      With    Japan    dominating    the  disturbances,    had    not    Mr.    Hay,    our 

gulf    of    Pechili   from   such  a   fortress,  ::)ecretary  of  State,  by  one  brilliant  move 

Russia's  aggressive  and  progressive  de-  checkmated  the  game.     He  secured  the 

signs    seemed    forever    thwarted.      To  continuance   of   the   integrity   of   China 

remedy  this  state  of  affairs  Russia  began  against   further   encroachments,   by   ob- 

by  showing  her  teeth  in  the  form  of  the  taining  from  each  and  every  one  of  the 

hostile  demonstration  above  mentioned.  Powers  having  treaties  of  peace  and  of 

Nor  did  she  conceal  the  object  of  this  navigation  and  commerce  with  China  a 

demonstration — namelv,  her  displeasure  written    pledge   that    the   "  open   door  " 

at   Japan's    occupancy    of   a    portion   of  policy  of  trade  with  the  Empire  of  China 

China  upon  the  mainland.     Russia  did  should  be  maintained  under  all  circum- 

not  object  to  Japan's  possession  of  the  stances,  thus  insuring,  indirectly,  China's 

island  of  Formosa,  ceded  by  the  same  political  and  territorial  entity, 

treaty.  Japan's  chagrin  at  her  virtuous  with- 

Altho  the  demonstration  seemed  to  be  drawal  from  the  mainland  must  have 
futile,  since  the  treaty  was  duly  ratified,  been  intense  when  summing  up  the  re- 
Russia's  displeasure  at  Japan's  presence  suits.  Russia's  diplomacy  had  succeeded 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  met  with  sup-  marvelously  well.  It  had  gained  for 
port  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  Japan  was  Russia  an  outlet  for  her  trans-Siberian 
made  to  feel  that  her  presence  upon  the  system  at  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan 
mainland  in  occupancy  of  a  portion  of  Bay,  at  which  latter  point  she  erected  a 
China  proper  was  the  beginning  of  what  new  city  called  Dalny.  China,  having 
might  end  in  the  dismemberment  of  already  granted  concessions  to  syndi- 
China,  and  in  the  disastrous  scramble  cates  of  various  Powers  for  the  con- 
among  the  Powers  for  the  pieces.  struction  of  railways,  all  of  which  were 

This  looked  as  tho  Russia  was  acting  intended    for    **  China's    good,"    readily 

on  purely  altruistic  principles.  The  Japa-  granted  to  Russia  the  privilege  of  laying 

nese  were  quick  to  catch  the  idea,  and  rails    to    Dalny    and    to    Port    Arthur 

being    peacefully    inclined,    quietly    re-  through  Manchuria, 

arranged  this  feature  of  the  treaty  with  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Russia's 

China,    and    retroceded    the    Liao-tung  fondest     dreams     with     regard     to     an 

Peninsula  to  China  for  a  further  money  adequate  outlet  on  the  Pacific  (guarded 

indemnity.        Subsequent     events     have  by    a    fortress    upon    which    China    had 

proven  that  China  profited  little  by  Ja-  spent   millions  in  strengthening,  and  to 

pan's  magnanimity.    That  portion  of  her  which  japan  ha  '.      '  '    '  -    -»»Ter  strength 

estate   which   was   figuratively   in   litiga-  in  her  short  oc\    ^                    i  been  real- 

tion — namely,   the   Liao-tung — was   mo-  ized.    And  the  beauty  of  the  situation  as 

mentarily  saved  to  China,  but,  as  is  usual  far  as   Russia   was  concerned   \\         "  it 

in    litigation    surrounding    estates,    the  Japan,   even    tho   d'^"^''^---'?    di*^;  ......vd. 

party  most  concerned  gained  little.  had,  nevertheless,  a 

Consequent   upon  Japan's  getting  off  As  Russia  pushed  her  road  down  from 

the  mainland,  at   the  heht-st  of  China's  the  Siberian  '       *         .       .            _    i  .i  ^^ 

self-constituted     counsel,     Russia,    Ger-  Manchuria   v.                                               \\ 

many  and  France,  Russia  as  her  fee  took  province — rich  in  the  precious  metals,  in 

Port   Arthur  and  a   substantial  slice  to  ct^al,  iron  and  in  other  things  which  con 

the  north;  Germany,  turning  a  mission-  stitute  natural  wealth 

ary    mas.sacre    into    a    territorial    asset.  The  *'  Hoxrr  "  troubles  intervrneil  op 

placidly  appropriated  the  coimtry  round  jjortunely  for  Russia  at  this  tinw.  i^'* 

about    Kiao  rliau    l^av ;    f-'raiuf    "recti  n»g   to  her   an                 to    |iour    Ir  •  ;  • 

fied  "    her    boundary    to    thr     south     of  into  Manchuria  i           .-  protection  ««!  *. 

China,  encroaching  a  hit  here  and  there  ;  railway    pri»|>rrty        Rut,    n* 

and  Fvngland  was  chrrrfullv  Irt  irito  thr  other,   aftrr   these    •        *  '       -                    ; 

l^anir  by  thr  occupancv  of  Wri  liai  wri  Russia.    altlu»    t-*                                         •  » 

Thmr  niovrs  came  in  daizlin^dv  r.ipi(|  withdraw    hrr    '                „       .             .       r 
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constituted  the   de  facto   occupancy  of        Japan   feels  that  in  this  war   she  is 

Manchuria    in    its    entirety,    increased,  fighting    not  only   for  the  maintenance 

'  rather   than    diminished,    their   number,  of  her  own  integrity  as  a  nation,  but  also 

China  protested  in  vain,  and  Japan  natu-  in  behalf  of  her  weaker  sister  nations, 

rally  viewed  Russia's  disregard  for  Chi-  and  in  the  assault  of  Port  Arthur  she  is 

nese     supremacy     in     Manchuria     with  fighting  not  only  with  the  belief  that  its 

alarm.    This  alarm  developed  diplomatic  possession  is  an  indispensable  factor  in 

negotiations    between    Tokyo    and    St.  preserving  that  integrity,  but  with  the 

Petersburg,  the  results  of  which  led  to  zeal  of  one  who  struggles  to  recover  an 

the   present   war,   simply   because   Rus-  invaluable    treasure    of   which    one   has 

sia  defied  the  usages  of  international  law  been  unjustly  deprived. 
and  would  not  stay  her  encroachments        With  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur  Russia's 

upon   her   weak   neighbors,    China    and  supremacy    on    the  Pacific  cases  to  be 

Korea.  worthy  of  any  consideration    until  such 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  time  as  Japan  forfeits  the  respect  of  the 

Japan,  mindful  of  Russia's  usual  course  world  by  a  breach  of  international  eti- 

of  bullying  the  weaker  nation,  should  be  quet  that  is   really  serious  and  not   so 

morally    certain    that    Russia    has    not  trivial  as  the  Che-foo  incident.*     It  is 

abandoned   this,    so   to    speak,   life-long  safe  to  predict  that  none  of  us  will  hve 

habit,  even  in  spite  of  a  drubbing  that  to  see  that  day. 

has  not  yet  been   sufficiently  severe  to  ^— 

take  the  conceit  out  of  her?    That  Russia      .    *  ^n  further  support  of  Japan's  rightful   course 

..  Mil  1  I'l  entering  Che-foo  harbor  to  dislodge  the  destroy- 

went   to   war   at    all    upon    soil   that    does      er,    fallin?  which   she  seized   it,   it   is   a   fact  well 

nr\^  KaI nno-  fn  hf^r    tlT^t  "Riicciii    ic   cfill   af     known  to  North  China  residents  that  Russia  has  a 
nor   DeiOng  to   ner,   tnat  KUSSia   is   Stlll  at      considerable   quantity   of   war   supplies   at    Che-foo 

war   upon    such    soil,    is    sufficient    reason      stored    within    the   godowns    (warehouses)    erected 
r        T  ^^1  .1'  c  .iby   her    immediatelv   following   her   warlike    naval 

for   Japan    to   take    nothing    for   granted,      demonstration  of  Aprll-May.  I8O5.     Ground  border- 

TI1P  Qpntimpnt  nf  tVip  wnrlH  «;Vinii1r1  nnt  i"S  t^e  inner  harbor  of  Che-foo  being  unavailable 
ine  sentiment  01  tne  worm  SnOUia  not  ^^^  ^,,g  erection  of  these  warehouses,  Russia  Ob- 
hold  Japan  at  fault  in  applyinsf  unusual  talned  permission  from  the  Chinese  Government 
.\^  ■%  .  1  •.  .'  1  •  u  to  fill  in  the  foreshore  of  the  premises  of  the  long 
methods   to   an    unusual    situation,    wnicn  established  firm  of  Fergusson  &  Co..  and  by  so  do- 

sums  up  in  the  observer's  mind   some-    ^°?  ^^"^  ^^'^^l^^^.^^lT^'^^^^of-^cnlf.'l^^^^^^^ 

*    ,  .  grievance  asrainst  this   act  was      squared      by  the 

what  as    follows:    Ihat   Russia  S   attitude      payment  of  a  sum  said  to  be  taels  30,000. 

is  "  Heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you  lose."  ^hw  york  City. 

® 

Russia's   Future   Constitution 

BY  A  SENATOR  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  Is  one  of  the  best  known  i)ubllc  men  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  his  name,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  he  should  speak  on  this  subject  Is  significant,  and  gives  color  to  a  wide- 
spread belief  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  war  will  probably  be  the  granting 
of  a  constitution  of  some  sort  to  All  the  Russlas. — Editor.] 

1D0  not  think  that  the  present  auto-  decentralization  must  be  made  one  of  the 

cratic  system  can  last  long  after  the  dominant  features. 

close  of  the  war.  Autocratic  and  cen-  The    whole    territory    of    the    empire 

tralized  Russia  must  become  a  federation,  should  be  divided  into  provinces  adniin- 

eventually.     I  say  eventually,  because  I  istered  in  accordance  with  the  principles 

do  not  think  that  the  political  transfor-  of  self-government  applied  in  the  most 

mation,    which   is   necessary   and   inevit-  liberal  manner.     All  legislation  of  a  lo- 

al)le,  can  have  as  an  immediate  result  the  ral  nature  should  be  intrusted  to  provin- 

organization   of  a   federation   of  States,  rial  assemblies,  tho  the  Emperor  would 

The  long  and  serious  study  which  T  have  enjoy  the  right,  surroundorl  l)y  a  respon- 

given  to  this  question  has  convinced  me  sible  ministry,  of  approving  or  vetoing 

that  this  autocratic  empire  must  first  be-  all  measures. 

come  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in  which  The  division  into  provinces  should  be 
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made  in  such  a  way  that  the  different 
peoples  are  grouped,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  accordance  with  their  respective  na- 
tionalities. The  law  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  non-Russian  nationalities  to  de- 
velop their  individual  culture,  tho  this 
provincial  autonomy  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  political  autonomy  of  a  State. 

I  think,  for  instance,  that  the  Ruthen- 
ians  and  the  Lithuanians,  whose  political 
traditions  are  already  effaced,  would  be 
satisfied,  at  least  at  the  start,  with  a  large 
share  of  provincial  autonomy  and  with 
the  consciousness  that  an  end  had  been 
put  to  all  attempts  of  Russification.  The 
kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  revived,  if 
not  immediately  at  least  as  soon  as  could 
be  introduced  the  necessary  preliminary 
reforms  of  every  kind  called  for  bv  the 
present  state  of  things  in  that  unfortu- 
nate country.  Poland  could  then  join  the 
empire. 

As  regards  Finland,  which  has  never 
ceased  to  be  a  State  by  itself,  tho  forming 
a  part  of  the  empire  and  maltreated  by 
Russia  since  189Q.  Finland  should  not  be 
included  in  the  frame  work  of  the  pro- 
nosed  Russian  constitution.  She  has  long 
had  a  constitution  of  her  own.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  restore  order  and  content 
is  to  abolish  the  decrees  which  have  vio- 
lated the  Finnish  constitution.  It  would 
also  be  required  that  the  constitution  of 
the  empire  expresslv  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  grand  duchy  is  governed  by  its 
own  constitution,  which  cniild  then  be  re- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
Finland,  but  without  any  sort  of  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Russia.  To  re-estab- 
lish the  infringed  rights  of  Finland  is  a 
much  easier  task  than  to  accomplish  the 
political  transformation  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

r  think  tliat  the  niovenirnt  looking  to 
ward  the  uplifting  of  the  non  Russian  na- 


tionalities of  the  empire  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
people  to  transform  their  autocratic  sys- 
tem into  a  constitutional  one.  The  Rus- 
sians themselves  are  oppressed  just  as 
are  the  heterogeneous  nationalities  which 
go  to  make  up  the  great  empire  of  all 
the  Russias.  But  if  the  latter  should 
unite  to  act  independentlv  of  the  Russian 
element  of  the  empire,  this  might 
awaken  in  the  latter  a  chauvinistic  spirit 
which  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  former. 

Autocracy  is  the  common  enemy  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  empire.  It  can  be  van- 
quished and  abolished  only  in  case  the 
constitutional  party,  which  has  been 
slowly  forming  during  the  past  few 
years,  finds  it  possible  to  act  in  the  name 
of  all  the  peoples  who,  politically  speak- 
ing, constitute  at  present  the  Russian  na- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  the  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities  would  be  acting  in 
their  own  interests  if  they  were  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  those  of  this  party. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  broad  decen- 
tralization plank,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  is  a  part  of  the  platform 
of  this  constitutional  partv.  By  securing 
the  realization  of  this  reform  we  would 
arrive,  in  due  time,  at  a  further  evolution 
which,  in  the  end.  would  transform  Rus- 
sia into  a  federation  of  autonomou 
States. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  best  for  civiliza- 
tion in  gent-ral  that  Russia  b  a 
constitutional  State,  and  that  the  -_..  »f 
established  law  take  the  place  of  the  reign 
of  arbitrariness.  Then  only  can  she  de- 
velop her  natural  wealth  and  h^  - a 

reallv  important  market  for  the  ;  ts 

of  other  countries.  Then  only,  too,  will 
she  cease  to  he  a  i^r])etual  dangler  to  the 
cause  of  universal  ivace. 

Kl"t4IA,    August,    l>^U4 
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Church  History 

It  is  a  common  experience,  when  one 
has  spent  considerable  time  in  a  particu- 
lar study,  to  wish  that  a  good  manual 
of  introduction  to  the  science  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  at  the  beginning,  by 
whose  counsels  he  might  have  been 
spared  useless  labor  and  have  achieved 
larger  and  more  reliable  results.  Such 
an  introductory  handbook  should  tell  just 
what  the  science  is,  its  purpose  and 
scope,  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  its 
study  and  the  temptations  to  be  avoided, 
and  if  possible  add  a  brief  history  of  the 
science  and  a  view  of  the  present  state  of 
inquiry.  To  supply  such  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  Church  History  is  the 
design  of  the  brief  but  excellent  manual 
of  Mr.  Collins.*  He  views  Church  His- 
tory rightly  not  as  the  story  of  an  isolated 
section  of  human  life,  an  affair  of  clergy 
and  councils,  but  as  "  the  spiritual  side 
of  universal  history,"  the  observation  of 
events  by  one  who  is  interested  chiefly  in 
their  religious  bearing.  With  this  broad 
view  of  the  function  of  Church  History 
is  united  insistence  upon  thorough  scien- 
tific method,  critical  use  of  the  sources, 
constant  reference  to  first-hand  authori- 
ties, and  absence  of  partisan  bias.  The 
excellent  advice  is  given,  not  simply  to 
read  general  works,  but  to  take  a  par- 
ticular subject  or  problem  and  make  it 
a  hobby  till  one  has  made  himself  master 
of  it  and  can  speak  as  an  authority.  The 
suggestions  how  to  do  this  are  full  of 
common  sense,  and  both  the  chapter  on 
the  choice  of  books  and  the  bibliography 
will  be  found  helpful.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  book  of  such  brief  compass  has  so 
much  value. 

It  is  impossible  to  think  of  Canon 
Henson,  who  has  stirred  such  contro- 
versy recently  over  "  the  future  of  the 
Bible,"  and  who  advocates  in  season  and 
out  and  with  many  an  appeal  to  history 
the  Anglican  recognition  of  non-con- 
formists,    as    the    non-partisan    man    of 
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research,  shunning  all  history  with  a  pur- 
pose, who  is  Mr.  Collins's  ideal.  And,  in 
fact.  Canon  Henson  states  frankly  in  this 
volumet  that  he  was  influenced  both  in 
choice  of  subject  and  in  treatment  by 
present  problems  in  English  Christianity. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  treatment 
of  either  Laud,  or  the  Puritans,  or  the 
Presbyterians  is  unfair,  and  in  his  pres- 
entation of  Erastianism  especially  he 
shows  the  genius  of  an  historian.  His 
chapter  on  "  The  Presbyterian  Experi- 
ment "  should  be  read  by  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  praise  of 
the  men  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
The  life  of  John  Robinson,  the  Pilgrim 
pastor,?  is  confessedly  the  work  of  an 
admirer  and  spiritual  descendant,  and 
is  none  the  worse  for  it.  The  biography 
is  evidently  the  product  of  thorough  and 
careful  study,  and  the  material  is  well 
presented.  Mr.  Davis  finds  that  the  fa- 
mous Farewell  Address,  which  we  know 
only  from  Winslow's  report,  written  26 
years  after  its  delivery,  was  nevertheless 
''  correctly  reported  for  substance  of 
doctrine."  Robinson  is  presented  as  the 
commanding  and  forceful  personality, 
who,  after  others  had  failed,  brought  to 
success  the  ideal  of  freedom  in  Church 
Government,  and  set  it  on  its  way  as  one 
of  the  permanent  institutions  of  the 
world. 


Japanese  Physical  Training 

General  attention  has  been  attracted 
lately  in  this  country  to  jiu-jitsu,  that 
curious  product  of  Japan  which  is  an  odd 
combination  of  wrestling,  boxing  and 
mauling,  in  all  respects  the  most  satis- 
factory system  of  rough  and  ready  self- 
defense  yet  devised — satisfactory,  that  is, 
if  wc  abandon  certain  innate  and  inbred 
ideas  of  fairness  peculiar  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.     Almost  mirnrnlous  stories  have 
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been  circulated  of  the  deeds  of  the  small 
brown  men  who  practice  the  system.  So 
widespread  and  real  has  the  interest  be- 
come that  it  is  reported  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  recommended  to  the  au- 
thorities who  train  our  middies  at  An- 
napolis that  jiu-jitsu  be  taught  them  as 
a  necessary  part  of  their  physical  educa- 
tion. 

It  is,  then,  with  some  pleasure  that 
we  note  the  appearance  of  an  able  and 
authoritative  book*  which  treats  this 
subject  in  an  interesting  manner.  We 
may  say  authoritative,  for  the  author,  H. 
Irving  Hancock,  has  spent  much  time  in 
extensive  travels  in  the  Far  East,  and 
has  specifically  given  seven  years  to  the 
study  of  jiu-jitsu,  even  journeying  to 
Nagasaki  to  learn  the  art  under  Inouye 
San,  instructor  of  jiu-jitsu  in  the  police 
department  of  that  city.  Mr.  Hancock 
knows  whereof  he  speaks;  and  it  is  a 
marvelous  story  he  unrolls  before  us. 

Until  a  very  recent  date  the  destinies  of 
Japan  were  in  the  hands  of  a  small  caste 
of  men,  the  samurai.  These  formed  a 
sort  of  grim  feudal  knighthood,  proud, 
exclusive  and  very  capable  lords  of  the 
land.  Their  numbers  were  small  and 
their  enemies,  the  "  commoners,"  were 
numerous;  they  were  compelled  to  rely 
largely  on  physical  force  to  maintain 
their  social  position.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  two  thousand  years  ago  some 
member  of  the  samurai  discovered  that 
*'  by  pressing  the  thumb  or  finger  against 
certain  muscles  or  nerves  momentary 
paralysis  could  be  produced,"  also  that 
■  by  employing  the  edge  of  the  hand  to 
strike  a  piece  of  bamboo  at  a  certain 
angle  of  impact  he  could  break  the 
stick."  The  possibility  of  employing 
both  these  means  to  cripple  or  incapac- 
itate an  enemy  was  realized  by  the 
samurai;  new  tricks  were  discovered  and 
added,  and  jiu-jitsu  was  evolved. 

During  the  course  of  two  thousand 
years  the  various  tricks  have  crystallized 
into  a  definite  system,  adding  to  them- 
selves a  series  of  preparatory  gymnas- 
tics to  harden  and  make  facile  the  pe- 
culiar muscles  needed  for  the  e.xercise. 

So  important  in  Mr.  Hancock's  mind 
is  the  purely  preparatory  side  of  the 
work  that  lie  has  written  another  book, 
devoted    to    thii    .side    of    the    subject    as 


applied  to  women. t  As  an  ardent 
jiu-jitsu  enthusiast,  Mr.  Hancock  claims 
that  great  results  would  ensue  were 
gymnastics  such  as  he  describes  general- 
ly practiced.  He  presupposes,  however, 
an  almost  vegetarian  diet  and  no  corsets, 
conditions  of  attainment  perhaps  too  dif- 
ficult for  our  average  women. 

For  both  boys  and  girls  the  same  sys- 
tems of  exercises  with  the  necessary 
modifications  is  recommended,^  and  Mr. 
Hancock  has  issued  a  manual  for  use 
in  homes  and  schools,  illustrated,  like  his 
other  books,  by  photographs  of  the  de- 
sired positions.  The  Japanese  system  of 
gymnastics  differs  from  occidental  in  be- 
ing based  upon  wrestling.  The  struggle 
between  two  antagonists  in  some  form  is 
an  essential  feature. 

Poetrv 

The  output  of  verse  continues  about 
as  usual.  There  is  a  score  or  so  of  rub- 
bishy volumes  to  one  that  is  in  any  way 
interesting  or  significant  and  a  few  which 
are  not  particularly  important  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  but  which  contain  one  or 
two  good  pieces.  It  is  to  this  class  that 
we  wish  to  call  attention  at  present  in 
hopes  of  rescuing  a  little  meritorious 
verse  which  might  otherwise  be  over- 
looked. 

From  the  Western  coast  there  comes 
every  now  and  then  a  creditable  volume 
from  the  press  of  A.  M.  Robertson.  This 
time  it  is  a  collection  of  "  Visions  and 
Other  Verse."  8  by  E.  R.  Ta>lor.  Dr. 
Taylor's  work  is  distinguished  by  con- 
siderable 1  '  "V  of  la:  ' 
inand  of  ti  .,  ■  His  _  —  ..  i.j...  e 
and  mature.  But  he  is  a  poet  on  lines  laid 
down  by  others.  ks  the  ft  to 
find  form  and  e.x|'.v--Mtn  fo*^  -  "■'. 
reduced  elements  in  the  atii  .  c* 
following  Shakes^>earean  sonnet  on 
Charles  Lamb  will  j^ive  a  ^  viir  idea 
of  his  |K>etic  ability  and  jh  ,  ,:.jn: 
"  Ah.  ntaiiy  •  year  has  tieil.  dear  l^iiib   tmcr 

I  he  bitter  and  tlie  sweet  of  iirach. 
Hut  love  thy  name  has  nurtured  so.  that  now. 
As  scarce  before,  it  greenly  flourUheth 
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Thou  hadst  sincerity  without  a  flaw, 

And  lovedst  all  so  deeply  and  so  true, 
Thou  to  the  beggar  and  the  sweep  couldst 
draw, 
And  see  their  hearts,  their  rags  and  tatters 
through. 
Thou  hadst  no  theories  for  wayward  man, 
Nor  sought  to  teach  some  lesson  to  thy 
kind, 
But  livedst  patiently  thy  little  span, 

To  hopeless  ills  courageously  resigned. 
Thy  writings  leave  us  debtors  evermore. 
But  what  thou  wast  makes  still  the  richer 
store." 

"A.  E."  (George  William  Russell) 
has  another  set  of  pieces  t  strongly 
marked  with  Celtic  wistfulness  and  illu- 
sion. There  is  a  strangely  lulling  mel- 
ancholy about  these  languorous  rhythms, 
something  at  once  soothing  and  disquiet- 
ing, like  the  ceaseless  agitation  of  the  sea : 

"  When  twilight  flutters  the  mountains  over, 

The  faery  lights  from  the  earth  unfold; 
And  over  the  caves  enchanted  hover 

The  giant  heroes  and  gods  of  old. 
The  bird  of  ether  its  flaming  pinions 

Waves  over  earth  the  whole  night  long : 
And  stars  drop  down  in  their  blue  dominions 

To  hymn  together  their  choral  song. 
The  child  of  earth  in  his  heart  grows  burning, 

Mad  for  the  night  and  the  deep  unknown ; 
His  alien  flame  in  a  dream  returning 

Seats  itself  on  the  ancient  throne." 

Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  omit  in  this 
connection  Miss  O'Reilly's  "  My  Can- 
dles." t  Miss  O'Reilly,  who,  is  by  the 
way,  the  daughter  of  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  is  rather  too  anxious  about  the 
teaching  of  her  fables;  she  is  far  too 
eager  to  adorn  her  tales  with  moral  pend- 
ants, whose  obviousness  is  ill  redeemed 
by  their  neatness.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
officiousness,  she  strikes  at  times  a  right 
lyric  note,  as  witness  the  verses  called 
"  Thy  Grave,  and  Mine:  " 

"  When  thou  art  dead 
What  friendly  tree  would'st  thou  have  grow 

Above  thy  head, 
That  this  forgetful  world  may  know 
Here  lieth  one  who  hath  outwitted  woe? 

"  A  sturdy  oak? 
But  oaks  are  for  the  white-haired  sage. 

Since  sober  cloak 
And  rugged  bark  are  fit  for  age 
That  hath  endured  a  time-worn  pilgrimage : 

t  Tub   Divinb   Vihion.     By  A.   E.     New   York : 
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"  No— 'tis  the  beech 
That  thou  must  choose.    Its  rustling  shade 

This  earth  will  teach. 
There  is  such  bliss  as  moon-lit  glade. 
Such  ecstasy  as  plighted  youth  and  maid." 

Nancy    Stair.      By   Elinor    Macartney    Lane. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     ^1.50- 

Those  who  read  Mrs.  Lane's  novel, 
"  Mills  of  God,"  are  familiar  with  the 
"  touchableness "  of  her  literary  style. 
She  reduces  sentimentality  to  a  fine  art 
and  justifies  it  with  heroines  so  adorable 
as  to  successfully  challenge  criticism.  In 
that  first  story  she  won  our  sympathy 
and  admiration  for  a  lady  whose  conduct 
was  out  of  keeping  with  the  high  moral- 
ity of  her  character ;  and  now  she  is  lend- 
ing the  dove  wings  of  her  imagination 
to  another  irresistible  coquet.  Nancy 
Stair,  the  star  maiden  in  this  perform- 
ance, is  the  daughter  of  Lord  Stair,  a 
minor  poet,  a  friend  of  Robert  Burns, 
and  of  every  unfortunate  beggarly  soul 
in  Scotland.  Never  was  there  a  tender 
heart  more  lawlessly  set  upon  doing 
good.  Her  very  virtues  were  sweetly 
wanton,  and  her  grace  as  original  as 
Eve's.  She  studied  law  in  order  to  cir- 
cumvent it  for  the  sake  of  her  poor  burn 
side  people.  She  forged  testimony  to 
save  her  lover.  She  was  ready  to  use  all 
her  feminine  charm  upon  the  most 
abandoned  of  men,  if  only  she  might 
achieve  the  ends  toward  which  her  own 
mercy  carried  her.  It  is,  indeed,  her  re- 
lations to  men  that  charm  and  delight  us 
most.  She  has  no  sense  of  personal  ob- 
ligation to  any  save  the  poor  and  miser- 
able ;  the  rest  stand  waiting  while  she 
makes  up  her  lovely  mind  which  one  she 
will  accept  for  a  husband.  But  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  fear  that  the  au- 
thor's sentimentality  will  break  into  li- 
cense, to  the  eternal  shame  of  Nancy,  that 
pretty  creature  shows  her  mettle  in  an 
agony  of  romantic  disappointment  over 
Burns,  whom  she  loved : 

"  It  took  me  but  two  weeks  to  discover  that 
the  thing  we  call  genius  has  no  more  to  do 
with  a  man's  charactr  than  the  chair  he  sits 
in  ;  that  a  man  can  write  like  a  god  and  live 
like  the  beasts  in  the  fields  .  .  .  that  he  can 
write  lines  surpassing,  aye  surpassing  Polo- 
nius's  advice  to  his  son  and  leave  them  un- 
copied  on  an  ale-house  table  to  go  off  with  the 
first  loose  woman  who  comes  by,  and  be  car- 
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ried  home  too  drunk  the  next  morning,  roar- 
ing out  hymns  about  eternal  salvation !  " 

After  this,  we  have  more  confidence  both 
in  the  author  and  in  Nancy.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  refreshing,  wholesome  tale,  a  ten- 
der memorial  of  a  young  poetess  whose 
songs  are  still  sung  among  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

Kwaidan  :  Stories  and  Studies  of  Strange 
Things.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.50. 

These  are  strange  tales  that  our  ex- 
patriated poet  has  collected  under  the 
title  Kwaidan,  not  quite  like  English 
ghost  stories ;  altho  gruesome  enough, 
they  are  not  grotesque,  as  ours  often  are. 
Most  of  them  ''  have  been  taken  from  old 
Japanese  books,"  a  few  are  of  Chinese 
origin,  retold  with  an  added  touch  of 
imaginative  grace  by  the  Japanese  story- 
teller. A  pretty  story  of  a  Dryad, 
Aoyagi,  or  "  Green  Willow,"  tells  how 
she  was  wooed  and  won  by  a  traveling 
prince,  and  lived  happily  with  him  until 
she  felt  in  her  heart  the  stroke  of  the 
sharp  ax  that  cut  down  a  willow-tree 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  fell  with  a 
cry  at  her  husband's  feet : 

"  There  lay  on  the  matting  only  the  empty 
robes  of  the  fair  creature,  and  the  ornaments 
she  had  worn  in  her  hair :  the  body  had  ceased 
to  exist." 

Beautiful  legends,  some  of  them  fancies 
as  airy  and  iridescent  as  the  clouds  of 
butterflies  that  followed  a  Chinese  maid- 
en, mistaking  her  for  a  flower,  *'  so  frag- 
rant and  so  fair  was  she."  Others  are 
as  eerie  as  any  tale  of  Poe  or  Hoffman. 
In  the  outline  sketch  **  Mosquitoes  "  we 
find: 

I  want  to  have  mv  iluuice  of  being  reborn 
in  some  bamboo  Howcr  cup  or  Mizutame, 
whence  I  might  issue  softly,  singing  my  thm 
and  pungent  song,  to  bite  some  people  that  I 
know." 

Could  he,  by  any  possibility,  mean  his 
critics? 

The  House  in  the  Wuoda.  \\y  Arthur  Henry. 
New  York:   A.  S.  lUrncH.     $i  ^o. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henry  ha.s  written  a 
wh()lrsf)rnc,  happy  story  of  a  drrani  made 
true  lUil  (Ireanis  only  conir  triir  when 
capablr  drcamrrs  work  for  ihrir  fulfil- 
mcnt.     Certainly   two  |>eoplt*   who  work 


in  New  York  and  pay  for  "  clothes,  food 
and  lodging,"  taking  ''  pleasures  from 
the  grab-bag,"  and  save  in  three  years 
seven  thousand  dollars,  are  capable  in- 
deed. One  is  not  surprised  to  see  their 
visions  realized.  These  two  smooth  away 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles,  and 
go  to  the  mountain-farm  of  their  hopes. 
All  the  workers  in  the  city's  din  desire 
some  day  to  turn  their  faces  to  the  wood- 
lands in  search  of  a  nesting  place  with 
the  birds  and  the  squirrels  and  the  rest 
of  the  children  of  Nature. 

"  Sentiment  is  very  much  the  same  every- 
where. In  so  far  as  a  man  feels  it  and  yields 
to  it,  his  dreams  and  longings  are  the  dreams 
and  longings  of  the  whole  world.  This  is  why 
a  poem  becomes  popular,  a  song  journeys  from 
lip  to  lip;  why  whole  audiences  weep  and  laugh 
together." 

So  with  the  desire  of  the  woods  in  our 
hearts  we  follow  joyously  the  story  of  the 
cutting  of  the  sills,  the  building  of  the 
chimney,  the  digging  of  the  cellar,  the 
conquering  of  the  garden  plot.  Better 
than  all  fiction  is  the  relation  of  actual 
things.  We  weary  of  the  tales  of  things 
that  might  be  and  hail  with  delight  books 
with  the  bone  and  sinew  of  reality,  the 
red  blood  of  action,  the  soul  in  them  of 
the  actual.  Not  only  did  the  two  city 
folk  find  good  neighboring  with  trees 
and  brook  and  stones,  but  they  learned 
the  joys  of  living  near  in  heart  to  those 
who  live  near  in  house. 


The  Story  of  King  Sylvain  and  Queen  Aimee. 

By    .Margaret    Sljcrwood       With    illusira- 
tions    by  Sarah  S.  Slillwell.     Nex*   York 
The  Macmillan  Co.     5«  50. 

Miss  Sherwooil  will  be  remembered  as 

the     author     of     that     pretty     pastoral. 

'Daphne."     This,   her    -  '    '    ^>k.   is 

([uite  as  delicately  done :   .s.  told 

in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  chroniclers 
is  of  a  king  and  queen,  who.  wearying  of 
the  strait   walls  of  their  castle,  aiv'   '^'^ 
still  straiter  walls  of  etiquet  that  j      - 
them,  steal  forth  one  nit;ht  in  dts|^ise. 
ami  fare  along  the  la?  v  peasant 

pair.     h\>r  many  wccr .voml^r  «.> 

getting  their  Ukx\  as  the  bird*  do; 

in   their    freeilom   and   in  one  r  » 

companionship,  which  n*   '     * 

lime,  they  nuv  riiji»v  uiw  ^  > 

ing  ryes.     At  length  the  king  buiMi  with 

\\\<i  own  handt  a  \odgt  in  the  for««l,  ami 
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here  they  live,  never  regretting  the  state  The  Horse-Leech's  Daughters.    By  Margaret 

and  luxury  they  have  left.    Of  course,  in  i^flV^'^^r"'    Boston:  Houghton,  Miff- 

,-•'•'              ^        1.    •     •  4.  lin  &  Co.    #1.50. 
an   allegory   one   must   not   insist   upon 

practical  considerations,  so  it  will  not  do  The  story  of  a  selfish,  soulless,  tiger- 
to  inquire  too  closely  how  King  Sylvain  cat  of  a  woman  with  "  yellow-brown 
and  Queen  Aimee  contrive  to  meet  their  eyes,"  who  holds  up  her  husband  upon 
household  expenses.  Enough  that  the  every  occasion  for  the  money  he  can  ill 
theme  is  daintily  conceived  and  wrought  spare,  is  not  inspiring  reading.  This  cat- 
out,  and  that  it  will  appeal  to  all  who  ^i^e  person  dominates  the  book,  and  her 
rebel  inwardly  against  the  restrictions  of  greed,  heartlessness  and  gross  material- 
conventional  life,  and  who  long  vainly  to  ism  are  shameless  enough  without  the 
leave  the  beaten  paths  and  to  strike  for  added  stain  of  crime,  which^  the  author 
the  open  trail.  might  have  spared  us.    Insanity,  murder, 

jt  treachery,    desertion,    automobile    acci- 

The  Yeoman.    By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow,  ^ents,    failure,    divorce    and    immorality 

New  York:  John  Lane,    j^i-so.  make   a   most   unpleasing   compound,   a 

"  The  Yeoman  "  has  rural  England  for  veritable     witches'     broth.       Even     the 

its  scene,  and  its  atmosphere  is  the  at-  PJ"^  ^^man     of  the  story  is  tcx)  fond 

mosphere  of  conservatism  and  of  deep  ^^  dress    gambles  in  stocks  and  falls  m 

attachment   to   the   soil;   a   study   of   a  love  with  the  cat-lady  s  husband !    Asa 

class    and    of    a    sentiment    which    are  P^^^^^f   ^^  hideous   materialism,   of  the 

typically   English.      In    Richard    Win-  ^^/^  ,^^  money-worship  which  is  the  root 

stone,    the   central    figure   of    the   tale,  °^  ^"  ?\^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  may  have  a  grue- 

Mr.  Burrow  shows  what  that  sentiment  ^^"\^    ^^f ^^^.?f  ^  ^°^.    moralists-to    most 

may  do  when  it  is  carried  to  the  extreme.  '^^^^'^  '}  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^P^y  revolting.^  Even 

A  striking  character  in  this  Winstone,  ^^P^^^"^^  "f^^^^  ^^  ^^^P  ^^'^^  T^^  ^^^ 

a  silent,  brooding  man,  hard  on  the  out-  ^ajthless  lacks  power  to  warm  the  heart 

side,  but  with  a  kernel  of  tenderness  in  with  generous  admiration.  It  is  not  in- 

him ;  nursing  his  love  for  the  land  inher-  evitable  enough.      ^ 
ited  from  his  forefathers   and  his  liking 

for  the  old  ways  till  it  becomes  a  mono-  ^ow  Tyson  Came    Home.     A  Story  of  Eng- 

mania  with  him,  blinding  him  to  his  own  !^"^  ^°^  "V^T^^    By  William  H.  Ride- 

,  .  '      ,  .        ^           ,       .,,     ,  .  ing.     New  York:  John  Lane.     ^i.so. 
interests,  making  him  quarrel  with  his 

best  friends,  and  in  the  end  bringing  him  This  is  a  pretty  good  story,  tho  it 
to  ruin.  The  love  episodes  of  the  book,  would  be  better  if  it  had  been  cut  down 
which  chiefly  concern  Winstone's  daugh-  one-half.  When  the  author  wants,  for 
ter  Dorcas,  are  not  specially  interesting,  instance,  to  inform  his  readers  that  a 
It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  Mr.  Burrow  weak-  character's  mouth  relaxed,  he  says,  la- 
ens  his  story  by  the  very  ordinary  ex-  boriously  that  '^  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
pedient  of  killing  oflF  characters  when  curled  and  showed  that  their  metal  could 
they  become  inconvenient.  Of  course,  be  warmed  into  malleability."  This  sen- 
Eustace  Hamer,  who  persists  in  loving  tence,  selected  at  random,  is  really  much 
Dorcas,  tho  his  father  objects,  and  tho  shorter  and  less  polysyllabic  than  many 
she  loves  her  Cousin  Ford,  is  a  problem ;  of  its  fellows ;  but,  despite  its  prolixity, 
and,  of  course,  when  Richard  Winstone  "  How  Tyson  Came  Home  "  is  not  unin- 
is  old  and  broken  he  is  best  out  of  the  teresting.  Tyson  is  a  likeable  character, 
way,  that  the  author  may  marry  Dorcas  He  is  a  man  who  had  come  over  from 
to  Ford,  from  whom  her  father's  enmitv  England  as  a  stowaway  in  his  boyhood, 
has  kept  her — and  thus  give  the  book  a  and  had  made  something  of  a  fortune  in 
happy  ending.  The  deaths  of  Eustace  and  an  Arizona  mine;  and  at  the  time  this 
of  Winstone  simplify  matters,  and  one  story  opens  he  is  about  to  gratify  an  un- 
cannot  say  they  might  not  have  occurred,  reasoning  admiration  for  everything 
Yet  one  has  a  feeling  that  life  very  fre-  English. by  returning  to  that  country  to 
quently  does  not  settle  problems  in  the  spend  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  after  a 
same  easy  way,  and  that  the  author  who  brief  experience  of  that  country  he  finds 
does  so  somehow  shirks  his  responsibili-  that  his  real  home  is  America,  and  his 
tics.  real  homecoming  is  when  he  returns  here. 
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Nona,  the  Arizona  girl,  whom  Tyson 
marries,  is  a  typical  Western  girl,  the 
kind  you  are  always  meeting  on  the  stage 
and  in  fiction.  Her  slang,  her  offhand 
ways,  her  ability  to  manage  anything  or 
anybody,  from  a  bucking  broncho  to  a 
band  of  striking  men  from  her  father's 
mine,  will  delight  romantic  readers  who 
have  never  seen  the  West. 


She  That  Hesitates.     By  Harris  Dickson.    In- 
dianapolis:  The  Bobbs-MerriJl  Co.    $1.50. 

This  story  begins  in  truly  Bohemian 
style  at  Dresden  with  a  painted  lady  and 
a  French  soldier  of  Fortune  playing  the 
star  roles.  But  in  the  course  of  half  a 
dozen  chapters,  the  Czar  and  Crown 
Prince  of  Russia,  a  pretty  Princess  of 
Sweden  and  half  the  politicians  of  Eu- 
rope are  involved.  The  scenes  shift  to 
palaces,  the  painted  lady  becomes  a  for- 
midable anarchist,  the  adventurer  a  gen- 
tleman, and  prime  ministers  play  the  part 
of  Cupid.  Nuptial  tragedies  follow,  of 
course,  and  the  interest  of  the  story  de- 
pends upon  the  harrowing  situations  thus 
developed  in  the  august  bridal  chamber 
or  wherever  the  disaffected  bride  and 
groom  happen  to  meet.  Without  show- 
ing more  originality  than  the  average 
historical  romance,  the  book  will  prove 
entertaining  to  those  whose  fancy  is 
caught  by  the  old  formula  of  intrigue, 
and  whose  literary  taste  does  not  resent 
the  intrusion  of  much  sentimentality. 


Where  the  Tide  Comes  In.  Hv  l.uev  .\Ieacham 
Thurston.  Huston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Ji5i.5o. 

A  story  of  modern  Southern  life  which 
includes  political,  industrial,  financial 
and  social  phases  of  the  malady  is  un- 
usual, to  say  the  least  of  it ;  hut  that  is 
what  Mrs.  Thurston  has  undertaken  in 
her  new  iif)vel.  The  scenes  are  laid  at 
Portsmouth  and  Nc)rfolk,  Va..  and  she 
shows  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
dramatic  inatrrial  which  tlu*  S(nith  af- 
fords. Yet  from  some  r.p'^'-  '''fTi<nlt  to 
define,  the  book  is  not  a  m  >irde<l 

from  the  standpoint  of  art.  It  lacks  ft^rin, 
cncTgv.  It  (|Mirkrns  in  sections,  and  not 
as  a  whole  cofufjition.  Thr  adinirable 
character  intrrpretatiotis,  thr  Hituutions, 
so  wrll  drfifird  by  Ku'al  rolorinjij,  arc  off- 


set by  an  inability  to  co-ordinate  the  dif- 
ferent elements  in  the  story.  It  ends 
sprawling,  and  not  with  the  dignity  that 
draws  the  curtain  dramatically  upon  the 
final,  logical  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  climax  is  not  a  climax,  but  an 
incident.  The  young  politicians,  young 
sons  of  the  modern  South,  are  well 
drawn,  but  their  politics  are  really  for- 
eign to  the  situation.  The  negro  an- 
archist lacks  the  madness  and  courage  to 
play  his  part.  The  mysterious  young  man 
disguised  as  a  common  laborer  is  so  no- 
ble as  to  become  almost  ignoble  in  his 
forbearance.  The  women  are  singfuarly 
accurate  representations  of  certain  types, 
but  one  feels  that  they  fail  to  acquit 
themselves  with  any  distinction  in  the 
performance.  In  short,  the  book  is  writ- 
ten too  much  on  the  dead  level.  It  lacks 
the  aggressive  power  which  makes  is- 
sues and  forces  conclusions.  Yet  it  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  And  it  is  the 
first  serious  attempt  made  to  interpret 
what  is  rather  than  what  zihjs  in  the 
South. 

Jl 

A  Norwegian  Ramble.     By  One  of  the  Ram- 
blers.    New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

51.20. 

'*  A  Norwegian  Ramble  "  is  a  story  of 
a  brief  vacation  trip  through  Norway — 
over  fjord,  fjeld  and  motmtain.  across 
that  interesting  country  of  the  Vikings. 
The  party  consists  solely  of  two  con- 
genial spirits — a  learned  LL.D.  and  the 
ingenuous  **  Rambler,"  who  tells  of  the 
trip  in  a  style  delightfully  simple  and 
full  of  charm.  The  descripiions  of  the 
country  are  full  of  !•*-  •"  '  •  '  >r — of 
glorious  sunsets,  ilium  -      a -cov- 

ered mountain  peaks,  ot  brilliant  rain- 
bows and  of  gn  ■ 

hrief  stops  a^  "         : 

as  the  trip  p:  es.  give  one  a  fair  in- 

sight into  the  home  life  of  the  niffgeii 
Norwegian,  and  the  t  -  \  interest  of 
the    story    is    greatly     ^  to    bv    the 

•*  Rambler's  *'  occasional  chats  with  a 
rosy  chft '     '  ^ '  •  the  inn. 

The  shv   ......  "»Mie  of 

these  advances  arr  met    f»  even 

the  Norse  maicirn  is  ^  to  1  bit 


of 


a 


"ur 


rloni  and  peace  fulness  of  the  couiitry  il 
de4cribr4  an<l  the  Ktunlv  bcMiMlV  of  the 
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people     appeal     directly    to    the     tired 
American  in  search  of  a  restful  vacation. 

Old     London     Nosegay.     By    Beatrice    Mar- 
shall.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &   Co. 

^1.50. 

This  volume  is  well  named.  It  is  a 
prim,  lavender-scented  tale  of  London 
life  during  the  strife  in  England  between 
Puritans  and  Caveliers.  Usually  these 
romances  are  written  by  old  beaus  and 
discovered  a  century  later  by  an  enter- 
prising publisher,  but  this  time  it  is  a 
lady's  letters  and  diary  that  comprise  the 
story.  The  difference  in  style  and  point 
of  view  is  refreshing.  She  gives  an  im- 
pression of  the  trouble  sometimes  with 
the  inconsequent  air  of  a  woman  relating 
trivial  gossip.  Yet  the  incidents  she  de- 
scribes now  wear  the  blood  marks  of  war 
and  persecution.  It  is  not  seventeenth 
century  London  in  perspective  that  is 
presented,  but  that  London  in  life  and 
reality. 

Forty  Centuries  of  Ink.  By  David  N.  Car- 
valho.  New  York:  Banks  Law  Publish- 
ing Co. 

This  is  a  curious  and  uncritical  com- 
pilation of  information  of  all  sorts  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  ink,  paper  and  simi- 
lar means  of  writing,  neither  well  ar- 
ranged nor  well  written,  but  very  likely 
useful  for  reference  since  so  much  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  has  probably  never 
before  been  gathered  together.  The  au- 
thor is  an  earnest  advocate  of  an  iron 
gallo-tannate  ink  to  insure  the  perma- 
nence of  legal  documents.  Why  should 
the  author  say  graphite  is  "  a  carburet  of 
iron?" 

Literary    Notes 

In  the  "  Reh'gion  of  Science  Library " 
(Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago) 
recent  issues  contain  "Kant  and  Spencer"  (20 
cents),  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  and  "An  Inquiry 
Into  the  Psychic  Powers  of  Ants  and  Other 
Insects"  (50  cents),  by  Dr.  August  Forel. 

. ..  .Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  the  anthropologist 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  published  the 
narrative  of  his  journey  to  Yczo  to  obtain 
"  The  Ainu  Group  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
tion" (Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  Chi- 
f'-ago,  75  cents).  Altho  the  br)ok  is  neither  large 
nor  profound,  anything  is  of  interest  concerning 
this  ob.scure  family  of  the  white  race  which 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  "  Yellow  Peril." 


Pebbles 

Evolution. — "  What's  become  of  that  lit- 
erary lion  you  had  out  here  last  summer?" 
"  Oh,  he  made  a  monkey  of  himself  by  marry- 
ing an  old  cat." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"My  Dear  Sir,"  wrote  the  editor  to  the 

persistent  young  author,  "  in  order  to  simplify 
matters  somewhat,  we  are  inclosing  a  bunch  of 
our  '  declined  with  thanks  '  notices.  If  you  will 
put  one  of  these  in  an  envelope  with  your  manu- 
script, and  mail  it  to  yourself,  it  will  make  it 
easier  for  all  of  us,  and  you  will  be  saving 
something  in  postage  as  well." — Chicago  Even- 
ing Post. 

....  Sang  of  Nero. — A  school  teacher  at 
Three  Rivers  asked  her  pupils  the  other  day 
who  Nero  was.  The  only  response  came  from 
a  little  fellow  who  held  up  his  hand.  "Arthur," 
said  the  teacher,  "  do  you  know  who  Nero 
was  ?  "  "  Yes,  m^'am,"  he  answered  proudly, 
"he's  the  one  we  sing  about  in  our  Sunday 
school."  The  teacher  was  unable  to  recall 
any  song  in  gospel  hymns  where  Nero  was 
mentioned.  "  What  is  the  song  like.  Arthur  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  Nero,  my  God,  to  thee,"  was  the 
answer  given  by  the  child. — Detroit  Journal. 

....Important    Literary    Discovery. — The 
following   item   was   lately   published   in   The 
Independent  :    "  Some   of  our   exchanges   are 
publishing  a  curious  item  to  the  effect  that  a 
horse  in  Troy  pulled  a  plug  out  of  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  barrel  for  the  purpose  of  slaking  his 
thirst.     We  do  not  see  anything  remarkable  in 
the  occurrence.     Now  if  the  horse  had  pulled 
the  barrel  out  of  the  bunghole,  and  slaked  his 
thirst  with  the  plug;  or  if  the  barrel  had  pulled 
the  bunghole  out  of  the  horse  and  slaked  his 
thirst  with  the  plug;  or  if  the  barrel  had  pulled 
the  bunghole  out  of  the  plug  and   slaked  its 
thirst  with  the  horse;  or  if  the  plug  had  pulled 
the  horse  out  of  the  barrel  and  slaked  its  thirst 
with    the   bunghole;    or   if   the   bunghole   had 
pulled  the  thirst  out  of  the  horse  and  slaked 
the  plug  with  the  barrel ;  or  if  the  barrel  had 
pulled    the    horse    out    of    the    bunghole    and 
plugged  his  thirst  with  a  slake,  it  might  have 
been  worth  while  to  make  a  fuss  over  it."    The 
authorship  of  this,  which  has  heretofore  been 
variously   credited   to   Frank   Stockton,   Julian 
Hawthorne.    Mark   Twain,    Dean    Swift.   Lau- 
rence Sterne,  Chaucer  and  Noah,  has  now  been 
definitely  traced  by  Mr.   Frederick  M.   Smith, 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Comf^aninn,  to  Adam. 
Mr.  Smith  was.  it  seems,  well  acquainted  with 
the  author,  having  attended  Oxford  wi*h  him, 
and  has  many  of  his  letters  identical  in  style, 
by  means  of  which  the  identification  has  been 
made    certain.      Mr.    Smith    is    naturally    very 
much  pleased  with  his  discovery  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  fragment  dating  from   prehistoric 
literature,  the  importance  of  which  will  at  once 
be  rocogni/red  by  literary  savants. 


Editorials 


Judge    Parker    on    Philippine 
Independence 

No  more  farcical  issue  can  be  raised 
between  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  those  of  Judge  Parker  than  that 
of  independence  for  the  Philippines.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  a  practical  question. 
Everybody  knows  that  it  is  impossible 
at  present,  and  likely  to  be  impossible  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  Were  Judge  Park 
er  elected  President,  and  were  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  hold  the  House  and  the  Senate 
for  his  one  term,  or  even  two  or  three 
terms,  no  action  of  the  sort  would  be 
thought  of.  It  is  a  dead  issue,  only  res- 
urrected and  galvanized  to  create  the 
pretense  of  an  issue  between  the  parties. 

Judge  Parker's  address  in  response  to 
his  formal  notification  treated  the  mat- 
ter fairly.  It  said,  what  every  intelli- 
gent man  says,  simply  that  we  should 
give  self-government  to  the  Philippines 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready  for  it.  We 
doubt  not  that  he  understands  the  mean- 
ing of  words,  and  used  them  as  he  did 
with  a  purpose.  He  said  exactly  what 
President  Roosevelt  had  said  in  his  ac- 
ceptance as  to  self-government,  and  he 
said  nothing  more  about  independence. 
But  his  less  sane  adherents,  those  who 
are  hunting  snarks,  boojums  and  buga- 
boos, the  monocular  and  oracular  Anti- 
imperialists,  were  not  satisfied  and  de- 
manded a  clearer  statement ;  and,  most 
amazingly,  Judge  Parker  has  given  it. 
That  he  should  have  so  easily  been 
hooked  makes  us  inclined  to  believe  the 
claim  that  his  famous  telegram  to  the  St. 
Louis  Convention  was  sent  at  the  ur- 
gency of  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

Judge  Parker  smvs  in  his  Irtter  that 
when  he  said  self  ^;overnment  he  meant 
independence.  Did  he  not  know  the 
rlifTerence?  Did  he  not  ^hen  know  what 
the  Anti-imperialists  were  having  after? 
Or  had  he  paid  no  more  attention  to 
them  than  have  the  rest  of  the  country? 
Fiiit  now  he  adopm  the  T*  -   , 

ami  tnust  be  taken  at  its  « 

altho,  were  he  elected  President,  it  would 
not   be  (lifTirnlt    for   him   to  jiav   that   he 
SI  I 


only  meant  such  independence  as  Can- 
ada and  Australia  claim  to  possess. 

Judge  Parker's  letter  has  given  Sec- 
retary Taft  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
subject  briefly  but  conclusively  in  his  ad- 
dress last  week  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  from 
which  we  make  some  extracts  in  our 
"  Survey."  What  rights  of  life,  libert>' 
and  property  are  denied  to  the  Filipinos  ? 
What  kind  of  a  despotism  is  it,  in  which 
they  administer  their  own  municipal 
governments,  have  co-ordinate  share  in 
their  provincial  governments,  have  three 
members  in  the  central  governing  Com- 
mission, and  in  two  years  will  possess  a 
co-ordinate  branch  in  their  Legislature? 
Four  years  ago  they  possessed  not  one 
political  right ;  they  were  slaves,  under 
an  absolute  tyranny.  In  four  years  this 
has  been  done,  what  no  other  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  governing  an  Orien- 
tal people  has  begim  to  do  in  centuries. 
And  hunters  of  snarks  are  crying  out  be- 
cause President  Roosevelt  does  not 
thr.)\v  a  naked  infant  into  a  rattlesnake's 
den. 

We  are  sure  that  Judge  Parker — for 
we  believe  better  of  him  than  his  word — 
{)roposes  himself  to  let  the  infant  grow. 
so  that  it  can  handle  a  club,  before  it  is 
allowed  to  meet  the  ratt'  ' -^s.  He 
only  promises  by-and-by.  „..v..  :hey  are 
tit  for  it,  to  give  them  independence,  per- 
haps in  four  years,  perhaps  in  fifty  years. 
perhaps  after  as  Ion."  '*  will  ta-  ^"  " 
land    to   keep   her    ;  e   to   r 

Rgypt.  Meanwhile,  he  will,  like  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  rule  them  "  without  the 
consent  of  the  go\  -•■•«-* '  "  But  what 
becomes    of    the    (  ition    and    the 

great  principle  meanwhile^    The  princi 
pie  is  violated  if  in  '  '  *         ! 

for  five  years.     It  i  ' 

as  interpreted  bv  the  St.  I 

Our  business  is  to  do  the  WtiC  wr  f 

.1. .  1^    ,^,^1  |p(  fi.^ -,.  ..,  ^ 

ent    )»•>  » 

they  are  pre|>aretl  to  exerciie  it     ! 


President    R  Id    he    wUHn^ 

thry  should  havr  it.  or  ihrv  nxMY  prefer 
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that  kind  of  independence  whch  satisfies  churches  of  New  York  City  would  all 
Canada  and  Australia.  Meanwhile  they  be  empty  for  at  least  one  day  if  the  build- 
are  in  a  process  of  education,  and  the  ers  that  have  violated  the  building  ordi- 
luckiest  people  in  all  the  East,  always  ex-  nances,  the  landlords  that  have  violated 
cepting  Japan.  the  tenement  house  and  Board  of  Health 

^  rules,  the  merchants  that  have  illegally 

obstructed  the  sidewalks,  the  automobil- 

The  Ethics  of  Law- Breaking  ists  and  bicyclists  that  have  violated  the 

speed   regulations,   the   housewives   that 

When^  where  and  how  may  an  up-  have  had  their  rugs  illegally  beaten  in 

right  citizen  without  moral  guilt  delib-  the  back  yards,  and  the  tender-hearted 

erately  disregard  and  violate  the  laws  of  ladies  that  have  thrown  crumbs  to  Eng- 

the  State  to  which  he  owes  allegiance?  lish  sparrows,  were  all  sent  to  jail  for 

The  question  is  not  academic.    It  always  over  Sunday.    Our  courts  would  go  out 

has  been,  and  perhaps  it  always  will  be,  of   business   if   all   of  the   lawyers   and 

intensely  practical.  judges  that  have  aided  and  abetted  law 

Religious  prophets  and  ecclesiastical  breaking  by  buying  beer  or  whisky  in 
dissenters  in  all  ages  have  been  crim-  the  State  of  Maine,  or  by  having  alco- 
inals  for  conscience's  sake.  Peasants  holic  beverages^  served  to  them  in  tea- 
and  craftsmen,  crushed  by  unendurable  cups  while  rolling  through  Ohio  in  Pull- 
taxation,  have  defied  civil  authority,  and,  man  dining  cars,  were  some  day  to  say : 
like  the  insurgents  that  followed  Watt  "  We  all  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ; 
Tyler  to  Smithfield,  have  compelled  let  those  that  are  without  guilt  hence- 
kings  to  define  their  rights.  Revolution-  forth  sit  in  judgment." 
ists,  like  the  American  colonists  in  1776,  It  is  not  with  any  sense  of  superior 
have  taken  the  redress  of  grievances  into  wisdom,  but  only  because  we  have  "  hap- 
their  own  hands.  Outraged  humanita-  pened  to  think  of  it,"  that  we  venture  to 
rians  have  aided  fugitive  slaves  to  escape,  call  attention  to  a  cardinal  principle  of 
The  story  of  history  would  lose  much  of  the  law  itself,  that  possibly  affords  some 
its  dramatic  interest  if  the  chapters  on  slight  guidance  upon  this  difficult  mat- 
conscientious  law-breaking  were  cut  out.  ter.     That  principle  is  embodied  in  the 

Yet  civilization  itself  is  imperiled  when  rule  that  when  a  court  of  last  resort  ren- 
respect  for  law  declines.  Social  order  ders  a  decision,  the  law  thereby  affirmed 
cannot  permanently  be  maintained  by  not  only  is  now  but  has  been  law  in  the 
Vehme  Gerichte  or  the  lynching  mob.  past,  contrary  decisions  by  courts  of  low- 
Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  be-  er  jurisdiction  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
tween  the  law  breaking  that  is  morally  standing;  and  contrarywise,  an  alleged 
right,  or  even  a  duty,  and  that  which  is  law  finally  declared  to  be  no  law  has 
reprehensible  and  socially  disastrous?  never  been  law.  The  rational  concep- 
How  is  the  upright  man  to  decide  in  tion  involved  in  the  rule  is  that  of  law  as 
doubtful  cases?  How,  for  example,  shall  tlie  abiding  will  of  the  sovereign — be 
we  class  the  conduct  of  the  "  better  ele-  tliat  sovereign  a  monarch,  a  class  or  a 
ments  "  in  Colorado?  Have  the  high-  people — in  distinction  from  the  whim  or 
handed  methods  that  they  have  employed  conceit  of  any  group  of  men  that  mis- 
to  quell  intolerable  laljor  disturbances  takenly  set  up  their  own  momentary 
been  right  or  have  they  been  wrong?  judgment  as  an  expression  of  the  sov- 

Nor  is  it  only  when  the  law  is  being  creign  will, 
used — or  misued — in  the  interest  of  We  suggest  that  here  is  a  hint  for  the 
iniquity  that  our  question  demands  an-  rational  guidance  of  conscience.  Law,  as 
swer.  In  the  everyday  affairs  of  a  hum-  everybody  knows,  is  made  up  of  two 
drum  existence  most  of  us  are  answer-  great  bodies  of  rules,  different  in  char- 
ing it  in  our  ordinary  activities.  Amer-  acter  and  of  different  origins.  One  is 
ica  is  a  land  in  which  the  people  are  sup-  that  mass  of  jural  traditions  affirmed  by 
posed  to  make  their  own  laws,  and  yet  the  courts,  and  known  as  the  common 
it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  one  of  our  com-  law.  This  law  with  amazing  coniplete- 
monwcalths  ten  men  in  a  hundred  could  ncss  cm])odics  moral  judgments  that 
be  fonnrl  that  have  not  at  some  time  or  have  borne  the  test  of  human  experience 
other     committed     criminal     acts.     The  for  almost  unnumbered  ages.     There  is 
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always  a  tremendous  presumption  in  fa-  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
vor  of  its  essential  rightness,  and  the  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  in  the 
conscientious  man  should  think  more  advocacy  of  some  such  measure.  Their 
than  twice  before  setting  up  his  individ-  arguments  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
ual  judgment  in  opposition  to  it.  In  lows:  In  general,  such  a  department, 
many  points  of  detail  it  needs  re-formu-  by  its  absolute  safety,  would  stimulate 
lating  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  the  laboring  classes  in  habits  of  sav- 
new  generation,  but  the  burden  of  proof  ing.  It  would  withdraw  from  hoard- 
rests  upon  the  innovator.  ing  a  very  large  amount  of  money,  and 
The  other  part  of  law  consists  of  put  it  into  active  circulation.  Political 
statutes  made  by  legislators,  some  of  economists  estimate  that  there  is  not 
whom  are  wise  men,  some  of  whom  are  less  than  seven  hundred  millions  of 
good  men,  many  of  whom  are  fools,  and  dollars  constantly  hid  away,  and  so  re- 
not  a  few  of  whom  are  scoundrels.  Un-  tired  from  active  use  in  business.  It  is 
happily,  there  is  never  any  presumption  urged,  further,  that  the  probable  de- 
that  a  statute  enacted  by  a  Legislature  posits  would  reach  the  sum  of  one 
expresses  either  the  conscience  or  the  thousand  millions  of  dollars  inside  two 
good  sense  of  the  community,  and  a  years ;  and  that  this  could  be  used  to 
large  part  of  the  work  of  every  legisla-  retire  Government  bonds — causing  the 
tive  session  consists  in  repealing  the  fool  debt  of  the  country  to  be  held  by  its 
enactments  of  its  predecessors.  own  citizens.  Others  lay  special  em- 
We  would  not  have  our  readers  infer  phasis  upon  the  moral  influence  of 
that  we  think  that  while  they  are  moral-  such  banks  in  elevating  the  habits  and 
ly  bound  to  obey  the  common  law  they  character  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
are  morally  at  liberty — tho  at  their  le-  credit  and  stability  of  the  Government 
gal  peril — to  disobey  the  statute  law.  would  at  least  rally  to  its  defense  every 
We  only  invite  them  to  reflect  upon  this  person  who  had  a  deposit  in  its  banks, 
proposition — namely,  that  the  conscien-  As  long  ago  as  1881  Postmaster- 
tious  citizen  is  morally  as  well  as  le-  General  James  said,  in  his  annual  re- 
gally bound  to  obey  lazv,  that  law  which  port : 

really    is    law,    the    higher,    the    highest  "  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  a  system 
law;    that    he    is    not   morally    bound    to  of   this   description,    if   adopted,   would   inure 
obey  any  alleged  law  which,  in  a  juristic  "^^""^  t^^"  almost  any  other  measure  of  pub- 
sense  of  the  word,   is  not   reallv   law  at  ''^  importance  to  the  benetit  of  the   working 
all.  because  not   really  emanating   from  ^^^^'^  °^  ^^^  ^"'^*^^  ^^^^"•" 
the  mind,  the  conscience,  the  abiding  will  Postmaster-General  Wana-          .   m 
of  the  sovereign  people.     So  far  as  his  ^"S      successive      reports.                 mtly 
civil  responsibility  is  concerned,  he  must  i»rged  postal  savings  banks  as  consist- 
accept  the  expert  decision  of  the  courts  ^*"^   with   good  business  principles,  as 
of  last  resort  as  to  what  is  law  and  what  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^e   public  interest.      He  took 
is  not.     So  far  as  his  moral  dutv  is  con-  ^^^^  ground  thiit  the  Government  ought 
cerned,    he    must   consult   also   his   own  ^^  extend  to  its  twelve  or  fifteen  mi! 
conscience  and  his  own  reason.     In  such  ''^"^   of   wage    workers    1'      '    te    pro 
cases  Peter  and  John  suggested  a  good  Section    for    every   dollar              d.      He 
and  well  worn  principle,  manv  centuries  proposed    that    the    Secretary    of    the 
ago,     reaffirrned    and     formulated     fifty  'l>^*i»^i>r.v    should   have   ^'             of   the 
years  ago  l)v  William  H.  Seward.  deposits;   putting  the   in.  ..v  ,    .iito  cir- 
culation by  offering  the  funds  in  each 
"^  State  as  a  loan  to  the  national 
Postal   Saviiurs    Hanks  and  that  th.      r        -     ..-    ■ 

triiNl  luMils.  I 

SEVKRAr.     propositions     have     from  in  his  re|K)rt  for  i8i)7.  said  the  Rreairsi 

time  to  time  been  laid  liefore  Con^Tess  m\\                 .',..' 

for  the  establishment  of  a  department     vvoi....    .  ,.4.;.;..^    

of  the  post  office    where  the  savings  of  econi)my 

the  people  could  be  dej.osited  with  ab-  -  The   bo>i    would   dri^.,..    m    tuch    biAi»k« 

solute    confidence    of    security.       Sen-  They  would  bt  •  kIiqoI  for  the 

ator   Qyay    was   prrcrdrd    hy    Senator  thnd." 
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Post  office  savings  banks,  where 
money  is  received  for  Government  use 
at  low  rates  of  interest,  are  in  opera- 
tion in  nearly  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope, in  Great  Britain  and  all  her  De- 
pendencies, including  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  may  not  be  known  that  such 
banks  are  in  operation  in  one  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States — that  is,  in 
little  Hawaii.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  nearly  eight  millions  of  depositors, 
having  about  six  hundred  millions  of 
savings  in  postal  banks.  In  Hawaii 
during  ten  years  ten  thousand  de- 
positors saved  nearly  one  million  of 
dollars.  In  Canada  the  deposits  of 
twenty  years  reached  nearly  twenty- 
five  millions.  These  large  accumula- 
tions have  been  made  under  conditions 
of  absolute  safety,  and  with  positive 
advantage  to  the  Governments. 

In  England  any  one  can  become  a 
depositor  who  is  over  seven  years  of 
age.  It  is  only  necessary  to  ask  the 
postmaster  for  a  depositor's  applica- 
tion, when  any  sum  not  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  can  be  placed  on  de- 
posit. A  depositor's  book  is  then  made 
out,  and  he  can  deposit  whenever  he 
likes,  with  credit  on  his  book.  The 
local  office  reports  at  once  to  the  Lon- 
don office,  and  the  London  office  re- 
ports to  the  depositor.  Even  smaller 
sums  than  twenty-five  cents  can  be 
deposited  by  the  purchase  of  stamps. 
Persons  under  age  cannot  make  with- 
drawal without  first  going  before  a 
magistrate,  with  parent  or  guardian, 
showing  good  cause  for  such  action. 
The  reason  for  this  restriction  is  that 
the  Government  wishes  minors  to  be- 
come habituated  to  business  habits, 
and  to  begin  life  with  a  bank  account. 

Purely  as  a  matter  of  business,  pos- 
tal savings  banks  have  proved  very 
satisfactory  wherever  they  have  been 
tried.  Great  Britain  earned  a  surplus 
of  $80,000  per  year  on  deposits  of 
$500000,000 — paying  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  interest  on  over  6,000,000  of 
accounts  France  has  regularly  made 
a  neat  ])rofit,  handling  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  accounts.  Torn 
up  constantly  by  her  city  population, 
her  agricultural  population  is  the  saf- 
est in  Europe  and  the  most  thrifty ; 
and  it  is  these  small  farmers  who  hold 


most  of  the  deposits  in  postal  saving 
banks.  Austria  introduced  these  banks 
as  long  ago  as  1868,  and  Belgium  in 
1869.  In  both  these  countries  they 
are  held  to  be  substantial  parts  of 
financial  prosperity. 

Mr.  Wanamaker  did  not  state  the 
case  too  strongly  when  he  said  that 
the  United  States  constituted  an  irra- 
tional exception  to  the  political  econ- 
omy and  business  principles  of  the 
whole  civilized  world.  He  urged  that 
the  agitation  which  had  gone  on  al- 
ready for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, should  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  Government.  Postmaster-General 
Gary  suggested  that  there  could  be 
only  one  serious  objection  to  such 
banks,  and  that  would  be  the  amount 
of  money  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government : 

"  If  we  were  still  in  the  faith  of  Hamilton 
and  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  that  'a  national  debt 
is  a  national  blessing,'  this  difficulty  would  be 
serious ;  but  the  people  no  longer  believe  in 
that  doctrine.  We  could  very  patiently  see  our 
finances  in  the  condition  that  they  were  under 
Gallatin — the  national  debt  wiped  out,  or  the 
bonds  held  entirely  by  our  own  people." 

He  believed  our  industrial  evolution 
had  scarcely  begun,  and  there  would 
bo  State  bonds  and  other  securities  al- 
ways at  hand.  We  have  about  eighty 
millions  of  population,  but  with  prop- 
erly encouraged  agriculture  the  coun- 
try can  support  at  least  five  hundred 
millions. 

We  see  no  reason  for  refusing  any 
longer  to  place  the  United  States  in 
tally  with  the  leading  nations  of  the 
globe.  Postal  savings  banks  are  not 
an  experiment,  nor  would  their  estab- 
lishment come  under  the  head  of  pa- 
ternalism. But  for  some  reason  our 
Post  Office  Department  is  growing 
less  enthusiastic  about  improving  its 
service.  Postmaster-General  Payne 
informs  us  that  in  his  judgment  the 
handling  of  merchandise  by  the  post 
office  is  "  an  infringement  on  express 
business!"  The  Fourth  Assistant  de- 
sires to  confine  free  rural  mail  delivery 
to  "  mere  correspondence."  There  are 
still  seventy-three  thousand  American 
towns  left  without  free  delivery.  The 
whole  civilized  world  has  postal  sav- 
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ings  banks — except  the  United  States. 
Every  civilized  nation  has  parcels 
post,  domestic  and  foreign — the  United 
States  excepted.  We  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  Canada  as 
well  as  Europe.  The  Post  office  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
being  to-day  ''  the  simplest  mechanism 
ever  devised  for  human  advancement," 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  Federal  republic. 
It  is  inferior  to  that  of  England.  Ger- 
many, France  and  Austria.  We  can- 
not escape  the  conviction  that  it  musi 
be  revolutionized. 

A  ''  Monstrosity" 

On  August  13th  L'Osservatore  Ro- 
mano had  a  leader  inspired  beyond  doubl 
by  high  authority.  Its  purport  is  to 
show  that  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  is  unwelcome ;  that  the  two  pow- 
ers should  move  on  hand-in-hand,  dis- 
tinct but  not  apart.  Without  such  union 
the  Church  would  wither. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  was  condemned  in  the  Syllabus. 
The  Holy  See  has  no  wish  to  see  such  a 
status  in  Catholic  States ;  much  less  can 
it  be  a  party  in  an  outcome  so  contrary 
to  its  apostolic  and  civil  functions.  Rome 
much  prefers  to  yield  to  pressing  needs, 
provided  purity  of  faith,  morals  and  ec- 
lesiastical  discipline  sutler  no  shock. 
Pius  VII,  in  signing  the  Concordat  with 
France,  followed  this  view. 

The  Church — concludes  the  leader — 
cannot  of  itself  refuse  to  live  in  agree- 
ment with  the  State.  The  idea  of  sep- 
aration is  "  a  monstrosity,  which  must 
be  fought  with  energy." 

French  newspai)ers,  such  as  Le  Matin, 
see  in  the  foregoing  **  possible  conces- 
sions." Rome,  it  seems,  will  try  now  and 
heal  the  brt-ach  with  I'^rance.  Hut  this 
is  probably  too  late 

To  American  Catliolus.  however,  the 
fresh  restatement  of  the  Sylla!)us  should 
bring  some,  reflections.  A  free  Church 
in  a  free  State  is  condenmed.  This  ban 
is  told  the  world  amid  the  death  throfs 
of  the  I'Veiuh  Concnrdat.  'I'he  status  in 
I'Vancc  is  lawful,  the  status  in  the  Wnitcil 
States  is  outlawed-  i.  e.,  de  jure.  In  the 
ryes  nf  rannn  law,  the  (^hurcli  in  the 
United  Sutci  is  an  uutUw.   while  Jir 


facto  American  Catholics  are  constantly 
receiving  apostolic  benedictions,  visits  of 
Roman  cardinals,  etc.  Curious  anomaly! 
The  lawful  status  in  France  witnesses 
the  Bishop  of  Laval  declaring  that  he  is 
under  tw^o  authorities.  By  one — Rome 
— Monsignor  Geay  is  suspended  and 
barred  from  all  priestly  or  episcopal 
functions.  By  the  other — France — he  is 
recognized  as  a  Government  official, 
dwells  in  the  See-House,  draws  his  sal- 
ary. Without  Monsignor  Geay  Rome 
can  do  nothing  in  Laval,  just  as  without 
him  also  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  helple«s  in 
the  same  diocese.  True,  Rome  may  re- 
move him,  but  only  with  the  Govern- 
ment's consent.  True,  also,  the  Govern- 
ment may  turn  him  out,  but  not  without 
Rome's  approval.  Such  L'Osserz'atore 
Romano  calls,  "  apostolic  and  civil  func- 
tions." Moreover,  all  this  is  positive 
law — Jus  Publicum  Ecclesiasticum. 
Among  us,  where  the  Pope  can  make 
and  unmake  bishops,  the  status  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  non-law,  rather  than 
outlaw,  and  the  Jesuits  would  probably 
add  heresy.  The  Papal  organ  calls  it  a 
"  monstrositv." 


Japan,  the  Philippines  and  India 

Jap.\n  and  the  Philippines  are.  we  be- 
lieve, no  menace,  but  they  are  a  very 
serious  lesson  to  India  as  well  as  to 
China.  No  man  who  seriously  considers 
the  future  of  China  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  development  of  Japan  must  insure  a 
new  similar  civilization  also  for  China. 
But  quite  as  serious  is  the  bearing  of  the 
new  conditions  on  In  *  '  >•>.  .\n  '  *  '  • 
is  thinking  of  tht*  !'  -ts  as 

of  Japan. 

The  people  oi  Japan,   the   ! 
and   India  are  Asiatics.     Thru 
ditTereiice    in    their    races,    but    t! 
rtcognize    an    Asiatic    fellowship       \W 
ik  of  the  Chinese   a 

.\.    ..^ :. .,  iiure  as  rac«-^  ^m.    T^ 

lu-se   are   also    mainly 
closely  fraternize  with  the  < 

pcoplf   of   the    I"    ' 

race,  Mot»g4>lian. 

M*»t  what.    The  iJci-jple  o!  India  art  of  all 

races,  M«»n^jol.  \1alav,    ^ 

are    all    HiMi- tJ*.  11 1  iii»     \ 

lomj  hi 
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quest;  yet  races  that  have  felt  the  defeat  us  that  it  might  disturb  the  policies  of 
and  submission  which  Western  civiliza-  the  rule  of  neighboring  people.  When 
tion  has  been  able  to  impose,  but  which  Ucalegon's  house  is  on  fire  it  is  time  for 
Western  nations  will  not  be  able  to  main-  Anchises  and  ^neas  at  the  next  door 
tain  when  once  the  Western  science  and  to  flee ;  and  when  the  subject  Philippines 
culture  and  power  have  been  achieved  are  aflame  with  liberty  it  is  time  for  Eng- 
by  their  millions.  Already  Japan  has  land  to  expect  a  similar  liberty  to  be  de- 
achieved  them,  and  she  is  not  afraid  to  manded  in  India. 

match  her  force  with  the   force  of  the  And  such  is  the  demand.    The  intelli- 

Colossus  of  Europe.  gent  and  ambitious  Hindus  are  pointing 

It  is  now  clear  that  China  is  sure  to  equally  to  Japan  and  to  the  Philippines, 
take  a  lesson  from  Japan,  and  Japan  is  Their  journals,  their  public  meetings, 
glad  to  teach  her.  A  short  generation  their  men  of  influence  and  wealth  are 
will  make  China  the  mightiest,  as  she  is  speaking  with  great  freedom,  and  are 
the  most  populous,  nation  in  the  world,  constantly  bracketing  together  the  exam- 
Japan  and  China  together  will  in  a  few  pies  of  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  They 
years  be  able  to  resist  the  united  Powers  ask,  Why  should  not  the  ancient,  culti- 
of  Europe,  which  have  seized  cities  and  vated,  educated  people  of  India  be  al- 
harbors  and  forts  in  her  territory.  China  lowed  the  same_self-rule  that  the  Philip- 
will  be  quick  to  learn  Japan's  lesson.  The  pines  are  having?  It  does  not  occur  to 
whole  empire  is  yeasty  with  efferves-  them  that  we  are  a  tyrannical  Power,  ex- 
cence.  ploiting  the  Islands  for  our  own  selfish 

But  not  China  only ;  there  is  India,  and  greed ;  they  quote  President  McKinley 
India  is  becoming  a  most  anxious  prob-  and  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
lem.  The  people  of  India  are  thinking  Taft,  and  they  tell  the  story  of  the  trans- 
much  of  Japan,  but  also  much  of  the  fer  of  control  from  the  military  to  the 
Philippines.  Racially  they  feel  closer  to  civil  power,  and  then  the  rapid  granting 
the  Filipinos  than  to  the  Japanese,  for  of  local  self-government,  and  the  prom- 
they  are  more  brown  than  yellow.  And  ises  of  larger  liberty,  and  they  inquire 
if  Japan  has  maintained  her  own  inde-  why  India  should  not  ask  and  even  de- 
pendence and  has  conquered  her  own  lib-  mand  the  same  freedom.  They  do  not 
erty  of  self-government  under  constitu-  ask  for  political  independence,  but  they 
tional  forms,  the  self-government  so  rap-  do  ask  for  their  rights  in  the  government 
idly  granted  to  the  Philippines  is  a  nearer  of  their  country,  and  they  ask  if  they 
lesson  to  India,  for  the  Philippines  have  only,  among  the  races  of  the  world,  are 
been  much  longer  under  Western  rule  too  servile  and  feeble  to  claim  their 
than  has  India.    For  three  hundred  years  rights. 

did  the  Spaniards  hold  the  Philippines  in  This  England  ought  to  understand  and 
an  absolute  sway  which  allowed  the  peo-  provide  for.  We  fear  that  the  Viceroy 
pie  no  part  in  their  own  government,  of  India  does  not  understand  what  the 
while  the  south  of  India  has  been  held  by  fermentation  means. 
Great  Britain  for  only  a  century  and  a  And  yet  some  Englishmen  do  under- 
half.  Yet  to  these  long  conquered  Fili-  stand  in  a  measure.  In  a  late  address 
pinos,  now  under  the  tutelage  of  the  before  the  London  Indian  Society  Mr. 
United  States,  we  are  giving  local  self-  William  Digby  declared  that  "  a  free  and 
government,  the  right  of  choosing  their  self-governed  India  was  attainable,  if  In- 
own  municipal  rulers,  and  we  have  dians  were  wise  to  discern  and  act,"  and 
promised  them  very  soon  a  developing  1-,^  thought  that  could  be  carried  out  by 
territorial  government,  an  initial  Parlia-  ^  constitutional  revolution  in  ten  years' 
ment,  following  the  norm  of  our  own  time.  It  was  recent  events  in  Japan  and 
free  government.  the  Philippines  that  inspired  his  address. 

This  is  something  that  is  new,  utterly  j-je  quoted  President  McKinley : 

new,   in   the   rule   of   the    subject   races.  „^^^^^  Philippines  are  ours,  not  to  exploit. 

There  is  nothmg  like  it  in  India,  and  it  is  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^,^p^  ^^  ^.^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  t^  t,^i„^ 

revolutionary.     We  never  thought  of  it,  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  self-government." 
we  simply  did  what  we  had  learned  was 

right,  and  what  recognizes  the  inherent  Accordingly  we  began  our  r}de  in  the 

rights  of  men,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  Philippines  by  putting  three  Filipinos  in 
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the  Governor's  Council.  Says  Mr. 
Digby :  "  There  has  never  been  an  Indian 
in  the  Viceroy's  Council."  Such  a  paper 
as  New  India,  edited  by  natives  of  India, 
represents  and  urges  that  England  must 
follow  our  example,  and  it  does  not 
weary  of  showing  the  contrast  of  Ameri- 
can generosity  with  the  British  fear  that 
any  slackening  of  the  rule  will  encourage 
the  people  of  India  to  rebellion.  If  you 
would  teach  a  people  good  will  you  must 
show  your  faith  in  them.  Our  method 
will  make  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
hold  to  us  from  love;  the  British  way, 
when  education  has  once  come,  will  hold 
the  people  of  India  only  by  fear,  and  that 
not  always. 

Liberty  and  Unions 

The  "  free  workman  "  is  a  favorite 
battle  cry  of  the  attack  on  labor  unions,  it 
being  understood  that  the  free  workman 
is  the  one  who  asserts  his  independence, 
refuses  to  join  the  union  and  makes  his 
own  bargains  with  his  employer. 
Whether  or  not  there  are  such  workmen 
who  are  really  free  depends  on  circum- 
stances, but  there  are  many  for  whom 
the  unions  can  justly  claim  that  liberty 
comes  only  through  unionism. 

A  workman,  whose  identity  we  will 
protect  by  calling  him  Stein,  was  for  20 
years  in  the  employment  of  a  firm  be- 
longing to  a  great  combine  controlling 
practically  the  entire  output  of  its  prod- 
uct in  the  United  States.  Stein  is  a 
quiet,  industrious,  unusually  intelligent, 
but  rather  timid  man,  who  had  begun 
work  at  eleven  years  of  age  and  grad- 
ually been  advanced  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  his  trade  as  a  workman,  where 
he  could  earn  $4  a  day.  His  theory  of 
life  was  wholly  individualistic.  He  had 
no  sympathy  for  the  man  out  of  work. 
Unions,  he  often  declared,  were  only  for 
those  who  would  not  work  at  their  best, 
and  any  man  who  would  keep  sober  and 
attend   diligently    to  business   wouKl   he 

able  to  take  care  of  himself.    So  he  st I 

aloof  from  the  unions  tf»at  came  aad 
went,  and  at  one  time  was  "  whipped  for 
scabbing."  Hnally  he  joined  the  union. 
.Such  a  convert  ordinarily  wouM  be  a 
faithle.ss  ret  ruit,  l>ul  Stem  stjon  learncil 
another  IcMSon. 

One   (lay    he   came   home    from    work 


pale  and  trembling.  *'  I've  got  it  already. 
I've  been  discharged  because  my  right 
hand  trembles.  I  have  worked  for  the 
firm  for  22  years,  and  now  I  am  thrown 
out  like  a  worn  out  tool,  with  no  more 
consideration  than  a  cog  in  a  great  ma- 
chine. I  am  only  35  years  of  age,  and 
on  the  down  road.  I  have  done  my  best 
work,  earned  my  best  wages,  and  am  an 
old  man  in  the  labor  world." 

The  union  took  up  the  matter.  The 
shop  steward  went  to  the  foreman,  de- 
nounced him  for  his  cruelty  and  de- 
manded his  reinstatement.  The  fore- 
man acceded,  and  Stein  has  been  at  work 
in  his  old  place  for  two  years,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  He  now  says,  "  The 
union  has  raised  our  wages  25  per  cent. 
But  that  is  the  very  least  it  has  done. 
It  has  reduced  our  output  25  per  cent. 
Formerly  I  would  go  to  work  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  by  quarter  past  seven  would 
be  covered  with  sweat  and  would  keep 
that  up  until  I  went  home  at  night,  often 
working  overtime.  My  health  was  fast 
breaking  down.  Now  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work.  But  the  greatest  gain  of  all  is 
the  personal  independence,  the  feeling 
of  security  and  knowing  that  you  do  not 
stand  alone,  and  that  is  worth  another 
50  per  cent.  The  foremen  now  have  re- 
spect for  the  men.  We  can  go  directly 
to  the  superintendent  or  the  head  of  the 
firm.  There  is  no  more  favoritism,  nor 
driving,  nor  cursing,  or  whistling  at  a 
man.  The  union  is  unpopular  with  the 
few  men  who  were  favorites,  but  it  is 
popular  with  the  others.  Do  you  think 
the  Colorado  situation  will  come  up  in 
other  places?  " 

Stein  is  now  one  of  the  stewards  in 
the  shop,  r  'g  the  other  men  in 

their  grieva:.^. i  the  vmwrMit,-r».?r-..f 

says  that  the  union  is  in 
conservative   men   are   cunung  into  the 
offices.     Those  who  know  *^*         -an  see 
that  the  union  has  made  hu 


The  C/«r'B 


We  re»;rct  that  the  ^i\t  to 
the  \< 

by  tl: . 

the  l>irth  of  a  son.  y\o  \\<a  \*\ 

us      What  was  hoj>c\l  ! 

that    would    rrr^        ^    rri.    .1     •  ■    t  r. 

wai    Home    mi»  i    mIi  ^^vs    ;  -     >   . 

posniblv  even  a  aui^titutioii  %^ 

Mittation     There  is  iH»thiii|;  ul  iUm  tuti. 
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and  the  people  will  be  disappointed  who  There  is  no  compulsory  military  service 
know  enough  to  be  disappointed.  What  in  Great  Britain,  and  Finnish  professors 
is  given  ?  Not  a  restoration  of  its  con-  and  ministers  could  say  what  they  pleased 
stitution  to  Finland,  but  remission  of  without  being  banished  or  imprisoned, 
fines;  so  for  the  Jewish  communes,  re-  The  arrangement  would  also  be  mutual- 
mission  of  fines  of  those  who  had  ly  advantageous  to  both  the  governing 
evaded  military  service;  so  for  Poland,  powers.  We  often  hear  Englishmen  say 
remission  of  arrears  in  land  purchase ;  that  they  wish  Ireland  were  sunk  to  the 
also  for  Finland,  amnesty  for  those  who  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  we  hope  this  proj- 
have  emigrated  without  permission — and  ect  will  not  be  carried  out,  for  it  is  bet- 
who  do  not  want  to  return ;  also  for  Fin-  ter  to  trade  off  undesirable  property 
land,  a  fund  to  help  landless  people ;  also  than  to  destroy  it.  It  would  be  a  relief 
amnesty  or  pardon  in  a  number  of  civil  to  Russia,  for  it  is  going  to  cost  some- 
and  political  cases.  But  none  of  these  thing  to  keep  Finland  in  governors,  for 
favors  touch  any  evil.  They  simply  salve  the  office  is  one  which  must  seek  the 
an  open  sore.  Russia  needs  what  will  man,  and  the  Czar  will  have  to  make 
reach  the  root  of  her  trouble,  relief  from  frequent  visits  to  the  Employment  Bu- 
the  autocracy,  which  the  Autocrat  does  reau.  The  exchange  of  Finland  for  Ire- 
not  propose  to  relieve.  Indeed,  how  can  land  would  give  Russia  her  long  desired 
he  be  expected  to  ?  Autocrats  wait  till  access  to  the^  open  sea  and  England  a 
they  have  to  before  they  yield  anything  dominant  position  on  the  Baltic.  The 
to  the  people.  They  may  give  the  people  peace  of  Europe  would  be  established, 
favors,  as  grants  of  good  will,  but  not  as  because  both  powers  would  have,  as  it 
rights.  That  requires  violence,  as  in  were,  exchanged  hostages. 
1776  or  as  in  1848.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  j8 
the  result  of  the  war  with  Japan  will  -  (  u 
compel  attention  to  the  demands  at  home,  a  New  Day                 ^^^   session   of   the 

^  in  Georgia       Georgia      Legislature 

lasted  well  into  August. 
Trading  Finland  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^P^^"  It  deserves  especial  credit  for  its  rec- 
for  Ireland  "^^^^  ^^  Russia  and  ord  on  education.  As  at  first  proposed 
Great  Britain  are  ar-  the  bill  called  for  a  round  one  million 
ranging  a  treaty  between  the  two  coun-  dollars  by  direct  levy  for  the  public  or 
tries  providing  for  their  closer  friend-  common  schools.  Pending  the  pas- 
ship  and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  we  sage  of  the  measure  this  amount  was 
wish  to  suggest  to  them  a  plan,  which  cut  to  $800,000  by  the  Senate.  When 
perhaps  they  have  not  thought  of,  but  the  matter  got  before  the  House  again 
which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  the  amount  was  fixed  at  $900,000;  but 
countries  by  relieving  them  of  discon-  when  the  question  came  up  for  final 
tented  territory— that  is,  to  exchange  Ire-  passage  on  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
land  for  Finland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  after  the  appointment  of  a  conference 
the  change  of  allegiance  would  be  en-  committee  and  a  short,  sharp  and 
thusiastically  welcomed  by  both  Irish  snappy  debate  on  the  minority  and 
and  Finns.  It  could  be  easily  proved  by  majority  reports  from  this  committee, 
quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Irish  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  agreed 
patriots  and  the  writings  of  Irish  edi-  that  the  appropriation  for  the  schools 
tors  that  the  British  Government  is  more  should  stand  as  originally  reported — 
tyrannical  than  that  of  Russia.  At  a  /.  c,  at  $1,000,000.  This  was  a  notable 
meeting  last  winter  in  this  city  when  and  praiseworthy  step  on  the  part  of 
William  Butler  Yeats  gave  an  address  on  Georgia's  law  makers,  and  is  deserving 
Robert  Emmet,  the  platform  was  over-  of  the  praise  of  good  people  every- 
hung  with  entwined  Russian  and  Irish  where.  We  are  among  those  who 
flags,  and  cheers  for  Russia  and  hisses  hope  that  it  means  a  new  day  in 
for  England  and  her  ally  Japan  came  Georgia,  so  far  as  the  education  of  the 
from  5,000  Irish  throats.  On  the  other  masses  is  concerned.  By  this  act  of 
hand,  the  Finns  would  be  glad  to  swear  the  General  Assembly  the  common 
off    Nicholas   II   and   on    Edward    VII.  school   fund   will   be  increased  by  an 
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amount  aggregating  upward  of  $350,- 
000.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  places  the 
increase  at  $360,000,  and  one  of  the 
Senators,  in  discussing  the  bill  on  the 
last  day,  said  that  the  increase  would 
aggregate  $386,000.  At  any  rate,  the 
common  school  fund  has  been  in- 
creased more  largely  by  the  action  of 
the  recent  Legislature  than  in  any 
other  single  year  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  It  is  hard  to  give  the  exact 
amount  of  increase,  because  the  school 
fund  is  made  up  by  direct  levy  and  by 
amounts  coming  into  the  State  treas* 
ury  from  what  might  be  called  indirect 
sources.  For  instance,  the  income  to 
the  State  from  the  hire  of  convicts  by 
the  new  law  which  went  into  operation 
on  April  ist,  1904,  will  be  increased 
nearly  $135,000.  Poll  taxes  will  also 
be  largely  increased,  this  being  the 
year  of  a  Presidential  election.  So 
that,  all  told,  there  will  be  something 
like  $1,900,000  for  the  State  School 
Commissioner  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  (which  board  came  into 
being  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago)  to 
apply  to  common  school  education  in 
Georgia  for  the  year  1905.  In  1888 
the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  was 
then  the  General  Agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  addressed  the  Georgia 
Legislature,  and  made  a  strong  plea 
in  favor  of  free  public  schools.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  the  House 
ap])ropriated  in  the  midst  of  much  ap- 
plause the  then  munificent  sum  of 
$165,000  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  for  the  year  iSS().  Sixteen  years 
later  the  Legislature  appropriates 
$1,000,000  for  the  same  object. 


cu-  A     it  was  in  a  discussion  at  the 

Ships    and      , ,         ...  1  •      1     o      • 

Air  Ships  ^^">'^'  Geographical  Society 
in  London  the  other  day,  af- 
ter Mr.  Mackindcr  had  read  a  paper  ar- 
guing that  the  high  steppes  of  Asia  have 
been  the  geographical  pivot  of  history, 
that  Mr.  Amery  remarked  that  |)ivots 
and  localities  were  likely  to  make  very 
little  difference  in  the  future.  In  the  old 
days,  when  ships  were  slow  and  small, 
and  roads  were  few,  the  broad  steppe 
made  a  road  aiiywhrre,  as  does  the  sea. 
and  the  people  living  there  were  mobile 
on  horseback  for  raids  of  war    lUit  now 


the  sea  is  far  better  for  carrying  troops 
than  anything  else,  except  fifteen  or 
twenty  lines  of  railways.  But  before 
long  we  shall  have  what  is  better  than 
either  land  or  sea,  locomotion  through 
the  air;  and  then  a  great  deal  of  this 
geographical  distribution  must  lose  its 
importance,  and  the  successful  Powers 
will  be  those  which  have  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial basis.  It  will  make  no  difference 
whether  they  are  on  an  island  or  in  the 
center  of  Asia.  They  will  surpass  others 
only  as  they  have  industrial  power  and 
the  power  of  invention.  But  somehow 
that  air  ship  locomotion,  which  discards 
balloons,  and  is  to  do  away  with  tariffs 
and  boundaries,  is  slow  in  coming ;  but 
we  do  not  lose  faith  in  it.  May  it  not  be 
that  the  St.  Louis  Fair  will  be  memorable 
for  giving  us  the  first  real  air  ship. 

mt  *K^-  ♦  TT  •  i"    England    there    are 

Methodist  Union  -         iir     1      ,•        1 

«     ,      .  five  Methodist  denomi- 
in  England  .... 

nations  considering  the 
question  of  Church  union.  These  are 
the  Wesleyans,  the  New  Connexion,  the 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  the  Bible 
Christians  and  the  Primitive  Methodists. 
Three  of  these  smaller  bodies  are  now 
actively  engaged  in  negotiations.  The 
large  Mother  Church,  the  Wesleyans, 
finds  what  is  going  on,  and  has,  at  its 
late  Conference,  made  overtures.  The 
Primitive  Methodists  are  considering 
what  position  they  can  take  in  the 
union,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  bottads 
of  hope  that  in  a  few  years  successful 
negotiations  may  bring  the  five  all  to- 
gether. The  main  trouble  that  the  ne- 
gotiations are  likely  to  meet  is  in  vvliat 
is  called  connectionalism,  under  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Pastoral  Conference, 
which,    with    the    W     '  -     who   have 

no  bishops,  takes  ii:l  , of  the  epis- 
copal power  in  this  countrv  to  assign 
pastors,  and  has  only  nr  ih 

hers.     The   minor   denon  %.    mmot 

of  them  ilemand  liberty  ai  ».lrncal 

denomination,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
union    break    ilowii   on    such   a  I 

One  wouKI  think  that  there  ouf; bt 

some  way  in  which  union  niii^ht  be  ir^ 
ranged  that   wouKI  allow   either  assi^i- 

inent   or   hherty.   as  the  v-* '  ^* 

desire      Wr  ohsrrve  in  lli 

while  the  denominations  that  do  noC  havt 
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this  connectional  rule  are  unwilling  to 
be  put  under  the  authority  of  bishops  or 
pastoral  committees,  they  are  yet  leaning 
toward  some  plan  which  will  make  it 
easier  to  find  pastors.  Uniformity  is  not 
desirable ;  it  means  despotism  and  stag- 
nation. Union  is  not  good  if  it  means 
uniformity;  it  should  mean  larger  free- 
dom for  all. 


make  it  hot  with  those  from  other  States 
if  in  a  contemplated  inter-state  encamp- 
ment they  should  be  jeered  at  as  cowards. 
We  do  not  think  that  would  be  fair. 
They  were  not  cowards,  merely  abettors 
of  murder,  nothing  more.  Yet  that  was 
hardly  proper,  and  we  fear  they  may,  if 
they  make  it  a  habit,  sink  to  Sabbath- 
breaking,  incivility  and  procrastination. 


From   Murder  to    ^^      observe      that      a 

Procrastination  Strong  plea  IS  made  m 
the  leadmg  press  of  one 
of  our  most  radical  Southern  States  for 
a  revision  of  our  criminal  law,  which 
fails  to  punish  "  crimes  of  craft  "  against 
property.  This  is  just;  and  yet,  when 
we  think  of  certain  crimes  against  Hfe 
prevalent  in  that  section  we  are  reminded 
of  De  Quincy's  essay  on  "  Murder  as 
One  of  the  Fine  Arts  " : 

"  If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder, 
very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing, 
and  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to  drinking 
and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  from  that  to  in- 
civility and  procrastination.  Once  begin  upon 
this  downward  path,  you  never  know  where 
you  are  to  stop.  Many  a  man  dated  his  ruin 
from  some  murder  or  other  that  perhaps  he 
thought  little  of  at  the  time." 

The  "  best  citizens,'*  engaged  only  in  a 
mere  lynching.  They  may  come  to  crimes 
of  craft,  which  would  be  hardly  respect- 
able. This  is  the  danger  in  Statesboro, 
Ga.,  where  the  wolves  failed  to  protect 
the  sheep,  and  where  the  Governor  is  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  sheriflf  and 
militia,  who  allowed  the  mob  to  lynch 
two  men.  We  admit  that  these  two  men, 
convicted  of  murder,  were  bad  speci- 
mens of  sheep,  black  sheep,  indeed,  but 
yet  sheep  to  be  protected  under  the 
laws.  The  evidence  shows  that  only 
three  of  the  soldiers  tried  or  cared  to  do 
anything  to  protect  the  prisoners;  and 
the  sheriff  was,  if  possible,  worse.  Not 
simply  the  "  best  citizens  "  of  Statesboro, 
but  the  appointed  sheriff  and  the  desig- 
nated soldiers  virtually  took  part  with  the 
mob.  The  sheriff  told  the  soldiers  they 
might  as  well  yield  to  the  mob,  as  they 
could  not  do  anything,  and  might  hurt 
somebody.  That  is  a  variety  of  sheriff 
and  militia  which  we  hope  is  a  curiosity 
in  this  country.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
sec  it  stated  that  the  militia  threaten  to 


,,r        JOT-         Our  Civil  War  gave  us 

War  and  Religion  ,  1  •    • 

several  new  religious 
sects  which  still  continue,  for  Presby- 
terians, Methodists  and  Baptists  are  still 
divided.  North  and  South.  It  is  not  then 
strange  that  the  South  African  War 
should  have  created  at  least  one  sect,  al- 
tho  it  has  been  slow  in  coming.  It  is 
well  known  that  President  Kruger  had 
no  more  doubt  that  justice  and  God  were 
on  his  side  than  had  our  preachers  and 
soldiers  in  our  conflict.  Christian  faith 
was  identified  with  the  victory  of  the 
Boers,  at  least  with  Kruger,  altho  not 
with  Piet  de  Wet.  After  the  war  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  "  Surrenders  " — i.  e.,  those  who  had 
been  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  before 
formal  peace — and  the  "Scouts,"  who  had 
voluntarily  taken  the  stand  with  Eng- 
land. The  first  Dutch  General  Synod  was 
held  in  May  of  last  year,  in  which  those 
who  had  aided  the  British  were  declared 
to  have  been  "  unfaithful,"  and  to  have 
committed  "  grievous  sin  against  God  and 
man,"  but  i.  Pastoral  Letter  was  issued, 
in  which  the  demand  was  practically 
made  that  these  "  unfaithful  "  should  re- 
pent. No  general  method  of  conduct  was 
marked  out,  each  congregation  being  per- 
mitted to  deal  with  its  own  phase  of  the 
problem.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  "  Surrenders  "  and  "  Scouts  "  were 
actually  boycotted  by  the  faithful.  As  a 
result  the  former  were  not  satisfied,  re- 
fused to  "  repent,"  and  demanded  a  re- 
traction of  the  Pastoral  Letter  from  the 
officials  of  the  S>.iod.  In  October  the 
"  unfaithful  "  held  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  tl.cir  own  Church, 
independent  of  the  national ;  but  this  step 
was  prevented  at  the  time  through  the 
influence  of  the  Moderator  of  the  Na- 
tional Church.  Some  months  later,  how- 
ever, by  a  vote  of  28  to  25  this  step  was 
taken  ;  and  we  now  have  the  Independent 
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Dutch  Church  in  the  Transvaal  on 
friendly  footing  with  England.  The 
Church  is  not  large  numerically,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  not  a  few  of  the  separatists 
are  already  returning  to  the  mother 
Church,  where  they  are  more  cordially 
welcomed  than  before.  Public  sentiment 
of  the  defeated  party  is  apt  to  be  intol- 
erant. 

We  thought  Dr.  William  Farr  had 
been  suppressed,  but  we  hear  that  he  has 
started  up  his  assorted  honorary  degree 
factory  again  in  Washington,  and  has 
given  it  various  names,  as  the  George 
Washington  University,  or  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  has  been  offer- 
ing and  distributing  LL.D.'s  and  all  the 
other  sorts  at  what  prices  he  could  get, 
and  now  we  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  trying  to  shut 
him  from  the  use  of  the  mails.  We  heard 
of  him  last  as  in  the  Nashville  College 
of  Law,  and  before  that  in  Chicago,  we 
believe,  and  we  hear  that  he  has  had  a 
similar  career  in  Oklahoma,  Omaha 
and  Chattanooga.  Any  institution  that 
is  seeking  candidates  to  give  degrees  on 
easy  conditions,  Ph.D.,  D.D.  or  LL.D., 
is  a  patent  fraud  that  will  deceive  only 
those  who  are  easy  and  conceited  fools. 

Por  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country  we  are  exporting  more  manufac- 
tured goods  than  agricultured  products. 
It  was  so  in  May  and  June,  and  nearly 
true  for  July.  That  does  not  mean  that 
it  will  hold  true  for  the  year,  but  we  are 
approaching  the  time  when  wheat  and 
cotton  and  corn  will  not  be  the  larger 
part  of  our  exports.  Cotton  may  in- 
crease, but  wheat  is  not  likely  to.  As  the 
West  fills  with  population  the  great 
spaces  will  require  a  more  varied  produc- 
tion, and  f(X)(l  will  be  kept  at  home.  Hig 
reaches  of  wheat  require  new  cheap  land 
and  foreign  markets. 


on  an 


The  Government  appr^  • 
ocx^  for  tile  .St.   Louis   1 
iron  clad  engagement  that  it  should  not 
be  openefl   on   Sunday       Now    it  \%  re 
ported  from  that  city  that  the  ron<'-v<i«wi 
aires  of  the  *'  Pike  "  have  found 
hole  by  which  to  evade  the  promise.  We 


can  hardly  presume  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  Exposition  will  allow  the  Pike 
opened.  The  appropriation  was  large, 
the  condition  plain  and  fully  accepted. 
To  evade  it  now  would  be  unpardonable. 

The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington 
says  that  in  Mexico,  to  which  country  he 
is  also  accredited,  many  Chinese  have  cut 
off  their  queues,  discarded  Oriental  hab- 
its and  dress,  and  are  intermarrying  with 
Mexicans.  They  become  Mexican  citi- 
zens, and  are  fast  becoming  important 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  United  States  that  shuts 
them  out  and  forbids  them  to  be  our  citi- 
zens. Which  country  is  the  more  civ- 
ilized ? 

This  is  the  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
Civil  Service  law  as  to  contributions  for 
political  purposes.  It  is  a  law  of  the 
United  States  that  none  of  its  officers 
shall  take  any  part  in  making  assess- 
ments on  employees,  and  no  employee 
shall  be  dismissed  or  reduced  in  salary 
for  declining  to  contribute  for  political 
purposes,  and  a  number  of  our  States, 
like  New  York,  have  a  similar  strict  law. 
This  law  ought  to  be  known  and  ob- 
served. 

The  episcopal  residence  in  Omaha  has 
hitherto  been  always  exempted  from 
taxation,  but  Archbishop  Quigley  thinks 
that  as  a  private  resilience  it  oi  -^"*  *^  be 
taxed,  and  he  has  voluntarily  ^  I  to 

pay  taxes  upon  it.  lliat  is  honorable 
and  just.  We  confess  that  we  see  no 
>ound  reason  why  all  property,  lay  or 
ecclesiastical,  residences  or  churches,  not 
owned  by  the  State  should  not  pay  for 
the  protection  they  enjoy. 


Just   as   ))eople    were   asking   how    it 
would     seem,    should     Mr      l^rker    W 
electetl,  to  have  Secretary  Hay  sucv*e^!ei! 
by   David   H    Hill,  the  latter  a>mes  out 
with   the   verlwil   aiuunincement   that  \\t 
w  "      *  r  no  t>fRie  umler  the  new  :i  * 
I      ..      11.    and    will    retire    from    • 
with  the  new  year.     Is  it  tt 
cians  die  hard 
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Fire  Testing  Station  of  Columbia  University,  Showing  Building  in  Which  the  Tost  of  Metal  Lath 

Partitions  Was  Made 


Fire  Test  of  Trussed  Metal 
Lath  Partitions  at  Columbia 
University 

A  VERY  interesting  fire  test  of  trussed 
metal  lath  partitions  was  made  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week  at  the  Fire 
Testing  Station  of  Columbia  University. 
The  test  was  conducted  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Professor  Ira  H. 
Woolson,  of  the  Department  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineering.  Representatives  of 
the  New  York  Building  Department  were 
present,  as  were  also  the  president  and 
secretary  of  the  company  manufacturing 
the  truss  metal  lath,  and  a  member 
of  The  Indei'endent's  staff.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  test  was  to  obtain  data  as  to 
the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  trussed 
metal  lath  partitions.  A  small  building 
about  15  X  10  X  10  had  been  constructed 
at  the  Columbia  Fire  Testing  Station,  on 


one  sidewall  of  which  Kings-Windsor 
cement  plaster  had  been  used  on  metal 
lath  without  iron  uprights,  and  on  the 
opposite  sidewall  lime  mortar  gaged 
with  Portland  cement  constituted  the 
partition.  Oak  and  pitch  pine  logs  with 
old  seasoned  boards  were  used  as  firing 
materials,  to  which  the  torch  was  applied 
at  II  A.M.  The  temperature  was  forced 
up  to  1,700  degrees  F.,  and  the  fire  was 
maintained  for  one  hour.  Only  small 
exterior  cracks  developed.  The  hose 
was  then  played  upon  the  interior  side- 
walls  under  the  test,  and,  beyond  some 
scaling  of  surface  plaster,  they  remained 
intact.  The  test  was  an  exceedingly  se- 
vere one,  having  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  availability  of 
metal  lath  partitions  in  New  York  City 
building.  These  partitions  have  been 
very  favorably  received  in  the  new  Balti- 
more that  has  come  into  being  since  the 
fire. 
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Financial   Items 

A  COMBINATION  has  been  formed, 
for  restricting  and  selling  the  output,  by 
the  leading  producers  of  slate  in  Ver- 
mont and  Northern  New  York. 

....  The  value  of  the  stoves  made  in 
this  country  in  1903  was  $54,000,000, 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
making  them  exceeded  30,000. 

....  Attention  is  directed  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  Harv^ey  Fisk  &  Sons,  rep- 
resenting New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son River  Railroad  bonds,  in  another  col- 
umn. 

....  Our  exports  of  agricultural  im- 
plements have  grown  from  $5,240,000  in 
1897  to  $16,286,000  in  1902,  $21,000,000 
in  1903  and  $25,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  last  June. 

....The  capitalization,  last  year,  of 
surface  and  elevated  street  railways  in 
the  United  States  was  $1,700,726,000  in 
stock,  and  $1,401,664,000  in  bonds,  and 
they  used  29,912  miles  of  track. 

....In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  1,937  miles  of  new  railway  track 
were  laid  in  the  United  States,  against 
2,221  miles  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1903. 

.  . .  .Experiments  made  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  with  a  new  alternat- 
ing-current motor  for  trolley  cars  lead 
some  persons  to  predict  that  this  device 
will  greatly  hasten  the  substitution 
of  electric  force  for  steam  on  trunk 
lines. 

.  . .  .The  nine  independent  companies 
manufacturing  plate  glass  have  formed  a 
combination.  The  remainder  of  the  in- 
dustry is  controlled  by  the  combination 
known  as  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany. 

....According  to  the  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey,  issued  last  week,  the 
output  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States 
in  1903  was  35,0 19,31^8  long  tons,  or 
about  5{X),ooo  tons  less  than  in  the  "  rec- 
ord "  year  of  1902.  This  e.xceeds  the 
combined  outputs  of  Gernianv  and  the 
British  luupire.  Tlir  value  at  the  mines 
was  $66.3j8,ooo.  In  the  I.akr  Superior 
district  j6,573.(xxj  tons  were  nuned. 

The  New  York  Central  Kailrotd 
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Company  has  placed  an  order  for  30 
electric  locomotives,  each  weighing  85 
tons  and  capable  of  drawing  a  train  of 
500  tons  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 
These  will  be  used  in  drawing  express 
trains  through  the  tunnel  near  the  station 
in  New  York.  Electric  motors  will  be 
substituted  for  steam  throughout  the 
suburban  system  after  the  establishment 
of  the  necessary  power  stations. 

.  . .  .Commenting  upon  the  blunders  of 
our  exporters,  Consul-General  Snyder, 
in  Colom.bia,  reports  that  our  exports  of 
furniture  to  that  country  are  so  badly 
packed  that  the  goods  frequently  arrive 
in  broken  fragments,  and  that  European 
exporters  of  cereals  and  biscuits  control 
the  trade  because  they  pack  in  tins,  while 
similar  American  goods  in  paper  and 
cardboard  boxes  arrive  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  cannot  be  used. 

.  . .  .Railroad  net  earnings  for  May. 
according  to  a  statement  published 
recently,  were  less  by  nearly  $3  000,- 
000  than  those  of  May,  1903 ;  and  the 
decrease  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  $21,000,000.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio's  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  Tune  shows  an  increase  of 
$1,600,000  in  gross  earnings,  but  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  $2,500,000  in  net.  ow- 
ing to  an  increase  of  $4.000000  in  ex- 
penses of  operation. 

....  In  a  recent  public  address  at  Chi- 
cago Vice-President  William  C.  Brown, 
of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road Company,  referring  to  railway 
combinations,  said:  "  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  languaere  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  in  recently 
deciding  an  important  case  may,  in  the 
light  of  the  years  to  come,  seem  to  re- 
flect the  clamor  of  the  public  rather 
than  the  calm,  judicial  review  of  a 
great  (juestion  by  this  exalted  tnb- 
. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

U.S.  Leather  Ca,  Prrlerred,  |i  jo  ptr  •hart» 

pavablr  O       '        i  -*i 

r^re  Ma  -   R    R   Co.  rrrlerred,  1  per 

rent.,  pav4l»ir  '> 

Intf ni4t  1    i  Prtlerred.    1^    pci 

cent ,  pavahlf  itt. 

Iowa  Crt"  '    »*"• '  RtfufMit«g 

Mort.  Cou[  t 

N!        ..  •  • '  *:•► 

luit  »t 
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p  If        William  J.  Bryan  made  his  first 
j^  speech  of  the  campaign  in  favor 

of  Parker  at  Springfield,  Mo., 
September  ist,  in  which,  without  recant- 
ing in  any  way  opinions  which  he  ex- 
pressed at  St.  Louis  in  opposition  to 
Judge  Parker's  nomination,  he  gave  his 
reasons  for  supporting  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
address  show  his  position : 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  the  party  was  not  my 
choice  for  that  place;  my  objection  to  him  was 
not  tc  his  character  or  to  his  personality,  but 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  stand  with  us  upon 
the  economic  questions  which  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  controversy  in  recent  years. 

"I  believe  to-day  in  the  principles  set  forth 
at  Chicago  and  at  Kansas  City.  I  have  lost 
none  of  my  faith  in  the  triumph  of  those  prin- 
ciples. When  the  election  is  over  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  fight  for  those  principles. 

"  I  believe  in  the  triumph  of  every  righteous 
principle,  and  I  have  such  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  our  cause  that  I  am  not  afraid  that 
any  policy  in  which  we  have  confidence  can  be 
defeated  by  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, even  though  he  may  not  agree  with  us  ort 
all  questions. 

"  If  he  will  help  us  remove  the  issues  which 
now  distract  attention  and  prevent  a  considera- 
tion of  economic  questions,  we  can  await  the 
time,  when  the  people  can  again  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  industrial  situation.  You  can 
hasten  the  coming  of  this  time  by  your  support 
of  the  Democratic  ticket." 

Chairman  Taggart,  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  has  secured  the 
active  co-operation  of  a  number  of  Bryan 
supporters  to  work  in  favor  of  Judge 
Parker.  Ex-Senator  James  K.  Jones, 
of  Arkansas;  Charles  A.  Walsh,  who 
was  for  eight  years  secretary  of  the 
National  Committee,  and  J.  G.  Johnson, 


of  Kansas,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  last  cam- 
paign, have  been  added  to  his  personal 
staff. — It  is  announced  that  Judge  Par- 
ker will  not  -go  to  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  leave  Rosemount  during 
the  campaign. — Thomas  E.  Watson  is 
making  an  energetic  canvass  against 
"  the  two  Republican  parties.*'  In  reply 
to  the  Democratic  leaders  who  are  rais- 
ing the  race  issue  he  asks  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  Judge  Parker  dif- 
fers from  President  Roosevelt  in  his  at- 
titude toward  the  negro.  Both  parties, 
in  his  opinion,  ignore  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  day,  and  there  is  little 
choice  between  them.  At  Kansas  City, 
speaking  on  Labor  Day,  he  said : 

"  What  is  the  labor  question?  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, it  is  the  workman  in  every  field  of  indus- 
try, no  matter  what  that  may  be.  The  work- 
man, whose  toil  produces  the  vast  annual  in- 
crease in  the  nation's  wealth,  asks  why  it  is 
that  the  men  who  produce  the  most  of  this 
wealth  should  enjoy  the  least  of  it,  while  the 
men  whose  toil  produces  the  least  of  it  should, 
by  subtle  contrivances  of  law  and  of  business, 
enjoy  the  most  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  man 
who  makes  it  all  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have 
a  fair  share  of  that  which  he  makes.  They  tell 
us  that  the  condition  of  labor  is  now  vastly  im- 
proved. That  is  true.  Many  a  workman  now 
enjoys  In  his  cottage  conveniences  of  life  which 
a  king  could  not  command  some  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  It  would  be  a  strange  thing,  in- 
deed, if  civilization  could  entirely  separate 
itself  from  those  upon  whose  shoulders  it  is 
supported,  but  the  man  who  can  deny  that  the 
working  people  of  this  country  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  unjust  conditions  is  a  very  bold  man." 

— In  Arkansas  Governor  Jefferson  Davis 
was  re-elected  by  nearly  the  usual  Demo- 
cratic  majority,   notwithstanding  vigor- 
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ous  efforts  made  by  the  Republicans  to 
reduce  it. — The  Democratic  Convention 
at  (Jshkosh,  Wis.,  nominated  ex-Govern- 
oi-  George  W.  Peck  for  Governor  by 
acclamation.  The  platform  demands 
a  return  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
its  constitutional  rights  and  province  and 
denounces  the  system  of  primary  elec- 
tions, which  is  to  be  voted  upon  in 
November. — Senator  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks, in  his  progress  from  Marion, 
Kan.,  to  Brunswick,  Maine,  made  many 
speeches  from  the  car  platform,  as  well 
as  in  halls.  At  Kansas  City,  in  the  hall 
where  the  Democratic  convention  was 
held  in  1900,  about  17,000  people  were 
present.  In  these  addresses  he  devoted 
most  of  his  attention  to  economic  ques- 
tions and  spoke  as  follows  in  regard  to 
trusts : 

"  Our  Democratic  friends  inveigh  against  the 
trusts,  yet  they  have  done  nothing  to  restrain 
them.  The  Republican  party  has  enacted  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade  or  commerce  between  the  States,  and 
it  has  not  allowed  them  to  encumber  the  statute 
books  as  a  dead  letter. 

"  While  the  Republican  party  believes  in  re- 
straining capital  which  is  organized  to  restrict 
just  competition,  it  firmly  believes  in  safe- 
guarding that  which  is  engaged  in  wholesome 
trade  and  commerce.  Our  modern  develop- 
ment requires  the  use  of  larger  capital  than 
was  necessary  a  few  years  ago.  The  use  of 
such  capital  is  not  a  menace.  It  has  a  vital 
function  to  perform  in  our  material  develop- 
ment. It  is  only  the  misuse  of  it  that  we  seek 
to  guard  against.  The  Democratic  party  has 
put  upon  the  Federal  statute  books  no  act  to 
regulate  combinations  which  concern  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  nor  has  it  enforced  those  written 
there  by  the  Republican  party.  All  that  has 
been  done  with  respect  to  trust  regulation  has 
been  done  by  the  Republican  party.  The  Sher- 
man anti-trust  law  was  the  fruit  of  Republi- 
can statesmanship  " 

Labor      Labor  Day  seems  to  be  losing 

Events     ^^'^  ,^P^^\^'   si       ^   mce   as  an 
ocular    demoi  u)n    01    the 

power  of  organized  labor,  and  is  pass- 
inp  into  the  po.sition  of  a  common  holi- 
day, which  most  people  take  advan- 
taf(e  of  to  get  out  into  the  country.  In 
New  York  there  were  only  13.000  men 
in  the  f)arade,  which  was  nndrr  the 
njaiiaj,jt*iMcnt  of  the  Crntral  I'Vdrraleil 
Union.  Last  year  there  were  25.000, 
and   the   proceiaion   was  led   by   Sam 


Parks,  then  temporarily  released  from 
Sing  Sing,  where  he  had  been  sent  for 
extortion.  It  was  proposed  to  give  the 
place  of  honor  this  year  to  Weinseimer, 
the  leader  of  the  Building  Trades  Al- 
liance, who  is  under  indictment  for  the 
same  offense,  but  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  Alliance  did  not  take  any 
part  in  the  procession.  The  House- 
smiths'  Union,  numbering  2,500,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Butchers  and  Meat 
Cutters,  700  strong,  made  the  best 
showing.  In  Chicago  there  were  only 
30,000  men  in  line,  the  smallest  num- 
ber in  years,  and  less  than  one-third 
the  number  who  marched  last  year.  It 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Associated 
Building  Trades  Council  instead  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  as  in 
former  years.  At  Paterson,  N.  J., 
there  were  no  brass  bands  in  the  pa- 
rade, owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians  to  march 
with  the  fife  and  drum  corps,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  altho  they  have  a  union, 
receive  less  pay  than  the  Federation 
requires. — Altho  no  agreement  is  yet 
announced  and  all  the  unions  have  not 
yet  voted  to  abandon  their  position. 
there  is  much  to  indicate  that  the  strike 
of  the  packing  house  employees  is  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  In  New  York  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  men  are 
again  at  work  and  the  local  unions 
have  voted  not  to  continue  the  sym- 
pathetic strike.  In  Chicago  confer 
ences  are  being  held  between  the  rep 
resentatives  of  the  unions  and  of  thr 
employers,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
men  will  soon  return  to  work  under 
*' O!  'op"  conditions.     The  wa^es 

«^f   i    men    will    remain   as   before: 

the  packers  are  to  employ  as  many  of 
their  former  employees  as  possible  and 

jjive   them    the   prr' '^        •  r^^ 

Donnelly,    of    the  \\ 

Organization,  threatened  a  meat  fam 
ine  by  dr   *  *  ,"        .  ^^ 

and  calliii^  .    .:  „.. e 

country  concerned  in  ha:  e 

strike  has  now  lasted  at>out  two 
months,  during  ^v*  '  — >•  the  CW- 
cago  police  rrport    ,  Its    4  IW* 

ders,  1)7  accidents  and  4^  removals  to 
'  •         On     '       '        •  ^  .^ 

:i    out    ...,  -;    ;.  , 

wreckeil    and    robbed   of   its   r- 
several    thousand    |H)unili    ^ 
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beef. — A  general  strike  is  still  threat- 
ened on  the  elevated  roads  in  New 
York,  on  which  several  hundred  thou- 
sand people  are  dependent  for  trans- 
portation to  their  daily  labors.  August 
Belmont,  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  per- 
sists in  his  refusal  to  grant  the  motor- 
men  in  the  new  subway  $3.50  for  a 
nine-hour  day,  but  he  is  willing  to  give 
concessions  on  minor  points,  such  as 
preference  to  experienced  motormen 
from  the  elevated  road  who  wish  to 
go  into  the  subway.  Grand  Chief 
Warren  S.  Stone,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  states  that 
running  subway  trains  of  300  tons, 
carrying  500  to  800  lives,  at  a  speed  of 
forty-five  or  fifty  miles  an  hour,  re- 
quires the  best  men  procurable,  who 
deserve  higher  wages  than  the  $3.00 
offered  by  the  company,  and  that  it  is 
not  in  the  interests  of  the  public  that 
the  men  be  made  to  work  ten  hours. 
The  Interborough  officials  declare  that 
they  will  be  able  to  open  the  sub- 
way immediately  in  case  of  a  strike  of 
the  elevated  men  and  run  regular 
trains.  Jim  Farley,  the  professional 
strike  breaker  of  Chicago,  has  been 
called  to  New  York,  and  is  reported 
to  have  a  thousand  or  more  men  ready 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers  at  a 
moment's  notice. — At  Cripple  Creek 
Sheriff  Bell  approached  the  house  of 
the  Methodist  minister,  Rev.  T.  S.  Le- 
land,  at  night  and  was  fired  upon  by 
Arthur  Parker  and  L.  H.  Jenks,  who 
were  guarding  the  house  and  did  not 
recognize  him.  Both  men  and  the  pas- 
tor were  arrested  for  assault  and  con- 
spiracy to  murder,  but  the  latter  has 
been  released  on  bail. 

Q«,.»K  Ar«.r.vo^      ft  is  expected  that  the 

boutn  American         ,    .  '    .  ,,.     « 

Affairs  claims     of     the     allied 

Powers,  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Italy,  against  Venezuela 
will  be  settled  in  full  in  two  years  in- 
stead of  taking  ten  years,  as  was  thought 
when  the  arrangement  was  made.  If 
the  revenue  receipts  at  the  custom  houses 
of  La  Gnavra  and  Puerto  Cabcllo  keep 
up  to  their  present  figure  the  claims  of 
the  other  Powers  who  did  not  make  an 
armed  demonstration  will  be  paid  about 
four  and  a  half  years  later.    According 


to  the  report  of  Minister  Bowen  the  three 
allied  Powers  had  received  up  to  June 
30th  6,880,450  bolivars,  and  they  are 
still  to  receive  10,398,688  bolivars,  after 
which  the  other  Powers  will  receive  21,- 
149,441  bolivars.  (The  bolivar  is  val- 
ued at  about  I9>4  cents.) — The  Pana- 
ma Government  is  manifesting  a  more 
friendly  disposition  toward  the  Canal 
Commissioners,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
the  differences  which  have  arisen  in  re- 
gard to  custom  house  and  post  offices. ; 
At  a  dinner  given  by  the  American  Min^i 
ister  at  Panama,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  mi 
honor  of  Sefior  Arias,  Minister  of  ¥or4: 
eign  Affairs,  the  latter  toasted  President 
Roosevelt  in  appreciative  words,  and 
expressed  a  hope  for  his  re-election.  Mrl:: 
Barrett  has  recently  visited  Bocas  del 
Toro  and  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  which  he 
reports  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  south- 
ern limit  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  well 
suited  for  a  naval  station.  President 
Amador  and  Secretary  of  State  Morales 
have  received  a  satisfactory  report  from 
the  Government  Commissioners  that 
they  have  invested  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Panama  funds  in  good  securities 
in  New  York. — A  collision  occurred  on 
August  20th  between  the  Peruvian  and 
Ecuadorian  troops  on  the  frontier  of 
Ecuador,  in  which  the  Peruvians  were 
victorious,  capturing  the  Ecuadorian 
leader.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  affairs 
will  lead  to  any  serious  rupture. — In 
Uruguay  the  Minister  of  War  in  com- 
mand of  the  Government  troops  reports 
that  he  has  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
the  insurgents  under  General  Saravia, 
the  gaucho  leader,  who  was  wounded  in 
the  engagement.  The  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment, Dr.  Williman,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Chamber  at  Montevideo  the  last 
of  July  stated  that  the  Government  ear- 
nestly desired  peace.  Bur  at  the  same 
time  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  publication  of  the  terms 
of  peace  which  had  been  arranged  by  the 
committee  of  prominent  citizens. 

The    International        P?     "l^'^}.    important 
Socialist    Congress      [""^'^  ^^  diSCUSSlon  at 

the  International 
Congress  of  Socialists  held  at  Amster- 
dam was  the  old  question  of  tactics, 
which  was  hotlv  debated  for  three  davs, 
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and  then  by  a  vote  of  27  to  3,  with  10 
declining  to  vote,  the  Dresden  resohitions 
were   readopted,   condemning   all  affilia- 
tion with  other  parties,  however  radical, 
and  refusing  to  accept  any  office  in  the 
Govenment.     M.     Janres,     the     French 
socialistic  leader  and  editor  of  Human- 
ite,  who  held  the  office  of  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the 
Combes  Government,  made  an  eloquent 
plea  in   favor  of  co-operation  with  any 
party    which    was    carrying    into    effect 
their  principles.     He  compared  the  prac- 
tical results  attained  in  France  through 
the  aid  of  the  Socialists  in  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  schools  and  the  adoption  of 
legislation     favorable     to     the     laboring 
classes   with   the   impotence   of   the   nu- 
merous Social  Democratics  of  Germany 
which  wished  by  this  resolution  to  bind 
the  Socialists  of  other  and  freer  nations 
to   the    same    barren    and    narrow    doc- 
trinaire policy.     In  a  republic  like  France 
the  tactics   must   be   very   different,    for 
there  the  people  had  all   the  power   in 
their  own  hands  and  must  be  trained  to 
use  it.     In  reply  Herr  Bebel  claimed  that 
in  spite  of  its  monarchical  form  the  peo- 
ple  in   Germany   had    many   advantages 
over  those  in  France,  and  that  the  bour- 
geoisie of  a  republic  was  a  more  danger- 
ous enemy  to  Socialism  than  the  court 
party.    M.  Jules  Guesde,  representing  the 
irreconcilable   faction  of   French   Social- 
ists,  supported    Herr    Hebel,   while    M. 
Vandervelde  and  the  Belgian   Socialists 
favored  a  modification  of  the  rule,  allow- 
ing greater   freedom  of  action   in   their 
own  country  as  well  as  in   France.     A 
spectacular  feature  of  the  Congress  was 
the  presence  on   the  platform   on   either 
hand   of   the  chairman   of   Katayama.   :i 
delegate  from  Japan,  and   Plekhanof,  a 
representative  of  the  Russian  proletariat 
Both  these  expressed  their  hatred  of  the 
war   between   the  Japanese  and    Russian 
Governments,  and  were  wildly  applauded 
as  thev  shook  hands  as  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  Socialists  "^   '^^  n  .f;,.ii< 


The  Crisis  in    the 
Scandinavian    Churches 


r  h  c  Scandina- 
vian ri: — '  Ip 
to     c<  >n  1 1  \r- 

ly  rrrcnt   times   presented   a   solid   con- 
srrvativr  front  to  the  ad\  '   l*- 

iral    thou^dit    In  rrcrnt  v«.i. ..ih 

changed,  and  larj^rlv  throiijjh  the  inflii 


ence  of  Harnack's  work  on  the  **  Essence 
of   Christianity,"    which   was   translated 
into  Norwegian  by  the  well-known  or- 
thodox pastor,  J.  Jansen,  and  favorably 
reviewed   by  no  less  an  authority  than 
the   present   bishop   of   Christiania,   the 
former  professor.  Dr.  A.  Bong.   Modem 
theology  has  made  phenomenal  strides  in 
Norway.     The  pioneer  of  the  movement 
is  Pastor  Klaveness,  whose  address  in  the 
Lutheran  Conference  in  Lund  some  time 
ago,  in  which  he  ascribed  the  indifference 
shown   to  the   Church   by  the  educated 
classes  to  the  fact  that  the  Church  closes 
its  eyes  and  ears  to  progressive  thought. 
really  started  the  ball  a  rolling.     Since 
then   Klaveness  has  demanded  that  the 
results  of  criticism,  such  as  the  mvthical 
character  of  the  story  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  Patriarchs,  be  taught  as  such 
in    the    schools ;    and    in    his    journal. 
"For  Kirke  og  Kultur  "   {For  Church 
and    Culture),    which    he    publishes    in 
connection  with  Pastor  Brimn,  has  made 
active  propaganda  for  the  new  views.    A 
series  of  sermons,  entitled  "  The  Gospel 
Preached  for  Our  Age."  brings  the  new 
views  on  the  pulpit  and  is  a  model  of 
modern   homiletical   production.     Pastor 
Trandberg,  at  a  great  church  congress 
in    Christiania,    discussed    the    question. 
"  Is  our  Church  threatened  with  a  new 
revolution    in    the    twentieth    century?" 
and  gave  the  answer  Yes.    The  rr     *    ro- 
nounced  opponent  of  the  new  n  cnt 

was  the  venerable  Bishop  Hevet,  who  in 
a  special  brochure  mentioned  by  name 
the  theologians  whom  h-  --•^arded  as 
heretical,    among   them    !  univer- 

sity professors.  At  present  the  Norwe- 
gian Church  is    '        *      '*   '  '    »  jnto  two 

camps,    the    coi ,:;   .    the    ad' 

vanced.  The  same  is  true  of  Denmark, 
where  the  r  i  are  fighting  fire  with 

fire.    InC  ■  ••   '■'    -•— •     • -r- 

act  the  ii  .        '»• 

day-school    work   of    the   conservatives 
the    r     '      '         '      ■  has 

inau^i  .-  ,..,_,...   da  hv 

holding    Sn-  'U    In    which    the 

biblical  historv  ii  •  '  bv  sH>riet. 

far'  'V  »•-  '•  '    The 

run  irto 

Swe<1en.  where  the  student  •t'» 
••  TVn  Y-  '  ^   tml  l^u  .^ 
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April  of  the  present  year,  the  attendance 
is  already  very  large,  a  woman  student  of 
medicine  being  one  of  the  leaders.  In 
all  three  Scandinavian  Churches  the  agi- 
tation is  the  leading  subject  of  public 
thought. 


The  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope 


There  are  many 
things  recently  to 
indicate  that  Pius 
X  is  inclined  to  modify  the  irreconcil- 
able attitude  assumed  by  Pius  IX  toward 
the  Italian  Kingdom,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  modus  vivendi  may  soon 
be  reached  by  which  the  Pope  mav  ac- 
cept satisfactory  guaranties  of  his  free- 
dom and  independence  without  insisting 
on  the  extreme  claim  that  territorial  sov- 
ereignty is  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  as  head  of  a  worldwide  church. 
A  writer  in  the  Osservatore  Romano, 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
gives  a  history  of  the  temporal  power  in 
which  he  shows  that  it  grew  up  natural- 
ly and  legitimately  when  the  corrupt  and 
heretical  government  at  Constantinople 
plundered  and  abandoned  Rome  and 
Italy.  At  such  a  crisis  the  Pope  was 
forced  to  assume  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  an  earthly  potentate  for  the 
protection  of  both  Church  and  people. 
Such  a  position  must  be  maintained  so 
long  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  interests 
of  the  Church,  but  a  civil  principality  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
Papacy,  and  whenever  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  independence  of  the  Church  can 
be  safeguarded  in  some  other  way  the 
Pope  will  be  found  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  interests  and  give  his  rights 
as  a  prince.  The  Paris  Figaro  quotes 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  as  saying  in 
regard  to  the  temporal  power : 

"  By  the  way,  let  mc  tell  you  that  we  do 
not  like  that  term.  The  general  public  should 
clearly  understand  that  the  Holy  See  demands 
only  that  material  independence  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  maintenance  of  its  moral  in- 
dependence. It  needs  certain  facilities  for  its 
intf-rcourse  with  the  400  million  Catholics 
scattered  over  the  earth.  The  term  *  temporal 
power '  does  not  express  that  independence  and 
those  facilities.  Temporal  power  implies  ad- 
ministration in  general,  comprising  that  of  jus- 
tice, finances,  police  and  ntimerous  things 
which  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Holy  See. 
But  it  cannot  dispense  with  its  material  inde- 
p(mdcncc.  That  is  a  fact  which  must  be  made 
known." 


-    .      .  The  British  Government  in 

rriga  ion  m    £  g  ^  p  ^      j^^g      tentatively 

^^^  adopted  the  plans  proposed 

by  Sir  William  Garstin,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Works  in  Egypt,  for 
a  system  of  irrigation  works  on  a  larger 
and  more  systematic  plan  than  any 
hitherto  attempted.  The  ultimate  neces- 
sary expenditure  is  estimated  at  $107,- 
000,000,  of  which  $65,000,000  will  be 
used  in  the  Soudan.  Altogether,  2,650,- 
000  acres  will  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion when  the  works  are  completed.  The 
Assuan  Dam,  opened  only  two  years  ago 
and  considered  a  very  daring  project,  has 
proved  so  successful  that  it  will  be  raised 
at  a  cost  of  $2,500,000  more.  The  two 
Nile  mouths  at  Rosetta  and  Damietta 
are  to  be  improved  and  remodeled  at  a 
cost  of  $4,500,000,  and  $15,000,000 
spent  on  the  Egyptian  railroads.  The 
report  closes  with  this  peroration : 

"  Those  to  whom  the  privilege  shall  be 
granted  of  assisting  toward  this  consummation 
will  have  a  chance  given  to  them  such  as  sel- 
dom falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  To  rescue  the 
Upper  Nile  from  the  marshes  in  which  it  has 
lost  more  than  half  its  volume;  to  control  and 
regulate  the  great  Equatorial  lakes,  making 
them  add  to  the  flow  of  the  river  at  will;  to 
cause  the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  to  rise  and 
irrigate  the  fertile  tracts  through  which  they 
pass ;  to  secure  to  Egypt  a  constant  and  suffi- 
cient supply  for  the  entire  area  between  the 
cataracts  and  the  Mediterranean ;  to  free  that 
country  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  a  dis- 
astrous flood — these  are  tasks  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  any  previously  recorded  in  the 
world's  history,  and  which,  if  successfully  ac- 
complished, will  leave  behind  them  a  monu- 
ment that  will  probably  endure  long  after  all 
evidence  of  those  erected  by  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion shall  have  passed  away." 

The  Battle  of  ^^  ^^  consider  only  the 
Liao-Yang  number  of  troops  en- 
gaged, the  battle  of  Liao- 
Yang  is  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
fought  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
in  the  two  armies  there  were  between 
400,000  and  500,000  men.  The  com- 
bined strength  of  the  three  Japanese 
armies  is  estimated  at  240,000  men  and 
1,000  guns,  and  the  Russian  force  was 
over  200,000,  with  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  guns.  Altho  the  Russians  were 
probably  somewhat  oiitninnbcrcd,  the 
fact  that  they  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
tion of  their  own  selection,  fortified  by 
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Field  Marsha!  Marquis  Oyama.  Commander-in-Chief  of   the   Japanesf   Ariule«.  and 
the   Marchlunt'sjj   Oyama,    a   Vaaaar   iJraduate 
From  Stereograph,  Cui)yrlght.   1004,  by  B.    L.   Slnjjley 


months  of  labor  and  as  nearly  impreg- 
nable as  military  engineering  could 
make  it.  more  than  compensated  for 
any  odds  in  numbers.  Liao-Yang, 
which  General  Kuropatkin  had  made 
his  headquarters  during  the  campaign, 
and  in  which  he  had  gathered  the  mili- 
tary stores  for  the  armies  in  Man- 
churia, is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
wall  of  stone,  measuring  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  and  south  and  two  miles 
east  and  west.  In  tlie  middle  of  each 
of  the  four  sides  there  is  a  gate;  the 
north  gate  leading  to  the  Taitse  River, 
the  east  gate  t<»  tlu-  road  through  An- 
ping  to  the  Valu  River  and  Korea,  the 
south  gate  to  the  road  to  Niuchvvang 
and  Port  Arthur  and  the  west  to  the 
railroad  station.  The  mt)st  conspic- 
iiouH  l)ui!ding  is  the  tower  of  the 
iJudilhJJtt  'I'rmplr  to  Kwan-Yin,  the 
(ioddcBM  of   Mercy.      'I'he   main   move 


ments  of  the  battle,  which  seem  to  have 
been  executed  with  the  precision  of  a 
chess  problem,  can  be  readily  followeil 
by  reference  to  the  map.  The  three 
Japanese  armies,  li     '  ■       -ch  dis 

tant    points,    were    ^.a    to    . 

focus  and  concentrated  at  Liao-Ya    . 
fifty   miles  south  of  Mukden  and   -»jv» 

miles  north  of  IMrt  A-^'*--    i '  ■•- 

to  the  plans  of  hield 
who  recently  took  command  in  ; 
The   first   Japanese   army,   under    i 
eral    Kuroki.    which    h  i>l    'tTrcted    :... 
conquest   of    Korea,   a,  bed    fron) 

tlie  east  and  met  the  enemy  at  A 

The  secoml  Japanese  a? ' 

eral  Oku,  vvhuh  hail  » 
sians  out  of  the   l.iao- i  iini;  penm 
and   ad  '  '  '      ,.   the   ra 

rtiad  fi  ,i,eil  ft- 

the  .H4)ulh  the  \<  mi  at  Ai 

Shan  Chan,    the    m  ithrrn    |H»int 
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reached  by  the  Japanese  troops  in  the 
war  against  China  ten  years  ago.  The 
third  Japanese  army,  under  General 
Nodzu,  which  landed  at  Takushan,  ap- 
proached from  the  southeast,  so  fitting 
in  between  the  two.  Besides  this  a 
detachment  of  30,000  Japanese  was  re- 
ported to  have  gone  up  the  western 
bank  of  the  Liao  River  and  to  have 
crossed  the  Taitse,  but  probably  these 
troops  were  not  near  enough  to  take 
any  part  in  the  battle,  since  nothing 
has  been  said  of  them.  General  Kuroki 
attacked  the  Russians*  entrenched  po- 
sition near  Anping  on  August  24-26th 
with  his  left  and  center;  his  right  be- 
ing reserved  for  another  movement 
not  at  that  time  understood  by  the 
enemy.  With  the  assistance  of  Gen- 
eral Nodzu,  who  attacked  the  Russian 
flank,  they  were  forced  to  retire  from 
Anping  to  Liao- Yang,  followed  close- 
ly in  their  westward  march  by  detach- 
ments from  Generals  Kuroki's  and 
Nodzu's  divisions.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  railroad,  of  course,  the 
Russians  opposing  General  Oku  at 
An-Shan-Chan  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  north  along  the  railroad  to  avoid 


being  cut  off.  The  Russians  then  took 
a  strongly  entrenched  position  on  the 
hills  in  a  semicircle  around  Liao- 
Yang,  and  about  six  miles  away,  with 
both  wings  resting  on  the  Taitse 
River.  The  Japanese  formed  an  outer 
circle  about  two  miles  distant,  and 
from  August  30th  to  September  3rd 
the  battle  continued ;  the  shells  from 
the  Japanese  guns  reached  all  parts 
of  the  city,  and  the  Japanese  made  re- 
peated charges  with  the  bayonet.  On 
the  last  day  of  August  Kuroki's  right 
wing  effected  a  crossing  by  means  of 
a  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Taitse 
River,  now  swollen  from  the  heavy 
rains,  at  Sakankan,  20  miles  east  of 
Laio-Yang,  and  marched  north  toward 
the  Yentai  coal  mines,  at  the  end  of 
the  branch  railroad,  with  the  intention 
of  surrounding  the  Russian  army.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  this,  General 
Kuropatkin  began  to  withdraw  his 
army  across  the  river  and  succeeded  in 
extricating  his  army  and  in  retreating 
beyond  the  Yentai  branch  on  the  road 
toward  Mukden.  The  First  Siberian 
Corps  of  25,000,  under  General  Stakel- 
berg,  came  very  near  being  cut  off,  ow- 


RUSSIAN 
JAPANESE 


»^\X  TIcnsueyan 


'lUc  ItHttlefleld  of  lilao-Yang,  Hhowln^  the  Bltuatlon  on  August  20th,  wlien  tho  Three  Divisions  of  the 
.Japanese  Army  Bf.Kan  the  Attack,  and  on  August  20th,  when  they  Closed  Around  Liao- Yang 
and  Forced  the  KuHHlans  to  Itetreat  Across  the  River. 
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injy,  as  General  Kuropatkin  reported, 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders,  but  by 
making  a  detour  of  several  miles  to 
the  west  the  bulk  of  this  division 
escaped  capture.  The  valley  between 
Liao-Yang  and  Mukden  is  the  most 
fertile  part  of  Manchuria,  and  covered 
with  crops  of  Chinese  millet.  The 
Japanese  ambushed   in    the   tall   grass 


mulated  by  the  Russians  in  Liao-Yang 
were  burned  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  city 
was  entered  by  the  Japanese  on  Sun- 
day, September  4th.  No  accurate  re- 
ports have  been  made  as  to  the  loss  of 
life,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  cannot  be 
less  than  50,000  altogether.  The  Jap- 
anese soldiers  were  said  to  be  almost 


Itir    unit,-     l..»ci.   Liau  \Allg 

and  grain  and  effected  great  slaughter  blarving  and  nciirly  exhausted  by  their 

of    the    retrtatiiig    Russians.       Major-  ten  clans' continu  Utinjj  and 

(icneral  Orlort's  dftachmcnt  was  near-  marching,  but   ih^  >  •.    • 

\y  annihilated   in  this  way  ;  one   rcgi-  \\^\\t  on  the  rear  ami 

ment  losing   1,500  men,  half  its  num-  Russian    columns   in    their    retrt<il    lo 

her.  but  (Irneral  .Stakelbrrg's  corps  es  Mukilrn.     It  i^ 

caping  from  I  ,iao  Vang  arrivctl  in  time  ilcn   is   l>eiiu' 

to  nave  the  rctnnant.     Most  of  the  im*  sian  heaih|t 

inrnnr  Rtores  f)f  military  Hupplies  accu-  the  winter. 


» f 
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Recently  Proposed  Chemical  Elements 

BY  PROF.  CHAS.  BASKERVILLE,  PH.D. 

[Professor  Baskerville  holds  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  having  been  recently  called  to  it  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
has  of  late  come  Into  public  notice  by  his  discovery  of  the  chemical  elements  carolinium 
and  berzelium,  the  first  elements  discovered  by  an  American.  They  are  the  fruit  of  work 
carried  on  for  some  years  on  the  properties  of  thorium,  the  element  to  which  Is  due  the 
brilliancy  of  the  *'  Welsbach  mantles." — Editor.] 

THE  chemical  elements,  according  to  wood,  metal  and  flesh.    Almost  every  one 

present  acceptation,  are  those  sub-  has   experienced  the   actuality   of  these 

stances   known    in    nature   which  X-rays  by  means  of  a  fluorescent  screen 

have  as  yet  not  been  subdivided  into  any-  or  their  action  upon  a  photographic  plate, 

thing  other  than  themselves.    They  may,  Investigating  this  latter  property,   Bec- 

under  suitable  conditions,  be  so  altered  querel   learned,   quite   by   accident,    that 

as  to  appear  to  be  something  else,  as,  for  compounds  of  the  element  uranium  pos- 

example,  oxygen  is  easily  converted  into  sess  the  abilityof  giving  oflF  rays  which 

ozone,  but  ozone  is  readily  changed  back  aflFect  a  sensitive  gelatinized  plate  through 

into  oxygen.     It  simply  is  another  form  black  paper  and  ionize  gases.     By  this 

of  the  same  substance.  last  term,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  due 

The  elements  possess  certain  charac-  largely  to  the  researches  of  the  illustrious 

teristic  physical  properties ;  for  instance.  Cambridge  professor,  J.  J.  Thomson,  we 

the  same  volume  of  oxygen  weighs  six-  mean  that  gases  become  better  conductors 

teen  times  as  much   (approximately)   as  of  electricity  when  under  the  influences 

a  like  volume  of  hydrogen  under  similar  mentioned  than  ordinarily, 

conditions.     This  equivalence  is  known  Using  this  property  as   a   guide,   the 

as  the  atomic  weight  or  mass— that  is.  brilliant  teacher  in  the  Parisian  school, 

hydrogen  is  one  and  oxygen  is  sixteen.  Madame  Curie,  separated  from  the  resi- 

Under  restrictions  the  elements  com-  dues   of  pitchblende  a  substance   which 

bine  through  the  agency  of  a  natural  force  possessed  it  to  a  remarkable  degree.    She 

termed  chemical  affinity.    In  such  unions  designated  the  element  polonhim,  after 

the  elements  always  enter  in  the  amounts  her  native  country.     With  her  husband, 

of  their  equivalence  or  multiples  of  the  a  professor  in  the  Sorbonne,   she  then 

same;  never  as  fractions  of  the  atomic  isolated  another  element,  radhim,  which 

mass,  although  such  may  in  itself  con-  resembles  the  heavy  alkaline  earth  metal 

tain  a  fraction.     Chlorine  is  35.45  times  barium.    Radium  has  been  shown  to  pos- 

as  heavy  as  hydrogen.  sess  a  characteristic  spectrum  and  atomic 

Great  civic,  literary  and  scientific  move-  weight — by  common  consent,  the  elemen- 

ments   approximate   climacteric   periods,  tarv  requirements. 

The  decade  marking  the  closing  of  the  Fast  (Crowded  researchers  into  the  novel 

nineteenth,  including  our  experience  of  field  of  activity.     Schmidt  and  Madame 

the  twentieth,  century  is  Curie,   independently,  learned   that  tho- 

,,  ^,  ,      ,       ,  ,,.  rium   compounds,   as   usually   extracted 

The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime  r  i.i_   •  •  1  j»         *.•   ^ 

c^.,1  .      *u        u "  from    their    minerals,    are    radio-active. 

Still  sweeping  through.  .  j      r  -».  uuy      a 

Debierne     separated     from     pitchblende 

In  that  time  Rayleigh  and  Ramsay  dis-  actinium,    like    thorium,   but   possessing 

covered  argon  in  the  atmosphere.     This  marked    radio-active    properties,    being 

element  and   its   fellows — helium,   neon,  mnnv     thousand     times     stronger    than 

krypton,    and    xenon — soon    isolated    by  thorium. 

Ramsay,  so  far  have  defied  all  eflForts  at  Here  it  must  be  noted  that  uranium  is 

causing  them  to  combine,  cither  am  jng  that  element  generally  regarded  as  hav- 

fhemselves  or  with  any  known  substance,  incf   the   highest   atomic    weight    (240). 

In  that  time  Roentgen  fell  upon  that  while    thorium    has    stood    next    to    it 

unique  form  of  energy  which  penetrates  (232.5).    Radium  was  found  to  have  an 
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equivalence  of  225.  It  therefore  appeared 
that  the  size  or  weight  of  the  atom  had 
much  to  do  with  radio-activity,  which  ac- 
cording to  a  majority  of  the  European 
investigators  is  an  atomic  property. 

The  writer  has  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  the  old  thorium  two  novel  appli- 
cants for  membership  in  the  family  of 
elements,  carolinhim  (256)  and  herzeliiim 
(212).  These,  so  far,  are  radio-active, 
but  the  materials  used  were  obtained  from 
minerals  which  were  also  active.  Hof- 
mann  and  Zerban  obtained  an  inactive 
thorium  from  a  Norwegian  mineral,  and 
the  latter,  working  with  the  writer,  has 
secured  a  similar  preparation  from  a 
South  American  ore.  Rutherford  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  ordinarily  active  thorium 
an  exceedingly  active  substance,  which 
is  called  thoriiirn-X.  This  loses  its  activ- 
ity very  rapidly,  perhaps  due  to  the  giv- 
ing off  of  a  gas,  "  emanation,"  according 
to  Rutherford  and  his  colleague,  Soddy. 
The  latter  carried  the  problem  to  Ram- 
say's laboratory,  where  by  means  of  the 
superb  facilities  for  handling  and  exam- 
ining gases  they  obtained  the  spectrum 
of  helium  and  something  new,  which  has 
been  designated  ex-thorio.  A  similar 
gas,  ex-radio,  has  been  obtained  by  Ram- 
say from  radium  compounds. 

Hofmann  at  Munich  has  also  separated 
a  radio-lead  (260),  Marckwald  in  Berlin 
a  radio-tellurium,  and  Giesel  has  secured 
something  new  between  the  elements 
lanthanum  and  cerium,  which  he  terms 
emanitim. 

Characteristic  spectral  data  are  want- 
ing for  all  of  these  proposed  radio-active 
elements  except  radium  and  ex-radio. 
An  atomic  weight  has  not  so  far  been 
obtained  for  the  latter. 

The  venerable  Clemens  Winkler  ad- 
vises caution  concerning  their  acceptance 
before  they  are  more  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated chemically.  The  wonderful  new 
field  of  energetics  opened  up  by  Bec- 
qufrers  discovery  has  admittedly  and 
ronvcnicntlv    inclined    scientific    men    to 


ward  a  study  of  the  physics  side  of  the 
problem,  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  chemical 
phases  of  the  subject. 

Attention  must  be  directed  to  a  most 
interesting  point  in  the  investigations  of 
the  radio-active  bodies.  Coppel  has  deter- 
mined, by  means  of  the  spark  spectrum, 
that  one  may  detect  one  part  in  100,000,- 
000  of  the  well-known  element  stron- 
tium. Pure  radium  bromide  has  an  activ- 
ity of  1,500,000,  metallic  uranium  being 
the  relative  standard.  The  principal  line 
of  radium  in  the  ultraviolet  portion  of 
the  spectrum  may  be  seen  faintly  in  a 
preparation  forty  times  as  active  as 
uranium.  With  the  most  sensitive  elec- 
trometer, whose  use  is  dependent  upon 
the  ionization  of  air,  i-ioooo  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  uranium  may  be  observed. 
Radio-activity  is  thus  a  detectable  prop- 
erty, using  round  figures,  nearly  a  mil- 
lion times  more  sensitive  than  spectrum 
analysis,  which  is  at  least  a  thousand 
times  more  delicate  than  the  most  sensi- 
tive balances. 

Radio-bodies  by  juxtaposition  are  able 
to  induce  activity  in  absolutely  inert  sub- 
stances. The  vessels,  apparatus,  even  the 
clothing  of  the  operator  in  the  room,  as- 
sume the  property.  It  is  not  a  strain 
upon  the  imagination,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude what  happens  after  separation  when 
radio  and  non-radio-active  chemical  ele- 
ments are  bound  together  in  one  com- 
pound. To  be  sure  these  various  radio 
active  substances  are  more  or  less  di- 
verse in  the  quality  of  their  activity 
Carolinium  and  berzelium,  in  fact.  ha\o 
little  to  do  with  radio-activitv. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fine  **  noble  ' 
^'asfs   of   the   air  and   r  >  '  all   stand 

before  the  bar  of  judgnu..:.  .ach  offering 
perhaps  valid  reasons  for  its  acceptance 
Chemists  arc  most  properly  conservative 
and  require  co^*'"  *  -  t  the  hands  of 
many.  Each  a;  ,  :  stand  a  twosX 

searching  examination  and  not  he  found 
wanting    h<»fore    installation    anK>nf|^    thr 
elect. 
.Skw  Yoaa  Cmr, 


The  Liberties  of  Japan 

BY  J.  H.  DEFOREST,  D.D. 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Indbpendent  in  Japan 

WHAT  should  be  said  on  this  sub-  were  just  like  Russia/'  they  said.     In 

ject  would  take  a  book  rather  this  they  were  mistaken,  for  at  that  time 

than  a  magazine  article.     I  am  Japan  was  really  moving  rapidly  toward 

writing  in  the  beautiful  Aizu  Valley,  the  free  institutions,  to  which  her  Emperor 

home  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  mili-  had  pledged  himself  at  the  time  of  the 

tary  clans  of  Japan,  whose  warriors  were  Restoration.    In  the  swift  transition  from 

the  equals  of  the  Satsuma,  Choshu  and  the    despotism    of    the    Shogunate    and 

Tosa  fighters.     Somehow  or  other  there  from  the  hermit  stage  to  civil  liberty  and 

is  mingled  with  the  intense  loyalty  of  the  wide    international    relations     the    only 

old  Samurai  a  love  of  liberty  that  no  marvel  is  not  that  there  were  arbitrary 

despotic   methods   could   ever  eradicate,  acts  by  those  in  power,  but  that  there 


And  this  spirit  of  liberty  has 
pervaded  all  classes,  so  that 
the  daring  deeds  of  self-sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  even  the 
farmers  are  not  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  any  peo- 
ple. 

While  spending  a  night  at 
one  of  the  restful  health  giv- 
ing hot  springs  of  this  valley 
I  sat  on  the  mats  for  hours 
with  two  men,  both  of  whom 
in  1880  were  arbitrarily  ar- 
rested and  kept  in  prison  about 
eight  months.  It  was  a  de- 
light to  hear  direct  from  their 
lips  what  I  had  long  known — 
the  account  of  those  despotic 
days.  I  had  just  lectured  at 
the  public  school,  before  a 
crowded  house,  stating  that 
the  United  States  sympathized 
with  Japan  because  she  has 
adopted  those  priceless  liber- 
ties of  government  and  re- 
ligion for  which  our  ancestors 
fought,  while  belated  Russia 
is  still  a  despotism,  under 
which  political  suspects  arc 
arrested     and     punished     ar- 


Tw'cnty  years  ago  we 
were  Just  like 
Russia,"  said  Rev.  S. 
Kaneko,  who  was  ar- 
bitrarily arrested  In 
1881. 


were  not  many  more  of  them. 

The  story  these  two  men 
told  is  the  story  of  the  one 
test  case  that  settled  in  Japan 
once  for  all  the  question  of 
civil  liberty.  I  doubt  whether 
it  has  ever  been  told  in  the 
West,  and  at  this  time,  when 
there  are  some  who  question 
the  reality  of  Japan's  new 
civilization,  it  is  well  to  note 
something  of  the  spirit  that 
is  behind  her  contest  with 
Russia. 

Now  it  had  already  become 
a  law  that  the  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures of  each  province 
sliould  be  voted  by  representa- 
tives duly  elected  and  con- 
vened by  the  Governor.  But 
the  Governor  of  this  Aizu 
Valley  and  the  surrounding 
region  in  building  extensive 
roads  needed  far  more  money 
than  the  representatives  would 
vote  him.  He  therefore  tried 
to  secure  contributions  from 
rich  men  for  this  purpose, 
lie  called  some  to  his  office, 
he  sent  policemen  to  browbeat 


bitrarily    and    sometimes    brutally,    and  others   into  contributions,   and   he   even 

where  religious   offenders   feel   the   tyr-  bad  some  brought  to  the  police  stations 

anny  of  a  state  religion  that  keeps  the  and   kept    there    for   two    days    without 

people  in  ignorance  anrl  superstition.  food  to  force  their  subscriptions.     Mean- 

My  two   friends  were  enjoying  their  while  his  vigorous  road  building  went  on 

freedom    of    to-day    as    they  '  reviewed  far  in  advance  of  the  taxes  that  were 

the   .situation.    "  Twenty   years   ago  we  voted,  and  when  the  representatives  tried 
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to  meet  for  consultation  he  had  them 
surrounded  by  police,  who  violently 
broke  up  their  meeting  and  brutally  beat 
some  of  them. 

About  two  years  before  that,  1881,  the 
Jiyuto  (Liberty  party)  had  organized 
their  party.  It  was  a  vast  advance  on 
anything  Japan  had  ever  known  that 
the  term  Liberty,  which  is  wholly  absent 
from  the  literature  and  thought  of  China 
and  Japan,  should  be  coined  and  put  to 
a  great  political  purpose.  No  wonder 
that  it  made  some  of  the  would-be  des- 
pots a  little  anxious.  Anyway,  this  Gov- 
ernor who  built  roads  saw  that  the  only 
road  to  his  success  was  first  to  break 
down  this  new  party  of  liberty.  His 
method  was  to  send  his  secret  emissaries 
to  join  the  party,  urge  extreme  meas- 
ures, even  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  egg  on  the  members 
until  they  could  be  accused  of  treason. 

But  these  liberty-lovers  were  also  men 
of  law  and  would  do  nothing  lawless  un- 
til every  possible  right  measure  were 
tried.  Forced  to  meet  in  secret  they 
elected  six  of  their  number  to  prosecute 
the  Governor  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Sendai.  The  case  seemed  almost  hope- 
less, for  the  central  government  was 
secretly  upholding  the  lawless  Governor, 
advising  him  to  arrest  these  men  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  But  as  they  had 
only  disturbed  his  peace  and  not  that 
of  the  community,  there  was  no  crime. 
Yet  a  large  number  of  these  prominent 
men  were  arrested  without  process  of 
law  and  taken  to  the  police  station  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  their  s()irit  of  opposi- 
tion to  lawless  mt-thods.  But  they  stood 
firm,  demanding  to  know  why  they  had 
been  arrested  illegally,  insisting  on  their 
rights  even  as  prisoners.  As  the  Gov- 
ernor denied  them  any  reply,  after  a  few 
days  the  enraged  people  really  made  a 
violent  demonstration  in  Ix-half  t)f  the 
prisoners,  at  which  the  police  brought 
two  charges  against  those  whom  they 
had  already  arrested — namely,  opposing 
the  Government  and  inciting  the  people 
to  revolt. 

The  case  was  tried  in  Sendai,  where 
a  young  lawyer,  a  meniher  of  the  Lib- 
erals, drew  lip  a  f)owrrfii!  •  '  ttu-nt  of 
the  illegal  arts  of  the  (iov<  md  pre 

Rented  it  to  the  court.    Thii  (earlem  ar 


raignment  of  a  high  official  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  cost  the  young  lawyer  eight 
months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  but 
his  outspoken  accusations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor were  copied  in  the  papers  all  over 
the  country,  and  his  unjust  sentence 
everywhere  won  him  profound  sympa- 
thy. Even  some  high  officials  openly 
said  his  sentence  was  sheer  injustice. 
Within  a  week  after  his  imprisonment 
the  Governor  of  the  Sendai  region  had 
the  young  lawyer,  Fujisawa,  detailed  in 
prison  as  the  moral  teacher  of  the  young 
prisoners  and  with  no  more  hard  labor ! 
Right  opposite  Fujisawa's  house  lived 
another  young  lawyer,  whose  soul  boiled 
over  with  indignation  at  the  despotic 
manner  in  which  the  lovers  of  liberty 
were  being  hunted  down.  He  concealed 
some  and  aided  others  to  escape,  and  for 
this  he,  too,  was  cast  into  prison.  Mean- 
while the  above  mentioned  six  were 
quickly  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
shamefully  long  imprisonment  of  fifteen 
years.  They  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  their  friends  loyally  backed 
them.  The  afterward  famous  Hoshi 
Torn,  who  became  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  then  President  of  the  Diet, 
then  was  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  at  last  was  assas- 
sinated, was  their  lawyer.  He  won  his 
case,  and  all  these  men  were  released 
and  welcomed  back  amid  the  public  and 
joyful    demoi'  ns    of    the     " 

The  despotic  i.v.,v»aor  and  the  d>. :>,... 
Government  had  to  climb  down,  and  the 
great  event  was  heralded  all  through  the 
land   that   the   central   <^  *    '     ' 

been  defeated  before  the  :     ,  :       _   _ 

There   have   been    several   Governors 
since  who,  relying  on  their  li! 

pointment.  have     *' *    '   ' 

nk-tluxls,  but   wh- 

so     the    people   have    successfully    heUl 

them  up,  have  st-  s  had  ihein  fv 

an«l  sonu'times  r<  "^  '  '*''-'  •'•' 

Mars  the  forty -fu 

no  attempt*  to  triHe  with  the  ' 

tluir  N'  '  '     I  it  is  ' 

Mdtice  I. -.iig  law  ^  - 

defemletl    the    si.x    hasi    \fcri\ 
every  Diet  since,  at  have  a  Ur|;r  tu- 
ber ..f  ^'  ^       ^   -  -       -'    • 

tin- If  I 

I     iikichi.  who  was  choaen   four  li* 


Honorable  Mr.  Muramatsu,  Member  of  the  Present  "  Diet."     Im- 
prisoned in  1882  for  Protecting  Members  of  the  New  Liberal 
Party    Who  Were  Avoiding  Illegal  Arrest 


«;ovr.rnor   MatH.ulaIra,   WIm.   Had    I-awy..r    lOuJIsawa  Detailed   to 
„  He  a  Moral  InsJnictor  In  Prison 

in.  M»„  l„  U,.  Or.„„,z,.,o„  of  „„.  .,,„..,•„,  ..„r,y        oHy    f,.,,,,    A„„.,„:„„    Mllllltr,™    „m,    Who   I, 

To  day  the  J.cador  of  the  Proicrosslvcs 
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Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  was  one 
of  those  who  in  the  days  of  the  Peace 
Regulations  about  twenty  years  ago  was 
ordered  to  leave  Tokyo  and  refused  to 
go  or  to  be  muzzled  by  any  unjust  decree 
of  the  Government,  and  so  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  more  than  a  year.  His 
successor  as  Speaker  in  the  Diet  that 
met  last  December  was  Kono  Hironaka, 
who  also  was  imprisoned  for  seven  long 
years  in  those  troublous  transition  days 
to  keep  him  from  his  earnest  advocacy  of 
the  people's  rights.  A  goodly  proportion 
of  men  in  the  Diet  and  in  high  places 
have  been  prison  birds.  They  know 
liberty  when  they  see  it,  and  are  willing 
to  suffer  in  its  defense. 

Japan  is  blessed  with  this  stamp  of  men 
in  every  department  of  national  life.  Their 
distinctive  name  is  Yiishisha,  well-wish- 
ers, men  who  sympathize  with  righteous- 
ness and  progress,  and  are  willing  to 
suffer  for  others.  They  have  self-con- 
trol, but  they  cannot  be  unjustly  muzzled. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  given  to  the 
people  of  Japan  **  the  Three  Great  Lib- 
erties "  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  as- 
sembly. Their  test  case  ended  in  a 
victory  greater  than  any  the  army  and 
navy  have  recently  won,  for  without 
these  liberties  the  deeds  that  have  aston- 
ished the  West  could  never  have  been 
done.  The  soldiers  of  Japan  are  free 
men  and  they  know  it. 

With  reference  to  liberty  of  speech,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
known in  the  history  of  this  nation.  In- 
deed, so  deep  is  the  love  of  intellectual 
liberty  that  many  a  noble  man  has  given 
his  life  rather  than  keep  silence.  Out  of 
numerous  instances  here  is  one.  In  an 
inland  town  that  I  often  visit  is  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  some  fifty  years  ago  ventured  to  re- 
late a  dream,  for  he  knew  it  would  he 
death  to  tell  his  thoughts  straight.  He 
dreamed  that  a  l)arbarous  people  called 
hjiglish  were  really  not  so  barbarous, 
and  that  it  would  ht  well  for  the  future 
of  Jai)an  to  get  into  contact  with  thoso 
people  of  the  West.  This  dream  was 
essrntiallv  hostile  to  the  r.xrlusion  policy 
of  the  Shogunate,  and  its  author  was 
dogged  from  one  retreat  to  another  till 
in  Helf-defense  he  killeil  his  pursuer  atul 
then  coniinitteil  ham  k-iri     Vet  th«-  iiionu 


ment  of  Takano  Choei  stands  in  the 
public  park  of  Mizusawa,  and  his  mem- 
ory is  honored  not  only  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who  six 
years  ago  conferred  upon  the  dead  pa- 
triot a  posthumous  rank  of  the  fourth 
order,  while  his  prophetic  dream  is  more 
than  fulfilled  in  that  England  is  now 
Japan's  powerful  friend  and  ally. 

That  these  civil  liberties  have  a  solid 
history,  and  that  the  victories  won  are 
permanent  are  abundantly  shown  by  a 
recent  book  of  six  hundred  pages  on 
"  The  History  of  Popular  Rights  in  the 
Far  East."  Here  is  an  open  record  of 
the  part  fearlessly  taken  by  able  men  to 
secure  complete  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  We  read  how  delegates 
from  all  parts  of  the  land  met  here  and 
there  in  secret  and  resolved  '*  to  labor 
for  the  overthrow  of  despotism  and  the 
establishment  of  civil  liberty ;  to  part 
with  property,  nay,  even  with  wife  and 
children,  and  to  face  death  itself  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and 
whatever  the  cost,  never  to  '  '  e  our 
band  until  this  purpose  be  o: :......  J." 

Every  arrest  of  these  men,  even- 
judicial  sentence  against  them,  only  deep- 
ened the  popular  feeling  against  despotic 
methods,  and  hastened  the  day  of  lib- 
erty. Men  like  the  truly  noble  Count 
Okuma  and  Count  Itagaki,  who  were  a 
little  too  high  for  irregular  arrest,  freely 
spoke  their  minds  and  encouraged  their 
liberty-loving  followers.  The  whole 
country  was  in  a  ferment  even  more  pro- 
found than  it  is  to-day  over  this  fright- 
ful war  with  a  huge  Western  Power. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  was 
one  mighty  incentive  in  this  wide  move- 
ment, and  every  patriotic  sj>eech  brisileil 
with  stirring  events  from  our  War 
of  Inilej)endence.  Patrick  Henry  never 
dreamed  of  ap*  '  *  '  '  '  *nit 
his  "(live  me  i  o  .    „  :i  " 

had  as  successful  a  run  in   lapan  as  in 
.America.     Hale's 

themselves     inti>    .mumi  .  ui 

acn>j»s   the    Pacitic,   and    Un  %    ^-x 

pression  in  the  hearts  of  those  (iatrK>t« 
who    were  I    to   be   ' 

violent    f k.».  ,!t     ... 

I'. very   nj 

thing  of   KiMiiseau  s  and   M 

^ayin|*«  at  heart,  ami  the  %^> 
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Frenchmen  had  a  wonderful  run  all 
through  the  country.  The  French  Revo- 
lution was  studied  and  the  liberties  thus 
learned  were  continuously  taught  the 
people.  Baron  Kato  Hiroyuki  had  been 
so  captivated  with  the  doctrines  of  lib- 
erty that  he  published  a  book,  the  pith 
of  which  was: 

"  Hitherto  our  scholars  have  taught  us  that 
all  subjects  of  the  Emperor  must  yield  un- 
questioning obedience  to  his  will  in  everything. 
But  this  is  bad  teaching.  To  be  sure,  our  Em- 
peror differs  from  those  of  Western  nations, 
yet  he  ought  to  make  the  will  of  his  subjects 
his  will.  For  all  men  are  equal  and  have 
heaven-conferred  rights." 

Here    was    radical    democracy.      But 


statesmen,  her  ablest  educators,  and  her 
press  are  saying :  "  The  United  States 
inspired  us  with  her  history  of  every 
kind  of  liberty.  The  Anglo-Saxon  prin- 
ciples are  those  we  have  adopted  and  for 
which  we  are  fighting." 

There  is  no  space  here  for  the  story  of 
how  the  long  battle  of  eight  years  over 
personal  liberty  ended  in  victory  for  open 
courts  and  the  abolition  of  trial  by  tor- 
ture and  the  promulgation  of  civil  and 
criminal  codes.  Why,  Marquis  Ito,  in 
his  recent  speech,  that  was  evidently 
meant  to  be  read  in  the  West,  even  spoke 
of  ''  the  freedom  of  marriage."  This 
means  that  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty 
has  entered  the  family,  and  has  revolu- 


Monument  to  the  Man  Who  Dared  to  Dream  About  the  English 


later,  in  his  adoption  of  materialistic 
evolution,  he  withdrew  these  views,  yet 
the  idea  that  all  men  have  heaven-con- 
ferred rights  gradually  became  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind  that  when, 
fifteen  years  later,  a  belated  member  of 
the  Diet  uttered  the  old  opinion  that  sub- 
jects have  no  rights  save  those  conferred 
by  the  Emperor,  he  was  interrupted  with 
a  sharp  contradiction :  "  We  have 
heaven-conferred  rights  that  can  neither 
be  granted  nor  abridged  by  the  Em- 
peror." 

That  is  where  Japan  now  stands,  and 
in  the  face  of  this  war  with  despotic 
Russia  she  sees  it  as  never  before.  Her 
orators,  stanrjing  now  on  solid  ground, 
speak  with  flecp  gratitude  of  the  precious 
liberties  otir  history  has  aided  them  to 
gain.  I  can  hardly  glance  at  the  report 
of  any  public  speech  nowadays  that  does 
not  feelingly  refer  to  this.    Her  greatest 


lionized  the  old  parental  despotism  to  a 
marked  degree.  And  three  years  ago  the 
cry  was  raised  in  part  by  a  missionary 
and  yet  more  by  prominent  Japanese 
that  the  women  who  had  been  sold  into 
the  Yoshiwaras  should  have  the  liberty 
of  abandoning  their  lives  of  shame.  In 
spite  of  strong  police  opposition  the  test 
cases  were  won  in  the  courts,  and  thus 
one  more  good  step  was  taken  on  lines 
of  liberty,  and  one  more  glory  added  to 
womanhood  in  Japan. 

As  for  religious  liberty,  Japan  has  it 
not  only  on  paper  as  given  in  that  glori- 
ous XXVIII  article  of  the  Constitution, 
but  has  it  in  reality  as  no  other  nation 
has  it  save  the  United  States.  The 
thirteen  thousand  arrests  mainly  of 
Protestants  in  England  over  that  educa- 
tional blunder,  and  France's  fight  against 
religious  schools,  show  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  not  yet  attained  to  sucli 
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religious  liberty  as  have  Japan  and  the  tate  in  the  least  against  the  two  facts 

United   States.      I   think   it   one   of  the  that    Japan     has     already     successfully 

greatest  proofs  of  Japan's  insight  and  grafted  it  onto  her  national  life,  and  her 

high  political  purpose  that  she  took  the  face   is  unwaveringly  turned  toward  a 

United  States  as  her  model  in  religious  future  of  freedom,  away  from  the  meth- 

liberty.    It  showed  not  only  rare  wisdom  ods  of  despotism.     Japan  never  can  go 

on  the  part  of  her  statesmen,  but  what  back. 

is  far  more  rare  in  the  history  of  re-  The  order  of  some  of  the  events  in 
ligions,  wisdom  and  breadth  of  view  on  this  exceptionally  peaceful  revolution  is 
the  part  of  the  powerful  Buddhist  priest-  worthy  of  permanent  record : 
hood,  in  that  its  members  did  not  oppose  i.  The  Imperial  Promise,  on  the  ac- 
with  violence  their  own  disestablishment  cession    to   the   Throne   of   the   present 
to  make  room   for  a   religion  that  had  Emperor,  that  "  public  matters  shall  be 
seemingly  imperilled  the  very  existence  decided  by  public  assembly." 
of  the  nation  only  three  hundred  years  2.  In    1873    Itagaki   and   others   peti- 
ago.    There  is  no  evidence  in  the  history  tioned  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
of  any  nation  of  such  toleration  and  even  Imperial  Oath  and  estabHsh  a  delibera- 
catholicity  on  the  part  of  the  Govern-  tive  assembly  elected  by  the  people, 
ment  and  religions  of  the  land  as  Japan's  3.  In  1875  an  Imperial  Rescript  pro- 
Meiji   Era    furnishes.      Even   her  great  vided    for   the   immediate   estabhshment 
ally  would  "  not  really  be  so  barbarous  "  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  gradual 
if  she  would  do  as  Japan  has  done.  establishment  of  representative  govern- 
Therefore,  any  attempt  on  a  part  of  ment. 
the  European  press  to  give  the  impres-  4.  In    1880    the    leaders    of    popular 
sion  that  the  present  war  is  one  of  Chris-  rights,   impatient  over  the  delay,  made 
tianity  against   Buddhism  is  rabid  non-  a     national     organization,     and     elected 
sense.      There    never    was    a    nation    in  Kataoka   Kenkichi  and  Kono  Hironaka 
which    the    liberty   of   religious   propa-  to  present  their  petition  to  the  Emperor 
gandism   was   more   free  and   protected  for   the    immediate    establishment    of    a 
than  in  Japan.     There  would  be  a  new  parliament.     This  was  the  year  of  wide 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  Europe  with-  agitation  and  numerous  petitions  signed 
in  a  year  could  that  part  of  civilization  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
put  the  religious  question  where  Japan  5.  In  1S81  the  Liberal-^      .,„:iized  their 
has  put  it.    Let  Europe  sit  at  the  feet  of  party   by   98    representatives     from     39 
Japan     and     learn     something.      Count  provinces,  and  took  their  solemn  oath  to 
Okuma  truly  said  in  his  last  week's  ad-  live  and  die  for  free  institutions, 
dress:  "In  freedom  of  religious  worship  6.   In    the    following    year,    owing    to 
we  are  probably  more  advanced  than  any  repressive  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
European  country."  Government,  the  test  case  that  decided 
In  the  light  of  such  history  as  this,  the    future    of    liberty    took    place,    and 
why  should  any  one  doubt  Japan's  hon-  lilx* rty  won. 

esty  of  purpose,  or  distrust  her  future?  7.  (Dn  February   11th.  1880.  the  Con- 

The   fact   is  Japan   loves  liberty   with  a  stitution   was   proinuV 

f)assi()iiate  love.     This  liberty  is  steadied  S.  The   Coile   of   l........al    Procedure 

by  a  passionate  loyalty,  and,  therefore,  is  took  effect  November  ist,  i8go. 

in  lU)  danger  of  anarchy.     It  is  the  same  9.  On  November  a9th,  l8i)0.  the  first 

kind   of   liberty    that    ina<l«-    the    Anglo  Dift  was  f-         "                ' 

.Saxon  race,  and.  like  oufn,  is  bought  with  10.  The  *-....    into  opera- 

tlie  blood  of  many  of  her  noblest  heroes,  tion  July  l6th,  181)8. 

That   this   liberty   takes  different    forms  n.  On  July   17th.                                 e\l 

from  ours,  that  it  is  still  frttt-red  in  cer-  political  equality   with    YW^ 

lain    lines   by    sacred   traditions   and   by  ij     The   year    U)OJ   tees 

too  much  of  bureaucracy,  does  not  mill-  F.n^lantl  in  alliance 
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An    Approaching    Visit    to    America 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  WAGNER 

[No  French  writer  has  of  late  appealed  to  the  religious  public  of  this  country  as 
has  the  Rev.  Charles  Wagner.  Ills  volume,  "The  Simple  Life,"  has  been  In  a  multitude  of 
homes.  We  have  asked  him  to  say  a  w^ord  as  to  his  approaching  visit  to  the  United 
States. — Editor.] 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Independent: 

YOU  desire  me  lo  give  you  some  def- 
inite and  personal   details  on   the 
subject  of   my   api)roaching   visit 
to  the  United  States. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  book,  "  Youth,"  in  connection 
with  which  I  have  receivecl  from  Amer- 
ica proofs  of  hearty  synii)athy.  I  love 
your  Republic  and  its  ideals,  and  it  has 


been  my  good  fortune  to  have  many  cor- 
respondents among  its  citizens. 

My  book,  ''  The  Simple  Life,"  and 
the  warm  interest  which  President  Roose- 
velt has  expressed  in  it  appear  to  have 
secured  me  a  certain  recognition  with 
the  thinking  classes  of  your  country. 
Many  friends  have  written  to  me,  and 
many  others  have  come  to  see  me.  Every 
.Sunday  there  are  now  several  Americans 
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who  listen  to  my  sermons  in  the  congre- 
gation that  assembles  in  the  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  came 
to  see  me  quite  recently,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine my  work  and  become  acquainted 
with  its  progress.  My  hall  has  become 
absolutely  insufficient  to  contain  the  au- 
dience of  every  class  and  of  every  in- 
tellectual tendency  that  meets  to  frater- 
nize in  a  teaching  of  broadmindedness, 
of  profound  faith,  at  once  divine  and 
human,  of  fraternal  regard  for  the  poor, 
of  joyous  progress  toward  the  future. 

I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  my  work  and  of  the  cause 
which  it  represents  if  I  placed  myself  in 
a  more  direct  and  personal  relation  with 
the  great  American  public,  which  is  in- 
terested in  the  questions  of  the  future  of 
humanity,  all  of  which  are  questions  of 
the  interior  life.  All  the  achievements 
of  humanity  have  their  source  in  this 
thought.  The  quality  of  a  civilization 
depends  on  the  quality  of  its  aspirations, 
and  on  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments.  It 
becomes  more  and  more  necessary  for  us 
to  comprehend  the  life  of  the  spirit.  All 
our  progress  in  material  things,  however 
fine  it  may  appear,  will  be  only  in  deeds 
of  darkness,  of  disintegration,  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  maintaining  the  soul  in 
its  place  of  honor. 

In  this,  in  the  higher  and  essential  in- 
terests, we  are  your  brothers  and  fellow- 
laborers,  as  we  meet  the  diversity  of  sit- 
uations and  the  subordinate  interests  of 
nationalities,    in    the    study   of   our    phi- 


losophies, and  even  eur  faiths.  This  we 
repeat,  to  this  we  turn  as  the  center  of 
our  efforts  and  as  our  chief  objects,  to 
call  us  back  to  the  normal  life,  to  the 
simple  life,  which  is  the  true  life,  re- 
lieved of  all  that  which  can  impede  its 
self-development. 

These  ideas,  to  which  I  have  given  ex- 
pression in  my  books,  would  seem  to 
awaken  a  sympathetic  response  in  the 
United  States.  This  leads  me  to  hope 
that  I  have  a  message  for  you.  and  that 
you  also  have  a  message  for  me.  1  de- 
sire, then,  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  you,  of  seeing  how  you 
live,  and,  above  all,  of  appreciating  bet- 
ter than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  do  the 
aspects  of  your  inward  life.  I  trust  that 
my  imperfect  command  of  the  English 
language  will  not  prove  too  serious  an  ob- 
stacle to  my  purpose.  I  trust  that  .\meri- 
cans,  always  so  just  and  kind,  will  be  in- 
dulgent to  the  foreign  friends  who  are  to 
arrive  among  them  next  October  and 
November. 

A  charming  letter,  which  has  just 
reached  me  from  President  Roosevelt, 
written  after  he  had  read  with  his  fam- 
ily "  By  the  Fireside,"  my  last  book,  pub- 
lished by  McGure.  has  given  me  great 
courage.  It  leads  me  to  believe  that  I 
shall  be  well  received,  and  to  trust  that 
some  mutual  benefit  may  result  from  mv 
visit.  As  the  days  pass,  mv  longing  to 
see  the  shores  of  the  land  of  Washington 
dawn  above  the  horizon  grows  more 
keen  and  ardent. 

Paiii«,  Fka^i h 


When    Love    Has   Gone 

BY  CHARLES  SUMNER  PIKE 


When  love  has  K'"i^.  '!<>  n  nr, 

An<I  hind  in   hiack   thy   na'  r, 

Look  up  and  raise  thy  drooping  eye, 


The  same  old  sun 
And  June  and  joy  art 


the  sky, 


^   tears  ^h  cmr« 

thy  hdi . 

Be  strong  and  hold  thy  hoix-     n  ' 

When  love  ha*  <>(•<• 


Thy  hetrt  ii  hrt>ke?     A  scar  it  there  > 
And  where  was  love,  so  nwert  and  ' 
There's  tiark.  red  hatr>     Tn- 
And  cease  thy  constant  hel(> 
Forget,  and  lo^r  thy  hate  in  prayer. 
When   I'w   has   goiir 
Nbw  Yo««  Crrv. 


.i 


The  Elevation   of  Tropical  Races 

BY  BENJAMIN  KIDD 

Author  of  "Social  Evolution,"  "The  Control  of  the  Tropics,"  "Principles  of  Western  Civilization,'   Etc. 

WHAT  is  the  future  of  what  are  preconceived  opinions  of  any  kind  on  the 
called  the  lower  races  of  the  natives.  We  were  received  at  the  kraal 
world  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most  by  the  ''  king  "  and  some  of  his  chief  men, 
pressing  sociological  and  political  ques-  accompanied  by  a  few  of  their  women 
tions  of  the  age.  On  the  day  on  which  folk,  all  being  cleanly  and  neatly  clad  and 
[  had  begun  to  write  this  article  I  was  surrounded  by  a  general  air  of  simple 
the  witness  in  one  of  the  main  thorough-  health  and  comfort  very  different  from 
fares  of  London  of  a  striking  little  what  one  sees  usually  in  the  slums  of 
scene.  A  respectably  dressed  man  of  London  or  New  York.  The  king  was  a 
color,  walking  along  the  pavement  to-  fine  looking  man,  considerably  past  mid- 
ward  me,  overheard  a  disparaging  re-  die  age.  As  I  was  introduced  by  the 
mark  on  his  appearance  by  another  man,  Commissionerhe  bowed  with  dignity  and 
evidently  a  Londoner.  He  stopped  and  extended  his  hand  to  me.  I  took  it  and 
challenged  it,  and,  the  opinion  of  some  we  shook  hands  in  European  fashion.  I 
of  the  passers  by  supporting  him,  a  fight  saw  a  shade  of  annoyance  pass  over  the 
was  precipitated.  A  ring  was  formed  face  of  the  Commissioner.  I  had  com- 
on  the  pavement  in  a  moment  and  the  mitted  a  grave  error,  according  to  local 
combatants  went  at  it  in  earnest.  It  was  opinion.  I  was  afterward  told  that  it 
soon  over.  The  man  of  color  had  the  would  take  some  time  to  remove  the 
best  of  it,  and  the  crowd,  apparently  quite  effects  of  my  indiscretion  in  thus  taking 
satisfied  with  the  result,  dispersed  be-  the  hand  of  the  venerable  looking  old 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  London  policeman,  man  as  an  equal. 

[   had   observed   the   incident   from   the  These  two  incidents,  each  insignificant 

beginning,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  enough  in  itself,  throw  as  it  were  a  search 

that  no  feeling  whatever  had  been  shown  light    upon    two    principal    aspects    of 

in  favor  of  the  white  man.     On  the  con-  the   race  problem   as   it  now   confronts, 

trary,   the   opinions   and   sympathies   of  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  the  more 

those  who  had  heard  the  original  prov-  active  peoples  of  the  world.     The  de- 

ocation  were,  I  noticed,  undoubtedly  in  meanor  of  the  London  crowd  was  typi- 

favor  of  his   assailant.      I   had   seen   a  cal.     It  suggested   in  many  particulars 

somewhat   similar   encounter   end   quite  the    attitude   of   public   opinion    on    the 

differently  in  an  American  city,   and  I  negro  question  in  the  Northern  United 

went  away   reflecting  on  the  demeanor  States.     Removed  from  immediate  con- 

of  the  London  crowd  as  I  had  just  wit-  tact  with  the  race  problem  the  English 

nessed  it.  people  at  home  showed  themselves  not 

As  I  did  so,  however,  there  cam.e  vivid-  unwilling  to  recognize  the  great  principle 

ly  before  my  mind  another  little  incident  of  equality  irrespective  of  race  or  color 

in   which   I  had  myself    played    a    part  upon  which  our  civilization  is  founded, 

eighteen   months   previously   in   another  And  yet  the  official  representatives  of  the 

part    of    the    British    dominions.     The  same  people  in  a  land  where  they  are  in 

scene  was  South  Africa.     Armed   with  contact  with  the  race  problem  practically 

official  credentials  it  had  been  my  lot  to  repudiate    the    assumptions    miderlying 

visit  one  of  the  largest  native  kraals  in  this  theory  of  equality.    In  British  South 

the   country.      The   Commissioner,   who  Africa,  as  in  the  Southern  United  States, 

accompanied  me,  had  been  trained  un-  the  relationship  of  the  negro  race  to  the 

der  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  British  white  race  is  unmistakable.     Under  out- 

officials,  who  had  come  into  contact  with  ward    forms    of    equality,    under    laws 

the  native  problem  in  South  Africa,  and  which  in  theory  are  no  respecters  of  per- 

he   was  himself   remarkably    free    from  sons,    under    representative    institutions 
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which  admit  the  ne^ro  in  some  places  to 
equal  voting  power,  there  is  always  the 
fixed  iiiuitTlyiiig  determination  that  the 
negro  shall  never  rule ;  and  that  under 
no  conditions  shall  he  be  admitted  even 
to  social  equality.  Is  this  condition  of 
things  destined  to  endure?  Are  the  in- 
fhu-ncfs  now  at  wmk  on  such  a  large 
scale  upon  the  colored  races  likely  in  time 
to  radically  itKnlifv  it?  In  what  conili- 
tions  and  along  what  lines  (»f  develop- 
ment is  it  permissd)h-  to  Iu)|h*  for  pcr- 
manrnt  results  in  the  elevation  of  what 
are  now  « ailed  the  1ow«t  r.ires^ 

No   <»ric    vvhn    has    hern    hrou^ht    ini 


()ersonal  contact  with  the  rr»nihri.)nx  ..f 
labor  and  civilization  in  t 
can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  grrat  in- 
terest of  the  probler-'  ■•  '  - -h  is  p^      -'^vl 
by  the  present  posi  i  the  t  '.\ 

the  United  Stater     With  the  .^ 
t>f  the  stand      '  ' 

tion  by  Japan  ...  .  ..* .   .  \,,.:  a 

racei  to  work  out   their   future   UryrU 
under    the    leail    and    i  of   th* 

successful    c\ •        '  -'     *  ' 

ii>untry.     It  . 

therefore,  and  p  to  the  irv 
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problems  of  the  future  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  this  article.  If  it  were 
possible  to  regard  the  negro  race  in 
America  as  destined  fully  to  emerge  from 
the  conditions  produced  by  slavery,  and 
permanently  to  acquire  some  of  the 
stronger  features  of  a  civilization  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  finds  itself  the  effect  on 
the  world  might  be  incalcuable.  Some  of 
the  reasons  for  thinking  so  may  be  brief- 
ly stated. 

It    is   becoming   increasingly    evident 
that  there  are  certain  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  tropics  that  are  likely  to  become 
accepted    without    serious    challenge    in 
the    future.     They    are    conclusions    of 
great  significance  as  affecting  the  future 
of  what  have  hitherto  been  the  less  de- 
veloped races.    In  the  first  place  it  is  now 
evident  that  there  will  be  no  true  coloni- 
zation  of  the   tropical    regions   on   any 
large  scale  by  the  white  races.     By  this 
is  meant  that  the  peoples  of  European 
descent  are  not  destined  to  displace  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  earth  as  they  have  already 
displaced  the  original  inhabitants  of  wide 
tracts    in    the    temperate    regions — e.g., 
the    red    men    in    North    America,    the 
aborigines      in      Australia      and      the 
Maoris    in    New    Zealand.     There    has 
been  in  the  past  in  some  quarters  a  dis- 
position to  question  this  conclusion.    But 
it  seems  fairly  on  the  way  to  be  estab- 
lished.     The    physiological    and    other 
causes  which,  as  the  result  of  long  ages 
of  natural  selection,  have  made  certain 
races  more  able  to  endure  outdoor  work 
in  the  low  lying  regions  of  the  tropics 
are  not  likely  to  be  overcome  on  a  large 
scale  by   any  agency  at   present   witliin 
the    purview    of    science.     Nor  is  any 
process  of  selection  likely  to  acclimatize 
the  white  race  within  the  tropics  in  any 
period  of  time  which  could  be  seriously 
taken  into  account.    One  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  English  tropical  administra- 
tors.  Sir  Harry   Johnston,   has   recently 
said  that  civilization   would  find  it  best 
to  agree  that,  leaving  the  northern  and 
southern   portions   of   the   African   con- 
tinent to  the  white  races,  the  remaining 
parts  must  be  allotted  "  almost  entirely 
to  the  ownership  of  the  negroes  and  ne- 
groids who  now  inhabit  tlicm  (with  j)cr- 
haps   sonic   degree   of    Indian    coloniza- 
tion)."   And  he  continues: 


"  Over  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
continent  the  black  man  must  eventually  mo- 
nopolize the  soil,  commerce  and  industries  with 
the  white  man  as  a  long-lingering  instructor." 

This  leads  direct  to  a  second  important 
consideration.  It  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent every  year  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  phases  of  the  future  economic 
rivalry  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
have  its  base  in  the  tropics.  So  steadily 
has  the  tide  of  empire  taken  its  course 
northward  in  the  past  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  a  strong  tendency  now  operating 
in  the  opposite  direction — namely,  the 
gradual  shifting  of  the  economic  base  of 
history  southward.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
revelations  of  the  present  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  quite  equaled  in  its 
curious-  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  ordi- 
nary man  an  item  of  information  briefly 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  passed 
almost  without  comment  at  the  time.  The 
item  in  question  consisted  of  no  more 
than  the  statement  that  the  Russians 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Japanese  had 
found  themselves  with  little  cause  of 
complaint  in  any  respect  but  one.  This 
was  that  they  could  get  no  bread.  There 
was  no  such  thing  in  the  Japanese  camps, 
for  the  staple  of  life  of  the  armies  of  the 
nation  which  had  organized  the  great 
campaign  of  1904  in  Manchuria  was  rice. 

We  are  probably  destined  to  hear  much 
in  the  future  of  the  remarkable  advan- 
tages in  war  of  the  simple  commissariat 
of  the  Japanese  armies.  But  that  results 
of  such  magnitude  as  the  campaign 
against  Russia  revealed  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  people  whose  staple  food  was 
rice ;  that  this  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
product  was  already  the  principal  food  of 
nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race;  that 
the  cost  of  labor,  which  the  fact  indi- 
cated, could  remain  so  small,  while  the 
results  obtained  could  be  so  striking  and 
effective,  tended  to  bring  vividly  home 
to  the  mind  the  possible  efficiency  and  in- 
tensity of  an  industrial  competition  that 
would  develop  itself  in  the  future  on  a 
wide  and  organized  base  in  the  tropics. 
That  the  pressure  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  tropics  in  the  future  will 
be  great  and  continuous  and  will  surpass 
in  intensity  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
past  may  be  taken  for  certain.  A  sug- 
gestive example  of  another  kind  is  the 
case  of  cotton  production.    For  the  past 
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three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Southern  of  the  development  which  the  tropics  are 
United  States,  under  the  favorable  labor  destined  to  undergo.    In  response  to  this 
and  physical  conditions  there  prevailing,  pressure  it  is  possible  that  we  shall  wit- 
has    grown    the    greater    part    of    the  ness  in  the  future  almost  as  large  move- 
world's    cotton    supply.      The    principal  ments  of  population  in  the  tropics  as  his- 
part  of  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  tory  has  already  witnessed  in  the  tem- 
during  the  same  period  has  consisted  in  perate  regions.     But  it  will  be  the  races 
the  worked  up  products  of  this  cotton,  who  are  best  able  and  who  are  best  pre- 
which  have  been  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  pared  to  take  their  share  in  the  strenu- 
earth.     While,  however,  the  cotton  belt  ous  development  to  come  to  whom  the 
in  the  United  States  is  a  strictly  limited  future    of   the    warmer    regions   of   the 
area,   the   cotton   consuming   population  world  will  belong.     It  is  the  gospel  of 
of  the  world  has  been  increasing  by  leaps  work  which  will   be  the  gospel  of  the 
and  bounds.     The  European  peoples  of  future  in  the  tropics, 
the    world    have    doubled    within    fifty         When  I  was  in  South  Africa  recently 
years  and  have  nearly  quadrupled  within  and  watched  the  conditions  being  devel- 
a  century.     The  growth  of  civilization  is  oped  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
at  the  same  time  rapidly  extending  the  Chinaman  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
demand     for     cotton     products    among  with  the  pathos  of  the  situation  in  which 
other  races.     As  Germany,  France,  the  the  negro  found  himself.     Whether  one 
United  States  and  Japan,  in  addition  to  saw  him  as  a  dock  laborer  at  Cape  Town, 
England,  have  of  recent  years  enormous-  or  loading  wool  at  East  London,  or  road- 
ly  developed  their  cotton  manufactures  making  in  the  Transvaal,  or  as  a  laborer 
the  demand  for  raw  cotton  has  increased  or  mechanic  in  the  mines,  engine  houses 
until  the  normal  requirement  may  now  and  forges  on  the  Rand,  his  capacity  for 
be  said  to  be  continuously  in  advance  of  arduous  and  sustained  labor  intelligently 
the   normal   supply.      In    such    circum-  performed  was  evident  and  undoubted, 
stances   the   pressure    to   develop   other  There    was    no   evidence    visible    as    to 
areas  in   the  world   suitable   for  cotton  any   deficiency   in    the    individual.      But 
growing  has  become  very  considerable,  what  was  everywhere   in  evidence  was 
That  such  suitable  areas  exist  is  estab-  the  negro's  deficiency  as  a  member  of  a 
hshed.      But    the    two    factors    hitherto  social  type.     He  belonged  to  a  tvpe  of 
necessary  to  enable  the  development  to  society  of  the  lowest  possible  economic 
take  place  are  settled  conditions  of  life  development,  and,  therefore,  to  a  tvpe  in 
and  government,  and  above  all  an  abun-  which  the  gospel  of  work  had  hitherto 
dant   supply   of   labor    able    to    sustain  been  unknown. 

steady  outdoor  work  in  a  warm  climate         The   negroes'   pay  at   the  mines   was 

on  the  large  organized  scale  upon  which  about  $IJ  a  month,  with  lodging  in  the 

it  is  applied  to  the  cotton  growing  indus-  compound  and  a  mealie   (corn)    ration. 

try  in  the  United  States.  'ihe  term  of  engagement,  however,  was 

This  is  the  point  at  which  one  begins  usually  for  only  six  or  twelve  nionths. 

to  realize  the  character  of  the  problem  The   meaning  of   this   was   that   in   this 

before  the  negro  pt-oplcs  of  the  world,  short  time  the  negro  expected  to  aniass. 

and  to  perceive  the  great  interest  of  the  even  at  his  small   rate  of  wages,  what 

attempts  in  progress  in  the  United  States  was   almost   a    life   coni|)etency    among 

to  elevate  the  negro   race  by  education  his  own  j^eople  at  home      His  ambition 

and  by  training  for  the  work  of  business,  was.   thcrrfore.   to   work    fur  this  ihort 

commerce  and  indu.stry,  rather  than  bv  perioti  and  then  to  return  to  his  tribe,  to 

political  methods.     Nearly  every  tn)pical  buy  a  wife,  or  '  ^  *o 

country     the    economic    development    of  srttle  ilown  to  a :  .... jc 

which  has  been  attempted    is  at  present  labor  being  dt>ne  for  biin  bv  hii  wom<»n 

strugglitjg  with  the  (piestion  of  the  sup-  folk.     The  i  .-s  were  i  !r 

ply  of  labor    for  the  elementary   opera  hut  tleplorabl.        i.u  .  '     •  ». 

tions  of  industry.    As  the  economic  pres-  ing  imlustry  was  for  a  J 

sure  of  civilization  to  develop  the  tropics  lalK>rcri.    The  nruro  |K>puUtKin  .  h 

contiinie.H,  the  cry   is  everywhere  v:'»'ng  Africa  was  loni-  **»  %%V 

up  for  nu'vH  able  to  mistaiii  tin-  hm.lcii  Vet   this  total  |  , 'v 
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under  the  conditions  just  mentioned,  the  close  contact,  by  training  and  by  ex- 
comparatively  small  economic  demand  ample  most  of  the  qualities  and  condi- 
for  labor  made  upon  it.  The  result  was  tions  which  will  have  a  determining  in- 
the  urgent  request  of  the  mining  indus-  fluence  in  the  future  in  the  tropical  re- 
try, of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  gions  of  the  world.  In  all  economic 
late,  for  the  introduction  of  the  China-  relations  in  particular  it  has  equality  of 
man  into  South  Africa.  opportunity.     With  unrivaled   possibili- 

Here  it  is  that  we  see  what  must  hap-  ties  of  education ;  with  an  open  door 
pen  if  the  negro  peoples  are  not  prepared  before  it  in  all  matters  of  business  and 
for  the  demands  which  will  certainly  be  trade;  with  the  conditions  produced  by 
made  upon  them  in  the  future.  In  cir-  an  epoch  of  slavery  gradually  receding 
cumstances  like  these  those  who  have  in  the  past,  it  is  being  slowly  brought 
the  true  interest  of  the  negro  race  at  under  a  class  of  influences  which  act 
heart,  and  who  are  aware  of  the  immense  most  powerfully,  altho  slowly,  in  the 
possibilities  before  it  in  the  regions  of  elevation  of  a  race.  No  more  important 
the  world  for  which  it  is  naturally  fitted,  base  can  be  won  for  a  people  from  which 
see  also  how  urgent  and  important  it  is  to  uplift  itself  than  the  right  of  equal 
that  the  negro  should  be  brought  under  economic  opportunity.  It  was  the  base 
the  influence,  the  training  and  conditions  from  which  the  Jewish  peoples  carried 
which  would  fit  him  to  hold  his  own  in  the  most  exclusive  citadels  in  the  social 
the  time  to  come.  They  see  especially  and  political  life  of  modern  England, 
how  important  it  is  that  there  should  be  Taken  with  education,  business  and  eco- 
brought  into  being  a  kind  of  race-ethos  nomic  influences  are  the  greatest  levelers 
which  would  set  before  it  certain  ends  in  the  world.  "  I  have  never  found 
and  ideals  and  steadily  aim  at  attaining  color  to  be  a  hindrance  in  business,"  Mr. 
them.  At  a  recent  conference  of  the  Junius  G.  Groves,  the  negro  potato  king, 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Mashonaland  on  is  recently  reported  to  have  told  Mr. 
the  negro  question  facts  of  this  kind  were  Booker  T.  Washington  ;  and  in  so  say- 
strongly  insisted  on.  The  necessity  of  ing  he  was  only  giving  expression  to  the 
training  the  race  in  the  conception  of  universal  experience  of  men  where  such 
work  was  held  to  be  vital.  The  neces-  conditions  of  equality  exist, 
sity  for  training  not  only  in  individual  With  the  growth  of  prosperity  through 
but  in  social  responsibility  was  held  to  success  in  business  there  is  no  reason 
be  largely  involved  in  the  discipline  of  why  we  should  not  expect  negroes  who 
work,  and  in  the  education  which  in  time  have  amassed  wealth  to  follow  the  ex- 
followed  in  its  train.  Nothing,  it  was  ample  of  millionaires  of  other  races, 
felt,  tended  so  to  depress  a  race  and  to  There  should  be  emulation  to  found  and 
handicap  it  in  the  future  as  a  low  eco-  endow  on  a  large  scale  institutions  of  all 
nomic  state,  in  which  with  the  absence  kinds  aiming  at  the  uplifting  of  their 
of  all  but  the  most  elementary  animal  race.  The  demand  upon  the  negro  peo- 
wants  there  was  a  lack  of  the  first  in-  pies  in  the  United  States  to  provide  in- 
centive to  strenuous  and  sustained  work,  structors,    overseers,    missionaries,    edu- 

As  one   looks  at  the  position   of  the  cationalists,  scientists,  and,  generally,  or- 

negro  in  the   United   States  to-day  one  ganizcrs  and  pioneers  in  business,  com- 

cannot   help    feeling   what    great    possi-  merce  and  industry  of  all  kinds  in  the 

bilities  lie  before  the  race  in  sucli  a  coun-  coming    economic    dcvcloi)mcnt    of    the 

try,  and  what  a  great  part  tlie  American  tropics,  will  undoubtedly  be  great  if  they 

negro  might  play  in  the  gradual  creation  show  the  least  desire  or  aptitude  to  re- 

of  such  a  race-ethos  as  has  here  been  spond  to  it.     In  the  development  of  a 

described.     No  more  powerful  influence  race-consciousness   and   of  a   race-ethos 

can  operate  in  the  elevation  of  a  people  around  ideals  of  this  kind  the  negro  peo- 

than  race-consciousness  working  toward  pies  would  ijrobably  soon  find  that  they 

a    worthy    ideal    by    clearly    conceived  bad   on   their   side   very   powerful   influ- 

mcans.     Placed  as  the  negro  race  is  in  (Mices.      The    intellectual    and    economic 

the  United  States  in  the  midst  of  one  headquarters  of  such  a  development  must 

r)f  the  most  strenuous  types  of  society,  it  necessarily  be  in  the  United  States.   The 

has  all  tlic  opportunities  of  acquiring  by  footing  of  the  United  States  is  already 
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permanently  established   in  the   tropics,  inheritance  could  hardly  fail  in  time,  if 

A  movement  among  so  considerable  a  wisely  directed,  to  enlist  in  its  favor  a 

section  of  its  own  citizens  belonging  to  very  powerful  and  helpful  national  senti- 

a  race  to  whom  a  large    part    of    the  ment. 

tropics  belong  almost  by  right  of  natural  London.  England. 
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The  New   Oklahoma 

BY    CHARLES    MOREAU    HARGER 

[In  the  closing  days  of  the  recent  session  of  Congress  the  House  passed  the  Ham- 
ilton biil  providing  that  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian  Territory  should  be 
admitted  as  one  State  with  the  name  of  Oklahoma,  and  that  Arizona  and  New  Mexlcc 
should  be  admitted  as  a  single  State  to  be  called  Arizona.  The  bill  was  not  passed  by  the 
Senate  owing  to  early  adjouinment  The  Republican  majority  of  the  House  supported 
it,  but,  much  to  the  disappointment  i>f  the  people  of  the  Territories,  who  are  an:cious  for 
Statehood,  the  Republican  National  Convention  did  not  adopt  in  the  plaform  a  plank 
pledging  the  enactment  of  ihe  bill  Into  law.  However,  It  is  expected  that  the  measure 
will  be  carried  to  completion  early  in  the  next  session,  since  the  preliminary  action  was 
only  taken  after  investigation  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  conditions. — Editor.) 

WHEN,  in  1906,  according  to  the  uted  among  the  Indians  as  individual 

terms   of   a   bill   agreed   upon  allotments    and    the    redskins    will    be 

by   the    House   at    the   recent  permitted  to  sell  the  lands,  under  cer- 

session  of  Congress,  the  State  of  Okla-  tain  restrictions,  for  their  own  benefit, 

homa   is   admitted   to  the   Union,   the  The  first  comers  to  Ok'   '              ^ '  en 

new  commonwealth  will  begin  its  his-     the  lands  were  given  to  i ^^..-i-.-.g, 

tory  of  Statehood  with  the  fairest  pros-  were  generally  poor.     Every  occupant 

pects  of  any  new  member  of  the  na-  of  a  prairie  schooner  who  had  drifted 

tional  family.     It  will  be  composed  of  from  Illinois  to  Iowa,  thence  to  Kan- 

the  present  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  sas  and  Nebraska,  and  finally  had  mort- 

the  Indian  Territory,  and  will  have  the  gaged  his  claim  and  wandered  on  in 

advantage  of  a  progress  that  is  as  mar-  search  of  another  home,  gathered  along 

velous  as  it  is  unexampled.     Few  real-  the  line  and  waited  for  the  firing  of  the 

ize  how  great  has  been  the  advance-  gun  that  announced  the  Governinenti 

ment  of  the  Southwest  or  how  rich  are  permission  to  take  up  a  farm.     Some 

the    possessions    its    people    have    ac-  lacked  even  seed  with  u^-    '-  »        'rit 

quired.  the  first  crop,  and  the  I      .                   ,>- 

Fifteen  years  ago  no  white  man  had  propriated  $5,000  to  assist  them     I  hen 

a  legal  abiding  j)lace  in  the  area  of  the  they  nerded  help  in  1  '                 '             I. 

new     commonwealth.       In     1889    was  and   this    was   given   .- .    js-    -  ..^....^d 

thrown  open  to  settlement  a  large  res-  neighbors.       Dry    years    came,    many 

ervation     in     the     central     west;     later  grew  dis                        I  left,  but  after  a 

there  was  ''opened"  a   strip  of  land,  while   •'                             '     ••.-■'   »      ■  ^s 

about  3,oo(),axj  .utcs,  adjoining   Kan-  succe*                                           .,              <> 

sas,    on     the     north     of    the    original  came  the  crlUrs  of  better  homes;  treti 

Oklahoma,    and    three    years    ago    an-  ten           *    '                   ,    v               '    •      *  ,j, 

oilier    tract    in    the    southwest.       The-se     son , .,.  .,.  a 

lands  have  been  given  to  settlement  in  de^^rt-c*   that  fittnl  itir  «».                     the 

sudden    rushes    in     which    pr             Iv  pr«             la  era 

every    available    (juarter  section     i^ioo  ' 

acres)  was  ocriipied  in  a  dav.     The  re-  ar»i 

niaining   reftervations  are  being  dintrib-  tiat   prosperity  at  ttir  %xi\\t  time  that 


the  West  generally  bej^^an  its  remark- 
able series  of  fat  years — with  the  sea- 
son of  1897.  Combined  with  a  p^row- 
\nfr  market  for  the  products  of  the 
plains  came  a  procession  of  good  crops 
that  wiped  out  debts  and  imbued  the 
farming  communities  with  ho])es  of 
permanent  wealth.  "J1ie  newer  lands 
shared  most  fully  in  this  gift  of  good 
times,  and  the  settlers  of  Oklahoma 
profited  in  large  measure  from  its  re- 
sults. They  have  added  year  after  year 
of  advancement  until  thry  have  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  picture  of  agricul- 


tural development — the  greatest  ever 
shown  in  a  similar  length  of  time  by 
any  part  of  the  nation. 

Everything  favors  the  pushing, 
thrifty  population,  made  up  alike  of 
nervous  sons  of  New  England,  hardy 
natives  of  the  Middle  States  and  wide- 
hatted  dwellers  of  the  Gulf  section — 
(;5  per  cent,  of  all  being  of  American 
blood.  The  climate  is  that  of  Tennes- 
see and  North  Carolina,  modified  by 
the  sweeping  winds  that  have  for  their 
playground  the  vast  plains  region.  The 
rainfall  is  greater  than  in  similar  longi- 


Shawnee,  Eight  Years  from  the  Prairie,  Showing  Broadway 


tilde  further  north  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. The  geological  maps  show 
that  the  line  of  rainfall  during  the 
growing  season  bends  westward  after 
crossing  Kansas  and  favors  the  terri- 
tory to  the  south.  Watered  by  fre- 
quent streams  and  by  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  rivers,  with  their  branches,  with 
the  Wichita  Mountains  on  the  south 
and  a  soil  needing  only  cultivation  to 
produce  generously,  it  was  the  fault 
only  of  the  settler  if  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed. Wheat  and  cotton,  corn  and 
sugar  cane,  alfalfa,  millet,  barley,  fruit 
of  all  kinds  and  vegetables  of  every  de- 
scription flourish  in  the  median  climate 
that  mingles  north  and  south  in  its 
character. 

Naturally  the  chief  occupation  of  the 
(Jklahoman  is  agriculture.  He  prides 
himself  on  his  accomplishments  in  ex- 
tending his  knowledge  of  the  Terri- 
tory's possibilities.       ♦ 

"  I  see  you  are  raising  both  corn  and 
cotton,"  was  asked  of  a  farmer  near 
Norman.  "  Thought  you  were  from 
the  North." 

**  I  am — came  from  Wisconsin." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  how  to 
raise  cotton  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  my  neighbor  came 
from   'i'exas  and   we  got   to  talk  in'   it 
ovrr       He  agreed  to  sliow  me  how  t») 
raise  cotton  if  I'd  give  liiin  some  point 
era  on  corn — »o  we're  both  better  otT." 

That  is  the  characteristic  of  the  set- 
tlrr.H — helpfiilnrss  ;   it    has    made   thrtn 


independent  beyond  their  dreams  or  ex- 
pectations. 

The  railroads  have  helped  mightily 
in  this  developmetnt.  When  the  va- 
rious "  openings  "  took  place  their  ad- 
vertisements drew  men  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  nation.  At  the  *'  nms  " 
thousands  lined  up  who  never  secured 
claims.  When  the  drawing  took  place 
in  August,  1901.  I  sat  on  the  platform 
at  El  Reno  and  watched  a  sea  of  faces 
turned  anxiously  toward  the  great  box 
from  which  fortunes  came — but  manv 
went  away  disappointed.  Then  canu 
the  homeseekers'  excursions,  when 
trainloads  of  settlers  were  taken  into 
the  Territory  to  locate  either  on  iht 
lands  open  to  homestead  in  the  extreme 
western  portion,  where  the  fertile  acres 
meet  the  grazing-prairies,  or  to  buy 
out  the  people  in  the  already  developed 
eastern  section.  Generally,  it  was  the 
latter,   for  the  1^  •  •      t        ■  t 

farms  in   Iowa  a; ....    ;^^  ,   . 

$100  an  acre,  and  were  willinfi^  to  pay 
liberally  for  the  new  home*.     But  thev 

found  every   - '    ■      ■   •    - -• 

Land  values  a 

the  demand  increased.      I  o  day  Dkla- 

lioma  land  is  higher  th  m  Ka- 

adjoining   it   on  the   ni>rth 

name   Oklahoma   seem*  to  r  ^  .-a 

faM'ination  on  the  1 

<- li.r    iN'     ■    ■ 

I  and  ti 

What   \ye\-  i   ihc 

sell  out  ?  " 


i 
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Shawnee,  Eight  Years  from  the  Prairie,  Looking  Northeast 


"  Oh,  they  move  on  to  some  place 
where  land  is  cheaper;  a  Westerner 
is  always  ready  to  move,  you  know." 

Nor  have  the  railroads  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  development  of  the  Territory 
itself.  The  Rock  Island-Frisco  system 
and  the  Santa  Fe  system,  with  branches 
reaching  into  the  heart  of  the  Territory, 
touch  almost  every  prominent  town. 
The  Orient  line  and  the  Denver  &  Gulf 
cross  its  western  portion.  Altogether 
1,929  miles  of  track  serve  the  people. 
During  the  past  half  decade  has  the 
greater  portion  of  this  been  laid. 

With  the  railroads  came  the  towns. 
That  is,  the  newer  towns.  In  the  days 
of  the  "  openings  "  town-site  companies 
swarmed  upon  the  land,  but  many  of 
their  attempts  failed.  The  railroad  build- 
ing rearranged  the  boomers'  map.  For 
instance,  eight  years  ago  the  site  of 
Shawnee  was  open  plain  ;  two  railroads 
were  built,  crossing  at  that  point ;  to-day 
there  is  a  city  with  3,000  people,  trolley 
cars  and  every  evidence  of  thrift.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  Oklahoma  City  was  a 
bare  prairie ;  now  it  has  32,000  people, 
ten  miles  of  trolley  line,  dozens  of  job- 
bing houses  and  manufactories.  Guth- 
rie, the  capital,  has  nearly  the  same 
j)Opulation  and  is  likewise  a  marvel  of 
prosperity.  This  development  is  not 
ceasing.  r)rficial  reports  for  the  past 
year  covering  40  leading  towns  show 
628  bnr.incss  houses  constructed,  197  in 
cour.sc  of  erection  ;  2,91 5  residences  bnilt, 
(jcxj  Ix^ing  completed.    This  does  not  take 


into  account  the  farm  dwellings  which 
are  undergoing  a  rebuilding  throughout 
the  territory. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  people  who 
have  accomplished  this  have  been 
thoughtful  of  the  educational  and  re- 
ligious needs  of  their  communities.  A 
richly  endowed  school  system,  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  offer  every  child 
opportunity  for  education.  The  church 
work  thrives  under  the  management  of 
energetic  Western  leaders,  who  give  to  it 
the  push  and  vim  that  mark  Western 
lite  in  all  its  manifestations. 

In  1890,  one  year  after  the  first  open- 
ing, the  Territory  had  a  population  of 
60,416;  in  1892,  133,100;  in  1894,  212,- 
635;  in  1896,  275,587;  in  1898,  311,400; 
in  1900,  398,331;  in  IQO^,  541480;  in 
1904,  650,000.  No  wonder  the  Territory 
is  prosperous,  with  such  a  stream  of 
immigration  pouring  into  its  borders. 
And  it  is.  The  assessment  is  on  a  basis 
of  one-third  real  value,  yet  the  assessors 
return  $84,134,172  as  the  worth  of  the 
property  last  year,  a  gain  in  a  single  year 
of  over  $11,000,000. 

Such  is  Oklahoma,  a  decade  and  a  half 
ago  the  home  of  the  Indian,  of  whicli 
race  only  12,000  remain  in  the  Territory. 
It  is  busy,  pushing,  assertive.  It  raises 
30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  25,000,000 
l)ushels  of  corn,  230,000  bales  of  cotton 
annually.  Cotton  gins  and  wheat  ele- 
vators jostle  each  other  in  the  towns, 
cotton  mills  and  factories  are  among  the 
promises  of  the  near  future.    Out  to  the 
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West  reaches  the  old  "  No  Man's  Land," 
an  upland  grazing  country  where  herds 
and  flocks  grow  fat  the  year  round.  The 
people  are  well  out  of  debt  because,  be- 
ing homesteaders,  they  could  not  mort- 
gage their  claims  for  several  years — and 
then,  they  did  not  have  to  do  so. 

The  young  man  is  dominant  in  Okla- 
homa politics  as  well  as  in  business.  The 
spirit  manifest  in  the  advertising  of  the 
rival  towns  is  boomlike,  yet  it  is  based 
on  substantialities.  In  its  38,800  square 
miles — nearly  as  large  as  the  combined 
area  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey, 
larger  than  either  Indiana,  Maine  or 
West  Virginia,  and  nearly  the  size  of 
Ohio — it  has  a  population  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  area  than  a  dozen  States. 
Little  wonder  that  it  desires  Statehood. 

The  Indian  Territory,  which  is  to  be 
admitted  as  part  of  the  new  State,  lies 
directly  east  of  Oklahoma,  but  dififers 
from  it  as  much  as  Missouri  differs  from 
Kansas.  It  is  marvelously  rich  in  soil 
and  mineral  deposits,  but  in  a  different 
way  from  its  sister  Territory.  Forests, 
rather  than  open  prairies,  greet  the 
traveler ;  little  patches  of  corn  and  cot- 
ton appear,  rather  than  broad  reaches 
of  wheat  and  small  grains.     It  is  black 


soiled,  well  watered,  fertile  and  attractive. 
It  has  31,000  square  miles,  about  the 
size  of  Indiana,  and  its  population  is 
well  over  550,000.  Of  these  only  75,000 
have  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  The 
full-blood  Indians  number  only  8,000; 
less  than  20,000  have  more  than  half 
Indian  blood,  and  about  40,000  one-quar- 
ter Indian  blood. 

In  a  modern  office  building  at  Musko- 
gee the  Dawes  Commission  is  distribut- 
ing all  the  land  among  these  people  who 
have  Indian  blood.  All  the  others  are 
interlopers  without  original  right?  in  the 
Territory.  Among  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  is  the  land  being  divided.  The 
membership  of  the  tribes  with  the  land 
belonging  to  each  in  common  is : 

Population.         Acres. 

C*.'>"^"     ,-«■:»«'  H.338.935 

Chickasaw   ll.oOO  \ 

Creek    15.000  3,040.000 

Cherokee    35.000  5.031.351 

Seminole    2,757  366.000 

Totals.  84,507  19.77C.286 

The  work  of  the  Commission  is  to 
appraise  the  land,  enumerate  the  Indians 
and  see  to  it  that  every  adult  and  child 
shares  equally  in  the  distribution,  giving 
deeds  from  the  Government  to  the  indi- 
viduals.    This  process  is   so   far  along 
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Cotton  Compress  in  Oklahoma  City 


that  two  years  more  are  expected  to 
complete  the  task.  Then  the  white  man 
gets  his  chance.  He  can  buy  or  lease 
the  Indian's  land  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  proceed  to  make  the  reserva- 
tions into  farms.  The  Indian  will  then 
become  a  citizen  and  cease  to  be  a  ward 
of  the  Government. 

The  white  man  has  already  made  in- 
roads on  the  coveted  lands.  The  In- 
dians have  tilled  but  a  small  portion  of 
their  reservations — the  remainder  has 
been  leased  to  the  whites  for  farming  or 
for  grazing.  This  accounts  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  white  settlement.  Then  there 
are  400  towns  with  more  than  200  people 
each ;  three  have  more  than  10,000  and 
twelve  more  than  5,000.  In  the  towns, 
which  have  been  laid  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  lots  sold  at  auction,  the 
proceeds  going  to  the  Indian  treasury, 
the  whites  have  been  allowed  to  attain 
real  estate  titles.  But  until  the  deeds 
have  been  issued  to  the  Indians  for  their 
allotments  no  farming  land  could  be  thus 
acquired.  The  coal  mines,  among  the 
richest  in  the  West,  have  been  worked 
by  the  whites,  but  the  Inrlian  tribes  have 
profited  therefrom. 

Long  lias  the  white  man  coveted  the 
inrlian  'J'erritory,  with  its  limber,  its  rich 
soil  and  its  minerals.  He  has  pushed  in 
with  liis  business,  with  his  banks,  with 


his  stores  and  his  cotton  gins — waiting 
impatiently  for  the  day  when  he  might 
possess  everything.  A  dozen  oil  wells 
at  Bartlesville  are  producing  large  flows, 
all  located  on  the  town  site.  Many  look 
for  another  great  oil  field  when  the 
"  proved  area  "  can  be  fully  established. 

The  endeavor  of  the  whites  to  possess 
the  land  is  earnest  and  unremitting.  As 
soon  as  an  Indian  obtains  his  deed  he  is 
besieged  by  eager  settlers  who  wish  to 
buy  such  portion  as  he  can  sell  (one-fifth 
must  be  kept  for  20  years  as  a  home- 
stead) or  to  lease  on  easy  terms.  The 
Indian  is  willing,  and  it  will  be  only  a 
short  time  until  he  has  disposed  of  his 
patrimony. 

The  dwellers  in  the  Indian  Territory 
welcome  Statehood  of  any  kind.  The 
whites  have  been  unable  to  secure  public 
schools  except  by  private  subscription ; 
outside  of  the  towns  they  have  been  sub- 
jects of  the  Indians,  who  lived  in  com- 
parative luxury  off  the  income  derived 
from  the  white  renters.  They  did,  how- 
ever, hope  for  separate  Statehood,  intend- 
ing to  call  the  commonwealth  "  Jeffer- 
son." The  name  "  Indian  Territory  "  has 
clone  much  to  hinder  progress ;  few  un- 
derstand exactly  the  meaning  of  the  term 
— the  pro])erty  of  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
with  laws  that  compare  favorably  with 
those    of    the    whites    themselves.      The 


Harvesting  Wheat  on  Ranch  No.  101 


union  with  Oklahoma  will,  it  is  feared, 
give  the  more  advanced  western  portion 
an  advantage  in  obtaining  the  capital  and 
the  location  of  public  institutions.  That 
there  will  be  a  strong  rivalry  for  these 
prizes  is  probable,  but  the  eastern  portion 
will  be  able  to  make  a  good  showing.    It 


has  over  2,500  miles  of  railway,  the  same 
systems  as  operate  in  Oklahoma,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  having 
well  covered  the  land.  Over  100  nation- 
al banks  are  in  operation,  75  of  them  or- 
ganized in  the  past  year ;  200  newspapers, 
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20  of  them  dailies,  keep  the  people  in- 
formed of  the  world's  news. 

A  large  Southern  element  is  noticeable 
in  the  population,  but  it  is  mingled  with 
the  energetic  immigration  which  has 
poured  in  from  the  North,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  used  to  the  push  and  enterprise 
of  the  new  West. 

The  new  commonwealth,  when  the  two 
Territories  have  been  united,  will  be  as 


large  as  Illinois ;  it  will  have  a  million 
and  a  third  population;  it  will  be  prac- 
tically out  of  debt  and  fitted  to  produce 
crops  unexcelled  by  any  Western  State. 
With  its  promise  of  future  development, 
its  progressive  population  and  its  un- 
doubted natural  resources  it  will  be  an 
example  of  State-making  to  which  Con- 
gress can  point  with  particular  satisfac- 
tion. 

Abilene,  Kan. 


Court  House  in  Elreno 
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Haiti,   the   Prey   of  Modern   Finance 

BY  FRANCIS  TREVELYAN  MILLER 

[Mr.  Miller  is  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Magazine,  and  has  spent  some  time  in  study- 
ing the  conditions  of  government  In  the  West  Indies. — Editoij.  1 


SIGNIFICANT    news     comes     from 
Haiti,    where    poor    old    President 
Alexis   Nord,   now   in   his   eighty- 
ninth     year,     discouraged     by     internal 
strifes  and  Government  robberies,  threat- 
ens a  massacre  of  the  whites. 

"  The  Republic  cannot  long  exist," 
said  a  member  of  a  strong  diplomatic 
rorps,  representing  one  of  the  greatest 
1  European  powers,  as  I  conversed  with 
him  some  time  ago  during  a  sojourn  in 
the  Greater  Antilles.  "  The  Government 
is  disorganized  ;  the  peasantry  is  dcciv- 
ilizing;  the  judiciary  and  army  are  cor- 
rn[)t.    It  will  soon  be  necessary  for  a  for- 


eign" nation  to  step  in  and  assume  control 
to  save  investments." 

I  spent  three  days  with  General  Frank- 
son,  of  the  German  Embassy,  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  while  he  was  recuperating  from 
his  arduous  labors.  We  sat  on  the  ver- 
anda at  the  cottage  of  a  friend  in  the 
l)cautiful  little  village  of  Mandeville,  far 
uj)  in  the  palm  hills  of  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester, in  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  I  well 
recall  the  conversations  in  which  the  stal- 
wart, six-foot  German  di[)lomat,  carrying 
the  scars  of  thirteen  duels,  leaned  over 
the  tea  table  and  vigorously  denounced 
existing  conditions  in  the  first  negro  re- 


Dessalines,  Who  Became  President  and  V^owed    Kternal    Hatred    Ai^aln^t    the 

Whites 


public  in  the  world.  From  my  note-book 
I  take  these  fragments : 

"  While  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti  are 
on  the  same  island,  their  interests  are 
as  diverse  as  tho  they  were  on  different 
continents.  A  wilderness  of  tropical  for- 
ests divides  them,  and  the  national  tongue 
of  the  former  is  Spanish,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  French.  Both  in  pretense  are 
republics ;  Santo  Domingo  models  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  Haiti  more  closely  follows  the 
French.  In  their  present  state  of  revolu- 
tion IxDth  are  burlesques." 

"  Santo  Domingo,"  exclaimed  the  Gen- 
eral, who  has  for  several  years  been  a 
leading  foreign  figure  in  Haiti,  "must 
be  taken  up  by  the  United  States.  It 
must  be  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  inter- 
feres, or  it  would  have  been  done  long  be- 
fore this.  Under  the  conditions,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  country,  and  Europe 
w(jul(l  not  intrrfere.  Tlif  .\merican 
sugar  interests  arc  so  great  in  the  Repub- 
lic that  they  must  be  protected,  ami  other 
nations  would  protit  by  trade  with  the 
rich  country  if  stability  could  bt-  a>.surc<l." 

"  As  for  Haiti,"  hv  continurd,  *'  it,  too. 
must  change  its  method.s  of  dealing  with 
foreign  Powers  or  soon  brcnnir  tlirir  vic- 
tim. Life  and  property  arc  un<»afc  in  its 
jurindiction    uiul    mattrn    arc    growing 


continually  worse.  It  is  a  land  of  natu- 
ral wealth,  and  its  resources  will  be  ap- 
propriated by  some  one  very  soon  unless 
order  is  restored." 

Since  my  several  conversations  with 
the  General  I  have  found  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti  is  practically  in  the  grasp  of 
Germany  and  France.  Altho  Alexis  Nord 
has  endeavored  to  restore  peace  and  re- 
build the  credit  of  the  nation,  he  has  met 
with  little  co-operation  from  the  million 
and  a  quarter  peasantry;  murder'is  rife; 
public  treasuries  are  still  plundered ;  his 
own  life  is  in  imminent  danger.  It  is 
surprising  to  me  that  he  has  not  sooner 
fallen  victim  to  assassination.  President 
N'ord  is  a  pathetic  figure  in  the  roU  of 
the  world's  rulers  to-day.  When  his 
country  began  to  degenerate,  he  entereii 
its  politics  and  rose  from  a  thatched  hut 
to  the  executive  palace. 

'*  I  shall  rill  the  country  of  robbers," 
he  said.  **  I  shall  drive  the  men  who 
have  been  tl 
prison.  I  t..... 
lie  funds  and  ^' 

I  was  in  the  city  ul 
maica,  whei»  th  '  "  *  t*- 
rivetl  to  seek 
flajf.  They  thrraiened 
hinted  that  it  woidd  not 
til'-     -»  >'•    ^' '  V    to    Haiti 


to 


J* 
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trators  of  the  bank  frauds  and  Govern- 
ment financiers  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  again  their  unprincipled  followers 
repeated  threats  of  vengeance. 

In  the  mean  time  the  President,  whose 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose  are  be- 
yond question,  counseled  with  his  Cab- 
inet ministers  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sound  monetary  policy.  He 
discovered  that  the  finances  of  the  nation 
during  the  turmoil  of  preceding  admin- 
istrations had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
foreign  bankers.  Realizing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  as  money-lenders,  a  syn- 
dicate slowly  but  shrewdly  gained  control 
of  shipping  interests  and  all  money  chan- 
nels. While  revolutions  were  being 
fought  and  a  demoralized  army  was  pro- 
tecting the  state,  the  foreign  bankers 
caught  the  opportunity  for  private  gain. 
They  supplied  great  sums  to  suppress 
revolutionists  and  to  meet  emergencies  as 
apparent  benefactors.  Their  willingness 
to  make  loans  at  hazardous  risks  gained 
them  the  confidence  of  the  administra- 
tion. Suddenly  there  came  a  realization 
to  President  Nord ;  the  old  black  ruler 
found  himself  helpless  in  the  net  of 
money-lenders,  and  his  country  the  prey 
of  its  creditors. 

Haiti  to-day  is  not  a  Republic;  it  is 
merely  a  poor  debtor.  It  is  even  worse 
than  that — it  is  a  pauper.  Foreign  bank- 
ing houses  hold  the  reins  of  government, 
and  the  President  is  at  their  mcrcv.     It 


is  not  a  case  where  modern  finance  has 
cornered  the  beef  market,  or  monopolized 
the  oil  trade,  or  formed  a  trust  in  sugar. 
It  is  more  tremendous  in  purport  than 
any  of  these ;  it  is  an  actual  occurrence 
where  an  apparently  beneficiary  syn- 
dicate has  taken  advantage  of  a  nation's 
misfortunes  and  reduced  it  to  monetary 
slavery. 

It  is  with  these  truths  glaring  him  in 
the  face  that  white  haired  Alexis  Nord, 
discouraged  and  heart  broken  patriot,  has 
risen  in  public  assembly,  and  declared : 

"  The  foreign  population  has  plotted 
against  our  Government.  They  are  work- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Republic,  and  have 
put  up  exorbitant  rates  on  exchange  and 
prices  we  cannot  meet  on  goods  necessary 
for  living.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  600 
per  cent.  It-4s  conspiracy.  I  have  de- 
cided to  defend  myself,  whatever  may  be 
the  cost.  I  warn  them  to  remember  what 
happened  in  Haiti  in  1804." 

This  last  statement  has  alarmed  the 
foreign  residents,  and  a  massacre  of 
whites  is  feared.  The  President's  refer- 
ence to  1804  is  a  tragic  warning,  for  it 
was  in  that  year  that  Jean  Jacques  Dessa- 
lines  arose  from  slavery  to  Governor- 
Generalship  of  the  island  for  life,  calling 
upon  his  people  to  *'  render  war  for  war, 
crime  for  crime,  outrage  for  outrage,  to 
the  European  cannibals  who  have  so  long 
preyed  upon  our  race."  As  a  result  of 
tliis   proclamation    there   was   a    general 


fia- '.fUm^rif^.  t  .-,^.» 
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massacre  of  nearly  all  the  whites,  includ-  of    the    Republic    of    Haiti    has    been 

ing  aged  men  and  women,  and  infants  in  sounded,  and  that  the  end  of  this  strug- 

arms,  numbering  more  than  2,500.  ghng  negro  Government  is  near. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  death-note  Hartford,  conn. 


The    Tragedy   of  the    United    States 

Steamship  ^'  Princeton '' 

BY  MRS.  P.  Y.  PEMBER 

THE    winter    beginning    December,  tial   family  and  a  great  favorite  in  all 

1843,  opened  a  brilliant  season  at  circles ;  and  so  few  were  surprised  when 

Washington.       President      Tyler  early   in    February,    1844,   rumors   were 

was  known  to  be  seeking  a  wife  to  share  circulated  that  the  monster  cannon  had 

in  the  highest  honor  a  nation  confers,  already  been  created,  and  been  mounted 

and  there  was  more  show  and  larger  ex-  on  board  Captain  Stockton's  steamship, 

penditures    than    were    usually    allowed  "  Princeton,"  then  lying  in  the  channel 

under  former  administrations.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  at  Geisborough,  and  that 

and    navy    also    occupied    strong    social  by    the    fourteenth   of   the    month    four 

positions  as  successful  defenders  of  the  hundred  invitations  would  be  issued  to 

prestige  of  a  comparatively   young   re-  affected  and  disaffected  alike,  including 

public.  the    President,   the   Cabinet,   the   Diplo- 

About  New  Year  the  principal  topic  matic  Corps  and  every  one  else  of  im- 

of   conversation   among   the   officers   of  portance  in  the  District, 
these  departments    was  the  proposition         The  Ordnance  Bureau  at  once  put  its 

of  Captain  Stockton    to  have  molded  a  veto    on    any    member    of    its    family 

monstercannonasamore  efficient  weapon  being  present,  altho  official  etiquet  wouKl 

than  those  then  in  use.     The  Ordnance  compel   the  acceptance  of  the  courtess . 

Department    was    strong    in    its    disap-  and    the   the    Washington    world   spoke 

proval,    openly    expressing    its    opposi-  generally  of  danger,  it  was  in  whisiH*r>. 

tion.     Tt    cited    the    inefficiency    of    the  and  it  was  a  gay  and  brilliant  compa:!\ 

huge    cannon     formerly     used     by     the  that  boarded  the  "  Princeton  "  at  A!r\ 

Turks,  and  predicted  the  danger  of  weld-  andria  on  Washington's  Birthdas 
ing  together  successive  coats  of  metal,         The    monster   gun    was   an    in 

on  the  ground  that  by  the  time  the  last  structure,  carrying  a  lull  v --•»>• 

layer  would  be  applied    the  intense  heat  pounils.      The    day    was    v 

would  disintegrate  if  not  pulverize  the  women   elegantly   dressed,   as   was  alst) 

interior  ones.  the  ship.     The  bureau  had  fi>r  '^ 

The  extreme  partisanship  of  Captain  antagonisms  and  prophecies  o:  ......  .:v; 

Stockton's    friends    f)roduced   the    usual  Coinmoilorc     St(.K'kti>n.     this     title     bs 

antagonistic  effect,  and  society  was  di-  courtesy,  tho  only  at  that  tinie  a  y>oii 

vided   b('tvvt'«*ti   catmon   and   anti-catnion  r     '  -         .     '  '  "^  in  fu!*        .    * 

Hdher<*nts   for  some   wtrks.     Strong  in  1  a  xi  to  h 

fluence  was  brought  to  bear  ujjon  IVesi-  culmination    of    triumph    after    a    Kwit" 

(\v\\\.  Tyh-r  to  discourage  the  scheme,  l>ut  Hglit     .1 

Captain  Stocktnn  was  not  only  a  man  of  hr.i<led  .>>    mr  %% 

grr.'tf    personal    niagiirlism.    but    an    im  nuMit.  kickcti  by 

portaiit  mernl)er  of  a  large  and  influen  i«>n. 
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Just  below  Fort  Washington  word  was 
passed  around  that  the  great  gun  would 
be  fired,  and  all  flocked  to  the  bow  of 
the  boat.  The  report  was  no  louder  than 
expected  from  a  cannon  of  such  large 
caHber,  and  curiosity  satisfied,  and  dan- 
ger apparently  passed,  the  "  Princeton  " 
steamed  gayly  on  to  Mount  Vernon.  The 
women,  after  enjoying  their  elegant 
lunch  in  the  cabin,  made  way  for  the 
men,  for  the  cabin  was  small,  and  while 
so  engaged  they  were  notified  to  come 
up  on  deck  as  the  cannon  would  again 
be  fired. 

I  was  a  very  youthful  spectator,  a 
guest  of  Secretary  of  War  Wilkins,  and 
taken  surreptitiously  on  board  by  him. 
Being  on  official  attendance  on  President 
Tyler  he  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  me, 
so  I  was  much  pleased  when  the  Mexican 
Minister,  Sefior  Almonte,  finding  me 
wandering  around,  kindly  inquired  if  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Peacemaker  fired 
again.  A  child  of  fifteen  does  not  rec- 
ognize danger,  so  we  took  our  position, 
leaning  against  the  bulwarks  to  the  left 
of  the  cannon. 

The  steamer  slackened  her  speed  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon,  but  altho  the 
President  had  been  twice  summoned  and 
his  Cabinet  awaited  him,  his  voice  could 
still  be  heard  through  the  skylight,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  with  Secretary  Wilkins 
over  their  wine.  Along  the  right  side  of 
the  cannon  were  ranged  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Upshur,  Secretary  of  State  Gilmer, 
Commodore  Kennon,  Mr.  Virgil  Maxcy, 
lately  returned  from  a  diplomatic  resi- 
dence at  The  Hague,  and  Senator  Gard- 
ner, of  New  York,  father  of  the  lady  on 
board  whose  engagement  to  the  Presi- 
dent had  that  day  been  announced. 

President  Tyler  still  lingered  in  the 
cabin  till  a  third  message  reached  him, 
and  then  he  laughingly  called  out,  "  Tell 
Stockton  to  go  ahead ;  neither  Wilkins 
nor  I  like  firearms."  Captain  Stockton  and 
Lieutenant  Johnson  were  then  standing 
close  to  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  after 
a  few  words  the  latter  applied  his  light. 
The  report  following  was  moderate. 

Then  fell  that  .strange  stillness  which 
follows  sudden  calamities,  but  only  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  explosion, 
for,  undisturbed  as  yet,  the  company  on 
the  quarter-decl:  could  be  hear(l  laugh- 


ing amid  the  buzz  of  many  voices.  Sud- 
denly overmastering  all  sounds  Lieu- 
tenant Johnson's  trumpet  rang  out  sharp- 
ly :  "  Lower  a  boat,  a  woman  overboard 
— send  all  aft,  stretch  a  rope  across  the 
deck."  He  had  sprung  up  a  few  feet  in 
the  rigging  to  see  better  and  to  find  that 
no  one  had  been  blown  overboard. 

Some  minutes  after.  Captain  Stockton 
was  led  below  by  two  sailors,  all  the  brav- 
ery of  the  morning  gone,  his  full  black 
wig,  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  a  survival 
of  George  the  Fourth,  blown  away,  and 
his  head  bound  up  in  cloths  saturated 
with  blood.  His  wounds  were  not  phys- 
ically deep,  but  his  mental  anguish 
great — then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
for  tho  a  gallant  gentleman  and  an  hon- 
orable man,  he^allowed  his  opinions  to 
become  convictions  and  had  forced  them, 
with  terrible  results,  in  opposition  to 
wiser  heads  trained  in  ordance  ethics. 
His  full  black  whiskers  meeting  under 
his  chin  were  burnt  to  a  crisp,  and  for 
many  weeks  he  was  not  willing  to  be 
seen. 

Up  to  this  time  none  but  the  few 
spectators  standing  around  were  aware 
of  any  disaster,  for  the  cannon  having 
been  already  successfully  fired  once, 
there  had  been  no  further  curiosity,  but 
the  smoke,  instead  of  issuing  from  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  was  pouring  from  the 
side,  where  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
had  been  standing,  and  lay  so  low  and 
so  thickly  (for,  the  steamer  remaining 
motionless,  there  was  no  wind)  that  the 
extent  of  the  disaster  was  hidden. 

I  was  still  leaning  against  the  bulwark 
opposite  the  place  where  the  official 
group  had  stood  when  General  Almonte 
took  my  hand  to  lead  me  away  in  obe- 
dience to  Lieutenant  Johnson's  order. 
"  Has  anything  happened  ? "  I  asked, 
anxiously.  At  that  time  our  official  re- 
lations with  Mexico  were  much  strained 
and  there  was  considerable  sarcasm  in 
his  manner  as  he  answered :  "  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  your  Peacemaker  may  do  as 
much  harm  to  its  enemies  as  to  its 
friends." 

As  T  was  led  away  T  could  see  lying 
parallel  with  the  cannon  and  close 
against  it  a  ponderous  mass  of  metal 
blown  out  from  its  right  side — a  black 
l)ulk   that   disguised   any   appearance  of 
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blood,  and  protruding  from  the  end  was  women  and  their  friends ;  the  constantly 

the  gold  epaulet  of  Commodore  Kennon.  recurring    sight    of    suffering    seamen 

Still    from    the    quarter-deck    floated  borne   past,   streaming  with  blood ;   the 

sounds  of  merriment,  till  suddenly  fell  a  general  belief  that  the  extent  of  the  dis- 

dead  silence,  and  then  a  woman's  single  aster  had  been  concealed,  and,  to  add  to 

shriek,   appalling   from   the  contrast  of  the   wretchedness   of   the   surroundings, 

the  gayety  of  a  few  minutes  before.   Mr.  the  change  in  the  weather ;  for  what  had 

Mason   Graham   had  told   Mrs.   Gilmer  been  the  brightest  sunshine  was  now  a 

of    her    husband's   death.      Mrs.    Dolly  leaden  hued  sky,  pouring  down  sudden 

Madison  held  her  in  her  arms,  dropping  gusts   of   rain,   depressing    beyond    de- 

genuine  tears  down  her  own  less  genuine  scription. 

cheeks.    They  fell  pink,  but  not  the  less  At  four  o'clock  it  was  decided  to  sig- 

sympathetic.     Mrs.  Madison  affected  the  nal  to  the  first  available  passing  steamer 

costume  of  a  past  generation  and  wore  and  send  the  guests  to  the  city,  so  we 

her  kerchief  crossed  upon  her  bosom  and  were  soon  transferred  to  a  river  boat, 

a  small  muslin  turban  for  head  gear,  very  and  compelled,  in  consequence  of  rain,  to 

pretty  and  coquettish.  crowd  in  the  cabin — too  small  to  accom- 

The  terrible  tidings  had  now  spread,  modate  that  load  of  misery.  She  was 
Miss  Gardner  clung  in  terror  to  the  clumsy  and  very  slow,  so  that  we  did  not 
President,  who  seemed  stunned  and  was  reach  the  city  before  eight  in  the  even- 
very  quiet.  Besides  Mrs.  Gilmer,  there  ing.  Some  craft  must  have  forestalled 
was  only  one  wife  on  board,  Mrs.  Ken-  us  and  carried  the  news  there,  for  bells 
non.  She  had  been  married  but  one  year  were  tolling  dismally  and  all  VVashing- 
and  had  postponed  the  christening  of  her  ton  seemed  to  be  awaiting  us  at  the 
first  child  to  the  28th,  so  that  her  husband  wharf.  The  reports  had  far  outstripped 
could  be  present.  She  was  a  very  hand-  the  reality,  terrible  as  that  was.  Too 
some  woman,  and  had  been  a  belle  when  young  to  protest  or  even  to  understand 
Britannic  Tudor.  There  were  few  to  that  after  so  horrible  a  day  I  needed  rest 
question  amidst  the  general  confusion,  so  and  should  have  it,  I  was  seized  by  a 
when  she  noticed  me  coming  from  the  group  of  anxious  wives,  whose  husbands 
scene  of  disaster  she  asked  if  I  had  seen  were  still  on  board  the  steamer,  and  sub- 
her  husband,  in  the  imperative  tones  jected  to  a  vigorous  cross  examination 
which  were  natural  to  her.  *'  Oh,  he  is  regarding  their  safety,  and,  at  last,  even 
there.  He  is  all  right,"  I  answered,  when  satisfied,  some  one  suggested,  "  Do 
vaguely,  for  I  was  young  and  foolish  and  take  her  to  poor  Susan  Upshur." 
frightened.  She  said :  '*  He  is  dead  or  Perhaps  she  was  the  only  person  in 
he  would  be  at  his  wife's  side,"  and  quiet-  the  city  that  tumultuous  night  who  was 
ly  drew  her  veil  down,  said  no  more  nor  ignorant  of  the  day's  tragedy.  We  found 
troubled  any  one  with  her  grief  further,  her  in  her  dressing  room  av           •   her 

The   mass   of   metal    was    lifted    with  husband,  in  her  pale  blue  wu^^^v.    with 

difficulty   from   the  bodies  of  five   men,  her  pure  complexion  and  golden  hair; 

who  never   felt  the  sudden  blow   which  and  then  much  trie<l  nature  asserted  her 

crushed  them.     Tht-y  were  struck  down  self,   refusing  to  be  harried   further  by 

prone,  backward,  in  a  straight  line,  ex-  having  to  tell  a  happy  wife  that  she  was 

cept  that  Mr.   Maxcy  had  stooil  a  little  a  widow.     She  heard  of  her  loss  quickly 

behind  the  others,  as  the  position  of  the  enough. 

bodies      proved    —   Gardner,      Upshur,  The     city      streets      u    :  •      thrOOfed 

Maxcy,  (lilmer  and  Kennon.     Secretary  througli  the  night,  for  ii  «     ue  scmedto 

Upshur's  watch,  face  inward,  was  driven  think  of  sleep.     The  boilies  of  the  dead 

into  his  ri[)S,  marking  the  moment  of  his  remained  t)n  U>aril.                    ^                  ^^ 

death.     Colonel   Benton,  of  the  Senate:  (Unibtful  to  wln»in  Ik  i.m.|;vm  iiu                 i 

lieutenant   Hunt,  of  the   "Princeton;"  1iiiiI»n      i'he  ne\t  ilay  they  were  i             A 

Mr.     Kol)in.son,     (•!     '  .    .rgetown.     and  to  the   Kxccutive   Mansion,  wherv  Ihcy 

Hevriilrrii  seanieri  were  m jilted.  lav    in    state.    \n\t    t 

The  .scene  on  the  deck  l)rcanir  pitiable     ironi  view      '^"••'  •      ^. »  were 

the  sobs  and  wails  of  grief  stricken  by    Presideni               to  t^oth   hou4Ct  of 
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Congress,  with  details  of  the  calamity,  except  Mr.  Maxcy,  whose  body  was  car- 

and  a  joint  committee  of  five  Senators  ried  to  his  Maryland  home.     There  was 

and   five    Representatives   arranged   the  but  little  pomp  and  no  splendor  displayed, 

funeral,  to  take  place  the  26.  of  March.  but  there  was  a  universal  sympathy  with 

The  escort  consisted  of  the  President  the  living  and  sorrow  for  the  dead, 

and  those  left  of  the  Cabinet,  all  officers  Those  were  not  the  days  of  sensational 

of  army  and  navy,  the  regular  army  of  headlines  and  agonizing  columns  of  har- 

the  District,  commanded  by  Gen.  Win-  rowing  details ;    for   on   examining  the 

field  Scott,  the  entire  Diplomatic  Corps,  newspapers  of  the  day,  kept  on  file  in  the 

Senate   and    House   of   Representatives,  Congressional  Library,  for  the  purpose 

civic  procession  and  militia.  of  verifying  dates,  only  in  the  columns 

The  funeral  cortege  was  unusually  im-  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  then  edited 
pressive  from  its  great  length,  stretch-  by  Mr.  Seton,  could  I  find  a  brief  notice 
ing  for  miles  beyond  the  avenue,  for  it  of  this  disaster,  covering  not  much  more 
followed  the  remains  of  five  of  the  most  than  half  a  column.  Possibly  sympathy 
distinguished  citizens,  followed  by  their  for  Commodore  Stockton,  who  was  sore- 
weeping  families.  All  places  of  business  ly  smitten  with  remorse,  at  the  result 
and  houses  along  the  route  were  closed  of  which  he  was  the  guiltless  cause,  and 
and  draped  in  crape,  and  truly  a  nation  who  with  his  large  connection  was  much 
mourned.  respected  in  Washington,  prompted  this 

They  died  together  at  the  same  mo-  forbearance, 

ment,  and  were  buried  in  the  same  vault,  Nkw  York  Citv. 
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BY  SEUMAS    MACMANUS 


It  is  a  favored  land,  of  sun, 

Of  joy  and  heart's  delight; 
Where  airy  Beauty  wings  the  day, 

And   Pleasure  wings  the  night, 
And  lives  float  smooth  and  sweetly 

As  glad  bee's  honeyed  hum : 
I  know,  I  know,  I'm  happy  here, — 

Yet  thoughts  do  come, 


The  thrush  is  in  the  tall  treetop — 

He  calls  both  loud  and  sweet; 
A  glad  blue  sky  bends  over  me, 

Wild  flowers  are  round  my  feet, 
The  bloom  is  on  the  sweetbriar  bush. 

The  down  is  on  the  plum  : 
I'm  happy  here,  I  know,  I  know — 

Still   thoughts  do  come, 


Till  I  close  my  heart  with  a  hard,  sharp  snap.     And  I  close  my  heart  with  a  hard,  sharp,  snap. 

My  father's  hill  was  bald  and  bleak, 

My  father's  hut  was  small. 
The  wind  that  moaned  o'er  Barnahask 

Was  drear  as  Death's  cold  pall ; 
Yet  true  that  when  I  looked  goodby 

My  soul   within   was   numb: 
But  now,  I  know  I'm  happy  here — 

Still  thoughts  ivill  come, 
Tho  I  close  my  heart  with  a  sharp,  hard,  snap ! 

Mount  Chakihs,  Donkoai.  County,  Ii<Kr.ANi>. 
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Wagner's  By  the  Fireside* 

As  the  author  of  "  The  Simple  Life  " 
Mr.  Wagner  is  already  well  known  in  this 
country,  and  this  last  volume  will  add  to 
his  reputation.  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween artificial  sentimentality,  which 
may  be  used  to  exploit  a  vice  or  a  weak- 
ness, and  a  wholesome  sentiment  that 
binds  the  affections  to  whatever  is  good 
or  lovely  or  lasting.  And  it  is  the  recog- 
nition of  this  difference  which  determines 
in  a  measure  the  value  of  these  essays. 
But  they  are  also  recommended  by  the 
definite,  objective  manner  with  which 
the  author  presents  his  conclusions.  They 
are  not  the  lowest  common  denominator 
of  much  abstract  thinking,  but  they 
gather  about  a  place  and  the  blood  kin  of 
our  memories.  Many  wise  men  are  writ- 
ing learnedly,  even  eloquently,  upon  the 
crowd,  the  market  place,  the  general  situ- 
ation ;  and  their  dissertations  include 
sociology,  religion,  poh'tics  and  all  the 
other  changing  platitudes  of  the  great 
masses,  but  this  man  has  made  his  way 
back  through  these  pubhc  thoroughfares 
of  thought  to  that  little  family  corner  of 
the  world  upon  which  they  all  depend, 
and  he  has  distilled  into  the  life  about  the 
fireside  all  the  ethics  we  need  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  He  coaxes  the 
reader  home  again  with  a  thousand  re- 
minders of  the  ancient  peace  and  secur- 
ity of  that  dear  place.  This  is  a  beneficent 
thing  to  do  when  in  the  search  after  new 
experiences  we  have  wandered  far  afieM 
and  are  about  to  become  homeless  in  con 
sciousness.  And  not  onlv  is  the  "  roof 
tree  *'  recalled,  but  t'vtTv  nieniher  of  the 
family,  frr)ru  the  grandparent  to  the 
yoimgrst  child,  is  reinstated  a.s  we  re- 
member them  in  the  sunburst  of  vouth 
when  the  heart  was  fragrant  with  inno- 
cence,  gayety  and   affection 

These  are  days  wlwri  the  ablest  tnimU 
are  employed  in  correcting,  or  at  least 
«|nrstioning,  the  scienrr  and  scriptures  of 


*  Mr   TUB  Fiumttum      tlu  I'tMrtea   Wttyt*'' 
Yorh      MH'liir*.   I'tillili>a  A  Ca     11.00. 
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the  past.  We  have  the  iconoclast  spirit 
developed  to  the  point  of  inspiration,  if 
not  to  madness ;  and  at  such  a  time  it  is 
restful  indeed  to  come  upon  a  construc- 
tive mind,  like  that  of  Wagner's,  who 
would  hold  fast  our  very  real  inheritance 
from  this  same  apocryphal  past  of  rec- 
ords, traditions,  heirlooms,  and,  above  all. 
the  home,  that  oldest  of  human  institu- 
tions. 

"  If  a  man  had  no  need  of  it  for  cover  and 
defense,  he  would  still  be  driven  to  find  some- 
where in  the  wide  earth  a  comer  of  his  own,  to 
attach  himself  to  some  familiar  spot.  .  .  . 
He  has  need  of  creating  a  world  in  his  own 
image,  to  help  him  keep  his  base,  remain  faith- 
ful to  himself,  and  his  dwelling  is  this  world 
in  miniature." 

But  not  less  attractive  is  the  author's 
courtesy  and  intelligence  in  discussing 
the  somewhat  neglected  phases  of  yoimg 
life.  He  places  an  emphasis  upon  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  childhood  without 
going  to  the  sentimental  extreme  of  some 
writers  upon  this  subject.  Nor  does  he 
regard  the  romantic  period  of  adolescence 
with  a  vulgar  leer. 

"  In  youth  we  are  in  love  with  one  another 
for  grace,  for  strength,  for  kindness  of  the 
heart,  wit,  vivacity,  freshness,  the  profound 
light  of  the  eye.  We  have  rea>on  lor 

being  in  love  and  for  never  tirin:^  of  telling  the 
reason  why." 

.And  if  the  future  of  thr  "  ^ 

hidden  somewhere  bencui.> 

radiance  of  the  spirit,  it's  n 

ness  but  God's,  who  sweeps  the  golden 

[)ollen   from  one  to  another   when   lilies 

court  in  the  spring  winds. 

There  is  much  advice  (n^^**»  shrewv! 
e.xpositions   of   human    nature,   showing: 

the  author'       -     '•     '    --taiKe  with 

men  and  vv  Iren.    An  ' 

while  it  would  be  difftcult  for  anv  oitr 
family   to  practice  s 

same  tb' >.-.  ,   ^,..,, 

that   P.  1  of  -  IV 

Simple  I. lie."  "  It  thoiiUi  be  iitet!  a"*    v 
tract  throughout  the  ctnmtry," 
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Four  Novels  of  Carnal  Life 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  if  it  is 
nothing  worse,  that  four  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  written  novels  of  the  year 
should  deal  so  largely  with  phases  of 
social  life  which  the  public,  either  from 
policy  or  taste,  chooses  to  ignore  as  far 
as  possible.  But  whether  fiction  dealing 
with  vice  is  necessarily  vicious  is  a  ques- 
tion still  debated,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  group  of  books  about 
which  people  would  differ  more  widely 
than  the  four  under  consideration.  We 
are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  drunken  helots  or  Biondi's 
''  Saturnalia."  But  none  of  these  novels 
belongs  to  the  prurient  and  suggestive 
class.  The  lusts  of  the  flesh  may  be 
somewhat  nakedly  disclosed,  but  they 
are  not  roseately  bedecked.  If  one  is  to 
look  at  the  seamy  side  of  life  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  see  it  as  it  is. 

The  two  first  of  these  novels  deal  with 
a  question,  a  situation.  In  The  Woman 
ivith  the  Fan^  this  is,  What  will  happen 
when  a  woman,  adored  by  all  for  her 
beautiful  complexion,  is  hideously  dis- 
figured? In  Dorothea/^  What  will  hap- 
pen if  a  pure  woman  is  forced  to  live  in 
an  immoral  environment?  But  when  we 
say  these  are  in  a  way  problem  novels 
it  is  not  meant  that,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  characters  are  marionettes. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  very  hu- 
man, all  too  human. 

Mr.  Hichens  first  attracted  public  at- 
tention by  his  ''  Green  Carnation,"  a  very 
improbable  novel,  which  was  later  proved 
in  the  courts  to  be  altogether  too  true. 
Since  then  he  has  become  more  and  more 
of  a  symbolist,  and  has  pruned  his 
style  of  superabundant  epigrams.  The 
IV Oman  with  the  Fan  is  cursed  with  a 
beauty  so  great  as  to  relieve  her  from  the 
need  of  cultivating  any  other  and  more 
spiritual  attractions.  Her  whole  life  is 
bound  to  the  carnal  plane,  and  she  scoffs 
at  those  of  her  male  friends  who  say 
they  would  love  her  just  as  much  if  she 
lost  her  beauty.  That  she  is  not  alto- 
gether wrong  in  this  estimate  of  the  kind 
of  men  who  surround  her  is  proved  when 

•  TitK  '.VOMAN  WITH  TiiM  FAN.  liy  iCoUurt 
Ilichf^nH.  N(tw  York  :  Frederick  A.  Stokfs  Com- 
pany.    |l.r*0. 

t  Do«f»TnicA.  A  Htory  of  the  Pure  in  Heart.  Hy 
Manrtrn  Maurtenn.  New  York  :  I>.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.00. 


by  an  automobile  accident  her  face  is 
burned  and  horridly  disfigured  for  life. 
The  solution  to  the  problem,  if  solution 
it  can  be  called,  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Bernard  Shaw,  in  the  witty  play  of 
''  Candida  " ;  that  the  woman  goes  to 
him  who  needs  her  most. 

It  happens  that  one  of  the  foremost 
English  novelists  is  a  Dutchman,  but  we 
are  all  thankful  that  Mynheer  Joost  M. 
W.  van  der  Poorten  Schwartz  adopts  a 
simple  name  doubled.  In  the  sub-title  of 
the  book  Maartens  makes  the  same  chal- 
lenge as  Hardy,  but  there  will  not  be  the 
same  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
adjective.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
''  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  Dorothea 
is  a  pure  woman.  Brought  up  in  a  Dutch 
village  by  her  aunts,  she  is  requisitioned 
by  her  father,  ivho  wants  her  money  to 
support  his  fast  life,  and  she  is  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  society  and  salacity  of 
Paris  and  Continental  watering  places. 
Surrounded  by  people  who  are  mercen- 
ary, brutal  and  licentious,  destitute  of 
family  affection,  she  follows  in  her  ac- 
quaintance with  vice  the  steps  given  by 
Pope ;  she  first  hates,  then  endures,  pities 
and  embraces,  if  not  vice,  at  least,  a  vicious 
husband.  The  novel  is  a  Rembrandt  pic- 
ture ;  but  such  only  in  regard  to  its  moral 
chiaroscuro.  It  is  a  delightful  book 
to  read  aloud ;  to  stand  with  an  appre- 
ciative friend  and  watch  each  minor 
character  grow  into  reality  under  the 
deft  touches  of  the  Dutch  artist. 

The  strongest  anti-imperialistic  litera- 
ture is  published  in  the  form  of  fiction,  in 
such  stories  as  Kipling's  and  Dolf  Wyl- 
larde's.t  If  anything  would  induce  the 
white  man  to  lay  down  his  burden  it 
is  the  account  of  the  backbitings, 
jealousies,  intrigues  of  garrison  life  in 
such  a  tropical  island  as  The  Rat-Trap, 
which  we  are  told  is  a  British  dependency 
near  Madagascar,  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  too  high  for  Anglo-Saxons  to  live 
respectably.  The  plot  is  an  old  one,  dat- 
ing at  least  as  far  back  as  David,  for  it  is 
the  story  of  Uriah.  The  central  charac- 
ter is  pre-incarnation  of  Nietzsche's 
'*  Superman,"  an  excellent  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor, unrelenting  and  unrepenting  in 
love  and  war.  It  is  a  man  story,  not  be- 
cause it  is  about  a  man  or  by  one,  but 
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because  life  in  all  its  passions  and  prob- 
lems is  so  obviously  viewed  from  a 
masculine  standpoint.  It  is  written 
forcefully,  vividly ;  the  reader  feels  the 
heat  and  humidity,  sees  the  African  trees 
and  landscapes,  and  in  the  lightest  so- 
ciety chatter  he  is  subconscious  of  possi- 
ble tragedies,  of  an  outbreak  of  elemental 
passion  or  a  rising  of  the  natives.  It  is 
like  really  living  on  "  Key  Island  " — and 
living  there  is  not  pleasant.  To  put  a  list 
of  characters  in  the  front  of  the  book 
is  a  good  plan.  To  have  given  a  map  of 
the  island  as  Stevenson  did  would  be 
still  better. 

Mrs.  Voynich,  in  search  of  a  suffi- 
ciently disagreeable  setting  for  her  latest 
story,§  goes  to  the  Russian  prisons,  the 
horrors  of  which  she,  or,  at  least,  her 
husband,  knows  so  well.  Many  of  the 
readers  she  gained  by  "The Gad-Fly"  she 
lost  by  "  Jack  Raymond,"  and  these  will 
probably  not  care  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  Oliz^e  Latham.  The  degrada- 
tion of  Russian  peasantry,  the  emptiness 
and  viciousness  of  the  life  of  their  over- 
lords, the  symptoms  of  incipient  insanity, 
the  failure  of  high  purposes  and  the 
hopelessness  of  heroism  are  not  subjects 
which  most  of  us  like  to  read  about,  but 
as  presented  by  Mrs.  Voynich  they  have 
a  horrible  fascination  which  few  of  us 
can  resist.  But  this  novel  is  not  liable  to 
the  objection  raised  by  some  to  her  earlier 
work,  since  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
problems  of  illicit  love.  Mrs.  Voynich  is 
the  novelist  of  cruelty,  but  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  Nihilist  and  tlu-  father  she 
has  shown  here,  as  in  "  Jack  Raymond," 
that  she  can  give  us  examples  of  cour- 
age and  devotion,  l)r)th  to  ideals  and 
persons. 

Jl 

Pearson'.s     Life    of    (iovernor 

Andrew* 

Mr.  Pkahson  has  given  ns  here  one  of 
the  hooks  that  count,  a  healthy  lMK>k. 
about  a  hero  who  was  not  only  fear 
less,  hut  simple  and  trn<ler.  and  who 
had  .somt-  of  ihc  wt-aknesscs  of  a  hrro 
a»  well  a.s  tlic  strength.    Tho  his  field  of 

lOl.lVB  IMTIIAM       lly  K.    //     Voynloh.      I'hllaiUl 
phia  :  J.   It.   MiipliK-nrt   To      |l  no 

*  Turn  l.irn  or  John  A  Anuniovv.  Oovbmnoii  i»r 
MANMArillfHBTTN,  I  MA  I  ttTi  lly  Hmry  itrtrnlrat 
I'tiarton.     Ildstun  :    llnufhttiii.   \lli11ln  A  <'<•      f 0  (><> 


work  was  local,  his  fame  was  national, 
as  "  the  great  War  Governor  "  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  no  "  man  of  iron," 
but  he  loved  the  right  cause  sturdily  and 
uncompromisingly. 

As  early  as  1834  Andrew  was  won  to 
the  anti-slavery  cause.  He  went  with 
the  statesmen,  however,  rather  than  the 
moral  agitators  like  Garrison  and 
Phillips,  tho  he  was  not  without  sympa- 
thy for  them.  He  would  fight  slavef}*, 
"  but  it  must  be  crushed  out,  not  together 
with  the  Constitution,  but  through  the 
Constitution." 

Andrew  was  born  in  Maine,  but  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  Boston,  and,  in  1857, 
he  so  pleased  the  Free  Soil  and  Aboli- 
tion factions  of  the  Republican  party  by 
a  speech  against  the  defenders  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  that  in  i860  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  that  office  he  did  the  work 
that  won  his  honorable  epithet.  With 
tireless  energy  he  enlisted  146,730  sol- 
diers and  32,000  sailors,  armed  and  sent 
them  to  the  front,  caring  for  their  wives 
at  home,  and  providing  hospital  service 
in  the  field.  All  this  was  done  while  the 
ordinary  civil  affairs  were  receiving  dis- 
tinguished attention — even  to  originating 
the  Board  of  State  Oiarities,  and  start- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. All  this  was  so  done  that  his 
friends  could  tndy  say,  **  No  man  be- 
lieved in  the  people  more,  or  truckled  to 
them  less." 

When  the  war  was  over  the  gwierous 
spirit  of  Andrew  was  shown  in  his  at- 
titude toward  reconstruction.  He  did 
not  want  the  *  ''  suffrage  for  the 

colored  man  .  e.     The  negro 

ought  not  at  once  to  be  the  subject  of 
pohtical  (  ersy.     11'  I  in  the 

.Southern  j^-  j^^  must  be  vw^l.^i'  •  '  •^•"^?. 
fie  thought,  however,  that  the  ^  .,e 

ought  to  be  subject  to  national  rather 
than  State  c«  '      ' '     '     '  ^-^n- 

viction  that  l:..      .uilil 

return  to  the  Union   under  the  lea«'  : 
ship  of  the  nien 
■'  No     krl>el     \\.n  I  -.        *\ 
do|;tua,  he  saiil,  "but  it  i^  1 

certain   States   to   have  amy   voting  by 
white  M»en,  if  onlv  *  loyal  men  * 
an- jH-umtteil  to  vote."    "Tti^fr 
tioti  is,  now,  not  of  past 
i  prraciit  loyal  purpoae/*     Aiulrrw  be 
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lieved  in  the  "  co-operation  of  the  strong- 
est and  ablest  minds  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  opinion  in  the  South."  While 
he  was  thus  protesting  against  the  gen- 
eral unreason  he  yielded  up  his  office, 
and  two  years  later  yielded  up  his  life. 
The  biographer's  work  is  true  and 
conscientious,  tho  in  his  preface  he  is 
almost  naive  in  his  apology  for  his  virtue 
in  "  reproducing  in  type  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  writers  in  matters  of 
punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling  and 
even  grammar."  One  might  think  that 
he  really  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
method.  There  is  an  innocent  quaint- 
ness  that  takes  us  back  to  the  days  when 
Jared  Sparks  corrected  Washington's 
letters. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Vols. 
XV,  xvi,  xvii.  Rice  to  Zyrians.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

We  have  so  often  expressed  our  appre- 
ciation of  this  work  that  no  more  is 
needed  here  than  to  call  attention  to  its 
successful  completion.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years  we  have  a  complete 


and  handy  reference  book  which  is  not 
out  of  date.  Instead  of  publishing  a  col- 
lection of  long  and  comprehensive  trea- 
tises, such  as  constitute  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  the  editors  very  wisely 
adopted  the  plan  of  more  numerous  sub- 
ject headings  and  briefer  articles.  In 
this  they  have  taken  as  a  model  the  cyclo- 
pedias of  Brockhaus  and  Meyer,  and 
have  nearly  equaled  the  great  German 
works,  and  to  say  this  is  very  high  praise 
indeed.  We  find  two  defects  in  the  New 
International;  one  is  the  "  grand  stand 
play,"  as  shown  especially  in  large  and 
showy  plate  illustrations  where  the  many 
small  illustrations  in  the  text  which  they 
crowd  out  would  be  more  useful.  The 
second  is  that  it  is  somewhat  afflicted 
with  atavism,  anil  reproduces  its  ances- 
tral traits  too  often.  We  frequently  have 
occasion  to  compare  it  with  our  old 
''  Chambers  "  of  i860  on  the  shelf  above, 
and  it  is  discouraging  to  find  in  a  work 
which  prides  itself  on  its  newness  so  many 
articles  are  substantially  unchanged ; 
sometimes  whole  sentences  are  identical. 
No  doubt  the  statements  are  still  true,  but 


The  "  Reliance."    From   the   New   International    Encyclopedia.    Uotld,  Mead  &  Co. 
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a  cyclopedia  ought  to  be  rewritten  at  least 
every  half  century. 


Whistler  As  I  Knew  Him.  By  Mortimer 
Menpes.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Co. 
;^io.oo. 

When  reading  Mortimer  Menpes's  de- 
lightful chat  about  Whistler,  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  that  he  has  not  attempted 
to  write  a  life  of  the  artist  or  a  critical 
review  of  his  work.  He  simply  relates 
anecdotes  of  the  man  as  he  knew  him ; 
thereby  throwing  some  light  on  the  most 
eccentric,  vain,  quarrelsome,  witty,  sensi- 
tive, pure  and  lovable  genius  the  mod- 
ern world  has  known.  Throughout  the 
course  of  the  book  one  may  gather  some 
idea  of  the  methods  of  the  great  etcher, 
and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  painter  at 
work — a  small  dainty  creature,  using  a 
polished  table  for  a  palette,  and  huge 
brushes,  with  which  he  achieved  his  ex- 
quisite effects.  But  it  is  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  man  which  claim  our  attention 
in  these  pages.  Mr.  Menpes  fears,  and 
justly,  that  the  "  Master's  "  "  Gentle  Art 
of  Making  Enemies  "  may  be  taken  too 
seriously  now  that  his  delightful  person- 
ality can  no  longer  translate  him.  It  was 
not  because  he  hated  men  that  he  bit 
them  with  his  acid  sarcasm,  but  because 
it  tickled  his  perverse  humor  to  etch  his 
fantastic  caricatures  on  squealing  human 
plates.  Another  whim  of  Whistler's 
was  to  do  artistic  cooking.  This  was 
something  of  a  trial  to  his  hungry  guests, 
who  did  not  always  appreciate  colored 
omelets  or  butter  tinted  an  esthetic  green 
to  harmonize  with  the  china.  Delight- 
ful as  these  stories  are  we  might  obtain 
a  warped  idea  of  Whistler  from  them  if 
there  had  been  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  which  to  modify  their  effect.  No 
one  who  knew  the  **  Master  "  in  his  fam- 
ily life  or  was  entcrtaint'd  by  him  in  his 
pleasant  home  at  Paris  could  fail  to  love 
him  or  to  forgivr  his  whimsical  outbursts 
of  temper;  and  through  all  his  odd  con- 
ceits and  petty  vanities  one  felt  the  in- 
domitable purpose  of  a  man  who  was  a 
"  Master  "  and  knew  it.  Much  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Mctqx-s's  l)0(>k  consists  in 
its  many  reproductions  of  Whistler's 
etchings  and  |)aintings.     Tt  is  i'  Me 

to  do  justice  to  his  oil  painting;.  .  ,   .my 
mechanical  proce.HS,  hut  many  of  the  etch- 


ings are  beautiful,  and  the  reproduction 
of  some  of  the  plates  in  their  various 
stages  of  evolution  is  extremely  interest- 
ing.    .  ^ 

The    Story    of    the    Nazarene.     By  Noah  K. 

Davis,    Ph.D.     New    York:     Fleming    H. 

Reveli  Co.    ;^i.75  net. 
The    Story    of    Our    Lord's    Life.       By    Mrs. 

Maud  Montgomery-.  Simple  Guides  to 
Christian  Knowledge  Series.  London : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

One  would  have  thought  that  there 
was  no  room  for  another  story  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  but  two  lie  before  us.  Dr. 
Noah  K.  Davis,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
has  arranged  a  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, with  incidental  explanatory  pas- 
sages on  the  history  and  antiquities  con- 
nected with  it,  so  as  to  form  a  contintious 
narrative  adapted  for  general  reading. 
Mrs.  Montgomery  has  written  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  simple  language, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  used  as  a  text 
book  by  young  children.  Both  are  very 
suitable  for  the  purposes  intended.  Dr. 
Davis's  book  will  be  especially  useful  for 
those  who  do  not  care  to  study  the  more 
elaborate  works  of,  say,  Farrar  and 
Geikie.  Little,  however,  can  be  said  of 
either  book,  which  has  not  been  said 
dozens  of  times  about  similar  works,  and, 
doubtless,  many  will  find  one  or  other 
adapted  for  private  reading  or  religious 
teaching. 

Jl 

In  the  Red  Hills.  By  FJliot  Crovton 
McCants  Nrw  York;  Doubleday,  Paj^e 
&  Co.     1 1. 50 

This  is  a  better  '  .cl  oi  the 

South  than  we  usii ^j:  :.    ..:  that  sec- 
tion.   The  scenes  are  laid  in  North  Caro- 
lina immediately  after  the  war.  As  usual, 
the    family    hoi*-     »    •  '    ■     •^•-^    ......    at 

stake.     There  i-  cy 

lender  who  plays  the  part  ol  heavy  vil- 
lain in  all  these  ri"  '  ir- 
ited   yoi!H"    's.nifh   .._.,                      ....lal 

courtly,  ^  ithtTn  i.  ami 

behind  every  while  w  ^ame 

ol>  tOiUU 

cl.  ir    to 

every  reader  of  Southern  ■  Hut  iKc 

antht>r  has         "       '  '  'a 

wit   and  an  a.  .  t 
erary  finish. 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Targumim,  the  Talmud,  tainly  the  situation  is  developed  in  a  very 

^^Lite^aluTe^'^"?^^"'-!  TX  ^^M ^T^^s^r^^"  "^^"^^^    ^^'^>'-      ^^"^'^^'^    inner    conviction 

Fh.D.^'utt.B.    p'Jrt^XVI,  ^pp.  1557-173^,  ^^at  he  never  meant  to  deny  the  source  of 

xviii.  his   material   it   questioned — his    feeling, 

The  lamented    death   of   Dr.   Jastrow  ^J'^^"  hf  <^°^^  -^eny  it    that  it  was  only 

occurred   after    he    had    completed   this  ^^f  '^'^'^^''  accusation  that  surprised  him 

great  work,  altho  he  did  not  live  to  see  '""?  b-ng-  he  instinct,  having  once  lied 

fhe  concluding  part.     This  portion  con-  ^°  ^eep  on  lying-it  is  al    exactly  what 

tains  the  larger  part  of  the  letter  shin  t"?,^"  of  Muirs  type  would  feel  and  do. 

J  .  •.if'       .J         r       •   .       ,  Still  he  has  couras^e ;  there  is  coura2;-e  in 

and  tav.  with  an  index  of  scriptural  pas-  ^.  <.      •  r   1  •         •  u-  u    u 

■^1  J.       r       •/!  J       ^  J  the    confession    of   his   crime   which    he 

sasres  and  an  appendix  of  omitted  words,  r     n  1  ^.i.  r      • 

T7      4.U    c    4.  4--        4.-U       u  1  u  finally  makes,  even  tho  confession  was  in 

ror  the  nrst  time,  the  scholar  now  has  a  ^        •       -^  1.1  1  ^t, 

,  1  •   .     1    1.  ,.     '       •     4.U    T7     r  u  1  a  manner  inevitable,  and  there  is  courag^e 

rabbinical  dictionary  in  the  Ens^lish  Ian-  .     ^.  ,  1  r^.  j      r  u- 

,  •  -^       1  ^         11    1  in  the   use  he   makes   afterward   of   his 

page,  and  is  now  no  longer  compelled  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^.^,^ 

to  depend  upon  Latin,  German  or  He-  •     1      -r     •         n  j        '        j    •   j     j     n 

,         ^   T^  •  ^  ■!•.  \      A        •         TT  ised  wife,  is  well  drawn,  and,  indeed,  all 

brew,     it  is  a  credit  to  American  He-  ^,       1       '  ..r  ri        -d    ..    r    11  • 

t  I,  1      t,-  J       Ml    u        £4.1.  the  characters  are  lifelike.     Best  of  all  is 

brew    scholarship,    and    will    be    of    the  1  1   t>     r  ^nr  n    ^  vu  u-     ^  r 

,     .  J.       .    J     .        T^  '  .  old  Professor  Wollaston,  with  his  deli- 

s^reatest  use  to  students.     It  is  a  g^reat  •  .     .1  u-  u 

4.-  £    ,.■       ^i,  ^  ■r\     T    i.         V.      ^  h  u  cious    tactlcssncss,    which,     unconscious 

satisfaction  that  Dr.    astrow  has  left  be-  ^1     .,  ^  .        4.       1     -^  ,. 

,  •    ,    1  .  -^  •      /-^  •     i.  1  tho  it  seems,  he  can  turn  to  adroit  uses  at 

hmd    him,    as    a    successor    m    Oriental  ,  - 

learning,  a  son  who  occupies  a  chair  of  '  ^ 

Semitic  languages  in  the  University  of 

Pennsvlvania,   and   whose   "Religion   of  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    Dealing  with  its 
A      '    "  4.  -D  u   ^      •     "  4.U    I,     4.          1          ii_  lan^ua^e,  literature  and  contents,  includmL^ 

Ancient  Babyloma,    the  best  work  on  the  the  Biblical  Theology.     Edited  by  James 

subject,  IS  now  being  issued  in  transla-  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  assistance 

lation  in  Germany.  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M  A.,  D.D.     Extra  vol- 

.>8  ume,  containing  articles,  indexes  and  maps. 

Large    8vo,    pp.    xiii,    936.      New    York : 
The  Steps    of   Honor.     By  Basil  King.     New  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ;^6.oo. 

York:  Harper  &  Bros.  ^1.50.  Hastings's  great  Bible  Dictionary  in 
Mr.  King  has  taken  for  his  theme  one  four  volumes  was  completed  only  two 
of  those  questions  of  personal  conscience  years  ago,  and  now  the  publishers  have 
and  morality  with  which  Mrs.  Wharton  added  a  thick  supplementary  volume, 
delights  to  deal ;  but  it  goes  without  say-  Certain  most  important  topics  needed  to 
ing  that  Mr.  King  handles  it  much  less  be  added,  through  the  rapid  advance  of 
subtly  than  Mrs.  Wharton  would  do.  knowledge.  The  very  discovery  of  the  Code 
There  is  no  subtlety  at  all  in  "  The  Steps  of  Hammurabi  requires  thirty  pages,  en- 
of  Honor,"  but  it  is  a  warm,  human  tirely  new,  and  already  the  subject  of 
book,  with  characters  who  think  and  talk  dozens  of  books  and  studies.  Over  fifty 
and  act  like  real  people,  and  it  shows,  pages  are  given  to  the  Religion  of  Baby- 
moreover,  as  this  author's  former  books  Ionia,  by  the  best  living  authority.  Prof, 
have  shown,  a  just  estimate  on  his  part  Morris  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
of  human  motives,  a  knowledge  that  mo-  road  system  of  the  lands  of  the  Old  and 
tives,  in  the  best  and  in  the  worst  of  us,  New  Testament,  by  Professor  Buhl  and 
are  often  curiously  mixed.  The  plot,  to  Professor  Ramsay,  occupies  40  pages  of 
put  it  briefly,  has  to  do  with  an  act  of  text  and  map.  And  here  we  are  sur- 
plagiarism  committed  by  a  young  author  prised  by  the  stateuT^nt  that  the  first  men- 
who  is  an  assistant  professor  at  Harvard,  tion  of  Palmyra  occurs  just  before  the 
Tf  there  is  a  weak  point  in  the  story,  it  is  Christian  Era.  Does  he  deny  that  Tad- 
that  it  seems  a  little  impossil)le  that  a  mor  is  Palymra?  The  "Religion  of 
clever  man  like  Anthony  Muir  should  Israel,"  by  Professor  Kautzsch,  is  a  book 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  forth  as  his  by  itself  of  122  pages;  and  other  long 
own  whole  chapters  from  a  book  con-  articles  cover  such  subjects  as  the 
cerning  which,  tho  it  is  old  and  for-  "  Agrapha,"  "  Apocryphal  Gospels," 
gotten,  he  has  no  assurance  that  other  "  Papyri,"  "  Semites  "  and  "  Textual 
copies  than  his  own  do  not  exist.  Still  Criticism."  Two  hundred  pages  are 
men  have  done  as  foolish  things,  and  cer-  given   to   indexes,   which   are  thus  very 
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complete ;  but  the  articles  in  this  extra 
volume  are  not  arranged  alphabetically — 
one  nuist  refer  to  the  Index  for  them. 
This  volume  should  be  added  to  the  li- 
brary of  all  who  have  Hastings's  Dic- 
tionary, and  will  be  found  of  great  value. 
We  do  not  need  to  characterize  it  fur- 
ther, for  the  writers  are  of  the  best  au- 
thority. We  only  mention  further  that 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
earliest  patristic  sources,  such  as  the 
Didache  and  the  Diatessaron.  The  for- 
UiCr  is  assigned  to  a  period  probably 
from  80  to  90  A.D.,  and  is  a  rource  of  ex- 
treme value  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

Problems  of  the  Present  South.  By  Edgar 
Gardner  Murphy.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co. 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  able  young  Episcopal 
clergyman,  of  Southern  birth  and  train- 
ing, has  for  a  year  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board.  The 
present  volume  includes  the  results  of 
faithful  and  honest  study  of  what  is  called 
the  Southern  Problem.  Mr.  Murphy  be- 
longs to  the  school  and  thought  of  Dr. 
Curr^,  but  has  advanced  beyond  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  takes  the  position  of  the 
more  advanced  Southern  people,  and 
wishes  to  give  the  negro  all  the  trainint; 
and  culture  and  rights  that  he  is  capable 
of  assimilating.  His  discussion  will  b<" 
instructive  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  and  will  lead  to  a  wise  solution. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  has,  in 
our  opinion,  seen  the  history  of  the  Re- 
construction period  (juite  in  the  dry  li<ht 
of  a  century  hence,  and  he  apparently 
forgets  that  there  was  not  a  Southern 
State  in  which  the  negro  would  have 
then  been  put  in  the  saddle  if  the  whiir 
men  had  not  sulked  and  refused  to  ride 
as  lliey  did  in  .South  Carolina,  but  did 
not  in  North  Carolina  or  Georjfia.  Nor 
docs  he  yet  quite  appreciate  the  wisdon* 
of  the  way  as  well  as  the  purj^ose  of  those 
Morthern  teachers  who  start<'(l  tlie  tnis 
sionary  schools  in  the  South.  Hut  if  he 
ha.s  not  yet  (piite  escaped  the  idea  tliat  il 
was  social  e(|Mality  the  North  was  after 
he  yet  Ivas  prepared  a  voluine  of  iu)hlr 
spirit,  full  of  fact  and  wisdom  We  en 
peciallv  connnend  what  he  has  to  sav  of 
t  hild  labor  in  the  Sotithern  factories  and 
tlie  i<»fnplieitv  of  Morthern  owner>i 


Pebbles 

After  a  woman  has  reached  150  pounds 
in  weight  she  should  quit  thinking  of  herself 
as  a  ray  of  sunshine. — Atchison  Globe. 

. . .  .Myer:  '*  Did  you  ever  see  a  man-eating 
shark?"  Gyer:  "No;  but  I  once  saw  a  man 
eating  catfish."  Myer:  ''Indeed!  Where?" 
Gyer:     "  In     a     restaurant." — Chicago     Daily 

Nezi's. 

....A  young  man,  who  went  to  his  uncles 
law  office  to  study  law.  returned  home  after 
two  days  and  said :  "'  Mother,  law  is  not  what 
it  is  represented  to  be.  I  am  sorry  I  learned 
it." — Youth's  Companion. 

....Impertinence  Rebuked. — Harry  (who 
has  been  inveighing  against  French  heels  as  af- 
fected by  American  women,  looking  at  Har- 
riet's shoes)  :  ""  What  kind  of  heels  do  you 
wear?  "  Harriet  (promptly)  :  *'  Rubber!  " — 
Boston  Transcript. 

....Little  Amsi  (who  has  an  inquiring 
tnind)  :  "  Uncle  Tim — I  saw  the  word  in  the 
newspaper — what  is  the  *  curriculum  '  of  a 
•oUege?"  Uncle  Timrod  (promptly):  "Cur- 
riculum, eh  ?  Why,  that's  what  them  'ere  mop- 
headed  college  students  comb  their  hair  with." 
— Princeton  Tiger. 

O  B  Y  Y  Y. 

i  is  the  men  who  are  busy  as  6  B  B  B  B 
t  hat  opportunity  fleeting  can  Q  C  Q  ^^  ^^ 
For  with  wide-open  I  I  I  I  I 
They  grow  wondrously  Y   Y  Y   Y   Y 
Kiid  spend  their  old  age  in  great  E  E  E  E  E. 
— Journal  of  Educjticn. 

.The    Kind   She    Wanted — Mrs    Si^ 

hubs:  "When  you  go  to  look  for  a  "^erva'^i 
si\r\  to-morrow  try  and  get  a  *  public  '  one." 
V/r.  SubbMbs:  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
\trs  Subbubs:  "  Why.  I  read  a  paragraph 
nbout  'public  servants'  in  to-day's  paper  and  il 
said  *  few  die  and  none  resign.*  ** — Pkiladet- 
fhia  Press 

.    Had  a  (jood  Posit-  "■      ^   ■         .     .     — 
but  recently  married  wa  .  . 

loke  on  one  of  the  uptown  streets  a  tew  day« 

^ince.     She  in  c.xtre  ■— '•    • '"■•'  '■'■••■    •■•  • 

it  the  time  -she  wa 

"ihe  did  not  ln«»k  ti>  l>r  uvrr    i>  .\ 

fu*sy  old  lady  came  along   ••>  '  •oeily 

•  >n  the  young  woman,  and  '  I'  Lovely 

day,  ian't  it'"  "  Beautiful  '  ***  the  reply 
"  Do  you  know  where  1  v.ul^t  «(rt  a  good 
girl?'*    "  Not  exactly,  but  •  tn  employ- 

ment agrtuv  jii  ■  «o«  \ik9 

vour    poniiuin    h  ,   ■    .    _  !    tjiN 

•  Pretty  wril  "  wa«  the  reply.    "  How  < 
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Editorials 

"'it  may  justly  be  reckoned  among  those 

The  Nineteenth   Decisive   Battle  few  battles  of  which  a  contrary  event 

of   the    World  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama 

of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent  scenes." 
It  is  as  impossible  to  judge  absolute-  it   is    upon    this    text   that    Professor 
ly  of  the  relative  value  of  current  events  Creasy  based  his  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Bat- 
as  it  is  to  estimate  the  hights  of  moun-  ties  of  the  World,"  a  little  book  which 
tains  when  one  is  among  them,  but  there  because  it  gave  definitely  and  clearly — 
are   certain   events   which   stand   out   so  doubtless  with  somewhat  deceptive  def- 
prominently  that  we  must  regard  them  initeness     and     clearness — the     turning 
as  of  great  importance,  both  in   them-  points  of  the  world's  history,  has  become 
selves  and  in  their  future  consequences,  one   of   the   most   popular   of   historical 
Such   is  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  at  classics.    It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  his 
Liao-Yang  last  week.     It  seems  to  have  selection  or  with  any  other,  and,  indeed, 
been  a  definite  and  decisive  test  of  fight-  to  deny  the  possibility  and  utility  of  such 
ing  power.  When  in  a  war  foreseen  and  a  selection,  but  the  original  fifteen  re- 
prepared  for  by  both  parties  for  many  main  fixed  in  the  common  mind, 
years,    two   armies   greater   in   numbers  According  to  Creasy,  the  decisive  bat- 
than  ever  before  meet  on  a  field  of  battle,  ties  of  the  world  have  been:  Marathon, 
equipped  with  all  the  destructive  appli-  B.  C.  490,  when  Greek  civilization  was 
ances  of  modern  invention,  led  on  both  preserved   from  an   Asiatic   inundation ; 
sides  by  their  most  competent  and  ex-  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse, 
perienced     commanders,     it    cannot     be  B.  C.  413,  by  which  Rome,  instead  of 
called  a  trick  of  chance  if  after  six  days  Greece,  became  the  schoolmaster  of  Eu- 
of  hard  fighting  one  of  them  is  routed.  rope;  the   battle  of  Arbela,   B.   C.  331, 
It  is  useless  this  time  for  St.  Peters-  which   extended   Greek   influences   from 
burg  to  claim  that  it  was  a  withdrawal  the  Nile  to  the  Caspian ;  the  battle  of  the 
and  not  a  retreat.     The  excuse  had  some  Metaurus,  B.  C.  207,  which  decided  be- 
validity  in   regard   to  previous   engage-  tween  Carthage  and  Rome;  the  victory 
ments  of  the  war.     The  battles  of  the  of  Arminius  over  the  Roman  legions  un- 
Yalu  and  of  Wafang-Kao  were,  as  com-  der  Varus,  A.  D.  0,  which  saved  our  Ger- 
pared    with    the    battle    of    Liao-Yang,  manic  ancestors  from  enslavement  or  ex- 
merely  the  driving  in  of  outposts  before  termination,  and  drew  the  line  between 
a  general   engagement.     Like  the  chal-  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races ;  the  battle 
lenged  party  to  a  duel.   General   Kuro-  of    Chalons,    A.    D.    451,    when    "the 
patkin  had  the  selection  of  the  ground,  Scourge  of  God,"  Attila,  and  the  Huns 
the  weapons  and  the  time  for  the  combat,  ceased    their   affliction   of    Christendom  ; 
He  had  ample  time  to  fortify  his  posi-  the  battle  of  Tours,  A.  D.  732,  when,  but 
tion  ;  he  had  all  the  troops  he  could  use,  for    Charles    the    Hammer,    the    Koran 
and  all  the  supplies  he  needed.  would  have  been  taught  at  Oxford  in- 
H   this   should   be   followed   by  other  stead  of  the  Bible ;  the  battle  of  Hast- 
and  greater  victories  by  the  Japanese  it  ings,     1066,     which     "  high-mettled    the 
will  not  lose  its  unique  significance.     If  blood  in  our  veins;"  Joan  of  Arc's  vic- 
the  fortunes  of  war  should  be  reversed,  tory  over  the  English  at  Orleans,  1429, 
and  the  Japanese  be  driven  back  across  hy  which  she  "  rescued  her  country  from 
the  Taitse  River, and  should  lose  or  fail  to  becoming  a  second  Ireland  ;  "  the  defeat 
take  Port  Arthur,  still  the  work  done  in  of    the    Spanish    Armada,    1588,    which 
the  last  week  in  August,  1904,  will  never  checked    the    sea    power    of    Spain    and 
be  unrlonc.     It  is  not  too  much  to  antici-  saved  England  from  the  Inquisition ;  the 
pate  that  future  historians  may  say  of  it.  battle  of  Blenheim,  1704,  when  Germany 
as  Hallam  said  of  the  victory  of  Charles  was    delivered    from    Louis    XTV;    the 
Martrl  at  Tours  over  the  Saracens,  that  battle  of  Piiltowa,  170c),  when  Peter  the 
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Great  brought  Russia  into  Europe;  the 
victory  of  the  Americans,  over  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  1777.  by  which  the  New 
World  was  enabled  to  work  out  its  own 
destinies;  the  battle  of  Valmy,  1792, 
which  proved  the  power  of  the  French 
Tvepublic;  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815, 
which  checked  the  attempt  to  found  an 
empire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  one 
man. 

In  the  fifty  years  since  Creasy  counted 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world  wars 
have  not  fallen  in  importance,  and  we 
can  safely  add  three  more  to  the  list; 
tl-j  battle  of  Gettysburg,  1863,  which  de- 
cided the  destiny  of  an  enslaved  race  and 
secured  for  us  all  liberty  and  union,  now 
and,  as  we  hope,  forever ;  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  1870,  which  marked  the  rise  of 
tl-j  German  Empire;  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay,  1898, 
which  made  the  United  States  the  dom- 
inant power  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
marked  its  entrance  into  world  politics. 

To  these  shall  we  not  now  add  the  bat- 
tle of  Liao-Yang,  the  first  time  in  the- 
history  of  the  world  the  yellow  race  has 
driven  back  the  white ;  the  first  serious 
check  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  by  Europe ;  the  first  time 
an  Asiatic  race  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  use  the  apliances  of  modern  civ- 
ilization ;  the  first  important  battle  for 
1,200  years  which  was  not  fought  on  both 
sides  by  members  of  the  Aryan  race  and 
professedly  Christian  nations ;  the  first 
decisive  engagement  in  a  war  for  exist- 
ence by  a  nation  which  is  already  exerting 
an  influence  on  all  others  in  commerce 
and  industry,  in  art  and  science.  If  Ja- 
pan finally  wins  she  becomes  the  Great 
Britain  of  the  East,  and  the  natural  lead- 
er of  the  Chinese  and  Koreans.  If  Ja- 
pan loses,  Liao-Yang  marks  the  last  des- 
perate struggle  of  a  non-Aryan  race  for 
independent  existence,  for  no  other 
seems  ready  to  take  her  place. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  shudder  at 
the  Yellow  Peril.  The  earth  is  for  those 
who  make  best  use  of  it.  and  all  we  can 
do  is  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  our 
own  race  tin*  most  worth  v.  r  •  that 

if  it  is  not,  it  will  surely  Iti^.  .i^  place 
even  tlio  all  wars  were  henceforth  abol- 
ished by  a  federation  of  the  world.  Rut 
war  is  becofuinj^  in  modrrtj  titurs  :i  fairrr 
nrliitr.'itor   for  ^^filllnfilll,•■  tlu*   rrlifivr  rf 


liciency  of  nations,  for  nowadays  victory 
is  not  so  much  as  it  used  to  be  decided  by 
mere  numbers,  or  bloodthirstiness,  or 
even  by  physical  courage  and  material 
wealth,  but  rather  by  skill  in  organiza- 
tion, faithfulness  in  duties,  honesty  in 
contracts  and  in  workmanship,  thoroueh 
knowledge  of  science  and  skill  in  inven- 
tion, the  ability  to  subordinate  the  masses 
without  destroying  individual  initiative 
and  the  power  of  working  together  for 
definite  and  long  resolved  aims.  It  is  by 
these  that  the  Japanese  have  conquered 
so  far,  and  the  coming  on  the  world 
stage  of  a  race  so  well  equiped  in  these, 
the  primal  oualities  of  civilization,  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  an  irruption  of  barba- 
rians. 

A  Uni- Personal   Campaign 

The  Presidential  campaign,  as  yet 
only  lang^iidly  opened,  presents  thus  far 
only  one  serious  issue,  a  personal  one. 
And  the  personal  issue  concerns  only  one 
of  the  two  principal  candidates.  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  While  personal,  it  is  not  one 
affecting  in  any  way  moral  character. 
It   is  very   different   from   the  .il 

campaign  of  1884,  when  both  Mr  .  ...ae 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  were  bitterly  attacked 
on  moral  grounds.  Now  but  one  of  the 
candidates  is  personally  a*^^  '  '  '  'le 
not  at  all  on  any  charge  ..  ...  :it. 

Fortunately  both  candiilates  are  spotless 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Parker  has  lived  a  si—- '  ■  "•:*t. 
blameless    life;    so   has    Mr.     ^  It. 

Roth  of  them  present  ideal  examples  of 
dc>'  *  MS.   In  •"  '        '  f r 

of     ...V any    I  ..en 

whisjiered  as  to  his  in  .  arc 

scrupulouslv  honesty  and  hate  corruption 
in  all  i^    ^    '  "'  -        '    •    r- 

actrr  ;  : ..  .  ..    ....  ,  .1$ 

ex  to    follow   or   live*   t  r 

Ai'  ■^, 

tl!  't      .1  ;  M       \i  I  r 

K-.MM-wIt,  It     li  > 

the  web  and  woof  of  his  nature.    It 

m>'   '  '  •    ilu 

^hl 


judicial  duty  and 
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allowed  no  initiative,  and  has  screened 
him  from  public  gaze. 

Not  so  is  it  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
has  been  in  the  eye  of  the  public  since 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old.  He  has 
not  avoided  it ;  he  could  not  avoid  it,  for 
his  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  public.  He  has  from  pref- 
erence stood  where  he  was  doing  some- 
thing that  the  public  must  see.  If  his 
nature  has  virtues,  they  are  evident ;  if  it 
has  weaknesses  or  faults,  they  are  open 
to  everybody's  inspection  and  condemna- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  these  traits,  publicly  ex- 
hibited, that  the  Democratic  Party  chiefly 
attacks,  even  more  than  his  record  as 
President.  They  say  he  is  heady,  reck- 
less, ambitious,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  is  not  a  safe  man  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  knowing,  they  tell  us, 
into  what  mischief  and  dangers  he  might 
plunge  us.  This  is  their  favorite  weapon 
of  attack.  They  are  as  silent  as  they 
can  be  decently  as  to  every  measure  in 
their  old  platforms  or  the  new ;  nothing 
about  gold  and  silver,  not  a  whisper  of 
fiat  money,  very  little  about  the  Philip- 
pines or  the  Panama  Canal,  not  much 
even  about  the  trusts ;  but  chiefly  Roose- 
velt, because  he  is  reckless  and  ambitious. 
They  lampoon  him  as  "  Emperor." 

Now  what  is  there  that  is  reckless, 
what  sign  is  there  of  ambition,  about 
Theodore  Roosevelt?  Does  he  put  on 
any  show,  or  special  style  of  state  or 
dignity?  No  one  has  accused  him  of  be- 
ing other  than  a  straightforward  man, 
quite  simple  and  democratic  in  his  tastes, 
fmperialism  is  none  of  his  creating;  the 
Spanish  War  began  under  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  Roosevelt  was  simply 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  doing 
what  he  could  to  get  the  fleet  ready,  until 
he  left  the  office  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 
of  a  regiment  on  the  field.  If  that  was 
reckless,  so  were  thousands  of  soldiers 
reckless.  His  military  record  was  cred- 
itable, and  there  was  nothing  in  it  more 
reckless  than  becomes  a  soldier. 

Then  Roosevelt  became  President,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  Administration's 
conduct  of  the  Philippine  policy.  Is  there 
in  it  any  touch  of  the  reckless,  the  sensa- 
tional, or  the  ambitious?  There  is  about 
that  j)olicy  just  one  salient  pronounced 
feature — it  has  been   swift  to  exchange 


military  for  civil  government.  It  has 
often  angered  the  army  men,  because  it 
has  put  confidence  in  the  Filipinos  and 
given  them  a  large  and  growing  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Islands.  It  has 
tried,  just  as  fast  as  possible,  to  exchange 
external,  colonial  domination  for  self- 
government.  Is  that  ambitious,  is  it  reck- 
less ?  Is  it  not  both  generous  and  wise  ? 
If  that  is  reckless,  then  may  Heaven 
grant  us  ever  reckless  Presidents! 

Then  there  is  his  other  great  achieve- 
ment, that  of  the  assurance  and  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  was  no  easy 
task  to  secure  and  accomplish  it,  and  it 
was  a  great  honor  to  the  administration 
and  a  great  blessing  to  the  country  and 
the  world,  but  was  it  a  reckless  act,  any- 
thing that  savoxs  of  blameworthy  am- 
bition? Indeed,  the  world  knows  that 
it  showed  both  patriotism  and  states- 
manship. 

Where,  then,  does  this  recklessness 
show  itself?  Was  it  in  sending  an  army 
to  deliver  the  foreigners  shut  up  in 
Pekin  ?  No  one  will  say  it ;  we  did  no 
more  than  every  other  civilized  nation 
did.  The  world  applauds  the  part 
which  the  United  States  took  in  that 
campaign.  Was  it  when  he  asked  the 
parties  of  the  coal  strike  to  submit  their 
case  to  arbitration  ?  The  country  ap- 
proved then  and  approves  now  What, 
then,  is  the  evidence  in  the  acts  of  the 
President  that  he  is  personally  of  a  reck- 
less, ambitious  nature,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  elect  him  again, 
for  fear  that  he  would  plunge  us  into 
war  or  some  other  horrible  complication  ? 
There  is  simply  no  such  evidence  at  all. 

What,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
personal  campaign?  What  is  it  that  they 
see  in  President  Roosevelt  that  is  the 
basis  of  the  charge?  Nothing  but  this, 
that  he  is  given  to  doing  things.  He  has 
a  sense  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
he  tries,  in  legal  and  Constitutional  ways 
to  have  it  done.  Plis  is  not  the  mere 
judicial  mind  which  weighs  and  ponders 
and  does  nothing.  He  has  been  in  the 
habit  all  his  days  of  doing  things.  He 
is  a  man  of  unusual  vigor,  physical  and 
mental,  and  he  always  wants  something 
useful  to  be  accomplished.  Tliat  is  a 
dangerous  trait,  if  a  man  be  a  fool ;  but 
it  is  the  trait  which  chararterizcs  all  use- 
ful nnd  successful  men.     Add  it  to  good 
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common  sense,  good  ability,  and  good 
purposes,  and  we  have  a  man  for  the 
people  to  admire,  trust  and  follow.  Such 
a  man  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

We  must  not  omit  one  single  evidence 
to  the  charge  that  Roosevelt  is  impetuous 
and  wilful;  it  is  that  he  has  on  three  oc- 
casions treated  negroes  like  white  people. 
This  we  cannot  deny.  Once,  when  con- 
ferring with  Dr.  Washington,  lunch  was 
brought  in  to  him,  and  he  asked  his  vis- 
itor to  take  lunch  with  him.  Again,  he 
insisted  on  appointing  a  colored  man  as 
Collector  in  a  second-rate  Altantic  port ; 
and  once  he  closed  a  little  post  office 
because  the  people  would  not  allow  a 
colored  woman  to  remain  in  charge  of  it. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  try  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  this  objection  to  those  who 
make  it.  Not  long  ago,  in  Savannah, 
there  was  a  civil  suit  between  two  white 
men.  A  colored  man  was  called  as  wit- 
ness to  testify  as  to  the  character  of  one 
of  the  parties.  The  lawyer  began  to  ad- 
dress him,  "  Mr.  Jones,"  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  Recorder :  "  Stop, 
there !  I  will  fine  any  lawyer  for  con- 
tempt of  court  who  addresses  a  negro  as 
'  Mr.'  in  this  court."  The  lawyer  cor- 
rected himself :  "  Jones,  do  you  know  this 
defendant?"  "I  do."  "What  is  his 
character?"  '*  It  is  good."  "How  do 
you  know  about  him  ?  "  "  He  has  worked 
for  me  for  three  years."  Naturally,  to 
those  who  cannot  persuade  themselves  to 
call  Booker  T.  Washington  Mr.,  the 
President  is  an  impulsive,  wilful,  danger- 
ous man.  We  should  expect  that  view 
of  him  presented  by  Senator  Gorman 
and  his  henchmen  in  Maryland. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  executive 
(juality,  a  man  who  does  things,  who 
has  the  initiative  of  statesmanship,  with 
whom,  as  our  Prosidetit,  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  will  not 
be  neglected ;  a  man  of  high  purpose 
an«l  sound  judgment.  To  make  a  per 
sonal  campaip^n  nqfainst  him  is  gnawing 
a  tile. 


A    I'rec  (Jhurch 

Tick  I'Vench  l\fpui)lic  and  thr  .\tncri- 
can  Republic  both  a(lo|)tf(|.  at  alw^iit  t!>r 
•nine   tirnr,   tlie   policy   of   separation   of 
Church  and   State      The  .Aitirrican   Re 
pii!)lic   ban   inaiiitaine«l   and   prrfccte<!  it. 


notwithstanding  some  opposition.  The 
French  Republic  perished,  and  with  it 
the  independence  of  the  Church.  The 
conditions  were  different.  In  this  coun- 
try we  had  a  people  that  believed  in  re- 
ligion, even  when  they  would  not  have 
the  State  responsible  for  it ;  but  in  France 
the  Republic  was  atheistic ;  and,  when  it 
went,  the  Empire  would  have  none  of 
its  divorce  from  religion.  Then  came 
the  Concordat  under  Napoleon,  already 
an  Emperor,  if  called  a  Consul. 

So  for  seventy  years  under  Emperoi 
or  King,  and  thirty  years  under  a  new 
RepubHc,  France  has  held  that  the  State 
must  support  and  control  the  Church.  So 
it  has  been  in  all  Europe.  The  Pope  has 
declared,  in  a  Syllabus  of  Errors,  that 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  a 
wrong  to  be  condemned,  and  that  Sylla- 
bus is  perhaps  the  only  utterance  of  a 
Pope  which  can  yet  claim  to  be  infalli- 
ble under  the  new  definition.  The  condi- 
tion in  America  is  strictly  condemned, 
and  that  in  France  and  Italy  approved. 

But  now  we  see  a  rapid  change  of  sen- 
timent abroad  toward  the  rule  which  pre- 
vails in  our  own  country.     It  has  proved 
safe  here  for  religion,  no  matter  for  what 
Church,     and     particularly    so    for     the 
Church  which  cor  ' ^  it.    While  Eng- 
land holds  to  an  i  ^hed  Church,  not 
one  of  her  colonies  has  accepted  it ;  every 
one,    Canada.    A-         '        ^ 
prefers  the  examp..  ^.  ....  .  ...:...  .  .«..., 

and  the  Churches  prosper  under  it  and 
are  contented.     Even  Ireland  has  ceased 
to     have     an     p.-^  '•  i       nt,     an  '     '^-^ 
Church  which  ha  >t  the  > 

of  the  State  is  all  the  happier  for  the 
r'  fact  is  that  wherever  the 

(-..>. .v..    „.....->   alone     '^    i^r.^v"-     probiU 

itmbulando,     that     i  rty     is 

truer  than  the  S^  \nd  now  the 

i-ontest   of   \'o!un'  '    '"  "  '  '  -ih- 

iiienl   is  coininjj   ■  ^»th 

r^ngland  and  France,  two  countries  that 
;ire  now  se- 
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Church  itself  are  many  who  desire  the 
change  which  will  give  freedom  and 
self-government  to  the  Church,  At  the 
late  Devonport  bye-election  three  High 
Church  curates  worked  hard  for  the  Lib- 
eral candidate,  because  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church. 
Even  the  brewers,  who  have  been  the 
warmest  defenders  of  the  Established 
Church,  under  the  oft  repeated  watch- 
word of  ''  Beer  and  Bibles,"  are  now  be- 
ginning to  turn  their  contributions  from 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund  to  the  fund 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  in  anger  be- 
cause the  Bishops  have  opposed  the  act 
for  the  compensation  of  those  whose  pub- 
lic houses  are  closed.  Probably  a  major- 
ity of  the  English  voters  are  Noncon- 
formists, and  the  majority  of  the  Liberal 
members  in  the  next  Parliament,  which 
they  are  sure  to  rule,  will  be  in  favor  of 
disestablishment. 

And  the  same  movement  is  eoing  rap- 
idly on  in  France.  Six  months  may  see 
the  Concordat  denounced  and  abolished. 
The  Pope  does  not  seem  to  care,  notwith- 
standing the  Syllabus  of  his  predecessor 
of  the  same  name.  At  any  rate,  he  will 
yield  nothing  of  his  claims  in  the  rule  of 
the  Church,  to  save  the  Concordat.  And 
last  Sunday,  in  an  address  at  a  municipal 
banniiet.  Premier  Combes  declared  that 
the  Republic  means  to  free  France  from 
all  dependence  as  regards  religious  pow- 
er. He  declared  that  no  new  Concordat 
is  possible,  but  there  must  be  religious 
liberty  and  social  peace.  That  means 
that  the  die  is  cast,  the  Concordat  must 
go :  Church  and  State  must  be  absolute- 
ly independent.  We  only  hope  that  when 
the  French  Republic  frees  itself  from  all 
bonds  with  the  Church,  it  will  leave  the 
Church  to  go  on  its  own  wav,  and  will 
not  try  to  prevent  its  free  exercise  of  its 
libertv  to  teach  and  preach,  tmder  the 
conditions  of  lovaltv  and  good  order. 

Ttie   Mas.ses  and   Cla.s.scs    in   the 
Philippines 

Thk  great  gulf  between  the  upper 
class  and  the  masses  in  the  Philippines 
!«»  thr  most  striking  social  feature  of 
the  Islands.  Tt  is  a  far  greater  obstacle 
to  the  existence  of  a  real  Filipino  nation- 
ality than  the  more  superficial  rlistinr 
lions  between  tribes.     Carir|tii«;ni.  or  lor,-!] 


bossism,  in  the  form  which  it  there  as- 
sumes, is  a  much  more  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  successful  working  of 
the  self-government  idea  as  introduced 
under  American  rule  than  is  the  linger- 
ing resentment  against  the  Americans  as 
rulers.  The  old  regime  maintained — in- 
deed built  its  structure  of  government 
and  religious  dominion  over — this  abyss 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes,  and 
it  was  only  toward  the  close  of  Spanish 
rule  that  the  growth  of  industry  and 
commerce  and  the  spread  of  somewhat 
better  education  began  the  tremendous 
task  of  filling  up  the  abyss.  To  the  very 
last  the  Filipinos  of  education  and  prop- 
erty remained  a  class  set  apart,  a  class 
composed,  only  too  often,  of  sycophants 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  sought  to  identif} 
themselves  rather'with  the  ruling  whites 
than  with  the  more  pure-blooded  native 
element.  This  condition,  of  course,  in  a 
great  measure  survives  to-day,  main- 
tained by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses 
which  it  is  hoped  to  reach  with  the 
American  primary  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  evidences  here 
and  there  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
upper-class  Filipino  with  his  kindred  of 
the  masses.  In  general,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  surprising  things  to  the  American 
to  find  how  thoroughly  the  educated 
Filipinos,  including  quite  commonly 
those  who  fought  for  and  still  maintain 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  Filipino 
revolution,  despise  their  humbler  broth- 
ers. It  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the 
world  to  find  a  Filipino  of  the  upper 
class  who  really  identifies  himself  in  feel- 
ing or  interest  with  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  The  same  man  who  in 
public  protests  against  his  people  being 
called  ignorant  or  unfit  for  any  form  of 
self-government  the  world  ever  saw  (or 
a  compound  of  all  of  them)  will  in  pri- 
vate relate  to  you  instances  showing  the 
utter  credulity,  fanaticism  and  lack  of 
independent  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
i'^ilipino  laboring  classes. 

A  Filipino  who,  under  the  signatiire 
of  "  T.  K.,"  hides  the  name  of  a  promi- 
nent revolutionist,  has  recently  published 
in  the  columns  of  El  Rcnncimicnto  of 
Manila  a  study  of  the  "  Filipino  rural 
class,"  which  deserves  attention  both  as 
the  frank  expression  of  a  well-informed 
I'^ilipino  on  tho  nrtnnl  "^^tate  of  the  masses 
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and  because  it  is  also  evidence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic interest  on  the  part  of  such  a 
Filipino  in  the  lower  classes.  It  is  not 
less  significant  that  it  finds  publication  in 
El  Renacimiento  almost  immediately 
after  that  newspaper  indulged  in  a  vigor- 
ous protest  against  the  statement  made 
by  Secretary  Taft  in  Chicago  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
are  ignorant  and  incapable  of  under- 
standing at  present  the  workings  of  any 
sort  of  self-government. 

The  writer  says  the  typical  Filipino  is 
the  agricultural  laborer  of  the  provinces, 
because  of  his  overwhelming  predomi- 
nance in  numbers,  despite  the  tendency 
at  present  to  flock  to  the  cities  for  labor, 
on  account  of  agricultural  depression. 
With  some  omissions  of  less  significant 
portions,  he  continues,  quite  literally 
translated,  as  follows : 

"  Our  class  of  field-laborers  is  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  a  high  type  of 
morality,  simple  and  straightforward  for 
the  most  part,  intelligent  so  far  as  the 
labors  of  the  field  are  concerned,  not  in- 
telligent for  other  things  (may  this  last 
assertion  prove  to  be  erroneous!),  and 
with  an  adoration  of  God  of  the  purest 
sort  in  some,  fanatic  in  others.  For 
them  life  is  a  declivity  which  has 
abysses,  but  no  ascents — they  never 
think  of  climbing  higher,  poor  fellows ! 
For  them  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to 
attend  the  public  festivals,  to  go  into  the 
municipal  building,  see  the  president  or 
some  other  important  p«  •  e  (whom 

they  salute  with  a  servile  . and  rever- 
ent inclination  of  the  body),  and  even 
to  go  to  the  town  or  to  mass.  They  are 
not  concerned  in  the  '  '  -  -  '  ^ree 
over  the  form  of  govei:  or 

less  democratic,  more  or  less  representa- 
tive in  character,  whether  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other  rule,  nor  over  the  character 
of  the  pe<)|)lo  who  are  in  rule. 

"  Tlu-  ideal  of  this  class  is  limited 
solely  to  p<  ^  one  a  hta^t  of 

burden,  a  1 ^;    and  to  cultivate, 

and,  at  the  prnp<T  time  of  year,  a  suffi- 
cient (juantity  of  seed  (rice,  corn.  etc.). 
'  Posst'ss,*  no;  that  is  a  mistake:    '    ^^ 
animals,    land.   and.   at    tiinrs,    tli< 
itself,  do  not  belong  to  the  |)4M»r  laUirer, 
hut   to   the   proi)riet()r  or  capitalist,   thr 

p< Mf)riH    and    prortta    of    the    ii' 

I.  diKTil  merely  to  a  |uirt  m 


is  produced,  which  in  the  majority  of 
cases  does  not  cover  the  needs  of  the 
family  till  the  next  crop.  Yet,  with  all 
this,  do  you  suppose  that  the  laboring 
class  will  turn  its  attention  to  other 
ways  of  subsistence  of  a  more  advan- 
tageous sort  ?  Not  at  all ;  and  if.  for 
instance,  there  is  any  sowing  of  new 
seed,  or  improvement  of  the  soil,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  proprietor.  I  have  known 
cases  where  methods  of  betterment,  pro- 
posed by  the  latter,  were  rejected  by  the 
laborer,  who  would  benefit  by  them. 
You  may  point  out  to  the  latter  how  he 
could  obtain  better  land  by  moving  upon 
some  tract  of  virgin  and  unoccupied 
soil ;  but  he  will  almost  surely  answer 
you  that  he  cannot  give  up  the  sacrifices 
he  has  made  on  the  soil  he  now  occupies, 
even  tho  he  admits  it  is  poorer  than  that 
which  he  might  occupy.  For  the  prog- 
ress of  agriculture  in  our  country  there 
are  needed  not  merely  new  methods  of 
cultivation  and  new  tools,  but  a  radical 
change  of  habits  and  customs,  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  ways  of  thought  and 
belief. 

"  Such  a  social  class  as  this,  with  the 
character  and  obsessions  that  have  been 
indicated,  cannot,  in  :  ■  •     '   j--     ^^   •    • 
sidered  as  a  factor  il 
felt   in    the    present    evolution    of    our 
forces.     If  there  were  no  class  c? 
of  being  enslaved,  the  ca<  •  ""*  woiu  ^  .i>  : 
be  set  up  as  a  god.  nor  .  there  be 

this  servile  submission  to  the  authorities 
anil  to  all  n  '  *  nt 

to  start    >  ...  a 

barrio  |  of  houses  from 
the  center  01  population)  send  in  a  cou- 
ple o'    '  •         -   '       '        '  i* 

they 

mediately  all  the  male 

flee  i  • 
th  •    • 

ti- 

to  town;  It  they  come  .  the  la- 

tlu..    

dan^f  *  it  over.     At  for  » 
tl  it  is  well  ki 


were  ih 

...... . 
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[caciquillos]  whose  mandates  are  blind-  even  now  [in  the  barrios  not  yet  reached 
ly  obeyed.  They  maintain  relations  with  by  the  new  educational  system],  the 
ladrones,  highwaymen  and  such  bands,  formula  that  was  laid  down  for  the  chil- 
An  animal  is  stolen,  for  instance,  the  dren,  after  learning  their  alphabet,  was 
owner  knows  very  well  there  is  no  way  that  of  learning  by  memory,  like  a 
of  getting  it  back  but  by  asking  assist-  parrot,  the  entire  Misteriong  tagalog,  a 
ance  from  the  caciquillo.  If  the  authori-  booklet  which  is  in  real  truth  a  '  mys- 
tics, or  a  private  individual,  want  twenty  tery '  for  the  children,  who  do  not  un- 
or  thirty  men  for  a  piece  of  work,  the  derstand  it,  especially  since  the  only 
only  way  is  to  get  them  through  this  object  for  them  is  to  commit  it  to  mem- 
petty  lord.  The  latter  will  sometimes  ory.  The  schools  that  the  municipalities 
play  the  role  of  judge,  deciding  small  propose  to  construct  in  the  barrios  have 
disputes,  quarrels,  and  even  settling  civil  only  been  established  in  the  barrios  close 
questions,  such  as  the  division  of  prop-  to  the  center  of  population,  with  the 
erty,  etc.  result  that  precisely  those  who  most  need 

"  In  all  things  judicial,  the  lower  class  them  are  left  fasting  from  the  benefits 

finds  it  a  thousand  times  preferable  to  of  instruction. 

keep  silent,  to  conceal  and  to  let  go  un-  ''  Furthermore,  the  present  method  of 

denounced   a   punishable   offense,   or   a  education  encounters,  in  our  mothers  of 

brutal  abuse,  than  to  denounce  it  to  the  family,   firmly   addicted   to   the   ancient 

courts  of  justice  for  its  proper  punish-  practices,  an  element  openly  refractory, 

ment  or  to  make  it  possible  for  the  wit-  Of  course,  this  is  so :  in  accordance  with 

nesses  of  the  fact  to  clear  up  the  matter  the    new    system  of  the   separation  of 

in  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice.    The  Public    Instruction    and    Religion     our 

causes    of    this    most    lamentable    phe-  teachers  do  not  now  include  Christian 

nomenon  are  three  deep-seated,  long-ex-  Doctrine  in  their  lists  of  study.    This  is, 

istent  obsessions  among  the  people:  for  to  the  mothers,  a  sacrilege,  a  school  of 

the  countrymen,  every  attempt  at  prose-  atheism.     Before  all  else,  say  they,  one 

cution  of  a  crime  is  useless,  because —  must  know  Christian  Doctrine,  in  order 

too  bitterly  true  many  times — justice  is  to  be  able  to  confess.     Confession,  they 

always  on  the  side  of  the  cacique,   or  think,  is  the  first  step,  the  first  condition, 

those   he   protects,   on   the   side   of   the  for  forming  the  man." 

strongest  or  the  richest ;  the  second  ob-  Some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with 

session  is  that  even  should  victory  be  on  which  the  present  administration  of  af- 

the  side  of  the  poor,  he  will  be  subject  to  fairs  in  the  Philippines  has  to  deal  will 

the    cacique's    vengeance,    the    war    of  have  been  made  more  vivid  to  those  who 

grudges   and   abuses,   which   is   sure   to  have  not  been  in  the  islands  by  the  above 

follow,  always  ending  with  the  ruin  of  essay  from  the  pen  of  a  Filipino, 

the  weak  man ;  and  the  third  obsession  ^ 
is  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  and  submit 

to  injury  than  to  borrow  money  of  the  ^,  „.  Step  by  step,  by  steady 
rich  to  spend  in  the  suit,  which  will  last  *^^.  ^^^^^''y  °  advance,  the  Japanese 
years  and  years,  even  a  lifetime,  as  hap-  '*°"  *"^  move  forward  and  the 
pened  in  tlic  former  regime  under  its  Russians  retreat.  So  sure  has  been  this 
inquisitorial  judicial  system.  How  often  advance,  so  exact  has  been  the  Japanese 
now  the  prosecuting  officers  have  to  science  of  war,  that,  now  they  have  cap- 
regret  their  lack  of  the  substantial  wit-  tured  Liao-Yang,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
nesses,  because  the  latter  fear  ven-  oood  weather  will  see  them  pushing  re- 
geance  that  would  follow  or  are  entirely  Icntlcssly  on  in  a  few  weeks  to  Mukden, 
convinced  that  justice  would  not  triumph  the  capital  of  Manchuria  and  the  seat  of 
anyway!  the  tombs  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Chi- 

"  In    regard    to   education,    it    is     not  ncsc  Emperors.     That  will  be  a  splendid 

worth  talking  about  in  connection  with  success  for  one  campaign,  even  if   Port 

our  working  class,  the  majority  of  which  Arthur    remains    invested    and    not    yet 

have  not  even  seen  the  doors  of  a  real  taken  by  assault  or  starvation.     But  be- 

school.     Until  but  a  short  time  ago,  and  yond  is  Kirin.  and  the  main  railroad  line 
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to  Vladivostok,  and  not  till  that  is 
reached  can  Japan  claim  a  complete  and 
conclusive  conquest  over  her  foe.  Then 
she  can  make  claim  to  hold  what  she  has 
taken,  and  to  demand  the  great  Is- 
land of  Saghalien,  which  commands 
Vladivostok,  and  the  whole  coast  south 
of  the  Amur  River.  Such  will  be  a  fair 
conclusion  of  peace,  if  science  and  cour- 
age play  the  part  in  the  months  to  fol- 
low that  they  have  in  the  past.  Russia 
ceases  to  despise  her  pygmy  foe.  She 
talks  no  more  of  imposing  terms  of  peace 
in  Tokyo.  She  no  more  declares  that 
Orientals  can  make  a  sudden  dash,  but 
have  no  persistent  courage.  Her  fleet  is 
gone,  and  under  no  conceivable  circum- 
stances is  it  possible  for  her  to  threaten 
the  coast  of  Japan.  She  can  only  resist 
and  fall  back,  and  make  peace  and  then 
learn  the  game  of  war,  having  first 
learned  how  to  rule  her  own  people  and 
teach  honesty  to  her  rulers  and  officers. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  discover  any 
way  by  which  Russia  can  recover  her 
prestige  or  be  successful  in  this  war,  even 
if  it  is  prolonged  for  years;  for  certainly 
Japan  will  not  think  of  repeating  Napo- 
leon's mistake  when  he  went  to  Moscow. 


^.      o  .•         Major     Glenn,     we 

The    Resurrection      ,  i       <■    i  • 

,  . -  .      ^,  heard   of   hun   a   year 

of  Major  Glenn  ,    ,       .     .     ■' 

ago,  and  had  forgot- 
ten him,  until  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  journal, 
picks  up  an  old  copy  oi  a  Manila  paper 
with  the  account  of  an  address  made 
by  Major  Glenn  at  a  reception  given  him 
by  an  Army  post  just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  Islands.  The  doughty  Major  scored 
tliL"  policy  of  the  Philigpines  for  the 
Filipinos,  and  bitterly  he  criticised  the 
policy  which  was  turning  the  Govern- 
ment over  from  the  army  to  civil  author- 
ity. Then  he  quoted  thchc  lines  from  a 
soldier  poem,  "  The  Little  Brown 
Brothers:  " 

"  I'm  only  a  common  soldier  man  in  the  blasted 

Philippines. 
They  say    I've  got  brown  brothers   here,  but 

I  durmo  what  it  means. 
I    like    the    word    fraternity,    but    still    I    draw 

the  line  — 
fie    may    be   a   brother   of    William    \\     Ttft. 

but  b«  Ain't  nu  fritn4  %\  \\\\\\%." 

Ami    Major    r.jrnn    neithtr    ai'trd    x\ox 
talUcil    ;^•^    if    h»'    w«'r«*    the    frinid    of    thr 


Filipino.  That  was  a  year  ago  and  some 
history  has  been  made  since  then,  and 
the  civil  rule  has  proved  a  success  and 
is  pacifying  the  native  people,  as  regi- 
ments of  Major  Glenns  never  could 
have  done. 

41 

.  A  crime  still  more  inex- 

T^'^  ^  ^  cusable  than  most  of  the 

lynchings  in  the  South 
occurred  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  where  a  mob 
violated  the  jail  and,  taking  out  a  pris- 
oner who  had  cut  the  cheek  of  a  girl  with 
a  razor,  hanged  him  on  a  lamp  post  in 
front  of  the  home  of  the  district  judge. 
A  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children, 
laughing  and  talking  as  tho  they  were 
at  a  circus,  witnessed  the  deed.  Through 
the  negligence  or  cowardice  of  Sheriff 
Cook  the  leaders  of  the  mob  were  en- 
abled to  possess  themselves  of  the  keys 
without  any  opposition  or  difficulty. 
Wyoming  used  to  have  sheriffs  who 
could  shoot,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  race 
is  extinct,  otherwise  Laramie  would  have 
been  relieved  of  a  few  of  the  200  mid- 
night murderers  who  live  there.  Noth- 
ing is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  county 
attorney  toward  prosecuting  the  leaders 
of  the  mob. 


A  German 
Dream 


A  very  curious  report  is  that 
which  a  St.  Petersburg  cor- 
respondent sends  to  London, 
that  the  Emperor  William  has  been 
cautiously  sounding  the  Czar's  advis- 
ers as  to  terms  of  peace,  on  *^' ^  ^ isis 
of  an  alliance  between  Russia,  «  luy 

and  Japan,  to  supplant  the  Anglo-Jafv- 
anese  alliance.  The  hope  is  that  such  an 
alliance  would  shape  the  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  shut  out  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States,  So  it  niijjht. 
and  also  all  the  Latin  v    '  It  is  a 

\\\^_^^  ,i;i,',>m  i.-v  that  is  \.>.-  -n  the  air. 
I)  sia    has    milked    France 

pretty  r  ly,  and  is  now  ready  to 

s(|ueeze  tin-  » irnnan  i  V*  ^"  *  to  has 
little  further  use  for  ^     v  h.  in- 

deed, has  little  further  neetl  for  Russia 
lUit  hou    '         '  M>     Will  Ji- 

paii  br  I.  .-..   .  ■  K'—  '^  enemy  the 

fruits  of  victory,  hv  a  '  her  a  share 

in  the  cf^ntrol  of  the  i  of  Asia  at 

wella«i»f  I'  *    \\r  '-  ■■■-  r^- 

Japan    will  iu>rr    !«  * 
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ance  with  China  than  with  any  European 
Power,  and  that  she  will  find  it  more  to 
her  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  than 
with  Germany.  Next  to  Russia  Ger- 
many has  been  Japan's  worst  enemy.  It 
was  these  two  Powers  that  shut  her  out 
of  the  fruits  of  her  victory  in  the  war  with 
China.  Japan  coula  never  trust  those 
two  Powers.  We  may  be  sure  that  such 
a  dream  cannot  be  accomplished. 

Atomic  Synthesis      ^ir    William    Ramsay 
by  Radium  ?  ^^P°^t^  ^^  interesting 

experiment  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  radiation  from  a 
radium  salt  is  able  to  convert  ordinary 
matter  into  radio-active  substances. 
Glass  bulbs  containing  a  tenth  of  a  gram 
of  radium  bromide  dissolved  in  water 
were  kept  for  six  months  in  small  beak- 
ers, which  became  discolored  by  the 
action  of  the  radiation  and  were  found 
to  be  radio-active  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side. The  radio-active  substance  formed 
on  the  surface  could  be  washed  off,  and 
the  water  then  contained  in  solution 
various  radio-active  substances,  which,  on 
bubbling  air  through  the  solution,  gave 
off  the  usual  emanation  of  a  heavy,  con- 
densible  gas,  and  were  carried  down 
with  different  precipitates.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently startling  to  be  told  by  Rutherford 
and  Soddy  that  the  radium  atom  was 
breaking  down  into  elements  of  lower 
atomic  weight,  ultimately  helium,  but  it 
seems  from  this  experiment  that  the 
tremendous  amount  of  energy  liberated 
by  this  disintegration  of  the  radium 
atom  is  capable  of  effecting  the  reverse 
transformation  on  a  small  amount  of 
other  matter,  possibly  by  building  up 
unstable  atoms  of  high  atomic  weight 
from   simple  elements. 

Under  date  of  August 
20th,  Lc  Matin  of  Paris 
has  a  s])ecial  telegram 
from  its  Roman  correspondent.  It  states 
that  Mgr.  Le  Norrlez,  the  vanished 
Bishop  of  Dijon,  will  soon  be  named  a 
Canon  of  a  Roman  Basilica.  This  out- 
come is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Superior  General  of  the  Trappists. 
When  brought  bcforr  the  Holy  Office, 
Le    Nordcz,   .so  the   French   newspaper:? 


A    New 
Roman     Canon 


say,  was  accused  of  none  of  the  charges 
which  filled  the  air  in  the  Burgundian 
capital,  particularly  Free  Masonry.  In- 
stead, he  had  to  face  an  old  budget  of 
crimes,  which  his  former  Bishop  had  al- 
leged against  him,  when  Auxiliary- 
Bishop.  These  were  new  and  unknown ; 
Rome  had  pigeon-holed  them,  had  ap- 
pointed the  accused  Bishop  of  Dijon 
and  now,  in  the  nick  of  time,  rediscov- 
ers them.  Why  so?  A  plausible  reason 
seems  to  be  that  in  trying  V Affaire  Le 
Nordez  on  the  old  list  and  not  on  the 
new  the  Holy  Office  would  not  seem  to 
run  foul  of  the  Concordat.  Whatever 
Le  Nordez  thought  of  the  old  charges, 
probably  quite  unknown  to  him  hereto- 
fore, he  learned  that  Rome  gave  no  heed 
to  the  new.  Now  he  is  about  to  become 
a  Canon,  an  old  method  of  interning  the 
accused.  The  removal  of  Bishop  Keane 
as  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  is 
a  similar  case.  Cardinal  Satolli  charged 
him  with  Pelagianism.  Keane  was 
removed  and  ordered  to  Rome.  Thither- 
ward he  went,  was  named  Canon 
Subdeacon  of  St.  John  Lateran — the 
lowest  grade  of  Canonry,  at  a  salary  of, 
we  believe,  four  hundred  lire  a  year 
(about  eighty  dollars),  and  was  after 
a  while  named  Archbishop  of  Dubuque. 
But  up  to  the  present  moment  Arch- 
bishop Keane  has  never  faced  a  trial 
and  never  will.  Is  Le  Nordez  a  Free 
Mason  ?  Is  Keane  a  Pelagian  ?  The 
Holy  Office  answers  not. 

Judge  Parker,  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance, made  some  statements  that  de- 
serve serious  attention.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  the  three  co-ordinate  departments 
of  Government,  and  he  declared  that  each 
had  been  guilty  of  usurping  the  author- 
ity of  others."  Thus  "in  the  course  of  our 
history  Executives  have  employed  pow- 
ers not  belonging  to  them.''  Of  the 
Legislative  he  said :  **  Statutes  have  been 
passed  that  were  expressly  forbidden  by 
the  Constitution."  One  might  say  that 
if  these  things  are  true  the  Judiciary 
would  set  them  right,  but  Judge  Parker 
continues: 

"  Statutes  have  been  set  aside  as  unconsti- 
tutional when  it  was  difficult  to  point  out  the 
provisions  said  to  be  offended  against  in  their 
rnactment." 
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This  is  a  very  serious  charge  against  our 
Supreme  Court,  from  a  Chief  Justice, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  see  that  our  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  is  able  to  make  large 
purchases  out  of  its  new  fund.  Just  now 
there  has  been  put  on  exhibition  the  Due 
de  Dino's  magnificent  collection  of  ar- 
mor bought  at  the  expense  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  It  is  a  noble  collec- 
tion, with  full  suits  of  armor,  the  choicest 
work  of  medieval  armorers  of  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  Many  of  the  pieces 
are  very  richly  engraved,  etched  and 
gilded  in  beautiful  designs.  On  the  shields 
are  great  dragons  or  scenes  of  combat 
most  elaborately  designed,  worthy  of  the 
arms  which  Vulcan  made  for  Achilles. 
There  are  swords,  scabbards,  arquebuses, 
halberts,  every  variety  of  weapon  or 
crest  used  in  knight  errantry,  wrought 
in  steel,  gold  and  ivory.  Such  a  grand 
purchase  will  not  prevent  private  gifts, 
as  is  shown  by  the  unparalleld  collection 
of  jade,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Heber  R. 
Bishop,  which  fills  a  neighboring  room  in 
the  new  portion  of  the  Museum. 

Jl 

It  was  in  Saluda  County,  S.  C,  that 
Judge  Watts  lately  sentenced  a  man 
convicted  of  murder.  It  was  a  most 
deliberate  murder,  and  the  murderer,  a 
man  of  position  and  property,  took  his 
son  of  eighteen  with  a  pistol  to  take  part 
in  the  killing.  The  witnesses  were  ter- 
rorized and  unwilling  to  testify,  but  the 
case  was  clear,  and  yet  the  jury  recom- 
mended him  to  mercy,  and  the  judge  sen- 
tenced him  to  prison  for  life,  and  hoped 
the  sentence  would  make  life  safer  in 
Saluda  County.  It  needs  the  protection 
of  law,  for  the  judge  in  passing  sentence 
said  that  the  solicitor  of  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict had  said  that  he  was  actually  afraid 
to  blow  his  nose  in  the  Court  Ilou-se.  he- 
cause  he  carried  his  handkerchief  in  his 
hip  pocket,  and  was  afraid  somebody 
Miighr  make  that  an  excuse  to  shoot  him. 
.Such  is  niu'  of  the  local  phases  of  civ- 
ilization. 

ji 

Or  IV  T.  Forsyth,  one  oi  thr  nu»st 
•  listinguished  Congregational  clrxgymcii 
in  Fuigland,  in  discu.ssing  the  drcinion  of 


the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Free  Church 
matter,  says : 

"  It  delivers  a  severe  blow  to  the  cause  of 
reasonable  religion  everywhere.  It  is  an  im- 
mense access  to  the  forces  of  religious  reaction 
and  obscurantism.  This  will  be  especially  the 
case  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ...  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  Or- 
thodoxy has  still  such  an  advantage  over  sci- 
entific theology,  the  effect  must  be  Irmentable." 

He  is  greatly  mistaken.  It  will  not  in 
the  least  affect  any  Presbyterian  or  other 
Church.  We  look  on  it  simply  as  an 
absurdity  and  an  outrage,  and  will  pay 
no  attention  to  it  beyond  commiserating 
the  parties  that  must  submit  to  that  kind 
of  law. 

Like  other  Christian  Churches,  the 
Greek  Church  has  a  journal  in  Japan 
with  a  name  that  conveys  no  meaning  to 
the  English  ear.  But  we  do  appreciate 
what  it  says  as  to  the  freedom  which 
the  Greek  Church  enjoys  in  Japan,  as 
compared  with  its  conditions  even  in 
Russia.  It  says  that  religion  fares  better 
when  free  from  State  control  and  inter- 
ference ;  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  freedom  enjoyed  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister  belonging  to  the  Greek 
Church  in  Japan  and  a  Russian  priest 
residing  in  Russia.  Think  of  it.  that 
priests  of  the  Russian  Church  are  better 
off  in  Japan,  in  time  of  war,  than  they 
are  in  Russia  in  time  of  peace. 

Ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  has  lately 
asserted  in  a  public  speech  in  Bingham - 
ton  that  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  the 
oath  of  office  at  Buffalo,  immediatelv 
after  the  assassination  of  Mr  McKinleN . 
he  "  declared  in  public  that  he  wouM 
simply  till  McKinley's  place,  that  he 
would  not  kx:>k  for  renomination ;  "  and 
he  characterized  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a 
**  fraud  "  for  breaking  his  won!  It  has 
been  testified  to  by  those  then  present 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  no  such  thin^.  a$ 
he  had  no  occasion  to  say  it.  when  the 
only  pro|)er  ^'  Ht  was  of  the  loss  of 
tlu-  tc-rriMe  t  ■ 


Every    retreat    of    Kiiro|utkin*t    ha» 
been  a  **  with  '  t  "  to  his  **  nuin  p»v*i 


K 


rcas«>ni 


lion,"    for    *     :  . 

many  '*  nmin  po^ition^  '*  ha«  ^ 
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Municipal  Electric    Fire    Alarm 
and  Police  Patrol  Systems 

S.  N.  D.  North,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  in  Bulletin  No.  ii, 
lately  issued,  considers  municipal  elec- 
tric fire  alarm  and  police  patrol  sys- 
tems. This  bulletin  is  one  of  a  series 
dealing  with  the  generation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  electric  current.  Mr.  North 
includes  in  his  present  report  the  statis- 
tics of  764  systems,  which  were  prac- 
tically all  which  were  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try up  to  the  end  of  December,  1902.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  fire  alarm 
systems  (nearly  50  per  cent.,  in  point  of 
fact)  were  under  the  direction  of  admin- 
istrative bodies,  including  boards  of  al- 
dermen, boards  of  selectmen,  city  coun- 
cils, boards  of  burgesses,  trustees,  etc. 
In  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  larger 
cities,  an  officer  or  officers  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  replaced  boards  elected  by  the 
people.  There  is  a  growing  tendency, 
according  to  Mr.  North,  to  intrust  the 
supervision  of  the  fire  alarm  and  police 
patrol  systems,  as  well  as  of  other  elec- 
trical functions,  to  a  department  of  elec- 
tricity. In  the  764  systems  described 
there  was  an  aggregate  of  2,798  miles  of 
pole  line  owned  and  10,952  leased,  with 
a  total  wire  mileage  of  28,202  miles,  con- 
sisting of  2y,y2i  miles  of  single  wire  and 
481  miles  of  wire  in  cables,  engaged  in 
the  receipt  and  distribution  of  fire 
alarms.  The  practice  of  putting  wires 
used  for  such  purposes  underground 
has,  it  appears,  rapidly  increased 
within  recent  years.  In  certain  cities, 
notably  in  Milwaukee,  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone at  one  time  obtained  considerable 
favor  as  an  adjunct  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem of  transmittinjTf  fire  alarms,  but  its 
popularity  is  now  diminishing  under  dis- 
couragement instigated  by  the  chief  of 
police  in  tliat  city,  because  of  the  length 
of  time  required  to  notify  the  fire  head- 
quarters by  telephone.  Out  of  38  cities 
having  a  population  of  kxd.ooo  or  over 
only  two — viz.,  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. — had  no  systems  of  electric 
fire  alarm. 

The  total  number  of  signaling  and 
annunciating  boxes  in  the  United  States 


is  given  as  being  37,832,  from  which 
85,070  alarms  were  received.  Of  these 
alarms  12,794  are  credited  to  New  York, 
from  5,594  boxes,  or  2  per  box  per  an- 
num, whereas  in  Illinois,  with  2,578 
boxes,  the  number  or  alarms  received 
was  9,027,  or  4  per  box.  In  Massachu- 
setts, with  4,890  boxes,  9,491  alarms  were 
received,  or  2  per  box.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  3,566  boxes,  4,571 
alarms  were  reported  as  having  been  re- 
ceived, or  about  1.3  per  box.  In  Ken- 
tucky, with  603  boxes,  1,864  alarms  were 
reported,  or  3  per  box.  In  Minnesota, 
with  838  boxes,  2,430  fire  alarms  were 
reported,  or  3  per  box.  The  variations 
in  the  average  number  of  fire  alarms  per 
box  may  be  due  either  to  the  prevalence 
of  wooden  construction  in  buildings,  re- 
sulting in  more  frequent  fire  alarms,  or 
to  the  heavy  duties  thrown  upon  the 
boxes  by  distributing  them  more  sparce- 
ly.  This  latter  supposition  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  but  ill  supported  in  actual  ex- 
perience. 

The  report  from  which  these  details 
are  extracted  contains  likewise  a  very  in- 
teresting historical  and  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  the  use  of 
electricity  in  its  application  to  fire  alarm 

signaling. 

J* 

Not  daunted  by  the  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin along  the  same  line,  Louisiana 
will  try  the  experiment  of  carrying  its 
own  fire  insurance.  It  looks  very  much 
like  tempting  Providence,  but  The 
Chronicle  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  instructions  have  been  given  not  to 
renew  expiring  policies  upon  State  prop- 
erties. In  case  no  loss  occurs  Louisiana 
stands  to  save  $20,000  a  year  in  pre- 
miums, but  in  the  case  of  fire  the  oppor- 
tunities for  lament  will  be  absolutely 
boundless. 


.  .  .  .Dividends  announced: 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas  R\vay  (ist  Mort.  5's) 
Coupon  No.  4,  payable  September  ist. 

Amcr.  Chicle  Co.   (Preferred)  i'i>  per  cent., 
payable  October  ist. 

Amer.  Chicle  Co.  (Common)  i  per  cent.,  pay- 
able September  20th. 
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The   New   Banking  House  of    Harvo.v  FLU  *  Sou. 


The    well  known    banking    house    of 
Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  have  just  moved 
into    their    new    building,    62-64    Cedar 
Street,  an  illustration  of  which  appears 
in  The  Independent.     This  house  was 
established    nearly    forty-five   years   ago 
under  the  name  of  Fisk  &  Hatch,  the 
partners  being  Harvey   Fisk  and  A.   S. 
Hatch.     During  the  Civil  War  Govern- 
ment bonds  were  sold  by  Fisk  &  Hatch 
in  small  and  large  quantities  all  over  the 
United    States,    except    in    the    South. 
Pliny  Fisk,  Wilbur  C.   Fisk.  Charles  J. 
Fisk  and  Alexander  C.  Fisk  are  the  four 
sons  of  Harvey  Fisk,  who  are  now  in- 
terested in  the  business      Other  partners 
arc  Theodore   H.   Banks.   H.  L.   Denny. 
R.    H.    Higgins  and    AU)crt    A.   Tilncy. 
The  firm  of  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons  ileals 
almost  exclusively  iu  Hov,  rnment  bonds 
.ind  in  high  grade  iiiv.-.tineiit  seeniities 

Ji 

Sales   of   over    100.000   pieiej*   nf 

,loth   fnr  \i\M  wrrk   rrportrtl   from    Fall 


River    give    some    indication   of    an   in- 
creased demand  in  this  market. 

The  withdrawals  of  cash  from  the 
banks  by  persons  who  left  the  city  for 
the  September  outings  is  variously  esti- 
mated  at   from   $4,000,000  to  $10,000.- 

..  .  ilie  v^ciural  cotton  mills  of  Syla- 
cauga.  Ala.,  have  just  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  Avondale  mills  of  Birming- 
ham,  Ala.     The  new   mr  '   >viU 

expend  $100,000  in  ''■"  ''    -  v.;V'     W!!^ 
property;  11.200  .si  will  be  added 

to  the  niilU*  equipment 

Efforts  ! 
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Roosevelt's  Letter 
of  Acceptance 


In  his  letter  to  J.  G. 
Cannon,  chairman  of 
the  Notification  Com- 
mittee, dated  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1904,  the  President  accepts  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
discusses  at  some  length  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  on  the  policies  of 
the  Administration,  beginning  with  these 
words : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  from  the  utterances 
of  our  opponents  what  are  the  real  issues  upon 
which  they  propose  to  wage  this  campaign.  It 
is  not  unfair  to  say  that,  having  abandoned 
most  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  in- 
sisted during  the  last  eight  years,  they  now  seem 
at  a  loss,  both  as  to  what  it  is  that  they  really 
believe,  and  as  to  how  firmly  they  shall  assert 
their  belief  in  anything.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  venture  resolutely  to  press  a  single  is- 
sue; as  soon  as  they  raise  one  they  shrink  from 
it  and  seek  to  explain  it  away.  Such  an  attitude 
is  the  probably  inevitable  result  of  the  effort  to 
improvise  convictions ;  for  when  thus  impro- 
vised, it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  held  in 
a  tentative  manner." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  the  party 
now  in  control  of  the  Government  have 
a  clear  and  determined  policy  which  they 
have  expressed  in  actions  as  well  as 
words.  "  Men  may  diflfer  from  us,  but 
they  cannot  accuse  us  of  shiftiness  and 
insincerity."  The  party  has  not  only 
proved  equal  to  such  tasks  as  were  antici- 
pated in  the  campaign,  but  has  showed 
the  same  efficiency  in  dealing  with  such 
unexpected  crises  as  the  Spanish  War 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal  question. 

"Had  not  Panama  been  promptly  recognized 
and  the  transit  across  the  Isthmus  kept  open, 
in  accordance  with  our  treaty  rights  and  obli- 
gations, there  would  have  ensued  endless  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  possibly  foreign  complica- 
tions,  while  all   chance  of  building  the  canal 


would  have  been  deferred,  certainly  for  years, 
perhaps  for  a  generation  or  more.  Criticism 
of  the  action  in  this  matter  is  simply  criticism 
of  the  only  possible  action  which  could  have 
secured  the  building  of  the  canal,  as  well  as 
the  peace  and  quiet  which  we  were,  by  treaty, 
bound  to  preserve  along  the  line  of  transit 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  service  rendered  this 
country  in  securing  the  perpetual  right  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  operate  and  defend  the  canal 
was  so  great  that  our  opponents  do  not  venture 
to  raise  the  issue  in  straightforward  fashion, 
for  if  so  raised  there  would  be  no  issue." 

He  complains  that  his  opponents  de- 
nounce in  general  terms  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  without  stating 
definitely  to  what  features  of  it  they  ob- 
ject and  in  what  way  they  would  act 
otherwise.  He  asks  whether  they  object 
to  the  presentation  of  the  petition  of 
American  citizens  against  the  Kishinef 
massacres,  or  to  the  protest  against  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Rumania,  or 
Armenians  in  Turkey,  or  to  strengthen- 
ing of  The  Hague  tribunal ;  or  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Alaska  boundary  line; 
or  to  reciprocity  to  Cuba,  or  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico;  or 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Venezuela 
troubles  ;  or  to  defense  of  our  citizens  and 
representatives  in  Turkey  and  Morocco; 
or  to  the  trade  treaty  with  China.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  then  speaks  of  the  inestimable 
service  rendered  to  all  mankind  by  the 
men  who  fought  for  Union  and  liberty 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  defends  his  action 
in  directing  that  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  should  be 
considered  presumptive  evidence  that  his 
capacity  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  manual 
labor  has  decreased  one-half,  which  en- 
titles him  to  a  pension  of  $6  a  month 
under  the  dependent  pension  law.     Will 
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the  opposing  party  announce  now  that 
this  executive  order  will  be  reversed  if 
they  come  into  power?  The  action 
of  the  Attorney-General  in  enforcing 
the  anti-trust  and  commerce  laws  and 
of  the  last  Congress  in  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  interstate  commerce  law 
and  establishing  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  have  for  the  first 
time  opened  a  chance  for  the  national 
Government  to  deal  with  the  questions 
arising  from  great  aggregations  of  capi- 
tal. It  is  asserted  "  that  the  common  law, 
as  developed,  affords  a  complete  legal 
remedy  against  monopoly ;  "  but  there  is 
no  common  law  of  the  United  States. 
No  Federal  court  or  officer  could  take 
any  action  whatever  under  its  rules.  As 
for  the  permanency  of  the  gold  standard : 

"  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  monetary  standard 
of  the  nation  is  irrevocably  fixed,  so  long  as 
the  party  which  at  the  last  election  cast  approxi- 
mately 46  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  refuses  to 
put  in  its  platform  any  statement  that  the  ques- 
tion is  settled.  A  determination  to  remain 
silent  cannot  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a 
recantation." 

In  regard  to  the  tariff  question  he  in- 
quires whether  the  people  are  expected 
to  believe  the  Democratic  platform  that 
"  Protection  is  robbery,"  or  those  leaders 
of  the  party  who  state  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  disturbing  existing  sched- 
ules. To  abolish  the  tariff  would  mean 
commercial  ruin.  If  a  protective  tariff 
is  "  unconstitutional,"  as  declared  by 
previous  platform,  or  "  robbery,"  as  by 
the  present,  it  is  equally  so  when  revised 
or  lowered.  No  reciprocity  is  possible 
without  the  tariff. 

"  It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  last  attempt 
was  made,  by  means  of  lowering  the  tariff,  to 
prevent  some  people  from  prospering  too  much 
The  attempt  was  entirely  successful.  The  tar- 
iff law  of  that  year  was  among  the  causes  which 
in  that  year  and  for  some  time  afterward  ef- 
fectually prevent»*d  anybody  from  prospering 
too  much,  and  labor  from  prospering  at  all 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  at  the  prcs 
ent  time  to  prevent  any  of  the  trusts  from  re- 
maining prosperous  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  making  such  a  sweeping  change  m  the  tariff 
ai  to  paralyze  the  industries  of  the  country  " 

Mr.  Roosevelt  discusses  at  some  Irnp^th 
the  relation  betwrfu  a^rioultnre  and 
nianufacture  and  thr  way  in  which  l)Oth 
are  brnrfitrd  by  f>rotrction.  .\%  to  the 
I  harjjc  of  militaristn  he  shows  that  the 


army  is  smaller  in  ratio  to  the  population 
than  it  was  in  the  time,  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson.  There  is  now  one  soldier 
to  every  1,400  people — less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  In  reply  to  the 
statement  that  the  Government  is  ex- 
travagant and  has  converted  "  a  surplus 
of  $80,000,000  in  1900  "  to  "  a  deficit  of 
more  than  $40,000,000  "  in  the  year  just 
closed,  he  says  that  the  deficit  is  imag- 
inary, obtained  by  including  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  expenses  the  $50,000,000 
paid  for  the  right  of  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  diminution  in  the  surplus 
was  brought  about  designedly  by  the 
abolition  of  the  war  taxes.  The  reduc- 
tion in  taxation  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  the  reduction  in  the  annual 
surplus.  The  comparatively  slight  in- 
crease in  expenditures  is  due  to  new 
forms  of  public  work,  such  as  rural  free 
delivery,  meat  inspection  and  irrigation. 
In  regard  to  the  Filipinos  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  promise  them  independence,  be- 
cause they  would  expect  it  immediately, 
and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  fit  them- 
selves for  moral  and  material  advance- 
ment, they  would  abandon  all  effort  at 
progress  and  begin  factional  intrigues  for 
future  power.  Anarchy  and  civil  war 
would  follow  if  we  adopted  **  the  policy 
of  scuttle." 

Parker  Speaks      ^f^^i?^    hundred    editors 

to  Editors  ^^  Democratic  papers 
were  brought  to  New 
York  and  given  a  banquet  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  September  7th.  and 
on  the  following  day  paid  a  visit  to 
Esopus,  where  Judge  Parker  made  to 
them  the  second  speech  of  the  cam- 
paign. At  the  ban(iuet  the  important 
toast  was  that  given  by  Henry  Watter- 
son  on  **The  Issue  and  the  Outlook," 
chieflv  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  the 
Prrsident.  of  whom  he  said: 

**  For  the  life  of  m^  I  ram«nt  %«^  how   any 
<elf  respect i Mis'  ^^  'Vir  Roo«»r 

veil,  the  recreant   - -••— r.  nor 

how  any  intrlliifrtit  rirrnian,  t  Prr*! 

ilrnt    resr-  -  j^^ 

take  even  ..  _ :Se 

mother  country.  1  »»  the  Jrv^  of 

a  hat    to  w'       ' 

In    his  ,   ;::,»r*    Judfr 

Parker  I  upon  the  imnortancr 

of  the  prrtt*  «•  «  leader  of  public  opin 
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ion,  and  deprecated  internal  strife  on 
minor  points  of  difference  between 
members  of  the  same  party,  "  which  is 
concededly  united  on  every  vital  ar- 
ticle of  faith  which  can  reasonably  en- 
ter into  the  pending  canvass."  "  The 
exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  forbids 
the  alienation  of  allies  who  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  assist."  He  charged 
the  Republican  administration  with 
"  reckless  extravagance  and  waste  of 
the  people's  money :  " 

"  During  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term  the  aver- 
age annual  expenditure  was  about  $269,cxx),ooo. 
For  the  past  three  years  it  has  been  about  $519,- 
000,000. 

"  The  Governmental  expenditure  last  year 
mounted  up  to  $582,000,000,  which  is  not 
equaled  by  any  year  since  the  Civil  War,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  of  the  Spanish  War. 

"  There  is  an  inevitable  result  to  such  ex- 
travagance. Instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  annual 
receipts  of  about  $80,000,000,  which  the  present 
Executive  found  on  assuming  control,  there  is 
now  a  deficit  to  be  found  there  of  $42,000,000." 

The  Democratic  party  has  now,  as  it 
always  has  had,  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  of  sturdy  honesty,  marked  ability 
and  thorough  devotion  to  principle  to 
fill  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
Government : 

"  Is  the  fame  of  Bayard,  Manning,  Fairchild, 
Endicott,  Whitney,  Vilas,  Dickinson,  Garland, 
members  of  the  1884  Cabinet,  and  Olney,  Car- 
lisle, Lamont,  Smith,  Francis,  Herbert,  Bissell, 
Wilson  and  Harmon,  of  that  of  1892,  dwarfed 
when  contrasted  with  the  Cabinet  officers  of 
to-day?" 

The  Vermont      '^^e  Vermont  State  elec- 
Election  t^^"'    commg    as    it    does 

just  before  the  national 
election,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  political  barometer.  Both  par- 
ties are  accustomed  to  consider  that  the 
"  normal  "  Republican  plurality  is  about 
25,000,  and  if  it  falls  much  below  it  is 
taken  to  indicate  that  the  doubtful  States 
will  go  Democratic.  At  least  this  has 
been  the  case  since  1876.  Consequently 
the  Republicans  feel  much  encouraged 
over  the  result  of  the  recent  election,  for 
the  Republican  plurality  is  31,556,  more 
than  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  vote  on 
Governor  was:  Bell  (Repubhcan),  48,- 
077;  Porter  (Democratic),  16,521.  In 
1896  the  Republican  plurality  was  38,391 
and  in  1900  it  was  31,312. 


_  „    ,.         ,         The   Interparlia- 

European  Parliamentary  ^         r-      r 

Delegates  '"^n^^'^y  Confer- 

e  n  c  e  s  between 
the    legislators    of    different    countries 
which  have  done  so  much  in  the  past 
few  years  to  promote  peace  and  secure 
the    passage    of    the    many    arbitration 
treaties  in  Europe  are  this  year  to  be 
extended  to  the  United  States,  and  300 
of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary  Congress   at   St.    Louis   are 
now  in  this  country.     Among  them  the 
best  known  are  Count  Robert  xA.pponyi, 
the   Hungarian   leader  and   one   of  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  Europe;  William 
Ralph  Cremer,  a  me'mber  of  the  British 
Parliament  since  1885  and  the  founder 
of   the    Interparliamentary    Union;    Sir 
Philip    Stanhope,    Colonel    Sir   Howard 
Vincent,    Count    George    Karolyi    and 
John   Lund.     The  party  are  guests  of 
our  Government,  and  will  be  taken  on 
a  tour  through  the  country,  beginning 
at  West  Point  and  extending  as  far  as 
Colorado.     Six  days  will  be  spent  at  St. 
Louis,  where  the  Congress  will  discuss 
such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  Laws  of  war. 

2.  The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 

3.  Immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  dur- 
ing war. 

4.  Bombardment  of  towns,  ports,  villages. 

5.  Limitation  of  armaments. 

6.  Forcible  collection  of  unadjudged  claims 
against  a  nation. 

7.  The  execution  of  arbitration  treaties. 

8.  The   termination   of   the   Russo-Japanese 
war. 

It  is  hoped  that  such  an  effect  may  be 
made  upon  the  American  public  that  the 
United  States  may  be  brought  into  the 
family  of  nations  now  bound  together 
by  treaties  of  arbitration.  The  English 
members  started  many  years  ago  with  the 
intention  of  securing  a  treaty  with  this 
country,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  meantime  treaties  have  been 
arranged  without  difficulty  with  France, 
Germany  and  Japan,  while  our  country 
still  holds  out  against  the  movement.  Mr. 
Cremer,  the  carpenter  statesman,  who 
holds  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  peace,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  founding  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary union : 
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"  It  grew  out  of  the  effort  that  was  made 
in  1887  to  initiate  a  treaty  of  arbitration  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  I 
had  formulated  the  memorial  briefly,  referring 
to  the  manifestations  in  the  American  Con- 
gress of  a  sentiment  favorable  to  such  a  treaty. 
I  secured  234  signatures  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  subsequently  was  one  of  twelve 
members  who  brought  the  memorial  to  Wash- 
ington. It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year 
that  the  union  was  organized  with  40  members, 
and  the  year  following  there  were  no  mem- 
bers present  at  the  meeting  in  Paris.  Tho  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  suggested 
the  organization,  is  yet  unaccomplished,  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  may  soon  secure  it." 

It  was  decided,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  M.  Cochery,  the  French  deputy,  to  ask 
the  Powers  signatory  to  The  Hague  con- 
vention to  intervene  in  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese War.  President  Roosevelt  will  be 
asked  to  call  a  second  session  of  The 
Hague  Convention  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  Congress  of  Nations 
to  supplement  The  Hague  Court,  with 
definite  and  original  powers  over  certain 
international  questions. 


The  Settlement 
of  the  Strikes 


Of  the  three  great  labor 
strikes    which    have    dis- 
turbed     the      industrial 
peace  of  our  great  cities,  two,  the  Subway 
and  the  meat  strike,  have  come  to  a  close, 
and  the  third,  in  the  building  trades,  is 
probably  near  to  its  conclusion.     In  the 
Subway  difficulty,  the  employees,  or  rather 
those  who  took  up  arms  in  their  defense, 
have  won  imi)ortant  concessions  ;  in  the 
packing  house  industry,  on  the  contrary, 
the  men  go  back  to  such  jobs  as  are  left 
to  them  on   no    better    conditions    than 
when  they  left.    In  the  matter  of  the  New 
York  Subway  a  strike  was  threatened  by 
the  motormen  of  the  elevated  roads  be- 
cause   the    Interborough    Kapid     Transit 
Company  had  engaged  motormen  for  the 
Subway,  soon  to  be  opened,  at  the  rate  of 
$3.ocj  for  a  ten-hour  day.     The  elevated 
motormen  have  secured  $3.50  and  a  nine- 
hour  day,  and   feared   that  if  the  lower 
wage  rate  were  paid  to  the  fuen   tnider- 
gr<iiuid  trained  to  tlu*  saiMt-  work  it  would 
I)'    used  a.s  a  weapon  to  lower  their  own 
w.igrs.      Since  rlertricitv   is   likelv    to  he 
Rubstitiited  for  steam  in  all  train^  enter- 
ing the  city,  it  was  considere<|  important 
that  wagrs  should  he  kept  to  the  sarne 
»tandnr<U    as    for    locomotive    enpinecri. 


The  Interborough  Company  finally  con- 
sented to  a  compromise  of  granting  $3.50 
a  day  for  ten  hours'  work,  and  a  three 
years'    agreement    to    that    effect    was 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  on 
one  side  and  the  delegates  of  the  Brother- 
hoods   of    Locomotive    Engineers    and 
Firemen  and  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  Railway  and  Electric  Em- 
ployees on  the  other.    No  strike  shall  be 
called  during  the  three-year  period  on 
the  Subway  on  account  of  questions  of 
time  or  wages.     The  employees  of  the 
elevated  roads  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  filling  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  places  on 
the  new   subway.     The   demand  of  the 
men  for  a  relaxation  of  the  physical  ex- 
amination was  refused.    Regular  practice 
trains  are  now  running  on  the  Subway, 
but  it  will  not  be  opened  for  traffic  until 
about  October  ist. — In  spite  of  the  fact 
that   a   referendum   vote   of   the    Amal- 
gamated Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers'  As- 
sociation    in     Chicago,     Kansas     City, 
Omaha  and   St.   Louis   showed   a   large 
majority  of  the  members  were  willing  to 
continue  the  strike.   President   Donnelly 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  as- 
sociation decided  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  fight  longer  and  so  de- 
clared the  strike  off.     The  men  will  re- 
turn as  individuals,  and  no  agreements 
with  the  unions  will  be  made.     Skilled 
strikers  will  be  reinstated  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  without  displacing  such  of 
the  strike  breakers  as  choose  to  remain. 
Wages   will   remain   the  same  as  l)efore 
the   strike.      The    Allied    Trades,    which 
struck  in  support  of  the  butchers,  voted 
to  remain  out  until  better  terms  could  be 
secured,    bu^    President    P         "v    per- 
suaded them  of  the  uselessi  the  at 
tempt.      The    Brotherhood    of    Butcher 
Workmen  of  New  York  has  severed  its 
connection    with    the   national   ori""  '• 
tion  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  at 
ish  action  of  President  rK^nnelly  in  call- 
ing  a   second   strike   and     breaking    the 
agreement  which  he  luu!  nude  with  the 
packers  the  day  previous.     The  strike  In- 
volvfd   5^vo»>>  men  and  i>  '  to 
have  cost   the   men  about   ^  in 
wages  and  entaiird  a  Ims  .1                   ex 
pensr  ti>  the  p               of  lomr  >             ^xv 

The    MaclM  -    n!a<s 

of   I'itlsburg.  A   its    i 

Charleroi  on  a  noniic    m  Natii.  unct  Ihe 
oM  eniplovcfi  refviieil  lo  rrCiirn  on  the 
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company's  terms.  New  men  will  be  taken  risk  of  France  losing  her  position  as  pro- 

on  a  few  at  a  time  until  a  full  force  of  tector  of  the  Catholics  in  the  East  as  a 

about  2,300  is  secured.    The  men  will  be  sufficient  motive  to  prevent  the  separation 

housed  and  fed  inside  the  stockade  for  of    Church    and    State.       This    project 

protection. — B.    F.    Slagel,   alias   Robert  would,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  three 

Romaine,  a  negro  miner,  deported  from  measures  which  the  party  in  power  has 

Cripple  Creek,  who  was  arrested  in  To-  undertaken  to  carry  out,  the  reduction 

peka,  Kan.,  for  burglary,  confesses  to  of  military  service,  the  income  tax  and 

complicity  in  the  explosions  at  the  Vin-  old  age  pensions  for  workingmen.     He 

dicator  mine  and  the  Independence  sta-  was  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  con- 

tion  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  and  im-  cessions  in  the  interests  of  social  peace 

plicates  a  large  number  of  members  and  and  religious  liberty  in  order  to  effect  a 

officials  of  the  miners'  union.  mode  of  separation  satisfactory  to  both 

^  parties.      The  Osservatore  Romano,  the 
The  official  report  of  the  census  organ  of  the  Vatican,  states  in  reply  that 
France      of  1901  has  just  been  published,  the  Holy  See  has  always  scrupulously  ob- 
it gives  the  total  population  of  served  the  Concordat,   altho  it  has   re- 
the  country  as  38,961,945  and  shows  a  garded  it  as  quite  distinct  from  the  Or- 
gain  of  only  444,613  in  ten  years.     This  ganic  Articles- adopted  afterward  without 
is  about  one-third  less  than  the  gain  in  its  assent.     The  Holy  See  has  never  re- 
England,  Germany  and  Russia  for  the  fused    to    consider    the    candidates    for 
same   decade. — The   strike   of   the   mer-  bishops  proposed  by  the  French  Govern- 
chant  marine  at  Marseilles,  only  recently  ment  and  has  never  rejected  them  be- 
composed,  has  again  broken    out    on    a  cause  they  were  adherents  of  the  repub- 
more  extensive  scale,  and  is  likely  to  have  lie.     The  only  rejections  have  been  for 
a  serious  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  canonical  reasons,  as  is  permitted  by  the 
this  city,  the  principal  port  of  France.  Concordat.     The   Pope   has   always   in- 
Over  a  million  tons  of  shipping  are  tied  formed  the  French  Government  of  the 
up  on  the  docks  and  much  of  the  trade  reasons  for  such  rejections,  altho  it  was 
is     diverted,    perhaps    permanently,    to  under  no  obligation  to  do  so.    In  an  ad- 
Italian  and  Spanish  ports.    Genoa,  on  ac-  dress  to  1,500  French  pilgrims  the  Pope 
count  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  and  the  used  very  kindly   and  conciliatory   Ian- 
new  Simplon  Tunnel,  soon  to  be  opened,  gnage  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
has  now  the  advantage  of  its  rival  and  France  and  the  Vatican,  which  is  taken 
will  probably  secure  in  the  present  crisis  to  indicate  that  he  has  not  given  up  all 
a  commercial  supremacy  over  the  Medi-  hope  of  healing  the  breach.    The  Bishop 
terranean  hard  to  overcome.    The  strike  of  Dijon  and  the  Bishop  of  Laval,  who 
originated    in    a    revolt    of    the    sailors  were  summoned  before  the  Holy  Office 
against  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  pow-  to  answer  to  the  charges  of  improper  con- 
er  exerted  over  them  by  the  ship  officers,  duct,    the    former    accused    of    being    a 
There    has    been    much    rioting    in    the  Freemason   and   the   latter  of  immoral- 
streets,  which  the  troops  have  put  down  ity,    and    who    were    supported    by    the 
with  difficulty.   Over  80,000  persons  con-  French  Government  in  their  refusal  to 
nected  with  the  shipping  business  are  out  go  to  Rome,  both  went  to  Rome  privately 
of  employment. — In  a  speech  at  a  ban-  and  have  made  their  peace  with  the  Pope, 
quct    at     Auxerre,     the     Premier,     M.  The  charges  against    them    have    been 
Combes,  stated  frankly  his  intention  of  withdrawn,  and  they  have  been  appointed 
abolishing  the  Concordat.     He  regarded  bishops  in  partibiis,  with    their    salaries 
the  results  of  the  recent  municipal  and  paid  by  the  Vatican  instead  of  tlie  French 
departmental  elections  as  an  inrlorsement  Government, 
of  his  anti-clerical  policy,  and  he  declared  '^ 
that  he   would  continue  his   work   until  Turkish    ^"    official    report    from    Con- 
France  was  free  from  all  dependence  on  TrouWes   ^tantinople  states  that  the  Turk- 
foreign  religious  power.   For  thirty  years  ish    troops    are    held    in    check 
the  Koman  Church  had  audaciously  vio-  at   Van   in    Asiatic   Turkey  by  the   Ar- 
lated  the  Concordat.     It  had  now  openly  nicnian  insurgents,  who  advanced  within 
torn  it  up  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to  4(j<)  yards  of  the  P>cnch  Consulate.    The 
try  to  mend  it.    He  did  not  consider  the  people    of   Van    arc    finding   refuge    in 
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schools  and  convents.  Turkey  is  con-  British  Government  had  not  interfered 
sidering  the  mobihzation  of  the  Fourth  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  inter- 
Army  Corps  and  the  withdraw^al  of  nal  affairs  of  the  country,  and  had  rec- 
troops  from  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  sup-  ognized  the  continued  suzerainty  of 
press  the  insurrection. — The  American  China.  No  territory  is  annexed,  and 
Consul  at  Harput  wires  to  the  State  De-  the  British  had  merely  sought  to  se- 
partment  that  he  has  visited  Bitlis  and  cure  the  observance  of  the  treaty  of 
is  now  in  Mush.  The  district  of  Sasun  1890,  to  establish  trade  relations  be- 
is  tranquil — its  strategic  points  gar-  tween  India  and  Tibet,  and  to  insure 
risoned  by  infantry.  The  condition  of  that  Tibet  should  not  depart  from  her 
the  survivors  of  the  massacre  is  deplor-  traditional  policy  in  regard  to  political 
able.  They  are  absolutely  destitute,  but  relations  with  other  countries.  The 
would  attempt  to  rebuild  their  burned  Dalai  Lama  has  fled  into  Mongolia 
villages  with  a  little  Government  aid.  with  his  Russian  adviser,  Dorjieff, 
The  victims  of  the  massacre  number  where  a  party  is  said  to  be  rising  in  his 
3,500.  The  American  colony  at  Bitlis  support.  In  case  he  should  fail  to  re- 
is  in  no  apparent  danger. — In  the  Mush  establish  his  power  his  ancient  ecclesi- 
district  the  insurgents  maintain  a  guerrilla  astical  rival,  the  Tashi  Lama,  who  has 
warfare.  They  demand  certain  reforms  shown  himself  friendly  to  the  English, 
of  local  administration  before  disband-  is  likely  to  become  the  head  of  Church 
ing.  A  number  of  villages  have  been  and  State.  The  British  Mission  will 
plundered  and  burned,  many  persons  return  to  India  about  September  i6th 
have  been  killed  and  the  survivors  are  unless  delayed  by  the  flood  in  the  San 
in  extreme  need.  Another  massacre  is  po  River.  The  Tibetans  show  them- 
daily  dreaded  and  the  Armenians  do  not  selves  eager  to  sell  curiosities  and  art 
doubt  its  imminence.  Seventeen  thousand  treasures,  and  the  geographical  and 
of  the  people  are  starving,  and  only  a  archeological  results  of  the  expedition 
small  sum  has  as  yet  reached  the  Ameri-  will  unquestionably  be  of  value,  what- 
can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  ever  may  be  the  outcome  of  its  political 
Missions  at  Bitlis.  Much  more  is  needed  purposes, 
at  once,  as  the  prevailing  conditions  are  "^ 
like  those  in  Macedonia  a  year  ago.  A  Just  twenty-five  years 
mutmy  has  broken  out  among  the  Turk-  .*  T*^^  ago  the  late  Henry  M. 
ish  troops  marching  against  the  Alban-  **'**  *'  ^^^  Stanley  penetrated  the 
lans,  making  the  situation  in  Old  Servia  a  vast  region  about  the  great  lakes  of 
serious  problem.  Central  Africa.     Forty-eight  percent. 

_          "^  of  the  projected  **  Cape  to  Cairo  "  rail- 

The  Treaty      ^^^  British  expedition  into  way  is  alreadv  constructed,  part  of  it 

of  Lhasa       '^  '^^^^  }^^^  ^^  '^^t  attained  through  the  heart  of  "  Darkest  Africa." 

Its  object  in  the  estabhsh-  Trains  run  from  tlie  Mediterranean  to 
ment  of  treaty  relations  with  the  Gov-  Assuan,  600  miles  up  the  Nile,  and  from 
ernment  at  Lhasa  after  eight  months  of  Wady  Haifa  to  Khartum,  the  present 
marching,    waiting   and    fighting    in    a  terminus.      From  Cape  Town  another 
region  which  by  nature  and  population  line  runs  via  Kimber!e^     ^*  ->  y  -           \ 
IS  the  most  inhospitable  on  the  globe.  Huluwayo  to  Victoria  1                             c 
On  September  7th  Colonel  Younghus-  of  1,000  miles.     Northward  from  Vic- 
band  entered  for  the  first  time  the  pal-  toria  Falls  a  road  is  being  construe-    ' 
ace  of  the  Grand  Lama  at  Totala.  and  to   lirukcn   Hill   Mines,  350  r";^--     ' 
signed     a     political     and     commercial  tant.     A  4oc>-mile  line' ispr. 
treaty.     Tibet  was  rt'presentrd  by  the  the  southern   extremity  of   Lake  Tan- 
Kegeiit   and   Councillors  and   the   Chi-  ganvika.     Of  the    \s\\^  miles   '            ' 
nese  Amban,  or  envoy.    The  treaty  was  tweeii     V'lctoria    Falls    and 
then  read  in  Tibetan,  but  the  I'lnglish  1,600  miles  form  a  water  route.  I  ;  ^ 
version   will  be  published  later  by  the  mi!.-s    rnu^t    be                  '    '        rail     S^» 
I'oreign    Ofliee    at    Simla.      Afterward  imlrs  between  \                            ...t'r.i,. 
Colonel   Vounghusband    made  a  short  Panganvika.      \\ 
addr          ill  which  he  eallrd  attention  to  1                                                  \rrth. 
*''♦■  '               '"""  "^  ''"•  d.Mii.in.L  mi. I,-    Thr  1  ..,    ..i.^,,  i„.,.   i.,   ti,,    ,vMur   ^^•,••'  ^   (,»  fc 
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the  inconvenient  transfers  from  boat  to  mated  at  25,000.    The  Japanese  official 

train  but  that  will  be  doubtless  a  tern-  report  gives  the  number  of  killed  and 

porary    trouble.      The    dream    of    the  wounded  on  their  side  between  August 

African  explorer  will  be  realized,  and  26th  and  September  3d  as   I7,539»  in- 

the  whistle  of  the  train  will  be  heard  eluding    136   officers   killed     and     404 

from  Cairo  to  Cape  Town.     A  right  of  wounded.    The  army  on  the  left,  under 

way  will  have  to  be  secured  from  Ger-  General  Oku,  which  made  the  attack 

many  but  the  value  of  the  line  to  Ge;-  on  the  Russian  center  on  the  railroad, 

man  residents  will  probably  insure  the  suffered     most    severely,    losing   7,691 

grant      The  map  of  Africa  is  rapidlv  men.     The  right,  under  General  Kuro- 

changing  before  our  eyes.  ki,   lost  4,866,   and   the   center,   under 

^  General  Nodzu,  4,992.     The  Japanese 
After  their  defeat  at  Liao-  buried  3,000  Russians  on  the  field  of 
The  Russian     ^           ^^^     Russians    re-  battle.        The     number     of     Russian 
Retreat         treated    to    Mukden,    the  wounded  conveyed  to  Mukden  is  given 
ancient  capital  of  Manchuria,  as  rapid-  ^t  12,300.    The  town  of  Liao- Yang  and 
ly  as  the  muddy  roads  would  permit,  most  of  the  stores  were  destroyed  by 
The  Japanese  pursued  closely  and  there  fire  before  the  Japanese  entered  in  the 
was  continuous  fighting  with  the  rear  morning  of  September  7th.     The  Jap- 
guard.     The  main  Japanese  army,  un-  anese  officers  were  unable  to  restrain  their 
der    General    Kuroki,    however,    after  men  after  their  six  days    fighting,  and 
taking  the  coal  mines  of  Yentai,  moved  there    was    much    looting   of    Chinese 
north  parallel  with  the  Russian  line  of  ^^ops,  especially  those  in  which  Rus- 
march  and  about  27  miles  east  of  the  sian   goods   were   found       The    corre- 
railroad.     On  the  other  side   General  spondent  of  the  London  Times  says  that 
Oku's  force,  about  20  miles  west  of  the  the   battle   of   Liao- Yang  was   fought 
railroad,   kept   up   with   the   Russians,  without  much   strategy,  but  with  the 
Neither  wing  was  able  to  cut  off  a  por-  utmost  bravery  on  both  sides : 
tion  of  the  retreating  column  or  to  cap-  "  I    am    satisfied   that    Oku   commands   the 
ture    artillery    or~^  locomotives.       The  finest  infantry  in  the  world.    I  do  not  believe 
heaviest  rainstorms  of  the  season   im-  that  any  other  army  could  in  five  days  deliver 
peded  the  operations  on  both  sides,  and  ^^^^t  unsuccessful  infantry  assaults  agamst  in- 
entailed  the  greatest  hardships  on  the  trenchments  and  still  persevere, 
troops.      The    artillery    was    dragged  The  cavalry  took  no  noticeable  part  in 
through  the  mud  by  long  lines  of  horses  the  campaign.     All  the  critics  agree  in 
and    oxen.      The    Hun    River,    before  praising   General    Kuropatkin    for   his 
Mukden,  overflowed  its  banks  and  the  success  in  extricating  his  defeated  army 
Chinese  boats  navigated  the  streets  of  from  an  enemy  of  superior  force,  which 
that  city.     Headquarters  have  been  es-  had   nearjy  surrounded   it,  and   in   re- 
tablished   at  Tie-Ling    (Tie   Pass),  to  moving  so  large  a  part  of  the  guns, 
which   place  the  wounded,  the  stores  stores  and  wounded  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  many  of  the  troops  have  been  con-  in   spite  of   th^  bad   condition  of  the 
veyed,  so  it  is  doubtful  if  General  Kuro-  roads  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  men. 
patkin,   unless   too    hotly    pressed    by  The  superior  mobility  of  the  Japanese 
Field    Marshal    Oyama,    will    make   a  is  thought  to  be  largely  due  to  the  divi- 
stand   at   Mukden.      Tic-Ling   is   pro-  sion  of  the  troops  into  three  distinct 
tected  from  attack  from  the  south  by  armies ;  the  Russians  have  taken  a  les- 
the  Liao  River,  as  Mukden   is  by  the  son  from  their  enemies  in  this,  and  will 
Hun  River,  but  the  former  has  stronger  divide  the  army  into  two  parts,  both 
natural  defenses.     Altho  the  number  of  under  the  general  command  of  Kuro- 
men    engaged    in    the   battle   of    Liao-  patkin,  but  with  General  Linevitch  and 
Yang  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  General  Baron   Kaulbars,  respectively, 
battle  of  which  we  have  reliable  infor-  in  charge  of  the  two  armies.     General 
mation,  the  loss  docs  not  appear  to  have  Kaulbars  will  go  out  with  the  two  army 
been  so  great  as  in  several  engagements  corps   now  organizing  in   the  govern- 
of  recent  times,      'ihe  Russian   hxss  is  ments   of    Kazan,    Odessa,    Vilna   and 
not  exactly  known,  but  is  roughly  esti-  Kicff.     General  Linevitch  has  been  or- 
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dered  by  telegraph  from  Vladivostok 
to  Mukden.  —  Nothing  definite  is 
known  in  regard  to  Port  Arthur,  tho 
there  are  the  usual  rumors  of  repeated 
assaults  and  great  slaughters,  coming 
via  Che-Foo.  The  Baltic  fleet  of  forty 
vessels  is  again  reported  to  have  started 
for  the  Far  East. — The  converted 
cruiser  ''  Lena,"  direct  from  Vladivo- 
stok, has  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 
Captain   Benlinsky,   in   command,   states 


that  he  came  in  response  to  an  urgent 
request  from  the  Russian  Consul-Gen- 
eral  at  San  Francisco  that  a  war  ves- 
sel be  sent  to  that  port.  According  to 
the  captain  her  boilers  are  so  defec- 
tive as  to  make  the  vessel  practically 
helpless,  and  she  will  be  dismantled 
and  repaired,  which  will  probably  re- 
quire a  month.  This  raises  the  same 
questions  as  the  Che-Foo  and  Shang- 
hai incidents  in  regard  to  neutral  ports. 


M«|i  of  thr  fiMiiitry  trirmigh   wtit<  h  tha  IttiMlana  havM   re(i««t»t|    fi  ••u    l.lttu  YlM    !«•    Uu^iWa    »»4    TW 
l<llig,    fnlloWMd    i*y    (ti«   Jaiiaii>«n.    Mrlm    aro    iiot    fftr  tvutii   ..f    \l  .^.Uu 


On    the     Enjoyment    of   Things    One 

Does   Not  Have 

BY  FREDERICK  SMITH 

I  HAVE  long  looked  forward  to  the  My  garden  is  a  case  in  point.  Altho 
pleasure  of  some  day  writing  upon  I  have  no  fee  simple,  the  inclosure  is  very 
the  enjoyment  of  gardens.  That  real  to  me.  It  is  of  an  inviting  small- 
would  come,  of  course,  when  I  had  a  ness,  a  green  jewel  in  a  gray  town.  Upon 
garden  of  my  own,  in  which  to  employ  one  side  is  a  little  gabled  house,  with 
the  morning  hours  planting  and  water-  broad  windows  opening  from  the  break- 
ing, and  the  evening  with  some  con-  fast  room  and  the  library,  and  on  the 
genial  book  or  friend.  In  the  mean-  three  outer  sides  are  high  stone  walls, 
time,  while  waiting  on  experience,  I  have,  with  ivy  and  climbing  roses.  The  walls 
in  a  measure,  anticipated  my  garden  shut  it  off  from  the  common  view  and 
days, — have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  plan  insure  greater  quiet,  so  that  those  who 
my  essay  and  decide  what  happenings  I  come  into  it  value  it  the  more,  and  to  its 
shall  chronicle,  what  advice  give,  and  owner  it  is  more  truly  a  part  of  his 
with  what  words  I  shall  endeavor  to  en-  home. 

tice  others  to  garden  joys.  But  the  other  Neither  long  drought  nor  continued 
night,  while  I  was  about  this  delectable  rain  affects  it.  There  are  always  just 
business,  it  suddenly  came  to  me  that  I  the  right  number  of  flowering  plants,  and 
might  never  have  a  garden,  and  never,  just  enough  intrusive  weeds  to  save  it 
therefore,  be  fully  competent  to  write  of  from  annoying  perfection.  The  broad- 
one.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  this  thought  leaved  chestnut  casts  its  shade  precisely 
staggered  me  than  I  was  solaced  by  an-  over  the  bench  I  like  to  sit  on :  the  little 
other  and  more  cheerful :  it  was  that  a  tish-pool  nearby  is  clean  and  freshly  cool, 
man  may  very  wisely  and  honestly  enjoy  Besides  the  plants  I  have  mentioned, 
and  profit  by  many  things  which  he  does  there  is  an  apple  tree,  which  I  like  best 
not  possess,  and,  indeed,  be  quite  capable  in  pink  and  white  blossom.  The  little 
of  pointing  out  their  delights  to  others.  peach  is  oftenest  laden  with  round  and 
In  a  moment  of  cynicism  I  was  moved  bloomy  fruit.  The  flowers  change  con- 
to  say  that  the  one  who  does  not  have  stantly  with  small  regard  to  season,  and 
things  is  best  fitted  to  tell  of  their  pleas-  on  any  day  of  the  year  you  may  find  daf- 
ures — whether  he  speak  of  gardens,  or  of  fodils  and  violets,  hollyhocks  and  hya- 
books,  or  travel,  or  a  wife ;  for  real  gar-  cinths,  pansies  and  Canterbury  bells,  fox- 
dens  will  grow  weeds,  books  are  more  glove  and  mignonette — and  roses,  always 
than  often  a  nuisance,  and  wives  have  roses ;  those  upon  trees  and  those  upon 
an  unpleasant  habit  of  finding  out  a  little  bushes,  deep  red  and  lady's  pink, 
man's  faults.  But  I  would  not  willingly  pure  white  and  pale  yellow, 
pose  for  a  cynic;  and,  after  all,  the  (le-  The  garden  is  of  a  just  formality; 
gree  of  ability  to  communicate  pleasure  neither  too  stiffly  laid  out  as  to  paths  and 
is  beside  the  question.  What  I  wish  to  plots,  nor  yet  a  place  without  metes  and 
prove  is,  that  to  enjoy  what  one  has  not  bounds,  where  grass  encroaches  on  beds, 
is  part  of  the  plain  wisdom  of  life;  and  and  flowers  riot  over  walks;  but  all  in 
further,  that  one  who  earnestly  sets  about  a  nice  harmony  to  please  the  careful  eye. 
such  enjoyment  may  possess  more  of  the  In  such  a  garden  one  may  liave  many 
world  than  is,  at  first,  supposed.  full  hours.     After  pottering  about  in  an 
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old  coat  among  my  plants,  I  like  best  to 
sit  under  the  chestnut  and  read  aloud  to 
my  companion,  from  a  book  of  verses, 
say  Dobson,  who  is  an  admirable  garden 
poet,  disposing  sundials  and  box  hedges 
and  rose  trees  with  rare  discrimination, 
and  introducing  you  to  pretty  young 
ladies  in  lawn  and  lilac,  or  to  genial  old 
country  gentlemen  with  cultivated  tastes 
in  tobacco  and  books.  But  that  is  only 
for  a  beginning.  I  oftener  choose  fur- 
ther back  and  read  Marvel,  or  Cowley,  or 
Randolph,  or  Goldsmith ;  and  if  you  have 
any  of  these  with  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Abbey  and  Mr.  Parsons  you  have  an 
excellent  garden  book. 

He  would  be  a  dull  man  who,  finding 
me  among  my  flowers  and  in  such  com- 
pany, would  tell  me  that  I  know  nothing 
of  garden  delights. 

It  is  in  much  the  same  spirit  that  I  talk 
of  my  library,  for  so  I  possess  and  enjoy 
it.  I  have  not  twenty  books  to  my  hand 
now,  yet  you  could  do  worse  than  pat- 
tern your  library  after  mine.  I  have 
already  said  that  its  broad,  small-paned 
windows  open  on  the  garden,  thus  as- 
suring one  a  good  outlook  on  pleasing 
tranquillity.  The  room  is  long  and  low 
and  beamed  across.  There  is  a  fire- 
place, but  we  do  not  depend  on  that  for 
heat — there  is  a  proper  furnace  under 
the  house.  The  open  fire  is  to  warm 
and  brighten  the  imagination,  to  toast 
one's  shins  and  one's  wits  before  in  the 
early  spring  or  the  late  autumn. 

The  bookcases  go  to  a  man's  hight  on 
the  walls,  and  many  a  night  have  I  spent 
choosing  their  contents.  I  invariably 
begin  by  taking  to  luncheon  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  employed  in  an  uptown 
book  store,  and  who  is  my  final  authority 
on  such  matters.  Over  a  bottle  of  red 
Burgundy — the  best  wine  above  which 
to  talk  about  hooks — he  sets  down  the 
volumes  I  ought  to  have,  and  I  add  those 
I  really  want.  This  order  I  turn  over  to 
him  to  fill.  In  a  fortnight,  I  unload  the 
boxes.  For  convention's  sake,  and  the 
children's,  you  can  »lepend  upon  it  there 
are  Dickens  and  Balzac  and  Macaulay 
and  (lihbon,  for  tho  I  do  not  rush  at  any 
of  these  nowadays  in  my  reading,  there 
is  no  knowing  when  one  may  wish  to 
freshrn  one'n  memory  ah<iut  a  saying  of 
Mrs.  damn,  or  a  d<")inj^  of  one  of  the 
Ca:"*ar!*.  I'or  similar  rrav^ns  there  arc 
Shakr^pearr     .md     thr     •»ld     dramatists, 


Spenser  and  Browning,  after  their  kind, 
Montaigne  and  Hazlitt,  after  their  kind. 
Altho  I  am  not  a  collector,  even  a  man 
of  modest  means  must  have  a  few  choice- 
ly bound  books  to  remind  him  that  such 
things  should  be;  so  there  is  a  volume 
from  the  Doves'  Bindery  that  will  please 
a  connoisseur,  and  a  strong  and  beautiful 
book   from  the  hands  of  Roger  Payne. 

The  volumes  that  will  be  thumb-worn 
are  fewer.  I  insist  on  a  copy  of  "  The 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,"  where 
I  can  pocket  it  at  any  moment.  I  want 
my  old  student's  edition  of  Wordsworth 
at  hand's  reach ;  and  I  shall  have  Robert 
HerriCk  and  George  Herbert  and  Hein- 
rich  Heine  together  on  a  near  shelf. 
Stevenson  and  Thoreau  will  be  on  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Henry  James — I  may  as 
well  own  to  a  penchant  for  modems ; — 
and  so  will  Andre  Theuriet  and  Daudet. 
and  their  compatriots  who  w  rite  with  the 
words  of  men  and  angels.  All  of  these 
you  may  see,  not  to  mention  a  half  dozen 
volumes  in  whatever  binding  I  can  get 
them  from  my  own  pen. 

Is  not  this  a  room  to  take  comfort  in? 
It  has  pictures  upon  the  walls — land- 
scapes showing  wet  meadows,  and  wind- 
ing roads  on  breezy  lands.  There  are 
a  few  bronzes  and  white  statues.  But 
mostly  you  will  see  around  the  spoils  of 
my  extensive  travels.  He  who  knows 
how  to  enjoy  what  he  does  not  have  neeil 
not  stay  at  home.  So,  when  I  am  tireil 
of  a  quiet  life,  I  go  wandering.  In  m\ 
time  I  have  been  a  student  at  the  great 
universities,  have  fought  duels  at  Jena, 
rowed  in  the  eights  at  Oxfor'  •"  !  put 
through  many  a  night  in  the  v  s  of 

the  Latin  Quarter.  I  have  made  a  canoe 
tri[)  down  the  Daimbe  and  over  the  fire- 
place in  the  library  is  the  paddle  to  re- 
mind me  of  it  There,  on  the  table,  is  a 
small  earthen  jug  that  I  connect  with 
a  blue -eyed  girl  in  a  coast  town  oi 
Sweden ;  there  is  a  lasso  from  my  wiKi 
life  on  the  plains;  a  skyblue  turquoise 
bought  of  a  m«-  '  t  at  Itpthftn;  a 
i^reen  jade  ginl    !  i   ihrnete  temple 

and  the  ears  of  a  man-eating  tiger  that  I 
s\u^^  after  he  hati  killed  thre«  of  nvv  m 
teiulant^   anil   as   he   was   m   the   act   v«f 
springing    u|K)n    mr       Truly,   there    -irr 
no  limits  to  my  aiul  1  mi. 

tell  of  m(»re  ^ 
mv  mission  w 
when    he    preachftt  fhr  ••fofnl  cr\i* 
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throughout  France ;  or  how,  later,  I  was  But   most   often   she   is  a   fine   calm- 

with  Captain   Kidd  when  he  murdered  faced    woman,    with    brown,    smoothly 

William  Moore.  parted  hair  and  shining  eyes.     Whether 

On  my  more  sedate  wanderings  I  am  I  see  her  in  the  simpler  frocks  of  our 
not  alone,  nor,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  village,  or  in  the  city  in  the  splendor  of 
do  I  lack  companionship  on  my  small  an  evening  gown,  I  think  she  is  the  fair- 
estate.  Often  among  the  flowers,  or  by  est  of  mortals.  But  I  like  her  best  op- 
the  winter  fire,  or  walking  with  me  under  posite  me  at  the  breakfast  table,  where 
the  quiet  stars  I  see  a  woman.  In  her  I  can  see  her  white  hands  managing 
presence  the  garden  blossoms  more  abun-  among  the  cups.  I  fancy  that  my  coffee 
dantly,  the  blaze  is  more  kindly  and  the  is  never  so  right  as  when  she  prepares 
stars  seem  to  give  an  added  benison.  it.     Indeed,  in  every  way  I  insist  she  is 

In  a  position  somewhat  similar  to  mine  an  admirable  cook.     She  soothes  me  in 

the  poet    Cowley    expressed  a  wish  for  sickness,  and  counsels  me  in  health.   She 

"  a  mistress  moderately  fair."    I  am  for  loves  the  old  books  that  I  love ;  she  has 

no  such  half  measures.     "  Whoe'er  she  been  with  me  on  many  journeys, 

be,  that  not  impossible  she  "  is  the  fair-  It  is  when  I  am  with  her  in  the  garden 

est  among  women,  a  rose  in  Sharon.  at  home  that  I  see  the  others — those  two 

And  yet — in  a  way  not  strange  to  men  small  persons  who  are  knit  so  closely  to 

— the  woman  who  sits  in  my  garden  or  my  life ;  who  try  me  with  hard  questions, 

who  goes  over  the  world  with  me  is  not  yet  who  believe  my  every  word.     I  am 

always  the  same.    She  has  protean  quali-  glad    when    they    come    in    ruddy-faced 

ties.     Sometimes  she  has  the  blue  eyes,  from  play ;  I  am  proud  when  their  mother 

the  braided  yellow  hair  and  the  quaint  sends  them  admonishingly  to  school,  and 

sweetness  of  expression  that  I  knew  in  I  am  in  a  cold  terror  if  one  of  them  has 

that  northern  girl  long  ago ;  and  I  see  an  unaccountable  cough.     They  scarcely 

her   sewing  in  a  broad   sunny   window  know  good  from  bad,  yet  much  of  the 

and  smiling  up  at  me  as  I  enter.     Some-  small  goodness  I  have  I  feel  that  I  owe 

times  she  is  slender  and  dark  haired,  and  to  them.    Their  hands  are  weak,  but  they 

as  we  sit  before  the  fire  on  a  stormy  night  have  more  than  once  lifted  me  over  hard 

I  can  hear  her  soft  voice  linger  over  the  places.    Finally,  it  is  for  them  that  I  cul- 

lines  of  some  old  poem  till  the   world  tivate  my  garden. 

turns  back  a  thousand  years  and  gentle  In  a  like  manner  I  might  go  on  to  tell 
knights  and  fair  ladies  and  terrible  of  the  friends  whom  I  enjoy  in  my  soli- 
dragons  come  into  the  little  scene.  Or  tude;  of  the  gardener  in  his  old  brown 
else  she  is  strong-limbed  and  brown  of  coat;  of  the  chum  of  my  youth  who 
cheek,  and  we  two  are  together  on  a  wide  comes  to  sit  under  the  chestnut  and  dis- 
moor,  the  wind  beating  in  our  faces,  a  cuss  the  past ;  of  the  man  of  science  who 
road  winding  over  the  hills  before  us,  and  hunts  with  me  ;  of  the  painter  who  some- 
the  joy  of  life  high  in  our  hearts.  times  honors  my  garden  by  making  pic- 

Sometimcs — but  more  and  more  rare-  tnres  of  it ;  of  the  vicar — I  am  a  good 

ly,  and   never  in   my  garden — she  is  a  American,  but  I  never  could  get  on  with 

woman    opulent  in  beauty,  with  red  lips  a  minister,  I  insist  on  a  vicar  in  a  clerical 

and  a  bosom  white  above  her  low  bodice ;  waistcoat — and,  last,  of  the  ladies  of  the 

on  her  hands  are  many  jewels  and  these  village  who  frequently  take  tea  with  us. 

match   the   flash   in   her  dark   eyes.      In  I  say,  I  might  go  on,  but  I  trust  I  have 

those   eyes   there   is   a  challenge   as   she  detailed  enough  to  show  that  tho  I  am 

lights  her  cigaret  at  mine ;  her  voice,  as  not  a  rich  man  in  any  way,  I  do  not  lack 

it  lilts  in  a  French  song,  is  an  invitation  ;  property,  or  experience,  or  companions, 

and  as  she  rests  her  hand  on  my  shoulder  and   I  am  prepared  to  maintain  against 

lier  presence  is  like  poppies.  any  that  the  Jifc  in  our  house  is  of  the 

And  then  again  I  sec  her  on  a  stage,  a  fullest  and  happiest, 

girl  radiant  and  winning,  holding  multi-  So  T  holcl  that  tho  I  never  have  a  gar- 

tudes  by  her  rich  voice,  her  expressive  den  or  a  wife,  T  shall  at  least  have  known 

gesture  and  her  pervading  charm ;  ad-  something  of  them.     And  if  I,  why  not 

mired  by  all,  courted  by  many,  yet  keep-  many  others?     The  whole  secret  of  the 

ing  safe  in  her  heart  her  rarest  smile  for  enjoyment     of     things     one     does     not 

me.  have  is  to  allow   the   mind  to  dwell  on 
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them  as  if  they  were  at  hand,  instead  of, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  thinking  of  them 
merely  to  lament  their  absence.  To  pic- 
ture what  one  might  have  had  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  regrets,  but  to  inclose 
a  garden  of  which  one  assumes  himself 
the  real  possessor  is  to  taste  many  true 
joys.  He  is  a  poor  fellow,  indeed,  who 
has  not  some  fleeting  visions ;  to  cherish 
them  and  build  upon  them  means,  in  the 
end,  great  gain. 

And  certainly  it  is  neither  wrong  nor 
unwise  to  build  air-castles.  A  little 
dreaming  does  not  prevent  doing.  It  is 
rather  a  delight  and  a  stimulus.  The 
world's  effective  men  have  been  dream- 
ers. One  who  dreams  of  gardens,  or  of 
beautiful  lands,  or  of  friendships  with 
good  people,  is  not  necessarily  an  idler  or 
foredoomed  to  failure.  If  he  does  not 
acquire  or  know,  he  is  bound  to  be  more 
lively  about  his  common  business,  to  be 
happier  himself,  and  a  source  of  greater 
hapi)iness  to  the  world  about  him.  And 
further,  cnie  who  honestlv  enjoys  things 
which  he  has  not,  will  not  be  so  reidy 
wron^''lv  to  covet  similar  things  when  he 
sees  them  in  the  hands  of  his  neighbors. 
Thev  may  hive  houses  and  horst-s.  but 
he  also  can  boast  of  possessions. 

liut  there  is  another  and  a  deei)er  rea- 
son for  this  same  enjoN  inent  of  the  things 
we  do  not  have.  I^'or  better  or  for  worse, 
mnn  should  i)ossess  the  world  and  know 
all  its  sides.  The  garden  once  had  will 
never  be  (|uite  as  he  has  pictured  it.  nor 
the  wife  fair  in  tlit*  ways  he  has  imag- 
ined ;  yet  it  is  well  for  hitu  to  accjuire 
both.  The  real  garden  will  h  ive  unex- 
pected ccjmpensations   for   its   lirks.  and 


he  will  grow  in  proportion  as  he  has  to 
rise  to  meet  its  deficiencies ;  the  real  wife 
will  be  fine  as  he  had  riot  thought  of  her, 
and  as  he  learns  to  renounce  and  readjust 
for  her  sake  he  will  be  the  more  a  man. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  this  joyous  con- 
templation of  things  not  at  hand,  this 
anticipatory  possession  which  I  have  sug- 
gested, leads,  in  many  cases,  straight  to 
real  proprietorship.  **  If  a  man  thinks 
a  thousand  dollars  hard  enough,  he  will 
be  found  to  have  a  thousand  dolllars," 
says  Thoreau.  The  phrase  contains  a 
fine  truth.  We  may  take  dollars  as  sym- 
bolizing both  the  material  and  spiritual; 
if  a  man  thinks  gardens,  or  health,  or 
knowledge,  or  the  love  of  a  good  woman, 
and  thinks  them  hard  enough,  that  will 
go  far  toward  making  them  his.  Some- 
how the  mind  reaches  out  and  acquires 
the  things  it  dwells  on ;  somehow  the 
world  bends  itself  to  us  as  we  assume 
that  it  is  ours ;  as  we  pipe  to  it  so  will  it 
dance,  as  we  mourn  so  must  we  expect 
lamenting. 

The  wise  man,  therefore,  jXKSsesses 
himself  in  fancy  and  looks  forward  con- 
fidently to  fact.  He  may  stroll  in 
green  gardens  and  hear  the  nightingale 
at  any  hour  of  the  night :  some  day  a 
blue-biril  will  build  in  his  apple  tree.  If 
he  likes  adventure,  he  may  draw  a  sword 
with  (iustavus  Adolphrs.  attack  an  alp 
with  Whymper,  or  flirt  with  Ninon  de 
rKnclt>s;  some  day  he  will  climb  Snow- 
don  and  drink  tea  with  a  duchess — at  a 
bazaar.  Even  a  crusty  bachelor  max 
keep  board  with  the  Queen  of  Slulwi. 
"lul.  in  the  end.  get  what  i-'  Ur  Inttrr  !.>r 
him.  a  quiet  wife. 

Nkw    Vomk  Cit*. 


^'And    God-Spccd    Her    Home'' 

BY  LOUISE  DUNHAM  GOLlXibKRRY 


IIkkk  wIutc  tlu*  trrimiloiH  shadows   t'ull, 
Stiii^hiiu'  aiitl  nIi.hIdw,  (itMrH  hfaiitiful  pall, 
Lay   hrr  i|(»wii   softly     «»li,    fair,    fair 
i.ilict  III  liaml  nf  lifr,  ntainU'^^ly   wliitt- , 
VVIiitr  wa^  tlir  lovr  kcrpiiig  hrart  that  ilir  kiare. 
Lilici  III  liaiitl  tif  hrr,   fair  with  tin-   lair 
KiHH  tier  and  (ioil  n|>r(-«|  her  home 


(ira»»r«  aHaII  o'er  hrr  grow  tiUmily  toft 
Kain(lr(i|>«  %hm\\  whi«|>rr  her.  bir«l«  wiiig 

WiiiK  hrr    .     '  '  '  ^ 

WihtU  III 
Sur»'  ««Mt|i  41' 


W4aNliiu»i>«.  !• 
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A  New  North   Pole  Expedition 

BY  CHARLES  BENARD 

[M.  Charles  lienard.  who  was  bom  some  thirty-six  years  ago,  is  an  officer  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  French  Navy.  He  is  also  President  of  the  Oceanographic  Society  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  International  Naval  Asso- 
ciation and  ijeneral  Secretary  of  the  Southwestern  Branch  of  the  French  Maritime 
League.  He  is  the  learned  originator  of  the  remarkable  scheme  described  below,  which 
has  received  the  formal  approval  of  many  of  the  leading  men  of  science  of  France. — 
Editob.I 

THE  Arctic  regions  are  occupied  by  Strait,  Smith  Sound  and  the  grand  gate- 

a  deep   maritime  basin   in   which  way  lying  between  Greenland  and  Nor- 

the  ice,  with   which  it  is  almost  way. 

wholly  covered,  floats  about  at  the  mercy  But  there  is  another  factor  in  the  prob- 

of  the  winds  and  currents.   The  extreme-  lem   of   considerable   importance,   whose 


chaklp:k  hknari) 


ly  abundant  supply  of  water  ])ourc(l  out 
into  this  basin  by  the  great  rivers  of 
Northern  Russia,  Siberia  and  North 
America,  and  the  snowfall  on  the  ice- 
berg glaciers,  adds  an  appreciable  sup- 
plementary weight  {()  the  sea  surface 
and  raises  the;  general  level  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  which  suffices  to  produce  an  ex- 
pansive movement  that  seeks  an  outlet 
through  the  natural  channels  of  IWhring 


influence  is  ])ermanent  and  truly  wonder- 
ful. This,  added  to  the  ones  already 
mentioned,  ])roduces  in  the  Arctic  basin 
a  general  circulation  of  the  whole  mass 
of  water  and  ice.  1  refer  to  the  in-pour- 
ing of  the  warm  ecjuatorial  waters  accu- 
mulated by  the  trade  winds  in  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico,  carried  by  the  (iulf  Stream 
along  the  luiropean  coasts  and  then 
pushed  on  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  the 
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dominant  southwest  winds  of  the  North 
Atlantic. 

These  waters  pass  between  Iceland  and 
Norway,  which  they  free  from  ice 
throughout  the  whole  summer,  then  pene- 
trate into  Barents  Sea,  breaking  up  the  ice 
there,  thus  making  it  possible  for  ships 
to  sail  quite  easily  along  the  western 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla  and  reach  the 
southern  part  of  the  Francis  Joseph 
Archipelago.  These  same  waters  free 
the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  which  are 
thus  opened  each  year  quite  early  to  the 
whalers,  explorers  and  hunters. 

This  fresh  in-flow  of  salt  water,  which 
mingles  with  the  fluvial  in-flow  already 
mentioned,  produces  in  the  regions  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  New  Siberia 
Archipelago  a  vast  cold  clearing-out  cur- 
rent which  carries  before  it  all  the  frag- 
ments of  the  central  ice-fields,  forming 
thus  a  mighty  drift  toward  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland.  This  cold  current 
bears  along  on  its  surface  floes,  icefields, 
icebergs,  hummocks,  etc.,  and  wa<^hes  up 
along  this  coast  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier.  When  this  current  reaches  Cape 
Farewell  it  divides,  one  portion  descend- 
ing straight  toward  Newfoundland, 
while  the  other  follows  up  along  the  west 
coast  of  Greenland  and  goes  to  increase 
the  current  in  Baflin  Bay,  which  bears 
along  the  ice  drifts  of  Smith,  Jones  and 
Lancaster  Sounds  and  Hudson  Strait.  It 
is  this  last  mentioned  current  which  car- 
ries icebergs  even  down  to  the  latitude 
of  Naples,  and  its  power  plays  ?n  im- 
portant and  capricious  part  in  the  me- 
teorology of  Europe. 

Analogous  to  these  sea  currents,  but 
much  less  definite  because  more  difficult 
to  observe,  are  the  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere so  intimately  connected  with 
the  great  low  pressure  barometric  waves. 
The  jiroofs  of  these  facts  are  foui\d  in  the 
study  of  certain  normal  air  currents  in 
certain  constant  depressions  and  in  the 
physical  causes  which  produce  the  aurora 
l)orealis. 

What  are  the  laws  which  govern  these 
great  marine  and  aerial  streanjs?  What 
are,  each  month,  their  exact  zoticji  of  in 
fluence?  Such  are  the  parameters  of  the 
l*olar  (|nestIon  about  which  it  would  he 
most  nsrfnl  and  important  to  know  all 
that  in  possible. 

If  ratirvnal  sriefitifir  explorations  wffr 


to  be  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
Polar  sphere,  the  limits  and  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Polar  basin  could  be  deter- 
mined in  a  precise  manner  and  the  static 
principles  of  the  hydro-meteorological 
problem  would  be  settled.  We  would,  in 
a  word,  understand  the  basin  into  which 
are  carried  and  where  disappear,  as  in  a 
moderator,  the  excesses  of  temperature 
of  the  equatorial  and  tropical  waters  and 
the  accumulations  of  cold  of  the  ice- 
fields. There  would  be  left  for  us  to 
determine  only  variable  dynamic  influ- 
ences, such  as  the  annual  importance  of 
glaciation,  the  respective  positions  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ice  masses,  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Siberian  and  American 
rivers,  and,  above  all,  the  approximate 
cubic  value,  in  velocity  and  temperature, 
of  the  in-flow  of  tepid  waters  from  the 
North  Atlantic. 

On  all  these  elements  depends  the  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  the  ice  flow 
along  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor, and  on  this  flow  depends  the  extent, 
intensity  and  duration  of  the  melting  of 
the  ice-fields  and  icebergs  which  accumu- 
late each  year  on  the  coast  and  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  On  the  length  of 
time  that  these  ice  elements  remain  there 
depends,  in  a  large  measure,  the  me- 
teorology of  Europe  and  also  the  tem- 
perature of  the  waters  which  pass  on  into 
the  Polar  Sea. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  what  influence  the 
variations  of  the  seasons  have  in  anem 
ometrv,  temperature  and  humidity  and 
how  closelv  these  latter  are  related  to  the 
dangers  of  navigation,  to  the  sea  fish- 
eries, the  products  of  agriculture,  the  de 
velopment   of   et    '  '  >. 

the   conditions   a-u.;...^    ;...      : ^ 

and  the  great  rivers  flowing  into  the 
ocean, — it  will  be  readilv  adniittet!  that 
we  cannot  }^e  too  eager  t  •  '  .i. -^^. 
subjects.  ti»  ni:»ke  every  rv-  V 

in  this  connection,  to  find  out  the  under 
King  causes  ' 

rive  at  the  p«> ,  : 

which  would  be  so  t>eneficia1  to  the  >:en 
eral  economv      This  is  whv   .\retic  an*! 
\\x:x^  ....i.:.,i        ..^,..1:.:^^,,        which 

in. It  i«i  onlv    tf 

fairs  of  theoretical  science,  at  rxaiv 

nf    I  '  ' 


t»n    : ...,: 

in   the   hijjhest 
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"  Fram,"  Modified  by  M.  Charles  B6nard 

A.  Landing.  B.  Captain's  sitateroom  and  charts.  C.  Second  officer's  stateroom.  D.  Clerk  and  libra- 
rian's stateroom.  E.  Doctor  and  medicines.  F.  Chief  mechanic  and  natural  history  collections.  G. 
Three  Norwegian  seamen  and  cook.  I.  Two  mechanics  and  two  Norwegian  harpooners.  K.  liab- 
oratory  and  instruments.  L.  Cook's  galley.  M.  Windlass.  N.  Petroleum  motor.  O.  Forge  and 
lathe  P.  Laundry.  R.  Shafts  for  screw  and  rudder.  S.  Foot  brldcre  aft.  T.  Office  of  upper 
deck,  .meteorology  and  compass.  U.  Mast,  metallic  staircase.  V.  Outlook  for  course  of  vessel.  X. 
Windmill  for  lighting  and  ventilation.     Y.   Steam  boiler.     Z.  Various  storerooms. 

Bathrooms  are  under  the  galley.     The  dark  photographic  room  is  nnder  the  laboratory. 


learned  world  information  bearing  on  the 
sciences  of  meteorology  and  hydrology, 
so  directly  connected  with  the  material 
interests  of  mankind.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  list 
of  Arctic  expeditions  in  all  countries  to 
perceive  the  practical  results  immediately 
due  to  them. 

The  voyages  made  hy  Danes,  Iceland- 
ers and  Englishmen  to  Labrador,  and 
Greenland  developed  the  whale  fisheries 
and  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  neighboring 
seas.  Those  undertaken  by  the  Dutch, 
Norwegians  and  the  Russians  have  ac- 
complished the  same  results  at  Spitz- 
bergcn  and  in  the  P>arents  Sea.  where 
thfsr  inrjustries  arc,  for  certain  regions, 


the  chief  source  of  revenue.  The  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  of  the  English  to  find  the 
Northwest  Passage  gave  birth  to  the  cod 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  de- 
veloped the  fur-trading  stations  of  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Upper  Canada,  "  those  acres 
of  snow,"  as  Voltaire  disdainfully  dubbed 
what  is  now  the  Dominion.  The  at- 
tempts to  traverse  the  Northeast  Pas- 
sage made  it  possible  to  open  up  regular 
communication  between  Europe  and  the 
great  Siberian  rivers,  while,  further  on, 
they  led  to  the  discovery  of  veritable 
mines  of  fossil  ivory,  whose  exploitation 
has  produced  fine  results.  The  finding 
of  gold  in  the  Klondike  region  of  Alaska 
has  hastened  the  mineralogical  explora- 
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tion  of  the  ice-lands.  Sooner  or  later 
miners  will  swarm  about  the  Polar 
sphere,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  a  few  years 
coal,  phosphates  and  all  the  many  treas- 
ures which  the  snowy  shroud  has  hidden 
and  kept  intact  for  long  centuries  will 
be  laid  bare  and  added  to  the  develop- 
ment of  human  industry.  In  the  not  distant 
future  tourists  and  hunters  who  have 
found  their  way  to  Spitzbergen  will  wish 
to  push  on  to  Greenland,  to  Francis  Joseph 
Land,  to  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  to 
Grinnell  Land,  to  the  Parry  Islands. 
Physicians  will  look  thither  for  the  in- 
tense cold  capable  of  curing  ''  tainted 
blood  and  exasperated  nerves,"  to  em- 
ploy an  expression  of  Pictet. 

In  these  new  outposts,  called  into  be- 
ing by  the  needs  of  life  and  the  demands 
of  human  activity,  will  spring  up  those 
*'  scientific  monasteries  "  so  much  desired 
by  the  learned  geographer  Schrader.  or 
at  least  temporary  stations  for  study  and 
observation  like  the  one  at  Red  P)ay, 
erected  by  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco. 
Wireless  telegraphy  and  the  telephone, 
which  ice  conditions  cannot  affect,  will 
make  it  possible  for  these  distant  observ- 
ers to  furnish  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
daily  chart  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Arctic  basin.  By  means  of  this  chart 
and  that  of  the  general  maritime  me- 
teorology it  will  be  possible  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  grand  atmospheric  waves, 
to  i)re(lict  the  weather,  announce  the  pe- 
riods of  rain  and  drought  and  to  inform 
the  farmer,  sailor  and  fisherman  what  ht- 
nnist  do  to  protect  himst-lf  against  nature 
itself.  Their  calling  can  then  Ix-  r.irried 
on  on  strictly  scientific  lines. 

Humanity  has  now  put  a  ptriod  to  the 
migration  which,  since  tlie  earliest  pre- 
historic times,  has  always  turned  toward 
the  warmer  climes,  for  science  ahd  civil- 
ization have  now  ma<le  it  possit)le  ti> 
render  all  climates,  in  a  measure  at  least, 
uniform.  Tt  is  now  high  time  that  man 
exploit  rationally  the  WAur  regions,  just 
as  he  began  by  exploiting  the  temperate 
zone,  thru  the  tropical  one;  just  as  he 
first  made  use  of  the  rivers,  then  of  the 
stas,  and  is  n«>w  turning  his  attentic^ii  to 
thr  npp«r  air. 

1  ronsider  as  at)solnte1v  useless  all 
tlioM-  tsptditions  whosr  oi\lv  aim  is  t»> 
reach  the  Pole,  and  wliiih  adopt  a  sort 
of  sporting  method  in  order  to  attain 
llitlr  end,  n«»ing  nledn  and  U-ing  unpr<' 


vided  with  the  means  for  proper  investi- 
gations. They  can  be  of  no  benefit  to 
science.  I  admire  the  endurance  and  the 
heroism  of  Captain  Gagni,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  asking  myself  the  question 
whether,  on  the  whole,  the  efforts  which 
he  made  and  the  risks  which  he  took 
were  worth  the  results  which  he  obtained. 
This  admirable  officer,  who  holds  the 
record  for  the  Pole,  was  not  provided 
with  the  necessary  instruments  for  mak- 
ing complete  meteorological  observa- 
tions, could  not  take  deep-sea  soundings, 
nor  dredge,  nor  procure  specimens  of 
water,  plankton,  or  fishes.  He  has  not 
reported  a  single  oceanographic  fact  con- 
cerning a  sea  on  whose  surface  he  moved 
about  for  many  weeks. 

The  steerable  balloon  and  the  sub- 
marine boat  have  not  yet  entered  the  do- 
main of  the  practical,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  they  can  ever  be  used  in  the  frozen 
seas.  An  ice-breaker  would  have  to  be 
too  big  and  consequently  too  dear  to  ac- 
complish in  the  central  Arctic  Ocean 
what  Admiral  Makaroff  was  scarcely 
able  to  do  with  it  in  the  waters  north  of 
Spitzbergen  and  in  the  Kara  Sea. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  present 
advanced  state  of  the  discoveries  aboiit 
the  Polar  basin,  there  are  but  two  kinds 
of  explorations  which  should  Ik.*  consid- 
ered for  an  instant.  In  the  first  place 
are  animal  explorations  limite<l  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  Polar  basin,  which 
should  l)e  as  numerous  as  jK)ssible  and 
should  resemble  those  of  the  Prince  of 
.Monaco  in  Red  Hay.  Greek  in  Foft  Con- 
ger Bay  and  Sverdrup  in  the  Parry 
Archipelago.  Each  ex|>eilition  of  this 
kind  could  study  a  corner  of  the  Arctic 
shores  and  thus  complete,  finally,  our 
knowleilge  of  the  hydrography.  gt^>gT:»- 
phy,  geology,  inetei>roK>gy,  thai 
phy,  glacii»logy.  hioK>gy,  inagnetJC:^,  vu.. 
of  the  whole  ci>ast  region. 

In  the  second  place,   there  shiUiM   U- 
strong  expeditiiuis  whoM*  !  ' 

be  tt)  penetrate  inti»  the  hea  v   •  ni 

basin.      These  exiH'dit»i»ns  '  t>e  tM> 

dertakeii   in   .s|>eciallv   cousiruciet!   si 
tloating    ohsrrvutories    and    laU»rati»ru  ^. 
st»rdy    enouj^h    to    v\ith>t;ind    f\ick  ice. 
with  enough   Umx\  and  ti  of    all 

kinds    stored   awa\    in    the    Ih4d   to 
•  hiring  the  |H-riot|  which  thr  vlh»»en  in     .. 
woidd  cover. 

Vo  mv  niintl.  it  is  tmlv 
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this  latter  category  that  can  give  us  the 
sokition  of  this  question :  What  is  the 
rational  route  to  be  followed  in  order  to 
reap  the  best  harvest  of  meteorological, 
glacial,  oceanographic  and  general  scien- 
tific information  of  every  kind?  This 
fact  accepted,  and  keeping  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  ship  which  plays  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  undertaking,  the  route 
most  favored  to  navigation  should,  of 
course,  be  chosen.  In  other  words,  a 
course  should  be  avoided  which  would 
force  the  ship  to  stem  currents  against 
which  nothing  can  be  done  because  of 
the  floating  ice,  which  renders  the  ship 
helpless  and  forces  it  along  with  the  cur- 
rent. Hence  it  is  that  we  immediately 
eliminate  from  our  list  of  possible  routes 
those  passing  by  Smith  Sound  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  which  are,  in 
fact,  the  grand  beds  of  the  glacial  flow. 
This  statement  is,  furthermore,  con- 
firmed by  the  experience  of  Arctic  ex- 
peditions, none  yet  having  been  able  to 
movnt  the  ice  current  along  Greenland. 


The  "Germania"  and  the  ''Lilloise"  were 
utterly  destroyed  there.  Some  ships — the 
"  Alert  "  and  the  "  i'olaris,"  for  instance 
— were  able  to  get  through  the  Robeson 
Channel  and  reach  the  entrance  to  Lin- 
coln Sea,  but  none  has  thought  an  in- 
stant of  entering  that  sea,  whose  currents 
are  constantly  pressing  the  ice  against 
the  coasts.  Nor  can  Spitzbergen  be  taken 
as  a  starting  point.  The  ship  that  should 
try  to  reach  the  Polar  Sea  from  there 
would  have  to  struggle,  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  against  the  drift  of  the  ice-fields 
and  would  be  carried  by  this  drift  on  to 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  By  starting 
from  Francis  Joseph  Land  the  same  diffi- 
cultv  would  be  encountered  at  an  angle 
of  90°. 

The  only  way  to  traverse  the  grand 
Polar  basin  is  to  repeat  the  voyage  of 
the  "  Fram,"  by  going  a  little  further 
north;  to  do  as  did  Nansen, — take  a 
ticket  by  the  great  ice  convoy.  Then  you 
will  reach  destination.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  idea  of  crossing  the 


\\;il«M   Ciiin-ntH  In   t  h«f  An-flc  rolar  I',an!n.  Arc«»nliriji  lo  M.  ClmrlcH  lU'-nnrd 
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Polar  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the  great 
Arctic  current  sprang  from  the  discovery 
on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of 
Greenland  of  float-wood  and  buoys 
which  had  started  from  the  Siberian 
coast,  and  also  by  the  finding  at  Cape 
Farewell  the  wreckage  of  the  "  Jean- 
nette,"  abandoned  by  her  crew  north  of 
Bennett  Island. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  start 
must  be  made  from  a  Norwegian  port, 
say  from  Tromso  or  Vardo,  thence 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  Barents 
Sea,  stopping  at  Karabova  for  dogs,  fol- 
lowing along  the  Yalmal  Peninsula  be- 
tween the  icebergs  and  the  coast,  stop- 
ping again  at  Port  Dickson  for  coal 
brought  there  by  a  steamer  chartered  for 
that  special  purpose,  going  then,  toward 
the  end  of  summer,  along  the  Taimyr 
Peninsula,  reaching  by  autumn  the  New 
Siberia  Islands,  and  finally,  instead  of 
sailing  due  north,  as  did  the  "  Pram," 
attain,  at  any  cost,  even  if  a  winter  had 
to  be  passed  on  one  of  the  Liakhofif 
Islands  or  on  Bennett  Island,  a  point 
situated  at  the  150°  of  east  longitude. 
This  point  once  reached,  the  ship  or  ships 
will  have  simply  to  leave  the  rest  to  the 
drift-ice,  which  will  carry  them  along 
across  the  Arctic  Sea. 

If  our  ships  follow  a  route  somewhat 
parallel  to  that  taken  by  the  "  Pram," 
they  will  cross  the  Arctic  basin  on  other 
lines  than  those  traversed  by  that  vessel 
and  will  surely  pass  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  North  Pole.  In  a 
word,  they  will  follow  the  same  course 
as  that  over  which  the  wreckage  of  the 
"  Jeannette  "  must  have  gone. 

I  speak  of  two  vessels  and  not  of  one, 
because,  the  proposed  expedition  having 
entered  the  sea  of  ice  which  is  to  close 
around  them,  two  vessels  could  make  the 
voyage  at  a  short  distance  from  one  an- 
other, say,  from  50  or  60  to  80  miles,  and 
thus  trace  two  lines  across  the  Arctic 
Ocean  instead  of  one,  making  a  double 
series  of  soundings  and  dredgings  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thev  would  be 
twin    floatifig    mrteot  Tietic 

and  glacial  physical  ..;....>..;...,.  We 
would  thus  hv  able  to  have  a  continual 
record  of  the  course  of  the  drift,  its  ve- 
locity and  the  aziriuith  thangi-  of  each 
ship,  Wr  wotdd  also  br  ablr  to  follow 
the  variation  of  the  distance  of  each  Hhip. 
tlir    varlatiotj    of    the  azirntith   and   the 


angular  velocity  of  the  variation  of  the 
azimuth  of  the  line  uniting  the  two  ships 
— elements  of  capital  importance  for  the 
final  determination  of  the  great  general 
movements  of  the  Arctic  ice.  The  two 
ships  would,  of  course,  be  provided  with 
wireless  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  so 
could  communicate  with  one  another 
during  the  voyage ;  and  because  of  the 
comparatively  short  distance  separating 
them,  the  two  crews  could,  if  anything 
happened,  take  refuge  in  one  or  the  other 
ship. 

Admitting  that  the  two  ships  start 
from  a  point  near  the  one  that  would  be 
rationally  chosen,  and  supposing  that 
they  should  follow  a  route  parallel  to  that 
of  the  "  Pram,"  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  the  center  of  the  great  Polar 
current  and  would  drift  probably  at  a 
somewhat  greater  speed  than  did  the 
"  Pram,"  especially  toward  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  But  their  two  drifts  would 
probably  bring  them  very  near  the  north 
point  of  Greenland  reached  by  Peary,  and 
it  might  happen,  if  Greenland  ends  ex- 
actly at  Melville  Land,  that  one  of  the 
ships  would  be  carried  toward  Robeson 
Channel,  as  has  happened  to  larch  trees 
which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolyma, 
that  river  of  Eastern  Siberia  which  flows 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  If  this  should 
fortunately  happen,  the  expedition  would 
have  solved  the  role  of  the  Greenland 
cut-water,  which,  it  would  thus  be 
proven,  divides  the  Polar  current  in  two. 

As  the  chosen  route  would  pass  north 
of  Francis  Joseph  Land  and  of  Spitz - 
bergen,  it  would  be  well,  each  summer,  to 
establish  a  wireless  telegpraphic  station  to 
the  north  of  the-  ''at  it  would 

be  possible  for  i ,  !i  to  receive 

news  from  Europ<  and  to  transmit  new  > 
al>out  themselves. 

I  may  add,  in  closing,  that   ii  .*  iueel 
ing  held  last  June  at  the  Paris  home  of 
the  Prince  of  Monaco,  after  an  interest- 
ing discussion,  in  wliich  f'      "         •  and 
several    menil)ers    of    the    .  took 

part,  the  scientist.s  present  »!  that 

the    proposed    « 
with  it  all  that 
everything   pert 
meteorolog\ .  hi. 
etc  ,  st>  that  I? 
results  yet  a 
prises  in  the  ' 
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IT  may,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that 
some  three  years  ago  Dr.  Richard 
Hodgson  and  the  American  Branch 
of  the   Society   for   Psychical   Research 
issued  a  circular  or  questionnaire  inquir- 
ing into  the  feelings  with  which  the  pros- 
pect of  a  future  life  was  regarded  by  the 
generality  of  men.    This  circular  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  such  as,  "  Would 
you  prefer  to  live  after  death  or  not?" 
"  Do  you  desire  a  future  life  whatever 
the  conditions  might  be?  "  "What  would 
have  to  be  its  character  to  make  it  seem 
tolerable  ?  "      "  Would    you    be    content 
with  a  life  more  or  less  .like  your  present 
life?"     "Do  you  now  feel  the  question 
to  be  of  urgent  importance  to  your  men- 
tal comfort?  "  "  Would  you  like  to  know 
for  certain  about  the  future  life,  or  would 
you  prefer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  faith  ?  " 
etc.,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  existence 
and  character  of  the  desire  for  a  future 
life,   the   reasons  people   gave  to  them- 
selves  for  this  desire,  its   intensity  and 
past  history,  and  the  kind  of  assurance 
which    would    satisfy    the    desire.      The 
questions  were  hard  to  answer,  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons :  because  few  are  accus- 
tomed to  give  an  account  to  themselves 
of  their  feelings,  because  even  when  they 
have   practiced    self-analysis   matters   of 
feeling  usually  turn  out  to  be  of  the  great- 
est complexity,  because  there  are  obvious 
motives  for  reticence,  etc.     Rut,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  collection  of 
answers  was  the  feeling  that  the  point 
inqin'red  into  was  cither  silly  or  obscure. 
Was  it  not  silly  to  ask  people  whether 


they  would  like  a  future  life,  and,  if  so, 
of  what  sort,  as  if  their  wishes  could 
make  any  difference  to  the  facts  ?  And  if 
this  was  not  the  real  point  of  the  inquiry, 
what  was  it? 

Modern  psychology,  however,  is  rare- 
ly as  silly  as  it  usually  seems  to  the  un- 
instructed,  and  this  particular  set  of 
questions  had  some  very  important  points 
to  elucidate.  In  the  first  place,  "  wishes  " 
are  not  so  irrelevant  to  "  facts  "  as  is  vul- 
garly supposed;  they  have  a  very  mate- 
rial bearing  on  the  discovery  of  "  facts." 
To  find  "  truth  "  we  must  pay  to  find  it ; 
subjects  which  few  or  none  are  desirous 
of  knowing  about  are  not  likely  to  be  in- 
vestigated, and  so  the  facts  are  likely  to 
remain  unknown  until  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient desire  to  know  them.  Even  super- 
natural modes  of  enlightenment  by  "  rev- 
elation "  would  be  conditioned  by  the  at- 
titude of  the  mind  to  be  enlightened,  and 
would  presuppose  some  antecedent  re- 
ceptiveness ;  we  could  hardly,  e.  g.,  con- 
ceive a  revelation  of  the  properties  of  an 
ellipse  conveying  any  meaning  to  a  mind 
which  had  never  been  interested  in  geom- 
etry. 

Now,  of  course,  in  this  case  it  was  a 
common  assumption  that  not  only  were 
people  intensely  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  their  future  life,  but  also  that  they 
ardently  desired  to  know  what  their 
prospects  were.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, rests  mainly  on  the  number  of 
(mostly  very  inconclusive)  books  which 
have  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the 
prominent  place  which  most  religions  ap- 
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pear  to  give  to  the  topic  of  immortality. 
But,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown — '*  Hu- 
manism," pp.  228-249--all  these  facts  are 
really  far  more  ambiguous  than  they 
look  at  first  sight.  The  writers  of  books 
are  never  more  than  an  infinitesimal  mi- 
nority, and  it  is  hard  to  make  sure  that 
the  dumb  masses  quite  agree  with  their 
vocal  leaders.  The  testimony  of  the  re- 
ligions, no  doubt,  is  impressive,  but  then, 
to  judge  by  their  conduct,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  men  are  never  wholly  or  truly 
religious,  and  there  are  apt  to  be  great  dis- 
crepancies between  the  beliefs  which  are 
professed  and  those  which  actually  de- 
termine action.  Moreover,  we  are  grow- 
ing more  alive  nowadays  to  the  social 
side  of  beliefs,  and  beginning  to  realize 
that,  not  only  in  a  democratic  age  like  the 
present,  but  always  and  everywhere,  the 
ideas  and  feelings  of  the  average  man  are 
as  influential  and  deserving  of  study  as 
those  of  the  exceptions.  It  seemed  well, 
therefore,  to  inquire  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  ordinary  people  about  such  mat- 
ters and  to  compare  them,  e.  ^^..  with 
the  extreme  cases  so  brilliantly  studied 
in  William  James's  *'  Varieties  of  Reli- 
gious Experience." 

Again,  granting  the  existence  of  a  de- 
sire for  a  future  life,  was  it  not  worth 
asking  what  sort  of  a  future  was  de- 
sired? And  how  was  it  entertained? 
Was  it  a  desire  for  a  religious  dogma  or 
for  scientific  knowledge,  or  for  an  inward 
assurance,  or  for  none  of  these  things.^ 
Was  precise  and  detailed  information  de- 
sired, or  was  a  vague  and  remote  hope  as 
good  or  better?  Was  it  an  intense  and 
constant  craving,  or  a  thought  that 
crossed  the  mind  only  at  rare  intervals? 
And  in  any  ca.se  were  not  statistics 
wanted  to  indicate  the  relative  frequency 
of  the  varit)us   forms  of  sentiment? 

If  information  on  all  these  jniints  was 
to  Ik-  had  for  the  asking,  would  it  n»>t  Ik* 
valuabk"?  And  nii^hl  it  give  us  a  clew 
to  some  of  tlie  perennial  paradoxes  which 
!)eset  man's  attitude  toward  thf  mystery 
of  dratli?  A  study  of  the  actual  facts 
of  human  feeling  miglit  explain  why  so 
litilr  had  tver  been  done  to  explore  it. 
why  even  thr  rtli^'iniiN  Iwivi*  bren  so 
vague  in  llu*  inloiinali»»n  ihev  vt)uchsafcil, 
and  why  rrhgious  hrlirfs  have  had  lo 
mu(  h  U'SH  inlhuMice  upon  condtut  than 
ought  to  have  brrn  inferred  frtun  thr  tre 
mendou«4  import  of  their  rcvelatton>. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  there  was  a  fur- 
ther reason  for  this  questionnaire.  Among 
the  topics  for  its  researches  there  was.  of 
course,  the  evidence,  puzzling  and  du- 
bious, but  copious  and  unceasing,  that 
somehow  something  in  man  survived 
''  death."  This  evidence  had  never  until 
recently  been  subjected  to  any  real  in- 
vestigation— /.  e.,  to  that  systematic,  sus- 
tained and  minute  investigation  which 
elsewhere  leads  to  scientific  knowledge. 
In  attempting  such  investigation,  it  was 
vitally  important  to  ascertain  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  social  attitude  toward  an 
enterprise  of  a  magnitude  that  it  might 
well  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  best 
minds  for  centuries,  and  which  to  be 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  would 
certainly  require  a  considerable  measure 
of  social  support.  In  other  words,  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  needed 
to  know,  as  accurately  as  possible,  how 
large  a  section  of  the  community  desired 
to  know  about  a  future  life,  how  large  a 
section  wanted  to  know  scientifically,  and 
also  what  were  the  objections  and  prej- 
udices of  those  who  did  not  want  to 
know.  For  all  such  knowledge  was  es- 
sential to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  re- 
searches. 

The  real  scope  of  the  questions  hav- 
ing thus  been  explained.  I  may  go  on  to 
state  in  general  temis  the  purfx^rt  of  the 
answers  they  elicited.  Numericallv.  these 
adiled  up  U)  some  .V-*oo.  oi  which  dhoui 
two-thirds  came  from  America.  These 
numbers  are.  i>f  course,  quite  inadeipiate 
to  determine  the  actual  frequency  oi  the 
various  tv|>es  of  sentiment,  and  they 
would  have  l)een  hardly  less  insuflficient 
for  this  pur]H>se  if  the\  hail  U*e\,i  ten  or  a 
hundred  times  greater  lUit  the  nun\l»ers 
are  large  enimgh  ti>  constitute  the  ctiin- 
inon  lyiH's  oi  sentiment,  and  to  repre- 
sent a  great  variety  of  others,  t>f  which 
st»me  seem  never  U'fi^re  ti>  luve  fi>und 
expressii>n  in  the  literature,  and  niay, 
therefore,  claim  to  ^  a    ^ 

Antl   a   careful   exa  :  — 
pretatii>n  of  the  answers  will  tduy 
|M)rt  stMue  prt»l»ahle  conclusittni    i  o 

spiritual  inak •  •*  *  •--    -"^ 

1  were* I    tlu-    .,  '» 

varunis  deiiree*  ol  rrl 
mittinvj  if*  '       '  ^** 

MindarK    .  ^  v 

pu-\adcil  on  ^\cr  it  ttU 
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Thus,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
great  majority  voted  for  a  future  Hfe 
with  or  without  reservations.  But  seeing 
that  the  questions  were  so  worded  that 
those  who  wanted  to  go  on  living  could 
make  their  own  conditions,  only  those 
wdio  did  not  desire  to  continue  under  any 
circumstances  would  answer  No  to  the 
first  question.  There  were  indications 
further  that  such  Nos  were  harder  to 
poll,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  wholly  in- 
different would  but  rarely  take  the  trou- 
ble to  answer  the  questions.  Hence,  the 
majority  in  favor  of  a  continued  exist- 
ence is  probably  far  less  decisive  than 
would  appear  from  the  returns. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  sur- 
prisingly large  number  of  answers  (over 
20  per  cent.)  making  no  conditions  in 
their  demand  for  a  future  life.  Strictly 
interpreted,  this  would  imply  the  belief 
that  even  the  worst  kind  of  existence  was 
good,  and  that  even  "  hell  "  was  prefer- 
able to  annihilation.  And  this  philo- 
sophically may  seem  unreasonable  and  a 
paradox.  Theologically,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  that  only  such  a 
preference  could  conceivably  reconcile 
the  institution  of  hell  with  the  goodness 
of  God,  so  that  we  should  marvel  rather 
at  the  numbers  of  sincere  Christians  who, 
instinctively  but  unorthodoxly,  pre- 
ferred non-existence  to  torment.  And 
as  a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  most  of 
those  who  answered  thus  either  did  not 
believe  in  "  hell  "  at  all,  or  had,  under 
stress  of  emotion,  for  the  time  forgotten 
the  existence  of  this  doctrine.  It  de- 
serves further  to  be  noted  that  as  these 
answers  proceeded  from  those  most  keen- 
ly desirous  of  a  continued  existence,  the 
census  returns  may  jjroljably  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  type  of  sentiment. 
Still  it  is  evidently  a  good  deal  commoner 
than  might  have  been  supposed. 

It  is,  however,  the  later  (juestions,  in- 
(juiring  into  the  urgent  importance  of  the 
belief  and  the  desire  to  know,  that  are 
most  fertile  in  surprises.  Only  a  minor- 
ity, even  of  the  voters,  are  willing  to  re- 
gard a  future  life  as  being  of  present 
im{X)rtance  to  them.  And  of  these  a  large 
number  would  prefer  to  "  leave  it  a  mat- 
ter of  faith."  Now,  of  those  who  would 
prefer  "  faith,"  some,  doubtless,  would 
not  be  averse  from  knowledge  as  well, 
even  tlin  they  would  hardly  l>estir  them- 


selves to  find  out.  But  in  addition  we 
find  large  numbers  who  definitely  dis- 
claim a  desire  for  knowledge,  or  declare 
themsleves  indifferent,  or  while  profess- 
ing a  desire  to  know  admit  that  it  is  not 
urgent.  Altogether,  hardlv  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  answers  can,  upon  critical 
examination,  be  counted  upon  as  indicat- 
ing a  real  desire  for  scientific  knowledge 
of  a  future  life. 

And  clearly  those  who  want  to  know 
were  more  likely  to  answer  the  questions 
than  those  who  do  not,  either  because 
they  are  indifferent  or  hostile  or  content 
with  ''  faith."  This  percentage,  there- 
fore, represents  the  maximum  strength 
of  the  desire  to  know.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  may  be  very  much  weaker.  As  far  as 
the  Psychical  Research  Society  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  got  its  answer  out  of  the 
returns.  As  things  stand,  its  investiga- 
tions do  not  appeal  to  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  public,  and  as  likelv  as  not 
but  a  tenth  or  a  fiftieth  are  really  in- 
terested in  them  or  desirous  that  any- 
thing should  be  discovered.  And  yet 
there  is  probably  more  interest  now  than 
ever  before.  Whether  it  is  either  exten- 
sive or  intense  enough  remains  to  be 
seen.  Fortunately,  the  Society  is  at  last 
awakening  to  the  existence  of  these  diffi- 
culties, and  to  the  necessity  of  raising  an 
adequate  endowment  in  order  to  carry  on 
permanently  a  work  which  must  be  both 
])rolonged  and  expensive,  if  it  is  to  be 
thorough  and  scientific.  Personally,  I 
incline  to  believe  that  there  has  now  been 
aroused  enough  interest  to  raise  the 
money  to  find,  or  rather  to  train,  the 
men,  and  so  to  insure  the  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  matter.  But  whether  this 
will  be  done  in  ten  years,  or  in  fifty,  or 
in  a  hundred,  will  depend  largely  on  what 
nuist  be  called  the  accident  of  interest- 
ing the  suitable  pe()])le  at  the  critical  time. 

Apart  from  throwing  light  on  the  main 
(|uestion  as  to  whether  there  is  a  real  de- 
sire for  scientific  knowledge,  the  answers 
contain  also  many  hints  on  other  points 
of  psychological  interest.  It  is,  for  ex- 
ample, somewhat  curious  that  men 
should  have  contributed  about  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  answers,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  far  less  leisured  as  a  class 
than  women,  and  apj^'irently  far  more 
absorbed  in  the  material  concerns  of  life. 
As  reasons  for  this  scx-diffcrcnce  it  may 
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be  suggested  that  the  spiritual  interests 
of  women  are  more  apt  to  run  in  estab- 
lished grooves,  that  they  are  on  the  aver- 
age less  well  educated  and  less  inclined 
to  reflection,  besides  being  more  reticent 
by  nature. 

Another  very  interesting  point  con- 
cerns the  existence  of  national  differ- 
ences in  sentiment.  These  undoubtedly 
exist,  but,  unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the 
answers  came  from  America  and  Eng- 
land, and  so  those  from  other  countries 
were  too  few  to  permit  of  any  definite 
description  of  the  differences.  A  con- 
siderable batch  of  answers  from  India 
seemed  to  indicate  a  greater  prevalence  of 
a  pessimistic  estimate  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life,  and,  of  course,  assumed  (even 
among  Parsis  and  Mohammedans!)  the 
belief  in  rebirth  (instead  of  heaven  or 
hell)  as  the  form  a  future  life  might  nat- 
urally be  expected  to  take.  Consequently 
rebellion  against  the  current  beliefs  not 
infrequently  took  the  form  of  accepting 
heaven  or  hell,  just  as  Western  dissen- 
tients frequently  declared  in  favor  of  re- 
birth. As  between  America  and  England 
the  differences  were  not  great ;  my  im- 
pression is  that  the  American  answers 
showed  rather  more  optimism  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  take  risks. 

To  the  great  variety  of  the  answers  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made ;  taken  in 
the  lump,  the  answers  formed  an  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  inherent  and  in- 
eradicable individualism  or  protestantism 
of  the  human  mind.  Eor  even  within 
each  type  of  sentiment  there  were  infinite 


shades  of  difference,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  even  the  same  formu- 
las meant  different  things  in  the  con- 
text of  a  different  personality.  And  so 
even  the  quaintest  combinations  of  sen- 
timent and  opinion  seemed  in  their  con- 
crete union  to  cohere  together  logically, 
even  tho  antecedently  and  in  the  abstract 
they  might  have  seemed  hopelessly  in- 
compatible. In  short,  the  answers  were 
full  of  instruction  to  a  sympathetic  psy- 
chologist, and  many  of  them  in  addition 
were  excellent  reading.  It  was  note- 
worthy, however,  that  the  best  and  most 
interesting  answers  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
proceed  from  the  most  learned  and  emi- 
nent people ;  possibly  here  also  the  devel- 
opment of  habits  of  systematic  thinking 
acts  as  a  check  on  the  depth  of  the  feel- 
ings. In  any  case  it  must  be  confessed 
that  from  the  psychologist's  point  of 
view  the  appeal  to  the  people  has  fully 
justified  itself. 

In  concluding  this  brief  discussion  of 
the  subject,  I  should  finally  explain  that 
it  has  necessarily  had  to  be  very  general, 
partly  because  many  points  have  not  yet 
been  worked  out  with  statistical  preci- 
sion, partly  because  the  others  have  been 
discussed  in  much  greater  detail  in  an 
article  which  is  to  appear  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  "  Proceedings  " 
of  the  Psychical  Research  Society  in  Oc 
tober  next.  Those  who,  therefore,  are  in- 
terested to  know  more  will  there  find  :i 
fuller  and  more  systematic  account  tha:; 
it  has  been  possible  to  give  within  the 
limits  of  this  paper. 


What  Football   Does 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  E.  COLTON 

Field-Agent  of  the    American    Bible   Society   for   the   New   England  States 

MY  boy  is  full  back  on  one  of  the  hearty  boy  until  he  was  a  football  player, 

Boston  High  School  teams,  and  and  then  the  family  was  thrown  into  con- 

I  wish  to  record  my  satisfaction  sternation     by     the     ''  great-American- 

and  delight  in  the  education  and  train-  living-pie-storehouse,"  as  he  had  called 

ing,  not  to  say  virtues,  which  have  re-  himself,  leaving  the  table  just  before  the 

suited  from  his  experience.  ''  good  stuff  "  appeared.     This  soon  be- 

Patience. — For    three    years    he    has  came  chronic,  and  pie  and  puddings,  pork 

worn    football   togs    for   a   considerable  and    coffee    were    resolutely    put    away 

part  of  his  waking  hours  from  middle  without  even  a  last  lingering  Lot's-wife- 

September   to   middle   November.     The  look  behind. 

first  year  he  learned  to  sit  on  the  side  All  engagemelits  which  interfered  with 
lines  and  wait  for  exhaustion  or  injury  football  practice  were  set  one  side,  and 
to  one  of  the  regulars  whose  place  he  an  early  to  bed  habit  was  formed.  The 
might  fill.  He  did  not  wish  any  of  his  one  lesson  in  the  matter  of  diet — what  is 
friends  harm,  but  he  did  long  for  a  and  what  is  not  for  the  best  wind,  en- 
chance  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  durance,  strength — tho  costing  much 
Game  after  game  passed  by,  and  no  self-sacrifice,  was  valuable, 
chance  to  show  what  he  could  do !  All  Self -Control. — Anything  that  teaches 
the  glory  he  had  was  in  the  practice  self-control  must  be  welcome  to  parents 
games  when  the  regulars  wanted  some-  watching  a  lad's  development.  Of 
thing  to  smash  into.  That  first  year  he  course,  the  lesson  of  never  talking  back 
learned  pretty  well  the  rudiments  of  pa-  to  the  coach  was  quickly  learned.  But  it 
tience.  He  could  have  retired  then  in  had  to  be  learned  even  in  the  excitement 
disgust,  but  he  hung  on.  of  the  battle  with  the  most  aggravating 

Obedience. — The  second  year  he  made  circumstances.  No  matter  if  the  other 
the  team  in  a  quasi  sort  of  way,  contest-  fellow  does  "  slug,"  the  law  of  the  com- 
ing with  others  the  right  to  a  place  be-  mittee  is  "  no  slugging."  Thnt  was  not 
hind  the  line.  The  third  year  he  made  taken  seriously  until  in  the  first  of  the 
the  team  and  has  played  in  and  through  great  contests  for  supremacy  one  of  the 
every  game.  From  the  first,  absolute  best  players  was  put  off  and  out  of  the 
obedience  to  the  coach  was  a  law  not  to  game  and  was  not  allowed  to  play  again 
be  trifled  with ;  he  had  earned  a  dislike  in  any  of  the  league  games.  The  boys 
to  side  lines  and  knew  that  the  slightest  found  they  must  not  pummel  the  other 
insubordination  or  appearance  of  dis-  side,  even  in  supposed  self-defense.  No 
satisfaction  with  the  coach's  ruling  boy  wanted  to  lose  his  place  even  for  a 
would  put  him  out  of  the  game  instantly,  day. 

vSharp  words  and  an  occasional  blow  or  Submergence  of  Self. — Everything  for 
shove  from  the  coach  were  taken  in  the  team  as  a  whole  and  nothing  for  per- 
lamblike  submission.  He  learned  that  sonal  prowess.  If  any  nuMi  come  in  for 
the  coach  was  the  court  of  first  and  last  a  scolding  it  is  the  so-called  "  be^t  play- 
appeal,  absolute  monarch  and  supreme  ers,"  who  do  things  on  their  own  hook 
dictator.  "  for  star  playing  "  too  often.   They  have 

Self-Dental. — To  his  surprise,  this  big  Ihcir  names  in  the  paper,  but  they  bring 
fellow,  with  a  digestive  apparatus  like  upon  their  heads  over  and  over  the  lash- 
a  cider  mill,  fotmd  that  lie  must  take  ing  sarcasm  of  the  coach.  "  All  for  the 
thought  as  to  whether  this  or  that  meat,  team  "  is  the  motto — push,  pull,  inter- 
drink  or  pastry  was  muscle  forming,  fere,  everything — to  get  the  man  with 
wind  stopping,  bone  hardening,  or  not.  the  ball  along.  To  get  that  machine  of 
All    pics    had    ]()()kc<]    alike    to    thr    big,  eleven    independent,    and   one   might   a1- 
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most  say  discordant,  elements  to  work 
as  one  man,  made  it  necessary  to  reduce 
the  eleven  egos  there  to  a  fraction  of  a 
one.  In  that  submergence,  no  matter 
what  the  papers  said  or  the  spectators, 
our  F.  B.  took  no  credit  to  himself,  for 
if  he  did  get  the  touchdowns  pretty 
often,  it  was,  he  would  modestly  explain, 
"  Because  the  guards  in  front  of  him 
opened  holes  for  him  to  go  through, 
while  the  backs  were  pushed  and  the 
tackles  pulled."  Nothing  is  more  absurd 
than  for  the  man  with  the  ball  to  make 
a  bow  to  the  grand  stand  and  bleachers. 
The  football  gridiron  is  no  stage ;  it  is 
life.  The  other  fellows  helped  do  it  per- 
haps more  than  you  did  yourself.  So 
F.  B.  has  learned. 

Alertness. — Of  course,  beef  counts,  and 
the  city  papers  always  discounted  this 
special  team  because  it  was  great  on  the 
scales.  And  these  fellows  valued  their 
bigness  until  a  little  team  from  a  distance 
— which  we  notice  has  not  been  beaten 
this  season — came  along  and  they  lined 
up  against  the  elephants.  But  the  little 
fellows  were  full  of  chain  lightning, 
Under,  over  and  around  they  went, 
starting  their  plays  with  a  jump,  and 
every  man  in  the  bunch  helping  the  fel- 
low with  the  ball.  They  formed  magnifi- 
cent interference  and  kept  things  mov- 
ing with  a  speed  the  big  fellows  did  not 
thmk  was  possible.  (Jur  F.  B.  found 
that  more  than  weii^ht  is  needed  for  suc- 
cess, at  least  on  the  gridiron.  To  follow 
the  ball,  to  see  where  it  is  going,  to  an- 
ticipate plays,  to  break  through  interfer- 
ence,— one  must  be  alert,  vv  ith  *'  eyes  in 
the  back  of  his  head,"  and  a  **  thinker  " 
in  that  head  to  decide  and  act  in  a  tlash. 
Ivspecially  must  one  be  alert  in  falling  on 
tlie  ball.  Some  one  (Iroi)S  it  and  the  vic- 
tory may  all  <k*i)en(l  on  gttting  tlu-  pig- 
skin,    it  takes  (juickness  to  do  it. 

The  lUi^ness  of  Trifles. — Fumbling, 
when  everything  else  favors,  is  (  ften  ilis- 
astrous.  T<M)  great  eagerness  of  one  or 
two,  in  starting  ten)  s(M>n,  results  in  a 
penalty  of  20  yards  or  more  of  lost 
gri)nMd.  I'.vtrything  counts,  antl  the  oiu* 
weak  spot  in  the  liiu-  will  MM)n  Im*  found 
out  and  haniiiured  for  gains  and,  tluTt- 
fore,  victory. 

I'.ndiininee. — What  a  splendid  U>son 
V,  W.  lias  Nariu-d  in  that  virtur!  His 
team   has  lurii   drfratt-d   but   onei-   in    IS 


games.  And  this  quality  of  endurance 
has  been,  among  many,  the  biggest  fac- 
tor. Other  years  this  team  has  started 
out  well,  but  not  till  this  season  has  it 
been  able  to  hold  out  through  the  last  five 
minutes  of  play.  Game  after  game  has 
shown  this  F.  B.'s  team  strong  on 
''  wind."  I  do  not  know  what  the  coach 
has  done,  but  he  has  put  the  boys  through 
some  disciplining  which  has  meant 
"  Xever  say  die."  He  says  between  the 
halves,  "  Boys,  you've  got  to  win !  " 
And  they  do  ivin.  Hard  as  nails  every 
one  of  them,  and  their  wind  is  like  that 
from  a  pair  of  patent  bellows,  which 
blows  on  both  the  up  and  down  stroke. 
Always  the  other  team  is  the  most  ex- 
hausted, and  always  at  the  end  of  the 
game  our  boys  come  off  fresh.  Nothing 
spectacular  has  been  taught,  but  a  steady 
forcing  of  the  oppenents  yard  after  yard, 
keeping  it  up  and  keeping  it  up,  till  the 
goal  has  been  passed.  One  important 
game  was  won,  with  a  very  few  seconds 
left,  all  because  of  the  splendid  form  of 
the  boys  in  ceaselessly  keeping  at  it  to 
the  finish. 

Joys  of  Victory  and  Sarroxi'S  of  De- 
feat.— Both  of  these  have  been  impor- 
tant lessons.  F.  B.  had  a  ride  with  an- 
other one  of  the  team  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  lx\vs  from  the  grounds  to  the 
dressing  room.  Then  there  was  a  defeat 
which  caused  some  of  the  boys  to  shed 
tears  anil  look  as  it  the  skies  had  fallen. 
F.  B.  came  home  and  for  the  first  time  in 
(Hir  recollection  he  merely  minced  at  his 
dinner,  and  went  right  to  bed.  He  lookeil 
old  in  the  nu>rnint'.  but  it  only  made  us 
laugh  at  him  ami  tell  him  to  wait  till  he 
struck  some  of  the  riK'ks  of  business  or 
professional  life.  These  smiles  and 
tears  of  life's  struggle  come  along  fa>t 
iiiough.  We  can't  e\|H.'ct  tt>  make  toiuli 
«lowns  every   time   we  buck   the  world. 

s«)melimes   wt*  are  **  thrown   liack   for  a 

i»» 
osi». 

Courage. — Then  there  is  the  ahst^liiiv 

necessity  i>f  courage.      Inhere  is  iu»  p!  i 

on  a  team  for  the  one  whi>  sli»ps  ti»  thm^ 

of    p«>ssible    injury.       .\    go»Hl    player    >^ 

fearless  and  thinks  not  of  wliat  niay  hap 

|MU  to  him.     .\nd  facts  «»!h>w  that  thes«- 

iiMiliss  pla\»Ts  are  the  ^>i\r*  lra»t  often 

hurt       riu  \   uuist  have  t\w  homier  of  the 

siluMtl  at  stake.  an«l 

thf  gliirv  thev  are  lun-...^  ..-  .%... 
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school,  which  at  every  game  is  represented 
with  yells  and  colors  and  bravos  to  in- 
spire and  rouse  all  the  fighting  spirit  the 
team  possesses. 

Cleanliness. — To  see  the  team  after  a 
hard  game,  when  the  ground  has  been  a 
bit  soft — tousled,  grimy,  bruised,  faces 
deep  lined — that  is  a  time  to  repel,  even 
disgust,  a  novice  or  stranger  to  the  mys- 
teries of  football  glories.  But  when  F.  B. 
appears  at  dinner  after  the  daily  shower 
bath  and  rub  down  at  one  of  Boston's 
splendidly  equipped  school  buildings,  we 
see  that  cleanliness  must  be  a  virtue  to 
add  to  the  long  list  of  good  things  which 
football  exacts  from  its  devotees. 

But  some  one  says  the  dangers  to 
life  and  limb.  A  rough  game  means  cer- 
tain possibilities,  but  F.  B.  has  played 
three  years  without  an  hour's  injury,  and 
none  of  his  team  have  had  more  than  a 
temporary  soreness. 

Scholarship  must  be  maintained.  Sev- 
eral of  the  good  men  have  been  laid  off 


because  of  neglect  of  studies.  It  is  a 
severe  strain  to  make  a  man  work  his 
hardest  during  the  afternoon  in  practice 
and  then  face  the  harder  lessons  at  night. 
No  zueakling,  physical  or  mental,  should 
vmdertake  it.  Our  F.  B.  held  up  his 
scholarship  as  never  before. 

Physical  perfection  is  the  final  analy- 
sis— the  big  residuum  of  the  season's 
strenuous  effort.  What  could  possibly 
compare  with  the  training  and  prepara- 
tion the  boys  have  gone  through  with  to 
fit  them  for  the  hard  work  of  the  school 
through  the  winter?  F.  B.  comes  out  of 
the  season  in  prime  condition  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  tackling  and  protracted 
endeavor  with  languages,  physics  and 
mathematics. 

Thus  we  gladlv  pay  our  tribute  to  the 
great  game  which  is  doing  so  much  for 
developing-  our  young  men  physicallv 
and  morally,  preparing  them  for  the  hard 
grinding  battles  of  coming  days. 

Boston.  Mass 
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The   Belated   Christ 

BY    GERTRUDE    HUNTINGTON    McGIFFERT 


Long  the    great   God    patient   waited, 
Waited   for  the   Christ  belated, 

For  the  Christ  that  was  to  be. 

Oft  the  heavens,  sadly  bending, 
Mourned    the    unseen    dove    ascending, 
For  no  Christ  was  yet  to  be. 

Mighty   prophets   failed,   unknowing 
God    his   sonship    was   bestowing; 

Blind — the   Christ  they   might  not  be. 

Some  on  mountain   tops  chose  glory. 
E'en   Hell   mocked  their  piteous   story — 
Their  lost  right  the  Christ  to  be. 

Some  the  Christ-life  lived,  till,   failing 
At  the  cross,  went  shuddering,  wailing. 
That  the  Christ   they  dared  not  be. 


Some   found   death  too   sweet   a   guerdon, 
Shrank  the  final  fearful  burden, 

Would  not  rise  the  Christ  to  be. 

And   the   good    God   patient   waited, 
Waited  for  the  Christ  belated. 

For  the  Christ  that  was  to  be. 

Till    came    One    who,    lowly   bending, 
Saw   the  heavertly    dove   descending, 
And  left  all  the   Christ  to  be. 

Tempted  not  by  this   world's  gaining. 
Tempted  not  by  right  of  reigning, 
Left  it  all  the  Christ  to  be. 

Lost  himself   for  love  of  others, 
Gave  himself  to  save  his  brothers, 

Winning  power  God's   Christ   to  be 


P>ore  for  them  the  crucifixion, 
Dared  for  them  the  resurrection, 

I'A'ermore  their   Christ  to  be. 
Nice,  Francf. 
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Details    from    Delphi 

BY  CLIFTON  H.  LEVY,  PH.D. 

IT  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the     the    detailed    finds    upon     which    these 
first  announcement  was  made  in  The     restorations    were   based,    together   with 
Independent     of     the     remarkable    the  specific  information  as  to  the  statues 
discoveries  made  on  the  site  of  Delphi 

by  M.  Theophile  HomoUe,  head  of  the  -' 

French  School  at  Athens.  Then  were 
published  some  of  his  beautiful  **  Resto- 
rations "  of  majestic  columns  and  im- 
pressive buildings,  such  as  the  Treasuries 
of  the  various  states  of  Greece,  etc.  He 
is  just  now  giving  to  the  world  some  of 
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which  have  tieen  recovered  trith^  ct)m 
picte  or  in   \\  '   the  )>arts  of 

ffif  ancirnl   !•  i'.»-v)yrrrd   in   the 

iii>e  of  his  i«i. 

It  \s  hardly  nccr!ijkary  to  statr  that  thr 
«|ualitv  of  ''  \\\  i»  AS  hi|;h  as  that 

"f     any     il.  -    nuilc     lhrvHi^h*Hit 

'   I   « >  «•.    for    only    the    hrtt    wat    K^^^* 
riioii^h  for  thr  j^rratrst  of  drrrk  thrtit^t. 


of  Leucippus    by  Castor  and  Polydeuces 


one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Grecian  cities.  The 
"  finds  "  range  all  the 
way  from  torsos  and 
bits  of  heads  and  arms 
to  entire  fagades,  but 
on  each  and  all  are 
sculptures  which  are 
priceless  to  those  who 
would  gather  all  that 
the  Greek  genius  held 
for  mankind. 

M.  Homolle  has  not 
yet  written  a  published 
line  on  his  work,  send- 
ing out  a  few  of  the 
magnificent  plates  with 
promise  of  text  to  fol- 
low, but  the  pictures  of 
the  sculptured  subjects 
are  in  themselves  an  in- 
spiration. We  may  not 
know  who  carved  this 
group  or  that  head, 
but  we  cannot  fail  to 
respond  to  their  appeal 
for  appreciation,  no 
matter  from  whose 
liands  they  come.  In 
some  instances  it  has 
been  impossible  to 
identify  the  subjects  of 
some  of  the  statues, 
but  they  are  no  less 
beautiful  or  impressive 
on  that  account. 

Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  majestic  figure  of 
a  man  whose  brow  pro- 
claims him  a  thinker 
and  whose  pose  dc- 
rl'ircs  him  an  orator. 
Who  he  was  wc  may 


Htatuc  of  Uio  'i'bcBsallan  Aglas 


never  know,  but  he 
must  have  been  some 
notable  sage  of  his 
time  to  have  been  per- 
petuated in  lasting 
marble  in  the  chief 
center  of  Greek  life. 

Here  is  another 
anonymous  portrait 
head.  Who  was  the 
original  none  can  tell 
us ;  he  may  have  been 
a  senator,  he  may  have 
been  the  general  of  the 
forces  of  one  of  the 
states  of  Hellas,  but 
whoever  he  was,  we 
have  his  portrait  done 
by  a  master  hand. 

It  has  been  an  easier 
task  for  the  excavators 
to  identify  some  of  the 
groups  based  upon  the 
mythology  of  Greece, 
for,  knowing  the  story 
of  this  or  that  hero,  of 
Hercules  or  Theseus,  it 
was  comparatively  easy 
when  the  figure  of  a 
man  and  a  lion  was 
found  to  sec  in  it  Her- 
cules and  the  lion,  or, 
when  the  body  of  a 
man  and  the  remains 
of  a  bull-headed  crea- 
ture was  discovered,  to 
see  in  it  the  struggle 
between  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur. 

One  such  group 
is  reproduced  here, 
for  its  artistic  value 
as  well  as  the  story  to 
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which  it  refers.     Here 
are   the    famed   horses 
of    Castor    and    Poly- 
deuces,   and   it   is  sup- 
posed   that   the    group 
represents  the  carrying 
away  of  the  daughters 
of  Leucippus,  King  of 
]\Iessenia,    by    the    ill- 
fated  Twins.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  adven- 
ture the  brothers  were 
compelled  to  fight  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the 
sons    of    Aphareus,    to 
whom  the  two  maidens 
had  been  betrothed.   In 
the  cambat  Castor  was 
slain  by  Idas,  but  Poly- 
deuces    slew    Lynceus. 
and  Jove  himself  slew 
Idas    with    a    thunder- 
bolt.   Thereupon  Poly- 
deuces,  who  could  not 
bear    to    be    separated 
from  his  brother,  begs 
Zeus  to  permit  them  to 
remain    together,    and 
the  petition  is  granted 
on    the    condition    that 
they    may    both    spend 
alternate  days  in  Hades 
and  on  Olympus.     It  is 
supposed  by  those  vvhu 
try     to     interpret     the 
(Ireek    myths    as    per- 
sonifications of  natural 
objects  and  forces  that 
Castor  and    P«)ly(leuces 
are    the    morning    and 
evening  star,  or  dawn 
and      dusk.       Anotlier 
suggestion    is    that    in 
the     Dioscuri     flitting 
about   on   thrir   g«)ldtii 
wings     is     represented 
the   St.    I'.hno's   fin*   or 
will    o'    the    wisp.     P»ut 
no    matter    what    they 
repre.sented,    the     Twin 
brothers    were    vviiliK 
vt*n(Tate<l.  es|)eciallv   at 
Athens;  festivals  wtrc 
instituted  in  their  hon- 
or, and  ni  .Sparta  they 
were  lield  an  the  tntf- 
larv     deitieH     of     t  h  e 
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Another    method    of 
identifying   "  finds  *'  is 
that    of    comparison 
with     statues     already 
known,  and  in  this  way 
a     beautiful     head    of 
Antinous     has     been 
properly  named.  Those 
who  recollect  the  leg- 
end will  remember  that 
Antinous  was  a  beauti- 
ful   page    of   the    Em- 
peror   Hadrian,    w  h  o 
was    drowned    in    the 
Nile.    The  Emperor,  in 
his  regret,  named  cities 
after    him    and    issued 
coins  in  his  honor,  rais- 
ing him  to  the  rank  of 
the  gods.    Temples  and 
festivals    were    insti- 
tuted in  his  honor,  and 
even  oracles  were  pro- 
nounced   in   his   name, 
which  may  account  for 
the     placing     of     his 
statue  at  Delphi.     The 
desire     to     perpetuate 
his  features  in  marble 
is  said  to  have  imparted 
a     great     impulse     to 
sculpture  in  the  second 
century,    and    quite    a 
large  number  of  these 
statues    have    been 
fouiul  am!  are  now  pre- 
serveil  in  the  nuis<'ums 
oi     the     \  atican.     the 
Li>uvre.    the    I^teran. 
llerHn.   etc.      The   tine 
statue  identified  as  that 
of     Agias    is    by     n^) 
means  one  of  the  miiu»r 
discoveries     inatle     a  t 
Dilphi.      Hiis  |H»ei  Ik* 
longed     to     a     s|)ecial 
class,  the  Cvchc  jv 
who  devoted  their  lu..  ^ 
to    the    dexriptiiui    *»f 
the  return  of  the  Greek 
heriK-s   from    '*- 
of  rri»v      \^ 
it    creditetl    with    the 
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splendid    specimen    of   one   of   the   best 
periods  of  Greek  art. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  indicate  in  de- 
tail all  that  M.  Homolle  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  during  the  ten  years'  work  at 
Delphi,  but  he  has  dug  down  to  the  oldest 
strata  of  the  ruins,  unearthing  some  of 
the  most  primitive  statues  of  Apollo  and 
of  other  deities,  many  parts  of  the  tri- 


pods with  curiously  turned  heads,  the 
metopes  of  the  lordly  buildings  that  once 
graced  the  slope  of  the  hill  or  were  shel- 
tered beneath  the  cliff  of  Rocky  Pytho, 
and  given  us  back  much  of  ancient  Del- 
phi that  will  make  possible  a  proper  con- 
ception of  all  that  it  meant  to  the 
Hellenes. 

New  York  City 


Head  of  an  Old  Man,  Detail  of  Treceding  Statue 
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To  An   Old   Portrait 

BY  EDMUND  KEMPER  BROADUS 


Maiden  fair  of  long  ago, 
Is  it  yearning,   is  it  love 

In    those    dreamy-tender   eyes? 
Are  they  brooding  as  the  dove? 
Are  they  as  the  serj)ent  wise — 
Maiden    fair  of  long  ago? 

Maiden    fair   of   long   ago, 
With  what  pretty  co(|iietries 

Hast  thou  danced  the  minuet? 
In  th(;se  dreamy-tender  eyes 

What  bright  visions  linger  yet — 
Maiden    fair  of  long  ago? 


Maiden    fair  of  long  ago, 
Is  it  saint  or  is  it  lover 

Whom  thy  fancy  bids  arise, 
Whom  the  silken  lashes  cover 
hi  those  dreamy-tender  eyes — 
Maiden    fair  of  long  ago? 

Maiden    fair  of   long   ago. 
Changeless  through  the  changeful  tides, 

Shrined   in  youth's  paradise. 

Still  the  haunting  secret  hides 

In  those  dreamy-tender  eyes — 

Maiden    fair   of   long   ago. 

Statk  Univkkmiv,   Vhkmu.ion,  S.  Dak. 


Chicago's    Ten-Million   Dollar  Experi- 
ment in   Social   Redemption 


BY  THE   REV.  GEORGE  L.   McNUTT 

[Our  readers  need  no  word  of  introduction  to  Mr.  McNutt,  who  for  the  past  few 
years  has  been  working  as  a  day  laborer  when  he  has  not  been  lecturing  throughout  the 
country.  If  our  readers  ever  have  the  chance  to  hear  him  speak  We  advise  them  not 
to  let  the  opportunity  slip  by,  for  he  has  learned  many  things  not  found  in  books  or 
taught  in  theological  seminaries. — Editok.] 
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HERE  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand children  in  Chicago  who 
cannot  tell  a  rose  from  a 
dandelion,  nor  a  daisy  from  a  violet." 
To  prove  this,  a  physician,  armed  with 
bouquets,  visited  those  public  schools 
where  you  can. 

"  Climb  clean  above  the  roof  and  look  from  the 

steeple, 
And  never  see  a  robin,  nor  a  beech  or  ellum 

tree !  " 
.     .     .     .     "  but  the  city !  city !  city ! 
And  nothin'  but  the  city  all  around  us  ever'- 

wheres !  " 

He  was  astonished  to  find  the  children 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  names  of  the 


most  common,  old-fashioned  flowers, 
while  there  was  scarcely  a  child  who 
could  not  repeat  the  names  of  the 
popular  pugilists  and  actors.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Small 
Park  Commission,  that  those  same  sec- 
tions contribute  most  to  the  juvenile 
criminals  and  contagious  disease  epi- 
demics. Car  bandit  murderers  are  a 
natural  product,  made  to  order  by  such 
conditions. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Reform  School 
recently,  of  the  three  hundred  boys 
there  was  not  one  country  boy.  The 
tenants  of  the  log  cabin,  with  their 
patched  clothes  and  bare-foot  children, 
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Park  No.  7,  at  Garfield  Boulevard  and  Centre  Street,  Chicago 


may  be  poor,  but  they  are  not  "  prisoners 
of  poverty."    They  are  '*  rich  as  all  crea- 
tion/' with  creation  at  their  doors. 
The  city  cannot  go 

.     .     .     "  back  to  Griggsby  station — 

Back   where   the   latchstring's    a-hangin'    from 

the  door, 
And   ever'   neighbor   round   the   place   is   dear 

as  a  relation." 

The  city  is  here  to  stay  and  to  grow. 
To  grow  bigger?  To  grow  better  or 
worse?  That  is  The  Question  of  the 
century. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Parker,  as  chairman  of 
the  Census  Committee  of  the  American 
Park  and  Out-Door  Art  Association,  and 
superintendent  of  the  700-acre  park 
endowed  by  Mr.  Keney,  of  Hartford, 
made  a  report  on  the  lack  of  parks  in 
industrial  cities  like Scranton, Lowell, Fall 
River  and  Elizabeth,  and  the  slight  use 
of  the  distant  naturalistic  parks  by  the 
workingmen  of  all  cities.  Of  the  so- 
cialized park  that  ought  to  be  and  ought 
to  be  open  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
every  hour  of  tlir-  rlay  and  evening,  lie 
says: 


"  I  would  have  playgrounds  for  the  children, 
lots  of  shade,  and,  if  possible,  grass,  where 
the  workingman's  wife  and  children  could  sit 
during  summer  afternoons.  I  would  have  lots 
of  seats  and  tables,  and  a  superabundance  of 
light;  so  that  a  man,  after  a  day's  work,  would 
find  a  pleasant  place  during  the  evening  hours, 
one  in  which,  if  he  so  desires,  he  could  tike 
his  evening  meal.  I  would  have  bright  flowers, 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  but  none  or 
few  shrubs.  I  would  have  a  stadium  where 
contests  could  take  place,  and  an  outdoor  and 
indoor  gymnasium.  I  would  have  a  shelter 
with  an  abundance  of  rooms,  light  and  heat 
for  rainy  evenings  and  the  winter.  I  would 
have  band  concerts  and  parties.  I  would  re- 
member always  that  the  workingman  is  an 
independent  person  and  does  not  like  to  re- 
ceive a  service  from  another  without  giving 
service  in  return.  The  one  thing  that  he  does 
not  need  and  ought  not  to  endure  is  paternal- 
ism, but  he  does  need  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
communityism — if  the  city  will  provide  the 
way  in  which  it  can  be  brought  about.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  park  which  is  needed  in  indus- 
trial cities  has  not  been  built  yet." 

That  was  written  in  1903  by  a  skilled 
specialist.  It  was  an  optimistic  prophecy, 
a  hope,  one  year  ago.  It  is  history  in 
the  making  to-day.     All  that  and  more 
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was    upbraided    for    being 
slow ;    for    lacking    in    the 
humanities ;  for  having  no 
wider  vision  than  the  hori- 
zon   of    a    hog.       Chicago 
waited,    watched,    thought, 
counted  the  cost,  and  col- 
lected the  cash.     She  hired 
architects,     secured     social 
engineers,    and    now    takes 
the  usual  Chicago  position 
in  doing  the  '*  impossible  " 
— like    the    World's     Fair 
and     the     drainage    canal, 
which  is  not  only  a  clodca 
maxima,    but    a    highway 
to  the  seas  and  a  source  of 
water    power    second   only 
t3  Niagara,  owned  by  the 
city.      Then  there   are   the 
treight  subways ;  but,  big- 
gest   of    all,    is    Chicago's 
i^apple   in    the   dark    with 
the   peril   oi    Democracy — 
of  cities  so  wholly  given  to 
merchandise,    so   overbuilt. 
^o  careful  of  gain,  so  care- 
less   of    life    that    the    city 
which  ought  to  exist  solely 
for  the  people  becomes  the 
prison  i>f  the  people,  whose 
self    same    walls    shut    hu- 

Chicago  htgaii  to  do  when  the  frost  went     manity  in  and  Clod  and  nature  and  neigh- 

(jut  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  1904.     lK)r  out. 

There  are  twenty-eight  such  socialized         This  is  the  story.      1  he  agitation   for 

parks    to    be    constructed    immediately ;    and  by  the  Small  Park  Commission  had 

$2,5cxj,(xx)  of  bonds  have  been  issued  bv     secured  the  necessarv  I        '   Mi)n  at  Ow- 


I'ark  No.  U,  at  Seven ty-Becond  Street,  Chlcagu 


the  city.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year 
is  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  each 
park.  This  at  4  per  cent,  ecpials  the 
interest  on  $3(xj,(xxj.  l-'or  jH  parks  it 
means  an  endowment  of  over  $8,(xxj,cxx). 


cago   and    SpringheKl  ^-^    neighlH»r- 

h»HHl  parks.  Just  what  neighU)rhtKHl 
parks  should  l>e  aiul  do  was  something 
4>f  a  mvstery.  It  is  one  thiiv.*  *-  -:et  a 
site  for  a  factory.  ani>ther  to  the 


This,  with   the  $J.5(X),0(X)  in  bonds   for  plant   antl   install   the   machinery.      Thai 

creation,   makes   over  a   $I(),(xx).(kx)   in  these  neigh!)orh«HKl  parks  shoiiUl  U-  >iicN 

vestment    for    Chicago's    experiment    in  tor  social   laclorie-s  lu  turn  i»ul  a  Utti  r 

Social    Kfdcmption    through    the    thor  fabric  of  life  seems  to  have  been  tlx*  ^ 

onglily  comprehensive   use  of   neighbor-  tn>lling  thought  of   Mr.    I'oster  ami   his 

hood  parks  as  s«KMalized  agencies.  asMK'iates  of  the  Siuilh  l*ark  Itoard.     To 

It   was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  this   Iniaril   is  assigned    14  ol   the   park> 

be  one  with  a  group  of  social  settlement  proviilcd.     The  prrlinunar>    pUiu  »ho>\ 

folks    in    Chicago    Commons    when    Mr  the  porti»»n  ^et  a>ide  for      '      '   '\ 

I'oster,  long  time  superintendent  of  the  These  in  ever)  caseai.    .. , ^d  ihrre 

South   Park  .system  of  Chicago,  outlined  feet   ami   will   be   fkuMleil   in   winter   for 

the   scope  of   the   work    proposrd    to   be  skating      i'hiltlren.  **» 

done    in    the    new    neighi)orii(MMl    |>arks  b\   the  \:\\s\  greed  am 

Many  cities  have  nrighborhooil  j»arks  of  conied  at  rver>   |H>iiit  \\\\\\  ^\%ih|*v  %^»ih 

liinction.  Hand  ^ardrnn   tit  inakr  thin^«.  aii«I  vka^I 


tne  curM^I 
iiv  ^nx  I.  are  ^rl 


hmited   number  and   imcrrtam    function 
It  would  l»r  unlike  (  hicago  to  copv.     She 


mg  iMimU  to  ^rl  v\el  in 
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Chicago  has  remembered  the  boy  and  play  and  physical  culture,  and  music  and 
his  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  rest  and  neighborhood  life.  But  the 
of  happiness  without  the  pursuit  of  a  ''  melancholy  days  "  come  quickly  when 
policeman.  The  policeman  with  a  club  biting  frosts  and  winter's  wailing  winds 
gives  way  to  a  big  brother  with  a  big  drive  the  people — where?  Ask  the  sa- 
heart  and  a  head  full  of  schemes  for  a  loonkeeper.  He  knows.  He  has  made 
jolly  good  time,  "  when  work  well  done,"  ready  cozy  nooks,  warm  fires,  club  rooms. 
in  school  or  shop,  ''  hath  pleasure  fairly  halls  and  rooms  for  lodges  and  weddings 
won," — a  pleasure  rivaling  that  of  the  and  neighborhood  life, 
"  Happy  Farmers."  Of  even  greater  im-  All  these,  with  shrewd  business  sa- 
portance  than  the  playfields  are  the  gen-  gacity,  the  man  behind  the  bar  has  pro- 
erously  big,  splendidly  equipped  swim-  vided  for  the  people.  All  these  and  more, 
ming  pools.  You  can  argue,  says  Mr.  with  the  same  business  sagacity,  plus  an 
Foster,  with  a  boy,  till  you  and  the  boy  awakening  social  conscience,  the  city 
are  tired,  that  he  ought  to  take  a  sponge,  of  Chicago  is  providing  for  the  people, 
tub  or  shower  bath  every  day  for  de-  paid  for  and  endowed  by  the  people, 
cency's  sake.  He  agrees  with  you,  but  without  a  cent  from  anybody  but  "  just 
dodges  the  bath.  There  is  no  inherited  ourselves."  Here  is  a  hint  of  a  saloon 
instinct  for  boys  or  ducks  just  to  wash  substitute  that  may  substitute.  Pa- 
and  be  clean.  But,  Mr,  Foster  says,  if  ternalism  has  played  its  part.  Exeat, 
vou  will  put  a  great  big  swimming  pool  The  social  settlement  group  in  the 
at  the  other  end  of  your  shower  bath  the  Commons  were  amazed  to  hear  Mr.  Fos- 
boy,  for  the  joy  that  is  set  before  him,  ter  quietly  outline  the  scheme,  not  shown 
will  take  the  shower  bath  with  zest.  This  in  the  preliminary  plans,  of  neighborhood 
was  proved  90,000  times  at  McKinley  park  houses  containing  all  the  essential 
Park  last  year  from  August  to  Septem-  social  features  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.s,  social 
ber.  Best  of  all,  on  the  days  set  apart  for  settlements,  institutional  churches  and 
girls  and  women, 
"ladies"  from 
aristocratic  Hyde 
Park  drove  over  in 
carriages,  took  the 
preliminary  show- 
er, and,  in  the 
democracy  of  the 
swimming  pool, 
ceased  to  be  ladies 
and  became  wom- 
en, the  next  best 
thing  to  rlo  when 
y  o  u  have  missed 
being  a  boy. 

McKinley  Park, 
opened  in  1903. 
has  been  used  as 
an  experimental 
station  to  the  best 
possible  sfK'ial  ma- 
chinerv.  'j'he  pic- 
ture of  the  Pergola 
and  generously  big 
s  w  i  m  in  i  ng  pool 
suggests  c  1  a  s  s  i  c 
beauty  and  the 
new  h  u  ni  an  ism. 
.Stunmer  flays  arc 
j)rovidcd     for 


we 
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'^«-^     '^^     -r-^ 
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with    tools    for 
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saloons.  These  park  houses  will  contain 
an  assembly  room,  seating  400.  What  for  ? 
For  the  people  !  What  will  they  do  ?  Ask 
the  people.  These  park  houses  will  also 
have  reading  rooms,  game  rooms,  gym- 
nasia— whatever  ministers  to  the  needs 
of  the  city  neighborhood  in  a  community 
way.     ''  Why,  this  is  nothing  less  than 


in  loco  parentis  to  the  people,  who  "  are 
not  men  yet,"  nor  ever  will  be  if  democ- 
racy must  forever  be  in  tutelage  to 
benevolent  paternalism.  Revelation  pic- 
tures a  city  without  a  temple.  Drum- 
mond  conceives  this  to  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
highest   tribute   to   the   work   of   Y.    M. 


--f-t.' 


PLAY&jgSX/f^O 


\  : 


raik   No    I,  \\i  Wentworth  Avenue  and  'I'wentjf  nfth  Street.   «'hU«f« 


iimiiu  i|»al  soiial  stttlriiu-nts !  "  says  one. 
**  It  will  liittTftTc  with  t'xi^tin^  so- 
cial organizations."  What  are  organi- 
zations for  '''  Is  a  hospital  ever  so  hfauti- 
fiil  as  when  it  is  finjity?  .So  hold  is  the 
ste*p  that  fiiany  j^ood  people  are  scareil. 
Many  j^'ond  fnlks  arc  scared  They 
always  arr.  Ivvi-ry  step  in  Inmi.inity's 
aicmt  toward  life  and  li^ht  has  been 
terrifying'  to  those  who  think  they  lUnd 


L.    A.s,    SikCial    set' 
have  fjeiuiinels    \s ; 
deniption  is  to  ha\ 
well  that  th 
and  the  ohlij^au-  n  - 
l)ers  what  these  v« 


s   aiul    all    who 

for   s«.K,ial   re- 

•  their  work  so 

sees  the  ty 

'ilS 


hive  clone  ami  could  do  only  for  a  lew. 
The  State  is  richer  tlian  anv  of  its  n>m%\- 
l>ers;  aiul  onK  the  State  in  its  conv 
iiiunal  wealth  is  rich  eiuuii'h  to  niftkt 
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possible  a  full  social  redemption.  We 
Americans  would  not  give  up  State  edu- 
cation to  voluntary  workers,  however 
wise,  consecrated  and  conscientious.  Can 
the  State  do  for  its  children,  big  and 
little,  socially,  what  it  has  done  intel- 
lectually, from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
State  University?  It  is  an  experiment; 
will  it  succeed  ?  That  depends.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter says : 

"  We  can  hire  the  architects  and  engineers 
to  draw  the  plans,  and  let  the  contracts  for  the 
works.  All  that  is  simple;  but  where  can  we 
find  the  people  to  use  the  social  tools?  There 
will  probably  be  for  the  fifteen  socialized  parks 
of  the  South  Park  system  a  superintendent 
and  a  resident  superintendent  with  helpers. 
The  policeman  to  prevent  people  from  doing 
things  is  out  of  date  and  out  of  place  here." 

To  meet  the  emergency,  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  been 
giving  a  course  of  lectures  at  Chicago 
University  on  training  for  social  service. 
Plainly,  there  is  a  new  vocation.  A  very 
successful  church-worker  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  might  fail  here.  A  preacher 
might  not  do  until  he  had  dropped  his 
titles,  his  cloth,  and  had  forgotten  several 
things.     Demand  will  create  the  supply. 

Wherever  possible  these  social  redemp- 
tion parks  have  been  placed  next  to  the 
public  schools.  This  is  for  the  im- 
mediate use  of  the  schools,  and  also 
for  that  ultimate  social  use  of  the  parks 
and  the  school  buildings  by  all  the  peo- 
ple, where,  as  The  Independent  pre- 


dicts, "  the  school  house  shall  be  the  cen- 
ter of  communal  life,  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  uplift,  and  a  factor  in  the  life  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  within  the 
sight  of  its  walls." 

It  is  an  experiment,  but  not  a  forlorn 
hope.  St.  Paul  has  done  successfully  in 
a  small  way  in  its  socialized  Island  Park, 
in  the  Mississippi  River,  what  Chicago 
is  preparing  to  do,  and  must  do,  in  a  big 
way.  St.  Paul  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  exceptional  man.  Dr.  Ohage,  in  the 
role  of  Health  Commissioner,  has  made 
St.  Paul  proud  over  his  semi-social  set- 
tlement work  on  Harriet  Island.  Mr. 
Foster  is  another  Dr.  Ohage,  splendidly 
equipped  to  organize  any  enterprise  that 
calls  for  brains,  will  power,  endurance 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  As 
Mr.  Parker  says :  *'  Foster  is  a  million- 
dollar  man ;  million-dollar  men  may  be 
worth  more  to  a  city  than  millionaires." 

Here  is  something  constructive.  When 
those  humanized  parks  are  ready  for 
humanity,  it  were  a  rare  pleasure  to 
sit  alongside  of  the  toiler,  with  his  chil- 
dren at  play,  and  listen  to  music,  paid 
for  by  ''  all  ye  who  labor."  I  would 
like  to  walk  through  the  beautiful  Per- 
golas, and  dive  off  into  the  city's  swim- 
ming hall,  built  and  maintained  by  the 
newsboys  and  other  aristocrats.  Here  is 
the  beginnings  of  Social  Redemption, — 
a  city  saving  itself,  a  city  finding  its  God 
by  finding  its  neighbor. 

Chicago,  111. 


III*!  HwImmlnK  Tank  In  McKlnlny  Park.  350  Fe«?t  Long  l».v  150  Feet  Wide,  Opened 
In  !I)03.  From  July  to  8f»pt''nil)or  00,000  bntliH  wore  tnkon  hore.  SwIiiimInK 
tankf*  Hinillflr  to  this  In  oicli  of  the  I'onrtcen  ni!W  Hociali/ed  purks  arc 
now  holng  conRtrurted  In  tli<-  South  Park  HysU'in  alone. 


To   Uproot  the  Trusts 

BY  LUCTJS  F.  C.  GARVIN 


Governor  of  Rhode  Island 


TRUSTS  have  been  subdivided  into 
the  good  and  the  bad,  also  into 
the  successful  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful, but  neither  of  these  classifications  is 
helpful. 

Public  opinion  properly  condemns  all 
trusts ;  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  good 
trust  is  a  contradiction  of  terms. 

Again,  an  industrial  combination  may 
possess  the  characteristics  of  a  trust  and 
yet  for  a  time  be  unsuccessful.  A  signal 
illustration  of  this  is  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  which,  with  all  the 
elements  of  a  trust,  at  present  is  de- 
pressed. 

The  popular  idea  of  a  trust  is  a  great 
combination  which  has  absorbed  so 
many  smaller  concerns  engaged  in  the 
same  business  as  to  be  able  to  stifle  com- 
petition and  to  maintain  abnormally  high 
prices  for  its  product. 

But  no  outsider  can  explain  a  move- 
ment so  well  as  one  who  is  a  part  of  it. 
Hence  the  following  definition  of  a  trust 
as  given  by  S.  C.  T.  Todd,  solicitor  ui 
the  Standard  Dil  Company,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative : 

*■  The  term  trust  embraces  every  act,  agree- 
ment or  combination  of  persons  or  capital  be- 
lieved to  be  done,  made  or  formed  with  the 
intent,  power  or  tendency  to  monopoli/c  busi- 
ness, to  restrain  or  interfere  with  competitive 
trade,  or  to  fix.  influence  or  increase  the  prices 
of  commodities." 

John  Moody,  in  his  exhaustive  lxK>k. 
"  The  Truth  .Xboiit  the  Trusts,"  cnunier- 
ates  Industrial.  hVanchise,  Transporta- 
tion and  miscellaneous  trusts,  now  active, 
to  the  immber  of  445.  having  a  tt>tai 
rapitali/atinti  of  over  $j(),(X)t),oo(),0(X), 
and  enibraciiig  about  8,^)4  original  com- 
panies. As  a  matter  of  convenience  he 
omits  a  multitude  of  smaller  ciincerns 
of  the  same  character 

Thus   it    is   seen    that    the   <|iiestion   ai 
size  does  not  enter  iti  either  to  the  tlrtini 
tion  or  thr  practical  consideration  <»f  the 
trii«4ts. 

In  order  to  deal  with  lrii?»ls  effectively 
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it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  upon 
what  basis  they  rest.  Their  defenders 
claim  that  the  trust  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  preceding  conditions ;  that,  just  as 
large  factories  have  superseded  small 
ones,  so  the  trusts  are  swallowing  up  de- 
tached establishments  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business.  As  a  result  of 
such  combination,  we  are  told,  a  more 
skilled  and  less  costly  management  is 
secured,  and  other  economies  consequent 
upon  doing  business  upon  a  large  scale 
are  effected. 

All  this  may  be  true  and  yet  the  trust 
neither  be  justified  nor  accounted  for.  A 
department  store,  in  which  one  or  two 
thousand  clerks  fintl  employment :  a 
syndicate  of  such  stores  planted  in  a 
number  of  cities,  offer  gexxl  illustrations 
of  doing  business  upon  a  large  scale.  Xo 
doubt  they  effect  many  economies,  but 
they  are  not  trusts.  The  proof  of  this 
assertion  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  stores 
and  syndicates  contiruie  to  be  subject  to 
a  sharp  competition  and  must  ever  so 
contimie.  Competing  de[>artment  stores 
ami  syndicates,  or  the  old  fashioneil  shop 
carried  on  u|K)n  a  small  scale,  will  pre 
vent  the  exhibition  of  the  trust  peculiari- 
ties. Unlike  the  trust,  the  ilepartment 
.store  is  ilependent  for  its  succe>s  in  large 
degree  upon  its  ability  to  undersell  the 
smaller  concerns  which  it  tlisplaces.  The 
reason  that  it  cannot  rai>e  prices  is  that 
it    possesses   no   consiilerahle   inoni>pi>l> 

The  i>ne  feature  essential  ti>  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  trust  is  the  |K)s.scssion  of  st»nje 
kind  of  inonop<d\ . 

A  valuable  suImIi vision  ot  trusts  wouM 
be    to   distinguish    Ix'tween    thoj»e    which 
|)ossess  ( iovernineiital    lavors  aiul  lho>e 
which  have  U^en  able  to  erratc  a   n*>> 
no|M>ly   without   the  aid  of  s|>n*tal  K 
privileges       lllnstratii>n  '        ' 

l^u^t^   vvliich   liave   no   1  i       . 

tages  are   the   Shipping    rnut   ami   thr 
Ice    TruHt.     .Siuh  N 

tain  a  tein|M)rar\ 
u.H  inaiiv  iiitle|HMi 
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but  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  mo- 
nopoly so  formed  must  be  temporary 
and  in  the  end  unsuccessful. 

But  the  greater  number  of  trusts  and 
the  most  dangerous  ones  are  those  which 
are  placed  by  law  in  possession  of  one  or 
more  considerable  monopolies.  It  is  this 
which  enables  them  for  a  series  of  years 
to  raise  the  prices  of  their  products. 
Such,  and  such  alone,  can  succeed  perma- 
nently, because  given  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy competition. 

The  Governmental  favors  from  which 
every  hated  trust  derives  its  life  are  of 
various  kinds.  They  may  be  bestowed  by 
National  legislation,  by  State  legislation, 
or  by  both.  The  chief  privilege  acquired 
may  be  a  patent  right,  a  tariff  tax,  a  trans- 
portation privilege,  a  franchise,  the  own- 
ership of  mines  or  other  landed  monoply. 

Various  remedies  for  the  trust  evil 
have  been  recommended. 

President  Roosevelt  lays  great  stress 
upon  publicity.  Unquestionably  a  pub- 
lic accounting  corresponding  to  that  re- 
quired of  national  banks,  would  do  some 
good.  It  would  at  least  afford  to  in- 
vestors some  protection  against  fraud 
and  deception  on  the  part  of  trust  pro- 
moters. 

Much  emphasis  has  also  been  laid  upon 
the  necessity  of  preventing  the  over-capi- 
talization of  these  great  corporations. 
To  do  so  would  certainly  give  to  the  in- 
vesting public  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
real  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds,  and 
would  also  furnish  to  legislators  and  to 
all  interested  an  indication  of  the  value 
of  the  special  privileges  possessed  by  each 
trust.  Hut  the  ab.sence  of  watered  stock 
will  not  compel  any  business  enterprise  to 
meet  its  competitors  upon  equal  terms, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  the  Standard 
Oil   Company. 

Mr.  P>ryan  proposes  that  trusts  ])e  re- 
strained by  a  national  license,  which  shall 
forbid  interstate  traffic  unless  publicity, 
un watered  stock  and  tlie  absence  of  a 
conspiracy  to  raise  prices  or  restrict  com- 
petition are  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  licensing  board. 

Concerning  this  remerly  it  may  be  said 
that  the  proof  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
prices  would  be  difficult,  and  that  some 
conijx-tition  may  seem  to  exist  in  o])j>osi- 
tion  even  to  the  most  powerful  of  the 
trusts.      However,     Mr.     Bryan's     plan 


promises  better  results  than  any  hereto- 
fore tried. 

But  the  difficulty  with  the  above  men- 
tioned and  with  all  other  efforts  to 
regulate,  is  that  our  experience  has 
shown  restrictive  measures  to  be  inef- 
fective. They  leave  too  many  loop  holes 
for  the  trust  magnates  to  creep  through. 

To  begin  with.  Congress  is  so  much 
under  the  control  of  monopolists  that  a 
law,  when  forced  through  by  public  senti- 
ment, is  passed  invariably  in  a  defective 
form. 

Again,  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  seems  itself  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  outside  influences  as  to  be 
indisposed  to  enforce  the  law  to  its  fullest 
extent.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act, 
as  well  as  in  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
law,  whose  criminal  clause  has  never 
been  called  into  use  by  the  President  or 
his  legal  advisers. 

Finally,  there  remains  that  other  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  the  judi- 
ciary, which  is  given  to  delays,  and  has 
repeatedly  shown  itself  subject  to  unto- 
ward influences,  as  in  the  8  to  7  verdict 
in  the  President  election  of  1876,  the  in- 
come tax  decision,  and  its  denial  that 
the  Constitution  follows  the  flag.  Even 
the  latest  decision  against  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  was  so  close  and  so 
narrow  as  to  create  a  doubt  of  its  appli- 
cation in  any  other  anti-trust  litigation 
which  shall  arise. 

With  all  these  means  of  escape,  and 
with  the  existing  custom  in  the  United 
States  of  leaving  unexecuted  those  laws 
which  bear  heavily  upon  the  general 
public  only,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  re- 
strictive measures,  while  they  may  be  of 
some  avail,  will  in  the  end  ])rove  unsat- 
isfactory and  insufficient. 

In  fact,  every  such  attempt  to  suppress 
evils  which  menace  the  public  well-being 
is  like  clipping  the  tendrils  of  a  poison 
ivy  vine.  The  benefit  at  best  is  tem- 
])orary. 

As  a  poisonous  plant  nuist  be  up- 
rooted in  order  to  be  destroyed,  so  the 
causes  of  the  trust  must  be  found  and 
removed. 

In  i8(/;  the  sugar  magnate,  IT.  O. 
i  lavemeyer,  declared  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  "  The  mother  of 
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all  trusts  is  the  customs  tariff  bill."  This 
statement  contains  much  of  truth. 

Competition  from  abroad  being  shut 
out  by  a  heavy  tax  upon  imports,  the 
leading  industries  at  home  have  been 
enabled  to  combine  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  inhibit  all  serious  competition.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  Havemeyer's 
statement  is  his  own  combination,  the 
Sugar  Trust,  which  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  tariff  tax  on  refined  sugar  for 
its  ability  to  put  up  prices.  Likewise  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  altho 
it  possesses  other  vast  law-created  spe- 
cial privileges,  is  also  sheltered  behind 
monstrous  import  duties. 

It  is  a  very  simple  proposition,  and  one 
which  meets  with  much  popular  favor,  to 
place  upon  the  free  list  any  article  which 
is  selling  abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  at 
home.  This  certainly  would  be  a  blow 
at  the  very  root  of  the  trust  evil.  Some 
of  the  trusts  it  would  destroy,  others  it 
would  seriously  cripple.  Undoubtedly 
the  free  admission  of  trust-made  com- 
modities would  do  more  to  end  the  trusts 
than  all  the  restrictive  legislation  which 
can  be  devised.  Thus  the  placing  of  steel 
and  iron  upon  the  free  list  would  pre- 
vent the  selling  of  steel  rails  abroad  at 
any  lower  price  than  they  bring  at  home, 
in  this  way  cutting  off  one  of  the  large 
roots  which  gives  life  to  the  Steel  Trust. 

In  the  greatest  of  the  industrial  com- 
binations, and  in  the  most  successful,  the 
mother  of  trusts,  the  tariff,  is  always  to 
be  found  married  to  some  form  of  land 
monopoly. 

Thus,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  is  not 
only  protectefl  against  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Russian  petroleum,  but  also  has 
possession  of  the  oil  fit-Ids  of  Amt-rica, 
and  of  their  channels  of  distribution, 
'i'his  monopoly  of  the  sources  of  supply 
is  fhie  rather  to  State  than  to  Natiotial 
legislation.  The  same  statement  may  be 
made  concerning  the  Coal  Trust 

Possibly  the  time  may  come  vvlun  our 
mines,  forests,  quarries  aiitl  other  valu- 
able natural  resources  must  be  owned 
and  |)erliaps  operated  by  tlie  Govern 
ment,  but  at  |)resent  the  way  would  seem 
to  be  for  the  State  to  take  the  royalties. 
Ilierrby   transferring  the   monopoly    fea 


ture  of  many  trusts  from  private  hands 
into  the  public  treasury. 

A  step  in  this  direction  has  been  taken 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  so- 
called  Ford  act.  That  law  taxes  fran- 
chise values  as  real  estate.  In  truth 
franchise  values  and  land  values  are 
synonymous  terms,  and  are  ascertained 
in  the  same  manner.  The  land  value  in 
any  piece  of  real  estate  is  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  cost  of  the  improvements 
from  the  market  value  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty. Likewise,  to  get  at  the  land  value 
in  a  street  railway,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
subtract  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
and  tangible  personal  property  from  the 
market  value  of  the  entire  property.  The 
remainder  left  after  this  subtraction  is 
the  selling  price  of  the  use  of  the  streets 
and  other  lands  which  may  be  owned  by 
the  corporation.  Having  thus  learned 
the  value  of  the  land  monopolized,  it  only 
remains  for  the  State  to  take  the  royalty 
in  the  form  of  an- annual  tax,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  special  privilege  and  thus 
prevent  the  corporation  from  exploiting 
the  people  by  heavy  fares.  That  is  to 
say,  if  rates  are  kept  high,  taxes  also  will 
be  high,  and  in  this  way  will  prevent  the 
incorporators  from  profiting  by  their  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people.  The  company 
may  continue  to  demand  high  rates  for 
passengers  and  freight,  but  the  sum  taken 
will  go  into  the  State  Treasury  for  public 
uses. 

Should  one  of  the  States  adopt  the 
course  here  intlicated  of  getting  at  the 
franchise  values  of  all  monopolies  and 
then  derive  all  its  revenue  from  a  ta.\ 
upon  land  values,  its  prosp>erity  would 
be  so  augmented  as  to  force  the  other 
States  speechly  to  follow  its  example. 

My  conclusion  is  that  trusts  will  not 
be  uprooted  and  destroyed  until  deprived 
of  the  monopolies  now  granted  them  b> 
law.  First,  the  nation  must  remove  tar- 
iff monopoly  by  transferring  to  the  free 

list    trust  fuade   ar*    '      ;    anil       " 

the  States  MUist   i  •   land 

by  transferring  the  taxes,  which  now  arc 

imposed    upon    p«' 

ments,  to  framhi . 

land  mono(K)ly 
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The  Loves   of   Edwy^ 

This  novel  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  literature  that  the  funny,  pitiful  pic- 
tures in  Life  do  to  art.  These  do  not 
show  the  idealized  forms  to  be  found  in 
great  paintings,  but  they  are  "  Saucy 
Sorrow  "  interpretations  of  life.  By  a 
sort  of  bobtail  flourish  of  the  pen  the 
artist  gives  that  shape  to  the  little  beg- 
gar's legs  which  makes  her  at  once  the 
object  of  compassion  and  amusement. 
She  drags  at  sorrow  with  her  apron 
strings,  and  defies  fate  with  a  snub  nose 
and  reckless  chin. 

In  such  a  manner  is  the  heroine  of 
this  story  introduced.  The  truth  of 
the  conception  does  not  consist  in 
presenting  a  pattern  child ;  but  it  is  in 
the  sublime  unconsciousness  of  child- 
hood, expressed  by  the  yellow  hair  tied 
into  a  cockade ;  in  the  feminine  soul  por- 
trayed, too  young  to  know  the  shame  of 
wearing  unfashionable  garments ;  in  the 
wit  and  sweetness  suggested  by  the 
hoyden  innocence  of  her  pose.  Later  she 
becomes  the  pastelle  woman,  finished 
with  the  brilliant  accents  of  beauty  and 
passion.  But  there  have  already  been  too 
many  of  these  golden  lily  women  in  fic- 
tion. What  we  will  remember  is  the 
funny,  pitiful  pictures  of  this  little  star- 
ling of  girlhood,  Aspasia  Jane. 

With  the  hero,  however,  the  author  is 
more  successful.  Few  women  writers  ever 
create  a  real  scamp.  Their  inordinate 
imagination  runs  to  the  heavy  villain 
type.  They  are  unable  to  produce  in 
masculine  form  that  attractive,  immoral 
levity  of  the  rascal.  They  do  not  knf)w 
his  p.sychic  genesis.  But  in  the  charac- 
ter of  "  Juggs  "  we  have  a  man  whose 
temperament  is  tender  yet  conscience- 
less, whose  evcrv  virtues  were  so  impul- 
sive as  to  render  him  unreliable.  Tn 
short,  the  sort  of  fellow  whom  men  in- 
stinctively distrust  aufl  wDmeii  adore, 
not  because  he  is  bad,  but  because  their 
goodness  is  composed,  for  the  most  part, 

•  Tmic  I.oveh  oi  Knwv.  Hi/  Ruhc  (Jcril  O'Nrill. 
iUmton  :    lyothrop   rubllBhlnu  ^'o.      fl.BO. 


of  maternal  compassion.  To  complete 
his  moral  confusion,  the  "  Juggs  "  type 
possesses  a  contradictory  knightliness  of 
soul  which  enables  him  to  die  for  a 
poetic  ideal  where  a  better  man  would 
compromise.  It  is  as  impossible  to  damn 
such  an  one  as  to  trust  him,  and  women 
usually  end  as  Jane  did  by  imploring  him 
to  destroy  them  according  to  his  pleas- 
ure. These  are  "  The  Loves  of  Edwy," 
Edwy  himself  being  a  sort  of  bellowing 
Memnon  man,  too  large  and  too  serious 
a  character  for-the  funny  pity  pictures  in 
which  he  appears.  The  author  has  illus- 
trated her  story  even  better  than  she  has 
written  it. 

The  Pathfinders  Again 

Mr.  Wheeler  carefully  follows  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  on  its  won- 
derful journey,  explaining  and  identify- 
ing its  route,  and  clearing  up  a  number 
of  disputed  points.*  He  has  himself 
traveled  over  much  of  the  trail,  particu- 
larly iVi  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  he  gives 
many  excellent  illustrations  of  its  more 
interesting  features.  He  has  also  gath- 
ered a  great  deal  of  new  material  con- 
cerning the  members  of  the  expedition. 
Despite  the  generally  accepted  statement 
of  President  Jefferson  that  Captain 
Lewis  committed  suicide,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  evidence  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  that  the  explorer  was  mur- 
dered. 

The  identification  of  the  route  from 
Travelers'  Rest  Creek  to  the  forks  of 
the  Clearwater  is  particularly  valuable. 
There  has  long  been  matter  for  dispute 
as  to  many  portions  of  this  trail,  but  it  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  closed  the 
controversy.  Especially  notable  also  is 
the  careful  delineation  of  Captain  Lewis's 
homeward  route  from  Travelers'  Rest 
Creek  to  the  Great  Falls  and  of  his  dan- 
gerous and  almost  fatal  adventure  along 
the  Marias  River. 

•The  Traii-  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  1804-1904 
liy  OHn  D.  Wheeler.  (With  200  Illustrations  ^ 
New   York  :   G.   I'.    Tntnam's  Song.      2   vols.      $6.00. 
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It  is  remarkable,  considering  that  this 
journey  was  made  between  98  and  100 
years  ago,  that  there  should  have  been 
found  within  the  present  generation  any 
person  who  remembered  it.  Yet  Mr. 
Wheeler,  with  plausible,  if  not  entirely 
convincing,  evidence,  records  the  case  of 
Pe-tow-ya,  a  Cayuse  Indian  woman, 
whom  he  found  at  the  Umatilla  Reserva- 
tion in  1 901,  who  vividly  remembered  the 
expedition.  She  was  then  no  years  old, 
and  v/as  thus  about  15  when  the  ex- 
plorers passed  through  the  region  which 
her  tribe  then  inhabited.  Mr.  George 
]>ird  Grinnell,  the  noted  writer,  also 
records  meeting  and  talking  with  an  In- 
dian who  claimed  to  have  borne  a  his- 
toric part  in  that  exploration.  This  was 
Wolf  Calf,  one  of  the  Blackfeet  who 
treacherously  attacked  Captain  Lewis 
and  three  men  of  his  command  on  the 
Marias.  The  evidence,  however,  while 
satisfactory  in  the  case  of  Pe-tow-ya,  is 
weak  in  the  case  of  Wolf  Calf. 

For  the  book  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
word  but  of  praise.  Perhaps  a  trifle  too 
much  concerning  the  wonderful  virtues 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  is  to  be 
found  in  its  pages,  but  this  is  forgivable 
in  view  of  the  patient  and  conscientious 
research  which  it  reveals,  and  of  the 
great  vveaUh  of  material  which  it  dis- 
plays concerning  what  must  be  consid- 
ered the  greatest  ex))lnrati»)n  oi  Ameri- 
can liistory,  and  j)erhaps  of  all  time. 

Trusts 

i'liAi  economic  I'raiikensteiii  mon- 
ster— the  Trust — has  become  a  problem 
that  presses  for  immediate  sohition.  In- 
dicative of  its  importance  are  thr  vol 
nines  of  discussion.  An<l  varied,  iiuleetl. 
the  different  and  opposing  attitudes  on 
this  phenomenon.  The  capitalist  believes 
it  ail  inevitable  product  of  moiU-rn  in- 
dustrial evolution  and  all  antitrust  legis- 
l.iiioii  as  blind  workings  against  nature; 
even  more,  as  destructive  of  all  true  biisi- 
fiess  interests.  This  e.xpresses  also  thf 
position  of  the  S<K'ialist,  but  t«»  him  it 
sounds  iju-  dratli  knell  of  moijem  eco- 
nomic and  social  (onditions.  To  thi 
avtragr  man.  who  sets  in  the  trii.st  a 
daiigrroiis  monopoly,  ohversivc  to  liin 
traditional  and  iiiHtinctive  idea  of  "  free 
coniprtitioii,"    It    ttM)ms   up   u.h  a   Hrtioiiii 


menace  to  the  peace  and  order  of  so- 
ciety. 

M.  Saint  Leon*  considers  it  in  its  his- 
torical and  comparative  phases.  The 
first  reaction  against  competition  took 
the  form  of  pools  (Cartells) — the  form 
which  persists  to-day  in  most  European 
countries.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
form  of  combination,  its  looseness  and 
instability,  its  difficulty  in  enforcing 
necessarily  secret  contracts,  tended  to 
the  organization  of  the  more  solid  fonii 
— the  trust.  The  latter  also  has  under- 
gone an  evolution.  Its  more  primitive 
form — the  trust-certificate  corporation — 
gave  way  to  the  consolidation-trust,  the 
most  usual  up  to  1898,  and  to  the  hold- 
ing-trust, generally  prevailing  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  this  last  form  which 
has  received  a  serious  check  in  the  recent 
Northern  Securities  decision. 

An  equally  valuable,  but  more  inten- 
sive, discussion  of  trusts  in  America  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Montague's  work.^ 
A  fair  presentation  of  the  case  for  the 
trusts  conveys  an  excellent  idea  of  their 
raison  d'etre.  That  the  trust  has  come 
to  stay  becomes  patent  to  every  man 
ui)on  a  reading  of  the  savings  of  com- 
bination, the  immeasurable  lK*nefits  in 
marketing,  the  lowering  and  stability  of 
j)rices,  greater  t)Utput.  improved  prixess 
and  higher  efficiency  oi  superintendence 
TIk-  three  great  evils  of  trusts  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  present  trusts  in  jxarticu- 
lar.  are,  in  his  opinion,  the  ci>ntri>I  oi 
output  and  of  prices,  the  destructive  at- 
tempts to  l)reak  com|Rlitiini,  and  over- 
capitalizatit)n.  Another  serious  difficuhv 
is  presented  by  tlie  inability  of  the  VvA 
eral  (iovennnent  to  cimtrol  the  trusts, 
owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  act  anil  the  Sheniun 
AntiTrnst  law  (^f  iS«)o. 

That  tins  inetViciency  is  unavoidable  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  the  argument  of 
Mr.  MiXHly.t  In  his  intHHluction  to  the 
history  of  the  trust  ntovement  ui 
.America  Mr.  Motxly  frames  his  detini- 
tion  of  the  trust,  well  suh^ktantiatetl 
throii^diout  this  exhaUNtive  *!»' 
.lii^iiiil    iiiiiiliitiitiiiiix      ix    *'  I 
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tion  .  .  .  formed  with  the  intent 
.  *  .  .  to  monopoHze  business,  to  re- 
strain or  interfere  with  competitive 
trade,  or  to  fix,  influence  or  increase  the 
force  of  commodities."  In  no  vague 
terms  does  he  declare  that  monopoly  is 
the  essence  of  the  trust,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  successful  one,  and  that  to  attempt 
to  interfere  with  this  "  natural  tendency  " 
must  prove  "  futile  and  ineffective,"  as 
shown  by  the  facts  that  very  few  cases 
against  trusts  have  been  successful,  and 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  trusts 
have  arisen  since  1898.  The  major  part 
of  the  work  is  taken  up  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  different  trusts 
and  trust  groups.  The  three  great 
trust  groups  are  Industrial,  Franchise 
and  Railroad  Trusts,  almost  practically 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Rocke- 
feller and  the  Morgan  interests.  V^ery 
impressive  and  instructive  are  Mr. 
Moody's  figures.  A  general  review  of 
the  trust  situation  and  the  ''  so-called 
remedies  "  for  the  ''  evils  of  the  trusts," 
pregnant  with  individualistic  laissez- 
faire  doctrine,  terminates  the  work. 

The  opinion  of  the  average  man  finds 
expression  in  Richie's  Trusts  versus  the 
Public  Welfare,^  which  is  a  bitter  attack 
upon  trusts  from  every  point  of  view, 
denying  their  benefits  and  exposing  their 
evils.  Evidently  a  hasty  production,  it 
is  marred  by  a  careless  style,  with  many 
slips  in  grammar  and  with  many  a  sen- 
tence that  defies  comprehension,  unless 
after  a  time-taking  unraveling  of  the 
tangled  web. 

The  Problem  of  MonopolyW  is  a 
course  of  lectures  to  an  every  day  audi- 
ence, yet  containing  so  lucid,  wide  and 
thought-cr)mpelling  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  is,  indeed,  a  rarity  and  evidences 
the  skill  and  gras])  of  the  trained  thinker. 
While  Professor  Clark  docs  not  belittle 
the  trust  as  an  economic  force  of  endur- 
ing value,  lie  jnits  forth  a  strong  plea 
against  trust  monopoly  as  striking  at  the 
root  of  the  present  industrial  system. 
I^Vee  comi)etition  is  so  much  in  danger, 
to  his  opinion,  that  even  government 
ownership  of  railroads  and  mines,  while 
it  ha.s  its  own  evils,  may  justifiably  be 

I  TnuHTs  Vkkmim  rrrK  I'rm,ic  Wkltauk.  //;/  //. 
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resorted  to.  To  the  farmers'  relations 
with  the  trust  a  thoroughly  sympathetic 
and  understanding  chapter  is  devoted, 
explaining  a  situation  in  the  West  very 
little  known  elsewhere  and  throwing 
light  on  the  erratic  and  money-mad 
movements  among  the  farmers. 

Books  on  Russia 

The  motto  on  the  title-page  of  Russian 
Aifairs  "^   reads  as  follows: 

"  I  believe  that  Russia  has  a  civilizing  mis- 
sion such  as  no  other  people  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  also  in  Europe.  .  .  .  We 
Russians  bear  upon  our  shoulders  the  new  age; 
we  come  to  relieve  the  '  tired  men.' — Count 
Mouravieff." 

The  author  "goes  at  once  into  raptures 
over  the  "  great  activity  in  every  part  of 
the  vast  dominions  of  the  Tsar.  .  .  In 
the  North,  the  tale  of  Finnish  exiles 
grows  daily  longer.  ...  In  the  South, 
the  massacres  of  Kishineff  give  one  more 
proof  of  Russia's  determination  to 
achieve  at  all  costs  her  aim  of  national 
solidarity.     .     .     ." 

Then  ]\Ir.  Drage  goes  on  to  say  that 
tho  all  this  seems  to  the  Western  world 
a  record  of  political  crime  and  barbarity, 
to  Russian  statesmen  these  incidents  are 
the  inevitable  steps  whereby  Russia  is 
advancing  on  her  mission  of  culture  and 
beneficence. 

On  page  188  w^e  read  that  "  every  sort 
of  device  is  employed  to  prevent  Jews 
from  obtaining  the  education  which  they 
are  so  anxious  to  acquire.  If  they 
are  willing  to  establish  and  maintain 
scliools  of  their  own,  i)ermission  is 
.seldom  granted  without  a  struggle ;  " 
while  on  page  2  the  author  assures 
us  that  "  Russia  is  to  l)ring  enlighten- 
ment, civilization  and  faith  to  China ;  she 
is  to  deliver  the  victims  of  British  op- 
pression in  India;  (^n  her  own  people  she 
is  to  bestow  a  new  culture  which  shall  be 
indigenous,  a  true  product  of  Slavonic 
genius,  far  superior  to  that  s])urious  cul- 
ttire  which  tbey  have  tried  to  borrow 
from  the  wearv  and  efi*ete  Western 
world." 

It  is  f(nit("  natural  tliat  a  book  on  Rus- 
sia, written  in  sncli  a  spirit  as  tbis,  should 
contain  nothing  about   Russian  literature 

•  Uf'KHl.W  Al'l-Alis.  /f//  (holfrrij  Droffc.  N<»w 
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— the  only  bright  ray  in  the  dark  land  of 
the  Tsar. 

Mr.  Schierbrand's  work  t  is  a  sane, 
unprejudiced,  clear  analysis  of  conditions 
in  Russia  as  they  are  to-day.  The  chap- 
ter on  Russian  finances  shows  wide  in- 
formation and  a  keen  insight  into  M.  de 
Witte's  methods.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  review  of  Russia's  literature  in 
this  volume  is  so  brief  and  so  superficial. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Schier- 
brand  says : 

"  A  crushing  defeat  for  Russia  in  a  large 
foreign  war  would  be  a  severe  lesson,  it  is 
true ;  one  very  painful  to  Russian  pretensions, 
Russian  jingo  spirit,  and  in  a  certain  sense  to 
Russian  patriotism  of  every  stripe.  But.  for 
all  that,  such  a  defeat  would  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise  to  the  whole  nation,  drunk  with  ag- 
gressive power  as  they  are,  and  with  a  national 
conscience  callous  to  the  best  dictates  of  en- 
lightened humanity  and  to  the  unwritten  laws 
of  fairness  in  dealing  with  weaker  but  more 
gifted  and  advanced  races." 

Miss  Singleton's  compilation  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  works  of  Great  Writ- 
ers t  on  Russia  is  insignificant.  The 
selections  will  rather  confuse  than  en- 
lighten the  reader.  The  last  chapter  of 
the  book,  that  on  present  conditions,  tho 
brief,  is  to  the  point. 

New  Land  :  Four  Years  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions, liy  Otto  Svertirup.  Two  volumes. 
New  Y(»rk:  Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co. 
$io.so. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about 
the  exploration  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
Within  recent  years  we  have  had  many 
expeditions  that  have  sought  to  reach  the 
North  Pole,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
severest  kind  of  privations  have  been 
cheerfully  borne  by  every  Arctic  explor- 
er, and  many  valuable  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  in  the  oft  rrpeated  attempts  to 
find  the  North  Vo\e.  In  New  Land 
we  have  a  record  covering  four  years,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  no  attein[)t  was 
made  to  actually  reach  the  I'ole.  I.ife  on 
board  the  "  bVam  "  has  been  vividiv  pre- 
sented, the  coast  of  (ireenland  };:is  Wv\\ 
<lescribed,  and  the  author  interestingly 
recounts  his  contact  with  the  Esquimo 
and  various  I*olar  animals.     Son        ■  the 

t   HtfNIil.^.     ilHH     Ht-llHNHTM      ANIi     IIBM     NV  IC  I  K  .\tl4ll 
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sledge  journeys  taken  across  the  great 
glaciers  are  full  of  adventure,  mingled 
with  no  little  peril.  The  book  records  a 
careful  study  of  vegetation — both  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  familiar  experiences  of  our  own 
Peary  w^ill  be  found  duplicated  in  many 
instances.  Mr.  Sverdrup  frequently 
lacks  the  vividness  of  Jack  London,  but 
he  has  given  us  a  careful  description  of 
the  beauty  of  the  Arctic  night.  In  all,  an 
approximate  area  of  100.000  square 
miles  was  explored  during  the  expedition 
described  by  the  present  writer.  The  ex- 
penses are  given  as  $60,000  in  round  num- 
bers. The  scientific  appendices  include 
some  account  of  the  geological  survey,  a 
summary  of  the  botanical  work  oi  the 
expedition  and  its  results,  the  animal  life 
in  King  Oscar  Land  and  the  neighboring 
tracts,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  me- 
teorological observations  made. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Lewis  Dab- 
ncy,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  Thomas  Carey 
Johnson  Richmond,  Va :  The  Presby- 
terian C^ommittee  of  Publication.  600 
pages.     $2.50. 

The  author  is  not  an  adorer  of  Dr. 
Dabney.  but  an  admirer  anil  a  faithful 
biographer.  He  has  inchuled  in  his  book 
something  which  we  could  wish  were  not 
true,  but  his  apology  for  so  doing  is  a 
tribute  to  Dr.  Dabney.  He  relates  that 
when  Dr.  Dabney's  *'  Collected  Discus- 
sions "  were  beii\g  brought  out,  it  was 
suggested  that  one  of  the  articles  would 
injure  his  reputation  if  republished.  The 
IX)ctor,  on  hearing  this,  said:  **  What  do 
you  think  of  this  ?  Do  you  like  the  plan 
of  trimming  a  man.  whose  life  and  work 
you  would  |H*rpctuate.  to  suit  your  no 
tions.  and  then  handing  the  resultant 
ilown  as  if  it  were  real?  *  The  answer 
was  made  that  it  was  U-st  that  "  ihcy 
and  he  shouM  Ik  handetl  dt»""  '-^^  •^'-*' 
were,  warts  ami  all."  !le 
phatically:  **  The  truth  ilcniands  il,  sir," 
And  so  the  author  b  '  «*flfoft 

"to  present,  as   neail  the 

genuine  R»>lHTt  Lewis  D  '      U 

and  all,"  he  was  a  .ire  in 

the     Soil*''       'vd     .-(.iinvi     ..     -i»,|>    aiu! 
abiding  1  e      In  all  hit  varieil  <ind 

useful   lite   he   was   nuinly.  true. 
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of  our  national  history  might  do  well  to 
read  it,  in  order  to  see  something-  relat- 
ing to  our  Civil  War  from  the  Southern 
standpoint. 

<^ 

Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     75  cents. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series  "Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters,"  edited  by  John 
Morley.  While  we  cannot  expect  that  an 
exhaustive  biography  of  a  great  man  can 
be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  228 
pages,  yet  we  have  here  such  a  life  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  as  makes  us  feel  well 
acquainted  with  him.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting history  of  the  life  and  work  of  a 
very  remarkable  man,  and  the  reading 
public  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
for  its  author  one  who  is  so  appreciative 
and  sympathetic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
so  able  and  discriminating. 

The  Congregationalist.  By  Leonard  Woolsey 
Bacon.  New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Co. 

Dr.  Bacon,  as  one  of  the  brightest  of 
a  very  able  family  of  Congregational 
ministers,  has  been  selected  to  write  this 
volume  on  "  The  Story  of  the  Churches." 
He  has  been  steeped  from  his  earliest 
youth  in  the  theology  and  history  of  the 
Churches  he  describes,  and  has  all  the 
gifts  necessary  for  telling  that  story. 
This  he  has  done  in  a  compact  and  vivid 
way,  to  which  exception  will  be  taken 
only  by  those  whose  traming  and  sympa- 
thies ally  them  with  the  teachings  of  the 
early  times.  He  regrets  more  than  most 
Congregationalists  do  now  the  Unitarian 
schism,  and  is  inclined  to  place  the  main 
blame  upon  the  strictness  of  Congrega- 
tional theology,  which  would  not  allow 
latitude  of  faith.  To  be  sure,  he  recog- 
nizes the  weakness  of  Unitarianism, 
which  indeed  is  writ  large  in  its  history. 
He  has  very  little  sympathy  with  the  line 
of  theologians  from  Edwards  to  Em- 
mons. He  thinks  Edwards  was  wrong 
in  his  conflict  over  the  Half-Way  Cov- 
enant, that  Ifoi)kins  was  a  severe  doc- 
trinaire who  limited  the  Church,  and 
that  the  theological  influence  of  Em- 
mons was  thoroughly  bad,  however 
lympathetic  he  may  have  been  with 
the  missionary  movements  of  his  day. 
T!ie  history  of  the  theological  current  in 
New  England  is  inadequately  given,  and 


one  is  surprised  to  see  the  names  of  Na- 
thaniel W.  Taylor  and  Edwards  A.  Park 
mentioned  incidentally  but  once  and  that 
of  Moses  Stuart  entirely  omitted.  The 
later  conflict  over  Andover  Seminary 
and  the  American  Board  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Bacon  is  an  enthusiastic 
Congregationalist,  who  would  make  the 
Church  very  inclusive  and  break  down 
the  divisions  which  separate  it  from  the 
less  Evangelical  denominations.  He  rec- 
ognizes the  extraordinary  influence 
which  Congregationalism  has  had  in 
American  Christianity  and  education,  and 
is  not  wholly  out  of  the  way  in  identify- 
ing this  influence  with  that  which  has  pro- 
duced the  so-called  Americanism  in  the 
Catholic  Church  of  America,  France  and 
Germany. 

The  High  Road :  The  Autobiography  of  an 
Ambitious  Mother.  Chicago  :  Herbert  H. 
Stone.    ;$i.5o. 

The  title  of  this  volume  calls  to  mind 
"  A  Match  Making  Mother,"  a  book  that 
appeared  two  years  ago.  This  lady  mar- 
ried off  half  a  dozen  daughters  and  then 
capped  the  climax  by  marrying  herself. 
But  with  her  match  making  was  a  sort  of 
tender  passion.  She  sustained  a  ma- 
ternally sentimental  relation  to  every 
daughter's  love  affair.  But  upon  this 
social  high  road  we  meet  another  type  in 
.e  ambitious  mother.  She  is  a  West 
V  irginia  woman,  whose  grandfather  was 
a  Hard  Shell  Baptist  preacher;  but  she 
had  the  aspiring  mind,  and  having  no  bet- 
ter standard  of  excellence,  she  modeled 
her  life  and  ambitions  to  fit  the  plots  she 
found  in  English  novels.  And  that  is 
not  an  unusual  pastime  for  village  ma- 
trons, but  the  difference  is  that  this  one 
insisted  upon  realizing  her  castles  in  the 
air.  If  she  had  been  born  and  bred  to 
the  inertia  of  the  social  world  in  which 
she  aspired  to  move,  she  would  have 
lacl^ed  the  courage  and  executive  ability 
for  such  an  undertaking  as  the  marrying 
of  her  children  to  the  lords  and  nabobs 
of  this  earth.  As  it  was  she  carried  out 
her  designs  with  a  pluck  and  shrewdness 
that  command  admiration,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  her  motives.  And  she 
proves  what  a  woman  can  do  who  is 
without  conscience  or  sentiment.  In- 
cidentally she  gives  original  and  vivid 
impressions    of    social    life    in    London, 
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Paris  and  New  York.  And  she  brushes 
aside  forever  some  ilhisions  parvenus 
of  the  West  have  long  entertained  con- 
cerning certain  royal  personages.  In 
short,  she  has  made  the  way  as  clear  for 
those  who  would  follow  after  her  as  if 
she  had  written  a  cook  book.  But  there 
is  one  curious  quality  about  the  adven- 
turess, she  is  invariably  proud  of  her 
success.  The  villain,  man,  no  matter 
how  brilliantly  he  plays  his  part,  is  se- 
cretly ashamed  of  it.  When  he  writes 
his  own  biography  he  is  at  great  pains  to 
explain  and  excuse  his  faults.  He 
charges  them  to  heredity  or  environment. 
But  the  woman  is  so  naturally  helpless 
that  nothing  is  so  fascinating  to  her 
mind  as  the  ability  to  accomplish  her 
ends.  She  is  heartlessly  happy  over  the 
result,  and  that  is  really  the  moral  of  this 
book.  It  indicates  the  stages  through 
which  an  innocent,  intelligent  country 
woman  passed  into  the  social  parasite,  a 
criminal  in  her  unscrupulous  methods, 
and  a  respectable  monster  of  wickedness 
generally. 

Literary    Notes 

"  The  World's  Work  "  has  issued  a  double 
number  for  August,  sold  at  50  cents,  which 
j^ives  a  more  comprehensive  account  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  than  has 
hitherto  been  published.  The  illustrations  arc 
numerous  and  printed  as  only  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  can  print  half-tones.  There  are  some 
200  pages  of  text  and  as  much  more  of  adver- 
tising matter  quite  as  readable  and  attractive. 

....A  dainty  little  volume  on  "The  Child's 
Book- Plate,"  by  Gardner  C.  Tcall,  has  just 
issued  from  the  Charterhouse  i'rcss.  The 
book  contains  real  book-plates  designed  by  the 
author,  some  of  which  are  hand  tinted.  The 
following  inscription,  which  is  iricluded,  seems 
exceedingly  appropriate : 

•*  My  little  Hook  ! 

My   little   Friend! 
I    wish    you    both    good-morrow  I  , 

Hut  don't  forget 

I   do  but  lend 
The  book  you  do  but  borrow  !  " 

....Lewis    Buddy    III    (the    Kirgatc    Press, 

Canton    Pa.)  has  just  iMn<»  ♦    ,  ?     '  ■ :  ,r. 

ace  Wal  pole's  "  ICnsay  on  .^  " 

The  edition  in  strictly  limited  to  300  cupiei,  and 
the  volume  ii  in  type  fac  JtmiU  of  the  edition 
printed  by  Mr.  Walpole  at  Stravvbrrry  lldl, 
MDCTLXXXV      It   Ii  the   fimt   rrprmt   since 


that  date.  The  copper  plate  on  the  title  page 
show  Strawberry  Hill.  A  pleasing  and  schol- 
arly introductory  note  to  the  present  publica- 
tion has  been  written  by  ^Irs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle. 


'Pebbles 

Doc  Robinson  has  bolted  Judge  Parker: 
he  says  Parker  bathes  too  much. — Atchison 
Globe. 

....Naturally  that  regiment  of  which  the 
baby  Czarevitch  is  colonel  belongs  to  the  in- 
fantry.— The  Baltimore  American. 

....We  are  proud  of  only  one  thing:  That 
we  have  never  let  any  man  decide  for  us  what 
are  the  Hundred  Best  Books. — Atchison  Globe. 

. ..  .Now  the  Czar  decrees  the  total  abolition 
of  corporal  punishment  in  Russia;  but  it  will 
probably  still  continue  in  Delaware. — The  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

....Dearly  Beloved  Brethren,  the  Scripture 
moveth  us  in  sundry  places  to  make  the  best  of 
things ;  that  where  an  evil  already  exists,  it  is 
best,  if  possible,  to  replace  it  with  a  lesser  evil. 
The  bartenders  will  now  pass  through  the  con- 
gregation taking  orders  for  pure  beer  and 
whisky.  So  that  if  any  man  has  a  thirst  that 
makes  it  imperative  to  go  out  between  the 
acts,  let  him  remain  here  quietly  and  satisfy  it. 
Let  us  all  unite  in  singing: 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  beer. 

Where  thirsty  thousani!^ 
Where  barmaids  serve  all      .       -  -  'j^r. 

And  no  one  tips  the  wink. 

. ..  .The  Modern  Doctor  arrived  in  his  auto- 
mobile in  the  nick  of  time.  The  patient  was 
getting  well.  In  a  couple  of  days  of  rest  and 
quiet  he  would  have  been  all  right.  **  His 
pulse."  said  the  Modern  Doctor,  "indicates  that 
strr'  •  will  arrive  on  the  next  train  and 
may  :  an  entrance,  if  the  doors  are  left 
open,  and  they  can  get  in  without  reg?$termg. 
His  ten  ■  '  ■       "    > 

way  hrv         -  ■■. 

piration  show)  piamly  that  he  must  have  t)een 
drinking  Florida  water  an-'  "     .    '  f 

the  seeds.    This  is  no  time,  •  1 

play.     We  mu-it  remove  th 
"But."  said  the   v  -  i-^n   1-.. 
derstand  the  pr>  on  for  '  ^ 

!      ■        ■ 
l:a  _  _  ./ ■    M      :.;.:    .   _  ^ 

thirteen  more  opersMons  to  pri 

llOoi'  '    "  •  ' 

So  1 1.       .  ,j, 

formed  a  lew  drft  mt'^  with  tiM  v- 
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Editorials 


The    President's   Letter   of   Ac- 
ceptance 

We  can  only  abstract,  in  other  col- 
umns, President  Roosevelt's  long  letter 
of  acceptance,  which  the  daily  papers 
print  in  full.  It  is  a  worthy  letter,  which 
we  can  only  characterize  here  in  brief 
words. 

It  dodges  nothing;  it  apologizes  for 
nothing.  With  a  proud  confidence  it 
lays  bare  the  full  record  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  its  administration  for 
eight  years  and  challenges  criticism.  It 
makes  no  defense,  but  simply  recounts 
the  achievements  of  the  past  and  dares 
the  enemy  to  fix  blame.  It  does  not  at- 
tack the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
because  it  can  find  no  definite,  sustained 
policy  which  is  accepted  and  defended. 
How  can  you  attack,  except  for  instabil- 
ity, a  party  whose  members  are  radically 
at  variance  on  the  most  vital  issues? 

See  what  are  the  items  in  the  record  of 
assets  which  the  President  records  to  the 
country  and  on  which  he  invites  its  judg- 
ment. There  is  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
opportunity  seized,  the  new  Republic 
recognized,  the  canal  made  sure  and 
speedy.  Criticism  can  attack  the  only 
jjossible  course  that  would  have  made  the 
canal  possible  for  years.  There  is  all 
our  foreign  policy :  the  protection  of 
American  interests  in  Turkey ;  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Alaska  boundary  line ;  the 
acquisition  of  Hawaii ;  the  freedom  of 
Cuba;  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens threatened  in  Pckin ;  the  settlement 

of  troubles  in   Venezuela ;    the    mainte- 

• 

nance  and  civil  government  of  Porto  Rico 

and  the  Philippines,  and  the  general  up- 
holding of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
enhanced  strength  and  honor  of  the 
American  nation  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  It  not  all  this  a  record  that 
can,  with  some  pride,  be  put  before  the 
voting  citizens  of  our  country? 

As  to  matters  at  home,  we  do  n(  t  think 
it  worth  while  to  repeat  the  President's 
unnecessary  defense  of  the  pension  order, 
which  .)resumcs  that  a  man  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  62  is  only  half  an  able 


bodied  man  physically.  Everybody 
knows  it  is  so.  The  President's  action  in 
the  coal  strike  there  is  no  occasion  to  de- 
fend, for  no  party  would  dare  to  assail  it. 
The  New  York  Democratic  platform 
went  further,  even  to  the  socialistic  limit 
of  demanding  that  the  Government  take 
possession  of  the  coal  fields.  Nor  would 
any  platform  dare  criticise  the  successful 
suit  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company ;  and  the  financial  policy  is 
equally  beyond  criticism,  at  least  by  a 
party  whose  members  are  at  sword's  play 
with  each  other.  A  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  with  a  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, makes  it  possible  to  deal  ef- 
fectually in  the  future  with  the  trusts. 
The  Administration  has  treated  all  men, 
rich  or  poor,  capitalists  or  laborers, 
"  whatever  their  creed,  their  color,  or 
their  birth  place,  as  standing  alike  before 
the  law  "  (Chinese  excepted!)  The  Civil 
Service  rules  have  been  extended  so  that 
the  classified  service  covers  the  Philip- 
pines, and  is  wider  in  this  country  than 
ever  before. 

Then  there  is  the  tariff.  The  President 
believes  in  protection  as  a  principle, 
shows  that  under  it  our  country  has 
reached  phenomenal  growth  and  financial 
power,  argues  that  it  helps  all  classes  of 
society,  proves  that  the  Democrats  do  not 
desire  or  expect  any  general  change  of 
policy,  and  he  shows  hie  favor  to  certain 
modifications,  where  needed,  and  treaties 
of  reciprocity. 

The  President  does  not  avoid  the  ques- 
tion of  economy.  It  has  been  charged 
that  a  surplus  of  $80,000,000  in  1900  has 
been  changed  to  a  deficit  of  more  than 
$40,000,000  in  the  year  just  closed.  T'Aat 
charge  does  not  frighten  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Since  1900  we  have  taken  off  war  taxes 
to  the  amount  of  $105,000,000  a  year, 
and  last  year  we  paid  in  one  extra  lump 
$50,000,000  for  the  Panama  Canal.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  we  have  added  rural  free 
delivery  and  irrigation  expenses.  The 
record  is  not  bad. 

We  need  not  dwell,  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, on  our  retention  of  the  Philippines. 
We  could  do  nothing  else,  and  we  have 
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done  better  for  them  than  any  other  na- 
tion ever  did  for  a  foreign  dependency. 

The  ethical  sense  nms  through  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  letter,  as  it  is  the  very 
texture  of  his  soul.  He  thus  puts  it: 
"  We  have  striven  both  for  civic  right- 
eousness and  for  national  greatness."  He 
appeals  to  those  **  who  feel  love  of  coun- 
try and  trust  in  the  uplifting  of  man- 
kind." And  there  is  in  this  no  cant,  no 
winking  at  fellow-augurs,  but  a  real  and 
serious  purpose  which  the  world  must 
recognize.  There  is  about  it  a  healthy 
upper  breath  of  vital  air. 


The  Laborer  and   His  Hire 

The  newspaper  press  has  shown  feel- 
ings closely  akin  to  anger  over  conces- 
sions made  by  the  Interborough  Railway 
Company  of  New  York  to  employees  that 
have  been  threatening  to  tie  up  the  ele- 
vated railway  system. 

The  company  proposed  to  pay  $3.00 
for  a  ten-hour  working  day  to  motormen 
on  the  new  subway  trains.  Engineers  on 
the  elevated  have  been  receiving  $3.50 
for  a  nine-hour  day.  The  company  held 
that  the  work  of  a  motorman  on  an  elec- 
tric train  is  less  difficult  and  requires  less 
skill  than  that  of  a  locomotive  engineer, 
and  claimed  that  $3.00  is  the  maximum 
wage  for  such  employment  in  the  United 
States,  except  on  the  New  York  elevated 
railroads,  where  the  old  wages  of  locomo- 
tive engineers  have  been  maintained  for 
motormen  since  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tricity for  steam.  The  newspapers  are 
saying  that  under  present  industrial  con- 
ditions $3.00  is  all  that  motormen  ought 
to  get,  and  that  a  ten-hour  day  is  not  too 
long,  and  they  attribute  Mr.  Belmont's 
*'  weakness  "  to  *'  politics." 

In  every  labor  dispute  that  arises  there 
ar!  three  parties  in  interest,  and  one  of 
the  three  is  usually  ignored.     The  gen- 
eral  public — that   is   to  say,   all   classes, 
including  business  men  and  wage  earners 
other  than  the  quarreling  emplovern  and 
employees  in  the  given  ca.se — is  the  chief 
sufTerer  by  any  disturbance  of  the  regu- 
lar course  of  communication,  transporta 
tion,  trade  or  production.     Hut  the  inter 
est  of  the  general  public  finds  frw  chiiru 
pions.     This   fact  is  discreditable  to  the 
nrwspapff  press,  which  should  stand  for 
tlir  j)ul)lic  intrrrst  and  not  for  a  class. 


In  this  clash  of  railway  employees  with 
an  employing  company  the  public  inter- 
est has  hardly  been  mentioned.  That  in- 
terest in  its  supreme  form  is  the  safety 
of  the  millions  of  passengers  that  are 
daily  intrusting  their  lives  to  the  judg- 
ment, fidelity  and  "  nerve "  of  railway 
employees. 

Next  to  our  shameful  record  of  Ivnch- 
ing,  the  appalling  loss  of  life  by  needless 
railway  and  steamboat  accidents  is  the 
most  disgraceful  fact  in  American  civil- 
ization. Nothing  to  match  it  has  ever 
been  shown  by  the  railway  and  steamboat 
management  of  other  countries.  To  say 
nothing  of  death  in  other  shocking  forms, 
the  number  of  victims  burned  alive  on 
American  railways  in  twenty-tive  years 
probabh  exceeds  the  number  of  heretics 
burned  alive  in  all  the  religious  persecu- 
tions since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

That  a  large  proportion  of  these  acci- 
dents must  be  attributed  to  the  over- 
work and  unbearable  fatigue  of  railway 
employees  is  well  known.  It  has  been 
proven,  over  and  over  again,  in  coroners* 
inquests,  and  in  suits  for  damages,  and 
the  report  of  the  statistician  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  calls  atten- 
tion to  it  almost  annually  as  a  great  and 
shameful  evil.  It  is  certain  that  the  aver- 
age human  being  cannot  for  many  years 
endure  the  wear  and  tear  of  nerve  inci- 
dent to  the  life  of  an  American  railway 
employee  without  danger  of  fatal  col- 
lapse at  some  critical  moment.  Our  life 
is  one  of  intense  strain  and  rush.  We 
demand  fast  trains,  short  stops  and  a  re- 
duction of  "  headway  "  to  the  narrowest 
margin  of  safety. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  either  im- 
becile or  dishonest  to  sav   that  a 
rate  of  wages  is  as  "  high  as  it  ou^...  . 
bj  "  merely  because  no  remarkable  skiff 
is  demanded,  and  [>lentv  of  men  can  be 
had   for  the  job.     T-^---"'   ^^  •"   ■     ^•■• 
one  element  in  the  c 
ties  that  the  railroad  demands,  and  not 
the  most  i*        ^  ^  No  •  "' 

to  be  an  r  _,  >tormai  . 

his  place  at  the  head  of  a  train,  with  hun- 
dreds  of  huH'  ^  -V 
}. ..    ,,<>(  the   su .  ....^    .. 
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mated  with  an  eye  to  justice  and  even  to 
generosity,  and  with  some  indication  that 
employing  railway  companies  enjoying 
public  franchises  recognize  their  own  ac- 
countability to  the  people. 

More  vital,  however,  than  the  question 
of  wages,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
public,  is  that  of  hours.  When  the  Inter- 
borough  Company  used  the  argument 
that  most  railway  employees  in  the 
United  States  are  working  12  hours  a 
day,  it  announced  a  fact  that,  if  true, 
should  at  once  be  made  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation in  every  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  railway  companies 
of  this  country  are  intrusting  millions  of 
lives  to  men  that  are  kept  under  strain, 
under  existing  conditions  of  railway  op- 
eration, for  12  hours  a  day,  their  direct- 
ors and  managers  should  be  made  liable 
to  indictment  for  felony. 

Judge  Parker  on  Editors 

Judge  Parker  may  know  a  great  deal 
about  law,  but  he  knows  very  little 
about  the  duty  of  editors,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  address  to  the  Demo- 
cratic editors  who  visited  him  at 
Elsopus  last  week.  He  meant  his  de- 
scription of  the  ideal  editor  to  be  very 
complimentary  to  the  four  hundred 
whom  he  instructed,  but  it  was  a  mean 
ideal  which  he  set  before  them,  an  ideal 
of  foxy  craft,  and  not  of  ethical  pur- 
pose. He  said — and  we  quote  all  he 
said  on  the  subject: 

"  So  the  great  papers  are  those  which  antici- 
pate the  careful  judgment  of  the  majority. 
The  great  tribunal  of  the  American  people  may 
be  implicitly  relied  on  to  decide  all  questions 
with  unerring  and  exact  justice  when  all  the 
evidence  is  in  and\deliberation  had,  and  those 
who  would  hold  place  as  leaders  of  the  people 
must  be  so  thoroughly  American,  so  discreet, 
so  far-sighted  and  so  sure  of  the  pulse  of  the 
people  as  to  discern  the  course  public  opinion 
will  take.  Tho  the  instant  judgment  of  the 
people  may  be  often  at  fault,  the  ripe  and  final 
decision  is  always  for  the  right.  And  the  part 
of  leadership  is  to  know  the  right,  and  to  hon- 
estly, patriotically,  fearlessly  and  zealously  ad- 
Tocatc  it. 

**Just  as  long  as  the  press  can  discern  and 
lead  the  unhurried  and  wrll-considered  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  so  long  will  its  power  grow 
mightily,  and  so  long  will  it  hold  its  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  unfaltering  and  vigorous 
march   of  national   progress.     To  the   uphuild 


ing  of  the  power  of  the  press,  and  to  the  best 
use  of  that  power,  you  have  devoted  your- 
selves." 

Let  us  see  what  he  thinks  of  the 
editorial  duty. 

It  is,  he  says,  just  this,  "  to  antici- 
pate the  careful  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority." Editors  must  be  "  sure  of  the 
pulse  of  the  people ;  "  they  must  "  dis- 
cern the  course  public  opinion  will 
take ;  "  they  must  *'  discern  and  lead 
the  unhurried  and  well-considered 
judgment  of  the  people."  That  final 
judgment  will  be  right,  he  thinks,  al- 
ways. It  may  be  at  fault  for  a  while, 
but  it  will  always  be  right  in  the  end. 
Thus  anticipating  ripe  public  opinion 
they  must  *'  fearlessly  "  advocate  it. 

What  is  this  but  making  of  the 
press  a  political  weather  bureau? 
Look  ahead,  he  says ;  see  how  the  wind 
will  blow  in  the  end,  for  it  is  sure  to 
blow  right,  and  trim  your  sails  accord- 
ingly, and  thus  lead  public  opinion, 
and  you  will  be  "  great  papers."  A 
more  contemptible  view  of  editorship 
we  can  hardly  imagine.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  careful  attention  of  those 
'*  independent "  journals  which  have 
found  in  Judge  Parker  extraordinary 
insight  and  courage. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  final  judgment 
of  the  people,  within  any  period  that 
can  be  anticipated,  will  be  right.  It 
may  be,  and  often  is,  utterly  wrong. 
Secession  is  an  example,  and  the  spirit 
of  secession  still  rules  its  region  after 
half  a  century.  The  "  final  decision  " 
of  great  questions  of  government  and 
religion  concludes  so  far  as  mere  study 
of  "  the  pulse  of  the  people  "  can  pos- 
sibly anticipate,  and  as  centuries  de- 
cide it,  one  way  in  England  and  an- 
other in  Italy  or  Spain.  Our  public 
opinion  is  diametrically  opposed  in  all 
its  currents  to  that  of  Austria  or  Bel- 
gium, and  what  is  the  "  part  of  leader- 
ship "  to  be?  It  is,  we  are  told,  to  look 
ahead,  see  the  current,  study  the  trade 
wind,  and  "  lead."  That  is  what  we 
call  following,  with  the  conceit  of  lead- 
ing. It  is  the  part  of  the  bushwhacker 
who  robs  and  burns  ahead  of  the 
army  ;  or  it  is,  at  best,  that  of  the  drum- 
major  who  struts  before  it  and  imag- 
ines himself  to  be  the  general  in  com 
mand. 
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A  noble  position  is  that  taken  by  the 
independent  press,  but  it  is  not  what 
is  described  by  Judge  Parker.  It  is 
not  watching  cloud  currents.  It  has 
an  eternal  compass  which  points  fixedly 
to  the  polar  star.  Currents  may  change, 
popular  opinion  may  veer,  or  may  set- 
tle wrong  for  secular  periods  that  seem 
to  know  no  change,  but  that  does  not 
concern  the  real  leader.  It  is  not  what 
the  people  think,  or  what  they  are  like- 
ly to  think,  or  what  they  will  some 
day  or  other  think,  that  he  bothers  him- 
self with.  His  question  is  with  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  not  the  "  dis- 
creet," not  the  "  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority." There  are  certain  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  liberty,  equality,  by 
which  he  squares  his  teaching;  and 
he  attempts,  succeed  or  fail,  to  bring 
the  vox  populi  to  his  eternal  standard. 
Such  men  we  have  had ;  such  a  man 
founded  the  Tribune;  such  men  in  our 
day,  to  their  best  understanding  ac- 
cepting strenuous  right,  have  been  real 
leaders,  not  blown  like  dead  leaves  be- 
fore an  advancing  gale,  but  themselves 
showing  the  people  what  is  right,  di- 
recting the  course  of  public  opinion, 
and  guiding  it  in  a  way  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  taken. 

We  trust  that  Judge  Parker  believes 
better  than  his  bungling  words  express. 
It  is  the  second  time  he  has  bungled ; 
he  had  to  correct  his  language  about 
self-government  in  the  Philippines. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe 
that  he  is  only  a  weather-vane  stuck 
very  high  in  the  air,  in  search  of  the 
topmost  current. 

"They'* 

Kipling's  latest  masterpiece  in  the 
August  Scribner  arouses  so  much 
discussion  because  it  is  essentially  undis- 
cussable.  It  may  he  felt  by  some,  but 
interpreted  to  otluTs  by  none.  Only 
those  who  have  suffered  can  sec. 

Kipling  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place.  When  he  has  made  one  reputa- 
tion he  sets  out  to  make  another.  Hut 
this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  mingled 
without  inrongruitv,  thr  prartital  and  the 
mystical,  and  made  the  prosaio  trans- 
parent to  the  poetical.  If  any  one  save 
Rudyard  Kipling  attrniptrd  to  write  the 
()(ly?»sev    of    the    .Autotnofiilr    wf    mij^ht 


fear  some  frozen  mechanism — a  thing  of 
steel  and  cogs  and  wheels.  But  the 
wizard  touch  does  not  fail  him — or  us, 
and  in  the  exquisite  half-light  of  his 
imagination  we  see  the  lovely  little  peo- 
ple who  throng  the  enchanted  grounds 
of  the  children's  castle  he  builds  for  us. 

Only  they  who  have  had  children  of 
their  own,  have  loved  them  and  lost 
them  are  fit  to  walk  in  these  holy  places 
of  memory  and  imagination.  That  a 
motor-car,  the  epitome  of  all  that  is 
practical  and  prosaic  and  matter  of  fact, 
should  be  chosen  as  the  vehicle  to  trans- 
port us  through  this  mystical  land  is  one 
of  Mr.  Kipling's  paradoxical  triumphs, 
justified  by  genius.  It  is  a  real  automo- 
bile, touring  through  an  unreal  world  of 
fancy.  The  mystic  garden ;  the  sightless 
maiden,  who  stands  in  her  loneliness  for 
all  unsatisfied  motherhood ;  the  poignant 
pleasure  of  half-seeing,  half-divining  the 
presences ;  *'  They  "  who  lurk  in  feath- 
ered nooks  of  fern  and  forest,  and  who 
flee  at  a  look — one  fears  to  touch  the 
unfurled  velvet  of  this  half-unfolded 
flower. 

Here  is  not  the  trumpet  voice  of  the 
poet  Laureate  of  Imperialism,  this  is  the 
KipHng  who  wrote  *'  The  Brushwood 
Boy."  The  touch  of  supernaturalism 
does  not  offend — for  sweeter  spirits  than 
these  vanishers  never  lived  in  fairyland 
or  love.     We  hear  the  \\ '  -  of  their 

childish  secrets,  the  soft  iv,  .....is  of  tiny 
feet,  the  stir  of  gliding  gannents  as  we 
read,  and  at  a  touch  like  this  the  heart 
stands  still : 

"  The  little  bru  of 

my  palm — as  a  gi  're 

expected  to  close;  as  the  all-taithtul  halhre- 
proachful  signal  from  a  vv  . ^  '   M  not  used 

to    neglect    even     when  ups    were 

busiest — a  fragment  of  an  old  mute  secret  code 
devised  very  long  ago."     .     . 

Who  does  not  fr     -    ^  .al 

mark  of  favor  or  a  ...         ^evl 

to  give  us  long  ago  ?  Who  cannot  recall 
some  grace  or  charm,  now  vanishnl. 
in  which  '*  Thev  "  were  not  like 
t)thcr  children?  And  it  is  like  the 
very  **  parting  of  flesh  and  spirit  ** 
not  to  linger  near  the  thre<'  *  '  '  're 
we  can  alinDHt  see  **  'I'hein ;  '  he 

call  of  duty  sumnioninf|[  us  elsewhere,  to 
he  willinij  to  u  *\\  "Thev."  i^  wt, 

pj-rhapH,  are  ni»  .   ..v  »   *h4dowt. 
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The     Inter- Parliamentary   Peace 
Congress 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  for  the 
past  year  we  have  published  occasional 
articles  by  Mr.  Home  Davis  on  the  or- 
ganization of  a  world  wide  Govern- 
ment, and  elucidating  the  subject  from 
time  to  time  in  our  editorial  columns. 
It  is  the  very  line  of  the  purpose  of 
these  discussions  that  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Peace  Congress  meets  this 
week  in  St.  Louis.  The  Hon.  Richard 
Bartholdt,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  for  Re- 
ceiving the  Parliamentarians,  has  given 
out  an  interview,  in  which  he  says  that 
the  conference  at  St.  Louis  will  be 
asked  to  make  a  stand  for  the  things 
they  foreshadowed,  and  particularly  to 
pass  a  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  invite  all 
other  nations  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference,  empowered  to  negotiate  ar- 
bitration treaties,  and  to  discuss  the 
creation  of  a  Congress  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Bartholdt  has  given  cogent  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  should  be 
the  nation  to  take  the  initiative  in  thus 
perfecting,  in  its  likeness,  the  existing 
Union  of  Nations,  and  why  the  meet- 
ing of  this  conference  at  St.  Louis  is 
the  critical  time  for  practical  action  in 
this  direction. 

All  nations  will  be  there,  exhibiting 
on  their  commercial  side  their  means 
of  serving  each  other  in  material  things. 
This  Exposition  is  itself  a  proof  of  the 
perpetual  interdependence  of  all  peo- 
ples. 

When  the  delegates  to  this  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  take  their  seats  in 
conference,  every  one  of  them  will  be 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  among  whose 
people  are  a  substantial  body  of  his 
own  countrymen.  Each  of  them  has 
simply  followed  to  the  United  States  a 
stream  of  people  from  his  own  land. 
There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
of  which  this  is  true.  The  United 
Stales  is  to  the  nations  what  the  ocean 
is  to  the  rivers  of  the  world,  the  place 
where  they  are  all  made  one.  Under 
such  circumstances  these  Parliamen- 
tarics  from  nearly  every  nation  will  be 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  peaceable 
transfer  of  the  heart  6f  this  continent  to 
tho  human  race,  for  its  transfer  to  the 


United  States  was  a  transfer  to  the 
race;  also  the  creation  of  this  nation 
and  its  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
all  races  can  be  united  under  one  Gov- 
ernment and  accomplish  wonders,  if 
the  Government  is  rightly  formed,  and 
all  are  given  due  voice  in  it. 

These  members  of  National  Parlia- 
ments have  come  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  None  of  them  come  from  a 
place  where  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  preserve  peace  between  contiguous 
independent  political  bodies.  War  has 
periodically  broken  out  everywhere  ex- 
cept within  the  limits  of  an  organized  po- 
litical authority,  and  occasionally  within 
such  bodies.  Conscious  of  the  fact  that 
war  between  the  nations  they  represent 
must  continue  to  break  out  until  all  na- 
tions are  permanently  united  on  the  basis 
of  one  union7  what  will  the  European 
Parliamentarians  say  to  America's  reso- 
lution that  all  nations  become  members 
of  one  Grand  Republic,  completely  or- 
ganized with  both  Congress  and  Court, 
very  limited  in  authority  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  so  formed  that  it  can  grow  in 
power  as  it  grows  in  years?  We  be- 
lieve that  the  hour  will  have  struck  for 
taking  this  practical  step  toward  the 
realization  of  man's  highest  possible 
political  ideal. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that 
this  conference  convenes  just  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Henry  the  Great  of 
France  conceived  this  idea  of  a  polit- 
ical system  co-extensive  with  France's 
widest  commercial  activities.  The  oc- 
casion seems  to  invite  the  delegates 
from  France  to  do  more  than  follow  in 
the  practical  realization  of  this  grand 
conception  of  their  greatest  King.  But 
the  great  question  is  not  who  shall  lead 
and  who  shall  follow,  but  that  all  na- 
tions shall  rise  to  the  hight  of  respond- 
ing to  the  call  of  the  twentieth  century 
for  organized  peace  and  a  Parliament 
of  the  World. 

The   Intellectual    Side    of  the 

Exposition 

TiiK  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
has  been  from  the  start  very  greatly 
handicapped  by  insufficient  and  ineffi- 
cient advertising,  and  this  is  particularly 
deplorable  in  the  case  of  its  international 
congresses.     Only  a  very  small  propor- 
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tion  of  those  who  would  be  interested  in 
the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science  to 
open  at  St.  Louis  September  19th  have 
been  made  aware  of  its  character  and 
importance.  The  American  people  are, 
however,  so  deaf  to  anything  but  loud 
talking  that  nothing  less  than  red  and 
yellow  circus  posters  proclaiming  it,  not 
untruthfully,  as  **  the  most  stupendous 
aggregation  of  living  talent  brought  un- 
der one  canvas  in  this  country  "  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  general  public 
to   a   realization   of  their  opportunities. 

As  a  nation  we  are  giving  our  guests 
very  shabby  treatment.  The  delegates  of 
the  legislative  assemblies  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  journeyed  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  order  to  come  personal- 
ly into  touch  with  our  Congressmen  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  of  common  in- 
terest, and  only  a  few  of  our  statesmen 
can  be  induced  to  take  a  day  off  to  meet 
them.  The  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try, which  includes  among  its  4,000  mem- 
bers the  most  important  manufacturers 
of  the  world,  visits  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis and  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
refuses  to  receive  them,  either  personally 
or  by  delegate.  The  Premier  of  Eng- 
land delivers  an  address  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter  before  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not interrupt  his  vacation  or  his  cam- 
paign long  enough  to  say  "  Delighted  to 
see  you  "  to  the  assemblies  of  distin- 
guished statesmen,  scientists  and  men  of 
letters  now  visiting  us. 

The  International  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Science  at  St.  Louis  is  intended  to 
be  entirely  different  from  such  assem- 
blies in  the  past.  The  plan,  which  is 
largely  due  to  Professor  Mimsterberg,  of 
Harvard,  has  been  very  sharply  criticised 
on  the  ground  of  impracticability,  but 
its  aim  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  the  advancement  of  science, 
but  its  unification.  The  papers  are  not 
to  be  reports  of  new  discoveries,  but  are 
to  give  the  recent  history  and  present 
state  of  each  science,  anil  especially  its 
relation  to  the  others.  In  this  way  it  is 
expected  to  overcome  in  a  measure  the 
evils  of  the  e.xtrerne  specialization  now 
.so  prevalent. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  that  the  Con- 
gress will  iutrrest  a  much  vvidrr  claH«*  of 
people  than  thr  ordinarv   s«  irntifu-  mrrt 


ing.  Instead  of  a  hap-hazard  collection 
of  technical  papers,  important  and  trivial, 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  by  all  kinds  of 
men,  we  will  have  at  St.  Louis  the  sys- 
tematic reports  from  every  department 
of  human  knowledge  by  the  most  com- 
petent scholars  who  can  be  obtained 
from  any  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
seven  grand  divisions,  Normative  Sci- 
ence, Historical  Science,  Physical  Sci- 
ence, Mental  Science,  Utilitarian  Sci- 
ences, Social  Regulation,  Social  Culture. 
Each  of  these  will  be  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  an  American  scholar,  and 
followed  by  addresses,  also  by  Ameri- 
cans, on  twentv'-four  departments  into 
which  science  is  still  further  subdivided ; 
one  address  being  given  in  each  depart- 
ment on  fundamental  conceptions  and 
methods  and  the  other  on  the  progress 
of  the  last  century.  On  the  four  re- 
maining days  of  the  Congress  128  sec- 
tional meetings  will  be  held,  at  each  of 
which  at  least  two  papers  will  read, 
chiefly  by  foreign  scholars. 

Let  no  one  be  deterred  from  attending 
some  of  these  meetings  by  the  thought 
that  he  can  read  the  reports  later  in  the 
volumes  to  be  published,  for  even  in  this 
age  of  print  the  power  of  the  bodily 
presence  and  the  living  voice  has  not  lost 
its  importance.  It  is  true  that  no  defi- 
nite relation  has  been  established  be- 
tween physiognomy  and  intellect,  and  it 
does  not  add  much  to  one's  knowledge 
of  a  subject  to  see  that  one  of  its  mas- 
ters is  tall  or  short,  is  baldheaded  or 
gray,  has  a  pointed  beard  or  is  smooth 
shaven,  but  it  gives  a  greater  interest, 
a  sense  of  reality,  to  see  and  hear  the  men 
who  are  doing  things ;  the  men  whosf 
personalities  arc  molding  the  thought  of 
to-day    and    ft  •  the    r  s    antl 

creating  the  lan^ — .c  of  the  : .- ;  men 

who  have  annexed  provinces  of  human 
thought  more  important  ,than  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  and  have  con 
tributed  more  by  their  discoveries  to  the 
wealth  and  happiness  of  the  millions 
than  the  event  which  the  KxpoftitiOQ  at 
St.  Louis  commemorates. 

The  list  of  the  four  humlreil  tchofau^ 
who  have  l»een  invited  to  take  jvart  in  the 
Congress  is  tin*  li>ng  to  publish.  The 
names  mean  either  much  or  nothing  to 
the  rrader.  hut  all  will  rr  <•  thr  ex- 

ct  '  'v  of  the  opjH>ruuut\  which 
(-1  -   to  hear  within  a    few   liavt 
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such  men  as  Josiah  Ro\  ce  and  Borden  P. 
Bowne  on  Philosophy,  Wilhehn  Ostwald 
and  Benno  Erdmann  on  the  Methodology 
of  Science,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Andrew 
D.  White,  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Arminius 
Vambery  and  John  P.  Mahaffy  on  His- 
tory; Francis  A.  March,  Friedrich 
Delitzsch,  Paul  Haupt,  on  the  History 
of  Language ;  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve, 
Charles  R.  Lanman,  A.  W.  Jackson  and 
F.  Brunetiere  on  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture ;  R.  B.  Richardson,  Adolph  Furt- 
wangler  and  John  La  Farge  on  the  His- 
tory of  Art ;  Edward  Hopkins,  Hermann 
Oldenberg,  Maurice  Bloomfield,  Karl 
Budde,  Benjamin  W.  Bacon  and  Adolf 
Harnack  on  the  History  of  Religion ;  J. 
J.  Thomson  and  Sir  William  Ramsay  in 
Physics;  Henri  Moissan,  Rudolf  Fittig, 
J.  H.  Van  t'Hoff  and  W.  O.  Atwater 
on  Chemistry ;  Thomas  C.  Chamberlain, 
Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  Svante  Arrhenius  and  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  on  the  Sciences  of  the  Earth ; 
Jacques  Loeb,  Hugo  de  Vries  and  H.  H. 
Donaldson  in  Biology ;  Harold  Hoffding, 
James  Ward,  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Pierre 
Janet  in  Psychology ;  Franklin  H.  Gid- 
dings,  Jean  G.  De  Tarde  and  Harold 
Westergaard  in  Sociology;  Ronald  Ross 
and  Nicholas  Senn  in  Medicine ;  G.  Mar- 
coni and  Michael  Pupin  on  Electrical 
Engineering;  James  Bryce  and  Paul  S. 
Reinsch  on  Administration ;  Baron 
d'Estournelles  de  Constant  and  Philipp 
Zorn  on  International  Law,  and  C.  Lom- 
broso  on  Criminology ;  not  to  mention 
the  "  citizens  on  foot."  The  full  pro- 
gram, from  which  these  names  have  been 
almost  casually  culled,  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  Howard  J.  Rogers, 
Director  of  Congresses,  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis. 

Coming-    Home 

Wk  are  coming  home  again,  as  the 
bees  fly  to  their  hives  before  a  shower, 
and,  like  the  bees,  most  of  us  have  a 
load  of  honey,  or  at  least  some  pollen  of 
experience.  It  is  a  good  thing,  even  if  it 
has  cost  a  good  deal  of  labor  and  money, 
to  have  had  a  vacation.  Down  the  moun- 
tain sides,  in  from  the  seashore,  away 
from  the  lakes,  and  out  from  thousands 
of  farm  houses,  the  flight  is  in  flocks  and 
in    swarms — homeward    bound.      Home 


was  never  so  sweet  as  after  an  absence 
of  a  few  weeks.  How  good  the  old  door 
knob  feels.  The  very  musty  smell  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  closed  hall  rushes 
out  to  greet  us.  We  noted  the  weeds  in 
the  pathway,  and  now  we  are  conscious 
that  indoors  as  well  as  out  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  things  that  must  be  at- 
tended to.  A  locked  up  house  contains 
a  sort  of  activity.  Many  things  have 
gone  on  in  here  since  we  turned  the  key 
and  our  backs.  Our  mental  memoranda 
is  accumulating  fast,  before  we  get  into 
an  easy  chair,  and  fling  down  our  bun- 
dles, with  ''  Thank  the  Lord ;  back 
again !  "  Mind  you,  even  Paradise  would 
grow  dull  if  you  were  everlastingly  shut 
up  in  it.  Golden  streets  would  be  gladly 
exchanged  for-a  bit  of  turf  and  mellow 
garden  soil.  The  fact  is  we  cannot  rest 
until  we  have  got  at  our  work — at  least 
we  must  empty  our  brain  cells  of  accu- 
mulations. 

The  old  duties  which  had  become  mo- 
notonous and  heavy  are  now  once  more 
become  delight.  Green  gages  and  mag- 
num bonums  cover  the  grass,  and  the 
aoples  have  drunk  so  many  showers  and 
so  much  sunshine  that  they  look  at  us 
with  evident  desire  to  be  picked  and  put 
away  to  rest.  The  summer  strawberries 
carpet  the  ground  with  crimson,  while 
the  Bunker  Hills  suggest  a  month  of 
puddings  and  pies.  The  last  blackberry 
is  gone  from  the  bushes,  but  a  few  white 
trrape  currants  still  welcome  our  greedy 
hands.  Query :  Why  does  fruit  away 
from  home  never  taste  like  that  plucked 
off  our  own  vines  and  trees?  Mem. — 
never  to  be  away  again  from  home  when 
blackberries  are  ripe.  "  A  blackberry 
pie,"  says  Old  Humphrey,  "  is  ye  very 
highest  achievement  of  ye  kitchen  labora- 
tory." 

The  vegetable  garden  is  a  sorry  sight. 
What  can  be  more  dismal  than  a  potato 
patch,  with  wilted  vines  mixed  with 
weeds,  and  waiting  to  be  dug?  Get  your 
digger  and  at  it,  for  what  can  be  finer 
than  a  dish  of  Snowflakes,  well  boiled  in 
salted  water  and  "  dried  off "  as  our 
mothers  did  it,  till  the  skins  burst  open 
and  the  heart  of  the  potato  throbs  with 
benevolent  pulsations.  It  has  done  its 
duty  under  the  soil  all  summer,  and  now 
it  is  going  up  to  accomplish  a  higher 
mission  of  life.     "  Matter,"   says  Cole- 
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ridge,  "  is  alway:^  climbing ;  "  from  the 
cell  of  the  bean  to  the  cell  of  the  brain. 
It  is  the  same  instinct  that  makes  the  vine 
climb  up  and  the  tree  lift  itself,  year  by 
year,  into  light  and  sunshine.  One  rather 
enjoys  a  good  home-made  back-ache  af- 
ter a  month  at  a  **  resort,"  where  sport 
and  rest  become  the  tedious  law  of  exist- 
ence, and  everybody  grows  to  be  so  near 
like  everybody  else,  with  golf  sticks  and 
tennis  racquet,  as  to  lose  individuality. 
There  is  little  left  at  such  a  place  but  to 
grumble  and  growl  to  make  you  distinct- 
ive. After  all,  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
fine  as  work.  The  sensation  of  having 
your  own  private  duties  to  do  makes  you 
self-respectful.  Editorially  we  are  proud 
of  the  potatoes  we  are  digging.  *'  Come," 
said  Diocletian,  ''  Come  and  see  my  cab- 
bages." 

No  one  ever  yet  valued  home  too  high- 
ly, and  few  have  comprehended  the  full 
duty  and  possibility  of  home-making. 
The  highest  idea  of  God  is  Father — of 
Heaven  is  Home.  Our  homes  are  buds 
of  an  infinite  home — the  concentered 
thought  and  sentiment  which  has  blos- 
somed into  our  human  hope  of  an  eternal 
homing.  It  is  not  a  narrow  thought, 
but  broad,  full,  aggressive  and  growing 
— an  evolution  without  end.  A  narrow 
theology  gives  us  a  meager  conception 
of  the  future ;  a  mean  home  spoils  this 
life.  The  highest  ambition  of  man  or 
woman,  and  of  both  together,  is  a  fine 
home — a  home  full  of  beauty,  truth  and 
goodness. 

Coming  out  of  the  woods,  and  shaking 
off  the  scarlet  leaves  of  the  sumach  and 
the  golden  leaves  of  the  butternut — or  if 
it  be  from  Chautaucjua  or  (irecnacre — 
we  are  in  no  mood  to  moralize.  The  joy 
of  existence  conipels  activity.  We  only 
feel  compelled  to  make  life  sweeter, 
richer  and  more  honest.  We  shall  need 
other  vacations,  but  they  shall  all  send  us 
back  stronger  for  manly  ideals  to  be 
worked  into  home  life.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  society  will  be  able  and  willing 
to  cast  off  its  trivialities  and  convention- 
alism, in  order  to  work  in  the  divinely 
human.  Then  we  shall  hear  no  more 
about  strikes,  and  divorces,  and  anarch« 
ism,  because  our  idea.s  of  lumi  in  life  are 
revolutioni/ed. 

We  said,  like  the  bees  ;  and  that  it  true. 
If   f.iki  ^  them  some  time  to  remove  the 


pollen  and  disgorge  the  sweets  they  have 
collected.  By  and  by  you  will  find  fine 
combs  full  of  honey.  It  will  be  many 
weeks  before  what  we  have  gathered  of 
wit  and  wisdom  may  have  been  worked 
over  into  overflowing  honeycombs,  into 
our  pubHc  or  domestic  duties,  and  bright- 
ened firesides  and  enlivened  households. 
Xot  one  but  will  be  the  better  for  an  out- 
ing, yet  the  one  settled  conviction  that 
seems  growing  on  the  American  people 
is  that  our  homes  are  too  artificial  and 
conventional — that  they  need  not  be  so 
far  from  nature  as  they  are.  We  flee  to 
the  woods  for  a  part  of  the  time  because 
we  are  naturally  barbarians.  Civilization 
that  is  not  an  improved  barbarism  is  a 
burden  and  will  be  got  rid  of.  Our 
homes  are  too  complex ;  our  cities  too  far 
from  the  groves ;  our  lives  too  far  from 
simplicity.  Half  our  social  life  is  artful 
and  soulless.  It  naturally  and  easily 
drops  into  intemperance  and  falsehood. 
The  part  of  good  citizenship  is  to  help 
toward  a  clear-visioned  and  cleaner- 
hearted  home.  Who  shall  dream  the 
ideal  )*    Who  shall  dare  to  live  the  real  ^ 


-,.,.,,  is  It  true,  what  the 
The   Ideal  of  ,    .  ,. 

^         KT  .  AthcHiCum  says,  m  a  dis- 

Great   Nations  ,      % 

cussion  of  the  passion 
for  liberty  in  Swinburne's  earlier  poe- 
try, that  '*  liberty  is  no  longer  a  war- 
cry  or  even  a  shibboleth  ;  "  that  *  free- 
dom is  a  shadow  of  a  shadow ;  "  that 
**  force  is  the  fashionable  god.  and  force 
in  alliance  with  avarice  is  the  highest 
ideal  of  great  nations ;  "  that  **  utili- 
tarian ambitions  have  swept  aside  the 
misty  ideals  of  universal  brotherhood;'" 
and  that  "  nations  tight  for  markets 
rather  than  for  holy  places?"  While 
the  writer  was  p.  *  *  he 

might  have  seen  i  :       ,..>h- 

men  arrested  because  they  would  not 
yield   their   rel  liberty;  all   Scot- 

land stirred  b^v  i..-v  the  highest  court 
put  the  rights  of  property  be!\»re  ih^ 
rights  of  conscience,  and  $300,000  im- 
me<liatelv  ^'iven  to  t  '  ^  ei  ihe  loss- 
lie  might  have  UH>ke  .  ce  the  \^tis 

in  |K>vver  beaten  over  and  over  fti^in 
by   the  cry  of   free  r  '  rr 

ance  and  free  trade.  .   ihr 

wail  of  Home  nrnile  wIh» 

ha»  loit  the  fervor  ol  i^ 
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Far  better  was  Browning's  outlook,  not 
discouraged  when  the  sonneteer  of 
French  and  English  liberty  turned 
Tory  with  his  Poet  Laureate's  tierce  of 
canary,  but  shouting  his  defiance,  faith 
and  grief : 

"  We  shall  march  prospering,  not  through  his 
presence ; 
Songs  may  inspirit  us — not  from  his  lyre; 
Deeds   will    be   done,    while   he   boasts    his 
quiescence, 
Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade 
aspire." 

If  one  cares  to  see  the  expression  of 
the  higher  ideal  in  national  life,  let  him 
read  President  Roosevelt's  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance this  week. 

.    -J      ,     .        Is  it  generally  known  that 
.         .  the   Japanese   are   the    de- 

scendants of  the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel?  At  least  that  is  what 
the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  are  saying,  and  the 
victories  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Rus- 
sians greatly  delight  them.  The  Tal- 
mud tells  us  that  there  is  a  certain  sab- 
batical river  which  on  the  Sabbath  rests 
from  throwing  up  stones,  and  on  its 
banks  the  ten  tribes  have  enjoyed  long 
rest.  The  river  is  supposed  to  be  in  Ja- 
pan. Besides,  there  are  prophetic  pas- 
sages which  are  clear  on  the  subject. 
One  of  these  is  Is.  62 :  4,  which  reads : 
"  For  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  my 
heart,  and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is 
come."  This  passage  is  enlarged  by 
making  each  Hebrew  letter  the  first  let- 
ter of  a  selected  complete  word — that  is, 
making  r  stand  for  Russia,  and  /  for 
Japan,  when  the  passage  reads  thus : 

"All  Israel  shall  perceive  and  shall  know  the 
downfall  of  Nicholas,  the  Czar  of  Russia,  at  the 
time  of  his  warring  in  the  war  of  Japan ;  and 
after  the  year  of  his  downfall  there  shall  be 
true  redemption ;  and  it  shall  be  announced  to 
all  Israel  by  the  hand  of  Elijah  the  Prophet." 

Here  is  a  study  in  acrostics  for  students 
of  Hebrew,  for  whose  benefit  wc  preserve 
the  original  text.  We  commend  the 
prophecy  to  Elijah  at  Zion  City. 

The  Strange       J.}"^'  ^•'^^^,^f  ,^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Beck  Case  ^'^^.^^  ^^  ^^""'^  ^^  ^^"^^^  ^^O' 
desirable  reforms  in  crim- 
inal procedure  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
has  suggestions  for  this  coimtry.  One 
John  Smith  was  condemned  in  1887  for 


frauds  on  seventeen  women,  and  was 
condemned  to  five  years  penal  impris- 
onment. Nineteen  years  later  a  pre- 
cisely similar  series  of  frauds  was  com- 
mitted, and  Adolf  Beck  was  accused  of 
them,  it  being  charged  that  he  was 
identical  with  the  aforesaid  John  Smith. 
He  was  innocent,  could  have  proved,  if 
permitted,  that  he  was  not  Smith,  but 
was  railroaded  through  by  the  police 
and  condemned  to  seven  years  penal 
servitude.  He  served  his  time,  was  re- 
leased, and  was  again  arrested  when 
similar  new  frauds  appeared.  The  jury 
convicted  him,  but  the  judge  reserved 
sentence.  Just  then  the  real  John 
Smith  turned  up,  inquiries  followed, 
and  Beck  was  pardoned  and  $10000  of- 
fered him  as  a  sort  of  reparation.  But 
he  refuses  to  be  silenced,  demands  full 
examination,  and  the  Government  has 
been  forced  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
investigate  the  evil.  In  this  country 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  delay  and 
opportunity  for  an  accused  man  to 
prove  innocence,  if  he  has  money;  but 
there  is  no  redress  for  one  who  has 
proved  that  he  has  been  unjustly  con- 
demned and  imprisoned.  This  needs 
reform. 

We  have  observed 
that  somehow  it  is 
the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  that  seems  to  lead  the 
way  toward  justice  and  fair  treatment  of 
all  men  in  the  section  where  that  Church 
is  strong.  We  have  seen  plenty  of  words, 
but  nowhere  have  we  seen  definite  acts 
more  hopeful  than  those  taken  by  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  in  States- 
boro,  S.  C,  in  reference  to  the  lynching 
which  took  place  there  lately,  when  the 
sheriff  and  the  militia  showed  such  cow- 
ardice. The  church  has  passed  unani- 
mous resolutions  calling  upon  any  of  its 
members  who  participated  in  the  lynch- 
ing to  resign  from  the  Church,  unless 
"  a  public  confession  of  wrong  be  made, 
with  expression  of  sorrow  and  contri- 
tion." The  pastor  of  the  church,  the 
Rev.  Whiteley  Langston,  had  the  cour- 
age to  give  to  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion of  inquiry  the  names  of  several  of 
the  lynchers,  and  he  has  been  strongly 
censured  for  it,  but  the  church  has  voted 
to  conunend  him  for  his  "  Christian  con- 
duct." 


Good    Methodist 
Church  Actions 
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THE    INDEPENDENT 


We  have  not  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Great  Britain  was  guilty  of  selfish 
Imperialism  in  sending  an  expedition  to 
Tibet.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  say  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Tibetan  authorities 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  was 
not  reason  enough  to  resort  to  force. 
Now  the  treaty  is  signed,  and  Colonel 
Younghusband  returns  to  India,  not  an- 
nexing Tibet  by  any  means,  but  at  least 
opening  it  up  to  trade.  It  is  good  for  the 
world,  good  for  Tibet,  that  the  expedition 
has  taken  place.  Of  course,  it  is  for- 
tunate for  Great  Britain  in  this  affair 
that  Russia  was  occupied  with  Japan, 
and  it  was  good  statesmanship  for  Eng- 
land to  take  advantage  of  the  time  when 
Russia  could  not  interfere.  With  the 
Dalai  Lama  fled  to  Mongolia,  where  the 
Russians  will  take  care  of  him,  and  the 
rival  Lama  in  rule,  we  may  expect  a 
happy  revolution.  The  Dalai  Lama  is 
the  thirteenth  incarnation,  and  there  is  an 
old  popular  saying  in  Tibet  that  there 
would  be  but  thirteen  incarnations.  As 
with  other  practices  that  mimic  Chris- 
tianity these  Buddhists  seem  to  have 
Saint  Malachy  prophecies  and  unlucky 
numbers. 


Do  our  readers  know  what  is,  educa- 
tionally, the  best  State  in  the  Union? 
It  is  Arkansas — at  least  so  says  Gov- 
ernor Jeff  Davis,  in  his  address  to  vot- 
ers before  the  late  election: 

"  We  have  the  best  public  school  system  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  We  pay  as  much  for 
the  education  of  negroes  in  Arkansas  as  does 
Massachusetts  for  the  education  of  white  chil- 
dren. Our  system  of  public  school  education 
is  almost  perfect  in  its  every  detail." 

Our  readers  will  please  excuse  us  for 
not  putting  this  in  the  column  of 
"  Pelibles."  Massachusetts  ex|)en(!e(l 
m  i(X)2,  by  the  last  statistics  published 
l)y  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Kduca- 
tion,  $38.21  ptT  capita  of  school  at- 
tendance, and  .Arkansas  $7.41.  The 
Massachusetts  school  year  was  185 
days,  and  tliat  of  Arkansas  01.5.  The 
avcr.i^'c  number  of  days  jftten'dt-d  by 
earii  \)U\)\\  in  Massacfuisetts  was 
146/),  and  in  Arkansas  57.5.  The  aver- 
ajjc  monthly  salary  of  maic  teachers  in 
Massarhusftts  was  $14004.  and  in  Ar- 


kansas    $36.17.        "Almost     perfect," 
''  best  in  the  Union !  " 


It  is  in  discussion  of  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil's  proposition  to  increase  the  duties 
of  the  House  of  Lords  that  The  Guard- 
ian, the  leading  English  Church  of  Eng- 
land paper,  remarks  that  "  at  present  a 
very  moderate  share  of  ability  is  sufficient 
to  bring  a  peer  to  the  front,  and  steady 
application  will  do  for  him  what  can  only 
be  accomplished  in  the  Commons  by  an 
unusual  combination  of  qualities."  This 
is  a  remarkable  confession,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  old  tale  of  the  man  who  urged 
his  father  to  come  West,  because  in  the 
border  States  mighty  mean  men  could 
get  elected  to  Congress. 

Here  is  a  case  of  conscience  which  we 
refer  to  those  who  are  wise.  There  was 
a  smoke  seen  issuing  from  one  of  the 
entrances  to  the  new  subway  in  this  city. 
As  it  increased  the  crowd  gathered  so 
close  that  the  police  could  not  beat  them 
back  to  make  room  for  the  fire  engines 
that  were  coming.  Then  one  of  the  po- 
licemen shouted  out,  *'  Back  there,  for 
your  lives  !  There's  half  a  ton  of  dynamite 
below !  "  and  the  crowd  ran  back,  and 
there  was  no  dynamite.  Now,  when  he 
makes  confession  to  the  priest,  what  sort 
of  a  penance  would  an  expert  in  **  moral 
philosophy  "  impose? 

Rear-Admiral  W^atson,  after  a  distin- 
guished career,  retires  at  the  age  of  62. 
If  he  had  been  in  the  army  he  could  have 
remained  in  active  service  two  years  lon- 
ger. The  Japanese  seen)  to  know  how 
to  run  a  war,  and  of  their  two  field  mar- 
shals one  is  65  years  old  and  the  other 
66.  CJeneral  No<lzu  is  63.  and  General 
Kuroki  is  60,  while  General  Oku  is  58. 

What  etiucation  is  doingf  for  Fng[land 
and  Walrs  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
last  year  out  of  i.ixxi  rnarri;»  ••^^  "'v  J3 
jjrooms  and  26  brides  were  in  <n 

their  na'incs  to  the  is.     Kitty  vf«rs 

apo  the  nunihern   wit  -   anil  446  re- 

s|)eetively       !sueh    a  iZ   outrht    to 

nhanie    even    the    contirmed    i;  n 

a^ainnt  the  fiinrs. 
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Insurance 


Careers  for   the    Coming-    Men: 
Life  Insurance 

An  attractive  little  book  has  just  been 
issued  through  the  Saalfield  Publishing 
Company  of  Akron,  O.  It  is  entitled 
"  Careers  for  the  Coming  Men,"  and  con- 
tains chapters  by  twenty-three  prominent 
business  and  literary  men.  The  chapter 
on  Life  Insurance  is  by  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Dryden,  United  States  Senator  and 
President  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America.  According  to  Mr. 
Dryden  life  insurance  is  a  marvelous 
business  in  that,  while  practically  un- 
known in  this  country  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  of  insignificant  proportions  even 
fifty  years  since,  it  has  progressed  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  this  day  and  generation. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  of  life  insurance  may  be  gath- 
ered from  statements  appearing  in  Mr. 
Dryden's  chapter,  which  give  the  total  an- 
nual income  of  all  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies as  more  than  $500,000,000,  while 
the  surplus  to  policy  holders  exceeds 
$300,000,000.  In  the  business  of  life  in- 
surance there  are  many  opportunities  for 
young  men  both  in  office  and  field  work. 
Office  work  is  very  similar  to  office  work 
in  other  industries,  but  in  field  work  there 
is  large  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  individual  talent.  Very  little  technical 
education  is  required  for  industrial  field 
work,  and  the  chief  elements  of  success 
are  energy,  tact  and  integrity.  The  op- 
portunities for  advancement  are  more 
rapid  than  in  other  lines,  such  as  banks, 
railways  or  other  financial  and  commer- 
cial enterprises. 

The  demand  for  young  men  of  excep- 
tional ability  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  available  supply,  and  there  is  an 
abunrjant  field  for  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  college  bred 
men  or  men  of  higher  creation.  The 
chapter  closes  with  the  statement  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  pcrfcctlv  rational 
view  that  the  intelligent,  industrious  and 
tactful  young  man  is  not  likely  to  be  in 
error  in  making  a  choice  of  life  insurance 
'\'>  -A  business  career. 

Vuv.    stability,    tlirift    and    prosperity 
of  a  community  is  fostered  by  life  in- 


surance. The  insured  man  is  both 
strengthened  and  fortified  by  it  and  can- 
not help  being  a  better  man  than  is  his 
uninsured  brother.  His  policy  gives  him 
a  personal  interest  in  the  insuring  com- 
pany and  tends  to  interest  him  also  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
he  dwells.  He  takes  part  in  influencing 
national  conditions  for,  rather  than 
against,  prosperity  in  so  far  as  he  can 
and  with  his  insurance  is  apt  to  consider 
things  more  broadly.  The  insurance  he 
carries  may  even  influence  his  vote  and 
in  every  way  his  insurance  is  construct- 
ive rather  than  destructive.  The  whole 
community  is  benefited,  and  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  insured  man,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  cannot  help  being  of  a  higher 
type. 

During  the  present  year  the  Canadian 
Post  Office  Department  has  inaugurated 
a  system  of  insuring  valuable  letters. 
Only  regularly  paid  letters  are  insurable 
and  the  person  insuring  such  letters  must 
pay  a  charge  of  five  cents  for  registra- 
tion as  well  as  a  fee  varying  from  three 
to  six  cents,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
insurance  taken  out.  The  fee  for  a  let- 
ter carrying  an  insurance  of  $10  is  three 
cents;  for  $15,  four  cents;  for  $20,  five 
cents,  and  for  the  $25  maximum,  six 
cents.  This  would  make  the  total  cost  for 
insuring  a  letter  valued  at  $25  which  was 
not  over  weight  thirteen  cents.  On  pay- 
ment of  this  sum  the  person  mailing  the 
letter  receives  a  special  receipt  from  the 
postmaster,  and  the  insured  letter  is 
shown  to  be  of  value  by  a  red  seal  which 
is  affixed.  Special  precautions  are  taken 
under  regulations  covering  such  trans- 
actions in  order  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  letter  breaking  open  and 
the  valuable  contents  dropping  out. 
Thus  a  letter  tendered  for  insurance  un- 
der the  Canadian  system  must  be  inclosed 
in  a  strong  envelope,  properly  sealed 
with  gimi  or  wax.  Coins,  jewelry  or 
precious  stones  and  the  like  must  be  in- 
closed in  stout  boxes  and  packed  in  ac- 
cordance with  specific  directions  fur- 
nished upon  request  by  the  postmaster. 
It  would  seem  that  a  similar  system 
might  well  be  applied  to  United  States 
mail. 
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Financial 


Entertaining    Bankers 

INTERESTING   SIDE  LIGHTS   ON   THE   WAYS 

AND   MEANS  OF  OBTAINING  BUSINESS 

ON  THE  PART  OF  METROPOLITAN 

BANKS. 

Recent  statements  in  the  daily  press 
are  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  bank  had 
made  an  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$10,000  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
to  the  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Asssociation,  which 
began  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Other  city  banks  doing  an  out  of 
town  trade,  not  to  be  entirely  outdone 
in  this  regard,  arranged  to  give  their 
banker  dealers  luncheons,  carriage  drives 
and  theater  parties.  The  Evening  Post 
estimates  that  banks  in  Manhattan  will 
have  spent  between  $100,000 and  $200,000 
in  seeing  that  visiting  bankers  are  en- 
tertained during  their  three  days'  stay  in 
New  York  City.  This  is  considered  a 
perfectly  legitimate  method  for  a  bank 
to  use  in  seeking  to  obtain  business. 

One  officer  of  a  Wall  Street  bank 
stated  in  a  published  interview  that  with 
three  or  four  thousand  out-of-town 
bankers  in  the  city  we  have  to  give  them 
a  good  time  and,  incidentally,  strengthen 
connections  in  a  business  way.  liv  meeting 
a  delegate  at  the  station  and  providing 
a  handsome  carriage  for  his  transporta- 
tion to  the  hotel,  and  seeing  that  his  wife 
and  daughters  receive  flowers  and 
courteous  attention  as  soon  as  they  are 
comfortably  located,  you  can  sometimes 
stcure  a  $500,000  account.  At  all  events, 
attention  of  this  kind  will  interest  him 
far  more  than  the  conventional  letter,  no 
matter  how  carefullv  written  in  which 
your  surplus  and  heavy  capitalization  are 
set  forth,  no  matter  how  seductively. 

So  far  as  security  is  concernrd,  every 
country  banker  knows  that  any  one  of 
the  large  Wall  Street  !)anks  cou!<!  render 
him  satisfactory  service  and  carefullv 
execute  his  banking  business.  Other 
things  l)eing  equal,  the  out  of-town 
banker  naturallv  selects  as  his  F.astern 
depository  the  bank  th.it  treats  him  l)rit 
6j« 


Sentiment  plays  a  part  in  banking  as  it 
does  in  any  other  class  of  business,  and 
sentiment  has  more  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  a  New  York  correspondent  than 
some  people  are  inclined  to  suspect.  The 
entertainment  of  bankers  by  other  bank- 
ers certainly  has  a  business  end,  but  this 
is  not  so  apparent  as  to  lessen  even  in 
small  part  the  enjoyment  and  good  fel- 
lowship that  spring  out  of  it. 

A  REDUCTION  of  $5  per  ton  has  been 
announced  by  steel  tube  manufacturers. 

.  . .  .Revised  estimates  of  the  wheat 
harvest  indicate  a  reduction  of  67,000,- 
000  bushels  in  spring  wheat  prospects. 

...  .A  largely  increased  iron  output 
was  a  trade  feature  of  last  month.  Six- 
ty-three thousand  tons  in  excess  of 
July's  production  was  noted  in  the  blast 
furnace  reports. 

.  . .  .Thirty-eight  national  banking 
associations  were  chartered  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  total  capital 
stock  of  these  institutions  was  $1,532.- 
000. 

....From  the  records  of  the  Sub 
Treasury  it  would  appear  that  the 
amount  of  money  so  far  transferred  for 
crop  moving  this  year  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  sum  reiiuired  for  the  same 
purpose  last  year. 

.  . .  .The  striking  Ohio  coal  miners  in 
sub-district  No.  6.  after  having  lost  some- 
thing like  $3,joo.ooo  in  wages,  have  final- 
ly concluded  to  declare  the  strike  off.  Ac- 
cording to  ilispatclies  from  Zanesville 
they  have  now  agreed  to  accept  a  wa|^ 
reduction  of^o  per  cent,  less  than  that 
receivetl  for  two  years  prior  *  V*>ril  1 
of  this  year.      The  strike  on.  I  tie- 

cause  of  a  retjuest  that  they  accept  a 
greater  r.  '  'it  containeil  in 

thr  ludiai'    ,     :     11  aj^'***'"^**'^' 

DivideniU  at\ni>unced 

MatthaUdii  Kailway  Co.,  quarterly.  |V^  |i«r 
I'cnt.,  p«iv«it>le  « "  '    '    r  itt. 
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The  Field  of 
Politics 


At  the  election  in  Maine,  on 
the  1 2th  inst.,  the  Repub- 
Hcan  nominees  had  a  plu- 
rahty  of  a  Httle  more  than  27,000,  which 
may  be  compared  with  33,000  in  1900, 
48,000  in  1896,  and  12,500  in  1892.  A 
heavy  vote  was  polled.  The  plurality 
largely  exceeded  the  preliminary  estimate 
of  the  Republican  leaders,  which  was 
from  15,000  to  18,000.  In  the  number 
of  votes  cast  the  Democratic  increase 
since  1900  was  much  greater  than  the 
Republican,  but  the  Democratic  total  was 
less  this  year  than  in  1892.  The  Repub- 
licans, appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
result,  but  the  Democrats  also  find  cause 
for  encouragement  in  the  large  addition 
to  their  voting  force,  which  may  be  due 
chiefly  to  the  return  of  Gold  Demo- 
crats to  the  party.  In  the  Legislature 
the  number  of  their  Senators  is  increased 
from  one  to  four,  and  the  number  of 
their  Representatives  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  The  four  Republican  Congress- 
men were  re-elected  by  pluralities  rang- 
ing from  5,000  to7,ooo.  Local  Democratic 
victories  indicate  a  growing  opposition  to 
prohibition.  In  Senator  Frye's  county 
(Androscoggin)  all  the  county  officers 
will  be  Democrats,  and  among  those  de- 
feated was  the  shcriflF,  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter who  had  rigidly  enforced  the  pro- 
hibitory law.  In  Cumberland  County, 
however,  which  includes  Portland,  a 
Democratic  sheriff  who  had  permitted  the 
sale  of  liquor  under  restrictions  was  re- 
elected by  an  increased  plurality. — With 
extracts  from  the  forthcoming  Campaign 
Textbook  of  the  Democratic  party,  the 
editor  of  it,  Mr.  George  F.  Parker,  has 
given  to  the  press  the  following  letter, 
arldres.scd  to  him  by  Judge  Parker  on 
August  17th: 


"  The  Times  of  this  morning  says  that  the 
party  textbook  is  about  prepared,  and  that  it 
will  go  to  the  printer  in  a  few  days.  Therefore 
I  hasten  to  beg  you  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no 
word  in  it  that  reflects  upon  the  personal  honor 
and  integrity  of  President  Roosevelt.  An 
Evening  Post  editorial  indicates  that  but  little 
care  was  taken  in  that  direction  toward  myself 
by  the  compiler  of  the  Republican  textbook, 
but  let  there  be  no  rejoinder  in  kind  or  other- 
wise. I  feel  confident  that  you  need  no  re- 
minder, still  my  anxiety  impels  me  to  send  this 
caution." 

Judge  Parker  has  been  urged  by  Demo- 
cratic journals  to  make  public  addresses. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  reconsidered  his 
original  determination  and  will  make 
speeches  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Indiana.  He  has  been 
told  that  his  home  in  Esopus  is  almost 
inaccessible.  Therefore  he  has  decided 
to  spend  a  part  of  the  time  in  New  York. 
He  visited  the  city  last  week  and  was  in 
consultation  with  many  prominent 
Democrats,  some  of  whom  may  have  re- 
peated to  him  the  complaints  of  leading 
Gold  Democratic  journals  as  to  a  lack  of 
vigor  in  his  campaign  and  the  failure  of 
the  party's  committees  to*  make  eflfective 
use  of  such  issues  as  the  tariff  and  reci- 
procity. It  is  announced  that  Senator 
Gorman  will  remain  in  New  York  here- 
after, taking  an  important  part  in  the 
management,  but  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  and  not  superseding  Chairman 
Taggart.— The  Reform  Club  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Demo- 
cratic editors  of  the  country.  About 
seven-eighths  of  the  812  answers  re- 
ceived express  a  desire  for  tariff  revision 
and  for  a  use  of  the  tariff  question  in 
the  campaign.  The  Parker  Constitution 
Club  of  New  York  has  issued  a  long  state- 
ment concerning  the  President's  pension 
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order  of  March  15th  last,  which,  it  says, 
was  "  unconstitutional,  lawless  and  most 
reprehensible." — Ex-Senator  Jones,  of 
Arkansas,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  during  the  Bryan 
campaigns,  sharply  attacks  the  Populists 
and  their  candidate,  Mr.  Watson,  assert- 
inq:  that  they  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  the  Republican  nominees.  They  are 
spending  "  plenty  of  money,"  he  says, 
and  he  has  "  a  pretty  strong  idea  as  to 
where  it  is  coming  from."  A  natural  in- 
ference is  that  he  believes  it  comes  from 
Republican  sources.  "  Mr.  Watson's 
purpose,"  he  adds,  '*  is  to  assist  the  Re- 
publicans." He  denounces  as  absolutely 
false  "  the  cheap  and  contemptible  charge 
that  Judge  Parker  is  dominated  or  con- 
trolled by  corrupt  Wall  Street  elements.'* 


State 
Conventions 


The  Republicans  of  New 
York  have  nominated  for 
Goveijior  Francis  W. 
Higgins,  now  Lieutenant  Governor, 
who  was  for  several  years  a  prominent 
member  of  the  State  Senate.  Ex-Sec- 
retary Root  had  positively  declined  to 
be  a  candidate.  Mr.  Higgins  appears 
to  have  been  the  choice  of  Governor 
Odell,  chairman  of  the  State  Commit- 
tee, who  has  superseded  Senator  Piatt 
as  leader  of  the  party  and  **  the  organ- 
ization." The  convention  was  marked 
by  some  bitterness,  owing  to  a  contest 
between  the  old  leader  and  the  new 
one.  Senator  Piatt's  candidate  was  ex- 
Lieutenant  Governor  Timothy  L. 
WoodrufT.  whose  friends  publicly  as- 
serted that  the  convention  was  not  a 
free  and  "  open  "  one.  but  was  con- 
trolled by  Governor  Odell  who  feared, 
they  sairl,  that  Mr.  Woodruff,  if 
elected,  would  be  Governor  in  fact. 
Before  the  roll  call,  Mr.  Woodruff 
withdrew  his  name  and  moved  for  the 
unanimous  nomination  of  Mr.  Higgins. 
whom  he  heartily  commended.  The 
nominee  has  accumulated  a  fortune  of 
several  millions  in  the  grocery  trade, 
in  mining  and  in  the  hiinber  hu.siness. 
Democratic  journals  assert  that  the 
work  of  this  convention  has  given  their 
I>artv  an  inviting  opportunity.  The 
leading  ratidirlates  for  the  nomination 
to  br  made  at  the  approaeliing  Demo- 
rratir  ronverition  appear  to  be  F  M. 
Shep.ird      lolm     \\     St  nil  liCi.l,!    w\{\    \\\^ 


trict-Attorney  Jerome.  Among  those 
who  have  declined  to  permit  a  use  of 
their  names  are  Daniel  S.  Lamont  (for- 
merly Secretary  of  War)  and  Judge 
Cullen,  who  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans,  as  he  probably  will 
be  by  the  Democrats,  for  Chief  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  office  re- 
cently held  by  Judge  Parker.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Judge  Parker,  it  is  said, 
William  B.  Hornblower  has  been  se- 
lected for  temporary  chairman.  It  is 
recalled  that,  some  years  ago,  David  B. 
Hill,  then  a  Senator,  defeated  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hornblower  (by 
President  Cleveland)  to  be  a  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  not  expected  that  Mr.  Hill  will 
control  the  coming  convention. — In 
Massachusetts,  Richard  T.  Olney  has 
refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  Colonel  Gaston  declines  to  run 
again. — The  New  Jersey  Democrats 
have  nominated  for  Governor  Charles 
C.  Black  upon  a  platform  demanding 
the  local  taxation  of  railroad  and  canal 
property  at  the  rates  imposed  upon  or- 
dinary real  estate,  and  the  taxation  of 
the  franchises  of  the  railroad  and  canal 
companies  by  the  State  at  the  rate  of 
lA  of  I  per  cent. — In  Colorado,  the  Re- 
publicans have  renominated  Governor 
Peabody.  Their  platform  commends 
his  course  with  res;)ect  to  the  labor 
controversies,  and  favors  an  eight-hour 
law. — The  withdrawal  of  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald, of  Pawtucket,  from  the  field,  in 
Rhode  Island,  clears  the  way  for  the 
renoininatior\  of  Governor  Garvin. 
The  Legislature,  sumnwned  in  extraor- 
dinary s  by  him.  met  on  the  13th 
inst.,  aiivi  II.  icuted  his  »••-••-  *■•  \i\. 
journing  on  the  same  «'  ^-^.i- 
ing  a  resolution  in  disapproval  ot  his 
action.  He  desired  t'  ''age  of  hills 
l>roviiling  for  the  iii:..„:..c  and  refer- 
endum (with  special  reference  to  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of  rrpre- 


sentation)    :f   ' 
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against  lynching  mobs.     Horace  Maples,  in  burning  at  the  stake  Luther  Hollsert 

a  negro  who  had  murdered  a  white  ped-  and  his  wife  for  the  murder  of  a  white 

dler  named  Waldrop,  was  taken  from  the  man,  some  months  ago,  will  endeavor  to 

jail  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  on  the  7th  inst.,  convince  the  jury  that  this  burning  was 

and  hanged.     A  special  grand  jury  has  justifiable.      Governor    Vardaman    sent 

now  indicted  19  persons  who  participated  troops  on  a  special  train  to  prevent  this 

in  that  lynching.     Four  of  the  indicted  lynching,  and  it  is  said  that  prominent 

men  have  been  arrested.    One  of  them  is  attorneys  have  been  retained  to  oppose 

the  proprietor  of  a  hotel.    These  men  are  the  Senator. — All  the  negro  inhabitants 

in  the  jail,  which  is  guarded  by  two  com-  of  Carlisle,   Ind.,  twenty  families,  have 

panics  of  militia,  instructed  to  resist  any  been  driven  out  of  the  town  by  a  mob,  be- 

attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners.     An  in-  cause  a  constable  was  wounded  by  a  ne- 

quiry  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  militia  at  gro.  farmer,  who  ha^  quarreled  with  men 

the  time  of  the  lynching  is  to  be  made  by  of  his  own  race  and  was  resisting  arrest, 

a  military  court.    It  was  reported  that  the  The  white  residents  says  that  they  will 

grand  jury  had  indicted  the  Mayor  of  have  no  negroes  in  Carlisle. — In  a  letter 

Huntsville  and  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  concerning   the   burning   of   negroes    at 

but  it  appears  that  the  jury  only  asked  Statesborough,     Ca.,     Senator     Tillman 

the  court  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  says :                 " 

procure  the  impeachment  or  removal  of  "  Mobs  are  bad.  but  they  are  evidence  of  the 

these     officers. — Governor      Terrell,     of  spirit  of  liberty.    We  of  the  South  have  thrown 

Georgia,  has  ordered  the  trial  by  court  off  the  yoke   of  the   black   majority.     From 

martial,  in  Savannah,  on  the  29th,  of  all  necessity  we  used  force  and  fraud.     The  ne- 

but  one  of  the  officers  of  the  militia  sta-  g^oes    have    the    memory    of    eight    years    of 

tioned   at    Statesborough   when    the    two  hcense,  and,  mspired  by  the  actions  and  utter- 

A         r.     T)r.^A    r.^A   n ^ i- ^    „r^t-o  ances  of  President  Roosevelt,  they  have  given 

nee:ro  murderers.  Reed  and  Cato,  were  .              ,            1    ^-r  1    r     u           j  u  r  ^ 

,0       -.           ^1      /--        ^  TT            /    Ti.  evidence  only  too  plentiful  of  a  hope  and  belief 

taken  from  the  Court  House  (after  con-  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^.^^  ^^.„  ^^^^  ^^^.^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^_ 

viction  and  sentence)  and  burned  at  the  ^-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^p^^,^  ^^^^^  equality 
stake.  A  board  of  mquiry  reported  that  jg  something  that  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  if 
the  troops  could  have  taken  the  negroes  it  comes  to  war  the  negroes  will  be  extermi- 
from  the  mob  while  they  were  on  their  nated." 
way  to  the  forest.  The  Governor  prom-  J* 
ises  to  request  the  Attorney-General  to  No  settlement  of  the  con- 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  lynchers  troversy  between  the  builders 
if  a  grand  jury  will  indict  them.  The  ^  and  their  workmen,  in  New 
Methodist  Church  at  Statesborough  has  York,  has  been  reached.  The  striking 
called  upon  members  who  took  part  in  and  locked-out  unions  have  sought  the 
the  lynching  to  resign  or  make  public  assistance  of  other  organizations,  and 
expression  of  penitence. — At  Brook-  there  is  talk  of  a  general  strike  if  the 
haven,  Miss.,  three  white  men  are  in  jail  employers  do  not  yield  this  week.  It  is 
for  murdering  a  negro  named  List,  and  said  by  the  employers,  however,  that  they 
Governor  Vardaman  has  sent  militia  to  vvill  neither  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
prevent  a  release  of  them  by  their  the  locked-out  unions  nor  discharge  any 
friends.  A  detective  employed  by  him  of  the  non-union  men  now  at  work. — A 
joined  a  Whitecap  band  and  obtained  cvi-  report  that  the  cotton  mills  at  Fall  River 
dence  relatincf  not  only  to  this  murder,  would  be  opened  on  October  3d  for  all 
but  also  to  plans  for  the  killing  of  other  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  wage  re- 
negroes. — At  Camilla,  Ga.,  last  week,  one  duction,  caused  the  weavers  on  strike  to 
Willi  ford,  a  negro,  was  convicted  of  mur-  hold  a  meeting  and  to  declare  by  unani- 
der  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  Octo-  nious  vote  that  they  would  not  enter  the 
her  6th.  He  was  guarded  by  militia,  who  mills.  But  it  appears  that  the  report  was 
were  ordered  publicly  to  load  their  rifles  not  well  founded.  The  strike  is  now  in 
and  to  use  them  if  there  should  be  any  its  ninth  week,  and  many  of  the  strikers 
attempt  to  lynch  the  prisoner. —  It  is  an-  are  living  on  charity. — The  coal  miners 
nounccd  that  Senator  McLaurin,  who  in  Tennessee  have  been  advised  by  the 
has  been  emf)loyed  to  defend  W.  C.  Fast-  union's  Fxecutivc  Board  to  accept  a  re- 
land,  who  is  soon  to  be  tried  for  assisting  duction  of  7  i)er  cent.,  because  a  strike 
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could  not  be  successful. — Seven  thou- 
sand men  are  idle  at  Pullman,  where  the 
car  works  have  been  closed.  The  work- 
men were  directed  to  remove  their  tools, 
and  this  leads  them  to  think  that  work 
will  not  soon  be  resumed. — Orders  have 
been  given  for  work  at  full  time  (55 
hours  per  week)  in  the  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  where 
only  32  hours  have  recently  been  the  rule 
for  a  majority.  This  change  affects  20.- 
000  men. — All  of  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  employed .  in 
the  Mahoning  Valley  have  been  ordered 
out  of  the  mills  by  President  Shaffer. 
This  order  is  aimed  at  the  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  and  it  follows  a  strike  in  the 
steel  hoop  factories  at  Youngstown  and 
Girard,  O.,  where  the  manager  is  now 
willing  to  sign  the  wage  scale  and  to  em- 
ploy union  men  only.  But  he  insists  upon 
retaining  the  new  men  recently  employed, 
and  the  union  demands  that  all  the  strik- 
ers shall  be  taken  back.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  strike  will  involve  other  branches 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  . 

-,,     ou-1-     •         General  Wade  reports  to 
The  Philippine        .  ,,,  t^      * 

,  ,      ,  the      War      Department 

Islands  ...  ' 

that  it  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable, but  also  advisable,  to  reduce  the 
military  force  now  maintained  in  the  is- 
lands by  withdrawing  one  of  the  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  two  of  the 
nine  regiments  of  infantry.  It  is  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  soldiers  who 
are  not  needed  will  soon  sail  for  San 
Francisco.  Brigadier-General  Carter, 
commanding  the  Department  of  the 
Visayas,  in  his  recent  annual  report, 
urged  the  importance  of  holding  Manila 
and  the  other  principal  seaport  cities  by 
an  armed  force,  to  insure  control  of  the 
islands.  Sites  for  permanent  garrisons, 
he  said,  should  be  selected.  "  Tem- 
porary construction  and  makeshifts  of 
every  kind  only  serve  to  develop  and 
confirm  in  the  minds  of  the  I-'ilipinos  the 
idea  that  the  Americans  do  not  intend 
to  hold  the  islands  permanrntlv"  fir 
also  remarked  that  thr  "effect  of  native 
drinks  on  Americans  "  was  "  violent  atui 
deleterious  in  the  extreme;"  and  spoke 
as  follows  of  thr  exclusion  of  the  cantrrn 
or  post  rxrhangr : 

'*  Thf  ronttrtiction  «f  iomr  of  thr  po«tt  h4« 


been  followed  by  the  usual  crop  of  saloons  and 

disreputable  people.  With  the  well-regulated 
post  exchange  of  former  days  the  weak  had  a 
choice  of  evils  and  generally  chose  the  less — 
the  pure  beer  of  the  exchange.  So  long  as  the 
misguided  Christian  women  of  America  in- 
sist on  carrying  the  canteen  question  into  poli- 
tics, young  soldiers  whose  powers  of  resistance 
to  temptation  are  below  the  normal,  or  not 
firmly  exercised,  will  continue  to  fall  victims 
of  the  plagues  of  service  in  India  and  the 
Orient  generally — drunkenness,  dissolute  com- 
pany and  venereal  diseases." 

Having  been  commissioned  by  the  War 
Department  to  report  concerning  the  re- 
construction of  certain  parts  of  Manila 
and  the  planning  of  a  summer  capital  in 
the  highlands  of  the  Province  of  Ben- 
guet,  Daniel  W.  Burnham,  the  well- 
known  architect,  of  Chicago,  will  soon 
sail  for  the  islands. — There  has  been  pub- 
lished an  interview  with  Dominic  I.  Mur- 
phy, who  was  Pension  Commissioner  un- 
der President  Cleveland  and  is  now  sec- 
retary of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Murphy  is  a  Catholic  and 
was  recently  the  editor  of  a  Catholic 
journal.     He  says: 

**  Independence  for  the  Philippines,  at  least 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  would  be  calamitous, 
especially  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  islands 
The  Aglipay  schism  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  continuation  of  the  Aguinaldo  rebellion, 
and  we  all  know  how  hostile  that  movement 
was  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  believe  that  if 
independence  were  granted  to  the  Filipinos. 
;iiid   our   forces    were   \>  \. 

lands,   the   last   ship   w.  ._ . .      _.  cJ 

out  of  Manila  Bay  before  our  bishops  and 
priest!*   would   h  '  *  '     "     > 

lives,  and  our  ci  , 

would  be  burned  to  the  ground  ' 

Mr.  Murphy's  statements  were  made  in 
reply   to  ,        '  '   hy   recent 

declaration  :  l..l ,  -.;::als  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  by  preilictions 
that  other  journals  of  the  same  class 
would  take  this  course. 

Rui.Un.  at      A*   '^'I'^^rted   in   oiir   last 

S«n  Fr.nci.co     '''"^•.   ^^^^     ^' 
verted     i  m 

tnadc     its    sudilen 

I'Vaiici 

I irh.     ^   wi    - 

lurn    ahir    to 

with  til  rn  war.  except  as  c 

merits    vi    .\:  ♦.,    jn    , 
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sians.  Now  the  same  difficulty  was  pre- 
sented as  the  Germans  and  French  had 
met  when  Russian  war  vessels  escaped 
from  Port  Arthur  had  sought  refuge  in 
their  Eastern  harbors.  Under  interna- 
tional law  the  *'  Lena  "  had  the  right  to 
remain  but  twenty-four  hours,  and  to 
take  on  only  coal  and  provisions  enough 
to  allow  her  to  reach  the  nearest  Russian 
pert,  which  was  Vladivostok.  But  her 
captain  claimed  that  her  engines  were  in 
so  bad  a  condition  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  her  to  go  to  sea  without  con- 
siderable repairs  that  would  take  some 
weeks.  Immediately  American  war  ves- 
sels in  San  Francisco  harbor  were  di- 
rected to  guard  the  ''  Lena,"  and  the 
most  careful  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  her  boilers  was  made  by  experts 
under  direction  from  Washington.  They 
found  that  the  repairs  were  necessary, 
altho  in  two  weeks  partial  repairs  might 
be  made,  such  as  would  allow  the  vessel 
to  make  eight  miles  an  hour.  She  is, 
however,  capable  of  making  twenty 
miles,  being  one  of  the  auxiliary  cruisers 
built  for  mercantile  and  passenger  serv- 
ice, under  subvention  of  the  Government 
for  use  in  time  of  war.  It  seems  that 
with  two  or  three  other  similar  cruisers 
she  had  left  Vladivostok  and  had  sailed 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  a  northern 
route,  probably  with  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting Japanese  vessels  carrying  large 
freight  from  this  country.  Where  the 
other  vessels  are  is  not  known  ai  this 
writing,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  are 
hovering  near  our  coast,  where  one  has 
been  seen.  The  condition  of  the  "  Lena  " 
made  it  necessary  that  she  should  remain 
longer  than  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
finally,  by  request  of  the  captain,  and 
after  correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Government,  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington consented  that  she  should  be  dis- 
mantled and  remain  interned,  with  her 
officers  and  crew,  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  This  was  done  with  full  consent  of 
lioth  the  Russian  and  the  Japanese  (iov- 
ernments,  altho  the  latter  insisted  tlxit 
the  officers  and  crew  should  not  be  sent 
back  to  Russia,  but  should  be  kept  in  San 
Francisco,  where  they  arc  to  remain  on 
their  vessel,  but  on  parole  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  city.  Thus  the  Japanese  escape 
any  further  flanger  from  the  cruiser, 
while  the   Russians  save  their  vessel  at 


the  end  of  the  war.  Meanwhile  we  es- 
cape any  unpleasant  complications  and 
keep  the  good  will  of  both  combatants. 
American  vessels  have  been  ordered  to 
make  search  for  any  of  the  other  Russian 
cruisers,  apparently  with  the  view  of 
protecting  our  merchantmen  from  at- 
tack. 

^  T    11  •       During-   the    week   no   active 

A   Lull  in  9  ,  ,  , 

th  w  r  Operations  have  taken  place 
with  the  armies  about  Muk- 
den. Both  sides  were  so  utterly  ex- 
hausted by  the  week-long  battle  of  Liao- 
yang  and  impeded  by  the  mud  that  it  was 
physically  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the  wounded. 
It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand were  disabled  in  the  battle.  It  also 
became  necessary  for  both  sides  to  bring 
reinforcements.  The  report  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  received  heavy  reinforcements 
from  Vladivostok  does  not  seem  to  be 
confirmed,  but  a  large  force  has  gone 
south  from  Harbin.  At  the  same  time 
the  Japanese  are  using  water  communi- 
c.  tion,  by  Niuchwang  and  the  Liao 
River,  to  add  to  their  strength.  The 
Japanese  hold  Liao-yang,  but  have  not 
occupied  it,  for  sanitary  reasons,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  dead  bodies. 
Their  armies  have  slowly  followed  the 
Russians  in  their  retreat  along  the  rail- 
road to  Mukden.  The  Russians  are 
mainly  about  Mukden,  altho  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  force  has  passed  on 
nearly  forty  miles  to  the  Tiding  Pass, 
where  is  a  narrow  defile  by  the  river,  and 
where  they  are  likely  to  make  a  strong 
stand,  if  not  at  Mukden  itself.  The  Japa- 
nese, who  seem  to  be  able  to  bring  on  re- 
inforcements quite  as  fast  as  the  Rus- 
sians, have  their  main  force  along  the 
spur  of  the  railroad  which  goes  to  the 
Yentai  coal  mines,  but  they  extend  north, 
under  General  Kuroki,  along  the  east 
flank  of  the  railroad  very  nearly  as  far 
as  Mukden  ;  but  at  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  and  another  force  is  moving  in 
the  west  to  Sinmintun.  Once  more  it  is 
believed  that  it  is  the  aim  of  Oyama  to 
outflank  the  Russians  and  cut  off  their 
retreat  by  seizing  the  railroad  to  Harbin, 
in  accordance  with  his  previous  plan, 
which  failed  in  the  battle  of  Liao-yang. 
.Skirmishing  has  already  begim  a  dozen 
or  twenty   miles   southeast  of   Mukden, 
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and  it  may  mean  a  great  battle.  In  an- 
ticipation of  such  a  battle  there  the  Chi- 
nese Government  has  made  representa- 
tion to  both  sides  for  the  protection  of  the 
sacred  imperial  tombs,  which  are  but  a  few 
miles  from  Mukden  on  a  high  bluff  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  a  scene  of  battle,  in 
which  case  the  tombs  would  be  likely  to 
be  demolished  by  the  cannonading.  Both 
sides  have  promised  to  respect  the  tombs. 
The  Russians,  however,  seem  to  be  re- 
tiring toward  Harbin,  where  it  is  re- 
ported that  General  Kuropatkin  has 
made  his  headquarters,  and  only  two 
Russian  divisions  are  said  to  be  south 
of  the  Hun  River  just  below  Mukden. 
The  Russian  losses  in  stores  and  ammu- 
nition at  Liao-yang  were  enormous,  as  it 
was  the  richest  entrepot  in  all  Manchuria, 
and  eighteen  immense  depots  of  supplies 
were  destroyed.  A  dispatch  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  a  French  paper  puts  the 
value  of  material  lost  at  Liao-yang,  in- 
cluding fortifications,  at  $30,000,000, 
with  the  loss  of  two  generals,  256  officers, 
21,800  men  and  133  guns. 

Jl 
The  Defense  of  '^^^^  Japanese  seem  to  be 
Port  Arthur  ^enewmg  their  bombard- 
ment of  Port  Arthur 
and  a  general  assault  appears  to  be  im- 
minent. The  Japanese  are  said  to  be 
mining  to  reach  the  forts,  and  a  capture 
of  500  Russian  cavalry  is  reported.  It 
is  clear  that  the  Russian  ammunition  is 
giving  out  and  that  provisions  are  not 
abundant.  The  Japanese  have  again 
sent  a  demand  for  surrender,  but  it  is 
said  that  General  Stoessel  replied  that 
if  such  another  demand  were  sent  he 
would  hang  the  envoys.  The  latest  news 
from  within  the  fortress  cotnes  from 
Lieutenant  Prince  Radziwill,  who  has 
escaped  in  a  junk  io  Chifuh,  bearing  dis- 
patches to  General  Kuropatkin.  He  de- 
clares that  the  belligerents  on  both  sides 
have  reached  an  absolutely  merciless 
stage,  and  that  each  s'uW  accuses  the  otiier 
(jf  violating  flags  of  truce  and  Red  Cross 
flags,  so  that  thev  fire  upon  tlu-in.  Prime 
Kudziwill  .served  with  the  Hritisli  in  the 
Hoer  War,  and  was  in  the  siege  of  Lady 
smith,  but  .says  that  the  conditions  in  l\)rt 
Arthur  are  nnich  more  terrible.  The 
Russians  In-lieve  that  in  ease  of  surrender 
they  would  be  nunderrd  by  the  japanmr. 


General  Stoessel  allows  civilians  to  leave 
Port  Arthur,  but  there  are  three  hundred 
women  there  who  refuse  to  leave  the 
cure  of  the  wounded.  Mme.  Stoessel 
is  at  the  head  of  the  nurses  and  inde- 
fatigable. Many  Japanese  dead  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  yet  unburied,  since 
flags  of  truce  are  ignored,  and  the  stench 
is  intolerable.  He  tells  of  two  companies 
of  Japanese  whose  retreat  was  cut  off 
and  who  hoisted  a  white  flag  of  sur- 
render, which  the  Russians  would  not 
regard,  but  continued  to  fire  volleys  into 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  in  the 
rear,  angry  that  their  companions  should 
have  hoisted  the  white  flag,  also  fired  at 
them  till  all  were  killed.  The  Prince 
says  it  is  reported  that  General  Nogi 
has  been  killed,  there  have  been  other 
reports  that  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed, but  the  Japanese  deny  these 
rumors.  The  Japanese  are  taking  more 
pains  to  capture  blockade  runners,  but 
junks  do  bring  in  large  quantities  of  rice 
and  flour. 

Feeling  in    General    Kuropatkin   has    re- 
Russia         ceived    for    himself    and    his 
army   a   sympathetic  address 
from  the  Czar  praising  their  courage  and 
their  skilful  retreat.     Vet  the  defeat  at 
Liao-yang  has  greatly  disappointed  and 
considerably  disheartened   the  people  at 
home.    There  seems  to  be  a  new  outbrc  tk 
of    the    difference    between    the    Gr.i 
Ducal    clique    that    have   controlled    the 
Government  and   directed   the   war    i'   ' 
the  more  liberal  leaders,  of  whom  Pri:uc 
Mestchersky,  a  Russian  editor  with  ac- 
cess to  the  Czar,  has  published  a  letter 
in  which   he   rebukes  those  who    •    ••   - 
that  the  war  must  be  fought  to  a 
He  desires  an  umlerstanding  with  japan. 
and  an  alliance  for  .      '     'of  the  East 
He  speaks  of  the  C/a  rt*  for  j>eace. 

and  then  of  the  utter  exi  i»  that  will 

follow  if  the  war  is  contuiued.  which  will 

help   neither   suk-,   but   Ik*   of    ■  '    -- 

only  to  their  rivals.    Kus^ia  wil 

ly. weakened  for  inany  years,  while  Knu- 

land    and    Ger  will     .  "      ■ 

prizes.     Hut  tli  i.arr\  ^ 

posed    to    any   unde!  ami  will 

carry  the  war  to  x  thu>h.      1  jch 

talk  of  the  hui"  ■  *  '    ,.. r....  -^., 

Kiis.Hia  anti  (it 
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latter's  interests,  but  Germany  denies  was  transferred  to  Ekaterinoslav.  In 
what  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  to  1900  he  became  Assistant  Minister  of 
be  the  fact.  That  Germany  and  Russia  the  Interior  under  Sipiaguine,  who  was 
should  now  make  an  alliance  with  Japan  assassinated  April  16,  1902.  The  late 
is  utterly  unlikely,  for  Japan  seems  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior,  De  Plehve,  ap- 
also  bent  on  securing  a  complete  victory,  pointed  him  to  his  present  post  of  Gov- 
and  will  look  rather  to  England  and  ernor-General  of  Vilna  in  exchange 
China  for  her  allies.  It  is'generally  re-  with  Von  Wahl,  who  had  narrowly 
marked  that  if  it  be  true,  as  suspected,  escaped  assassination. — The  detailed 
that  Germany  is  trying  to  patch  up  a  and  interesting  story  of  the  escape  from 
peace  which  would  make  Russia  and  Ja-  prison  of  SassonefT,  the  murderer  of 
pan  partners  in  the  East,  she  is  not  likely  De  Plehve,  by  means  of  forged  letters 
to  succeed,  inasmuch  as  Japan  has  no  and  pretended  policemen,  which  was 
good  will  toward  Germany.  We  hear  published  in  London,  is  officially  de- 
constant  reports  of  indifference,  if  not  nied  at  St.  Petersburg, 
hostility,  in  the  Russian  provinces.  The  '^ 
order  for  the  mobilization  of  the  reserves  ^he  Tibetan  ^^^  substance  of  the 
makes  trouble.  Eight  thousand  reserv-  Treaty  treaty  with  Tibet  concluded 
ists  are  missing  in  Kherson,  3,000  in  -by  Colonel  Younghusband 
Ekaterinoslav  and  as  many  in  Bessara-  is  given  in  the  London  Times.  The 
bia.  Seventeen  officers  have  been  arrested  Tibetans  are  to  open  three  marts  for 
in  the  Kieff  district  for  disaffection,  and  mutual  trading  with  India ;  they  are  to 
peasants  and  artisans  are  refusing  the  demolish  the  forts  which  have  blocked 
summons  to  mobilize.  The  Russian  the  way ;  to  give  an  indemnity,  said  to  be 
ukase  making  concessions  to  Jews  as  to  $2,400,000,  in  instalments  within  three 
their  residence  and  trading  is  regarded  by  years,  during  which  time  British  troops 
many  as  a  device  to  secure  favor  of  Jew-  will  occupy  the  Chumbi  Pass ;  and  they 
ish  bankers  on  the  Continent  to  the  at-  also  agree  not  to  sell,  lease  or  mortgage 
tempt  to  raise  a  large  loan.  Those  Jews  who  any  Tibetan  territory  without  British 
are  to  be  allowed  to  settle  or  rent  prem-  consent,  nor  to  allow  any  other  Power 
ises  outside  of  the  towns  are  mechanics  to  be  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
and  guild  working  artisans,  discharged  the  Government.  The  Dalai  Lama,  who 
soldiers  and  those  who  have  received  the  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  British,  is 
higher  education.  But  these  are  just  the  supplanted  by  another  favorable  to  their 
ones  who  will  wish  to  live  in  the  towns,  purposes,  by  proclamations  of  the  Chi- 
while  the  poor  Jews  who  have  been  nese  Viceroy.  The  cost  to  India  of  the 
driven  from  the  hamlets  of  the  pale  into  expedition  into  Tibet  is  said  to  be  about 
the  towns  are  not  relieved. — Prince  Peter  $4,000,000.  The  European  papers  ex- 
Sviatopolk-Mirsky  has  been  appointed  press  the  opinion  that  the  British  have 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  succeed  simply  made  Tibet  a  feudatory  state,  and 
the  murdered  De  Plehve.  This  is  re-  that,  while  they  have  opened  the  door 
garded  as  an  excellent  appointment  into  Tibet  from  the  south  they  have  shut 
under  the  circumstances,  for  he  is  said,  it  to  the  north.  They  have  secured  theni- 
not  to  have  the  harsh  and  tyrannical  selves  against  any  Chinese  invasion,  or 
disposition  of  his  predecessor.  He  is  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  com- 
forty-seven  years  old,  of  noble  family,  ing  from  the  west  or  north.  In  the  minds 
tracing  his  descent  from  Rurik,  the  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Buddhists 
founder  of  the  Russian  monarchy.  He  British  importance  is  greatly  increased 
graduated  from  the  Imperial  Page  because  Great  Britain  liolds  the  destinies 
Corps  in  1875,  was  made  caj)tain  three  of  the  country  of  the  Chief  Lama.  The 
years  later  and  appointed  aide  de  camp  British  will  leave  Lhasa  September  23d, 
to  the  Czar  as  a  reward  for  his  gal-  which  is  about  as  late  as  is  safe.  Already 
lantry  during  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  there  arc  hard  frosts  nightly,  and  snow  in 
After  rising  to  the  rank  of  major-gen-  the  passes.  From  this  time  Tibet  can 
era!  in  the  army  he  was  appointed  Gov-  no  longer  be  called  a  Hermit  Nation.  It 
rrnor  of  Pf-nzn,  and  two  years  later  he  will  l)c  open  to  travel. 


The    Head,   The  Hand,   The   Heart 

BY   ANNETTE  KOHN 

Three  Nations  stood  before  mankind 
And  prayed:  "  For  us  true  judgment  find; 
Say  which  is  worthiest  of  renown, 
To' hold  the  palm  and  wear  the  crown." 
Three  Nations  that  held  mighty  sway 
And  wrought  great  deeds  in  ancient  day — 
Proud  Greece  her  conquering  flags  unfurled. 
And  mighty  Rome  that  ruled  the  world ; 
Then  meek  Judea  following  came — 
Three  rivals — each  with  rival  claim. 

First  Greece  came  forward  and  did  plead 
The  crown  should  grace  her  sovereign  head ; 
Her  eyes  saw  beauty  everywhere, 
And  Art  for  her  did  witness  bear — 
Behold  in  Nature's  wonder  book, 
From  hill  and  forest,  running  brook, 
Her  brain  did  hidden  meaning  seek, 
And  from  her  lips  did  wisdom  speak, 
She  gave  the  world  immortal  song — 
To  her — to  her,  the  palms  belong. 

Then  Rome  raised  up  her  mailed  hand, 
Said,  "  I  did  conquer  sea  and  land, 
Where'er  my  armies  did  encamp 
They  left  of  me  the  signal  stamp ; 
I  builded  bridges,  roads  and  towns, 
I  gave  the  Church  its  triple  crowns. 
'Twas  1   taught  chivalry  to  tlovver, 
And  sow  ed  the  seed  of  feudal  power ; 
In  every  conflict  I  struck  home — 
Who  dares  defy  Almighty  Rome!  " 

Then  meek  Judea  in  her  pi 

Did  upward  lift  her  starry  l.-. 

'*  I  make,"  she  said,  **  no  warrior  claim 

To  win  the  shining  crown  of  fame ; 

Hut  since  the  day  I  quaked  in  fear, 

When  Sinai's  (jtnl  my  soul  did  hear, 

1  taught  men,  tho  I  swooned  in  wo. 

The  Law,  and  Truth,  and  Love  to  know — 

'Tis  through  the  lieart  my  claim  I  make, 

I  ask  the  prize  for  your  souls'  s;ike." 

i'he  Judgment  Bar  was  satisfied: 

I'ach  cause  was  well  aiul  truly  tried — 

It  said:  "  At  last,  ()  Judah,  thou 

May'st  lift  to  Heaven  thine  an^uislu-.l  brow 

We  read  all  clearly  in  thine  eyes 

The  Truth  that  lonjj  we  did  despise. 

The  Head  and  ll;md  In    '    i  **"tr  day. 

Thtir  .Hcrptcr  !»»)w  has  p 

We  yield  the  pahn,  the  crown  to  Ihtt — 

The  lieart  rides  to  Fternltv ! 


N»w  V 


The  New  World's   Highway 

BY   W.  W.  RUSSELL 

United  States  Minister  to  Colombia 

[Mr,    RusselJ    was    formerly    assistant  to    Minister    Bowen  in  Caracas,  Venezuela 
From  February  1st  to  June  1st  of  ttie  present  year  he  has  been   Charg6  d' Affaires  in 
the  new  State  of  Panama,  and  his  experience  makes  this  article,  obtained    as    an    inter- 
view, reliable  and  authoritative.] 

IN    company    with    the    new    Panama  canal's  zone  are  quite  as  much  alive  to 

Minister  to  the  United  States,  Senor  the  benefits  it  will  bring  as  are  the  manu- 

Jose  Doming  de  ObaH,  1  have  just  facturers  of  New  York,  who  will  thereby 

come  up  from  Panama  on  leave  of  ab-  find  new  markets  opened  at  their  doors, 

sence  and  left  everything  there  pleasant  The    South    Americans    and    Central 

and    hopeful.     Colombia    has    ceased   to  Americans    would    sooner    do    business 

threaten  the  new  state,  and  it  is  not  likely  with  the  people-  of  the  United  States  than 

that  she  will  take  any  action  in  the  direc-  with    Europe,    but    they    have    hitherto 

tion  of  coercion.    For  better  or  for  worse  found  the  ''  Yankees,"  as  they  call  them, 

Panama  in  the  future  is  likely  to  go  her  indifferent  to  South  American  demands 

own  way.    She  is  only  a  few  months  old,  and  requirements,  and  somewhat  igno- 

but  so  far  her  proceedings  have  evinced  rant  and  careless  concerning  the  condi- 

a  degree  of  sanity,  not  to  say  common  tions  of  the  trade. 

sense,  highly  flattering  to  the  present  A  wholesaler  writing  from  some  South 
Government.  American  city  to  the  manufacturer  in 
Of  the  $10,000,000  recently  paid  by  New  York  gives  special  direction  con- 
the  United  States  to  Panama  she  has  cerning  the  packing  of  goods  in  manner 
used  a  portion  in  paying  off  debts,  has  to  suit  his  particular  requirement,  but  to 
another  portion  still  in  hand,  and  has  sent  such  directions  the  New  York  manufac- 
Commissioners  Arias  and  Morales  to  this  turer  is  likely  to  pay  no  attention,  ship- 
country  with  $6,000,000  to  be  invested  ping  the  goods  in  whatever  way  best  suits 
"  for  the  good  of  posterity  " — meaning  him. 

the  posterity  of  Panama.  These  Commis-  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  manu- 
sioners  are  now  in  this  country  and  will  facturer  complies  with  greatest  care  and 
represent  Panama  at  the  World's  Fair.  minuteness  with  all  the  directions  re- 
There  was  some  fear  that  the  large  ceived  from  his  customer,  and,  as  a  neces- 
payment  from  the  United  States  might  sary  result  of  this  wise  policy,  the  Ger- 
precipitate  an  era  of  extravagance  and  man  trade  with  South  America  has  been 
do  actual  harm,  but  I  have  been  on  the  increasing  fast,  while  ours  stands  still, 
spot  ever  since  last  February  and  saw  no  This  is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be,  as 
signs  of  such  a  result.  The  Government  the  South  American  market  is  most 
and  the  people  are  behaving  very  soberly  valuable  now,  and  p'oing  to  be  much  more 
and  arc  making  preparations  for  the  valuable  in  the  future.  As  I  have  said, 
great  changes  which  the  canal  will  cause  the  South  and  Central  American  people 
throughout  the  world,  but  more  espe-  would  sooner  deal  with  the  "  Yankees," 
daily  throughout  Central  and  South  if  the  latter  did  not  make  such  dealings 
America.  Of  course,  the  first  of  these  so  very  inconvenient  by  ignoring  the  fact 
.preparations  was  a  general  raising  of  that  the  whole  Southern  continent  is 
rents,  which  has  caused  some  grumbling,  practically  without  railroads  or  any  other 
There  is  a  general  interest  in  the  canal,  means  of  transit,  save  by  mule-back  or 
a  belief  that  the  United  States  will  bring  llama-back,  and  that,  therefore*,  goods  to 
it  to  .successful  operation  and  that  the  be  carried  inland  must  neccsssarily  be 
benefits  flr)vving  from  the  traffic  which  put  tip  in  mule-loads,  according  to  tlie 
will  pass  through  will  be  felt  in  largest  directions  of  tlie  Smitli  American  whole- 
measure  by   all   the  Americas.      I   tliink  saler. 

that  the  people  in  the  neighlx)rlioo(l  of  the  Of    course,    there    i?    some    prejudice 
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against  '*  Yankees  "  among  these  Latin- 
American  states,  and  one  sometimes 
hears  the  North  Americans  abused,  but 
this  goes  along  with  a  very  strong  ad- 
miration for  our  country,  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  question  between  ourselves 
and  any  European  .Power  the  South 
American  or  the  Central  American 
ranges  himself  with  us  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  boasts  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  very  forefront  of  nations  stands  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

The  Protestant  missionaries  at  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Isthmus  are 
doing  a  great  and  noble  work  in  educat- 
ing the  people  and  ministering  to  the 
sick,  and  this  work  is  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated, yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
general  latent  suspicion.  The  whole 
population  is  Roman  Catholic.  It  has 
always  been  Catholic  since  the  days  of 
the  first  Spanish  settlements  (at  least  as 
far  as  the  white  men  are  concerned)  ;  it 
can  see  no  reason  for  changing.  Yet 
there  is  a  fear  that  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries' vigorous  operations  may  not 
be  unconnected  with  a  desire  to  turn 
Romanists  to  Protestantism.  Religious 
freedom  prevails  throughout  Central  and 
South  America.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
persecute  Protestants.  They  simply 
don't  exist  except  among  foreigners. 

When  I  came  North  all  was  tranquil 
among  the  Southern  Republics.  V^enez- 
uela  has  had  peace  for  nearly  a  month 
and  others  have  made  even  better  rec- 
ords. I  think  that  as  time  goes  on  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  in  these  Soutli 
American  states  will  subside  and  the 
Covcrnnu'tits  will  gradually  become  busi- 
nessliki-  and  stable.  I  believe  that  any 
one  who  has  watched  the  Southern  con- 
tinent for  the  past  fifty  years  must  agree 
that  a  large  part  of  former  effervescence 
is  n(jvv  missing,  and  certainly  the  ex- 
amples of  Mexico  and  Chile  prove  to 
us  that  tile  Latiti  AnuTicans  are  far 
from  being  incapal)le  of  conducting  (iov- 
ernments  on  democratic  principles.  Un- 
doubtedly we  will  soon  !»ee  other  states 
giving  good  examples  of  stabilitv. 

South  and  Central  Ameiit.i  are  secnrr- 
ly  Wfddrd  to  republican  government.  I 
frrl  assMird  tliJit  Horn  PrdiM,  fomuTlv 
of  rira/ii,  wa.s  the  la.nt  of  Anuiuan  rnon 
arrli.H.  There  \»  no  monaiehieal  party  in 
anv  ntate,  and  the  revoliitionM  are  siniptv 


caused  by  the  Outs,  who  want  to  get  in 
office  and  have  not  yet  learned  to  manage 
things  smoothly  as  we  do  here.  As  the 
poet  remarks  concerning  another  case : 

"  Their  manners  have  not  that  repose 
Which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere," 

In  the  absence  of  revolutions  the  only 
topic  of  general  interest  besides  the  canal 
was  the  rumor  about  treasure  on  the 
island  of  Cocos  and  the  movement  of 
warships  consequent  thereupon. 

Tradition  says  that  a  great  treasure 
was  buried  by  somebody  somewhere 
in  the  island  of  Cocos  during  the  buc- 
caneering times.  German  and  Eng- 
lish men  of  war  have  recently  gone 
there  to  see  about  the  matter,  and 
I  note  that  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Tacoma " 
is  also  on  the  spot.  Much  expecta- 
tion has  been  excited,  but  it  has  often 
been  so  before  when  the  only  re- 
sult of  search  was  the  discovery  of  a 
mare's  nest. 

I  went  to  Panama  from  Caracas  with 
a  good  deal  of  trepidation,  but  I  found 
that  the  evil  conditions  had  been  consid- 
erably exaggerated.  There  is,  of  course, 
an  awful  climate,  but  not  quite  $0  bad  as 
people  represent  it.  It  certainl>  is  not 
the  cemetery  that  I  imagined.  Soon  af- 
ter I  arrived  the  tertian  fever  presented 
me  with  the  freedom  of  the  country  and 
entertained  me  ([uite  hospitablv  for  a 
week.  I  had  to  take  to  bed.  One  day  my 
temperature  would  be  extremelv  high  an  ' 
the  two  following  days  it  would  be  nov 
mal,  while  I  was  very  weak.  The  third 
day  the  high  temperature  wouU!  be  re- 
newed. 

.\t  the  end  of  a  week   I   was  up  and 
about  again,  none  the  worse  for  the  ter- 
tian fever,  and  I  have  not  had  it  since.     1 
don't  know   what  C'b  ■  ■•    s   frver  '     ''^-* 
Certaiidy  the  climatt  t  Inr  as 

has  been  represented,  when  we  find  that 
Europeans  and  .Americans 

thirty   or   forty    years   and         p,. 

health.     A  ca.se  in  |H)int  was  that  of  .Mr 
lleiirv  I'hrinan.  the  banker,  who  resided 
in  Panama  f«»r  f«>r  •-    '  — - 

Mor  do  lUvsc  i-  I  their  capitals 

lack   the  attractions   ol   excellent   shofvi 
.md  of  ^iu .^ 
and  tine  s 
cans  can  p 
the   S|>iini»li   itii»(uir«iy,   wltu   (uivr    <i 
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good  opinion  of  the  bustling,  pushing, 
assertive  and  often  vulgar  white  man 
from  North  America. 

The  city  of  Bogota  is  8,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  yet  the  appurtenances  of 
civilization  are  all  to  be  found  there. 
Most  of  these  have  been  transported  over 
the  mountains,  and  their  appearance  at 
such  a  hight  is  very  surprising  to  the 
stranger.  There  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
pianos,  and  one  feels  greatly  tempted  to 
inquire  how  in  the  world  they  could  ever 
have  been  brought  up  the  trail.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  know  that  in  Bogota 
is  spoken  the  very  purest  Spanish  in  all 
America.  Old-fashioned  Hidalgoes  are 
there  with  their  families — men  with  tre- 
mendous pedigrees,  living  in  the  glorious 
past.  It  is  not  easy  for  moderns  to  gain 
the  entree  among  them. 

In  return  for  the  $10,000,000  paid  to 
Panama  the  United  States  has  obtained 
the  lesseeship  of  a  strip  of  territory  ten 
miles  wide,  traversing  the  isthmus  from 
side  to  side,  with  the  canal  line  in  the 
center  of  it.     This  divides  the  State  of 


Panama,  so  that  the  people  of  one  part 
desiring  to  visit  the  other  will  be  obliged 
to  cross  territory  which  is  in  charge  of 
our  Government.  But  that  fact  is  not 
expected  to  cause  inconvenience. 

Nobody  yet  knows  when  the  canal  will 
be  finished.  Perhaps  not  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  It  is  even  not  yet  decided  whether 
it  shall  be  a  lock  or  tidewater  canal.  If 
tidewater,  some  of  the  cuts  will  neces- 
sarily be  very  deep  and  the  engineering 
problems  most  difficult.  The  vagaries  of 
the  tide  also  will  make  trouble,  for  tho 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  canal  line  it 
rises  only  eighteen  inches,  on  the  Pacific 
side  there  is  a  rise  of  21  feet. 

However,  the  commercial  world  can 
well  afford  to  wait  a  little  longer  in  order 
that  the  best  possible  canal  may  be  con- 
structed. There  is  already  great  traffic 
of  freight  across  the  isthmus  by  means 
of  the  railroad  there,  but  this  will  appear 
trivial  in  view  of  the  tremendous  trade 
tide  that  will  surge  across  the  new  world 
highway  after  its  completion. 

New  York  City. 
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My   Experience   As  a   Political   Orator 


NEARLY  every  newly  fledged  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  is  filled  with  a  con- 
suming desire  to  go  on  the  stump 
and  tell  the  American  citizen  just  how 
he  should  cast  his  vote.  I  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  Four  years  ago,  when  I 
first  gratified  my  desire  for  stump  speak- 
ing, it  seemed  to  me  that  every  ambitious 
young  lawyer  in  our  State — and  some 
men  who  are  ambitious  but  who  arc  not 
lawyers — wanted  to  make  political 
speeches.  It  was  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign, however,  and  it  furnished  a  golden 
opportunity  for  many  thousands  of  just 
such  men. 

Not  being  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
procedure  in  such  cases,  T  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  and  offered  him  my  services 
during  the  contest.  lie  replied  to  me 
very  kindly ;  hut  referred  me  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  Committee.  I  after- 
ward discovered  that  only  the  big  guns, 


such  as  the  Lodges,  the  Shaws,  the 
Spooners,  the  Charles  Emory  Smiths,  the 
Gormans,  the  Hills  and  the  Baileys,  come 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  committees.  All  of  the 
*  other  orators,  and  especially  those  of 
lesser  note,  are  handled  by  the  respective 
State  committees.  I  called  on  the  chair- 
man of  our  State  Committee,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  the  letter  from  the  National 
Chairman  as  a  method  of  introduction. 
Me,  in  turn,  referred  me  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Meetings; 
and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  T  was  to 
he  referred  through  the  entire  campaign 
before  having  an  opportunity  of  making 
my  speech.  The  subrhairman  looked  me 
over  very  critically,  pretty  much  as  the 
stage-manager  of  a  theater  would  scru- 
tinize an  applicant  for  the  chorus.  I 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  took  down  a 
big  book  and  entered  my  name  and  ad- 
dress. 
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Then  he  reached  for  another  book, 
marked  "  Open  Dates,"  and,  turning  to 
nie,  said :  "  We  have  five  or  six  assign- 
ments still  uncovered.  If  you  desire  to 
fill  them  we  will  be  glad  to  have  vou  do 
so." 

"  That  is  my  wish,"  I  replied.  Then, 
more  for  information  than  from  a  desire 
for  the  money,  I  said :  "  How  much  am  I 
to  be  paid  for  this  service?" 

He  loooked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Do  you  expect  to  be  paid  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  I  replied.  "Isn't  that 
the  custom  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  very  vigorously, 
and  exclaimed :  "  Not  here,  anyhow." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I 
asked,  noting  the  emphasis  that  he  laid  on 
the  word  "  here." 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  you  have  to  get  a 
national  reputation  before  you  can  expect 
to  be  paid  for  making  political  speeches. 
Indeed,  very  few  speeches  are  paid  for. 
Senators,  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  other  influential  men  go 
on  the  stump  and  make  their  servVes  a 
contribution  to  the  cans'*  Of  course, 
their  expenses  are  paid." 

"  Well,"  I  replied,  with  a  little  hesita- 
tion. "  Don't  you  think  I  should  be  com- 
pensated to  the  extent  of  receiving  my 
expenses?  " 

He  deliberated  for  a  while,  and  then 
said  :  "  We'll  get  you  your  transportation. 
You  will  not  have  to  pay  your  railroad 
fare." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked. 
He    pondered   again,    and    finally    re- 
plied: "You  look  as  if  you  could  make 
a  good  speech,  and  I  think  I  will  be  jus- 
tified in  putting  you  in  the  first  class." 
"  What  is  the  first  class?  "  I  inquired. 
"  'J'hat  means,"  he  replied,  "  that  your 
expenses  will  be  i)aid.     In  other  words, 
we  furnish  you  with  transportation  and 
take  care  of  your  hotel  bill.   You  can  con 
sidcr  yourself   fortunate  in   grtting  inf' 
the  first  cla.ss  so  early  in  the  game." 

liy  his  orders,  I  r:illed  at  the  headquar- 
ters a  week  later  and  t  '  '-,( 
lesson  in  the  art  of  cu  .  ,  ,  is 
told  to  go  up  into  the  third  story  t>.i(  k 
room.  On  doing  so,  I  found  tnvsrif  in 
company  with  sixty  or  v,  ^...r*.  ,.f!,..r 
young  men — mostly  lawv- 
Af)OUt  to  jfo  on  the  Mtump  inr  the 
Committrr.      Prr'^rntlv   an  rldrrlv   lo.  1 


ing  man,  with  a  shrewd,  smooth  face, 
arose,  and  said  that  he  proposed  to  give 
us  a  little  information  regarding  the 
proper  method  of  campaign  speaking. 
The  first  step,  he  said,  would  be  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  copies  of  the  cam- 
paign text-book.  While  he  w^as  talking, 
copies  of  the  publication  wxre  passed 
around  to  the  company.  It  was  a  closely 
printed,  paper  covered  volume  of  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred  pages.  It 
contained  the  platforms  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  the  speeches  of  accept- 
ance of  Major  McKinley  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  the  speech  made  in  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  of  1900  by 
Senator  Lodge,  who  was  the  temporary 
chairman  of  that  gathering.  Then  the 
"  professor,"  as  we  facetiously  dubbed 
him,  told  us  that  we  were  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  speech  of  Senator 
Lodge.  One  man  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
called  out : 

"Why?" 

*'  Because,''  was  the  quick  reply,  "  it 
furnishes  the  keynote  of  the  campaign. 
Before  Election  Day  thousands  of  ora- 
tors will  take  that  speech  as  their  text, 
and  the  principles  enunciated  in  it  will  be 
preached  to  the  people  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia." 

After  laying  still  more  stress  on  the 
importance  of  memorizing  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  campaign  book,  the  speaker 
concluded : 

"  Above  all  things,  stick  to  your  text ; 
stick  to  the  substance  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  this  book.    Talk  ab<>ut  t^ 
form  of  the  party  and  the  historv  .  .  .... 

party,  and  study  the  speeches  of  the  rec- 
i)L;nized  leaders  of  the  party.    Tell  all  the 

*' M  think  of,  ar'  '  -'it 

.  ,      ,        r  at  a  mass  m 
but  don't  attempt  to  be  briijht  at  the  ex- 
>e  of  facts.     Don't  t  ' 

^  that  are  not  invoUv x^... 

.;n.     We  want  to  be  very  careful  ami 
not  develop  any  Burchanls." 

as| 

the  .State.    The  meetini?  was  to  tie 
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of  the  company  of  Colonel  Smithers,  a 
seasoned  campaigner,  who  had  been  on 
the  stump  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
He  seemed  very  much  interested  in  me, 
and  expressed  a  desire  to  assist  me  in 
making  what  he  called  my  "  debut." 

"  My  young  friend,"  he  exclaimed, 
giving  me  a  pat  on  the  back  that  was  by 
no  means  gentle,  ''  you  want  to  win  the 
affection  of  your  audience ;  then  you  can 
say  anything.  Get  them  in  a  good  hu- 
mor. Tell  them  stories,  and  when  they 
show  signs  of  becoming  weary,  quit — 
and  quit  at  once;  but,  above  all  things, 
my  boy,  you  must  not  be  afraid  of 
springing  little  jokes  on  them.  Don't 
say  that  you  have  no  jokes  in  your 
speech.  That  would  never,  never  do.  If 
necessary,  buy  a  copy  of  Joe  Miller's 
joke  book,  and  if  you  can't  get  that  go 
to  the  nearest  drug  store  and  borrow  an 
almanac;  but,  above  all  things,  don't  be 
afraid  to  tell  them  stories.  There's  one 
thing  you  want  to  learn,  and  that  is  not 
to  be  afraid  of  a  joke  because  it  is  old — • 
the  fact  that  it  has  lived  so  long  proves 
that  it  must  be  good.  Look  at  the  min- 
strel shows ;  the  jokes  you  hear  there  are 
the  jokes  your  father  heard  before  you, 
and  those,  in  turn,  are  the  jokes  that  his 
father  heard  in  his  day  and  generation. 
But  they  always  go,  they  are  always  good 
for  a  laugh ;  and  when  you  get  the  peo- 
ple in  a  laughing  mood  they  are  ready  to 
believe  almost  anything  you  tell  them." 

The  meeting  that  night  might  proper- 
ly be  denominated  as  a  howling  success. 
The  little  hall  was  jammed  to  the  doors, 
and  many  were  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. A  band  of  music  that  had  paraded 
about  the  town  for  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore the  gathering  in  the  hall,  occupied 
the  front  seats,  and  between  the  speeches 
they  blew  forth  such  air  splitting  and 
heart  rending  tunes  as  "  There'll  Be  a 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-Night," 
and,  when  the  speakers  were  introduced, 
"  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes." 

My  military  friend  was  the  first  speak- 
er; he  caught  the  fancy  of  the  audience 
from  the  outset.  T  followed  him,  and  nat- 
urally felt  a  little  timid  at  first;  but  as  T 
procccdrfl  T  felt  more  at  ease,  and  final- 
ly decided  that  it  was  about  time  to 
spring  a  joke  on  the  people.  Tt  so  hap- 
pened that  a  majority  of  those  in  the  hall 
were  citlu-r  r>f  Irish  birth  or  Irish  parent- 
age,   and    nearly    all    of    the    preceding 


speakers  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  the  race.  Stroking 
my  broad,  smooth  face,  I  said :  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  so  many  representatives  of 
the  Green  Isle  in  this  audience  to-night; 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  a 
strain  of  Irish  blood  runs  through  my 
veins." 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  little 
round-headed  Irishman  who  sat  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hall  near  the  stage  looked  up 
at  me  in  a  quizzical  way,  and  said  in  a 
confidential  tone  that  was  distinctly 
heard  through  the  hall :  "  Well,  ye  may 
have  Irish  blood  in  your  veins,  but  you've 
got  Dutch  ancestry  in  your  face." 

This  was  received  with  a  roar  of 
laughter;  it  completely  demoralized  me, 
and  I  was  junable  to  proceed  with  my 
speech,  and  finally  sat  down  in  great  con- 
fusion. Thus,  my  first  effort  as  a  cam- 
paign speaker  proved  to  be  a  fizzle. 

The  following  week  there  was  another 
meeting  in  the  extreme  part  of  the  State, 
and  the  Colonel  was  again  my  companion. 
He  said  to  me  as  we  alighted  from  the 
train :  "  Now,  youngster,  you  want  to 
keep  your  nerve.  That's  all  that  is  nec- 
essary in  this  business.  It's  just  like  go- 
ing on  the  stage.  You  have  the  ability, 
and  all  that  you  need  is  confidence  in 
yourself.  Have  your  stories  so  arranged 
that  you  can  tell  them  without  interfering 
with  the  regular  order  of  your  speech. 
Watch  me,  and  you  may  get  some  point- 
ers. You  have  often  heard  the  story  of 
the  sign  in  the  Western  dance  hall,  which 
reads:  '  Don't  shoot  the  pianist;  he's  do- 
ing the  best  he  can.'  Well,  I  am  going  to 
use  that  story  to-night,  but  in  a  slightly 
different  form.  It  will  be  freshened  up, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  make  a  hit." 

The  Colonel  was  right.  He  went  on 
and  talked  in  his  usual  vein  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  and  then  started  in  on  a  de- 
fense of  a  prominent  Republican  official 
at  Washington  who  had  failed  in  a  cer- 
tain line  of  duty.  The  Colonel  claimed 
that  the  man  had  done  everything  that 
lay  in  his  power,  and  for  that  reason 
should  be  given  credit  instead  of  blame. 
He  added  :  "  This  incident  reminds  me 
very  vividly  of  an  epitaph  which  I  once 
road  on  a  board  over  a  miner's  grave  in 
tlic  Rocky  Moimtains.     It  read: 

" '  He  done  his  damndest.  Angels 
couldn't  do  no  more.'  " 

Then    he   proceeded    with   his   speech, 
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and  was  voted  a  success  by  the  audience, 
which  was  largely  made  up  of  coal  min- 
ers and  other  representatives  of  the  la- 
boring classes. 

Thus  inspired,  I  determined  to  try  my 
hand  at  story  telling.  After  criticising 
the  opponents  of  the  administration  for 
their  lack  of  faith,  I  said : 

**  These  people  remind  me  of  the  man 
who  would  not  believe  in  the  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  whale.    There  was  a  good 
old  honest  farmer  in  the  part  of  the  State 
I  came  from,  who  always  took  great  con- 
solation out  of  the  fact  that  he  believed  in 
the  Bible.    One  day  he  met  a  friend  who 
was  a  skeptic,  and  his  friend  said  to  him : 
"  *  Dan,  do  you  believe  in  the  Bible?  ' 
"  '  Yes,  certainly  I  do.' 
"  '  Do  you  believe  in  all  of  the  Bible?  * 
"  *  Why,  yes,  of  course  I  do.' 
"  '  Do  you  believe  the  story  that  tells 
how  the  whale  swallowed  Jonah?  ' 
"  '  I  do.' 
"'Why?' 

"  '  Well,  because  it's  in  the  Bible.' 
'' '  Well,  do  you  know  anything  about 
comparative  anatomy  ?  ' 
"  '  No,  I  don't.' 

"  '  Do  you  know   anything  about   the 
construction  of  the  human  body?' 
"  '  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do.'  ' 

Well,  then,  I  don't  understand  how 
you  can  credit  this  story.  Why  don't  you 
investigate  it?  Why  don't  you  try  to 
find  out  something  about  it  on  vour  own 
account  ? ' 

"'Oh!'  exclaimed  Dan,  brightening 
u|).  *  I  intend  to.  I  iiUc*n<l  to  find  out  all 
about  it.' 

"  *  Well,  how?  '  asked  the  skeptic. 
Why,'    he    said,    *  when    T    go    to 
heaven  I  am  going  to  Jonah  and  a^k  him 
all  about  it,  and,  if  he  isn't  there,  you  can 
ask  him  in  the  other  plact*.'  " 

!  had  redeemed  niystlf.  The  story 
(aught  on  immensely,  and  the  application 
seemed  to  be  right,  which  is  not  always 
the  case  with  stories  that  are  told  at  \yci- 
litical  meetings. 

After  that  I  delivered  other  speeches 
ill  various  towns  throughout  the  State, 
and  having  *'  8trn<  k  nu  t^ait,"  I  went  on 
very  smoothly.  I'lolMMy  one  of  the 
causes  of  my  success  was  the  fact  that  1 
was  natiirallv  fliient.  Soinr  '  who 
were  not  gifted  in  that  wav   ..  lot  lo 

su('(TH>fiil      One  lawyer   friend   alwayi 


memorized  his  speeches,  and  sometimes 
practiced  his  gestures  before  a  mirror. 
When  he  was  permitted  to  go  on  with  his 
speech  from  beginning  to  end  it  was  de- 
livered beautifully ;  but  if  he  was  inter- 
rupted— and  interruptions  from  persons 
in  a  political  gathering  are  very  frequent 
— he  would  break  down  entirely,  and  at 
times  was  not  able  to  finish  his  remarks. 

But  I  might  say  that,  after  my  first 
failure,  interruptions  did  not  affect  me  in 
the  least.  One  night  the  meeting  was  held 
in  a  community  which  contained  many 
persons  who  were  friendly  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  theories  on  the  silver  question. 
While  I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  speech, 
some  one  in  the  hall  cried  out : 

"  How  about  the  silver  question?  Why 
don't  you  tell  us  something  about  the  sil- 
ver question  ?  " 

"  I  will,  my  friend,"  I  replied,  quickly. 
"  I  witnessed  an  incident  that  illustrates 
the  silver  question  only  this  afternoon.  I 
was  walking  down  one  of  your  main 
streets  with  a  prominent  lawyer  of  this 
town  when  a  shabbily  dressed  man  with 
a  dissipated  face  came  over  and  tapped 
my  friend  on  the  shoulder.  '  Pardon  me 
for  a  moment,'  he  said. 

"  My  friend  shook  him  off.  and  said : 
'  I  have  no  time  to  stop,  I  am  in  a  hurry.' 

"  *  Pardon  me,'  repeated  the  man,  *  but 
I  will  only  detain  you  for  a  moment ;  I 
would  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  with 
you  on  the  silver  question.' 

"  That  was  too  much  for  my  friend.  He 
fished  out  a  (juarter  and  handed  it  to  the 
ailvocate  of  free  silver." 

The  audience  took  it  good  nature<llv. 
and  then  I  resumed 

"  Your  reference  i-  '^  ^  1 

reminds  me  of  another  a 

hap|>ened  in  my  experience.  At  a  meeting 
hfl(l  not  many  miles  from  here.  Mr. 
Bryan  made  one  of  h'-  -"^-^  '-''^-^uent 
sjHeches.     The  great  a  !  Iw- 

fore     him     in     o|)en-ii  I     wonder. 

Whtn  he  hatl  coiuiLiacd,  an  old 
(Icriiian  woman  wrnl  up  and  shook 
him  by  the  hand      She  held  \  v|  to 

long  and  so  affectit^nately  that  Mr.  Uryan 
said: 

•*  *  Von  seen)  to  be  pleated  w  ilh  mv  re 
ma' ' 

\  r  .,   1!!   ;■       i ,    I    w   I  ^     \!  1 

said,    '  ""'   '  ■ '•  *• 
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"  The  silver  advocate  felt  flattered  at 
this  indication  of  his  success,  and  said: 
'  Why  certainly,  Pll  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  you  have  to  ask.  What  is 
it?' 

"  *  Well,  all  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Bryan,' 
she  said,  '  is  whether  we  will  come  after 
the  silver,  or  whether  you  will  send  it 
home  to  us.' " 

That  story,  also,  seemed  to  hit  the 
fancy  of  the  audience ;  by  the  time  I  had 
finished  they  were  in  a  thoroughly  good 
humor. 

The  incidents  are  only  fragments  taken 
from  my  campaigning  experience  of 
more  than  four  months.  To  go  into  them 
any   more    fully   would    be   beyond    the 


scope  of  this  article,  and  might  not  prove 
interesting  to  the  reader.  I  can  say  that 
my  own  experience  proved  to  be  a  great 
object  lesson,  and  gave  me  an  insight 
into  human  nature  such  as  I  had  never 
had  before.  I  am  told  by  men  who  have 
gone  on  national  campaigning  tours  that 
they  have  returned  better  Americans  than 
when  they  started  on  their  trip.  The  ef- 
fect of  making  speeches  before  different 
kinds  of  audiences  night  after  night,  and 
of  coming  in  direct  contact  with  all 
classes  of  people,  is  more  educating  than 
all  of  the  books  in  all  of  the  libraries  to 
be  built  out  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  money 
can  ever  be. 


<d 


Training  Animals  by  Their  Sixth  Sense 

[The  writer  of  this  article  is  a  lady  who  has  become  noted  among  breeders  of  so- 
called  "  fancy  stock  "  oecause  of  her  remarkable  success  in  raising  prize  winning  horses 
and  dogs.  She  has  made  this  her  profession,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  only  woman  in 
this  country  to  follow  the  method  she  describes,  in  preference  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
ways  of  training  employed  on  the  stock  farm.  She  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  study 
what  many  believe  to  be  the  sixth  sense  in  animals,  and  makes  use  of  it  in  educating 
them. — Editor.] 


WHEN  I  was  about  six  years  old  I 
became  acquainted  with  Dick. 
Perhaps  I  fed  him  a  few  wisps 
of  hay  or  a  lump  of  sugar.  Anyway  we 
soon  became  chums,  and  when  I  went 
into  his  pasture  Dick  would  come  to  me 
without  a  word  and  follow  me  about  like 
a  dog.  Something  told  him  I  wanted 
him  for  a  playmate,  as  I  lived  so  far 
away  from  the  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  we  could  not  often  visit  each 
other.  Probably  Dick  felt  lonely  also, 
for  at  that  time  he  was  the  only  horse 
we  had. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  could 
injure  me.  In  short,  such  was  my  con- 
fidence in  him  that  sometimes  I  would  sit 
on  the  straw  in  his  stall  while  he  stood 
over  me  feeding,  or  if  he  were  lying 
down,  would  huddle  up  closely  to  his 
warm  body,  right  between  his  fore  legs 
and  hind  legs.  As  if  Dick  would  do  his 
best  friend  any  harm  !  At  last  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  of  riding  him.  I  had 
never  been  on  a  horse's  back  in  my  life. 
1  had  never  even  put  a  bridle  on  hini.    1 


did  not  like  to  ask  anybody  to  help  me, 
fearing  father  might  learn  of  it  and  for- 
bid me  to  be  around  the  horse.  I  thought 
a  while  and  finally  hit  upon  a  plan  that 
was  successful.  Leading  Dick  under  a 
tree,  I  climbed  into  it  and  slid  down  on 
his  back  from  one  of  the  branches.  Then, 
touching  him  with  a  little  switch  I  had 
broken  off,  we  started,  fortunately  at  a 
walk,  for  I  had  to  cling  to  him  as  best  I 
could ;  but  the  horse  seemed  to  know  that 
he  was  the  first  to  carry  me,  and  so  we 
went  over  a  part  of  the  pasture,  tho  my 
first  ride  was  without  saddle  or  bridle. 
Now  that  I  was  on,  how  was  I  to  get 
off?  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  T 
managed  to  guide  Dick  under  another 
tree,  then,  swinging  myself  onto  a  limb, 
climbed  safely  to  the  ground. 

It  was  not  long,  you  may  be  sure,  be- 
fore I  had  my  second  ride,  then  another 
and  another,  until  I  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  horse's  motion  that  I  did 
as  they  do  in  the  circus — rode  kneeling, 
then  standing  on  his  back.  Sometimes  I 
woiilfl  lead  Dirk  up  to  the  side  of  a  wall 
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and  get  on  him  from  its  top.  In  fact,  I 
became  quite  expert  in  mounting,  and 
next  decided  to  put  on  his  bridle.  After 
a  few  trials  I  could  do  this  easily,  for 
Dick  helped  me  by  putting  down  his  head 
so  I  could  slip  the  bridle  back  of  his  ears. 
This  was  such  a  help  in  riding  that  I  in- 
creased his  speed,  until  we  would  go  at 
a  run  around  the  lot.  Finally  some  one 
saw  me  and  told  my  parents,  but  when 
they  had  seen  how  I  could  handle  the 
horse  they  allowed  me  to  continue  to 
ride. 

I  thus  learned  how  a  horse  can  show 
his  affection  and  confidence ;  but  I  re- 
member one  incident  that  displayed  his 
intelligence.  One  of  my  uncles  chanced 
to  visit  us,  and  father  spoke  of  my  ability 
to  ride  horseback.  He  said  he  did  not 
believe  it  could  be  possible.  It  happened 
that  we  were  at  breakfast  at  the  time, 
and  I  heard  him.  I  determined  to  con- 
vince my  uncle,  and,  slipping  away  to  the 
barn,  put  the  halter  on  Dick,  and,  getting 
on  his  back  from  somewhere,  started  at 
full  speed  for  the  house.  The  family  had 
just  come  out  on  the  porch  and  I  thought 


how  I  would  surprise  them,  for  I  had 
thrown  the  halter  reins  on  the  horse's 
neck  and  holding  on  in  this  way  was 
merely  astride  of  his  bare  back.  As  we 
were  crossing  the  lawn  he  shied  at  some- 
thing and  threw  me  for  the  first  time. 
As  I  fell,  I  grasped  the  bridle,  and  was 
dragged  along  the  ground  directly  under 
one  of  his  fore  feet.  Dick  could  not  put 
it  down  without  stamping  on  me.  He 
realized  my  danger  and  stopped  of  him- 
self as  soon  as  he  could,  but  we  were  go- 
ing so  fast  that  he  carried  me  nearly 
twenty  feet — holding  up  the  leg  above 
me  and  going  on  the  three  others.  When 
my  father  took  me  from  under  him,  the 
horse  actually  kept  his  foot  raised  until 
I  was  safe,  then  put  it  down  and  began 
nipping  grass  as  quietly  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred. 

It  was  several  years  after  this  that  I 
had  my  first  dog.  Father  gave  me  per- 
mission to  buy  one  provided  it  was  large 
enough  to  keep  away  thieves,  who  were 
fond  of  visiting  the  orchard  and  garden 
and  helping  themselves.  Royal  was  a  St. 
Bernard,   and   when    I    saw   her  at   the 
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bench  show  she  attracted  me,  because  she 
had  such  an  expressive  face.  The  man 
who  owned  her,  of  course,  told  me  she 
was  a  fine  dog,  but  at  that  time  I  knew 
Httle  about  what  blood  means  to  a  dog, 
and  when  I  bought  her  I  kept  the  record 
of  her  pedigree  more  out  of  curiosity 
than  anything  else.  She  proved  to  be  a 
model  watch  dog,  but  displayed  so  many 
other  traits  that  I  soon  realized  here  was 
another  animal  not  only  fearless  and 
obedient,  but  so  intelligent  that  she  ap- 
preciated what  was  done  for  her  far 
more  than  some  people  appreciate  acts  of 
kindness. 

If  I  were  to  tell  all  of  the  stories  I 
know  about  the  lives  of  Royal  and 
Grandma,  Aunt  Sarah,  Baby  Bylo  and 
Baby  Beautiful — her  descendants — they 
would  fill  a  book.  At  different  times  we 
have  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  em- 
ployed— some  about  the  stables,  others 
in  the  field,  others  on  the  grounds  near 
the  house.  One  day  a  field  hand  went 
into  the  barn  on  some  excuse.  Instead 
of  doing  his  errand  he  sauntered  into  a 
stall,  but  lie  had  been  in  it  only  a  minute 
or  so  when  something  shaggy  came  in 
and  placed  itself  between  him  and  the 
horse.  A  growl  warned  him  to  leave, 
and  he  flid  without  delay.    Grandma,  ap- 


parently asleep  on  the  lawn,  had  seen  him 
enter.  She  needed  no  command  to  watch 
him.  Had  he  gone  in,  picked  up  a  tool 
and  left  at  once,  she  would  probably  not 
have  stirred,  for  a  dozen  times  a  day  the 
gardeners  and  other  outside  workmen 
went  to  the  stables  for  shovels  and  vari- 
ous implements  without  being  molested. 
If  any  of  them  entered  the  house  and 
loitered  in  the  kitchen  to  chat  with  the 
servants,  they  did  not  remain  long.  The 
dogs  might  not  see  them,  but  they  very 
soon  scented  their  presence  and  followed 
them.  More  than  once  a  scratch  at  the 
kitchen  door  has  informed  Bridget  and 
Patrick  that  Pat  must  leave  and  attend 
to  the  work  he  was  neglecting. 

Grandma  has  always  slept  in  my  room, 
cither  on  the  floor  or  across  the  foot  of 
the  bed.  One  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  house  was  apparently  honest  and 
trustworthy.  He  did  his  work  v/ell  and 
I  never  saw  him  idling  away  his  time. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  go  on 
any  of  the  upper  floors,  as  he  slept  in 
another  building.  One  night,  after  I  had 
retired  and  had  fallen  asleep,  I  was 
aroused  by  a  scratching  noise.  Grandma 
was  trying  to  pull  open  the  door  with 
her  paw.  I  naturally  thought  of  burg- 
lars and  quieted  her  while  I  listened,  but 
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could  not  hear  the  slightest  sound.  As 
soon  as  I  lay  down  she  resumed  her 
scratching.  I  opened  the  door  and  she 
noiselessly  stole  out.  A  minute  later  I 
heard  a  growl,  then  a  cry  and  the  sound 
of  something  falling  on  the  upper  floor. 
I  hurried  up  to  the  garret  just  in  time  to 
prevent  Grandma  from  killing  our 
"  trusty  "  man  servant,  who  was  prowl- 
ing about  in  the  attic  for  some  purpose. 
He  had  taken  off  his  shoes  to  muffle  his 
footsteps,  but  the  dog  had  heard  him,  and 
had  him  flat  on  the  floor  with  her  teeth 
in  his  coat  collar. 

If  we  come  in  from  a  walk  or  ride  and 
the  dogs  are  thirsty,  there  is  never  any 
growling  over  the  water  bucket.  The 
one  who  comes  first  has  the  first  drink, 
then  the  next  takes  her  turn,  the  others 
waiting  patiently.  So  it  is  with  their 
meals.  No  bones  are  snatched  away.  If 
Aunt  Sarah  is  served  first,  no  one 
growls.  A  friend  came  to  the  house  with 
a  mongrel  dog  larger  than  either  Royal 
or  any  of  her  family.  He  at  once  scented 
them  and  entered  the  bam,  where  they 
were  at  dinner.  Aunt  Sarah  chanced  to 
drop  her  bone.  Grabbing  it  in  his  teeth, 
the  visitor  went  over  into  a  corner.  Aunt 
Sarah  looked  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say 
"  You  certainly  have  poor  manners,"  and 
quietly  followed.  He  showed  his  teeth 
as  a  sign  for  her  to  keep  away,  but  before 
he  could  defend  himself  she  had  him  by 
the  throat.  The  bone  dropped  from  his 
mouth.  Then  she  threw  him  on  his 
back,  and,  taking  her  dinner,  resumed  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  visiting 
dog  did  not  interrupt  the  meal  again. 

I  might  tell  about  how  one  of  my 
friends  went  after  a  lot  of  our  horses 
which  had  esrai)ed  from  the  field,  and, 
herding  them  like  a  shepherd  dog,  drove 
them  back — without  my  saying  a  word  to 
her — tho  she  had  never  been  trained  for 
it ;  how  two  of  tliem  had  the  only  (luarrel 
that  I  ever  saw  between  my  dogs — a 
quarrel  which  so  affected  mc  that  T 
actually  began  to  cry,  when  they  sep- 
arated at  once  and  one  of  them  Ilaby 
Bylo — ran  to  me,  and.  putting  her  paws 
about  my  neck,  hcked  my  face  witfj  her 
great  tongue.  Such  were  some  of  the 
reasons  that  made  me  think  it  worth 
while  to  care  for  hordes  and  dogs;  l»ut 
I  had  another  motive.  As  a  chihl  my 
health    had    been    poor,    hut    assoeiatiou 


with  Dick  and  Royal  and  her  children 
greatly  improved  it.  I  felt  I  owed  them 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  resolved  to  study 
them  further,  and  if  possible  to  raise 
types  which  by  proper  breeding  would 
not  only  be  strong,  beautiful  and  intelli- 
gent, but  docile  and  gentle  in  disposition. 
If  one  could  develop  all  the  better  traits 
of  a  child  by  patience  and  kindness,  why 
not  a  horse  or  dog?  In  our  neighbor- 
hood was  a  stallion,  which  the  owner  said 
was  vicious.  The  stallion  was  very  hand- 
some and  almost  perfectly  formed.  I 
bought  him  and  began  treating  him  by 
a  new  method.  I  went  into  his  stall 
stroked  him  and  by  degrees  forced  him  to 
realize  that  I  was  his  friend — not  his 
enemy.  Then  I  turned  him  over  to  one 
of  my  most  careful  drivers,  who  har- 
nessed him  and  tried  to  get  him  to  draw 
a  light  road  wagon.  The  first  day  he 
was  two  hours  in  going  a  mile,  balking 
and  backing  almost  continually,  but  he 
was  coaxed — not  whipped.  The  second 
day  he  was  much  more  tractable.  In  a 
year  he  was  "  broken  "  as  I  wanted  him. 
and  now  he  is  one  of  the  surest  and  best 
roadsters  in  my  stable,  altho  a  stallion. 
I  secured  another  stallion,  also  very 
spirited — in  fact,  a  magnificent  animal. 
When  I  spoke  about  placing  the  two  in 
adjacent  stalls,  horsemen  told  me  it  was 
dangerous.  **  It's  bad  enough,"  said  one. 
**  to  have  the  two  in  the  same  building, 
for  they  will  kill  each  other  if  they  can 
get  loose.  A  stallion  is  like  a  wild  beast 
if  he  knows  another  is  around."  I  did  not 
t:ike  the  advice  and  they  became  next  door 
neighbors.  1  made  King  Alar  my  friend 
as  I  had  made  Darmon.  I  went  in  and 
out  of  their  stalls  as  freely  as  if  I  were 
visiting  Dick  True,  at  first  the\  ~  d 
and  pawed  some,  but  kind  trc.»....v  .it. 
j)lenty  of  exercise  and  proper  feeiling 
ma»le  of  them  friends  instead  of  enemies 

such    friemls   that    I    '  n   them 

Ntand  head  to  head,  one  ^      c  other's 

face.  I  drive  them  about  the  country 
with  as  little  ilifficultv  as  if  they  were 
so  calleil  "  ladies'  horses." 

I    soon    learned    that    mv    little   colls 
needed  attention  and  '   iUe 

same  a«   i'        "  wndd 

»lo   some    '        -.      :    .      ^ it    \\a% 

imi  '  their  inothert  to  do    NVh^n 

they  .>hottld  have  m 

they    could    jjel    naltnauv.    nuun 
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have  I  fed  with  a  spoon  until  instinct 
told  it  how  to  drink  its  milk  from  the 
pail.  As  soon  as  they  are  born,  I  see 
that  they  have  plenty  of  warm  covering. 
There  are  a  score  of  duties  one  can  per- 
form to  aid  mother  and  baby,  just  as 
the  human  mother  is  aided,  but  the  ani- 
mal mothers  are  very  different  from  some 
human  mothers — not  a  bit  jealous  when 
I  put  my  arms  about  their  children  and 
fondle  them.     In  this  way  they  become 


Beautiful's  first  litter.  When  "  Beauty," 
as  we  call  her  for  short,  left  them  for  a 
little  exercise  or  to  get  something  to  eat, 
in  stepped  Grandma  or  Aunt  Sarah  to 
lick  them  all  over  and  cuddle  them  up 
warmly  under  her  long  hair,  glad  to 
play  nurse  until  mother  returned.  Had 
a  stranger  gone  in  the  box  when  any 
of  the  dogs  were  there,  I  don't  think  his 
life  would  have  been  worth  much,  but  I 
have  never  had  a  paw  lifted  against  me. 


Darmon 


as  playful  and  friendly  as  kittens,  and 
that  fear  of  people,  which  so  often  makes 
it  difficult  to  harness  a  young  horse, 
passes  away.  The  colts  are  "  broken 
in  "  at  their  birth.  And  what  do  their 
mothers  think?  Often  I  have  had  one 
put  her  nose  over  my  shoulder,  by  this 
caress  showing  her  approval.  I  have 
helped  hundreds  of  little  ones  through 
the  first  days  of  babyhood,  but  never 
have  I  known  the  mother  to  act  ugly  to- 
ward me  in  any  way.  And  it  is  the  same 
with  my  dogs.  St.  Bernards  are  peculiar 
in  their  love  for  their  puppies.  Not 
only  father  and  mother,  but  the  whole 
family  will  look  after  the  babies,  protect 
them  anrj  fight  for  thrm  with  thcM'r  lives 
if    necessary.      I    remember    well    Baby 


tho  I  brought  up  the  babies  partly  on  the 
bottle. 

They  know  how  I  feel  toward  them — 
not  by  what  I  have  done,  but  by  their 
sixth  sense. 

We  speak  of  the  wonderful  accuracv 
of  a  dog's  scent  and  of  the  marvelous 
vision  of  a  bird.  Is  it  so  strange,  then, 
that  animals  should  have  the  ability  to 
know  by  instinct  who  are  their  friends 
and  who  are  tlicir  enemies?  I  believe 
n(jt  only  dogs,  but  horses  of  high  breed- 
ing, have  this  sense.  Time  and  again  I 
have  seen  them  show  it  by  actions  which 
j)roved  their  ])ossession  of  it.  They  are 
different  from  us,  especially  in  the  fact 
that  they  never  disguise  their  true  feel- 
ing.    They  display  aversion  or  fondness 
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by  their  manner,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  detect  one's  true  character  by  ob- 
serving mannerisms  which  we  fail  to  see. 
Because  they  have  this  sixth  sense,  I 
beHeve  they  can  be  trained,  or  rather 
educated,  by  developing  it,  instead  of  us- 


ing force,  and  that  this  is  the  only  right 
way  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  them. 
The  success  I  have  attained  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  perhaps  I  have  realized  more 
than  others  the  value  of  this  sense  so 
peculiar  to  animals. 


Baby  Beautiful  When  Eight  Weeks  Old 


O 


In   the  Third  Watch   of  the   Night 


BY  HOMER  M.  PRICE 


THE  old  station  baggage  man  put  a 
scuttle  of  coal  in  the  big  Cannon- 
ball  stove,  went  into  the  ttlcgraph 
office  and  then  returned  to  the  baggage 
room. 

"  No.  4's  losing  time,"  he  said ;  **  won't 
get  here  under  three  hours  late.  Did  you 
have  any  baggage  to  check?  " 

"  Well,  that's  why  I've  been  waiting 
here  for  the  last  thirty  miinites."  I  saiil. 
with  some  little  impatience. 

'*  Excuse  me,"  said  he;  "  1  knowed  the 
train  wuz  late,  and  most  people  set  'round 
here  in  the  baggage  room  on  cold  nights, 
and  I  s'posed  you  wuz  doin'  the  same. 
Where  to,  j)lease?  " 

'*  Knoxville,"  I  said,  cooling  off  some. 

lie   adjusted   his   glasses   and    kx^ked 
clear  over  tlu-m   for  the  pigeon  hole  of 
the  Knoxville  checks,  and,  finally  getting 
one,  he  placed  it  <ni  inv  triuik,  remark 
ing: 

**  lUen  ovei  to  tlic  mines,  eh  .''  I'litty 
cold  drivin',  want  it?  Coldest  night 
we've  had  this  winter,  *ccpt  one;  that 
wuz  the  night  Wen  Spillman's  mother 
coinc.    Kniiw  about  that,  1  s'po^c?" 


"  No,  "  said  I,  *'  I  never  heard  of  that ; 
I'm  a  stranger  here." 

'*  Well,  sit  down  thar  by  the  stove  an* 
I'll  tell  you  'bout  it,  if  you  care  to  hear. 
Shows  you're  a  stranger  in  these  parts 
not  to  know  'bout  it.  Jest  think  of  it,  a 
lookin'  for  his  mother  for  thirty-five  year 
'fore  she  come! 

**  Wait  till  I  light  my  pipe  and  put  a 
trunk  agin  that  door;  that  wiiul  from  the 
mountain  is  mighty  searchin*.  1  tell  you. 
stranger,  it's  mighty  K)nesonie  'round 
here  to-night.  Not  an  "''"'^  .» .^^^norer  to 
go,  and  none  of  the  n  visit- 

in',  and  that  train  'way  late.     Hut  you 
want  to  hear  'K^ut  Hen  aiu!  his  mother. 

■'  Well.  Hen  wu^  here  when  I  lvx4i 
charge  of  the  station  in  '67— on«  of  them 
awkward,  shy  boys,  a!  he 

way,  but  not  meatiin'  t>  -d 

whar  he  come  from,  j\  re 

one  (lay  on  the  platform  a  tier  ihr  cast- 
iMniihl  train  everv 

wtun.ins   ta».  .     ^  >.H.iknl 

at   all  of   *em.  and   then   Uirnnl  away. 
savin'  jest  these  fi»ur  words:  u| 

she'd  come  '     llr  wiu   'Uml  ^s<  «••    ux 
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then,  they  said,  and  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tioning only  brought  out  those  four 
words,  and  his  name — Ben  Spillman.  It 
was  believed  that  his  mother  had  brought 
him  down  from  the  mountains  and  had 
got  on  a  westbound  train,  a  tellin'  him 
she'd  be  back  on  the  next  eastbound  one. 
It  wuz  just  at  the  breakin'  up  of  the  war 
and  nobody  thought  anything  of  stran- 
gers bein'  about,  and  not  one  of  them  ever 
remembered  of  seein'  the  mother.  The 
child  wuz  kinder  weak  in  his  head,  sorter 
daffy  like.  Whether  he  wuz  always  that 
way,  or  the  shock  of  losin'  his  mother 
wuz  the  cause  of  it,  nobody  never  knowed. 
But  thar  he  wuz  when  I  come,  the  sad- 
dest faced  little  chap  I  ever  saw,  with 
his  expectations  'way  up  every  time  the 
train  come  in,  and  'way  down  to  bass 
when  the  train  had  gone  and  his  mother 
hadn't  come. 

'*  Some  of  the  old  residenters  here  said 
there  had  been  a  big  wreck  up  'bout 
Lebanon  at  the  time  the  young  one 
showed  up,  and  that  thar  wuz  two  or 
three  dead  ones,  one  bein'  a  woman,  that 
nobody  ever  knowed  who  they  wuz.  They 
'lowed  maybe  'twuz  his  mother.  Others 
said  that  some  woman  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  a  crazy  child,  and  give  him  the  slip, 
but  I  never  believed  that,  'cause  the  kind 
o'  mother  that  would  want  to  give  her 
child  the  slip  could  never  have  impressed 
him  with  such  confidence  in  her.  True, 
he  wuzn't  just  right  in  his  head,  but  my 
experience  is  that  that's  the  kind  that 
knows  the  most  'bout  some  things. 
They've  got  somethin'  in  'em  that  tells 
who's  who.  Some  say  it's  instinct,  but 
whatever  it  is,  the  Lord  Almighty  put  it 
thar ;  so  I  says,  that  boy's  mother  wuz 
intendin'  to  come  back. 

"  Well,  Squire  Heartsill  takes  the  boy 
to  his  house,  and  he  makes  himself  useful 
'bout  the  place,  runnin'  errands  and 
sweepin'  out  the  furniture  store,  but  no 
matter  what  he  wuz  doin',  when  the 
evenin'  train  from  the  West  gave  the 
signal  for  the  station  here,  he  came  as 
fast  as  he  could;  and  then  if  the  train 
wuz  late,  he  would  come  down  and  wait 
for  it;  didn't  matter  whether  he'd  had 
any  supper  or  not,  he'd  stay  here  till  the 
train  come.  Many  a  time,  when  he  wuz 
a  kid,  I'd  tuck  him  in  here  behind  the 
stove  on  a  cold  night,  with  my  overcoat, 
while  he  waited  for  the  train.    I  used  to 


try  to  get  him  to  tell  me  what  he  wuz 
lookin'  for,  but  he  would  look  so  wild  and 
scared  like  that  I  stopped.  He'd  mumble 
a  whole  lot  that  I  couldn't  understand, 
but  always  ended  with,  '  She  said  she'd 
come.'  If  he  had  dropped  off  to  sleep 
when  the  train  would  whistle  he'd  be  sure 
to  wake  up,  and  his  eyes  would  sparkle 
and  he  would  go  runnin'  out  on  the  plat- 
ford,  a  clappin'  his  hands — then  purty 
soon,  as  the  train  pulled  out,  I'd  see  him 
goin'  slowly  down  the  path  to  the 
Squire's. 

''  You'd  think  he'd  'a  gotten  tired, 
wouldn't  you?  But  he  never  did.  As 
he  grew-  up  the  Squire  wanted  to  send 
him  to  school,  but  he  wouldn't  go.  I 
always  thought  it  wuz  'cause  the  school 
house  wuz  too  fur  from  the  depot,  so  he 
stayed  on  thar  in  the  shop,  and  come 
to  be  a  pretty  fair  workman.  He  never 
had  had  m.uch  talk  for  anybody,  and 
after  he  got  to  be  a  man  he  had  less.  He 
would  go  for  weeks  without  sayin'  a 
word  to  a  soul,  and  I  believe  he  would 
have  forgotten  how  to  talk  if  he  hadn't 
had  them  four  words  to  say  to  hisself 
every  evenin'  when  the  train  left.  He 
never  said  'em  to  anybody;  just  sad  like, 
as  he  turned  away,  he'd  say,  '  She  said 
she'd  come.' 

"  He  made  purty  good  wages  in  the 
shop,  and  saved  his  money.  When  he 
wuz  a  kid  we  wuz  real  good  friends,  but 
as  he  got  older  he  got  more  distant  to- 
ward me.  True,  he'd  nearly  always  come 
in  the  baggage  room  just  'fore  the  train 
come  and  roll  the  truck  of  trunks  up  to 
where  the  express  car  stopped,  but  he 
didn't  talk  none. 

''  So  matters  went  on  this  way  year 
after  year. 

*'  One  summer  night  the  train  wuz  late, 
and  there  wuz  no  passengers  to  get  on, 
and  nobody  at  the  depot  lookin'  for  any- 
body to  come,  'cept  Ben.  He  wuz  a 
grown  up  man  then,  I'd  say  about  thirty, 
and  he  come  out  and  set  down  on  a  truck 
with  me.  It  had  been  an  awful  hot  day 
and  some  thunder  heads  had  gathered 
up  in  the  west.  Ben  set  there  and 
watched  the  lightnin'  without  sayin'  a 
word.  The  train  wuz  'way  late,  and  by 
and  by  the  clouds  got  to  comin'  closer, 
and  I  said,  *  Ben,  it's  goin'  to  storm.  Are 
you  scared  of  storms?  '  He  waited  some 
time   *fore   he   answered,   then   he  said; 
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*  No,  I  ain't  scared  of  anything,  except 
that  she  won't  come.'  You  couldn't  get 
his  mind  off  of  it  at  all.  I  asked  him 
why  he  didn't  go  and  hunt  her,  for  he'd 
saved  his  money  and  could  travel  every- 
where and  find  her.  He  said  he'd  thought 
of  that,  but  then  she  might  come  while 
he  wuz  gone,  and  then  she'd  feel  just 
like  he  did,  when  she  didn't  find  him 
here  a  lookin'  for  her.  He  thought  he'd 
best  stay  here  and  wait  for  her,  for  she'd 
said  she'd  come.  I  didn't  say  no  more 
and  we  sat  thar  watchin'  the  comin' 
storm.  Most  an  hour  passed  without  a 
word,  and  then  Ben  said  suddenly, '  Don't 
the  Scripture  say  'bout  'em  comin'  in  the 
third  watch  of  the  night?'  It  kind  o' 
startled  me,  and  I  said,  '  Yes,  b'leve  it 
does.'  'Well,'  said  he,  'I  b'leve  she'll 
come  some  time  away  in  the  night ;  might 
be  to-night.' 

"  When  the  train  come,  'way  long  in 
the  mornin',  the  storm  had  burst,  and 
the  lightnin'  and  thunder  wuz  makin' 
things  lively.  I  didn't  have  anything  to 
put  on  the  train  and  the  only  thing  that 
wuz  put  off  wuz  a  little  bull  calf,  and 
when  the  train  left  I  found  myself  thar 
a  holdin'  to  a  rope  with  the  calf  at  the 
other  end.  Ben  had  been  back  to  the 
coaches,  but  he  see  in  the  lightnin' 
flashes  my  perdicerment,  and  he  come  to 
help  me.  The  calf  wuz  a  rearin'  and 
bawlin'  terrible,  but  Ben  says,  *  I'll  take 
him,  he's  fer  the  Squire.  I  heard  him  a 
sayin'  as  somebody  wuz  goin'  to  send 
him  a  calf  by  express,'  so  he  goes  up  to 
the  bawlin'  critter  and  says  somethin' 
to  it  and  it  gets  (juiet.  He  takes  the  rope 
from  my  hand  and  goes  d(jvvn  toward  the 
Squire's  barn.  I  see  'em  'way  down  thar 
when  the  lightnin'  played  'round,  the 
calf  a  follerin'  'long  like  a  dog;  and,  as 
he'd  sprung  the  Scriptures  on  me,  I  says 
to  myself,  '  And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.'  'Course  I  knew  that  bull  calf  wa'nt 
no  Hon,  hut  I  wa'nt  sure  that  lien  wa'nt 
a  child.  Years  don't  make  you  a  man; 
it's  kiiowin'  and  doin'  things  that  arc 
wrong  that  makes  you  quit  bein'  a  child. 

'*  That  same  suniiner  a  yoimg  feller 
from  Kentucky  came  a  courtin'  Squire 
Heartsill's  (laughter  Bessie.  Mrssir  wuz 
oidy  a  slip  of  a  girl,  born  and  growed  up 
since  Hen  went  to  live  with  him  He'd 
carried  Imt  'bout  on  his  slimilders  all  over 
thr  hilU  when  she  wu/  a  kill,  a  (^utherin* 


sweet  Williams  and  wild  pansies.  She 
always  did  the  talkin'  and  the  orderin'. 
but  she  wuz  mighty  fond  of  Ben.  After 
she  grew  up  she  went  away  to  school,  and 
when  she  come  back  she  wuz  the  love- 
liest, liveliest  girl  in  these  parts.  While 
she  wuz  away  Ben  had  done  nothin'  but 
work  and  come  to  meet  trains ;  so  when 
one  day  she  got  off  the  cars  and,  comin' 
straight  into  Ben's  arms,  kissed  him,  the 
poor  fellow  wuz  awfully  taken  back.  He 
looked  at  his  great  rough  hands  and 
homely  figure  and  grew  awkward. 
Somehow  he  avoided  her  after  that,  and 
when  she  did  come  close  to  him  he'd 
turn  red  and  amble  off.  My  wife,  she 
goes  up  to  the  Squire's  a  whole  lot,  and 
she  see  how  things  were  goin',  and  she 
says  to  me,  '  Tom,  he's  in  love  with  Bes- 
sie,' but  I  didn't  take  no  stock  in  that,  and 
neither  did  Bessie.  She  treated  him  just 
like  she  always  had  when  he  give  her 
a  chance,  and  I  don't  believe  she  ever 
thought  about  it,  until  one  night  six  years 
after,  when  Ben's  mother  came,  and  she 
found  it  out. 

"  But  that  summer,  when  the  fine 
young  feller  come  out  from  Kentucky, 
and  got  off  the  train  and  asked  where 
Squire  Heartsill  lived,  Ben  wuz  thar,  of 
course,  and  said  he  could  show  him,  and 
the  two  went  down  to  the  hor  ther. 

1  saw  'em  a  goin'  and  saw  i  --^--  when 
she  met  *em  at  the  gate.  I  don't  know 
what  wuz  said,  but  Ben  come  back  up  to 
the  depot  and  stayed  aroun*  till  I  closed 
up  for  the  night.  He  never  said  a  word, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  somethin*  wuz 
troublin'  him  that  he  c-  '  '  't  quite  make 
out,  sorter  like  your  du^  ...^s  when  you 
hurt  him  accidentally.  He  knows  you 
didn't  mean  to  do  it,  but  it  hurts  him  just 
the  same. 

■'  Well,  Ben  spent  lots  o*  time  with  me 
for  the  next  two  week^  until  the  young 
feller  went  home  again.     Thr  ^  fel- 

ler at  first  was  inclined  to  nu,...  :j.i\  of 
I  Sen,  but  he  found  out  mighty  quick  from 
Bessie  that  that  wouldn't  ilo  at  all ;  so  he 
trieil  to  be  ft        ".   with  V  '     *''c-r 

times  when  li  r  down  .it 

chununy — that  is.  at  chummy  a<  two 
folks  ran  get  when  i>nr  of  'em  WiUi't  talk. 
They  went  lunitm*  and  tiihin*  t.»"«-»*»«T, 
and  one  day   Bessie  wrnl  with  »-r 

to  thr  lake,  and  Brn  wuf  quite  '  4 

aettin'   itilriit    in   the  end  of  tin*   immi   « 
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pullin'  of  the  oars  while  the  young  folks 
tished  and  talked.  But  they  were  mighty 
kind  to  Ben  and  never  talked  anything 
but  what  he  could  hear.  The  young  fel- 
ler tried  his  best  to  get  Ben  to  let  him 
row,  but  it  wa'nt  no  use.  Ben  just  clung 
to  the  oars  and  watched  'em,  or,  rather, 
watched  her.  That  day  he  just  got  back 
in  time  to  meet  the  train. 

"  'Long  next  spring  the  weddin'  come 
off,  and  I've  always  thought  it  was 
Providential  that  they  married  just  in 
time  to  take  the  evenin'  train ;  and,  of 
course,  Ben  wuz  at  the  train  and  didn't 
see  the  weddin'.  He  wuz  dressed  in  his 
best,  tho,  and  just  as  he  wuz  lookin'  at 
every  woman  that  got  off  the  train,  still 
expectin'  his  mother,  Bessie  comes  up  to 
him  and  puts  her  little  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  says,  '  Ben,  I'm  goin'  away, 
and  I  hate  mighty  bad  to  leave  you.  I'm 
awful  sorry  for  you,  and  I  wish  so  much 
that  your  mother  would  come.  Ben,  kiss 
me  now,  and  God  bless  you.'  The  poor 
fellow  kissed  her,  but  when  they  wuz 
gone  Ben  watched  the  train  puffin'  round 
the  curve  yonder  and  says — he'd  forgot 
to  say  it  sooner — *  She  said  she'd  come,' 
and  then  burst  out  cryin'  for  the  first  and 
only  time  I  ever  heard  of. 

'*  He  never  seemed  the  same  after  that, 
tho  he  wuz,  if  anything,  happier  than 
ever  before.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  re- 
signed happiness.  He  grew  thinner  and 
got  tired  easier.  He  didn't  work  regular, 
but  would  wander  off  to  the  hills  where 
the  sweet  Williams  grew,  and  would 
bring  back  great  boquets  of  them  to  the 
train,  thinkin',  maybe,  that  one  of  the 
two  women  he'd  seen  leave  might  come 
back.  The  Squire's  folks  just  let  him  do 
as  he  pleased,  so  year  followed  year,  and 
Ben  grew  thinner  and  more  holler  eyed, 
but  somehow  his  eyes  got  brighter  and 
more  intelligent  like.  'Bout  a  year  ago 
he  quit  work  altogether,  'count  of  gcttin' 
out  of  breath  when  he  tried  it.  The  doc- 
tor said  it  wuz  his  heart,  and  that  he 
couldn't  do  anything  for  him,  but  that  it 
wuz  best  for  him  to  quit  work. 

"  Well,  Ben  had  a  purty  lonesome 
time,  till  long  last  fall,  Bessie  come  back 
from  Kentucky  to  spend  a  couple  of 
months  with  her  folks.  Jt  wuz  worth  a 
goorl  rlcal  to  sec  Ben  when  she  come,  and 
he  .saw  for  the  first  time  that  other  Bes- 
sie, her  little  three-year-old  girl.   Seemed 


as  if  Ben  didn't  know  'bout  her,  and  he 
wuz  trumped,  I  tell  you,  when  he  saw 
thar  toddlin'  on  the  platform  a  little 
chap,  the  very  spirit  of  his  old  play- 
mate of  twenty  years  before.  She  went 
right  straight  to  him,  and  he  set  her  up 
on  his  shoulder  without  a  word,  like  he 
used  to  do  her  mother.  Thar's  somethin' 
strange  'bout  children  and  animals;  they 
knows  their  friends  quicker  than  us  that 
reasons  and  suspicions.  He  carried  her 
on  down  to  the  Squire's,  and  me  and  her 
mother  foUered  on  behind.  This  wuz  the 
first  time  he  ever  failed  to  say  'bout  his 
mother  a  promisin'  to  come.  When  he 
put  the  child  down  she  puckered  up  her 
lips  to  be  kissed,  and  she  kind  o'  hugged 
him,  but  Ben  never  said  a  word. 

"  Them  wuz  happy  days  for  Ben  for 
the  next  two  months.  That  child  and 
him  were  together  all  the  time ;  over  the 
hills,  through  the  brownin'  woods  and 
acrost  the  stubble  fields  they  went.  He 
made  her  all  kinds  of  things,  from  punkin 
whistles  to  cornstalk  fiddles;  and  he 
got  so  he  talked  to  her.  I  expect  he  said 
more  to  her  in  them  eight  weeks  than  he 
ever  said  in  his  life  before.  We  could 
see  and  hear  him  talkin'  to  her  in  a  low, 
tender  like  way,  but  somehow  we  never 
asked  the  child  what  it  wuz  about.  When 
winter  come  on  she  stayed  most  of  the 
time  in  his  room,  and  he  never  left  her 
'cept  to  come  to  the  train. 

*'  Well,  the  night  the  mother  and  child 
wuz  to  go  back  home  wuz  just  such  a 
night  at  this.  A  norther  from  the  Cum- 
berlands  had  been  blowin'  all  day  long, 
and  as  dark  come  on  it  turned  a  sleetin' 
just  like  'tis  to-night,  and  the  train  wuz 
late,  same  as  'tis  now.  Ben  had  come  up  to 
the  depot  on  time,  but  when  I  told  him  the 
train  wuz  late  he  went  back  to  the  house. 
This  wuz  the  only  time  in  more'n  thirty- 
five  years  he  hadn't  stayed  here  and  wait- 
ed for  it,  no  matter  how  late  it  wuz.  He 
knew  they  wuz  goin'  to  leave  and  I  guess 
lie  wanted  to  be  with  the  child.  Well, 
'bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
train  come  they  all  comes  up  from  the 
Squire's,  Ben  a  carryin'  the  child  high  on 
liis  shoulders.  They  stopped  here  in  the 
baggage  room,  as  thar  wa'nt  a  good 
fire  in  the  waiting  room.  Ben  set  right 
over  thar  in  the  corner,  where  he  had 
curled  up  many  a  night,  waitin'  for  his 
mother,  a  playin'  with  the  child.     His 
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eyes  were  bright  like  stars  and  his  face 
terribly  flushed,  like  he  had  fever.  I 
talked  with  the  Squire  and  the  child's 
mother,  and  we  had  a  sort  o'  silent  under- 
standin'  not  to  notice  the  two  over  in 
the  corner. 

''  Directly  old  No.  4  whistled,  and  we 
all  made  for  the  platform,  Ben  a  leadin' 
with  the  child's  hand  in  his'n.  The  engi- 
neer wuz  a  comin'  to  the  station  like 
somebody — no  matter  who — a  beatin' 
tanbark.  Ben's  hat  had  blown  off  and 
he  looked  ghastly  thar  under  the  head- 
light, with  his  long  white  hair  a  flyin' 
in  the  wind.  It  had  been  white  for  twen- 
ty year  or  more." 

The  old  baggage  man  stopped  here  and 
went  into  the  telegraph  office  to  see  the 
last  report  about  the  belated  train. 
When  he  came  back  he  said,  "  She'll  be 
here  in  ten  minutes,"  and  then  went  on 
with  the  story  as  if  there  had  been  no 
interruption. 

"  We  never  knowed  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, whether  the  light  blinded  and 
scared  the  child  or  somethin'  else  took 
her  fancy,  but  she  slipped  right  away 
from  Ben  and  run  right  out  on  the  track. 
The  engine  wuz  not  a  rod  from  her,  and 
we  all  saw  her  a  standin'  a  clappin'  her 
hands.  We  wuz  plum*  paralyzed  with 
fear;  the  engineer  screamed  for  brakes 
and  reversed,  but  it  wuz  too  late,  he 
couldn't  stop.  In  the  terrible  confusion 
I  saw  Ben  make  a  leap  and  fall  spravvlin' 
on  the  track,  but  knockin'  the  child  clar 
over  on  the  other  side.  When  the  train 
stopped  we  ran  'round,  and  thar  wuz 
the  child  safe  and  sound,  but  scared 
nearly  to  death.  The  pilot  had  thrown 
Ben  clear  of  the  wheels,  but  his  side,  the 
heart  side,  wuz  just  one  big  wound.  We 
(.initMl   Iiiii!   JicK-   in  the  baggage    rotuu 


and  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  lay  like  one 
asleep,  without  pain,  seemingly,  with  his 
eyes  closed.  The  doctor  examined  him 
and  shock  his  head,  said  the  heart  wuz 
givin'  out.  For  two  hours  he  lay  that 
way,  with  his  head  in  my  lap  and  the 
mother,  Bessie,  a  bendin'  over  him. 
Finally  his  eyes  opened,  and  the  old, 
crazy  look  wuz  all  gone.  He  saw  her 
thar  a  hoverin'  over  him,  and  cryin', 
and  we  heard  him  say,  very  low,  '  Kiss 
me,  Bessie,'  and  Bessie  just  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  and  told  him  how  sorry 
she  wuz.  He  looked  very  contented,  and 
said,  between  his  gasps  for  breath, 
'  Don't  be  sorry.  I  would  have  died  any 
time  in  the  last  twenty  years  for  you,  or 
for — one — you — loved.'  Then  his  eyes 
closed  again,  and  we  watched  and  waited 
a  way  long  into  the  night. 

''  'Bout  the  third  watch  he  stirred  and 
tried  to  get  up,  sayin'  excited  like,  *  The 
train's  comin'  with  my  mother.  She's 
comin' back.  Thar  it  comes;  don't  you 
see  it  ?  It's  stoppin'  now  ;  they  are  comin* 
out  of  the  coaches.  Look !  She  said 
she'd  come,'  and  with  his  arms  uplifted. 
'  She's  come !  '  Then  the  poor  old  heart 
beat  out  and  lie  sank  back  limp  and  life- 
less. 

"  So  that's  how  Ben  s  mother  come 
back.  My  wife  says  I'm  gettin'  daffy, 
Hke  Ben,  when  I  says  this,  but  nobody 
but  me  and  Bessie  saw  the  look  in  his 
face  when  he  held  his  hands  up.  and 
neither  of  us  have  ever  doubted  but  that 
Ben's  mother  come  back  as  she  said  she 
would.     But,  thar's  your  train,  s'  t. 

Hope  1  haven't  tireil  you  out  wmi  iny 
talking,  but  a  night  like  this  always 
makes  me  think  o'  the  time  when  Ben's 
Be  careful  *b«  '  '  ?- 
.    .....  ....  ..iighty  slick  and     .,,... 
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COUNTRIES  where  the  majority  of 
the  population  is  Protestant  have 
much  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  religious  situation  in  countries  where 
the     majority     of     the     population     is 
Catholic. 

In  every  Catholic  country  a  clerical 
party  is  organized 
with  the  aim  of 
getting  control  of 
public  affairs.  This 
party  finds  its  sup- 
port not  only  in 
the  country  of  its 
origin,  but  at  the 
Vatican,  and  it  is 
always  ready  to 
sacrifice  national 
interests  to  papal 
interests. 

France  has  had 
many  sad  proofs 
of  this  fact.  Thus, 
the  French  expedi- 
tion to  Rome  in 
1849  prepared  the 
way  for  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December 
2d,  185 1.  From 
that  time  on  the 
clerical  party  be- 
c  a  m  e  more  and 
more  exacting. 
The  policy  of 
Napoleon  TIT 
was   contradictory. 

By  the  war  of  1859  he  began  the  uni- 
fication of  Italy,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  kept  Frcncli  troops  at  Rome  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Italian  Government 
from  taking  pos.scssion  of  the  city,  thus 
preserving  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope.  Hut  this  situation  coukl  not  last. 
Now  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  it 
was  the  Jesuits  who,  by  their  influence 
with  the  Empress  Eugenie, ])rought  about 


the  war  of  1870.  Mr.  Bolton  King  has 
proved  this  clearly  in  his  ''  History  of 
Italian  Unity."  They  thought  that  if 
the  French  Emperor  came  off  victorious 
they  could  force  him  to  enter  upon  a 
clerical  line  of  policy  that  would  be  to 
the    advantage    of    the    Pope.     France 

could  have  secured 
in  1870  an  alliance 
with  Italy  and 
Austria.  But  in 
order  to  obtain 
this,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the 
Pope.  On  July 
23d,  nine  days  af- 
ter the  declaration 
of  war  against 
Germany,  M. 
E  m  i  1  e  Ollivier, 
then  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  France,  still 
refused  to  consent 
to  this,  and  the 
Empress  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare, 
''  I  would  prefer 
to  see  the  Prus- 
sians at  Paris  than 
the  Piedmontese  in 
Rome."  On  August 
3d,  when  the  agent 
of  Victor  Emman- 
uel saw  the  French 
this  obstacle  still 
blocked  the  way  to  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  required  the 
defeats  of  W(")rth  and  Gravelotte  before 
this  absurd  obstinacy  could  be  van- 
quished. On  August  19th,  1870,  the  Em- 
peror sent  Prince  Napoleon  to  Florence, 
but  it  was  then  too  late.  Ratazzi,  the 
then  leader  of  the  Oj)position  in  the  Ital- 
ian   Parliament,    answered    him :    "  The 
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blood  of  Mentana  cries  out  for  ven- 
geance." Mr.  Bolton  Kin^  adds:  ''The 
chain  which  linked  Mentana  was  forged." 

After  the  war  of  1870  the  reactionary 
majority  of  the  French  Assembly,  elected 
on  February  8th,  187 1,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  Catholic  clerg-y,  thought  that 
the  best  way  for  France  to  repair  the 
loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  to  re- 
establish the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope. 
Most  of  the  French  bishops  kept  con- 
tiiuially  harping  on  the  principles  of  the 
S\llabus  in  their  sermons  and  circulars 
to  the  faithful.  Their  attacks  became 
still  stronger  after  the  adoption  of  the 
|)resent  republican  constitution.  The  po- 
litical crisis  of  1877,  known  as  '*  the  i6th 
of  May,"  was  the  work  of  the  Pope. 

On  March  12th,  1877,  the  Pope  ap- 
[)ealed  to  his  bishops  to  stir  up  a  move- 
ment against  Italy,  and,  thereupon,  the 
Catholics  of  all  countries  addressetl  pe- 
titions to  their  governments  in  favor  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  On 
March  joth  thf  members  of  the  Right  in 
the  I'Veiuli  Assembly  called  upon  the 
Duke  Decazes,  Minister  of  I"  .\f- 

fairs,  to  act;  on  April  8th  tl..  i-.^iopH 
petitioned,  and  M  Jules  Siriion,  then 
Prime  Minister,  alarmed,  tried  to  slop 
the     movement       Thereupon,     MarHbal 


MacMahon,  then  President  of  France, 
called  for  his  resignation.  This  hap- 
pened on  May  i6th.  The  starting  point 
of  this  political  crisis  was,  thus,  at  the 
Vatican.  If  the  conspiracy  of  May  i6th 
had  succeeded,  the  foreign  affairs  of 
France  would  have  been  placed  in  a  most 
critical  position.  As  it  is,  this  Jesuit, 
anti-Semitic,  clerical  policy  had  a  reper- 
cussive  effect  on  Franco-Italian  relations. 
It  pushed  Italy  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  caused  her  to  associate  her  destiny 
with  that  of  England.  The  good  rela- 
tions now  existing  between  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy  are  a  proof  of  the  discom- 
fiture in  France  of  the  clerical  party. 
The  present  aspect  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  is  the  result  of  its  home  pol- 
icy, reflected  in  the  bill  passed  on  July 
ist,  1901,  concerning  the  right  of  asso- 
ciation, especially  affecting  religious  or- 
ders ;  reflected  in  the  way  in  which  M . 
Combes,  the  Prime  Minister,  applied  this 
law,  and  again  reflected  in  the  law  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  teaching  bodies. 
which  he  introduced  and  carried  through 

The  foregoing  preliminary  remarks 
will  help  the  foreign  reader  better  to  un- 
derstand the  new  conflict  with  Rome 
which  France  has  just  entered  upon,  and 
which  is  leading  straight  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  But  now  I 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  imme- 
diately preceding  contentions  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  have  led  up  to  the  present 
more  serious  rupture.  I  refer,  in  the 
first  place,  to  the  law  affecting  the  right 
of  association. 

The  law  passed  on  July  ist.  1901.  1^ 
made  up  of  two  parts.  Up  to  that  date 
no  government  had  succeeded  in  obtain 
ing  the  abrogation  of  Article  Ji)l,  and 
those  following  it,  of  tlie  I'enal  C\vle. 
which  prohibited  more  than  ao  perso!(> 
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ligious  orders  might  exist.  Here  is  the 
text  of  this  Article  13 :  "  No  religious 
order  may  be  established  unless  author- 
ized by  a  law,  which  shall  determine  the 
conditions  of  its  organization." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  voting  of  this 
bill  there  were  two  kinds  of  religious 
orders  in  France, — the  authorized  and 
the  non-authorized.  The  Jesuits,  Do- 
minicans, Chartreux,  Capuchins,  Fran- 
ciscans, etc.,  belong  to  the  second  cate- 
gory. They  had  developed  in  complete 
liberty.  Both  categories  had  this  in  com- 
mon,— they  owned  secretly  property  held 
for  them  by  trustees.  An  investigation 
made  by  the  treasury  authorities  showed 
that  the  property,  taxed  or  untaxed,  be- 
longing to  the  various  religious  orders 
and  convents  was  worth  at  a  low  price 
463,000,000  francs ;  property  taxed  under 
the  name  of  a  third  party,  608,000,000 
francs,  which  makes  a  grand  total  of 
1,071,000,000  francs. 

The  law  of  July  ist,  1901,  was  open  to 
criticism ;  the  problem  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  solved  in  another  way.  Forc- 
ing the  orders  to  dertiand  an  authoriza- 
tion was  making  the  State  more  or  less 
responsible  for  them  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  giving  them  a  new  source  of 
strength,  because  of  this  very  authoriza- 
tion. The  bill  as  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 'provided  that  these  author- 
izations would  be  granted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  in  the  form  of  a  decree. 
But  when  the  bill  got  before  Parliament 
it  was  decided  that  the  two  chamliers 
should  pass  on  each  authorization.  This 
meant  a  great  loss  of  time  for  the  exam- 
ination of  these  demands  for  authoriza- 
tion, and  once  granted  by  the  Parliament, 
the  monks  were  placed  in  a  very  strong 
position  by  the  very  manner  in  which  they 
secured  this  authorization.  In  a  word, 
the  application  of  the  law  bristled  with 
difficulties. 

Immediately  after  the  general  elections 
for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  the 
spring  of  1902,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
resigned  the  Premiership  on  June  3d,  his 
friends  stating  that  the  state  of  liis  liealtli 
would  not  permit  him  to  undertake  to 
complete  the  work  begun.  Senator 
Combes,  who  had  once  filled  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  who 
had  been  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee   charged   with    reporting   on   the 


bill  of  which  I  am  speaking,  assumed  the 
vacant  post. 

The  clerical  party  now  had  recourse  to 
the  following  tactics.  In  the  first  place, 
the  rather  harmless  contemplative  nuns 
were  instructed  not  to  ask  for  an  author- 
ization, which  meant  their  forced  de- 
parture from  France.  The  leaders  of  this 
maneuver  hoped  by  this  means  to  awaken 
a  feeling  of  public  sympathy  for  the  nuns 
and  the  cause.  Furthermore,  the  nuns 
whose  organizations  were  authorized  re- 
fused to  ask  for  an  authorization  for  the 
establishments  which  they  had  founded, 
tho  the  new  law  obliged  them  to  do  so. 
Their  aim  was  very  plain.  They  wished 
to  make  the  Government  forcibly  close 
these  establishments.  The  region  chosen 
for  this  campaign  was  Brittany,  where 
the  generality- of  the  peasantry  do  not 
know  the  French  language,  and  are  fan- 
aticized  by  their  priests.  There  was  a 
warm  resistance  and  the  Government  had 
to  call  in  the  help  of  the  army.  The 
leaders  hoped  that  the  officers  would  re- 
fuse to  obey  and  that  a  pronunciamento 
would  be  forthcoming  from  the  army. 
The  plan  was  not  bad,  but  revealed  a 
singular  naivete  on  the  part  of  these 
clerical  politicians.  In  three  towns  in  the 
Department  of  Finistere,  the  doors  of 
the  establishments  of  the  Daughters  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost  had  to  be  broken  open, 
while  the  ardent  defenders  emptied  on 
the  heads  of  the  police  and  the  armed  con- 
stabulary the  contents  of  the  slop-pails. 
At  Pontivy  and  Brest  some  of  the  army 
officers  refused  to  obey  orders,  and  were, 
in  due  season,  punished  and  expelled 
from  the  army.  The  character  of  this 
resistance  provoked  disapproval  instead 
of  sympathy,  and  the  Combes  Cabinet 
came  out  of  the  fight  not  weaker,  but 
unquestionably  stronger,  everybody,  ex- 
cept the  pronounced  friends  of  clerical- 
ism, recognizing  that  an  end  must  be  put 
to  this  unscrupulous  conduct. 

Some  of  the  friars  had  asked  for  an 
authorization.  So  in  December  last  M. 
Combes  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  54  bills,  whose  purpose  was  the 
refusal  of  authorization  to  as  many  con- 
vents. The  question  then  arose,  Would 
the  committee  make  54  separate  reports 
and  would  there  be  54  distinct  debates 
on  the  floor  of  the  Chamber?  It  was 
also  asked.  How  many  requests  for  au- 
thorization would  be  likely  to  come  from 
the  nunneries?  The  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Chamber  was  not  limitless.  Final- 
ly, the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the 
Chamber  deciding  to  reject  in  a  body 
all  the  requests  for  authorization  coming 
from  the  friars,  which  course  was  also 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  Senator  Waldeck-Rous- 
scau,  the  last  speech  of  this  celebrated 
orator. 

lUit  I  fear  that  it  is  not  so  sure  that 
w'v  have  at  last  got  rid  of  these  trouble- 
sniuc  monks.  The  orders  reappear  in  a 
different  shape.  The  Jesuits,  for  in- 
stance, have  laicized  themselves,  and  in 
this  form  continue  to  teach.  The  courts 
do  not  agree  in  their  decisions  on  this 
perplexing  (juestion.  In  a  wgrd,  the  law 
of  i(/)i  has  not,  nnfortunately,  solved 
this  difficult  problem  of  how  to  put  an 
e!i(l  to  tlu*  clerical  education  of  tlie 
I'Vench  youth.  Even  those  who  come  to 
the  defense  of  the  friars  in  the  name  of 
*•  liberty  of  instruction  "  admit  that  the 
(|nestion  reilnees  itself  to  tliis,  Whether 
it  is  the  State  or  the  Church  wliich  it  to 
keep    .school.      The    real    iip  of 

tlie  matter  is  .seen  when  it  i>  -d 

that  this  clerical  system  of  n  ^ 

simply  n  political  maehine.  whose  aim  it 
to  assure  the  domination  of  the  Church 


and  to  hold  in  check  the  whole  political, 
intellectual  and  social  movement  sprung 
from  the  French  Revolution.  It  sets  up 
the  Syllabus  in  opposition  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the 
Civil  Code;  it  inculcates  the  supremacy 
of  the  religious  over  the  civil  laws. 

The  predominance  of  clerical  instruc- 
tion was  brought  about  in  France  during 
the  reactionary  period,  which  preceded 
the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  by  a  law  named 
after  its  author,  the  Falloux  bill.  Thanks 
to  this  law  the  Jesuits  and  the  Domini- 
cans were  able  to  establish  flourishing 
schools,  whose  special  aim  was  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  great  State  engineer- 
ing, military  and  naval  schools.  Thus 
were  they  able  to  fill  with  their  pupils 
the  high  public  offices  and  the  army  and 
navy,  who  were  closely  bound  together, 
who  were  backed  through  life  by  the 
strongest  influences,  and  who  were  thus 
able  not  only  to  aid  one  another,  but  also 
in  a  position  to  push  aside  independent 
rivals.  The  modification  of  this  Falloux 
law  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
law  concerning  associations. 

It  was  on  December  i8th,  1903,  that 
M.  Combes  laid  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  a  bill  demanding  the  suppres- 
sion of  clerical  instruction  of  every 
grade.  It  applied  to  authorized  as  well 
as  to  unauthorized  orders.  The  author- 
ized society  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian schools  has  not  less  than  1,452  in- 
stitutions, while  374  nunneries  possess 
574  schools,  and  to  these  should  be  addeil 
1,621  other  schools  kept  by  mixed  or- 
ders. Tliese  make  a  rather  formidable 
total. 

When  thiif  bill  shall  have  been  passed 
in  lx)th  houses  no  order  mav  teach.  But 
in  the  bill  a        -  '   *     '''-  ''   ■    -n- 

mcnt  the  M  »n 

was  given  a  delay  of  five  years  in  which 
to  coinpl  '  ll  the 

convent     .v , ..,     .»..,.     v...^    v.,  wis 

lengthenetl  t»)  ten  years  bv  the  i  r. 

Notwithstantlinjf    a    fonr  «>p:.>M- 

tion,   the  hill   |>ass.  '      '  of 

Deputies.  an«l  wa>  j;h 

the  Senate  iiist  before  ad  tent  last 

Inly.  v. 

some  »r 

riul  I'  -v 

failed,  however,  and    M  ^    baa 

come  out  of  the  struggle  MYut^^cr  than 
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ever,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  the  faithful  were  forced  to  submit  to 
municipal  elections  held  throughout  without  having  anything  to  do  with  its 
France  last  spring,  which  were  decidedly    creation  or  working.     He  imagined  that 


favorable  to  the  Government,  and  the 
election  for  the  councils  general  or 
provincial  assemblies,  which  occurred 
this  past  summer,  which  also  showed 
that  the  country  is  backing  M.  Combes. 
In  all  Catholic  countries,  in  France,  in 


he  had  set  up  an  institution  which  he 
would  find  useful.  But  he  soon  found 
out  his  error,  for  it  immediately  began 
to  work  against  him. 

The  Concordat  confers  on  the  French 
Government    '*  the    right    to    name    the 


Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  the  Liberal  bishops."  But  the  Pope,  then  Pius  VII, 
Party  is  anti-clerical.  Everywhere  it  refused  the  investiture  to  those  bishops 
demands  the  suppression  of  religious  whom  he  did  not  approve  of.  There- 
orders,  the  limitation  or  total  suppression  upon  the  Emperor  seized  His  Holiness 


of  mortmain  and 
the  substitution  of 
laical  for  religious 
teaching.  The 
Clerical  Party  is 
simply  playing 
upon  words  when 
it  pretends  to  be 
liberal,  when  it  de- 
clares that  it  is 
fighting  for  the  lib- 
erty of  a  father  to 
choose  how  h  i  s 
children  shall  be 
educated,  when  it 
battles  for  liberty 
of  instruction.  The 
late  Louis  Veuillot, 
the  well-known 
Catholic  journalist, 
has,  with  an  auda- 
c  i  o  u  s  cynicism, 
well  resumed  its 
doctrine :  "  We  de- 
mand from  you  lib- 
erty in  the  name  of 

your  own  principles  and  we  refuse  it  to 

you  in  the  name  of  our  own  principles." 

The  Concordat  is  based  on  a  mistaken 


JEAN  JAURES 


and  imprisoned 
him,  first  at  Savone 
and  later  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  He  shut 
up  the  cardinals 
in  the  smaller 
French  towns.  Nor 
did  even  the  hum- 
ble priests  escape 
his  Imperial 
wrath.  When  the 
Bourbons  came 
back,  in  181 5,  they 
found  some  500 
parish  priests  un- 
der lock  and  key  in 
the  jails.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Napo- 
leon said  of  the 
Concordat,  while 
at  St.  Helena :  "  It 
was  the  great  mis- 
take of  my  reign." 
Whether  he  said  so 
or  not,  it  is  quite 
true. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century  we  find  the 

Pope    claiming    the    same    prerogative. 

Leo  XIII  winked  at  his  clergy's  coquet- 


idea.     Bonaparte  wished  to  complete  his  ting  with  Boulangism  and  Nationalism, 

temporal  power  by  closely  associating  it  but  felt  that  if  the  Concordat  were  abro- 

with  the  spiritual  power.    Thus,  at  Paris  gated  the  Papacy  would  suffer  an  irrep- 

he  would  have  a  prefect  of  police  and  arable  blow.     Pius  X  is,  however,  quite 

an  archbishop;  in  the  department  capi-  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world.     He 

tals,  a  prefect  and  a  bishop,  and  in  the  believed    that    the    French    Government 

chief  towns,  a  parish  priest  and  a  justice  would  never  dare  to  look  squarely  in  the 

of  the  peace.     The  oath  required  of  the  face    the    possibility    of    separation    of 


1/shops,  in  accordance  with  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Concordat,  smacks  of  a  po- 
hce  regulation:  "  If  I  learn  of  anything 
ii.  my  diocL-sc  or  elsewhere  that  is  flctri- 
mental  to  the  State,  f  will  inform  the 
Government  of  it."  Napoleon  thus 
created  a  liierarchal  organization,  which 


Church  and  State.  Hence  his  insulting 
circular  to  the  French  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  complaining  of  President 
Loubet's  visit  to  the  King  of  Italy,  or, 
rather,  his  return  visit,  and  his  more  re- 
cent assunii)tion  of  the  right  to  revoke  at 
will    French   bishops,    regardless   of  the 
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Concordat,  a  very  simple  way  of  annull- 
ing the  Government's  appointment  of  any 
bishop  deemed  by  the  Pope  not  sufficient- 
ly subservient  to  the  Vatican.  By  these 
acts  the  present  Pope  has  shown  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  Concordat  and  the  crying 
necessity  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Jules  Ferry  made  a  grave  mistake  in  not 
bringing  this  about  in  1881,  when  he  had 
his  famous  conflict  with  Rome.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  inevitable. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  reform  car- 
ried through  on  lines  laid  down  in  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1886.    The  central  idea  of  my 


bill  was  the  handing  over  tc  tiie  mu- 
nicipalities, as  a  perpetual  annual  grant, 
the  41,000,000  francs  now  paid  out  for 
church  affairs,  and  also  the  church  build- 
ings themselves.  Then  each  municipality 
would  decide  what  to  do  with  its  share 
of  this  sum,  whether  it  should  be  em- 
ployed for  religion,  education  or  charity. 
The  clergy  would  then  be  quite  severed 
from  the  State.  This  would  be  the  de- 
centralization of  the  religious  conflict, 
which  weighs  so  heavily  on  Catholic 
countries  and  places  them  in  a  situation 
that  renders  them  inferior  to  Protestant 
countries,  where  this  tormenting  question 
is  unknown. 

Paris.   France 


& 


The    Quest 

BY  WILLIAM    HERVEY    WOODS 


"I 


F  Love  hath  balm  to  heal  men  of  their 
woes," 
(1  cried  to  Love's  queen-flower), 
"  It  is  the  dew-drop  in  thy  heart,  O  Rose; 

Now  let  me  taste  its  power !  " 
My  Lady  Rose  bent  low  her  beauteous  head, 

1  heard  this  whisper  break, 
"  Love  heals  no  hurt  " — she  sighed  the  while 
she  said — 
"  Save  that  Love's  self  did  make." 

Then  to  the  Laurel  I,  "  If  wreathed  hamc 

Of  thy  proud  leaves  distils 
The  soothing  nard  that  Orient  seers  proclann, 

Wilt  thou  not  ease  mine  ills?  " 
Answered  the  leaves,  "  Were  that  thou  pray- 
est  upon 

In  all  Fame's  kingdom  found, 
King  Arthur  had  not  gone  to  Avaloii 

To  heal   him  of  his   wound  " 


*  Teach  me  thy  sorcery,  thou  drowsy  blooui, 

(I  prayed  the  Poppy  red), 
'*  Let  me  who  cannot  tlee  forget  my  doom. 

On  thy  dark  balsams  fed." 
Breath  of  the  flower  across  my  senses  stoic. 

A   hushed  voice  murmured,   **  So 
Men  drown  To-day ;  but  on  To-morrow  roll 

Iimneasurablc  woe  " 

Remained    the    Vine ;    and    I    with    Bacchus" 
train 

Lolling  in  wanton  case, 
Heard  Omar u  vinoicnt  strain 

Melodious  . 

But   found   no  help;   nor   dared   I.   like   him. 
prone 

Along  the  wine-stained  sod. 
Assume  the  judge,  and  for  the  sin*  mine  own 

Hand*  wrought/ forgive  my  Cknl  !• 


But  in  the  last  black  gateway  toward  despair 

Methoughl  one  took  my  hand 
And  led  me  up  a  barren  hillside  where 

One  tree  looked  o'er  the  lanil ; 
"  O  seeker  for  the  balm  of  Vgdrasil," 

He  said,  "  behold  the  tree  I  " 
I   looked,   then   trembling  scanned   the   barren 
hill- 

Afiit   ji.!  'twas   raUarv 


■   I'til    uil    llu?   .sill    vv 

!•  blMi'lieuvd      Maii  «   (• 


The   Close  of  the  Session   in   England 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

THE  Session  which  has  just  come  ing  for  their  object  the  Hmitation  of  the 
to  its  close  in  Westminster  Palace  time  given  up  to  each  clay's  sitting,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  bitter  and  enabling  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
scornful  criticism  from  all  the  Radical  mons  to  have  their  "  week-ends  "  quite 
newspapers,  and,  indeed,  has  received  but  free  for  rest  and  recreation.  Under 
qualified  and  stinted  commendation  even  happier  conditions  this  change  in  the 
from  most  of  the  Conservative  journals,  rules  might  have  worked  successfully, 
Now,  I,  as  a  disengaged  observer  of  po-  but  the  late  Session  showed  conclusively 
litical  life,  feel  much  tempted  to  sound  a  that  as  the  Imperial  legislature  is  still 
note  of  my  own  and  to  proclaim  that  the  arranged  it  meant  nothing  beyond  a  fur- 
Session  has  been,  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  ther  delay  in  the  business.  The  members 
the  most  valuable  we  have  had  for  many  got  their  ad4itional  hours  of  relaxation  if 
years.  But  then  I  would  ask  my  readers  they  chose  to  make  such  use  of  them,  but 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  only  say  it  has  the  business  of  Parliament  lost  so  much 
been  thus  valuable  in  its  "  own  peculiar  time  that  the  most  important  measures 
way."  In  other  words,  I  am  inclined  to  had  to  be  let  drop  for  the  plain  reason 
contend  that  the  Session  has  been  of  im-  that  the  old  work  and  the  new  holidays 
mense  service  by  holding  up  to  us  an  could  not  be  managed  within  the  allotted 
almost  perfect  illustration  of  what  a  Ses-  months. 

sion  ought  not  to  be.     Never  within  my  The  one  great  source  of  difficulty  is 

recollection    has   there    been    a    Session  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  far  more 

which  accomplished  so  little  and  of  which  work  put  upon  it  than  it  can  possibly  ac- 

it  has  also  to  be  said  that  the  little  it  did  complish    within   the   duration    of   each 

accomplish  would  have  been  much  better  Session.     This  fact  has  been  becoming 

left  undone.     Now  I  think  any  calmly  more  and  more  apparent  for  many  suc- 

philosophic  mind  must  be  ready  to  admit  cessive  years,  and  the  reason  why  I  hold 

that  if  a  Session  or  an  individual  cannot  the  late  Session  to  have  been  a  model  in 

show  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  the  Session  its  way  is  because  it  has  made  itself  the 

or  the  individual  has  at  least  rendered  us  most   striking   illustration   we   yet  have 

a  distinct  service  by  showing  us  what  we  seen  of  this  constitutional  defect  in  our 

ought  not  to  do.    In  the  case  of  the  Ses-  Parliamentary  system, 

sion,  moreover — I  mean  of  this  particular  The  life  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 

Session  which  has  just  passed — I  hold  present  is  a  mere  struggle  among  several 

that  the  lesson  is  not  merely  negative,  but  contending  parties  or  sections,  each  of 

to  a  great  extent  positive,  and  in  giving  which  wants  to  get  some  particular  work 

an  example  of  what  ought  not  to  be  done  done   and   each   of   which   has   to   fight 

it  unconsciously  expounds  to  us  and  ex-  against  all  the  others  for  the  opportunity 

hibits  to  us  the  causes  of  the  wrong-do-  of  doing  it.     The  first  step  toward  the 

^^S'  remedy  of  this  increasing  and  portent- 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Session  ous  trouble  must  be  the  concession  of 

which  has  just  closed  was  working  under  Home    Rule    to    Ireland.     I    am    very 

the  auspices  of  the  changes  made  by  the  proud   as  an   Irishman   of  the  part  my 

present  Government  in   our   Parliamen-  countrymen  have  taken  in  pressing  for- 

tary  systern,  with  the  avowed  object  of  ward   against    whatever   opposition    the 

accomplishing  a  greater  amount  of  legis-  measures    which  they  believed  essential 

lation  with  a  lighter  and  lesser  amount  of  to  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.     I  spent  a 

toil     to     the     over-wearied     legislators,  very  considerable  part  of  my  life  in  their 

Quite  a  number  of  new  measures  were  companionship   for  the  carrying  on   of 

carried    by    the    Government,    since    the  such  work.    But  if  I  were  an  Englishman 

opening  of  this  present  Parliament,  hav-  and   mainly  concerned  about   England's 
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HUGH   CECIL 

political  i)rogress  I  should  certainly  feel 
a  very  strong  objection  to  the  political 
system  which  allows  a  very  large  part  of 
the  time  of  the  House  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  discussion  of  Irish  local  affairs,  which 
could  be  managed  much  more  satisfac- 
torily by  an  Irish  National  Parliament. 
Under  the  present  arrangements  the  local 
business  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales 
has  to  be  conducted  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster,  and  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  one  chief  result  of 
this  plan  is  that  none  of  the  business  is 
done  or  can  be  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  of  the  nationalities  which  are  con- 
cerned in  it.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
each  nationality  is  now  and  then  led  to 
regard  the  others,  and  more  especially 
that  of  England,  as  merely  engaged  in 
obstructing  the  work  of  its  rivals.  The 
Welsh  members  are  lately  becoming  a 
very  imptjrtant  organization  under  the 
leadership  of  that  most  eloquent  ilel)ater 
and  orator  and  elever  Parliamentary  tac- 
tician, Mr.  Lloyd  ( ieorge,  and  they  have 
often  joined  with  the  Iri.sh  nieniliers  in 
endeavoring  to  press  forward  measures 
which  h'tiglishmrn,  trying  to  force  on 
their  own  legislation,  arc  endeavoring  tf> 
obstruct. 


There  is  according  to  my  judgment 
but  one  way  out  of  this  ever-growing 
embarrassment,  and  that  is  to  enable  each 
country,  England  among  the  rest,  to  do 
its  own  local  work  in  its  own  National 
Parliament,  and  allow  the  legislation 
which  concerns  alike  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  discussed  and  disposed  of 
by  an  Imperial  House  of  Commons  sit- 
ting in  Westminster.  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland    will    be,    we    may    take    it    for 


WINSTON  CHrRCHILL 

granted,  the  first  step  in  this  movement 
of  enlightened  refonn.  At  present  we 
hear  nuich  rumor  to  the  etlect  that  the 
ne.xt  Liberal  administration  \'  ■"  "••  '-u  r 
to  put  the  Home  Rule  t| 
and  to  treat  it  as  a  question  no  longer 
'    "  for   in         '  '  Nid- 

e; 1.      I    ve: :      , :.....    any 

Liberal  administration  which  endeavors 
to  act  on  this  assumption  will  find  out  its 

mistake  before  it  has  t)een  ^-Vs 

or  even  days  in  p(^wer,  atul  - 

com|)elleil  to  fall  t>ack  on  the  oi 

its    greatest    n      ' 

aiul  to  make  i  1 :.  ; 

first  im|M)rtant  achievement     1 
fore,  driven   to  regard   the   laic   > 

of    I'ar!'   •*   "      •    •'      ♦ 

for  the  1  > 

tearly   amt   ntort  e rtrctivrty   than  any 
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other  of  late  years  how  completely  our 
present  system  has  broken  down  and 
how  utterly  and  inherently  unsuited  it 
is  for  the  rule  of  a  State  made  up  of  sev- 
eral different  and  absolutely  distinct 
nationalities. 

The  men  who  made  most  mark  in  the 
late  Session  belong  neither  to  the  party 
officially  in  power  nor  to  what  is  called 
the  front  bench  of  Opposition.  These 
men  are  undoubtedly  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  son  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill;  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  son  of  the 
late  Lord  SaHsbury;  Mr.  Lloyd-George, 
the  Welsh  leader,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  Redmond,  leader  of 
the  Irish  National  Party.  The  front 
Opposition  bench  has  not  shown  itself 
strong  in  the   Parliamentary  and  com- 


of  these  men  is  by  constitution  a  parlia- 
mentary fighter,  and  they  are  both  great 
thinkers  and  great  authors  rather  than 
ardent  promoters  of  a  genuine  fighting 
policy.  Therefore,  the  Opposition,  at 
least  that  part  of  the  Opposition  which 
is  represented  by  the  front  bench,  made 
but  a  poor  show  of  it  during  the  late 
Session,  and  never  seemed  to  have  any 
policy  to  put  forward  which  could  arouse 
the  Liberalism  of  the  country  to  rally  to 
its  support.  The  General  Election  can- 
not be  very  long  delayed,  and  when  that 
comes  on  we  are  sure  to  see  the  Liberals 
again  in  power,  and  then  no  doubt  when 
the  time  comes  the  leader  will  show 
himself. 

The  sea-coast  town,  or  rather  village, 
close  to  which  I  spend  so  much  of  my 
time,  has  n^w  a  visitor  whose  coming  is 
very  welcome  to  me.  Sir  Henry  Drum- 
mond  Wolff,  who  is  taking  a  well  earned 
rest  after  his  long  and  brilliant  services 
as  British  Ambassador  in  many  foreign 
states.  I  first  came  to  know  Sir  Henry 
Wolff  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  held,  indeed,  a  very  con- 
spicuous position  even  then,  for  he  was 
one  of  that  famous  Fourth  Party  led 
by   the   late   Lord   Randolph   Churchill. 


DAVID  lloyd-gp:orge 

bative  sense.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  great  ability  and  can 
make  a  good  speech  with  a  certain  dasli 
of  genuine  humor  in  it,  but  he  wants 
that  hardly  definable  quality  which  in 
ordinary  language  we  descriljc  as  "  go," 
and  he  has  not  the  faculty  of  rousing 
his  followers  to  any  strenuous  efforts. 
He  has  by  his  side  two  men  at  least  of 
really  commanding  ability,  Mr.  John 
Morlcy  and  Mr.  James  lirycc,  but  neither 


Sirt    Fir^NUY    DinjMMOND    WOLFF 
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The  party  was  called  Fourth  because 
there  were  already  at  the  time  of  its 
formation  three  parties  in  the  House,  the 
Liberals,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  But  the  Fourth  Party  con- 
sisted of  only  four  men,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Arthur  James  Balfour,  now 
Prime  Minister  of  England;  Sir  John 
Gorst,  still  an  influential  member  of  the 
hLouse  of  Commons,  and  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff. 

During  my  early  Parliamentary  career 
my  political  colleagues  and  I  occupied 
seats  in  the  House  close  to  those  retained 
by  the  small  Fourth  Party,  and  I  had, 
therefore,  ample  opportunity  for  making 
the  personal  acquaintance — I  hope  I  may 
say  the  personal  friendship — of  Sir 
Henry  Wolff.  When  he  left  the  House 
and  entered  the  diplomatic  service  I  lost 
sight  of  him  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
a  genuine  delight  to  me  to  come  into 
association  with  him  once  again  in  this 
quiet  out-of-the-way  region.  The  reader 
can  easily  understand  that  Sir  Henry 
and  I  have  had  many  long  talks  already 
about  the  old  days  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  men  whom  we  knew  there 
and  the  changes  which  have  come  about 
since  those  now  somewhat  distant  days, 
and  Sir  Henry  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  interesting  talkers  I  have  ever 
heard.  His  varied  experiences  in  for- 
eign courts  have  enriched  him  with  a 
wealth  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  and 
he  is  at  the  same  time  a  thoroughly  orig- 
inal observer  and  thinker.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  his  charming  and  devoted  wife, 
who  has  been  his  life-companion. 

In  my  last  article  I  had  something  to 
.say  about  the  new  and  popular  edition  of 
Mark  Rutherford's  works,  which  is  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Fisher 
IJnvvin.  The  second  volume  of  the  series 
is  called  the  '*  Revolution  in  Tanner's 
Lane,"  and  is  in  its  way  and  in  its  pecul- 
iarities one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
I  have  read  for  a  long  time.  The  Mark 
Kntherford  story  was  put  in  the  shape  of 
an  autobiograpliy,  antl  was.  therefore, 
mainly  a  study  of  oiu*  charactrr,  altho 
every  figure  intnxhjced  intothe narrative, 
i'vcn  if  only  a  passing  fij^jnrf,  was  touclied 
off  to  the  lift'  and  niadf  in  fart  to  hvr. 
**  The  Kfvohition  in  I'ainier's  Lane  "  has 
fnorr  of  the  riernetits  of  the  story  in  it. 
altho  it  is  not  constructed  in  any  sense 


on  the  plan  of  the  novel  which  is  popu- 
lar in  the  circulating  Hbrary.  It  tells  a 
story,  indeed,  but  the  interest  of  the  stor>' 
is  found  almost  entirely  in  the  study  of 
character  and  not  in  the  array  of  events. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  dissenting 
community,  or,  indeed,  of  more  than  one 
dissenting  community,  in  some  outlying 
quarter  of  an  English  town,  and  it  carries 
us  back  to  the  early  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's reign.  Indeed,  perhaps,  I  should 
rather  say  that  it  brings  us  down  to  those 
early  days  of  the  Victorian  reign,  for 
some  of  the  leading  personages  we  meet 
in  the  story  had  accomplished  the  greater 
part  of  their  life-work  before  that  reign 
began.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  story 
of  the  classes  who  do  not  belong  to  what 
is  called  society.  The  figures  with  which 
we  are  made  acquainted  are  those  of  men 
and  women  who  are  themselves  poor  and 
of  some  few  who  stand,  indeed,  above 
the  level  of  the  actual  working  class,  but 
are  merely  small  traders  or  insignificant 
manufacturers,  and  of  the  religious 
preachers  and  teachers  who  minister  to 
such  obscure  orders.  The  reader  who 
is  unacquainted  with  Mark  Rutherford's 
writings  would  hardly  believe  when  he 
opens  the  '*  Revolution  in  Tanner's 
Lane  "  that  he  is  entering  upon  a  narra- 
tive which  is  destined  to  fascinate  him 
as  many  a  romance  of  what  is  intended 
to  be  thrilling  in  its  interest  may  have 
utterly  failed  to  do.  There  is  humor  of 
the  most  genuine  kind ;  there  are  touches 
of  pathos  here,  there  and  everywhere 
which  reach  the  heart ;  a  class  of  life 
which  at  first  seems  utterly  common 
place,  mean  ami  vulgar  is  shown  to  have 
its  deep  problems  in  it,  its  iK>etic  emo- 
tion, its  startling  contrasts,  its  traged\ 
even  where  no  tragic  incident  u'  r 

is  brought  into  the  narrative.  Ih^  .  ...iy 
of  character  is  jK)sitively  scientific  in  its 
accuracy,  and  yet  the  author  never  seem^ 
to  be  like  a  practitioner  going  ti>  work 
at  the  dissectinj^  tablt*.  but  is  a  paintei 
of  living  forms 

I   have  a  >m   i!i  it   ihi* 

story  will  bi-  ......  ^:cat  nitcrest  in 

American  communities,  who.  after  all. 
arc  not  likely  to  know  any  less  aUnit  the 
people  ami  the  comlitions  dr  -•'  '  u\ 
the   book    than   are   most   oi  I 

readinf?  classes  here  in  Kn^'l.m  I  1  do 
not  feel  much  inclineil  to  ipcikl  time  in 
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testifying  to  my  critical  power  by  point-  in  Tanner's  Lane.    There  is,  indeed,  if  I 

ing  out  defects  in  a  work  which  I  admire  may  judge  from  my  own  experience,  a 

so  much,  but  I  may  perhaps  say  that  the  frequent  feeling  of  wonder  in  the  breast 

author  is  not  so  artistically  skillful  in  the  of  the  reader — of  wonder  how  or  why 

construction  and  the   sequence    of    the  he  has  come  to  take  so  intense  an  interest 

story  as  he  is  in  his  analysis  of  human  in  the  lives  of  those  personages,  not  one 

feelings  and  in  his  pictures  drawn  from  of  whom  could  possibly  be  described  as 

the  life.     That,  however,  is  not  a  very  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  not  one  of  whom  has 

great  fault,  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  done  a  great  deed  or  has  suffered  any 

prevent  the  reader  from  entering  with  trouble  which  is  not  common  even  among 

the  deepest  interest  into  the  struggles  and  the  most  commonplace.    I  shall  be  great - 

rivalries,  the  efforts  and  the  ambitions,  ly  surprised,  indeed,  if  these  books  do  not 

the  loves  and  hates  and  sufferings  of  the  even  yet  win   for  their  author  a  place 

obscure  set  of  commonplace  individuals  among  the  foremost  novelists  of  his  time. 

who    are    associated    with    this    revolution  London,  England. 
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Eastern    Universities  and  Western 

BY  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  Ex-President  of  Brown  University 

THE  most  accommodating  meridian  of  the  instructors  in  nearly  every  West- 
imaginable  would  form  a  very  im-  ern  faculty  graduated  at  the  East  or 
perfect  boundary  between  pattern  studied  there  as  graduates, 
and  pattern  in  American  schools.  A  sur-  This  is,  of  course,  rapidly  changing. 
vey  of  universities  so  general  as  this  Home-bred  men  more  and  more  come 
necessarily  takes  the  State  university  as  forward  whom  broad  travel  and  study, 
the  type,  tho,  of  course,  the  West  boasts  added  to  the  attainments  they  made  as 
many  educational  establishments  of  high  undergraduates,  fit  for  the  highest  teach- 
standing  reared  upon  Eastern  models,  erships.  As  a  rule,  such  faculty  members 
The  Northwestern  University  and  the  compare  favorably  in  culture,  informa- 
University  of  Chicago  occur  to  all.  Ober-  tion,  and  especially  in  disciplinary  and 
lin  is  a  New  England  college  in  partihus.  teaching  efficiency,  with  the  ablest  of 
So  is  Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell.    A  score  their  colleagues. 

of  others  might  be  named.  Certain    longitudinal    differences    can. 

The   University   of  Vermont,   on   the  after  all,  be  traced  between  our  learned 

other  hand,  is  a  State  institution,  and  so,  institutions — differences    very    real    and 

in  a  sense,  is  Cornell.    In  spirit,  too.  Cor-  worthy  of  remark,  tho  hard  to  define  with 

nell  reminds  one  of  the  West,  as  the  Uni-  exactness. 

versity  of  Chicago  does  of  the  East.  The  most  sensible  of  these  unlikenesses 
Adapting  Senator  Depew's  remark  about  is  set  up  by  the  age  and  venerableness  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  McKinley,  you  the  characteristic  seats  of  learning  in  the 
might  denominate  Cornell  an  Eastern  East,  to  which  Western  universities, 
university  with  Western  ideas,  and  Chi-  creatures  of  yesterday  or  to-day,  cannot 
cago  a  Western  university  with  Eastern  lay  claim.  No  popularity,  no  populous- 
ideas,  ncss,  no  wealth,  no  splendor  of  record, 
In  no  other  point  arc  East  and  West  no  amount  of  influence  can  take  the  place 
more  alike  than  in  their  institutions  of  of  that  subtle  but  imperative  charm  which 
high  learning.  Our  entire  educational  tics  each  Eastern  akunnus  to  his  alma 
system  had  origin  in  the  East  and  from  mater,  in  view  of  her  being  hoary  with 
practically  one  and  the  same  set  of  mo-  years.  If  you  were  schooled  upon  a 
tivcs.    Probably,  even  to-day,  a  majority  foundation  laid  before  the  Revolution ;  if, 
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as  a  collegian,  you  walked  a  campus  and 
sat  in  seats  familiar  to  this  or  that  hero 
of  the  war  5f  1812,  or  flourishing  in  Con- 
gress or  in  letters  when  only  red  men 
occupied  the  prairies,  a  sui  generis  pride, 
joy,  inspiration  attends  your  reflection 
upon  college  life  into  which  Western 
graduates  cannot  enter. 

In  any  of  the  old  universities  the  gov- 
erning body  is  a  private  corporation,  self- 
perpetuating,  save  as,  in  some  cases,  a 
certain  proportion  of  members  is  elected 
by  the  alumni.  Spite  of  this  infusion,  the 
private  corporation  remains  dominant. 
The  general  public  has  no  voice  in  the 
institution's  policy  and  can  make  its 
wishes  felt  there  only  through  public 
opinion  and  the  press,  the  means  to  which 
it  is  shut  up  in  influencing  churches  and 
clubs. 

With  the  State  universities  this  is  very 
different.  Each  board  of  control  is 
either  elected  directly  by  the  voters  of 
the  State  or  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
who  is,  of  course,  so  elected.  Western 
universities  thus  express  the  people's  re- 
gard for  higher  education  and  its  wishes 
thereupon  with  a  directness  which  East- 
ern institutions  cannot  match. 

This,  their  trust  as  the  fundamental 
curators  of  high  learning,  the  people  have, 
on  the  whole,  discharged  nobly,  making 
the  most  generous  provision,  both  mental 
and  material,  for  teaching  and  research. 
From  the  form  of  government  noted  it 
might  have  been  feared  that  political  in- 
fluence would  pervert  university  adminis- 
tration. Cases  of  this  have  no  doubt  oc- 
curred, but  they  have  been  exceedingly 
rare — less  common,  I  think,  than  in  in- 
stitutions dependent  upon  private  gifts. 
In  nothing  have  the  people  of  the  West 
displayed  higher  character  than  in  their 
zeal  for  promoting  and  their  sanity  in 
managing  high  education. 

At  the  moment  of  deepest  agony  from 
drought  in  the  worst  drought  year  which 
ever  visited  the  West,  a  legislature  which 
had  just  voted  aid  to  krep  needv  fanners' 
families  from  starvation  till  next  harvest 
time  took  up  the  question  of  roni[)leting 
a  library  for  the  State  Univrrsitv.  So 
distressing  wa.s  the  financial  situation 
that  even  the  head  of  the  tuiiversity  dand 
not  urge  his  darling  project  by  a  word; 
vet,  after  inatiirr*  dclibrration,  thr  appro 
priation    p.is'.cci    bv     i    lUMrlv    im.inimon-. 

vote. 


Boards  of  university  control  are  usual- 
ly smaller  West  than  East,  a  plan  which 
tends  to  efliciency.  In  a  large  board  few 
members  have  much  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. In  a  corporation  of  six  some  feel- 
ing of  the  kind  reaches  every  man.  All 
recognize  obligation  to  attend  each  meet- 
ing, endeavoring  to  maintain  grasp  upon 
the  main  items  of  business.  Affairs  are 
but  to  a  slight  extent  parceled  among 
committees.  The  head  executive  need 
not,  as  must  be  done  with  unwieldy 
boards,  see  his  business  first  through  a 
committee  and  then  through  the  plenum. 
He  meets  the  plenum  itself,  and  this  suf- 
ficiently often,  lays  before  it  his  pro- 
posals, which  are  at  once  considered, 
acted  upon,  and,  if  favored,  g^ven  the 
form  of  law.  Members  are  under  no 
temptation  to  ''  play  to  the  galleries  "  or 
separate  into  partisan  cliques.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  tends  to  sincerity 
and  directness.  They  sit  around  a  table, 
look  each  other  in  the  face  and  discuss 
with  freedom  and  informality.  There  is 
chance  for  the  executive  to  advise  with 
them  touching  measures  not  yet  ripe  for 
legislation — a  most  advantageous  possi- 
bility unknown  where  the  board  forms  a 
multitude. 

Western  faculties  are  recruited  among 
the  most  promising  sazans  from  the 
East  and  from  Europe.  Every  large 
Western  faculty  comprises  variety  of  gift 
beyond  almost  any  Eastern  faculty.  NJost 
['.astern  institutions,  in  keeping  up  and 
enlarging  their  faailties,  *'  breed  in  and 
in."  If  one  of  your  own  graduates  will 
do  for  a  place  he  is  likely  to  be  elected 
against  a  superior  candidate  not  an  alum- 
nus. The  quality  of  many  an  F-astern 
faculty  has  been  thus  kept  down.  \ot 
so  anywhere  West.  The  best  men  are 
sought  and  retained  irrespective  of  the 
question  where  they  have  received  school- 
ing. 

It  results  that  the  personnel  of  the  pr<v 
gressive  Western  faculty  is  charmiiu'^ 

.      '         .-fullv  r  '^    '  '^  .<MUi 

t t  traiiui.,  -.-  ---  '■!'l 

Meth()<lH  frcMu  all  the  f 
centersi  in  Kn 

in       ^'■''•••-«        ■•-•  ^   111!      1  "i  n         iiiv'iiW  i 

iti<l  .    for  the  ^^^^  t''* 

prevail.     A  variety  of  mutually 
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At  no  Western  university  is  the  teach- 
ing force  in  danger  of  senility.  Nearly 
all  faculty  members  are  young,  working 
for  their  spurs,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
such  often  teach  better  than  older  schol- 
ars whose  fame  is  secure.  The  elderly 
professor  who  never  did  aught  in  his  life 
save  faithfully  to  draw  his  salary,  never 
inspired  a  pupil  and  never  published  a 
research,  but  has,  through  sheer  lethargy 
on  the  part  of  the  board  employing  him, 
continued  to  "  hold  down  "  his  chair,  is 
not  found  in  any  Western  institution  of 
rank. 

In  dealing  with  the  tenure  of  university 
teachers  the  West  enforces  the  competi- 
tive principle  more  rigidly  than  the  East 
does.  It  is  not  thought  that  a  professor 
who  has  grown  inefficient  has  a  right  to 
his  place  simply  because  he  has  wrought 
long  for  the  institution,  even  if  his  service 
has  been  satisfactory.  In  some  cases  ap- 
plication of  the  competitive  principle  ap- 
pears cruel,  and  it  may  now  and  then  be 
so  in  fact;  but,  generally,  the  procedure 
is  commendable.  None  who  compare  in- 
stitutions where  it  prevails  with  those 
using  greater  apparent  clemency  can 
doubt  which  is  the  juster  policy  on  the 
whole  and  in  the  long  run. 

University  teaching  is  very  consider- 
ably more  energetic  West  than  East.  This 
is  in  part  due  to  considerations  named 
above,  but  there  is  also  a  new  one  of  great 
weight — namely,  the  pressure  to  hard 
work  put  upon  professors  by  students. 
A  colleague  once  said  to  me :  "  When  we 
taught  in  the  East  we  were  obliged  to  be 
all  the  time  prodding  our  pupils.  Here 
the  tables  are  turned ;  our  pupils  are  all 
the  time  prodding  us."  In  this  part  of 
the  country  a  lazy  instructor  would  be 
very  miserable.  If  his  courses  were  elec- 
tive he  would  soon  be  without  classes: 
Here  one  never  hears  students  complain 
that  their  tasks  are  too  severe,  tho  such 
criticisms  might  be  just. 

University  library  facilities  are  less 
ample  and  various  West  than  East;  bnt, 
so  far  as  students'  needs  are  concerned, 
the  disparity  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
All  over  the  world  old  libraries  largely 
consist  of  material  which  neither  students 
nor  professors,  nor  even  investigators  of 
the  recondite,  ever  use.  The  books  arc 
simply  lumber,  not  to  be  burned,  yet  re- 
qiu'ring  precious  room,  besides  large  ex- 
pense  for  oversight  and  care. 


The  typical  university  library  at  the 
West  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
usable  stock.  It  is  primarily  a  working 
library  for  professors  and  students,  with 
a  fair  outfit  for  deepest  research.  The 
books  are  up-to-date.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  yearly  expenditure  is  for  cur- 
rent periodicals  of  the  first  order. 

And  the  books  are  used — in  fact,  very 
rapidly  used  up.  Nothing  surprises  an 
Eastern  college  man  in  a  Western  col- 
lege library  more  than  the  shabby  ap- 
pearance of  the  books.  This  offends  him 
till  he  learns  the  cause,  when  his  disgust 
turns  to  admiration.  The  sorry  look  of 
the  books  is  not  due  to  maltreatment ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  utmost  care  is  usual  in 
handling  them ;  but  they  are  read  with 
such  unrernitting  assiduity  by  student  af- 
ter student  that  no  amount  of  care  keeps 
them  presentable. 

Every  State  university  has  from  the 
first  cherished  ambition  to  be  a  university 
indeed  and  not  a  mere  college.  Perhaps 
this  has  in  some  cases  directed  effort  to 
investigation  and  to  graduate  teaching  at 
the  expense  of  college  work,  but  the  uni- 
versity ambition  has  in  the  main  wrought 
well.  Prompted  to  advanced  researches 
that  they  might  carry  along  classes  of 
graduate  students,  professors  have  en- 
riched all  their  teaching  down  to  the  most 
ordinary  elements.  Virile  college  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  kept  up  very  long  in  any 
other  way. 

Regrettably,  classical  letters  are  not 
popular  in  the  West.  The  remission  of 
Greek,  in  particular,  has  become  painfully 
common.  Few  high  schools  teach  it,  and 
college  classes  pursuing  it  are  small.  But 
for  the  denominational  colleges  of  the 
West,  which  deserve  the  utmost  credit 
for  encouraging  Greek,  the  situation  in 
this  respect  would  be  deplorable  indeed. 

Culture  studies  as  a  class  have  to  fight 
harder  at  the  West,  owing  to  the  terrific 
pressure  of  scientific  pursuits.  Few 
sophomores — and  who  can  blame  them ! 
— like  to  grind  at  Aristophanes  or  Titus 
Livy,  while  knowing  that  their  attain- 
ments as  surveyors,  machinists,  or  in  sci- 
entific farming  or  stock  breeding  will  as- 
sure every  one  of  them  a  thousand  a  year 
from  the  day  he  leaves  the  imiversity. 

Spite  of  surh  pressure  contra,  the  hu- 
manities win  devotees  year  by  year.  His- 
tory and  literature  have  already  come  to 
their  rights.    Courses  in  the  history  and 
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criticism  of  the  fine  arts  are  common  and 
numerously  attended.  Much  instruction 
is  given  in  the  practice  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture and  music.  Music  is  cultivated  in 
Western  Institutions  of  learning  much 
more  sedulously  than  in  those  of  the  East. 
I  recently  heard  **  The  Messiah "  ren- 
dered by  the  undergradute  amateurs  of  a 
prairie  university  with  a  perfection 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  pro- 
fessional musicians.  Such  a  perform- 
ance, I  think,  was  never  undertaken  by 
student  talent  in  any  Eastern  university. 

A  peculiarity  which  the  State  univer- 
sities do  not  share  with  any  of  their  great 
mates  East  is  co-education  proper,  the 
admission  of  women  on  the  same  terms 
as  men  to  all  departments  of  instruction 
without  exception.  No  limitation  of  this 
liberty  to  women  would  be  tolerated  or 
even  thought  of  by  any  State  university. 

At  each  of  three  quarter-centennial 
celebrations,  recently  held  by  as  many 
flourishing  State  universities  co-education 
received  praise  at  once  ample,  uncondi- 
tional and  spontaneous,  evoking  no  dis- 
sonant voice.  In  none  of  these  university 
circles,  apparently,  had  a  word  of  scandal 
arising  from  the  practice  of  co-education 
ever  been  heard.  Such  testimony  is  gen- 
eral. 

Nor  has  any  State  university  felt  the 
difficulty  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
opponents  of  co-education  dread,  which 
same,  it  is  understood,  led  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  to  substitute  for 
co-education  the  co-ordinate  education 
of  the  sexes — viz.,  morbid  repression 
and  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of 
men  students,  occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ence of  women  in  the  same  classes 
with  them.  The  State  universities  find, 
T  think,  that  women's  influence  works 
help  to  the  men  rather  than  hindrance. 
In  the  standard  portions  of  the  curricu- 
lum women  always  averafSfc,  according 
to  the  usual  class-room  tests,  to  rank 
higher  than  men.  They  work  more 
steadily  ;  they  have  superior  verbal  mem- 
ory ;  they  pass  better  exafninations.  All 
this  is  good  stimulus  to  the  men.  who, 
nuantitue,  average  t<>  Ik-  siirrr  than  the 
women  to  seize  and  remember  the  logical 
elements  in  what  they  learn,  and  to  re- 
main efficiently  studious  years  after 
gradnatif)n. 

There  ran  hr  no  doubt  that  the  grrat 
.State  nnivrniitirs  of  the  Weit  arc  hence- 


forth to  be  prominent  factors  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education.  Should  any  con- 
sider that  our  account  of  them  thus  far 
has  been  too  favorable,  what  follows  may 
serve  to  dress  the  balance. 

A  Western  professor,  besides  being 
nearly  always  overworked  and  under- 
paid, is  at  great  disadvantage  in  situa- 
tion, far  from  most  peers  laboring  in  his 
department.  Unlike  faculty  men  East, 
he  cannot  without  great  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  meet  co-laborers  in  dis- 
cussions or  conferences  or  in  formal  con- 
ventions. Here  is  a  serious  handicap. 
He  can  read,  and  he  does ;  but  books  and 
brochures  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
viva  voce  presentation  and  debate. 

All  higher  educational  work  West  suf- 
fers from  the  imperfect  home  and  school 
training  of  most  students.  Tho  not  un- 
known, those  cultivating  family  and 
neighborhood  influences  which,  in  many 
an  Eastern  community,  endow  youth  with 
the  essentials  of  culture  even  before  they 
enter  college,  are  as  yet  rather  rare  in  the 
great  West.  Happily,  this  local  dearth 
will  soon  pass. 

College  spirit  "  out  West  "  is  for  the 
present  seriously  weakened  by  the  fact — 
this  is  my  interpretation — that  most 
higher  education  throughout  the  section 
is  State-supported.  Free  tuition  for  all 
bachelorships  was  at  first  a  necessity  and 
has  wrought  incalculable  benefit  in  all 
the  newer  communities  of  our  country, 
but,  like  the  sunshine,  it  is  abused. 
Judged  by  the  Eastern  standard.  Western 
college  people  are  deficient  in  gratitude 
for  academic  privileges,  taking  these,  like 
their  common  school  education,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Alma  mater's  image  is 
thus  painfully  belittled  in  many  souls. 
College  spirit  lacks  flavor,  fervor  and 
depth.  If  the  nn joritv  of  our  graduates 
are  more  or  less  warinlv  loyal,  few  are 
passionately  so.     .Ml  this  will  change. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  said  Wt-bstt-r.     '  -.^  for 

Dartmouth  before  the  Suprtii.v  v  art  of 
his  country,  while  tears  stivul  in  rever- 
end judges'  eyes — "  it  it.  sir.  a  small  col- 
lege, but  th<  *'irvse  who  U>ve  it 

I.ove  like  '  I  sprr.ul  West,  (or 

it  is  due.  The  average  State  iintvertitv 
aInmmiH  is  nmre  «lerplv  ■  '   '     hit 

ahna  inatrr  th.m  anv  o"-  <*n 

to  Dartmouth  when  W  '^e 

words  in  1818. 
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Concerning    the   Mode   of   Evo- 
lution* 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  attitude 
of  writers  and  investigators  toward  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  Some  of  us  re- 
member the  fierce  opposition  of  a  certain 
class  of  men  who  could  not  accept  so  new 
and  revolutionary  a  theory;  the  doubt- 
ing hesitancy  of  others  who  found  so 
many  lions  in  the  way  that  they  feared 
to  follow  it ;  the  candid,  intelligent  adop- 
tion by  those  who  held  theory  and  hy- 
pothesis to  be  merely  the  present  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  at  our  command ;  and, 
finally,  the  exuberant  and  somewhat  fran- 
tic acceptance  of  the  new  doctrine  as  the 
final  and  complete  explanation  of  all 
things  by  still  another  type  of  writers. 
The  latter  may  be  likened  to  those  in  the 
parable  who  received  the  word  with  glad- 
ness "  because  they  had  no  deepness  of 
earth."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
a  likeness  to  each  of  the  other  charac- 
ters, but  the  reader  can  easily  do  this  for 
himself.  It  is  fortunate  that  there  are 
always  some  "  that  heareth  the  word, 
and  understandeth  it,"  for  in  them  ''  it 
beareth  fruit  and  bringeth  forth  some  a 
hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty." 
It  is  through  the  latter  that  progress  is 
made,  for  these  are  the  only  ones  who 
bear  fruit  of  any  kind.  Those  who 
fiercely  opposed  have  disappeared ;  those 
who  feared  and  hesitated  are  no  longer 
with  us.  The  joyous  and  excitable  souls 
who  were  such  zealous  evolutionists  have 
long  since  found  other  and  later  theories 
with  which  to  entertain  themselves  and 
amuse  their  friends. 

Professor  Morgan's  book  is  at  once  in- 
teresting and  suggestive.  He  first  states 
the  problem  of  adaptation,  illustrating 
the  kinds  of  arjaptation  by  examples 
taken  from  various  plants  and  animals. 
As  to  the  theory,  he  distinctly  gives  his 
arlfiff^nro  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
chapter  where  he  says  that  "  the  plant  or 

•  RvoMrrros  and  Adaptation.  Ity  Thomns  Hunt 
Morfjan.  J'h.f).  New  York:  The  Macmlllan  Com- 
pany.    $3  00, 


the  animal  is  so  constructed  that  it  is 
suited  to  a  particular  set  of  physical  con- 
ditions," and  ''  it  may  so  respond  to  a 
change  in  the  outer  world  that  it  further 
adjusts  itself  to  changing  conditions." 
Yet  he  is  very  critical  when  he  comes  to 
particular  cases,  as  is  indeed  quite  proper, 
for  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is 
much  danger  here  of  being  too  believing. 
In  a  similar  spirit  the  professor  ex- 
amines the  general  theory  of  evolution. 
In  order  to  avoid  confusion  he  uses  the 
term  "  transmutation  "  instead  of  "  de- 
scent," the  former  including  the  idea  of 
modification,  which  the  latter  does  not. 
That  the  full  meaning  of  the  theory  of 
transmutation  is  grasped  by  him  is  shown 
by  his  attitude  toward  taxonomy,  regard- 
ing which  he  says : 

"  We  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  individual  is  the  only  reality  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  into  species,  genera,  families, 
etc.,  is  only  a  scheme  invented  by  man  for  pur- 
poses of  classification.  Thus,  there  is  no  such 
thinfg  in  nature  as  a  species,  except^  as  a  con- 
cept of  a  group  of  forms  more  or  less  alike. 
In  nature  there  are  no  genera,  families,  or- 
ders, etc.  These  are  inventions  of  man  for 
purposes  of  classification." 

Two  chapters  are  given  to  a  critical 
examination  of  Darwin's  theories  of  arti- 
ficial and  natural  selection,  and  a  third 
to  the  theory  of  sexual  selection.  These 
theories  are  set  forth  with  much  candor 
and  fairness  by  the  free  use  of  quotations, 
and  along  with  these  the  author  keeps  up 
a  lively  running  fire  of  comment  and 
criticism,  which  often  negatives  the  force 
of  Darwin's  argument.  Professor  Mor- 
gan's criticisms  are  especially  destructive 
in  regard  to  the  theory  of  sexual  selec- 
tion, and  he  closes  the  chapter  with  these 
words :  "  In  the  light  of  many  difficul- 
ties that  the  theory  of  sexual  selection 
meets  with,  I  think  we  shall  be  justified 
in  rejecting  it  as  an  explanation  of  the 
secondary  sexual  differences  amongst 
animals."  But  he  says  further,  "Other 
attempts  to  explain  these  differences  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful." 
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In  the  chapter  on  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characters  one  finds  a  concise 
statement  of  Lamarck's  theory  that  ac- 
quired characters  are  transmitted  from 
parent  to  offspring,  and  with  it  such  a 
keen  criticism  that  we  are  prepared  for 
the  author's  verdict  of  "  not  proven,"  ac- 
companied with  the  suggestion  that  it 
may  be  "  unnecessary  and  even  improb- 
able." A  little  later  Mendel's  law  and 
the  mutation  theory  of  De  Vries  are  sym- 
pathetically stated,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
here  that  the  author  has  a  bias  in  favor 
of  these  new  views.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  read  short  and  clear  statements  of 
these  theories  can  find  them  in  this  book. 
Protective  coloration  (mimicry),  sexual 
dimorphism,  secondary  sexual  organs,  in- 
crease of  organs  through  use  and  decrease 
through  disuse,  reactions  of  organisms  to 
poisons,  and  regeneration,  are  all  dis- 
cussed, with  the  general  result  of  dis- 
agreement with  Darwin's  views  as  to  the 
origin  of  such  adaptations  and  agreement 
with  the  theory  of  mutation. 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  shown  a 
great  dislike  for  any  theory  which  in- 
volves gradual  changes,  and  a  similar  dis- 
like for  one  involving  selection.  The 
author  carries  this  so  far  as  to  attempt 
to  minimize  the  results  of  artificial  selec- 
tion as  practiced  by  breeders.  The  read- 
er must  not  forget  this  very  marked  bias 
of  the  author  or  he  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  variation,"  the  *'  struggle 
for  existence,"  "  natural  selection  "  and 
the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  "  have  disap- 
peared from  the  field  of  scientific  biology, 
and  that  fortuitous  "  mutations "  mav 
account  for  all  of  progress  that  we  see  in 
plants  and  animals.  Such  a  conclusion, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  yet  warranted. 

War  and  Neutrality    iii  the   Far 
East 

We  commend  this  little  book*  to  those 
whose  interest  has  bt-en  sufficiently 
aroiisrd  through  the  startling  details  oi 
the  titanic  struggle  between  Russia  and 
japan  to  infjuire  info  i' 

port  and  some  of  ''^   '•     .. ;. » ..,.^ 

ifiternational  law 

Mr    Lawrriicr  has  done  wisely  for  the 

•  Waii  I  irt    IN    TUB    Kah    I'lAur        lly 

T     J.     I"  i.    I.I.  h.        New     York        'I  h« 


benefit  of  such  inquirers  in  assembling 
in  book  form  the  substance  of  his  four 
lectures,  recently  deHvered  at  Cambridge 
University. 

Mr.  Lawrence  brings  out  clearly  the 
diplomatic  means  employed  by  which 
Japan  at  the  behest  of  Russia,  momen- 
tarily supported  by  France  and  Ger- 
many, retroceded  to  China  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula — the  apex  of  which  is  Port 
Arthur.  Japan,  by  this  act,  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  having  secured 
to  the  Hermit  Kingdom  its  independence 
from  China,  her  object  in  going  to  war 
at  all  with  China  had  been  fulfilled. 

Nor  did  Japan,  through  her  virtuous 
retirement  from  off  the  mainland  of 
China,  show  any  undue  resentment  over 
the  fact  that  China  leased  to  Russia,  for 
the  purpose  of  according  to  Russia  an 
ice-free  outlet  on  the  Pacific  to  her  trans- 
Siberian  railway  system,  Port  Arthur. 
Ta-Lien-Wan,  and  a  substantial  slice  of 
territory  to  the  north. 

It  was  only  when  Russia  evinced  the 
disposition  not  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
but  to  mix  by  intrique  in  the  affairs  of 
Manchuria  and  in  the  affairs  of  Korea  in 
an  aggressive  way,  that  Japan  stood  pat. 
so  to  speak,  on  the  principle  that  Rus- 
sia's sway  in  Manchuria  was  to  be  re- 
stricted, and  that  Korean  independence 
(for  which  Japan  stood  >r)  was  to 

be   respected.     In  the  1      :     :ice  of  her 
firm  stand  on  these  two  points  the  Jap- 
anese Government  finally  broke  off  dip!  ^ 
matic  intercourse  with  St.  iVtersb"".-  ' 
expressly    stating    that    "The    li 
Government    reserve   to   themselves   the 
right  to  take  such  indep      '  tion  as 

thcv   may  tleem  best  tu   -    : ate  and 

defend  their  menaced  position,  as  well  as 
to  protect  their  established  rights  ami 
legitimate  interests." 

i'his  note — the  precursor  of  the  immi- 
nence of  war — was  transmitted  on  the  6th 
of    IVbruary.      Two  davs   later    J 
torpedo  boats  ilashed  into  the  hai:    .   .  ; 
lV)rt    Arthur,    wrought    terrible    hav»v 
and  the  overt  act  of  war  was  i-< 
mated.      By   j'         j   these   fav' 
before     the     1  .    .Mr.    I -aw 

iiovet  forever  the  •tn.'ina  which  Kussu 


•■. , ,  .iJ.. , 


wat 

Ab  an  .t  tii^nal  la«% 

Mr.  Ijiwrriivt-  Mi«<»  >  iul!'^rit  to  be  a  jiMl 
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recorder  of  the  phases  of  this  conflict,  was  later  adopted  into  France  by  a  Httle 
pointing  out  their  import  as  they  have  group  of  writers  called  the  Pleiade.  Mr. 
affected  some  of  the  mooted  and  still  un-  Lee,  however,  wishes  to  show  more  ex- 
settled  questions  of  the  comity  of  na-  actly  that  the  English  variety  is  not  mere- 
tions.  His  treatment  of  the  rights  of  ly  inspired  by  the  foreign,  but  is  actually 
belligerents  as  well  as  of  neutrals  with  imitated  or  even  literally  copied,  some- 
respect  to  contraband  of  war  is  happy,  times  line  for  line,  from  the  French.  As 
and  is  in  accord  with  the  views  that  ob-  to  the  main  conclusion,  he  succeeds  on  the 
tain  in  Washington  and  at  the  Court  of  whole  in  making  out  his  case.  It  is  im- 
St.  James  in  regard  to  the  recent  action  possible  to  doubt,  after  a  consideration  of 
of  Russia's  volunteer  fleet  in  the  Red  his  evidence  and  a  comparison  of  his 
Sea  and  her  Vladivostok  flying  squadron  quotations,  that  the  Elizabethan  sonnet 
in  molesting  neutral  shipping.  -  is  an  adaptation  of  an  adaptation — a 
These  and  other  questions,  such  as  the  thing  at  second  or  third  hand.  Not  only 
position  in  international  law  of  Korea  is  the  idea  of  the  art  itself,  but  the  details 
and  Manchuria,  are  ably  treated.  Altho  of  its  execution,  its  motives,  imagery, 
conclusions  show  that  Japan  in  the  main  conceits,  are  lifted  bodily  from  Ronsard 
has  acted  more  strictly  in  accordance  and  Desportes  and  other  Frenchmen, 
with  the  best  traditions  of  international  with  an  occasional  look  askance  at  the 
law  than  has  Russia,  yet  we  feel  that  Italians.  And  with  this  judgment  the 
these  conclusions  are  just,  unbiased,  and  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  son- 
arrived  at  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  nets  themselves  agrees.  They  bear  many 
of  his  subject.  And  in  these  conclusions  of  the  marks  of  a  clumsy  translation  of 
the  reader  finds  himself  unconsciously  an  unfamiliar  stuff.  They  are  awkward, 
concurring.  stiff,  roundabout,  lifeless,  and  sometimes 

•^  well  nigh  unintelligible  without  reference 

T7r      k   ^v.         Q  ^^  *^^  original.     They  are,  in  short,  a 

rLllzabetnan   oonnetry  convention  endlessly  repeated,  endlessly 

These  recent  volumes  *  of  the  reissue  attenuated, 
of  Arber's  "  English  Garner  "  form  a  But  in  his  pursuit  of  his  main  thesis 
very  convenient,  tho  not  the  sole  accessi-  there  is  a  point  or  two  which  Mr.  Lee 
ble,  source  for  the  study  of  the  most  im-  ^as  overlooked.  To  the  esthetic  aspect 
portant  Elizabethan  love  sonnets.  The  o^  the  phenomenon  he  is  rather  blind, 
value  of  the  book  is  slightly  impaired  by  He  neglects,  for  instance,  to  give  Spen- 
defective  editing.  The  text  is  Arber's,  ser's  ''Amoretti  "  due  credit  for  their 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  new  matter,  craftsmanship,  for  their  advanced  under- 
which  brings  the  total  number  of  se-  standing  of  the  technical  and  musical 
quences  up  to  fifteen,  including  work  of  elements  of  verse.  And  he  does  not 
Sidney's,  Spencer's,  Lodge's,  Drayton's  "otice  either  that  the  Elizabethans,  for 
and  the  like.  But  the  spelling  is  much  as  ^^'^  their  subserviency,  succeeded  in  modi- 
it  happens,  now  ancient,  now  modern,  ^y^^R  their  models  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
and  the  punctuation  is  something  un-  ^ive  an  entirely  different  effect  to  the 
speakable.  No  one  seems  to  have  gone  thought,  and  in  getting  a  Httle  something 
to  the  trouble  of  identifying  Constable's  ^^  themselves  into  their  work  in  spite  of 
contributions  to  the  "  Diana  "—at  least  conventionality  and  tradition.  So  Sid- 
there  is  no  indication  of  them— or  even  "^y  is  always  Sidney  and  not  to  be  con- 
of  seeing  that  the  syllabic  kd's  were  uni-  bounded  with  Daniel,  Spenser,  or  Lodge, 
formly  marked.  But,  as  tho  in  com-  I"  other  words,  there  is  something  there 
pensation  of  these  shortcomings,  Mr.  Lee  besides  the  conventions,  and  it  is  this 
has  furnished  an  introduction  of  consid-  Precious  personal  flavor  which  Mr.  Lee 
crablc  importance  and  interest.  misses— possibly  because  he   declines  to 

Everybody  knows  in  a  general  way  take  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  prod- 
that  the  fashion  of  the  Elizabethan  sonnet  ^'^t.  He  fails  to  observe  that  these  son- 
is  derivative;  it  originated  in  Italv,  to  all  netcers  were  trying  to  produce  the  very 
intents  and  purposes  with  Petrarch,  and  ^^^'"P:  ^""g  scolds  them  for  producing— an 

"  intellectual  "  poetry,  like  that  of  Donne 

•  Kr.'zAMieTirAN    Sonnrth      With   an   introduc-  and  r:owlev,  of  whom  they  were  in  real- 

tion  hy  Hidnv.y   t.r.v.      2    voli.      New    York:    E.    P.  -^     ^,  ,'  a      i  •      xi  •  i. 

Dutton  A  Co.    12.60.  ity  the  prcdcccssors.    And  in  this  way  he 
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loses  one  of  the  most  significant  historical 
relations  of  his  subject,  and  having  no 
particular  relish  for  the  dainty  himself, 
leaves  its  appreciation,  as  appreciation, 
just  about  where  he  found  it. 

Vergilius 

The  scene  of  this  story  *  is  laid  first 
at  Rome,  later  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  in  the  last  chapter  before  the 
star  haloed  manger  at  Bethlehem,  while 
all  the  angels  in  heaven  sing  with  orches- 
tral effect  of  the  new  born  King  of  the 
Jews.  A  more  fortunate  selection  of  an 
historical  situation  could  scarcely  have 
been  made.  Rome  was  dying  of  wanton- 
ness ;  her  splendor  was  only  exceeded  by 
her  poverty  and  degradation.  The  pa- 
tricians, from  which  class  the  author  se- 
lects the  hero  and  heroine,  had  perfected 
their  type  in  an  unexampled  refinement 
of  vice  and  cruelty, — and,  giving  curious 
significance  to  the  whole,  Augustus 
Caesar  and  Herod  the  Great  stared  at  one 
another  from  the  two  wings  of  the  world, 
while  Mary  the  Mother  of  Jesus  hid  with 
her  precious  burden  in  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem. 

With  these  dramatic  advantages,  and 
"  the  fullness  of  time  "  in  his  favor,  Mr. 
Bacheller  should  have  written  a  greater 
book  than  "  Quo  Vadis."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  by  no  means  equaled  his 
former  successes.  There  is  a  distinction 
which  few  novelists  recognize  between 
writing  about  the  past  and  making  the 
past  speak  for  herself.  Her  ghosts  are 
laid  "  in  the  dust  of  centuries  dark  and 
deep."  And  either  the  modern  mind  has 
developed  out  of  psychic  sympathy  with 
the  cruel,  heroic  temperament  character- 
istic of  the  pagans,  or  we  have  lost  the 
sense  of  its  reality.  For,  only  at  rare 
intervals,  when  some  man  is  born  among 
us  with  a  laurel-crowned,  goat-legged 
genius,  like  that  of  Prof.  Charles  Kelsy 
Gaines,  do  we  get  a  vital  interpretation 
of  pagan  life.  As  such  Very^iUns*  is  a 
failure, — the  more  noticeable  Ixxausc  the 
author  has  .selecte<l  the  climaK  of  the 
whole  era,  an  event  made  potential 
through  prophesies,  and  startlirudv  con- 
firnied  by  historv,  and  he  has  r  I  it 

to  a  sort   of  (iJitnanie   idea.    ..  u   M..,l^Iv 
*  VaauiLiDN.      Hu  In  Inu  llurhvltr,        \ .  ^    N   ..  k 
ilnrit-r   llro«      ||  no. 


illustrated,  but  never  effectively  demon- 
strated. 

The  author  has  not  made  convincing 
his  thesis  that  human  love  is  the  doorway 
for  divine  love,  as  illustrated  by  the  char- 
acters he  chose.  Arria  was  not  a  woman 
to  excite  a  pure  love.  She  was  sensual, 
and  deliberately  so.  She  had  not  a  single 
quality  which  her  lover  found  in  her. 
And  her  lover  would  not  have  found 
them  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  forced 
to  by  the  author.  Arria's  mother  was 
bad  and  the  daughter  had  the  same  in- 
stincts highly  developed,  or  she  would 
not  have  danced  before  men  in  the  thin 
tunic.  She  planned  elaborately  on  ever> 
occasion  to  appeal  to  the  beast  in  her 
lover.  That  is  why  it  is  an  artistic  sacri- 
lege for  Bacheller  to  compare  her  to 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

The  way  Vergilius  rims  from  the  room 
with  his  hands  before  his  face  to  escape 
the  vision  of  the  seductions  of  Salome  is 
not  dramatic,  but  ridiculous.  And  when 
he  gets  home,  panting,  breathless  with 
his  effort  of  moral  resistance,  he  talks  to 
his  henchman,  David,  about  it  more  like 
a  Sunday  School  scholar  than  a  Roman 
pagan.  The  character  sketch  of  Herod 
is  not  bad,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  represent 
Augustus  Caesar  as  a  sort  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  There  are  some  good  scenes 
and  artistic  touches  in  the  book,  but  the 
numerous  admirers  of  '*  Darrell  of  the 
Blessed  Isles  "  will  be  disappointed  in  it. 

ji 

Poems  of  John  Cleveland.  Kditcd  bv  John 
M.  Bcrdan  New  York:  The  (iratton 
i'resii.     5i-5o 

**  This  is  John  Clev -^  •••  '  »^'-  • '■••  >us 
Cantab  scholar,"  so  i  illy 

describes  him;  "Royalist  J utige- Advo- 
cate and  son  of  the  Muses,  who  had 
gone  through  «!rvtt»  .ditions  in  tho6r 
times  (of  the  *  h  and  there- 

abouts), far  ti 
mortals,-   and  u  v  ^  u-i  ; 
edition,  that  we  hear  of.' 
arship,  however,  has  a  little  all*  ar- 

lyle's   si  '      '     '  '  for      * 

land."   •'  . . :u>pe,   *   

nir«(   a  in   the   history  of 

1  "so  that  wr  niav  reckon 
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■editions  from  1647  to  1699,  rejecting 
those  pieces  whose  authenticity  is  doubt- 
ful and  malcing  a  fair  test  of  the  others ; 
he  has  provided  an  introduction  from  an 
investigation  of  the  materials  for  Cleve- 
land's Hfe,  and  he  has  furnished  the  sat- 
ires and  political  poems  with  the  neces- 
sary historical  data,  to  say  nothing  of 
annotating  the  work  generally.  His  in- 
troduction does,  perhaps,  show  some  lack 
of  perspective  from  an  exclusive  prepos- 
session with  his  subject,  and  he  has  re- 
trenched a  little  radically,  it  may  be,  two 
or  three  things  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  to  regard  as  Cleveland's, 
such  as  ''  The  Sad  Suit  in  a  Petitionary 
Poem  by  a  Poor  Scholar  to  his  Patron," 
and  "  The  Cavalier  in  Memory  of  his 
Old  Suit."  But  from  this  sort  of  bias  it 
is  very  difficult  for  an  editor  to  free  him- 
self ;  while  as  for  the  evidence  for  and 
against  the  authenticity  of  this  old  and 
doubtful  work,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
agree  upon  it. 

Portraits  of  the  Sixties.     By  Justin  McCarthy. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Brothers.     $2.00. 

The  genial  historian  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  of  the  Four  Georges  is 
in  many  respects  at  his  best  in  character 
sketches  of  his  contemporaries.  He  has 
a  genius  for  forming  and  retaining 
friendships,  and,  apart  from  that,  is  quick 
to  give  precedence  to  the  attractive  side 
of  every  personality  he  has  met,  some- 
times to  the  extent  of  softening  the  ton- 
ic quality  of  criticism  by  a  too  kindly 
humor.  He  has  often  gone  so  far  in  this 
direction  that  the  worth  of  his  estimates 
has  been  impaired.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  give  instances  ;  but  the  reader  will 
very  soon  recognize  the  ground  of  our 
objection  when  he  notes  the  large  number 
of  people  who  are  described  as  among 
**  the  most  attractive,  forceful  and  bril- 
liant personalities  I  have  known."  In 
this  way  Mr.  McCarthy  sometimes  loses 
his  critical  faculty  in  his  good  nature; 
but  we  must  confess  wt  y)rcfer  this  atti- 
tude in  some  respects  to  the  mordant 
sarcasm  which,  even  when  it  justly  rjis- 
counts  a  too  generous  estimate,  leaves  us 
with  a  despondent  view  of  human  nature. 
After  all,  is  not  Mr.  McCarthy  telling 
ns  about  many  of  his  early  friends,  and 
floes  not  thr-  reminisrcnt  character  of  his 
book  prepare  us  for  a  prc[)ondcrance  of 


the  good  things  which  were  easier  to  re- 
member ?  With  this  reservation  it  is  less 
difficult  to  make  allowance  for  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  serious  fault.  The 
"  Portraits  of  the  Sixties "  are,  of 
course,  mostly  those  of  the  eminent  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  whom  the  author 
began  to  know  or  to  observe  when  he 
was  a  young  journalist  in  London.  It  is 
easy  to  agree  with  him  when  he  contends 
that  no  such  brilliant  galaxy  of  stars  in 
statesmanship,  literature,  science  or  art 
has  since  appeared  in  Great  Britain. 
Most  of  the  characters  described  had 
given  full  proof  of  their  powers  in  the 
sixties,  tho  some,  such  as  Gladstone, 
Bright,  Ruskin  and  Tennyson,  were  to 
accomplish  an  illustrious  performance 
afterward.  JDne  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  book  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween men  who  represented  a  vanishing 
order  and  those  who  represented  a  new 
one ;  for  example,  the  contrast  between  the 
career  and  work  of  Richard  Owen,  the 
last  great  champion  of  the  "  orthodox  " 
school  in  science,  and  the  incoming  revo- 
lutionary personalities  of  Darwin,  Spen- 
cer and  Huxley.  How  interesting,  too, 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  Dickens  and  Carlyle 
when  they  were  at  the  bight  of  their 
fame,  a  fresh,  vitalizing  influence  that 
was  felt  then  as  it  has  not  been  felt  since. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  particularize  in  a 
list  so  long  and  varied.  Mr.  McCarthv 
seems  to  have  known,  seen  or  inter- 
viewed almost  everybody  who  was  worth 
seeing  or  knowing. 

The  Romance  of  Piscator.    By  H.  W.  Lanier 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    ;f;i.25. 

Mr.  Henry  Wysham  Lanier  has  writ- 
ten a  book  full  of  the  light,  color  and 
breath  of  the  springtime,  when  a  young 
man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  love  and  to 
— fishing.  In  this  romance  Piscator  is 
lured  hither  and  thither,  led  alternately 
by  the  song  of  the  reel  and  the  twang  of 
the  heart-string.  Away  down  in  Vir- 
ginia a  barefoot  boy,  who  has  been  con- 
tent to  catch  eels,  mud-cats  and  minnows, 
sees  an  old  black  "  uncle  "  yank  up  a  fish 
longer  than  all  the  strings  of  finny  fel- 
lows that  he  has  ever  hmig  to  a  hickory 
withe.  The  sight  of  that  long  fish  made 
an  ambitious  angler  of  the  boy.  Years 
later,  on  a  night  by  (he  Big  Falls  when 
\hv  swamp  sparrow  fluted  his  reedy  even- 
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song,  when  the  moonhght  lay  on  the 
stream  and  the  salmon  leaped  to  the  gray 
hackle,  Piscator  saw  from  his  boat  the 
Peri  in  her  boat,  and  again  he  had  met 
his  destiny.  The  Peri  had  a  marvelous 
way  of  drifting  from  good  waters  to  bet- 
ter streams,  never  leaving  an  address,  nor 
so  much  as  a  bent  twig  to  show  the  way 
her  errant  fancy  or  her  "Angle-maniac  " 
father's  fishing  fever  had  borne  her.  Fol- 
lowing her  to  Mount  Desert,  Piscator 
had  there  a  piece  of  fisherman's  luck 
(who  ever  before  heard  of  a  stolen  kiss 
called  by  that  name?)  which  made  the 
Peri  shyer  than  before  of  leaving  ad- 
dresses or  broken  twigs.  Yet  Piscator, 
with  never  a  clue,  began  a  pursuit  which 
led  him  to  Bangor,  to  Montreal,  back  to 
Maine  (paying  double  duty  on  his  tinned 
woodcock,  a  peace-ofiFering  to  the  Peri), 
to  Meddyhemps,  to  Pocomoonshine,  to 
Tomah,  to  Paskahegon,  to  Lake  Pe- 
quaunemenapsakasassanagnog.  After  a 
summer-long  chase  Piscator  came  upon 
her,  the  Peri,  on  the  shores  of  Little 
Basin.  Then  follows  a  happy  winter  in 
the  city,  ending  in  a  lovers'  quarrel. 
Then  the  tables  are  turned.  The  Peri, 
who  must  yield  the  palm  to  Piscator  as 
being  the  better  fisher  of  the  two,  has 
proved  herself  the  better  hunter,  for  her 
first  journey  brought  her  into  a  stone's 
throw  of  Piscator's  camp  beside  the  fir- 
bordered  streams  of  Newfoundland. 
Back  to  civilization  and  wedding  bells. 

Maria  Edgeworth.  By  the  Hon.  Emily  Law- 
less. [English  Men  of  Letters.]  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Co.     75  cents 

It  is  impossible  to  say  very  much  for 
this  book  of  Miss  Lawless*.  To  be  sure, 
the  subject  is  not  a  particularly  goo<l  one  ; 
Maria  Edgeworth  has  not  very  much  life, 
after  all,  to  write  about,  aitho  her  story 
does  not  lack  the  interest  of  character 
altogether.  She  herself  is  a  gentle,  pre- 
possessing apparition  ;  her  docility  to  lier 
many  successive  stepmothers,  her  affec- 
tion for  lier  crowded  family,  her  sul>- 
missivt'  regard  for  lu-r  father,  make  her 
a  plea.sant  and  traii(|uillizing  object  of 
rontcin[)latinn.  And  lum,  in  rspecial. 
that  oft  married  man.  her  father,  pa 
tiiarch  and  moral  philnsophcr,  author 
of  iievrnteen  children  and  a  **  IVactical 
fOliiratinn."      inrjocruilv      vain,      n         ' 

srif  s.itisfird,   liriirv<  ilrnf  l\    d«s|...ti( 


Miss  Lawless  hits  off  very  amusingly  at 
the  same  time  that  she  never  ceases  to 
relief  and  deplore  his  influence  upon  his 
clever  daughter.  It  is  a  Httle  difficult  to 
understand  the  enthusiasm  of  "  the 
Great  Maria's  thoroughgoing  admir- 
ers, of  whom  the  writer  is  evidently 
one.  "  The  Absentee  "  is,  indeed,  a  rather 
pretty,  a  rather  "  nice  "  little  story ;  *'  Be- 
linda," which  Miss  Lawless  relatively 
underrates,  and  which  is  after  all  her 
chief,  tho  not  her  raciest,  piece  of  fiction, 
has  its  points — as  her  biographer  justly 
says,  she  is  always  sprightly.  But  she 
was  on  the  whole  so  little  of  a  con- 
structive craftswoman,  so  little  of  an 
*'  artist,"  that  even  in  "  Castle  Rackrent," 
which  is  in  its  kind  an  admirable  enter- 
tainment, there  is,  in  spite  of  the  quali- 
ties, a  constant  sense  of  deficiency.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  little  mys- 
tery of  cult  does  not  become,  as  it  should, 
much  clearer  for  reading  Miss  Lawless. 
While  of  Maria  Edgeworth' s  historico- 
literary  significance,  her  affinities  and 
affiliations,  which  it  would  be  an  in- 
teresting study  to  determine,  there  is 
Uttle  or  nothing  said  which  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Views  About  Hamlet  and  Other  Essajs 
By  Albert  H.  Tolman  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
Riverside  Press      51.50. 

The  volume  of  Essays  by  Professor 
Tolman,  of  the  L^niversity  of  Chicago, 
which  Houghton.  Mifflin  and  Co.  have 
recently  issued  under  the  title  The  yww3 
of  flamlet  and  Other  Essays,  brings  to- 
gether material  already  publi>hed  in 
separate  form — chietly  in  periodicals^ 
and  may  l>e  taken  to  represent  the  whole 
of  the  author's  mature  literary  output, 
except  such  as  is  of  too  fragmentary  or 
severely  technical  a  nature  to  be  d. 

Its  range  of  subjects  is  wide  and  ,.:         » 
ing.      Naturally    there    can    be    iv 
fresh  in  a  book  consisting  merely  oi  re- 
l>rints,  and,  indeed,  a   •  • 

iiardly  escape  the  cluu^  

judged  without  reference  to  their  own 

chror  is  es' 

the   di->v  11-.-... -ii   .'i     The   Si.i*    »'i     \ 

Saxon    rt)rtry.  altho  it  had    of  * 

a    tiefinite    vaUie    lr^  i^o* 
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wisdom  of  making  the  collection  com- 
plete is  obvious.  Moreover,  Mr.  Tolman 
shows  an  unusual  ability  to  present  the 
problems  of  technical  scholarship  in  a 
simple  and  popular  way.  Himself  one  of 
the  most  painstaking  of  students,  he 
writes  with  the  closest  attention  to  the 
details  of  his  matter  and  yet  infuses  into 
his  style  a  lightness  of  touch  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  abandon  that  give  the  readers 
distinct  esthetic  gratification.  This  is 
most  strongly  felt  in  the  earlier  Studies 
in  Macbeth  and  the  essays  entitled  The 
Author's  Comment  in  Vanity  Fair, 
The  Symbolic  Value  of  English  Sounds 
and  Lanier's  Science  of  English 
Verse.  From  the  scholar's  point  of 
view  the  essay  on  Love's  Labor  Won 
is  the  most  valuable  of  the  group,  being 
also  the  most  recent.  The  fact  that  at 
the  last  it  ventures  no  definite  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  identity  of  the  much  dis- 
puted Shakespearean  play  is  a  proof 
rather  of  the  critic's  caution  than  of  his 
lack  of  personal  conviction.  The  book 
is  well  worth  reading  for  both  matter 
and  style,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  con- 
venient reference  book  for  various  lit- 
erary question  which  it  discusses. 

Avril.    By  H.  Belloc.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.     I2.00. 

Under  this  pretty  title  Mr.  Belloc  has 
made  a  selection  from  six  of  the  poets 
of  the  French  renaissance — Charles  of 
Orleans,  Villon,  Marot,  Rensard,  Du 
Bellay  and  Malherbe.  Each  writer  is 
preceded  by  a  short  introduction  on  his 
genius  and  poetry,  and  each  piece  is  pro- 
vided with  a  few  comments  and  an  ap- 
propriate title  in  English.  The  little  in- 
troductory essays  are  rather  well  done 
in  their  kind.  They  are  light,  with  a 
lingering  sort  of  touch,  just  a  little 
whimsical,  pervaded  by  a  gentle  melan- 
choly, a  tender  regret  for  the  fleeting- 
ness of  time  and  the  irrecoverable  past. 
Perhaps,  to  venture  an  offhand  criticism, 
they  are  rather  too  exclusively  apprecia- 
tive, as  the  phrase  goes,  to  restore  these 
old  poets  to  their  own  according  tf)  the 
purpose  avowed  in  the  Dedication.  lUit, 
then,  in  such  a  book  as  this,  so  attractive 
in  itself  and  with  the  perfume  of  these 
delicate  (>](]  flowers  haunting  between  its 
leaves,  the  reader  is  lonth  to  look  for 
anything  but  an  nnalloycfl  j)leasure. 


Pebbles 

"  Homer,  you  know,  represented  some  of 
the  gods  as  fighting  for  the  Greeks  and  some 
for  the  Trojans."  "Yes.  I  guess  that  must 
have  been  the  first  allusion  to  the  mills  of  the 
gods." — Puck. 

....Hicks:  "How  do  you  happen  to  be  go- 
ing fishing  on  Friday?  I  thought  you  believed 
Friday  was  an  unlucky  day."  Wicks:  "  Well,  I 
always  have.  But  it  occurred  to  me  this  morn- 
ing that  perhaps  it  would  be  unlucky  for  the 
fish." — Somerville-  Journal. 

. . . ."  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  an  Arapa- 
hoe (Okla.)  lawyer,  "what  kind  of  swearing 
has  been  done  in  this  case?  Here  we  have  a 
physician,  a  man  who  from  his  high  calling 
should  scorn  to  tell  an  untruth.  But  what  did 
he  testify,  gentlemen?  I  put  the  question  be- 
fore him  plainly,  *  Where  was  he  stabbed  ? ' 
Unblushingly,  his  features  as  cool  and  placid  as 
marble,  he  replied  that  he  was  stabbed  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  the  left  of  the  medial  line  and  an 
inch  above  the  umbilicus.  And  yet,  gentlemen, 
we  have  proved  by  three  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses that  he  was  stabbed  just  below  the  rail- 
road station." — Law  Journal. 

. ..  .The  Curse  of  Money. — Patrick  A.  Col- 
lins, Mayor  of  Boston,  tells  a  story  of  a  negro 
who  was  arrested  for  stealing.  He  had  been 
caught  helping  himself  to  the  contents  of  the 
cash  drawer  in  the  store  of  a  Mr.  Appleton. 
The  magistrate  before  whom  the  negro  was 
brought  knew  him,  and  was  much  surprised  to 
learn  the  charge  against  the  prisoner.  Looking 
at  the  negro  earnestly,  he  said :  "  Sam,  I'm  sorry 
to  see  you  here.  Didn't  you  know  that  no  good 
could  come  from  stolen  money?  There's  a 
curse  on  it."  "  Well,  jedge,"  replied  the  pris- 
oner, "  I  didn't  know  Mistah  Appleton  stole 
dat  money.  I  couldn't  tell  dat  by  jest  lookin' 
at  it." — Texas  Siftings. 

. . .  .Practical  Arithmetic. — A  teacher  in  an 
uptown  school  received  the  following  from  a 
complaining  parent  a  few  days  a  go :  "  Sir — 
Will  you  please  for  the  future  give  my  boy 
sum  eesier  somes  to  do  at  nites.  This  is  what 
he  brought  home  to  or  three  nites  ago.  If  fort 
gallins  of  here  will  fill  thirty-to  pint  bottles, 
how  many  pint  and  half  bottles  will  9  gallins 
fill  ?  Well,  we  tried,  and  could  make  nothing 
of  it  all  all ;  and  my  boy  cried  and  sed  he 
wouldn't  go  back  without  doing  it.  So  I  had 
to  go  an'  buy  a  9  gallin  keg  of  here,  which  I 
could  ill  afford  to  do,  and  then  we  went  and 
borrowed  a  lot  of  wine  and  brandy  bottles, 
besides  a  few  we  had  by  us.  Well,  we  emptied 
the  keg  into  the  bottles,  and  there  wcr  19  and 
my  boy  put  that  down  for  and  answer.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  rite  or  not  as  we  spilt  some 
in  (loin^  it.  P.  S. — Please  let  the  next  one  be 
in  water,  as  I  am  not  able  to  buy  any  more 
here." — Topeka  Herald. 


Editorials 


A  World's   Political   Union 

It  must  not  be  disregarded,  slighted, 
disdained,  as  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
tlie  action  of  the  InterparHamentary 
Union,  in  its  conference  in  St.  Louis  last 
week,  when  it  voted  to  ask  President 
Roosevelt  to  invite  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  to  an  International  Conference 
which  shall  inaugurate  an  International 
Congress  of  the  world.  It  is  a  great  idea 
and  it  will  not  blow  away  in  smoke. 

Our  readers  know — for  we  have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  matter — what  a 
great  part  the  United  States  had  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  Conference  of  The 
Hague,  summoned  by  the  young  Czar  of 
Russia.  The  greatest  work  of  that  Con- 
ference was  the  establishment  of  the 
Court  of  The  Hague,  a  permanent  inter- 
national tribunal,  to  which  the  nations 
':an  go,  and  have  begun  to  go,  to  settle 
their  disputes.  It  was  the  first  step  for 
the  establishment  of  one  united  govern- 
ment for  the  world,  which  would  put  an 
end  to  war.  It  supplied  the  judicial  de- 
partment for  such  a  world's  government. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
ference. It  was  a  vigorous  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  that 
drew  up  the  plan  for  an  international 
court,  which,  with  amendments,  our  dele- 
gates pressed  at  the  Conference  and 
which  was  finally  adopted,  almost  against 
the  will  of  the  delegates  themselves,  who 
regarded  It  as  a  mere  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion. lUit  our  Government  has  made  it 
a  great  power,  the  chief  event  of  these 
last  years. 

Now  we  must  go  further,  and  this  the 
Interparhanu-ntary  Union  proposes, 
ri.is  is  iti)  proposal : 

"The  Conference  requests  the  several  Gov- 
ornments  of  the  world  to  send  repi  ves 

lo   an    International    C'onfcrfnce  to    I  :    at 

a  time  and  place  lo  be  aKret-d  upon  by  thenn,  for 
the  purpose  of  conside;  ing  : 

**  I.  The  questions  .or  the  connidrration  of 
which  the  Confrrenct-  at  The  IlaKue  expres<ted 
tfie  wish  that  a  future  Conference  be  called; 

"2.  The  negotiation  of  arbitration  trcatie* 
f»'*twren  the  nations  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference to  br  convened ; 

"3.  The  advisability  of  entablishitjn  an  In- 
l<'rnatir)nal  T'on^rens.  to  cnnvenr  |Mrriodically 
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for  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 
"And  this  Conference  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  such  a  Congress." 

This  proposal  looks  much  further  than 
did  the  Conference  of  The  Hague.  It 
continues  the  work  of  that  Conference 
on  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the 
conduct  of  war,  and  it  then  proceeds  to 
prevent  war,  in  two  ways.  The  first  is 
by  treaties  of  arbitration.  It  would  give 
the  delegates  to  the  Conference  pow^r  to 
draw  up  such  treaties.  Thus  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  all  the  delegates  to  prepare 
one  great  arbitration  treaty  among  them- 
selves to  which  all  the  nations  would  be 
parties,  and  then  it  would  make  it  the 
duty  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
to  formulate  separate  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion, of  a  fuller  scope,  perhaps,  with  all 
other  nations.  This  would  go  far  to 
make  war  difficult  or  impossible,  and 
would  relieve  the  nations  oi  the  military 
burdens  that  rest  upon  them. 

The  other  proposal  is  more  novel,  and 
more  radical,  but  not  new  to  our  readers, 
for  it  is  what  Mr.  Hayne  Davis  has  urged 
in  our  columns  and  we  have  advocated. 
It  is  the  establishing  of  a  permanent  In- 
ternational Congress,  permanent  as  is  the 
Court  of  The  Hague,  but  devoted  to  the 
legislative  department  of  international 
union,  as  that  is  to  its  judicial  functions. 
Can  that  be  achieved  ? 

Why  not  ?  Government  consists  of  three 
parts,  judicial,  legislative,  executive — 
in  our  national  Government  the  Supreme 
Court,  Congress  and  the  President.  For 
the  union  of  nations  we  alreadv  h?vc  the 
judicial  in  the  Court  of  T^  ' '  ue ;  next 
ought    to   come   the   legiN  .   and   the 

International  Conference,  if  called,  is 
asked  to  coi»sider  the  '     s- 

tablishing    such    an     h ».   ^     n- 

gress,  to  meet  periodically  and  vote  wlut 
the  nations  ought  to  tlo.  Their  concln* 
sions.  if  not  law.  will  have  the  nK>ral 
force  of  law  anil  will  harden  into  law. 
There  will  remain  only  the  executive 
fufK*tit»n,  an«l  |h>ssi  )1\  f'  "  '  ,|. 

pli!>lied  l»\  the  \vt»rM\  ■  »» 

we  will  wait  to  ser 

Most   earncHtlv    we   tru^l    tlti«    V 
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ment  of  the  World  will  be  established,  that     interest     in    any     thorough-going 

It  is  a  great  idea.     We  are  glad  it  has  fashion.     In  short,  the  public  mind  has 

taken   form  in  the  United   States.     We  for  many  years  been  much  wrought  up 

are  glad  that  the  duty  of  summoning  the  over  all  of  these  great  concerns,  but  it 

Conference  which  will  consider  this  sub-  has  not  come  to  final  decisions  upon  any 

ject  comes  to  our    own   President.      It  of  them  except  the  currency.    Upon  the 

gives  us  again  a  most  fruitful  initiative,  future    of   the    Philippine    Islands,    and 

The  Roosevelt  Era,  following  the  Vic-  upon  the  tariff,  it  prefers  to  await  the 

toria  Era,  promises  to  be  notable  in  the  outcome    of   tendencies    rather   than    to 

history  of  the  world.  shape  them.    Such  corruption  and  negli- 

^  gence  as  from  time  to  time  are  revealed 

^1       T?      1    O        f  *  ^^  administration    do  not  at  present  pro- 

I  ne   Keal   y uestions  ^^^^  ^^^  organized  effort  toward  reform. 

The    real    questions    do   not    figure  There  are  real  questions,  other  than 

largely    in   this    Presidential    campaign,  those  that  have  been  named,   that  are 

They  never  do  figure  largely  in  a  poHtical  confronting   the    American    people,    but 

campaign,    except    when    some    serious  the  time  to  force  a  great  fight  over  them 

danger  is  threatened,  or  some  great  hard-  has  not  arrived.    The  public  is  interested 

ship  is  felt  by  a  large  part  of  the  popula-  in  them,  it  is  studying  them,  it  is  slowly 

tion.  making  up"  its  mind   upon  them.     One 

A  long  period  of  administrative  cor-  of  these  davs  there  will  be  a  great  con- 

ruption   or  negligence,   like  that   which  test  over  them,  as  there  was  over  the  cur. 

culminated  in  the  Star  Route  scandals,  rency,  and  in  an  earlier  time  there  was 

provokes  an  opposition  party  to  put  forth  over  the  issues  of  slavery  and  secession ; 

its  most  strenuous  exertions,  and  sends  but  when  the  contest  will  come  no  one 

independent    voters    in    great    numbers  is  wise  enough  to  foretell, 

from  the  party  in  power ;  as  happened  All  of  these  questions  center  about  the 

when  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated,  fundamental  one:  Are  we  henceforth  to 

A  conspicuous  difference  in  the  person-  be  a  government  of  the  people,  for  and 

ality    of    the    candidates,    appeaHng    to  by  the  people,  or  a  government  by  the 

widely  unlike  minds,  as  happened  when  rich   and  powerful   for    the    benefit    of 

Grover  Cleveland  ran  against  James  G.  privileged     classes?      These     questions 

Blaine,  may  incidentally  provoke  discus-  were  raised  by  the  radical  elements  of 

sion   of   fundamental  theories  of  policy,  the  Democratic  party  when   Mr.  Bryan 

The  ^reat  issue  of  financial  integrity  may  was  first  nominated.     The  platform  was 

bring  on  an  active  campaign,  as  when  a  misdirected  protest  against  the  money 

Mr.  Bryan  was  first  nominated  and  the  power. 

Republicans    seized    the    opportunity    to  The    real    questions    will    be    brought 

declare  unequivocally  for  a  gold  stand-  forward  by  the  people  when  they  begin 

ard.  to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  possible 

Had  the  question  of  territorial  expan-  to  maintain  a  government  republican  in 
sion  been  sprung  upon  the  American  fact  as  in  name  under  enormous  cor- 
people  this  present  summer,  when  the  porate  organizations  of  increasing  power, 
question  of  the  currency  no  longer  trou-  Is  it  possible  to  permit  the  means  of 
bles  the  business  world,  it  would  have  transportation  and  all  the  natural  re- 
precipitatcd  one  of  the  most  exciting  sources  of  a  continent  to  be  owned  and 
camj)aigns  in  our  political  history,  but  controlled  by  a  few  hundred  corpora- 
it  is  n(;  longer  a  policy  to  get  excited  tions  capitalized  at  hundreds  of  millions 
over.  The  real  discussion  of  it  was  go-  of  dollars  each,  without  submitting  to  a 
ing  on  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  government  practically  created  and  con- 
made  the  funrlamcntal  issue  of  a  cam-  trolled  by  these  corporate  interests? 
paign,  because  the  previous  question,  in  Is  political  sovereignty  to  reside  in  the 
the  minds  of  the  business  population,  people  of  the  United  States  or  is  it  to  be 
was  that  of  saving  the  country  from  sil-  an  attribute  of  corporate  wealth? 
ver  inflation.  There  cannot  be  a  real  Neither  party  will  raise  these  ques- 
contest  over  the  tariff  at  the  present  time,  tions  in  the  present  political  campaign. 
))ecausc    neither    party    can    deal     with  Both  parties  will  keep  on  "  safe  ground." 
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There  will  be  plenty  of  oratory,  plenty 
of  parading,  plenty  of  spectacular  color, 
plenty  of  personal  banter  and  abuse, 
but  there  will  be  no  serious  contest  over 
any  vital  matter.  Meanwhile,  however, 
let  us  hope  that  the  people  will  keep  on 
thinking  about  concerns  that  the  poli- 
ticians dare  not  touch.  The  real  cam- 
paign of  education  will  go  on  quietly, 
and  one  of  these  days  the  people  will  de- 
cide whether  they  will  continue  to  rule 
themselves  or  will  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  master  captains  of  industry  and 
wealth. 

A  Chief  Issue  in  the  East 

The  dramatic  events  of  war  often 
blind  onlooking  peoples  to  the  chief  is- 
sues involved.  Sympathies  and  prej- 
udices are  usually  determined  by  self- 
interest,  even  when  it  is  instinctively 
rather  than  rationally  apprehended.  At- 
titude once  determined,  without  the  help 
of  much  cool  thinking,  a  purely  intel- 
lectual interest  in  the  causes  and  prob- 
able outcome  of  the  struggle  is  not  easily 
awakened. 

Nevertheless,  events  of  importance 
may  turn  upon  the  interpretation  that 
onlooking  peoples  place  upon  any  given 
contest  between  great  nations.  It  be- 
comes a  factor  in  shaping  sympathies 
and  prejudices  at  some  later  time.  The 
larger  the  number  cf  the  individuals, 
here  and  there,  that  patiently  study  the 
underlying  causes  and  conditions  of  a 
great  war,  the  greater  is  the  probability 
that  subsequent  international  difficulties 
may  be  adjusted  without  bloodshed. 

For  this  reason  we  believe  that  the 
real  issues  at  stake  in  the  gigantic  strug- 
gle now  under  way  in  Eastern  Asia  can- 
not be  too  often  or  too  clearly  set  forth. 
There  is  still  an  immense  amount  of 
popular  misinformation  and  misunder- 
standing on  this  subject. 

Stated  in  a  word,  tlie  conflict  now  rag- 
ing is,  in  large  part,  a  contest  for  the 
cstablishniffit  throughout  half  thr  known 
world,  and  for  generations  to  conic,  of 
one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  and 
irrcconcilahlf  policies  of  cconomif  op 
fK)rtnnity. 

KrI.itivrly  speaking.  Russia  and  Japan 
are    both    poor    countricn,    as    national 


wealth  is  counted  to-day.  In  each  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  subsists  by 
agriculture,  and  ancient  hand  industries 
of  the  household  or  the  small  shop.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  still  possible  for 
hand  industry  in  the  East  to  maintain 
itself  in  competition  with  a  still  imperfect 
machine  production  of  the  West.  The 
gigantic  strides  that  machine  production 
has  made  within  a  generation  have 
brought  the  entire  East  face  to  face  with 
the  necessity  of  entering  upon  some  new 
phase  of  economic  evolution.  Russia  and 
Japan  both  know  that  in  one  way  or  an- 
other they  must  vastly  increase  their 
wealth  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  rank 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

Russia,  altho  classed  as  a  Western 
nation,  is  still  in  some  respects  a  survival 
of  bygone  ideas  and  habits.  Her  scheme 
of  government  is  a  perpetuation  of  that 
Oriental  despotism  that  may  have  been 
good  enough  for  Assyria  and  Persia  three 
thousand  years  ago,  but  is  out  of  place  in 
the  modem  world.  Her  ideas  of  eco- 
nomic policy  are  those  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  wa\ 
in  which  one  community  could  get  richer 
than  another  was  by  forcibly  asserting 
an  exclusive  right  over  certain  trading 
opportunities.  Russia,  therefore,  is  at- 
tempting by  territorial  aggrandizement  to 
extend  her  political  sovereignty  over  as 
large  a  part  of  Asia  as  possible,  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  therefrom  the  trad- 
ers and  the  industrial  ent^ —  -  .^urs  of 
all  other  nations.  This  nu-  .;  policy 
she  has  attempted  to  carry  out  by  bin  ft 
and  perfidy.  Her  promises  to  Eur< 
to  Japan  and  to  the  United  States,  to  iv 
tire  from  Manchuria,  and  to  acceile  in 
good  faith  to  the  American  demand  for 
the  open  door  in  all  trade  r.  ' 

maile  in  deliberate  intention .a,  .... 

tion  of  breaking  them.  It  never  entered 
her    tenth    century    head    that   i!  ! 

Japan  vvouKl  resent  her  perfidv  anu  ».ail 
her  blutT. 

Ja[)an,  an  island  Empire,  feelinjj  seri- 
ously   the    pressure    of    over-- 

anil  long  since  conmiilted  to  a  :..- 

going  nuulem  policy  in  government  auv! 
education,  aspires  to  he  anil  ex)>ects  to  b« 
the  I'.ngland  of  t'  '  ;  •  Her  coiicef>- 
tion  of  the  way  t  economic  Of>- 

portunity   it  precisrly   that   which   Vi^^ 
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land  adopted  a  century  ago.  She  de- 
mands to  trade  on  equal  terms  with  every 
part  of  the  world.  Above  all,  her  natural 
markets  of  Manchuria  and  Korea  she 
does  not  propose  to  be  excluded  from, 
but  neither  does  she  propose  to  exclude 
any  other  nation  from  them.  She  de- 
mands also  a  recognition  from  the  world 
of  the  right  of  her  population  to  emigrate 
to  other  lands.  She  has  rationally  ex- 
amined the  proposition  of  territorial  ex- 
pansion and  has  turned  it  down  as  incon- 
gruous with  her  real  ambitions.  Com- 
mercial, not  territorial,  expansion  is  her 
chief  object.  The  scare  idea  that  France 
and  Germany  have  tried  to  work  ofT  upon 
the  United  States,  that  Japan,  puffed  up 
with  conceit  by  her  humiliation  of  Rus- 
sia, wil)  attempt  to  seize  the  Philippine 
Islands,  can  frighten  only  those  that 
are  very  ignorant  of  the  real  mind  of  the 
Japanese.  Even  toward  Russia  Japan 
will  show  a  consistent  and  enlightened 
reasonableness.  When  Russia  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  thf  contest  for  commercial 
advantage  on  fair  terms  with  other  na- 
tions Japan  will  permit  her  to  occupy 
trading  ports  not  only  on  the  Man- 
churian  but  even  on  the  Chinese  coasts. 
This,  then,  is  the  issue:  On  the  one 
side  a  dark  age  policy  of  territorial  ag- 
grandizement for  purposes  of  exclusive 
trade :  on  the  other  a  modern  policy  of 
commercial  expansion  and  a  throwing 
open  of  all  the  Eastern  world  on  equal 
terms  to  all  competitors.  Happily  the 
heaviest  battalions  are  again,  as  through- 
fjut  the  past  history  of  the  world  they 
have  been,  on  the  side  of  enlightenment 
and  progress. 

The  Pneumonia  Investi^^ation 

Those  who  are  accustomed  facilcly 
to  explain  the  origin  of  pneumonia  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  catchmg  of  cold  will 
doubtless  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  since  last  winter  the  pneumonia 
death  rate  in  New  York  has  continued  to 
be  s(j  high  and  the  disease  so  much  more 
frequent  than  in  other  years  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  has  asked  for  and  been  granted  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  for 
the  investigation  f)f  the  mclliod  of  dis- 
tribution of  pneumonia,  in  order,  if  i)ossi- 


ble,  to  bring  about  its  diminution  in  fre- 
quency and  virulence.  Of  course,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  it  has  become  very 
clear  that  cold  has  very  little  to  do  with 
pneumonia.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  not 
during  the  very  cold  weather  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  but  during  the  fall,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  springtime,  after  winter  had 
lessened  the  resistive  vitality.  Investiga- 
tions in  geographical  pathology  have 
shown  pneumonia  to  be  much  more 
prevalent  in  the  temperature  and  even 
in  the  torrid  zone  than  it  is  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  North. 

It  has  been  known  now  for  many 
years  that  penumonia  is  due  to  a  special 
form  of  microbe,  which  exists  so  com- 
monly in  the  mouth  even  of  healthy  in- 
dividuals as-  to  be  considered  almost  a 
normal  inhabitant  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  digestive  tract.  It  is  partly  because 
of  its  presence  that  the  saliva  of  human 
beings  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  animals 
when  injected  subcutaneously,  because  it 
is  a  special  property  of  the  germ  of  pneu- 
monia, the  pneumococcus,  as  it  is  called,  to 
produce  pus  whenever  it  gains  an  entrance 
directly  into  the  tissues.  It  does  not  pro- 
duce a  purulent  inflammation  in  pneu- 
monia, because  it  lies  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  but  does  not 
gain  an  entrance  into  the  tissues.  It  finds 
its  way  occasionally  into  the  blood,  but 
does  not  produce  a  very  serious  result 
here,  unless  the  patient  is  very  much  run 
down. 

It  is  rather  easy  to  understand  then 
that  the  problem  of  the  method  by  which 
pneumonia  is  contracted  is  very  difficult. 
It  is  not  the  presence  of  the  pneumococ- 
cus alone  that  produces  the  disease,  but 
a  certain  predisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  followed  by  deposition  of  this 
germ  on  a  mucous  membrane,  where  it 
finds  a  resting  place  and  can  grow  and 
multiply  luxuriantly.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
pneumonia  is  to  a  limited  extent  at 
least  a  contagious  disease.  Among  chil- 
dren certain  forms  of  pneumonia  spread 
very  markedly  among  little  hospital  pa- 
tients In  wards  where  adults  are  con- 
fined it  is  not  unusual  to  have  several 
cases  of  pneumonia  succeed  one  another, 
sometimes  after  the  admission  of  a  case 
of  the  disease,  just  ns  if  it  spread  from 
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bed  to  bed.  This  has  been  noted  often  Riley  or  Cook,  was  worthy  to  be  classed 
among  soldiers  in  barracks  and  in  among  the  world's  great  benefactors, 
crowded  quarters  in  old  hospitals.  The  use  of  arsenical  mixtures  to  be 
The  present  sensational  announce-  sprayed  over  our  trees  came  next;  and 
ments  with  regard  to  pneumonia  need  soon  after  the  application  of  copper  mix- 
not  produce  any  terrifying  effect,  since  tures.  "  Spraying  "  has  now  become  a 
the  disease  has  always  been  with  us,  but  distinct  department  in  agriculture  and 
is  now  for  some  temporary  reasons  espe-  horticulture — a  science  and  art  com- 
cially  virulent.  Its  prevalence  indicates  bined.  With  pump  and  nozzle  the 
the  necessity  for  care  in  avoiding  min-  pomologist  defies  any  insect  or  any  mi- 
gling  with  crowds  at  moments  when  ex-  nute  vegetable  enemy  that  may  attack 
tremely  tired  or  when  for  some  reason  his  crops.  The  codlin  moth  is'  held  in 
food  has  not  been  taken  for  a  longer  in-  control,  and  even  the  San  Jose  scale  is 
terval  than  usual.  It  is  at  moments  like  at  last  routed  by  the  sulphur  salt  and 
these  that  the  disease  is  acquired,  tho  its  \[^q  mixture.  It  gives  us  a  sense  of 
method  of  distribution  is  not  as  yet  defi-  lordship  that  had  almost  passed  awav 
nitely  known.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  fj-om  the  agriculturist  of  fort>'  years  ago. 
be  hoped  that  the  investigation  now  en-  ^^  ^re  able  once  more  to  make  sure  of 
lered  upon  may  prove  fruitful  in  the  sug-  ^^^  smooth  Spitzenbergs.  and  unblighted 
gestion  of  repressive  measures  for  the  Bartletts.  It  demands  a  new  race  of 
disease  which  has  replaced  tuberculosis,  farmers,  however,  an  up  to  date,  thor- 
in  Professor  Osier  s  expressive  words  ^^  ^ly  educated,  and  scientific  class  of 
as  the  captain  of  the  men  of  death  and  ^.en-with  energy  and  grit  well  worked 
has  caused  in  the  last  few  months  many  •                            ^^           ^ 

more     deaths     than     those     from     the  '« r^,,^^  ^.-^r^o "  i.  oir^^o*.  ^  «^        ^    i 

,<  01            M  J-      J.  Lover-crops      is  almost  a  new  word 

blocum     disaster.  r               ^u         1            t-l 

^^^^   among   farmers   themselves.      The 

^  slow  fellow  has  not  yet  found  out  what 

T-                .    KT          o u\. „  ^h^  word  means.     The  earlier  tillers  of 

Farmers  New  Problems  American  soil  used  up  what  nature  gave 
Permanent  revolutions  are  slow  them,  and  then  moved  on  into  new  fields, 
evolutions.  In  no  direction  has  there  The  old,  wornout  soils  of  New  England 
been  such  a  change  in  method  and  in  and  Virginia  were  left  to  recover 
purpose  as  in  agriculture.  Tools  were  strength  as  they  could.  But  population 
transformed  half  a  century  ago.  The  increased,  and  the  move  westward  had  a 
steel  plow  was  followed  by  reapers  and  back-set  to  the  East.  It  was  necessary 
harvesters  that  did  the  work  of  ten  men,  to  discover  some  method  for  renc  : 
in  one-tenth  the  time.  These  changes  old  farms.  The  problem  was  sol.^v.  ^, 
aroused  the  ambition  of  the  farmer,  and  cover-cropping.  This  means  that  cer- 
for  a  time  created  a  great  boom  in  the  tain  clovers  and  leguminous  plants  could 
price  of  farm  land.  lUit  there  were  be  sown  after  cr^  "  '  ',  and  thai 
problems  still  to  be  solved.  In  the  first  these  would  serve  :.:  trees  and 
place,  insect  and  fungoid  pests  were  soil  through  the  winter,  and  in  the 
greatly  on  the  increase.  A  few  of  these  spring,  by  plowing  under,  would  add 
proved  to  be  only  temporary,  and  passed  largely  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  :r-  " 
on  for  other  realms  to  eoiKjuer.  Not  so  as  the  humus.  On  the  rt-»ots  of 
with  the  codlin  moth  in  our  orchards,  and  legumes  arc  tiny  bulblets,  the  use  of 
the  curculio  in  our  small  fruit  gartlens,  which  has  only  recentlv  Ixn'ome  kiu>wn 
the  potato  beetle  in  our  vegetable  fields,  These  are  found  to  be  nitroi"*"  ^r .»»,.., -r, 
and  the  anthracnose  in  our  vineyanls.  —the  combinetl  result  of  .  1 
Evidently  there  was  a  marshaling  up  of  plant  growth.  It  is  a  marvelous  prv>- 
the  forces  of  nature  to  test  our  ability  to  vision  of  nature,  which  she  revralftt  to 
hold  our  own.  Tlie  (hscovery  of  oil  us  just  when  we  stinnl  most  in  nccti  of 
wells  came  just  in  time.  l*ctrolcum  was  the  knowledge.  Plowed  under,  they  en- 
the  great  insecticide  and  fungicide  that  rich  the  soil  Thev  ai  -|  **  cover- 
man  needeil.  Whoever  nudr  the  first  crops."  tx'causr  useil  li»  vw*»i  antl  pro- 
l^.illon    of    keriisenc    eniulHioii,    whether  tect  the  roots  of  orcharit  trees  thruunfh 
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the  winter.  He  will  be  a  poor  farmer, 
indeed,  who,  five  years  from  now,  does 
not  know  the  principle  of  cover-cropping 
and  does  not  make  use  of  it  to  feed  his 
apple  trees,  while  it  protects  them  against 
severity  of  climate.  He  will  plow  his 
orchard  and  take  off  a  summer  crop,  and 
in  August  or  September  sow  his  cover- 
crop. 

The  influence  of  bacteria,  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  be  only  injurious,  has 
been  found  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  renovation  of  old  soils,  or 
the  adjustment  of  soils  for  special  crops. 
The  Government  sends  out  yeast  fer- 
ments to  the  farmer,  in  form  of  dry 
cakes.  The  cake  as  received  contains 
millions  of  dried  germs.  The  farmer 
drops  it  into  a  barrel  of  clean  water,  and 
the  revived  germs  soon  turn  the  water 
to  a  milky  white.  Clover  seed,  peas,  or 
any  other  leguminous  plant  seed  becomes 
endowed  with  marvelous  strength  after 
it  has  been  immersed  in  this  inoculat- 
ing liquid.  So  now  it  is  coming  about 
that  the  commonest  farmer  talks  of  in- 
oculating soil,  as  he  would  of  plowing 
it.  It  is  becoming  one  of  the  everyday 
applications  of  science  to  land  tillage. 

When  steam  took  the  manufacturing 
element  away  from  farming,  it  left  farm 
life  exceedingly  dull.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  farmer  became  somewhat  de- 
cadent in  his  spirit,  and  deserted  farms 
were  regularly  bulletined  by  some  of  the 
States.  It  was  necessary  to  change  farm 
methods,  and  infuse  them  with  a  new 
spirit.  Possibly  the  establishment  of 
Experimental  Stations  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  it,  but  very  rapidly  we  are 
finrling  the  experimental  spirit  in  com- 
mon everyday  farm  practice.  "  Plant 
breeding  "  is  the  term  which  has  dropped 
into  usage,  to  cover  what  might  as  well 
be  called  plant-creation.  New  plants 
and  new  fruits  are  created  by  crossing 
or  hybridizing  older  sorts.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  i)rogress,  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  a  farmer,  ten  years  from  to-day, 
who  will  not  devote  a  part  of  his  time 
and  lanrl  to  experiments.  Wc  will  have 
now  vegetables,  new  fruits  and  new 
flowers — the  result  of  his  own  scientific 
selection  and  breeding.  The  principle  of 
sex  is  universal  in  nature.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  this,  the  pomologist  removes 


the  pollen  from  a  flower,  which  shall  be 
one  parent  of  his  new  product,  and  in  its 
place  dusts  the  pollen  from  another  va- 
riety. This  pollen  passes  down  the  pistil 
and  fertilizes  the  ovary.  The  seed  pro- 
duced will  have  the  qualities  of  both 
parents,  but  every  seed  in  different  ratio. 
These  seeds,  when  planted,  develop  into 
new  vines,  trees,  or  shrubs,  with  new 
qualities.  In  this  way  our  list  of  plums, 
cherries,  pears,  apples  and  garden  vege- 
tables is  being  rapidly  enriched. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  these  new 
factors  entering  into  farm  life  the  great 
farm  of  hundreds  of  acres  has  been  sub- 
divided into  small  holdings?  Intensive 
farming  has  displaced  extensive,  because 
the  farmer,  by  scientific  work,  finds  that 
he  can  grow  more  crops,  make  more 
money,  better  feed  and  clothe  himself, 
from  ten  acres  than  from  ten  times  ten. 
This  natural  subdivision  of  land  meets 
the  need  of  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  twenty  mil- 
lions of  farmers  are  compelled  to  feed 
eighty  millions  of  people.  It  will  here- 
after be  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  peo- 
ple can  feed  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  gardens  and  orchards.  Can 
it  surprise  us  that  farming  is  also  be- 
coming the  most  wide-awake,  interest- 
ing and  attractive  of  all  the  industries? 
The  tide  countryward  increases,  because 
of  this  cheerful  outlook.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  population  about  seventy  per 
cent,  is  now  locating  on  the  land. 

r..  ..  ,  ,, «,,  „  We  have  readers 
Kipling's  "They  .  ,,     ...       j^. 

%^        -.  who  greatly  like  Kip- 

Once   More  ,.       ,         << -ni         >>       • 

ling  s  They  1  n 
Scribiicrs  and  who  also  arc  pleased  with 
our  editorial  about  it  last  week,  but  who 
yet  tell  us  they  cannot  exactly  see  what 
the  story  all  means.  How  should  they? 
They  are  "  blindies ;"  they  **  cannot  see ;" 
they  must  have  "  lost,"  they  must 
have  had  occasion  to  "walk  in  the  wood," 
before  they  can  see.  And  they  ask  us 
what  this  and  that  means.  Why  should 
we  tell  them  ?  We  will  only  ask  them 
some  questions.  But  let  them  not  ex- 
I)cct  that  in  a  spirit-parable  of  this  sort, 
with  earth  so  close  bordering,  every  item 
shall  have  an  interpretation.  You  are 
forced  to  mix  coarse,  literal,  meaningless 
things  of  this  world  with  the  spiritual  in- 
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visibilities  and  realities.  Against  this 
bourne  of  time  and  place  there  will  be 
some  clashing".  You  cannot  interpret  a 
meaning  into  the  ass  on  which  the  good 
Samaritan  of  the  parable  put  the  man 
that  had  fallen  among  thieves,  but  the 
ass  was  necessary  to  carry  the  poor  fel- 
low— and  the  lesson.  Do  our  inquirers 
remember  when  Mr.  Kipling  was  deadly 
sick  in  New  York  City,  and  that  very 
time  his  beloved  little  daughter  was  taken 
ill  and  died,  and  he  could  not  know  of 
her  illness,  and  his  dearest  little  Joseph- 
ine— was  it  not  Josephine? — had  to  be 
buried  from  a  strange  home  without 
father  or  mother  to  see  her  die  or  follow 
her  to  her  grave?  And  out  of  the  com- 
mon, daily  scenes  of  life  and  home  may 
not  a  parent's  loss  suddenly  take  one  into 
the  mystic  forest  and  the  fair  house,  such 
as  never  was  on  county  map  or  register, 
field  and  mansion  past  beautiful,  where 
are  many  children's  rooms,  to  which  they 
may  be  called  by  day  or  night,  to  warm 
their  cold  toes  by  a  hearth  fire  that  never 
goes  out,  cared  for  by  a  loving,  longing 
guardian  spirit,  whose  own  home  it  is, 
but  who  here  never  knew  a  mother's  pang 
and  loss,  even,  as  they  tell  us,  angel  holi- 
ness can  never  feel  the  grateful  rapture 
of  forgiven  sin  ?  And  is  it  not  right  and 
well  that  one  who  has  lost  should  once, 
or  twice,  or  thrice  follow  the  elusive 
child-spirit  into  the  shadow  and  the 
wood,  and  stay  there  long  enough  to 
catch  the  fleeting  vision,  and  feel  the  sig- 
nal of  recognition,  the  old  so  familiar 
'*  kiss  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,"  and  then 
go  sternly  back  to  the  journey  of  the 
dusty  road?  And  is  it  true,  or  may  it 
1)  ,  that  a  sensitive  spirit-soul  can  see  the 
very  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  surrounds  each  one  of  us,  and 
whose  oval,  tenuous  aura,  undiscovered 
to  others,  tlashes  to  the  adept  eye  with 
the  harsh  or  gentle  colors  of  every  pas- 
sion? May  there  be  those  initiate  who 
can  see  the  I'-gg  Itself?  lUit  who  can 
enter  the  wood  and  who  can  see  the  flit- 
ting figures  if  thev  have  **  neither  l>ornc 
nor  lost  "  ? 


Bloch'i 
Theory 


Tt  was  the  til.  Ml  V  of  lUoch.  the 
hankir    vvh«»sf    hiMik    so    iiiflu 
eiiced    the    Kussiun    Czar,    that 
the    vveapoiiH    of    war    have  > 

deadly  that  artnirs  cainiut  *itu..  .    i^a.ait 


them ;  that  war,  in  perfecting  itself,  has 
destroyed  itself.  The  present  Eastern 
war  does  not  quite  bear  out  this  notion. 
Machine  guns  and  mines  have  been  de- 
structive enough,  but  human  will  and 
patriotism  have  proved  a  full  match  for 
death  in  its  most  deadly  forms.  Death 
seems  to  have  no  terrors  to  Japanese  or 
Russians.  It  is  the  old  lesson,  that  give 
us  soldierly  courage,  whether  you  call  it 
stolidity  or  obedience  or  fate  or  love  of 
country,  and  men  will  pour  out  their  lives 
regardless  of  the  surest  danger.  In 
what  war  have  there  not  been  abundant 
volunteers  for  forlorn  hopes?  Men 
cannot  be  frightened  out  of  war;  moral 
forces  must  prevent  it,  and  substitutes  for 
fighting  must  be  found  between  nations 
as  between  individuals.  Will,  then,  the 
combatants  in  the  present  war  not  soon 
be  exhausted?  We  do  not  see  that  thev 
v.  ill.  Russia  will  be  very  slow  to  yield 
to  a  decisive  defeat,  and  her  armies  can 
be  recruited  indefinitely,  if  she  can  find 
the  money  and  there  are  no  uprisings 
at  home.  And  Japan  will  not  be  soon 
exhausted.  The  population  of  Japan  is 
about  47,000,000,  and  that  of  Formosa 
will  bring  it  up  to  about  50,000,000.  In 
one  year  in  Japan  there  were  over  half 
a  million  marriages — that  is.  nearly  half 
a  million  boys  came  to  man's  estate  ;  there 
are,  and  will  be  for  twenty  years,  half  a 
million  new  recruits  for  the  army. 
These  are  enough,  as  many  as  Russia, 
with  her  most  tlifficult  means  of  access, 
can  throw  into  the  seat  of  war.  If  Japan 
can  continue  to  find  the  sinews  of  war, 
there  will  be  no  diffioulty  about  the  fcKKl 
for  jHivvder. 

ji 

-ru     D       1  I'he     Rt>\al     •       '  '    \e 

The  Royal  ,         , 

u   w     Q  greativ  please t  —  r -e 

Baby  Boys  ^       .    '     *,  ,  ',      '  • 

\n  these  last  few  weeks    m 
giving   a    male   heir   to   their   husK 
thrones.     To  have  n  '        *    '      *    -■         > 
thought  in  Russia  I    .  .  • ; 

and  an  heir  to  the  throne    in    Italy    if 
^t    to    liave    saveil    the    ilvnatty. 
.......    the  name  '/'v**'  ^'»  Mm    Prm.-^  ^f 

I'ieilniont.  is  a   1  v 

make  peace  with  the  Vei  kt 

'     '     ''  -         I   for  I  fiTt 

uriy  *U'  rone 

savetl  for  him  to  tit  on?    t  j 
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is  likely  to  be  one  at  any  revolution.  The 
common  people  in  Italy,  the  workmen, 
the  Socialists,  are  mainly  republican  in 
sentiment.  It  would  be  a  rash  prophecy 
that  the  republic  will  be  delayed  twenty 
years.  In  Russia  it  is  no  peaceful  revo- 
lution, but  a  cataclysm  that  threatens 
the  throne  of  the  Czar.  A  year's  mis- 
fortunes in  the  war  with  Japan,  an  un- 
willingness to  serve  in  the  army,  a  bad 
harvest,  poor  business,  taxes  and  starva- 
tion may  come  at  any  time,  and  then, 
where  would  be  the  boy  ? 

"Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea." 

It  is  no  happy  fate  reserved  for  the  baby 
heir  of  a  tottering  throne. 

^  ,    The  assumption  by  John 

Forerunner  and      .,  ,       V.        •        r  .1 

.        ,  Alexander  Dowie  01  the 

^°^  ^  title  of  First  Apostle  of 

the  Christian  Catholic  Church,  following 
his  claim  to  be  the  new  Elijah,  Forerun- 
ner of  our  Lord,  indicates  the  self-decep- 
tion that  goes  with  inordinate  conceit. 
Now  that  he  has  passed  from  Forerunner 
to  First  Apostle  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing left,  unless  it  be  that  he*  shall  conclude 
that  he  has  become  the  very  incarnation 
of  the  promised  return  of  Christ.  It  was 
said  of  a  certain  distinguished  teacher 
of  teachers  no  longer  living  that  he  de- 
clined a  very  honorable  post  because  he 
was  waiting  for  a  vacancy  in  the  Trinity. 
What  new  vacancy  Dr.  Dowie  is  waiting 
for  is  not  clear ;  none  seems  too  high  for 
him  to  aspire  to.  We  greatly  regret  this 
last  obsession,  because  it  indicates  that  it 
will  not  long  be  possible  for  him  to  hold 
together  his  following,  and  we  greatly 
desire  that  his  religio-sociological  experi- 
ment may  long  give  us  the  example  of  a 
considerable  city  ruled  under  laws  of  the 
strictest  morality  strictly  obeyed.  I  lis 
Zion  has  its  good  side,  and  he  rules  like 
an  autocrat  with  full  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  failure  of  his  great  experi- 
ment is  likely  to  come  out  of  his  over- 
topping conceit,  which  approaches  in- 
sanity. 


French 


Pius  IX  was  wise  in  his  at- 
Tyranny        tempt  to  convert  the  r>ench 

Catholics  to  the  support  of 
the  Republic,  but  he  failed ;  now  the 
Catholic   Church    has   to   reap   the   con- 


sequences of  its  folly.  Because  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church  were  teaching 
disloyalty  the  Government  has  taken  the 
most  drastic  measures.  First,  a  law  was 
enacted  that  no  congregation  should 
teach  without  a  special  authorization. 
Next,  it  generally  refused  them  author- 
ization, and  broke  up  and  expelled  many 
of  them.  M.  Combes  had  applications 
from  12,800  houses,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  have  been  refused.  Now  a  new 
law  absolutely  forbids  every  grade  of 
teaching  to  the  congregations,  a  period 
of  ten  years  being  allowed  during  which 
the  few  which  are  still  allowed  to  teach 
may  prepare  to  disband.  Meanwhile 
they  can  take  no  novitiates.  By  October 
1st  751  boys'  schools  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Fathers,  and  1,054  girls' 
schools,  and  ^93  orphanage  schools  will 
be  closed,  and  the  children  expected  or 
required  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
There  will  be  left  1,862  schools,  which 
will  be  closed  later,  probably  far  within 
the  ten  years,  unless  there  is  a  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  corps  legislatif  and  the 
Government.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  un- 
derstand such  tyranny.  We  let  the 
Christian  Brothers  teach  all  they  will,  or 
any  other  order  of  monks  or  nuns.  We 
do  not  feel  assured  that  it  is  best  for  a 
country  that  its  youth  should  all  have 
one  sort  of  education.  Above  all,  we 
believe  in  liberty.  What  we  would  say 
and  do  if  there  were  in  this  country  a 
strong  federation  of  schools  teaching 
that  our  Government  is  a  convenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  Hell  is  an- 
other matter.  Possibly  we  should  be 
seduced  into  forgetting  our  boasted  wor- 
ship of  liberty  and  should  think  that  the 
preservation  of  public  order  is  Heaven's 
first  law. 

Devolution  ^^  °^^^  ^^^  devolution  is  no 
sweeter  a  word  than  home 
rule,  but  it  sounds  very  different  to  the 
British  Conservatives,  even  tho  it  moves 
to  the  same  result.  So  it  is  that  the  Irish 
Reform  Association,  composed  mainly  of 
Unionists,  has  declared  for  a  measure 
of  administrative  local  government  for 
Ireland.  They  call  it  devolution,  as  it 
would  devolve  on  county  authorities  a 
l)art  of  the  legislation  that  must  now  be 
attended  to  in  the  Iinperial  Parliament, 
i'nt  it  is  ])lain  that  the  demand  for  devo 
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lution  will  not  be  confined  to  Ireland. 
Already  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  wants  it  in 
England.  The  Welsh  people  are  a  close 
unit,  and  are  now  holding  as  close  to- 
gether in  Parliament,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  as  do  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. They  are  ready  for  local  control 
of  local  affairs.  Also  in  Scotland  the  late 
ecclesiastical  crisis,  due  to  the  absurd  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  stirred 
up  the  people  for  some  sort  of  autonomy, 
and  the  movement  is  likely  to  be  a  strong 
one.  Why  should  not  England  follow? 
Let  us  have  devolution  all  around,  sup- 
ported by  all  political  parties.  A  chief 
reason  why  the  late  session  of  Parliament 
has  been  such  a  fiasco  is  because  it  has 
so  much  local  business  to  do  that  it  can- 
not find  time  to  attend  to  Imperial  mat- 
ters. If  there  could  be  four  local  Parlia- 
ments the  cry  for  home  rule  in  Ireland 
would  lose  all  its  terrors.  The  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  no  more  a  mark  of 
disunion  than  is  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature a  rival  to  our  Congress.  We  be- 
lieve the  question  is  likely  soon  to  be 
one  of  practical  statesmanship,  as  it  will 
give  peace  to  Ireland  and  allow  Irishmen 
the  world  over  to  have  a  loyal  feeling  to 
the  Government  of  their  native  land. 

_..,_,       ,         In  an  interesting  com- 
Bishop  Brents  .       .         .       V^.  , 

_.  ,  „    .^.         munication  by   Bishop 

Proposed  Petition      ^^        ^        r    .1  '     a  • 

Brent,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  in  the  Philippines, 
he  reckons  the  Independent  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines,  under  Arch- 
bishop Agilpay,  as  having  a  following 
of  about  three  million  people,  a  million 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  He  says  it 
has  shown  more  cohesion  than  he  ex- 
pected, but  he  expects,  under  the  attacks 
of  the  American  bisho|)s  who  have  gone 
to  the  Philipf)ines,  a  considerable  further 
loss,  the  origin  of  the  movement  iR-ing 
so  largely  political.  As  to  the  morals  of 
the  ]''ili|)iiio  cU-rgv.  I\oman  or  Indefx-nd- 
ciit,  he  finds  conditions  worse  than  he 
had  exf)ecte(l,  and  he  makes  the  very 
strange  suggestion  that  "  the  chief  Coun- 
cils of  our  own  Chnnli,  the  Cliiirch  of 
Lngland,  and  tlu*  ( )Id  Calludic  Church." 
or  '*  all  the  Christian  IxMlies  in  America, 
slionld.  f<»r  tlie  sake  of  ^^iuu\  in»>r;ilH,  unite 
in  a  common  voice  of  petition  to  the 
rcclr^iaMtical  anthotiticH  at  Koine,  ankinj; 
them    "  to    relax    the    inir   of   a   criihatr 


clergy  locally,"  in  the  Philippines,  as  also 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  South 
America  and  the  Azores,  "  wherever 
similar  climatic  and  racial  conditions  ob- 
tain," and  ''  to  pronounce  the  Church's 
blessing  on  every  priest  who  has  been 
and  is  faithful  to  one  woman,  and  to 
excommunicate  con  amore  those  who 
have  various  queridas."  He  would  have 
this  done  to  ''  show  that  to  however  great 
dimensions  the  principle  of  tolerance  may 
grow  in  matters  doctrinal,  Christendom 
will  not  brook  any  trifling  with  elemen- 
tary morals,  not  even  for  the  sake,  nor 
under  the  shelter  of,  an  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  of  Rome."  Whatever  may  be 
the  evil,  and  it  is  certainly  great,  we  have 
little  expectation  that  any  such  petition 
of  protest  would  be  received  or  be  of 
any  use.  Bishop  Brent's  testimony,  with 
that  of  a  famous  Senate  "  Document 
IQO,"  settles  the  facts,  and  already  within 
the  Catholic  Church  there  are  calls  for  a 
relaxation  of  the  rule  of  celibacy,  a  rule 
which  the  Church  which  made  it  has  the 
right  to  abrogate,  as.  indeed,  it  now  al- 
lows exceptions. 

ji 

\A/«riH        ^^-  Robert  Michels,  of  Ger- 

vvorld  .  M     »      1 

c^^.oi.o^      manv,  has  just  compiled  the 

bocialism  ,-    /-•      •    1-  r       1 

total  Socialist  vote  of  the 
world.  This  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  same  estimate  published  in  the 
June  number  of  The  International  So- 
cialist Review.  The  editor  of  that  paper 
therefore  has  published  a  corrected  1 1* '  • 
in  the  light  of  all  the  information  at  ha 
and  altho  there  still  may  be  errors  in  it,  it 
is  declared  to  he  approximatelv  correct 
The  statistii  >  hv  nations  are  as  folk^ws: 
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1880 17 

1885 1,464 

1884 3,591 

1887 2,100 

1890 14,431 

1893 30,000 

1897 750,000 


1890. 
1892. 


488 
723 


1891 5,000 

1893 7,000 

1896 14,000 

1898 20,000 

1882 49,154 

1886 22,061 

1890 50,210 

1892 72,000 

1894 320,000 

1900 344,944 

DENMARK. 

1872 268 

1876 1,076 

1881 1,689 

1884 6,806 

1887 8,408 

1890 17,232 

1892 20,004 

1895 31,872 

1901 42,972 

1903 55,479 

1900 7,440 


HOLLAND. 

1897 13.500 

1901 39.000 

IWITZERLAND. 

1896 40.000 

1899 56.000 

1         1902 100.000 

1 

AUSTRIA. 

1901 780.000 

SWEDEN. 

1893 1.221 

1902 48.000 

SPAIN. 

1899 23.000 

1901 25.400 

1903 29.000 

ITALY. 

1  1895 79.434 

2  1897 137,852 

3  1900 215.841 

7 

BELGIUM. 


10 


32 

33 


2 


4 

8 
14 
16 


1902 467.000 

1904 302.771 

SERVIA. 

1805 50.000 

1003 (?)  60,000 

CANADA. 

1903 8.025 

ARGENTINA. 

1903 (?)  5.000 

IRELAND. 

1902 1.063 

BULGARIA. 

1900 10.000 

NORWAY. 

1903 24.779 


15 
16 
33 


34 

»28 


•  Id  this  year  only  one-half  the  deputies  were 
elected,  so  this  is  not  a  true  test  of  the  Socialist 
strength. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
right  of  suffrage,  the  method  of  party 
alignment  and  the  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernment all  have  influence  on  the  number 
of  votes  cast,  and  the  requirements  for 
suffrage  in  the  various  countries  are  so 
diverse  that  these  figures  arc  of  little 
value  for  comparison.  The  total  growth 
of  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  world  since 
1867  is  as  follows : 


1867 30,000 

IM71 101,000 

IH72 101. 26S 

1S74 3.')2.220 

1876 .'^53,028 

1S77 494, .304 

1878 438.234 

1881 373.850 

1882 423.004 

1881 666.150 

IHHr,         .  667.614 

1887 931.454 

1889 1.109.891 


1891 1.799.060 

1892 1,798.391 

1893 2.585.89K 

1894 2.914.506 

1805 3.033.718 

1896 3.056.873 

1897 3,896.602 

1898 4.515..591 

1899 4.534.591 

1900 4.874.740 

1901 4.912.740 

1902 5.L'53.054 

1903 6.285.374 


1890 1,794,060 

There  is  no  excuse  at  this  day  for  any 
intelligent     man     not     t(i    know    what 


Socialism  is  and  proposes  to  do.  In- 
deed, its  stupendous  growth  since  the 
publication  of  Marx's  '*  Capital  "  is  often 
compared  with  the  rise  and  spread  of 
Christianity.  Where  Socialism  to-day 
is  not  an  economic  creed,  it  is  a  re- 
ligion !  To  all  those  w^ho  w^ant  a  fair 
statement  of  the  significance  of  Social- 
ism v^e  commend  John  Graham 
Brooks's  recent  book,  "  Social  Unrest." 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Okla- 
homa and  the  Indian  Territory  as  one 
State  is  giving  concern  to  a  number  of 
the  friends  of  temperance  who  have,  un- 
der the  Federal  laws  and  Indian  treaties, 
enjoyed  the  exclusion  of  alcoholic  liquors 
for  seventy  years  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  Statehood  bill,  which  passed 
the  House,  but  not  the  Senate,  makes  no 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rule 
under  the  treaties.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  it  should,  as  that  will  be  a  matter  for 
the  State  to  decide,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  treaties  with  Indians  will 
cease  to  be  operative  under  the  allotment 
law  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribes. 
But  the  people  will  have  the  matter  in 
their  own  hands.  They  can  at  least  se- 
cure from  the  first  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  the  adoption  of  a  law  for 
local  option,  which  ought  to  shut  out  the 
saloons  from  the  counties  that  will  make 
the  present  Indian  Territory,  and  from  a 
good  part  of  the  present  Oklahoma. 

The  Maine  election  gives  little  more 
comfort  to  the  Democrats  than  did  that 
in  Vermont.  Where  they  have  succeeded 
locally  it  has  been  on  the  license  issue, 
and  they  have  defeated  the  Methodist 
minister  who  as  sheriff  closed  saloons. 
Indeed,  there  is  serious  danger  that  the 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
may  make  this  a  very  uninteresting  na- 
tional campaign.  Already  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  in  Senator  Gorman  to 
take  charge  of  the  campaign  in  the  East 
in  an  "  advisory "  capacity.  Judge 
Parker  has  been  unable  to  put  any  spirit 
into  the  campaign,  and  numbers  of  the 
Democratic  papers  have  complained  that 
it  is  "  slow."  The  Boston  Herald  says 
the  management  of  the  campaign  is  be- 
neath contempt,  and  the  New  York 
World  and  The  Evening  Post  are  among 
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other  papers  that  do  not  suppress  their 
fling's. 

It  has  been  settled  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  "  dead  hand  "  rules  for 
as  much  as  sixty  years.  The  Free 
Church  had  no  right  to  keep  its  prop- 
erty acquired  under  its  faith  when  it 
was  organized,  and  it  has  to  be  restored 
to  those  who  hold  fast  to  the  old  creed. 
In  the  case  of  a  Church  which  changes 
its  faith  after  how  many  years  will  its 
right  to  the  property  it  has  taken  over 
and  acquired  be  legitimated?  We  ask 
the  question  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  changed  its  creed 
at  the  Reformation,  and  has  ever  since 
held  immensely  valuable  cathedrals  and 
churches  built  under  its  discarded  faith. 
What  would  the  House  of  Lords  say  if 
the  case  were  presented  to  it? 

That  *'  educated  horse,"  Hans,  must  be 
a  wonder,  if  the  commission  that  has  been 
examining  him  has  not  been  deceived. 
He  has  been  trained,  so  the  report  tells 
us,  to  reason.  He  has  some  comprehen- 
sion of  handwriting,  has  musical  and 
color  discrimination  and  can  add  and 
subtract  figures.  They  say  there  is  no 
possibility  of  a  trick,  and  that  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  that  have  developed 
this  unusual  ability  have  been  rather 
pedagogical  than  that  of  the  animal  trainer. 
We  do  not  yet  know  what  might,  in  gen- 
erations, be  made  out  of  our  most  intelli- 
gent animals,  if  the  attempt  were  made 
really  to  develop  their  intelligence,  in- 
stead of  teaching  them  old  tricks. 

Who  knows  what  is  the  capital  of 
Australia?  It  is  not  yet  in  the  geogra- 
phies. It  is  a  new  town,  built  f(^r  the 
occasion,  and  tiamed  Dalgety,  midway 
between  .Sydney  and  Melbourne.  It  is  a 
place  not  even  large  enough  to  have  had 
a  postal  dflivrrv.  Australia  is  doing 
what  the  I  'riitt-d  Statrs  did,  make  its  ovv!i 
city.  It  is  on  the  Snowy  River,  that 
nr)ws  flown  from  the  snows  of  Mount 
Kosciusko,  the  highest  hills  in  Australia, 
and  is  j.cxx)  fc«'t  above  sra  Irvel,  which 
assures  cool  nights.  It  is  inland,  but 
within  easy  reach  of  tin-  sra.  in  thr  far 
soiitlirast  rornrr  of  Atistralia 


This  is  just  the  time  when  the  schools 
and  colleges  are  opening,  and  we  see  in 
every  daily  paper  a  report  of  some  one 
being  injured  or  killed  by  being  hazed 
or  hurt  in  some  class  contest.  One  day's 
paper  tells  us  of  a  freshman  of  Purdue 
University  dangerously  ill  with  pneu- 
monia as  a  result  of  being  thrown  and 
kept  in  the  cold  river,  and  another  likely 
to  die  at  Wittenberg  College  from  in- 
juries received  in  a  fierce  class  rush.  We 
have  heard  of  no  arrests.  The  faculties 
are  to  blame  as  much  as  the  students  for 
such  homicides. 

Add  to  the  mixed  metaphors  that  are 
being  quoted  from  the  orators  of  Parlia- 
ment this,  which  was  got  ofT  the  other  day 
in  a  political  address  by  the  eloquent 
Alabaman,  John  H.  Wallace,  Jr.,  who 
told  his  hearers  that  under  Judge  Par- 
ker this  Government  '*  will  be  redolent 
with  the  cadences  of  prosperity."  On 
the  other  hand,  Roosevelt's  ''  conceit  is 
a  colossal  specimen  of  psychological 
architecture  in  an  egostocracy.  Did  he 
mean  egometocracv  ? 

P>oth  the  military  force  which  we  hold 
in  the  Philippines  and  the  constabulary 
force  of  the  Civil  Government  are  to  be 
reduced.  The  four  regiments  of  cavalry 
w  ill  be  three,  and  the  nine  infantry  regi- 
ments reduced  to  seven.  Thus  we  are 
coming  down  there  to  the  o-  '  e 

footing,  and  the  people  are  ^  .    j 

complainants  are  here  at  home,  and  yet 
the  party  which  criticises  would  make  no 
change  if  it  could  be  in  iK)wer. 

We  cannot  but  be  glad  that  Peary  has 

found  the  means,  in  a  v<        '  "  *      '■ 

and  plaiuied  as  that  of  C .  ..  :. 

which  we  descril>ed  last  week,  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole.  His 
will  ^  'ifTerent  route  friMU  that  taken 
by    1  :,    aihl    it    is    to     t»e    fervently 

hof>ed  that  one  of  them  will  siioceetl  in 
the  quest. 

What   we  do  not  (\\utr  inidt^rHtaml  it 
why  the  party  wli 
.(      *    '    r  askit' 
(>  to    htt 

treasurer  of  its  >  ^n   fund  a  iium 

\  e  for  sitting  at 

il .    ..  .... ...all. 
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The    Van   Norden    Trust    Com- 
pany's New  Building 

The  Van  Norden  Trust  Company's 
new  building  is  located  at  No.  787 
Fifth  Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  Sixtieth 
Street.  It  is  125  feet  by  50  feet,  and 
contains  eight  housekeeping  suites, 
each  occupying  an  entire  floor,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  banking  rooms.  The 
district  is  distinctly  residential,  and  is 
the  abode  of  wealthy  and  fashionable 
people.  The  Metropolitan  Club  is 
near  at  hand,  and  many  well-known  ho- 
tels are  neighboring  features  on  the 
Plaza.  Selected  marbles  have  been 
freely  used  as  hallway  decorations  and 
otherwise  throughout  the  building. 

The  officers  of  the  Van  Norden  Trust 
Company  are:  Warner  M.  Van  Nor- 
den, President;  Thomas  P.  Fowler, 
Vice-President;  Arthur  King  Wood, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  William  W. 
Robin.son  and  Ames  Iliggins,  Assist- 
ant Secretaries;  James  P>.  Haig,  Jr., 
Assistant      Treasurer;       Fdward      S. 


Avery,  Trust  Officer,  and  William  F. 
Havemeyer,  Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee.  Its  Directors  are  James  Tal- 
cott,  John  Claflin,  Henry  F.  Shoemaker, 
Ernst  Thalmann,  Charles  W.  Morse, 
Henry  T.  Bronson,  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  Henry  Phipps,  Seth  M.  Milli- 
ken,  Warner  Van  Norden,  Warner 
M.  Van  Norden,  William  F.  Have- 
meyer, Richard  L.  Edwards,  Jona- 
than B.  Currey,  Thomas  P.  Fowler, 
Mahlon  D.  Thatcher,  Henry  H.  Cook 
and  Arthur  A.  Fowler.  Its  capital  is 
$1,000,000,  its  surplus  is  $1,000,000,  un- 
divided profits  are  $138,537,  and  the  de- 
posits at  the  time  of  the  latest  statement 
were  $6,566,158.  The  company  has  an 
East  Side  Branch,  of  which  Rudolf  Metz 
is  Manager.^ 

The  Government's  final  report  upon 
the  condition  of  wheat  indicates  a  crop 
of  about  546,000,000  bushels. 

....  Senator  Depew  predicted,  last 
week,  that  within  ten  years  electric  power 
would  be  substituted  for  steam  on  the 
great  railways. 

...  .It  is  asserted  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  now  owned  in  New 
York,  owing  to  recent  purchases  by 
Rockefeller  interests. 

.  . .  .The  report  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30th,  1904,  shows  a  sur- 
plus (with  net  revenue  partly  estimated) 
on  that  date  of  $15,466,859,  or  a  gain  of 
nearly  $600,000  since  July  ist.  A  divi- 
dend of  one-quarter  per  cent,  has  been 
declared,  payable  October  15th. 

....Through  the  instrumentality  of 
August  Belmont,  four  fully  equipped 
subway  trains  of  five  cars  each  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  National 
Park  Bank,  of  this  city,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week.  About  2,300  correspondents 
and  friends  of  the  bank  were  taken  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  new  un- 
derground road,  between  the  City  Hall 
and  Ninety-sixth  Street.  Among  the 
hank's  guests  were  United  States 
'I'reasurer  Roberts,  Assistant  Secretary 
Armstrong  and  the  presidents  of  sev- 
eral prominent  banks  in  the  West  and 
South. 
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Insurance  in   Bulgaria 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  the 
French  Consul  at  Burgas  it  is  only  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  that  insurance 
agencies  have  been  established  in  this 
department.  In  the  beginning  only  very 
moderate  business  was  done  by  these 
agencies.  Gradually,  however,  the  na- 
tives became  convinced  of  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  insurance  principle  and  of 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  insurance 
in  practice.  The  majority  of  merchants 
now  insure  their  premises  and  goods 
against  fire.  Life  insurance  has  not  yet 
become  quite  so  popular  in  the  depart- 
ment, the  population  of  which  is  some- 
what in  excess  of  300,000.  An  American 
company  does  most  of  the  business. 
There  is  one  French  company  and  two 
native  ones  in  the  field.  There  are  three 
marine  insurance  companies  at  Burgas, 
all  of  which  are  German. 

The  Fireman  and  His  Ax 

Certain  complaints  regarding  the 
needless  destruction  of  property  by  fire- 
men have  eminated  from  Chicago.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  there  seems  far 
too  much  ground  for  such  complaints, 
not  only  in  the  Windy  City,  but  in  New 
York  as  well.  In  getting  at  a  fire  the 
firemen  frequently  chop  away  doors, 
break  large  and  costly  plate  glass  win- 
dows, and  do  other  damage  that  might 
with  some  care  be  largely  diminished. 
Cornices,  shutters  and  other  parts  of 
buildings  suffer  at  times  heavy  damage 
at  the  hands  of  the  firemen.  As  the  de- 
stroyed proi)erty  has  to  be  paid  for  by 
interested  insurance  companies  it  would 
appear  to  their  interest  to  see  to  it  that 
the  loss  in  this  direction  is  as  light  as 
may  be.  It  is  not  probable  that  Chicago 
firemen  are  greater  offenders  than  are 
their  brothers  in  other  cities,  but  now 
and  tlu-n  any  fireman  with  a.\  in  hand 
seems  to  be  carried  away  with  the  spirit 
of  destruction.  Proper  discipline  would 
largely  riirb  if  it  could  not  eliminate, 
snrh  losses 

(.HAKLK.s    I'.ARi.K   JoiiNSoN,   of    Hart- 
ford,   Conn.,    lias    bren    a[>pointcd    I*n> 
fcjisor  of   Insurance  at   Yale   Univernity 

fu/, 


The  study  of  insurance  at  Yale,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  The  Independ- 
ent of  July  7th,  will  be  taken  up  this  fall 
as  a  regular  course  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum. It  will  be  open  to  seniors  and 
juniors.  Attendance  at  the  lectures  and 
other  exercises  of  the  course  is  open  to 
the  public. 

.  . .  .The  Catholic  Knights  of  America 
are  undergoing  reorganization.  Their 
experience  is  one  more  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  life  insurance  is  a  scientific 
proposition.  Various  assessment  life  in- 
surance societies  and  organizations  have 
set  their  faces  against  this  fact  and  have 
attempted  over  and  over  again  to  combat 
it,  but,  alas,  it  will  not  down !  The 
pocket  surplus  upon  which  the  assess- 
ment societies  frequently  rely  generally 
fails  just  when  the  moment  becomes  criti- 
cal, and  if  there  is  no  receivership  there 
must  be  reorganization.  Something  like 
ten  thousand  old  men — that  is  to  say, 
men  between  60  and  70 — who  were  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  C.  K.  of  A. 
have  in  the  process  of  the  reorganization 
been  swept  entirely  out  of  the  order. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  decree  calling  for  the  future  payment 
of  $200  a  year  in  the  way  of  premiums 
to  secure  a  $2,000  death  benefit,  instead 
of  the  vastly  smaller  sum  hitherto  col- 
lected. The  history  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  C.  K.  of  A.  is  a  sad  story,  but 
the  future  has  similar  stories  that  wait 
but  a  little  while  to  be  told  of  other  or- 
ganizations held  together  only  by  means 
of  asses^fTients. 


....Coupons      and      dividends      an- 
nounced : 

San  Francisco  and  San  m  Vail.  R.R  , 

Coupon  No.  16,  payable  i  isi. 

Atch,  Ttip  &  S.  F    K'Ma>,  litn.  Mott,  Na 
iS,  payable  Octo^HT  ist 

\lervicnthaler    1  Co  ,  quarterly,  t^ 

per  cent.,  payable  :..,  .v.al)er  3olh 

Oiis  Klevatt)r  Co.,  i'reterred,  j5i.50  per  «hafe, 
payable  October  15th 

Cniteil   Fruit  Co  ,  2  per  cent,  payable  Octo* 
ber  i>th. 

Chicago,  Rock   !>l  *  PicUk  RWray,  aV«  per 
cent  ,  pavablr  <  i»t 

NaiU  SuK'ar  ;,.  .f  N.  J  ,  Pi«fim<<    • ' 

per  cent.,  payable  i   ^d. 

Am   1  I  rel'rrrtd,  i\  per  vcni  . 

pav.ibi 

I  1  tu«t  Co..  3  |>«r  cent .  pavatUe  Sep^ 

lem  I  \\ 
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n    ,     .     T   ..         Jude^e     Parker 
Judge   Parker's   Letter       r^       p       i  •      i    . . 
r  A        .  bee^ins   his  letter 

of  Acceptance  p°  ,  , 

of  acceptance  by 

declaring  his  "  unqualified  belief  in  the 
gold  standard."  He  then  turns  to  the 
"  issue  oftentimes  referred  to  as  Con- 
stitutionalism vs.  Imperialism."  If  w^e 
would  retain  our  liberties,  he  says,  v^e 
cannot  permit  or  tolerate  the  arroga- 
tion  of  unconstitutional  powers  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government : 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  country  and  its  di- 
versity of  interests  and  population  would  en- 
able a  determined,  ambitious  and  able  Execu- 
tive, unmindful  of  Constitutional  limitations 
and  fired  with  the  lust  of  power,  to  go  far  in 
the  usurpation  of  authority  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  personal  power  before  the  situation 
could  be  fully  appreciated  or  the  people  be 
aroused.  The  issue  of  Imperialism  which  has 
been  thru.st  upon  the  country  involves  a  deci- 
sion whether  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  rule 
of  individual  caprice  shall  govern.  The  prin- 
ciple of  Imperialism  may  give  rise  to  brilliant, 
startling,  dashing  results,  but  the  principle  of 
Democracy  holds  in  check  the  brilliant  Execu- 
tive and  subjects  him  to  the  sober,  conservative 
control  of  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  ways." 

The  necessity  for  tariff  reform,  he  says, 
was  never  greater  than  at  the  present 
time.  Many  of  the  Dingley  duties  are 
excessive,  unjustly  and  oppressively 
burdening  the  people,  and  granting  to 
domestic  manufacturers,  "  singly  or  in 
combination,  the  privilege  of  exacting 
excessive  prices  at  home  and  prices  far 
above  tlic  level  of  sales  regularly  made 
by  them  abroad  with  profit,  thus  giv- 
ing a  bounty  to  foreigners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  people."  Some  of 
these  duties  are  "  a  direct  incentive  to 
the  formation  of  huge  industrial  com- 
binations," which  are  thus  enabled  to 


stifle  domestic  competition  and  prac- 
tically to  monopolize  the  home  mar- 
ket. Some  were  imposed  with  the 
avowed  purpose  that  they  should  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  reduction  by  means  of 
reciprocal  treaties ;  but  such  treaties, 
negotiated  by  the  Executive,  have  been 
defeated  by  the  protected  interests. 
"  Our  party  appreciates  that  the  long- 
continued  policy  of  the  country  makes 
it  necessary  that  tariff  reform  should 
be  prudently  and  sagaciously  under- 
taken, on  scientific  principles,  to  the 
end  that  there  should  not  be  an  imme- 
diate revolution  in  existing  condi- 
tions." Altho  the  Republicans  are 
likely  to  control  the  Senate  for  four 
years  to  come,  he  believes  that  their 
party,  which  "  includes  many  revision- 
ists," will  not  defy  the  popular  will 
"  expressed  peremptorily  at  the  ballot 
box."  The  people  demand  reform. 
The  cost  of  living  has  grievously  in- 
creased. "  Those  having  fixed  in- 
comes have  suffered  keenly;  those  liv- 
ing on  wages,  if  there  has  been  any 
increase,  know  that  such  increase  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  the 
cost  of  living,  including  rent  and  the 
necessaries  of  life."  Referring  to  his 
remarks  in  his  speech  of  acceptance 
about  the  common  law  as  a  remedy  for 
Trusts,  and  evidently  having  in  mind 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  comment,  he  says: 

"  Whether  there  is  any  common  law  which 
can  be  applied  and  enforced  by  the  Federal 
courts  cannot  be  determined  by  the  President 
or  by  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  de- 
termination of  this  question  was  left  by  the 
people,  in  framing  the  Constitution,  to  the 
Judiciary  and  not  to  the  Executive." 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  held,  he 
says,  that  common  law  principles  couM 
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be  applied  by  Federal  courts  in  cases 
involving  Interstate  Commerce  in  the 
absence  of  Federal  statutes  specifically 
covering  the  case.  He  then  argues  at 
length  in  support  of  commercial  reci- 
procity, saying  that  outside  markets 
must  be  found  if  we  would  run  oui 
mills  to  their  full  capacity,  and  that  it 
is  vital  to  the  extension  of  their  mar- 
kets abroad  that  our  manufacturers 
should  secure  their  raw  materials  on 
the  most  favorable  terms.  Here  he 
makes  use  of  the  last  public  address  of 
Mr.  McKinley,  who,  he  says,  *'  had 
come  to  realize  that  the  *  stand  pat  ' 
policy  must  give  way :  " 

"  The  exorbitant  duty  imposed  on  many  an 
imported  article  by  the  Dingley  tariff  was 
avowedly  intended  by  its  author  not  to  be  per- 
manent, but  to  serve  temporarily  as  a  maxi- 
mum, from  which  the  Federal  Government  was 
empowered  to  offer  a  reduction  in  return  for 
an  equivalent  concession  on  the  part  of  a  for- 
eign country.  President  McKinley  undertook 
honestly  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act.  A  number  of  reciprocity 
agreements  were  negotiated  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit  of  two  years,  which,  if  ratified, 
would  have  had  the  twofold  result  of  cheapen- 
ing many  imported  products  for  American  con- 
sumers and  of  opening  and  enlarging  foreign 
markets  to  American  producers.  Not  one  of 
those  agreements  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Republican  masters  of  the  Senate.  Indeed 
they  did  not  even  permit  their  consideration. 
In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  present  Execu- 
tive, no  new  agreement  under  the  general 
treaty  power  need  be  e.xpected  from  him.  Nor 
does  the  Republican  platform  contain  a  favor- 
able reference  to  one  of  the  suspended  treaties. 
This  section  of  the  Dingley  act  stands  forth  a5 
a  monument  of  legislative  cozenage  and  politi 
cal  bad  faith." 

By  "  self-goviernment  "  for  the  Fili- 
pinos, he  says,  he  did  not  mean  les.s 
than  independence.  We  should  do  for 
them  "  what  we  have  already  done  for 
the  Cubans  " 

"And   I    favor  making  the  pfDiiuse   t  \ 

now  that  w«*  shall  take  such  action  a^ 
they  are  reasonably  prepared  for  it.  If  indc- 
priulencr  such  as  the  Cuban.s  enjoy  cannot  br 
prudently  grantr*!  to  the  I'llipinos  at  this  lime, 
the  protniHC  that  it  sluilj  cornc  the  monienl  they 
arc  capable  of  receiving  it  will  trtu!  to  stimu 
kite  rather  than  hiiulrr  th'ir  devrloprnmt.  And 
this  should  br  tlonr  not  only  in  justice  to  the 
I'Mipinoi,  but  to  preserve  onr  owr»  rnjhts  ;  (or 
a  free  people  cannot  withhold  freedom  from 
another    jieople    and    iheinselve*    reiiuiti    free 


The  toleration  of  tyranny  over  others  will  soon 
breed  contempt  for  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  weaken  our  power  of  resistance  to 
insidious  usurpation  of  our  Constitutional 
rights." 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  he 
says,  should  be  pressed  to  completion 
with  all  reasonable  expedition ;  but  he 
remarks  that  "  the  methods  by  which 
the  Executive  acquired  the  Panama 
route  and  rights  are  a  source  of  regret 
to  many  " : 

"  To  them  the  statement  that  thereby  a  great 
public  work  was  assured  to  the  profit  of  our 
people  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  tlie  charge 
of  violation  of  national  good  faith.  They  hold 
that  adherence  to  principle,  whether  it  works 
for  our  good  or  ill,  will  have  a  more  beneficent 
influence  on  our  future  destiny  than  all  our 
material  upbuilding,  and  that  we  should  ever 
remember  that  the  idea  of  doing  a  wrong  to  a 
smaller,  weaker  nation  that  we,  or  even  all 
mankind,  may  have  a  resultant  good,  is  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  upon  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  founded." 

The  task  of  restoring  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  the  foreign  trade 
can  be  wisely  intrusted,  he  thinks,  to 
the  Democratic  party,  but  the  remedy 
"  surely  does  not  lie  in  the  granting  of 
subsidies."  An  investigation  of  every 
Government  Department  is  needed, 
and  will  be  made  if  the  people  elect  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  President. 
Promotions  and  appointments  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  **  frequently 
been  based  on  favoritism  instead  of 
merit.  Trials  and  court-martials  have 
been  set  aside  imder  circumstances  in- 
dicating political  interference."  These 
abuses,  he  says,  should  be  corrected. 
He  argues  at  considerable  length  that 
usurpation  of  the  power  of  Congress 
was  **  attempted  "  by  Pension  Order 
No.  78.      Fvon  if  a  De'  itic  Presi- 

dent   did    st>nu*thing    I  ^    in    the 

same  direction,  which  he  does  not  ad- 
mit, the  citation  of  one  act  of  usurpa- 
tion as  an  excuse  for  another  must  not 
be  tolerated.  The  Democrats  have 
been  challenged,  he  asserts,  to  aay 
whetlier  they  would  revoke  the  Order 
if  tliry  shoidd  conic  into  |>o\vcr: 

"  I  accept  the  challenge  and  itecUr«  llM  if 
elected   I   will   revoke   thai    •  But   I   fo 

furthrr  and  lay  that  f^      »  •    >  •    ^^ 

tribute   my   effi>rt   ti'--  'a 

law  to  be  passrd  bv  h«»th  hoii«c«  ot  C< 
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and  approved  by  the  Executive  that  will  give 
an  age  pension  without  reference  to  disability." 

In  our  foreign  relations,  Judge  Parker 
says,  we  should  adhere  strictly  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  country,  which 
means  the  cultivation  of  peace  instead 
of  the  glorification  of  war,  and  the 
minding  of  our  own  business  in  lieu 
of  spectacular  intermeddling  with  the 
affairs  of  other  nations  : 

"  It  means  strict  observance  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  and  condemns  the  doctrine 
that  a  great  State,  by  reason  of  its  strength, 
may  rightfully  appropriate  the  sovereignty  or 
territory  of  a  small  State  on  account  of  its 
weakness.  It  means  for  other  American  States 
that  we  claim  no  rights  and  will  assume  no 
functions  save  those  of  a  friend  and  of  an  ally 
and  defender  as  against  European  aggressions. 
It  means  that  we  repudiate  the  role  of  the 
American  continental  policeman ;  that  we  re- 
fuse to  act  as  debt  collector  for  foreign  States 
or  their  citizens ;  that  we  respect  the  independ- 
ent sovereignty  of  each  American  State  and  its 
right  to  preserve  order  and  otherwise  regulate 
its  own  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way,  and 
that  any  intervention  in  its  affairs  by  us  is  lim- 
ited to  the  single  office  of  enabling  its  people 
to  work  out  their  own  political  and  national 
destiny  for  themselves  free  from  the  coercion 
of  any  European  State." 

Much  space  is  given  in  the  letter  to 
criticism  of  the  recent  large  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government,  which 
are  compared  with  those  of  an  earlier 
time.  The  recent  increase.  Judge  Par- 
ker says,  is  "  so  great  as  to  excite  alarm 
in  the  breasts  of  all  thoughtful  men." 
It  demands  an  official  inquiry,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  postal  frauds;  but 
the  Republicans  would  not  permit  one 
to  be  made.  He  commends  the  merit 
system  and  the  party's  declaration  that 
it  stands  committed  to  the  principle  of 
civil  service  reform.  In  conclusion 
he  says : 

"  The  issues  arc  joined,  and  the  people  must 
render  the  verdict.  Shall  economy  of  admin- 
istration be  demanded,  or  shall  extravagance 
be  encouraged?  Shall  the  wrongdoer  be 
brought  to  bay  by  the  people,  or  must  justice 
wait  upon  political  oligarchy?  Shall  our  Gov- 
ernment stand  for  equal  opportunity,  or  for 
special  privilege?  Shall  it  remain  a  Govern- 
ment of  law,  or  become  one  of  individual  ca- 
price? Shall  we  cling  to  the  rule  of  the  people, 
or  shall  we  embrace  beneficent  despotism? 
With  calmness  and  confidence  we  await  the 
people's  verdict." 


r^^u     n  !•*•         In  his  letter  of  acceptance 
Other  Pohticai     ^        ^  t-   •  u      1 

^     .  Senator      Fairbanks      re- 

views the  achievement  of 
his  party  during  the  last  seven  years. 
"  We  have  pursued,"  he  says,  "  no  par- 
simonious policy  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
indulged  in  extravagance  on  the  other. 
We  have  measured  the  public  expense  by 
the  public  necessity."  He  expresses  a 
hope  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
may  "  agree  in  due  course  to  take  up  the 
subject  of  reciprocity."  The  gold  stand- 
ard, he  says,  "  is  no  more  irrevocably  es- 
tablished than  are  our  tariff  schedules." 
It  has  been  established,  and  safeguards 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  silver  and 
paper  currency  at  a  parity  with  it  have 
been  provided.  "  But  all  of  this  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  a  hostile  Con- 
gress, or  endangered  by  an  unfriendly 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." — In  a  re- 
cent speech  ex-Senator  Davis,  candidate 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  said  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  change  the  tariff  views  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  1883,  when  he  favored 
a  tariff  yielding  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
needs  of  the  Government,  and  believed 
that  incidental  protection  was  "  right  and 
proper."  Senator  Elkins,  Mr.  Davis's 
son-in-law,  will  take  no  part  in  the  Re- 
publican campaign  in  West  Virginia. — 
Ex-Senator  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  formerly 
a  prominent  Populist,  will  make  speeches 
for  the  Roosevelt  ticket  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign.  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.,  who  has  twive  been  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, publishes  his  intention  to  vote 
for  Roosevelt,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
latter's  attitude  toward  the  negroes.  "  I 
have  myself  dined  with  Booker  Wash- 
ington," says  Mr.  Paine,  "  and  would 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  do  so  again." 

o  ^.        ,-       .         The  prosecution 

Prosecution  of  Lynchers        .        ^  , 

in  the  South  °f    persons    who 

took  part  in  the 
lynching  of  Horace  Maples,  a  negro,  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  has  thus  far  been  in- 
effective. Thomas  M.  Riggins,  one  of 
26  men  indicted,  was  tried  on  the  22d 
and  acquitted.  On  the  24th  tlie  trial  of 
Silas  Worsley  ended  in  the  same  way. 
The  grand  jury  in  its  report  called  for 
the  impeachment  of  Sheriff  Rogers, 
Mayor  Smith  and  Chief  of  Police  Over- 
ton for  wilful  neglect  of  duty.     It  also 
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advised  that  the  poHce  force  be  reorgan- 
ized, and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
militia  were  commanded  by  incompetent 
and  ignorant  officers.  These  officers  are 
now  before  a  mihtary  court  of  inquiry 
The  grand  jury  said: 

"  The  issue  presented  to  us  is  clear  cut.  We 
have  reached  a  crisis.  The  question  is  whether 
we  shall  be  ruled  by  a  mob  or  by  the  law ; 
whether  we  shall  have  anarchy  or  government, 
whether  an  armed  and  unreasoning  rabble 
whose  worst  passions  have  been  inflamed  and 
prejudices  aroused  shall  be  permitted  to  tram- 
ple our  statutes  under  foot  and  openly  com- 
mit most  atrocious  crimes  merely  because  they 
happen  to  have  brute  force  at  their  command, 
or  whether  we  shall  say  the  law  is  supreme ; 
it  is  the  only  safeguard  of  our  property,  our 
liberty  and  our  lives ;  it  shall  be  upheld,  re- 
spected and  enforced. 

"  If  we  cannot  meet  the  emergency  presented 
to  us ;  if  we  cannot  eradicate  the  spirit  of 
anarchy  from  among  us ;  if  we  cannot  curb 
the  lawless  element  of  our  country,  then  we 
have  failed  in  the  highest  purpose  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  boasted  institutions  are  but 
a  delusion  and  a  myth.  Realizing  that  this  is 
the  supreme  moment  of  our  history,  we  must 
either  make  a  stand  for  law  and  order  to-day 
or  surrender  to  the  mob  and  to  the  anarchists 
for  all  time." 

— At  the  trial  last  week,  in  Mississippi, 
of  W.  C.  Eastland,  charged  with  having 
led  the  mob  that  burned  Louis  Holsert 
and  his  wife  at  the  stake,  and  with  hav- 
ing applied  the  torch,  United  States 
Senator  McLaurin  appeared  as  the  de- 
fendant's attorney  and  argued  that  the 
burning  of  these  negroes  was  necessary 
and  justifiable  because  of  the  character 
of  their  crimes  and  the  riotous  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  time.  Upon  his  motion 
the  judge  instructed  the  jury  to  bring  in 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  evidence  against  the 
defendant.  Tlolsert  had  killed  Eastland's 
brother.  Eight  persons,  a  tnajority  of 
them  negroes,  were  kilieil  before  Holsert 
and  his  wife  were  burned. — At  Talhot- 
ton,  (ia.,  last  week,  several  negroes 
accused  of  being  members  of  a  Rrfore 
Day  chib,  which  had  plotted  tt)  kill  white 
men,  were  discharged  bv  the  rmirt  for 
lack  of  evidetice.  'I'hey  were  followed 
to  their  homes  bv  whites  and  two  of  them 
were  shot,  re'ceiving  woimds  which  arc 
probably  fatal.  At  a  mass  ?nerting  of 
whites  money  wa^  raised  to  prommite  tlir 
men  who  ntta<ked  the  negror».-  At  Koy- 


ston,  Ga.,  on  the  i8th,  John  Ware,  a  ne- 
gro, who  had  been  arrested  for  wound- 
ing a  planter's  son  in  a  quarrel,  was  taken 
from  the  officers  and  lynched. — Mrs. 
Thomas  Boggen,  a  farmer's  wife  living 
near  Patton,  Pa.,  while  going  to  visit  her 
mother,  on  the  22d,  was  atrociously  as- 
saulted by  a  neg^o.  Three  hundred 
armed  farmers,  with  bloodhounds, 
scoured  the  country  for  the  guilty  man 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
IvHching  an  innocent  negro  arrested  on 
suspicion. 


To  Call  Another 
Peace  Conference 


President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived    at     the     White 


House,  last  Saturday, 
the  members  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  nearly  200  in  number,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  their  request  said  that  at  an 
early  date  he  would  ask  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  join  in  a  second 
conference  at  The  Hague  for  the  fur- 
ther promotion  of  international  peace. 
The  visitors  were  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Bartholdt,  who  said  that  the 
Union  has  looked  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a 
friend  of  its  cause  ever  since  he  had  re- 
ferred the  Venezuela  controversy  to  The 
Hague  Court.  '*  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted," he  continued,  **that  this  your  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  Pious  Fund  pre- 
cedent, which  also  occurred  under  your 
Administration,  saved  the  life  of  that 
great  international  tribunal."  The  Union 
believed,  he  added,  that  the  people  would 
applaud  if  the  President  should  convene 
a  second  conference  to  complete  the 
work  begun  at  the  first,  "  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  further  arbitration  *-  '  >  and  in 
the  establishment  of  an  iiu<  -iial  par- 

liament for  the  consideration  of  questions 
which  are  of  conunon  concern  to  all  " 
The  resolutions  adopted  at  St.  Ix>uis. 
which  we  published  last  week,  were  then 
presented  by  Dr.  Albert  Gobat.  of  Switz 
erland,  who  spoke  at  length  Referring 
to  The  Hague  ciMifrrence,  he  said: 

"  We  look  upon  thi«  institution  as  the  start 
iiiK  point  of  the  most  important  cvi>liition  ever 
rtifrrcti  into  »  'nil      It  wiM  at   last  rm- 

I'mIv    the    t  of   {woplrt.    that    oiwi 

nuinity   of   thr    intrllcotnat   and   nutrnal   inter 
est*   of   natittns    that    hat    ,»  -  .   -    -      r^tl,   ^^ 
never  until  this  day  so  imt  .niml«><f 

th;tt    it    hr    t 
Ihr    lernrra: 
late  for  the  latter  that  v> 
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for  private  persons  for  fifty  centuries;  they 
will  make  international  arbitration  compul- 
sory; they  will  see  to  it  that  treaties  are  faith- 
fully observed;  they  will  avert  disputes;  they 
will  relieve  the  people  of  overwhelming  bur- 
dens imposed  by  criminal  whims.  But  in  order 
to  accomplish  its  duty,  this  institution  must 
also  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  political  or- 
ganization of  the  world." 

To  that  end,  he  continued,  the  confer- 
ences must  be  periodical,  and  there 
should  be  an  organ  vested  with  super- 
vising, directive  and  executive  powers 
in  the  time  intervening  between  succes- 
sive general  assemblies.  The  Union  had 
deemed  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  an  earnest  de- 
fender of  international  justice,  especial- 
ly fitted  to  assume  the  initiative  with  re- 
spect to  a  second  conference.  Respond- 
ing, the  President  thanked  the  Union  for 
its  kind  allusions  to  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States,  which,  he  said,  would  con- 
tinue unchanged : 

"  We  are  even  now  taking  steps  to  secure 
arbitration  treaties  with  all  other  Governments 
which  are  willing  to  enter  into  them  with  us. 
In  response  to  to  your  resolutions,  I  shall  at  an 
early  date  ask  the  other  nations  to  join  in  a 
second  congress  at  The  Hague." 

This  second  conference,  he  continued, 
should  push  forward  toward  completion 
the  work  already  begun.  At  the  first 
conference  several  questions  were  left  un- 
settled, and  express  provision  had  been 
made  for  a  second  meeting : 

"  It  would  be  visionary  to  expect  too  imme- 
diate success  for  the  great  cause  you  are  cham- 
pioning, but  very  substantial  progress  can  be 
made  if  we  strive  with  resolution  and  good 
sense  toward  the  goal  of  securing  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  among  individuals  of 
each  nation,  a  just  sense  of  responsibility  in 
each  toward  others,  and  a  just  recognition  in 
each  of  the  rights  of  others.  The  right  and  the 
responsibility  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Our  ef- 
fort must  be  unceasing  both  to  secure  in  each 
nation  full  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of 
others  and  to  bring  about  in  each  nation  an 
ever-growing  sense  of  its  own  responsibilities." 


Labor 
ControversicB 


The  end  of  the  strike 
of  workmen  in  the 
building  trades  at  New 
York  appears  to  be  at  hand,  owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  2,fxx)  marble  cutters  from 
the  ranks  of  the  strikers  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  leader,  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  association  of  walking  dele- 


gates since  the  arrest  of  President  Wein- 
seimer  for  extortion.  The  strikers  have 
lost  $3,000,000  in  wages. — After  many 
conferences  the  organized  blacksmiths 
employed  in  the  New  York  shipyards, 
who  demanded  the  closed  shop,  have  ac- 
cepted their  employers'  offer  to  pay  the 
old  wages,  upon  the  basis  of  an  open 
shop. — ^A  wage  reduction  of  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
1,200  employees  of  the  Passaic  Steel 
Company.  An  agreement  involving  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  coming 
year  has  been  reached  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  window  glass  and  their  work- 
men.— Two  union  men  who  were  prose- 
cuted in  Indianapolis  by  an  employers' 
association  for  assaulting  a  fellow  work- 
man because'he  refused  to  go  on  strike, 
have  been  fined  $300  each  aad  sent  to  jail 
for  six  months.  For  disobeying  an  in- 
junction of  the  Federal  Court  in  Omaha, 
during  the  recent  strike  of  the  beef  work- 
ers, the  secretary  of  the  local  butchers' 
tmion  has  been  fined  $250,  and  34  mem- 
bers of  the  union  must  pay  $20  each. 

T^.         .  r  .u      The    British    journals 

Discussions  of  the  ,      .       -  ■'    -     ,. 

Scotch  Case  ^''^    "O*    'ired    of    dlS- 

cussmg  the  verdict  or 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Free  Church 
case,  and  it  is  likely  to  enter  seriously 
into  political  matters,  at  least  in  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  writes  an  interest- 
ing letter  on  the  subject.  He  says  that 
when  the  decision  was  made  by  the  seven 
selected  judges  there  were  only  two  or 
three  peers  that  took  the  trouble  to  be 
present,  altho  it  was  a  decision  that  af- 
fects all  religious  bodies  that  have  funded 
wealth.  It  "  afTects  all  British  Churches 
that  do  not  by  their  constitution  formally 
allow  their  members  to  *  agree  to  differ,' 
a  liberty  seldom  given  to  Churches  in 
words,  tho  nearly  always  practiced  in  ac- 
tion." The  Scots  Free  Church,  he  says, 
happens  to  be  the  first  "  caught  out  "  un- 
der the  ruling,  and  others  may  share  the 
same  fate.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  suggests 
that  both  parties  appeal  to  Parliament  by 
mutual  arrangement.  He  suggests  that 
the  property  which  causes  the  trouble  be 
divided  according  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  gave  the  endowments.  It  might  be 
that  all  given  from  the  first  constitution 
of  the  Church  in  1843  ^^'^til  the  date  of 
1872,  when  the  Free  Church  made  a  pro- 
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nouncement  in  favor  of  union  with  the 
United  Church,  be  given  to  the  **  Wee 
Frees,"  while  all  given  since  1872  be 
given  to  the  recently  united  bodies,  and 
he  thus  concludes : 

"  I  think  for  the  credit  of  Presbyterianism 
such  a  settlement  might  be  made,  and  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  (the  founder  of  the  Free  Church) 
used  to  call  '  the  expulsive  force  of  a  new 
affection '  be  lessened  in  its  evil,  by  common 
sense,  which  may  be  held  to  be  religious,  tho 
'  common.'  " 

Another  remarkable  address  which  has 
made  a  good  deal  of  talk  is  from  Neil  J. 
Kennedy,  Professor  of  Law  in  Aberdeen 
University,  an  institution  which  is 
claimed  under  the  decision  by  the  "  Wee 
Frees."  It  was  given  at  a  demonstration 
in  Aberdeen  attended  by  3,000  persons. 
He  complained  (as  reported  in  The 
British  Weekly)  that  Lord  Halsbury  had 
turned  the  House  of  Lords  Scotch  appeal 
into  an  English  Court  of  Law.  Lord 
Halsbury  had  exercised,  he  thought,  a 
more  or  less  new  but  a  most  dangerous 
power  in  selecting  at  his  pleasure — after 
the  first  equal  division  had  taken  place — 
the  remaining  seven  judges  who  were  to 
sit  with  him  for  the  rehearing.  Professor 
Kennedy  declared  that  he  knew  nothing 
more  unconstitutional.  Lord  Halsbury 
could  not  touch  the  four  law  lords  of 
appeal — they  were  at  the  moment  equally 
divided,  two  for  and  two  against — but  he 
invited  to  the  hearing,  after  the  first 
equal  division,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Alverstone,  and  Lord  James  who 
had  never  held  any  judicial  office  at  all. 
We  quote : 

"  Lord  Eidoii  had  left  on  record  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  principles  that  guided  him  in  deal- 
ing with  Scotch  appeals.  He  said  he  tried  to 
master  Scotch  law,  but  he  felt  it  a  great  weight 
on  his  conscience,  and  when  he  had  a  unani- 
mous judgment  of  the  Scotch  judges  to  deal 
with  it  was  his  practice  to  sriid  it  back  to  them 
tf)  a  full  court  f<jr  further  enligliteniucnt  and 
fuller  information.  Why  was  not  the  case  sent 
hack  to  the-  whole  thirt<  ",        '   r-s?     Or 

if  not,  tluTf  wt-re  liirce  \j_      ulu>  hud 

not  heard  the  case  and  were  quuIiHcd  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  rehearing  Lord 
Kinross,  Lord  MoncreifT  and  l.Mid  Kiiuieur 
evry  (.ne  of  whom  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  profession  and  the  public  of  Scotlauil 
VVrll,  Lord  Kinross  went  «Jp  and  made  all  his 
preparation  ,  Itiif  he  was  di^Minlrd  he  did  not 
know  why.  itut  there  itill  reMuuie<l  two.  and 
if  they  wf rr  to  grt   fair  play  and  justice,  Lord 


Halsbury  ought  to  have  called  these  other  two 
Scotch  judges  who  were  qualified  to  sit  as  part 
of  the  court,  instead  of  two  English  lawyers." 

It  is  Professor  Kennedy's  view  that  those 
who  gave  their  money  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  now  find  that  it  is  given 
where  they  did  not  wish  it,  should  now 
demand  it  back,  or  their  heirs  do  the 
same.  Many  utterances  have  been  made 
in  approval  of  Professor  Kennedy's  bold 
criticisms,  and  particularly  of  the  fact 
that  Scotch  judges  were  set  aside  for 
English  and  Irish  judges  devoted  to 
Church  establishment,  one  of  whom  had 
never  sat  on  the  bench. 

Our  Protest      ^^  ^^'^^  ^"  ^UgUSt  30th   that 

to  Russia  Secretary  Hay  made  a  vig- 
orous protest  against  the 
Russian  decision  in  the  case  of  the  cargo 
of  the  seized  steamer  '*  Arabia."  It  con- 
demned Russia's  position  as  to  condition- 
al and  absolute  contraband  of  war,  and 
expressed  regret  and  concern  of  the  at- 
titude taken.  The  goods  had  been  con- 
signed to  commercial  houses  in  Japanese 
ports,  and  while  they  might  be  used  as 
food,  etc.,  for  an  army  they  might  also 
have  been  for  home  consumption.  Sec- 
retary Hay  showed  that  the  Russian  de- 
cision would  inhibit  all  legitimate  com- 
merce with  Japan,  and  with  this  inter- 
pretation the  United  States  could  not 
agree.  Nor  could  we  admit  that  railroad. 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  materials  are 
contraband  simply  because  sent  to  a  bel- 
ligerent port,  but  only  when  proved  that 
they  are  for  use  by  an  enemy  in  war.  He 
said : 

•■  If  the  principle  declared  by  the  Vladivostok 
p.i/e  court,  which  has  not,  so  far,  been  dis- 
avowed or  explained  by  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
Government,  is  acquiesced  in  it  will  mean,  if 
carried  to  full  execution,  the  complete  de^lruc- 
tit>n  of  all  neutral  commerce  with  the  non- 
combatant  population  of  japan  It  wou'd  ob- 
viate the  necesMty  fi>r  blockades.  It  would 
render  meaningless  the  principle  of  the  dee- 
laration  of  Paris,  set  forth  in  the  imperial  ofiler 
'•'  F< '  .  ,.  -  ...  1^  -^  order  to 
Ix-  <>l.  It  vsould  oWil- 
nate  ail  distinction  between  ic«  in  con- 
traband   t"  '   —  -\  -..  <  . 

rtfect   a 

•  »f  every  j»|^  ^^ 

iral  and  il ;  u  .  .«.i,^ 


.\ii)bai«ad<>r    Mi(.i.,>.vK    ?'  • 
tetarv    I  lav   last   wrrk   \\ux 
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Government  has  practically  yielded  our  pices  of  Liaotishan,  and  use  their  am- 
contention  and  reversed  its  position.  munition  freely.  No  further  news  has 
•^  been  received  since  September  21st, 
p  The  past  w^eek  has  been  given  w^hen  fighting  was  still  going  on,  but 
-  ,  to  a  most  vigorous  assault  on  it  is  believed  at  Tokyo  that  six  forts  in 
the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  the  second  line  of  defense  have  been 
As  we  have  absolutely  no  official  re-  captured  since  September  19th,  and 
ports  from  either  side,  and  no  report-  hopes  are  again  high  of  a  speedy  re- 
ers  are  allowed,  all  the  news  received  duction  of  the  fortress.  The  Japanese 
comes  either  from  Chinese  who  have  sources  put  their  losses  in  the  present 
escaped  or  from  vessels  that  have  seen  attacks  as  under  3,000,  which  may  be 
and  heard  the  firing  at  a  distance  of  moderate,  as  Russian  advices  put  them 
ten  miles.  All  reports  have  therefore  much  higher, 
to  be  received  with  caution,  but  the  ^ 
general  facts  seem  to  be  fairly  trust-  While  no  striking  move- 
worthy.  The  Japanese  are  compelled  .  ^*^°"  ments  have  taken  place 
to  attempt  even  at  great  sacrifice  of  "ssian  rmy  .^  ^^^  fighting  about 
life  the  reduction  of  the  fortress.  It  Mukden  the  past  week,  it  is  clear  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Rus-  General  Oyama  is  again  attempting  to 
sian  hands  when  the  Baltic  squadron  turn  the  Russian  left  north  of  Mukden, 
shall  arrive,  as  seems  likely,  for  that  or,  perhaps,  at  the  Tie  Pass.  Each  side 
will  necessarily  divide  the  Japanese  screens  its  movements  as  far  as  possible, 
squadron,  and  may  utterly  destroy  the  General  Kuroki  is  reported  to  have 
control  of  the  sea  now  possessed  by  crossed  the  Hun  River  at  a  considerable 
Japan,  and  on  which  she  depends  for  distance  east  of  Mukden,  where  both 
the  supply  of  her  troops  in  Manchuria,  armies  would  prefer  to  respect  the  sacred 
Similarly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Rus-  tombs,  and  to  be  taking  the  direct  line 
sian  vessels  now  safely  in  harbor  shall  for  the  Tie  Pass,  while  carefully  protect- 
be  captured  or  destroyed  to  prevent  ing  his  connections  at  Bentsiaputse.  It 
another  raid  or  their  joining  the  pow-  is  said  at  St.  Petersburg  that  General 
erful  Baltic  squadron.  According  to  Kuropatkin  has  already  been  reinforced 
the  news  from  Chinese  sources  the  at-  since  September  9th  by  170  guns  and 
tack  on  Port  Arthur  began  Monday  of  85,000  men,  and  that  of  22,000  wounded 
last  week,  and  continues  without  inter-  men  at  Harbin  15,000  will  be  in  service 
mission.  It  has  been  partially  success-  in  a  few  days.  It  is  announced  that  two 
ful,  it  is  said,  three  important  forts  and  Russian  Generals,  Orloff  and  one  other, 
six  smaller  ones  between  Suei-sze-ying  have  been  dropped  from  the  army  for 
and  Rihlungshan  (not  on  our  map)  their  failure  and  disobedience  in  the  late 
having  been  captured.  First,  it  is  said,  battles  about  Liaoyang.  But  the  princi- 
the  forts  south  of  Suei-sze-ying  were  pal  event  of  the  week  in  connection  with 
captured  by  assault  after  long  batter-  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  the  an- 
ing  with  artillery,  and  next  Fort  Kuro-  nouncement  by  the  Czar  of  the  intended 
patkin,  south  of  Palichwang,  which  is  organization  of  an  entire  new  army  to  be 
said  to  control  the  water  supply,  near  under  the  command  of  General  Grippen- 
Keekwan,  was  taken  after  severe  fight-  berg  and  to  number  300,000  men.  This 
ing,  and  gave  the  Japanese  a  base  will  leave  General  Kuropatkin  of  equal 
against  Rihlungshan.  This  was  on  rank  and  in  command  of  the  first  army. 
September  20th.  On  the  same  day  the  The  Czar  says  in  an  autograph  letter  to 
Japanese,  who  seem  now  to  hold  Etse-  General  Grippenberg: 
shan,  captured  a  supplementary  fort  "The  intense  energy  with  which  Japan  is 
near  by  which  threatened  it,  and  in  the  conducting  the  war  and  the  stubbornness  and 
night  another  supjjlemcntary  fort  a  lit-  bi^b  warbkc  quabtics  displayed  by  the  Japan- 
lie  less  than  two  miles  west  of  Etse-  ^^^  impel  me  to  strengthen  considerably  the 
.shan,  where  they  met  a  very  stubborn  f^'"ccs  at  the  front  in  order  to  attain  decisive 
resistance  and  nearly  all  the  defenders  '"'^'''^'^  '"  ^^^  shortest  possible  time." 
were  killed.  The  Russians  have  Generals  Kuropatkin  and  Grippenberg 
mounted  new  guns  in  the  rocky  prcci-  will  probal)ly  be  under  the  supreme  com- 
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mand  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 
Grippenberg  is  66  years  old,  and  a  Lu- 
theran, thus  two  years  beyond  the  age 
at  which  we  retire  our  army  officers.  He 
will  start  for  the  East  in  October,  but  his 
army  cannot  be  in  readiness,  probably, 
till  the  campaign  of  next  spring  Gen- 
eral Linevitch,  who,  it  was  expected, 
would  receive  this  command,  will  remain 
in  charge  abuut  Vladivostok.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  three  months  will  bring  three 
corps  to  Harbin,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railroad  about  Lake  Baikal 
will  double  the  number  of  troops  that  can 
be  transported,  thus  bringing  the  Rus- 
sian force  to  500,000,  subsequently  to  be 
raised  to  700,000.  All  this  is  apparently 
intended  to  silence  any  proposals  for 
peace  and  to  show  that  Russia  will  put 
forth  such  gigantic  efforts  as  will  over- 
whelm her  adversary. — There  are  un- 
pleasant reports  that  the  Russians  who 
accepted  parole  to  remain  with  the 
"  Lena  "  at  San  Frncisco  and  not  go  be- 
yond San  Francisco  have  broken  their 
parole  in  large  numbers  and  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  some  on  their  way  back 
to  Russia,  where  they  would  be  in  de- 
mand as  gunners  on  other  ships.  The 
Russians,  of  course,  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  their  fleet,  and  the  Chinese 
papers  declare  that  their  ships  in  Port 
Arthur  have  been  ordered  to  leave  at  all 
hazards,  and  rumors  declare  that  they 
have  done  so  and  have  met  the  Japanese 
at  sea. 

^    .  The    English    Engineering   and 

It  a  Shipbuilding  Trades  Federation 
has  decided  that  the  premium, 
or  honors,  system,  which  had  been  im- 
ported by  agreement  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineers  and  lunployers*  rVderation 
from  the  United  States,  must  be  utterly 
condemned.  They  declare  it  the  most 
I)ernici()us  and  degrading  corulition  of 
employment  in  modern  industrial  history, 
a  renewal  of  the  odious  task  system. 
They  say  it  creates  jealousy  and  ill  feel- 
ing in  the  workshoj),  with  endless  bicker- 
ing, and  is  the  cause  of  more  men  being 
(Hscharged  than  any  strikes  in  the  history 
of  these  trades,  and  that  it  prevents  nicn 
of  waning  physical  power  from  obtaining 
employment  except  in  the  l)llsIl■^t  times. 
They  condemn  anv  syntem  except  hour 
and  pieci"  work.  The  journals  rigret  the 
decision  as  aimtlicr  blow  to  Hiitish  mdus 


try. — The  Italian  strike  is  virtually  re- 
stricted to  Milan  and  Genoa.  It  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  use  of  firearms  in  repres- 
sion of  economic  riots.  In  Rome  the  re- 
straint of  the  military  has  prevented 
much  disturbance. — The  Viceroys  in 
Southern  China  have  sent  to  Pekin  warn- 
ings against  the  danger  of  French  ag- 
gression. The  Viceroy  of  Liangwan  re- 
ports that  the  French  troops  on  the 
x\nam  border  threaten  to  invade  the 
province  on  the  pretext  of  suppressing 
rebels  there,  and  the  Governor  of  Hunau 
makes  a  similar  report.  He  says  the 
French  Consul  in  Hankau  has  notified  a 
Catholic  mission  that  if  necessary  a  war- 
ship will  be  dispatched  for  the  protection 
of  the  French  churches. — An  attempt 
was  made  September  22(1  by  a  young 
man  to  shoot  the  Prefect  of  Odessa  as 
he  was  inspecting  a  new  building  in  com- 
pany with  Prince  Obolensky,  an  aide  to 
the  Czar.  The  shot  missed  its  aim  and 
the  young  man  was  seized  by  the  Prince 
and  arrested. — King  Peter  of  Servia 
was  crowned  at  Belgrade,  September 
2 1st,  in  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  most  of  the  Powers.  But  the  Russian 
Minister  was  not  present,  as  Russia  is 
not  yet  ready  to  condone  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  King  and  Queen  last  year. 
The  most  interesting  incident  of  the  af- 
fair was  the  painful  attempt  of  the  King 
to  wear  the  thirty  pound  bronze  crown, 
made  from  a  gun  used  by  the  first  Kara- 
george,  leader  of  the  insurrection  against 
Turkey  in  1804  and  founder  of  the 
tlynasty  now  represented  by  Peter  Kara- 
georgevitch. — Russia  has  presented  to  the 
court  at  i*ekin  a  protest  against  the  Brit- 
ish treaty  with  Tit>et.  It  claims  that  the 
treaty  would  involve  the  at)andonineiit  by 
China  of  her  suzerainty  over  Tibet 
should  she  ratify  the  treaty,  thus  creating 
a  British  protectorate.  On  June  2d  the 
British  Ciovernment  assured  t'  "'  m 
Ambassador   in   a   sjK*cial    ni  u 

that  (jreat  Britain  would  lutt     a 

military  occupation  of  Tibet  nor  estab- 
lish a  protect  -  '  and  tV  *  ' .'  would 
respect  the  n  ^  ^v  of  i  i  Kunsia 
hoKls  that  as  the  treaty  allows  A 

to  hold  Chumbi  NaT  r« 

cunistances    it  is  a  \  ?4 

as  ti»  n\ilitary  occu}  m 

claims  that  Chiunbi  \  [f 

a  part  i»f  Tiliet.  tho  subjcvi  to  us  juruatC- 
ti«>u. 


(The  following  poem  was  written  for  the  students  at  the 
Peeresses'  School  of  Tokyo.  It  is  translated  by  our  Japanese 
correspondent,  Arthur  Lloyd. — Editor). 


The  water  placed  in  goblet,  bowl  or  cup 
Changes  its  form  to  its  receptacle  ; 
And  so  our  plastic  souls  take  various  shapes 
K    And  characters  of  good  or  ill,  to  fit 
J  ^The  good  or  evil  in  the  friends  we  choose. 
^     Therefore  be  ever  careful  in  your  choice  of  friends, 
And  let  your  special  love  be  given  to  those 
Whose  strength  of  character  may  prove  the  whip, 
That  drives  you  ever  to  fair  Wisdom's  goal. 

^    Tokyo,  Japan 
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Our  Business   Diplomats 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM 

[For  obvious  reasons  the  author  of  the  following  article  does  not  sign  his  name, 
but  he  is  the  President  of  a  prominent  manufacturing   corporation  and  is  known  to  the 

editors,  who  vouch  for  his  honesty  and  for  the  accuracy   of  the  facts,  though  names  and 
places  are  so  changed  as  not  to  be  recognizable. — Editor.  ] 

EUROPEANS  sometimes  say  that  we  business  diplomats ?  The  average  com- 
in  the  United  States  have  no  diplo-  mercial  traveler  who  visits  towns  of  from 
mats,  that  we  have  not  trained  or  ten  to  a  hundred  thousand  and  inter- 
grown  any,  that  we  do  not  know  what  views  either  some  member  or  a  trusty 
diplomacy  is.  Their  definition  of  diplo-  and  well-supervised  employee  of  the  firm 
macy  is  to  obtain  what  you  want  by  in-  he  sells  to,  is  usually  a  companionable, 
trigue,  indirection  and  corruption,  and  quick,  adaptable,  fine  fellow.  He  must 
they  confine  diplomacy  to  politics  and  know  his  goods,  his  competitors'  goods 
statecraft.  They  quote  Talleyrand,  that  and  how  to  handle  men.  Knowing  these, 
past  master  of  Old  World  diplomacy,  he  can  be  successful  and  exercise  a  real 
when  he  said  that  language  was  devised  function  in  spreading  information,  adapt- 
not  to  tell  your  thought,  but  to  hide  it.  ing  his  wares  to  the  market's  needs,  and 

This  half-sneer  of  Europeans  is  true  if  in  making  the  wheels  of  commerce  run 

we  look  only  at  foreign  politics.     Our  smoothly.     There  is  a  slight  opportunity 

foreign  ministers  and  ambassadors  have  for  intrigue  and  indirection  in  getting  the 

usually   wanted    little,   but   have   clearly  good  will  of  clerks,  etc.,  but  it  is  small, 

known  what  they  wanted  and  have  gone  and  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for 

straight  for  it  with  so  much  vigor  that  corruption.      He    generally    sells    to    the 

the   other   side    generally    yielded,    with  owner  of  the  concern,  and  to  compel  the 

much  astonishment  at  such  queer,  direct  owner  to  do  something  contrary  to  his 

methods.     But  our  foreign  friends  have  own  advantage  is  unthinkable, 

made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  poli-  But  the  growth  of  large  corporations, 

tics,  and  particularly   foreign  politics,  is  where  the  buying  is   separate   from  the 

with  us,  as  with  them,  a  life  interest.     It  ownership,  where  the  buyer's  personal  in- 

is  not.     Politics  at  present  is  only  an  ex-  terest  may  be  worked  on  if  he  is  at  all 

citing  game — some  day   it   may  develop  susceptible   to   corruption    or    ' ''    '    '     f 

into    dead     earnest     when     the     Demos  he  is  not  very  shrewd,  has  o;,;.,,:   ::.- 

awakes — and  foreign  politics  is  rather  of  business  field  for  the  Old  World  diplo- 

a  bore,  to  be  confined  to  the  pages  of  macy  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  and  cor- 

some  heavy  review.  ruption  flmirishes  there  in  a  wav  that  few 

When   it   becomes   necessary,    we   will  appreciate, 

train  men  to  diplomacy  or  take  them  out  How  do  I  know  ?    For  over  a  quarter 

of  the  vast  and  growing  annv  of  business  of  a   century    I   have   traveled   over   the 

diplomats.     To  business  has  our  talent —  Ignited  States  and  Canada,  going  to  cverv 

yes,  genius — for  dif)lomacy,  turned,  and  large  city  and  selling  goods  in  every  State 

in  business  have  we  trained  a  vast  and  save  those  that  have  no  large  cities.     I 

growing   army   of   diplomats,    men    who  have   traveled  ovr^   -  -  xx)  mi!        -^      ^ 

travel  all  over  the  country  selling  goods,  year,  arul,  with  p<              one  ev 

closing  deals,  making  contracts.     Thfsc  have  traveled  at  least  35.000  miles  every 

are  our  real  diplomats  and  of  these  for-  vrar.     I  am  not  f         "  ••»»  so  much  now. 

eign  critics  know  little.    Occasionally  one    but  di>  go  at  least a  vrar  to  tb"  •«•■••' 

of  our  business  diplomats  is  ai)pointed  as  cipal  cities  and  have  a  force  of  tr 

a  foreign  consul  or  minister,  and  the  as-  whom  I  direct, 

tonished  natives  think  him  tlu-  exception  We  sell  to  some  larr     * '^     -   • 

tliat  proves  the  rule.  in  some   I    ferl   sure 

What  are  the   methods  of  these,  our  tion.   at   least   in   the  ile|»«rtmenti   with 
70ft 
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which  our  firm  has  dealings.  Judging  by 
our  experience,  I  should  say  that  there 
was  no  corruption  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company's  buying,  nor  in  that 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  But 
there  are  railroads  that  neither  I  nor  my 
men  call  on.  There  is  no  use.  Unless  we 
buy  the  buyer,  we  cannot  sell  to  them. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  department 
stores  and  other  corporations. 

Rarely  is  the  bribe  made  openly.  A 
little  while  ago  the  buyer  of  one  of  the 
largest  railroad  systems — a  household 
word  in  the  section  it  covers — entered 
the  store  of  our  agent  and  said :  "  Well, 
boys,  I  haven't  been  in  to  look  you  over 
for  a  long  time.  You  have  a  good  stock." 
*'  Yes,"  one  of  the  partners  replied ; 
"  but  we  do  not  sell  you  as  much  as  we 
ought  to.  Anything  to-day  ?  "  After 
some  little  talk  he  gave  them  a  small  or- 
der and  a  chance  to  estimate  on  a  larger 
one,  and  then  he  came  to  the  real  gist 
of  his  visit  quite  incidentally,  saying: 
*'  I've  a  payment  to  meet  to-morrow  of 
$200,  and  wonder  if  you  boys  could  help 
me  out."  And  as  they  looked  a  little  en- 
couraging, he  continued :  "  You  know  my 
position  won't  allow  me  to  give  a  note 
and  there'd  be  no  receipt."  My  friend 
replied  that  they  were  not  in  the  banking 
business,  and  they  parted  as  friends ;  but 
future  orders  were  few  and  far  between 
and  rarely  did  they  get  any  business 
when  they  bid  on  specifications ;  some 
other  man  was  just  under.  The  business 
went  to  another  house,  who  have  been 
known  to  give  **  commissions,"  as  this 
form  of  corruption  is  euphemistically 
called.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  that 
railroad  is  rotten  all  through,  from  the 
buying  of  ties  on  some  dinky  jjranch  to 
its  president,  who  has  been  proved  to 
have  bought  Congressmen  and  even 
[  United  States  Senators,  and  who,  it  is 
claimed,  stole  thousands  of  acres  of  pub- 
lic lands. 

In  another  case  I  asked  a  member  of  a 
large  firm  handling  our  goods  if  he  could 
not  get  a  certain  railroad  to  use  them,  as 
we  were  doing  better  than  any  house  in 
the  country  on  certain  lines.  He  smiled 
quizzically  and  then  said  :  "  Wc  have  sold 
the  X.  &  Z.  road  some  small  articles  for 
years,  but  not  much  till  about  two  years 
ago,  when  they  began  to  send  orders  in 
\()  us,  and  some  of  them  were  good-sized 


ones.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  personally  made  them  special  prices 
and  gave  instructions  that  the  orders 
should  be  filled  with  great  care  and 
promptness.  This  went  on  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks  and  in  comes  Mr.  Blank, 
the  general  purchasing  agent,  and  asks 
for  me.  We  have  a  nice  talk  and  I  as- 
sure him  that  we  appreciate  his  business 
and  will  do  all  we  can  to  make  the  rela- 
tions satisfactory  and  that  I  have  made 
them  some  specially  low  prices.  He  re- 
plies that  the  prices  are  all  right  and 
after  some  general  talk,  says :  '  There  is 
just  one  thing  we  want,  it  is  not  much 
and  we  have  had  it  from  others  and  feel 
sure  you'll  do  the  same.  We  want  to 
see  your  books  and  divide  profits.'  I 
looked  a  little  astonished,  and  he  con- 
tinued :  '  Oh,  that's  all  right ;  a  part  of 
it  goes  to  Mr.-Smith.'  And  Mr.  Smith 
is  the  president  of  that  road."  Here  was 
a  thoroughly  worked  out  system  of  cor- 
ruption, in  which  the  more  the  dealer 
charged,  the  more  came  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent,  who  shared  the  money  with 
the  president,  and  likely  with  other  of- 
ficers of  the  road.  If  I  should  tell  the 
real  name  of  that  president  it  would  be 
recognized  in  every  railroad  office  in  the 
land.  Moreover,  it  had  become  such  a 
commonplace  matter  with  them  all  that 
the  moral  baseness  of  it  was  not  thought 
of. 

But  if  a  man  does  not  practice  this 
corruption  and  avoids  the  places  where 
he  knows  it  is,  the  surest  source  of  in- 
formation is  the  talks  with  fellow  trav- 
elers. They  meet  in  hotels  and  cars  and 
quick  intimacies  spring  up,  in  which 
many  matters  which  might  otherwise  be 
hidden  are  freely  talked  of.  The  free 
masonry  of  the  craft  unlocks  lips  that 
would  otherwise  be  shut. 

About  six  months  ago  my  business 
took  me  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  long 
ride  and  for  two  days  we  met  on  the 
common  footing  of  the  sleeping  and  din- 
ing cars  with  nothing  to  do  but  talk, 
play  cards,  write  an  occasional  letter  and 
eat.  The  second  day  out  four  or  five 
travelers,  who  had  gotten  well  ac- 
(juainted,  started  talking  on  this  subject 
of  business  diplomacy.  It  could  easily 
be  seen  that  all  were  masters  in  the  art 
of  adaj)(ing  themselves  lo  each  oilier  and 
to  circumstances.     In  iIk^  freedom  of  this 
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enforced  intimacy  and  leisure  each  spoke 
candidly. 

One  was  selling  cloaks  and  dresses, 
representing  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers in  the  country.  He  said :  ''  Why, 
of  course,  I  give  presents,  or,  if  you 
prefer  to  call  it  so,  commissions  and 
bribes.  You  can't  do  business  in  any 
other  way.  I'm  not  paid  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  to  hesitate  at  a  little 
check  giving,  when  I  can't  get  the  busi- 
ness otherwise.  They  all  do  it.  You 
know  the  case  of  Brown,  who  bought 
for  A.  &  B.  (mentioning  one  of  the  larg- 
est department  stores  in  New  York  City). 
He  used  to  turn  over  to  C.  &  D.  (a 
prominent  manufacturer  of  cloaks  and 
dresses)  business  to  the  amount  of 
$300,000  or  $400,000  a  year.  They  gave 
him  a  brown  stone  house  up  town  in 
New  York,  where  he  lived  for  years. 
Every  one  knew  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
both  A.  and  B.  knew  it  at  the  time,  but 
they  said  they  did  not  care  if  Brown  did 
get  houses  and  money,  that  he  had  made 
his  department  pay  big  profits  and  that 
was  what  they  looked  at.  Later  on  C. 
&  D.  actually  made  Brown  one  of  the 
partners  in  their  firm,  so  that  he  shared 
in  their  profits,  and  he  was  still  the  buyer 
for  A.  &  B." 

Later,  when  others  had  talked,  he  said  : 
'*  I  have  an  understanding  with  my  house 
that  I  can  draw  up  to  $25,000  a  year  and 
no  questions  asked.  I  always  carry  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  with  me."  And 
here  he  sliowed  a  roll  of  bills.  "  Ofttimes 
I  meet  a  squeamish  cuss  and  have  to  han- 
dle him  with  gloves.  I'll  get  him  around 
to  my  hotel  in  the  evening  and  we'll  have 
drinks  and  cigars  served  and  a  little 
game  of  poker;  of  course,  I  always  lose. 
Nothing  is  said,  but  I  book  a  good  sized 
order  bcftjre  I  go,  and  really  that  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  methods ;  when  the  man 
comes  right  out  and  asks  for  money,  then 
I  usually  have  to  pay  a  big  price.  Once 
after  I  had  lost  $300  at  cards  the  buyer 
wasn't  gciing  to  give  me  a  decent  order; 
if  I  had  not  suggested  tliat  his  boss  would 
not  like  to  know  how  heavily  he  had 
f)laye(l  poker  with  me.  I'd  have  lost  both 
that  order  and  my  money.  The  next  tiiiie 
I  went  to  his  city  he  came  to  my  rooms 
and  we  had  our  game  of  |>oker,  hut  I 
can  play  wIumi  I  want  to  and  haixlle  the 
cards  a   littN-       I     saw    that    Iw    drank 


heavily  and  before  midnight  he  owed 
me  $700.  You  never  saw  such  a  scared 
man.  I  got  his  I.  O.  U.'s  before  he  left. 
Then  I  persuaded  him  to  have  just  one 
more  round  and  I  lost  $100  to  him  and 
gave  him  back  part  of  his  signatures. 
The  next  morning  I  said  he  need  not 
worry,  but  pay  me  when  he  could.  Then 
I  got  him  to  my  sample  rooms,  and  when 
we  got  half  through  the  order  I  saw  it 
was  not  going  to  be  as  large  as  I  wanted, 
so  I  suggested  that  he  increase  this  item 
and  add  that  other.  He  looked  a  little 
queer ;  so  I  took  out  one  of  the  I.  O.  U.'s 
and  tore  it  up  and  handed  it  to  him.  He 
increased  the  order  as  I  wished  and  be- 
fore we  got  through  it  was  over  $10,000. 
I  then  tore  the  others  up  and  gave  them 
to  him ;  he  was  mightily  relieved.  The 
next  day  I  gave  him  three  one  hundred 
dollar  bills.  Since  then  he  never  plays 
poker  with  me,  but  I  always  give  him 
money." 

"  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay?  "  1 
asked.  "  Oh !  It  depends  on  the  man 
and  the  size  of  the  order ;  sometimes 
nothing,  but  then  I  have  to  make  special 
ly  low  prices ;  at  other  times  as  high  as 
three  per  cent,  of  the  order,  but  above 
that  is  rare." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and 
then  an  elderly,  fine  looking  gentleman 
said,  meditatively :  "  I'm  an  insurance  ail- 
juster,  and  you  would  not  think  that  I 
ever  had  to  use  money,  but  I  do.  On  the 
small  losses  and  losses  in  the  country 
there  is  never  any  trouble,  tho  often  we 
have  to  pay  far  more  than  the  value  of 
the  goods  burned.  Hut  these  losses  I  do 
not  attend  to,  but  only  see  to  the  big 
ones  in  the  large  cities,  where  the  loss 
will  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  occasionally  to  nnllions.  Vh  •  !al- 
ly  get  one  of  these  firms  of  ad^  >  — 

1  work  for  the  companies — to  manage 
their  interests.  If  I  only  had  the  prin- 
cipals to  deal  with  it  wiudd  he  an  easy 
matter.  It  wouKI  take  time,  because  the 
owners  naturally  think  their  property  \% 
worth  more  than  i'  "  is.  but  tact  and 
manaj^emcnt  will  i  pull  the  tough 

est  matter  through  But  when  on*  of 
these  infernal  Jew  or  Yankee 

gets  hoKl  i>f  a  »••  ■   '  > '   " 

owners  with  a  v 

ness    through    hun.    there    it   only    our 

thing  to  do,  and  that  if  to  biiv  tfie  ad 
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juster.     Why,  in  that  big  fire  of  went  to  buy  a  ticket.    In  some  instances 

hotel    there  was  only  a  partial  loss  and  our  price  was  as  low  as  a  third  of  the 

we  hitched  and  haggled  how   much   it  regular  rates.    Of  course,  we  guaranteed 

should  be  for  three  weary  weeks.     That  them  and  the  X.  &  Y.  stood  behind  that 

adjuster  would  not  come  into  the  open  guarantee,  and  only  once  in  a  great  while 

and   say  how   much   he  wanted ;   if  he  was  any  ticket  we  sold  ever  taken  up  on 

had  I  would  have  gone  straight  to  the  the  cars,  and  when  it  was  the  X.  &  Y. 

old  man  and  then  we'd  have  had  a  row.  paid  us  the  money  that  was  collected  on 

I  did  suggest  one  day  to  the  owner  that  it.     They  had  agreed  to  do  it  and  they 

the  adjuster  was  crooked  and  found  for  always  did.     We    found    them    a    very 

my  pains  that  the  adjuster  had  informed  square  road  to  do  business  with.     Their 

him  that  I  wanted  a  bribe.    Well,  it  went  general    passenger   agent   came   around 

on  and  on,  and  one  day  I  said  to  that  once  a  year  and  he  went  over  our  ac- 

ad juster  that  if  he'd  settle  for  $250,000  counts  and  settled  wath  a  check,  but  we 

— they   wanted   $350,000 — I'd   leave   an  never  could  get  anything  more  than  a 

envelope  at  his  hotel  for  him  in  the  morn-  verbal  agreement  from  him.     Last  year 

ing.    He  was  shrewd  and  replied :  *  You  the  presidents  of  the  different  roads  got 

leave  the  envelope  and  I'll  see.'    So  next  together  and  agreed  to  turn  down  all 

morning   I   left   an   envelope   with   two  these  verbal  agreements  at  once.  We  did 

thousand  dollar  bills  in  it.     He  met  me  not  know  what  had  struck  us  and  so  be- 

with    a    smile    and    said :     '  Oh,    why  gan  a  law  suit.    We  thought  at  first  that 

leave  so  small  an  envelope :  leave  a  larger  we   would   have   to   pay   the   passenger 

one."     I   had   to  leave  three  envelopes  agent  of  the  X.  &  Y.  something  and  tried 

containing  $15,000  before  he  came  down  it,  but  found  it  was  out  of  his  hands.  The 

and   I   positively   refused   to   leave   any  public    thought    we    were    getting    our 

more,  but  said  that  it  could  go  to  the  tickets  from  passengers,  but  nine-tenths 

courts.    We  then  settled  for  $260,000  and  of  them  came  from  the  railroads,  and 

a  few  odd  dollars.    The  amount  over  the  there  was  a  time  when  far  more  money 

$250,000  was  put  on  to  save  my  friend's  was  taken  in  by  the  scalpers'  ticket  of- 

face,  as  the  Chinese  say.     But  this  was  fices  in  many  of  the  large  Western  cities 

really  a  saving  to  the  companies,  as  they  than     by    the     regular    ticket    offices." 

had  planned  to  come  up  to  $300,000  if  "  Why  !  "  said  one  man  in  surprise ;  "  was 

necessary.    It  always  hurts  an  insurance  this  done  after  the  Interstate  Commerce 

company  to  let  anything    go    into    the  law  went  into  effect  ?    I  thought  that  law 

courts.    Some  months  after  I  accidentally  stopped  all  that."     "  It  was  done  up  to 

found  that  the  adjuster  had  gotten  over  the  winter  of  1904,  and  we  all  knew  it, 

$10,000  from  the  old  man  to  use  as  a  tho,    of    course,    the    public    did    not." 

bribe  for  me."  '*  When,"  I  asked,  "  these  facts  came  out 

''  Well,"    said    a    keen,    well-dressed,  in  your  suit  under  your  affidavit,  did  the 

youngish  man,  who  I  had  noticed  was  Interstate    Commerce    Commission    take 

traveling  on  a   pass;   ''you   would   not  any  cognizance  of  it?"     "Not  a  bit," 

think    that   ticket   brokers    or     scalpers  was  his  answer. 

would  have  to  do  any  of  that.     There  Later  a  stationery  traveler  told  us  the 

was  a  time  when  it  wasn't  necessary,  as  case  of  Clay,  who  bought  the  stationery 

we  were  the  ones  who  were  hunted  up  for  the  big  department  store  of  X.,  Y. 

and  offered  inducements.     We  did  busi-    &    Z.,    in    .      He    had    heard    that 

ness  in  ,  and  the  X.  &  Y.  is  one  Clay  wanted  money  to  give  any  large 

of    that    city's    principal     outlets.      Of  order.    He  had  sold  Clay  small  bills,  but 

course,   we  had   to   sell   tickets  cheaper  nothing  large,  till  one  day  he  got  him 

than  the  railroads  sold  them  or  we  could  around  to  his  hotel  and  got  a  good-sized 

not  do  any  business,  but  so  fierce  was  the  bill  out  of  him,  but  Clay  said  the  order 

competition    that    we    could    do   almost  would  have  to  be  O.K.'d  by  one  of  the 

anything   we   wanted    with    them.      For  firm  and  for  him  to  come  around  about 

years    we   had   an    agreement    with    the  5  p.m.  for  it.     They  had  had  cigars  and 

X.   &   Y.   by  which   we  bought   regular  lif[uors,    but   he    had    not    responded   to 

tickets  much  lower  than  the  office  rate  Clay's  suggestions  as  to  something  more, 

which   the  average  man  paid   when   he  It  took  over  half  a  day  to  get  the  order 
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into  shape.  At  night  he  was  told  by  the  but  he  has  a  position  with  another  de- 
member  of  the  firm  who  O.K.'d  the  or-  partment  store  in  the  East  now,  tho  X., 
ders,  that  they  had  decided  not  to  place  Y.  &  Z.  have  not  hesitated  to  tell  his  rec- 
that  order.  He  was  quite  indignant  and  ord  where  necessary," 
wanted  to  know  the  reason,  but  could  get  A  fine  elderly  gentleman  had  joined 
none  and  then  went  to  Clay,  who  only  our  group  while  the  talk  was  going  on 
said:  "I  don't  know  unless  you  know."  and  here  he  leaned  forward  and  said: 
Two  months  after  this  his  firm  and  all  *'  I  am  a  physician  and  have  heard  there 
the  firms  from  whom  X.,  Y.  &  Z.  bought  was  some  corruption  in  getting  appoint- 
stationery  received  a  circular  letter  from  ments  for  hospitals,  but  as  I  have  a  large 
X.,  Y.  &  Z.,  saying  they  had  just  found  private  practice,  I  have  never  sought  the 
out  that  Clay  had  been  taking  commis-  hospital  practice,  but  most  of  us  think 
sions  for  placing  their  orders  for  sta-  the  Standard  Oil  Company  one  of  the 
tionery.  They  did  not  know  how  long  keenest  business  concerns  in  the  coun- 
it  had  been  going  on  and  they  did  not  try  and  that  tho  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
know  how  much,  but  that  no  commis-  use  corruption  when  necessary,  that  they 
sions  were  ever  necessary  to  be  paid  to  detect  and  ferret  out  corruption  in  their 
secure  their  orders  and  they  should  have  own  business  very  quickly,  but  I  actually 
known  of  the  honesty  of  their  employees  know  where  their  agent  in  our  locality 
and  that  they  wished  any  firms  who  had  has  been  paid  sums  of  money  running 
paid  these  bribes  to  let  them  know  the  into  the  thousands  not  to  bid  on  certain 
amount  and  they  would  reimburse  them  contracts.  I  know  of  one  case  where  he 
for  it.  The  traveler  said  he  thought  received  $3,000  and  another  of  $4,000 
X.,  Y.  &  Z.  were  a  little  old-fashioned  in  not  to  be  in  the  market  for  a  month  with 
their  ideas  of  honesty,  but  that  it  was  a  any  large  quantity  of  oil.  Their  agent 
fine  thing  to  do.  I  asked  him :  **  Do  you  is  one  of  the  smoothest,  keenest  business 
know  how  much  they  paid  out  ?  "  **  Oh !  men  I  know,  and  he  would  be  unable  to 
no,"  he  replied ;  ''  I  reckon  that  went  get  cars  or  there  would  be  a  break  down 
into  their  confidential  ledger  and  that  in  their  machinery  or  something  would 
only  three  or  four  parties  actually  know,  happen  at  just  the  right  time.  He  has 
But  it  was  commonly  rumored  that  it  worked  it  so  that  he  still  stays  with  the 
ran  into  the  thousands.     The  next  time  Standard." 

I  was  there  I  got  an  order,  and  when  it  And  so  the  talk  drifted  on.     I  c«.' '  ' 

was  O.K.'d   I   saw   this  member  of  the  ^'ive  many  instances  more,  and  on  tlt^  - 

firm   who  had   refused   to  give  me  the  could  give  the  names  and  places.     I  am 

order  before,  and  asked  him  out  and  out  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  instan 

if  Clay  had  not  told  him  not  to  give  me  not  only  because  of  tho  manner  in  wh.vli 

the  former  order.    He  said  Clay  had,  and  they  were  told  and  the  circumstantialits 

I  told  him  that  our  firm  had  never  given  with  which  they  were  told,  but  also  be- 

commissions   and   that   Clay   had   hinted  cause  of  my  general  knowledge    I   feel 

at   it   before  and   probably    thought    he  sure  they  might  easily  be  true, 

would  give  me  a  lesson.     This  member  As  I  have  already  said,  they  do  not 

of  the  firm  replied  that  he  was  glad  to  happen    in    small    concerns,    where    the 

find  out  one  honest  man  and  honest  con-  owner  buys  for  himself,  but  in  larv  -      •• 

cern."  ccms,  where  the  buyer  bu\s  for  a 

"  Did  they  prosecute  Clay?  "  I  asked.  Our  concern  sells  the  Uniteil  States  tiov- 

"Oh  !  no,"  he  replied.  "What  was  the  use?  t-riunent  perhaps  nu>re  of  the  givxls  we 

They  could  not  have  gotten  much  money  make    than    any    other    concern    in    the 

out  of  him  even  if,  after  a  very  difficult  United  States.     I  have  iHTsonally  nuin- 

trial,  tlu-y  had  secured  his  conviction,  and  aged  that  business  for  twenty  years.     I 

tluMi  look  at  the  f)ublicity  and  tlu*  very     liave  never  given  a  bribe  or   

bad  advertising  such  a  trial  would  give  ()i!ce    the    biiyrr    in    the    I 

thcni       '\\\v    general    public    kiu)wledge  Treasurv  kept  ine  till  late  in  the  afterrnxn* 

that   there  ha<l   brrii   such  corruption  in  and  we  went  out  togrther.     He  i«  a  ^'rn 

their   Htore   would    have   hurt    tluin    for  tlentan  in  ever\   wav   and  wr  had  \\Ay\  a 

years.      They    kept    it    just    as   (jiiiet    as  v^ry    intereHtin^   talk,   in   which     1     ha»! 

poHHiblr  and  (lay  was  niinply  discliar^rd,  ^Mven  him  stunr  infornuition  that  was  of 
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value.  I  asked  him  to  my  hotel  to  sup- 
per. ''  No,"  he  replied ;  "  if  we  were  not 
buying  from  your  firm  I  would  gladly 
come,  but  while  there  would  be  nothing 
wrong  in  it,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  do 
anything  that  might  even  occasion  talk. 
Come  around  to-morrow  and  we  will 
finish  our  talk." 

I  am  positive  that  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments there  has  been  no  corruption  for 
at  least  twenty  years.  I  have  suspected 
some  corruption  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment recently,  and  last  year  spent 
two  days  in  looking  into  it,  and  later  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Mr. 
Wynne,  took  it  up  at  my  suggestion,  and 
a  partial  investigation  was  made.  It 
proved  stupidity  and  that  the  depart- 
ment had  gotten  into  ruts  and  that  it 
moved  very  slowly,  but  nothing  more, 
and  that  was  what  I  thought  after  I  had 
made  my  investigation,  and  that  was 
what  General  Wynne  thought  when  I 
had  had  my  talk  with  him.  He  gave  me 
every  facility  and  was  exceedingly  frank 
and  nice  about  it.  But  some  of  the  under 
men  were  very  touchy  about  their  dig- 
nity and  very  slow  to  move.  They  made 
me  doubt  whether  the  evils  brought  on 
by  the  civil  service  system — these  men 
were  protected  in  their  positions  by  the 
civil  service  rules — were  not  worse  than 
the  evils  of  partisan  appointment.  At 
least,  fresh  men  were  brought  into  the 
departments.  Rut  I  have  seen  the  same 
dry  rot  of  ruts,  indolence  and  inefficiency 
come  over  large  corporations. 


In  private  business  there  is  no  pub- 
licity of  the  corruption.  When  the  heads 
find  it  out  they  may  remedy  it,  but  that 
is  all,  and  they  keep  it  quiet.  In  the  larg- 
est corporations  the  ownership  is  often 
so  divided  among  a  large  number  of 
stockholders  that  even  the  head  officers 
feel  little  of  the  responsibility  of  ownership. 
In  one  of  the  instances  I  have  given  the 
president  and  probably  other  high  of- 
ficers shared  in  the  bribes  exacted  by 
the  purchasing  agent.  With  the  growth 
of  large  corporations  and  the  growth  of 
the  mere  coupon-cutting  rich,  an  entirely 
new  class  of  men  in  the  world's  history, 
men  who  have  riches  and  the  income 
flowing  from  such  ownership,  but  who 
have  no  responsibility  concerning  it,  this 
corruption  is  rapidly  growing.  The  pub- 
licity of  public  works  and  the  reputation 
to  be  gained  by  uncovering  rascality,  and 
also  the  subtle  feeling  that  every  public 
official  has  that  he  is  working  for  the 
wnole  people  and  not  for  a  private  mas- 
ter, makes  this  form  of  corruption  much 
less  in  public  than  in  private  business 
of  the  same  size,  and  I  finally  reach  from 
an  entirely  different  line  of  experience 
and  observation  the  same  conclusion  as 
Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  in  a  recent  article 
in  McChire's,  when  he  says : 

"Not  the  politician,  then,  not  the  bribe- 
taker but  the  bribe-giver,  the  man  we  are  so 
proud  of,  our  successful  business  man,  he  is 
the  source  and  the  sustenance  of  our  bad  gov- 
ernment. The  captain  of  industry  is  the  man 
to  catch.    His  is  the  trail  to  follow." 


The    Pitcairn    Island    Miracle    in 

Ethnology 

BY  EMILY  M.  McCOY 

[Miss  McCoy  is  the  daughter  of  J.  R.  McCoy,  the  Governor  of  Pitcairn  Island.  and« 
direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the  *'  Bounty."  For  some  time  past  she  has 
been  a  resident  in  the  United  States,  studying  dentistry  and  trained  nursinsr.  both 
urgently  needed  by  the  members  of  that  small  but  always  interesting  community.  It  is 
only  now,  when  the  people  of  Pitcairn  Island  are  beginning  to  emerge  from  their  cen- 
tury of  isolation,  that  the  remarkable  outcome  of  a  remarkable  crime  appears  in  all  it* 
.  strangeness  and  all  Its  deep  significance.  From  the  union  of  lawless  whites  with  the 
uncivilized  brown  people  of  the  Pacific  a  race — limited,  indeed,  in  numbers — has  sprung 
whose  members  are  living  exponents  of  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  Christian  and 
civilized  life.  The  **  race  problem  "  has  been  solved  in  Pitcairn  as  it  appears  to  have 
been  solved  nowhere  else ;  and  a  community  of  interest  has  been  developed  such  as 
existed  only  In  the  old  Biblical  days  under  the  patriarchal  and  family  institutions  of 
Israel. — El>itor.] 


IF  New  Zealand  is 
Newest  England, 
then  a  more  dis- 
tant and  much  smaller 
— indeed,  an  almost  in- 
finitesimal portion  of 
the  British  Empire — 
should  be  called  Freest 
England.  A  most  hope- 
ful drama  of  human 
progress  and  co-opera- 
tion is  being  enacted  in 
a  remote  yet  widely 
known  corner  of  the 
world,  that  much  writ- 
ten about  little  domain 
— Pitcairn  Island. 

Divided  to-day  between  about  24  fam- 
ihes,  it  supplies  them  with  all  that  can 
be  needed  for  material  welfare:  and  so 
happy  has  been  the  life  there  that  the 
advent  of  trade,  and  the  use  of  money, 
and  the  stimulus  of  gain,  are  to  many  a 
source  of  regret.  At  peace  among  thein- 
.selves,  contented  and  prosperous  and 
hai)i)y,  able  to  educate  their  young  men 
and  women,  and  to  offer  help  and  gtX)d 
cheer  to  passing  ships— there  is  a  sur- 
prising contrast  with  the  lavvles.s  life  of 
tlie  first  settlers,  who,  mutinying  from 
the  '*  Bounty,"  and  stealing  the  ship, 
carne  tf)  I'itcairii  in  I7<><)  witli  their  Pahi 
tia!i  wives  and  a  few  retainers. 

In   the  tangle    of    the    race    problem 
which    accompanies    the    iniTcasing   em 
7li 
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pire     of     the     United 
States,  and  the  strug- 
gle of  all  the  white  na- 
tions of  Europe  for  the 
golden    Orient    and 
darkest  Africa,  not  to 
mention  the  supposedly 
menacing    problem    of 
miscegenation      within 
the  United  States,  the 
example  of  one  hybrid 
race,    geographically 
isolated     and     left     to 
work     out     its     own 
destiny,     forms    a    re- 
markable   ethnological 
lesson. 

Tlu'  white  men  of  King  George's  nav\ 
v\  ho  mutinied  from  the  "  Bountv,"  while 
representing    a    powerful    civilization — 
some   of    them    from   esteemed    families 
and  well  educated — were  withal  lawless 
men.     Crazed   with   thoughts  of   license 
amid  all  that  could  woo  the  senses,  they 
cast     Lieutenant     Bligh.     their    captain, 
adrift  in  the  ocean  with  as  many  as  the 
boat   would   hold,   and    returned   to  the 
islands  they  had  lately  visited,  s        ' 
themselves  with  wives  and  a  fi »»     ...... 

tian  men  and  women  for  servants.  After 
allowing  some  re|>entant  men  to  leave 
the     ship,     the     partv  i^:    MlWd 

for  a  rtnky  islaml  but  scoveffd 

ai.d  cluirted.  nanirtl    I  thcrr 

they  hid  from  retrihuhvc  juslKe.  de»troy' 
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ing-  all  means  of  escape  by  burning  the  Adams  than  she  had  with  the  other  hand- 

*'  Bounty."  ful  of  deserters  sought  out  by  her  ships 

Years  of  complete  isolation  followed,  long  before. 

They   found   themselves  possessed   of  a  The  island  was  found  to  be  two  and 

territory  unclaimed  and  uninhabited,  ex-  one-quarter  miles  long  by  one  and  a  half 

cept  by  sea-birds,  tho  rude  carvings,  yet  miles  wide.    Lying  two  degrees  south  of 

preserved,  a  few  human  bones  and  some  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  climate  is 

stone  implements  told  them  that  others  not  so  extremely  hot    as  in  other  South 

had  preceded  them.  Sea  islands,  nor  is  it  ever  very  cold -there. 

Here  they  followed  such  arts  as  the  Extremely  rocky  and  rising  precipitously 
tools  from  the  ship  allowed,  and  feasted,  from  the  sea,  which  bites  into  it  with  two 
and  fished,  and  distilled  strong  liquor,  bays,  the  land  is  clothed  with  green  con- 
But  little  land  sufficed  for  crops ;  on  the  tinually,  from  the  fern-covered  ground 
rest  the  goats  and  swine  ranged.  A  well,  to  the  over-arching,  many-rooted  ban- 
or  pool,  still  called  "  Brown's  Well,"  was  yans  and  tall  cocoanut  trees,  while  the 
digged  by  one  of  the  men  to  increase  the  pandanus  palm  grows  to  the  very  edge 
inadequate  water  supply.  of  the  water,  splashed  with  its  salt  spray. 

The  gentle  brown  women  from  Tahiti  Everywhere  the  air  is  sweet  with  the 

loved  well  their  roistering  mates.     Even  flowers  of  the  ''  high  white,"  or  morinda 

the     captain,     in    his     report    to     King  citrifolia,  and  the  moisture  laden  winds 

George,  excuses  his  men  and  praises  the  frorn   the   ocean   constantly   refresh   the 

delicacy  and  deportment  and  comeliness  trees  upon  the  high  crags,  to  the  highest 

of  the  women  of  the  South  Seas.  summit,  some  eleven  hundred  feet  high. 

With  tropical  fervor  and  an  abundance  where  the  cannon  of  the  ''  Bounty  "  is 

of  liquor   firing   their   blood,   the   worst  mounted,  holding  the  flag  of  old   Eng- 

excesses      became      common — struggles  land. 

to  rule,  feuds,  treachery,  wife  stealing  Adamstown,  named  for  John  Adams, 
and  murder.  In  a  few  years  all  the  Ta-  is  the  one  village — of  about  one  hun.&-ed 
hitian  men  had  been  killed,  and  all  the  and  fifty  people — lying  some  three  nun- 
white  men  had  been  killed  or  had  died,  dred  feet  above  Bounty  Bay,  the  port  of 
excepting  one,  old  John  Adams.     With  our  little  country. 

approaching  death  and  a  pitying  realiza-  Too    distant    to    be    visited    oftener 

tion  of  the  needs  of  the  group  of  young  than  once  a  year  by  a  British  man-of- 

people,  half  English,  half  Tahitian,  and  war,   the   British   Consul   at  Tahiti   has 

th^  darker  descendants  of  the  Tahitian  been  the  nearest  Government  official.   My 

families,  all  looking  to  him  as  sole  arbiter  father,  James  Russell  McCoy,  has  been 

there,  and  sole  instructor  about  the  great  successively  in  office  for  twenty-six  years, 

world,   to   which   by  blood   and   destiny  as  '*  chief  magistrate  and  ruler  in  sub- 

they  were  linked — Adams,  repentant  and  ordination  to  Her  Majesty   the  Queen  of 

wiser,  sought  to  rear  and  teach  them    as  Great   Britain,"   for  many   years   elected 

well  as  he  could.  every  New  Year's  Day.     In   1892    our 

One  day,  after  eighteen  years  of  primi-  Government  was  somewhat  changed  by 

tive  life,  a  sail  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  a  meeting  held  at  Pitcairn,  and  convened 

and  a  vessel  approached  the  island.     Its  by  the  Consul  at  Tahiti  and  the  captain 

American  captain,  to  his  complete  sur-  of  the  man-of-war  on  its  yearly  visit, 

prise,  saw   a  rude  dug-out,  or  pirogue,  It  was  decided  that  seven  members  of 

coming  out  to  greet  him,  manned  by  dark  Parliament  be  elected,  and  that  they,  be- 

boys,  who  hailed  him  in  good  English.  ing  elected  by  general  vote,  should  then 

"  We  are  sons  of  the  mutineers  of  the  elect  from  their  own  number  the  magis- 

ship  'Bounty,'"  was  their  thrilling  an-  tratc  for  the  ensuing  year.     During  all 

nouncemcnt.  this  lifetime    of    service  my   father  has 

The  romance  and  the  novelty  of  the  never  left  the  island  except  in  further- 
pathetic  story  aroused  the  whole  world  ancc  of  Pitcairn's  interests — on  occasion- 
as  fast  as  news  traveled  then.  England  al  trips  to  Tahiti,  once  to  California  and 
claimed  the  island  and  her  men's  de-  once  to  England,  where  some  lords  and 
sccndants  as  her  own,  and  dealt  more  ladies  were  surprised  that  he  was  not  a 
leniently  with  them  and  with  poor  John  wild,     black     cannibal,     instead     of    the 
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placid,  kindly  man  they  beheld,  speaking 
good  English  and  wearing  English 
clothes,  and  with  a  skin  but  little  darker 
than  their  own. 

We  have  always  been  loyally  English, 
and  English  people  showed  us  kindly 
sympathy  and  sent  us  much  of  help  when 
we  were  awakening  to  our  needs,  and 
when  that  indomitable  white  blood  and 
the  civilization  to  which  we  half  belonged 
fired  us  with  zeal  and  emulation. 

From  our  loving  mothers  we  learned 
the  native  arts,  the  native  games  and 
dances.  Our  little  festivities  consisted 
largely  of  these  diversions,  and,  feasting 
on  native  fare,  ending  with  European 
music,  we  had  gleaned  and  could  execute 
on  poor  instruments.  Such  were  our 
celebrations  of  our  two  annual  holidays, 
the  Queen's  Birthdav  and  the  visit  of  the 
man-of-war.  In  1890  we  held  a  centen- 
nial, rejoicing  in  our  own  little  land,  in 
its  peace  and  comfort,  and  with  humility 
remembering  the  dark  record  of  its  first 
years.  The  schoolhouse,  adjoining  the 
church,  is  the  Government  house  and  the 
City  Hall,  adapting  itself  to  all  needs. 


My  father  is  strong,  resourceful  and 
kind,  quiet  and  yet  jovial,  careful  of  the 
feelings  and  rights  of  others,  so  straight- 
forward and  simple  as  to  amuse  the  more 
adroit,  yet  a  man  of  iron  nerve  and  un- 
looked  for  skill  and  courage  in  emer- 
gency. He  was  on  a  trip  with  the  "  Pit- 
cairn,"  the  schooner  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventist  denomination  at  the  Vau  Vau 
Islands.  The  boat  and  its  surgeons  had 
gone  farther  down  the  coast ;  a  child  was 
brought  to  him  for  aid  which  had  fallen 
on  some  glass  and  cut  the  abdomen  so 
that  the  intestine  was  exposed.  My 
father  at  once  performed  a  major  opera- 
tion. It  necessitated  making  a  larger  in- 
cision and  replacing  the  intestine,  and 
sewing  up  the  wall  to  the  muscular  layer 
and  the  skin.  All  this  my  father  did,  to 
the  admiration  of  the  surgeons  on  their 
unexpected  return.  Dr.  A.  J.  Read,  now 
of  Philadelphia,  said  that,  except  for 
bathing  the  parts  in  salt  water,  all  had 
been  done  that  he  could  have  done.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  antiseptic  surgery 
and  my  father  had  never  had  instruction, 
nor   had    he   any    instruments,   except   a 


(iovfi'uor  McCoy  anil  th«  Ofllofra  o(  I'ltcttirn  laiaiul'a   N«w  Tr«tUuir  V»m«I.  WhU-li  MakM  MuAlkljr  1>l|p« 

to   ItiM  (iaiiit)lri-   l«laiulM.      Only    two    of   >               'ip   ar*<   nut    "  ''t    th«    '                       i««M4tal« 

fBiiilly       Ilia  aon   alta   on   ttitt  «jitr«ina    l>          '     i    lila  sou  In   <  ■  iiiug    a                            t«    at    %h» 
yoiingwr   McCoy'a  alhow 
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lancet  and  a  chest  of  drugs,  given  to  the 
islanders  by  a  ship's  doctor.    . 

His  devotion  to  my  mother  was  most 
marked  and  I  well  recall  a  fine  bureau 
he  brought  home  to  her,  with  her  name 
"  Eliza  "  in  gold  letters  upon  it.  He 
wanted  her  to  feel  it  was  her  very  own, 
and  it  was  an  expression  of  his  individual 
taste,  just  as  most  men  select  what  they 
see  and  like,  rather  than  as  we  women 
do — buy  something  some  one  tells  us  is 
the  latest  fad. 

My  father,  during  my  stay  abroad, 
often  writes  to  me  of  the  little  incidents 
of  life  there  and  of  all  that  concerns  Pit- 
cairn.  My  aunt,  Rosalie  Young,  is  the 
teacher  there;  a  few  others  like  myself 
are  going  to  other  countries  to  study,  but 
most  of  them  with  the  ever  present 
thought  of  returning,  for  we  are  held  by 
the  tenderest  ties  and  the  strongest  of 
family  feeling,  since  we  are  all  related. 
In  fact,  the  place  is  one  large  family  set- 
tlement. 

In  spite  of  the  natural  shyness   which, 
in  time  past,  made  the  women   refrain 
from    sitting    at    table    with    the    men, 
women  have  always  exercised  the  right 
to  vote.     The  very  land  is  apportioned 
equally  between  boys  and  girls,  and  we 
g"irls    work    on    our    own    plantations. 
Even  when  mere  babies  we  Pitcairn  girls 
swim  in  the  sea  and  run  over  the  crags. 
Shooting  is  the  great  pastime,  and  our 
goats  are  hunted  by  the  young  men  for 
meat.     On  the  royal  birthday  we  have 
shooting  matches  and  singing  affairs — 
that  could  hardly  be  called  finished  per- 
formances.    To  us  they  are  full  of  ex- 
citement,    and,     with     naturally     good 
voices,  our  young  people  make  the  most 
of  all  their  chances  and  so  rapidly  im- 
prove.    Queen   Victoria  sent  us  a   fine 
American     organ,     which    Admiral     de 
Horsey  had  inscribed  "  A  present  from 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  her  loyal  and 
loving   Pitcairn    Island   subjects,   in   ap- 
preciation   of    their    domestic    virtues." 
The  first  song  we  sang  beside  it  was  a 
fervent  "  God  Save  the  Queen."    I  recall 
a  night    when  the  man-of-war  had  just 
arrived,  and  all  wc  girls  and  the  young 
men  had  gathered  on  the  cliff  nearest   to 
sing  a  welcome.     On  board  they  heard 
tis  in  the  balmy  night  and,  in  compliment, 
they  turned  the  searchlight  upon  us  and 
the  island.    It  was  a  new  invention  then, 


and  the  great  shafts  of  light  thoroughly 
alarmed  some  of  the  party,  who  went 
running  away  from  the  scene  in  terror. 

If  any  questions  arise  that  give  trouble 
Parliament   sits   and   arranges    a   settle- 
ment.     For  instance,  if  a  man  takes  a 
bunch    of    bananas    from    a    neighbor's 
patch  instead  of  going  to  his  own,  he 
willingly  pays  over  three  in  return.    Fish 
are  divided  into  thirteen  equal  piles  after 
a  day's  catch,  and  a  man,  standing  back 
to  the  lot,  calls  out  a  name,  as  another 
man,  of  course  unseen  by  him,  lays  a 
stick  on  one  of  the  piles,  until  all  are  ap- 
portioned.   It  will  be  evident  how  simple 
are  the  administration  of  our  laws  and 
the    division    of    property    and    profits. 
There  are  no  salaried  officials.    There  is 
no  Governrnent  land.    While  it  has  long 
been  divided  between  the  families,  it  is 
not  all  cleared  and  cultivated,  for,  as  it 
is,  much  produce  goes   to  waste.     The 
land  is  divided  and  subdivided  between 
the    growing    members    of    the    several 
families,  the  oldest  son  always  remaining 
with  the  parents. 

Years  ago  it  was  only  after  months  of 
waiting  that  we  had  a  chance  of  barter- 
ing with  occasional  ships.  Sometimes 
the  wife  of  a  captain  would  give  us  pat- 
terns which  would  instruct  us  in  the  mar- 
vels of  a  fitted  and  whaleboned  waist. 
The  first  settlers  made  tappa  cloth  from 
the  mulberry  tree,  and  always  wore  the 
simplest  of  loose  garments.  Needles 
were  so  precious  that  young  girls  could 
not  learn  to  sew.  Now  we  have  half  a 
dozen  sewing  machines.  Braiding  hats 
and  baskets  was  our  continual  pleasure 
and  avocation.  Our  hats  are  made  of 
palm  and  sugar  cane  top,  with  bread- 
fruit fiber  and  brown  fern  for  variegated 
braids ;  the  pure  white  bamboo  bark  we 
get  now  from  Tahiti.  We  trim  them 
with  artificial  flowers  we  make,  or  with 
long  garlands  of  the  sweet  morinda  flow- 
ers, with  which  we  also  wreathe  our 
necks. 

As  a  child  I  went  to  school  from  nine 
o'clock  until  one.  Our  simple  studies 
were  made  more  difficult  bv  lack  of  text- 
books and  writing  material.  After  school 
we  were  sent  to  collect  candlenuts,  which 
were  stuck  on  the  mid-rib  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  leaves  to  burn  for  lights.  Now  we 
have  lamps  and  kerosene. 

Our  houses  are  still  made  of  boards 
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have  been  built  to  pipe  it  to 
the  houses.  Sometimes  we 
salt  a  catch  of  fish,  but  we 
can  secure  fresh  fish  all  the 
year  around. 

Our  crops  are  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  yams  of  several 
kinds,  Irish  potatoes,  sugar 
cane,  taro,  arrowroot,  ba- 
nanas, pineapples  and  melons. 
Grains  we  cannot  raise,  nor 
do  we  feel  any  real  need  for 
them.  Sometimes,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  we  secure 
grains  and  flour  from  passing 
ships.  At  first  the  bread-fruit 
tree  grew  abundantly,  but  it 
has  not  thrived  so  well  of  late 
years.  It  was  to  secure  this 
tree  for  the  West  Indies  that 
King  George  fitted  out  the 
"  Bounty,"  an  armed  naval 
vessel,  at  the  solicitation  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  another 
scientist.  We  have  orchards 
of  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and 
citrons  and  an  abundance  of 
mangoes.  Guava  grows  wild, 
rose  apples  are  plentiful  and 
fresh  figs  are  delicious.  We 
have  a  few  peach  trees  and 
one  apple  tree  has  been-accli- 

,        ,,      ,,  ,  The  girl  sitting  on  the  left  1«   Ml8«  ^^^^^j         With    SO    mUCh    ffuit 

Loretta  \oung,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  mutineers  of  the  , 

••  Bounty,"  and  a  cousin  of  Miss  McCoy  ;  the  lady  beside  her  we     are      never     hungry,     yet 

is  a  white  missionary   and   the  o^  on    the   right  Is  a    half  as       children       we       are       well 

caste  Tahitian  and     active.       When     I     ar- 
rived in  America  I  caught  the 

ripped  out  by  a  pit-saw,  and   the   roofs  measles.     The  doctor  was  surprised  that 

are  of  thatch.    Only 'two  have  any  glass,  I   had  not  had  them.     I   told  him  there 

but  we  do  not  need  it,  for  the  weather  is  were  no  such  diseases   in   Pitcairn,  and 

not  severe.    Our  coolest  months  are  June,  we  never  had  any  disease  there  but  fever 

July  and  August,  while   from  December  caught    from   a   ship— when   we   had   an 

until    bY'bruarv    we    have    our    wamu'st  rpidemic  of  typhus. 


Modern  P'tcaira  Islanders. 


weather. 

We  have  no  beef  animals.  The  tew 
brought  to  the  island  were  so  alarming 
that  they  kept  the  people,  in  fear,  in  the 
trees,  and  so  they  were  killed  and  no 
more  were  imported.  We  do  not  miss 
milk  and  butter,  for  \\v  prefer  the  cocoa- 
nut  milk  and  the  butter  we  make  from  it. 


Our  life  is  limited,  but  it  is  a  very 
happy  one.  Kach  year,  tho,  draws  us 
nearer  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  alreadv 
we  are  within  two  days  of  a  steamer 
route.  Some  of  our  young  people  are 
.!  !  in  business  in  T  '   *         •    -,-•,». 

t   :      L.  and,  ere  long,  at 
tures  may  make  the  simple  forure  ot  the 
n\i\  "  Bounty"  seem  very  i  ^ 


The  men  shoot  the  goats  and  sheep  for 

mutton,  raise  crops,  and  fish.    .'\  fretjuent     its  hand-made  nai'^    ♦'•  »m  t: ,i^.      : 

hous(liol<l  task  is  the  carrying  of  water  the  ship,  great  cut 

from   the  one  supply  at  the  end  of  thr  Until  very  recently  wr  hail  no 

island,  for  the  watrr  from  Brown's  \Vt*ll  on  \l        ',     '    f   •     i'!           "      '      v  i^   svith 

is  not  always  sur»-  »«>  flow,  tho  i-..n.liiits  thr  i                      ;                               >'.      »a%r\l. 
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with  car^  and  pride,  our  bits  of  silver  for 
special  church  days,  as  offerings.  Some- 
times the  long  awaited  ships  would  have 
to  pass  us  by  if  the  v^eather  and  sea  were 
unfavorable.  Once  our  young  men  res- 
cued the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  and  in 
gratitude  two  boats  were  sent  out  to  us. 
Some  time  afterward  my  father  went 
over  to  Tahiti  and  arranged  with  the 
British  Consul  for  the  purchase  of  a 
schooner.  An  American  captain  taught 
our  young  men  navigation  and  sailed 
with  them  for  some  time  on  the  schooner. 
They  are  now  sailing  it  themselves  with 
good  success,  tho  recently  they  nearly 
lost  a  man  and  a  boat  when  cruising  with 
a  French  scientist  on  board,  and  once 
they  failed  to  make  the  island  of  Oeno 
and  had  difficulty  in  getting  back.  On 
the  whole,  they  have  acquitted  themselves 
well.  They  sail  every  month  to  the  Gam- 
bier  Islands,  taking  a  cargo  of  Pitcairn's 
crops  and  fruits.  On  those  islands  such 
things  are  not  raised.  The  people  make 
large  sums  from  the  pearl  fisheries,  so 
they  can  pay  well  for  the  tempting  food. 
We  receive  mails  regularly  now  in  two 

months'  time  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, while  previously  it  was 

any    number    of   months,    by 

most   uncertain    and    varying 

ways.      There    is    a    line    of 

steamers  from  San  Francisco 

to  Tahiti,  and  from  New  Zea- 
land to  Tahiti,  besides  many 

ships  from  all  over  the  world. 

From  Tahiti  to  the  Gambiers 

there  are  a  steamer  line  and 

many  sailing  vessels.     Three 

of    our    Pitcairn    people    live 

now  at  the   Gambier   Islands 

to  look  after  our  interests  and 

trade.      They    have    built    a 

warehouse  for  the  storage  of 

goods  which  are  for  sale  or 

have  been  purchased  for  our 

use.     Our  constant  needs  in- 
clude cloth,  utensils,  kerosene 

and    other    supplies.      Books 

and  papers  we  are  eager  for, 

and     we    have    perhaps    the 

freest    circulating    library    in 

the  world. 

When  some  one,  high  up  on 

the  island,  calls  out  in  powerful 

tones,  "Ship  ahoy  !"  every  one 

repeats  the  cry  and  knows  what 

is  expected  of  every   family. 


The  ship  may  as  yet  be  but  a  speck, 
visible  only  to  trained  eyes,  or  her  masts 
only  may  be  above  the  horizon;  but  the 
boat's  crew  hasten  to  make  ready  the 
boat  and  launch  her,  and  every  one — 
even  the  children — hurry  to  load  her. 
Our  men  pull  very  hard  toward  a  point 
in  the  ship's  course  where  they  hope  to 
be  seen.  Usually  they  are  successful,  and 
the  ship  comes  about,  allowing  them  to 
row  toward  her  and  go  aboard.  Very 
welcome  are  the  melons  and  pineapples 
and  fresh  vegetables  they  bring  the  ship's 
company  after  long  weeks  of  salt  food. 
We  send  out  not  only  food,  but  reading 
matter,  secular  and  religious,  gladly  giv- 
ing and  often  receiving  in  exchange.  Af- 
ter buying  a  barrel  of  crackers,  some 
paint  or  nails,  or  whatever  the  captain 
can  spare,  and  finishing  the  visit  with 
singing,  our  men  bid  farewell  and  pull 
home  over  the  long  stretch  of  sea  once 
more.  Sometimes  ships  sailing  to  and 
from  South  American  ports,  like  Val- 
paraiso, pass  our  way. 

It  is,  however,  our  trade  with  the  Gam- 
bier Islands  that  links  us  to  the  world 


A  Tahltlan  H^lf  Caate  Family 
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and  makes  us  very  proud  of  our  tiny 
merchant  marine  of  one  ship,  owned  by 
us  all  and  manned  by  our  men. 

We  have  good  constitutions,  tho  so 
closely  related,  and  we  are  as  healthy  and 
active,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  as  a 
people  can  well  be.  For  a  long  time  we 
knew  nothing  of  nursing,  other  than  such 
as  kindliness  would  suggest  and  what 
little  we  gained  from  reading,  and  we 
had  no  doctor  on  the  island.  Sometimes 
accidents,  such  as  terrible  falls  from  the 
slippery  cliffs  climbing  in  quest  of  sea- 
birds'  eggs,  would  fill  us  with  pity  and 
make  us  wish  to  know  better  what  to  do 


Adventists  and  had  rejected  their  litera- 
ture. Then  we  had  Elder  Gates  living 
among  us  and  had  studied  well  the  Bible 
by  their  teachings.  We  had  always  been 
Church  of  England  folk,  worshiping 
from  the  old  copy  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  saved  from  the 
"  Bounty,"  until  we  were  supplied  with 
more  copies. 

After  careful  reflection  we  unanimous- 
ly joined  the  faith  of  our  American 
friends.  With  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Braucht  I 
went  to  Samoa,  and  thence  came  to 
America,  to  complete  my  studies,  which  I 
hope  will  fit  me  to  return  to  Pitcaim  as 


Rev.  Dr.  K.  K.  Brauelit  and  Ills  Wife.  Mlsaluuarl** 
of    the    Seventh    Day    Adveutlut    Church,    who 
have    aided    In    the    remarkable    "  converBion  " 
of  all  the  I'ltcalrn   iHiaudeni  from    their  urls 
inal  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  England 


in  case  of  accident  or  illness,  in  1893  a 
ship  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  of  Ueno  and 
the  crew  came  in  boats  to  Fitcairn,  and 
they  brought  with  them  the  appalling 
typhus  fever.  1  lost  my  mother  and 
grandfather,  a  little  sister  and  other  rela- 
tives. The  whole  island  mourned.  After 
weeks  of  nursing  and  an.xiety,  when  the 
fever  passed  away,  we  felt  more  than 
ever  the  need  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
of  means  to  cojie  with  such  trouble 
should  it  again  come  to  us. 

As  if  in  answer  to  our  need,  there  canic 
help  fr(jin  far ofT  America.     Dr.  itraucht 
and  his  wife,  of  the  Medical  Missionary 
and  Henevoleiit  Association,  came  to  Pit 
cuirn.     Wc  had  been  faMtiliar,  years  be 
fore,  with  the  faith  of  the  Srvrnlh  Day 


a  nurse  and  also  be  able  to  do  some  den- 
tistry, lor  dentistry  is  much  nettled 
there,  perhaps  because  we  do  not  use 
grains  freely  and  do  use  the  plentiful 
supply  oi  sugar  cane,  which  we  grow 
and  crush  and  make  into  syrup. 

I  often  think  of  my  mother  when  1  se^ 
what  is  tlone  in  America  for  the  tever 
patients  in  the  hospitals.  I  long  to  go 
back  to  my  family  and  relatives.  To  nK, 
as  to  all  ^A  us.  Pitcaim  is  the  .  '  '  even 
tho  the  wonderful  things  I  u;  ^   see- 

ing in  the  United  Slates  overwhehu  wx 
with  their  rv  ^*  and  be- 

yond all  the  M.  ^. .  .j  i.-ui  u'^  •  V.  ijjvr 
luc  or  1km »ks  hail  |K»wer  to 

C\>n.Hidering    the    race    problrnu 
fronting  the  Dnitrd  States  oi)  theii  a< 
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quirement  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  this  Pitcairn  Island  colony 
becomes  a  unique  demonstration  worthy 
of  study.  For,  if  ever  there  was  a  peo- 
ole,  as  the  Psalmist  said,  ''  conceived  in 
sin  and  begotten  in  iniquity,"  it  was  the 
half-caste  population  on  Pitcairn  Island. 
Yet    crime    and    violence    have    passed 


away.  Contented,  yet  ambitious,  their 
island  a  refuge  for  suffering  and  en- 
dangered mariners  and  a  bright  spot  on 
the  pathway  of  the  great  Pacific  for  all 
ships,  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn  are  to- 
day ''  dealing  justly,  and  loving  mercy, 
and  walking  humbly  before  God." 


& 


The   Facts   About  Lynching 

BY  GEORGE  P.  UPTON 

[As  associate  editor  of  fha  Chicago  Tribune,  Mr.  Upton  has  long  recorded  the  statis- 
tical information  of  various  kinds  which  is  published  in  the  Tribune  annually,  on  Janu- 
ary 1st.  The  record  of  lynchings  has  been  kept  since  1881,  and  since  1885  they  have 
been  recorded  by  Mr.  Upton  in  regular  itemized  form.  They  are  gathered  from  the 
Tribune's  mail  and  telegraph  service,  and  from  a  daily  scrutiny  of  papers  printed  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  every  State  and  Territory.  The  date,  name  of  victim,  race, 
crime  and  locality  are  in  every  instance  recorded.  Even  in  the  South  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.   Upton's  statistics  has  never  been  questioned. — Editor.] 


THERE  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  lynching  evil  has  so  largely 
occupied  public  attention  as  now, 
or  when  it  has  been  discussed  more  seri- 
ously and  thoughtfully.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  the  national  consideration 
not  so  much  by  the  prevalence  of  the  evil 
or  its  alarming  increase  as  by  the  occa- 
sional manifestations  of  savagery  in 
Northern  communities  which  previously 
had  maintained  apparently  agreeable  re- 
lations with  the  colored  race.  It  seems, 
therefore,  an  opportune  time  to  present 
some  facts  concerning  this  dangerous 
form  of  mob  violence  which  may  give 
those  who  are  studying  the  subject  ample 
material  for  consideration  and  perhaps 
some  fresh  suggestions  as  to  causes  and 
remedies. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case? 

There  have  been  2,875  lynchings  since 
1885,  as  follows: 
1885 210 

1886 162 

1887 125 

1888 144 

1889 176 

1890 128 

1891 193 

1892 236 

1893 200 

1894 189 

1895 166 


The  record  of  lynchings  by  States  and 
Territories  since  1885  ^s  as  follows: 


NORTH. 


1897 

1  Gft 

1898 

127 

1899 

107 

1900 

115 

1901 

101 

1902 

1903 

Total 

96 

».?,.     104 

2.875 

Indiana   38 

Kansas   38 

California   33 

Nebraska 33 

Wyoming    33 

Colorado    31 

Montana    29 

Idaho 21 

Illinois   19 

Washington    16 

Ohio    13 

Iowa    12 

South  Dakota 11 

Oregon    10 


Michigan    6 

North   Dakota 5 

Nevada    5 

Minnesota    4 

Wisconsin    4 

Alaska  4 

Maine    3 

Pennsylvania    3 

New   York 2 

New    Jersey 1 

Conrecticut    1 

Delaware    1 


Total 376 


SOUTH. 


Mississippi    298 

Texas   272 

Louisiana    261 

Georgia    253, 

Alabama   232 

Arkansas    207 

Tennessee    191 

Kentucky   148 

Florida    128 

South    Carolina 100 

Virginia 84 


Missouri    79 

North    Carolina 58 

Indian    Territory....  54 

West    Virginia 43 

Oklahoma    38 

Maryland    20 

Arizona    18 

New  Mexico 15 


Total 2.499 


Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Rhode  Island  and  Utah  are  the 
only  States  where  lynchings  have  not  oc- 
curred, tho  Connecticut,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey  have  but  one  to  their  dis- 
credit.    This  speaks  well  for  four  of  the 
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New  England  States  and  our  new  Mor- 
mon State.  Is  this  immunity,  however, 
due  to  a  greater  respect  for  law  than  the 
other  States  have  shown,  or  is  it  due  to 
the  comparatively  few  negroes  in  their 
population?  Analyzing  the  results  by 
geographical  divisions,  lynchings  have 
taken  place  as  follows:  South,  2,499; 
West,  302;  Pacific  slope,  6^;  East,  11. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  that 
notwithstanding  the  South  has  more  than 
six  times  as  many  lynchings  as  the  rest 
of  the  country,  tha  evil  is  not  local  or  sec- 
tional. The  mania  for  mob  murder  has 
manifested  itself  in  every  State  save  five, 
and  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Illinois  and 
Delaware  mobs  have  been  as  cruel  and 
savage  in  their  methods  of  punishment 
and  their  lust  for  torture  as  in  the  most 
remote  and  ignorant  sections  of  the 
South.  The  cross  roads  and  back  settle- 
ments of  Mississippi  and  Georgia  have 
witnessed  no  worse  barbarity  than  was 
inflicted  upon  victims  by  mobs  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kans. ;  at  Belleville  and  Danville, 
111.,  or  at  Wilmington,  Del.  To  this  ex- 
tent lynching  is  not  merely  the  disgrace 
of  the  South.  It  is  a  blot  upon  American 
civilization — a  national,  not  a  sectional, 
evil. 

What  are  the  causes  of  lynching? 

That  it  has  been  an  easy  matter  to  find 
pretexts  for  lynching  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  2,875  persons  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  cruelty  and  fury  of  the  mob 
for  seventy-three  different  reasons,  many 
of  them  serious,  most  of  them  unjusti- 
fiable, some  of  them  grotesque.  VVhen- 
ever  a  negro  is  lynched  for  criminal  as- 
sault the  Southern  newspaper,  and  some- 
times the  Northern,  will  headline  its 
"  story "  or  its  editorial  comment, 
"  Lynched  for  the  usual  cause."  This 
glaring  misstatement  is  unjust  to  the 
negro  race.  Criminal  assault  is  not  the 
"  usual  cause."  Persons  lynched  for  this 
crime  since  1885  numbered  564,  while 
i,o(/;  have  been  lynched  for  murder. 
Adding  to  the  former  those  lynched  for 
attemj)te(l,  alleged  and  suspected  criminal 
ass<'iult,  for  complicity  in  the  crime  and 
for  the  double  crime  of  criminal  assault 
and  nuirder,  the  total  is  702,  as  compared 
with  1,277  cast's  in  which  murder  was 
directly  or  indirectly  char^jcd  agaifjst  the 
victims.  Al)()ut  one-third  of  the  blacks 
and  one-sixth  nf  the  whites  were  lynched 


for  criminal  assault.  Of  course,  white 
men  are  more  liable  to  be  hanged  or  sent 
to  the  penitentiary  for  the  crime.  It  was 
stated  recently,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  that  ''  in  Sing  Sing 
prison  to-day,  out  of  the  1,032  whites,  65 
are  there  for  rape.  Of  the  143  blacks 
only  2  are  there  for  the  same  crime." 
The  claim,  therefore,  that  lynching  is  the 
summary  punishment  for  a  single  crime 
is  not  only  misleading,  but  dishonest.  If 
any  crime  can  be  called  "  usual,"  it  is 
murder.  Startling  as  it  may  seem,  statis- 
tics will  show  that  murder  is  the  national 
crime. 

Besides  the  1,979  cases  already  men- 
tioned, 896  others  have  been  lynched  for 
no  less  than  56  different  causes,  promi- 
nent among  which  are  106  for  arson,  326 
for  theft,  burglary  and  robbery ;  94  on 
account  of  race  prejudice,  and   134  un- 
known   persons    lynched    for    unknown 
reasons.     Negroes  to  the  number  of  53 
have  been   lynched   for  simple  assaults, 
18  for  insulting  whites  and  16  for  mak- 
ing threats — offenses  which  would  hardly 
have  been  noticed  had  the  offenders  been 
white.      Seventeen    persons    have    been 
lynched  merely   because   they   were   un- 
popular in  their  neighborhoods.  Ten  were 
found  to  be  innocent  when  it   was  too 
late.      The   remaining   causes    present   a 
heterogeneous  array,  not  one  in  the  list 
offering  the  slightest  justification  for  mob 
murder.    Concisely  stated,  they  are  slan- 
der, miscegenation,  informing,  dnmken- 
ness,  fraud,  voodooism,  violation  of  con- 
tract, resisting  arrest,  elopement,   train- 
wrecking,    poisoning   stock,    refusing   to 
give  evidence,  political  animosity,  disot)e- 
dience  of  ([uarantine  regulations,  passing 
counterfeit  money,  introducing  smallpox. 
concealing  criminals,  cutting  levees,  kid- 
napping,     gambling,      riots,      testifying 
against    whites,    seduction,    incest,    and 
forcing  a  child  to  steal.     One  young  fel- 
low  was  actually   lynched    for   jilting  a 
girl,  who  subseiiuently  a  »d  quite  prompt- 
ly consoled  herself  by  marrying  another. 
A  reformer  vva<   'Med  for      '         •■-- 
colonization,  a  ^  1  man   •  ^ 

a  servant  away  from  her  mistress,  and  a 
mountaiiierr  for  "  t  '  "     *     .)^^ 

l)(.j»;..i,;.,.r  4,f  t(|(  1, ;. ^  ^  .;.lor 

coi  aion    murder    ai»«l    r  A    as- 

sault  were  the  **  usual  ^  for  at  that 

time  other  offenses  werr  taKrn  into  cotirt. 
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The  variety  of  causes  since  that  time,  the  excellent  working  of  recent  anti- 
however,  shows  how  insidiously  the  evil  lynching  legislation.  There  is  hardly  a 
has  progressed.  Blacks  and  whites  are  Southern  State  which  has  not  adopted 
now  lynched  for  offenses  which  have  no  repressive  measures  of  some  kind  and 
relation  to  murder  and  criminal  assault,  given  new  powers  to  Governors  and 
and  many,  if  not  most,  of  which  in  a  well  county  authorities.  It  is  evident  that 
regulated  and  law  abiding  community  there  is  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
would  be  disposed  of  in  the  lower  courts,  the  South  and  that  law-abiding  and  law- 
How  insidious  this  evil  is,  how  rapidly,  respecting  men  are  doing  everything  in 
when  not  opposed,  it  tends  to  barbarize,  is  their  power  to  vindicate  justice  and  re- 
als© shown  by  the  exceptionally  cruel  store  the  authority  of  the  courts.  Public 
lynchings  which  have  occurred  in  North-  prosecutors  also  are  performing  their  du- 
ern  communities  during  the  last  two  ties  more  efficiently.  Grand  juries  are 
years.  This  shows,  as  Bishop  Candler,  growing  more  courageous.  Mob  mur- 
of  Georgia,  recently  declared,  that  derers  no  longer  boast  of  their  cruel 
'*  lynching  is  due  to  race  hatred  and  not  work,  but  seek  to  conceal  their  share  in 
to  any  horror  over  any  particular  crime,"  it.  The  general  agitation  of  the  question 
and  that  unless  it  is  checked  it  may  in-  which  was  aroused,  as  already  said,  not 
volve  anarchy ;  "  for  men  will  go  from  because  of  an  increase  of  lynchings  in  the 
lynching  persons  on  account  of  their  South,  for  they  are  on  the  decrease,  but 
color  to  lynching  other  persons  on  ac-  because  of  the  needless  barbarity  which 
count  of  their  religion,  or  their  politics,  recently  has  characterized  lynchings  in 
or  their  business  relations."  The  record  the  North,  has  been  healthy.  It  has  in- 
already  begins  to  show  cases  of  this  kind,  cited  the  best  citizens.  North  and  South, 
These  are  gruesome  facts  and  figures,  to  fresh  efforts  for  the  restriction  and,  if 
but  one  who  has  watched  them  year  after  possible,  the  suppression  of  the  evil.  It 
year,  who  has  studied  the  circumstances  has  come  to  be  recognized,  as  Justice 
of  each  case  of  lynching,  who  has  kept  Brewer  said,  that  lynching  is  murder, 
.  track  of  the  increase  of  repressive  legis-  and,  as  Justice  Love  said,  that  in  the  end 
lation  and  observed  its  effects,  cannot  it  means  anarchy,  that  it  is  an  evil  dan- 
help  but  note  a  more  encouraging  trend  gerous  to  civilization,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
of  public  sentiment.  There  is  a  brighter  checked  it  inevitably  will  increase  rapidly 
side  to  the  picture.  It  is  impossible  not  under  the  joint  influence  of  mob  cruelty 
to  believe  that  the  lynching  evil  is  on  the  and  race  hatred. 

decrease.     It  never  may  be  possible  en-  Another  citation   from  these  statistics 

tirely  to  prevent  crime.     It  never  may  be  — and  a  significant  one — indicates  there 

possible  in  a  country  as  large  as  this  and  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.     While 

with    such    a    heterogeneous    population  there  is  a  decrease  in  lynchings  there  is 

completely  to  prevent  lynching,  but  it  is  an  increase  in  legal  executions,  and  this 

possible  to  make  it  an  exceptional  crime,  increase  is  specially  noticeable  in  those 

There   is   every    reason    to   believe   that  States    where    lynching   has    been    most 

things  arc  working  to   such   an   accom-  common.     There  have  been  123  persons 

plishment.     The  number  of  lynchings  is  legally  hanged  this  year,  seventy-eight  of 

decreasing.     It  is  encouraging  that   the  them  in  the  South.    Five  years  ago  nearly 

number  is  fast  decreasing  in  those  States  every  one  of  these  seventy-eight  would 

which  formerly  were  the  worst  offenders,  have  been  lynched.     Wherever   the  law 

Both  the  Governors  of  Alabama  and  Mis-  works  promptly  and  the  authorities  are 

sissippi  in  their  messages  to  the  Legis-  energetic  and  resolute  in  its  enforcement 

lature  last  year  boasted  of  their  immunity  lynchings  decrease  and  legal  executions 

from  lynching  as  compared  with  previous  increase.     There  is  no  reason  to  be  dis- 

years,  and   have  called  attention  to  the  couraged.     The  outlook  is  hopeful, 

more  resolute  action   of  sheriffs   and  to  Chicago,  Im.. 


A  Japanese  Autobiography 


BY  KATSUKUWA  HIGASHI 


MY  name  is  Katsukuma  Higashi, 
and  I  was  lately  a  student  in 
Yale  University  acquiring  more 
of  the  Western  learning,  which  I  will 
finally  use  in  some  way  in  Japan.  Pre- 
cisely how  I  will  use  it  I  don't  know. 
My  relatives  are  holding  several  doors 
of  opportunity  open  for  me,  and  are  try- 
ing to  call  me  back  to  my  native  land,  but 
I  am  not  yet  ready.  I  must  go  to  Ger- 
many first  to  continue  my  studies.  Some 
of  my  relatives  are  angry  at  me  because 
I  will  not  go  back  at  once,  but  I  only  an- 
swer that  I  still  have  not  enough  of  the 
Western  learning. 

I  was  born  twenty-two  years  ago  in  the 
province  of  Satsuma,  near  the  town  of 
Kushikino,  in  the  house  or  castle  of  my 
father,  who  was  of  the  warrior  class  or 
Satsuma  men  are  known  as  the 


knights. 


Spartans  of  Japan,  and  my  father  was  a 
leader  among  these  Spartans.  He 
joined  in  the  fight  agamst  the  new  order 
of  things,  which  was  so  suddenly  inaugu- 
rated forty  years  ago,  but  when  victory 
lay  with  the  Emperor  my  father  yielded 
with  a  good  grace,  and  by  his  influence 
aided  greatly  in  pacifying  the  malcon- 
tents of  his  province,  and  bringing  about 
a  sound  peace  that  gradually  led  to  the 
unification  of  the  nation  which  now  is 
seen.  The  Emperor  was  thoroughly  rec- 
onciled to  my  father,  who  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  was 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  family 
when  I  was  born,  the  eldest  son. 

About  the  time  when  I  arrived  Chris- 
tianity returned  to  our  neighborhood 
after  an  absence  of  some  hundreds  of 
years,  and  mv   father  became  the  close 
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friend  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.     Father  of  the  highest  mountains  a  fountain  rose 

saw    that   the   religions   of   Japa'n   were  and  brawled  its  way  over  frowning  prec- 

dead,  and  he  was  converted  to  Christian-  ipices  and  under  beetling  crags,  through 

ity,  tho  without  outward  profession    be-  smiling    meadows,    and    past    miniature 

cause  of  the  prejudices  of  his  relatives,  bustling  towns,  till  it  flashed  out  under 

Mother  followed  father  into  Christianity,  the  stone  wall  supposedly  to  the  ocean, 

and  we  children  were  all  brought  up  as  On  the  miniature  mountains  grew  min- 

Christians.  iature  trees   and  plants   suitable  to  the 

A   few   years    later    when    father    lay  supposed  immense  altitudes — lichens  and 

dying  he  put  a  box  in  mother's  hands,  pines  and  cedars — the  vegetation  increas- 

and  told  her  not  to  open  it  till  he  was  ing  as  the  hight  decreased  till  the  plains 

dead.    When  the  box  was  opened  it  was  were  reached,  where  bloomed  the  cherry 

found  to  contain  a  Bible.  and  chrysanthmum. 

Not  very  long  after  this  the  mission-  The  little  river,  too,  was  as  perfect  in 

aries,  Clark  and  Gulick,  came  to  see  my  its  way.     Goldfish  sported  in  its  waters, 

mother  and  family,  and  when  they  went  its  quiet  pools  were  gemmed  with  lilies ; 

away  they  sent  to  us  a  Japanese  mission-  rushes,  sedges  and  acquatic  plants  were 

ary,  who  held  three  services  a  week.    At  found  in  it. 

first  we  were  the  only   Christians,   but  The  house  itself  was  built  of  wood, 

soon  the  congregation  grew.  but   wood  That   was    like   iron,   perhaps 

After    the    death    of    my    father,    his  teak.     I  believe  that  the  building,  as  it 

brother,  my  uncle,  one  of  the  great  men  stood,  was  more  than  two  hundred  years 

of  Japan,  came  upon  the  scene  as  the  new  old.     Sometimes  it  had  the  black  tiled 

head  of  our  family.    My  mother  was  un-  roof  renewed,  but  that  was  all. 

der  his  rule,  and  all  our  property  was  When  a  visitor  came  to  our  house  he 

his  to  administer  until  I  became  of  age.  was  received  in  the  first  reception  room, 

My  uncle   was  of  the  old   religion —  unless  he  was  a  person   of  distinction. 

Shintoism — with  its  many  gods,  and  tho  The  more  honor  we  desired  to  pay  him 

he  was  not  unfriendly  to  Christian  mis-  the  further  in  we  took  him,  and  those  to 

sionaries,    and    has    since    become    very  whom  we  desired  to  pay  the  highest  hon- 

friendly  to  them,  he  was  opposed  to  .our  or  were  taken  into  the  fourth  reception 

family  being  Christians ;  nevertheless,  we  room,  next  to  our  parents'  chamber, 

remained  true  to  the  new  faith.  The  windows   of  our  house  were  of 

I  have  not  yet  described  the  house  or  paper,  tough,  but  transparent,  and  giv- 

castle  in  which  we  lived,  so  I  will  pro-  ing  a  tolerable  light.    These  windows  did 

cced  to  do  that  now,  because  all  about  not   slide   up   and    down     but    sidewise. 

it  is  so  different  from  what  is  seen  in  the  They  were  very  broad,  and  not  very  high, 

houses  here  that  a  description  may  be  of  We    sometimes    used    the    windows    as 

interest  to  American  readers.  This  house  doors  in  passing  to  and  from  the  garden, 

was  very  large,  standing  in  a  square  that  The  kitchen,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  plan 

fronted   upon   the   main   road   from   the  which  accompanies  this  article,  was  sep- 

nearby  town.    This  square  contained  our  arated  from  the  main  part  of  the  house 

j:(arden,  and  was  inclosed  by  a  high  stone  by  an  open  passage,  so  that  no  odors  of 

wall,    shutting   out   the   view    from   the  cooking    penetrated    our    living    rooms, 

street.     It   was  about  300   feet  on  each  Servants  brought  us  the  food,  sometimes 

side.  in  one  room,  sometimes  in  another,  as  we 

The  house  itself  was  about   150  feet  fancied.    We  did  not  use  chairs  or  stools, 

sauare,  and  all  living  and  sleeping  apart-  but  sat  in  the  Oriental   fashion.    Every 

ments   were  on  the  ground   floor.     The  room  had  one  or  more  tables  a  foot  high, 

floor  above  was  only  used  for  storage.  and  the  food  was  placed  on  these. 

On  three  sides  of  the  house  was  a  gar-  Tho  our   house   was   some   little   dis- 

den  laid  out  with  a  great  deal  of  the  art  lance  from  the  town,  there  were  neigh- 

for   which   Japanese   are    famous.      One  bors  of  our  class  about  us  and  enough 

whole  side  of  the  garden  was  devoted  to  children  to  form  good  romping  parties, 

flowers.     On   another   side   there  was  a  Tn  my  own  family  there  were  three  boys 

tremondoiis  mountain  range  in  miniature,  and  two  girls.     So  T  had  plenty  of  play- 

which  slopcfl  gradually  down  to  the  level  follows. 

of  the  carriage  drive.     Among  the  crests  We  boys  wrestled  a  great  deal,  and 
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fought  battles  with  sing-lesticks.  We 
chose  sides  and  pitted  army  against 
army,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  boys. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  was  touched  by  a  stick 
in  the  hands  of  another  he  was  supposed 
to  be  wounded,  and  could  not  fight  any 
more  in  that  particular  battle.  We  also 
battled  with  mud  balls. 

Our  public  school  system  is  modeled 
after  the  American,  and  as  our  school 
hours  are  much  longer  than  they  are 
here,  I  graduated  from  the  grammar 
school  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  My  uncle 
then  said  that  I  must  go  to  the  military 
academy,  and  my  mother  could  not  op- 
pose him.  However,  I  was  not  so  sub- 
missive. I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Chris- 
tian school,  and  finding  my  uncle  bent 
on  making  a  soldier  of  me,  I  ran  away 
from  home  one  night,  slipping  out  of  the 
house  when  all  were  asleep.  I  had  no 
money,  and  there  was  a  march  of  200 
miles  before  me  to  reach  the  city  of 
Kumamoto,  where  I  knew  I  would  find 
Messrs.  Gulick  and  Clark,  the  Christian 
missionaries. 

That  was  a  very  hard  journey.  Some- 
times I  slept  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes 
I  slept  by  the  roadside,  and  then  again 
in  every  considerable  town  I  found  quar- 
ters at  the  Young  Men's  house — like  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  here, 
only  that  it  is  not  Christian. 

Messrs.  Gulick  and  Clark  welcomed 
me  at  the  mission  school,  and  got  me 
work  to  pay  for  my  board  and  tuition. 

.It  was  the  hardest  sort  of  work.  I 
had  to  get  up  at  4.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  milk  the  cows,  clean  the 
stable,  clean  the  house  and  cut  wood. 

What  a  change  from  the  old  pleasant 
life  in  my  father's  house! 

Mother  sent  me  several  messages,  say- 
ing, "  Come  hack,  for  your  uncle  is  very 
angry!"  while  uncle  wrote,  "If  you 
do  not  come  back  I  will  not  send  you  any 
money." 

I  wrote  gently  to  mother,  telling  her 
that  what  I  was  doing  was  for  the  best, 
but  to  my  iniclc  I  replied  : 

"  \  do  not  come  back.  1  do  not  want 
any  money.     T  will  work." 

I    stayed    at    that    school    thict*    vrars. 
w<»rking  all  the  time  and  learning  I'-ng 
li.ih,  geometry,  trigonometry,  solid  geom- 
/•try  anr!  Fnglisli  litrratiirr 

yytjiu    thrnrr    I    wriif   on    to   Ooshisha 


College,  where  I  spent  three  more  years. 
Doshisha  is  the  great  Christian  college 
of  Japan.  I  had  done  well  in  my  studies, 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
school  that  I  ought  to  go  to  the  college. 
A  fund  was  collected  to  help  me  along. 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Gulick  subscribed,  and 
the  students  generally  contributed. 

It  was  only  partial  help,  however,  and 
when  I  got  to  Doshisha  I  still  worked. 

Meanwhile  my  uncle  had  become  rec- 
onciled and  acknowledged  that  he  was 
wrong  in  wanting  me  to  become  a  sol- 
dier. He  ofifered  to  send  me  money,  but 
I  again  replied :  ''  I  don't  want  money.  I 
can  support  myself.* 

One  year  at  Doshisha  I  won  the  cash 
prize  for  mathematics,  and  that  helped 
me.  When  I  had  finished  the  course  at 
college  I  determined  to  go  to  America, 
but  I  thought  that  first  I  would  return 
to  our  home  and  visit  my  mother  and  our 
family.  But  it  was  mother  herself  who 
now  urged  me  not  to  delay  or  turn  back 
— even  that  she  might  see  me  again. 

So  with  heavy  heart  I  bade  good-by 
to  beautiful  Japan,  and  crossed  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  I  have  since  then  heard  of 
mother's  death,  and  it  made  me  very  sad. 

I  crossed  to  America  on  one  of  the 
largest  passenger  ships.  When  we 
reached  San  Francisco  our  immense  ves- 
sel lay  alongside  a  great  pier,  and  emp- 
tied passengers  and  cargo  down  the 
^^1ngplanks.  That  was  new  to  me.  Big 
ships  can't  use  the  piers  in  Japan,  They 
draw  too  much  water,  and  are  unloaded 
by  small  boats. 

I  thought  San  Francisco  a  very  hand- 
some city,  and  found  in  it  many  things 
to  astonish  me.  The  buildings  were  so 
high,  the  streets  so  wide — then  the  trolley 
cars  shooting  along  so  fast. 

In  Japan  there  are  no  sidewalks,  or. 
f)erhaps,  it  might  be  better  to  say  that 
all  the  street  '  '  walk,  for  1  '  *  "  -4 
walk    in    the  (^f   it.    d 

jinriksha  man. 

The  absence  of  the  r 
;ifir>ther    ru»vrlty.      In    L»j..ti. 
loiomotion  is  by  man  power. 
IS  found  in  a  few  places,  hut  iK>t  en*^ 
tt>  rfTr>  '  !iti«>t\H       H 

^^rrat  ^  ..  ami  voui  a.,    .. 

less    machines.      That    ;  !    mr   \     ^ 

much. 

As  I  paited  chrouKH  the  i(tr<i«  xkttt 
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were  all  sorts  of  fresh  surprises,  espe- 
cially the  sight  of  boys  and  girls  walking 
about  together.  A  Japanese  boy  at  home 
would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen 
with  a  girl.  I  think  that  the  Japanese 
girls  are  too  much  kept  down,  and  the 
American  girls  too  independent.  Half 
way  between  would  be  just  right. 

In  my  boarding  house  I  encountered 
other  surprises — fresh  water  of  which  I 


comfortable  seat,  under  a  shady  um- 
brella, and  smokes  his  pipe,  while  he 
drives  a  team  of  horses.  A  patent  ma- 
chine does  all  the  sprinkling. 

On  my  ride  across  the  Continent  to 
Monson  Academy,  in  Massachusetts, 
whither  I  was  bound,  I  was  especially 
impressed  by  the  uncultivated  plains 
through  which  we  passed.  In  Japan 
there  is  very  little  plain  to  be  seen,  the 


Group  of  Japanese  Students.  K.  Iii£:aslii  Shown   in   Center 


could  have  any  quantity  by  simply  turn- 
ing a  tap ;  and  the  wonderful  sewer  sys- 
tem. 

Looking  out  of  my  window  a  little 
later  I  beheld  men  watering  the  streets. 
That  was  also  new,  and  I  especially  ad- 
mired the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  If 
streets  were  to  be  watered  in  Japan  men 
would  carry  the  water  and  the  sprinkling 
would  be  a  toilsome  and  inadequate  proc- 
ess. 

Here,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  sits  on  a 


country  is  so  mountainous.  Here  were 
to  be  seen  plains  that  appeared  endless, 
and  no  man  tilling  them. 

I  knew  before  I  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean  that  the  United  States  was  very 
rich,  but  it  never  was  brought  home  to 
me  so  powerfully  as  by  the  sight  of  all 
that  surplus  land  lying  idle.  It  also  made 
me  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  in  this  country. 

In  the  vacations  I  found  employment, 
sfjmctimes  in  the  city  of  New  York   and 
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at  other  times  on  the  farms.  Once,  while 
working  on  a  farm,  I  was  sunstruck,  and 
fell  down  in  the  field  a  long  way  from  the 
house.  I  was  hoeing  corn  at  the  time. 
How  long  I  lay  unconscious  I  do  not 
know,  but  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again 
1  found  a  tramp  taking  care  of  me.  He 
had  put  water  on  my  face.  When  he 
found  that  I  was  able  to  rise  he  told  me 
to  go  to  the  house,  but  I  would  not  until 
I  had  finished  my  labor.  Then  this  char- 
itable tramp  actually  helped  me  to  hoe. 
I  fell  down  unconscious  again,  but  this 
time  some  of  my  friends  came,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  tramp  carried  me  to  the 
house,  where  the  good  fellow  was 
feasted.  I  never  saw  him  again.  He 
would  not  tell  me  his  name. 

From  Monson  Academy  I  went  to 
Yale,  and  tried  to  work  my  way  through. 
I  was  there  a  year  and  a  half,  studying 
economics  in  all  its  branches.  I  was  at- 
tached to  Divinity  Hall.  While  at  Yale 
I  attempted  to  have  ju-jit-su  established 
as  a  department  of  athletics.  Numbers 
of  the  students  were  interested  in  it. 
The  president  of  the  united  athletic  as- 
sociations talked  the  matter  over  with 
me,  and  promised  consideration,  but 
nothing  was  done,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Soon  afterward  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
college  on  account  of  financial  pressure. 
I  hope  soon  to  return  to  it. 

Of  course,  this  war  between  Russia 
and  my  country  has  excited  me  much,  as 
it  has  all  the  Japanese  here,  and  some- 
times I  wish  that  I  was  with  the  soldiers, 
but,  after  all,  I  am  only  one,  and  I  have 
no  military  training.  H  I  get  much 
learning  I  can  be  more  useful  later  on. 

The  unpreparedness  of  the  Russians 
was  a  surj)rise.  It  seems  strange  that 
they  (lid  not  know  that  they  were  forc- 
ing us  to  fight.  We  must  win.  We  are 
so  much  more  in  earnest.  If  the  Rus- 
sians are  beaten  from  Manchuria  it  is  to 
them  only  a  trifle — the  loss  of  an  insig- 
nificant province,  while  for  us  defeat 
would  threaten  the  very  life  of  the  Em- 
|)ire. 

That,  in  part,  explains  the  great  ear- 
nestness of  the  Japanese,  but  In^sides  that 
our  soldiers  arc  inspirrd  by  tfu-ir  history 
of  3000  years  aiul  by  the  traditions  nf  un 
interrupt«'(l  victory  over  all  enemies. 

It  is  liard  t«)  make  Wrstrru  pcoplr  uii- 
(lrr»tan<l  thr  ferliiig  which  japaiiesr  sol 


diers  have  for  their  Emperor,  which 
makes  them  not  only  contented,  but  joy- 
ful, to  lay  down  their  lives  for  him. 

In  all  the  Western  armies  the  best  sol- 
diers are  religious,  but  in  my  country  it  is 
different.  Religion  and  hope  of  a  happy 
immortality  have  nothing  to  do  with  in- 
spiring the  soldiers. 

Japan  has  taken  a  great  deal  from 
America,  and  there  are  still  other  things 
that  she  will  take.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant is  Christianity. 

The  old  Japanese  religions  are  dead. 
Confucianism  is  confined  to  the  scholars, 
but  it  is  a  system  of  morals  rather  than 
a  religion.  Shintoism,  founded  by  a 
holy  man  who  lived  on  the  mountain 
Fusi-Yama  thousands  of  years  ago,  is 
the  oldest  Japanese  religion,  but  it  is  a 
mere  mummy.  The  people  laugh  at  the 
idols,  and  pelt  them  with  balls  of  chewed 
paper  as  they  pass  by. 

As  to  Buddhism,  it  has  become  very 
much  corrupted.  Japanese  saints  have 
been  turned  into  Hindoo  divinities,  and 
Hindoo  divinities  are  now  Japanese 
saints.  Buddhism  is  dominant,  but  its 
highest  hope  is  death,  the  extinction  of 
the  individual. 

So  there  is  nothing  of  good  in  these 
old  religions  that  now  cumber  the  soil  of 
Japan.    They  have  no  life,  no  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christianity  is 
young  and  full  of  vitality  and  of  good 
promise.  People  who  believe  it  are  made 
happy. 

In  Japan  Christianity  is  spreading 
more  and  more  rapidly.  The  leading 
missionaries  are  men  of  great  earne^t 
ness  and  power,  and  wherever  one  ^<^»<"> 
in  the  land  he  finds  the  new  religion  mak- 
ing progress,  dly  among  the  etlu- 
cated  classes-   ...v    .>. inkers. 

When  Japan  cast  out  Christianity  be- 
fore it  was  not  because  of  the  rehgion 
itself,  but  '  ;  e  its  priests  sought  to 
e.xercise  U\   ,     ■  .'._  j)ower. 

Christianity  as  it  conies  to  us  now  has 
no  such  oi  i-  can  be  a  ROivl 

Christian  ai.-.  .».-    .*  s^-   '  -"'--'    ■•'  •»•- 
I''mpt*ror,   and   so   the   n 
«  ly  thi>se   fri»ni  our  great    irtrni! 

.•\m  '    !lv  recrivetl. 

Cl  means  i»f  its  trarMn.* 

will  break  di>wn  our  class  lines 
are  now  thr  y 
are  alnu^nt  ixs  ^l■^'ll^  .»i  limdv^i  v^^ir^  Aiui 
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are  inconceivabk  to  Americans,  who  rise 
or  fall  according  to  their  individual 
powers. 

In  Japan  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling 
against  men  trying  to  rise  above  the  sta- 
tion in  which  they  were  born,  while  to 
sink  below  is  utterly  disgraceful.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  eight  classes: 

I.  The  princes,  both  Daimioe  and 
Saimioe. 

II.  The  kie-nien,  or  noblemen,  feudal 
lords  who  hold  their  lands  in  considera- 
tion of  military  service  of  themselves 
and  their  retainers.  From  this  noble 
class  are  generally  selected  such  of  the 
ministers  as  are  not  princes,  the  great 
officers  of  State,  governors,  generals,  etc. 
etc. 

III.  The  priesthood,  both  Shinto  and 
Buddhist. 

IV.  The  military  or  vassals  of  the  no- 
bility, who  hold  their  land  on  very  easy 
terms ;  they  have  merely  to  raise  troops 
sufficient  to  furnish  guards,  preserve  or- 
der in  their  neighborhoods  and  guard  the 
coast.  Before  Japan  shut  herself  up 
from  the  world  Japanese  soldiers  of  for- 
tune roamed  all  over  Asia  fighting  for  the 
best  paymaster.  They  were  highly  es- 
teemed as  warriors.  This  practice  has 
long  been  forbidden. 

[The  four  classes  above  mentioned  are 
allowed  to  wear  two  swords,  and  the 
hakuma,  or  petticoat  trousers.] 

V.  Inferior  officials,  doctors  and  other 
persons  deemed  respectable  and  not  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  four  upper  classes. 
These  are  allowed  to  wear  the  hakuma 
and  one  sword. 

VI.  Alerchants,  shopkeepers,  who  in- 
clude among  them  the  wealthiest  men  of 
Japan.  They  are  much  despised  by  those 
above  them,  and  are  not  allowed  to  imi- 
tate the  upper  classes.  The  wealthy  mer- 
chant may  be  able  to  purchase  the  indul- 
gence of  wearing  a  sword,  but  he  can 
never  hope  to  wear  the  hakuma. 

VTT.  Small  shopkeepers,  mechanics, 
artisans  and  artists  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  leather  trade. 

VIII.  Peasantry,  day  laborers  of  every 
kind,  very  drgrarlcd. 

IjcIow  all  these  arc  the  tanners,  cur- 
riers and  all  who  deal  in  leather.  It  is  a 
rlortrinc  of  .Sbiiitoisin  tliat  one  is  de- 
filed by  contact  with  the  remains  of  any 


creature  that  has  died.  These  pariahs 
must  dwell  in  villages  of  their  own.  The 
law  ignores  them,  they  are  not  counted 
in  the  census,  and  the  land  on  which  their 
village  stands  is  not  measured  in  consid- 
ering the  length  of  the  road  running 
through  it. 

Japan  is  poor  to-day,  in  spite  of  her 
fine  climate  and  fertility,  partly  because 
of  the  great  crowding  on  her  soil,  but 
still  more  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  commercial  spirit  among  her  up- 
per classes.  Her  nobles  despise  money 
making,  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Commerce  is  far  beneath  them, 
and  they  will  only  be  warriors  or  states- 
men. The  knights,  too,  have  the  same 
spirit,  but  since  the  war  with  China  the 
beginning  of  a  change  may  be  seen.  The 
importance  of  commerce  is  beginning  to 
be  recognised,  and  some  of  the  knights 
are  going  into  business.  The  old,  old 
prejudice  will  gradually  break  down 
among  Japanese  nobles  as  it  has  recent- 
ly among  the  noblemen  of  England. 

Another  thing  that  we  will  take  from 
America  will  be  some  leaves  of  its  book 
on  treatment  of  women,  but  not  all. 

As  I  said  in  another  place,  the  proper 
treatment  of  women  lies  half  way  be- 
tween the  way  they  are  treated  in  Japan 
as  contrasted  with  the  way  they  are 
treated  in  America.  With  us  they  are 
oppressed,  in  America  they  are  overin- 
dulged. The  position  of  a  married  man 
in  America  is  absurd.  The  law  makes 
him  responsible  for  his  wife's  mainte- 
nance, debts  and  offenses.  If  she  injures 
any  one  he  is  punished.  She  owns  his 
property,  but  he  does  not  own  hers.  She 
can  take  anything  of  his  and  it  is  not 
stealing,  but  he  must  not  take  anything 
belonging  to  her.  The  husband  must 
support  the  children,  yet  in  case  of  sep- 
aration or  divorce  the  courts  generally 
give  them  to  the  wife. 

Women  here  constantly  proclaim  that 
they  are  the  equals  of  men,  yet  when  they 
separate  or  sue  for  divorce  they  come 
crying  to  the  court,  begging  that  the  man 
be  made  to  support  them  on  the  ground 
that  otherwise  they  would  become  public 
charges — that  is  to  say,  they  are  so  inca- 
j)able  of  doing  anything  useful  that  they 
cannot  even  earn  their  own  livings. 

Man  is  the  head  of  the  family  when 
there  is  some  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 
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He  has  all  sorts  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  he  must  fulfill  or  suffer. 
But  the  wife  has  no  duty  or  responsibil- 
ity for  failure  to  perform  which  the  law 
punishes  her. 

Man  is  responsible  for  the  doings  of 
his  wife,  and  yet  has  no  authority  over 
her. 

Foreigners  laugh  at  the  situation  that 
American  men  have  put  themselves  in  by 
their  mistaken  sense  of  gallantry. 

It  is  also  amusing  to  see  the  result,  for 
nowhere  are  men  so  snubbed  and  de- 
spised by  their  women  as  here.  They  have 
so  long  told  the  women  that  they  are  su- 
perior that  the  latter  have  come  to  be- 
lieve the  story  and  act  accordingly. 

We  are  not  likely  to  make  the  mistake 
that  American  men  have  made,  and  we 
will  probably  confer  women's  rights  with 
more  conservatism  and  some  considera- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  burdens  and  pen- 


alties and  responsibilities  must  be  car- 
ried, and  that  it  is  no  more  fair  to  pile 
them  all  on  the  man  than  it  is  to  pile  them 
all  on  the  woman. 

So  I  think  we'll  only  take  half  of  its 
women's  rights  from  America. 

Another  thing  we  must  have,  and  that 
quickly,  is  the  American  alphabet.  Jap- 
anese books  are  very  expensive  now  be- 
cause our  types  are  a  mixture  of  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  characters,  and  print- 
ing with  us  is  a  very  tiresome  process. 
Besides  that,  these  characters  are  a  bar  to 
education.  Learning  wastes  too  much 
time. 

These  reforms  that  Japan  will  make  by 
adopting  more  American  ways  are  all  in 
sight  and  certain.  After  them  I  suppose 
there  will  be  others,  for  Japan  very  high- 
ly values  the  title  conferred  on  her  by  the 
world,  **  America's  aptest  pupil." 

Nbw  York, 


''Getting    Along''    with    People 


BY  KATE  UPSON  CLARK 


HAT  a  fine  fellow   Percy  X. 


s!"    remarked    a    business 


man  one  day  to  a  lawyer 
friend. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  lawyer,  "  he  is. 
But  he  has  been  with  the  K.'s  " — naming 
a  great  corporation — **  for  ten  years  now 
and  he  is  getting  only  $150  per  month. 
He  has  a  wife  and  three  chiUlren,  and, 
with  their  tastes,  I  fancy  they  have  all 
they  can  do  to  live  comfortably.  He 
ought  to  be  earning  more,  with  his  edu- 
cation and  capacity." 

"  Why  doesn't  he  rise  faster  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you.  He  doesn't  rise  antl  he 
can't  rise  until  he  karns  how  to  get  along 
with  people.  He  can't  manage  men  at 
all.  If  he  tries  he  gets  himself  disliked, 
and  he  keeps  them  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation." 

A  similar  conver.sation  was  recently 
overheard  between  two  business  men. 
Sai<l  our:  "  I  hear  that  young  I^aul  (1.. 
only  four  years  out  of  college,  haii  been 


placed  at  the  head  of  the  T.  branch  of 
the  Y.  Company.  I  didn't  know  he  was 
so  smart.    What  is  his  strong  point?" 

'*  He  is  a  great  fellow   to  get  along 
with  people,"  answered  the  other  man. 

No  man  would,  of  course,  be  given  a 
place  of  such  responsibility    without  in- 
tegrity, fair  quickness  and  ability,  and  a 
gi^)od  education.     But  there  are  scores  of 
men  who  have  all  of  those  qualities  and 
yet  they  do  not  go  forward,  because  they 
cannot   exercise   authority.      H  they   are 
given  any,  they  either  make  the  men  un- 
der   them    cross    and    restive    by    pettv 
tyrannies,    or    else    they    are    too   gv^^n! 
natured  and  lose  the  respect  of  the  men 
are   im|H)sed  on  by   them  and  don't  get 
gooil  work  out  of  them.     It  seems  U^ 
the  rart'st  thing  in    the    world    to    im  i 
Nonng  men  wlu)  have  dignit\   :uui  keen 
ncss  enough  to  maintain  di!»iip!ine.  and 
yet  can  nuike  tlieir  ^   ' 
yoke  cheerfully  ami  u. 

A  third  voung  nun  wa^ 
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by  the  president  of  a  great  railroad  thus : 
"  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him 
and  find  out  how  much  he  knows,  but  I 
have  watched  him  several  times  as  he 
manipulated  a  gang  of  men,  and  he  has 
for  weeks  managed  them  wonderfully. 
We  have  rarely  had  a  man  in  our  employ 
who  could  get  so  much  work  out  of  a  lot 
of  men  and  at  the  same  time  could  keep 
them  so  decently  good-tempered." 

In  another  department  of  life,  the 
home,  the  same  sort  of  qualities  tell  quite 
as  much ;  for  in  business  and  in  daily 
living  self-control,  reasonableness  and  a 
readiness  to  give  up  one's  own  way  in  lit- 
tle things  are,  after  all,  the  determining 
elements  of  success.  A  well-to-do  elderly 
widow  was  complaining  of  her  loneliness. 
She  was  asked,  "  Why  do  you  not  ask 
one  of  those  charming  sisters  of  yours 
to  live  with  you  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  they  are,  as  you  say,  charming," 
she  replied,  hesitatingly ;  *'  but  we  don't 
get  on  together — and  never  did." 

One  even  hears  sometimes  of  grown- 
up sons  and  daughters  who  cannot  "  get 
along "  with  their  own  fathers  and 
mothers,  when  all  parties  are  moral  and 
law-abiding  individuals.  It  is  notorious 
that  friends  who  try  to  live  together  are 
often,  even  tho  they  may  have  known  each 
other  for  many  years,  compelled  to  part 
through  incompatibility.  In  boarding- 
schools  a  favorite  way  of  breaking  up  a 
too-great  intimacy  is  to  make  the  "  smit- 
ten "  ones  (or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
known  in  the  glossary  of  the  modern 
college  maiden,  the  *'  mashed "  ones) 
room  together.  Also,  after  the  ardor  of 
courtship,  it  is  proverbial  that,  unless  the 
persons  concerned  possess  strong  charac- 
ters and  considerable  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, marital  affection  cools  rapidly. 

In  short,  it  is  undeniably  a  difficult 
thing  for  human  beings  to  "  get  along  " 
comfortably  with  each  other.  Those  who 
are  naturally  qualified  for  the  task  are 
rare,  and  very  little  attention  seems  to  be 
given  to  the  matter  in  the  training  of  the 
voung,  tho  there  is  no  doubt  that  explicit 
teaching  and  discipline  would  do  a  great 
fleal  toward  increasing  the  general  capac- 
ity of  the  people  in  this  direction.  It  is 
important  to  impress  young  people  with 
the  truth  that  very  many  people  have  dif- 
ferent tastes  from  their  own — and  prop- 
erly— and    that,    in    order    to    live    har- 


moniously with  those  of  alien  tastes, 
something  must  be  yielded  on  both  sides. 
Unselfishness  and  reasonableness  are  the 
main  traits  to  be  developed  in  the  very 
important  work  of  making  people  capa- 
ble of  "  getting  along  "  with  each  other. 
The  main  happiness  of  life  comes  not 
from  the  very  occasional  great  joys,  but 
from  the  pleasant  passing  of  the  routine 
of  daily  life ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  almost  any  one  may  so  discipline 
himself  that  he  can  "  get  along "  com- 
fortably, if  not  joyously,  with  almost  any 
other  one,  not  absolutely  vicious  or 
wicked.  Of  course,  one  must  not  sacri- 
fice dignity  or  self-respect,  but  the 
stickling  for  dignity  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  vast  deal  of  the  difficulty  about  "getting 
along."  True  dignity  does  not  have  to 
stickle    in  order  to  support  itself. 

If,  in  addition  to  this  delightful  power 
of  living  amiably  and  without  friction 
with  whomsoever  his  lot  may  be  cast,  a 
young  man  has  also  executive  ability  and 
a  good  education,  his  business  future  is 
assured.  But  all  the  business  ability  in 
the  world  will  not  much  profit  a  man  un- 
less he  acquires  this  vital  power  of  "  get- 
ting along  "  with  others. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  sense  of  humor  is  the  great  lubricant 
of  most  human  friction.  One  must  learn 
what  to  take  seriously  and  what  not  to 
take  seriously.  A  good  laugh  will  un- 
tangle many  a  hard  knot  which  nothing 
else  can  affect,  especially  in  the  home. 
Unfailing  and  universal  courtesy  is  an- 
other great  help  to  peace  and  joy  in  main- 
taining good  relations  with  one's  fellow- 
men.  These  people  who  keep  their  good 
manners  for  outsiders  and  fail  to  take 
them  along  when  they  go  to  business  or 
when  they  return  home  are  among  the 
most  "  difficult  "  and  "  incompatible  "  of 
all.  It  would  conduce  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  right  spirit  in  these  matters  if 
in  every  home  could  be  hung  Mrs.  Sang- 
ster's  beautiful  poem  upon  this  subject. 
A  part  of  it,  doubtless  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  these  lines,  but  never  too  often 
recalled,  is  as  follows: 

"  If    I    only    had    known    in    the    morning 

I  Tow  wearily  all  the  day 
The    words    unkind    would    haunt    my    mind 

That  I  said  when  you  went  away, 
I   had   been   more   careful,   darling, 

Nor    had    given    you    needless    pain, — 
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For  we  grieve  our  own  with  look  and  tone      .  There  is  an  unfortunate  defect  in  those 


Who  may  never  come  back  again. 
We  have  smiles   for  the  passing  stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  some  time  guest, — 
But  oft  for  our  own  the  bitter  tone, 

Tho  we  love  our  own  the  best." 


who  cannot  ''  get  along  "  with  their  fel- 
low-men in  a  business  way,  but  there  is 
something  shockingly  wrong  with  those 
who  cannot  *'  get  along  "  with  their  very 
"  own,"  whom  they  "  love  the  best." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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^'Ye  Have  the  Poor  Always  with  You" 

BY  J,  G.  PHELPS  STOKES 

[Mr.  Stokes  is  a  member  of  the  well-known  Stokes  family  of  this  city.  After  grad- 
uating from  Yale  University  he  went  through  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
at  Columbia  and  then  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  sociology  and  economics  at  th§ 
same  university.  Since  then  he  has  made  himself  an  influence  in  charitable  and  reform 
movements  in  the  city  and  the  nation.  He  is  now  one  of  the  residents  at  the  University 
Settlement. — Editor.  ] 


THESE  words  of  Jesus  have  been  re- 
garded by  many  devout  and  good 
people  as  being  divinely  phophetic 
and  as  meaning  that  widespread  poverty, 
and  the  evils  incident  to  it,  will  always 
be  with  us,  and  will  always  be  productive 
of  widespread  destitution,  suflfering  and 
distress.   The  Church,  and  Christian  peo- 
ple generally,   having  accepted   this   in- 
terpretation of  the  Saviour's  words,  have 
bowed  in  resignation  to  what  seemed  an 
expression  of  divine  will,  and  have  as- 
sumed    that     any      very      far-reaching 
diminution  of  poverty  was  unlikely,  and 
that   the   possibility   of   its   complete   or 
nearly     complete     abolition     by     human 
means  was  hardly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.    Regarding  widespread  poverty  as 
unavoidable,  it  has  been  customary  to  do 
what  seemed  practicable  in   the   way  of 
relieving  temporarily  some  of  the  more 
rlistressing     of     its     immediate     conse- 
<|Ufnces,   while   search   has   seldom   been 
made  to  a.scertain  whether  poverty  may 
not,  like  disease,  be  usually  a  direct  con- 
sequent and  result  of  needlessly  harmful 
conditions  that  art*  within  the  power  of 
society  to  control. 

It  seems  to  have  u.sUiilly  »• 

that  these  supposed  pr(^phetu    „ .-i i, 

be  rrgardfd   with  e(|ual  reason  \\s  beinp 
not  prophetic,  but  merely    '  ive  of 

conditinns    prevailing    at    thr    tun 
were    uttered.       Jrsu.s    u.ietl    the    y 
icnsc,  not  the  future ;  and  it  it  jfratuitoui 


to  assume  that  the  '*  Ye  "  referred  to 
non-existent  people  of  the  future,  or  to 
any  other  persons  than  those  directly  ad- 
dressed. Let  us  assume,  tentatively,  that 
the  words  were  merely  descriptive,  and 
let  us  consider  brietly  some  of  the  prin- 
cioal  causes  of  poverty  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  be  subject  to  control. 
If  it  t)c  found  that  most  poverty  is  due 
to  needlessly  bad  conditions — sanitary. 
social,  industrial  and  otherwise  environ- 
mental— that  society  can  correct  when  it 
will,  then  the  doleful  picture  that  many 
of  our  religious  instnictors  have  drawn 
for  us,  of  a  world  that  "     '  Ik* 

afflicted  with  poverty,  is  ci  :     -d 

less  and  to  be  abolished ;  and  we  may 
substitute  in  its  stead  the  more  c  ^^- 

in.'  ■  *  ^Mre  of  a  world  awakiuj.;  i.»  ^on- 
sc  >s  of  its  |>owcr   to   remedy   the 

conditions  which  underlie  poverty  and  its 
attendant  sr'^'         ;. 

It  is  evicl...  -at  the  immediate  cause 
of  poverty  in  nearly  everv  instance  is 
either  inability  or  unwi!!  s  to  sup- 

port one's  self,  or  to  su  ^-'s  self 

and  one's  family.     But  t.  >re  re- 

mote Causes  may  this  inability  and  this 
"     ^'uess  be  due'     In  so  far  as  the 

aiul  the  unwillingness  arr  due 

to  causes  that  are  within  the  power  ol 
society  to  contt  result 

ant  |H>vertv  i*  ai^.  •  trvrn 

tion    Of    cure.      V  .»*  «n 

avoidaltle  where  the  uutMlilv  that  \\\U\y 
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one  for  self-support  is  due  to  mere  acci- 
dent for  which  no  one  is  to  blame,  pro- 
vided the  individual  has  been  unable,  pre- 
viously, to  save  sufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance while  disabled;  but  cases  with 
no  one  at  fault  are  relatively  rare.  In- 
ability and  unwillingness  for  self-support 
are  generally  due  either  to  fault  of  self 
or  to  fault  of  others,  and  the  fault  is 
generally  of  a  kind  that  could  be  offset,  if 
dealt  with  early  enough,  or  prevented. 
Where  the  fault  appears  to  lie 
in  self,  it  is  perhaps  due,  more 
often  than  not,  less  to  natural 
depravity  of  the  individual  than 
to  errors  or  defects  in  his  early 
training  or  early  associations. 
In  either  case,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  of  inability  or  un- 
willingness for  self-support, 
defective  or  undeveloped  per- 
sonality, whether  in  self  or  in 
others,  and  of  a  preventable  or 
remediable  kind,  can  generally 
be  found  at  the  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty. (The  word  "  personal- 
ity "  is  here  used  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  to  denote  the  sum 
of  all  the  qualities  and  endow- 
ments that  characterize  the  in- 
dividual.) 

Sickness,  lack  of  employ- 
ment, vice  and  crime  are  fre- 
quently cited  as  the  principal 
causes  of  poverty.  It  is,  I  think, 
demonstrable  that  in  most  cases 
of  poverty  each  of  these  is  due 
to  the  primary  cause  above 
mentioned — viz.,  defective  or 
undeveloped  personality  of  a 
preventable  or  premcdial)le 
kinri,  wliethcr  in  those  wlio  arc 
in  poverty  or  in  thrjse  through 
whose  ignorance,  indifference  or  wrong- 
doing poverty  has  come  to  others.  Let 
us  consider  briefly  the  rclatioiT  of  sick- 
ness to  poverty.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
temporary  or  permanent  disabling  of  a 
wage-earner  is  a  widespread  cause,  not 
merely  of  the  poverty  of  the  sick,  but  also 
of  the  poverty  of  those  who  had  been 
dependent  upon  the  sick  for  support,  and 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  tliat 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  sericnis  ill- 
ness are  due  to  remediable  conditions  in 
the  cnvirrmmcnt  of  the  victims.  To  suf- 
fer and  die   from  diseases  that  are  now 


preventable  has  been  the  destiny  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  and  a 
vast  amount  of  poverty  has  been  due  to 
the  same  cause.  Poverty  thus  caused  is 
as  necessary  as  the  disease  underlying  it, 
but  no  more  so.  Disease  enters  the  or- 
ganism from  without,  coming  usually 
from  outside  conditions  that  society  can 
control  if  it  choose.  Three-fourths  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  die  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  sixty  years,  and  a 
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large  proportion  of  the  deaths  in  the  few 
years  next  following  are  due  to  prevent- 
able forms  of  disease.  Mere  old  age  and 
normal  wear  and  tear  of  tissues  appear 
to  be  relatively  small  factors  in  inducing 
mortality;  they  seldom,  if  ever,  are  the 
essential  causes  of  disease. 

Each  year  sees  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  diseases  traceable  to  remediable 
defects  in  human  environments  and  ways 
of  life.  Unsanitary  conditions  of  homes 
and  workshops  and  public  places  are 
found  to  be  r('si)onsible  for  the  spread 
of  all   infectious  diseases;  and  defective 
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constitutions,  due  directly  or  through  in- 
heritance to  vicious  or  otherwise  un- 
hygienic habits,  are  found  to  be  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  remainder.  Increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease 
is  gradually  leading  toward  its  elimina- 
tion, and  toward  the  prevention  of  so 
much  of  poverty  as  is  now  consequent 
upon  it.  It  is  worthy  of  special  observa- 
tion that  while  infectious  diseases  are 
usually  readily  communicable  among 
persons.  AvJiose  power  of  resistance  is  low, 
nevertheless  the  large  majority  of  the 
population  are  not  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions susceptible  to  their  attacks.  Even 
where  epidemics  cause  thousands  of 
deaths  in  a  single  community,  it  is  nearly 
always  the  case  that  the  number  of  vic- 
tims is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  drank  the  infected  water 
or  inhaled  the  infected  air,  or  in  other 
ways  came  in  contact  with  the  infection 
and  escaped  unharmed.  The  sub-normal 
power  of  resistance,  which  renders  peo- 
ple abnormally  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  disease,  is  usually  traceable  to  un- 
hygienic ways  of  living,  or  to  an  unhy- 
gienic environment,  or  to  an  inherited 
constitutional  weakness,  the  latter  being 
generally  the  result  of  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, neglect  or  wrongdoing  in  a  pre- 
vious generation.  With  ever  increasing 
regularity  the  susceptibility  is  found 
traceable  to  human  error  of  needless  and 
peventable  kinds.  Even  unhealthy  en- 
vironments are  usually  the  result  of  hu- 
man error.  It  is  the  man  that  makes  and 
maintains  slums  and  unsanitary  homes 
and  workshops,  and  it  is  defective  per- 
sonality, manifested  in  the  selfish  greed 
of  citizens,  that  too  often  interposes  ef- 
fective barriers  in  the  way  when  effort  is 
made  through  legislative  and  other 
means  to  improve  the  c(Kiditions  of  life 
and  labor.  Needlessly  bad  tenement  and 
industrial  conditions  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  tlu*  impoverishment  of  the  dis- 
ease-resisting p(jvver  of  the  people,  and 
to  a  similar  extent  for  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  disease. 

As  regards  lack  of  employment  as  a 
far-reaching  cause  of  poverty,  there  are 
at  lea.st  three  C()ns|)iiU()us  causes  ant« 
cerlent  to  this:  l«'irst,  limited  efT<*etive  de 
II  and  for  labor;  second,  limiti-d  ability  of 
the  laborer  to  perform  skillfully  anti  well 
the  work  re^piired  ;  third,  failure  of  the 
labor  supply  and  tlu*  demai>''  f"   ti'<«»i   to 


meet.  There  is  ever  in  the  community  a 
vast  surplus  of  unskilled  men  and  women 
for  whose  labor  there  is  little  call,  and  it 
is  usually  these  wha  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  very  poor.  When  the  de- 
mand for  labor  is  less  than  the  supply  the 
more  intelligent  or  more  highly  skilled 
members  of  the  community  hold  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  available  situations. 
There  is  no  great  need  apparent  for  the 
less  skilled  or  for  the  less  efficient.  Now 
the  unskilled  are  unskilled  either  because 
they  have  lacked  the  abiHty  and  the  de- 
sire to  learn  to  do  something  well,  or 
because  they  have  lacked  the  means  and 
the  opportunity.  In  the  one  case  defect- 
ive or  undeveloped  personality  (as  pre- 
viously defined)  underlies  the  difficulty. 
In  the  other,  where  oportunity  to  learn  is 
lacking,  may  it  not  be  held  that  society 
is  usually  at  fault?  It  is  possible  for 
society  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  shall 
have  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  be 
useful,  and  to  secure  such  education  as 
shall  develop  all  that  is  best  in  character. 
Where  society  has  such  power  and  means 
and  refrains  from  availing  of  them,  may 
not  defective  or  undeveloped  personali- 
ties of  a  kind  that  will  disappear  in  pro- 
I)urtion  as  the  public  conscience  becomes 
enlightened  be  ascribed  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  constitute  society,  for  their 
failure  to  do  what  is  right  in  this  regard ' 
The  demand  for  an  individual's  services 
usually  increases  with  some  degree  of 
correspoiulence  to  the  increase  in  his 
efficiency.  Well-developed,  well-rounded 
personality  rarely  remains  long  in  the 
ranks  of  the  "  unemployed." 
•  It  can  be  fairly  ([ueslioned  whether 
there  is  ever,  in  any  large  community, 
considered  as  a  whole,  an  over-supply  of 
etTicient,  potential    [»'     *  '  '    'e    is 

frequently  an  under  .,  ,  . ,  :  ,  ,  : '.uni- 
ties to  become  ethcient  producers.  It 
cannot  be  argued  in  ex  'on  of  this 

deficiency  that  there  is  n  1  for  lariT*-^ 

production.       With    hu  of    ll 

sands  of  people  underfed  ami  under - 
clothe<l.   a-  d)le   to  secure   suflFkient 

footl  or  su::.,  ...:l  clothuii'  it  In  eviitent 
that    m4)re    food   and   i 

i^uinetl.     I  I- 

^\^leln,   coiisi 
rather  than  ll 
mine    the  anuMint   ol   priHluci 
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of  the  people  is  of  more  consequence  than  tenement  property  itself,  by  providing 
the  amassment  of  profits  by  the  few,  and  larger  opportunities  for  wholesome  re- 
will  so  adjust  matters  that  production  creation  and  for  wholesome  social  rela- 
and  opportunities  to  produce  will  be  more  tions,  and,  above  all,  by  so  modifying  our 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  people's  needs,  educational  and  industrial  systems  that 
As  regards  the  failure  of  the  labor  sup-  each  individual  shall  have  larger  oppor- 
ply  and  the  demand  for  labor  to  meet,  tunity  not  merely  for  the  acquirement  of 
this  is  a  difficulty  that  is  rapidly  dimin-  knowledge  and  skill,  but  also  for  the  de- 
ishing,  with  improvement  in  transporta-  velopment  of  all  that  is  best  in  body  and 
tion  facilities  and  with  the  increasing  or-  character  and  soul. 

ganization  of  industry.  Obviously,  indulgence  in  any  form  of 
The  poverty  that  is  commonly  ascribed  vice  is  especially  reprehensible  in  dis- 
to  drunkenness  and  to  the  various  forms  tricts  where  enjoyments  of  clean  and 
of  vice  and  crime  can  similarly  be  traced,  wholesome  kinds  can  as  easily  be  had. 
in  most  instances,  to  remediable  causes;  But  it  often  happens  that  opportunities 
for  drunkenness  and  wrongdoing  are  for  clean  and  wholesome  enjoyment  are 
but  evidences  of  moral  weakness,  and  in  few  and  far  between.  It  is  natural  for 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  moral  people  to  desire  recreation  and  pleasure, 
weakness  results  from  defective  training  Some  degree  of  both  is  probably  essen- 
or  from  other  evil  influences  in  the  en-  tial  to  bodily- and  moral  health.  Human 
vironment.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  nature  is  such  that  nearly  every  one  feels 
the  inheritance  of  a  dominating  tendency  the  need  of  recreation  and  amusement, 
to  evil  is  far  less  common  than  is  fre-  Where  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment 
quently  suposed.  It  is  perhaps  question-  of  decent  pleasures  cannot  be  found,  in- 
able  whether  moral  obliquity,  as  such,  is  decent  pleasures  will  be  had.  Drunken- 
ever  inherited.  To  be  sure,  cerebral  ab-  ness  and  other  kinds  of  vice  will  never 
normalities  that  cause  partial  or  com-  be  greatly  diminished  until  opportunities 
plete  intellectual  and  moral  blindness  oc-  for  wholesome  recreation  and  enjoyment 
cur  quite  often;  there  are  to  be  found  become  more  widely  available, 
numerous  cases  of  congenital  structural  The  direction  of  desire  is  largely  deter- 
defects  that  render  the  individual  idiotic  mined  by  suggestive  influences  of  the  en- 
or  otherwise  incapable  of  apprehending  vironment.  Where  prevalent  suggestive 
moral  truths.  But  among  normally  con-  influences  are  bad,  whether  in  tenements, 
structed  persons  it  is  perhaps  less  likely  or  in  streets  or  elsewhere,  the  frequent 
that  the  immoral  individual  has  been  development  of  wrongful  habits  is  but  a 
born  with  immoral  attributes,  than  that  natural  consequence.  If  we  would  pre- 
if  born  of  immoral  parents,  or  in  a  vent  the  development  of  vice  and  crime 
vicious  community,  he  has  entered  life  in  we  must  better  the  conditions  which  in- 
an  environment  prejudicial  to  the  devel-  duce  them. 

opment  of  moral  health,  and  to  his  asso-  Even  in  the  present  teaching  of  our 

ciations  with  this  environment  owes  the  schools  there  are  elements  which  tend  to 

trend  of  his  character.     The  deficiencies  the  perpetuation  of  poverty.     The  goal 

in  morality  which  underlie  so  much  pov-  ever  before  the  youthful  mind  is  personal 

erty    could    probably    be    forestalled,    in  success,  or,  as  we  say,  the  making  of  a 

most  cases,  by  suitable  preventive  meas-  career.       The    constant    encouragement 

ures,    chiefly    by    removing    unfavorable  given  to  personal  ambition,  for  personal 

influences    from    the    environment,    and  triumph     and     personal     reward,     tends 

by    substituting    other    influences — edu-  subtly  to  the  development  of  selfish  pro- 

cational,   social,   recreational — more  con-  pcnsities  which  lead  the  individtial  to  dis- 

ducive  to  moral  health.      Where  moral  regard   or    subordinate   the   interests    of 

deficiency  underlies  poverty  in  crowded  others   in   the   furtherance    of    personal 

tenement   districts,   its   further   influence  ends.    The  constant  encouragement  given 

upon  the  development  of  poverty  can  be  to  personal   ambition   for    personal    tri- 

in  considerable  measure  offset  by  improv-  umph  and  personal  reward  tends  to  de- 

ing  the  environmental  conditions ;  for  in-  velop  a  desire  similar  to  that  possessed 

stance,  by  the  condemnation  of  the  worst  by  the  criminal  offender,  who,  in  seeking 

areas   and   the   creation   of   playgrounds  his  personal  gratification,  gives  no  proper 

and  small  parks,  by  the  improvement  of  regard  or  consideration  to  the  relation  of 
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his  acts  or  of  his  course  to  the  welfare 
of  others  or  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  development  of  in- 
terest in  one  another  is  perhaps  as  im- 
portant as  the  development  of  interest  in 
self,  if  the  greed  and  injustice  which  un- 
derlie so  much  of  poverty  are  to  be  pre- 
vented, and  if  justice  and  fair  dealing  are 
to  prevail.  The  perpetuation  of  bad  and 
insanitary  environments  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  defective  constitu- 
tions, and  the  development  of  the  human 
selfishness  and  indifference  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  both,  could  be  prevented  in 
large  measure  by  the  development 
through  school  influences  and  otherwise 
of  social  instincts  and  of  regard  on  the 
part  of  each  for  his  fellow,  and  by  proper 
social  co-operation  in  support  of  remedial 
sanitary  and  industrial  measures,  and  of 
measures  designed  to  eliminate  from  our 
midst  such  influences  as  tend  to  make  the 
individual  self-centered  and  excessively 
self-seeking. 

The  human  organism,  like  every  other, 
grows  by  the  exercise  of  inherent  creative 
faculties,  but  the  direction  of  the  growth, 
and  whether  for  better  or  worse,  often 
depends  largely  upon  the  nature  and 
character  of  outside  influences  in  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  growth  takes 
place.  The  underlying  creative  activity 
never  remains  long  uninfluenced  by  its 
environment.  There  is  constant  develop- 
ment in  one  direction  or  another ;  in  the 
case  of  the  human  being,  the  development 
is  toward  health  or  ill-health,  toward 
morality  and  social  usefulness  or  toward 
selfishness  and  wrongdoing.  Tt  is  pos- 
sible for  society  to  determine  under  what 
general  conditions  of  environment  the 
(levelopment  of  the  individual  shall  pro- 
ceed. 

'  With  the  wider  awakening  of  the  social 
conscience  the  conditicms  which  lead  to 
poverty  are  being  lessened  and  removed. 
iJeneficial  changes  in  I'Vderal  and  State 
laws  and  in  muni(  ipal  and  other  ordi- 
nances, resulting  from  the  wider  appre- 
hensioti  of  social  and  industrial  evils,  are 
being  made  on  every  side,  factories  an«l 
workshops  are  being  better  planned,  bet 
ter  constrncted,  better  ventilated  and  bet- 
ter equipped  with  regard  to  the  wrtf  ..,•  .,f 
the  employees,  sweatshops  are  di 
ing,  hours  of  lalK>r  are  U'ing  rrdnred.  thr 

pin    '   i  •'      '        r-r  of  tb' is 

in*  I  'ilr  (K'i  1  1 1 


to  the  contrary),  tenement  homes  are  be- 
ing freed  from  many  unsanitary  and  de- 
moralizing features,  child  labor  and  its 
attendant  evils  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
better  and  broader  educational  facilities 
are  being  provided,  and  far  better  oppor- 
tunities for  healthful  and  wholesome  re- 
creation. The  bearing  of  these  improve- 
ments upon  the  social  w  elfare,  considered 
as  a  whole,  is  too  often  underestimated. 
Usually  the  end  sought  in  any  work  of 
betterment  has  been  the  advantage  of 
those  most  immediatelv  concerned,  but  a 
far  larger  result  is  accomplished.  Not 
merely  is  the  lot  of  the  present  day  worker 
improving,  but  standards  are  being  so 
raised  that  future  generations  will  enter 
life  under  conditions  less  prejudicial  to 
health  and  character. 

With  the  disappearance  of  so  much 
poverty  as  is  due  to  needless  and  re- 
mediable causes,  such  as  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  little  will  remain.  In  the  last 
analysis  nearly  all  poverty  is  due  to  the 
ignorance,  indifference,  weakness  or  neg- 
lect of  those  in  whose  power  it  is  to  bet- 
ter the  conditions  underlying  it.  Proper 
education, intellectual, physical  and  moral, 
and  wider  development  of  the  social  na- 
ture and  of  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness, will  lead  to  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  needlessly  bad  conditions 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  is 
often  considered  that  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  individual  should  be  the  gcuil  tor 
which  individuals  should  strive,  but  it  is 
as  often  overlooked  that  neither  spiritual 
welfare  nor  lasting  ha|>piness  can  he  >e 
cured  by  selfishly  seeking  it.  The  hiL:li 
est  welfare  possible  to  the  individual,  like 
the  greatest  happiness,  can  only  be  at- 
tained through  unselfish  useful  servl«>* 
The  more  unselfish  and  useful  the  ser\ 
and  the  higher  the  motive  which  prompts 
it  tne  higher  is  the  s*    '  '    •       ,,ore 

enduring  the  happiiu  1" 

proportion  as  in»livi<luaU  l>ei'i>iiie  iinwill 
intr  to  advance  i  il  or  ^ 

bv    means    destruvuM    t»r   pre 
the  welfare  of  others,  am!  in 
as  they  seek,  as  a  common  g«\al.  X\\t  wrl 
fare  i^\  'v  as  a  whole,  the  jfffalrat 

.»f  all  -  'i  to  the  att.unin^nt  of  unl 

versal  \  lal  welfare  will  he  r.  ' 

an<l.  in  the  nanie  pr»>|>«»rtion.  povrttv  will 
vanish 
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A  Ladder  of  Swords 

After  all,  the  best  commentary  upon 
the  excellence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  his- 
torical novels  is  the  frequent  failures  of 
modern  authors  who  undertake  this  class 
of  fiction.  Now,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who 
needed  no  history  as  a  guide  book  for  his 
genius,  has  written  one  "^  and  dashed  the 
fame  he  earned  three  years  ago  with  his 
Canadian  story,  "  The  Right  of  Way." 

The  scenes  are  laid  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  first,  upon  the  Isle 
of  Jersey,  later,  at  the  English  court. 
Two  Huguenot  lovers  seek  refuge  from 
persecution  in  France  on  the  coast  of 
Jersey,  and  so  long  as  they  remain 
among  the  simple  fisher  folk  there  the 
story  runs  the  usual  epic  course  of  true 
love.  But,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  they 
are  thrust  into  the  glare  of  court  life, 
where  love  is  a  feverish  passion,  incon- 
stant and  corrupted  by  intrigues.  Leices- 
ter is  the  stage  villain  here,  and  the 
Queen  a  woman  with  the  instincts  of 
a  coquette  and  the  hard  heart  of  a  sov- 
ereign who  played  with  the  destinies  of 
men  and  kingdoms.  Leicester  is  the 
peril,  Elizabeth  the  dubious  succor,  and 
the  lovers  poor  tempest  tossed  creatures 
of  fate.  They  are  really  lost  sight  of  as 
actors  in  the  drama  from  this  point. 
Henceforth  they  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves, they  are  simply  the  pawns  in  a 
royal  game.  And  if  \t  was  Sir  Gilbert's 
purpose  to  write  out  a  clever  interpreta- 
tion of  the  players,  Elizabeth  and  Leices- 
ter, he  might  have  left  out  the  Huguenot 
lovers  and  the  Jersey  scenery,  and  that 
other  ingenious  character,  Lcmpriere  of 
Rozel,  for  they  are  not  vitally  connected 
with  the  tale  after  the  great  figures  ap- 
pear. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  peril  of  the  his- 
torical novelist.  When  he  brings  an  im- 
portant character  upon  the  stage  (de- 
pendent not  so  much  upon  his  genius  as 
unon  history  for  the  impression  made 
ui>on  the  reader's  mind)  his  own  crea- 
tions disappear.     Tjne  can  see  they  were 

•  A  JjADDizu  nv  8W0RDR.  Bv  Gilbert.  Parker. 
New  York  an<l  fiondon  :  flarper  nroH.     $l.riO. 


used  merely  as  a  bait  to  draw  some  mag- 
nificent shades  of  history  upon  the  scene. 
After  that  they  are  simply  lay  figures. 
So,  in  this  story,  the  whole  situation  is 
changed  and  adapted  to  the  character  of 
Elizabeth.  She  fills  the. stage  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  were  supposed  to 


Copyrifilit,  i9<j4.  '>V   Harijcr  &   Brothers 
Iroiii  'A  Lauuek   of  Swokus    —Reduced 


play  the  star  roles  of  hero  and  heroine. 
Charles  Major  in  his  novel,  "  Dorothy 
Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,"  managed  the 
appearance  of  the  great  Queen  better  by 
limiting  her  to  an  aparently  accidental 
passage  at  the  critical  moment  through 
the  scene  of  his  story.  There  is  room  for 
such  characters  only  in  history.  They 
are  miniatured  in  fiction,  and  even  then 
they  obscure  every  other  character  intro- 
duced. 

The  question  Sir  Gilbert's  critics  and 
admirers  must  decide  is  whether  the 
canons  of  literary  art  justify  an  author 
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in  progressing  from  one  set  of  characters 
to  another  in  the  course  of  one  story,  and, 
having  progressed,  whether  he  has  given 
an  adequate  interpretation  of  Elizabeth 
or  Leicester.  If  so,  both  are  less  able 
and  less  significant  than  history  repre- 
sents them  to  be. 

The  Johannine  Problem 
Few  more  important  books  have  ap- 
peared on  the  Johannine  Problem  than 
the  two  which  come  almost  simultaneous- 
ly from  opposite  sides  of  the  British 
Channel  as  the  work  of  authors,  one  of 
whom  is  principal  of  the  Unitarian  Col- 
lege at  Oxford,  the  other  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic abbe.  And  the  books  are  curiously 
fitted  to  supplement  one  another.  Each 
the  work  of  a  thorough  scholar,  fully 
master  of  the  voluminous  literature  of  the 
subject  in  English,  French,  German  and 
Dutch,  each  broadminded  and  judicial  in 
tone,  their  conclusions  are  as  nearly  con- 
tradictory as  a  really  unbiased  treat- 
ment would  seem  to  allow.  It  seems  also 
remarkable  that  it  should  be  the  Unita- 
rian who  upholds  the  traditional  view  of 
the  authorship,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
who  regards  it  as  irrevocably  disproved. 
But  aside  from  this  difference  in  results, 
the  method  of  treatment  makes  the  one 
book  a  good  supplement  to  the  other ; 
for  Principal  Drumniond*  has  given 
nearly  all  his  attention  to  the  external 
evidence,  the  three  chapters  on  the  use  of 
the  Gospel  by  Justin  Martyr  (pp.  84- 
162),  Papias  (pp.  194-254)  and  Basi- 
lides  (pp.  296-331)  occupying  by  them- 
selves alone  nearly  one-half  the  entire 
volume.  The  first  and  third  of  these 
chapters  having  been  published  so  long 
ago  as  1875- 1877  and  1892,  respectively, 
the  author's  verdict  was,  of  course,  no 
surprise  to  the  scholarly  world ;  yet  if 
any  could  resist  the  impression  of  candor 
and  impartiality  j)roduced  already  in  the 
preface  by  the  author's  references  of  es- 
teem to  his  two  eminent  teachers.  J.  J. 
Taylor  and  James  Martinrau  (both  vig- 
orous opponents  of  tlu*  foliannine  uutlu^r 
ship),  the  snbse(|uent  treatment  would 
convince  him  by  its  thorouc^hness,  sus- 
pense of  jndtmicnt  and  fair  statement  of 
(>|»()osing  ar^^uinrnts. 

*  Tiia  <'MAaA<'THH  AMi>  Ad T iiouM II If  or  rita 
IToiiaTll  OoNfBl..  Hy  J  Urummnnd  liiiiM>rtr«1  bjr 
rtiar  ffcrlhnrr'H  Rnna      Now  York      IS  no 


But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
here  great  lack  of  proportion.  The  really 
decisive  evidence  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  internal ;  and  not  only  does  this  ap- 
pear somewhat  slighted  in  the  relatively 
brief  space  of  64  pages,  but  one  finds  it 
hard  to  resist  an  impression  that  the  au- 
thor has  given  away  his  whole  case  from 
the  very  start. 

It  is  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  Gospel 
is  acknowledged  to  be  "  not  history  in 
the  ordinary  sense  "  (p.  64),  the  scene  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  in  particular  being 
admitted  to  be  ''  more  like  a  land  of 
dreams  than  of  waking  reality,"  tho  the 
ordinary  Christian  will  have  small  thanks 
for  the  critic  who  vindicates  the  apos- 
tolic authorship  at  the  expense  of  the 
historicity.  The  more  serious  objection 
will  be  that  this  theory  of  a  Galilean 
apostle  substituting  haggadic  idealizing 
for  the  actual  memory  of  Jesus  the 
Teacher,  companion  and  friend^  taxes 
credulity  to  the  breaking  point,  even 
among  those  best  acquainted  with  Philo 
and  the  Jewish  schools. 

A  juster  sense  of  proportion  is 
evinced  by  Loisy.t  Here  the  running 
commentary  of  810  pages  is  preceded  by 
an  introduction  of  150  in  small  type,  dis- 
cussing both  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence with  breadth  and  thoroughness, 
while  the  standjK>int  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  regard  to  reverent  religious 
feeling.  The  Abbe  Loisy  has  the  courage 
of  his  faith.  Heartily  and  intelligently 
believing  in  the  principle  of  progressive 
revelation  through  the  Church,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  post-apostolic  or"  ul  un- 

historical  character  for  thel\ iospel 

has  no  terrors.  He  interprets  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  well  founded,  careful- 
ly and  clearly  stated  critical  -  '*  We 
may   well    believe   that    the    ■,      _^  M 

scientific  criticism,  or  discovery,  niay 
avail  to  vindicate  for  this  Cn^sp<rl  a  larger 
element  of  actual  h"-»  --  -i  r,  .  im...  .^^. 
derlying    its     umi  vc 

treatment  than  Loisy  or  even  Drunimoiul 
is  disjjosed  to  atlrnit.     The  t  '        fir 

stands   alone,  anti   must   be  -to 

represent  not  the  author's  r  ..  but 

his  interprelatitMi  of  Jesiii't  lilr  i.>n  thi"* 
point  b<>th  criii  -  t  ---^  »  »>•  •  tKere 
I'*  riHUTi  fnr  ;i  t'  .rk>f>- 
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ment,  through  Paulinism,  of  a  type  of 
gospel  teaching,  of  which  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  the  ultimate  product  rather  than 
the  isolated  creation  of  a  single  incom- 
parable genius,  extravagantly  disregard- 
ful  of  historic  fact.  But  if  M.  Loisy  ever 
admits  a  larger  element  of  historical  tra- 
dition and  development  for  the  Fourth 
Gospel  it  will  not  be  due  to  the  hrutum 
fulmen  of  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  nor 
to  the  placing  of  his  books  upon  the  In- 
dex. 


John  Addington  Symonds* 

This  new  edition  of  the  Life  of 
John  Addington  Symonds  brings  into 
fresh  notice  a  man  of  letters  who  is 
singularly  interesting  in  his  personality, 
tho  he  missed  the  mark  of  greatness  in 
his  work.  The  book  is  essentially  an 
autobiography,  with  only  such  editorial 
links  supplied  as  psychological  or  chron- 
ological coherence  seems  to  dictate,  and  is 
the  story  of  a  lifelong  struggle  of  a  brave 
spirit  against  physical  weakness  and 
mental  unrest.  On  the  surface  Symonds's 
nature  strikes  one  as  a  bundle  of  para- 
doxes. He  was  known  everywhere  as 
a  sparkling  conversationalist  and  a  genial 
and  helpful  companion,  tho  his  quiet 
hours  were  filled  with  gloomy  question- 
ings as  to  the  meaning  and  value  of  life 
and  his  diary  makes  us  feel  that  in  his 
maturer  years  he  never  once  felt  the 
sensation  of  joy.  Strangest  of  all — if 
any  of  these  things  are  strange — tho  he 
had  been  surrounded  with  every  mark  of 
culture  from  his  earliest  infancy,  was 
keenly  alive  to  beauty  in  all  its  subtler 
artistic  forms,  and  from  a  boy  was  im- 
mersed in  literature  and  literary  pursuits, 
he  panted  hour  by  hour  for  the  real  arena 
of  life,  from  which  disease  held  him  back, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  cried  out 
against  being  penned  up  in  what  he  called 
"  a  cage  of  archeology  and  literary  pic- 
ture making." 

It  was  natural  that  a  mind  so  active  as 
.Symonds's  should,  when  forced  back 
upon  itself  for  occupation,  grow  over- 
analytic  and  introspective.  And  yet  there 
is  a  resolute  thoroughness  in  the  way  he 

•John  Addinqton  Svmondh.  A  IHonravhy. 
Compiled  from  hln  I'aprr/t  and  OorrcHponilcncc. 
Ity  riorafio  F.  rtrotcn.  Hocom]  oflltlon.  lionrlon  : 
Kmlth,  Rldfr  A  To.  New  York :  Charles  Hcrlb- 
iifr'u    HonH.      $2.00. 


sifts  to  the  bottom  the  facts  of  life — him- 
self included — that  wins  our  respect  and 
saves  him  at  last  from  any  charge  of 
morbid  triviality.  Indeed,  his  self- 
criticism  is  so  insistent  and  uncompro- 
mising as  to  make  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
ask  his  enemies  the  worst  of  him.  On 
the  moral  side  he  arraigns  himself  se- 
verely for  his  lack  of  will  power,  and  yet 
it  is  surely  more  just  to  measure  the 
vigor  of  his  will  by  what  he  resisted  than 
by  what  he  was  able  to  achieve ;  for  acute 
suffering  drained  his  vitality  almost  con- 
stantly with  the  mere  duty  of  endurance, 
and  there  was  little  strength  left  for  posi- 
tive endeavor. 

Of  his  intellectual  endowment  he  was 
equally  as  critical  as  of  the  moral,  and 
declared  sadly  that  he  knew  nothing 
thoroughly  because  he  could  learn  noth- 
ing systematically,  that  his  mental  fur- 
niture was  "  a  vague,  ill-digested,  in- 
accurate mass,  rich  in  possibilities  and 
poor  in  solid  stuff."  And  yet  he  adds 
characteristically  that  he  had  forced  him- 
self to  accuracy  in  his  writing  by  con- 
tinuous drudgery  of  preparation.  He  had 
had  his  ambitions,  from  a  boy,  if  litera- 
ture were  to  be  his  life  work,  to  prove  him- 
self an  artist  in  the  true  creative  sense ; 
but  when  he  came  to  sound  his  own 
depths  for  the  choice,  he  told  himself 
plainly  that  he  could  not  rise  higher  than 
the  ranks  of  the  vulgaris  ears,  those 
popular  dispensers  of  culture  who  could 
only  adapt  and  hand  on  what  others  had 
created  or  accomplished. 

On  the  whole,  such  a  book  cannot  fail 
to  leave  us  with  an  added  sense  of  the 
mvstery  of  life.  Certainly  it  makes  us 
re-echo  Symonds's  own  prayer  for  him- 
self. "  God  make  it  better  somewhere 
else." 

American  Tariff  Controversies 

Tiii.s  account  of  tariff  controversies  in 
the  United  States  *  during  the  last  cen- 
tury may  be  looked  upon  as  partly  his- 
tory and  partly  polemics.  It  is  a  history 
of  the  most  persistent  issue  in  American 
politics,  the  struggle  between  protection 
and  what  has  been  conventionally,  tho 
incorrectly,   called   free-trade ;  and  it  is 

•  AMPinirAN  TAnTrp'  CoNTnovKnsiBS  tn  the 
NiMCTKiCN'iri  CKNTTniY.  /?;/  Edward  Fftanwood. 
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also  a  defense  of  the  protective  system. 
Mr.  Stanwood  claims  that  he  has  tried  to 
be  impartial  in  the  history,  and  as  just  in 
the  defense  as  his  conviction  of  the  right- 
ness  of  protection  will  allow  him  to  be, 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  his  book  shows 
that  he  has  given  abundant  material  to 
the  advocates  of  both  systems  without 
unduly  emphasizing  his  own  views  or 
intruding  unjustifiable  party  prejudices. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  value  of  the 
book  is  enhanced  by  the  subordination  of 
the  polemical  to  the  historical  part ;  for  in 
a  discussion  so  highly  contentious  in  its 
nature  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  get  at 
the  facts  and  record  them  fairly  than  it 
is  to  interpret  them  in  harmony  with  a 
theory.  In  no  part  of  the  discussion,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  defending  the  tariff  of 
1824,  is  there  an  undue  insistence  upon 
the  exclusive  agency  of  protection  in  pro- 
ducing a  beneficial  change ;  while  the 
treatment  of  the  various  so-called  free- 
trade  tariffs  is  marked  by  an  evident  de- 
sire to  avoid  imputing  to  them  conse- 
quences entirely  independent  of  their  op- 
eration. 

The  century-long  controversy  has  been 
between  those  who  contended  and  those 
who  denied  that  Congress  has  power  to 
impose  customs  duties  for  other  purposes 
than  revenue.  These  may  be  called  re- 
spectively the  parties  of  liberal  and  of 
strict  fiscal  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  former  permitted  a  more  elastic  in- 
terpretation of  economic  duties  and  op- 
portunities. These  were  gradually  un- 
folded in  the  development  of  the  protect- 
ive idea,  which,  under  Washington, 
meant  simply  making  the  country  self- 
sustaining  in  the  production  of  things 
necessary  in  a  state  of  vyar.  I'nder  the 
leadership  of  Hamilton  the  idea  was  en- 
larged to  encourage  diversification  of  in- 
dustries and  the  creation  of  a  domestic 
market  for  agricultural  products,  which 
should  not  be  i)ermitted  to  depend  upon 
a  precarious  fort-ign  demand  ;  under  Clay 
the  patriotic  demand  for  an  **  American 
system  "  of  protected  inanufacturitig  was 
still  further  realized,  while  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Dinglev  tarifTs  the  fanner 
was  admitted  to  tlu-  privileges  which  had 
t)ccn  enjoyed  by  the  tnaiuifacturer.  On 
tlie  opposite  sirlr  one  main  ronteution, 
that  of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  animated  tlir 


opponents  of  protection.  Mr.  Stanwood 
devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his  vol- 
umes to  an  account  of  the  complication 
of  the  tariff  controversy  with  slavery,  be- 
tween 1828  and  i860,  and  with  free  silver 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of 
the  tariff  question  was  not  debated  upon 
its  economic  merits,  but  was  a  maneuver- 
ing ground  for  the  political  parties  and 
discontented  elements  within  them ;  so 
that,  for  example,  Clay's  compromise  tar- 
iff of  1833  was  an  economic  makeshift 
conceived  in  political  necessity,  while  the 
Walker  tariff  of  1845  expressed  the 
views  of  a  doctrinaire,  and  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  measure  of  1894  embodied  the 
victory  of  protectionist  Democratic  sena- 
tors in  the  North  over  the  rank  and  file 
of  their  party  in  the  West  and  South. 
The  modification  of  economic  tendencies 
by  political  cross  currents  is  clearly 
brought  out,  and  the  contribution  of  dif- 
ferent factors  in  the  settlement  of  various 
tariffs  accurately  estimated. 

To  us  the  most  practical  bearing  of 
Mr.  Stanwood's  book  upon  tariff  discus- 
sions is  its  relation  to  the  so-called  eco- 
nomic maxims  of  the  orthodox  school  of 
English  political  economy.  He  points 
out  that  those  maxims  have  always  been 
assumed  as  true  by  one  of  our  l^'  *  'po- 
litical parties,  and  that  the  c.  .  i;n 
arguments  and  fiscal  state  papers  of  that 
party  have  been  merely  transcripts,  mu- 
tdtis  tnutandis,  of  English  free-trade  doc- 
trine. Rut  if  he  has  been  able  to  estab- 
lish, as  some  will  undoubtedly  think  he 
has  established,  that  American  experi- 
ence under  protection  flatly  contradicts 
the  maxims  by  which  Cobden  and  his 
school  have  imjx>sed  an  economic  creed 
uiK)n  the  great  majority  of  the  British 
electorate,  he  will  have  gone  far  to  rele- 
gate that  sch(X)l  to  a  position  of  tem- 
porary expediency.  He  ma  '  ^  that 
protection  has  not  ruineil  •reign 
trade,  that  it  is  not  true  that  a  nation  will 
not  or  cannot  buy  from   (       '  'rv 

which  maintains  a  hi^*'  '  •.  its 
productions,  that  pr  >  not 
shut  out  our  gotx!?!  from   t  if- 

kets,  ant!  that  t^  -  ^  t  \!!u-rican 
matuifacttiretl  /  ?hc*  past 
thirty  years  n»  ^  one 
or  the  other  of  two  ti  - 

namely,  that  a  pritiectt.^   ^ ill 
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an  addition  of  the  foreign  price  and  the 
import  duty  to  make  up  the  home  price ; 
or,  that  men  buy  in  the  cheapest  market. 
Striking  facts  are  given  in  support  of 
these  contentions,  and  they  will  challenge 
attention  in  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
subject.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
history  and  argument  presented  in  these 
volumes  will  be  deemed  of  permanent 
value,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

Pioneering  in  Central  Africa.  By  Samuel  P- 
Verner.  Richmond,  Va.:  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.     ^2.00. 

When  we  remember  that  the  United 
States  has  not  had  the  incentive  to  For- 
eign Missions  that  Great  Britain  has  had 
in  vast  colonial  possessions,  the  growth 
of  the  Foreign  Missionary  spirit  in  this 
country  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than 
phenomenal.  Taking  the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century  as  the  starting  point, 
in  four  years  over  a  century.     Foreign 
Missions  have  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  country, 
civilized,  semi-civilized  or  pagan,  where 
the  recognized  religion  is  non-Protestant 
or  heathen,  where  American  missionaries 
are  not  to  be  found  devoting  body  and 
soul  to  the  spread  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ.     If  there  should  be  any  one  who 
for  one  moment  thinks  that  devotion  to 
this  service  calls  for  any  sacrifice  of  the 
manliness  of  the  American,  let  him  read 
"  Pioneering  in   Central  Africa."     It  is 
the  story  of  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Phillips  Verner  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  during  the  years  1896- 
98,  at  a  station  on  the  Kasai  River,  an 
important  tributary  of  the  Kongo.    This 
young  Southerner,  after  graduating  from 
the  State  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  spending  a  short  time  in  the  carpen- 
ter  shops   of  the   Southern   Railway   at 
Columbia,    offered    his    services    to    the 
Southern    Presbyterian    Church   to   take 
the  place  of  a  minister  at  Luebo,  who 
was  to  come  home  on  sick  leave.    There 
is  no  need  to  recount  Mr.  Verner's  story. 
No  one  who  takes  up  the  book  will  re- 
frain  from   learning  it,   for  it  i::   rarely 
that  such  a  record  of  missionary  work 
finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.    Mr.  Verner  has  the  literary 
instinct  and,  having  a  tale  to  tell,  can 


tell  it  in  bright  and  genial  style,  never 
fv^rgetting  his  high  mission,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  human  interest.  The  vol- 
ume abounds  in  incident  and  observation, 
and  much  real  information  can  be  de- 
rived from  it  concerning  the  habits  of  the 
native  population  and  their  relations  to 
the  government  of  the  State.  Occasion- 
ally there  are  echoes  of  conditions  such 
as  might  easily  lead  to  mal-administra- 
ticn,  of  which  serious  charges  have  lately 
been  made  against  the  Kongo  Free  State. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  Mr.  Ver- 
ner relates  how  a  body  of  native  troops, 
without  any  discipline  and  accompanied 
by  a  rabble  of  camp-followers  of  the  most 
vicious  class,  were  sent  to  Ndombe  to 
collect  tribute.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  if  the  missionary  had  not  been  the 
strong  and  wise  man  that  he  evidently 
is  an  outrage  would  have  taken  place. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  slave  trade  is 
in  operation  also,  so  that  the  conditions 
are  more  likely  to  be  truthfully  repre- 
sented by  the  foreign  consuls'  reports 
than  by  the  denials  of  King  Leopold  of 
Belgium.  In  every  way  the  volume  is 
an  interesting  one,  but  perhaps  the  high- 
est praise  that  can  be  given  to  it  is  to  say 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  more 
missionary  records  like  this,  instructive 
in  temporal  matters  and  encouraging  in 
spiritual. 

J8 

James    Oglethorpe,  Founder   of  Georgia.     By 
Harriet  C.   Cooper.     D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

#1.00. 

Fortunate  is  the  biographer  who  has 
the  privilege  of  delineating  a  true  hero, 
and  equally  happy  is  the  hero  who  has  so 
judicious  a  biographer.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe was  earnest,  disinterested,  far- 
sighted,  generous,  brave,  wise  and  a  phil- 
anthropist in  a  true  sense.  In  his  ninety- 
five  years  of  vigorous  life  he  did  much, 
suffered  much  and  enjoyed  much  in  va- 
rious lines,  withholding  nothing  when 
self-sacrifice  was  essential  to  the  success 
of  whaevcr  cause  he  had  at  heart,  and  the 
infant  colony  which  he  planted  and 
nursed  owed  everything  to  his  wise  la- 
l)ors.  Yet,  like  most  good  and  great  men, 
he  suffered  much  from  detractors,  jeal- 
ous of  the  measure  of  success  which  he 
had  achieved.  He  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  ancient  landholders  of  England,  and 
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had  inherited  the  sense  of  moral  and  ma- 
terial responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
classes  beneath  his  own  social  grade 
which  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
best  men  of  this  class.  As  a  lover  of 
mankind  he  wished  to  open  homes  in  the 
New  World  which  should  provide  for 
the  overflow  of  the  Old,  and  as  a  patriot 
he  was  open-eyed  to  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  England  by  planting 
colonies  composed  of  men  capable  of  be- 
coming valuable  citizens,  self-reliant,  in 
dustrious,  intelligent.  He  did  not  re- 
fuse to  take  men  from  behind  prison 
walls,  but — himself  one  of  the  earliest  of 
England's  noble  prison-reformers — he 
was  well  aware  that  there  were  but  too 
many  prisoners  who  had  become  such 
from  misfortune  rather  than  from  deeds 
deserving  of  punishment.  Knowing  this 
he  accepted  for  his  Georgian  Colony 
"  such  poor  prisoners  as  were  worthy, 
carefully  investigating  character,  circum- 
stances and  antecedents,"  and  suflfering 
none  to  go  who  "  had  the  character  of 
lazy  or  immoral  men."  Hence,  Ogle- 
thorpe's Georgian  Colony  became  noted 
as  one  of  the  best  ever  planted  on  our 
shores.  At  a  day  when  few  persons 
thought  ill  of  negro  slavery.  Oglethorpe 
refused  to  allow  it  to  take  root  in  his  col- 
ony, and  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians he  was  ever  just  and  kind  as  well 
as  firm  and  wise. 


The  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Smith,  1745- 
i8og,  a  Pennsylvania  Member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Hy  liurton  Alva 
Konklc.  l'hiUi(lelphia .  Campion  &  Co 
;^4.oo. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  those  best 
of  all  books,  good  biographies.  I'homas 
Smith,  horn  a  Scotchman,  becomes  an 
American  and  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  his  State  in  thr  stirring  times  when 
it  was  making  and  wlien  it  was  lighting 
for  independence.  \  \c  was  a  rough 
"  type,"  with  a  caustic  pen,  a  rasping 
tongue  and  a  f^ood  heart.  Here  is  his  por- 
trait drawn  l)y  Horace  Hiiuiey,  who  saw 
fiim  in  i8(X)  on  the  day  when  he  came  to 
(line  with   Mr.  Rawie  at  Ilarlcv : 

"It  wan  a  May  in  July,  <*x.  lu»t.  aiul 

the   KkIkc  Road  dusty  to  niiit  1      I   wrnt 

with  tomr  of  my  yoiiuK  friendi  in  a  hackney 

roa«'h.   and   we  ov                Tinier   ''  '      -n   ttir 

rf»a<l      llr  wan  on  i             "  k,  in  rn  ^  tHH)t« 


that  came  above  his  knees  like  a  fisherman's, 
a  cocked  hat  exposing  his  whole  face  to  the  fierj 
sun,  and  a  full  cloth  dress  which  had  been  black 
probably  when  he  set  out,  but  when  we  saw  him 
was  most  dirty  drab.  Some  fifteen  minutes 
after  our  arrival  he  came  into  the  saloon  where 
the  company  had  assembled.  His  hat  was  then 
in  his  hand,  but  on  his  head  was  a  mass  of 
paste  made  by  the  powder  and  pomatum,  a 
part  of  which  had  run  down  in  white  streams 
upon  his  face,  as  red" in  all  the  unplastered  parts 
as  a  boiled  lobster,  and  his  immense  boots  and 
spurs,  broad  skirted  coat,  and  the  rest  of  the 
appearance  I  have  described,  made  him  the 
most  extraordinary  figure  for  a  summer  din- 
ner that  I  have  ever  seen." 

Nevertheless  Smith  was  a  large  man, 
moving  among  large  men  and  doing 
large  things,  which  are  interestingly 
chronicled  here. 

The  Prevention  of  Consumption.  By  Alfred 
Hillier,  M.D.,  CM.,  B.A.,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Consumption,  London.  Revised  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  Koch.  With  illustrations.  New 
York :   Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  Self-Cure  of  Consumption  Without  Med- 
icine.    With  a  chapter  on   the  Prevention 
of  Consumption  and   Other  Diseases.     By 
Charles    H.    Stanley    Davis,    M.D ,  PhD 
New  York:    E.  B.  Treat  &  Co.     73  cents 

These  two  little  volumes  have  the  last 
word  that  is  to  be  said  on  the  important 
subjects  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
consumption.     In  his  preface  to  the  first 
book  Dr.  Hillier  says  tuberculosis  **  may 
be  cured,  can  be  avoided  and  ought  to 
be  prevented."     That  is  the  position  ix- 
cupicd  at  the  present  moment  by  prac- 
tically all  the  intelligent  physicians  of  the 
world.     No  scientific  meilical  man  now 
believes  that  hereditv  is  at  all  an  imjK^r- 
tant  factor  in  tuberculosis ;  on  the  con- 
trary, genuine  examples  of  tuberculous 
heredity   are   considered    to   '  d 

curiosities.    Certainly  no  one  i....v....  ...c 

disease  in  the  old  sense,  in  which  it  wa» 
considered  that  in  certain  s  tuber 

cidosis  was  practicallv  an!  st* 

issue  sure  to  he  fatal  u i.w  >car$ 

after   its   development,      llie   matter  of 
prevention  is  simple  r 


chiltlren'i  neckt.  which  Mfe%l  to  he 
sidert^d  <liie  to  an  ^ 
wrrr   ii|M>krrt      •'    *- 
known  io  he 
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mouth,  either  by  way  of  the  tonsils  or  not 
infrequently  through  carious  teeth.  If 
the  present  sufferers  from  tuberculosis 
could  be  made  to  understand  the  absolute 
necessity  for  their  never  permitting  any 
infectious  material  to  escape  from  their 
persons  without  seeing  to  its  disinfection 
that  would  be  the  end  of  tuberculosis. 
Such  is  the  dictum  of  the  best  known 
authority  on  tuberculosis  in  the  world, 
Professor  Koch,  of  Berlin.  Once  tuber- 
culosis is  contracted  a  fatal  issue  is  by 
no  means  inevitable.  Medicines,  how- 
ever, accomplish  very  little  for  the  dis- 
ease, except  to  alleviate  its  symptoms 
when  it  has  unfortunately  been  allowed 
to  develop  to  a  more  or  less  incurable 
stage.  If  taken  early  fresh  air  and  food 
will  almost  invariably  cure  it.  By  fresh 
aix  is  meant  outdoor  life  for  at  least 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  open  windows  at 
night,  no  matter  how  cold  the  outer  air 
may  be.  Tent  life  is  the  ideal.  The 
dietary  must  consist  mainly  of  nitro- 
genous material.  Eggs  and  milk  are 
the  most  suitable  special  articles.  The 
ir.ts  by  saving  nitrogenous  waste  are 
important  factors.  When  an  abundance 
of  outdoor  air  is  taken,  quantities  of  food 
that  would  otherwise  make  patients  ill 
may  be  consumed  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  actually  with  rapid  gain  and 
weight  and  a  sense  of  well-being  that 
soon  encourages  the  patient  into  that 
confident  autosuggestion  of  cure  that  is 
so  sure  to  bring  with  it  restoration  to 
health.  This  is  the  modern  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption. 

Success    Among    Nations.      By    Emil    Reich, 
LL  D.      New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers. 

^2.00. 

The  author  in  this  interesting  work 
has  made  an  earnest  endeavor  to  analyze 
psychologically  the  human  forces  which 
inherent  in  some  nations  have  led  to  suc- 
cess either  in  a  material  or  in  an  intellec- 
tual sense.  To  the  reader  with  historical 
inclinations  or  with  mental  adaptivcness 
toward  sociological,  political  or  econom- 
ical problems  the  trend  of  research  in 
this  work  for  underlying  principles  that 
have  brought  certain  nations  out  on  top, 
while  their  absence  has  prevented  other 
nations  from   holding  their  own   in   the 


battle  of  historic  existence,  will  awaken 
pleasant  and  perhaps  useful  philosophical 
reveries.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  to 
every  one  reading  this  book  reflectively 
the  same  conclusions  will  present  them- 
selves as  those  arrived  at  by  the  author. 
His  researches  throughout  history  af- 
ford indisputable  facts  as  to  success 
among  certain  nations  viewed  from 
achievements  that  have  been  material,  to 
which  no  exception  with  the  writer  is  ad- 
missible. When,  however,  we  reach  the 
chapters  entitled  "  Religious  Success," 
we  instinctively  feel  that  the  author  is 
upon  ground  to  be  trodden  gingerly. 
Full  assent  to  his  conclusions  here  will 
be  infrequent,  altho  the  style  is  unde- 
niably clever  and  scholarly.  The  volume 
ends  with  "-Success  in  America."  As  is 
anticipated  by  any  American  taking  up 
this  book,  we,  according  to  the  author, 
have  of  all  nations  the  greatest  chance  of 
bLiCcess,  economic  or  materi- 1.  In  the  event 
of  the  Far  East  undergoing  a  process  of 
Eiiropeanization  (the  word  grates  some- 
what ;  modernization  would  seem  to  be  a 
more  appropriate  epithet),  it  is  accurately 
pointed  out  that  America  will  be  the  very 
economic  center  of  the  globe.  Intellec- 
tually Dr.  Reich  accords  to  us  a  success 
that  will  not  attain  the  highest  plane,  as  he 
ascribes  the  greatest  intellectual  prog- 
ress to  intense  personality  not  to  be 
evolved  in  a  country  given  over  to  ab- 
solute democracy.  Few  will  agree  with 
the  author  that  our  American  women 
have  by  overmentalization  weakened 
their  powers  for  good.  All,  however, 
will  concur  with  Dr.  Reich  in  his  fore- 
cast that  the  "  path  of  America  is  strewn 
with  stumbling  blocks,  which  it  will  re- 
(|uire  her  utmost  ingenuity  to  circum- 
vent or  to  surmount."  Some  of  the  is- 
sues in  the  present  and  in  past  political 
campaigns  forcibly  illustrate  this  truth. 

A  Daughter   of  Dale.      By   Emerson    Gifford 
Taylor.     New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

Apparently  Z)  is  a  typographical  error 
for  "  Y,"  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  think 
that  in  Yale  or  'n  any  other  American 
college  the  evils  of  arid  scholarship  are 
as  great  as  the  author  paints  them.  The 
aim  of  the  story  is  to  show  how  the 
adoration  of  the  humanities  dehumanizes 
their  devotees;  how  the  strife  for  literary 
honors  generates  the  passions  which  lead 
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tc  arson,  murder,  suicide  and  insanity. 
It  shows  vividly  the  weakness  of  the 
monastic  college  in  creating  a  false  an- 
tagonism between  learning  and  life.  Paul 
Gardiner,  a  young  man  who  by  character, 
tastes  and  circumstances  should  become 
a  farmer,  goes  to  "  Dale,"  instead  of  to 
an  agricultural  college,  and  is  drawn  by 
the  example  of  Professor  Hare  and  the 
persuasion  of  his  granddaughter  Barbara 
to  devote  his  life  to  philological  research. 
He  deceives  himself  for  a  time  into  the 
belief  that  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  an  obscure  author  or  of  the  first 
production  of  a  deservedly  forgotten 
play  is  the  highest  and  noblest  work  a 
man  can  accomplish.  But  again  the 
woman  leads  him  on,  out  of  the  barrens 
of  aimless  learning,  and  shows  him  that 
it  is  better  to  live  than  to  make  a  career. 
The  author  should  write  a  sequel  on  how 
to  be  scholarly,  tho  married.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  Paul  can  give  quite  sufficient 
attention  to  his  own  culture  without  neg- 
lecting that  of  his  cabbages?  The  most 
original  theme  of  the  book  is  that  show- 
ing of  the  brutalizing  influences  of  priva- 
tions and  overwork  on  the  "  poor  but 
worthy  student."  The  advantages  of 
working  one's  way  through  college  are 
so  often  pictured  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  the  bad  effect  of  such  a  life 
brought  to  notice,  even  tho  exaggerated 
as  here. 


Scripture  Doctrine.  By  J.  J.  .Sunimerbell. 
With  Contributions  by  Brethren  Named 
in  Connection  with  their  Writin^i^s.  Day- 
ton, Ohio:  Christian  I'ubHshin^  Associa- 
tion,    i^i.oo. 

This  volume  gives  in  compact  and  ex- 
cellent way  what  in  the  view  of  the  au- 
thors, Dr.  Sumnicrbell,  Dr.  J.  U.  Weston 
and  ten  other  writers,  are  the  teachings 
of  Scripture  doctritir  usually  held  in  the 
Christian  Connection.  This  body  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  I^isciples, 
with  whom  there  has  been  some  little 
talk  of  late  of  their  union,  and  the  two 
bodies  an*  often  ronfiisc<l  iukUt  the  «les- 
ignation  of  '*  Christian."  Their  prin 
ciples  mav  be  characterized  in  a  few 
words;  that  they  have  **  no  cn-rd  hut  the 
Bible,"  that  they  "  allow  individual  in- 
terpretation to  all  the  followers  of  feHus." 
that  they  have  **  no  leader  but  (^hrint." 
accept    "  no    name    hut    Christian,"    mid 


have  *'  no  test  of  fellowship  but  Chris- 
tian character,"  and  that  they  "  fellow- 
ship all  Christians."  The  especially  char- 
acteristic portion  of  the  volume  is  that 
which  has  to  do  with  the  name,  the  argu- 
ment for  which  we  do  not  wholly  accept. 
It  appears  to  be  based  in  great  part  upon 
Acts  11:26;  ''The  disciples  were  called 
Christians  first  at  Antioch ;  "  the  word 
"  called "  in  Greek  being  chretnatizo, 
which  Dr.  Summerbell  translates  "  des- 
ignated of  God,"  as  an  oracle  '*  chrema- 
tizes  "  its  answer  to  an  inquirer.  He 
holds  that  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  the  word  is  used  always  for 
authoritative  command.  Herein  he  con- 
tradicts all  the  dictionaries  and  the  fa- 
miliar use  of  the  word  in  Philo.  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  Christian  Fathers,  who 
speak  of  Antiochus  as  being  chrematised 
(called)  Epiphanes,  and  of  James  as 
chrematized  (called)  brother  of  our 
Lord.  We  make  no  objection  to  the 
other  admirable  arguments  from  its 
general  appropriateness  of  the  name 
Christian  as  against  denominational  des- 
ignations. 

Jl 

Chopin.  By  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden.  London: 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  New  York:  E.  P  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.     ^1.25. 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Hadden  for 
writing  a  life  of  Chopin  are  no  more  ap- 
parent now  that  he  has  done  it  than  was 
the  need  for  another  book  about  that 
much  discussed  composer.  But  the 
Messrs.  Dent's  pretty  little  series  of 
"  The  Master  Musicians  "  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  the        '  >f 

a   volume   devoted   to   the   fa  :e, 

and  in  its  author  Frederick  J.  Crowest, 
who   edits    the  !oubtedly 

foimd  a  man  ai:.:    , ..  ...art.     Mr. 

Hadden  has  followed,  in  the  main,  such 
gfood    models    as    Niecks.    Hadow    and 

llimeker,  but  he  no-'  ^'  -■      -  ^n 

those  models.     Pra  ,.   ^n 

his  \\ock  worth  saying:  has  beirn  better 
said  befi>re.     1 1  is  own  opi'  i^- 

derful  things.     In  setting  ..  ...  he 

is  coniical  a  nil  verbose,  ovrt  ^»  his 

pa^jeH  with  ^  ws  of  f  K^ct 

(not    alu  "  '"^    oi    i!  •  >, 

•»to<*k    c\  I      •  X-h:  \t 

M'St    klHit.  \%    of 

''     '  '*'  !tuun    ttHMTll* 
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Literary    Notes 

The  concluding  parts  of  their  superbly 
illustrated  poultry  book  have  been  announced 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Ella   Wheeler   Wilcox   will  publish   this 

fall,  through  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  a  characteristic 
volume  entitled  "A  Woman  of  the  World." 

Mr.     Bliss     Carman    has    just    issued, 

through  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Friendship  of  Art,"  a  second  book  of  prose 
essays. 

....A  new  volume  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  published  through  the  Scribner's,  is 
entitled  "A  Midshipman  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Story  of  a  Kidnapped  American  Boy." 

....A  holiday  edition  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis's  famous  dog  story,  "  The  Bar  Sinister," 
is  announced  by  the  Scribner's  for  the  holidays. 
It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  color  plates. 

....L.  S.  Dickey  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  an- 
nounce for  early  publication  a  book  entitled 
"  Free  America."  It  maintains  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  advocates  healthy  compe- 
tition. 

....The  publishers  of  "The  Confessions  of 
a  Club  Woman "  have  succeeded  in  arousing 
some  interest  in  the  anonymous  author  of  this 
volume  through  the  publication  of  a  compo- 
site portrait. 

....The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  publishing  an  exhaustive 
work  in  fifty-five  volumes  on  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  edition  is  limited  to  one  thousand 
numbered  sets. 

....Some  very  beautiful  calendars  and  se- 
lected quotations  for  1905,  printed  in  black  and 
white  and  hand  tinted,  are  being  issued  by 
Hugh  &  Margaret  Eaton,  of  Brooklyn.  Some 
of  these  are  neatly  framed  with  transparent 
celluloid  instead  of  glass  as  a  protective  front. 
These  are  a  decided  novelty. 

....To  the  very  numerous  editions  of  the 
Bible  which  have  been  published  from  time  to 
time,  since  the  days  of  Guttenberg,  the  latest 
addition  is  called  the  "  Emphasized  Bible."  One 
of  the  features  of  this  publication  is  a  new 
translation,  designed  to  insure  perspicuity  of 
text,  which  is  emphasized  throughout  after 
the  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues. 

....A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  just  issued  an  unique  life  of  Christ  for 
little  children,  the  pictorial  features  of  which 
include  illustrations  from  the  old  and  new  mas- 
ters, and  illuminations  based  upon  early  manu- 
scripts, missals  and  Books  of  Hours  of  the 
fifteenth  cntnry.  The  Scriptural  story  is  made 
attractive  to  tin-  little  r)Tics  by  the  introduction 
of  easily  memorized  versicles. 


Pebbles 

Downton:  "  How  did  Binkers,  the  rich 
architect,  become  so  poor?  "  Upton:  "  He  built 
a  house  for  himself." — New  York  Weekly. 

....  Civilization  Progresses. — There  are 
now  but  few  towns  in  Ohio  where  deaths  are 
referred  to  as  demises. — Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial-Tribune. 

.  . .  .Brown:  "  I  hear  you  have  a  cow?  "  Rob- 
inson: "  Yes."  Brown:  "  Does  she  give  milk?  " 
Robinson:  "No!  We  have  to  take  it  from 
her.' — Country  Life  in  America. 

...Smith:  "I  understand  that  President 
Roosevelt  has  recently  received  a  letter  from 
the  black  hand."  Jones:  "  You  don't  say  so ! 
From  the  Mafia?"  Smith:  "No.  From 
Booker  T.  Washington." — The  Sunny  South. 

....  For  every  fifteen  minutes  that  a  certain 
Atchison  girl's  callers  stay  after  10  o'clock  she 
has  to  forfeit  50  cents  of  her  weekly  allowance, 
One  young  man  cost  her  $1.50  in  one  even- 
ing recently,  and  she  gets  only  $1.75  a  week. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

MARRIED. 

ScHEiKowiTcz — DoBRZYNSKi. — On  Sunday, 
July  31st,  in  Jefferson  Hall,  by  Rabbi  M.  Wein- 
berger, of  Beth  Hamadrash  Hagadol  Anshei. 
Hungary;  Rabbi  B.  Guth,  of  Anshei,  Chensto- 
chow,  Aucher  Sofer  and  Rabbi  Aaron  Dob- 
rzynski,  of  Beth  Hamidrash  Hagadol  Dese- 
fardim,  Miss  Henrietta  Scheikowitcz  to  Mr. 
Abraham  Elias  Dobrzynski,  both  of  New  York 
City. — Pioneer  Press. 

Everything  Goes  in  a  Straw  Vote. — 
"  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  who  is  your  choice 
for  President  ? "  asked  the  passenger  in  the 
check  suit.  "  I'm  taking  a  straw  vote." 
"Hey?"  said  the  slightly  deaf  passenger. 
"  Well."  rejoined  the  other,  "  he  isn't  running, 
but  I'll  count  your  vote,  just  the  same."  Mark- 
ing down  one  vote  for  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  man  in  the  check  suit 
passed  on. — Chicago  Tribune. 

....By  his  presence  at  the  opening  of  the 
"  Subway  Tavern,"  a  model  saloon  is  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  the  Reverend  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter  has  rendered  the  cause  of 
sobriety  a  great  service.  Plis  speech  on  that 
occasion  has  furthermore  shown  this  noble 
clergyman  in  his  true  greatness.  We  have  re- 
peatedly had  occasion  to  express  our  high  ad- 
miration for  Bishop  Potter  for  the  manly  stand 
he  has  taken  regarding  excise  matters  in  gen- 
eral and  the  question  of  Sunday  opening  in 
particular.  This  new  proof  of  his  tolerance  and 
liberal  views  must  endear  the  reverend  gentle- 
man to  the  heart  of  every  advocate  of  true  tem- 
perance.— The  American  Breiver,  New  York. 
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Judge   Parker's    Letter  of  Ac- 
ceptance 

The  strength  of  Judge  Parker's  letter 
lies  in  his  argument  for  tariff  revision 
and  reciprocity ;  its  weakness  is  found  in 
his  denunciation  of  evils  and  tendencies 
v^hich  are  v^holly  imaginary,  and  in  his 
curious  descent  at  times — especially  in 
his  final  appeal — to  the  level  and  the 
terms  of  a  radical  alarmist.  The  delib- 
erate conservatism  of  a  considerable  part 
of  his  letter  is  sharply  at  variance  with 
these  shrill  questions  in  which  at  last  he 
defined  the  issues  that  are  joined : 

"  Shall  the  wrongdoer  be  brought  to  bay  by 
the  people,  or  must  justice  wait  upon  political 
oligarchy? 

"  Shall  our  Government  remain  a  Govern- 
ment of  law,  or  become  one  of  individual 
caprice? 

"  Shall  we  cling  to  the  rule  of  the  people,  or 
shall  we  embrace  beneficent  despotism  ?  " 

These  inquiries  could  not  have  been 
penned  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of 
Judge  Parker's  library  at  Esopus.  They 
must  have  been  suggested  in  the  hurly- 
burly  of  the  Hoffman  House  by  partisans 
who  were  determined  to  inject  into  the 
letter  that  spice  which,  in  their  judgment, 
the  speech  of  acceptance  lacked. 

Judge  Parker  must  have  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  these  same  dissatisfied  ad- 
visers when  he  asserted  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  now  standing 
"  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,"  about  to 
decide  whether  they  shall  follow  the  foot- 
stei)s  of  their  fathers  '*  along  the  |)aths 
of  peace,  prosi)erity  and  contentment,"  or 
shall  enter  upon  **  untried  paths,  hitherto 
shuimed  by  all,"  and  trading  into  all  sorts 
of  l)ogs  and  (inicksands.  Does  lie  really 
believe  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
fork  of  thf  roads,  where  one  signboard, 
bearing  the  word  "  Parker,"  |)oints  to 
democracy  |)reserved,  while  the  other, 
marked  *'  Roosevelt,"  with  ominous 
finger  f)oints  to  imperialisfn  not  the  so- 
called  imperialism  whirh  relates  to  the 
hoMirjg  of  colonial  p<\ssrssionH,  hut  real 
itiiperialism   here   at   hornr,   in   our   own 
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domestic  government?  Does  he  believe 
that,  if  Roosevelt  is  elected,  justice  for 
wrongdoers  '*  must  wait  upon  political 
oligarchy,"  and  that  we  shall  exchange 
popular  rule  for  "  beneficent  despotism"? 

We  cannot  think  so.  If  such  be  his 
belief,  this  sedate  and  conservative  judge 
has  suffered  a  grievous  transformation 
by  association  witi  scatter-brained  poli- 
ticians. 

Much  that  he  says  upon  this  subject 
and  with  respect  to  our  attitude  toward 
foreign  nations  is  not  applied  directly  to 
the  President,  but  it  is  intended  that  such 
an  application  of  it  shall  be  inferred. 
Thus,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  **  deter- 
mined and  ambitious  Executive,  fired 
with  the  lust  of  power,"  usurping  author- 
ity and  craftily  subjecting  an  unsuspect- 
ing people  "  to  the  rule  of  individual 
caprice."  And  in  our  foreign  relations 
our  policy  should  be,  he  says,  one  that 
condemns  the  appropriation  of  a  small 
and  weak  State's  territory,  that  forbids 
us  to  play  the  role  of  the  American  con- 
tinental policeman,  that  requires  us  to  re- 
spect each  American  State's  right  to  pre- 
serve order  and  otherwise  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way. 

The  intended  inference  is  that  such  is 
not  the  policy  of  Mr.  Rcx)sevelt  and  Mr. 
Hay,  and  we  suppose  that  it  cannot  t>e  if 
it  is  true  that  the  President's  purpose  is 
to     (    '   ''    '  al     jxjwer     and     a 

**  ben  ;.  .     ,     .     :i  "  at   \Va>hington. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  on 
the  day  preceding  the   *'  of  this 

letter  to  the  press,  200  ii^^i,  .-crs     •*  •*•- 
[nteri>arliamentary    Peace    rnit>n 
upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  While  (louse 
and  ii\ formed  him  that  on  a^  his 

labors   in   l)eha!t    of   interna:  ^c^ 

and  justice   thev  deemed  him  ** 
fitted  "  to  take  the  initiative 
a  secf'"'  "-  '  ••■      -.i".-.  -..  -.   .' 

a     Co: 

cause  ot'  mterttatuMial  peace  noi  onlv  by 
treans  of  artut-  '         !^o  by  rttaly- 

lishing  a  kind  <|^rtt. 

These  rq^retentatives  t>f  fiftern  IM- 
tionat    Parliaments,    now    hotclinc    their 
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twelfth  annual  session,  saw  in  him  "  an 
earnest  defender  of  international  justice," 
a  ''  friend  of  peace,"  and  the  Executive 
whose  action  had  preserved  the  life  of  The 
Hague  Court.  And  he  consented  to  con- 
vene a  second  conference,  whose  work 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  international 
peace  and  a  world-wide  democracy, 
pointing  out  that  our  Government  was 
now  seeking  to  procure  new  arbitration 
treaties,  and  saying  that  we  should 
"  strive  to  secure  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  as  among  the  individuals  of 
each  nation,  a  just  sense  of  responsibility 
in  each  toward  others,  and  a  just  recogni- 
tion in  each  of  the  rights  of  others." 

How  were  these  devoted  friends  of 
peace  to  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  an  ambitious 
Executive  fired  with  the  lust  of  power, 
robbing  weak  nations  of  their  territory, 
assuming  the  role  of  continental  police- 
man, imposing 'upon  our  people  the  rule 
of  individual  caprice,  plotting  the  substi- 
tution of  imperialism  for  democracy  in 
his  country,  and  intending  to  set  up  a 
*'  beneficent  despotism "  after  the  No- 
vember elections?  But  Judge  Parker 
could  have  told  them  all  about  that. 

We  prefer  to  think  that  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union's  opinion  as  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  character  and  purposes  is  a 
correct  one,  and  to  wonder  whether 
Judge  Parker  will  be  surprised  to  learn, 
after  November  next,  that  he  is  still  in  a 
land  of  liberty  and  law. 

Much  that  Judge  Parker  says  about  the 
tarifif  we  approve.  The  present  duties 
should  be  revised  downward.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  justly  criticised  for  re- 
pudiating the  reciprocal  treaties  nego- 
tiated under  authority  of  the  Dingley  act. 
It  may  not  have  been  officially  "  avowed  " 
that  some  duties  were  made  very  high 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  were  to  be 
reduced  by  reciprocal  agreements,  but  it 
certainly  was  expected  that  they  would 
be  so  reduced.  The  Republican  party  is 
vulnerable  in  the  matter  of  tariff  duties 
and  reciprocity,  but  the  Democrats  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  make  effective  use  of 
these  questions.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
some  of  those  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  campaign  has  been  intrusted  pre- 
fer that  the  tariff  should  not  be  changed. 

Judge  Parker  now  declares  his  "  un- 
qnalificd  belief  in  the  gold  standard," 
thus  to  some  extent  making  amends  for 


voting  at  the  last  two  national  elections 
for  the  silver  standard.  He  promises,  if 
elected,  to  revoke  Pension  Order  No.  78, 
and  then  to  ask  for  a  law  that  will  give 
an  age  pension  without  reference  to  dis- 
ability. This  question  could  not  attain 
the  dignity  of  a  political  issue  after  Con- 
gress has  promptly  appropriated  $1,500,- 
000  to  meet  the  payments  which  the  Or- 
der might  require  to  be  made.  He  would 
promise  to  give  the  Filipinos  independ- 
ence "  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably 
prepared  for  it."  This,  as  we  have  said 
before,  leaves  room  for  no  sharply  de- 
fined issue  concerning  the  Philippines. 

On  August  i8th,  commenting  upon 
Judge  Parker's  assertion  that  ''  the  com- 
mon law  affords  a  complete  remedy 
against  monopolies,"  we  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  was  not  feasible  for  the 
National  Government  to  proceed  against 
Trusts  under  what  is  called  the  common 
law.  On  September  12th,  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  Mr.  Roosevelt  declared 
that  the  United  States  could  not  use  the 
common  law,  the  rules  of  which  could  be 
enforced  only  by  the  State  courts  and  of- 
ficers. Judge  Parker  does  not  now  show 
in  what  way  the  common  law  should  or 
could  be  used  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

He  admits  that  he  cannot  determine 
whether  there  is  any  common  law  which 
can  be  applied  and  enforced  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  but  he  points  to  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  common  law  princi- 
ples can  be  applied  in  certain  cases  in- 
volving interstate  commerce.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  have  been  so  applied, 
and  we  do  not  remember  that  notable  re- 
sults have  followed  a  use  of  the  common 
law  by  States  in  Trust  cases.  Judge  Park- 
er's remarks  on  this  subject  have  not 
been  all  that  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for 
years  he  has  been  the  head  of  New  York's 
highest  court. 

The  Judge  speaks  of  ''  the  charge  of 
violation  of  national  good  faith  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama  Canal  route. 
If  he  believes  the  charge  is  well  founded, 
he  should  have  squarely  said  so.  It  did 
not  prevent  almost  exactly  half  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  from  voting  for 
the  canal  treaty. 

Those  who  recall  Mr.  Danforth's  re- 
port of  a  conversation  with  Judge  Park- 
er may  have  thought  that  the  platform 
would  sugge'^t  Kotrie  reference  in  this  let- 
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ter  to  the  negro  question.  There  is  none. 
The  Judge  does  commend  "  the  pledge 
of  the  platform  to  secure  to  our  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  open  to  them,"  but 
on  reading  a  little  further  we  see  that 
this  relates  only  to  treaty  rights  and 
passports. 

The  Problem  of  the  Poor 

A  POSITIVE  and  hopeful  view  of  the 
great  social  problem  of  poverty  has  sel- 
dom been  more  effectively  presented  than 
it  is  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  in  an 
article  that  we  publish  in  this  issue  of 
The  Independent.  There  is  a  refresh- 
ing vigor  and  independence  of  thought  in 
it.  Holding  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
poverty  is  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
support  one's  self,  Dr.  Stokes  insists  that 
back  of  this  immediate  cause  lie  condi- 
tions for  which  society  is  responsible ;  yet 
he  does  not,  with  the  crass  philosophers 
of  socialism,  assume  that  new  social  ma- 
chinery could  eliminate  poverty  from  the 
world  without  changes  in  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  human  beings.  Poverty 
is  to  be  diminished,  if  at  all,  by  improv- 
ing human  personality,  and  the  improve- 
r^ent  is  to  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  through 
changes  in  the  social  environment. 

It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  Dr. 
Stokes'  positive  suggestions,  which  we 
need  not  take  space  to  summarize,  with 
others  that  have  recently  been  put  for- 
ward elsewhere.  In  the  Congress  ni  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis  Superintend- 
ent Maxwell,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Schools,  insisted  that  far  more  radical 
measures  must  be  taken  than  hitherto 
have  been  thought  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient if  the  American  public  school 
system  is  to  accomplish  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  it  in  upbuilding  body,  mind  and 
character.  In  a  large  measure,  Dr.  Max- 
well as.serts,  the  efforts  of  the  sch(X)l  art? 
defeated  by  the  sum  of  conditions  con- 
stituting tenement  house  life.  Apart 
from  the  home  the  school  can  do  little, 
and  the  tenement  house  works  destruc- 
tion to  the  home  and  upon  the  domestic 
inntincts.  TV.  Maxvvfl!  has  thr  cour  ii^'t^ 
of  lii.H  convictions,  and  says  that  the  ^^'reat 
cities  must  stop  tryinp:  to  improve  the 


tenement  house  and  must  abolish  it.  By 
municipal  enterprise  great  tracts  of  land 
must  be  acquired  in  accessible  suburbs, 
and  the  working  population  must  be 
housed  there  in  decent,  comfortable 
homes. 

Future  developments  may  confirm  Dr. 
Maxwell's  contention,  but  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  question  that  should  be 
looked  at.  His  assumptions  are  a  part  of 
a  wider  and  commonly  accepted  belief 
that  slum  life  is  necessarily  destructive 
of  vitality  and  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
mind  and  character.  This  prevalent  no- 
tion was  sharply  challenged  the  other  day 
by  G.  A.  Archdall  Reid,  M.D.,  of  Lon- 
don, in  a  public  discussion  of  Sir  Francis 
Galton's  theories  of  race  improvement. 
Dr.  Reid  said : 

"  The  assumption  is  made  that  the  race  is 
being  so  injured  by  the  bad  conditions  that  the 
descendant  of  a  line  of  slum  dwellers,  if  re- 
moved during  infancy  to  the  country,  would, 
on  the  average,  be  inferior  physically  to  the 
descendant  of  a  line  of  rustics ;  whereas,  con- 
trariwise, the  descendant  of  a  line  of  rustics,  if 
removed  during  infancy  to  the  slums,  would  be 
superior  physically  to  the  majority  of  the  chil- 
dren he  would  meet  there.  I  believe  this  as- 
sumption to  be  a  totally  unwarrantable  one 
It  is  founded  on  a  confusion  between  inK:»ni 
and  acquired  traits.  Of  course,  the  influences 
which  act  on  a  slum-bred  child  tend  to  injure 
him  personally.  But  there  is  no  certain  evi- 
dence that  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  slum 
dwellers  is  on  the  average  inferior  to  the  de- 
scendant of  a  line  of  rustics  whose  parents 
tnigrated  to  the  slums  just  after  his  birth  1 
believe,  in  fact,  that  while  a  life  in  the  slums 
ileteriorates  the  mdividual,  it  does  not  affect 
directly  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  race 
m  the  least.  A  vast  mass  of  evidence  may  l)e 
adduced  in  supjx>rt  of  this  contention.  Shinu 
are  not  a  crca'ion  of  yesterday.  They  have 
existed   in   many    >  s    from   very   ancient 

times.     Races  thai  .— .-  L>ecn  most  ex'».«  '-'  to 
slum  life  cannot  be  shown  to  be  infe  s« 

ically    and    mrntally    to    t'  t\ 

less  or  not  at  all  exposed  ur 

example,   who  have  been   more  expoAcil.  and 
lior  a  loiijjer  ti         '  '        •  •  ,y 

other  pe»>ple,  m  !  y 

tine    race,   and   certainly    not    iniertor   to   tlw 
Dyaks  of  B©meo,  for  example" 

When  one  stop?!  *o  think  t>f   '  ^i 

admit  that  tlure  tnunt  l»e  a  lai  it 

of  truth  in  what  Dr.  Reiil  ia\>  W  htj^ 

hoIdin^^.    I                           .  j 

art.M  with  *                    ,  II 

ti|>on  the  hint            ,*,  wr  i'  f 
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that  it  acts  by  elimination  and  therefore  by  A  New  Way  to  Prevent 
selection,  survival  and  heredity,  as  well  r  v«-,pU;«-,Q- 
as  by  education,  and  we  suspect  that  ^  » 
herein  lies  the  cause  of  one  important  The  best  informed  man  in  the  country 
fact  to  which  Dr.  Stokes  has  drawn  at-  on  the  prevalence  of  lynching  gives  facts 
tention.  More  individuals  resist  disease,  and  comments  in  this  issue  which  invite 
even  when  epidemics  are  raging,  than  fall  most  serious  consideration  if  we  do  not 
victims  to  it.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  wish  the  reputation  of  a  barbarous  peo- 
as  Dr.  Stokes  insists,  not  only  to  fight  pie.  That  our  people  are  awaking  to  the 
sickness  by  waging  war  against  malig-  shame  and  danger  of  the  condition  cer- 
nant  bacteria,  but  also  by  increasing  the  tain  eflforts  for  its  prevention  will  show, 
resisting  power  of  the  human  organism.  It  may  not  be  wholly  new,  but  prac- 
Is  it  not  probable  tha-  this  restricting  tically  and  effectively  the  method  taken 
power  has  been  developed,  to  the  present  by  the  Governors  of  Georgia  and  Ala- 
time  at  least,  chiefly  by  an  elimination  bama  to  stop  lynching  is  new  and  gives 
of  non-resisting  stocks  ?  As  Dr.  Reid  some  promise  of  being  effective.  It  is  by 
points  out,  this  is  certainly  the  explana-  punishing  in  a  mild  way,  and  disgracing 
tion  of  the  immunity  of  dark  skinned  in  a  severe  way,  the  officers,  whether 
races  to  malarial  fevers.  Is  it  not  as  cer-  sheriffs  or  of  the  militia,  who  have  not 
tainly  the  explanation  of  the  relative  re-  protected  prisoners  under  their  charge, 
sistance  of  the  white  races  to  other  dis-  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  States- 
eases,  like  tuberculosis  and  smallpox,  boro,  Ga.,  the  prisoners  had  been  tried 
that  sweep  away  dark  skinned  popula-  in  the  regular  court  and  had  just  been 
tions  with  frightful  rapidity?  May  it  not  sentenced  by  the  judge.  Then,  while  un- 
be  that  the  conditions  making  up  slum  der  the  protection  not  only  of  the  sheriff 
life  have  played  an  important  part  in  and  his  officers,  but  also  of  the  militia 
creating  the  kind  of  human  being  that  is  that  had  been  called  out  by  the  Governor, 
capable  of  enduring  the  wear  and  tear  a  mob  was  allowed,  or  even  encouraged, 
of  modern  urban  life  ?  to  seize  the  prisoners  from  under  the 
We  are  not  suggesting  the  mainte-  very  eyes  of  the  judge  and  carry  them 
nance  of  slums  as  a  means  of  improving  off  and  burn  them  to  death  while  the 
the  human  race.  We  are  only  putting  militia  looked  on  and  did  nothing. 
an  interrogation  point  after  Dr.  Max-  In  this  case  Governor  Terrell  formed 
well's  radical  propositions.  We  doubt  if  a  Court  of  Inquiry.  That  seems  very 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  any  measure  simple,  and  one  might  think  inadequate, 
so  extreme  as  the  forcible  removal  of  but  less  so  than  it  seems.  That  court 
tenement  house  populations  to  the  sub-  has  brought  in  its  conclusion  that  the 
urbs.  The  wiser  plan  of  effort  seems  to  troops  were  inefficient  and  cowardly.  It 
us  to  be  laid  bare  upon  the  lines  marked  criticises  severely  Captain  Hitch  and  sev- 
out  by  Dr.  Stokes.  Let  us,  to  the  utmost  eral  other  officers,  praises  one  lieutenant 
of  possibility,  improve  the  sanitary  and  for  trying  to  do  his  duty,  and  declares 
moral  conditions  under  which  the  people  that  even  after  the  mob  had  left  the 
dwell  in  both  city  and  country.-  Let  us,  court  house  with  their  prisoners  the  miH- 
so  far  as  we  can,  increase  resisting  power  tary  might  have  rescued  them.  Now  fol- 
to  both  physical  disease  and  moral  wrong  lows  the  next  step.  Governor  Terrell  has 
by  building  up  personalitv  in  every  way.  ordered  a  court-martial,  which  is  to  meet 
When  we  have  done  all  that  we  can,  na-  this  week  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
ture  will  still  go  on  with  her  work  of  what  punishment  shall  be  meted  out  to 
elimination  and  selection.  She  will  then  the  recreant  militiamen.  The  result  of 
create  a  type  of  man  adapted  to  an  en-  it  is  likely  to  be  that  the  officers  will  be 
vironmcnt  that  has  been  made  as  decent  disgraced,  convicted  of  cither  cowardice 
and  as  wholesome  as  man  can  make  it,  or  incompetency,  and  stripped  of  their 
with  sufficient  resisting  power  to  endure  shoulder-straps,  while  the  company  is 
the  hardships  and  assaults  that  man  can-  very  likely  to  be  disbanded.  At  any  rate 
not  make  end  of,  and  of  such  efficiency  they  will  surely  remain  all  the  rest  of 
as  may  be  necessary  for  self-support  anrl  their  lives  under  the  ban  of  public  con- 
social  hcli)fulncss.  tempt  for  their  failure  in  duty,  as  proved 
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by  a  court-martial.  This  is  something 
that  will  be  as  real  as  it  is  intangible,  and 
will  stiffen  up  the  Georgia  militia  in  any 
succeeding  call  to  protect  a  prisoner,  and 
mobs  will  be  very  slow  to  try  to  take 
another  prisoner  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
militia,  with  the  suspicion  that  they  will 
shoot. 

Another  case  is  in  Alabama.  In 
Huntsville  the  prisoner  taken  from  the 
military  force  of  the  State  was  not 
burned,  simply  lynched.  Here  Acting- 
Governor  Cunningham  called  a  military 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  its  conclusion  was 
much  the  same.  The  prison  was  invaded 
by  the  mob,  who  set  fire  to  it,  and  told 
the  sheriff  and  soldiers  that  they  would 
extinguish  the  fire  if  they  would  give  up 
the  prisoner.  The  sheriff  yielded  and  the 
militia  were  ordered  out  of  the  building 
and  saved  their  lives,  but  did  not  save 
the  prisoner.  Here  the  court  finds  the 
officers  guilty  of  utter  negligence  of  duty 
and  they  are  also  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial.  At  the  same  time  a  grand  jury 
finds  Sheriff  Rodgers  guilty  of  neglect 
of  duty  or  incompetency  for  having  al- 
lowed a  mob  to  remain  several  hours 
about  the  jail  and  taking  no  steps  to  dis- 
burse them,  for  permitting  arson  in  the 
first  degree  to  be  committed  in  the  jail, 
and  refusing  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  It 
also  finds  Mayor  Smith  equally  guilty  for 
taking  no  steps  to  disperse  the  mob,  and 
refusing  to  call  out  the  fire  department  to 
extinguish  the  fire  at  the  jail ;  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  is  similarly  condemned. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  other 
similar  cases  in  which  the  sheriff  or  the 
militia  have  been  held  up  to  scorn  and 
disgrace  for  their  cowardice  or  wilful 
neglect  of  duty.  We  observe  that  the 
[)ul)lic  press  generally  approves  this  con- 
demnation. It  brings  public  sentiment  in 
the  most  effective  way  to  t)ear  uf^on  those 
who  are  guilty  of  not  protecting  our 
courts  of  law.  The  men  cannot  be  con- 
victed before  a  jury  that  is  quite  Impos- 
sible— but  if  they  can  be  |)nl)liclv  branded 
as  cowards  that  will  do  about  as  well. 
These  nun  do  not  like  to  be  called  cow- 
ards. They  may  not  o!)ject  very  much 
to  the  lynching,  but  they  do  object  to  be- 
ing field  to  scorn  as  inconif)eterit.  The 
other  dav  Smatnr  Mcl.auriu,  in  drfrud 
itig  a  man  who  li.id  taken  part  in  killini^ 
and  Ixirniiig  a  man  charged  with  nuirdcr. 


a  case  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
eight  more  persons  in  the  man-hunt,  de- 
clared that  the  killing  was  justifiable  and 
necessary  in  view  of  the  conditions.  If  a 
United  States  Senator  can  make  such  a 
defense  of  an  atrocious  crime  it  is  not 
strange  that  there  may  be  found  sheriffs 
and  militia  who  will  take  no  pains  to  pro- 
tect a  prisoner.  And  another  Senator, 
Mr.  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  in  a 
letter  on  the  Statesboro  burning,  says 
such  violence  is  "  to  be  deplored,"  and 
then  goes  on  to  excuse  it  at  length,  say- 
ing that  "  mobs  are  bad,  but  they  are  evi- 
dences of  a  spirit  of  liberty,"  and  that 
'*  the  whites  are  resolved  to  govern  at 
whatever  cost  "  ;  they  ''are  on  top  and  in- 
tend to  stay  there ;  "  and  this  seems  to  be 
his  remedy  for  lynching: 

"If  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments were  repealed,  and  the  idea  that  an  edu- 
cated negro  is  fit  to  govern  white  men  aban- 
doned, the  negroes  would  soon  cease  to  provoke 
the  superior  race,  and  such  acts  of  blood  and 
violence  as  the  Statesboro  tragedy  would  be 
things  of  the  past." 

This  sentiment  is  not  exactly  that 
which  will  support  the  peaceful  operation 
of  law,  or  support  the  Governors  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  method  suggested  by  President 
Hadley  for  punishing  trust  robtnTs 
might  profitably  be  applied  at  Washing- 
ton in  the  cases  of  Senators  Tillman  and 
Mcl.aurin. 


Concessions    of    Conservative 
Theology 

VVk  know  it  is  true  that  there  reniaui 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  few 
(jaelic-speaking  ministers  of  the  Free 
Kirk,  who  hold  the  accentuated  theol- 
ogy of  John  Knox  and  the  doctors  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  for 
they  have  declared  it  in  a  supreme  court 
of  law  and  have  matle  claims  c>f  thei)log>' 
as  superior  to  morality.  We  presume 
also  that  there  are  portions  of  this  coun- 
try where  in  certain  churches  nothing 
has  l)een  learnevl  for  a  hutulreil  year* 
and  where  still  **  the  sun  do  move,"  if 
thev  do  not.  and  '*  |>articular  electii^  **  ia 
still  preachetl  to  the  eleitetl  an*!  the  rrfv- 
r»>l>atetl. 

liut    even    in    the   conservative    r«nk« 
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generally  a  very  different  teaching  pre-  by  the  conservatives,  but  which  through 

vails  from  what  was  held  fifty  or  a  hun-  and   through   follows   the   principles   of 

dred  years  ago.    Science  has  done  much,  higher  criticism  and   reaches  its   results 

and  criticism  has  done  more.    Something  in  the  history  of  both  the  Old  Testament 

like  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  The  In-  and  the  New    and  in  its  scientific  treat- 

DEPENDENT  happened  to  say  editorially  ment  of  the  development  of  the  Jewish 

that  in  our  American  colleges  under  re-  religion  and  the  Christion  doctrine.  Such 

ligious   control    it   was   taught   that   the  teachings   would  have  been   condemned 

physical  structure  of  man  had  its  origin  as    radical    thirty    years    ago    in    circles 

in  a  lower  animal  form.  In  denial  of  this  where    now    they   are    received    without 

statement    a    conservative    Presbyterian  protest. 

paper  published  contradictions  secured  Perhaps  an  even  better  if  not  so  com- 
from  the  presidents  of  the  larger  part  of  plete  an  illustration  is  afforded  in  the 
these  Eastern  colleges ;  and,  for  a  won-  teaching  of  the  Sunday  school.  Natu- 
der,  Princeton  College  was  the  only  one  rally  and  properly  the  Sunday  school  is 
of  the  number  that  admitted  the  state-  very  conservative.  Children  are  in  the 
ment  to  be  true,  but  the  President  of  world's  early  age,  and  have  to  be  taught 
Princeton  was  McCosh.  We  knew  that  concretely,  by  story  and  tradition  rather 
we  were  right,  nevertheless,  and  we  in-  than  by  theory  and  criticism.  We  have 
quired  of  the  professors  of  biology  in  had  no  more  competent  spokesman  of 
the  same  colleges,  and  they  knew  and  ac-  the  American  Sunday  school  than  The 
knowledged  the  fact.  Now  no  statement  Sunday  School  Times.  It  has  carefully 
of  evolution  troubles  any  one.  It  has  chosen  the  most  conservative  men  to  ex- 
conquered  the  religious  field.  pound   the   International   Lessons.     We 

But  still  more  effective  and   disturb-  have,  therefore,  been  particularly  inter- 

ing  is  biblical  criticism.    It  has  captured  ested   in  the  last  issue  of  that  journal 

all,  or  nearly  all,  our  theological  semi-  where  Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  long 

naries ;  and  even  those  which  seem  to  re-  its  accepted  expositor  of  the  Internation- 

sist  it  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  al  Lessons,  formally  discusses  some  crit- 

attack  on  the  extreme  and  radical  results  ical   difficulties   in   answer  to  numerous 

of  hasty  scholars,  rather  than  to  the  prin-  questions   received   from  teachers, 

ciples   involved.     It   is   difficult   now  to  His  article  is  entitled  "  Three  Ques- 

find  a  teacher  of  Old  or  New  Testament  tions  Concerning  Genesis."    They  are  the 

who  is  not  more  or  less  of  a  higher  crit-  following :     "  Are    the     biographies     in 

ic.     The   conservative  men   now   would  Genesis    biographical?"     "Is    there    a 

have  been   regarded   as   dangerous   rad-  biblical    chronology   before    Abraham  ? " 

icals  thirty  years  ago.     Sayce  and  Horn-  and  "  Is  Adam  a  myth?  " 

mel   are  now   conservatives,  even  as,   a  ?Ie  begins  his  answer  with  the  basic 

generation  ago,  Agassiz,  who  had  been  principle  of  the  higher  criticism :  "  The 

made  a  heretic  for  his  doctrine  of  the  narratives  of  Genesis  are  not  formulated 

separate  origin  of  races,  came  to  be  the  science,  but  literature."  By  "  formulated 

palladium  of  orthodoxy  because  he  could  science  "  he  means  the  exact  statement 

not  accept  evolution.  of   historical    fact,   such   as   Prescott   or 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  Freeman  might  write.  "  The  literary 
change  of  view  in  so-called  conservative  narrative,"  he  tells  these  Sunday  school 
circles  is  seen  in  the  two  great  Bible  teachers,  "  presents  some  of  the  facts 
Dictionaries  that  now  hold  the  field.  One  only,"  and  then  "  may  arrange  them  by 
of  them,  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,"  their  pictorial  rather  than  by  their  log- 
is  confessedly  and,  in  parts,  wildly  rad-  ical  values."  That  is  good  higher  criti- 
ical.  The  editor,  Professor  Cheyne,  has  cism,  what  some  of  the  critics  call  myth, 
gone  daft  in  his  reconstruction  of  He-  and  others  parable  or  poem,  teaching 
brew  history  and  the  Old  Testament  text ;  "  some  of  the  facts  only,"  the  religious 
altho  as  to  the  text  it  is  lower  criticism  facts  beneath  the  "  pictorial  "  setting.  It 
into  which  his  higher  criticism  has  driven  is  not  surprising,  he  thinks,  that  we  are 
him  amuck  among  the  Jcrahmeelites.  likely  to  misread  literally  this  "  literary 
The  other  is  Hastings's  "  Bible  Diction-  narrative,"  where  the  facts  are  "  so  ar- 
ary,"   reckoned   as  conservative,  praised  ranged  and  stated  as  to  make  vivid  ap- 
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peals  to  the  imagination."  Professor 
Beecher  does  not  call  these  statements 
fictions,  but  "  selected  facts  made  vivid 
by  poetic  treatment." 

When  he  comes  to  illustrate  his  mean- 
ing he  holds  that  many  of  the  persons 
mentioned  in  Genesis  were  not  real  in- 
dividuals, as  a  mistaken  interpretation 
would  assume.  He  says  it  is  not  absurd 
to  hold  that  "  most  of  the  biographies 
in  Genesis  may  be  traditions  of  tribal 
movements  narrated  in  a  personified 
form."  He  would  not  carry  this  too  far, 
for  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  were 
probably  real  persons.  The  lists  of  the 
names  in  the  genealogies  of  the  sons 
of  Adam  and  Noah,  with  the  dates  of 
their  ages,  he  takes  not  to  be  personal, 
but  lists  of  races  or  dynasties,  "  ethnical." 
To  be  sure,  "  the  Hebrew  text  makes 
the  interval  from  the  creation  of  Adam 
to  Abraham  to  be  about  two  thousand 
years,  while  some  of  the  other  copies  ex- 
tend this  by  a  few  centuries,"  but  he  ad- 
mits the  conclusion  that  this  chronology 
cannot  be  accepted,  for  we  have  suffi- 
cient knowledge  that  man  flourished  long 
before  the  date  thus  assigned  to  Adam. 
These  are  "  probably  mnemonic  tables 
of  nationalities  or  of  historical  move- 
ments, put  in  personified  form."  That  is, 
they  are  not  historical,  but  ''  pictorial." 

Professor  Beecher  comes  back  to  the 
question,  "  Is  Adam  a  myth?  "  His  an- 
swer is,  "  If  the  current  understanding  of 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  " — that  is, 
that  they  are  historical — "  were  the  true 
understanding,  perhaps  we  should  be 
compelled  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative."  P.ut  these  are  *'  figures  of 
speech."  Under  the  "  literary  "  utter- 
ance are  "  really  their  imi)ortant  state- 
mctits  oi  fact,"  such  as  that  man.  dust 
of  the  earth,  "  is  yet  a  living  individual- 
ity, "  that  God  made  the  animals  "the 
subordinate  romf)anions  of  man;"  and 
that  "  the  highest  type  of  companionshij) 
shall  be  that  of  man  and  woman."  Such 
as  these  are,  he  .says,  **  the  facts  that  are 
really  in  these  narratives,"  and  we  are  to 
"eliminate  the  facts  that  are  supposed  to 
be  in  tlieiii  but  are  not."  and  we  shall  then 
find  tlieni  to  he  **  finely  wrought  and 
truthful  literary  narratives  of  facts." 

All  this  is  f)ure  higher  eritieisin.  and 
accepts  a  good  part  of  its  results.  Tbrre 
is     no     (lifTer<Mice     between     '*  literary  " 


presentation  of  essential  moral  or  relig- 
ious facts  and  myth.  Professor  Beech- 
er has  defended  the  mythical,  or  para- 
bolic, or  poetic,  theory  of  the  early  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  in  the  most  gentle  way, 
so  as  not  to  offend  babes  in  Christ,  but  it 
is  all  the  same  thing  in  the  end ;  and  a 
generation  or  two  ago  it  would  have  been 
regarded  as  downright  heresy.  The  doc- 
trine of  inherited  depravity  depended  on 
the  historical  and  not  the  literary  Adam's 
sin,  for  "  as  in  Adam  all  died,"  etc. 
Doubtless  these  chapters  are  literature, 
but  somehow  those  to  whom  they  were 
first  written  took  them  to  be  facts,  setting 
and  all,  both  lesson  and  story,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  compilers  so  meant 
and  understood  them.  We  agree  with 
Professor  Beecher  that  they  are  invalu- 
able "  literary  "  monuments  and  of  su- 
preme religious  value.  They  present  us 
a  God  whom  our  twentieth  century  may 
well  worship ;  but  as  history  they  must 
be  weighed  and  sifted  and  corrected,  and 
this  even  the  common  Sunday  school 
teacher  is  taught,  in  the  most  guarded 
and  inoffensive  way,  by  the  very  conser- 
vative Professor  Beecher.  So  moves  the 
world. 

Jl 

Harvesting 

Yellow,  yellow,  yellow — and  then 
red !  The  oat  fields  and  the  wheat 
fields  made  great  golden  patches  on 
the  hillsides;  now  the  corn  ripens,  and 
the  orchard  looks  tired  holding  its 
crimson  burden.  The  trees  have 
worked  hard  all  the  summer,  and  put 
an  abounding  life  into  fruitage.  The 
Jonathans  are  like  scarlet  ropes  all 
over  the  trees,  and  the  Northern  Spys 
roll  down  hill  ami  rest  in  heaps  in  the 
hollows.  Wise  men  have  their  apple 
trees  braced  with  poles  that  have  short 
crossbars;  yet  the  limbs  are  -  tig 

with  the  weight.  The  boys  a:  ,  k- 
ing  up  the  drops  for  cider.  They  will 
stand    around    the    casks    tomorrow, 

with  yellow  straws  s'-  ^ '••  •  **'-*  '''>w 

juice,    till    they    are    ^  v-s. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautitiil  in  the 
world  than  an         '        '        '  \c\ 

Spit/enbcri"^  ,, -fl- 

ings, Red  >  Klin's  jit\i\  Srrk  No 

Furthers — with     '  the 
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The  rail  fences  are  aflame  with  Vir-  appendicitis,  but  you  will  live  twenty 
ginia  creeper;  and  just  the  other  side  years  longer,  on  the  average."  At  any 
of  the  big  stone  fence  is  a  line  of  red  rate,  we  like  grapes,  and  are  willing  to 
sumach,  alternating  with  blackberry  say  that  there  is  no  harvest  that  more 
bushes.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  is  the  interests  us.  Thousands  of  baskets  of 
most  glorious  at  this  season  of  the;  black  Wordens,  and  as  many  of  white 
year;  the  blackberry  should  certainly  Diamonds,  with  carloads  of  Niagaras 
do  something  to  compensate  us  for  its  and  Agawams,  go  every  day  across  the 
thorns.  Red  is  the  color  of  old  age —  country  to  feed  the  cities'  millions  at 
and  of  the  old  age  of  the  year.  Blue  four  cents  a  pound;  that  is  one-fourth 
is  the  working  color  of  Nature.  Yellow  the  price  of  cheap  meat.  There  is  not 
is  the  ripening  color ;  and  red  is  the  a  little  house  lot,  even  in  the  city,  that 
color  of  resulting  rest  and  peace,  cannot  grow  its  own  vines ;  while  in 
Hemmed  in  by  these  scarlet  and  crim-  the  country  every  barn  and  outhouse, 
son  lines  are  the  great  cornfields,  full  as  well  as  every  house,  may  be  covered 
of  stooks.  Bunches  of  men  and  boys  with  vines  that  yield  their  loads  as 
are  squatted  or  kneeling  about,  or  sit-  regularly  as  the  corn  and  potato  fields, 
ting  on  huge  pumpkins  for  seats,  while  One  Niagara  and  one  Worden,  or  a 
they  make  the  golden  ears  fly  fast  from  Gaertner  and  a  Moore's  Early,  trailed 
their  hands  to  the  wagon.  It  would  be  together  over  a  homely  cottage  will 
well  for  vain  artists  and  ambitious  au-  make  it  beautiful,  while  paying  half  the 
thors  to  see  how  these  buskers  are  just     rent.  " 

as  vain  and  proud  of  their  achievements  The  present  pomological  passion  is 
in  twisting  the  ears  from  their  wrap-  plums;  fifty  years  ago  it  was  pears, 
pings.  Every  one  manages  in  this  Such  men  as  Wilder  and  Barry  will 
world  to  get  into  competition ;  and  longest  be  known,  not  for  what  they 
why  shall  not  the  hands  be  as  proud  wrote,  but  for  their  enthusiasm  in 
as  the  head?  Others  drive  full  loads  growing  pear  seedlings.  Then  Kirt- 
to  the  cribs  for  winter  storage.  The  land  made  himself  and  Ohio  famous 
hens  have  found  the  fields  and  go  for  his  Bigarreau  cherries;  and  soon 
clucking  and  cackling  about,  filling  after  Grant  and  Rogers  and  Ricketts 
themselves  with  scattered  kernels  or  stirred  the  whole  civilized  world  with 
stripping  dropped  nubbins.  Over  the  their  hybridized  grapes.  A  little  later 
pasture  fence  the  cows  look  wistfully  Budd  and  Gibbs  were  racing  up  and 
at  the  pumpkins  that  punctuate  the  down  the  zones  trying  to  find  new  va- 
field,  and  with  low  mooings  suggest  rieties  of  apples,  pears  and  plums  and 
that  it  is  the  dinner  hour.  They  know  cherries  hardy  enough  to  widen  the  fruit 
better,  for  every  cow  can  tell  when  it  belt  up  into  Minnesota,  while  other 
is  twelve  o'clock  to  the  minute  with-  Northern  fruits  went  down  to  Texas. 
out  watch  or  clock.  Just  now  we  are  in  the  Burbank  era, 

Grape  harvesting  grows  in  interest,  when  science  is  more  accurately  ap- 
partly  because  the  new  varieties  mul-  plied  to  the  whole  world  of  fruits — but 
tiply  in  number,  while  the  quality  im-  is  specially  dazing  us  with  the  multi- 
proves,  and  partly  because  everybody  plication  of  choice  plums.  Any  one 
likes  grapes — and,  for  that  matter,  can  who  has  not  yet  tasted  a  Burbank  or  a 
have  all  he  wants  at  a  minimum  cost.  Wickson  or  a  Maynard  or  a  Gonzales 
The  grape  is  a  food  as  well  as  a  fruit,  has  a  new  sensation  that  Byron  might 
and  will  easily  displace  beef  and  mut-  have  envied.  The  earth  has  been  ran- 
ton  without  damage  to  the  eater.  A  sacked  for  new  sorts,  and  all  these 
few  years  ago,  when  appendicitis  was  have  been  bred  together  to  enrich  our 
the  fashion,  the  mischief  was  laid  to  orchards  with  the  beautiful  as  well  as 
grape   seeds;   but   now   the   disease    is     the  valuable. 

better  understood  to  be  a  result  of  in-  With  all  this  rush  and  multiplication 
digestion  and  overeating.  One  of  our  of  products  it  is  wonderful  how  Na- 
bcst  medical  authorities  says:  "  Eat  ture  has  arranged  their  times  of  ripen- 
two  meals  a  day,  and  cat  at  least  one-  ing  so  that  they  shall  not  all  come  to 
half  fruit,  and  you  will  not  only  escape     our  tables  at  once.      The   strawberry 
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begins  in  early  June,  or  possibly  in 
May,  in  our  Northern  fields;  then  the 
currant  ushers  in  July,  keeping  close 
company  with  the  black  raspberry. 
The  red  raspberry,  with  the  gooseberry 
and  the  cherry,  fill  up  July.  Black- 
berry pie  and  blackberries  in  milk  are 
all  that  we  need  in  August,  but  not  all 
that  we  get.  Pears  and  plums  are  al- 
ready inviting  us  to  their  feast,  and, 
with  grapes,  they  fill  up  September,  and 
keep  us  busy  till  frost  time.  Early 
apples  began  to  drop  in  August,  but 
the  big  crop  must  be  gathered  in  Oc- 
tober and  November.  When  the  last 
of  the  Greenings  are  placed  in  storage, 
snow  flurries  chill  the  air,  and  the  even- 
ings are  so  long  that  we  are  ready  for 
cider  and  toasted  cheese.  Now  we 
shall  have  a  husking  bee,  and  finish  the 
harvest  begun  in  the  fields. 

Whether  it  be  in  the  orchard,  or  in 
the  cornfield,  or  anywhere  else  that 
harvesting  is  going  on,  we  have  most 
in  evidence  the  free  and  easy,  or,  rather, 
reckless,  way  in  which  American  farm- 
ing is  done.  In  the  spring  there  is  a 
vast  amount  of  guesswork  in  the  seed 
that  is  planted ;  and  all  summer  the 
farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and 
drought  and  insects  and  rust  and 
floods.  lie  is  getting  over  his  distaste 
for  book  farming,  yet  science  has  got 
a  long  job  ahead  before  it  can  reduce 
agriculture  to  any  rules  of  maximum 
products  and  minimum  waste.  The 
old  fashioned  farmer  is  gradually  be- 
ing wiped  out  by  a  better  educated  gen- 
eration— but  the  change  is  slow.  The 
coming  farmer,  from  the  employer 
down  to  the  humblest  employee,  will 
be  trained  to  observe,  to  experiment 
and  to  (leal 'with  Nature's  notebook  in 
hand.  Such  farnu-rs  will  in  the  spring 
know  almost  to  a  certainty  what  their 
autumn  harvest  will  be.  Now  the 
wheat  croj)  swings  between  five  bush- 
els and  forty  busliels  to  the  acre;  and 
the  speculators  on  the  Hoard  of  Trade 
make  and  lose  fortunes  in  a  d  ly — and 
the  farmers  lose,  l)ut  rarely  gain. 

'I'his  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  With  all 
these  magnifieefit  crops  of  fruits  and 
cereals  which  are  being  gatluTed  frtun 
our  fields,  not  one  farinrr  in  ten  ha.s  a 
decent  storaRf  room.  Th<'V  know  lit 
t|^  of  th<'  UKirket,  and  vet  they  are  corn 


pelled  to  rush  their  crops  to  a  quick 
sale.  Apple  growers  especially  have 
no  adequate  storage  room,  and  for  that 
matter  they  know  next  to  nothing 
about  how  to  pick  their  fruit,  how  to 
handle  it,  how  to  store  it,  or  how  to  sell 
it.  The  result  is  dead  waste  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  farmer's  work ;  in  some 
cases  one-fourth.  Worse  yet  is  the 
loss  of  that  rhythm  and  satisfaction 
which  come  from  a  completed  job. 

-    ,  ,     The  convention  of  the  New 

g  York    Democrats    was    con- 

trolled by  ex-Senator  Hill, 
but  his  favorite  candidate  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship, Mr.  Stanchfield,  was  laid  aside 
at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Parker,  and  it 
was  due  to  decisive  influence  from  the 
same  quarter  that  Judge  D.  Cady  Her- 
rick,  of  Albany,  was  nominated.  Mr. 
Hill  had  turned  to  Edward  M.  Grout, 
Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  but 
the  opposition  of  Tammany  removed  him 
from  the  list,  and  at  last  Mr.  Hill  placed 
in  nomination  Judge  Herrick,  who  had 
been  his  bitter  political  enemy.  He  had 
also  assisted  materially,  two  years  ago,  in 
defeating  Mr.  Coler.  whose  nomination 
for  Governor  Mr.  Hill  had  procured. 
The  nomination  of  Herrick  appears  to 
have  harmonized  all  the  warring  ele- 
ments of  the  party.  He  has  been  an  able 
and  impartial  judge.  At  the  same  time 
he  has  been  the  political  boss  of  his 
county.  For  this  reason  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  an  untiring  supporter  of 
Judge  Parker,  bolts  the  nomination.  It 
cannot  consistently  stand  for  Herrick 
while  attacking  Governor  Odell  for  hold- 
ing the  chairmanship  of  his  party's  com- 
mittee, and  his  party  for  permitting  him 
to  do  "SO.  On  the  other  haml,  the  Sun, 
which  supports  Roi>sevelt,  is  moved  by 
its  disapproval  of  Governor  Odell  and  his 
meth(Hls  to  exert  its  influence  for  the 
Democratic  ntMuinee.  Herrick.  Abnn' 
daiit  eviilence  of  Judge  Merrick's  |K>liti- 
cal  activity  while  on  the  Ijrnch  i*  ftnnut 
in  the  a^lmissions  t>f  the  le  '-* 

vh 


V 


of  his  party.     T*         *^- 
supptirts  his  ni>n  .   -. : 

**  It  is  ni>loriout  that,  after  brcoinum  a  Jut 

>ed  to  W 
•       .  a    unlit  th* 

secret  I  >tem  WM  a<ktp(e«l   the  mc 

i*f  the    Abaii^    '  1114^  ^lil)e,*  tMMHf  IM9  IBOff  <|f 
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less  direct  leadership,  were  alleged  to  be  tyran- 
nical and  corrupt.  The  long  association  of 
such  a  fine  and  scholarly  mind  with  low  and 
disreputable  ward  politicians  has  puzzled  many 
lawyers  who  have  praised  his  work  on  the 
bench.  His  bitterest  enemy  would  not  credit 
a  charge  of  venality  against  him.  His  warm- 
est friend  would  not  deny  that  he  has  damaged 
the  reputation  of  the  judiciary  by  his  participa- 
tion in  practical  politics." 

Judge  Herrick  desired  to  be  nominated 
for  the  place  vacated  by  Judge  Parker. 
Fortunately,  the  two  parties  have  agreed 
upon  a  good  ticket  for  this  and  another 
vacancy  on  the  bench.  Altho  Judge  Her- 
rick's  nomination  repels  some  who  think 
a  judge  ought  not  to  be  a  political  boss, 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  weak  one.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  courage,  en- 
ergy and  independence,  and  he  will  profit 
by  the  shortcomings  and  quarrels  of  the 
Republican  organization. 

-,,    ^  T3  .        It    is    worth    while    to 

That  Reasoning:  ,.     ,       ,       . 

iT^^c.^  pursue  a  little  the  facts 

rlorse  ^.  111 

about  that  educated 
horse,  the  wise  Hans,  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  talking  so  much  about;  for 
there  may  be  more  importance  in  the 
fact  of  the  education  of  a  horse  to  rea- 
son than  in  the  discovery  of  half  a 
dozen  chemical  elements.  If  horses 
can  be  trained  to  reason,  why  not  dogs? 
And  what  limit  may  there  be  to  it  in 
the  generations?  The  owner,  Herr 
Von  Osten,  once  a  teacher  in  mathe- 
matics, is  not  educating  the  horse  for 
exhibition  purposes,  but  simply  in  the 
interest  of  science.  The  report  of  his 
powers  is  given  by  Dr.  Heinroth,  of 
the  Berlin  Zoological  Garden.  In  the 
presence  of  Herr  Von  Osten,  who 
coaxed  the  horse  by  feeding  him  with 
carrots,  he  answered  correctly,  by 
stami)ing  with  his  right  fore  foot,  such 
questions  as  6  +  2  and  4  -}-  3.  He 
then  gave  correctly  the  multiples  of 
12  and  such  sums  as  72  -j-  14.  He  was 
asked  in  German  words.  "  What  is  the 
difference  between  43  and  6?  "  and  im- 
mediately pa'wcfl  the  answer.  Hans 
can,  says  Dr.  Heinroth,  convert  com- 
mon fractions  into  decimals  (an  as- 
tomiding  statement),  and  can  tell  time 
by  the  clock.  When  asked,  "  It  is  now 
40  minutes  after  twelve;  how  many 
minutes  before  one  o'clock?"  he   im- 


mediately gave  twenty  strokes.  He 
tells  colors,  and  when  asked  which  in 
a  row  of  numbered  colors  was  green 
he  indicated  the  right  one  by  five 
strokes.  One  would  think  this  must 
be  deception,  for  how  can  a  horse, 
without  words,  keep  count  of  numbers 
up  to  86  at  least?  But  Dr.  Heinroth 
questioned  the  horse  in  his  stall,  in  the 
absence  of  his  owner,  and  got  equally 
clear  and  correct  answers.  It  is  an 
old  question  which  this  recalls,  **  Is  a  man 
better  than  a  beast?  " 

T-u    T>  1-        f     A  Paris  review  has  just 
The  Policy  of  1  i-  1      1 

Di  d  published      some      corre- 

spondence of  Ibsen  with 
the  eloquent  French  Prof.  Georges 
Brandes,  from  which  we  quote  an  ex- 
pression of4)olicy  which  is  not  beyond 
criticism.    Ibsen  says : 

''  I  understand  that  you  have  founded  a  so- 
ciety. Do  not  put  too  much  dependence  on 
those  whom  you  have  rallied  to  your  support. 
.  .  .  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  your  position 
will  be  strengthened  in  this  way.  In  my  view 
the  solitary  is  the  stronger." 

He    would    treat    his    enemies    precisely 
as  he  would  treat  his  friends : 

"As  to  the  attacks  of  which  you  are  the 
object,  the  falsehoods,  the  calumnies,  etc.,  I 
give  you  the  advice  which  I  have  from  my 
own  personal  experience  found  to  be  good. 
Maintain  a  lofty  attitude ;  it  is  your  only 
proper  course.  Move  straightforward ;  do  not 
let  it  seem  for  a  single  instant  that  a  word  of 
your  enemies  has  attracted  your  attention. 
Act,  indeed,  as  if  you  were  quite  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  your  enemies.  .  .  .  One 
sinks  into  vulgarity  who  tries  to  defend  him- 
self; avoid  that.  Begin  a  new  series  of  lec- 
tures ;  keep  a  calm,  irritating  quiet,  a  happy 
disdain,  of  all  that  shakes  and  threatens  ruin 
about  you." 

Hut  circumstances  alter  cases.  What  may 
do  for  a  literary  man  will  not  do  for 
a  candidate  for  the  votes  of  the  people. 
He  must  defend  his  record. 

p  It  is  not  an  ethical  question 

^     f  really,      rather      a     financial 

Confusion  ,  -"       ,        .   ,  ,  .   ,     . 

and  prudential  one,  which  is 
raised  between  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  and  those  of  protection,  and  it  is 
unfortimatc  for  those  who  have  been 
long  associated  witli  the  Republican 
Party  and  who  are  attached  to  the  prin- 
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ciples  on  which  it  was  organized  that  it  important  and  useful  to  have  a  deep  hole 

has  so  far  switched  over  to  one  of  the  pierced  into  the  earth  than  to  go  to  the 

theories  as  to  the  tariff.     Had  the  party  North  or  South  Pole.    The  deepest  shaft 

large    invested    funds,    like    the    United  at  any  mine  on  the  earth  is  only  about 

Free  Church,  those  funds  might,  on  the  a  mile  deep;  he  would  have  one  ten  or 

principles  of  the  late  Scotch  decision,  be  twelve  miles  deep.     The  purpose  he  did 

scooped    up    by    a    small    remnant    who  not  very  well  explain,  but  it  is  clear  that 

**  voted  for  Fremont  "  and  who  stick  to  it  would  have  some  scientific  value.     It 

the  old  platform.    We  do  not  find  it  easy  would  show  how  the  heat  increases  as 

to  wax  enthusiastic  over  high  tariff,  and  one    descends,    and   it   would    show   the 

should  be  glad  to  see  various  reductions  structure  of  the  lower  rocks,  and  possi- 

made,  as  they  say,  by  its  friends.    Equal-  bly  bring  us  to  sources  of  metals,  for  we 

ly  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  Demo-  know  that  the  rocks  on  the  surface  are 

crats  who  want  protection.  We  take  it  that  much  below  the  specific  gravity  of  the 

the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-Presi-  earth  as  a  whole.    ^Ir.  Parsons  gives  this 

dent  is  no  less  a  Democrat  because  he  table  of  the  time  and  expense  of  digging 

declares  that  he  believes  in  incidental  pro-  such  a  shaft : 

tection  of  American  industries.   He  says :  Temp. 

*'  I  am  for  a  tariff  that  will  yield  sufficient  j^j     ^^^ 

revenue  for  the  economical  and  proper  expen-  Coet.     years,  •  F. 

ditures  of  the  Government,  and   in  that  tariff  For   2   miles   depth    from    the 

I  believe  incidental  protection  to  our  industries         surface  $2,500,000     10     122 

is  right  and  proper."  For    l    miles    depth   from    the 

.  s'.irface     5,500,000     25     152 

That   IS    what    we    all    say     except    a    few  For   6   mllea   depth   from    the 

radicals,  what  we  presume  Judge  Parker        surface  9,000.000    40    iS2 

himself    would    say    if    he    were    pinned  ^'^''  "*  '"^^^^^  "^^^^^  '•"^^  ^**^  ,...^.    „    .,  > 

1^  ,  u    i.      r»         J      i.      n  1^  surface   13,500.000     55     212 

down,    and    what    President    Roosevelt  p^,  ^^  miles  depth  from  the 

says.      But    there   are    yet   some    ethical        surface 18.500,000    70    242 

principles  more  or  less  involved  between  For  12  miies  depth  from  the 

the  parties,  and  one  of  these  is  what  has        surface  25.ooo,oi.h)    85    272 

driven  one  of  the  most  prominent  free-  The  chief  difficulties  would  be  the  pres- 
traders  and  anti-imperialists  of  Boston  sure  of  air  at  great  depths  and  the  cool- 
out  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  into  the  ing  of  the  shaft,  but  these  could  be  ob- 
support  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  believes,  viated.  Apart  from  any  possible  discov- 
as  we  do,  that  the  attitude  of  the  party  ery  of  metal  or  ore  the  only  financial  ben- 
toward  the  negro,  in  its  platform,  its  can-  efit  that  it  is  easy  to  conceive  is  its  use 
didates,  its  managers,  and  in  its  treat-  as  a  source  of  heat.  If  one  of  these  days 
ment  of  the  race  wherever  it  is  dominant,  coal  should  be  exhausted  one  might  pos- 
is  wrong  and  bad,  and  this  sends  him  sibly,  by  going  down  twelve  miles,  get  a 
back  to  the  Republicans.  It  is  a  i)Ieasure  supply  of  heat  for  mechanical  purposes, 
to  see  this  difference  brought  to  notice,  iligging  a  shaft  where  now  we  erect  a 
We  observe  that  another  distinguished  chimney. 
Irish  Democrat  of  Boston,  Mr.  James  J* 
Jeffrey  Roche,  has  gone  over  to  Roose-  j^  j,.^,  sometimes  been  said  that  ii  ^..a 
velt  for  a  similar  reason,  and  says  that  ^^^^  j,,  ^^  ,.,i,road  accidents  von  must 
he  has  no  use  for  the  arrogant  Anglo-  put  a  railroad  director  on  the  cowcatcher. 
Saxon  attitude  toward  other  races.  'j^^.^^  ,|„^.^  „^,(  ^^^^^  ,,^,rk.     Last  ^ctk 

"^  the  I'ricses  pritsiAHm  Director  of  all  di- 

Piercing  the      ^  ^"^'  ^^'^^'^^  think  that  alx)ut  rectors  in  the  ci>untry,   Mr.  J.   IVrponl 

Earth            ^*'^'   most    useless   piece  of  Morgan,  had  a  special  train  maile  u|>  for 

work   that   could   be  imag-  hiinsflf  ami  chief  Arch  primate  of  drcat 

iiicd   would  bt-  tlir  <ligging  of  a  hole  in  Britain,  and  while  running;  at  lop  «pcc\l 

the  ground  simply  for  the  hole  and  not  the  train  collideil  with  another  train  am! 

for   the  or»*    that    might    l»r    found    in   it.  a   ninnlK*r   wrre   in                    I   the   Arch- 

lint  the  Prtsident  of  the  Section  <>f  V.\\-  bishop    and    N!r.     ^'                   «  '     <    ^^^^X 

ginrering  in  the  late  meeting  of  thr  lirit  Nhakii»g  tip.      The                             .  i   vkill 

W\\  Asiociation  said  that  it  ii  nuuh  more  not  always  work. 
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Insurance  in  Japan 

There  are  some  forty  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  Japan. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1903, 
these  companies,  according  to  the  latest 
available  information,  received  in  pre- 
miums a  total  of  6,993,422  yen.  (One 
yen  is  equivalent  to  about  fifty  cents  in 
American  gold.)  They  expended  for 
losses  during  the  same  period  2,117,817 
yen.  The  nineteen  fire  insurance  com- 
panies collected  in  premiums  3,552,674 
yen  during  this  period,  and  paid  1,154,- 
887  yen  for  losses.  Three  Japanese  ma- 
rine companies  received  2,319,385  yen  for 
premiums,  and  paid  out  in  losses  1,302,- 
445  yen. 

Insurance  companies  organizeci  under 
systems  obtaining  in  European  countries 
were  introduced  into  Japan  about  the 
year  1881.  Laws  were  speedily  passed 
providing  for  supervision  and  control, 
which  have  since  undergone  modification 
from  time  to  time.  In  1899  a  revision 
took  place  and  these  laws  now  remain  in 
force.  Important  provisions  appearing 
in  the  Japanese  Code  and  applying  to  in- 
surance are  as  follows: 

"  If  the  sum  insured  exceeds  the  value  of  the 
subject  of  insurance  the  contract  is  void  as  to 
the  excess,  and  if  two  or  more  contracts  of 
insurance  are  made  on  the  same  property,  each 
is  vahd  only  for  such  proportion  of  the  loss  as 
the  amount  insured  bears  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  property  at  the  time  of  fire  or  loss ;  mate- 
rial changes  in  risk  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  insurer,  otherwise  the  contract  is 
null  and  void;  no  underwriter  is  liable  for  loss 
occurring  by  reason  of  war,  civil  commotion  or 
the  bad  faith  or  gross  negligence  of  the  in- 
sured ;  the  capital  of  a  joint  stock  company  or 
the  fund  of  a  mutual  company  must  be  more 
than  looooo  yen,  and  only  one  class  of  busi- 
ness is  permitted  by  the  same  company." 

For  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
foreign  insurance  companies  special  pro- 
visions are  in  force  as  to  capital  and  de- 
posits required. 

Russian  Insurance 
Till-:  present  Russo-Japanese  War 
makes  all  kinds  of  statistics  relative  to 
Russia  csj^ccially  timely.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  figures  showing  the 
activity  of  Russian  and  foreign  life  in- 
surance companies  in  the  Russian  lunpire 


during  1903  are  based  upon  a  report 
made  on  the  subject  by  Consul  Smith,  of 
Moscow : 

RUSSIAN.  Policies.  Insurance. 

General    Life  Ins.   Co.    (founded 

1000)   4,287     $5,678,163 

Insurance  Co.  '*  Rossia  "  (found- 
ed  1881 ) 3.251        5.191,330 

Russian  Ins.  Co.  (founded  1895)    2.699       3.819,100 

Russian  Ins.  Co.  (founded  1901)    2.127       3.803,055 

Insurance  Co.  "  Jakor  "  (found- 
ed 1872) 1.652       1.855.533 

St.  Petersburg  Ins.  Co.  (found- 
ed 1858) 902       1,118.700 

Insurance       Co.       "  Solicitude " 

(founded    1892) 446  536,685 

Totals 15,364  $22,002,566 

FOREIGN. 

N.   T.    Life   Ins.    Co.    (operating 

in  Russia  since  1885) 4,987  $10,469,010 

Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co.  (oper- 
ating in  Russia  since  1890).  .    1.924       3.758.600 

L'Urbain  Ins.  Co.    (operating  in 

Russia  since  1889) 1,535       3.098.225 

Totals .^ 8,446'  $17,320,835 

Total    Russian    and    foreign 

companies   23.810  $39,321,401 

The  committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  has  just  written 
a  letter  to  President  Roosevelt  on  the 
fire  danger  of  congested  cities,  and  call- 
ing his  attention  to  the  fact  that  possi- 
bly the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  may  be  able  to  do  something  in 
some  way  or  other  to  prevent  future 
conflagrations,  which  ''  are  largely  pre- 
ventable." The  letter  adds  that  "  unless 
effective  measures  are  taken  to  improve 
conditions,  especially  in  our  larger  cities 
and  towns,  the  fire  waste  is  sure  to  be 
greatly  increased,  swelling  the  tax  for 
insurance  and  increasing  the  property 
values  wiped  out  of  existence,  to  which 
extent  the  country  is  inade  poorer." 

....  The  Insurance  Herald  is  credited 
with  the  surprising  if  not  incredible 
statement  that  ex-Senator  Henry  Gass- 
away  Davis,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  has  no  use 
fo  insurance  of  any  kind.  According  to 
the  Herald,  Mr.  Davis,  while  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
permitted  the  shops  of  that  road  to  go 
entirely  without  the  protection  afforded 
by  fire  insurance,  which  is  now  consid- 
ered an  ordinary  business  precaution. 
The  Herald  is  further  quoted  as  stating 
that  Mr.  Davis  carries  no  insurance  upon 
his  palatial  home  and  that  he  abhors  both 
life  insurance  and  doctors. 
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Financial 


The    Tax   Should    Be   Repealed 

The  New  York  State  Association  of 
Savings  Banks  has  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  WilHam  H.  S.  Wood 
(President  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank)  is  chairman,  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  franchise  tax  imposed 
upon  the  savings  banks  of  this  State 
three  years  ago.  This  tax  is  one  per 
cent,  of  a  bank's  surplus  or  guaranty 
fund  and  of  its  undivided  earnings.  The 
two  leading  political  parties  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  committee  to  favor  the 
repeal  of  it  and  to  define  their  attitude 
in  their  platforms.  In  the  Republican 
platform  there  is  an  equivocal  declaration, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  committed 
the  party  to  repeal.  The  Democrats  in 
their  platform  sharply  attack  the  tax,  as- 
serting that  it  is  unnecessary  and  op- 
pressive, as  well  as  a  crude  and  unscien- 
tific imposition  upon  those  least  able  to 
bear  the  burden.  The  committee  intends 
to  address  the  voters  of  the  State  by 
means  of  leaflets  setting  forth  tersely  the 
arguments  which  show  that  it  is  both  un- 
just and  inexpedient  to  discourage  thrift 
among  persons  of  small  means  by  such 
taxation.  No  argument  should  be 
needed  in  support  of  the  committee's  po- 
sition. The  tax  ought  never  to  have  been 
imposed ;  it  should  be  promptly  repealed 
at  the  coming  session  of  the  Legislature. 


Transcontinental   Railways 

Owing  to  the  activity  of  transconti- 
nental railway  shares  in  the  market  last 
week,  much  gossip  was  published  as  to 
large  purchases  for  change  of  control. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Atchison  al- 
ready is,  or  soon  will  be,  controlled  by 
one  or  all  of  its  coini)etitors.  Recent  de- 
velopments seem  to  point  to  joint  control 
and  a  new  exemplification  of  **  commu- 
nity of  interest."  The  movement  is  toward 
a  further  consolidation  of  all  the  roads 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  consolidation 
accompanied  by  what  will  be  virtually  a 
violation  of  the  Anti  Trust  law  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory west  of  that  river,  similar  to  the 
violation  with  re.Hprct  to  which  the  law 
has  been  rriforcrd  in  the  Northwcit. 


Financial   Items 

It  is  asserted  that  a  large  block  of 
Atchison  stock,  from  300,000  to  400,000 
shares,  has  recently  been  acquired  in  the 
interest  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

....  The  expected  reduction  of  prices 
was  made  last  week  by  the  Steel  Billet 
Pool,  or  Association.  Billets  are  to  be 
$19.50  instead  of  ^2^,  and  sheet  bars 
$21.50  instead  of  $24. 

....  It  is  reported  that  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration will  build  works  in  Canada,  ow- 
ing to  the  new  Canadian  duties  on  steel 
products  and  the  tax  on  imported  steel 
when  sold  below  prices  prevailing  in  the 
home  market. 

....The  Illinois  Central's  report  for 
the  last  fiscal  year  shows  that  the  increase 
($2,957,000)  of  operating  expenses  was 
due  largely  to  higher  wages,  the  addi- 
tional payment  to  employees  engaged  in 
operation  having  exceeded  $1,200,000. 

....  Officers  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  or  Trust,  being  about 
to  inspect  the  beet  sugar  factories  of  the 
West,  it  is  said  that  the  company  now 
directly  or  indirectly  controls  the  pro- 
duction of  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  coun- 
try's output  of  beet  sugar. 

. . .  .The  Bankers'  Trust  Company's 
first  dividend,  i^l>  per  cent.,  will  be  paid 
on  October  ist.  It  calls  for  only  $15,000. 
altho  the  earnings  for  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  business  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $180,000.  This  ind; 
cates  the  wise  conservatism  of  the  coin 
pany's  board,  which  is  composed  of 
prominent  bankers. 

....Dividends  and  cou{)ons  an- 
nounced : 

N.  Y.  Cent.  &   H    R.  K.  K..  1I4   per  cent., 
payable  OctolMrr  15th 

N.   Y.  Air  lirake  Co.,  t  per   cent.,   |>ayable 
October  i  ^th 

Am    'IVlfphone  «?t  Teleicraph  Co.,  |i  JO  p«r 
^'  tSlh. 

1  ,  J  ^j  p«r  ccDt.,  payable 

Ociok>er  isi. 

Union  Ha^   «.t    l'.!''-*^  ' '»,  Preferred,  l\  per 

"V 


cent  ,  payabUr  Septi 


th. 


al)li- 


•  .  Prererrea. 

iitk.  4uaiUil>,  4  per  cent,  \^y~ 


Cartirlil    Nai  I    Hank,  i)U4rlerly,  )  per  ceai . 

iiUlMlMini,    JiJ)  J  >CI     111  •     IJ^ 
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It  is  asserted  by 
prominent  supporters 
of  Judge  Parker  that 
he  has  now  taken  the  management  of 
the  Democratic  campaign  into  his  own 
hands,  has  marked  out  four  territorial 
districts,  and  has  assigned  certain  men 
to  each  of  them.  He  will  be  in  com- 
mand, it  is  said,  in  the  first  district  (New 
York  and  Connecticut),  and  Chairman 
Taggart  will  have  control  in  the  third, 
which  comprises  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  author- 
itatively announced,  will  not  make 
speeches  at  any  time  or  place  during  the 
campaign,  altho  he  will  otherwise  do  all 
in  his  power  to  promote  Democratic  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Hearst's  paper  in  New  York, 
which  loyally  supports  the  ticket,  gives 
much  prominence  to  a  report  that  Sena- 
tor William  A.  Clark  has  promised  to 
give  $1,000,000  to  the  Democratic  cam- 
I)aign  fund,  or  to  be  responsible  for  the 
collection  of  $1,000,000  from  himself  and 
others.  In  Rhode  Island  Governor 
Garvin  has  been  renominated  unani- 
mously upon  a  platform  commending  his 
war  against  the  bribery  of  voters  and 
his  plans  for  Constitutional  reform. — 
Commenting  upon  Judge  Parker's  re- 
marks concerning  Pension  Order  No. 
78,  Commissioner  Ware  says  that  the 
order  "  simply  anticipates  by  a  few 
months  or  a  few  years  what  a  veteran 
could  get  any  way,"  and  that  the  amount 
to  be  paid  under  it  will  bo  "  compara- 
tively small,  especially  in  view  of  the 
saving  which  it  makes  in  administra- 
tion." The  cost  of  such  a  service  pen- 
sion law  as  Judge  Parker  promises  to 
recommend  has  been  estimated  in  Con- 
gress, he  says,  at  from  $20,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.    Ex-Attorney-Gcnoral  Knox 


spoke  in  Philadelphia  last  Saturday  night 
before  a  large  audience  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  the  campaign,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  law 
during  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration, 
and  Judge -Parker's  remarks  upon  the 
use  of  the  common  law  against  Trusts. 
Ihe  Judge's  rejoinder  to  the  President, 
he  said,  "  was  either  intended  to  mislead 
the  people,  or  he  does  not  know  what 
the  case  to  which  he  refers  decides  or 
what  the  rule  of  the  common  law  is  as 
to  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade." 
The  decision  in  that  case  did  not  mean 
"  that  the  common  law  can  prevent  per- 
sons from  making  combinations  or  mo- 
nopolies in  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce, and  that  the  United  States 
could  proceed  against  them  at  common 
law :  " 

"An  agreement  in  restraint  of  trade  is  not 
and  never  was  unlawful  at  common  law  in 
the  sense  that  the  agreement  could  be  nullified 
by  public  authority  or  that  persons  not  parties 
to  it  could  sustain  an  action  against  it  for  dam- 
ages. It  takes  statute  law  to  confer  such  reme- 
dies, and  the  President  is  clearly  right  in  say- 
ing *  there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United 
States  '  for  any  such  purpose." 

— A  dispatch  having  been  shown  to 
Archbishop  Messmer  (Catholic)  assert- 
ing that  the  Church  authorities  at  Rome 
desired  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
he  said  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the 
Vatican,  but  he  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  regard  to  the  Philippine 
friars  had  met  the  approval  of  the  Vati- 
can authorities  and  that  there  was  "  a 
feeling  that  in  case  of  his  election  they 
would  be  assured  of  straightforward 
and  considerate  treatment."  For  him- 
self, he  should  be  glad  to  see  Mr.  Roose- 
velt elected,  regarding  him  as  "  an  hon- 
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est,  straightforward  man,  who  desires 
to  do  right,"  and  beHeving  in  carrying 
out  his  poHcy  he  would  give  the  Philip- 
pine Catholics  fair  treatment. — President 
Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  recently  called  upon  the  President 
in  Washington,  says  the  latter  told  him 
that  Mr.  Hay  had  definitely  decided  to 
remain  in  the  Cabinet  if  the  Republican 
nominees  should  be  elected. — Speaking 
at  the  Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers 
and  Jurists,  John  W.  Foster,  formerly 
Secretary  of  State,  said  last  week : 

"  It  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  announced  himself 
as  in  favor  of  a  navy  equal  to  the  greatest  navy 
in  the  world.  I  trust  he  has  been  misquoted. 
Our  Government  should  hold  itself  ready  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  international  dis- 
armament and  not  for  the  increase  of  the 
navy." 

— A  memorial  signed  by  many  prominent 
Englishmen  has  been  presented  to  the 
President  by  Secretary  Morel,  of  the 
Kongo  Reform  Association,  requesting 
the  United  States  to  promote  an  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  sufficiently  searching 
and  authoritative  to  enable  the  Powers 
by  whose  sanction  the  Kongo  State  ex- 
ists to  decide  whether  that  State  has  ful- 
filled its  obligations.  The  intervention 
of  this  country,  says  the  memorial,  can 
be  exercised  effectively  and  without  prej- 
udice because  the  American  people,  hav- 
ing no  territorial  possessions  in  the  Af- 
rican continent,  cannot  be  exposed  to 
the  charge,  broue^ht  by  the  Kongo  Gov- 
ernment against  British  advocates  of 
humane  treatment  of  the  natives,  that 
they  are  influenced  by  selfish  motives. — 
Senator  George  Frisbie  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, died  at  his  home  in  W(3rcester 
on  the  30th  ult.,  after  an  illness  of  many 
weeks.  It  is  expected  that  either  At- 
torney-General Moody  or  e.\ -Governor 
Crane  will  be  appointed  in  his  place. — 
The  new  battleship  "  Connecticut."  which 
is  the  largest  and  most  i)Owerful  vessel 
of  our  navy,  was  launched  on  the  30th 
ult.  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  Un- 
known persons  sought  in  three  ways  to 
sink  her.  Six  months  ago  it  was  discov- 
erc(|  that  hoh-s  had  been  bored  through 
several  of  the  rivets  that  fastrned  her 
keel  platrs  Just  before  thr  launching 
a  hravy  bolt  waH  found  protiudiiig  fn»m 
the  ways  and  designed  to  tear  open  the 


bottom  of  the  ship.  After  the  ship  had 
entered  the  water  one  of  her  compart- 
ments filled.  Inspection  revealed  a  hole 
drilled  through  her  side  far  below  the 
water  line. 

rru^  r\      *•        f         Immediatelv     f  o  1- 

The  Question  of  ,  1      '     1  1- 

ir-1-  •«    T^^        A  lowmg  the  publica- 

Filipino  Independence  ^       t       1 

tion     of     Judge 

Parker's  letter  of  acceptance,  with  its  re- 
marks about  independence  for  the  Fili- 
pinos, there  were  given  to  the  public,  by 
the  President,  the  following  extracts 
from  a  letter,  dated  August  15th,  just 
received  from  General  Wright,  Governor 
of  the  Philippines : 

"  The  continued  discussion  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Filipino  for  self-government  and  his  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  independence  is  having 
its  effect  here  and  makes  our  task  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The  less  a 
man  is  equipped  with  intelligence  and  those 
qualities  which  make  for  good  citizenship  the 
more  easily  can  he  be  persuaded  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  all  those  qualities.  This  people 
have  their  full  share  of  ambition  and  vanity, 
and  they  also  have  their  full  share  of  reckless, 
half  formed  characters  who  are  ready  for  in- 
trigue in  any  direction  which  promises  them 
profit  or  power.  It  is  this  class  which  has 
largely  given  force  and  direction  to  the  Agli- 
payan  movement,  and  has  recruited  its  ranks 
from  the  ignorant  and  dangerous  element.  In 
this  general  connection  I  may  say  to  you  as  a 
matter  of  information  that  the  agitation  in  the 
I'nited  States  for  Filipino  independence,  and 
the  spoken  and  written  utterances  of  promi- 
nent men  there  who  are  urging  it,  are  all 
brought  here  and  published  in  the  native  news- 
papers and  are  being  made  the  text  for  edi- 
torials insisting  that  the  Fi'  '  ire 
now  ready  to  beci>tne  an  in  -n 
The  effect  of  all  this  is  distmctty  mjurious. 
Its  tendency  is  to  -  -^  ^  -'■■  ■  -'  »  »he 
old  insurrecto  lea  '  ^r 
in  preaching  the  old  propaganda.  1  his.  m  turn. 
has  the  effect  of  demoralizing  a-'  --kening 
the  more  conservative  and  th  Fili- 
pinos, who  fear  that  if  ihry  ^I  i-.  st  ss  they 
really  think  they  will  be  cou.uUt.d  the  ene- 
mie«*  of  their  people  and  loir  their  pre«ttf^  with 
them      I'hosr  of  ^                                         I  best 

educated,  aiul  wlu    .._  ...a.  .,   —     ambi- 

tioni,  are  inclined  to  join  in  the  general  cry* 

At  the  opening  of  the  Universal  Cnnrm* 
of  Lawyers  and  jurirts  at  St.  I  n 

tlu-  j8th  nit  .  Jnstire   !'  i- 

said: 
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"  The  purchase  which  this  great  Exposition 
commemorates  was  not  the  result  of  conquest 
and  came  not  at  the  end  of  war.  Not  a  gun 
was  fired,  not  a  Hfe  was  lost.  A  lawyer,  not 
a  soldier,  made  the  transfer.  The  glory  of 
that  transfer  is  one  of  the  laurels  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

"  You  can  see  twenty  acres  of  Philippine  life 
at  the  World's  Fair,  but  you  cannot  see  a 
square  rod  of  the  Constitution.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  it  has  been  judicially  declared  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  two." 


^    ^       Altho  citizens  indicted 
Lynchers  and  the      ^^^  ^^^.  .^  ^^^ 

Race  Problem  i^^.^ing  of  Horace 
Maples,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  on  Septem- 
ber 7th,  have  promptly  been  acquitted 
by  trial  juries,  the  militia  company  that 
failed  to  protect  the  jail  and  the  prisoner 
has  been  punished.  A  military  court  re- 
ported that  this  company's  officers  were 
ignorant  with  respect  to  their  duties  and 
that  it  made  no  respectable  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  lynching.  Its  members  were  on 
guard  in  and  around  the  jail.  By  order 
of  Acting-Governor  Cunningham  the 
company  has  been  mustered  out. — Eighty 
negroes  sought  refuge  in  Harrodsburg, 
Ky.,  last  week,  having  been  driven  out 
of  South  Fork,  in  Pulaski  County,  where 
a  majority  of  them  had  been  working 
on  a  railroad  and  living  in  a  camp.  The 
wife  of  one  of  these  workmen  stole  some 
clothing  from  a  farmer's  wife,  and,  when 
pursued  by  the  latter,  stabbed  her,  in- 
flicting a  mortal  wound.  It  is  reported 
that  the  offending  woman  was  lynched. 
— In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  last  week, 
Bishop  Derrick,  of  the  African  Metho- 
dist Church,  attending  a  conference 
there,  asked  for  a  glass  of  soda  water 
at  a  local  druggist's,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  not  sold  there  to  negroes.  The 
conference  denounced  the  druggist  by 
resolution,  saying  that  it  resented  "  this 
uncalled-for,  un-Christian  and  inhuman 
treatment." — Speaking  on  "  The  Negro 
(Question,"  last  week,  in  New  York,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Convention,  attended  by  several  Bishops, 
Coadjutor  Bishop-elect  Strange,  of 
North  Carolina,  declared  that  as  a 
first  step  toward  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem there  must  be  "  an  unequivocal  so- 
cial separation  of  the  races,  separation  in 
the   schools,   in   the   churches,    in    social 


entertainments,  and  in  domestic  life." 
Exceptions  should  be  made,  however,  in 
the  cases  of  negroes  "  who  have  ability 
as  teachers  in  their  race."  '*  I  tell  you," 
he  continued,  ''  that  the  late  amendments 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Southern  States 
in  regard  to  the  franchise  are  an  effort 
to  answer  the  best  conscience  of  the 
South,  and  they  give  us  hope  of  a  pure 
and  honest  government.  Now  that  we 
have  by  law  swept  away  from  the  ballot 
box  a  mass  of  ignorance,  I  believe  that 
the  conscience  of  the  South  is  growing 
strong  enough  to  see  to  it  that  the  law 
shall  be  administered  with  equal  justice 
to  whites  and  blacks."  One  of  the  fol- 
lowing speakers  was  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, who  did  not  reply  to  these  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Strange,  but  spoke  of  the 
progress  made  by  his  race  under  ad- 
verse conditions. 

On  the  Panama     J?,.^    P^^^^^    address    at 

Isthmus  Chicago,  last  week,  Mr. 

Wallace,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  said  that  George 
Ehle,  one  of  the  engineers  employed  on 
the  isthmus,  who  had  been  engaged  for 
four  months  in  tracing  the  sources  and 
course  of  the  Chagres  River,  had  made 
an  important  discovery.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  river  could  be  diverted  to 
the  Pacific  coast  at  a  cost  of  $i6,cx)o,ooo, 
and  this  would  release  $20,000,000  of  the 
$36,000,000  which  had  been  set  aside  in 
the  original  estimates  for  the  construc- 
tion of  locks.  The  sudden  and  tremend- 
ous freshets  of  the  Chagres  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  at  the  sea  level.  This 
diversion  of  the  river  would  not  enable 
the  engineers  to  dispense  with  locks,  but 
would  permit  a  considerable  lowering  of 
the  summit  level.  It  is  said  that  six 
months  may  elapse  before  the  submission 
of  all  the  reports  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission will  base  its  decision  as  to  the 
final  plans.  In  another  public  address 
Mr.  Wallace  said  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Panama  Canal  franchise  and  property 
was  the  best  investment  ever  made  bv 
the  United  States.  He  would  undertake 
to  complete  the  canal  in  eight  years  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000,000.  The  work  could 
be  done  with  a  force  of  from  10,000  to 
12,000  men.  Pie  denied  that  the  climate 
would  not  permit  Northern  white  men  to 
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live  on  the  isthmus  in  comfort  and  safety. 
— It  is  reported  that  prominent  citizens 
of  Panama  are  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
action  of  our  Government  on  the  isthmus, 
under  its  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  that 
they  even  propose  that  Panama  shall 
appeal  to  The  Hague  Court.  They  com- 
plain that  the  port  revenues  of  Panama 
and  Colon  have  been  diverted  to  the 
United  States ;  that  the  Dingley  tariff  op- 
erates to  the  great  disadvantage  of  their 
people ;  that  merchants  can  only  save  their 
trade  by  moving  into  the  zone,  and  that 
the  zone  encroaches  upon  the  territory  of 
their  cities. 

British  ^^^  movement  against  the  ec- 
Politics  clesiastical  control  of  the 
schools  as  provided  by  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1902  continues  to  grow  in 
numbers  and  intensity  of  feeling.  Pass- 
ive resistance  to  the  operation  of  the  law 
by  refusal  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support  of 
the  Church  schools  is  now  settled  into  a 
fixed  and  organized  policy.  Summonses 
against  the  delinquent  rate-payers  are 
now  being  issued  at  the  rate  of  1,700  or 
more  a  week.  Since  the  movement  be- 
gan there  have  been  over  1,100  forced 
sales  of  property  to  cover  the  rates  re- 
fused and  more  than  33  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment. In  Wales  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  with  the  support  of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council  in  England,  is  car- 
rying out  a  systematic  policy  of  opposi- 
tion, which,  it  is  expected,  will  paralyze 
the  Church  schools  without  any  direct 
violation  of  the  laws.  The  plan  provides 
for  the  wholesale  resignation  of  the  edu- 
cation authorities,  both  local  and  county, 
the  dismissal  of  all  teachers  employed  by 
the  local  authorities,  the  closing  of  ail 
Council  schools,  the  withdrawal  of  all  the 
non-conformist  children,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total,  from  Church  or  vol- 
untary schools,  and  the  opening  of 
schools  in  the  chapels  for  them.  This 
would  throw  the  whole  burden  of  main- 
taining and  managing  the  schools  on  the 
educational  <K|)artment  of  London, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  the  burden.— The  sudden  death  of 
Sir  William  Vernon  Ilaremirt  has  <|f 
prived  the  Liberals  of  one  of  their  jfrcat- 
c»t  leaders,  "  one  of  the  few  eminent 
statesinrn  vvfjo  received  their  political 
training  at   the  haruN  of  Gladsitone  and 


Disraeli."  He  was  born  in  1827  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
After  graduation  he  studied  law  and  en- 
tered journalistic  work,  becoming  dis- 
tinguished as  an  authority  on  interna- 
tional law  by  the  series  of  letters  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times  over  the  pen- 
name  of  "  Historicus  "  during  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  At  the  age  of  41  he  en- 
tered Parliament,  and  in  1873  tc>ok  office 
in  the  Gladstone  Government  as  So- 
licitor-General, at  which  time  he  was 
knighted.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1886  and  1892  his  most  impor- 
tant work  was  the  establishment  of  death 
duties,  ever  since  then  a  fixed  part  of 
British  fiscal  policy.  In  1898  he  resigned 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  thrice  offered  a  peerage,  but  consist- 
ently refused  to  accept  it. 


Strikes  in 
France 


The  strike  of  the  dock  men 
and  sailors  at  Marseilles  has 
reached  an  acute  stage.  A 
large  number  of  the  men  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  agreement  made  between  the 
unions  and  the  companies  or  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators  to  whom  the  dispute 
was  referreel,  and  there  is  likely  to  be 
continued  and  more  violent  rioting  if 
any  of  the  men  attempt  to  work.  Troops 
have  been  mobilized  on  a  war  footing 
and  several  thousand  cavalry  protect  the 
docks.  Conservative  organs  accuse  M. 
Pelletan,  Minister  of  Marine,  who  is  a 
.Socialist,  of  sympathizing  with  the 
strikers  to  the  extent  of  overlooking 
their  breaches  of  the  law.  while  at  the 
same  time  he  is  stringent  in  the  r.-.n-ire- 
ments    he   puts   upon   the   conn  — 

The  lUireau  of  Labor  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  has  just  issued  a  report  on 
the  strikes  of  Kyoy  During  the  year 
there  were  in  France  567  strikes,  in 
which  IJ3,151  men  took  part,  ai- 
altogether  to  2,  •  ! '  "•^  days  •»'  ..v.. 
The  loss  in  wa.  the  s:  ,  ami 

those  tnimlHTinij  ii/»,oji  who  on  acvx)unt 
of  strikes  were  deprived  of  work,  was 
$1,700,01)0.  The  average  wages  befort 
the  strikes  was  6g  cents  a  dav  anU  after 
the  strikes  was  's.     To  Se 

sum    l(»>i    in    w.,.^.  .     !•"  '"•'•  ,-% 

would  r(?<)uire  at  thr  >;§ 

da  rk.      'I  '  ,•»   luu 

dill  »  I   1-  .-.ses  dih    i>>  injury  to  tilC  l»MfUK'tS 
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and  its  diversion  into  other  channels.  In 
416  strikes  out  of  567  the  workers  were 
members  of  unions.  It  is  calculated  that 
21.53  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  employees 
and  that  in  39.32  per  cent,  they  were 
entirely  unsuccessful. 

„     .  ,.  .  Notwithstanding-  the  sharp 

Socialists  as  .  ,11 

p  ,  antagonism  as  to  methods 

which  was  exhibited  at  the 
International  Socialist  Convention  at 
Amsterdam  between  the  German  leader, 
Herr  Bebel,  and  the  French  leader,  M. 
Jaures,  the  influence  of  the  Socialists  is 
still  powerful  in  allaying  the  hatreds 
engendered  by  the  Franco-German  war. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeh  Socialist  lead- 
ers at  Carmaux  the  following  resolu- 
tions, drawn  up  by  M.  Jaures,  were 
adopted : 

"  We  look  forward  with  enthusiastic  hope  to 
the  day  when  France  and  Germany  will  be 
completely  reconciled  through  the  strong  So- 
cialist influence  existing  in  both  countries,  and 
will  work  together  throughout  Europe  for  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  elevation  of  labor, 
the  development  of  science  and  art,  the  exten- 
sion of  international  peace  and  the  simulta- 
neous disarmament  of  the  great  Powers,  thus 
permitting  the  vast  budgets  to  be  utilized  for 
internal  improvement,  instead  of  devoured  by 
war  and  armed  peace." 

Since  the  Combes  Cabinet  is  kept  in 
power  only  by  the  support  of  the  Social- 
ist Deputies  such  a  resolution  is  signifi- 
cant as  indicating  that  the  Government 
will  move  as  rapidly  as  public  opinion 
will  permit  in  substituting  new  issues  for 
the  old  policy  of  revenge. 


The  British  Treaty    ^he    treaty    recently 
with  Tibet  ^^S:ned   at   Lhasa   be- 

tween  Colonel 
Youngliusband  and  the  Til)etan  authori- 
ties is  recognized  by  the  press  of  all  coun- 
tries as  a  great  triumph  of  British  diplo- 
macy, as  the  expedition  itself  was  a  tri- 
umph of  British  prowess.  By  expressly 
disclaiming  a  protectorate  and  not  leav- 
ing a  garrison  or  even  a  resident  at  the 
Tibetan  capital  the  British  have  deprived 
Russia  of  any  valid  ground  for  objection  ; 
by  securing  the  approval  of  Pekin  for 
their  action,  and,  in  fact,  restoring  the 
authority,  almost  vanished,  of  the  Chi- 
nese over  Tibet  bv  the  use  made  of  the 


Amban  or  Chinese  resident,  they  have 
obtained  the  friendship  of  China ;  by  rais- 
ing up  a  rival  to  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the 
person  of  his  spiritual  peer,  or  even  su- 
perior, the  Tashi  Lama,  and  securing  for 
him  the  support  of  the  Amban,  they  have 
divided  the  priesthood  in  theological  as 
well  as  political  matters,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  have  secured  their  main  objects, 
freedom  of  trade  for  India  with  her 
northern  neighbor,  and  the  checking  of 
the  influence  of  Russia,  and,  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Chumbi  Valley  for  the  in- 
definite period  until  the  indemnity  is  paid, 
they  have  kept  open  a  route  by  which 
they  can  return  whenever  they  wish  on 
any  of  the  various  pretexts  which  will 
necessarily  occur.  So  far  Russia  has 
made  no  public  protest,  but  it  is  reported 
from  St.  Petersburg  that  she  is  preparing 
a  note  to  be  sent  first  to  China  objecting 
to  what  she  considers  a  virtual  protector- 
ate. The  comments  of  the  French  and 
Russian  papers  are  remarkably  mild  and 
friendly.  The  Novosti,  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, says : 

"  If  it  be  true  that  rich  auriferous  soil  ex- 
ists in  Tibet,  the  treaty  may  become  very  ad- 
vantageous to  Great  Britain.  As  for  Russia, 
we  have  already  said  that  her  interests  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  are  bound  up  with  those  of  Great 
Britain.  The  two  nations  are  surrounded  by 
the  same  enemies  and  combat  the  same  dan- 
gers, so  that  the  success  of  one  of  them  should 
not  excite  the  envy  or  discontent  of  the  other. 
That  is  why  we  must  not  look  upon  the  British 
protectorate  over  Tibet  as  a  political  event  di- 
rected against  Russia's  interests.  As  the  treaty 
was  signed  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
Russia,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  have 
no  evil  influence  on  Anglo-Russian  relations, 
and  that  when  the  hour  of  victory  over  Japan 
shall  have  struck  Great  Britain  will  behave 
with  equal  calmness  and  good  will." 

Th  w  This  has  been  a  quiet  week 
in  Manchuria,  and  if  any  im- 
portant movements  have  been  made  on 
either  side  they  have  not  been  disclosed 
to  the  public.  The  Russian  forces  remain 
at  Mukden  and  Tie-Ling,  while  the 
Japanese  front  is  along  the  branch  rail- 
road running  from  Yentai  to  the  coal 
mines  on  the  cast.  Both  positions  are 
strong,  and  the  situation  is  not  likely  to 
be  changed  tmtil  the  armies  are  thor- 
oughly recuperated  from  the  heavy  losses 
and  fatigues  of  tlie  battle  of  Liao-Yang. 
In  obtaining  reinforcements  and  supplies 
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the  Japanese  now  have  a  great  advantage. 
They  have  changed  tJie  gauge  of  the  rail- 
road as  fast  as  they  have  obtained  control 
of  it,  to  suit  their  own  rolling  stock,  and 
they  are  now  running  regular  trains  from 
the  sea  at  Dalny  to  Liao-Yang.  Besides 
this,  the  Liao  and  Hun  rivers,  now  in 
their  hands,  afford  cheap  and  easy  trans- 
port service  all  the  way  by  water  to  the 
seat  of  war.  Troops  can  be  brought 
from  Japan  to  Liao-Yang  in  four  to  six 
days,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  short- 
est time  that  can  be   made  by   express 


authorities  estimate  the  Japanese  forces 
near  Liao-Yang  at  144,000  infantry, 
6,300  cavalry  and  638  guns.  An  emerg- 
ency ordinance  amending  the  army  con- 
scription laws  has  been  issued  at  Tokyo, 
which,  it  is  estimated,  will  make  200,000 
more  men  available  for  the  army.  It  ex- 
tends the  time  of  service  of  the  second 
reserves  from  five  to  ten  years  and  abol- 
ishes the  distinction  between  the  first  and 
second  reserve  conscripts.  From  the  Rus- 
sian headquarters  come  reports  of  bril- 
liant and  successful  cavalry  raids  on  the 


A  Section  of  the  Mancburian   Railroad,  Near  Dalny   and   Port    Arthur,  Now  Uiied  bj  th«  Jap*iiM«  for 
Conveying  Troops  Direct  to  lilao-Yang      From   I'botograph    by  V.  Gelbayedoff.  I^rla 


from  Moscow  to  Mukden  is  16  days,  and 
troop  trains  require  nearly  six  weeks, 
lioth  sides  are  hampered  by  the  large 
number  of  wounded.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  some  48,000  in  the  Russian  hos- 
pitals, while  from  Tokyo  it  is  reported 
that  there  are  45,000  sick  and  wounded 
in  Japan  alone,  not  counting  those  at 
Port  Arthur  and  in  the  northern  armies. 
The  military  hos[)itals  at  I'okyo,  Osiika 
and  Hiroshima  contain  lo.ixx)  each. 
Nine  thousand  have  recovered  suftkicnt 
ly  to  he  sent  to  health  resorts  for  con 
valescence.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  the  military  experts  of  the  London 
Times  (jcneral  Kuro|)atkiii  has  now 
al)Oiit  iC)$,(yiH)  men  in  the  field.  This 
runnhrr  may  he  rai.ned  during  the  month 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Sixth  Silxrian  Corpi 
of   rt«iTvr»i   to  about  300.000      Rtifnian 


Japanese  center  and  right  and  left  wings. 
In  the  first  the  Japanese,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  twentv  miles  of  the  Hun 
River,  were  driven  back  as  far  as  Ycntai 
Station.  General  Rcnnenkampf's  Cos- 
sacks, with  a  battery  <  lery,  inade  a 
rapid  march  around  -.v...ial  Kuroki.*» 
right  flank,  covering  a  distance  of  80 
miles  in  52  hours,  and  attacked  the  Japa- 
nese  lines  of  connnunications  at  Prnsi- 
kou,  where  their  two  pontoon  briilgt* 
cross  the  Taitse  River.  A  detachment  of 
cavalry  capturetl  17  Japanese  |iink* 
loaded  with  anununition  on  the  Mun 
River  and  l>lew  ther»i  up.  A  timdir  %x\c^ 
cessful  raid  wan  w  '  \^ 
piv  boat^  ■•  •'  •  ^  rr 
seized  an  »•• 
ing  tr(K>ps  up  the  I  \tr  to  ^  n« 
Tun  on  titr  wr«t  ol  .\hikdm 


George    Frisbie    Hoar 

UNITED    STATES    SENATOR    FROM    MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  Hoar  died  on  Friday  of  last  week  In  his  seventy-ninth  year,  having  served  the  State  of 
Mussachusotts  and  the  country  ail  his  life.  Belonging  to  a  famous  family,  grandson  of  a  Revolution- 
ary officer,  son  of  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  ten  years  younger  than  his  brother.  Judge 
FToar,  U.  S.  Attomey-Oeneral,  he  was  destined  to  public  affairs.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  at  twenty-six,  of  the 
State  Senate  at  thirty-one,  of  Congress  at  forty-three,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  at  fifty;  was 
re-elected  to  that  office  for  successive  terms  of  thirty  years,  and  he  died  In  the  fullest  vigor  of  his 
mental   powers. 

He  was  eighteen  years  old  when  his  father,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  was  sent  by  Massachusetts 
to  CharleHton,  S.  C.  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  which  had  taken  a  free  negro  from  a 
MasBacbusetts  vessel  and  Imprisoned  him.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  expelled  him  from  the 
State.  It  Is  not  strange  that  the  son,  coming  Into  manhood  In  the  heat  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle, 
should  have  been  an  ardent  reformer  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Free  Soil  and  Republican  parties, 
altho  he  had  not,  like  so  many  of  those  who  would  bienk  up  the  old  Whig  party,  Joined  the  "  Know- 
Nothing  "  attack  on  the  rights  of  immlgiants.  Indeed,  he  always  opposed  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese 
from  Huflrage.  He  was  the  most  Independent  man  In  the  Senate,  sometimes,  as  In  the  Philippine 
f|ue«tIon,  opjfOHing  his  party  and  yet  holding  loyal  to  It,  and  never  losing  the  confidence  of  his  sup- 
portern  at  home  or  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  He  was  known  as  the  most 
scholarly  jnan  In  r'origrcHH,  than  whom  none  had  a  keener  Intelligence  and  wit,  and  none  a  more 
honefit  moral  courage.  He  was  the  most  admired  man  In  the  Senate,  as  he  was  the  oldest  In  consecu- 
tive service.  Hf  sff-med  to  reprosent  the  choicest  New  England  culture,  and  to  be  almost  a  Mngerlng 
relic  of  the  days  of  the  ehh'i  statesmen.     FHs  equal  can  hardly  be  found  to  succeed  him. 
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The   Historic   Resolution    of  St,  Louis 


BY  HAYNE  DAVIS 

[Our  readers  need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  Hayne  Davis,  who  has  contributed  to  oar 
columns  articles  which  have  anticipated  the  memorable  resolution  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  at  St.  Louis.  These  articles  have  attracted  so  much  favorable  attention 
that  Mr.'  Davis  was  invited  to  accompany  the  Interparliamentary  party  as  a  guest  of 
the  Government.  We  give  considerable  space  this  week  to  the  first  full  account  of  the 
inception  and  passage  of  this  resolution  at  St.  Louis,  because  we  believe  these  events 
constitute  a  chapter  of  supreme  importance  in  the  world's  political  history. — Editob.] 


SEVENTEEN  years  ago  a  man  ap- 
peared at  Washington  to  present 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  paper,  bearing  the  signature  of 
234  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 
It  requested  the  United  States  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of 
arbitration.  Until  that  time  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  was  unheard  of  in  practical 
politics.     His  mission  was  without  visi- 


ble results,  and  he  returned  to  England. 
On  Friday,  September  23d,  the  same 
man  appeared  again  at  Washington,  with 
a  paper  bearing  the  signatures  of  two 
men,  the  president  and  secretary  of  an 
organized  body,  composed  of  2,000  mem- 
bers of  National  Parliaments,  every  im- 
portant Parliament  of  Europe  being  rep- 
resented in  it.  This  paper  called  upon 
the  United  States  to  invite  every  nation 
of  the  world  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
ference, so  that  the  delegates  from  each 
nation    may    ( i )    enter   into   negotiation 


lll('||Ai(i>    HAtt  illul.in. 

I*r«ali|eiit  of  thi^   liitrr()HrllBUifUtiii'v    (  ulou,  mcui 
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rails*    of    Ml  Idirtttliiit    mill    pi-uro        Mr      |i 
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MRS.   SLAYDEN 


MRS.    BARTHOLDT 


The  only  two  ladies,  wives  of  the  American  delegates,  who  accompanied  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  on  their  entire  tour.  Mrs.  James  L.  Slayden  is  a  daughter  of  Jesse  L.  Maury,  of  Virginia,  who  as  a 
child  knew  Thomas  Jefferson  familiarly,  and  was  a  member  of  the  party  which  escorted  Lafayette 
from   the  Albemarle   County  line  to  Monticello   upon   bis  last  visit  to  America 


with  the  delegates  from  every  other  na- 
tion, for  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  ar- 
bitration;  (2)  may  consider  certain 
questions  of  common  concern  to  all  na- 
tions which  at  the  moment  are  para- 
mount; (3)  may  discuss  the  advisabil- 
ity of  arranging  for  the  periodical  as- 
sembling of  such  a  body  for  the  discus- 
sion of  international  questions,  as  cur- 
rent events  may  make  particular  ques- 
tions paramount :  in  other  words,  to 
constitute  a  working  political  union  co- 
extensive with  our  widest  commercial 
activity.  The  President  received  the 
delegates  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  at  2.30  P.  M.  on  the  following 
day,  September  24th. 

Richard  Bartholdt,  president,  and  Albert 
Gobat,  secretary  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Union,  on  behalf  of  its  2,000  mem- 
bers, presented  to  the  President  the  Rcs- 
r)lution  of  St.  Louis,  as  I  shall  call  it. 
When  the  President  said,  "  Gentlemen 
of  the  lnter|>arliain(.'ntary  Union,  I  greet 
you  with  ];rofound  pleasure,"  there  was 
a  slight  rHief  of  the  tension  of  feeling. 


When  he  said,  "  At  an  early  day  I  shall 
issue  the  call  for  the  conference  you  re- 
quest," there  was  a  burst  of  prolonged 
applause.  Those  who  were  present 
knew  that  these  were  the  first  official 
words  in  the  most  vital  chapter  of  the 
political  history  of  the  human  race.  They 
brought  the  paramount  political  problem 
of  the  twentieth  century — international 
political  organization — out  of  the  field  of 
academic  discussion  into  that  of  author- 
itative action. 

The  President's  invitation  means  the 
assembling  of  the  first  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  world. 

William  Randal  Cremer  is  the  man 
who  has  led  in  this  International  Revo- 
lution ;  but,  as  he  says : 

"  'ihe  persistent  cfTorts  of  the  pioneers  of 
arbitration  would  have  been  in  vain  if  the 
great  forces  which  are  moving  men  in  all  parts 
of  llie  world  had  not  prepared  the  2,000  mem- 
bers of  national  parliaments  to  rally  around 
the  idea  they  represented  and  form  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union;  nor  would  this  orgfani- 
/ation  have  catised  the  execution  of  one  arbi- 
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WILLIAM    RANDAL   CREMKR, 

Originator  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  Sec- 
retary of  the  British  delegation 

iration  treaty  if  the  political  forct-s  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  not  been  preparing  the 
world  for  this  and  for  the  Resolution  of  St. 
Louis.  Individuals  may  further  or  impede  the 
movement  which  has  now  become  official,  but 
no  man  or  combination  of  men  can  arrest  it." 

William  Randal  Crenicr,  a  carpenter 
and  plasterer,  labor  unionist  and  cheva- 
lier of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  recipient 
in  1903  of  the  Nobel  Peace  i'rize  of 
$35»<^C)C).  all  of  which  he  has  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Nineteen   years  ago  Mr.   Crenier   en 
tered  the  British   Parliament  by  election 
of  his  neighbors,  and  immetliately  con- 
stituted  himself   the    instrinnent    for    in- 
ducing nations  to  enter  into  treaties  of 
arbitration.     lie  organized  the  Iiiterpar 
liamentary      Union      for     accomplisliing 
this.      It  has  caused  the  execution  of  a 
dozen  such  treaties;  the  opening  of  nc 
gotiations  for  countless  otlirrs ;  the  rre 
ation   of   The    Hague   Court.      It."i    Res 
olution   of   St     I-oui*   i^   (lrMignr<l    to   fix 


that  Court  permanently  in  its  proper 
place  as  an  integral  part  of  the  world's 
judicial  machinery,  by  giving  it  jurisdic- 
tion over  controversies  included  in  trea- 
ties of  arbitration,  and  by  supplement- 
ing it  with  a  Congress  of  Nations,  to  dis- 
cover the  principles  of  law,  which  the 
Court  must  apply  to  particular  controver- 
sies. 

Having  been  privileged  to  be  an  eye 
witness  of  the  closing  scenes  of  this 
most  wonderful  political  drama,  large- 
ly through  the  advanced  thought  of  The 
Independent  in  bringing  out  certain  ar- 
ticles of  mine  on  this  subject  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  I  gladly  furnish  its 
readers  with  the  following  account  of 
th  passage  ot  the  Resolution  of  St.  Louis 
at  12.30  P.  M.  on  the  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember— the  first  complete  account  that 
has  appeared. 

Mr.  Cremer  is  without  doubt  the  one 
man  in  the  world  most  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  And  it  has  been  gratifying  to  see 
the  spontaneous  delight  with  which  every 
one  has  acknowledged  this,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  presence  at  the  memorable  session 
at  St.  Louis,  and  the  hl^toric  presentation 
scene  at  Washington. 

Richard  Bartholdt,  on  the  other  hand. 
is  the  one  man  in  the  world  most  respon- 
sible for  its  action  at  St.  Louis.  It  was 
he  who  caused  the  Interparliamentary 
I'nion  to  convene  this  year  in  the  Ignited 
States;  he  who  drafted  the  resoUition  of 
.St.  Louis,  who  presided  at  that  memo- 
rable session.  Other  men  organized  and 
developed  the  Interparliamentar>  Union, 
he  lead  it  to  the  execution  of  this  its 
greatest  work. 

Since  1893,  when  the  Swiss  Republic 
took   official   notice    of    the   Interparlia- 
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was  a  member  of  this  Interparliamentary 
Union.  Samuel  J.  Barrows  had  joined 
the  Union  a  year  before  Mr.  Bartholdt 
did,  but  his  term  had  expired. 

Realizing  that  St.  Louis  was  the  place 
for  its  session  this  year,  Mr.  Bartholdt 
rose  to  the  occasion  and,  by  the  exhibition 
of  rare  courage  and  power,  secured  unani- 
mous acceptance  of  his  invitation  to  con- 
vene this  year  in  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  just  to  say  that  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  he  had  to  overcome  objections 
raised  by  Mr.  Cremer  himself.  It  was 
suspected  and  suggested  that  St.  Louis, 
in  true  American  style,  was  trying  to 
make  a  show  of  this  august  body  of  na- 
tional lawmakers.  Mr.  Bartholdt  asked 
what  place  m  the  world  was  more  suit- 
able for  the  twelfth  session  of  this  Union, 
born  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  than  St. 
Louis,  where  the  greatest  International 
Exposition  ever  held  would  be  in  prog- 
ress, upon  the  centennial  of  one  of  the 
greatest  international  events — the  trans- 
fer of  the  heart  of  America  to  the  United 
States. 

It  was  objected  that  there  was  no  offi- 
cial invitation  and  no  certainty  of  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  expense  of  the  ses- 
sion. To  all  these  objections  Mr.  Bar- 
tholdt replied :  "  Say  that  you  will  come 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me."  Called  upon 
to  address  the  Conference  in  full  session 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bartholdt  faced  the 
600  national  lawmakers  present  and  pre- 
sented the  reasons  why  St.  Louis  was 
the  place  for  the  session  this  year,  speak- 
ing first  in  French,  the  official  language 
of  that  session  of  the  Union ;  next  in 
English,  the  language  of  the  nation  he 
Tv^presentcd ;  next  in  German,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  the 
Conference  was  being  held.  As  he  ar- 
gued eloquently  the  whole  house  rose  and 
gave  him  a  great  ovation.  The  president 
of  the  delegation  from  Denmark 
ascended  the  rostrum,  withdrew  the  in- 
vitation of  Denmark  in  favor  of  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  l>artholdt,and  the  Confer- 
(;nce  unanimouslv  voted  to  convene  this 
year  at  St.  Louis.  That  was  a  historic 
resolution.  It  was  the  preliminary  step 
to  what  took  place  on  Saturday  at  Wash- 
ington. If  Mr.  P>arthol(lt  had  not,  single 
handed,  brought  this  organization  to  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  the  United 
States   would   not  now   be   preparing  to 


convene  the  nations  in  a  second  General 
Assembly,  which  will  constitute  a  work- 
ing political  union,  to  include  Central  and 
South  America  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Having  secured  the  consent  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  to  come,  Mr. 
Bartholdt  went  direct  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  was  commended 
for  his  action,  and  the  President  called 
on  Congress  to  appropriate  $50,000  for 
entertainment  of  the  Union.  This  was 
done,  and  the  President  issued  the  official 
invitation  promised  by  Mr.  Bartholdt. 
Then  Mr.  Bartholdt  organized  in  the 
United  States  Congress  an  arbitration 
group,  composed  of  members  who  will 
enter  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
who  will  work  for  the  substitution  of 
judicial  proceedings  for  war. 

He  was  elected  President  of  this 
group  (now  about  100),  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Congress  to  receive  the 
delegates  from  abroad,  and  to  conduct 
their  tour  of  the  country  as  guests  of  the 
nation. 

Before  the  party  left  New  York  it  was 


Vr.ADIMIR    KFT'll'^R    VON    GNIBVVOSZ. 
President  of  the  AviKhlnn  dcloKatlon,  the  Cham 
l>erlain  to  the  Rroperor  of  Austria 
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IIONUKAliLE    rillLII*    STANHOPE. 
President  of  the  British  delegatloD 

my  privilege  to  give  out  for  Mr.  Bartholdt 
through  the  Hearst  Syndicate,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  J.  Mar  is  manager,  an  outUne 
of  this  Resokition  of  St.  Louis  which  the 
Conference  would  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider. The  metropolitan  papers  were 
asleep.  The  wakeful  papers  of  the  West 
and  South  as  usual  spread  this  interview 
broadcast. 

When  the  Conference  convened  at  St. 
Louis,  Mr.  I^artholdt  was  elected  Presi- 
dent. It  was  he  who  drafted,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  memorable  resolution 
unanimously  passed  at  the  session  over 
which  he  presided. 

In  that  session  were  all  sorts  of  men, 
representing  every  important  nation  of 
luirope  cxcej)t  Russia  and  Spain.  Russia 
has  no  Parliament,  and  as  only  members 
of  national  Parlianients  can  tie  members 
of  the  IiittT|);irIi;uikiitary  Union.  Russia 
ramiot  now  be  repre.sented  in  it. 

Wlicii  the  roll  was  called  at  the  open 
mg   session,    to   see    what    nations   were 
present,  response  was  beard   from  Aus 
tria,    lielgimn,    Denmark.    bVance,    (Irr 
many,    Crraf    Hritain.    Hungary,    Italy, 
the     Netherlands,      Norway.      Portugal 


Roumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

These  representatives  of  fifteen  na- 
tions included  among  their  number 
Noblemen  according  to  the  ancient  stand- 
ard of  inheritance,  Noblemen  according 
to  the  modern  standard  of  power  and 
character,  Lords  and  the  sons  of  Lords, 
Workingmen,  so-called,  and  Labor 
Unionists,  Socialists,  Economists,  Educa- 
tors, men  eminent  in  Art,  Science  and  all 
walks  of  life  as  well  as  in  politics.* 

Few  visionary,  impractical  or  incom- 
petent men  get  into  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  by  way  of  election  to  some 
national  Parliament.  The  dreamers  who 
can  win  in  elections  are  men  who  can 
make  realities  of  their  ideals. 

Convening  for  its  twelfth  annual  ses- 
sion in  the  heart  of  the  United  States, 
the  whole  world  being  assembled  outside 
the  Hall  of  Congresses  demonstrating 
how  indispensable  the  nations  are  to  each 
other's  well  being,  while  the  people  at 
home  were  groaning  under  the  cost  of 
past  wars  and  the  preparations  for  those 
that  are  expected  to  come,  this  body  was 
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called   upon    to   consider   the    following 
resolution : 

"  Whereas,  Enlightened  public  opinion  and 
the  spirit  of  modern  civilization  alike  demand 
that  differences  between  nations  should  be  ad- 
judicated and  settled  in  the  same  manner  as 
disputes  between  individuals  are  adjudicated — 
namely,  by  the  arbitrament  of  courts  in  ac- 
cordance with  recognized  principles  of  law ; 

"  The  Conference  requests  the  several  gov- 
ernments of  the  world  to  send  representatives 
to  an  international  conference,  to  be  held  at 
a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  considering : 

"  First,  the  questions  for  the  consideration 
of  which  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  future  conference  be 
called;  __ 

"  Second,  the  negotiation  of  arbitration 
treaties  between  the  nations  represented  at  the 
Conference  to  be  convened  ; 

■ "  Third,  the  advisability  of  establishing  an 
International  Congress  to  convene  periodically 
for  the  discussion  of  international  questions. 

"  And  this  Conference  respectfully  and  cor- 
dially requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  invite  all  the  nations  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  such  a  conference." 


MAlKilJlH    I>I    HAN    (illJLIANO. 

Prc«i(lpri(,   of   the    IfnIInn    flflegotlon,    ex  Cabinet 
MlnlHter   of   Italy 


GEORGES    COCHERY, 

President  of  the  French  delegation,  ex- Secretary 
of  the  French  Treasury 

Because  Mr.  Bartholdt  was  the  pre- 
siding officer  at  this  session,  the  privilege 
of  presenting  this  resolution  to  the  body 
fell  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Burton,  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress  from  Ohio. 

In  presenting  this  epoch-making  pro- 
posal to  the  Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Burton  declared  that  the 
movement  for  the  substitution  of  judicial 
proceedings  for  war  is  in  harmony  with 
the  trend  of  events  and  sure,  therefore, 
of  ultimate  success.  Holding  in  his  hand 
the  recent  treaty  between  Denmark  and 
I  folland,  by  which  those  nations  agree 
for  all  time,  to  refer  all  disputes  between 
them  to  arbitration,  Mr.  Burton  said  that 
is  the  ideal  treaty  of  arbitration  toward 
which  all  nations  are  tending,  even  tho 
all  may  not  now  be  prepared  to  take  so 
radical  a  step. 

After  pointing  out  tlie  need  of  a  Con- 
ference of  Nations  to  consider  and  dis- 
l)Ose  of  those  perplexing  questions  which 
were  raised  at  The  Hague,  and  for  con- 
sideration of  which  The  Hague  Con- 
ference expressed  the  wish  that  a  future 


DR.  HAUPTMANN.  President  of 
the  German  Delegation 


ERNST  BECKMAN.  President 
of  the  Swedish  Delegation. 


DR.  TYDEMAN,  President  of 
the  Delegation  from  the 
Netherlands 


I>K.  J(iA(>  I>F:  TAIVA,  the 
"  I'niMy  of  rortiigitl,  "  and 
Hol«)  Kt'itrtiMf iittttlv*^  of  I'liirii 
gal  lit  I  Im'  « 'oiifi-icnuf 
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conference  be  called,  Mr.  Burton  came  to 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Congress,  to  convene  periodically  for 
discussion  of  such  international  ques- 
tions as  current  events  make  paramount. 
He  said  these  questions  are  assuming  such 
great  importance  that  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  them  and  of  the  means  of 


COUNT  ALBERT  APPONYI, 

President  of  the  Hungarian  delegation  and  Privy 
Counsellor  of  Hungary 

securing  amity  among  nations  is  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  every  nation.  And  an 
International  Congress  in  which  every 
nation  has  representatives  is  the  only  way 
of  securing  such  a  discussion. 

After  the  applause  of  Mr.  Burton's 
very  able  presentation  of  this  resolution 
had  subsided,  there  was  a  considerable 
pause  before  any  delegate  addressed  him- 
self to  the  grave  questions  contained  in 
the  resolution.  Then  Count  Apponyi 
rose.  Tn  a  few  remarks  as  notable  for 
their  simplicity  as  their  power,  he  took 
exception  to  one  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Burton — namely,  that  all  consideration 
as  to  particular  nations  should  be  j)ut  out 
of  sight  and  only  the  general  welfare  of 
all  nations  be  kept  in  view.  He  said  he 
was  heartily  in   favor  of  ovrrvthing  else 


Mr.  Burton  had  said,  and  of  that  idea 
also  as  a  general  proposition.  But  that 
there  were  good  reasons  why  the  United 
States  should  be  specially  kept  in  mind 
in  the  movement  for  international  jus- 
tice, contemplated  in  this  resolution  ;  spe- 
cial reasons  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  one  to  call 
the  Conference  to  carry  on  the  work  be- 
gun at  The  Hague  Conference.  Because 
the  United  States  was  the  first  to  prove 
its  confidence  in  that  Court  as  a  needful 
and  useful  part  of  the  world's  political 
machinery  by  resorting  to  it  for  settle- 
ment of  the  long-standing  controversy 
with  its  neighbor,  Mexico;  and  because 
the  President,  to  his  own  personal  honor 
and  the  great  glory  of  this  nation,  had 
induced  the  nations  of  the  world  to  refer 
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JOHN   LUND. 
President    Norwegian    delegation,    Vice-President 
Nobel    Prize   (Commission,    ex-Presldent    Norwegian 
Parliament 

the  controversy  with  Venezuela  to  The 
Hague  Court,  even  after  hostilities  had 
actually  begun  ;  because,  also,  the  United 
States  is  the  great  representative  of 
Democracy  in  the  world,  and  Democracy 
is  peace,  being  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  having  no  greater 
interest    than    peace ;    and    because    this 
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resolution  calls  for  the  application  of  the  ference  contemplated  by  this  resolution 

fundamental  idea  of  Democracy  to  in-  can  accomplish  these  things,  our  Union 

ternational  affairs  by  the  constitution  of  will  indeed  have  initiated  the  movement 

a  Congress  of  the  Nations  in  which  every  for  proper  political  organization  of  the 

nation    shall    have    representatives,    for  whole  world. 

discussion  of  those  interests  which  are        Dr.  G.  B.  Clarke,  of  the  British  dele- 
common  to  all  nations.  gation,  suggested  the  withdrawal  of  See- 
When  Count  Apponyi  took  his  seat  it  tions  2  and  3,  not  because  he  was  op- 
was  evident  that  this  resolution  would  posed  to  them,  but  because  he  thought 
be  carried.    There  was  a  hush  in  the  Hall  the  settlement  of  the  questions  raised  at 
of  Congresses  such  as  comes  over  an  as-  The  Hague  was  all  the  conference  to  be 
sembly   when  on   the   verge  of  a  great  convened  would  find  time  to  accomplish, 
action.  and  the  other  two  works  could  be  under- 
Then  Dr.  Gobat,  of  Switzerland,  rose  taken  by  other  conferences.  He  said  The 
and  pointed  out  that  this  motion  was  the  Hague  Conference  had  adjourned  with- 
heart  of  all  their  plans,  because  it  led  on  out  acting  on  the  questions  because  there 
to   international  organization   similar  to  was  not  time  for  it. 
national  organization,  such  as  was  seen        His    suggestion,    however,    was   over- 
in  this  nation,  in  Switzerland,  in  all  the  come  by  a  few  words  from  the  Marquis 
nations    created    during    the    nineteenth  di  San  Giuliano,  of  Italy,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
century.     The   political   process   of   that  hope,    of    England,    both    of    whom    re- 
century    was    the    union    of    contiguous  marked    that    this    resolution    had    been 
States  so  as  to  form  one  body  with  many  carefully    considered    by    the    Executive 
members  fitly  joined  together.     The  dis-  Council,   and   been   still   further  consid- 
coverers    in    the    scientific    world    had  ered   by   a   sub-committee   composed   of 
learned   how   to  bring   these    Federated  Mr.  Burton,  of  the  United  States  dele- 
States  into  closer  touch  with  each  other  gation ;     M.     Houzeau    de    Lehaie.    of 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  than  the  Belgium,   and   Mr.    Stanhope,   of   Great 
constituent  States  were  when  they  were  Britain,  and  that   it  was  believed  to  be 
drawn  into  union  with  each  other  during  acceptable  in  substance  to  every  member 
the    nineteenth.      Therefore    it    is    not  of  the  conference.     They  both  empha- 
Utopian  to  say  that  similar  political  or-  sized  the  thought  that  if  this  were  true,  it 
ganizations,  on  a  larger  scale,  can  be  ere  should  be  adopted  unanimously  and  with- 
ated :  for  instance,  a  United  States  of  Eu-  out  amendment,  because  in  this  way  the 
rope,  or  a  United  Nations  of  the  World,  main  purpose  of  this  body  would  most 
As  a   Court   for  applying  principles  of  surely  be  effectuated, 
law  to  controversies  between  nations  is-        The     resolution     was     then     adopted 
sued  out  of  The  Hague  Conference,  so  a  unanimously    half   an    hour    after    noon 
Congress  or  Parliament  for  discovering  September   13th.    UK>4.     Thus  the   most 
those  principles  of  law  can  issue  out  of  important     and     far     reaching    political 
such  a  conference  as  is  contemplated  by  movement  ever  attempted    was  brought 
this  resolution,  thus  making  more  perfect  DUt  of  the  field  of  discussion  and   into 
the  international  organization  constituted  that   of   action.      This   ^       '-Mon    is   de 
by  the  treaty  of  The  Hague.  signed  to  bring  Central  nth  Amer 
Such  a  General  Conference  or  Con-  ica  into  the  defective  union  created  by 
gress    of    the    nations    would    begin    by  the  treaty  of  The   Hague,  and  to  takr 
meeting  j)erio(lically.    It  should  appoint  a  great  strides   forwanl  in  more  perfectly 
committee  of  its  members  to  be  continu-  constituting   this   union   of   nation*       ft 
ally  in  session,  in  order  to  see  to  the  ex-  is  analogous  to  those  crises  in  1  ! 
ecution  of  its  resolutions,  to  overlook  the  life     w!»en    nations   wer,             -► 
oh.servance  of  arbitration  treaties,  to  use  when  constitutional  pi< 
its  influence  to  cause  the  reference  to  ar-  imix^rtance  were  added  to  existing;  na 
bitration   of   such   controversies  as   may  tional  orgatii 
arise   which   were   not    foreseen   or   pro-  rectiv  a  part  .  .     ...    .......       ....^ 

vided  for  by  the  treaties,  etc.     If  the  con-  directly  the  |>eople  of  the  whole  . 

N«w  Yoaii  (iTv. 


The  Most  Interesting    Historical   Play 

in   Europe 


BY  E.  L  PRIME-STEVENSON 


IT  was  in  the  year  1631,  a  year  of  blood, 
storm  and  fire  for  Central  Europe,  as 
then  was  the  fate  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope also — the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  re- 
ligious and  military  issues  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  General  von  Tilly,  that 
bluff  type  of  soldierdom  in  his  day, 
smarting  froip  his  unexpected  defeat  by 


they  and  their  handful  of  Swedish  allies 
do  against  the  cannon  of  Tilly  and 
Ossa,  against  Pappenheim  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  along  with  an  army  of  near- 
ly twenty  thousand  professional  fighters  ? 
On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of  Octo- 
ber Rothenburg  capitulated. 

Perhaps   never   in   all   his   career   was 


View   of  Rothenburjr  Alonj;  the  City   Wall 


Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Breitenfcld,  came 
before  the  walls  of  Rothenburg-on-the- 
Tauber  to  aid  with  his  large  forces  and 
personal  presence  the  taking  of  that  mod- 
est yet  important  stronghold.  Rothen- 
burg had  been  attacked  already,  fiercely 
but  vainly,  by  Tilly's  Catholic  coadjutor, 
General  Ossa.  The  little  Bavarian  city 
was  not  only  exceptionally  fortified — as 
we  see  to-day — but  full  of  brave  and  war- 
cxperiencod    citizens.       Yet    what    could 


Tilly  more  enraged  and  revengeful  than 
through  this  experience.  A  tiny  town — a 
few  hundred  Protestant  burghers — need- 
ing a  fierce  siege  of  several  days  and  a 
considerable  loss  of  some  of  his  best 
troopers  to  bring  it  to  his  hands,  if  not  to 
his  theology !  Tilly  swore  to  hang  the 
wliole  Rothenburg  Town  Council  and  to 
turn  over  the  town  to  plunder.  His  entry 
up  the  broad  street  to  the  then  new  City 
llall,  wlicrc  the  keys  would  be  tendered 
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Aiuit^nt  Ti.wt'r  on  Wall,  Uotheuburg 


him,  was  amid  a  population  on  theirkiiees. 
Despairing  women  held  out  their  hands 
to  him ;  old  men  bowed,  imploring,  and 
children  wept.  Sitting  in  the  superb 
Town  Hall,  Tilly  received  the  subjection 
of  a  trembling  Council  and  the  keys,  and 
bade  the  whole  embassy  to  be  ready  in 
an  hour  for  death  as  heretics  and  rebels. 
The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  con- 
flenuied  threw  themselves  at  Tilly's  feet, 
invading  the  hall  [igainst  his  express  or- 
<ler.  He  ordered  them  away  The 
executioner  was  read),  when — so  runs 
the  tale  at  least,  and  woe  to  the  F^othen- 
burger  who  disbelieves  it !  -a  remarkable 
diversion  occurred.  In  a  sort  of  bitter 
jest,  Tilly — who  had  become  somewhat 
less  truculent  after  a  long  draught  of 
wine  from  a  huge  glass  loving-cup  that 
had  circulated  between  him  andhiNstaff 
declared  that  he  would  spare  ill  Kothen- 
biirg  if  one  of  the  rebelliouy;  I.utlierans 
before  him  would  show  himself  enough 
of  a  man  to  drink  out  at  one  draught 
the  tnrikard  that  towered  befor*'  him  on 
the  table.  The  i'\-lUirgermeistri ,  Tirorg 
Nusch,  wa.s  not  oidy  a  man  of  great  pirtv. 


but  also  uue  miglu\  ni  capabilities  with  a 
beaker — in  this  case  a  fortunate  combina- 
tion. He  stepped  forward.  He  made 
Tilly  repeat  the  promise.  He  prayed  a 
short  prayer  and  began  a  long  draught 
indeed,  for  the  *'  hummer  "  held  several 
(juarts  of  strong  wine.  He  drained 
the  tankard,  tendered  it  to  Tilly,  an- 
swereii  a  question — and  then  fainteil,  or, 
at  any  rate  (and  not  to  be  wondereil  at), 
he  retpiired  support,  as  well  as  receiveil 
phuulits  so  long  and  loud  that  Tilly  had 
no  alternative.  Tillv  kept  his  word.  The 
citizens  and  Kothenburg  came  off 
free.     .And  it  is  said  that  grim  v 

himself    took    part    in    divers    fe^ s. 

then  and  there  established  and  known  a^ 
*  The  (iracing  of   Kother  by   his 

better    hunu>r,    and    bv  ^nn'^trr 

\u>ch^     high — no,  rvlun- 

sivcness  and  pluck. 

Some  few  -^nl 

strt>ng  tendeiu  ,  .; .,  .  '*-'. 

bratmg    liH-al    events  bv   Kn-al   .  o 

portra  them  wa*  m  '\ 

now .  t  .   o   .1    .1  ,^ 
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a  simple  drama  as  an  addition  to  the  al- 
ready long,  long  established  anniversary 
procession  and  exercises  that  had  become 
a  "  feature"  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  attractive  old  cities  of  Bavaria.  The 
plan  was  carried  into  execution  with  im- 
mediate success.  It  has  now  become  a 
set  event  of  each  successive  Pfingst- 
montag  (Whit-Monday)  in  Rothen- 
burg.  From  all  parts  of  Central  Europe, 
and  from  much  remoter  ones,  guests 
come  to  it,  quite  taking  the  old  town  by 
a  storm  much  more  acceptable  than  that 
proposed  by  Tilly.  It  is  adding  not  a 
little  to  the  interest  of  a  place  overflow- 
ingly  interesting  to  the  traveler,  who 
needs  no  such  "  occasional  "  reason  for 
allurements. 

I  have  seen  this  performance  several 
times,  and,  after  a  long  and  pretty  ex- 
haustive acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of 
historical  plays,  Passion  plays,  hagio- 
graphic  plays,  legend  plays  and  all  man- 
ner of  other  plays,  between  one  side  of 
Europe  and  the  other,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  the  Rothenburg 
"  Tilly  in  Rothenburg  "  the  most  attract- 
ive, realistic,  dramatic  thing  of  the  son 
yet   offered   the   public.      Rothenburg   is 


well  worth  a  visit  without  it ;  the  me- 
dieval Germanic  aspects  of  Niirnberg,  or 
even  Dantzig,  are  far  less  coherent  and 
rich.  But  with  the  play  on,  no  traveler 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wiirzburg  should 
let  the  annual  spring  recurrence  of  the 
aflfair  pass  without  lending  his  ears  and 
eyes  thereto. 

For  the  interest  and  individuality  of 
this  Rothenburg  performance  roots  not 
in  the  fact  that  the  drama  itself  is  an 
exceptional  matter  in  having  a  stirring 
military  atmosphere,  nor  in  possessing  a 
specially  dignified  central  climax — which 
certainly  is  not  the  case  here,  inasmuch 
as  the  chief  episode  has  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  Bacchus  as  with  Mars — nor  that 
we  find  a  piece  of  unusual  merit  in  its 
construction  or  diction.  The  play  itself 
is  short — one  act — and  not  extraordi- 
nary, tho  it  is  a  well  written  matter  of 
an  hour  or  so.  No;  the  striking  quality 
of  the  Rothenburg  play  comes  from  the 
fact  that,  outside  of  the  actual  casting  of 
roles  and  their  delivery — for  the  most 
part  admirably  sustained — one  does  not 
quite  realize  where  reality  ends  and  stage 
begins;  where  we  are  busy  with  illusions 
and  where  we  have  before  our  eves — ves. 
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our  ears,  too — the  very  thing  itself !  This 
curious  outcome  is  to  be  better  under- 
stood from  the  following  instances : 

To  begin  with,  there  is  not  any  thea- 
ter. Or,  rather,  just  as  when  Tilly  at- 
tacked Rothenburg  in  1631  the  whole 
town,  inside  and  out,  was  the  theater  of 
action,  so  to-day  Rothenburg  itself  is 
n^ade  the  scene :  such   from  gate  to  the 


to  frighten  him  out  of  his  bed.  What 
means  this?  Why,  merely  that  to-day 
again  the  cannon  of  Tilly  are  thundering 
outside  the  walls,  and  that  the  citizens 
to-day  are  manning  them,  as  in  163 1,  for 
the  last  orders,  and  that  to-day,  as  in 
1 63 1,  are  they  replying  to  the  fire,  and 
soundingr  the  church  bells  amain   to  draw 


the  defenders 


together. 


Some  of  those 


Old  Clock  Tower,   Ancient   Houh^m,   Kothenburg 


table  at  which  the  stern  victor  sits,  when, 
striking  his  fist  on  it,  he  exclaims : 

"  So     soUt     Ihr     .Ml'     in     Eurt-m     Ilorhmuth 
sterben !  " 

And  just  .so,  instead  of  merely  a  few 
actors,  all  Rothenburg  is  more  or  less 
the  acting-i)ersoniul !  Uothenhnrg  itself 
is  a  mirac  If  of  prtstrvalioii  as  to  its  every 
aspect  and  detail  of  the  historic  days  in 
(|iU'stion.  When  the  piece  was  prepared 
its  authors  purposed  to  take  full  a<l van- 
tage of  the  fact.  So,  in  the  morning,  the 
jfuest  in  Rothenburg  is  roused  from  his 
peaceful  twentieth  century  alumberi  b\ 
a  r(»ar  and  •  iangnr  an<l  thundrr.  f^x\^\ 
by   W(>fii!  itiert  Hounds  that  are  enout^h 


cannon,  ami  many  of  those  Ik'IIs,  are  ihe 
same  cannon,  the  same  l)ells  that  were  so 
alarmistic  on  the  real  day  of  capitulation. 
and  the  iron  tong\ies  are  t  in  the 

same  towers,  almost  to  a  stv.uv ,  iiut  thev 
clangetl  in  in  1631.  You  Un^k  out  in  the 
street.  Have  you  not  got  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  truth?  For  yt>n 
der  are  men  in  arnior,  running;  to  the 
main  gate ;  women  in  the  dress  of  the 
bavarian  citi.  s  of  that  time,  ni 
their  various  ^-  ■■  •»' » '— '^  jn 
their  pn^per  li  i\% 

When  Tilly  makes  his  entrance  (a  |virt 
l»V  the  t          •               '  '           •*       ' 
<'f  the   i:  

huiters  ot  ih«  •    ihe  ; 
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that  revengeful  leader  and  his  noble  staff 
ride  into  Rothenburg  through  the  same 
gate  that  their  prototypes  passed.  Fol- 
lowed by  a  long  line  of  armed  and  dusty 
veterans,  they  proceed  by  the  same 
streets  to  the  same  square.  They  near 
the  same  stately  Rathhaus  whither 
Tilly  and  his  cohorts  directed  their  steps 
in  163 1.  At  the  entrance  the  present- 
day  Tilly,  Lorraine,  Count  von  Aid- 
ringer,  Pappenheim  and  the  rest  halt ; 
while  about  them,  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
are  kneeling  the  citizens,  just  where 
their  forefathers  knelt  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  What  is  more,  not  a 
few  of  the  actors  in  the  fictitious  scenes 
before  us,  as  the  play  develops,  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  they  assume  in  the  play. 
Not  only  that ;  they  are  wearing  clothing, 
ornaments,  weapons  which  belonged  to 
those  very  individuals.  No  wonder  that 
a  friend  of  mine  exclaimed,  "  Well,  if 
this  mixture  of  real  and  unreal  goes  much 
further  I  shall  go  to  bed  bewildered  out 
— with  a  sick  headache — or  get  under  the 
bed  with  a  fit,  for  fear  the  town  is  to  be 
burned  down  over  our  heads !  "  And, 
really,  only  by 'some  such  parallels  as 
might  occur  in  the  good  old  Italian  car- 
nival days,  when  it  seemed  as  if  a  whole 
town  became  mask,  and  unreal  life  the 
breath  of  the  hour,  can  one  find  even  a 
half  way  comparison.  Hardly  that ;  for 
between  a  carnival,  v/ith  jiggings  and 
gala-shows,  and  this  Rothenburg,  with 
the  bells  sounding  their  most  dismal,  and 
a  weeping  populace  begging  for  their 
lives  at  the  stirrup  of  a  bloodthirsty  in- 
vader, there's  not  a  strong  affinity. 

Rut  let  us   stand   within   what   is   the 
nearest  approach  to  the  formality  of  an 
inclosed  theater — the  spacious  old  Rath- 
haus.    Its  largest  hall  is  hung  with 
"...     old  banners. 

Of  old  achievements,   after  all   manners." 

r  have  known  what  it  is  to  bo  thrilled 
with  the  sudden  artifice  of  manv  a  stage- 
I)lay.  But  T  do  not  know  that  T  have 
ever  found  an  emotionnl  effect  in  drama 
so  vivid  as  comes  here.  when,  after  the 
sortie  of  the  last  possible  contingent  of 
the  city's  defenders,  after  the  coming  nnd 
going  of  messengers  before  the  pnle  and 
solemn  group  of  coimcillors  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  the 
fr.'unp  of  the  main  escort  of  Tilly,  Ossa, 


Pappenheim,  Lorraine  and  Adlinger  is 
heard  in  the  passage,  while  from  with- 
out the  cry  of  the  town  suddenly  is  lost 
in  a  direful  and  suspenseful  silence. 
Once  again,  the  mixture  of  truth  and 
artifice,  for  Tilly  and  his  company 
stride  up  the  same  stairs,  through  the 
same  vestibule,  into  the  same  hall,  to  the 
same  corner  of  it,  and  there  Tilly  sits 
himself  down  in  the  same  chair  and  puts 
his  hand  on  the  same  table  that  stood 
there  in  the  day  of  Rothenburg's  real 
humiliation  and  danger !  Tilly's  outburst 
of  wrath  follows,  to  which  even  Pappen- 
heim dissents  as  he  says  to  his  chief : 

"  Nay.  hang  them  not,  as  thieves  are  served ! 

Like  men 
Full  bravely  have  they  fought  it  out !    Instead 
Give  them  their  choice — a  bullet,  or  the  sword  ! " 

With  that  the  niece  of  the  Burgo- 
meister  Bezold  makes  her  desperate  and 
vain  plea.  And  to  this  follows  the  offer- 
ing of  the  huge  cup  of  wine  to  Tilly,  and 
his  encomium  as  it  has  passed  the  rounds : 

"  Respectable  indeed,  a  cup  like  that ! 
Lord  knows  it !     Why,  half-full,  as  now  it  is, 
Your  puny  Council  could  not  drain  it  out ! 
Drink    ye,    my    soldiers !      Gentlemen,    'twere 

shame 
Seven  generals  returned  it  with  a  drop !  " 

Thereupon  ensues  the  climax  of  the 
piece.  In  reply  to  Tilly's  challenge 
Georg  Nusch  raises  the  cup.  Nusch 
drinks — drinks — drinks  ! — while  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  audience  there  could  be 
no  stronger  atmosphere  of,  first,  incred- 
ulity, then  hope,  and,  finally,  acutest 
suspense.  Tottering  and  dull-eyed,  but 
knowing  well  what  he  is  about,  Nusch 
finally  sets  down  the  empty  beaker.  Tilly 
starts  up : 

"By  God  above!     The  man   has   drained   it — ■ 

all! 
What  is  thy  name?" 

And  the  ex-Burgomaster  answers 
without  a  hiccough  and  stedfast  enough 
to  be  able  to  hand  Tilly  the  empty  glass : 

"  My    name    is    Nusch !      ?Terc,    General,    take 

the  glass ! 
Rut  keep  your  word !  " 

To  which  Tilly,  with  a  stern  smile, 
bowing  his  head,  answers,  addressing  the 
group  of  reprieved  citizens : 

"  T  krrp  my  word!     Rr  free!     And,  too,  forget 
not 
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That  Tzerklas  Tilly  drank  your  wine  with  you, 
And  held  a  death-court  also  in  your  hall !  " 
— and,  with  that,  as  the  chorus  burst 
out  into  a  jubilant  song,  the  bells  of 
Rothenburg  ring  their  loudest,  and  the 
cheers  of  the  citizens  rise  from  the  street 
as  the  audience  files  out.  By  the  by. 
till  lately  the  original  cup,  which  Tilly 
found  so  "  respectable  "  in  capacity,  was 
used.  An  imitation  now  takes  its  place. 
The  other  is  carefully  preserved — a  sort 
of  "  Luck  of  Rothenburg." 

The  effect  of  the  whole  performance  is, 
as  I  have  said,  unique.  To  it  succeeds, 
however,  a  remarkable  triumphal-histor- 
ical procession  through  the  city  streets, 
when  everything  that  Rothenburg  can 
produce  of  the  miltary-antique  is  on  dis- 
play. A  general  festival  ends  the  day — a 
lively  picnic,  held  in  the  deep,  grassy 
moat  of  the  town,  from  which  no  cat  or 
dog,  to  say  nothing  of  men,  women  and 
children,  that  abides  in  Rothenburg  will- 
ingly stays  away,  the  participants  in  the 
play  and  procession  retaining  their  cos- 
tumes and  many  others  being  donned  by 
non-participants. 

Rothenburg  itself,  especially  in  the 
spring   or    autumn,    can    hardly    be    ap- 


proached as  a  setting  for  any  such  pic- 
turesque and  military  an  incident.  Dou- 
ble-walled and  moated,  with  many  of  the 
fifty  towers  that  shot  up  of  old  still 
standing — the  inexhaustible  variety  of 
its  patrician  or  less  aspiring  architecture, 
with  which  its  streets  overflow — the 
coulitless  sculptured  gables  and  facades, 
fair  old  fountains,  the  spiral  stairways 
and  carven  balconies — all  these  are  part 
of  the  daily  real  picture  of  its  past,  not 
merely  stuff  of  canvas  and  paint  of  a 
theater.  And  around  the  town  stretches 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  Bavarian  land- 
scapes. In  June  it  is  a  countryside  of 
the  richest  verdancy — shaded  expanses 
and  emerald  meadows,  where  the  night- 
ingale or  the  lark,  as  one  wills,  can  be 
chosen  by  the  nature-lover  and  bird-lov- 
er. The  landscape  over  which  Tilly  and 
his  forces  marched  to  the  town-wall  has 
probably  changed  little  in  the  course  of 
what  is,  after  all,  a  short  time  for  his- 
tory. The  march  of  decades  has  made 
Rothenburg  grayer,  while,  to  the  casual 
eye  not  yet  decrepit.  But  wars  for  creeds 
and  catechisms,  the  fierceness  of  relig- 
ious sectarian  passion,  the  sword  drawn 
that  souls  should  be  warned  and  saved — 
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'I'lie   Lower  Gate,   Kothenburs 


let  US  be  thankful  that  a  wider  and  saner 
idea  of  propagating  ideas  as  to  the  future 
world  of  one  sort  or  another  has  come, 
and  has  come  to  stay ;  and  that  while 
wars  never  will  surcease,  neither  Rothen- 
l)urg  nor  any  other  European  city  is  like- 
ly to  be  put  to  siege  by  an  army  corps  for 


the  sake  of  merely  its  religious  affilia- 
tions. Sieges  on  account  of  creeds  and 
dogmas  are  of  epochs  no  more,  and  no 
modern  conquerer  is  likely  to  propose  and 
to  exact  as  bibulous  and  frivolous  a  feat 
in  the  way  of  rescue  as  that  accomplished 
by  pious  and  capable  Georg  Nusch. 

ROTHENBURG,    BaVAKIA 
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Leaf  and    Root 

BY  THE  LATE  SAMUEL  WILLOUGHBY  DUFFIELD 


A  LEAF  fell  from  the  tree, 

And  the  wind  blew  it  along; 
It  was  so  like  to  me 

That  I  put  it  into  my  song. 

I  said     the  leaf  was  a  j)art 

Of  the  branch  and  the  bole  and  the  root; 
It  felt  the  pulse  of  a  heart — 

It  brushed  the  chtek  of  the  fruit. 


IJul  the  life  of  the  leaf  is  lost; 

It  falters  along  the  ground; 
lieaten  and  broken  and  tossed, 

No  refuge  nor  rest  is  found. 

Go  back  to  the  earth,  O  Leaf, 
Go  back  and  hide  in  the  sod. 

Thine  exile  is  but  brief; 

Go  back  to  the  root — to  God  ! 


' 


Politics   and   Pens   in    England 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


THE  political  reaction  in  this  country 
is  still  running  its  course.  How 
far  it  has  been  able  to  carry  the 
country  along  with  it  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  know  until  we  have  the  General  Elec- 
tion. The  General  Election  might,  in- 
deed, come  at  almost  any  time.  Some  of 
our  politicians  are  full  of  the  belief  that 
it  will  come  within  the  present  year,  but 
the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  put  it  off  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  give  a  better  chance  for 
the  intervention  of  some  great  political 
event  which  might  turn  the  public  atten- 
tion away  from  the  protection  policy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Our  system  of  Gen- 
eral Elections  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  conducted  on  a  very  haphazard 
and  irregular  sort  of  plan.  The  con- 
stitutional principle  is  that  a  General 
Election  must  take  place  once  at  least  in 
every  seven  years — that  is  to  say,  no 
Parliament  is  to  last  for  more  than  seven 
years  from  start  to  finish.  But,  then,  it 
is  a  settled  usage  in  our  Parliamentary 
practice  that  no  House  of  Commons 
shall  ever  be  allowed  to  keep  together 
for  the  seven  years,  and,  indeed,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  others  of  our  political 
leaders  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  no 
House  of  Commons  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  for  more  than  about  six  years  at  the 
farthest.  It  is,  however,  agreed  on  both 
sides  that  Parliament  may  be  dissolved 
at  any  moment  when  the  Sovereign  and 
the  Government  find  it  needful  or  de- 
sirable to  give  the  constituencies  a  chance 
of  electing  a  new  House  of  Commons. 

The  Conservative  Government,  there- 
fore, have  it  actually  in  their  power  either 
to  dissolve  Parliament  at  once  or  to  let 
it  run  its  course  for  some  sessions  to 
come,  seeing  that  tliis  present  Parlia- 
Muiit  only  came  into  existence  with  the 
opening  of  the  year  n;()i,  and  is,  there- 
fore, still  far  removed  from  the  period 
of  its  inevitable  dissolution.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  reaction  against  the  political 
prirH'ii)lri  of  the  present  a(lInirn^tration 
in  still  going  on  and  is  likelv  to  continue. 
Now   there  in   iMidonbtedlv    nnrh   .»    phe* 


nomenon  in  our  English  public  life  as 
a  season  of  reaction.  Some  political 
party  has  achieved  a  great  triumph,  ac- 
complished a  great  reform,  and  for  the 
time  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  the 
constituencies  are  carried  away  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  new  principle  and  the 
new  success.  But,  then,  after  a  few 
years  have  passed  away  it  sometimes 
happens  that  people  begin  to  grow  quite 
accustomed  to  the  new  state  of  things, 
get  rather  weary  of  the  enthusiasm  it 
has  awakened,  and  first  a  feeling  of  ex- 
haustion and  then  a  feeling  of  reaction 
will  begin  to  spread  abroad  and  some 
new  political  program  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  for  the  sake  of  its  mere  novelty. 
The  Conservative  administration  now  in 
office  undoubtedly  came  into  power  by 
the  force  of  that  reaction  which  had 
set  in  against  the  splendid  succession  of 
reforms  carried  through  by  such  states- 
men as  Gladstone.  Now,  in  return,  it 
feels  more  and  more  the  avenging  effects 
of  that  system  of  reaction  which  first 
made  it  and  now  threatens  to  unmake  it. 
In  addition  to  this  influence,  however, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Conservative  Gov- 
eriunent  is  sutYering  from  other  influ- 
ences of  a  very  damaging  kind  as  well 
as  that  of  mere  reaction.  The  coniplaint 
made  against  them  even  by  many  of  the 
stanchest  Conservatives  is  that  during 
recent  and  most  critical  seasons  of  po- 
litical movement  they  have  never  pro- 
claimed an\  ilefinite  i)olic>  of  their  own. 
but  have  now  seemed  to  favor  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  f  •  >  in  with 

the  Ihiionist  Free  .; Mr.  Cham- 
berlain withdrew  from  the  administra- 
tion because  he  sudilenly  found  out  that 
he  was  a  Protectionist.  wV  ' '  n  the 
other    hand,    sonie    of     the  anil 

strongest  Conservative  staleanten  who 
were     meinl>ers    of    the    ail'  »n 

when   it   came   •"'"  "ffice,  in Mr 

Michael    Ukk^  Sir    John    Gorti 

and  Mr.  Ritchie,  i  r>ke  because 

ihev  coidd  not  l»c  i  .        ..  i  v^. 

cause  the   Prnuf   N!  v^ 

ernntent  an  n  whole  could  not  make  up 
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their  minds  whether  they  were  for  or 
against  Protection.  The  reaction,  there- 
fore, now  is  against  Mr.  Balfour's  Gov- 
ernment, and  they  have  to  contend  as 
well  against  the  important  secession 
among  those  who  until  recently  were 
their  followers.  Almost  all  the  ''  bye- 
elections,"  as  they  are  called — elections, 
that  is  to  say,  caused  by  the  death  or  the 
retirement  of  a  member — have  told  dis- 
tinctly  and   effectively   in   favor   of   the 

Liberal  Party.    Un- 

der  these  conditions  P 
it  is  easy  enough  to 
understand  that  the 
Conservatives  in  of- 
fice might-  think  it 
well  to  hold  on  to 
office  just  as  long  as 
they  can  and  to  keep 
their  opponents  out 
of  power  in  the  vague 
hope  that  something 
may  turn  up  in  the 
meantime  to  dimin- 
ish the  chances  of  the 
Liberals  and  rally 
the  Conservative 
electors  into  a  co- 
hesive body  once 
again.  So  far  as  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  in 
concerned  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  has 
the  slightest  per- 
sonal desire  to  cling 
to  office,  and  1  feci 
sure  that  in  any 
postponement  of  the 

(ieneral  Election  which  may  take  place  he 
is  considering  much  more  the  inclinations 
of  his  party  than  any  interests  of  his  own. 
The  one  thing  which  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
judge,  is  that  unless  some  almost  mirac- 
ulous change  is  created  in  public  feeling 
the  General  Election  must  bring  about 
the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in 
English  politics  and  in  English  sporting 
life  has  just  passed  away  in  the  person 
of  the  Right  Hon.  James  Lowther,  or,  as 
he  was  habitually  and  familiarly  desig- 
nated in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
the  outer  public,  "  Jimmy  "  Lowther. 
Mr.  Lowther  was,  indeed,  the  type  of  a 
certain  British  order  which  is  soon  likely 


to  be  wholly  extinct.  Such  a  character 
as  his  might  have  found  an  appropriate 
place  in  one  of  Fielding's  novels  or  one 
of  Goldsmith's  comedies.  He  was  a  Tory 
of  the  Tories,  a  man  who  never  could 
have  changed  his  convictions  on  political 
subjects,  with  whom,  indeed,  convictions 
might  be  described  as  instincts.  No 
matter  what  changes  might  have  passed 
over  the  general  opinions  of  his  party  on 
this  or  that  important  subject,  Lowther 

remained  ever  a  firm 
and  fixed  Torv  of 
the  old  and  now 
almost  forgotten 
school.  He  contin- 
ued to  be  an  avowed 
and  unalterable  Pro- 
tectionist in  days 
when  there  was  no 
other  Protectionist 
in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  when 
Joseph  Chamberlain 
had  not  yet  ceased 
to  be  a  Radical  of 
the  most  Radical  or- 
der. Yet  there  was 
no  man  more  gen- 
erally popular  in 
the  House  than 
''  Jimmy  "  Lowther, 
even  among  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  to 
whose  movements 
and  whose  doctrines 
he  was  an  uncom- 
promising opponent. 
When  Disraeli 
created  him  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — a  posi- 
tion which  makes  its  occupant  the  real 
Governor  of  Ireland — the  appointment 
was  generally  regarded  as  a  sort  of  prac- 
tical joke  perpetrated  by  the  great  mas- 
ter of  sarcasm.  Lowther,  of  course, 
carried  out  in  his  Irish  administration 
the  severest  measures  of  coercion,  and 
yet  he  never  came  to  be  the  object  of 
personal  dislike,  even  among  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  Everybody  knew  that  in 
whatever  he  did  he  was  following  out 
his  own  sincere  convictions,  and  that  he 
never  sought  to  gain  any  personal  advan- 
tages by  his  course  of  official  action.  He 
was  a  gentleman,  and  he  had  a  bright, 
genial,  familiar  way  which  secured  him 
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a  welcome  even  among  his  most  extreme 
political  opponents.  In  the  world  of 
sport  he  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished figures  on  English  soil,  and,  in- 
deed, was  well  known  as  a  leader  and 
ruler  of  sport  in  every  country  where 
horse  races  are  run  and  where  the  win- 
ning post  is  looked  to  by  eager  eyes. 
Here,  again,  was  found  in  him  a  quality 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  In 
the  world  of  sport  he  conducted  himself 
on  the  most  absolutely  honorable  princi- 
ples ;  he  was  the  preiix  chevalier  of  the 
turf.  He  never,  I  believe,  made  a  bet 
but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  very  earlier 
part  of  his  sporting  career,  and  from  that 
time  forth  he  regarded  the  race  course 
merely  as  a  noble  field  for  the  promotion 
of  strength  and  skill  and  courage  among 
men  and  horses  alike  and  not  as  a  field 
for  the  making  of  money.  I  had  the 
honor  of  knowing  Mr.  Lowther  for  many 
years  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  our  extreme  and 
absolute  difference  of  opinion  on  almost 
all  political  subjects  never  interfered  with 
the  j.ieniality  of  our  personal  intercourse. 
It  might  almost  be  said  that  an  era  in 
England's  social  life  has  come  to  a  close 
with  the  death  of  "  Jimmy  "  Lowther. 

I'Vom  the  field  of  politics  I  pass  not 
unwillingh  to  the  field  of  letters.  We 
have  lately  had  some  remarkable  literary 
publications.  One  of  these  is  entitltMl 
"  The  Masters  of  i'jiglish  Literature," 
by  Stephen  (ivvynn.  a  volume  given  to 
the  world  by  Messrs.  Macmilla!i.  of  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  The  name  of 
Stej)hc'n  (ivv\nn  is.  [  tliink,  already  well 
known  to  American  readers  because  of 
the  j)art  he  has  taken  in  literars  works 
prepared  willi  a  view  ttj  the  popularizing 
of  iMiglish  hteraturc  among  all  classes 
in  the  I'liitecl  States.  His  new  volume 
is,  ill  fact,  a  series  of  essays  which  tell  in 
brief  the  whole  history  of  ICnglish  letters 
from  before  the  days  of  Chaucer  down  to 
the  close  of  the  \^ictorian  era.  Mr 
(iw\  nil's  deseriptioii  nf  eaih  liritish  .lu 
thor  is  accompanied  li\  the  inost  appro 
priate  selections  illustrating  the  author's 
purpose  ami  bis  si\le  \'«»w,  of  Ci^urse. 
it  would  Ix  a  comparatively  eanv  task 
for  an\  one  who  ^avi*  his  mind  to  such 
studies  tn  put  ill  form  a  concise  aiitl  iini 
.seculive  aieniiiii  c.f  all  the  ^^reat  l*.n^li>li 
schools  of  liiri.ihue  from  the  earliest 
days  down  to  ilir  piesent      Wvxv  indus 


try  and  patience  combined  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  books  under  review  could 
accomplish  such  a  task  in  form  quite 
good  enough  to  make  it  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  every  library.  But  ^Ir.  Gwynn's 
book  is  something  much  more  and  much 
better  than  any  mere  compilation  of  the 
kind  could  possibly  be.  He  is  a  genuine 
critic  and  a  critic  of  a  very  high  order. 
His  feelings  and  his  judgment  penetrate 
to  the  very  heart  of  every  subject  on 
which  he  discourses,  and  while  he  can 
glow  with  an  admirer's  fullest  enthusi- 
asm he  is  never  carried  away  into  the 
extravagance  of  adulation  and  never  al- 
lows his  mind  to  be  filled  with  the  idea  that 
the  author  whom  he  regards  as  great 
must  be  equally  great  in  everything.  The 
chapters  of  this  volume  make,  indeed,  the 
most  delightful  reading,  even  if  we  were 
to  regard  them  as  nothing  more  than  the 
means  of  passing  some  happy  hours  of 
indolence.  But  they  are,  in  fact,  critical 
studies  of  a  very  high  order,  studies 
which  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
our  days  of  rapid  reviewing.  The  ex- 
tracts are  always  appropriate  and  illus- 
trative, and  tho  each  is  necessarily  but 
short,  yet  it  is  always  completely  typical 
of  some  characteristic  mcKxl  or  fancy  in 
the  author.  The  attempt  to  give  us  a 
clear  exposition  and  illustration  of  Eng- 
lish literature  through  its  whole  course 
thus  far  might  seem,  indeeil.  a  verv  ven- 
turesome enterprise,  but  I  think  I  max 
say  with  confidence  that  allowing  for  the 
necessary  limitations  of  space  and  time 
it  has  in  Mr.  (iwynn's  hands  become  a 
complete  success.  It  may  interest  \\\\ 
Irish  readers  to  know  that  Mr.  ilwynn  is 
by  the  mother's  side  a  grands* >n  of  W'il 
liam  Snuth  O'Brien,  the  leader  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  of   1R4S 

**  Mn  Memory  of  Gladsiv»nc.    b>  UoM 
win  Smith,  a  volume  just   publishcil  ''^ 
lisher    Cnwin.    is    a    UH)k    which    a 
deserve.s  some  special  notice 
Sinitli.    who   now    lives    far   awvU     t 
I  nglish  iH>litical  lite,  at  *'  The  (iran. 
Toronto.  Canada,  was  at  v>ne  tin 
that  not  l«  ..  a  vn 

in    the    \\\U  >m  v  nial    and 
mrnts  of  England      I  U 
Lil>rral  in  his  opinions  i>n  iih>sc  oi   r 
i.jreat    p 
into  di-^ 

whi>  could  settle  d«»wn  i 
dient  mrm)>er  of  any  |K>Uiual  |>ati^       I 
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need  not,  however,  make  any  attempt  to 
describe  the  career  of  Goldwin  Smith 
for  the  benefit  of  my  American  readers, 
seeing  that  he  is  quite  as  well  known  in 
the  United  States  as  in  England,  and  was 
at  a  period  not  far  distant  Professor  of 
English  and  Constitutional  History  in 
the  Cornell  University.  Goldwin  Smith 
is  one  of  the  men  whose  memories  of 
Gladstone  would  most  naturally  arouse 
the  interest  of  Amrrican  as  well  as  of 
English  readers.  Goldwin  Smith  had  in 
him  always  a  certain  quality  of  intellec- 
tual antagonism  which  would  not  allow 
him  to  become  an  unqualified  hero-wor- 
shipper in  any  instance,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  important  questions  on  which 
he  could  not  accept  Gladstone's  leader- 
ship. But  there  were  many  subjects  on 
which    the    two   men   fullv  agreed,  and 


Goldwin  Smith  was  brought  during 
many  years  into  frequent  and  intimate 
association  with  Gladstone.  The  con- 
densed results  of  this  long  association 
are  given  in  this  small  volume  with  an 
insight  into  character,  an  appreciation  of 
great  and  noble  qualities,  and  what  I 
may  call  an  artistic  admiration  for  in- 
tellect, eloquence  and  sincerity,  which 
has  ever  been  one  of  Goldwin  Smith's 
especial  characteristics.  I  could  not  pro- 
fess to  agree  always  with  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  judgment  as  to  this  or  that 
quality  of  Gladstone's  intellect  or  as  to 
this  or  that  course  taken  by  him  in  po- 
litical life,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying  that  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gladstone  does 
honor  alike  to  the  man  who  ofifers  it  and 
the  man  to  whom  it  is  offered. 

LoNPON   England. 
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GRICULTURE     and     horticulture 
are    the    highest    employment    of 
human    beings ;    for    this    reason, 
that  they  place  us  in   line  with  creative 

effort,  or,  as  we  like  nowadays  to  say,         liefore  I  show  you  some  purposive  ef- 

evolution.      Evolution    is   the   lifting   of  forts  of  my  own  to  direct  evolution,  let 

lr>vv  forms  to  higher,  and  you  will  be  as-  me  show  you  some  points  where  nature 

t<junded  to  see  how  much  of  this  can  go  invites  us  to  put  forth  our  effort.    There 

on  on  your  farm.     In  the  Ijarnyard  it  is  is  not  a  pure  blooded  seed  in  existence, 

constantly    manifesting   itself   in   animal  Every  one  carries  a  mixed  blood — what 

hfe;  in  the  orchard  in  the  production  of  we  call   cross   of   two  or   more   parents, 

new  and  better  fruits ;  in  the  garden  in  Where  bees  are  kept  the  probability   is 

better  vegetables,  and  on  the  flower  lawn  that  there  are  many  crosses  in  the  same 

in  nobler  roses,  pinks  and  dahlias.     A  lit-  pod  of  seed.     The  tendency  is  to  express 

tie  careful  watching  will  show  that  forest  purely  animal  or  vegetal3le  propensities, 

trees  arc  all  the  time  readjusting  them-  Ninety-nine    apple    seeds    will    produce 

.selves  to  modern  life;  .some  of  them  de-  what   seems   to   us   to   be   retrogression, 

generating  and  some  oi  them  progress-  These  will  occupy  the  world  with  vigor, 

ing,  while  others  are  still  in  the  i)uzzle  as  if   man   is   not   present  to   eliniinate   the, 

U)  which  way  they  shall  move.    There  is  merely  physical  strength,  and  give  qual- 

not  a  tree,  a  per.son,  an  animal,  or  a  weed  ity  preference  to  fecundity.     Degenera-     , 

in  a  state  of  equilibrium,     iwcn  the  in-  tion,  as  we  see  it,  is  not  always  such  froni^,-;,, 

sects  that  are  our  worst  foes  a  few  years  the  standpoint  of  physical  nature.   It  does    ,, 

ago  were  harmless   residents   of   forests  not  always  mean  dropjiing  down  in  the 

or  steppes.  scale   of  existence,   and   going  out;   but 
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dropping  to  a  lower  level  of  effort,  where 
the  plant  or  the  animal  can  have  a  better 
chance   to   succeed   in   the   struggle    for 
existence.    That  is  just  what  is  going  on 
with  the  insects  and  the  plants  about  us, 
as  well  as  with  ourselves.     Snakes  once 
had  feet,  and  if  they  had  kept  them  they 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
rest  of  the  saurians.     They  took  to  their 
bellies,  and  have  competed  so  successfully 
as  to  make  a  decided  factor  in  the  world's 
life.      The  bedbug  was  once  a  winged 
insect   and    had    a   hard    time    of   it ;    it 
dropped  down  to  a  lower  level  of  exist- 
ence, aborted  its  wings,  adopted  new  hab- 
its, and  competes  altogether  too  success- 
fully.   Wild  apples,  wild  plums  and  wild 
pears  show  this  tendency  to  drop  down, 
or  to  drop  down  in  their  relation  to  civil- 
ization.    Left  in  a  wild  state  they  would 
])robably  succeed  better.      We   have   to 
select,  and  keep  on  selecting  and  reject- 
ing the  least  valuable,  from  our  stand- 
point ;  and  in  that  way  we  keep  the  fruits 
and  the  cereals  in  pace  with  us,  and  pro- 
gressing from  our  point  of  view.     Man 
attacks  all  forms  of  evolution,  and  insists 
that  whatever  he  desires  shall  conform 
its  development  to  his  own.     The  result 
of  this  work  is  that  our  gardens  and  our 
l)arnyards  are  civilized  to  higher  degrees 
of  physical  qualities  in  every  generation. 
We  have  vastly  better  fruit,  better  grapes, 
better  pears,  as  well  as  better  horses  and 
cows,   than   we  had  one   hundred   years 
ago.     The  end  of  this  work  will  be,  in 
the   animal    kingdom,    something   better 
than  fat  pork,  swift  horses  and  rich  milk- 
ing cows — we  shall  have  an  increase  of 
intelligence  as  well.     The  reign  of  peace 
and  good  will   will   take  in    our    whole 
realm   in   due   time.       In    the    vegetable 
world   the  end   will   be    usefulness    and 
l)eauty,  which  is  the  physical  expression 
of  moral  character.     In  other  words,  we 
are  all  moving  together  toward  an  intel- 
ligent world. 

One  need  not  see  all  these  things  when 
lie  first  begins  to  co-operate  with  nature, 
but  he   will   see  more  as  he  progresses. 
In  other  words,  to  create  things  recreates 
ourselves.     When  I  !)egan  my  work  in  or- 
chard and  garden  I  began  in  a  very  sim 
pie  way  and  wi(h  very  little  coiuprehrn 
sion  of  the  full   nature  of  the  problem 
( )\\r  of  M)v  first  attempts  was  to  improve 

tlir    gladiolus.       This    wis    im.lii  f  ik .  i.     iit 


the   sixties,   when   this   flower   was  just 
stepping  out  from  its  simplicity  into  the 
gorgeousness  of  multiplied  varieties.     1 
succeeded  in  securing  some  very  choice 
seedlings,  but  I  learned  more  lessons  than 
I  obtained  direct  results.     One  law  was 
very  interesting,  and  that  was  that  the 
simpler  and  coarser  crosses  blossomed  in 
two  years  from  seed,  while  the  more  com- 
plicated and  beautiful  did  not  come  to 
florescence  until  four,  or  even  five,  years. 
In  my  vegetable  garden  I  had  growing 
six  sorts  of  beans.    The  white  wax  bean 
had  just  come  into  general  use,  but  it  was 
rusting  badly.     This  wakened  an  ambi- 
tion to  produce,  by  careful  crossing  and 
selection,  new  varieties  of    even    better 
quality,  and  rust-proof.     Up  to  the  pres- 
ent  time    I   have   developed   over   three 
hundred  crosses,  most  of  them  of  little 
importance.      The    least    valuable    were 
promptly  thrown  away,  while  the  better 
were  experimented  with  for  a  few  years 
until  their  limitations   were  determined. 
Each  one  of  them  showed  that  the  mixed 
parentage  was  ready  to  develop,  on  either 
side,   into  what  we  call   **  sports."       In 
other  words,  one  has  in  all  this  work  not 
only  to  originate  new  sorts,  but  to  settle 
those   varieties    into   stability    which    he 
wishes  to  keep.    The  lima  bean  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  conservative  and  refused 
to  marry  with  common  beans.    However, 
after  a  while  I  secured  lima  crosses,  with 
some    very    superb    results.      The    most 
striking  success   was  that  of  modifying 
the  old  horticultural  or  cranberry  bean 
This  bean,  originally  a  striped  bean  with 
a  striped  p<>l.  I  have  now  with  a  strijvd 
pod  and  white  bean,  and  a  striped  I>ean 
and  white  pod ;  both  pod  and  bean  white, 
and   with   this  pure  white  color  a   s>  '   ' 
pod.    That  is,  mainly  by  selection.  I  hwiw 
secured  such  changes  as  I  desired  in  a 
standard  bean,  making  it  more  availa'  ' 
for  the  tat)le  and  richer  in         '♦.       [he 
beauty  of  these  l)eans.  as  i  mg  on 

the  |K)les,  is  unequaled.  Of  all  mv  cri\sses 
the  fine.st  is  one  l"  '  the  ht>rtiouUural 

and  the  lima.  11..-  .-  vcrv  stolid.  \\\t\\ 
ptul  anil  bean  both  white,  and  st^  rich  that 
the  \\cnU  look  oilv  on  the  jH>les.  Wr  were 
able  to  ,'       •        '     '  -  '       •    -- 

and  thi « 

to  the  poil.  All  these  were  ultinutrU 
thrown   :\\\  '     t'      ,  i         .    .      .^ 

market      ''         .;. .,:  ;•, ... 
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inches  long,  a  straight  pod,  pure  white,  or  with  fruit  the  size  of  Fay.    There  was  no 

brilHantly  colored,   and   quite  round  or  gain  at  all  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  or  in 

solid.  its  quality — this   was   simply  up  to  the 

An  accidental  cross  of  Blount's  Prolific  highest  notch  of  past  achievement ;  but 

corn  with  a  variety  of  sweet  corn  started  the  bush  was  one-third  larger  than  Fay 

me  on  a  series  of  experiments  that  in  time  or  Versailles,  and  capable  of  carrying  an 

became  very  interesting.     Among  these  enormous  crop.    This  variety  I  placed  in 

crosses  I  obtained  varieties  of  exceeding  the  hands  of  a  nurseryman,  to  be  ulti- 

sweetness,  while  the  ears  stood  as  high  niately  given  to  the  public.     I  have  had 

as  my  head,  and  two  to  a  stalk.    Finding  the  same  good  fortune  in  gooseberries, 

among  these  a  reversion  that  carried  the  securing  a  beautiful  crimson  that  ripens 

ears  to  the  top  of  the  stalk,  I  concluded  to  about  the  first  of  July,  and  another  berry 

bias  my  experiments  in  that  direction —  of  excellent  quality  that  ripens  about  the 

at  least  to  see  what  would  come  of  it.  middle  of  September.    These  two  berries 

You  are  aw^are  that  nature  moved  her  prolong  the  gooseberry  season  by  at  least 

seed  in  the  case  of  corn    down  from  the  a  month. 

flowers,  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  I  imagine  that  most  farmers  will 
to  the  le^f  joints,  where  the  heavy  ears  be  likely  to  turn  their  attentions  to 
could  be  easily  supported.  These  shrewd  the  improvement  of  cereals  or  vegetables, 
movements  on  the  part  of  nature  are  ex-  and  many  are  at  present  making  decided 
tremely  interesting,  but  there  is  always  a  improvements  along  these  lines.  Think 
slight  tendency  to  reversion.  In  this  case  of  the  immense  strides  since  Mr.  Good- 
I  took  the  reverted  seed,  and  in  the  course  rich  sent  out  the  Garnet  Chili,  the  Cuzco, 
of  two  or  three  years  obtained  a  variety  and  Calico  potatoes,  followed  soon  after 
of  corn  standing  about  four  feet  high,  by  Mr.  Brezee's  Early  Rose.  I  find  fre- 
and  nearly  every  ear  at  the  top  of  the  quently  among  my  neighbors  seedlings 
stalk.  These  ears  came  in  clusters,  and,  that  ought  to  be  preserved  and  dis- 
of  course,  bent  the  stalks  over  to  the  tributed.  Many  of  our  very  best  fruits 
ground.  I  next  began  to  plant  the  very  are  such  chance  seedlings,  preserved  by 
smallest  kernels  of  the  very  smallest  ears,  some  .nan  capable  of  appreciating  their 
In  about  four  years'  time  I  had  obtained  value.  Meanwhile  we  are  losing  hun- 
a  grain  standing  not  more  than  two  feet  dreds  of  other  choice  fruits,  simply  be- 
high  and  very  closely  resembling  in  its  cause  they  are  never  brought  to  the  at- 
stalk  a  coarse  grass.  The  grains  of  seed  tention  of  the  public.  I  do  not  recom- 
did  not  differ  largely  from  the  oat  or  mend  that  an  ordinary  farmer  undertake 
wheat  in  size.  I  showed  this  result  to  cross  breeding  of  apples  and  pears,  sim- 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  of  the  Entomological  ply  because  it  takes  so  long  to  determine 
Bureau  at  Washington.  Unfortunately,  results.  It  also  takes  more  space  for 
the  mice  got  at  my  seed  and  ate  every  testing  new  trees  than  can  be  afforded, 
kernel.  We  shall  have  to  leave  this  sort  of  work 

All   this   while   experiments   crowded,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  such  specialists  as 

and  the  most  interesting  only  could  be  Mr.    Burbank,    of   California,    and    Mr. 

Ijursued.     I  have  preserved  the  most  se-  Munson,    of    Texas.       Almost    equally 

Icct  varieties  of  my  beans,  but  in  one  way  valuable  are  such  enterprising  firms  as 

or  another  have  lost  nearly  everything  that  of  Stark  Brothers,  which  stand  ready 

of  value  in  corn.     Evolution  with  seed-  to  take  up  any  fine  achievement  and  make 

hngs  in  general  is  a  very  simple  matter,  it  pecuniarily  profital)lc.     Mr.   Fay  real- 

I  believe  that  every  farmer  would  find  it  ized  over  $20,000  for  his  new   currant, 

profitable,    from    an    intellectual    stand-  the  Fay ;  and  this  mainly  because  he  had 

point,  and  for  the  influence  upon  his  boys  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  Mr.  Joscelyn 

and  girls,  if  he  would  enter  upon  more  a    nurseryman    capable    of    appreciating 

or  less  of  experimental  work.     Among  what  he  had  accomplished.    Mr.  Burbank 

my  currant  seedlings,  selecting  only  the  has  hundreds  of  acres  devoted  entirely  to 

seed   of   the   best  Versailles   and   White  this  business   of  guiding  evolution.     In 

Grape,  I  found  one,  a  few  years  ago,  that  one  year  he  had  in  growth  ten  thousand 

stood  seven   feet  high,   admirably   stout  hybrid   lilies.     Every  year  he  sends  out 

and   well    formed    in   limb   growth,   and  more  or   less   new   phuns,   new   peaches. 
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new  apricots,  new  vegetables  and  new 
floral  wonders.  His  farm  is  a  vast  lab- 
oratory, ont  of  which  are  turned  results 
quite  as  important  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind  as  those  which  come  from  the 
laboratory  of  Mr.  Edison. 

What  is  to  be  the  final  result  of  all 
this  human  co-operation  with  nature,  and 
this  oversight  of  brains,  who  can  tell? 
Within  the  memory  of  those  now  living 
the  Concord  and  Delaware  grape  began 
a  new  era  of  vine  growing,  and  the  Bart- 
lett  and  Sheldon  pears  led  the  way  into 
orchards  where  the  number  of  varieties 
became  simply  bewildering.  I  have  now 
growing  a  large  number  of  grape  seed- 
lings, among  which  there  appear  so  many 
of  excellent  quality  that  I  am  tempted  to 
plant  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  my  acre- 
age. We  shall  surely  be  able  to  widen 
the  grape  season  two  months,  as  we  al- 
ready have  that  of  the  plum.  We  are 
determined  to  have  a  good  American 
raisin  grape.  We  want  a  thornless  black- 
berry, absolutely  hardy  and  as  rich  in 
(juality  as  Eldorado.  Why  not?  The 
blackberry  no  longer  needs  protective 
barbs  any  more  than  its  cousin  the  rasp- 
berry. Then  in  all  directions  we  want 
berries  and  fruits  with  fewer  seeds.  In 
wild  nature  this  productiveness  and 
power  to  reproduce  was  the  one  essential 
point ;  under  man's  guidance  and  care  it 
becomes  the  least  important.  The  straw- 
berry is  big  enough,  and  sweet  enough, 
and  prolific  enough  ;  but  the  ideal  straw- 
berry must  have  all  good  [xjints  in  one, 
and  it  must  have  roots  that  defy  drought. 
The  ideal  gooseberry  is  very  nearly  here. 
I'he  ideal  currant  will  be  as  big  as  the 
gooseberry  and  the  bushes  will  stand 
eight  or  nine  feet  high.  All  the  time  the 
joy  of  it  is  that  perfection  can  never  be 
f|uite  reched,  but  improvemt-nt  always- - 
exactly  as  it  is  with  human  character  and 
human  society. 

We  do  not  e\|)fct  every  good  product 
of  our  ctTorts  to  become  famous  or  even 
generally  useful.  The  prime  end  of  our 
work  is  to  interest  and  imf)rove  ourselves. 
It  lifts  agriculture  from  tlie  level  of 
<lru(lgery  and  inspires  everyday  toil  with 
interest  aful  pleasure.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  delight  with  which  we  con 
template  the  af)proaching  fruitage  of 
mrme  new  plant.  My  grapevine  and 
seedling  plnmn  give  me  a  few  new 
to  wah  li,  to  te.st,  and  to  enjoy  each  y«.u 


Then  comes  in  the  new  fellowship — the 
associated  interest  of  those  who  exchange 
notes  and  then  swap  plants.  I  receive 
the  achievements  in  grapes  and  mulber- 
ries of  such  men  as  Munson,  of  Texas ; 
in  strawberries  of  Crawford,  of  Ohio, 
and  Thompson,  of  X'irginia;  of  E.  Y. 
Teas,  of  Indiana,  in  hybrid  catalpas  and 
other  choice  trees ;  of  Stark  Bros.,  of 
Missouri,  in  new  pears  and  apples — and 
so  there  grows  up  a  co-operative  com- 
munity, and  we  touch  hands  across  the 
continent.  The  time  will  come  when  this 
family  will  take  in  every  farmer  of  the 
United  States  and  every  owner  of  an 
acre  of  land. 

I  have  confined  myself  mostly  to  achieve- 
ments in  horticulture,  but  thev  are  just 
as  great  in  general  agriculture.  Our  va- 
rieties of  wheat  have  been  multiplied  by 
hybrids  or  cross-breds,  and  selection  has 
carried  us  very  far  ahead  of  the  varieties 
cultivated  fifty  years  ago.  The  same  is 
true  of  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  oats,  and 
barley.  Just  now  more  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  selection  oi  seeds  than  to 
the  originating  new  varieties.  Professor 
Holden,  of  Iowa,  has  proved  that  by 
planting  only  sorted  seeds,  and  four  ker- 
nels to  a  hill,  the  average  corn  yield  can 
be  raised  to  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  extra  culture  will  bring  it  up  to 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  A  new 
grain,  which  has  been  called  corn  wheat, 
has  been  developed  in  the  Northwest,  and 
will  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farm- 
ers' wealth.  Conceive  the  results  of  a  new 
wheat  that  would  average  fortv  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  would  revolutionize  the 
civilized  world.  Apf>les  and  native  plums 
have  been  developeil  and  selected  with  a 
widening  of  the  great  fruit  belt  by  nianv 
miles  to  the  north,  and  this  work  ■  \» 

^upplemented  by  such  !\ien  as  P- 
lUuld,  r)f  Iowa,  and  tnbbs,  of  Mi 
who  ransack   luiroj>e  and  Asia  tor  va- 
rieties able  to  endure  more  frigid  condi- 
tions. 

The  field  is  o|>en  for  woman  as  well  as 
for  man.    There  is  uo  reason  whv  r'  \ 

should  not  be  interested  in  applietl  -.v  m 
as  well  as  the  boys.      Mv   l>ed  i^f  cr^  - 
bred  phloxes  is  a  marvel,  and  it    i>     i 
\\t»rk    in   the  ^       .  ..    . 

w»»man   can    i 
(  I  iou^ly  to  her  housework.     I  kit 
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suits  in  the  way  of  new  varieties  of 
tomatoes  and  potatoes.  Even  if  no 
marked  progress  is  made,  the  work  is  so 
interesting  as  to  afford  relaxation  and 
recuperation,  while  it  is  inspired  with  in- 
tellectual stimulus.  Such  work  on  a  farm 
constitutes  a  school  of  every  day  life. 
Boys  and  girls  trained  to  apply  their 
studies  in  the  field  get  very  deeply  in 
love  with  the  country.  Working  the  soil 
becomes  applied  chemistry ;  planting  corn 
and  beans  with  judgment  is  applied  bot- 
any, and  entomology  is  nothing  more  nor 


less  than  fighting  codling  moths  and  po- 
tato bugs.  Our  homes  become  colleges 
and  our  fields  are  laboratories.  Ancient 
knowledge  is  subordinated  to  modern. 
Bread-winning  is  not  the  only  end  of 
work;  we  are  also  working  for  the  good 
of  the  world.  All  knowledge  is  at  once 
applied,  and  the  application  unlocks 
stores  of  wisdom  of  a  practically  useful 
sort.  Such  study  never  unsettles  the 
brain  nor  disturbs  the  nerves.  The  man 
with  the  hoe  becomes  the  man  with  the 
microscope. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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BY  PROF,  W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DUBOIS 

Author  of  ''The  Souls  of  Black  Folks."  Etc. 


1  BELIEVE  in  God  who  made  of  one 
blood  all  races  that  dwell  on  earth. 
I  believe  that  all  men,  black  and  brown 
and  white,  are  brothers,  varying,  through 
Time  and  Opportunity,  in  form  and  gift 
and  feature,  but  differing  in  no  essential 
l)articular,  and  alike  in  soul  and  in  the 
jKjssibility  of  infinite  development. 

Especially  do  I  believe  in  the  Negro 
Race ;  in  the  beautv  of  its  genius,  the 
sweetness  of  its  soul,  and  its  strength  in 
that  meekness  which  shall  yet  inherit  this 
turbulent  earth. 

I  believe  in  ])ride  of  race  and  lineage 
and  self;  in  pride  of  self  so  deep  as  to 
scorn  injustice  to  other  selves ;  in  pride  of 
lineage  so  great  as  to  despise  no  man's 
father;  in  pride  of  race  so  chivalrous  as 
neither  to  offer  bastardy  to  the  weak  nor 
beg  wedlock  of  the  strong,  knowing  that 
men  may  be  brothers  in  Christ,  even  tho 
they  be  not  brothers-in-law. 

I  believe  in  Service — humble  reverent 
service,  from  the  blackening  of  boots  to 
tlie  whitening  of  souls ;  for  Work  is 
Ifeaven,  Idleness  Hell,  and  Wage  is  the 
"Well  done!"  of  tlie  Master  who  sum- 
niDnecl  all  them  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
larien,  making  no  flistincli(jn  between  the 
black  sweating  cotton-hands  of  Georgia 
atifl  thf  I'irsl  I^^aniilies  of  Virginia,  since 
all  flistinctioii  not  based  on  (](U'(\  is  devil 
isli  and  not  divine. 

(   believe  in  the  Devil  niifl   his  angels, 
wlin  wantonly  work  to  narrow  tlu!  oppor- 
tunity of  struggling  human   beings,   es 
pecially  if  they  be  black;  who  spit  in  the 


faces  of  the  fallen,  strike  them  that  can- 
not strike  again,  believe  the  worst  and 
work  to  prove  it,  hating  the  image  which 
their  Maker  stamped  on  a  brother's  soul. 

I  believe  in  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  be- 
lieve that  War  is  Murder.  I  believe  that 
armies  and  navies  are  at  bottom  the 
tinsel  and  braggadocio  of  oppression  and 
wrong ;  and  I  believe  that  the  wicked  con- 
quest of  weaker  and  darker  nations  by 
nations  whiter  and  stronger  but  fore- 
shadows the  death  of  that  strength. 

I  believe  in  Liberty  for  all  men  ;  the 
space  to  stretch  their  arms  and  their 
souls ;  the  right  to  breathe  and  the  right 
to  vote,  the  freedom  to  choose  their 
friends,  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  ride  on 
the  railroads,  uncursed  by  color;  think- 
jng,  dreaming,  working  as  they  will  in  a 
kingdom  of  God  and  love. 

1  believe  in  the  training  of  children 
black  even  as  white;  the  leading  out  of 
little  souls  into  the  green  pastures  and 
beside  the  still  waters,  not  for  pelf  or 
peace,  but  for  Life  lit  by  some  large 
vision  of  beauty  and  goodness  and  truth  ; 
lest  we  forget,  and  tlie  sons  of  the  fath- 
ers, like  Msau,  for  mere  meat  barter  their 
birthright  in  a  nn'ghty  nation. 

hinally.  I  believe  in  Patience — patience 
with  the  weakness  of  the  Weak  and  the 
strength  of  the  Strong,  the  prejudice  of 
the  Ignorant  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
P)lind;  patience  with  the  tardy  triumph 
of  Joy  and  the  mad  chastening  of  Sor- 
row— patience  with  God. 

AlLANTA    UnIVICKSIIV,    AtLANTA,    Cm  a. 


A   Clearing  House   of  the  Sciences 


BY    EDWIN    E.    SLOSSON 


"  There  is  not  much  boldness  in  predicting 
that  the  historian  of  the  distant  future,  in 
tracing  the  growth  and  co-operation  and  the 
tendencies  to  a  federation  of  human  effort, 
which  are  one  of  the  strongest  transformative 
influences  now  affecting  mankind,  will  record 
this  congress  in  which  we  have  met  together 
as  a  significant  point  in  this  portentous  stage 
of  man's  progress  toward  his  own  known  des- 
tiny."— Prof.  J.  B.  Bury,  of  .Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. 

^^rjEACE    hath    her    victories"    but 
I        less    renowned    than    those    of 


gether  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.  In  this 
peaceful  concourse  sectional  hatreds  were 
forgotten,  and  upon  the  same  platform 
could  be  seen  scientists  from  Russia  and 
Japan,  France  and  Germany,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis. 

The  arts,  however,  are  not  so  un- 
prejudiced as  the  sciences,  and  the 
Garde  Republicaine  band  introduced  a 
discord  into  the  harmony  of  the  Congress 
by  refusing  to  play  "  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein "    when    Germanv    was    in    turn 


war.   Consequently  the  audience  toasted  at  the  banquet  given  to  the  mem- 

which  assembled  in  Festival  Hall  at  the  hers  at  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 

opening   exercises    of    the    International  First  of  our   distinguished   guests   to 

Congress   of   Arts   and   Sciences   at    St.  street    us    was  Sir  William  Ramsay,  of 

Louis    was    very    small    compared    with  Tniversity    Colleoe.    London.     However 
that    which    simul- 


taneously w  i  t  - 
nessed  Cronje  and 
Viljoen  fight  over 
their  Sotith  Af- 
rican campaigns 
not  far  away,  and 
the  thunders  of 
their  artillery  fre- 
quently drowned 
the  voices  of  the 
peaceful  scholars 
and  shook  down 
the  plastering  on 
their  somewhat  in- 
sufficiently protect- 
ed heads.  But  the 
echoes  of  war  died 
away,  more  quickly 
doubtless  than  the 
echoes  of  t  h  f 
words  of  friendly 
greeting  whicli 
were  being  ex 
(*hang('(I  by  t  h  e 
r('j)reseiitatives  of 
the  civilized  na 
tions  of  the  earth 

It  was  an  object 
lesson  ill  world 
comitv  to  srr  how 
rfir  grratcjit  nirn 
of  diffrrriif  races 
vvrrr    working'    to 
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>nal  rongrv«» 


*  Hid  pttuiugrttitlt*  llluafratlttg  tbia  trttrU  ««r« 
(nkfii   tiy    JmsI*  T«rho«   HmU.   Mi     l.nuU 


it  may  be  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the 
average  American 
in  the  Mississippi 
valley  has  a  certain 
feeling  of  resent- 
ment and  contempt 
for  a  titleil  Eng- 
lishman, alleviateil 
by  sympathy  for 
those  who  are 
born  such.  B  u  t 
the  genial  wav  in 
which  he  took  his 
right  hand  fn>in 
his  pocket  and  laid 
it  palm  upwanl 
up<>n  the  tlesk  a** 
tho  to  shake  hands 
with  all  those 
w  horn  he  a  tl  - 
«lr»*s^f«l.  *'  not  as 
lers.  hut  rel- 

at    Mghl    ' 
hninf)ti«>us    of    ptk- 


title.     it 
in    the 


of  it    hr 

hat  lUUtuui;  of  thr 
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THE    SECTION    OF    COSMICAL    PHYSICS 
From  left  to  right:  Abbott  L.  Rotch,  Blue  Hill  Observatory:  Svantc  Arrhenius.  Stockholm  ;    Francis 
I'].    Nipher,    Washington    University;       II.  H.  (^'layton,  Blue  Hill  Observatou' :  L.  A.  Bauer.  Washirgtoii. 
l).    C. 


inertness  characteristic  of  the  elements 
he  has  introduced  to  the  world.  His  tall, 
j^aiint  figure,  careworn  face  and  pleasant 
smile  hecame  one  of  the  most  familiar  in 
the  halls  of  the  Congress. 

M.  Gaston  Darboux,  the  Perpetual 
Secretary  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, presented  the  greetings  of  France, 
hut  altho  he  stood  under  the  Bourbon 
lily  flag  of  the  Exposition  and  in  the  city 
of  the  patron  saint  of  his  country,  was 
not  as  well  understood  as  the  two  Ger- 
man s[)C'akcrs  who  succeeded  him,  Prof. 
Willulm  Waldcycr.  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  Prof.  Theodore  Escherich,  of 
the  University  of  Vienna.  The  audience 
followefl  these  addresses  sufficiently  at 
least  to  smile  at  the  rr)mpliments  anrl  lo 
laugh  at  the  jokes. 

Dr.  Oscar   P>acklund.   Director  of  the 
f'ulkowa  Observatory,  was  received  with 
great  applause  as  he  presented  in  excel 
lent  English  the  comi)linients  of  Russia. 
Signor  Aftilio  Pninialti,  the  Tinlian  an 


thority  on  constitutional  law,  also  began 
in  English,  but  shifted  to  a  higher  gear 
as  he  struck  into  his  native  tongue. 

The  veteran  astronomer  of  America, 
Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  as  President  of 
the  Congress,  then  returned  these  inter- 
national compliments  and  thus  an- 
nounced the  i)urpose  of  the  assemblage: 

"  The  problem  before  the  organizers  of  this 
congress  was  to  bring  the  sciences  together,  and 
seek  for  the  unity  which  we  believe  underlies 
their  infinite  diversity.  Tlic  assembling  of  such 
a  body  as  now  fills  this  hail  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible in  any  preceding  generation,  and  is  made 
possible  now  only  through  the  agency  of  sci- 
ence itself.  It  diflfers  from  all  preceding  inter- 
national meetings  by  the  universality  of  its 
scope,  which  aims  to  include  the  whole  of 
knowledge.  It  is  also  unique  in  that  none  but 
loaders  have  been  sought  out  as  members.  It 
is  unique  in  that  so  many  lands  have  delegated 
their  choicest  intellects  to  carry  on  its  work. 
They  come  from  the  country  to  which  our 
republic  is  indebted  for  a  third  of  its  territory, 
including  the  ground  on  which  we  stand;  from 
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the  land  which  has  taught  us  that  the  most 
scholarly  devotion  to  the  languages  and  learn- 
ing of  the  cloistered  past  is  compatible  with 
leadership  in  the  practical  application  of  mod- 
ern science  to  the  arts  of  life:  from  the  island 
whose  language  and  literature  have  found  a 
new  field  and  a  vigorous  growth  in  this  region; 
from  the  last  seat  of  the  holy  Roman  Empire ; 
from  the  country  which,  boasting  of  the  only 
monarch  that  ever  made  an  astronomical  ob- 
servation at  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  has 
enthroned  science  in  one  of  the  highest  places 
in  its  government ;  from  the  peninsula  so 
learned  that  w^e  have  invited  one  of  its  scholars 
to  come  here  and  teach  us  our  own  language ; 
from  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  Leonardo, 
Galileo,  Torricelli.  Columbus,  Volta — what  an 
array  of  immortal  names  I — from  the  little  re- 
jublic  of  glorious  history  which,  breeding  men 
rugged  as  its  eternal  snow-peaks,  has  yet  been 
the*  seat  of  scientific  investigation  since  the 
day  of  the  Bernoullis;  from  the  land  whose 
heroic  dwellers  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
ocean  itself  to  protect  it  against  invaders,  and 
which  now  makes  us  marvel  at  the  amount  of 
erudition  compressed  within  its  little  area; 
from    tie    nation    of    fa  thest    Ea-t,    which.    b\ 


half  a  century  of  unequaled  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life,  has  made  an  important  contribution  to 
evolutionary  science  through  demonstrating 
the  falsity  of  the  theory  that  the  most  ancient 
races  are  doomed  to  be  left  in  the  rear  of  the 
advancing  age — in  a  word,  from  every  great 
center  of  intellectual  activity  on  the  globe  I 
see  before  me  eminent  representatives  of  that 
world-advance  which  we  have  come  to  cele- 
brate." 

The  Congress  was  a  success  in  bring- 
ing great  thinkers  together  physically, 
but  it  is  not  so  obvious  that  its  other  ob- 
ject— that  is,  of  bringing  them  together 
mentally — was  so  successfully  attained. 
As  President  Harper,  who  has  a  genius 
for  handling  figures  eloquently,  stated  it. 
the  organizers  issued  130  invitations  to 
distinguished  foreign  scholars,  117  ac- 
cepted and  96  were  there  in  person.  This 
certainly  gave  the  educated  public  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the 
men  whose  work  they  are  studying,  but 
otherwise  the  Congress  did  not  differ  so 
much  from  ft)rmer  scientific  meetings  as 
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was  to  be  expected  from  its  elaborate  and 
unique  plan.  Professor  Mtinsterberg's 
hierarchy  of  all  knowledge,  so  warmly 
advocated  and  so  hotly  criticised,  seemed 
to  become  in  practice  no  more  than  a 
more  or  less  convenient  scheme  for 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  various 
meetings.  Each  man  attended  the  sec- 
tions in  which  he  was  specially  and  pro- 
fessionally concerned  and  cheerfully  ig- 
nored all  the  others,  as  usual.  Ihcre  was 
very  little  straying.  The  philologian 
talked  to  philologians  and  the  electrician 
to  electricians.  In  each  of  the  128  sec- 
tions one  address  was  to  be  on  the  rela- 
tion of  that  particular  branch  of  science 
to  other  branches,  but  in  most  cases  the 
speaker,  after  making  a  few  condescend- 
ingly complimentary  remarks  about 
other  divisions  of  human  knowledge, 
[jlungcd  enthusiastically  and  deeply  into 
the  exposition  of  his  own  special  contri- 
bution to  pending  oroblems. 

Sr>nie  oi  thfjse  to  wlu^m  was  assigned 
tl.e  subject  r^f  the  unification  of  the  sci- 
enrrs  rbd  discuss  this  topic,  but  it  was 


evident  that  they  thought  that  the  desired 
"  unity  "  was  to  be  attained  by  imperial- 
istic methods.  Each  science  showed  a 
willingness  to  unify  knowledge  by  an- 
nexing all  contiguous  territory,  but  with- 
out any  promises  of  future  independence 
to  the  intellectual  domains  thus  benevo- 
lently ~  assimilated.  According  to  Pro- 
fesor  Royce,  whose  duty  it  was  to  put 
the  metaphysical  capstone  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  accumulated  knowledge,  the 
twentieth  century  is  an  age  of  unification. 
P>ut,  if  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  twentieth 
century  is  mostly  still  in  the  future. 

The  organizers  of  the  Congress  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  obtaining  scientists, 
but  they  found  few  philosophers.  For 
tliis,  however,  they  cannot  be  blamed. 
The  construction  of  the  temple  of  wis- 
dom evidently  must  go  on  under  condi- 
tions which  put  a  stop  to  that  former 
attempt  to  scale  the  heavens,  the  Tower 
nf  P)al)el,  and  the  work  on  different  parts 
of  the  edifice  be  done,  as  hitherto,  ])y  men 
who  flo  not  understand  each  other's  lau- 
guage.    The  authorities  who  arrange  the 
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next  Congress  for  the  unification  of  the 
sciences  should  make  the  stipulation  that 
the  chemists  must  attend  the  lectures,  on 
comparative  religions,  and  the  **  criminal 
group  "  those  on  cosmical  physics,  and  so 
forth.  This  might  result  in  some  bene- 
ficial cross-fertilization  of  the  sciences. 

The  practical  arrangements  for  the 
Congress  were  very  poor.  The  halls  used 
were  scattered  over  the  grounds,  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  extent,  and  located  in  in- 
convenient situations,  hard  to  find  even 
for  the  English  speaking  members. 
Groups  of  perplexed  philosophers  be- 
sieged with  questions  the  Jefferson 
Guards,  who  manifested  a  contempt  for 
learned  men  quite  incongruous  with  the 
name  they  bore  on  their  caps.  Many  of 
the  halls  were  so  noisy  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  hear  what  was  said.  Machin- 
ery, sham  battles,  bands,  cars  and  the 
tramp  of  feet  were  hard  to  talk  against. 
Most  annoying  of  all  are  the  little  loco- 
motives and  trains  that  run  all  about  the 
grounds  under  your  feet. 

The  failure  to  give  publicity  to  the  an- 
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sixteenth  of  the  addresses ;  not  enough 
to  give  him  any  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  general  currents  of  thought.  There 
was  no  Ferris  wheel  by  which  one  could 
get  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Congress,  as 
he  could  of  the  Exposition  grounds.  To 
determine  the  conflict  or  concordance  of 
the  ideas  presented  we  must  wait  for  the 
publication  of  the  volumes  containing  the 
addresses,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  delayed  for  a  year  or  two,  as  is  apt  to 


ul  greatest  intellectual  activity,  can,  how- 
ever, be  distinguished  now  even  by  the 
casual  and  fragmentary  observations  of 
an  individual.  For  example,  in  physical 
science  interest  centers  about  the  new 
electrical  theories.  Physicists  have 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  electron  like  a 
new  key  and  are  trying  to  open  with  it 
all  the  old  locks.  Professor  Langevin,  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  stated  that  rather 
than  attempt  to  explain  ether  by  matter 


THE   SPEAKP]RS  ON  GERMANIC  LITERATURE 
August  Sauer,  Prague ;  Kuno  F'rancke,   Harvard ;  J.  Minor,  Vienna  ;  D.  K.  .lessen,  Bryn  Mawr 


be  the  case.  The  chief  value  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress,  apart  from  the 
actual  information  contained,  will  be  in 
the  opportunity  it  will  give  for  the  com- 
parative study  of  contemporary  intel- 
lectual movements.  It  will  be  like  a 
weather  map  of  the  country  compiled 
from  observations  of  widely  separated  in- 
dividuals, showing  centers  of  high  and 
low  pressure,  ancl  the  movements  of 
storm  centers,  and  enabling  us  to  prog- 
nosticate with  some  assurance  the  condi- 
tions of  the  future. 

Sonip  few  such  storm  renters,  or  areas 


it  would  be  better  to  reverse  the  process 
and  explain  matter  by  ether.  By  electrons 
he  explains  not  only  magnetic,  electrical 
and  light  phenomena,  but  also  the  more 
ordinary  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
inertia.  He  considers  Newton's  laws  of 
dynamics  as  special  cases  of  the  motions 
of  the  electrons,  which  make  up  all  mat- 
ter, revolving  like  solar  systems  inside 
the  atom.  Electricity  itself  is  granular 
and  composed  of  atoms.  Professor 
Nichols,  of  Cornell,  is  tired  of  answering 
witli  a  puzzled  smile  the  question,  "  What 
is  rlrctricity  ?  "  and  so  proposes  to  drop 
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I':MILE   i'UAKD, 

I'ari.s  Sorbonne    ( Al};*^l»i'a  ) 

the  word  altogether,  except  when  detined 
as  the  science  which  treats  of  electrical 
phenomena.  Electrical  energy  is  as  clear 
and  simple  a  conception  as  heat,  and  for 
its  quantity  factor  no  other  word  is 
needed  than  charge.  We  cannot  now 
deny  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation 
of  the  elements  ur  even  of  the  change  oi 
niass.  ''  The  law  of  the  conservation  of 
matter  is  far  more  likely  to  be  violated 
than  the  law  of  the  conservation  of 
energy." 

Professor  Rutherford,  the  brilliant 
young  physicist  from  Montreal,  traced 
the  decomposition  (jf  radium  through 
seven  ditYerent  forms,  whose  life  varies 
from  lo.ocx)  years  to  three  minutes 
I  klium  was  only  one  of  the  prtwlucts. 
perha|)s  the  alpha  particles  expelled  from 
the  atom  of  ra(hum.  Uranium  is  proba- 
bly the  parent  <»f  radium  It  is  |)ossible 
to  determine  the  age  of  r«Kks  by  the 
amoimt  of  helium  in  them  In  tlie  case 
of  one  mineral  the  age  as  determined  by 
this  mrtlmd  i^  lo.ooo.ooo  vears. 


The  electron  theory  has  given  a  new 
interest  to  the  study  of  the  sun,  and  one 
of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  Congress 
was  the  organization  of  an  international 
association  for  united  effort  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  solar  problems.  Prof. 
Svante  Arrhenius,  of  Stockholm,  one  of 
the  few  foreign  scientists  who  spoke  ex- 
temporaneously in  English,  explained 
much  of  the  meteorology  of  the  earth  as 
due  to  the  expulsion  of  the  electrons  from 
the  sun.  These  may  act  as  condensation 
nuclei  for  the  drops  of  water  in  the 
clouds,  which  thus  acquire  a  high  nega- 
tive electrical  charge.  The  theory  also 
accounts  for  the  coincidence  of  the 
eleven  year  periods  of  maximum  sun 
spots  with  auroras  and  barometric  varia- 
tions upon  the  earth.  According  to  Dr. 
A.  L.  Rotch,  the  man  who  flies  kites  on 
Blue  Hill,  it  will  be  possible  by  the  study 
of  solar  physics  to  foretell  the  weather 
for  years  in  advance. 

In  biology  the  greatest  interest  cen- 
tered about  the  new  the<^ri.'<;  nt  the  m.^le 
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of  evolution,  which  lay  more  stress  on 
sudden  and  climacteric  changes  than  the 
slow  accretion  of  imperceptible  variations 
considered  by  Darwin  the  most  important 
factor.  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Amsterdam,  presented  in  good 
English  his  mutation  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  Prof.  C.  O.  Whitman,  of  Chi- 
cago, followed,  giving  chiefly  the  results 
of  his  own  work  on  the  variation  of 
pigeons.     Prof.  C.  E.  Davenport,  now  in 


equally  sensational  experiments,  and  in 
this  case  he  did  not  disappoint  the  con- 
fidence the  public  thus  have  in  him.  He 
said  that  biologists  were  already  suffi- 
ciently advanced  in  their  science  to  be 
able  to  control  by  chemical  means  the 
sex  of  newly  formed  cells,  to  determine 
whether  the  newly  generated  body  shall 
be  male  or  female.  His  colleagues  in 
biology  have  to  watch  Professor  Loeb 
lest  he   should   steal  their  science  away 
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charge  of  the  largest  plant  in  tlie  world 
for  experimental  evolution,  emphasized 
the  statistical  side  of  the  study.  I'ro- 
fessor  ('oulter,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, rejoiced  in  the  triunii)h  of  experi- 
mental morphology,  which  has  ])Ut  the 
j)roblem  of  the  origin  of  s])ecies  upon  an 
experimental  basis.  Ihv  ability  we  ]V)w 
possess  to  vary,  and  to  varv  promptly 
and  widely,  means  the  creation  of  new 
species  tmder  certain  conditions.  1^-of. 
facrjues  T/)eb  is  always  looked  to  for 
sensational    announcements,    backed    bv 


from  them  and  turn  it  over  to  the  chem- 
ists and  physicists. 

The  ))rol)lems  of  the  faniilv  w^re  dis- 
cussed by  many  speakers.  Prof.  bVlix 
.Adk'r,  of  C'olnnibia  I'niversity,  could 
find  in  history  no  ground  for  the  belief 
that  the  nionoganiic  family,  measured  hx 
the  test  of  survival,  outranks  the  l)ol\'g- 
amous  famil\ .  'The  family  of  the  j)resent 
day  is  passing  thiongli  a  slate  of  transi- 
tion. The  researches  of  scientists  ac- 
(juaint  ns  with  types  of  domesticit)  of 
wliich    we   had    no   previous  knowledge. 
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Professor  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  thought  that  the 
growing  independence  of  women  will 
benefit  the  institution  of  marriage,  for 
in  the  past  many  women  were  forced 
to  marry  for  a  home.  Prof.  George  H. 
Howard  held  that  at  the  present  time 
marriage  depended  more  on  the  family 
than  the  family  on  m^^rriage.  The  home 
is  becoming  merely  a  place  in  which  to 
cat  and  sleep. 

Imperialism     and     concomitant     race 


of  choice.  The  only  way  to  escape  being 
crushed  by  the  car  of  Juggernaut  of  i  perial- 
ism  is  to  get  into  it.  Japan,  now  engaged  in 
a  death  struggle,  is  the  sole  guardian  of  the 
natural  civilization  of  Asia." 

Prof.  W.  A.  Dunning,  of  Columbia 
University,  showed  that  every  nation  at 
a  certain  stage  of  growth  developed  the 
same  tendencies  toward  imperialism. 
'*  Whatever  may  be  the  theory  held  by 
ihe  individual,  it  is  evident,"  said  Prof. 
Abbott    D.   Lowell,   of   Harvard.    "  that 
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problems  occupied  tlu-  attention  of  many 
sections.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
(•oiitributir>ns  to  tlu*  discussion  was  made 
in  the  section  «levote«l  to  Mo<lern  Paint- 
ing, by  a  Japanese,  Okakura  Kurozi, 
who  calls  himself  a  conservative.  He 
wears  the  kinnnio  instead  of  our  cos 
lume,  and  believes  in  [ioldin|i(  as  far  as 
possible  to  native  ideals  in  art  and  social 
forms.  Hut,  in  reply  to  the  criticism 
that  japan  had  been  tof)  hastv  in  assuni 
\n^  the  forms  of  other  natic^ns.  he  said 

"  Rniiriiibri    that   thr   wholesale  adaption  of 
wrttrrn  itvili/iition  wa«  not  mlirrly  a  niatlrr 


the  race  problem  will  hang  heavih  ulk>ii 
civilization  of  the  twentieth  century.  * 
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the  nation.  You  are  no  doubt  debarring  him 
from  one  of  his  privileges  as  a  citizen,  but  he 
has  other  privileges  which  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen does  not  possess,  and  his  special  powers 
carry  with  them  special  disabilities.  The  chief 
danger  which  seems  to  threaten  political  life 
in  our  times  is  the  growing  power  of  wealth 
and  the  tendency  to  abuse  public  authority  and 
public  office  for  the  sake  of  private  gain." 

Chancellor  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  however, 
found  this  same  money  power  in  one 
respect  a  beneficent  influence : 

"  It  is  among  the  philanthropist's  most  grati- 
fying notes  that  this  incredibly  strong  force  is 
at  every  crisis  of  strained  relations  between 
nations  on  the  side^of  peace.  As  a  preservative 
of  peace  the  money  power  deserves  rank  along- 
side The  Hague  tribunal." 

In  the  discussion  of  religions,  theolog- 
ically, practically  and  historically,  there 
was  a  noticeable  absence  of  the  animosity 
and  high  temper  which  used  to  be 
thought    inevitable    on    such    occasions. 


Statements  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  followed  by  heresy 
trials  were  received  with  applause.  Prof. 
Adolf  Harnack,  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  usually  succeeds  in  arousing 
odium  theologicum  wherever  he  goes,  but 
his  witty  and  eloquent  address  excited 
no  manifest  disapproval.  Prof.  Otto 
Pfleiderer  rejoice^  in  the  contributions 
which  modern  psychology  were  making 
toward  the  explanation  of  such  religious 
phenomena  as  conversion  and  mystical 
states. 

"  The  historical  comparison  of  religions  takes 
us  from  an  absolute  dogmatic  positivism  to 
a  relative  evolutionary  manner  of  study,  plac- 
ing all  religions,  without  exception,  under  the 
laws  of  time  progression  and  under  the  causal 
connection  of  the  law  of  time  and  effect.  The 
value  of  the  Christian  religion  can  never  suffer 
in  the  view  of  a  reasonable  man  when  it  is  not 
accepted  in  blind  faith,  but  as  a  result  of  dis- 
criminating comparison." 
New  York  City. 
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In   the   Golden   Light 

BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


If  you  keep  the  flowers,  I  will  keep  the  sun, 
So  that  in  the  gloaming,  when  the  night  is 
near. 
We  can  sit  together,  with  our  work  all  done, — 
Tho  the  winds  be  moaning,  we  shall  have  no 
fear. 

1  will  keep  the  sun  Love,  in  my  soul  for  you. 
You  will  have  the  flowers,  and  your  happy 
voice 
Shall  change  them  all  to  music,— I  shall  hear 
the  dew 
On  the  lilies  saying,  "Again,  O  heart,  rejoice." 


Will  you  be  the  garden? — honeysuckle,  rose 
Of  our  happy  youth  time  shall  fragrant  make 
your  speech  ! — 
Will  you  be  the  orchard?  where  bended  trees 
inclose 
Nests  of  birds  a-singing  o'  the  apple  and  the 
peach  ! 

I  shall  have  the  diamond  of  fair  memories 
Filled  with  years  of  sunlight  that  can  never 
die, 
Till   beyond    the   rainbow   our   clear  eyes   can 
see, — 
We  shall  go  together, — happy,  you  and  T. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Another  Southern  Novel 

Some  years  ago  Will  Harben  intro- 
duced a  new  character  in  Southern  fic- 
tion. And,  after  the  long  procession  of 
hero-aristocrats,  who  have  become  the 
romantic  "  hard  stock  "  of  novelists  in 
that  section,  Abner  Daniel  came  as  a  sort 
of  literary  godsend.  The  type  is  native, 
and  not  extinct,  as  is  largely  the  case  with 
the  more  pretentious  military  heroes. 
And  we  are  glad  to  welcome  him  again 
in  Harben 's  new  story.* 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  North  Georgia 
and  there  is  nothing  startling  or  original 


WILL     N.     llAiaUON. 
Author    of    "  Th«    (it'orgiaris  "    (  Hhimhm-'.s) 

about  the  plot.  lUit,  f(jr  that  matter, 
tJR-re  is  not  much  which  is  startling  in  the 
even  tenor  of  real  life,  at  least  not  as 
much  as  the  blood  curdling  novelist  often 
|)reten(ls, — and  Harben  is  a  gentle  realist 
who  wanders  into  a  country  neightu^r- 
houd  with  tile  air  of  a  man  who  had  been 
born  there,  and  writes  out  his  story  as  it 
comes  to  pass  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
people  about  him.  He  gives  the  delight- 
ful im|)ression  of  having  detecte<l  his 
characters  thinking  apart  from  himself. 
And  that  is  the  cliarm  of  it.  Their  re 
lltrctions  are  as  near  and  kin  to  the  situa 
tions  as  roses  and  cotton  blooms  arc  to 
<  leorgia  soil. 

This  marmer  of  telling  his  story  inter 
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feres,  of  course,  with  its  literary  sym- 
metry, so  that  it  is  no  more  like  a  framed 
and  varnished  work  of  art  than  a  paint- 
ing is  like  the  life  scene  which  suggested 
it.  Thus,  if  Abner  Daniel  goes  '"  to 
town,"  Harben  hurriedly  ends  the  chap- 
ter in  which  Eric  Vaugh  is  boring*  the 
reader  with  his  love  affairs,  and  follows 
after  to  report  what  Abner  thought  by 
the  way  and  said  to  his  friends  about  the 
courthouse  concerning  the  moral  and 
political  questions  of  the  day.  He  even 
tips  after  him  into  the  church,  where  it 
develops  that  Abner  is  a  mild  "  free 
thinker."  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class 
slvly  under  the  very  dripping  of  the  sanc- 
tuary : 

"After  all,  have  you  uns  ever  thought  that  the 
chief  difference  betwixt  an  orthodox  man  an' 
a  free  thinker  is   simply  that  the   free  thinker 
has  imagination  an'   t'other  don't  know   what 
sech  a  thing  is?     Now   fer  be  it  from  me  to 
underrate  the  sacred  book  o'  books ;  but,  boys, 
grand   as   it   is,   parts  of   it  at   least   was   writ 
hy    men    who   didn't   have    much    imagination 
I    grant   you    St.    John    had   enough    when    he 
was    writin'    about    what   he   seed   on     " 
land   when   the    very   sky   was    full   o 
sticks    an'     rantin'    bull    yearlin's.      He    seed 
one   red  dragon   wipe  all  the  stars  out  o'   tiic 
heavens  an'  pilch  'em  in  a  pile  on  the  earth : 
but   right   thar,   ef   I    may   be   allowed   to   call 
the    most    imaginative    writer    among    the    an 
cients  to  taw.  I'm  goin*  to  say  that  St.  John's 
imagination  wasn't 
age     A  man  with  :      ^ 

lime  ud  actually  turn  St.  John  mside  out.  In- 
>tiatl  o*  ..        ,L        .         ^j.  jjj^  universe 

».i)uUI   h«  '0«  on  a   ho5>  > 

tail  in  August,  he  says  the  entire  globe  we 
ri-side  on  don't  amount  to  a  gram  •■  '     " 

the  shores  o'  sotne  big  %t^rs  rhat 
the  business !  " 

!Uit    it   is   ii  'k    i.- 

of  Abner's  cha:  withi-  , 

tions.  He  is  not  only  a  higher  critic,  a 
political  ee  >i  and  a  »i>cial  iiu»sct>t ; 

he   is   a   pb.i  •-.'i-licr  oi    hiv"  •••     "^'"'^ 

This    revpiire'*   a   sense  of   1 

wise  man  who  deals  nierely  with  i! 

and  ab  ' 

It.  but  ii.    --. ,  :.- 

life  of  a  man  without  a  > 

There  it  soniethini:  so  ai« 
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shapen  about  existence  after  it  has  been 
rent  and  twisted  by  the  aspirations  and 
frailties  of  a  human  being,  and  Abner 
Daniel  knows  exactly  how  to  poke  a  long 
finger  kindly  at  the  crooked  places,  with 
a  comment  that  is  illuminating  and  amus- 
ing, because  he  so  perfectly  fits  the  de- 
formity wath  his  droll  use  of  terms. 

It  is  sometimes  remarked  in  the  North 
and  East  that  the  South  is  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  humor,  and  this  may  be  true, 
taking  that  section  as  a  whole.  But 
Georgia  is  an  exception.  The  tempera- 
ment of  the  native  Georgian,  whether  he 
is  found  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  hustings 
(and  the  difference  there  between  these 
two  oratorical  latitudes  is  less  than  else- 
where), or  in  the  literary  world,  is  so 
sensitized  that  it  flowers  into  humor  and 
pathos  as  naturally  as  the  soil  produces 
cotton  and  cockle  burrs.  During  the 
present  generation  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  the  State  alone  have  given  us 
writers  who,  besides  other  gifts,  are  pre- 
eminently known  as  humorists.  They  are 
A.  P.  Longstreet,  W.  T.  Thompson,  J. 
J.  Hooper.  Francis  O.  Ticknor,  Richard 
^Malcolm  Johnston,  Harry  Sillwell  Ed- 
wards, Frank  Stanton,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  and  Will  Harben. 

Municipal    Ownership     as     De- 
veloped in  England 

There  is  no  preface  to  Major  Dar- 
win's study  of  the  Advantages  and  Dis- 
advantages r)f  Municipal  Trade.*  It  is 
certainly  a  lack ;  and  the  lack  is  felt  by 
the  reader.  He  is  soon  conscious  of  it ; 
because  here  and  there  Major  Darwin 
makes  suggestions  and  explanations 
which  would  have  been  better  stated  in 
a  preface ;  and,  moreover,  the  reader 
must  proceed  as  far  as  page  436,  in  a 
volume  of  464  pages,  before  he  has  a 
clear  statement  of  where  the  author 
stands  on  the  question — not  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  United  States,  but  as 
it  has  been  variously  and  peculiarly  de- 
veloped in  Tuigland  and  Scotland.  Up 
to  this  point — tliat  is,  up  to  jiage  436-- 
Hic  reader,  in  spite  of  all  the  delicate 
balancing    of    the    arguments    for    and 

•  .Mf'NK.ii'Ar,  Thakk.  The.  AdvanlaucH  and  Din 
fidrantaf/cH  UcHulUnf/  from  the  HuhHlitulion  of 
/U],rrH(nta(h «'  ftodUft  for  Privair,  rroprUttorn  in 
the  Afanof/cmrvt  of  InduHtrlal  lJndrrtnkln<iH  Itn 
Major  /.e.onard  Darwin.  New  York  :  K.  I'.  Diitloii 
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against  municipal  trade,  has  had  a  feel- 
ing that  Major  Darwin  has  but  little 
sympathy  with  many  phases  of  mu- 
nicipal development  in  England.  The 
English  municipalities  have  invested 
£24,000,000  on  gas  undertakings.  Major 
Darwin  would  prefer  to  see  these,  as  well 
as  electric  lighting  and  power  plants  and 
street  car  systems,  in  the  hands  of  limited 
liability  companies — corporations,  as  they 
are  called  in  this  country — and  were  it 
possible  he  would  call  a  halt  in  respect  to 
all  these  municipal  undertakings,  and 
have  Parliament  so  legislate  that  no  mu- 
nicipality should  henceforth  embark  in 
them. 

Major  Darwin  can  point  to  no  specific 
scandal  nor  to  any  specific  waste  which 
has  resulted  from  these  municipal  enter- 
prises in  England.  But  he  has  gleaned 
much  concerning  municipal  maladminis- 
tration and  corruption  in  the  United 
States ;  and  while  he  concedes  that  the 
evils  here  are  large  due  to  the  unprece- 
dentedly  quick  growth  of  the  great 
cities,  he  is  apprehensive  lest  an  exten- 
sion of  municipal  enterprises  in  England 
will  bring  down  the  standard  of  mu- 
nicipal life  there.  He  admits  that  there 
is  some  jobbery  in  English  municipali- 
ties ;  but  he  claims,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  no  country  in  the  world  can  com- 
pare with  England  as  regards  the  wide 
powers  conferred  on  the  municipal  coun- 
cils, combined  with  the  character  of  the 
representatives  serving  on  them.  Bryce 
and  Lecky  among  British  authorities  on 
political  science,  as  well  as  many  more 
recent  writers — most  of  whom  are  Amer- 
icans— are  cited  as  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Then,  after 
quoting  the  authorities.  Major  Darwin 
urges  that  no  Englishmen  can  read  such 
statements  '*  without  feeling  the  strong- 
est desire  to  keep  our  existing  purity, 
such  as  it  is,  free  from  the  terrible  evils 
of  corruption  and  the  spoils  system." 
'*  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  he  adds, 
"  that  any  step  which  increases  the  dan- 
ger of  the  introduction  of  this  disease 
sliould  only  be  taken  if  the  advantages 
from  it  are  conclusively  proved  to  be 
of  great  importance."  Major  Darwin  is 
at  his  best,  and  on  firm  ground,  when 
he  shows  that  nuniicipal  ownership  has 
a  tendency  to  retard  development;  and 
again,   when  he  argues  against  munici- 
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palities  going  beyond  the  field  of  mo- 
nopoly and  entering  into  competition 
with  private  capital  in  such  undertakings 
as  the  manufacturing  of  electrical  ap- 
paratus and  in  the  building  of  houses  for 
the  working  classes.  These,  as  he 
shows,  are  the  weak  spots  so  far  in  Eng- 
lish municipal  enterprise.  He  gives  us 
a  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  question  as  it  is  presenting  itself  in 
England,  where  municipal  enterprise  has 
entered  on  some  fields  which  are  un- 
thought  of  in  this  country  when  munici- 
pal ownership  is  discussed ;  and  when 
once  Major  Darwin's  standpoint  is  real- 
ized, any  student  of  the  question  will 
concede  that  he  has  written  a  work  the 
usefulness  of  which  is  not  confined  to 
England. 


Reprints 

Handy  Andy'^  is  perhaps  a  work  of 
no  great  literary  merit;  it  may  not  de- 
serve a  very  high  or  a  very  permanent 
place  in  the  memory  of  man — and  we  are 
assured  nowadays  that  it  is  not  even  true 
to  the  character  of  the  race  which  it  pre- 
tends to  depict,  that  not  these  rollicking 
country  squires  and  this  left-handed 
peasantry,  but  Mr.  Yeats's  gentle  vision- 
aries are  the  real  Irish.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  these  serious  disadvantages,  it  is  still 
a  fairly  entertaining  story,  as  compared 
with  the  present  novel  of  commerce,  and 
has  an  additional  spring  of  interest,  after 
all,  as  the  kind  of  thing  that  used  to 
amuse  our  ignorant  parents. 

Pierce  Egan's  Life  in  London^  is  one 
of  those  nondescript  performances  which 
are  fortunately  rather  out  of  fashion  to- 
day. Its  main  interest  is  to  be  found  in 
the  pictures  by  the  Cruickshanks,  for 
which  the  letttT-j)ress  is  only  a  make- 
weight. Some  (lay,  perhaps,  the  te.xt 
may  serve  as  an  historical  document  for 
the  restoration  of  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury manners  and  morals.  Indeed,  tlie 
ingenious  Mr.  iCgan's  dedication  to  hi^ 
glorious  sovereign,  George  the  Fourth, 
is  a  singular  study  in  vulgar  obsequious- 
ness and  blatant  self-sufficiency  for  nnv 
age.     Hut  in  the  me^nnwhilc,  as  the  orig- 


inal illustrations  are  so  hard  to  come 
by,  it  is  something  of  a  service  to  have 
put  these  really  curious  caricatures 
within  reach  of  the  modest  purse,  and 
this  remark  is  true  also  of  the  same  in- 
genious gentleman's  Life  of  an  Actor,t 
tho  Lane's  illustrations,  with  which  the 
latter  is  embellished,  are  not  perhaps  so 
desirable,  at  least  so  much  sought  after, 
as  Cruickshanks'. 

The  National  Sports  of  Great  Brit- 
ain^ is  another  work  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character — only  that  the  text  is 
still  more  insignificant.  The  volume  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  brilliantly  colored 
plates  illustrative  of  the  subject,  each 
accompanied  by  a  brief  explanation  in 
letter-press. 

The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of 
a  IVifeW  finally  closes  that  learned  gen- 
tleman's ''  weird  and  truculent  exist- 
ence." The  verses  are  amusing,  un- 
doubtedly, tho  they  have  as  certainly 
lost  something  in  the  course  of  several 
generations — our  humor  is  not  quite  so 
broad  or  so  good  natured  as  was  our 
grandfathers' — and  it  may  be  questioneil 
whether  much  of  the  fun  for  us  does 
not  reside  in  the  quaintness  of  Rowland- 
son's  excellent  pictures. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  small  opinion 
of  Blair's  Grave**  it  is  still  possible  to 
read  this  poem,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at 
least  with  curiosity.  But  we  imagine  that 
this  particular  reissue  of  Cromek's  edi- 
tion of  1808  will  prove  most  interesting 
for  its  twelve  very  characteristic  draw- 
ings by  Blake. 

All  these  volumes  are  in  Appleton's 
new  series  of  reprints  and  are  done  in 
their  usual  admirable  style — particu!arl> 
the  reproduction  of  the  prints — tho  we 
have  noticed  in  Handy  Andy,  for  in- 
stance, a  number  of  typographical  errors, 

Ni>r  shoulil  we  neglect  to  notice  in  this 
connrction  .Macmillan's  new  eilition  ot 
Fr'elinaV  with  an  introiinction  by 
.Austin  Dnbson  ami  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  Hugh    ThiMf This  !^  •'• 
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Burke  sat  up  all  night  to  finish,  from 
which  Johnson  caught  several  by^words, 
ind  over  which  Dr.  Burney  himself 
actually  ''  blubbered."  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  smite  the  rock  nowadays,  the  source 
Df  tears  is  very  much  drier;  but  we  must 
:onfess  that  we  ourselves  have  often  sat 
Dver  the  story  when  we  should  have  been 
abed  or  about  our  business.  There  is  a 
familiar  charm  about  it  yet,  not  unlike 
that  which  invests  the  quiet  life  and  ro- 
mantic marriage  of  its  ingenuous  author. 

A  Cornish  Poet 

In  his  way  the- Rev.  R.  S,  Hawker, 
Vicar  of  Morwenstow,*  must  have  been 
something  of  a  character,  a  *'  humor"  of 
the  right  Jonsonian  sort.  Like  most  poets 
lie  appears  to  have  carried  on  a  desperate 
feud  with  oblivious  editors  and  public; 
but  he  finally  succeeded  in  baffling  their 
shameless  conspiracies  against  his  fame 
by  an  expedient  vvhich  is  fortunately  in 
very  little  danger  of  imitation  by  our 
more  modern  literary  aspirants.  He 
writes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend : 

"  I  have  at  last  discovered  a  mode  of  pub- 
licity and  circulation  whereby  I  baffle  the  re- 
solve of  these  editors  that  nobody  shall  read 
my  lines.  It  is  a  costly  but  effectual  plan. 
I  print  my  verses  at  my  own  expense  in  Lon- 
don, get  down  some  hundreds  on  fly  leaves 
.  .  .  .  and  then  insert  a  copy  or  two  in- 
geniously in  letters  of  business  when  I  pay  an 
account,  .  ,  .  and  thus  my  lines  in  a  mo- 
ment of  surprise  or  curiosity  a;r  read  and  do 
become  known." 

As  for  Mr.  Hawker's  verse,  which  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  this  doubtful  rec- 
ommendation would  seem  to  imply,  it  is 
composed  mainly  out  of  bits  of  the  life, 
legends  and  scenery  of  Cornwall  gath- 
ered up  during  the  course  of  a  long  life 
in  his  quiet  country  vicarage. 

■  Wild  things  are  here  of  sea  and  land, 
Stern   surges   and   a   haughty   strand." 

Some  of  them  arc  very  interesting. 
'  ven  fascinating;  others  not  so  much  so. 
lUit  in  gcnrral  he  is  at  his  easiest,  if  not 
perhaps  his  rarest  and  best — for  his  tal- 
'•nt  is  of  the  single  sort— when  he  comes 
nearest  to  the  simplicity  of  his  villagers 
and  the  homeliness  of  their  native  feel- 

•  COB.NIBH    RaLLADH,   AND    OTHEII    I'OBMH.       lit/    If 
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ing,  as  in  Datur  Mora  Quieti,  verses  on 
the  funeral  of  one  who  should  be  buried 
at  five  o'clock,  "  because  it  was  the  time 
at  which  he  used  to  leave  work."  By  no 
means  infrequently  he  catches  other  of 
the  ballad  moods — its  swagger  and  reck- 
lessness in  the  *'  Song  of  the  Western 
Men  "  so  successfully  as  to  have  deceived 
Scott  and  Macaulay ;  even  the  sorcery 
and  supernaturalism  which  Coleridge 
imitated  so  startlingly  in  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner."  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  par- 
allelism between  the  varieties  of  artificial 
ballad  which  these  two  practitioners 
struck  out,  and  Hawker's  rather  fine 
''  Pauline  "  makes  in  a  manner  no  insig- 
nificant pendant  to  Coleridge's  "  Love." 
Now  and  again,  of  course,  he  rises  con- 
siderably above  the  general  level  of  his 
own  work.  Such  an  ascension  is  the 
''  Quest  of  the  Sangreal,"  which,  tho  a 
fragment,  is  the  best  poem  in  the  whole 
book — a  new  reading  of  the  old  romance, 
without  that  curious  air  of  insubstantial- 
ity,  that  faint  scent  of  mold  and  dissolu- 
tion which  characterizes  Tennyson's  ver- 
sions of  the  later  incidents  of  the  Arthur- 
ian legend.  All  Hawker's  verse  is  pene- 
trated with  strong  religious,  or,  one  may 
say,  ecclesiastical,  emotion,  verging  to- 
ward a  sort  of  churchly  mysticism,  which 
is  sufificiently  accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by 
his  leanings  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a  popular  edition 
of  Hawker's  poetry,  the  first  collection  of 
which  dates  from  1860,  and  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  volume  of  his  prose  and 
another  of  biography  and  correspond- 
ence. 

A     Frenchman's    View    of    the 
Eng-lish. 

The  defects  of  the  merits  of  the 
French  habit  of  generalization  and  de- 
duction from  preconceived  ideas  and 
principles  could  hardly  be  more  aptly  il- 
lustrated than  in  M.  Boutmy's  study*  of 
the  political  psychology  of  the  English 
people.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  in- 
sures a  broarl  view  and  enables  the  reader 
to  grasp  at  once  the  general  lines  of  the 
picture,  but  to  be  correct  the  first  req- 

•  TiiK  RNf;i.rHTi   rRori.i';.     A  Study  of  Their  Po 
UHral  I'Hycholof/i/.     Dif  Etnile  Ftontmy.   Translated 
from    the  Frrnch   hi/   E.    PJnf/liffh.      With  an    Intro- 
'luctlon  by  J.  K.  O.  Itodlr,/.    Nrw    York:  (i.   P.   Put- 
iinm'8  Sons.     |2.B0. 
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uisite  is  that  the  premises  shall  be  ab-  younger  and  still  more  energetic  nation. 

solutely  accurate — that  there  be  no  error  As  it  is,  in  many  places  one  would  think 

in   the   generalizations   from   which   the  that  it  is  America  rather  than  England 

deductions  are  drawn.    But  M.  Boutmy's  of  which   M.   Boutmv  writes,  when  he 


book  is  full  of  errors — some 
due     to     preconceptions,     of 
which  no  study  of  the  English 
people  has  sufficed  to  free  him, 
and  others  probably  to  his  own 
infirmity   of   almost   complete 
blindness.       To     his     partial 
sight  must  surely  be  attributed 
his  constant  emphasis  on  the 
fogs  and  lack  of  color  or  out- 
line in   English   scenery,   and 
to    the    supposed    consequent 
inability  of  the  English  people 
to     form     clear     perceptions. 
Surely  no  one  with  good  eye- 
sight could  ever  have  written  : 
"  The  Englishman  mostly  sees 
nature  through   fog  or  mist ; 
objects   disappear  under   this 
veil,  or  rather  their  outlines 
seem   confused   and    blurred; 
their   coloring   becomes   dull ; 
the  delicate  tints  have  not  suf- 
ficient vibration  and  brilHancv 
to    burst    through    the    cloud 
and  appeal  to  the  eyes.     The 
violent  colors  only — red  and 
green,   for  instance — can   tri- 
umph   over   the   thickness   of 
the  veils."     And  on  this  gen- 
eralization— which  might  pre- 
suppose an  acquaintance  onlv 
with   London   or   Manchester 
m  the  depths  of  a  November 
fog— is  founded  a  whole  the- 
f^ry    of    Rnglish    slowness    of 
perception    and    lack    of    rlis- 
crirnination. 

Altho  M.  Boutmv  uriies 
from  the  French  point  of 
view,  and  with  a  preconceived 
idea  of  the  great  iiifi-riority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  all  that 
concerns  perce[)tion  and  .sym- 
pathy, no  pjij^lish  writer 
lias  t'ver  paid  such  a  full  and 
iiiigrudgiti^  IriJMitt"  tn  the 
qualities  on    wliidi    tli.-    I'.ng 
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'  liong  A)>e  Four  Y««r« 
f.orfer"   Krom  **  Th« 

"^"'   ' •!  «Vntury  In 

Mind  A  Co. 


speaks  of  the  optimism  of  the 
people,  their  readiness  to  take 
risks,  their  restless  energy, 
their  absorption  in  their  busi- 
ness and  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tracting their  attention  from 
the  work  in  hand. 

In    the    recent    history    of 
England    which    M.    Boutmv 
gives  there  are  many  serious 
errors.    He  speaks  of  the  rural 
population     of     England     as 
shifting,  and  accounts  for  the 
allotment  and  small  holdings 
legislation  as  the  attempt  of 
shrewd  landowners  to  attach 
the  peasants  to  the  soil.    More 
glaring  is  the  error  on  p.  264. 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Church 
as  having  been  separated  from 
the  State,  and  on  312.  where 
he    speaks    of    Gladstone    as 
the    author    of    the    Reform 
bill  of  1867.    In  spite  of  these 
and  other  similar  errors,  the 
book  cannot  fail  to  be  inter- 
esting to  English  and  Amer- 
ican   readers.      It    presents  a 
distorted  picture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  races ;  but  the  distor- 
tions chiefly  consist  in  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  features  on 
winch     both     English     and 
.\mericans  most  pride  thein- 
'es,  and   a   belittle         *   »»f 
^    uities  which  thev  •  a< 

unimportant. 
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lisli  nation  speciallv   pri.jes  itself,      h   in  tl 

to  be  presumed  that  M.  Itnulmv  has  not  tn 

yvt  pu.sluMJ   his  investigations  as   far  as  .-ili 

the  t/nited  Staten  or  he  wnuM  have  re-  to  mere  normal  hunian  I 

served  soiTie  of  his  superlatives  for  the  Irreverent  hanilhng  of  di^ 
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savor  of  daring  that  attracts.  But,  apart 
from  this,  such  poHtical  caricatures  have 
a  historic  vahie  as  the  permanent  record 
of  an  idea,  or,  more  likely,  a  feeling, 
which  is  too  transient  and  often  too  gross 
to  be  expressed  in  cold  type.  This  vol- 
ume has  more  cartoons  than  it  has  pages, 
including  examples  of  the  famous 
caricaturists  of  France,  England  and 
Germany.  A  large  proportion  of  space 
is  devoted  to  American  sketches,  which 
are  not  inferior  in  wit  or  artistic  merit 
to  the  best  foreign. 

St.  John.     By  Robert  F.  Horton.     New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     50  cents. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  who 
picks  up  this  thin,  pamphlet-like  volume 
and  glances  at  the  self-contained  and  dig- 
nified English  of  the  Preface  to  con- 
found it  with  the  efforts  of  the  usual 
amateur  poet.  The  writer,  indeed,  de- 
fines his  position  pretty  exactly  when  he 
says  "  that  as  a  poet  may  sometimes  write 
prose  without  claiming  to  be  prosaic,  so 
one  whose  familiar  vehicle  is  prose  may 
sometimes  write  verse  without  claiming 
to  be  poetic."  He  is  not  a  poet  precisely ; 
his  verse  is  evidently  an  avocation.  But 
he  has  some  poetic  or  perhaps  general 
literary  qualities  which  make  his  poem 
worth  reading.  Something  it  owes  to  a 
"  Death  in  the  Desert."  It  is  a  mono- 
logue ''  supposed  of  "  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, discoursing  of  his  Gospel  to  the 
amanuensis  who  sets  it  down. 

"  Bring  me  the  parchment,  son,  and  sit  beside 
me, 
And   write   for  me  the  things   I   saw   and 
heard ; 
The    hasting    years    and    gathering    shadows 
chide  me, 
Because  I  have  not  written  of  the  Word." 

At  its  best  the  verse  is  quite  simple  and 
unforced,  like  this,  and  yet  there  is  often 
an  elevation,  even  a  thrill,  about  it,  which 
does  not  by  any  means  always  mark  a 
more  pretentious  effort. 


Ballads  of  Valor  and  Victory,  By  Clinton 
Scollard  and  Wallace  Rice.  New  York  : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     #1.50. 

The  volume  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
kind  of  attempt  popular  nowadays  to 
manufacture  literature  out  of  the  events 
of  American  history.    It  contains  fifty  of 


these  machine-made  ballads  "  from  the 
annals  of  America,"  twenty-five  to  the 
credit  of  each  collaborator;  and  very 
curious  it  is  to  see  the  various  literary 
conventions  and  manners  which  protrude 
through  the  thin  disguise  of  a  popular 
and  autochthonous  treatment.  There  are 
echoes  of  Kipling,  Tennyson,  even  Swin- 
burne and  whom  not  that  has  ever  at- 
tempted a  like  tour  de  force.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  stuff  stirs  when  the  han- 
dling does  not,  and  occasionally  the 
poetry  itself,  particularly  when  it  for- 
gets for  a  moment  its  peculiar  preten- 
sions. So  Mr.  Scollard's  L'Envoi,  "Ad 
Patriam:  " 

"  To  deities  of  gauds  and  gold. 

Land  of  our  Fathers,  do  not  bow ! 
But  unto  those  beloved  of  old 
Bend  thou  the  brow  ! 

Austere  they  v^^ere  of  front  and  form ; 

Rigid  as  iron  in  their  aim ; 
Yet  in  them  pulsed  a  blood  as  warm 

And  pure  as  flame ; — 

Honor,  whose  foster-child  is  Truth ; 

Unselfishness   in   place   and   plan; 
Justice,  with  melting  heart  of  ruth ; 

And  Faith  in  man. 

Give  these  our  worship ;  then  no  fears 
Of  future  foes  need  fright  thy  soul ; 

Triumphant    thou    shalt    mount    the   years 
Toward  thy  high  goal !  " 

But  the  most  significant  thing  about  the 
book,  after  all,  is  its  lesson :  evidently 
this  is  not  the  way  in  which  literature  is 
to  be  made. 

India  and  Christian  Opportunity.  By  Harlan 
F.  Beach,  M.A.,  F.R.Ci  S.  New  York: 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  F'oreign 
Missions,  1904.     50  cents. 

This  volume  is  the  twenty-seventh  in 
a  series  of  text-books  prepared  primarily 
for  the  use  of  voluntary  mission  study 
classes  in  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
will  prove  a  valuable  book,  not  only  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended, 
but  to  all  missionary  societies,  and  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world.  It  is  written  in  a 
most  interesting  style  and  is  enriched  by 
many  good  illustrations.  It  contains  also 
maps,  statistical  tables,  a  brief  bibliog- 
raphy and  a  good  index. 
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The*  Fire  Bringer.  By  William  Vaughn 
Moody.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     |!i.io. 

In   many   respects  Mr.    Moody's   Fire 
Bringer  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  blank  verse 
of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.     It  is  in- 
tended as   the   first    of    a    Promethean 
triology    and    begins    immediately    after 
Deukalion's  deluge,  when  Prometheus  in 
defiance  of  Zeus  restores  fire,  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  animation,  to  the  earth. 
The  waves  have  subsided,  but  it  is  still 
a    diluvian    world    of    ooze     and    slime 
haunted  by  a  few  survivors  of  the  catas- 
trophe, men  and  beasts,  and  in  the  midst 
Deukalion  and  Pyerha  and  the  spiritless 
men  and  women   they    have    made    of 
stones  and  clods — a  world  of  cloud  and 
darkness    and    terror,   in   which   man's 
mind   is   staggered  and   reels.      Such   a 
theme  naturally  invites  comparison  with 
Shelley's    "  Prometheus,"    on    the    one 
hand,  and  v^schylus'  on  the  other.     Of 
the  latter  the  prevailing  mood  is  horror, 
— a  dread  of  moral  confusion  and  disor- 
der, a  desire  to  set  the  facts  of  experience 
right  for  the  human  conscience.     Of  the 
former  the  prevailing  mood  is  hope,  an 
aspiration   of   liberty.      In   a   sense   Mr. 
Moody  combines  these  two  moods;   he 
both    hopes    and     fears.     But   his   fear 
is   not   moral,    but   physical — the   dread, 
not  of  a  mind  distracted,  but  of  a  world 
materially   deranged ;   while   his  hope  is 
in  the   reign  of  law,  the  prognosticable 
movements  of  a  clock-work.     Of  confu- 
sion   of    any    kind,   moral   or  physical, 
Shelley  has  obviously  no  cares ;  his  lib- 
erty involves  the  triumph  of  both.     To 
the  idea  of  a  physical  system,  as  we  un- 
derstand  it   now,  iiischylus   has   appar- 
ently never   reached,   while    Mr.   Moody 
would  seem  to  e.xpect  the  solution  of  all 
spiritual  difiticulties,  as  it  were,  through 
the  material  operations  of  a  regular  so- 
cial order. 

Moses  Brown,  Captain,   U.  S.  N.     By   Edgar 

.Stanton   Mat  lay      Nt\v   Vork      The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Co. 

I  f  absence  of  navy  sentiment,  apparent 
ignorance  of  its  traditions  and  a  provok- 
ing (lullncsi  of  style  fit  a  writer  to  be 
what  Ills  pubhjihcrs  call  the  "  leading 
naval  historian  of  the  country,"  Mr. 
Maclay    has    prr  rminrnt    <|ualihcationi 


His  present  work  is  a  needlessly  extend- 
ed biography  of  Captain  Moses  Brown, 
who  commanded  a  privateer  during  the 
Revolution,  fought  two  actions,  came 
into  the  Navy  in  1798,  commanded  the 
"  Merrimac  "  during  the  quasi-war  with 
France,  did  nothing  in  particular  and 
after  two  years'  naval  service  was  mus- 
tered out.  All  this  might  justify  a  brief 
magazine  sketch,  but  furnishes  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  a  book.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Maclay  should  make  it 
the  means  of  reviewing  and  misstating 
a  matter  which  the  navy  and  every  one 
interested  therein  earnestly  desires  for- 
gotten. In  a  series  of  platitudes  on  *'  op- 
portunity "  he  remarks  that 

"  Commander  Miller's  fiery  expostulations 
against  Sampson's  order  depriving  him  of  the 
command  of  the  collier  *  Merrimac '  at  a  mo- 
ment when  opportunity  was  within  reach  bor- 
dered seriously  on  one  of  the  gravest  of  mili- 
tary offenses." 

This  renders  it  necessary  to  say  that  the 
replacing  of  Commander  Miller  by  As- 
sistant Naval  Constructor  Hobson  is  now 
recognized  in  the  navy  as  a  wholly  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  explicable  only  by 
Admiral  Sampson's  impaired  mental 
condition  at  the  time.  The  sole  oppor- 
tunity lost  by  Commander  Miller  con- 
sisted in  not  refusing  to  give  up  his  ship. 
A  mistaken,  tho  none  the  less  high,  sense 
of  patriotism  and  self-abnegation  ob- 
scured temporarily  his  perception  of  this 
plain  duty,  to  his  subsequent  great  regret. 
Mr.  Maclay 's  perversion  of  the  matter 
indicates  that  the  somewhat  severe  les- 
son administered  to  him  by  the  ejection  of 
his  "  lii>tory  of  the  Navy  "  troin  the 
Naval  Acailemv  has  been  little  heeded. 

Siege    Days.      B>     .Mrs     .Vaa    Haven    .Maicci 
New    York       I'hf   Fleming    H     Kcvcll  Co. 

Stories  of  itic  '  U^  li-ivc 
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Ou  the  Broads.   Near  Acle.     From  "  Among  English  Inns."     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston 


countries  like  China,  where  disturbances 
such  as  the  "  Boxer  "  outbreak,  which,  as 
regards  its  manifestation  in  hatred  of  the 
foreigner,  is  obviously  not  quashed,  but 
in  the  belief  of  all  foreign  residents  in 
China  is  certain  to  break  out  again,  such 
books  as  Mrs.  Mateer's  are  not  only  of 
thrilling  present  interest,  but  possess  also 
a  value  that — like  good  wine — increases 
with  time.    Mrs.  Mateer  reaches  the  con- 
clusion, as  do  many  of  the  missionaries, 
that  had  the  foreign  officials  been  more 
fully     alive     to     the     danger — danger 
which,  oddly  enough,  is  always  pointed 
out  to  foreigners  in  China  months  be- 
fore   it   finally   occurs — the    Boxer   dis- 
turbances   would    never    have    attained 
their  unfortunate  proportions.     There  is 
nothing  budding,  dreamed  of  or  thought 
of  kept  secret  in  China.     Every  coolie, 
every   servant   may   be   a   mess'enger   to 
carry    the    news.     Even    a    foreigner's 
guests  at  dinner  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
own   fireside    are  known   next  morning 
at  the  Yamcn,  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  that   this  should   be 
known.     If,   however,   before  the   siege 
foreign  officials  were  prone  to  be  apa- 
thetic  and    skeptical,    the    kindness    and 
heroism  of  the  Legation  members  went 
far  to  make  amends,  and  stand  out  with 
brilliant  and  noble  conspicuousness,  and, 
as  the  author  intimates,  have  strengthened 
the   bond    between    the    missionary    and 
other  foreigners  in  China — a  bond  which, 
owing  to  wide  diversity  of  interests,  is 
perhaps  apt  to  hang  in  loo.se  strands. 


Jesa'A    Co.     By   J.   J.  Bell.     New    York    and 
London:   Harper  Bros.     $i.z^o. 

Mr.  1  Jell's  stories  lack  the  pathos  of 
McLaren's,  for  instance,  but  he  is  happily 
able  to  interpret  the  flinty  humor  of  the 


Scotch  mind,  the  moral  harshness  of 
Scotch  character,  and  the  quaint  tender- 
ness that  glows  in  the  rugged  heart  of  it 
like  a  warm  hearth  fire.  Jess  &  Co,  is  a 
witty  tale  of  homely  human  nature  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  village  of  Kinlochan. 
Jess,  the  young  wife,  is  like  a  bright 
spark,  forever  flying  upward  in  her  aspi- 
rations. And  she  succeeds  as  well  with 
her  husband  as  he  does  with  his  roses. 
But  if  the  story  is  true  to  life,  the  Scotch 
husband  shows  more  of  the  publican-and- 
sinner's  humility  than  any  other  domes- 
ticated fowl  of  his  kind  ever  showed. 
Certainly,  he  is  the  one  husband  in  cur- 
rent fiction  or  contemporary  life  who  is 
ready  to  admit  that  his  wife  is  right  in  . 
every  contention,  even  if  the  concession 
proves  him  to  be  foolish  and  incompetent. 

Among  English   Inns.     By  Josephine  Tozier. 
Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     51.60. 

The  sub-title  of  this  charmingly  il- 
lustrated book,  ''  The  Story  of  a  Pil- 
grimage   to    Characteristic    Spots    of 
Rural   England,"  sufficiently   indicates 
its  scope.     It  is  a  pleasant,  uneventful 
journey  through  the  peaceful  villages 
of    England — to    Gilbert   White's    Sel- 
borne,  to  Chawton,  where  gentle  Jane 
Austen    lived;    to    Alton,    the    chosen 
home  of  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  Arlesford,  where 
the   Canterbury   Pilgrims  halted;  i)ast 
Exmoor,  which  recalls  "  Lorna  Doone  " ; 
lo  Clovelly,  the  home  of  Amyas  Leigh  ; 
through  lovely  English  lanes,  that  we 
have    seen    in    dreams,    so    green,    so 
flower-fringed  and  tree-shadowed,  that 
drives  are  an   unending  delight.     The 
matron,  the  invalid,  bright  young  Polly, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  party,  and  the  au- 
thor make  up  the  quartet  of  friends, 
whose     happy     destiny     leads     them 
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through  a  landscape  unmatched  for 
quiet  beauty  and  charm — unless  it  be 
by  whatever  country  village  the  reader 
remembers  as  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. The  gardens  full  of  flowers  and 
the  flower-like  faces  of  the  rosy  chil- 
dren make  the  doorways  sweet  at 
Clovelly,  full  of  memories  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  the  reach  of  the  sea  and  the 
added  picturesqueness  of  streets  like 
stairways,  and  the  red  sails  of  Devon 
boats  glowing  against  the  sky.  Who 
does  not  envy  them,  this  "  Sentimental 
Journey  " — a  leisurely  ramble  through 
haunts  dear  to  many  an  English  poet 
or  romancer,  yet  so  delightful  that  the 
travelers  sigh  for  "  a  whole  summer  " 
in  each  one  of  the  pretty  villages  they 
pass?  The  numerous  photographs  are 
full  of  pervasive  charm.  We,  too,  long 
to  dwell  for  a  summer  under  the 
quaint  roofs  of  the  English  inns. 

A  Kittiwake  of  the  Great  Kills.  By  Chades 
Frederick  Stansbury.  New  York:  The 
Grafton  Press.     51-25. 

Several  of  these  stories  appeared  in 
The  Independent,  and  they  are  now 
issued  in  book  form  with  others  which 
have  appeared  elsewhere.     Mr.  Charles 
Frederick    Stansbury    is    known    as    a 
weaver   of    many    stories   of   different 
climes,   and   this   collection    of  animal 
tales  stands  in  a  class  by  itself,  and 
gives  him  distinct  rank  as  a  writer  of 
style  and   marked   personality.      They 
are  unique  in  that  they  have  the  charm 
of  fairy  tales  and  an  undeniable  air  of 
truth.     This  in  itself  may  seem  para- 
doxical, but  it  stands  to  reason  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  charm  of  the 
fairy  tale  is  the  delicate  touch  and  the 
intimacy  that  seems  to  be  understood 
so  well  between  the  fairy  weaver  and 
his  readers.     This  is  the  kind  of  book 
that    will    be    passed    from    friend    to 
friend,   and  gain   new   friends  at   tach 
reading.      The  charm  of   comradeship 
is  predominant — it  is  as  the  you  were 
beside  the  author  watching  and  caring 
for  his  littlf  pfts;  and  so  sympathrtic 
is  the  pen  that  their  joys  and  sorrows 
touch  you  just  as  insistently  as  they 
di<!   the  creator  of  the  stories.      Over 
and  al)ove  all,  they  arc  surcharged  with 
feeling  and  information,  and  the  tell- 
ing  i*i   nritliiT   prdantic   nor  dull- -and 


that  is  the  art  of  the  true  story  teller. 
There  have  been  so  many  pseudo-ani- 
mal stories  appearing  in  the  current 
magazines — stories  with  no  truth,  form 
or  beauty, — that  it  might  be  imagined 
the  public  would  cry  for  a  change ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  impossible  to 
surfeit  the  mass,  whatever  its  demands 
may  be.  When  a  real  book  of  animal 
stories  appears — stories  not  filled  with 
ignorance  and  error,  but  stories  like 
"  Aphrodite,"  "  Petey  "  and  "  Madame 
Cestudo  " — the  writer  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive the  honor  due  him  within  a  rea- 
sonable period. 


God's  Good  Man  :   A  Simple  Love  Story.     By 

Marie  Corelli.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     Si. 50. 

The  novels  of  Marie  Corelli  have  been 
more  read  than  reviewed,  in  which  re- 
spect they  diflFer  from  most  of  the  novels 
published.  She  now  seems  to  be  relax- 
ing her  hostile  attitude  toward  the  press. 
and  has  sent  out  this,  her  latest  book,  for 
review,  but  prefaced  by  such  stringent 
instructions  to  the  critics  that  we  dare  not 
do  more  than  quote : 

"  The  Author's  Note. 

"  For  all  sins,  whether  of  omission  or  non- 
omission,  of  construction  or  non-construction 
of  conformity  or  non-conformity,  of  crudity 
or  "   \ity,    of     diffuseness    or    du'lness 

of  . -^  im  or  of  method,  of  incep 
tion  or  conception,  of  sequence  or  sequel 
of    singularity    or    indiv    " 

all    errL>rs    wh'*ther    te^  ,  - 

to  the  printer,  or  literary  and  pertaming  to  the 
author,   and   for  evr      *  '  "^ ' 

itna^inable  that  ma 
uncommendab'e,    pleasing   or 
gravating   or   satisfying    in   tht<i    1 
story,  for  which  no  man  will  be  t! 
no  woman  the  worse, 

TiENTlK    REVtKWM.    Be    -MeICIFUL    UmTO    Me 

"And. 
"  From    wilful 

ijirbled   and   rai...  :.....    : 

without  context,  ctv  »m  or  c> 


abridgment,  lynoptis  or  running 

and  ft  '  \'Ht  ol   l.itti  a: 

Cliijue  .tin^uiiSfd    iv 

•oni.  who.  by  rcaion  of  their  i« 

•     Nc  woriU»  Arr  «    • 
to  comWmn  t  ' 
without  rradini;  it. 
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A  Forest  Drama.     By  Louis  Pendleton.    Phil- 
adelphia: Henry  T.  Coatt^s  &  Co.     #1.00 

A  romance  of  the  Canadian  woods 
which  rarely  rises  above  the  common- 
place and  yet,  somehow,  perversely,  does 
gfive  the  feeling  of  winding  water-ways, 
forest- fringed  lakes  and  camps  fragrant 
with  the  breath  of  balsam  and  fir.  The 
story  is  melodrama  and  the  characters  not 
convincing,  even  when  they  fight.  We 
would  suggest  to  the  heroine  Alberta,  the 
"  White  Lady,"  that  it  isn't  nice,  what- 
ever her  wrongs  may  have  been,  to  sneer 
at  a  fallen  enemy.  An  English  girl  bred 
among  Anglo-Saxon  convictions  ought 
not  to  ''  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down." 

Literary  Notes 

Fox,  DuFFiELD  &  Co.  are  bringing  out  for 
the  holidays  a  volume  entitled  "  Rhymes  of 
Real  Children,"  by  Betty  Sage.  The  illustra- 
tions, by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  are  exceedingly 
effective,  besides  being  full  of  the  spirit  of  reai 
children. 

....  Mr.  Otto  Zahn,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
in  preparation  a  little  booklet,  descriptive  of 
fine  book  binding,  as  executed  by  the  old  mas- 
ters as  well  as  by  his  firm,  Mr.  Zahn  is  especially 
well  equipped  to  write  on  such  a  theme,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  present  day 
book  binders. 

.  ..  .China  collectors  will  be  interested  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  by  Edwin  A.  Barber,  the 
Curator  and  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Marks  of 
American  Potters."  Mr.  Barber's  monograph 
is  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of 
marks  used  by  American  potters.  The  book 
is  copiously  illustrated. 

...  .To  illustrate  a  cook  book  by  photographs 
of  fhe  cooks  is  something  of  a  novelty,  but 
"  The  Blue  Grass  Cook  Book  "  certainly  gains 
in  attractiveness  from  the  numerous  smiling 
faces  of  turbaned  mistresses  of  the  Kentucky 
kitchen,  who  have  developed  a  distinctive  school 
of  culinary  art.  The  introduction,  by  John  F'ox, 
Jr..  gives  a  literary  flavor  to  the  book,  which 
makes  it  interesting  even  to  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  practice  the  art  as  given  in  these 
recipes  (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co..  New  York,  $1.50). 

The  American  tourist  rarely  ventures  to 

traverse  the  wilds  of  Europe  without  a  red- 
covered  Baedeker  in  his  hands,  but  he  has  not 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  securing  the 
services  of  the  same  guide  to  his  own  country. 
But  really  such  a  condensed  cyclopedia  of  ref- 
erence is  as  much  needed  at  home  as  abroad, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  one  who  wouhl  not  find 
It  profitable  to  read  the  description  of  the  city 
he  knows  best.     The  new  edition  of  Baedeker's 


United  States  and  Mexico  has  a  special  guide 
to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  (New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  $3.60) .  "  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  Naples  "  is  now  given  in  a  single  vol- 
ume of  Baedeker  at  $2.40;  a  great  improve- 
ment in  convenience  for  the  ordinary  tourist 
over  the  three-volume  editions. 

Pebbles 

Two  old  ladies  riding  uptown  on  an  ele- 
vated train  the  other  evening  were  evidently 
discussing  domestic  affairs.  "  When  I  first 
met  my  husband,"  one  of  them  said,  "  it  was 
at  a  masquerade  ball.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
garbage  of  a  monk.  I  went  up  to  him  and  said : 
'  Exit  homo ! '  "  Then  a  young  woman  in  a 
rear  seat  tittered  and  no  more  gems  were 
brought  forth. — New  York  Sun. 

...  .A  Texas  editor  has  found  a  few  unused 
sorts  in  the  cap  case.  Here  is  the  result:  The 
iS^'^Ji  of  our  girls  are  small,  tapering  and 
beautifully  shaped ;  their  iiii  are  as  brilliant  as 
**** ;  they  are  without  ||  in  this  or  any  other 
§  ;  their  frowns  are  like  tt,  and  their  123456 
excite  ! ! ! !  of  pleasure.  Read  this  closely ;  da 
not  ?  its  readability,  and  try  to  ^-^-"-^ — -  the 
situation. — The  Journalist. 

BOOKS    THAT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN    WRITTEN, 

Addicks,  J.  Booker — "Up  to  Knavery." 

Bryan,  Edward  Everett— "  The  Man  With- 
out a  Party." 

Carnegie,  Mary — "  To  Have  and  lo  Give." 

Chamberlain,  John — "  The  Tariff's  Prog- 
ress." 

Cleveland,  Isaac — "  The  Indifferent  Angler." 

Croker,  James  Lane — "  The  Squire  In- 
visible." 

Fairbanks,  Emily — "  Blathering  Heights." 

Folk,  Henryk— "Quo  Evadis." 

Hearst,  Nathaniel— "  The  Yellow  Letter." 

Hill,  Guy  de— "  Mai-Ami." 

Hohenzollern,  Edward  Noyes — "  Harum 
Scarum." 

Jerome,  George — "  The  House  with  the  Pur- 
ple Shudders." 

Low,  Gen.  Lew — "  Ben  Thar." 

McAdoo,  Eugene — "  The  Wondering  Shoo." 

Morgan,  Thomas — "  Plutopia." 

Murphy,  Rudyard — "Captains   Outrageous." 

Odcll,  Mark— "  Hogging  It." 

Parker,  Grant—"  The  Man  Who  Did." 

Parkhurst,  Hall— "The  Infernal  City." 

Piatt,  J.  M.— "  Ornamental  Tommy." 

Rockefeller,  William  Dean — "The  World 
of  Main  Chance." 

Romanoff,   Robert   Loui.s — "  Hoodwinked." 

Roosevelt,  H.  Rider—"  It." 

Woodruff,  Frances  Hodgson— "  Little  Lord 
Janntiboy." 

Tillman,  Lewis — "The  Grunting  of  the 
Snark." — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Politics   in  New  York 

One-tenth  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 
coming  national  election  will  be  found 
in  the  ballot  boxes  of  the  State  of  New- 
York.  They  will  control  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  votes  of  the  Electoral 
College.  Mr.  McKinley's  plurality  in 
New  York  eight  years  ago  was  268,000 ; 
in  1900  it  was  143,000.  This  year  in 
the  private  gossip  of  politics  the  State 
is  placed  in  the  "  doubtful  "  list.  Indeed, 
one  is  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  even  by 
Republicans  that  the  Democrats  may  be 
successful  in  New  York  this  time.  But 
it  is  added  that  the  Republicans  can 
elect  Mr.  Roosevelt  without  the  help  of 
New  York.    Which  is  true. 

But  why  do  so  many  feel  that  the 
great  Republican  pluralities  of  1896  and 
1900  may  be  followed  in  November  next 
by  a  small  but  sufficient  plurality  on  the 
other  side?  In  some  measure  the  return 
of  a  majority  of  the  Gold  Democrats 
to  their  party  accounts  for  this  opinion, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  expressed  in  the 
columns  of  strictly  partisan  journals. 
This  is  not  the  only  reason,  however,  nor 
is  it  the  chief  one.  It  is  mainly  because 
of  the  recent  course  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York  that  this 
uncertainty  is  found  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  desire  that  the  electoral  vote 
of  New  York  shall  be  cast  for  Roosevelt 
and  Fairbanks. 

Rarely  has  the  history  of  any  State 
shown  a  greater  political  blunder  than 
the  acceptance  of  the  chairmanship  of 
his  party's  campaign  committee  by 
Governor  Odell  and  his  strict  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  partisan  office  during 
the  last  few  months.  We  cannot  com- 
mend the  declaration  of  the  recent  Demo- 
cratic convention  that  "  for  the  first  iimt 
the  Empire  State  has  a  Governor  whose 
personal  integrity  rests  under  widespread 
suspicion."  We  know  of  no  warrant 
for  such  an  assertion.  Nor  does  it  seem 
to  U8  that  the  merits  of  the  current  con- 
frovcrsv  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Atturnev  G«-iicr  d  <>f  fhr  State  ( ••  I^'mum 
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crat)  are  such  as  to  excite  indignation  m 
the  minds  of  intelligent  and  fair-minded 
voters.  Proof  is  not  produced  that  Mr. 
Odell  has  promoted  corruption  and 
profited  by  it.  Good  men  may  honestly 
and  reasonably  differ  as  to  certain  poli- 
cies of  his  administration,  altho  these 
have  seemed  to  us  to  indicate  a  purpose 
to  concentrate  power  for  political  and 
partisan  use. 

But  a  man  who  is  unable  to  see  the 
impropriety  of  acting  in  the  double  ca- 
pacity of  Governor  of  a  great  State — 
an  executive  officer  who  should  be  im- 
partial, devoted  to  the  interests  of  all 
the  people,  without  regard  to  political 
divisions — and  of  the  head  of  a  purely 
partisan  *'  machine "  in  an  important 
campaign,  is  unfit  not  only  to  hold  the 
office  of  Governor,  but  also  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  his 
party's  affairs.  His  failure  to  under- 
stand why  it  was  improper  for  him  to 
hold  the  partisan  office  without  resign- 
ing the  other  one  to  which  he  was 
elected  inevitably  excites  suspicion  as  to 
the  motives  that  suggested  and  controlled 
his  official  course  with  respect  to  all  the 
important  acts  of  his  administration  at 
.Albany.  It  gives  weight  to  the  charges 
of  his  political  opponents  concerning  his 
personal  and  selfish  interest  in  those 
acts.  A  Governor,  it  may  be  said,  who 
consents  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  a  cam- 
paign chairman  in  New  York — duties 
that  require  him  to  be  absent  from  hi^ 
ntVicial  place  almost  continually  for 
months,  duties  that  involve  the  soliciting 
of  money  ant!  favor  from  rich  ami 
|K)vverfnl  corf)orations  subject  v^  ^M!e 
legislation  ami  taxation,  the  coi  11 

of  companies  that  may  be  atTectetl  bv 
executive  action,  ami  tt  '      re  of 

a     large     fund     for     ;.  ,nivte* 

throughout  the  State — a  tiovernor  who 
docs  this,  men  will  s.i 
strained  by  any  sense  «  i 
»U>ing     other     attd     ver\  W 

things  in  the  r  ot   hi  ^t 

power  and  of  li  i« 

liitti  \lld      "tt )  A 
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demand  for  a  change  of  control  at  the 
capital  that  will  permit  the  books  to  be 
examined. 

In  studying  this  remarkable  political 
blunder  and  the  possible  effect  of  it  upon 
the  coming  election  we  should  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  New  York  share  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  At  a  Sunday  con- 
ference, on  March  20th,  Governor  Odell 
was  asked  by  Senator  Piatt,  Senator  De- 
pew,  Postmaster  Van  Cott,  Collector 
Stranahan,  Assistant  Treasurer  Fish, 
Surveyor  Clarkson  and  others  to  take  the 
chairmanship ;  and  no  one  of  them  sug- 
gested that  he  should  resign  the  office  to 
which  he  had  been  elected.  There  was 
published  last  week  an  interview  with 
Lieutenant-Governor  Higgins  (recently 
nominated  for  Governor)  in  which  he 
said: 

"  If  I  was  Governor  of  New  York,  and  my 
party  asked  me  to  act  as  chairman  of  its  State 
Committee,  I  would  resign  my  office  at  the 
time  I  accepted  the  position  of  chairman.  It 
is  a  question  of  tact  and  propriety." 

But  Mr.  Higgins  was  at  that  con- 
ference in  March,  and  at  the  close  of  it 
he  sajd  to  the  press  that  "  the  duties  of 
the  two  positions  need  not  conflict  "  and 
that  he  saw  "  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernor should  not  hold  both." 

The  Republican  party,  so  far  as  it  is 
represented  by  the  Senators,  the  Collec- 
tor, the  Postmaster,  and  the  other  offi- 
cers we  have  mentioned,  is  responsible 
for  this  almost  incredible  folly  in  a  State 
where  the  good  will  of  intelligent  inde- 
pendent voters  is  of  much  value  at  the 
})olls.  For  this  reason  the  example  lacks 
nothing  to  make  it  symmetrical  anrl  com- 
plete, tlie  worst  of  its  kind. 

We  do  not  predict  that  the  Republicans 
will  lose  New  York.  At  present  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  have  the  State's  electoral  vote. 
At  the  same  time  the  Republican  State 
ticket  may  be  defeated,  for  the  Demo- 
crats are  united  in  support  of  a  strong 
candidate,  and  there  was  a  difference  of 
32,000  between  the  plurality  for  Gov 
ernor  and  the  plurality  for  President 
four  years  ago.  If  the  popularity  of  the 
President  in  his  own  State  should  not 
save  Mr.  Higgins,  or  if  both  should  fail 
in    New    York,    the    result    will    be    fine 


largely,  if  not  mainly,  to  the  cause  we 
have  been  considering.  This  ought  to 
be  understood  in  other  States  where 
both  parties  are  accustomed  to  regard 
the  situation  in  New  York  with  much 
interest  and  some  anxiety.  To  those  in 
distant  places  who  have  heard  that  Gov- 
ernor Odell  is  an  expert  practical  poli- 
tician, and  who  cannot  see  how  he  can 
be  willing  to  endanger  by  his  action  the 
success  of  the  Republican  national  ticket 
in  his  State,  we  may  mention  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  certain  political 
cynics,  that  he  seeks  a  Senatorship  and 
forgets  everything  else  while  planning  to 
control  the  legislature  by  methods  here- 
tofore used  effectively.  To  us,  however, 
such  an  explanation  seems  inadequate. 


The  Two  Parties  on  the   Philip- 
pines 

In    the    two    platforms,    and    in    the 
letters  of  acceptance,  the  two  parties 
make   much   of   their   attitude   on   the 
Philippines.     And  yet  they  are  not  so 
much  apart  as  it  might  seem.      Both 
accept  the  war  v^ith  Spain,  and  both 
accept  the  acquisition  of  the  Islands. 
Both  approve  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in   its  attempt  to   educate  the 
people  for  self-government.     They  dif- 
fer only  in  one  point,  which  is  not  fun- 
damental, but  only  is  made  to  seem  so, 
the  question  whether  our  Government 
shall  make  to  the  people  of  those  Is- 
lands the  promise  that  at  some  future 
time,  when   they  are  ready  for  it,  we 
shall  give  them  absolute  independence. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  self-government, 
but   a    question   of   independence,   and 
that    independence    irrevocably    prom- 
ised.    It  is  not  a  question  of  the  time 
of  independence,  but  only  of  some  in- 
definite   time,    hopefully    near       The 
Democrats   do  not   ask   to   have   inde- 
pendence given  now,  not  by  any  means, 
for  they  recognize  that  it  would  not  be 
safe ;  but  they  demand  that  we  prom- 
ise the  people  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  when  we  think  they  are  ready 
for   it,   we   will    withdraw   completely. 
On    the   other   hand,    the    Republicans 
approve  the  position  our  Government 
has  already  taken.     They  hold  that  the 
question  of  iiul(  pcnflonro  must  be  left 
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to  the  future ;  that  we  should  not  make 
such  a  promise  to  withdraw  as  Eng- 
land made  as  to  Egypt,  or  we  made  as 
to  Cuba,  and  which  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  fulfil,  and  which  the  people  may  not 
wish  us  to  fulfil.  It  may  be  better,  so 
say  President  Roosevelt  and  his  sup- 
porters, that  in  the  end  the  Philippines 
should  be  self-governed,  but  as  in  the 
cases  of  Canada  and  Australia,  not  be 
independent.  They  may  find  our  pro- 
tection best  for  them  and  prefer  to  be 
a  part  of  the  great  imperial  American 
Republic.  To  promise  independence 
now  might,  they  say,  be  a  great  injury 
to  the  Islands,  might  stir  up  restless 
ambitions  and  seditions  before  the  peo- 
ple are  ready  for  safe  independence. 
Thus  the  two  parties  are  aligned,  not 
at  all  on  the  question  of  self-govern- 
ment, not  at  all  on  their  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  there,  but  as  to 
the  wisdom  and  safety  of  this  one  par- 
ticular present  decision  of  our  Philip- 
pine policy.     Which  is  right? 

We  hold  with  Pr-esident  Roosevelt, 
and.  we  believe,  the  great  mass  of  our 
intelligent  people,  with  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  all  who  have  visited  the 
Islands,  and  with  the  judgment  of  for- 
eign students  of  colonial  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  wise  now  to  make  the  promise 
which  it  may  not  be  wise  to  fulfil,  and 
which  the  people  may  not  wish  ful- 
filled.    The  reasons  are  clear. 

They  are,  first,  that  we  are  in  no 
cond  tion  to  make  the  promise.  We 
do  not  know  that  within  any  near  or 
apj)roaching  period  the  people  will  be 
ready  for  independence,  or  will  want 
it.  We  are  only  just  now  compiling 
the  results  of  the  first  census.  It  will 
be  some  time  before  the  Philippines 
can  meet  in  their  first  representative 
legislature.  They  are  not  yt't  ac- 
c|uainted  with  each  other.  It  is  not 
yet  clear  how  they  will  he  able  to  con- 
sult together.  They  have  no  common 
language,  not  one-tenth  of  them  know 
any  .Spanish,  and  we  arc  compt-lled  to 
teach  them  Ivnglish.  which  is  the 
//«(;//(/  franca  of  the  l''ast  There  is  at 
present  no  way  (^f  fiiidiiij^  out  what  they 
want  To  make  our  irrevocable  deci- 
sion now  of  what  we  will  do  in  no  part 
of  wi.Hclotn. 

Again,  we  should  hr  slow   to  net  up 


a  new  and  small  government,  because 
the  present  best  movement  of  the  world 
is  toward  aggregation  and  not  segrega- 
tion. A  multitude  of  small  states  tends 
to  war ;  combinations  in  large  govern- 
ments tend  to  peace.  We  are  moving 
toward  a  federation  of  the  whole  world, 
and  the  growing  aggregations  help  it 
on.  As  a  part  of  a  great  Power  the 
Philippines  will  be  much  safer  from  in- 
vasion and  war  than  they  would  be  if  in- 
dependent. It  would  be  almost  inevit- 
able, if  they  should  become  independent, 
that  they  should  be  swallowed  up  by 
Russia,  or  Germany,  or  Japan ;  and  who 
believes  that  such  a  fate  would  be  better 
for  them?  It  would  lose  them  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  the  best  form  of  lib- 
erty on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the 
tendency  toward  consolidation  they 
could  hardly  maintain  independence 
long,  and  do  we  know  any  consolidation 
that  would  be  better  and  freer  for  them 
than  ours? 

But  it  is  said  we  could  protect  their 
independence.  Perhaps :  but  it  would 
be  much  more  difficult  and  delicate  thus 
to  protect  them  than  as  a  part  of  our  own 
territory.  It  would  be  a  strain  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  extend  it  to  the  o4her 
side  of  the  world.  We  should  he  much 
more  likely  to  be  involved  in  war  if 
obliged  to  defend  an  independent  nation 
across  the  ocean.  Now  our  rights  are 
clear;  then  they  would  be  doubtful  and 
denied. 

Further,  and  finally,  the  exj^rience  of 
all  the  nations  that  have  colonized  the 
Ivast  shows  that  no  other  l*ower.  should 
it  get  i)ossession  of  the  Philippines. 
would  give  them  the  self  governnienl 
which  we  are  giving,  and  that  the  [>ev>p!e 
of  those  Islantis  are  already  receiving 
from  us  lessons  in  self-government  ami 
promises  of  freedom  to  rule  th  '   c*s 

such  as  no  other  natii>n  lu  ,»er 
granted  in  the  Fast — not  the  fapanese  in 
Formosa  nor  the  Dutch  in  lava,  nor  the 
I'Vrfich  in  .\nain.  nor  tht*  Russians  in 
Saghalien,  nor  tlie  Gernians  in  Shan 
tung,  nor  the  British  in  India.  .\n  atl 
inirahle  article  hv  ^  Taft  in  TA.- 

Churchman  \\\i\tV,s  , ...iii     We  arr 

the  only  nation  that  has  triet!  to  f«luoatr 
our  colonics     Tsnallv  it  is  the  •  !o 

keep  the   pooplt*   '»nhit"--V'   *  u 

them    i|^norant       In    t  «• 
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ments  but  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent, 
are  under  instruction ;  in  Java  one  twen- 
ty-fifth of  one  per  cent. ;  in  India,  after 
125  years  of  British  control,  only   1.37 
per  cent. ;  while  in  the  Philippines,  with 
only  four  years  to  do  it  in,  we  have  now 
enrolled  263,000  pupils  out  of  8,000,000 
population,   or   3.3   per   cent.,   and   the 
number  rapidly  increasing,  with  a  com- 
plete educational  system.    We  found  the 
population  with  no  common   language, 
no  common  sentiment,  no  education  ex- 
cept for  a  very  small  class.     We  give 
them  a  thousand  American  teachers,  nor- 
mal schools  for  native  teachers ;  and  in 
these  four  years  we  substitute  civil  for 
military  governtnent,  establish  local  self- 
government,  teach  the  people  much  faster 
than  foreign  visitors  think  safe   the  les- 
sons  of   freedom   and    self-government. 
In  900  municipalities  the  people  have  re- 
ceived the  extraordinary  gift  of  complete 
autonomy.     In  m^ore  than  40  provinces 
the  people  elect  a  part  of  the  Board  of 
Government.     In  the  Supreme  Commis- 
sion, which  governs  the   Islands,   there 
are  three  Filipinos  sitting  with  the  Amer- 
ican members.     Next  year  will  be  called 
the  first  popular  Assembly  of  the  Islands, 
to  be  one  house  of  their  Congress,  the 
Commission  to  be  the  other.     Already 
native   Filipinos  have  their  place,   with 
Americans,  on  the  bench  as  judges.    The 
progress  in  granting  self-government  is 
amazing,     to     which     no     parallel     ap- 
proaches.    Can   we  go   faster  than   we 
have  gone  ?  We  are  ruling  the  Philippines 
for  the  Filipinos ;  we  are  teaching  them 
to  rule  themselves ;  must  we  now  prom- 
ise them   that  in  the  near   future  they 
shall    be    entirely    independent    of    the 
United  States  and  be  left  to  themselves? 
Wise  men  do  not  think  it  safe,  do  not 
think  it  best. 


Military  Marria^e.s 

The  efforts  of  General  Corbin  to  pre- 
vent young  officers  in  the  army  from 
marrying  call  attention  to  one  of  the 
evils  of  militarism  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  those  of  which  we  are 
daily  warned.  A  similar  rule  or  custom  in- 
hibits marriage  in  the  ranks.  We  do  not 
l>clieve  that  our  relatively  small  standing 
army  will  aid  in  establiahing  a  military 
dfspotism  ;  but  that  from  fifty  to  a  hun- 


dred thousand  young  men,  picked  as 
physically  fit  by  careful  examination, 
should  be  withheld  from  the  duties  of 
matrimony  and  parenthood,  inflicting  an 
equal  deprivation  on  the  same  number  of 
young  women,  is  an  injury  to  the  nation 
not  hypothetical  but  real,  not  prospective 
but  present.  To  make  celibacy  compul- 
sory and  chastity  optional  is  to  put  a 
premium  on  vice,  and  vice  is  something 
that  does  not  need  premiums  to  increase 
its  circulation. 

The  case  is  still  worse  when  the  officers 
of  the  army,  selected  from  hundreds  of 
applicants  by  competitive  examinations 
in  every  State  and  educated  at  our  ex- 
pense, are  prevented  from  leading  the 
normal  and  wholesome  lives  of  ordinary 
citizens.  They  receive  an  income  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  young  lawyers,  doctors, 
teachers  and  ministers,  who  have  spent  a 
similar  time  in  educational  preparation, 
and  public  opinion  favors,  and  in  some 
cases  demands,  the  marriage  of  these 
professional  classes. 

The  real  reason  why  the  young  officer 
in  the  army  and  navy  cannot  support  a 
family  is  because  he  is  expected  by  cus- 
tom and  those  in  authority  over  him  to 
spend  more  on  show  and  luxurious  living 
than  any  man  should.  With  an  income 
of  $1,500  he  is  practically  required  to  live 
on  the  scale  of  men  who  spend  $3,000. 
In  the  same  line  is  Admiral  Sampson's 
refusal  to  promote  to  the  rank  of  naval 
officers  men  who  have  not  had  training 
in  the  etiquet  of  fashionable  society. 
That  is,  the  country  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  an  unusually  efficient 
mechanician  because  he  is  not  habituated 
to  a  particular  set  of  social  forms  and 
usages,  all  of  them  arbitrary,  many  of 
them  unreasonable  and  some  of  them  ob- 
jectionable. 

It  will  not  be  long  at  this  rate  before  it 
will  be  here  as  it  is  in  England,  where  no 
man  can  be  an  officer  in  certain  regiments 
unless  he  is  rich,  and  as  it  is  in  Germany, 
where  the  Government  has  to  pass  upon 
the  dowry  of  the  prospective  bride  before 
an  officer  is  allowed  to  marry  her.  The 
natural  result  will  follow  here  as  there. 
Army  men  will  tend  to  become  dissi- 
pated, idle  and  inefficient,  and  con- 
tinually more  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
people  whose  servants  they  are.  There 
will  be  a  crop  of  excellent  literary  ma- 
terial for  American  Lieutenants  von  Bilse 
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to  write  *'The  Story  of  a  Little  Garrison." 
We  want  a  strong,  active  and  efficient 
army,  not  a  military  aristocracy. 

Ji 
The  Employer's  Business  A^ent 

One  result  of  labor  uprisings  of  the 
past  few  years  is  a  better  understanding 
of  the  walking  delegate.  The  unions  pre- 
fer to  call  him  the  ''  business  agent."  He 
is  really  the  imperfect  substitute  for  an 
officer  whom  the  employers  themselves 
should  long  since  have  created.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  great  corporations  em- 
ploy the  highest  paid  talent  as  heads  of 
their  purchasing  and  sales  departments, 
their  mechanical  departments,  their  legal 
and  scientific  departments,  but  leave  their 
labor  department  to  subordinates  called 
foremen.  Not  until  this  neglect  has 
brought  a  labor  union  on  their  hands 
with  its  unpolished  business  agent  do  they 
realize  that  they  have  not  known  what 
was  going  on  in  their  most  important  de- 
partment. But  it  is  then  often  too  late 
to  make  amends.  The  business  agent 
comes  with  "  demands,"  and  no  matter 
whether  they  are  just  or  unjust,  they  can- 
not be  granted,  because  discipline  will  be 
undermined.  The  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents must  be  sustained.  If  the  union 
wins  in  the  strike  that  follows  then  the 
business  agent  or  other  union  officer  be- 
comes the  head  of  the  labor  department. 
The  question  becomes,  not  whether  that 
department  shall  have  a  responsible 
head  or  not,  but  whether  the  head  shall 
be  responsible  to  the  owners  or  to  the 
workmen.  The  board  of  directors  is 
compelled  to  take  up  the  labor  question 
and  not  to  leave  it  longer  to  subordinates. 

This  (.'xplaius  why  it  is  that  several 
corporations  and  associations  of  employ- 
ers which  have  suffered  from  labor 
troubles  have  begun  to  employ  their  own 
"  labor  commissioner  "  to  han«lle  their 
labor  dti)artment.  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Companv,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  seven  weeks'  strike  in 
1901,  which  occurred  in  spite  of  the 
notable  **  welfare  work  "  on  behalf  of 
their  emi)loyees,  says: 

•'  A  few  of  our  forty-two  forciuni  ilul  iu>t 
trt-at  thrir  mt-ii  properly  precedinic  thr  strike 
Wc  had  no  labor  hurraii  to  sfttlf  dispiitrH 
SoMHliim-H  tliry  w«  rr  allciulctl  t.»  !»>  mu-  (»r 
more  of  the  h«"a<U  of  the  various  (lepartineiitH. 
utut  loniefiinr^   hy  ftir  ifenrrnl   itianaKer,  or  hv 


the  board  of  directors,  or  the  factory  com- 
mittee. Previous  to  the  strike  we  did  not  call 
meetings  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  employees 
to  explain  to  them  our  side  of  the  questions  at 
is.'^ue.  as  we  do  now." 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
the  captains  of  industry,  the  directors  and 
leading  stockholders  of  great  corpora- 
tions are  well  disposed  toward  their  em- 
ployees and  unwilling  to  have  them  sub- 
jected to  oppression.  But  even  when  they 
are  able  to  turn  from  the  commercial  side 
of  their  undertakings  it  is  impossible, 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  for  them 
to  get  an  honest  expression  of  opinion 
from  their  employees.  They  hear  only 
from  those  who  wish  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves, and  a  workman  who  complained 
of  his  foreman  could  not  hold  his  posi- 
tion. Industry  on  a  large  scale  has  sepa- 
rated the  worker  from  his  employer  in  a 
real  sense  that  very  few  employers  appre- 
ciate. The  labor  commission  or  labor 
bureau  is  the  necessary  link  for  getting 
this  honest  communication  between  the 
top  and  the  bottom  of  the  industrial 
structure.  The  workman  thereby  is  pro- 
tected against  discrimination  bv  his  fore- 
man and  his  real  grievances  are  remedied, 
while  his  fancied  grievances  are  ex- 
plained. 

Of  course,  everything  depends  on  the 
personality  of  the  commissioner.     He  is 
responsible  directly  to  the  president  and 
board  of  directors,  and  his  power  is  co- 
ordinate with  that  of  the  foremen  and 
superintendents.      Such   a   |K>sition    is   a 
delicate  one,   requiring  great  tact,  inde- 
pendence anil  that  conmion  s^nse  which 
can  treat  eacli  case  on  its  it 

preconceived  notions  of  < 

When  a  corporation  or  an  ^  - 

lects  a  lawyer   for  such  a  |>osition  it  is 
evitlent  that  the  in'  -  .,. 

ciliate  or  to  admit  ti.>..  :.....  >...  .....  ..al 

grievances,  for  a  lawyer  is  trained  to  *«t 
only  his  il 

lal)or  cointn  -t 

in  ilealing  w  t* 

an  expert  in  dealing  with  ciistoinrrs.    He 
is  tfie  '  •  '  '         \ 

for  hi  , >r 

chief  r  of  til 

nc5.^.  ' 

a  nece'»-.ii  >  .i 

lie  ii  even  n 
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Violent  Exercise  and   Health 

There  is  a  curiously  interesting  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  physicians 
and  the  directors  of  physical  training  de- 
partments of  various  kinds  in  universi- 
ties and  in  connection  with  clubs  as  to 
the  eifect  of  severe  exercise  upon  the 
health.  While  there  is  a  general  im- 
pression that  violent  exercise  by  develop- 
ing muscles,  giving  wind,  providing  en- 
durance and  the  like  adds  to  the  resistive 
vitality,  physicians  have  for  years  in- 
sisted on  the  likelihood  of  indulgence  in 
violent  exercise,  especially  during  the 
period  before  the  full  growth  is  attained, 
proving  an  injur}L  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  the  constitution.  This  was  emphasized 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  where,  in  the  section  on  medicine,  a 
number  of  prominent  medical  authorities 
emphatically  asserted  that  present  day 
methods  of  encouraging  violent  exercise 
among  university  students  are  almost 
sure  to  have  disastrous  results  in  the 
after  life  of  the  rising  generation. 

The    reasons    for    this    opinion    were 
stated  very  plainly.     The  subject  under 
discussion  was  arterio-sclerosis,  or,  as  it 
is    sometimes    called,    arterial    degenera- 
tion.   The  old  proverb,  '*  A  man  is  as  old 
as    his    arteries,"    means    that    the    best 
index  of  diminishing  vitality  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  arterial  walls.     When  the 
arteries  begin   to  degenerate  a    man    Is 
growing  old,  no  matter  how    few    the 
years  of  his  age.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
matters  not  how  old  a  man  is,  if  his  ar- 
teries still  retain  their  elasticity  he  is  not 
going  into  senile  decadence  and  there  is 
ever  promise  of  many  years  still  ahead 
of  him.     There  is   universal   agreement 
among  physicians  that  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  of  prema- 
ture arterial  degeneration  is  hard  physi- 
cal  labor.      This   is   especially   likely    to 
liavc    serious    effects    upon    the    arteries 
when  it  is  begun  during  the  early  years 
of  life  and  continued  during  adolescence. 
If  a  growing  boy  has  had   to  exert  his 
{physical    powers    to    their    limit    during 
much  of  the  working  hours  of  the  years 
between   fifteen   and   twenty,   flirn   lie   is 
almost  sure  to  present  tlie  signs  later  in 
life  of  premature  arterio-sclerosis. 

This  means  that  atabotitthe  age  of  fortv 


to  forty-five  his  arteries,  instead  of  being 
the  soft,  flexible  tubes  they  should  be, 
which  can  be  readily  rolled  under  the 
finger  without  any  special  resistance, 
show  signs  of  thickening  and  of  length- 
ening, which  gives  them  a  peculiar  tortu- 
ous appearance  and  feel.  It  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why  this  should  be  the 
case.  The  arteries  form  an  important 
dynamic  element  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  When  the  heart  forces  the  blood 
from  the  ventricles  into  the  arteries  these 
do  not  receive  the  fluid  as  so  many  in- 
active tubes,  but  they  are  distended  by 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  heart,  and 
when  the  valves  close  in  order  to  give 
the  heart  the  opportunity  to  refill  itself 
and  force  blood  out  once  more  the 
arteries  contract  and  so  push  the  blood 
along,  keeping  the  stream  of  the  circula- 
tion continuous.  It  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend that  in  the  as  yet  incompletely  de- 
veloped youth  the  arterial  walls  may 
easily  become  overstretched.  If  this  does 
not  happen,  at  least  they  develop  an 
especially  luxuriant  muscular  coat  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  accomplish  the  ad- 
ditional work  unseasonably  forced  upon 
them.  Later  on,  if  the  severe  exercise 
is  no  longer  demanded  of  them,  a  certain 
amount  of  degeneration  occurs,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  arteries  lose  their  elas- 
ticity. 

According  to  some  of  the  best  medical 
authorities  in  America  this  is  just  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  young  persons 
who  exercise  too  violently,  whether  that 
exercise  be  of  the  pleasant  order  called 
sport  or  of  the  unpleasant  variety  railed 
work.  The  eflFect  is  the  same  if  the 
strain  is  put  upon  the  circulatory  svstem. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  tradition  hns  become 
rather  firmlv  established  that  athletes  arc 
not  especially  long  lived.  While  as  a 
rule  thev  are  the  picked  men  of  their 
generation,  with  phvsical  constitutions 
that  would  seem  to  insure  them  Icnqfth 
of  life,  so  that  every  one  involuntarily 
has  a  thrill  of  envv  at  their  possibilities 
of  continued  good  health,  thev  not  in- 
frequently break  down  in  early  middle 
life  and  exhibit  a  lack  of  resistivt  vitality 
against  such  infectious  diseases  as  tv- 
phoid  fever  and  pneumonia  that  soon 
thins  their  ranks  and  leaves  the  survivors 
to  a  good  old  age  only  few  and  far  be- 
tween.    It   is  not  the  athletes  as  a  rule 
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who  live  longest,  tho  their  original  en- 
dowment of  strength  would  seem  to 
promise  this.  On  the  contrary,  they  do 
not  live  proportionately  nearly  as  long 
as  their  weaker  classmates. 

Of  course,  these  expressions  of  the 
physicians  at  Atlantic  City,  most  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  in  passing  were 
neither  old  nor  old  fogyish  and  some  of 
whom  are  deeply  interested  in  athletic 
sports  as  such,  will  probably  have  very 
little  efifect  in  lessening  the  severe  train- 
ing indulged  in  for  athletic  sports  during 
the  coming  university  year.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  have  a  straightforward  opin- 
ion like  this  plainly  set  forth,  in  order 
that  we  may  realize  just  what  are  the 
dangers  ahead  in  these  cases.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  physicians  exaggerate  the  evils, 
or  are  mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the 
possible  longevity  of  athletes.  It  is  much 
more  likely,  however,  that  the  present 
fad  in  this  matter  is  carrying  young  peo- 
ple much  bevond  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  has  unfortunately  so  infected  the 
minds  of  those  whose  influence  should 
be  used  to  prevent,  the  abuses  that  in 
spite  of  warning:  and  even  forebodings 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  faculties 
the  abuses  are  allowed  to  continue.  It 
would  be  sad  to  think  that  a  m.ovement 
that  has  been  welcomed  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  best  oossible  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  rising  generation  should, 
because  of  certain  exaggerated  features 
in  it,  prove  a  source  of  serious  evil. 

Jt 

The   Bishop  of    Laval 

1)1  R INC.  the  past  month  French  ami 
l^nglish  newspapers  have  given  out  data 
about  and  from  Mgr.  (iea\.  the  ex- 
Hisliop  of  Laval,  well  \vorth\  of  studv. 
In  the  first  place,  his  audience  with  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  Mgr.  Ceay 
calls  the  most  |)ainful  of  all  his  trials. 
Old  enough  to  be  the  father  of  the  voung 
Spaniard  wlio  sits  at  the  I'apal  helm,  the 
deposed  Bishop  found  himself  "  face  tn 
face  with  a  presence  colijer  than  the 
marble  cti  a  tomb."  a  |)resencf  whieh 
reminded  liim  ot'  a  Spainsh  in<|uisitor. 
To  every  statement  oi  the  prelate  the 
vouthfnl  SecretarN  had  hut  the  one 
word:  "  N'oii  must  lender  sour  re!»iji;na 
ii"n  "  \yiu-n  .Mgr.  ( ..av  asked  if  the 
lh>ly    Office   would    pnwhuv   thi-    proofs 


of  his  immoralities,  Cardmal  del  Val, 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  answered : 
"  Oh,  if  that  were  all !  But  you  have 
revealed  to  the  secular  arm  the  secrets 
of  the  Church."  There  lay  the  Bishop's 
offense.  He  might  have  wandered  far 
astray  if  he  only  had  been  a  monarchist. 
The  surrender  of  the  crosier  of  Laval, 
not  the  healing  of  any  immoral  stains, 
was  what  the  French  royalists  were  af- 
ter. It  was  not  immorality  that  Rome 
was  worrying  over.  But  to  hold  the 
Papacy  bound  by  the  Concordats,  to 
which  it  is  a  cosig^ner,  is  a  crime. 

Passing  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Holy  Father,  the  sorely  tried 
Bishop  met  a  man  of  his  own  years,  who 
had  labored,  like  himself,  in  parish  work 
and  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  In  Pius 
X  he  found  no  Spanish  inquisitor,  or 
Roman,  or  Neapolitan,  or  Sicilian,  but 
an  Italian  of  that  North  in  which  cen- 
ter chiefly  the  hopes  of  L'nited  Italy. 
The  two  men  soon  reached  an  under- 
standing. Mgr.  Geay  resigned  after  the 
Pope  had  spoken  thus: 

"  I  have  not  condemned  you,  nor  do  I  con- 
demn yon ;  but  I  ask  you  not  to  let  a  trial  bo 
continued  before  the  Holy  Office  which,  while 
entailing  an  indefinite  sojourn  here  and  humil- 
iating formalities,  would  in  any  case  result  in 
your  resignation,  which  has  been  irrevocably 
decided  upon  for  the  peace  of  the  diocese  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Church.  Your  enemies  are 
powerful  and  iiup'acable.  They  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  e.xercise  your  ministry  in  that  tran 
quillity  which  is  needful  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.' 

Here.  then,  is  the  case  in  a  n  '  ^  '! : 
It  was  not  a  trial  Mgr.  Geav  woi  .-, 

but  a  foreordained  condemnation.     \m\ 
this  is  the  twentieth  century! 

.Next  a|)peared  a  letter,  dated  the 
Vatican,  August  30th,  of  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State.  Merry  del  \'al.  who 
w  rites  that  the  Pope  accepts  '  "s 
resignation  ami  adds  that   His   1  >< 

will  give  Mgr.  Cieay  a  titular  bish^M 
He  then  goes  on  to  say : 
**  I    have    iHily    to    add.    M 
much  the  Holy  Father  valu**^  r 
nation  I,   sp. 
'•I   a   I'Vetui     :  , 

Holy  Se«  and  filled  with  ti  , 

^  ot   Jc*U%   Chfkal     which 

W'v  riih  our  eyei.  at  if  au  jfein..  fr.w, 
a  dream,  when  we  rrvall 
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former  letter,  as  well  as  the  presence 
colder  than  a  marble  tomb  or  symbolic 
of  Tonquemada  or  other  Spanish  inquisi- 
tor, and  also  when  we  remember  the 
cruel  order  of  Cardinal  Vanutelli  calling 
on  the  Bishop  of  Laval  to  resign  without 
appeal.  We  wonder  if  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State  takes  himself  seri- 
ously or  expects  others  to  do  so.  Mgr. 
Geay  of  his  own  accord  resigning! 
Mgr.  Geay  flitting  to  Rome  to  answer 
charges  of  immorality  !  Mgr.  Geay  con- 
demned beforehand,  not  as  immoral,  but 
as  a  Republican !  The  modern  Jonah, 
not  so  happy  as  he  of  Nineveh,  sank 
himself  and  the  ship  in  the  whirlpool 
of  political  Bourbonism. 

Lastly  appeared  the  farewell  letter  of 
the  Bishop  to  his  one-time  flock.  Briefly 
the  crosierless  Bishop  relates  his  in- 
terview with  the  Pope  and  the  latter's 
refusal  to  condemn  him,  and  then  winds 
UD  with  the  usual  platitudes  on  mutual 
prayers  and  episcopal  blessings. 

To  sum  up,  Mgr.  Geay  was  ousted 
not  because  he  kept  a  woman,  but  be- 
cause he  did  not — to  quote  his  own 
words — 

"  brandish  over  the  head  of  the  Republic  the 
Cross  which  she  had  placed  in  my  hands 
.  .  .  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  signed  my  resig- 
nation on  the  day  I  was  raised  to  the  episco- 
pate by  banishing  from  my  diocese  the  mili- 
tant politics  which  were  converting  the  priests 
into  a  Royal  bodyguard.  The  representative 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  swore  that  he  would 
have  *ma  soutane  et  ma  peau.'  Tho  I  still  re- 
tain my  miter,  he  has  done  his  work  well." 

Ji 

Imperialism     and     Union     of 

Nations 

When  the  United  States  began  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory  with  no  settled  de- 
sign of  their  erection  into  States  of  the 
Union  it  seemed  to  some  that  the  country 
was  entering  upon  a  policy  of  Colonial 
Expansion,  which  would  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  our  fundamental  political 
principle.  Home  Rule,  and  the  loss  of 
that  political  virtue  which  has  been  our 
health  and  strength.  So  Imperialism  be- 
came an  issue  in  national  politics — the 
paramount  issue  in  one  campaign,  tho 
the  silver  issue  was  so  mixed  with  it  that 
it  lost  that  opportunity  of  being  put  to  a 
vote  on  its  own  merits.     Tho  still  men- 


tioned in  platforms,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  Imperialism  will  ever  be  passed  upon 
by  the  people  untrammeled  with  other 
issues.  It  will  have  to  take  its  place 
among  those  questions  which  time,  not 
immediate  political  action,  must  solve. 

But  by  taking  even  a  casual  view  of 
world  politics  it  will  become  obvious  that 
this  Imperialistic  step  by  the  United 
States  was  simply  one  of  the  last  acts 
in  the  political  drama  upon  which  the 
curtain  is  about  to  fall ;  not  the  opening 
scene  of  a  play  in  which  the  United 
States  is  to  be  the  leading  actor.  Eng- 
land was  the  star  of  the  Colonial  drama, 
and  she  played  her  part  so  well  that,  as 
the  century  was  closing  which  witnessed 
the  development  of  her  vast  colonial  sys- 
tem, there  was  but  a  small  remnant  of 
territory  left  that  could  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  or  fall  to  it  by  the  fortunes 
of  war.  There  is  no  world  to  bring  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as 
colonies,  even  if  our  people  could  be  per- 
manently carried  for  that  policy.  The 
Colonial  Era  is  over,  and  the  Era  of  In- 
ternational Organization  on  the  Ameri- 
can doctrine  of  Home  Rule  has  begun. 
Therefore,  the  representative  of  the  co- 
lonial idea  must  decrease,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Home  Rule  idea  must  in- 
crease, by  continuing  to  lead  in  the  or- 
ganization of  contiguous  governments 
on  this  enduring  principle. 

Formed  by  the  union  of  a  few  States 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  United 
States  in  its  first  century  of  existence 
was  destined  to  expand  so  as  to  reach 
the  Pacific  and  the  Gulf,  and  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  States  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  their  jurisdiction,  by 
conflict  of  thought  in  conventions,  con- 
gresses, courts,  and  finally  on  the  battle- 
field. And  when  the  United  States  shall 
have  organized  into  States  all  its  pos- 
sessions it  will  have  attained  its  full, 
natural  growth.  Its  first  century  mission 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  it  will  be  called  to 
the  larger  work  of  organizing  the  nations 
into  one  Union,  each  sovereignty  becom- 
ing one  member.  Unless  we  take  this 
step,  our  growth  is  ended.  By  taking  it 
we  accept  our  place  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury world — membership  in  a  Universal 
Government,  organized  on  the  principle 
we  have  proven  correct.  By  leading  in 
the  perfecting    of    this  Union  we  shall 
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prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our  inheritance 
from  the  past  and  of  the  opportunities 
of  the  present.  The  greatest  nation  in 
the  Union  will  be  that  one  which  was 
most  influential  in  rightly  constructing  it, 
not  the  one  with  widest  area  or  largest 
population.  In  the  swing  of  this  world- 
wide reformation  on  the  basis  of  Home 
Rule,  that  principle  will  he  more  and 
more  perfectly  applied,  not  only  within 
our  own  nation,  but  within  the  British 
Empire  and  other  nations.  Certainly  the 
United  States,  while  taking  her  part  in 
this  work,  by  application  of  our  funda- 
mental principles  of  Government,  cannot 
be  deluded  into  abandoning  these  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  enter  upon  a  fruitless 
effort  at  a  Colonial  System  after  the  Co- 
lonial Era  is  over  and  the  Era  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  has  come.  Imperial- 
ism will,  therefore,  be  prevented  from 
going  further,  and  will  be  solved  in  so 
far  as  it  has  already  become  a  fact  by 
this  work  of  uniting  all  the  world  into 
one  political  body,  with  many  members 
fitly  joined  together,  on  the  basis  of 
Home  Rule. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  ar- 
ticles in  The  Independent  during  the 
past  year,  this  Union  has  already  been 
formed,  without  any  general  realization 
of  the  fact  or  of  its  significance ;  for  the 
establishment  of  The  Hague  Court  really 
constituted  this  Union  a  living  political 
organism,  tho  very  imperfectly  formed. 
The  political  work  of  the  future  will 
therefore  be  the  development  into  perfect 
form  of  this  imperfect  Union  and  the 
granting  of  proper  power  to  its  several 
parts.  This  is  the  work  of  the  new  series 
of  meetings  of  the  nations  which  it  is 
hoped  will  follow  the  call  to  be  sent  out 
by  President  Roosevelt.  The  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Boston  this  week,  altho  its  main 
jnirpose  is  to  put  an  end  to  war,  can  find 
no  better  way  than  by  this  federation  of 
the  world,  with  its  cfiiter  at  The  Ha^ue. 


Simple  and  'J/'"  ^' '"'""''r  l?^'^^''^"^  Charles 
Strenuous  \^'«'K'Hr.  of  the  gospel  of  the 
simple  life,  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  preacher  of  the  strenuous 
life,  spent  a  long,  delightful  evening  to- 
gether last  week.  'I'hey  foinni  themselves 
brothcr.s  in  unity;  simplicity  and  strenu- 
osity  mated.     An<l  whv  not  ^     We  know 


little  of  the  strenuous,  of  which  there 
may  be  much,  in  M.  Wagner's  life,  but 
all  the  world  know^s  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  as  simple  as  he  is  strenuous.  No  man 
cares  less  for  show.  He  can  be  as  easy 
and  contented  on  a  W^estern  ranch  as  in 
the  AVhite  House,  and  can  satisfy  his 
hunger  as  well  over  a  pot  of  beans  at  a 
soldiers'  bivouac  as  before  a  chefs 
courses  of  concoctions  and  wines.  In 
fact,  a  strenuous  man  has  little  time  to  be 
anything  but  simple.  He  cannot  stop  to 
dawdle.  The  Roosevelts'  home  life  is 
simple,  whether  in  Washington  or  at 
Oyster  Bay.  We  do  hear  of  their  riding 
horseback,  of  their  vigorous  and  health- 
ful amusements  as  well  as  work,  but 
never  of  anything  that  would  be  called 
luxurious,  no  searching  after  and  surfeit- 
ing of  pleasures.  So  the  two  apostles  of 
action  and  contentment  found  no  quarrel 
between  them,  but  found  that  both  were 
devoted  to  what  Oberlin  College,  and 
Wordsworth  before  it.  called  "  plain  liv- 
ing and  high  thinking."  W^hile  such  men 
live  and  are  honored  we  can  never  say 
what  Wordsworth  said  of  London  more 
than  a  century  ago : 

The   wealthiest   man   among  us  is   the  best ; 
No  gran<leiir  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights   us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 
This  is  idolatry;  and  these  we  adoi^: 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more 
'1  he  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone:  our  peace,  our  fe;' 
And  pure  religion  breathing  ..    .    

Ihe  world  is  better  than  it  was  in  1802, 
teste  Wordsworth.  XVagner  and  Roose- 
velt. 


The  Episcopal     ^[  ^'  "^    Kpiscopa!    CK^neral 
Convention  <^onvention     met- ts     t  h  i  s 

week  in  Hi)ston.     As  it  w 
a  governing  hoily  it  has  matters  to  settle 
besides  enjo\ing  the  honor  o(  the  pres 
ence  oC  the  .\rchbishop  of  Canterbury. 
wlio  will  attentl  it,  i  '  '       <\ 

how,    when    ilisestal- ,...    ......    ..u- 

.\nglican    Church     shall    be    fnwenieil. 
Among  the  cpu  to  l>e  I  i>r 

pi>stpt)ned   is  the  *  *  !'ni» 

r»i>h«»p,  in.stcail  i»!  1.  ; 

ity,   which  often  niay   mean   fe* 
If  electril   for  th' 

eleete<l,    which    I  

Primacy,     .\nolher  matter  it  the  , 
or^atiizutioii  of  provtncrH.   which  w^ittlil 
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give  a  nominal,  or  titular,  archbishop  to 
each,  and,  finally,  a  Primate  over  all  the 
provinces.  This  seems  to  be  a  normal 
development  of  the  Episcopal  system. 
Another  is  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
bishops,  now  forbidden.  The  proposition 
is  that  these  bishops  shall  have  overlap- 
ping jurisdiction  over  nationalities  or 
races,  for  Germans,  or  Swedes,  or  ne- 
groes. The  negro  clergy  are  especially 
pressing  for  a  suffragan  bishop  of  their 
own  number.  The  name  of  the  Church 
will  hardly  give  much  trouble,  as  it  has 
been  fully  settled  that  no  change  will  now 
be  made.  The  marriage  and  divorce 
question  will  long  be  up.  At  this  meeting 
of  this  convention  the  proposition  will  be 
to  forbid  the  clergy  to  solemnize  the  mar- 
riage of  any  divorced  person,  even  an 
innocent  party,  but  not  to  exclude  such 
innocent  person,  civilly  married,  from  the 
Church  sacraments.  This  is  a  self -con- 
tradictory proposal.  If  the  marriage  is 
so  sinful  that  the  Church  cannot  sanction 
it,  then  those  who  live  in  such  marriage 
unrepentant  are  not  fit  candidates  for  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  It  is  absurd 
to  say  that  a  divorce  is  justified  and  not 
remarriage.  The  proposed  plan  is  likely 
to  meet  opposition,  and  the  effort  to  make 
religious  laws  stricter  than  those  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles 
savors  of  the  superserviceable  zeal  of 
those  who  *'  fenced  the  law." 


^ 


,  _,  We  do  not  at  all  ae^ree 

James  Bryce    on         .,,    t  t-.  1 

A^cc  •  1  With  lames  Bryce,  who, 

Officials  .  -^  11.      c^J 

m    an     address    at    bt. 

Louis  a  week  ago,  advised  the  dis- 
franchisement of  officials  as  a  cure 
of  corruption.  lie  would  have  every 
public  officer,  or  member  of  an  ad- 
ministration, or  of  a  public  serv- 
ice **  excluded  absolutely  and  entirely 
from  participation  in  the  ballot," 
and  equally  from  the  right  "  to  can- 
vass, or  to  speak,  or  to  write,  on  any 
political  subject."  That  is  radicalism 
gone  wild.  The  Republic  is  not  yet  so 
far  in  extremis  that  it  needs  that  rem- 
edy. James  P>ryce  is  himself  a  Member 
of  Parliament ;  should  he  be  denied  the 
vote?  Or  docs  he  excuse  himself,  on 
the  ground  that  as  Member  he  draws 
no     salary     from     the     Government? 


A  "  Vexatory  " 
Separation 


Should  then  our  President  or  Congress- 
men be  denied  the  vote,  or  only  their 
messengers  and  clerks?  Only  when 
all  other  ways  of  preventing  corrup- 
tion have  been  tried  and  proved  un- 
availing, and  the  bribery  is  seriously 
endangering  the  state,  should  any  such 
device  be  adopted;  and  then  it  will  be 
too  late.  A  man  who  holds  a  place  in 
the  Civil  Service  has  as  much  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  any  one 
else,  and  his  intelligence  as  well  as  his 
probity  is  above  the  average  of  citi- 
zens. A  rule  that  would  shut  out  a 
post  office  clerk  or  letter  carrier  and 
let  in  a  saloon  keeper  and  gambler's 
tout  does  not  comment  itself  to  sound 
judgment,  and  it  stands  no  chance  of 
being  adopted. 

The  French  Socialists, 
represented  in  the 
French  Cabinet  by  M. 
Jaures,  at  first  received  M.  Combes' 
speech  at  Auxerre  announcing  the  pur- 
pose of  separation  of  Church  and  State 
with  great  glee ;  anything  to  get  rid  of 
the  Concordat  and  the  Church.  But  their 
tenor  changes,  for  they  see  that  what  he 
proposes  is  a  concilatory  and  not  a  vexa- 
tory separation.  They  would  like  to  have 
the  parish  priests  as  well  as  the  monks 
driven  out,  and  even  the  churches  secu- 
larized. M.  Combes  sees  that  this  would 
neither  be  prudent  nor  just.  He  would 
provide  for  the  cures  who  are  old  or  in- 
firm, and  believes  it  would  be  wrong  to 
throw  them  adrift.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  France  have  a  certain 
affection  for  their  local  churches-,  and 
they  want  to  be  married  and  buried  ec- 
clesiastically. Such  a  vexatory  campaign 
against  the  Church  as  the  Socialists 
would  choose  might  create  an  uproar  in 
France  that  might  be  a  revolution.  The 
Deputies  will  see  this,  and  so  will  those 
of  them  who  follow  M.  Jaures,  altho 
now  they  are  calling  it  treason  to  give 
moderate  conditions  to  the  Church,  to 
pass  over  the  religious  edifices  to  the 
clergy,  and  life  i)ensions  to  the  old  and 
feeble.  Rut  they  will  yield,  and  the  Bloc 
is  not  likely  to  be  broken. 

George  Meredith,  novelist,  is  quoted  in 
a  London  paper  as  favoring  at  some  fti- 
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lure  time  a  limited  partnership  in  mar-  pers,  the  arrest  and  fining  of  a  Secretary 

riage,  say  for  ten  years.    Why  so  long  a  of  the  British  Legation  for  speeding  his 

period?    Why  not  just  as  well  five  years,  automobile.     He  ought  not  to  have  vio- 

or  one  year,  or  one  day?    He  thinks  that  lated    the    law,  but,  having  done  it,  he 

if  ten  years  were  not  long  enough  to  pro-  ought  to  have  paid  his  fine  and  made  no 

vide   for  and  educate  the  children,  the  fuss  about  it.     But  the  lay  judge  who 

State  might  take  the  task.     That  would  fined    him    having   apologized,    and    the 

be  a  pretty  condition  of  things — children  State  of  Massachusetts  having  done  the 

growing    up    with    no    family    life,    no  same,  and  the  United  States  ditto,  and 

knowledge  of  father  and  mother,  grand-  the  young  man  having  been  rebuked  by 

fathers   and  grandmothers,   no   relatives  his  Ambassador,  and  being  in  fear  of  a 

responsible     for     one — all     orphans     in  recall  from  London,  the  case  is  happily 

orphan  asylums !     And  this   is  the  im-  ended.    A  foolish  youth,  a  fast  auto  and 

provement  which  extreme  Socialism  has  an  uninstructed  judge  can  make  no  bad 

to  offer  for  the  most  blessed  institution  blood  between  two  friendly  nations, 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  family.  ^ 

The  alternative  for  life-marriage  will  be 

either  utter  license  or  polygamy.  The  What  can  we  do,  as  a  nation,  for  the 
alternatives  do  not  commend  themselves  conflicts  and  massacres  in  the  Mush  dis- 
to  us.  We  are  much  in  the  position  of  trict  of  Eastern  Turkey,  where  our  Con- 
the  Arab  sheikh  who  was  asked  by  Chief  sul  at  Harput  reports  that  3,500  Ar- 
Rabbi  Adler,  of  London,  why  he  did  not  menians  have  been  slain  or  died  of  ex- 
become  a  Christian.  "All  I  would  have  posure  and  want,  and  15,000  robbed  of 
to  do,"  was  the  reply,  "  is  to  eat  pork  and  all  their  possessions  and  left  to  suffer  the 
get  drunk,  and  I  don't  want  to  do  either."  approach  of  severe  winter?   Probably  we 

jl  can  do  nothing.     It  is  very  sad,  but  not 
...            1        J        ,                  -11^^^  ^^^  ^^'^'  called  to  right  all  the  wrongs 

We  are  pleased,  and  not  surprised,  that  ^f    ^^e    world.      There  are  nations  that 

the    leading    journal    of    the    Episcopal  have  a  direct  duty  of  intervention  in  such 

Church    m    this    country    opposes    the  ^  matter,  but  thev  are    not    succet^ding 

amendment  to  the  Canons  which  the  ,.erv  well  in  pacifying  nearer  Macedonia. 
Joint  Commission  on  Revision  proposes 

for  enactment  at  the  meeting  of  the  Gen-  Jl 

eral    Convention    this    week.      The   pro- 
posed rule  reads  •  Why  should  not  Greek  keep  its  hold 

-No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  officiate  in  ?"  American  culture,  at  least  in  our  col- 

any  congregation  of  this  Church,  by  preaching  ^eges-       vVe    are   glad   to    see   that   now 

or  by   performing   any    priestly   or   ministerial  \^^^  **  Ajax  "  of  Sophocles  is  to  be  given 

act.   without   producing   sufficient   evidence   of  in  the  (ireek  Theatre  of  the  State  l^ni- 

his  having  been  duly  authorized  to  minister  in  versitv  of  California,  October   13th.  and 

this  Church."  under   the  direction    of    the  same    .Miss 

The  present  canon  forbids  any  such  un-  ^^^^^  ^^    Marrows    who  made  a  hit  in 

ordained  person   to   "officiate,"   that   is,  this  city  last  winter  m  the  same  play,  with 

to  perform  "  any  priestly  or  ministerial  ^^^^^    Greeks    as    players,    whom    she 

act,"  while  the  proposed  canon  also  for-  P^^^^'^  "P  ^^^^  'n  very  hnmhie  walks  of 

bids    him    to    officiate    by    **  preaching,"  "^^ 
that  is,  by  exercising  the  prophetic  gift. 

which  any  layman  may  exercise.    Men  of         -n.    ^^,:  ..  ^e  ii  r»  •    • 

^lu.^    I.     .  •     *         I  r*      I  1  *"^  action  of  the  nuhtarv  coinnustK^i 

other  denominations  have  often  been  a  -  ,,r   »|»-   r^.,-.»«^.  ^1    \i  k 

Uw.wi     *        -.^  ..a."     •' .  ^     I        ••     •  ^^*   the  liovernor  of   Alabama,  convict 

lowed     to        preach,  prophesy        in  •,„    ^e    •  ^  ,       .  . 

T?   •  I        I   -i  .        \'rr  I        Ml  ''^Js    *^«    inc'  ?icv    the    t  wh*^ 

F.D.sco,.a    pnlpits.  an.l  a  st,fffr  rule  w.l  ,.,^^.,    ,„       

.0   sharply   opposed   m   the   interests  of  i|,.,„sville;Ala..  •„.!  ..  ,  ,»ut 

hherty  as  well  as  conuty.  .^^j^  ^„,„l^„^  j^  ^,,^,^,,  ,^^;  ^^, 

"^  action  vet  in  «iui  .» 

It  is  a  very  small  thing  which  for  the  will  U*  when  th  i» 

week  has  fillrd  cohinins  in  the  dailv  pa  action 


Insurance 


The  Need  of  Credit  Insurance 

In  an  address  before  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  Convention,  held 
in  this  city  the  middle  of  September,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Schweppe,  manager  of  the  bank- 
ers' department  of  the  American  Credit 
Indemnity  Company,  called  attention  to 
the  perils  that  confront  the  merchant, 
and  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  credit 
insurance.  Mr.  Schweppe  cited  statis- 
tics to  show  that  during  the  past  eleven 
years  the  losses  through  insolvency  have 
largely  exceeded  those  arising  because  of 
fire  losses.  He  estimated  the  total  losses 
due  to  business  failures  to  be  not  less 
than  $367,000,000  for  the  period  named. 

The  majority  of  firms  doing  a  whole- 
sale or  manufacturing  business  have  a 
tendency  to  overlook,  in  large  measure, 
the  menacing  risk  that  constantly  sur- 
rounds their  credit  business.  Credit  is 
altogether  too  easy,  and  the  trend  seems 
to  be  toward  making  it  easier  rather  than 
more  difficult.  Even  conservative  mer- 
chants are  frequently  the  victims  of  men 
having  good  address  and  a  plausible 
manner.  With  such  men  the  alphabetic 
precaution,  which  ought  always  to  ob- 
tain, as  to  the  securing  of  reliable  infor- 
mation regarding  the  responsibility  and 
character  of  the  credit  seeker  is  often 
neglected  and  the  door  is  opened  to  losses 
which  might  have  been  avoided.  So  long 
as  business  conditions  remain  as  they  are 
now  the  need  of  credit  insurance  will  not 
only  remain,  but  will  constantly  grow 
greater  and  greater. 

Serious  Fire  Hazard    in    a    Rat 
Killing-  Device 

A  SUCCESSFUL  device  for  killing  rats 
recently  tried  in  a  grain  elevator  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  turns  out  to  be  a  new 
and  very  dangerous  fire  hazard,  in 
which  underwriters  may  well  interest 
themselves.  The  elevator  in  question 
swarmed  with  rats.  Traps  and  poi- 
sons were  tried  in  vain.  The  rodents 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  In 
a  moment  of  inspiration  the  owner 
laid  down  narrow  sheets  of  copper  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  rats  ate 
the  cheese  on  one  of  these  strips  they 
were  forced  to  stand  on  another  copper 
strip.     A  powerful  electric  curront  was 


formed  by  an  attachment  made  with 
the  terminals  of  the  elevator's  electric 
light  system.  The  result  was  the  rats 
were  killed  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  owner  gave  the  matter  publicity, 
and  his  plan  is  now  being  extensively 
utilized.  In  the  case  of  short  circuit- 
ing, however,  the  device  becomes  an 
exceedingly  serious  fire  hazard,  with 
unusually  dangerous  surroundings. 

London  Fires 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  fires 
were  caused  in  London  last  year  because 
children  were  allowed  to  play  with 
matches.  Oil  lamps  that  were  upset  were 
the  cause  of  146  more.  Two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  fires  might  never  have 
occurred  had  it  not  been  for  the  careless 
use  of  candles,  while  sparks  from  fires 
caused  186  conflagrations  of  more  or 
less  magnitude.  Electricity  was  charge- 
able with  54  fires.  Gas  lights  and  the 
contact  of  the  same  with  curtains,  blinds, 
etc.,  accounted  for  over  one  hundred 
fires,  while  escaping  gas  caused  133.  The 
total  number  of  fires  in  London  during 
1903  has  been  given  by  the  Insurance 
Journal  as  2,400. 

It  will  doubtless  interest  accident  un- 
derwriters to  know  the  values  recently 
set  upon  human  beings  and  certain  of 
their  parts  by  juries  in  the  Philadelphia 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  According  to 
a  table  printed  in  Insurance  these  are  as 
follows : 

Broken    back $15,000 

One    finger 5.000 

Wounded  heart 10.000 

Rroken   knee    cap 2,472 

Broken   arm,    two    broken     legs    and     four 

broken    ribs 10.000 

Broken  nose    (fist   inflicted) 500 

Left    leg 11,404 

Left   arm 8.500 

Two  broken  legs 6.250 

Ventral    hernia 20.000 

Husband,  father  of  five  children 5.000 

Hu8l)and     (white) 8.000 

Husband    (negro) 3.000 

Twelvo-year-old    boj' 2,000 

Nine-vear-old   boy 1.500 

RIghtyear-old  boy 2.000 

....  The  Equitable  Assurance  Society 
announces  through  its  official  organ  that 
it  is  a  sure  thing  that  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  a  policy- 
holder of  that  company,  since  both  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Judge  Alton^  B. 
Parkrr  carry  assuiMncc  with  the  Society. 
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Canada's  New  Tariff  Laws 

In  view  of  Canada's  new  legislation 
for  taxing  imported  goods  purchased  at 
prices  much  below  those  prevailing  in 
the  country  of  production,  and  the  po- 
litical agitation  in  Massachusetts  for 
reciprocity,  the  official  returns  of  trade 
with  Canada,  published  at  Washington 
last  week,  are  quite  interesting.  Here 
are  the  figures  for  recent  years : 

Exports.  Imports 

to  Canada,  from  Canada. 

1890 $40,282,108  $30,042,977 

1895 52.854.769  .36.574.327 

1900 95.319.970  39.369,074 

1901 105.789.214  42.482.163 

1902 109,642.993  48.076.124 

1903 123,266.788  54.781,418 

1904 131,274,346  51.406.265 

Undoubtedly  the  recent  rapid  growth 
of  our  exports  to  the  Dominion  has  been 
due  largely  to  what  is  called  the  "  dump- 
ing "  of  goods  there  at  prices  consid- 
erably lower  than  those  our  own  people 
are  required  to  pay  for  the  same.  Since 
June  4th  the  new  Canadian  law  aimed 
at  "  dumping,"  and  imposing  a  special 
tax  equal  to  the  ''  dump  "  discount,  has 
been  in  force.  On  October  ist  new  cus- 
toms regulations  were  made  and  new 
forms  of  invoices  were  adopted,  both  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
this  law,  which  in  many  instances  has 
been  evaded.  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  the  law  has  thus  far  been  ineffective. 
Records  at  the  Canadian  custom  houses 
show  that  the  practice  of  exporting  from 
this  country  to  Canada  at  large  discounts 
has  been  a  general  one,  and  large  sums 
in  special  taxes  have  already  been  col- 
lected. It  is  expected  in  Canada  that 
the  protectionist  device  of  a  special  tax 
will  be  imitated  by  European  countries 
which  complain  of  "  the  American  in- 
vasion." Several  of  these  countries, 
however,  have  been  selling  their  own 
[products  abroad  at  large  discounts. 

The  practice  at  which  the  new  legisla 
tion  is  aimed  has  not  tended  to  mold 
public  opinion  in  Canada  in  favor  of  reci 
procity.  On  tliis  side  of  the  line  the 
demand  for  reciprocity  with  Canada  is 
especially  to  be  noticed  in  Massachusetts, 
where  a  petition  in  favor  of  it  ha«  l)ecn 
signed  by  many  thousaiuU  of  Rr))ublican 
votrrs,  and  where  Senator  Lotl^e  is  re- 
<|iiircd  rf.utinnally  to  explain  an<i  drfrrid 


his  record  on  this  question.  In  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  district,  last 
week,  Eugene  N.  Foss,  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  reciprocity,  was  successful  in  the 
Republican  caucuses  after  a  sharp 
contest.  Canada's  special  tax  will  prob- 
ably reduce  our  exports  to  the  Dominion. 
Neither  her  Government  nor  her  people 
now  ask  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  But 
there  ought  to  be  one.  It  would  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  apple  crop 
exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  20  per  cent, 
and  mav  be  equal  to  the  record  crop  of 
1896. 

....Owing  to  the  condition  of  the 
ocean  freight  business,  two  steamers  of 
the  American  Line's  Philadelphia  service 
with  Liverpool  are  to  be  withdrawn. 

.  . .  .After  thorough  trial  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  Company  has  decided  to 
substitute  the  telephone  for  the  telegraph 
in  dispatching  and  operating  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  trains. 

.  . .  .The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company  has  added 
to  its  trolley  holdings  by  the  purchase 
of  the  electric  roads  in  Middletown. 
Conn. 

Mr.      Higgins,     the     Republican 
nonunce    for    Governor    of    New    York 
promises,  if  he  shall  be  elected,  to  rei.  i: 
mend  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  savnii;> 
banks. 

....The  reorganized  Shipyard  Trust 
has  bought  in  the  Union  Iron  Works  at 
San  Francisco,  where  the  '*  Oregon  "  wa^ 
built,  for  $1,700,000.  The  new  company 
will  have  a  capital  of  $33,cxx),cxx),  and  it 
is  controlled  by  Charles  M.  Schwab 

....  Dividends      and      coupons      an- 

imunced: 

Atch.,  Top.  &  Santa  be  K'way  (Adj.  Murt.t, 
t  per  cent ,  payable  N<»vcmbrr  i»l. 
Atch  ,  Top.  &    Santa   Kr*    K'w;iv    (Stamped 

Ailj  ),  .•  per  ■  ■      -  ,,i 

Amer    \V  ^r  cem 

I  li 

lcn^ 

hu. X 

mon,  I  '4  jH-i 

N.  Y.  ,5k  N    1     I. 
per  tent  .  pasahir  i 
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«  r  .V      By  a  vote  of  3  to  i  the 

Proerress  of  the      c-  r-        j.      r  ^ht- 

-f        .  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 

"^^   ^  consin  has   decided  that 

Governor  La  FoUette  and  his  followers 
are  entitled  to  be  called  the  Republican 
party  on  the  official  ballots  at  the  ap- 
proaching election.  This  decision,  which 
does  not  touch  the  merits  of  the  factional 
controversy,  is  based  upon  a  statute  that 
empowers  the  State  Central  Committee 
to  say  which  one  of  two  or  more  factions 
is  "  regular."  La  Follette's  convention 
and  ticket  have  been  supported  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Committee.  The  Stal- 
wart faction's  nominee  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Cook,  has  withdrawn  from  the  ticket,  but 
Ex-Governor  Schofield  has  taken  his 
place,  and  the  Stalwarts  will  continue 
their  fight.  Some  of  the  bolters  will  vote 
for  him,  some  will  vote  for  Peck  (the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Governor),  and 
others  will  support  La  Follette.  The 
prevailing  expectation  seems  to  be  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  carry  the  State  and 
that  the  re-election  of  Senator  Quarles 
will  be  prevented. — Several  Republican 
newspapers  publish  the  statement  that 
Chairman  Cortelyou,  as  he  was  taking  his 
leave  of  the  President  at  the  White 
House  a  few  days  ago,  was  overheard 
making  the  following  remark: 

"  I  think  you  are  going  to  win,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  if  you  do  you  can  feel  sure  that  this 
has  been  accomph'shed  without  the  giving  of 
any  promise  or  assuming  any  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Committee  to  any  cor- 
poration, interest  or  individual,  cither  directly 
or  indirectly." 

The  publication  of  this  is  said  to  have 
l;een  suggested  by  recent  attacks  upon 
Mr,  Cortelyou  in  the  Democratic  press 
with  reference  to  the  collection  of  cam- 


paign contributions.  The  gist  of  these 
attacks  is  the  assertion  that  in  applying 
to  corporations  for  contributions  Mr. 
Cortelyou  is  making  use  of  a  knowledge 
of  corporation  secrets,  acquired  while  he 
was  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  by  authority  of  the  law  re- 
cently passed  by.  Congress ;  also  that  he 
is  making  use  of  the  fact  that  he  is  to  be 
appointed  Postmaster-General  and  will 
thus  be  at  the  head  of  a  Department  that 
makes  contracts  with  the  railroad  cor- 
porations of  the  country  for  carrying  the 
mails.  In  connection  with  this  criticism 
it  is  asserted  that  all  the  Trusts  are  sup- 
porting the  Republican  ticket,  and  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Armour  and  other  heads 
of  the  great  beef  companies  are  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  such  is  their  at- 
titude.— In  a  letter  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  League  Mr.  Cortelyou  says  that 
"  the  National  Committee  has  not  coimt- 
enanced,  nor  will  it  countenance,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  violation  of  existing 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  assessment  of 
Federal  officers  for  political  purposes." — 
Judge  Parker  was  asked  last  week 
whether  he  thought  that  "  colored  voters 
should  be  allowed  the  voting  privileges 
which  the  Federal  Constitution  guaran- 
tees to  them."  His  reply,  as  published  by 
the  Democratic  press,  was  : 

"  I  refuse  to  be  interviewed,  and  I  won't  be. 
If  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  have  read 
my  letter  of  acceptance  you  will  find  that  that 
question  has  been  covered." 

Mis  opponents  deny  that  anything  in  the 
letter  of  acceptance  covers  it,  and  assert 
that  the  paragraph  to  which  his  friends 
point  refers  to  the  platform  utterance 
concerning  treaty  rights  and  passports,  a 
part  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  para- 
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graph. — In  a  recent  speech  at  Tiiskegee, 
Ala.,  the  home  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, Congressman  Heflin  said: 

**  There  they  sat,  Roosevelt  and  Booker ; 
and  if  some  Czolgosz  or  one  of  his  kind  had 
thrown  a  bomb  under  tlie  table  no  great  harm 
would  have  been  done  the  country.  .  .  . 
If  Booker  Washington  takes  a  hand  in  this 
thing,  it  will  be  one  time  I  will  ask  him  to  step 
out.  I  will  ask  him  to  take  hands  ofif,  and  you 
know  we  have  a  way  of  influencing  down  here." 

Ex-Governor  Oates  says  that  these  are 
not  the  sentiments  of  the  best  people  of 
the  district.  Mr.  Heflin  asserts  that  his 
remark  about  the  bomb  was  intended  to 
be  a  joke,  but  he  retracts  no  part  of  what 
he  said  about  the  use  of  "  influence." — 
Mr.  Bryan  will  make  sixty  speeches  in 
Indiana  during  a  period  of  ten  days. 
Speaking  in  Omaha  on  the  3d  he  said : 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  was  not  delighted 
with  the  nomination  at  St.  Louis.  I  opposed 
the  nomination  of  Parker,  because  he  did  not 
stand  for  what  we  had  been  fighting  for  in 
Nebraska  for  eight  years.  I  stand  to-day  for 
every  doctrine  I  have  advocated.  I  have  not 
recanted  and  have  not  withdrawn  from  where 
I  stood." 

But  the  election  of  Parker  will,  in  his 
opinion,  place  the  party  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  renew  the  fight  for  economic  re- 
form. —  Connecticut's  town  elections 
show  no  change  in  the  relative  strength 
of  the  parties. — Visiting  Democrats  have 
urged  Judge  Parker  to  take  the  stump  in 
the  doubtful  States,  and  especially  in  the 
West.  Chairman  Taggart  announces  the 
Judge's  final  decision  that  he  will  not  do 
this,  but  will  make  at  Rosemount  such 
speeches  as  may  be  needed.  **  No  en- 
treaty," Mr.  Taggart  adds,  "  will  budge 
him  an  iota." — Mr.  Watson,  the  Populist 
candidate,  asks  Judge  Parker  to  retire  in 
order  that  he  (Watson)  mav  make  a 
winning  fight  against  thf  Republican 
party. — Postmaster-Cjeneral  Henry  C. 
Payne,  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  his  home 
in  Washington,  on  the  4th,  of  heart  dis- 
ease. First  Assistant  Wvnne  has  been 
temf)orarily  appointfd  in  his  |)l:uf.  It  is 
wfll  understood  that  after  iUv  election 
Mr.  Cortelyou  will  bt*  appointed  to  this 
office. 


Panaina'a 
Complttint 


SrfHn     ()baldia,    the    Paiia 
man    Minisit-r   at    Wasliiin* 


ton,    has    filed    a    complaint 
with  tfic  Stale  Pepartmerit  cnncrrniiig 


the  action  of  our  Government  under 
the  canal  treaty.  He  has  also  been 
talking  about  it  without  regard  to  the 
rules  of  diplomatic  etiquet,  admitting 
that  an  appeal  to  The  Hague  Court  had 
been  proposed,  and  saying  that  "  Wash- 
ington ought  not  to  be  judge,  jury 
and  the  whole  court."  The  Legation's 
legal  adviser.  Dr.  Morales,  asserts  that 
he  has  urged  President  Amador  to  ap- 
peal to  The  Hague  tribunal.  His  story, 
as  given  to  the  press,  is  that  the  pro- 
moters of  independence  were  assured, 
before  the  revolt,  that  they  should  have 
a  treaty  similar  to  the  one  which  Co- 
lombia rejected,  and  that  Minister 
Bunau-Varilla  unexpectedly  signed  the 
present  treaty  before  instructions 
reached  him  from  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, ^Morales  then  being  Minister 
of  State.  The  treaty  was  not  what  had 
been  promised,  he  says,  and  Bunau- 
Varilla  was  "  false  to  the  interests  of 
Panama."  Because  the  latter  professed 
to  exert  great  influence  at  Washington, 
and  because  Panama  was  unwilling  to 
offend  the  United  States,  he  was  not 
recalled.  Admiral  Walker,  he  con- 
tinues, consulted  with  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  informed  the  Panama  Government 
that  the  treaty  '*  had  been  a  way  of 
meeting  the  criticism  the  President  had 
incurred  by  his  action  in  the  Panama 
question.'*  and  that  in  the  future  a  new 
and  satisfactory  treaty  won!  '  *  ■  -  •  n. 
Because  of  that  promise,  .\K  ^  s, 

the  present  treaty  was  accepted  by 
Panama.  Admiral  Walker  enters  a 
denial.  Bunau-\'arilla  also  deii'*'*-  -ty- 
ing that  his  absolute  power  to  n  te 
and  sign  a  treaty  was  in  no  way  limited, 
and  that  he  signed  the  '  *  ty 
three  hours  before  the  a  ti- 
ama*s  Commissioners  in  Washington, 
because  there  was  n^  that  called 
for  a  consultation  "  •"  '''^'"re 
was  never  any  un  '.s. 
between  the  revoUr  the 
Uniteil  ^'              '                                     '   r- 

mal  com; •»• 

cerning  tariff  duties  and  the  mails  be 

suspended.      Our    (i  t.    it    i* 

'       ^s  as  owner    »'i  "'-*  "^d 

11  of  it ;  has   pi  .  n 

the  ports  of   Panama  and  hI 

\\l\S   V  .  .         •'  V- 

ice     a;.  I'* 

suffer  b 
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merchants  In  the  zone  an  advantage  financiers  of  the  city  would  be  with  us.'* 
over  them.  Ancon,  the  zone  port,  it  is  Edward  Butler,  he  asserts,  paid  him 
asserted,  is  practically  the  port  of  $15,000  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  Folk's 
Panama.  Goods  entering  the  zone  from  grand  jury,  and  he  went  to  Europe,  but 
Panama  are  taxed ;  goods  entering  by  a  miscalculation  returned  two  days 
from  this  country  are  not.  Foreign  before  the  date  when  the  statute  of 
goods  received  at  Ancon  for  Panama  limitations  would  run  against  prosecution 
pay  the  Dingley  duties.  The  effect  of  in  certain  cases.  Butler  had  promised 
the  tariff  regulations,  it  is  said,  will  be  him  that  the  next  Attorney  (Folk's  sue- 
to  build  up  in  the  zone  a  city  at  the  cessor)  would  be  '*  all  right."  Both 
expense  of  the  city  of  Panama. — Chile  Democrats  and  Republicans,  he  says,  be- 
has  virtually  recognized  United  States  longed  to  the  "  combine."  Both  parties 
sovereignty  by  applying  to  our  Gov-  nominate  men  "  for  the  money  they  can 
ernment,  and  not  to  Panama,  for  an  make  out  of  it."  Each  party  votes  for 
exequatur  to  be  given  to  Sefior  Ossa  its  own  man,  but  the  one  who  gets  in 
as  consul  of  Chile  in  the  zone.  It  will  "  serves  those  who  rob  the  city  of  fran- 
be  granted. — Chief  Engineer  Wallace  chises."  He  beHeves  "  this  has  been  tol- 
says  that  but  little  use  can  be  made  of  erated  in  St.  Louis  because  so  many  of 
the  French  company's  plans,  because  the  large  corporations  are  mixed  up  with 
the  size  of  ships  has  increased  by  near-  boodling.  The  heads  of  these  corpora- 
ly  100  per  cent,  since  the  French  com-  tions  used  to  think  it  less  trouble  to  buy 
pany  began  work.  New  plans  must  what  they  wanted  than  to  elect  honest 
provide  for  a  canal  much  broader  and  men." — John  H.  Schettler,  another  mem- 
deeper.  Thousands  of  borings  must  be  ber,  has  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  that 
made,  and  a  year  may  elapse  before  his  vote  for  a  railwav  franchise  was 
contractors  can  be  asked  to  bid  for  work  bought,  and  has  been  sentenced  to  be  im- 
in  the  several  sections.  prisoned  for  two  years. — While  prepara- 
^  tions  were  being  made  for  the  trial  of 
Charles  T  Kelly,  Charles  Kratz,  one  of  the  conspirators,  a 
Municipal  Corruption  ^^^^^^^^  Speaker  of  member  of  the  panel  of  jurors  made  affi- 
in  St.  Louis  ^^^  g^^  Louis  House  clavit  that  Kratz's  counsel  had  offered 
of  Delegates,  who  has  been  convicted  of  ^lim  $200  to  vote  for  acquittal,  saying  that 
perjury  and  is  soon  to  be  tried  for  taking  seven  others  had  already  been  bought, 
bribes  in  connection  with  street  railwav  ^^^-  Folk  moved  that  the  entire  panel  be 
franchises,  has  published  a  long  con-  dismissed.— The  Chicago  Council,  by  a 
fession  concerning  the  crimes  of  the  vote  of  36  to  31,  has  decided  not  to  submit 
"  combine  "  of  nineteen  members,  in  to  the  voters  at  the  next  general  election 
which  he  was  a  leading  figure.  When  the  question  "  Shall  the  city  proceed  to 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Folk  began  his  operate  street  railways?  "--In  Buffalo 
work,  he  says,  the  consoirators  sought  to  seven  aldermen  have  been  indicted  for 
intimidate  him  by  threats  of  assassina-  taking  bribes  relating  to  contracts.  An 
tion.  When  these  had  no  effect  they  laid  mquiry  is  to  be  made  concerning  allega- 
traps  for  him,  but  in  vain.  Then  they  tions  of  corruption  with  respect  to  fran- 
started  a  newspaper  with  the  intention  of  ^^'ses  and  the  purchase  of  sites  for  school 
harassing  him  by  libels.  Not  only  the  buildings, 
men  indicted,  or  soon  to  be  indicted,  took 

part  in  this  work    "but  also  prominent  Automobile  Racing     ^"  antoniobilc  race 

nnanciers  of  St.  Louis,  who  feared  ex-  th    h'  h              over     a     course    on 

posure,    and    those    who    had    given    us  ^  ways       ^^^^       liighhvays      of 

money."     P^or  votes  in  connection   with  Long    Island,    a    short    distance    from 

the  city  lighting  job  the  nineteen  received  New  York,  on  Saturday  last,  attracted 

$47,5rx)  "at  Julius  Lehmann's  birthday  much    attention,    for    several    reasons, 

party."     Scarcely  a  bill  had  been  passed  The  local  authorities,  as  permitted  by 

in  the  Mnniciijal  Legislature  for  twenty-  statute,  had  suspended  the  regulations 

five  years,  he  says,  unless  it  was  paid  for.  limiting  the  speed  of  automobiles,  and 

*"Wc  knew  that  in  case  of  attack  most  had  ordered  30  miles  of  highway  closed 

of  the  i)oliticians  and  many  of  the  largest  to    ordinary    traffic    during    the    race. 
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Altho  a  majority  of  the  residents  ap- 
proved this  action,  much  complaint 
was  made  by  others,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  asked  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  local  authori- 
ties and  the  Automobile  Association  of 
America.  After  a  brief  hearing  an  in- 
junction was  denied.  The  race — for 
road  locomotives  or  racing  machines 
rather  than  for  ordinary  automobiles — 
was  for  a  cup  presented  for  interna- 
tional competition,  and  the  course  of 
about  30  miles,  around  a  triangle,  was 
to  be  covered  ten  times.  Several  per- 
sons had  recently  lost  their  lives  by 
automobile  accidents  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  and  in  testing  his  machine 
for  this  race  one  man  had  been  killed 
on  the  selected  course.  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  the  United  States 
were  represented  in  the  contest,  the 
winner  being  an  American,  George 
Heath,  who  used  a  French  machine. 
His  average  speed  for  nearly  six  hours 
was  52  miles  an  hour.  Over  parts  of 
the  course  the  leading  contestants 
moved  at  the  rate  of  75  miles  an  hour. 
Serious  accidents  were  expected,  and 
ambulances  were  stationed  at  several 
points  on  the  course.  One  of  them 
was  used.  In  the  second  round  Carl 
Meusel,  a  mechanician  riding  with 
George  Arents,  Jr.,  received  injuries 
that  proved  fatal  within  a  few  hours, 
and  Mr.  Arents  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital with  a  fractured  skull.  Nine  of 
the  seventeen  machines  were  crippled 
in  the  early  part  of  the  race.  The  fre- 
quent bursting  or  collapse  of  rubber 
tires  was  ascribed  by  some  to  nails 
and  broken  glass  which  had  been 
thrown  u[)on  the  track.  Additional 
races  of  this  kind  are  not  desired  by 
the  daily  press  of  New  York. 


Labor 


Work   has   been    resumed   at 

_  the  factories  of  the   Pullman 

Questions        ^  it*  »•         1     ir 

Car  and  Internationa!  Har- 
vester companies,  but  with  "  open  shop  ** 
conditions  and  with  reduced  wages. 
Labor  agitators  are  said  to  liave  l>een 
exrhided.  At)oiit  ().(mx)  men  are  em- 
ployed. Tn  several  i)lants  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  the  wagrs  of  skilled  work 
men  werr  reduce*!  from  20  to  .jo  per  ernt 
after  t!ie  ist  inst.,  when  t!ie  term  of  the 
old  wage  scale  expired.  At  the  hoop 
fiiills   <»f    the   Corporation    in    Younga- 


town  and  Girard  the  company  has  de- 
clined to  reopen  negotiations  with  the 
union  (Amalgamated  Association)  as 
to  wages,  saying  that  it  has  enough  new 
men  to  keep  the  mills  going.  The 
union  is  said  to  have  been  warned  that 
if  it  orders  a  sympathetic  strike  the 
Corporation  will  hereafter  ignore  the 
organization.  Last  week's  conference 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
strikers  at  Fall  River  came  to  nothing. 
At  a  mass  meeting  the  strikers  voted 
not  to  accept  the  reduced  wages  and 
to  insist  upon  a  return  to  the  old  eight- 
loom  system. — In  a  circular  letter  to 
heads  of  departments  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  (a  part  of  the  Steel 
Corporation)  directs  that  no  man  over 
35  years  old  shall  be  taken  into  the 
service  in  certain  departments,  and 
that  the  limit  in  others  shall  be  40 
years.  This  order  affects  many  ex- 
pert workmen.  On  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lines  west  of  Pittsburg  sev- 
eral hundred  men  have  lost  employ- 
ment under  a  new  order  that  no  one 
is  to  be  retained  who  was  hired  after 
he  reached  the  age  of  35. — Judge  Gray's 
decision  in  the  dispute  between  the  an- 
thracite miners  and  their  employers  is 
in  favor  of  the  miners  and  to  the  effect 
that  check  weighmen  shall  be  em- 
j)loyed  wherever  a  majority  of  the  men 
ask  for  them. — Within  the  last  two 
weeks  there  have  been  two  school 
strikes  in  Chicago,  a  consid  '  '  num- 
ber of  the  pupils  in  the  S:..:....in  and 
McAllister  public  schools  declining  to 
enter  the  buildings,  and  by  picketing, 
threats  and  even  violence  excluding  all 
others.  In  each  case  the  revolt  was 
due  to  a  false  report  that  a  negro 
teacher    had    been    f        "  "    "  »re 

the  aimual  Musical  .v  .,...  ..;  ,\  or- 
cester  the  unionists  in  the  l>oston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  declared  they  would 
not  play  with  Heinrich  S  '  '  -  a 
!jon -union   harpist,      .\fter  ay 

he  joined  the  union.  It  is  stated  that 
the  union  also  compelled  the  manajerr> 
to  sul)stitiite  Carl  Omlricek  for  Otto 
Roth  as  concert  inaster. 


.•\t    a    f>m.p!rt 
Manila    h\     th. 
I\irtv    to   thr    I 
ConunisHJonrr^  wh*>  rrvrtitiv   vi 


The  Philippine 
lalanda 


in 

.t 


United  States    all  but  i»nr  i»f  trie  ^.  MXt- 
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missioners  spoke  for  setting  up  a  popular  the  money  to  be  paid  for  their  lands 
legislative  assembly  at  once  and  for  in-  should  remain  in  the  islands.  They  re- 
dependence  at  an  early  date.  Victorina  quest  that  payment  be  made  in  drafts  on 
Mapa,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  London.  Our  Government  cannot  be  a 
dissented,  advising  the  islanders  to  have  party  to  any  controversy  of  this  kind ;  the 
confidence  in  the  people  of  the  United  issue  is  one  between  the  Vatican  authori- 
States  and  to  prepare  for  independence  ties  and  the  orders.  It  was  supposed  to 
by  education.  A  radical  address  was  be  the  purpose  of  the  Vatican  authorities, 
made  by  Seiior  Sandiko,  formerly  a  in  stipulating  that  the  money  should  be 
member  of  Aguinaldo's  Cabinet,  who  paid  in  Manila,  to  make  sure  that  it 
called  for  immediate  independence.  Gov-  would  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ernor  Wright  answered  the  speakers  in  Church  in  the  islands.  The  Augustinians 
an  earnest  address.  Admitting  that  with  evidently  desire  to  take  their  share  with 
opportunity  and  experience  the  islanders  them  to  new  fields  of  labor.  Therefore 
were  ''  capable  of  better  things,"  he  said  our  Government  will  so  deposit  their 
that  the  Americans  were  in  the  Philip-  share,  about  $2,000,000,  to  the  credit  of 
pines  as  the  result-of  an  accident,  the  vie-  the  Philippine  treasurer,  that  the  warrant 
tory  of  Manila  Bay.  They  found  them-  to  be  issued  by  him  will  be  good  in  Lon- 
selves  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  don.  New  York  or  Manila, 
government  and  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  ^ 
care  of  the  country  until  its  people  should 

develop  a  capacity  to  take  care  of  it  them-  xhe  Marseilles     ^^^  ^^^^*  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
selves.     It  was  true  that  it  was  the  pur-  Strike  dockers      and      coal 

pose  of  the  American  people  to  assure  to  handlers     of     Marseilles 

the  Filipinos  the  greatest  degree  of  lib-  seems  to  have  virtually  come  to  an  end. 

erty :  Altho  it  is  not  officially  declared  off,  over 

"  Is   it   not  true   that   you   now   elect   your  2,ooo  of  the  men  have  returned  to  work 

municipal  and  provincial  officials,  and  that  a  under  the  protection  of  a  large  force  of 

greater  number  of  employees  of  the  Govern-  infantry    and    cavalry,    who    guard    the 

ment  are  Filipinos?    Have  you  not  three  rep-  docks  and  patrol  the  streets.     The  chief 

resentatives  in   the   commission   itself?     How  point  at  issue  between  the  employers  and 

many  more  centuries  would  you  have  remained  their  workingmen  related  to  the  interpre- 

here    under    Spanish    rule    before    you    would  4.^4.:^       r  .u  i.       j.     r  a  r.       ,1 

have  enjoyed  what  you  have  gained  under  six  'f  !^"  ""^  the  contract  of  1903.     After  the 

years   of   American    occupation?     How   often  Strike    had    lasted    for    a    month    it    was 

do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Fed-  ^g^eed  on  both  sides  to  leave  the  ques- 

eral  party  to  give  a  banquet  where  the  guests  ^ions  to  an  arbitrator,  and  M.  Magnan,  a 

could  talk  freely  of  independence?     Much  as  former    president    of    the    Tribunal    of 

we  endeavor  to  do  for  these  people,  you  can  Commerce  of  Marseilles,  was  selected  to 

readily  understand  how  any  distrust  or  hos-  act  in  this  capacity.     But  when  he  gave 

tility  would  interfere  with  the  good  work  we  his  decision  the  dockers  refused  to  accent 

have  just  started. '  it.     M.  Manot,  the  leader  of  the  dockers, 

A  call  for  a  mass  meeting  in  support  of  who  had  done  most  to  organize  the  men 

independence    was    published,    asserting  into  a  union  and  who  on  account  of  his 

that  the  "  best  element  of  American  so-  supposed    power    was    called    ''  the    em- 

ciety  "  desired  that  the  Filipinos  should  peror  of  the  quays,"  begged  the  five  thou- 

attain  the  object  of  their  ambition.     But  sand  strikers  assembled  in  the  Labor  Ex- 

the    meeting,  held    last    Sunday,  was  a  change  to  abide  by  the  arbitral  judgment, 

failure,  as  only  a  few  natives  were  pres-  as  they  had  agreed  to,  and,  together  with 

cnt.    Bishop  Brent,  for  three  years  at  the  all  the  other  members  of  the  Executive 

head    of    the  Episcopal  missions  in  the  Committee,  threatened  to  resign  if  it  was 

islands,  supports  the  policy  of  the  Gov-  repudiated.       The     strikers     thereupon 

ernment   and    deplores    any    use   of   the  passed  a   resolution  thanking  the  mem- 

question  of  independence  in  partisan  poli-  bers    of    the    Executive    Committee    for 

tics.— The  Augustinian  friars  decline  to  their  services  and  accepting  their  resie-- 

be    Wmnd    by  the    agreement    made    by  nations.     The  coal   handlers'  union   fol- 

the  late  Pope  Leo,  the  late  Archbishop  lowed  the  example  of  tlie  dockers  in  re- 

Guidi,  and  Governor  Taft  providing  that  fusing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  arbi- 
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trator.  The  ground  on  which  it  was  re- 
jected was  that  "  by  the  conditions  it  im- 
posed it  was  a  menace  for  the  labor 
unions  and  a  daily  cause  of  conflict."  The 
chief  objection  made  to  it  was  that  it  did 
not  bind  the  employers  to  hire  none  but 
union  men,  and  did  not  prevent  them  from 
blacklisting  the  workingmen.  At  the  same 
time  it  expressly  forbade  the  workingmen 
to  refuse  to  handle  goods  from  ''  un- 
fair "  or  non-union  firms  and  factories,  as 
they  had  been  doing.  The  action  of  the 
strikers  in  refusing  the  arbitnition  to 
which  they  were  pledged  caused  public 
opinion  to  turn  against  them  very  strong- 
ly, and  gave  support  to  the  claims  of  the 
employers  that  no  reliance  could  be  had 
on  agreements  with  unions  and  that  the 
workingmen  could  only  be  dealt  with  as 
individuals.  M.  Pioch,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Dockers, 
came  to  Marseilles  to  remonstrate  with 
the  strikers  for  their  repudiation  of  their 


agreement,  but  to  no  avail.  Many  of  the 
men,  however,  declared  their  acceptance 
of  the  decision  of  arbitration  and  re- 
turned to  work  as  individuals  under  the 
contract  of  1903  as  before.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  employers'  associations 
these  men  formed  the  "  Maritime  Union  " 
in  opposition  to  the  union  which  favored 
the  continuance  of  the  strike. 

The  Russians     ')^  ^?,^^  ^^.^^  reported  that 
^^j.^^  the  Russians  will  retreat 

no  further,  but  will  take 
the  offensive  and  move  south  against 
the  Japanese  at  Liao-Yang.  General 
Kuropatkin  has  issued  an  address  to 
the  army,  dated  Mukden,  October  2d 
in  which  he  recounts  the  history  of 
the  war.  since  *'  more  than  seven 
months  ago  the  enemy  treacherously 
fell  upon  us  at  Port  Arthur  before  w^ar 
had  been  declared,"  and  down  to 
the    recent    action    at    Liao-Yang   when 


A  (oiiipitiiy  i»r  till'  l.vft  wing  of  th«  JaitaitM*  Ariiiv  In  I'tialilott  l»  Mvt'wivv  •  l*terg«  ul  MuMtott  li^fMkiry 
i*'nilii    MtrivutflMlilt   rit|i)rrl|Ctll.    IIM>|,   tiv    II     L     M«fMf 
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"  after  successfully  defending  all  advanced 
and  main  positions  you  withdrew  to  Mukden 
under  most  difficult  conditions.  Attacked  by 
General  Kuroki's  army,  you  marched  through 
almost  impassable  mud,  fighting  throughout 
the  day,  extricating  guns  and  carts  with  your 
hands  at  night,  and  returned  to  Mukden  with- 
out abandoning  a  single  gun,  prisoner  or 
wounded  man,  and  with  the  baggage  train  en- 
tirely intact. 

"  I  ordered  the  retreat  with  a  sorrowful 
heart,  but  with  unshaken  confidence  that  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  complete  and  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  enemy  when  the  time 
came. 

"  Heretofore  the  enemy  in  operating  has  re- 
lied on  his  great  forces,  and,  disposing  his  arm- 
ies so  as  to  surround  us,  has  chosen  as  he 
deemed  fit  his__time  for  attack,  but  now  the 
moment  to  go  to  meet  the  enemy,  for  which 
the  whole  army  has  been  longing,  has  come, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  compel  the 
Japanese  to  do  our  will,  for  the  forces  of  the 
Manchurian  army  are  strong  enough  to  begin 
a  forward  movement. 

"  The  illustrious  head  of  the  Russian  land, 
together  with  the  whole  of  Russia,  prays  for 
you,  blesses  you  for  your  heroic  deeds. 
Strengthened  by  this  prayer  and  imbued  with 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  task  that 
has  fallen  to  us,  we  must  go  forward  fearlessly, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  do  our  duty  to 
the  end,  without  sparing  our  lives. 

"  The  will  of  God  be  with  us  all." 

The  Russian  advance  movement  be- 
gan with  the  occupation  and  rebuild- 
ing of  Sakkhe  station  and  bridge  on 
the  railroad  15  miles  south  of- Mukden. 
Next,  the  Japanese  outposts  were 
pushed  back  nearly  to  the  Yentai 
mines.  Then  Bentsiaputze  on  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  Japanese  north  of 
Pensikou,  where  they  crossed  the 
Taitse  River,  was  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  occupied  a  high  hill  still 
further  to  the  east  and  forced  the  Jap- 
anese to  evacuate  the  town  with  some 
loss.  This  forces  back  the  Japanese 
right,  but  on  the  left  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  making  a  strong  advance 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Hun  and 
Liao  rivers  in  the  direction  of  Sin-Min- 
Tun,  and  this  force  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  before  the  Russian  can 
advance  very  far  toward  Liao-Yang. 
'J'he  Russian  soldiers  are  in  heavy 
marching  order  with  an  equipment 
weighing  nearly  100  pounds  and  com- 
I^rising  knapsack,  overcoat,  rifle,  cook- 
ing vessel,  cartridge  case,  wooden  wa- 


ter bottle  and  ax  or  spade. —  General 
Stoessel  reports  from  Port  Arthur 
that  the  Japanese  made  frenzied  as- 
saults on  the  fortifications  from  the 
north  and  west  from  September  19th 
to  23d,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  10,000  men.  Their  only  success  was 
in  the  capture  of  the  water  works, 
which  is  not  considered  serious,  since 
there  are  wells,  condensing  apparatus 
and  a  fresh  water  pond  within  the  lines. 
The  chief  attack  was  made  on  High 
Hill,  between  Pigeon  Bay  and  Itse- 
shan,  and  west  of  the  city.  The  Jap- 
anese captured  the  armored  trenches 
after  terrible  fighting  on  both  sides, 
but  during  the  night  Lieutenant  Pog- 
gorsky,  of  the  navy,  with  a  detachment 
of  volunteers,  descended  upon  them 
and  blew  up  the  trenches  with  gun  cot- 
ton bombs. 


The  French  in     ^^f^^^    ^^^    ^pain    have 

Morocco  ^^  ^^S^  ^O"^^  ^O  a"  ag^e^- 

ment  in  regard  to  Mo- 
rocco and  the  paper  embodying  it  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  October  7th  by  M. 
Delcasse,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
Leon  y  Castillo,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador. The  exact  provisions  of  the 
agreement  are  not  made  public,  but  it 
is  stated  that  Spain  has  withdrawn  all 
objection  to  the  Anglo-France  agree- 
ment of  April  8th,  according  to  which 
France  was  to  have  a  free  hand  in 
Morocco  in  return  for  the  same  privi- 
lege granted  England  in  Egypt. 
France  recognizes  the  interests  of 
Spain  in  her  fringe  of  settlements 
in  Morocco  along  the  Mediterranean. 
Spain  agrees  never  to  cede  these  to  any 
other  country  than  P>ance.  Both 
countries  agree  to  uphold  the  integrity 
of  the  Moroccan  empire  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  France  has 
now  practical  possession  of  the  largest 
contiguous  area  in  Africa,  with  val- 
uable ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  South  Atlantic. 
The  French  are  quietly  strengthening 
their  hold  over  Morocco  in  many  ways. 
A  mission  under  M.  St.  Rene  Taillan- 
dier,  the  French  Minister  at  Tangier, 
will  soon  start  for  the  capital  to  ar- 
range with  the  Sultan  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army  under  French  offi- 
cers.     The     customs     and     police    in 
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Southwest 
Africa 


Northern  Morocco  are  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  In  the  interior 
along  the  vague  and  undefined  Alger- 
ian frontier  General  Liautey  is  push- 
ing forward  the  French  military  out- 
posts to  the  east  and  south  under  such 
urgent  circumstances,  he  says,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  such  action  with- 
out delaying  to  communicate  first  with 
the  Governor-General  to  obtain  his 
consent.  M.  Delcasse  has  decided  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  order  the  evacuation  of 
these  posts. 

The  rebellious  natives  in 
Southwest  Africa  are  by  no 
means  quelled.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  spirit  of  revolt  seems  to  be 
spreading^  and  tribes  further  to  the  south 
and  also  in  the  Portuguese  territory  on 
the  north,  which  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
counted friendly,  are  now  on  the  war- 
path. General  von  Trotha  reports  to 
Ijerlin  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  follow  the  Hereros  further 
into  the  interior  toward  the  southwest 
because  of  the  difificulty  of  supplying  the 
army  with  provisions  and  water  across 
the  desert  plains  and  of  keeping  up  com- 
munications with  headquarters  in  a  coun- 
try so  flat  that  signaling  is  imposible.  It 
is  officially  stated  that  8,000  German 
troops  will  be  sent  against  the  Hereros. 
The  Witbois  tribesmen  have  risen  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  colony  and  have  at- 
tacked stations  on  the  Fish  River.  The 
Witbois  have  been  acting  as  allies  of  the 
Germans  and  serving  as  scouts  in  the 
present  war,  but  these  have  now  all  de- 
serted and  taken  the  field  against  the 
Europeans.  Other  tribes,  as  yet  peace- 
able, are  being  roused  by  envoys  from  the 
Witbois  and  Hereros.  In  Portuguese 
West  Africa  a  detachment  of  500  troops 
suit  against  the  Cuanhamas  were  sur- 
prised in  the  night  vvhiit-  crossing  the 
Cunene  River,  which  divides  the  Portu- 
guese from  iIk'  German  possessions,  and 
over  half  of  tlie  force  were  slaughtered 
!)y  the  natives.  This,  tiken  in  C(Minection 
with  the  Herero  war,  indicates  a  very 
serious  outbreak,  anci  a  force  of  some 
S,(XK)  men  will  be  organized  at  oiue  to 
suppress  the  Cuanhamas.  Should  the  re- 
volt spread  to  other  tribes  in  the  Portu- 
gnejir  territory  of  Angola  the  situations 
of   the    f'uropiaiiN   winild   be   |»reearions. 


since  they  number  only  about  4,000  in  a 
population  of  at  least  4,000,000.  The 
Bunda  race,  to  which  most  of  the  natives 
belong,  have  in  the  past  shown  the  ability 
to  form  tribal  federations  of  considerable 
extent  and  power.  In  the  interior  the 
natives  retain  their  warlike  spirit  and 
customs,  but  along  the  coast  they  live  in 
practical  slavery  on  the  plantations,  and 
there  has  been  very  extensive  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Portuguese,  who  have  pos- 
sessed the  land  for  over  300  years. 

The  Kongo  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^- 
Atrocities  Mention  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  of  the  British 
Government,  to  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  Kongo  Government  belongs  to  the 
Kongo  Reform  Association,  of  which  E. 
p.  Alorel  is  honorary  secretary  It  has 
just  sent  to  the  British  Foreign  Office  a 
communication  which  shows  the  charac- 
ter of  a  commission  of  investigation  ap- 
pointed by  King  Leopold,  July  23d.  This 
commission  was  appointed  in  response  to 
a  request  from  the  British  Government, 
as  Great  Britain  is  one  of  the  Powers 
which  established  the  Kongo  State.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  particularly 
expressed  the  desire  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  the  investigation  be  impar- 
tial, thorough  and  public,  made  *'  by  a 
tribunal  of  recognized  competence  and 
impartiality."  The  Peace  Co-  •-  < 
meeting  in  Boston  last  week  ci 
nuich  attention  to  the  Kongo  ques- 
tion, and  finally  resolved  that  in  or- 
tler  to  determine  who  was  responsible 
for  the  abuses  of  power  in  Africa 
the  following  questions  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  conference  of  the  Powers 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  Kon- 
go Free  State  or  to  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague: 

'*  Is  the  (Jovemiiieiit  of  ihe  Kongo  Fr-f 
State  still  to  be  regarded  as  the  trustee  of  the 
I'nvNcrs  \  Jtii/e  the  fUg  of  the  Inter- 

iialional   . ;    :.,  a  f 

"  What    is   the  poiitioci  of  the   Konifo    Free 


Icged  actions  ht  tat  !y  and 
<l«*t«Miiiineil?  " 

I'lesiilent    Roosevelt    ha!i    m»i  -' 

given   a  definite  reply   to  the   i 

ni  philanthr*  that   hr  dr- 

'         '   i'»  inv.  into  the  admin* 

I  II    of    til 


The  People's  Party's  Appeal 

BY  THOMAS  E.  WATSON 

Candidate  of  the  People's  Party  for  President  of  thk  United  States 

A    FEW  days  ago,  at  a  Labor  Day     railroads,    corrupt    acquisition    of    fran- 
meeting,  I  listened  to  the  address     chises,   shameless   arrangement  of  tariff 
of    the    Socialist    candidate    for    schedules,  and  marauding  assaults  upon 
Governor.     Waving  his  arms  in  the  di-     the    national    treasury    are    sapping    the 
rection  of  the  magnificent  city  spread  out    foundations  of  our  Government,  not  only 
before  us,  he  said :  by  making  rottenness  to  eat  like  a  cancer 

"  All  that  is  yours ;  go  and  take  it.  Don't  into  the  vitals  of  the  body  politic,  but  by 
take  a  part  of  it;  take  it  all.  Don't  be  satis-  creating  that  profound  discontent  among 
fied  with  a  loaf;  take  the  whole  bakery."  the    masses    upon    which    the    Socialist 

That  his  remarks  represent  a  real  and     thrives, 
powerful   sentinient  was  proven  by  the        See  the  manner  in  which  the  Standard 

hearty   applause Oil  band  of  specu- 

which  he  received.      I  '  lators     took    $36,- 

His  position  marks  000,000  from  their 

the  limit  of  one  ex-  victims  in  one  day 

treme ;     at     the  ^t/f^^^  on      Amalgamated 

other     extreme  ^^^^Bil^^k  Copper ;    see    the 

stand  the  "  Public  ^m  ^^^fc  manner    in    which 

be  damned"  crowd,  j|  ^..^B  Morgan,      Schwab 

well  represented  by  ^P     '^  iP^^  ^"^     ^^^^     crew 

such  men  as  Baer,  W  ^^K  profited    on    Steel 

Morgan,     Rogers,  ^  "miF  stock     to     the 

Rockefeller,      Car-  '^^^W  large     amount     of 

negie,  Belmont  and  J       '"^^IH  $500,000,000;   take 

Company,  to  whose  ^^L       ■'^^W^^^  the    ma^nner    in 

hands  "  God  in  his  ^^^^^^       ^  ^^^^^^  which    the    t  e  1  e  - 

infinite  wisdom  has       ^^^^^^^^^^kflvik^^^^^^^  g'l'^ph,      telephone, 

committed  the      ^     ^^^^^^^k  express 

property  ^^^^B^I^^^Hk    ^^^^^^^h  road     companies 

of  the  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  plunder    us    every 

Between  these      ^^^L  ^^^^^l^^^^^^^^k  ^^^    ^^    ^^^    year, 

two    extremes    the      ^^^K  ^^iH^^^^^^^m  ^^^  "^^ 

People's   Party      ^^^^ ,  ^  .  ^     _  '.^^E^^^^^^^m.  ^"  ^^^   State  of 

takes  its  stand  and  '^^^^^^^^^"^***^^^^^^^^^^^^=-^  Georgia  there  is 
makes  its  fight.  tiiomas  e.  watson  a     railroad     called 

We  cannot  agree  Copyright,  1904,  Pach  Bros..  New  York  the    Central.     Its 

with    the    Socialist  original  capitaliza- 

who  demands  everything  for  the  labor  tion  was  less  than  $4,000,000.  Then 
of  to-day  and  nothing  for  that  of  yester-  it  was  raised  to  $7,500,000.  The  Leg- 
day.     That  which  is  capital  to-day  was    islature   of   Georgia    made   quite   a   pet 


nothing  more  than  labor  yesterday.  A 
blood-feud  between  parent  and  child  is 
not  more  imnatural  than  a  blood-feud 
between  Labor  and  Capital ;  and  the  man 
who  would  confiscate  the  labor  of  yester- 
day cuts  the  groimd  from  under  the  feet 
of  those  who  really  have  at  heart  the  best 
interests  of  the  producer.  On  the  other 
band,  those  who  pile  up  unwieldy  for- 
tunes by  subtle  manii>ulations  of  stock 
markets,    dishonest    reorganizations    of 


of  the  road,  exempted  it  almost  en- 
tirely from  taxation  and  granted  it  gen- 
erous privileges.  For  a  generation  or 
so  the  Central  of  Georgia  was,  perhaps, 
our  best  road.  Everybody  had  confidence 
in  it.  Home  folks  kept  their  money  in- 
vested in  it.  Executors,  administrators 
and  guardians  thought  themselves  per- 
fectly safe  when  they  invested  their 
funds  in  the  old  Central  Railroad. 

One  day  a  band  of  robbers,  elegantly 
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dressed — men  of  education  and  fine  man-  But  here  is  an  interesting  fact  which 

ners — rode  down  to  Georgia  from  Wall  suggests  much.    Both  Belmont  and  Mor- 

Street  in  a  Pullman  palace  car,  secured  gan  supported  Parker's  candidacy  for  the 

control  of  a  majority  of  the  stock,  and  Democratic  nomination, 

immediately    clapped    a    bond    issue    of  When  Parker  first  appeared  in  Georgia 

$16,000,000  on  that  road.    These  elegant,  a  year  or  so  ago  he  was  met  by  Hamilton 

educated,  palace  car  rascals  pocketed  the  McWhorter,  who  holds  in  the  State  of 

$16,000,000  and  broke  the  back  of  the  Georgia,  and  for  the  Southern  Railroad 

Central  with  the  huge  debt  they  had  put  System,   the  same  position  which   State 

upon  it.     The  road  went  to  public  sale.  Senator  "  Pat "  McCarren  holds  for  the 

and  ten  thousand  men,  women  and  chil-  Standard   Oil   Company   in   New  York, 

dren  in  Georgia  were  despoiled  of  prop-  When   "  Pat "   McCarren   went  actively 

erty  which  they  had  been  unable  to  keep  to  work  for  Parker  was  he  obeying  in- 

out  of  the  reach  of  those  elegant  thieves,  structions  from  the  Standard  Oil  gang? 


That  $16,000,000 
was  created  out  of 
a  dollar's  worth  of 
ink  and  paper.  It 
represented  noth- 
ing on  earth  but 
rascality,  operating 
under  forms  of 
law. 

But  there  is  more 
of  the  story:  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan 
came  upon  the 
scene.  "  Last  of 
all  came  Satan  !  " 
Morgan  worked 
one  of  his  reor- 
ganization schemes 
u  p  o  n  the  bank- 
rupt Central  and 
watered  the  con- 
cern up  to  $50,- 
000,000 ! 

And  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  other 
States  are  being 
made   now   to   pay 

dividends  upon  $50,000,000,  when  the 
bona-fidc  cai)italization  of  the  road  was 
less  than  $8,000,000!  Between  them  those 
two  bands  of  robbers  stole  al)out  $40,- 
000,000  from  the  people  of  the  South. 

Who  owns  the  Cnitral  F'iailroad  at 
this  time?  No  one  htenis  to  know.  It 
either  belongs  to  the  lU-lmont  L.  &  N. 
System  or  to  the  Morgan  Southern  Sys- 
tem, or  to  both.  .As  these  systems  are 
the  alhed  corporations  which  have  luilli- 
fied  our  State  Constitution  by  uniting 
romp<litiv«'  lines,  ami  havr  put  each  their 
greedy  hands  into  our  pockets,  it  makes 
no  material  difTerence  which  of  the  two 
owns  and  controls  the  Central. 


THOMAS    11.    TIUBLKS. 
(aiiUiuate  for  Vice  I'reitldent  of  the  People's  Fartj 


When  Hamilton 
McWhorter  met 
Parker  and  took 
him  around  Georgia 
in  his  private  pal- 
ace car  was  Ham- 
ilton obeying  in- 
structions from 
Morgan  ? 

Belmont  and 
Morgan  are.  for  all 
practical  purposes, 
partners.  Their  al- 
lied interests  are 
colossal.  They 
not  only  act  for 
themselves,  but  for 
other  kings  of 
finance.  The  Roths- 
childs are  among 
their  connections. 
\ow  when  both 
these  partners 
were  pushing  the 
Parker  campaign 
— which  must  have 
cost  a  huge  sum 
of  money — what  was  their  object?  What 
did  they  expect  to  get  out  of  it? 

It  is  now  claimed  bv  the  New  York 
ll^orUi  that  Morgan  has  gone  over  to 
Roosevelt.  If  so,  why  didn't  he  carry 
the  other  partner  '  "  Why  leave  Bel- 
mont bthind?  It  ■  the.se  men.  who 
plunder  their  n  11  untler  legal 
forms,  supi  the  other 

adheres  to   r.niMi.   i>   11   n»'i  ai'-^'*   • 

for  the  American  j^mi^le  to  un  l> 

how  lK)th  the  old  1  are  kept  in  *Uiv- 

ery  to  Wall  Strnl        U 

itself  u  sermon  upon  ih 

party  which  shall  hoI  br  tv- 

ant  of  the  cor|K>riitioiu ? 
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The  people  are  not  blind  to  these  mentioned?  Is  he  preparing  the  Demo- 
things  ;  public  morality  is  not  all  gone ;  cratic  mind  for  a  repetition  of  that  re- 
the  public  conscience  is  not  completely  demption  of  campaign  pledges  at  the  ex- 
seared.  To  the  very  depths  of  their  pense  of  the  taxpayers  ? 
hearts  the  people  feel  the  injustice  under  The  People's  Party  combats  Roosevelt, 
which  they  suffer  and  the  trend  toward  the  open  enemy  who  boldly  proclaims 
a  revolt  is  growing  every  day.  and  fights   for  those  worst  features  of 

How  have  the  millions  of  victims  been  privilege  and  class  legislation  which  we 
kept  under?  How  is  it  that  they  have  abhor.  They  are  undemocratic,  they  are 
borne  the  yoke  so  long  ?  Because  they  Hamiltonian,  they  tend  to  the  rule  of  the 
have  been  kept  divided  and  deluded.  The  favored  few  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
corporations  have  learned  the  game  of  favored,  non-producing  few.  We  will 
the  kings :  "  Divide,  in  order  to  rule."  fight  him  to  the  bitter  end,  but  it  is  pos- 
Having  split  the  people  into  two  fac-  sible  to  respect  a  manly  foe,  who  is 
tions,  one  called  Republican  and  the  worthy  of  your  steel,  and  who  will  give 
other  Democrat,  the  corporations  rule  the  you  a  free  field  and  a  fair  fight, 
land  first  through  one  of  these  parties  The  People's  Party  combats  Parker 
and  then  through  the  other.  A  change  because  he  seeks  to  obtain  under  false 
now  and  then  is  made  on  purpose.  It  pretenses  goods  that  belong  of  right  to 
prevents  the  people  from  seeing  "  the  us.  We  do  not  object  to  his  getting  Re- 
hands  "  of  those  who  play  the  game.  publican  votes  if  he  can.     What  we  do 

Thus  Harrison  in  1892  refused  to  protest  against  is  his  effort  to  get  Demo- 
make  certain  pledges  which  Wall  Street  cratic  votes  when  he  is  no  Democrat. 
interests  demanded,  and  Wall  Street  If  he  stands  for  anything  except  a 
threw  its  support  and  its  -millions  to  chronic  ache  for  office,  that  fact  has 
Cleveland,  whose  managers  made  the  failed  to  appear.  He  has  had  three 
pledges.  "  tries  "  at  it  and  he  has  thus  far  be- 
By  the  by,  the  most  striking  thing  clouded  and  disguised  whatever  differ- 
about  this  campaign  of  1904  is  that  every  ence  in  principle  there  is  between  himself 
single  one  of  the  Cleveland  managers  of  and  his  leading  opponent. 
1892  are  Parker's  managers  now.  The  It  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
inevitable  query  arises :  *'  Are  pledges  so  very  hard  for  Parker,  if  he  is  a  true 
now  being  made  for  Parker  similar  to  Democrat,  to  tell  the  world  in  plainj'sim- 
those  which  led  to  the  scandals  of  Cleve-  pie,  unequivocal  English  wherein  he  dif- 
land's  second  administration?  fers  from  Roosevelt  in  principle. 

Are  we  to  have  another  secret  mid-  Why  should  voters  support  the  Peo- 
night  bond  deal  ?  Are  the  greenbacks  pie's  Party  in  this  campaign  ?  Because  it 
to  be  called  in  and  destroyed,  as  Cleve-  is  the  only  party  which  makes  an  open, 
land  advised?  Is  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  consistent,  fearless  contest  for  Jeffer- 
pany  to  have  another  feast  at  the  banquet  sonian  Democracy.  Every  Bryan  Demo- 
board  of  class  legislation?  Are  we  to  crat  should  be  with  us,  because  we  are 
have  another  member  of  a  Democratic  trying  to  do  what  the  Bryan  Democrats 
Cabinet  writing  a  tariff  schedule  at  the  tried  for  eight  years  to  do.  Where  else 
dictation  of  Havemeyer  of  the  Sugar  can  they  go? 
Tiust?  Bryan   Delnocrats   ought  not   to   vote 

In  his  address  to  the  Democratic  cdi-  for  Parker.     He  voted  with  them  in  two 

tors  Parker  not  only  indorsed  and  eulo-  campaigns  and  then  left  them,  without 

gized    Cleveland's    first    administration,  saying  they  were  wrong.     Gold  Demo- 

but  his  second  also.     That  candidate  for  crats  ought  not  to  support  him.     He  has 

the  Presidency  who  can  deliberately  give  gone  over  to  them,  but  has  not  said  that 

praise   to  the   second   administration   of  the  gold  standard  is  right.     If  I  were  a 

Crover  Cleveland  reveals  his  own  utter  gold  standard  man  I  should  want  to  vote 

lack  of  political  morality  and    of    sym-  for  a  candidate  who  not  only   declared 

pathy  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  that  the  gold  standard  was  "  fixed/'  but 

Why  did  Parker  go  out  of  his  way  to  that  it  was  right. 

indorse   that   second   administration,  be-  Our  platform  speaks  for  itself.    By  in- 

foulcd  as  it  was  by  infamies  like  those  dorscment  and  reaffirmance  our  former 
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platforms  become   a   part   of  this.      Its  of  the  Government;  by  restoring  to  the 

leading  features  are  too  well  known  to  Government  the  sovereign  right  to  cre- 

need  elaboration  here.     The  strength  of  ate  its  own  money ;  by  putting  the  neces- 

our  position  is   that  we  offer  common-  saries  of  life  on  the  free  list ;  by  striking 

sense  reform  for  each  and  every  abuse  of  at  overgrown  fortunes  with  a  graduated 

our  present  system.     We  do  not  attack  income  tax ;  by  making  all  office-holding 

the  rich  because  they  are  rich  ;  we  do  con-  elective,  and  retaining  the  right  to  turn 

tend,  however,  that  legislation  should  not  out  the  officer  who  betrays  his  trust ;  by 

be  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  making  giving  to  the  people  the  power  to  initiate 

one   millionaire    at    the   expense    of    ten  and    veto    legislation ;    by    making    it    a 

thousand  laborers.    We  do  say  that  there  crime   for  capitalists   to  grind   up  little 

is  too  much  legalized  robbery  of  the  pro-  children  into  dividends ;  by  using  our  ut- 

ducer  by  the  non-producer  and   that   it  most  efforts  to  protect  all  men  from  the 

must  be  stopped  or  there  will  be  revolu-  damnable  doctrine  that  they  are  not  born 

tion.  free,  and  to  work  out  the  problem  to  the 

Applying  the  principles  of  Jefferson  to  solution  that  each  citizen  shall  enjov  the 

present-day  conditions, we  seek  to  restore  God-given     privilege     of     working     for 

the   Government  to  old   landmarks  and  himself  and  enjoying  what  he  makes — 

to  bring  about  what  Jefferson  and  Lin-  by  putting  its  hands  and  its  heart  into 

coin  meant  when  they  spoke  of  a  "  Gov-  tasks  like  these  the  People's   Party  be- 

ernment  of  the  people."  lieves  that  it  will  best  serve  the  true  in- 

By  placing  public  utilities  in  the  hands  terests  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 

Thomson,  Ga. 


The   Prohibition    Party's   Appeal 

BY  SILAS  C.  SWALLOW,  D.D. 

Candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for  Prrsidint  or  iWB  United  Statks 

SOME  time  since  The  Independent  Second.  C    '  '           '     'ired   that    this 

kindly    invited   me   to   give    to    its  traffic  is  the    -.    ,      .  ...  :e  misery  than 

readers    from    a    radical     Pn>hil)i-  war,  pestilence  and  famine  combined.  It 

tionist's  standpoint  some  reasons  for  vot-  fills  our  prisons,  almshouses  and  insane 

ing  the  Prohibition  ticket.     This  request  hospitals.     It  makes  necessary  a     ■  -■  !- 

came  to  me  a  day  or  two  after  by  nom-  ing  army  of  ^Mjlicemen  aiul  unnu             \ 

ination  f(jr  the  Presidency.    The  constant  courts,    constables,    jails,    penitentianes. 

pressure  of  work,  regular  and  extra,  has  asyhnns  and  aln    '        c-s.   for  which  the 

prevented  my  complying  with  the  request     people  nuist  pa>.   .•   the  revenue   re- 

hitherto.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  now.  ceived  by  Government  from  the  tralRo  is 
The  reas(jns  would  fill  voluines.  I  can  only  as  16  to  i  of  the  taxation  it  pro- 
give  you  but  a  few  of  them  in  a  short  let-  tluces.  It  de-^^-  ■  ^'  '  '  >t 
ter,  and  they  are  these:  loo  of  the  Ki  t 
iMrst.  Because  tlie  li(|uor  traffic  liy  the  iravelinjj  public.  aniJ  is  the  prolific 
representing  that  the  goods  which  it  source  of  *' evil. 
maiHifactures  and  st-lls  are  nourishing  tinually."  It  r--' 
and  healthful   foods,  when,  in  fact,  they  do  right  and  .^ 

are  slow   poisons,   has   through   this  de-  while  the  puriK>se  ot  ^iovernmeni   is  to 

ccption,  and  is  now.  srnding  anmially    a  reii  '        *                  '     right    i     '    '   *"      ' 

hundred   thousan<l   bodies   to   the  grave,  di>             ,                   iim»1v 

and,  on  the  aiith«>rity  of  the   Bible,  an  not  satinfy.  but 

e(|ual  rnniiber  of  souU  to  |)rrdition.  the  in<livi»lual.  *uk**  tike  .1                lur  it 
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is  not  natural,  but  created  by  its  use,  and 
ever  clamors  for  more  of  the  poison  till 
death  ends  the  struggle. 

Third.  Because  the  general  Govern- 
ment and  most  of  our  States  and  munici- 
palities are  in  partnership  with  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  by  means  of  taxation  receive 
annually  a  part  of  the  price  of  blood  and 
souls.  Taxation  always  implies  protec- 
tion, and  so  long  as  this  nefarious  busi- 
ness is  dignified  and  guarded  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Government  it  cannot  be 
pursued  and  destroyed  by  public  opinion 


This  they  do  at  every  election,  the  vast 
majority  voting  for  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  parties  that  "  stand  pat "  for 
licensing  rather  than  for  prohibiting  the 
evil.  The  existence  of  both  of  these  par- 
ties under  present  conditions  depends 
upon  their  favoring  the  liquor  traffic,  be- 
cause the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
liquor  dealers  of  the  country,  by  control- 
ling an  average  of  ten  votes  each,  or  an 
aggregate  of  two  and  a  half  millions,  and 
acting  under  the  unit  rule,  hold  the  bal- 
ance  of   power.      This   vote   knows    no 


SILAS  C.   SWALLOW 

as  would  an  unprotected  nuisance.  The 
general  Government  is  a  menace  to  the 
good  order  of  those  States  that  would 
protect  themselves  by  preventing  the 
shipment  of  this  poison  into  their  pro- 
hibitory communities,  where  it  is  dis- 
posed of  in  defiance  of  .State  and  muni- 
cipal laws.  Hence  the  Hepburn-Dolliver 
bill  pending  l)efore  the  last  Congress 
looking  toward  the  correction  of  this 
evil.  Thus  does  the  general  Government 
constantly  defy  one  of  our  cherished  tra- 
ditions— viz.,  that  in  a  Republic  the  peo- 
ple constitute  the  Government.  It  is  nev- 
ertheless true,  and  the  only  place  at 
which  they  ran  legitimately  and  effective- 
ly express  their  will  is  at  the  ballot  box. 


(iEOKGE  W.   CARROLL, 

Candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  Prohibition 
Party 

statecraft,  politics,  morals  or  religion, 
but  only  business,  and  the  party  that  gets 
this  vote  is  thus  rendered  for  the  time 
being  the  dominant  party,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  feed  from  the  public  crib.  To 
divide  favors  with  these  parties,  and  thus 
keep  both  in  the  field  is  the  policy  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  politics  of  the  country 
is  largely  managed  by  professional  poli- 
ticians. It  is  their  business.  Their  liv- 
ing  depends  upon  it.  They  must  succeed 
in  getting  votes  enough  to  elect  them,  or 
change  their  business,  or  starve.  The 
church  vote  of  nearly  five  millions,  if 
cast  solid    for   Prohibition,  would  more 
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than  overbalance  the  liquor  vote  and  com-  They  have  frequently  been  petitioned  to 

pel  the  political  parties  to  favor  Prohibi-  do  so,  but  as  often  refused.     The  list  of 

tion  or  go  out  of  business.    They  would  names,  nearly  a  mile  long,  carried  to  a 

do  the  latter.     But  the  millionaire  brew-  Republican    National    Convention    years 

ers  and  distillers,  organized  into  a  pow-  ago  by  that  queenly  woman,  Frances  E. 

erful   trust,    with    almost    unlimited    re-  Willard,    and    her    heroic    helpers,    was 

sources,  filched  from  the  pockets  large-  found  after  the  convention  adjourned  un- 

ly  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  country,  der  the  table,  where  the  representatives  of 

manage    to    keep     before    the     people,  "  the  party  of  moral  ideas  "  had  muti- 

through    the    subsidized    politicians,    di-  lated  it  with  tobacco  juice   and  with  the 

visive  issues,  made  to  appear  of  more  im-  marks  of  their  cloven  feet.    Dr.  Sheldon, 

portance  than  the  liquor  traffic  question,  of  Kansas,  but  of  worldwide  fame,  sent 

and  thus  the  church  vote  is  kept  divided,  a  long  list  of  the  names  of  representative 

One  year  it  is  a  struggle  over  the  "bloody  Americans,    attached    to    a    petition,    to 

shirt;"  and  the  next  over  money,  as  to  President  Roosevelt, only  last  winter,  ask- 

whether  it  should  be  hard  or  soft,  yellow,  ing  him  to  recommend  in  his  message  to 

white  or  green,  plenty  or  scarce ;  another  Congress    some    solution   of    the    liquor 

year  it  is  the  colonial  system  or  the  Mon-  traffic  problem,  or  at  least  some  mitiga- 

roe  Doctrine,  or  imperialism,  or  benevo-  tion  of  the  awful  curse  for  which  the 

lent  assimilation  :  shall  it  be  done-  benev-  Government   stands    sponsor.      But,   tho 

olently  or  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet?  the  President's  Message  was  an  exceed- 

The  tariff  is  the  ubiquitous  bone  over  ingly  lengthy  one,  not  one  line  was  de- 

which  the  political  dogs  perpetually  fight,  voted  to  even  the  economic  aspects  of  the 

and  with  which  they  fool  the  unthinking  case. 

masses  into  taking  sides,  as  tho  it  were  The  old  parties  were  each  organized 
a  political  question,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  a  around  great  central  truths.  They  ac- 
purely  business  proposition.  The  two  complished  the  object  of  their  creation, 
parties  have  changed  places  on  most  of  and  thence  straightway,  as  **  Satan  finds 
these  subjects,  in  some  cases  two  or  three  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do," 
times.  Cleveland  was  for  reciprocal  tar-  began  to  gamble  for  the  loaves  and 
iff,  McKinley  was  for  an  arbitrarily  high,  fishes;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  began  to 
exclusive  tariff ;  but  his  last  speech  ever  cast  lots  for  Truth's  seamless  garment. 
delivered  was  for  a  reciprocal  tariff.  If  Their  manas^ers  no  \or  >  even  so  far 
memory  serves  me  properly,  the  differ-  as  did  Pilate  eighteen  !..>..  ..^d  years  ago. 
ence  of  revenue  between  the  tariff  pro-  asking,  "What  is  truth?"  But  they  lie 
posed  by  the  Republicans  and  that  pro-  awake  nights  to  invent  issues  around 
posed  by  the  Democrats,  in  one  of  the  which  to  beat  their  tomtoms  for  the  con- 
most  hotly  contested  political  campaigns,  fusion  of  the  voters, 
was  only  the  matter  of  about  fifty  mil-  Sixth.  It  is  sometimes  asked.  "  Why 
lions.  not  imitate  the  liquor               .  and  throw 

Fourth.  Hence  voters  should  come  to  the  solid  church  vote  t\.-i  .  i.c  party  or  the 

us,  because  we  have  the  really  and  only  other,  and  thus  bring  one  of  them  to  the 

dominant  issue.     The  legalized  traffic  in  adoption  of  your  issue?"     We  answer. 

the  soul,  body  and  substance  destroying  because    parties,     like     i     '       '     'v     are 

poisor    amounted  last  year  to  more  than  largely  the  creatures  of  lu.   .....  .,:k!  en- 

fourteen    hundred    millions    of    dollars  vironment.    and    both    parties    are    thus 

($r,4fX),ooo,ooo).    This  money,  so  far  as  h<                              '  throu              force  of 

the  health,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  attumv  i>»     jmi            ■■  *-■             — -. —  - 

those   who   spent    it   goes,    might    better  yard   of   dead    i 

have  l)een  piled  up  in  one  vast  heap  and  time  **  garnishing:  the  sepulchres  ol  the 

burned;    for   it    purchased    nrither    Ukm\,  dead."    These  '                                        '  'or 

raiment  nor  shelter,  but  only  that  which    all   ti""-   '  •   tlu    .  ji4 

was  hurtful   to  all   the   interests  of  the  sure               is  a  pi                         vett   will 

|)urrhasers   and  of  society  at  large.  they              le  to  "                                    ^-ir 

l^'ifth    l^ccausr    there    \%    no    hope    of  kind.        i  nr  lit' 

t'itluT  the  I<ej)ul)lican  nr  the  nrrnoiratic  is  one  o(   tlir 

party    adopting    the     Prohibition    issue  earth       Ilavin|;   ^t              .1   the   Iwo  oW 
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parties,   these   parties   have    largely,    in  prohibit.     Hence  Portland,  Maine,  after 

turn,  subsidized  the  church  by  giving  to  having  for  a  long  time  a  prohibitory  law 

church  members  a  fair  share  of  political  which  was  secured  by  a  vote  of  the  peo- 

offices,  elective  and  appointive.    And  now  pie,  but  which  was  not  enforced  because 

comes  the  strangest  part  of  all,  for  it  is  what  was  everybody's  business  was  no- 

certainly    a    spectacle    that    must    make  body's  business,  was  compelled  to  elect 

"  angels  weep  "  and  "  devils  laugh  "  to  Pearson,  a  third  party  representative,  as 

see    these    politico-ecclesiastics    vote    as  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  then  Prohibi- 

they  do  in  the  great  church  assemblies  tion  prohibited.     It  is  on  the  same  prin- 

for  resolutions  declaring  that  "  no  polit-  ciple  that  an  ax  won't  chop  and  a  scythe 

ical  party  ought  to  receive  the  support  of  won't    mow    without    human    hands    to 

Christian  men  so  long  as  it  fails  to  put  it-  wield  the  one  and  swing  the  other, 

self  on  record  in  an  attitude  of  open  hos-  Many  other  reasons  might  be  given, 

tility  to  the   saloon,"   and    then   mount  but  we  forbear.     There  will  probably  in 

their  several  party  platforms,  neither  of  the   coming   election    be   a    great   many 

which  have  a  word  of  condemnation  of  Christian  people  who  will  just  this  once 

the  saloon,  andr  carry  on  their  fierce  cam-  more  find  it  necessary  to  save  the  coun- 

paign  till  the  election  closes  in  the  ides  of  try  by  voting  in  opposition  to  their  own 

November   without   once   opening   their  prayers.    They  claim  to  vote  as  they  pray, 

lips     with     any     personal     declaration  and  perhaps  they  do — that  is,  pray  with 

against  that  same  liquor  business    which  their  eyes  shut  and  vote  that  way,  too. 

they  have   so  eloquently   condemned   in  They  will  say,  "  I  would  vote  the  Prohibi- 

the  church  gathering.  tion  ticket,   but   can't  bear  to   lose   my 

If  either  party  should  espouse  our  is-  vote."     The  value  they  attach  to  their 

sue,  nominal    Prohibitionists    from    the  own  pious  aspirations  is  thus  manifest  in 

other  party  are  not  likely  to  come  into  the  fact  that  they  don't  object  to  losing 

their  ranks,  because  of  old  party  antipa-  their  prayers.    But  once  more  nearly  one- 

thies.    But  there  is  some  hope  that  from  half  of  the  fourteen  millions    (14,000,- 

each  side  there  are  those  who  will  leave  000)  of  voters  in  this  country  will  lose 

the  old,  and,  coming  half  way,  meet  each  their  votes  in  the  sense  of  not  electing 

other  in  a  new  organization  where  past  their  candidate,  but  they  will  not  lament 

party  asperities  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  greatly  over  the  loss,  for  the  reason  prob- 

earnest  desire  to  save  our  country  from  ably  that  their  estimate  of  his  value  as  the 

this  present  "  sum  of  all  villainies."  representative   of   a   whisky   party    was 

Seventh.  Because  Prohibition,  with  a  not  a  very  high  one.    No  vote  is  lost  that 

party  behind  it,  is  the  only  kind  that  will  represents  conscientious  convictions. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party's  Appeal 

BY  EUGENE  V.  DEBS 

Candidate  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States 

THE  Socialist  party  is  the  only  in-  Where  modern  industry  makes  its  way — 

tcrnational  political  party  in  the  and  all  barriers  are  going  down  before 

world.      It    has    about    8,000,000  its  triumphant  march — socialism  follows 

supporters,  and  is,  therefore,  in  point  of  in  its  wake  and  raises  the  standard  of 

numbers,  the  greatest  political  organiza-  international,     working-class     soHdarity 

tion  on  earth.    Its  fundamental  principles  and  economic  freedom, 

are  essentially  the  same  in  all  lands,  for  The    socialist    recognizes   no   national 

modern  socialism  is  the  product  of  in-  boundary   lines.      The   nation   in   which 

dustrial  evolution  and  is  coextensive  with  he  lives  embraces  the  working  class  of 

the  working  class.  the  world.    Every  worker  everywhere  is 

A  socialist  is  a  socialist    irrespective  his  brother. 

of    nationality,     color,     creed     or     sex.  Across   the   borders   of  all   lands   so- 
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cialists  clasp  hands  as  comrades,  and 
their  conquering  movement  girdles  the 
planet. 

There  are  many  who  look  upon  social- 
ism as  Utopian,  illusory,  impossible.  They 
affect  to  regard  it  as  a  "  reform  "  spasm 
that  will  soon  subside.  They  are  quite 
certain  it  will  follow  greenbackism  and 
populism  to  the  political  j)<)tter's  field. 

There  are  others,  like  President  Parry, 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  for 
instance,  who  make  one  of  socialism  and 
anarchism,  and  declare  it  an  imported 
plague,  a  menace  to  be  dreaded,  and  insist 
that  patriotic  citizens  should  unite  to 
stamp  it  out  of  the  nation. 

Strange  that  some  of  these  gentlemen 
should  consider  socialism  so  harmless  and 
others  so  destructive — so  impossible  and 
yet  .so  much  to  be  feared— so  visionary 
and  yet  .so  ti-rrible. 

All  of  which  simply  proves  assuming 
these  gentlemen  to  be  entirely  lion 

that  of  all  subjetts  that  en **    uii.-n 

in   the   world  of  thought,  i   can 

( laiiii  the  palm  for  attracting  a  larger 
volume  and  variety  of  intelligent  ig- 
norance and  educaf'd  sim.i.litv  tliui  ,t! 
others  combined. 


The  man  who  says  that  socialism  and 
anarchy  are  analogous  makes  a  pathetic 
exhibition  of  his  ignorance — to  treat 
him  gently — and  is  hardly  excusable  in 
this  day  of  cheap  and  abundant  literature. 

Anarchy  is  individualism,  the  nega- 
tion of  government.  Socialism  is  col- 
lectivism, the  perfection  of  government. 
Anarchy  regards  every  human  being  as 
a  law  unto  himself,  to  do  as  he  pleases 
without  hindrance  on  the  part  of  his 
fellows.  Socialism  looks  upon  society 
as  an  organism  of  which  all  are  integral 
parts  to  be  adapted  and  co-ordinated 
upon  a  basis  of  harmonious  co-operation, 
not  for  ''  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number,"  but  for  the  greatest  good 
of  all. 

Anarchy  scorns  the  ballot  and  repu- 
diates all  politics  as  essentially  corrupt 
and  demoralizing.  Socialism  appeals  to 
the  ballot  to  express  the  untrammelled 
will  of  the  people  as  the  supreme  law  of 
society. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  discover  the  points 
of  analogy  between  anarchism  and  the 
present  system.  It  would  be  quite  hard 
to  tell  them  apart  just  now  in  Colorado. 
"  To  hell  with  the  Constitution,"  the 
capitalist  slogan  in  the  Rocky  Mc  >. 

is  echoed  with  enthusiasm  b\  e\  „:i- 
archist  in  Christendom. 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  unly  party 
that  honestly  stands  for  law  and  order. 
There  can  be  neither  until  we  have  eco- 
nomic justice,  and  this  is  impossible  in 
a  system  based  upon  »       '  \\. 

The  scenes  now  b»i"  m  Colo- 

rado, which  in  all  1  )d  will  spread 

to  other  industrial  centers,  bear  irrefut- 
able testimony  to  the  inher     "         ... 
tions  in  in*><lern  scnriety,  the         ^  i 

our  democratic  tendencies  in  politics  in 
c(^nflict  with  our  autocratic  tendencies  in 
industry. 

"  A  house  dividetl  agtiinst  itself  cannot 
stand." 

r  '       '  •  •        .:;. :.  ',^, 

|)Oli  .  .    ..  ..   :.    :   :    ^,  i... :.      i  H\  ■     'f 

the  other  must  go  l)efore  we  can  ! 
peace 

Indu>trial    ' rac>   i»i    |Ki|itical  aU 

solutism!     \\ 

StK'ialism  has  |;iven  its  answer;  it  it 
tfie  answer  of  industrial  pro|pT»s  ami 
N'H-ial  evolution 

Ami   with   the*e   forces  »o^ 
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marched  hand  in  hand  from  Utopia  to 
science. 

Socialism  is  the  next  inevitable  phase 
in  the  evolution  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,"  but  a  social  system  that  is  to 
be,  evolving,  according  to  scientific  an- 
alysis, from  the  one  that  is,  and  built 
upon  a  granite  foundation  of  demon- 
strated economic  facts. 

It  may  be  retarded,  checked,  delayed, 
but  its  coming  cannot  be  prevented  un- 
less the  evolutionary  forces  underlying 
society  can  be  arrested  and  humanity 
itself  paralyzed. 

Herbert  Spencer,  the  arch-individual- 
ist, was  opposed  to  socialism,  but  was 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  it  was  in- 
evitable. 

What  of  this  world  movement  in  the 
United  States  of  America? 

The  interrogatorv  is  timely,  since  we 
are  moving  toward  a  national  election,  in 
which  socialism  may  be  a  factor  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  determine  the  re- 
sult. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1892 
the  sociaHsts  polled  21,164  votes.  In 
1896  the  vote  was  increased  to  36,274. 
Four  years  ago,  in  1900,  socialists  polled 
a  combined  vote  of  127,553.  Two  years 
later,  in  1902,  the  vote  was  almost 
doubled,  240,795  votes  being  cast.  This 
steady  increase  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  nation's  greatest  '*  pros- 
perity," and  while  the  boast  was  made 
that  "  two  jobs  were  looking  for  every 
man  "  in  the  United  States. 

The  industrial  tide,  having  reached  its 
highest  point,  is  now  receding  and  the 
period  of  depression,  corollary  to  the 
period  of  activity,  is  setting  in,  and  many 
thousands  of  workingmen  arc  being  dis- 
charged outright,  or  reduced  to  half  or 
less  than  half  time. 

In  vain  will  the  professional  politician 
appeal  to  the  "  full  dinner  pail  "  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  army  of  idle  men 
who  will  have  time  to  listen  to  him  this 
year,  anrl  in  vain  will  he  exhort  their 
appetities  to  "  stand  pat  "  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  that  once  inspiring  issue. 

Four  years  ago  the  conditions  were  as 
unfavr;rable  fr^r  socialist  j)rfj]jagan(Ia  as 
they  well  could  be.  The  partv  was  poor- 
ly organized  in  but  half  a  dozen  States. 
Jt  was  a  national  party  in  name  only.  The 


campaign  was  carried  on  without  re- 
sources. Labor,  as  a  rule,  was  employed 
and  therefore  contented.  The  socialist 
had  everybody  and  everything  against 
him. 

This  year  all  the  conditions  are  as 
favorable  as  they  were  unfavorable  four 
years  ago.  The  Socialist  party  is  or- 
ganized in  almost  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory in  the  Union. 

The  late  national  convention,  notwith- 
standing the  silence  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  a  revelation  to  every  one  who 
saw  it.  Such  a  body  of  men  and  women, 
students  of  labor  problems,  masters  of 
economics,  evolved  from  the  working 
class  itself,  never  met  before  in  the 
United  States  in  the  interest  of  that  class. 
There  were  scores  of  them,  in  their 
working  clothes,  who  would  put  to  shame 
any  equal  number  of  Senators  or  Con- 
gressmen in  any  discussion  upon  the 
labor  question,  or  upon  any  political  issue 
involved  in  the  struggle  between  labor 
and  capital. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
national  platform  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention : 


BRN.TAMIN  IIANFORD, 

Candidate  for  Vice  rrosldcnt  of  the  Social   Demo- 
cratic Party 
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"  As  an  American  socialist  party,  we  pledge 
our  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  international 
socialism  as  embodied  in  the  united  thought 
and  action  of  the  socialists  of  all  nations.  In 
the  industrial  development  already  accom- 
plished the  interests  of  the  world's  workers 
are  separated  by  no  national  boundaries.  The 
condition  of  the  most  exploited  and  oppressed 
workers,  in  the  most  remote  places  of  the 
earth,  inevitably  tends  to  drag  down  all  the 
workers  of  the  world  to  the  same  level.  The 
tendency  of  the  competitive  wage  system  is  to 
make  labor's  lowest  condition  the  measure  or 
rule  of  its  universal  condition.  Industry  and 
finance  are  no  longer  national  but  inter- 
national in  both  organization  and  results.  The 
chief  significance  of  national  boundaries,  and 
of  the  so-called  patriotisms  which  the  ruling 
class  of  each  nation  is  seeking  to  revive,  is  the 
power  which  these  give  to  capitalism  to  keep 
the  workers  of  the  world  from  uniting,  and  to 
throw  them  against  each  other  in  the  strug- 
gles of  contending  capitalist  interests  for  the 
control  of  the  yet  unexploited  markets  of  the 
world,  or  the  remaining  sources  of  profit. 

"  The  socialist  movement,  therefore,  is  a 
world  movement.  It  knows  of  no  conflicts  of 
interests  between  the  workers  of  one  nation 
and  the  workers  of  another.  It  stands  for  the 
freedom  of  the  workers  of  all  nations,  and,  in 
so  standing,  it  makes  for  the  full  freedom  of 
all  humanity." 

"  The  socialist  program  is  not  a  theory  im- 
posed upon  society  for  its  acceptance  or  re- 
jection. It  is  but  the  interpretation  of  what 
is,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  Capitalism  is 
already  struggling  to  its  destruction.  It  is  no 
longer  competent  to  organize  or  administer 
the  work  of  the  world,  or  even  to  preserve 
itself.  The  captains  of  industry  are  appalled 
at  their  own  inability  to  control  or  direct  the 
rapidly  socializing  forces  of  industry.  The 
so-called  trust  is  but  a  sign  and  form  of  the 
developing  socialization  of  the  world's  work. 
The  universal  increase  of  the  uncertainty  of 
employment,  the  universal  capitalist  deter- 
mination to  break  down  the  unity  of  labor  in 
the  trades  unions,  the  widespread  apprehen- 
sions of  impending  change,  reveal  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  capitalist  society  arc  passing  un 
der  the  power  of  inhering  forces  that  will  soon 
destroy  them. 

"  Into  the  midst  of  the  strain  and  crisis  of 
civilization    the  socialist   movement   i  s 

the  only  conservative  force      If  the  w.  > 

be  saved  from  chaos,  from  universal  disorder 
am!  misery,  it  must  be  by  the  union  of  the 
workers  of  all  nations  in  the  socialist  move- 
riirnt.  The  socialist  party  comeH  with  the  only 
proi>osition  or  prt)|{ram  for  intelliKcntly  and  de 
iibrrately  orguni/irjK  the  nation  for  the  conunon 
Kood   of  all   iti   ejti^rni       It    ii    the   firit   time 


that  the  mind  of  man  has  ever  been  directed 
toward  the  conscious  organization  of  society. 

"  Socialism  means  that  all  those  things_upon 
which  the  people  in  common  depend  shall  by 
the  people  in  common  be  owned  and  admin- 
istered. It  means  that  the  tools  of  employ- 
ment shall  belong  to  their  creators  and  users ; 
that  all  production  shall  be  for  the  direct  use 
of  the  producers ;  that  the  making  of  goods  for 
profit  shall  come  to  an  end ;  that  we  shall  all 
be  workers  together,  and  that  all  opportu- 
nities shall  be  open  and  equal  to  all  men." 

For  the  first  time  the  socialists  enter 
a  national  campaign  with  a  national  party 
— a  party  that  is  united,  aggressive  and 
enthusiastic  from  sea  to  sea. 

The  industrial  conditions  and  tend- 
encies are  all  well  calculated  to  set  the 
working  class  thinking  and  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  trend  of  events. 

In  the  presence  of  the  abundance  their 
labor  has  created  they  are  idle  and  help- 
less, their  wives  fret  and  worry  and 
their  children,  instead  of  a  joy,  become 
a  burden  to  them. 

The  more  industrious  they  are,  the 
more  they  produce,  the  worse  they  are 
off,  for  the  sooner  does  overproduction 
close  down  the  mill  and  torture  with  hun- 
jLcer  pangs  the  too  industrious  working- 
men. 

Something  wrong !   Something  wrong ! 

That  is  the  beginnings  in  the  mind  of 
the  intelligent  worker  and  it  never  lets 
go  until  he  is  a  socialist,  and  once  he 
sees  the  light  and  becomes  conscious  of 
the  latent  economic  power  of  his  class  he 
is  a  socialist  through  good  and  evil  re- 
port to  the  last  day  of  his  life. 

The  campaign  of  the  Socialist  party  is 
and  will  be  wholly  educational.  To 
arouse  the  consciousness  of  the  workers 
to  their  economic  interests  as  a  class,  to 
develop  their  capacity  for  clear  think 
ing,  to  achieve  their  -''^'  '"-ity  ind"-'*  ' 
Iv  and  politicallv  is  t  t  the  w 

class   with   the   inherent   power   it    p«  > 
M'ssi's  to  abolish  the  wai 
itself  from  every  fomi  , 
this  is  the  miglity  mission  of  the  s 
movement. 

N"'    '    Idlar  for  whisk  v.  or 
^ari  Not  a  dollar  for  a 

single  dollar  could   huv  evers    .ftuc   m 
the  land! 

(an  the  Ref>llblii    ni  i»-irtv   or  fh.«  TVtn.v 

cratic  |>arty  triitl 

Tlir  canipai^n   iiiml,  mivh  ««  tl  i«,  U 
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used  wholly  to  print  and  circulate  litera-  Socialists  are  not  on  the  alert  for  some 
ture,  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  mythical  Moses  to  lead  them  into  a  fa- 
speakers  and  other  educational  purposes,  bled  promised  land,  nor  do  they  expect 
and  this  fund  is  raised,  not  by  "  frying  any  so-called  ''  great  man  "  to  sacrifice 
the  fat  "  out  of  law-defying  corporations,  himself  upon  the  altar  of  the  country  for 
nor  by  extorting  boodle  from  the  cor-  their  salvation.  They  have  made  up 
rupters  of  legislation  and  the  bene-  their  minds  to  be  their  own  leaders  and 
ficiaries  of  debauched  public  morals,  but  to  save  themselves.  Thev  know  that  per- 
by  each  member  contributing  the  equiva-  sons  have  deceived  them  and  will  again, 
lent  of  a  half  day's  work  from  his  wages,  so   they    put   their   trust    in    principles, 

We  can  challenge  the  record  of  po-  knowing  that  these  will  not  betray  them, 

litical     integrity     and     party     cleanness  Between  the  RepubHcan  party  and  the 

without  fear  of  accusation.    We  shall  not  Democratic  party  there  is  no  difference 

compromise,  nor  shall  we  be  deflected  in  so  far  as  the  workingman  is  concerned, 

the  least  by  any  consideration  from  the  He  works  for  wages,  and,  as  a  rule,  it 

straight  road  to  the  co-operative  com-  costs  him  all  he  gets  to  live.     If  he  or- 

monwealth.       __  ganizes  and  forces  up  wages  his  exploit- 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  only  party  ers  raise  prices.  He  has  not  the  least 
that  does  not  want  a  vote  that  is  not  in-  interest  in  the  tariff,  or  finance,  or  expan- 
telligently  cast.  The  popularity  of  a  sion,  or  imperialism.  These  issues  con- 
candidate  is  against  him  rather  than  for  cern  the  large  capitalists  represented  by 
him  in  the  SociaHst  party.  No  vote  is  the  Republican  party  and  the  small  capi- 
wanted  on  account  of  the  personality  of  talists  represented  by  the  Democratic 
a  candidate.  It  is  the  value  of  the  social-  party,  but  they  appeal  to  no  intelligent 
ist  principle  that  is  taught  and  empha-  wage-worker,  and  the  fact  that  working- 
sized,  and  if  this  is  not  understood  and  men  divide  upon  these  capitalistic  issues 
approved  the  vote  is  not  wanted.  accounts  for  their  being  driven  out  of 

Mere  disgust  with  other  parties  is  not  Colorado  and  Idaho,  and  for  their  being 

accepted  by  socialists  as  sufficient  reason  the  victims  of  wage-slavery  everywhere, 

to  encourage  the  voting  of  the  socialist  The  Socialist  party  addresses  itself  to 

ticket.     Such   votes  are   unreliable,   de-  the   working  class,    seeking  to   develop 

ceptive  and  misleading.     The  men  who  the  intelligence  of  that  class,  while  it  ap- 

cast  them  are  apt  to  desert  at  the  very  peals  to  the  ballot  for  the  realization  of 

time  they  are  most  needed      Any  vote  its  co-operative  commonwealth, 

that  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  per-  Others  than  workers  are  welcome  on 

sonal  considerations  is  so  vacillating  that  condition   that  they  recognize  the  class 

it  is  of  no  use  in  the  constructive  work  struggle  and  join  the  party  on  the  basis 

of  a  revolutionary  political  movement.  of  a  working  class  party. 

Better  a  thousand  trained,  tried  and  Why  should  workingmen  support  the 

true  men,  united  on  the  solid  basis  of  Socialist  party? 

principle,  than  ten  times  that  number  Because  it  is  the  only  party  that  is  un- 
thrown  together  on  the  shifting  sands  of  equivocally  committed  to  their  economic 
personality.  interests,  to  the  abolition  of  the  wage- 
In  the  Republican  and  Democratic  na-  system  and  the  freedom  of  the  worker 
tional  conventions  principle  is  subor-  from  exploitation  and  every  other 
dinated  to  personality.     "  Who  are  the  species  of  servitude. 

candidates?''  is  the  all-absorbing  ques-  The  Socialist  party  does  not  expect  the 

tion.     The  people,  like  helpless  children,  support  of  the  capitalist  class,  for  it  is 

are    forever    looking    for    some    "  great  opposed  to  their  economic  interests,  and 

man  "  to  watch  over  and  protect  them.  it   would   be   foolish   to  expect   them   to 

In   the   socialist  convention   principles  abolish  themselves. 

are  paramount ;  the  candidates  are  the  Let  no  one  charge  that  socialists  have 

last   and    least   consideration.      The   su-  arrayed  class  against  class  in  this  strug- 

preme  question  is,  "  What  are  the  Prir.-  gle.     That  has  been  done  long  since  in 

ciples?"  and  all  the  ability  anrl  interest  the  evolution  of  capitalist  society.     One 

of  the  delegates  are  absorbed  in  produc-  class  now  owns  the  tools  while  another 

ing  a  scientific  platform.  class  uses  them.   One  class  is  small  and 
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rich  and  the  other  large  and  poor.  One 
wants  more  profit  and  the  other  more 
wages.  One  consists  of  capitaHsts  and 
the  other  of  workers.  These  two  classes 
are  at  war.  Every  day  of  truce  is  at  the 
expense  of  labor.  There  can  be  no  peace 
and  good  will  between  these  two  essen- 
tially antagonistic  economic  classes.  Nor 
can  this  class  conflict  be  covered  up  or 
smoothed  over.  In  Colorado,  at  this  verv 
moment,  it  is  raging  in  full  fury,  and 
thousands  of  workingmen  all  over  the 
United  States  are  reading  their  own  im- 
pending doom  as  wage-workers  in  the 
murderous  volleys  of  capitalist  misrule 
that  belch  from  the  rifles  of  the  mine 
owners'  militia  as  they  assault  a  union 
hall  and  shoot  down  in  their  tracks  their 
fellow  workingmen  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  they  belong  to  a  union  that  is 
engaged  in  a  strike  to  enforce  an  eight- 
hour  law  voted  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
46,000  of  the  people,  and  then  denied  the 
people  by  a  corrupt  legislature  bought 
bodily  and  brazenly  by  the  mine  owners 
to  betray  the  people  they  were  sworn  to 
serve. 

The  workers  are  not  all  blind  to  the 
causes  underlying  this  great  struggle. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  and  to  think, 
and  this  fall  many  thousands  of  them 
will  begin  to  act. 

They  know  that  under  Republican  rule 
and  Democratic  rule  conditions  for  them 
hc^ve  remained  unchanged.  They  know 
that  under  the  administration  of  both 
the  "  panic  "  comes,  that  enforced  idle- 
ness is  certain,  that  strikes,  boycotts, 
lockouts,  injunctions,  riots  and  blooil- 
shed  are  inevitable,  and  that  many  of 
their  number  are  doomed  to  drift  into 
poverty  and  crime  and  finally  vm\  their 
lives  as  beggars,  suicides,  in  prison  rdls 
or  on  the  scaffold 

They  know,  too,  that  under  both 
13emocratic  and  Republican  rule  the 
President  is  on  the  side  of  the  capital- 
ists, that  the  Governors  are  all  on  the 
side  of  the  capitalists,  that  Congress  ami 
all  the  State  legislatures  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  capitali.sts,  that  the  courts 
are  iniifornilv  with  the  capitalists,  while 
soldiers  arnl  injunctions  and  "  bull- 
pens  "  are  for  the  exclusive  benetit  of 
workingmen. 


The  class  struggle  accounts  for  it  all. 
and  the  intelligent  worker  takes  his  place 
on  the  right  side  of  this  struggle  and 
works  with  all  his  might  to  bring  his 
benighted  brethren  to  the  same  side. 

The  SociaHst  party  is  the  party  of  the 
workers,  who  are  on  the  right  side  of 
this  world-wide  struggle,  and,  altho  a 
minority  to-day,  it  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments of  self-development  and  will  ex- 
pand to  majority  proportions  to  inaugu- 
rate the  impending  change  as  certain  as 
the  forces  of  industrial  evolution  are 
undermining  the  present  system  and 
making  that  change  inevitable. 

The  Socialist  party  is  the  party  of  the 
present  and  of  the  immediate  future.  It 
believes  that  the  competitive  system  h:;s 
outlived  its  usefulness,  that  it  has  become 
an  obstruction  in  the  path  of  progress, 
that,  like  feudalism,  from  which  it  sprang, 
it  must  pass  away  to  make  room  for  its 
co-operative  successor. 

The  Socialist  party  stands  for  the 
abolition  of  the  wage  system,  for  the 
economic  freedom  as  well  as  the  political 
equality  of  the  working  class,  knowing 
that  without  the  former  the  latter  is  im- 
possible. 

The  Socialist  party  stands  for  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  the  means  of  wealth 
production  and  distribution  and  the 
operation  of  industry  in  the  interest  of 
all. 

The  Socialist  party  stands  for  industry 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  that  vyealth  may  be  produced  for 
the  use  of  all  instead  of  for  the  profit  of 
a  few,  and  as  the  basis  of  a  real  republic. 
in  vyhich  every  citizen  shall  have  the  in- 
alienable right  to  work  and  t»>  eniov  all 
the  fruit  of  his  labor 

The  Socialist  party  stands  for  a  Scvial 

order,  in  which  every   * K-.:.,.-    jj^ 

the  full  enjoyment  of  v  u. 

shall  have  full  opportunity,  m  the  best 
possible  envi'  '       '        *  •  best 

there  is  in  hi.     :  . ..  ^-  ,  -.         vvr-!f 

as  tlie  good  of  society  at  larfifr 

When  the  Socialist  party  is  to 

|K)wer,  as  it  will  a^       -.   :.,    ,        ,.  f{  1,,^ 
ebb    and    How.    it  i*.-    '. '  tn 

chan^jes  and  usher  in  the  S  '   Re- 

public 
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The  Socialist  Labor   Party's   Appeal 

BY  CHARLES  HUNTER  CORREGAN 

Candidate  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Partv  for  President  of  thf.  United  States 

ALL  class  interests  eventually  find  and  mediation,  through  Civic  Federa- 
their  expression  in  a  political  tions,  Industrial  and  Strike  Commissions, 
party;  otherwise  those  interests  the  number  and  bitterness  of  the  con- 
will  never  be  conserved.  As  Franklin  flicts  grow  ever  greater,  the  field  of  bat- 
observes  in  his  autobiography :  "  All  the  tie  grows  ever  larger,  and  ever  more 
great  affairs  of  the  world,  its  changes  disastrous  becomes  the  effect  upon  so- 
and  its  revolutions,  have  been  brought  ciety.  The  problem  has  to-day  become  a 
about  by  political  parties."  The  Socialist  Social  Problem,  and  we  find  the  Govern- 
ment stepping  in 
and  taking  a  hand 
in  what  was  once 
considered  a  mat- 
ter to  be  settled  by 
the  combatants  in- 
volved. 

All  those  who 
have  attempted  to 
solve  the  Labor 
Problem  have  as- 
sumed that  the 
forces  at  war  are 
reconcilable,  that 
the  interests  of  the 
workers  and  their 
employers  were 
identical,  that  they 
were  mutually  de- 
pendent upon  each 
other,  that  "  safe 
relations  "  could 
be  established  be- 
tween them,  that 
greed  or  ignorance 
or  obstinacy  was 
at  the  bottom  of 
the  difficulty,  and 
lliat  their  differ- 
c  n  c  e  s  could  be 
adjusted  if  the  Golden  Rule  were  fol- 
lowed or  they  would  listen  to  reason. 
The  Socialist  Labor  Party  alone  has  con- 


Labor  Party  came 
into  existence  as 
the  exponent  Tind 
representative  o  f 
the  interests  of  a 
class — the  working 
class.  The  work- 
ingmen  within  its 
ranks  are  not 
visionaries,  seeking 
to  try  new  schemes 
o  f  government ; 
they  seek  control 
of  the  political 
powers  in  order  to 
administer  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the 
interest  of  their 
class;  just  as  the 
farmers  go  into 
politics  for  the 
benefit  of  their 
class;  just  as  the 
capitalists  are  in 
politics  to  run 
the  Government  in 
their  interests. 

With  the  incrcas- 
i  n  g     number     o  f 

strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  industrial  world, 
it  should  be  plain  to  even  the  blindest  tliat 
there  are  opposing  interests  in   society. 


CHARLES  HUNTER  CORREGAN 


that  there  are  two  forces  struggling  for  tended  that  the  interests  of  the  capitalists 

ma.stcry.     This  struggle  and  the  attempt  and  of  the  workers  are  unalterably  op- 

to  reconcile  these  interests  form  what  is  posed  to  each  other,  that  the  conflict  be- 

called     the    I.al^or     Problem.      lV)litical  twecn  them  can  end  only  in  tlie  complete 

economists,     philanthropists,     statesmen  subjection   of  tlic   workers,  or  the  com- 

and  politicians  are  giving  their  attention  plete  overthrow  of  the  capitalists.     The 

to  the  sr>lution  of  this  problem  ;  but,  not-  workers    are    interested    in    seciuM'ng   as 

withstiinch'ng  all  attempts  to  bring  peace  high   a  wage  as  possible,  in   sliortening 

to  these  warring  interests  by  arbitration  the  hours  of  labor,  in  improving  the  con- 
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ditions  under  which  they  toil.  They  can-  male  workers ;  economy  of  production 
not  secure  these  things  without  cutting  due  to  concentration  of  industry  and 
into  and  reducing  the  profits  of  the  capi-  production  on  a  larger  scale,  have  filled 
talists.  Every  increase  of  wage,  every  the  labor  market  in  every  line  of  employ- 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  means  a  ment  to  overflowing.  And  this  develop- 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  income  of  ment  of  the  process  of  production  will 
the  employers  and  will  be  vigorously  con-  go  on,  and  new  machinery  will  continue 
tested  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  em-  to  render  more  workers  superfluous.  As 
ployers  are  interested  in  increasing  their  it  has  been  well  said,  the  capitalist  is  a 
profits,  and  this  is  possible  only  by  pro-  general  who  grows  more  powerful  as  his 
longing  the  hours  of  work  of  the  workers,  army  decreases.     The  fewer  workers  a 


by  decreasing  their 

wages,  by  intensi- 
fying  their    labor, 

or  by  introducing  a 

cheaper  labor,  and 

that  will  be  bitterly 

opposed    by    the 

workers.  Each  day, 

however,  the  pow- 
er of  resistance  of 

the  workers  grows 

less,  and  their  or- 
ganizations, tho  nu- 
merically stronger, 

become  econom- 
ically weaker,  and 

at  best  present  the 

appearance   of   the 

rear    guard    of    a 

retreating     army 

whose  utter  rout  is 

prevented      by      a 

show   of   strength. 

This  is  due  to  the 

fact   that   the   skill 

and  brawn  of  the 

workers,    their 

power   to    produce 

wealth,     which     is 

the  only  thing  they 

have    to    sell,    the 

only  thing  by  the  sale  of  which  they  can 
procure  food  and  clothing  and  shelter,  is 
a  merchandise,  and  the  price  of  labor, 
called  wages,  is  governed  by  the  same  law 
of  the  market  as  the  price  of  cotton,  of 
wheat,  or  other  commodities.  Supply 
and  demand  will  regulate  the  wages  of 
labor  as  accurately  as  they  will  regulate 
the  price  of  other  inerehaiidise,  and  the 
supply  of  lal)or  is  increasing  while  the 
demand  for  labor  is  decreasing. 

Labor-saving  machinery,  which  not 
only  displaces  thousands  of  workers,  hut 
permits  the  entrance  of  women  and  chil- 
dren   into    active   competition    with    the 
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the    8o«UlUt 


creasing    part    of 
he    proiiuces     will 
tion     of     the     worker, 
ally  will  come  those  economic 


capitalist   needs  to 
produce     a     given 
amount  of  wealth, 
the  stronger  he  be- 
comes ;  the  cheaper 
he     can     sell,     the 
easier  he  can  drive 
his  competitors  out 
of    business ;    the 
larger  the   reserve 
army    of    workers 
becomes,  the  better 
his  chance  to  keep 
down  the  price  of 
labor.   For  the  only 
thing  that  produces 
values  is  labor,  the 
only  thing  paid  for 
is    the   amount    of 
socially  -  necessary 
labor  embodied   in 
an     article.      The 
capitalist       system 
recognizes  the  con- 
tention  of  the   so- 
cialist —  let    the 
capitalists  ignore  it 
as   they    will — that 
labor     alone     pro 
duces  wealth. 
Not  only  a  de- 
the    wealth    vvhicli 
become    the    por- 
but     periodic- 
^  ^  sms. 


which  all  classes  fear,  but  u.v..  i\oi\t 
can  prevent  because  they  are  inherent  in 
the  system — the  industrial  crises.  The 
very    n'        '  of    wealth    {       '     c-il — 

over -pi  beconies   a        ^    .    and 

brinijs  privation  and  starvation  -under- 

\  to  the  class  that 

|.    .....V    ............ace.       II«sIii.^»    f^ 

ceived  as  vva^'es  only  a  small  :  »  of 

the   values   they   priHlucrd.   the    \^  > 

can  buy  back  only  that  tnuUl   tracuoo. 
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When  the  remainder  piles  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists ;  when,  scour  the 
world  as  they  will,  they  can  find  no  mar- 
ket for  the  goods  produced;  when  the 
storehouses  and  warehouses  are  filled 
with  merchandise  for  which  there  are  no 
purchasers,  they  will  stop  production,  the 
factories  will  be  closed,  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry will  be  silent,  and  the  workers  will 
be  turned  into  the  streets  unemployed  to 
sufifer  and  starve  in  the  midst  of  the 
abundance  they  have  produced. 

The  maintenance  of  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem of  production  means  for  the  workers 
an  ever  decreasing  portion  of  the  wealth 
they  produce,  an  ever  deeper  misery,  an 
ever  increasing  subjection.     Republicans 
and    Democrats    and    all    other   political 
parties,  no  matter  what  names  they  sail 
under,  stand  for  that  system  and  all  it 
implies.     Under  it  the  wealth  will  con- 
centrate in   ever   fewer   hands,   and   in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  workers  will  be 
divorced  from  the  opportunity  of  produc- 
tion.    Having  no  means  of  self-employ- 
ment, they  will  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  work.     No  matter  what  their  skill,  no 
matter  what  their  willingness,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  suffer,  they  must 
find  a  master  to  employ  them,  or  stand 
still  and  starve.    The  maintenance  of  this 
system  means  the  ever  more  intense  ex- 
ploitation of  the  workers,  and  it  means 
ever  more  starvation  in  idleness.     And 
these  effects  cannot  be  abolished  without 
abolishing  the  system  itself.     To  secure 
to  the  workers  free  access  to  the  means 
of  production  and  the  bounties  of  nature 
and  the  full  product  of  their  labor,  pri- 
vate ownership  in  the  land  on  and  the 
tools    with    which    wealth    is    produced 
must   cease:   the  people   as   a   collective 
body  must  assume  the  function  of  pro- 
duction.    To  bring  this  change  about  is 
the  task  of  the  workers  themselves.    All 
other  classes  strive  to  keep  possession  of 
the  means  of  production  that  they  may 
perpetuate    their    right    to    exploit    the 
workers,  and  to  this  end  seek  to  secure 
the  political  powers  by  which  alone  pri- 


vate property  is  maintained.  For  this 
purpose  the  working  class  must  be  duped 
and  blinded  as  to  their  true  interest ;  false 
issues  must  be  presented,  false  promises 
given,  false  hopes  raised;  for  politically 
the  working  class  is  invincible,  their 
votes  maintain  the  system  under  which 
they  are  plundered,  their  votes  alone  can 
uproot  it. 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party,  the  sole 
political  exponent  of  the  aims  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  intelligent,  class-conscious 
workers,  squarely  faces  the  real  issue  in 
this  campaign,  and  will  not  permit  that 
issue  to  be  obscured  and  ignored.  To 
Capitalism  it  opposes  Socialism.  In  place 
of  a  system  that  means  the  exploitation 
and  abject  dependence  of  the  workers 
upon  their  exploiters,  it  presents  a  sys- 
tem of  production  which  means  economic 
freedom  and  the  full  fruits  of  their  toil 
to  those  who  produce.  For  a  system  in 
which  the  workers  suffer  privation  and 
starvation,  while  the  non-producers  revel 
in  abundance,  it  offers  a  system  which 
means  plenty  for  the  producers  and  can 
mean  starvation  only  for  the  idlers. 

This  issue,  as  in  the  past,  it  presents 
to  the  working  class  for  their  support  at 
the  ballot  box,  and  it  calls  upon  all  will- 
ing to  do  their  part  toward  hastening  the 
overthrow  of  capitalism  to  aid  the  only 
political  movement  that  can  wipe  out  all 
forms  of  industrial  slavery,  can  abolish 
the  plunder  of  the  workers,  and  can  es- 
tablish a  social  system  based  upon  perfect 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

This,  as  its  platform  declar^^s,  can  be 
accomplished  "  by  placing  the  land  and 
all  the  means  of  production,  transporta- 
tion and  distribution  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  a  collective  body,  and  substi- 
tuting the  Co-operative  Commonwealth 
for  the  present  state  of  planless  produc- 
tion, industrial  war  and  social  disorder — 
a  commonwealth  in  which  every  worker 
shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  bene- 
fit of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the 
modern  factors  of  civilization.'* 

New  Youk  City. 


The    National   Liberty  Party's  Appeal 

BY   GEORGE   EDWIN  TAYLOR 

Candidate  of  the  National  Liberty   Party    for  President  of  the  United  States 


THE  National  Liberty  Party  now 
confronts  the  people  of  the  United 
States  claiming  their  considera- 
tion for  the  first  time ;  but  tho  the  or- 
ganization is  in  its  infancy,  the  principles 
for  which  it  stands  are  fundamental  to 
our  republican  form  of  government.  In 
fact,  we  are  struggling  to  revive  the  well 
nigh  deserted  principles  of  the  grand  old 
Whig  party  (the  mother  of  the  Repub- 
lican party),  which  declared  for  "popu- 
lar rights,"  government  of  all  the  people, 
for  all  the  people,  and  by  all  the  people. 

When  the  founders  of  this  Republic 
were  called  upon  to  frame  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  a  Constitution 
for  the  future  guidance,  protection  and 
foundation  rock  of  the  Government, 
through  their  inspired  wisdom  they 
drafted  ordinances  declaring  their  inde- 
pendence, and  guaranteeing  protection, 
equal  privileges,  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  rights  to  all  citizens  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  at  that  time  clear  to  them 
that  upon  no  other  premises  could  the 
American  people  hope  to  secure  their 
freedom  and  independence,  and  maintain 
a  popular  Government.  And  the  history 
of  the  past  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  proves  the  correctness  of 
their  judgment,  that  to  depart  from  these 
fundamental  principles  is  to  endanger 
the  very  perpetuity  of  our  Government. 

The  National  Liberty  Party  calls  the 
attention  of  the  peoi)le  of  the  United 
States  to  the  fact  that  these  fundamental 
principles  are  fast  being  covered  up,  ig- 
nored, disregarded  and  practically  nulli- 
fied by  the  administrative  powers,  the 
national  governing  forces  of  both  the  Re- 
publican anrl  Democratic  parties,  and  the 
eont rolling  political  forces  of  at  least  six 
.States  of  the  Union,  which  have  recently 
by  State  constitutional  amendment,  actu- 
ally (lisfranehise(l  ovt-r  '(mmicmhj  \m.rl 
can  lx)rn  citizens. 

Practically  all  nf  Uiest-  tli>>l'raneluseil 
peo|)le  are  negroes,  and  it  i       t  *     • 

tliat,  tnuler  the  I'Vderal  Coi. 
H.,4 


Laws,  we  are  as  emphatically  recognized 
as  citizens  as  are  the  most  aristocratic 
Caucasians.     If  not,  why  not? 

The  history  of  the  National  Liberty 
Partv  is  verv  brief.  It  is  the  direct  out- 
growth  of  the  Civil  and  Personal  Liberty 
Leagues,  which  for  years  have  thrived 
among  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  por- 
tions of  the  East.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Stanley  P.  Mitchell  (the  head  of  the 
Liberty  Leagues),  of  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
and  his  associates,  the  first  National  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Liberty  Party 
was  held  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Doug- 
las Hotel,  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  July  last,  when  a  per- 
manent and  complete  organization  of  the 
party  was  effected.  Thirty-six  States 
were  represented  in  the  convention. 

We  religiously  adhere  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  form  of  Government  and  sub- 
scribe to  its  every  tenet,  law  and  claim. 
We  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the 
dominant  parties  is  to  dissipate  these 
tenets,  laws  and  demands,  and  that  it  is 
our  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  sober- 
minded  citizen  to  join  us  in  the  arrest  of 
this  wholesale  dissipation,  in  the  interests 
of  good  government,  the  maintenance  of 
Federal  power,  and  perpetuity  of  our 
system  of  Government,  which  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  of  the  world  pronounces 
the  most  beneficent  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

It  nuist  be  clear  to  all  unprejudiceil 
students  of  history  that  whenever  a  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  secure  f<       "        .   '       % 

t>r  citizens  at  home, as  we -  :   

which  it  guarantees,  that  such  Govern- 
ment  is   nearing   dai  >   ground — it 

11    •' f  wheth  -^  .i-^-*-.  1    .{(i, 

/i  to  or  or 


unjMjpular  cla.s 

fr      ■ 


.  in  such  neglect,  a 
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neglect  (disfranchisement),  is  not,  in 
fact,  the  only  sufferer,  for  his  immediate 
calamity  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  downfall  of  the  producing  element  of 
the  races  who  comprise  the  vast  common 
working  classes  of  this  great  Republic. 
The  negro  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
tinctively an  important  factor  in  the  great 
and  grand  army  of  American  working- 
men,  and  whatever  enhances,  strength- 
ens, retards  or  impedes  his  progress,  hap- 
piness, manhood,  or  citizenship  rights, 
proportionately  affects  all  the  citizens  of 
his  class  and  standing.  Hence,  the  in- 
terest that  all  common  people  of  every 
race  or  nationality  in  the  United  States 
should  have  in  this  Government.  Does 
the  question,  "  Am  I  my  black  brother's 
keeper?  "  arise~ln  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon (white)  people?  If  so,  I  refer  to 
the  history  of  the  world  from  the  days 
of  Cain  and  Abel  for  3'our  answer.  Judas 
betrayed  the  Christ  only  to  earn  for  him- 
self eternal  reproach  and  an  ignominous 
death ;  Napoleon,  through  intrigue,  cap- 
tured and  starved  to  the  death  in  a  dun- 
geon that  gallant  statesman  and  warrior, 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  and,  as  a  reward, 
died  the  death  of  an  exile;  the  Spaniards, 
through  deception  and  cunning,  assassi- 
nated General  Maceo,  the  greatest  negro 
soldier  and  general  of  modern  times,  and 
soon  afterward  were  subjected  to  banish- 
ment and  disgraceful  defeat  as  their  re- 
ward. In  short,  the  history  of  the  world 
proves  the  ultimate  defeat  of  wrong  and 
the  establishment  of  right. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Lib- 
erty Party  to  point  out  some  of  the  dan- 
gerous errors  in  our  present  system  of 
government,  and  work  for  their  correc- 
tion, and  we  shall  not  cease  until  this  end 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  patriotically  obligatory. 

As  to  the  independence  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberty  Party,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  state  that  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
wc  are,  and  propose  to  remain,  purely 
independent,  for  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand  are  not  now  germane  to  the 
platform  of  principles  of  any  other  po- 
litical party.  If  they  were,  there  would 
bo  no  room  or  occasion  for  the  existence 
of  this  party.  The  National  Liberty 
Party  is  purely  a  creature  of  neces.sity. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican negro  citizenship  has  the  time  been 


so  opportune  for  an  independent  political 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  race.  And 
never  before  has  there  been  a  time  when 
such  a  movement  could  draw  materially 
from  the  race.  But  now,  in  the  light  of 
the  history  of  the  past  four  years,  with 
a  Republican  President  in  the  executive 
chair,  and  both  branches  of  Congress  and 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
same  political  faith,  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  amazing  fact  that  more 
than  one-fifth  of  the  race  are  actually 
disfranchised,  robbed  of  all  the  rights, 
powers  and  benefits  of  true  citizenship, 
we  are  forced  to  lay  aside  our  prejudices, 
indeed,  our  personal  wishes,  and  consult 
the  higher  demands  of  our  manhood,  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  and  our 
posterity,  and  act  while  we  yet  live, 
ere  the  time  when  it  shall  be  too  late.  No 
other  race  of  our  strength  would  have 
quietly  submitted  to  what  we  have  during 
the  past  four  years  without  rebellion,  a 
revolution,  an  uprising. 

We,  too,  propose  a  rebellion,  a  revo- 
lution, an  uprising,  but  not  by  physical 
force,  but  by  the  ballot, — through  the 
promulgation  of  the  National  Liberty 
Party.  Our  education,  our  civilization, 
and  our  natural  disposition,  all  incline 
us  to  this  course  as  the  only  rational, 
consistent,  effective  method  of  attaining 
the  desired  end — viz. :  representation  as 
well  as  taxation, — the  full  exercise  of  our 
Constitutional  rights  as  citizens.  The 
only  truly  effective  way  for  the  common 
people  to  correct  a  national  evil  lies  in 
their  power  at  the  ballot  box,  if  they  will 
but  exercise  it  judiciously. 

Whenever  the  race  and  their  co-labor- 
ers shall  array  themselves  in  one  grand 
independent  political  phalanx,  the  very 
foundations  of  the  two  dominant  political 
parties  will  be  shaken,  and  the  leaders 
of  both  will  be  brought  to  a  realization 
of  the  danger  which  threatcnts  their  or- 
ganization, and  *'  the  rifi^hts  of  the  peo- 
ple" will  again  be  considered  by  them 
instead  of  those  of  special  classes,  as  is 
the  present  rule. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  of 
the  National  Liberty  Party  to  perfect  all 
necessary  arrangements  to  have  placed 
upon  the  ballots  of  the  several  States, 
Presidential  electors,  and  in  many  in- 
stances to  nominate,  by  petition  or  other- 
wise, Congressional  candidates.     Should 
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we  fail  to  complete  the  organization  in 
all  the  States  this  year,  we  shall  continue 
the  work  after  the  election.  Our  great- 
est strength,  of  course,  lies  in  the  South- 
ern States  which  have  not  as  yet  adopted 
disfranchisement  amendments.  We  ex- 
pect to  make  a  good  showing  in  Kansas, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Iowa,  Texas 
and  many  other  States.  It  is  conserva- 
tive to  estimate  that  at  least  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  negroes  of  the  States  in 
which  we  secure  a  place  upon  the  ballot 
for  our  candidates,  will  vote  with  us. 
It  is  also  fair  to  presume  that  a  goodly 
number  of  the  white  independents  in 
these  States  will  support  the  movement. 
Why  not?  We  stand  for  the  text  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Federal  Constitution ; 
for  universal  suffrage ;  for  the  pension- 
ing of  all  veterans  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion ;   for   the   establishment    of    a 


National  Arbitration  Board,  with  power 
to  adjust  all  differences  that  may  arise 
between  employer  and  employee ;  for  the 
abolition  of  polygamy ;  for  the  nullifica- 
tion and  repeal  of  all  class  legislation ; 
for  unsubsidized  competition  in  all  lines 
of  commerce  and  industry,  which  means 
the  abolishment  of  all  trusts  and  com- 
bines ;  for  the  pensioning  of  ex-slaves, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  "  Hanna 
Bill,"  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 
We  do  not  consider  the  money  standard 
an  issue  of  any  merit  in  this  campaign. 

Every  negro  who  is  loyal  to  his  race 
and  the  powers  that  made  him  a  free 
man  must  join  with  us  in  heart,  if  not  in 
action,  in  this  effort  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that 
all  American  citizens  are  entitled  to  ex- 
ercise all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color. 

Otti'mwa,    Iowa 


An    Autumn    Wooino; 

BY  M.  E.  N.   HATHEWAY 


Along  the  quiet  country  road 

They  walked  and  talked,  a   friendly  pair, 
Their  only  reason  that  by  chance 

They  had  encountered  there. 

And  neither  was  afraid  of  speech, 

For  both  were  middle-aged  and  wise — 

No  blushes  hastened  to  her  cheeks, 
No  rapture  to  his  eyes. 

Above  their  heads  in  skimming  flight 
Home-staying   birds   careered   along, 

Saluting  mates  in  bush  and  brake 
With  gentle  trills  of  song. 

The  distant  meadows,  hills  and  woods 
Were  softly  veiled  in  purple  haze, — 

And  all  expressed  the  peaceful  charm 
That  rules  autunmal  days. 

They  talked  on  subjects  common-place. 
Of  things  most  trivial  far  and  near. 

Unconscious  of  the  spells  that  lurkrtl 
Within   their  atmosphere — 


Awakening  thoughts  of  earlier  years. 
And  dim  regrets  in  either  mind 

For  something   which   their  lives  had  missed 
And  nevermore  might  find : 

For  they  were  sure  with  time  and  change. 

And  destiny  and  circumstance. 
That  they  had  drifted  far  away 

From  regions  of  romance 

Then,  lo !  the  httic  watch:  ' 

Who  wastes  no  lime  in  r  sloth. 

Knew  his  own  moment — and  sent  forth 
.\  shaft  that  struck  them  both. 


More  few  and  chi»ice  their  w^ 

With  loitering  steps  their  wj..   ...c>  took: 
They  rested  in  the  pine-tree's  shade. 

And  paused  beside  the  brook. 

Thry  dreamed  no  more  of  budding  May. 

Or  ra  '  '  \>om  of 

But  twii  tober's 

With  everlasting-flowers 


They  parted  at  her  gardtn  fBle 

With   fcrvyit  clasp  of  hand  to  hand  . 

And  I.nvr  Mrw  on  f'     '      '  now  hr 
lUd   made   them  tiul 

TAUNroM,   Mam 


Why    Do    Americans    Prefer    Small 

Families? 

BY    LYDIA    KINGSMILL    COMMANDER 

[In  her  former  much  discussed  article  Mrs.  Commander  save  the  facts  about  tmall 
families.  In  the  following  articles  she  gives  the  reasons  why  modern  people  seem  to 
prefer  them. — Editor.] 


IN  a  former  article  in  The  Independ- 
ent I  gave  some  data  indicating 
that  the  small  family  is  the  Amer- 
ican ideal,  except  among  the  unambitious 
poor,  chiefly  foreigners  not  long  enough 
in  the  country  to  have  absorbed  Ameri- 
can ideas. 

Many  of  the  facts  presented  were  col- 
lected from  interviev;^s  with  thirty-eight 
physicians  practicing  in  and  around 
New  York  City,  among  people  of  every 
social  grade.  From  the  same  sources  I 
gathered  expressions  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  the  prevalence  and 
popularity  of  the  small  family  in  Amer- 
ica. I  found  a  general  tendency  to 
explain  this  social  phenomenon  upon 
economic  grounds.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  that  our  falling  birth-rate 
is  directly  due  to  the  industrial  and  so- 
cial changes  of  the  last  fifty  years ;  that 
it  is  a  result  of  the  American  struggle 
for  life ;  the  small  family  being,  under 
present  conditions,  the  fittest  to  survive. 

Dr.  George  F.  Shrady  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying  of  the  large  families  of 
former  days,  "  Our  forefathers  regarded 
each  child  as  a  prize,  each  new  son  or 
daughter  as  a  help  and  an  additional 
guaranty  against  poverty."  I  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  a  physician  who 
has  been  practicing  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  who  says  he  has  noted  a 
marked  rlecline  in  the  size  of  the  Amer- 
ican family  within  his  experience.  . 

'*  Exactly!  "  was  his  comment.  *'  And 
Dr.  Shrafly  might  add,  with  truth,  that 
our  American  of  to-day  regards  each 
new  son  or  daughter  as  a  hindrance  and 


an  additional  threat  of  poverty.  Hence 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  family. 
In  the  old  days  children  were  easily  and 
cheaply  raised  and  soon  began  to  add 
to  the  family  income.  There  was  room 
in  the  country  for  plenty  of  unskilled 
labor,  and  people  were  content  with  low 
wages  and  a  poor  living.  To-day  that 
will  not  do.  Children  are  an  expensive 
luxury.  They  cost  a  lot  to  raise;  they 
are  late  in  getting  to  work,  because  of 
the  long  training  they  must  have;  and 
few  parents  get  anything  back  from 
them.  Not  that  American  parents  ex- 
pect anything  back.  What  I  mean  is 
that  nowadays  raising  children  is  all  out- 
lay, financially  speaking,  and  a  pretty 
big  outlay,  too." 

The  existence  of  the  large  family  in 
Europe,  and  among  some  classes  in  this 
country,  was  accounted  for  by  several 
physicians  upon  similar  grounds. 

Dr.  I.  E.,  who  has  a^practice  among 
intelligent  foreigners,  and  is  interested 
in  sociological  problems,  said :  "  The 
size  of  the  JFamily  depends  upon  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  struggle  for  life.  In  the 
old  countries,  especially  among  the 
peasantry,  the  family  means  earning 
power.  It  costs  little  to  rear  a  child  and 
he  early  goes  to  work.  In  this  country 
the  un-Americanized  foreigner  still 
feels  the  same.  He  expects  his  child  to 
begin  to  black  books  or  sell  papers  in 
childhood  and  get  money.  Among  the 
European  peasants,  and  the  same  class 
of  people  here,  the  mind  is  dormant ;  life 
is  on  a  purely  physical  plane." 

Dr.  A.,  who  has  practiced   for  seven 
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years  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York, 
said :  **  The  large  families  of  the  ItaHans 
are  easily  understood  when  we  realize 
that  almost  nothing  is  spent  raising  the 
children,  and  they  begin  to  work  almost 
as  soon  as  they  can  walk.  You  will  find 
that  newsboys  and  bootblacks  always 
come  from  large  families.  The  large  family 
is  the  basis  of  child  labor.  The  Italians  are 
just  like  animals.  They  produce  as 
freely  and  naturally  and  they  expect 
their  children  to  look  out  for  themselves 
almost  as  early  as  animals  do." 

Dr.  H.  M.  has  a  large  practice  among 
a  low  grade  of  foreigners,  Germans, 
Irish  and  English,  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  City.  She  does  a  great  deal 
of  charitable  work  and  the  majority  of 
her  patients  are  barely  able  to  maintain 
life.  Large  families  are  the  rule.  The 
fathers  are  laborers,  bakers,  motormen 
and  workers  at  other  low-paid,  slightly- 
skilled  occupations.  It  is  her  opinion  that 
as  a  rule  the  parents  of  large  families 
are  the  people  who  do  little  for  their 
children,  who  let  them  grow  up  uncared 
for  and  untrained,  and  who  put  them  to 
work  as  soon  as  they  can  earn  anything. 

She  said  :  ''  These  people  are  indiffer- 
ent how  many  children  they  have.  The 
idea  is  that  they  cost  little  to  raise  and 
will  soon  be  able  to  earn.  The  children 
grow  up  somehow  or  anyhow  and  are 
put  to  work  as  soon  as  practicable  '  to 
earn  a  couple  of  cents/  as  the  expres- 
sion is.  They  always  say  '  to  earn  a 
couple  of  cents,'  which  may  mean  any- 
thing from  fifty  cents  to  two  or  three 
dollars  a  week. 

"These  people  look  upon  their  chil- 
dren as  a  sort  of  insurance.  The  man 
has  just  a  certain  mnuber  of  \ears  to 
work.  Then  rheumatism,  consumption, 
an  accident  or  some  such  trouble  attacks 
him,  and  he  cannot  work  full  time.  He 
is  less  active  and  emploviiient  is  uncer- 
tain. By  this  time  his  children  are  get 
ting  old  enough  to  *  earn  a  couple  of 
cents,'  and  the  family  pulls  through.  A 
large  family  i^:  m  nlv  int  hm.  tn  i... ittl.- 
of  that  type." 

On  the  other  hand,  tlu-  An 
gument    for   a   small    fatnilv   .i|'i>i  .n 
he    based    upon    the    desirt*    for   a    In.  > 
standard  of  living  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren alike,  and  tlu*  wish  !■  '       * 
children  such  education  and  ....:.. 


as  will  later  fit  them  for  responsible  and 
lucrative  positions  in  life. 

The  general  idea  might  be  summed  up 
thus:  The  American  wants  a  great  deal 
for  himself  and  for  his  child.  The 
"  full  dinner-pail,"  instead  of  being  the 
limit  of  his  ambitions,  is  the  bare  begin- 
ning of  his  needs.  He  must  have  not 
only  necessities,  but  comforts.  It  is  not 
enough  that  his  dinner-pail  be  full,  it 
must  be  full  of  the  best  food  that  the 
markets  can  supply.  He  must  have  a 
comfortable  home  in  a  desirable  location. 
In  it  must  be  carpets,  curtains,  pictures, 
books  and,  if  possible,  a  piano.  He  must 
have  education  and  time  to  read  his 
books ;  recreation  and  money  to  take  him 
to  the  theater  or  concert.  He  expects  a 
vacation  in  the  summer,  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  a  short  working  day  and  a 
big  pay-envelope.  All  these  things  mean 
life  to  the  American.  To  attain  them  is 
his  struggle  for  existence. 

Moreover,  he  always  wants  his  child 
to  do  more,  be  more  and  get  more  out  of 
life  than  he  has  himself  attained.  He 
knows  that  high  earning  power  is  the 
accompaniment  of  intelligence  and  skill. 
Our  industrial  s\stem  is  so  complex;  its 
tasks  so  delicate ;  its  mechanism  so  fine. 
that  almost  all  work  demands  men  or 
won'cn  of  alert,  keen  brains,  carefully 
and  exactly  trained.  Fewer  and  fewer 
are  the  places  that  can  be  filled  by  stupid, 
ignorant  strength.  Rut  to  fit  c'  '  ' 
to  take  such  a  {xirt  in  our  industri...  .  j 
that  they  may  earn  enough  to  maintain 
the  American  standard  of  living  is  a  long 
and  expensive  task.  To  give  to  a  large 
family  the  education  anil  training  neces- 
sary, and  to  keep  up  meanwhile  the 
comforts  of  the  home,  i-  '  nd  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  average  in To  rear 

children  unfit  to  cope  with  the  present 
conditions  is  to  *  ti  to  per- 
petu:'  -•  > ! 

These  are  the  coi  s  the  Amer- 

I-         *  he   il'  •■ 


>  anuHi 
pie,  typical  American  workini*  men  ami 


..        |..      ....        V 
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who  desire  to  limit  their  famihes  their  training.     The  fittest  to  survive  in  our 

reasons.  civiHzation  are  the  trained  and  educated. 

She  said :  "  I  find  the  basic  trouble  is  Brain    rules,    not    brawn.     This  is  the 

economic.    The  general  cry  is,  '  We  can-  American    idea,    and    it    involves    small 

not  afford  more.'     The  very  poor  say,  families,  for  so  much  cannot  be  given 

'  Why  should  we  have  more  when  we  to  a  large  number." 

cannot  feed  those  we  have  ?  '    Those  bet-  A  physician  who  told  me  of  a  marked 

ter  off  have  ambitions  for  their  children  decline  of  family  among  Jewish  people 

in  the  way  of  education  and  cannot  af-  did  not  disapprove  of  it,  but  said:  "I 

ford  many.     The  growing  sense  of  re-  cannot  say  that  under  present  economic 

sponsibility  in  parents  makes  it  such  an  conditions  it  is  desirable  for  the  poor  to 

expense  to  raise  children  that  the  ma-  have   large   families.      I   do   not   like  to 

jority    hesitate    about    having    a    large  see  them.     In  this  flat-house  there  is  a 

family.  family  of  seven  children.    The  eldest  and 

"  I  have  a  patient  who  is  the  mother  the  youngest  are  studying ;  they  will  be 

of  nine  children,  all  married.   -Not  one  well  educated,  but  the  rest  must  work, 

of   her    daughters    or    daughters-in-law  The  parents  cannot  afford  to  educate  all. 

wants  more  than  two  children ;  some  of  Big  families  cannot  get  proper  opportu- 

them  will  not  Tiave  any.     They  all  say  nities  or  be  well  taken  care  of.    It,  there- 

they  can't  afford  to;  yet  any  of  them  is  fore,  seems  to  me  sensible  to  limit  the 

as  wxll  off  as  the  mother  was  when  she  number  of  children." 

raised  them.     I  pointed  that  out  to  one  Another    doctor    said:    ''I    have    just 

of  them  one  day, — a  woman  with  one  been  talking  to  a  young  man,  one  of  a 

boy.     "  Yes,'  she  repHed,  '  but  see  what  family  of  nine,  who  is  having  a  hard 

a  different  childhood  my  boy  has  from  struggle   to  acquire   an   education.      He 

mine.      He   has   comfort  and   pleasure ;  said,  '  I  am  a  pronounced,  enemy  of  the 

we  have  a  nice  home  and  he  has  every-  big  family.     See  what  a  hard  time  I  am 

thing  he  needs.     We  are  giving  him  a  having  to  fit  myself  to  make  my  way  in 

good  education  and  he  will,  I  hope,  get  the  world.     Those  of  us  who  have  less 

along  in  the  world  and  earn  more  than  ambition   will   always   stay  down.      My 

any  of  our  family  ever  did.     Those  of  childhood  was  one  of  constant  denial,  and 

us  who  have  children  all  feel  the  same.  I  was  turned  out  to  shift  for  myself  half- 

You   can't  get  any  of  us  to  bring  up  equipped.    All  the  time  my  parents  were 

children   as   we   were   brought   up, — al-  living  in  a  grind  of  poverty.    Had  there 

ways  going  without  everything  because  been  only  two  or  three  children  in  the 

there  were  so  many.'  "  family  everything  would  have  been  dif- 

A    doctor    whose     practice     includes  ferent.     I  am  one  of  the  younger  ones 

Americans  and  foreigners  of  an  intelli-  and  I  can  truthfully  say  I'd  have  been 

gent   class,    in   moderate   circumstances,  willing  to   be   left   out   for   the   general 

said :   "  Americans,  and   foreigners  who  good.    Never  will  I  put  a  big  family  into 

have  become  imbued  with  the  American  the  world.'  " 

idea,  have  small   families  because  then  Another  doctor  said :  *'  I  can  give  you 

both    parents    and    children    enjoy    life  a  few  instances  from  my  practice,  which 

more.     The  newly  landed  foreigner,  es-  are  typical  of  many  more: 

pecially   if  he   comes   from   the  peasant  "  A  fireman,   who  is  earning  $150  a 

classes  of  Europe,  thinks  it  is  a  great  month,  the  father  of  three  children,  told 

gain  to  raise  a  family  cheaply  and  get  me  neither  he  nor  his  wife  wanted  more. 

them  earning  soon.     He  is  not  long  in  He  said,  '  It  costs  a  lot  to  raise  young 

the  country  till  he  changes  his  mind.   He  ones  right,  and  I  intend  to  do  everything 

sees  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  chil-  for  mine  than  can  be  done.     If  I  have  a 

dren  and  make  them  vakial)le  by  giving  big  family  T  have  to  spend  all  my  money 

them   every  advantage.     It  is  better  to  in   rent,  and  then  where  do  any  of  us 

have  two  children  earning  $20  a  week  come  in  for  the  rest  of  our  living?     My 

each  than  six  each  earning  $7  a  week.  youngsters  are  going  to  have  a  good  time 

"  He    discovers,    what   the    American  and  lots  of  schooling.     They  must  have 

knows,  that  the  secret  of  success  in  the  l)ook-learning  to  get  up  in  the  world,  and 

new    world    is   education    and    years   of  j  want  them  to  beat  their  daddy.' 
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"  A  woman  with  two  little  girls  told  child  is  an  economic  disadvantage.  As  Dr. 

me  she  was  very  fond  of  children  and  Shrady  says,  "  Only  the  poorest  classes, 

would    like    more,    but    couldn't    afford  who   would   not   know   what   the   word 

them.    *  My  husband  is  a  carpenter,'  she  economics,  so  often  used  in  discussing 

said,  '  and  his  wages  keep  us  comfort-  this  vexing  problem,  means,  go  ahead 

able,  but  where  would  we  be  with  six  and  have  all  the  children  that   Nature 

or  seven  children?     He  wouldn't  earn  sends  them."     As  soon  as  they  do  un- 

any  more  because  the  family  was  big.    I  derstand  something  of  economics    they 

want  my  children  to  be  raised  nicely  and  make  a  determined  effort  to  leave  both 

!earn    everything,    so    they'll    be    smart  poverty  and  the  large  family  behind  them, 
women,  and  I  can  do  that  for  two.    But        The  general  American  attitude,  as  I 

I  couldn't  do  much  for  a  whole  lot  of  found  it,  is  expressed  by  Rev.  John  L. 

children.     I  think  two  well  brought  up  Scudder,  who  says :  "  The  ambition  of  a 

are  better  than  six  or  seven  that  have  to  man  of  small  means  should  be  to  rear 

go  to  work  before  they  know  anything.'  two  children,  instead  of  ten,  as  hereto- 

"  A  salesman  in  a  big  Broadway  cloth-  fore,   and   give   his   children   an   oppor- 

ing  house  said :  *  All  this  talk  about  big  tunity  to  taste  a  few  of  the  good  things 

families  sounds  like  nonsense  to  me.     I  of  life.    Let  the  rich  have  large  families, 

have   two   children   and    I    can't   afford  They  ought  to  have  them,  for  they  have 

more.    It's  a  plain  matter  of  dollars  and  the  means  to  provide  for  them, 
cents,  and  I  haven't  got  the  price.     It's        "  President  Roosevelt  can  well  afford 

nice  for  rich  people,  but  I  don't  think  to  advocate  a  multitudinous  household, 

poor  folks  are  entitled  to  a  big  family.'  "  for  he  gets  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year, 

It  would  be  impossible  to  record  all  besides  the  income  from  an  independent 

the  statements  of  the  men  and  women  fortune.     I  wonder  how  he  would  enjoy 

who  have  explained  their  small  families  his  own  advice  if  he  had  a  dozen  chil- 

or  childlessness  upon  economic  grounds,  dren  and  was  getting  $2  a  day?     Cir- 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  cumstances  alter  cases  mightily." 

Nkw  York  City. 

The   Cardinal   Secretary   of  State 

BY  SALVATORE  CORTESI 

i  ( "T^  HE   Secretary  of  State   is   first  scarcely     known     outside     the     \  atican 

I         Minister  and  sovereign  mouth-  world,  produced  such  general  surprise, 
piece  of  the  Pope,  this  eminent         Still,  if  history  were  not  so  easily  for- 

position   being   intrusted   to   a   Cardinal  gotten,  there  should  have  been  no  aston- 

distinguished  by  bright  intelligence,  to-  ishment,  as  Pius  IX  in  beco    •     -   ^'  !>e, 

gether  with  energetic  activity  and  happy  in  1846,  intrusted  the  office  <  iry 

experience  in  business  of  all  kinds,  who  of    State    to    Monsignor    CorboH-Bussi, 

enjoys   the    full   confidence   of   the    Su-  who,  like  Merry  del  Val,  had  been  Sec- 

preme  Pontiff,  and  is  chosen  among  the  retary  of  the  Sacred  College  iluring  the 

cleverest   members   of   the   Sacred   Col-  Conclave ;  but   was   far   from   being,  as 

lege."     This  is  the  definition  which  an  regards  birth,  culture  and  attainments. 

authoritative    Catholic    writer    gives    of  etiual  to  the  latter  '  '    t    one 

what,  in  our  days,  has  become  the  high-  month  later  the  P<  .iin  of 

est  and   most   important  official   of  the  his  duties,  substituting   for  him,  noC  a 

Catholic   Church,    altho   there   are   dig-  Cardinal,     but     another     little     known 

nitaries  nominally  superior  to  him.    This  prelate,    ^^ ^ •••'•'    'he 

will  also  ex|)lain  why  the  annonncenient  definite   .i_  ^i. 

that  I*iu8  X  had  raised  to  such  an  elcva-  Gregory  XVI.  in  18 ^i.  did  likewise,  mak* 

tion  the  then  Monsignor  Merry  del  Val,  Uw     ''  ''O  had  bcCQ 

a  distinguished   |)relatc,   but  youu^'    "'.I  ^,  ...,._:  1.  ,4legv  (hirinf 
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the  Conclave,  his  Secretary  of  State. 
Ercole  Consalvi,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
those  who  have  held  this  responsible  po- 
sition, was  chosen  by  Pius  VII  when 
merely  Monsignor  and  after  having  been 
Secretary  of  the  Sacred  College  during 
the  famous  Conclave  held  in  Venice  in 
180CX 

It  was  remarked  that  Merry  del  Val 
had  not  even  a  great  name  to  grace  the 
office,  the  first  holder  of  which  was  St. 
Charles  Borromco,  in  1560,  and  which 
has  had  an  Aldobrandini,  Borghese,  Bar- 
bcrini,    Chigi,     Rospigliosi,     Torrigiani, 


Ludovisi,  among  its  occupants.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  said  that  the  names  of 
the  great  Houses  were  not  found  either 
in  the  Sacred  College  or  in  the  Church 
at  large  on  the  ascent  of  Pius  X  to  the 
Pontifical  throne. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  is  de- 
scended from  an  Irish  family,  a  member 
of  which,  a  Mr.  Merry  of  Waterford, 
went  to  Spain,  about  a  century  ago,  to 
look  up  some  land  which  he  possessed 
there,  and,  liking  the  place,  remained, 
prospering  rapidly.  From  him  sprang 
two  branches :  one  called  Merry  y  Colon, 
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from  an  intermarriage  with  the  family  of  in  London  of  a  Spanish  father  and  a 
the  Duke  of  Veragna,  who  claims  de-  British  mother,  was  partly  educated  in 
scent  from  Christopher  Columbus;  and  England,  and  when  still  young  and  be- 
Merry  del  Val,  from  an  Irish  wife  of  ing  taken  about  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
one  of  the  family,  who  was  a  Miss  Wall,  diplomat,  went  first  to  Belgium,  then  to 
whose  name  was  "  Spaniardized  "  into  Austria  and  finally  to  Rome,  where  he 
Val.  Not  only  the  original  Merry  family  arrived  at  about  the  age  of  20,  and  never 
still  exists  at  Waterford,  but  the  Cardinal  left  again  except  for  short  absences.  The 
has  two  old  aunts,  the  Misses  Wilcox,  country  he  knows  the  least  is  Spain,  as 
who  live  in  London  in  an  ancient  apart-  he  has  only  passed  through  its  Northern 
ment  in  Portland  Square.  Nothing  more  Provinces  once  and  has  never  seen 
unlike  a  Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Madrid.  He,  in  fact,  strongly  objects 
Church  than  these  two  rigid  Low  Church  to  being  considered  Spanish,  his  feelings 
dames  can  be  imagined,  who  hold  in  ab-  and  sympathies  being  entirely  with  the 
horrerice  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  so  much  so  that  in 
Sacred  College  being  to  them  the  his  official  title  before  being  Cardinal 
"  Scarlet  woman."  Into  this  quiet  haven  he  was  designated  as  "  Monsignor  Merry 
came,  a  year  ago,  the  news  that  the  del  Val  of  London,"  and  among  his 
nephew,  who  was  some  time  to  see  the  brother  prelates  he  was  known  as  "  the 
error  of  his  ways,  had  been  made  a  Car-  Englishman."  After  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal. Their  sensations  were  mixed,  al-  dinal  Vaughan  he  was  included  in  the 
tho  disapproval  was,  on  the  whole,  upper-  tcrna  of  candidates  to  succeed  him  as 
most,  but  having  a  shame-faced  regard  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  he 
for  the  sinner,  they  austerely  answer  his  might  perhaps  have  been  chosen  had  it 
letters  and  hope  for  the  best.  The  Car-  not  been  for  the  strong  opposition  of  the 
dinal  seems  to  have  a  real  affection  for  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  certainly  did  not 
the  old  ladies  (who  knows  that  he,  on  his  dream  what  a  great  service  he  was  thus 
side  also,  does  not  dream  of  converting  rendering  him. 

them?)   and  writes  often,  in  one  of  the  The  Cardinal's  first  schooling  was  ai 

latest  letters  saying  that  he  is  employed  Ushaw  in  the  North  of  England,  where 

in  teaching  the  Holy  Father  French,  but  he  was  chiefly  noted   for  his  charn      .; 

that  the  progress  made  is  not  encourag-  manners    and    love  of  out-door   spc>ri>, 

ing.      The   Venetian   accent   would   cer-  rather  than  any  special  cleverness  at  his 

tainly   not   lend    itself    to    the     French  books.     Even  now,  altho  Cardinal  and 

sounds.  Secretary  of  State,  he  does  not    '     "      i 

There   seems  to  be   a   destiny   in   the  ^'^olf.     He  is  often  to  be  seen  at  ^.  .....^ 

Merry  del  Val  family  to  teach  languages  links  in  the  Villa  Doria.  which  is  certainly 

to  great  personages,  as  a  brother  of  the  an  innovation  in  a  member  of  the  Sacred 

Cardinal,  who  is  a  Secretary  at  the  Min-  College,  and.  it  must  be        *"         ' 

isterio  de  Estado  in  Madrid,  was  Kng-     the  gocxl   Cardinals  ^rc...    

lish  master  to  the  young  King  Alfonso ;  While  this  uncertainty  of  nationaliiv 

but  he,  on  the  contrary,  found  his  task  may,   under  certain   aspects,  be  an      ^ 

easy,  as  the  royal  pupil  has  a  great  fa-  sistance  to  him,  untler  others  it   '^ 

cility  in  languages,  and,  knowing  Ciennan  advantageous,  as  some  of  liis  act. 

already  from  his  mother,  found  ICnglish  attitudes  arc  set  down,  not  to  the  neces- 

comparatively  simple.  sity  of  event,  or  \\\' 

The   lack  on   the   part   of    Pius   X   of  the  intere^f<  "f  f'" 

the  knowledge  of  any  foreign  language,  Spanish.  1 

it  has  been  said,  was  one  of  the  chief  rea-  his  opf>onrnts  chcmsr  to  vUtnbutt  • 

sons    for   which    Merry   del    Val,   at    38     It  will  l>e   rer »    -    •   •'-   •     - 

years  of  age,   was   rai.sed   to  the  purple  was  made  inn 

and  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State.     He,  tion  to  make  him  appear  the  tncamattv^n 

iiidec<l,  speaks  fhiffitly  Spanish,  English,  nf  the  I 

(iennan   and    Italian,   as   tho  each   were  frrtKiou . 

his  native  language:  and,  with  regard  t(^  just  tbr  4--                           ha*   • 

nationality,   it    is   rather   difticult   to  es 

tablish  which  is  truly  his,  as  he  was  horn  i  ^^'«•^  iaii>    i«'i   uu-  p' 
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Catholicism  there,  while  his  connections 
in  Rome  have  been  much  with  Ameri- 
cans, and  one  of  the  last  great  dinners  at 
which  he  was  present  before  the  death  of 
Leo  XIII  was  at  the  American  College. 

Journalism  finds  no  supporter  in  him, 
who,  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  certainly 
shares  the  opinion  of  one  of  his  famous 
predecessors,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who 
used  to  say  that  the  best  employment  for 


and  fiercest  battles  sustained  by  the  Holy 
See  through  the  press,  as  most  of  the 
articles  published  in  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  official  Vatican  organ,  to  rebut 
Premier  Combes  arguments  in  his  strug- 
gle with  the  Church,  were  written  by 
him. 

He  has  directed  the  policy  of  the  Papacy 
in  its  most  perilous  times,  since  the  fall 
of  the  temporal  power ;  and  his  adver- 


Cardinal  Merry  del  Val    at  Castle  Gandolfo,  the  Papal  Summer  I'alace 


newspaper  men  would  be  to  put  them 
to  draining  the  malarious  Campagna 
Romana.  This  feeling,  however,  does 
not  blind  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  to  the 
fact  of  the  immense  power  which  the 
press  has  in  our  days,  and,  therefore,  he 
does  not  disdain  to  influence  public  opin- 
ion through  its  medium.  With  some  of 
the  journalists  whom  he  knew  before 
his  sudden  rise,  he  has  maintained  the 
same  cordial  relations ;  America  being 
represented  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
among  his  favorites  is  an  old  school- 
fellow, Monsignor  O'Kclley,  better 
known  in  the  Catholic  press  of  the  United 
States,  as  "  Vox  Urbis."  Indeed,  in  his 
first  year  of  office  the  Cardinal  personally 
participated  in  one  of  the  most  important 


saries,  recalling  that  in  all  his  career  the 
only  missions  he  had  were  to  accom- 
pany Cardinal  Galimberti  to  Berlin,  in 
1888,  for  the  death  of  William  I ;  to  spend 
a  year  in  Canada  as  Apostolic  Delegate 
in  1897,  and  to  congratulate  King  Ed- 
ward on  his  assumption  to  the  throne,  in 
1901,  attribute  the  reverses  sustained  by 
the  Holy  See  to  his  lack  of  diplomatic 
ability.  They  remark  that,  especially  with 
a  Pope  like  the  present,  untrained  and 
unadapted  to  politics,  Merry  del  Val  is 
much  below  the  standard  re(|uired,  when 
the  need  of  a  Ximenes  or  Richelieu,  of 
a  Mazarin  or  Alberoni  is  felt ;  and  they 
l)rcdict  that  his  reign  will  be  short.  They 
evidently  forget  that  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  which  Pius  X  chose  Merry 
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del  Val  as  his  Secretary  of  State  was  which  you  have  hitherto  shown,  meriting 

that   of   having   a    servant   who   would  our  full  confidence  and  benevolence,  will 

leave  him  a  free  hand,  as  a  member  of  be  of  powerful  assistance  to  us,  while  our 

the  Sacred  College   who  had  elected  him  life    lasts,    in    the    government    of    the 

would  not  have  done,  one  to  whom  he  Church,    especially    in    those    relations 

could  say,  in  Christ's  words,  *'  Non  vos  which  we  must  have  with  the  Govern- 

me  eligistis,  sed  ego  elegi  vos,''  as  he  re-  ments,  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Catholics, 

ceived  everything  from  the  Pontiff.  and  to  call  to  the  true  faith  the  dissidents 

In  conferring  the  purple  of  his  Sec-  and  heathen." 
retary  of  State,  Pius  X  said :  "  It  is,  in-        This   seems  an   explicit  promise  that 

deed,  sweet  for  us  think  that  you,  with  Merry  del  Val  will  remain  Secretary-  of 

the    virtue,    knowledge    and    prudence  State  as  long  as  Pius  X  lives. 

Rome,  Italy. 


The   Tribulations  of  a   Child 

[As  this  storj  Is  a  trans'.-ript  of  a  real  childhood  the  author  properly  prefers  that 

her  name  should  not  be  pablished. — Editor.  I 

I    HAD  a  little  pink  saucer  face,  China-  ancestral    proclamation.      My    mother's 

blue  eyes,  very  light  hair  that  sat  family,  however,  made  no  such  scandal- 

up  fuzzily  on  my  head, — and  I  was  ous  claims  to  lineage.    She  came  of  high- 

a  girl !     But  the  limitations  of  sex  did  ly   respectable,   godfearing   people ;   and 

not  confront  me  with  all  its  mortifying  inherited  from  them  a  set  of  hard-fea- 

significance  until  my  seventh  year,  when  tured  virtues,  together  with  some  Cal- 

I  was  forbidden  to  "  ride  straddle,"  skin  vinistic    notions    regarding    the    future 

the  cat,  climb  trees,  or  indulge  in  any  state.     This  is  important  to  mention,  for 

tomboy    exhibitions    of    human    nature.  1   was  more  especially  the  child  of  my 

because  the  same  were  not  **  lady-like."  father,    but    mother   predestined   in   her 

I  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  what  lady-  own  mind   to  correct  all   the   nefarious 

likeness    meant,    but    from    the    faded    tendencies  of  an  aristocratic  tempe-' * 

grandeur  of  a  certain  maiden  aunt,  I  in-  discoverable  in  mc.  She  firmly  L  \ 
ferred  that  it  nnist  be  a  tedious  vocation,  in  my  total  depravity,  but  she  determined 
We  lived  in  the  country  on  a  large  to  reconstruct  me  along  the  theological 
cotton  plantation,  but  more  particularly  lines  of  her  own  family. 
I  lived  in  a  magnificent  castle,  outlined  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
with  stones  and  bits  of  glass,  under  an  earliest  pericnl  of  my  recollections  is  en- 
old  horsc-api)K*  tree  in  the  orchard,  and     tirely    covered    by    the    Ten    C •••  ' 

in  a  fortress  which  to  the  unimaginative  meats  and  by  the  terror  I  had  ^ 

eyes  of  my  elders  appeared  to  be  a  square  pit  of  fire  and  brimstone,  presided  over 

corner  in  the  pasture  fence,  roofed  over  by  a  horned  being  with  a  ''     *     *       1      I 

with  pine  boughs.     I  was  always  bare-     was   limited   in   mind   and     , the 

footed   in    summer,   and     I     wore    long  Commandments,  and  all  the  little  Uiub- 

sleeved  gingham  aprons  that  drooped  be-  kin  thoughts  of  my              V  iinag 

hind  and  parted  like  the  tail  of  a  spar-  were  herded  in  t-^^                '  *  ^'-' 

row.     My  father  was  what  is  known  in  ever-present,  thi«                         .   •> 

the  South  as  an  ''aristocrat."     That  is  forked  tail.     At  the  age  of  five  I  wa* 

to  say,  he  was  tin-                                '  't)iilly  anxious   to   fler   the  W!     ' 

of  an  old  gentleman  w...-  *-»>.«;  .....i  ..<  ..    .le,  and,  indeed,  "vr-r   {^\x  j^^:,    _ 

knew  liirnself  to  be  a  remote  left  handed  where    from    the   al!             '    ^ve  of  CkhI 

descendcnt  of  Henry  VIII.     And  there  fixed  \\\^n\  mc  with  a  ju 

was  much  in  father's  character  and  dis  the           '   irul.  an'  *' 

poniliftri    to    bear    out    the    truth    of    this  i>n   t             ler        I 
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passing  cloud  was  to  my  mind  the  frown  between  his  knees  trembling,  because  the 

of  heaven,  and  quickly  routed  me  from  shadows  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  room 

the  most  engaging  play.     There  was  a  were   disposed   to   jump   up   and   down 

deep  gorge  on  the  plantation,  which,  for  malignantly,  while  he  told  me  of  many 

all  I  knew,  might  be  the  doorway  into  instances     which     proved     conclusively 

Everlasting  Darkness.  I  never  mentioned  that  no  one  in  his  family  had  ever  feared 

my  fears  to  any  one,  and  to  have  been  anything,   as   far  back   as   Henry   VIII 

assured  that  it  was  simply  a  huge  hole  himself. 

in  the  ground  would  not  have  quieted  ''  Father,"  I  whispered,  conscious  of 

them.  All  my  faculties  had  been  absorbed  the  treason  to  mother's    people    in    the 

by  gruesome  notions  of  darkness  here-  question,  "  weren't  they  even  afraid  of 

after,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  God  ?  " 

escape    the    hallucinations  pf    my    own  "  Not  even  of  God !  " 

horror-stricken  imagination.  That  settled  it.    My  judgment  was  not 

But  beside  this  maternal  imposition  of  ethical  and  I  did  not  pause  to  compare 
piety,  I  became  something  of  a  Pharisee  the  reckless,  irresponsible  spirit  of  one 
in  my  own  right.  I  learned  to  read  very  parent  with  the  sober  integrity  of  the 
early,  and  now  Ftook  an  unseemly  pride  other.  I  felt  the  call  of  my  kind,  the 
in  committing  to  memory  such  passages  supreme  obligation  of  living  up  to  the 
from  the  Bible  as  appealed  to  my  dis-  standard  of  my  own  personal  forefath- 
eased  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  ers.  The  Presbyterian  ambition  to  be- 
say  to  what  Scripture  ends  my  ambition  come  a  saint  grew  faint  within  me  as  I 
might  have  reached  had  I  not  in  a  mo-  contemplated  the  larger  reputation  of 
ment  of  exultation  climbed  upon  father's  deeds  accomplished  through  invincible 
unsanctified  knees  and  repeated  that  courage.  The  shadows  in  the  corners 
chapter  of  Genesis  which  sets  forth  the  were  creeping  monsters  now  in  the  fitful 
generations  of  Abraham.  The  word  firelight.  And  I  regarded  them  with 
"  begat  "  stuck  like  a  peg  in  my  mind,  and  the  fascination  of  a  coward  inspired  for 
upon  it  I  hung  verse  after  verse  with  the  first  time  by  an  heroic  impulse.  At 
breathless  haste.  But  so  far  from  prais-  last,  fortified  by  the  dimmer  shades  of 
ing  the  performance,  father  was  indig-  my  irregular  Tudor  ancestors,  I  with- 
nant.  There  was  a  scene,  and  in  the  drew  from  father's  protecting  embrace 
course  of  it  he  imparted  the  astounding  and  slowly  advanced  upon  them,  hesi- 
information  to  mother  that  a  distant  tated,  then  swept  a  small  hand  tremblingly 
cousin  to  his  grandfather  had  been  in-  over  the  enchanted  wall,  gave  it  a  defiant 
sane  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Since  kick  and  returned  with  forced  delibera- 
then  every  member  of  his  family  felt  the  tion  across  the  room  pursued  by  in- 
necessity  of  avoiding  spiritual  extremes,  numerable  goblin  shapes. 
He  conceived  that  my  unnatural  taste  for  It  was  not  a  matter  of  which  either  of 
the  Scriptures  portended  this  mental  dis-  us  could  speak.  I  had  too  much  of  a 
order  and  he  peremptorily  forbade  my  terrified  past  to  live  down,  and  could  not 
receiving  further  instructions  in  them.  afford  to  boast ;  but  I  think  father  had 

Thus  ended  my  religious  training  for  some  sense  of  the  spear-points  gathering 

the  time,  and  by  the  following  spring  I  in  my  mind  as  we  sat  clasped  together  in 

could  not  have  told  whether  Adam  or  heroic  silence.    This  was  later  confirmed 

Henry  VIII  was  the  first  man.    But  from  when  I  announced  to  mother  that  I  would 

father's  account  I  felt  the  immeasurable  not  need  her  to  put  me  to  bed, 

advantage  of  having  descended  from  the  "  But  you  have  not  said  your  prayers," 

latter  rather  than  from  the  former.     I  she  reminded  me,  for  I  had  been  accus- 

learned  from  him  also  that  the  unpardon-  tomed  to  repeating  my  little  orisons  with 

able  sin  in  our  family  was  cowardice,  the  lier  hand  upon  my  head, 

fear   of   things.     On  a  certain  candle-lit  "  I  will  say  them  in  there,"  I  replied, 

evening,  when  mother  was  in  the  foreign  marching   bravely    into    the   small   dark 

regions  of  the  parlor  presiding  over  a  room  where  I  slept  alone.    And  as  I  now 

meeting    of    the    Woman's    Missionary  recall  my  sensations,  I  doubt  if  I  ever 

iiancl,  we  exchanged  confidences  concern-  did  a  braver  deed.    The  formless  aborig- 

ing  our  own  side  of  the  house  that  made  inal  horrors,  from  which  my  little  hag- 

a  lasting  impression  upon  me.     I  stood  ridden  spirit  had  been  evolved,  crowded 
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about  me  quaking  beneath  the  counter- 
pane.     Besides,    there    was    God,    from 
whose  awful  eye  mother  assured  me  I 
could  never  escape.    If  I  could  cope  with 
God  there  in  the  dark,  I  felt  that  the  rest 
would  be  easy  to  endure.    And  so  fixing 
my  mind  upon  the  long  line  of  knights 
of  whom  father  had  assured  me,  and  w^ho 
were  never  afraid,  I  was  finally  able  to 
uncover  my  face,  stare  bravely  up  into 
the  darkness  and  whisper: 

*'  God,  I  ain't  afraid — even  of  you!" 
This  was  not  a  challenge,  nor  even  a 
fact,  but  an  announcement  which  took  the 
place  of  my  ordinary  petition,  and  meant 
much  more,  for  it  delivered  my  childish 
spirit   from   the   thralldom   of   religious 
fanaticism.     After    that    time    the    Ten 
Commandments    seemed   to   recede   into 
the  nightmare  regions  of  bad  dreams.    I 
became  carnally  minded,  and  hilariously 
happy.    My  brown  legs  fattened,  my  im- 
agination expanded  worldly  wise,  and  I 
had  that  sense  of  mental  freedom  which 
enabled  me  to  think  in  any  direction  as 
far  as  fancy  would  carry  me,  regardless 
of  the  truth.     Thus  I  began  to  tell  the 
most  incredible  tales,  and  often  scandal- 
ized mother  with  accounts  of  adventures 
far  beyond  my  capacity.     On  the  level 
plains,  I  climbed  the  Alps  ;  drenched  in  the 
meadow  brook,  I  returned  to  tell  of  swim- 
ming the  Thames.     And  the  more  I  was 
punished,  the  more  did  it  seem  to  me  that 
self-protection  depended  upon  the  wari- 
ness of  my  imagination.    Never  once  did 
I  take  refuge  in  plain  facts.     Such  com- 
mon place  ones  as  I  knew  were  out  of 
all  keeping  with  the  spectacular  perform- 
ances of  my  knight-errant  ancestry,  and 
I  bitterly  despised  them  for  this  reason. 
I   was  determined  to  claim   experiences 
tliat  would  do  me  equal  cre(Ht  with  them 
in  liistory,  and  to  this  end  I  did  ii'  '  o 

my  little  a[)ocryphal   faculties.      . .   ...    r 

(hd  mother  spare  the  rod.  But  my  chas- 
tcnings  were  to  no  purpose;  for  I  prac- 
tirerl  heroic  fabrication  so  successfully 
that  I  more  than  half  believed  my  own 
tales.  MotluT,  whose  consciousness  was 
fr)undfd  upon  prayers  and  (Ux'triiU's 
rather  than  upon  a  romantic  tradition  of 
royal  ancestry,  j^rieved  over  my  ahaii 
doned  state  and  was  at  her  wits  end  for 
a  mr)ral  renie<ly.  Mranwhile,  I  was 
fievrr  reduced  to  such  an  extremity.  Tlie 
more  I  was  prrsecnted  for  mother's 
rijjhtroiisnrsH'    sake,   the   more    rral   di*! 


the  glamour  of  my  circumstances  become. 
And  seeing  that  my  beautiful  ebullitions 
invariably  resulted  in  my  personal  afflic- 
tion, I  took  refuge  with  a  certain  family 
of  prince's  feathers  that  grew  in  our 
garden.  These  were  very  tall,  hand- 
some plants,  and  their  magnificent  crim- 
son tops  reminded  me  of  my  royal  an- 
cestor. Therefore,  with  all  the  formali- 
ties that  my  ingenious  mind  could  invent, 
I  approached  them  daily,  sometimes  as 
a  lonely  pilgrim  bound  for  the  Holy 
Land,  but  more  often  as  a  herald  from 
the  battlefields  of  my  own  bloody  im- 
agination. Kneeling  among  their  dark 
leaves,  with  my  eyes  fixed  adoringly  upon 
their  flaming  crowns,  I  sang  "  of  men 
and  of  arms  "  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  made  that  old  Boswell  of  the  im- 
mortal Trojan  green  with  envy. 

It  was  during  this  sixteenth-century- 
period  of  my  development  that  I  un- 
wittingly defeated  father  for  the  legisla- 
ture and  cast  a  red  shadow  over  his  al- 
ready too  highly  colored  reputation  as  a 
law  abiding  citizen.  Two  years  before 
he  had  come  into  possession  of  the  plan- 
tation that  had  been  the  seat  of  his  family 
dynasty  since  the  time  when  the  proud, 
old,  left-handed  descendant  of  kings  cut 
it  out  of  the  Southern  wilderness.  And 
I  yet  recall  father's  inordinate  pride  in 
the    family    bur\ '  nmd.    so   thickly 

and  exclusively  >v...v  .  by  the  bones  of 
his  forefathers.  He  was  at  great  pains  to 
inform  me  of  the  historical  merits  of 
each.  I  noted  with  interest  that  tall  slim 
monuments  marked  the  graves  of  the 
men,  while  the  stones  set  over  the  heads 
of   my    re  I    aunts    and    grandams 

were   broa..   .i..d   short;   therefore.   \s''^^ 
childish  deduction.   I   inferred  that  i 
were  all  of  low  stature  and  very  fat. 

It    appeared    also    fr  '  '      *^ 

stones    that    the    male 
family    cultivatetl    i 
Most  of  them  had  ^ 
ture,  and  out*  funl  rr 
of  the  State  Senate 
ambition  was  to  live  up  to  his  ilh 
past   .\nd  » 
settled   in    . 
tt>  plan  that  \\\ 
in  the 

fore  thi-i  I iM  11    >*  1    .1  . 

hut    m)w    we    had  ' 

mother's  |>arlor  Ixvanjr 
of  scH'ial  life  in  the  w  ^u      iv» 
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me  the  honey-tongued  flattery  of  accom- 
modating guests  was  a  new  and  delight- 
ful experience.  Thus,  during  the  diplo- 
matic hours  of  the  sunny  afternoons,  I 
was  always  to  be  found  seated  in  the 
shade  of  a  tall  column  on  the  front  steps 
in  happy  anticipation  of  being  called  a 
''  cherub  "  by  some  passing  visitor.  This 
was  how  I  came  to  meet  Mrs.  Pettigue, 
whose  husband  "  controlled  "  every  vote 
in  the  Beaverdam  district — if  I  had  only 
known  it !  She  arrived  in  a  carriage 
driven  by  a  wasp-waisted  coachman,  and 
her  magnificent  appearance  filled  me  with 
delight  as  she  descended  and  bore  down 
upon  me  seated  primly  in  the  sand  before 
the  door.  The  formalities  of  the  occasion 
did  not  permit  her  to  acknowledge  my 
existence,  as  I  was  not  very  clean.  But 
I  followed  her  into  the  parlor  with  the 
fascination  of  one  who  has  at  last  seen 
an  appropriate  vision.  Mother  was  de- 
layed, doubtless  in  the  effort  to  make  her 
own  toilet  better  accord  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion.  The  shades 
were  down,  and  the  room  so  dark  that 
Mrs.  Pettigue's  further  failure  to  observe 
me  was  excusable.  But  from  a  remote 
corner  of  the  old  horsehair  sofa  I  re- 
garded her  with  absorbing  attention.  I 
wondered  if  she  knew  that  Henry  VIII 
was  left-handed  and  had,  through  this 
inscrutable  providence,  become  the  great- 
est grandfather  of  our  family.  But 
mother  had  forbidden  me  to  speak  of  this 
to  our  guests.  Still,  as  I  contemplated 
her  resplendent  in  silk  and  lace,*  I  longed 
to  tell  something  that  would  atone  for 
the  simplicity  of  my  own  clothes  and  at 
the  same  time  reflect  glory  upon  my 
house.  Her  eyes  were  flying  swiftly 
from  one  patriarch  to  another  on  the 
walls  with  the  unbridled  curiosity  some 
women  show  only  when  they  are  alone. 
Hut  the  silence  was  intolerable  to  me,  and 
[  made  a  gallant  effort  to  attract  her 
attention. 

"Father  killed  a  man  last  night!"  I 
announced  with  startling  distinctness. 

"I'hcrc  was  a  rustic  as  if  the  shock 
had  shivered  through  her  mass  of  silk 
and  ruffles.  I  could  see  that  she  paled, 
and  showed  those  signs  of  incrcclulity 
so  hateful  to  endure,  as  she  turned  and 
beheld  mc  sitting  stiffly  opposite  her, 
desperately  still  lest  I  should  slip  off  the 
slick  horsehair  cushion  upon  the  floor. 

"What— what    did   you   say,   child?" 


she  exclaimed,  as  I  fixed  her  with  a  blue 
stare  of  infantile  innocence. 

"  Father  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  and 
buried  him  in  a  hole  under  the  gin  house 
last  night,"  to  verify  which  statement 
I  pointed  to  the  gruesome  building  plain- 
ly visible  through  the  window.  I  felt  a 
most  bloodcurdling  tale  arising,  scene 
after  scene,  in  my  happy  mind.  How- 
ever, mother  appeared  at  this  moment 
and  I  prudently  restrained  my  creative 
faculties.  But  Mrs.  Pettigue  was  in  no 
mood  to  visit  now,  and,  with  a  show  of 
grim  politeness,  she  almost  immediately 
took  her  departure,  leaving  mother  in- 
dignant and  mystified. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  nomination 
seemed  sure,  father  was  outraged  at  re- 
ceiving an  intimation  to  the  effect  that 
he  must  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the 
"  dead  man  under  the  gin  house."  At  a 
district  meeting  on  the  following  day,  he 
made  an  eloquent  speech,  denounced  the 
report  as  a  campaign  lie,  and  challenged 
the  author  of  it  to  face  him.  But  his 
protestations  were  received  in  enigmat- 
ical silence.  No  one  believed  an  inno- 
cent child  capable  of  tell  such  a  story 
without  provocation,  and  it  was  well 
known  that  more  than  one  member  of 
the  family  had  fought  duels,  including 
father  himself,  upon  a  certain  impromptu 
occasion.  In  vain  did  he  invite  the  whole 
countryside  to  explore  his  gin  house,  in 
vain  did  he  call  for  the  name  of  his  sup- 
posed victim.  There  were  plenty  of 
strangers,  his  enemies  retorted.  Besides, 
it  was  not  the  man  they  cared  for,  but 
it  was  the  principle  of  the  thing.  The 
country,  he  was  informed,  had  outgrown 
some  notions  of  satisfying  honor  held  by 
his  family,  and,  if  he  were  wise,  he  would 
retire  from  the  race.  This,  in  fact,  he 
was  finally  obliged  to  do, — after  chal- 
lenging the  leaders  of  the  opposing  po- 
litical party,  including  the  rival  candi- 
date himself,  to  deadly  combat,  one  at  a 
time  with  pistols. 

Naturally,  I  heard  nothing  of  his 
straits.  In  my  castle  under  the  apple 
tree,  or  parleying  with  the  prince's  feath- 
ers, or  preparing  for  a  siege  around  my 
fortress  in  the  calf-pasture,  I  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  my  way,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  I  had  eclipsed  the  family  social- 
ly and  politically  for  an  indefinite 
])eriod. 

But  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  my 
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way  became  an  increasingly  difficult  busi- 
ness. I  was  a  spirit  without  an  element, 
and  all  realities  seemed  to  refute  my 
happy  ideals.  The  lonely  plantation  was 
like  an  inland  kingdom,  it  is  true,  and 
the  score  of  negro  families  that  lived  on 
it  sustained  much  the  same  relation  to 
us  that  the  peasantry  of  England  did  to 
their  feudal  lords  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  But  there  was  always  the 
alien  factor  of  mother's  puritan  prin- 
ciples to  be  reckoned  with,  and  I 
could  never  quite  escape  the  moral  im- 
petus of  her  mind.  When  it  was  possi- 
ble, I  avoided  the  house  now  altogether. 
The  uncompromising  integrity  of  all  she 
did,  the  stern  virtue  of  all  her  views,  op- 
pressed my  little  vagrant  spirit.  Even 
the  quality  of  her  affection  terrified  me, 
it  was  so  entirely  reformatory.  In  the 
light  of  her  w^orld,  I  felt  that  I  must  be 
"  born  again,"  and  I  was  disposed  to  put 
off  the  ordeal  as  long  as  possible.  Thus 
I  became  a  veritable  little  fugitive,  with 
a  price  set  upon  my  head.  The  castle 
under  the  apple-tree  was  abandoned  be- 
cause It  was  in  sight  of  the  house ;  even 
the  fort  ceased  to  be  a  safe  retreat.  I 
wandered  further  afield — into  the  woods 
where  the  grey  squirrels  frisked  among 
the  boughs  and  thrushes  hid,  like  little 
brown  friars,  beneath  the  deeper  shade 
to  sing  their  evening  hymns.  There  was 
in  particular  a  shallow  fern- fringed 
brook  where  I  often  refugeed  during 
seasons  of  unusual  domestic  activity. 
Here  I  performed  rites  according  to  the 
mood  that  possessed  me.  Or  I  would 
leap  into  the  boiling  waves  to  rescue  my 
companion,  who  might  be  a  brightly 
hued  autumn  leaf,  or  a  cat-tail  knight. 
Rut  it  was  impossible  to  convince  me  that 
I  was  under  obligations  to  a  moral  order 
composed  of  spelling,  reading  and  writ- 
ing. And  every  appeal  to  my  conscience 
was  a  waste  of  mother's  eloquence.  I 
felt  the  virtue  of  the  peace  I  enjoyed  in 
the  forest.  The  integrity  of  my  spirit 
was  founded  up(Mi  the  wideness  of  green 
fields  and  the  wisdom  of  wind-whisper- 
ing trees.  I  became  shy  and  diffident 
when  forced  to  rnnain  in  doors.  Like  a 
homesick  starling,  I  lu'at  my  young  wings 
against  the  bars  of  my  unhappy  fate  until 
an  opportnnitv  of  t)fTrrrd      Thrn, 

with  a  flash  of  a|»i  Is  and  a  twinkle 

f)f  bare  t)rown  heels.  I  was  away  into  the 
wild  world  of  bird  sotjg  and  secrecy. 


Once,  I  remember,  that  in  the  early 
morning  I  rode  with  father  after  the 
hounds  in  a  fox  hunt  through  this  same 
forest.  The  hunters  loomed  large  on  the 
lantern-lit  lawn,  the  dogs  crowded  joy- 
fully under  foot ;  and  I  see  yet  the  figure 
I  made  rushing  out  bareheaded,  half- 
buttoned,  begging  to  go.  And  father,  to 
whom  every  lawless  impulse  was  a  sign 
of  courage  or  genius,  held  out  his  stirrup 
for  my  aspiring  legs  and  arms  to  climb. 
A  moment  later,  seated  astride  the  rim 
of  his  saddle  blanket  behind,  holding  fast 
to  his  waist-band,  we  were  off.  The 
horse  we  rode  was  long,  thin-flanked, 
with  a  motion  so  gallant  and  swift  that 
my  heart  pounded  joyfully.  A  light  rain 
had  fallen  during  the  night  and  now  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  glistening 
carpet  of  autumn  leaves  that  stirred  be- 
neath his  flying  feet  like  many-hued 
wind-blown  blossoms.  The  chase  led 
first  through  the  level  fields ;  and  by  look- 
ing through  the  crook  in  father's  arm 
I  could  see  the  stormcloud  of  hounds 
flying  far  in  advance  over  the  meadows, 
thickening  now  into  a  furious  mass,  and 
then  spreading  like  a  thin  vapor  of  legs 
and  tails  into  a  wider  circle.  The  deep 
bell-notes  of  the  leader  were  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable as  she  ran  with  nose  close 
to  the  ground  and  ears  rising  and  fall- 
ing like  black  butterfly-wings.  My  head 
whirled  dizzily  as  ^hered  speed. 

The  East  was  re  g  now.    As  we 

entered  the  forest,  the  bright  sun-banners 
of  a  new  day  were  flaming  above  it.  But 
within,  heavy  shadows  lay  like  huge 
shapes  of  the  night  pierced  here  and 
there  by  a  long  arrow  of  yellow  light. 
Great,  round  spider-webs  hung  like  fairv 
wheels  of  silver  among  the  trees  The 
bark-odor  of  nuts  mingled  with  the  ilamp 
fragrance  of  moss.     Startled  bit  -pt 

pretty  circles  with  their  wings,  u  ...  ..v»nj 
every  side  came  the  echoing  chorus  of 
the  hounds.  My  legs  were  scratched  bv 
the  low-hangiii  '  '  ^  my  head  was 
covered  with  a  i  _^  'hI  i^f  irlistenini: 

spider  webs ;  but  1  felt  the  w  v  of  a 

hundretl  ancestors  m  m>  veins. 

Altho  tb*     »M  '•  to    me    il 

seemed  I  until  it  did 

end  in  a  hllle  tangle  ot  t'emi  bv  the 
brtx)k  The  bl.  '  '  '  '  travel  thone 
St)  bri^htlv  !     I  fin  vrt.  brat 

dowti  like  an  army  of  i;rren  t>M 

Afterward,   for  a   long  time.   aU   the 
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dates  in  my  life  were  reckoned  from  that  damaged  finery  was  displayed,  I  was 
hunt;  for  I  never  went  again.  Mother  summoned  and  compelled  to  surrender 
declared  that  one  fox-hunter  in  the  fam-  the  royal  hostage.  The  only  concession 
ily  was  enough.  And  it  was  upon  this  I  could  win  was  that  of  obsequies.  Pro- 
occasion  that  I  was  finally  forbidden  to  vided  I  buried  her  deep  enough,  mother 
"  ride  straddle."  was  willing  for  me  to  enjoy  the  mummery 
And  now  I  come  to  the  crowning  trag-  of  a  funeral.  And  so  I  remained  at 
edy  of  my  childhood.  The  incident  was,  home,  while  she  went  to  pay  the  promised 
indeed,  small  but,  measured  by  my  suf-  visit,  to  mourn  and  to  shroud  the  queen, 
fering,  it  was  of  much  importance.  Dur-  But,  upon  reflection,  it  became  evident 
ing  the  winter  of  my  seventh  year,  when  that  I  had  nothing  suitable  for  this  pur- 
the  weather  had  routed  me  from  all  the  pose,  for  I  was  determined  to  lay  her 
airy  turrets  and  woodland  retreats  out-  away  with  as  much  pomp  and  circum- 
side,  mother  determined  by  a  process  of  stance  as  I  could  afford, 
elimination  to  confine  my  attention  more  Now,  it  so  happened  that  mother  had 
closely  to  neglected  studies.  Among  long  worn  black.  Indeed,  she  had 
other  restrictions,  I  was  forbidden  to  reached  that  moderation  in  the  experi- 
"  play  dolls."  Then  followed  a  series  of  ence  of  bereavements  where  she  was 
cruel  evictions,  which  I  cannot  recall  disposed  to  graduate  her  emblems  of  wo 
without  compassion  for  the  lonely  child  according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when 
who  was  driven  from  one  sun-shiny  cor-  an  infant  died  somewhere  in  the  family 
ner  to  another,  more  remote,  less  desir-  connection,  she  wore  a  crepe  hat.  But 
able,  with  her  afflicted  doll  family.  Nor  if  the  deceased  was  an  adult  and  a  near 
was  this  the  worst.  If  a  single  member  relative,  she  put  on  a  bonnet  with  a  long, 
of  it  was  left  exposed  to  mother's  relent-  lugubrious  crepe  veil  that  covered  her 
less  persecution,  it  was  summarily  cast  so  completely  that  it  was  impossible  to 
into  the  flames.  For  biblical  reasons,  this  tell  which  was  the  front  and  which  was 
was  peculiarly  harrowing  to  me.  the  back  of  her  grief-stricken  figure. 
At  last,  after  many  heart-rending  And  on  this  fatal  day,  wandering  about 
scenes,  but  one  doll  remained.  This  was  the  house,  filled  with  the  copying  instinct 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  a  small  dingy  cot-  for  a  dramatic  funeral,  I  had  the  mis- 
ton-stuffed  lady  with  a  bit  of  sheep's  fortune  to  be  tempted  by  the  black  tail 
wool  sewed  on  her  head.  Possibly  it  was  of  this  bonnet.  It  appealed  to  my  dark, 
the  interest  I  had  in  doing  her  hair,  or  grief-stricken  mood.  And,  as  it  was  so 
it  may  have  been  her  historical  setting  long,  I  concluded  that  mother  would 
that  made  this  doll  dearer  to  me  than  the  scarcely  miss  a  portion  of  the  back  width, 
others.  Certainly,  I  guarded  her  more  This  T  cut  off  and  buried  the  poor  queen 
jealously,  and,  in  a  final  effort  to  preserve  in  it.  A  bunch  of  artificial  forget-me- 
her,  I  made  a  hasty  refuge  one  day  in  the  nots,  taken  from  my  own  summer  hat, 
drawer  with  my  Sabbath  clothes.  These  furnished  floral  decorations.  And  that 
were  sacred  garments,  never  worn  except  night  I  retired  with  the  chastened  satis- 
upon  important  occasions.  I  rolled  them  faction  of  having  done  the  best  I  could 
together  in  a  small  bundle,  which  in  the  for  royalty,  under  the  circumstances, 
course  of  time  was  marked  with  many  Many  months  later,  when  mother  put 
grimy  finger-prints,  and  devoted  most  of  on  the  bob-tail  bonnet  for  another  fu- 
the  space  to  the  queen  and  her  royal  neral  occasion,  I  realized  the  desecration 
effects.  Here,  seated  upon  the  dressing-  I  had  committed.  From  being  the  most 
room  floor,  I  passed  many  surreptitiously  imposing  spectacle  of  wo,  the  shorten- 
happy  hours,  serving  her  majesty  and  ing  of  her  black  drapery  was  an  insult- 
looking  after  the  bloody  affairs  of  state,  ing  caricature  upon  griciF.  And  the  pun- 
But,  alas  for  us  both  !  the  time  arrived  ishment  received  for  this  offense  effec- 
when  mother  was  accustomed  to  pay  her  tually  ended  the  Tudor  period  of  my  de- 
annual  visit  to  one  of  father's  distin-  vclopmcnt.  I  submitted  tamely  to  mental 
guishcd  relatives.  This  was  a  social  and  domestic  discipline,  even  to  the  ex- 
obligation  of  .such  importance  that  I  tent  of  learning  the  multiplication  table 
was  expected  to  wear  my  sacred  "  Sun-  and  sewing.  And  for  many  a  year  now 
day  clothes."  Then  the  retreat  of  the  mother's  wisdom  has  been  like  a  candle 
poor  queen  was  discovered.     When  the  lit  for  me  in  all  the  dark  ways  of  life. 
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From  a  photograph  in  the  pussesslon  of  Il^'v.  John 
M.  Thomas 

Wilhelm     Herrnuinn,    the    Man 
with  the  Ethical  Spectacles 

Wilhelm  Herrmann,  two  of  whose 
best  known  briefer  writings  are  here 
translated,*  is  the  most  celebrated 
teacher  of  systematic  theology  in  Ger- 
many. Through  a  long  period  in  which 
doctrinal  tlu-oloi^'^y  has  been  under  sus- 
picion, and  criticism  and  history  have 
held  the  chief  interest,  Herrmann  has 
filled  large  lecture  rooms  with  eager 
students,  his  utterances  at  r  '' 
vrntions  have  been  widely  d  n  i 

his  writings  have  passed  through  re- 
peated editions.  For  25  years  he  has 
taught  in  the  cpiiet  city  of  Marburg  in 
the  !)eautiful  Lahn  vallev,  and  next  to 
l'<"rlin  it  has  bi  en  the  !nt>st  sought  of 
<  I<rnian  nniv«rsitv  towns  for  theological 


students  of  all  nationalities.  There  Har- 
nack  won  his  spurs,  and  there  to-day 
Budde,  Jiilicher,  ^lirbt  and  Johannes 
Weiss,  together  with  Herrmann,  make 
up  one  of  the  most  brilliant  theological 
faculties  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

Herrmann's  influence  and  power  con- 
sist as  much  in  the  charm  and  fascination 
of  his  personality  as  in  the  vigor  and 
clearness  of  his  thought.  He  is  a  most 
kindly  man,  so  manly,  yet  so  thoroughly 
good.  He  lectures  with  an  intensity  of 
conviction,  a  depth  of  emotion,  sympathy 
and  religious  feeling  that  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  profound  impression.  He  is  quiet 
and  calm  in  delivery,  never  confused  or 
excited,  follows  always  the  logical  order 
in  the  utterance  of  clear,  massive  thought, 
yet  you  feel  the  Christian  believer  not  less 
than  the  systematic  theologian,  and  one 
hears  from  German  students  ein  zvirk- 
licher  Gottesdicnst!  while  it  is  the  com- 
mon remark  of  the  Scotch  and  English 
that  the  sermons  of  Marburg  are  deliv- 
ered in  Herrmann's  lecture  room. 
French  students  liken  tht  impression  they 
receive  from  Herrmann  to  the  spell 
which  the  late  Auguste  Sahatier  threw 
over  his  listeners. 

Three  reasons  may  be  mentioned  why 
the  work  of  Herrmann  should  be  better 
known  in  America.  Th  •  *""--'  is  his  in- 
sistence on  the  intimate  i  1  t>etwecn 
religion  and  morals.  He  says:  "  In  or- 
der to  understatid  the  O  '  '  '  we 
uu'st  begin  with  the  eth:  -  ,  >  of 
our  own  life"  (Ethik,  p.  6V  Through 
our  moral  struggles,  aci  Herr- 
mann, we  arrive  at  tlu  r^  ••  of 
(lod.  In  the  right,  which  Ci  »ur 
life  to  conunand,  to  ttend  us  to  its  wiU  or 
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Herrmann  is  called  by  his  students  Der  University  of  Marburg  in  1890  on  the 
Mann  mit  den  ethischen  Brillen,  the  man  *'  Protestant  Faith  and  the  Theology  of 
with  the  ethical  spectacles.  Not  only  Albrecht  Ritschl,"  and  also  an  address 
does  he  start  in  his  exhibition  of  religious  delivered  in  1899  ^^  "  Protestant  and 
truth  with  the  moral  problems  of  our  Catholic  Morals,"  since  expanded  by  con- 
own  life,  but  every  phase  of  Christian  troversy  into  quite  a  treatise.  Neither  of 
doctrine  is  considered  from  the  ethical  these  addresses  sets  forth  the  distinctive 
point  of  view.  The  result  is  new  light  and  important  opinions  of  Herrmann  in 
on  many  a  doctrine  that  seemed  dull  and  complete  and  orderly  form,  as  would  a 
lifeless.  Herrmann's  ethical  spectacles  translation  of  the  Ethik,  or  even  his  most 
method  makes  systematic  theology  a  live  recent  address  on  ''  The  Moral  Precepts 
subject,  intense  with  human  interest  and  of  Jesus."  Both  the  works  here  trans- 
warm  with  religious  feeling.  lated  are  products  of  occasions ;  yet,  in 

A  second  reason  why  Herrmann  will  both,  the  important  elements  of  Herr- 
repay  study  is  his  emphasis  of  the  fact  mann's  teaching  appear  to  the  thoughtful 
that  religion  is  based  on  revelation  and  student.  These  discourses  demand  pa- 
not  on  proof,  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  per-  tient,  careful  study,  but  they  are  worthy 
sonal  conviction  and  not  of  scientific  of  it,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  an  effort 
demonstration.  With  Herrmann  religion  to  master  them  without  clearer  views  on 
can  stand  and  walk  alone,  and  is  not  de-  the  fundamental  convictions  of  faith, 
pendent  on  the  crutches  philosophy  may  especially  on  the  intimate  connection  be- 
be  kind  enough  to  furnish.  He  holds  tween  the  moral  and  spiritual  life, 
that  in  the  moral  imperative,  and  in  the  The  translation  is  indifferently  done, 
impression  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  being  in  general  too  literal,  and  in  some 
elevation  of  Jesus  make  upon  us,  is  a  cases,  as  on  p.  191  and  p.  326,  it  mis- 
reality  which  does  as  a  matter  of  fact  represents  the  author.  To  many  readers 
command  the  Christian  heart,  and  thus  the  division  into  sections  and  insertion  of 
constitutes  a  revelation  of  God.  Faith  is  paragraph  headings  hinders  rather  than 
humble  obedience  to  the  power  thus  re-  helps  in  following  the  thought.  Notwith- 
vealed,  and  is  by  no  means  the  effort  to  standing  these  defects,  it  is  seldom  a 
believe  things  we  do  not  understand.  To  theological  work  appears  more  fitted  to 
this  view  of  religion  historical  criticism  clarify  thought  and  stimulate  real  re- 
has  no  terrors,  nor  do  changes  in  phi-  ligious  feeling  and  genuine  piety, 
losophy  mean  changes  of  faith.  It  is  ^ 
worth  study  whether  this  free,  open  field  r  ,.  t^ti  •  1  vt  t-»  11 
for  religion  is  not  open  for  us  all.  Letters   Which   Never    Reached 

The    third    reason    why    all    helps    to  Him 

wider     acquaintance     with     Herrmann's  These    letters*    are    dated    from    va- 

thought  should  be  welcomed  is  found  m  ,ir)us  points,  in  Canada,  New  York  and 

his  opposition   to  mysticism      A  deeply  Benin,  during  the  vear  included  between 

spiritual    man     he    nevertheless    despises  t^e  Augusts  of  1899  and  1900.  And  they 

cant  and  unreality,  and  flights  of  the  sou  purport  to  have  been  written  by  a  wom'- 

away  irom  duty  and  the  facts  of  the  solid  ^n  to  a  friend  left  behind  in  the  besieged 

earth.     His  writings  are  a  needed  anti-  Legations  at   Peking.     He  is  killed  on 

dote    to    the    mystical    unreality    which  tlie  last  day  of  the  siege;  and  shortly  af- 

spoils  some  oi  the  most  earnest  and  pious  ^^r  learning  of  his  death  the  author  dies 

rehgious   wntmg  and   preaching  of   the  ^f    grief.      Her    sister    recovered    these 


day 


letters  which  never  reached  him  "  from 


Ifcrrm.-in>,  h,-,s  Ik-cm  known  hcTctoforc  tl,e  postal  authorities  at  Shanghai,  and 

o    Kn^hsh    readers    at    first   hand    only  „,ey    were    ,nil,h-shcd    in    Germany    last 

through     a     translation     entitled         The  vear,  where  they  l.a<l  a  great  sale. 

Commnmon     o       the     Christian     w,th  "    The  average  woman  who  writes  let- 

Ku           1    I      "Jl       t  '     niysficism,  t^^s  to  a  man  even  for  publication  does 

and  the  book  has  o  ten  been  misuncUr-  ,„   ;„    ^   declamatory   style,    bewitching, 

stood  on  this  acconn      We  have  now   in  |,„t  ..^j  lit^^ary.    She  speaks,  wrings  h?r 

I'aith  and  Morals,     translations  of  his  i          >          f> 


i/l/lr^.tc  ,.«  -ici. ,.,,:.,,,  »u,   ^,  .,*    -  1  ■        c  L\  *  Trim    iXTTKnn   Which    Npivmr   Ri 

afUlress  on  assuming  the  rectorship  of  the     Now  Vork :  R  i:  Dntt.-m  &  Co.    Ji.no. 
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hands,  weeps  and  throws  kisses  with  her 
facile  pen.  And  the  substance  of  what 
she  says  is  strictly  personal.  If  a  bit  of 
scenery  is  thrown  in,  it  is  done  to  fur- 
nish a  pretty  background  for  the  self- 
made  heroine.  But  the  author  of  these 
letters  writes  in  a  monotone,  as  if  she 
were  already  addressing  the  dead.  And 
she  writes  with  a  sublime  impersonality 
which  shows  she  has  a  proper  sense  of 
relationship  between  herself  and  greater 
things.  Her  descriptions  are  also  re- 
markable. It  is  the  fashion  now  to  write 
of  natural  scenery  with  the  same  use  of 
words  a  man  makes  of  paint  on  a  sign- 
board. In  the  effort  to  achieve  a  blue 
sky  or  a  rainbow  for  our  landscape,  we 
are  too  lurid.  We  forget  the  shading. 
The  sun  sets  in  a  red  nightshirt  and  the 
moon  paints  her  face.  But  this  author 
has  a  sense  of  natural  contrasts  which 
never  betrays  her  into  these  trivialities 
of  coloring.  And  her  letters  contain 
many  admirably  veracious  interpretations 
of  scenery  and  scenes.  Added  to  this,  she 
has  a  political  comprehension  of  condi- 
tions in  every  country  through  which  she 
passes  which  proves  her  the  companion 
of  statesmen.  We  have  a  glimpse  of 
China  through  her  eyes,  struggling  like 
a  dying  yellow  carcass,  while  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  circle  about  like  ravens 
ready  for  the  monstrous  feast.  Her  com- 
prehension of  affairs  in  other  countries 
is  no  less  intelligent.  And  beneath  it  all 
lies  hidden  the  same  hero  worshiping 
heart  of  all  womankind,  which  gives  to 
every  man,  whether  dying  in  I'ckin  or 
living  in  America,  the  keynott>  of  his 
greatness. 

Imitation  as  a  Social   Factor 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  comment  on 
our  intertst  in  the  more  abstruse  [)h:ises 
of  sociology  that  Tarde's  first  and  best 
work  *  should  have  waited  thirteen  years 
for  an  ICnglish  translation.  Tarde  him- 
self needs  no  introduction  to  those  well 
informed  in  the  theory  of  sociology.  He 
was  one  of  the  speakers  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  International  Congress  of  Arts 
atid  Sciences  which  met  recently  at  St. 
r.ouis,  and   his   untinu'lv   drath    was  an 
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especial  disappointment  to  the  American 
public.  The  present  work  is  marked  by 
a  philosophic  insight,  a  command  of  his- 
toric material  and  a  power  of  brilliant 
illustration  that  hold  the  interest  to  the 
least  as  to  the  most  important  details  of 
the  theory.  Tarde  was  philosopher  as 
well  as  sociologist.  There  is  thus  found 
in  his  work  a  harmonization  of  the  social 
with  the  physical  and  the  vital  orders,  un- 
der an  illuminating  study  of  "  universal 
repetition." 

Tarde's  idea  is  that  the  essence  of  all 
social  facts  is  to  be  found  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  imitation,  the  repetition  of  the 
social  world,  just  as  that  of  the  physical 
world  is  undulation  and  of  the  vital,  vi- 
bration. But  the  only  things  that  can  be 
imitated  are  beliefs  and  desires  They 
are  the  social  substance  or  force.  Here 
it  is  where  Tarde,  who  believes  with  Gid- 
dings,  Ward  and  many  others  that  soci- 
ology rests  on  psychology,  opposes  the 
biological  or  "  organism "  sociology  of 
the  Spencerian  school.  Social  institu- 
tions, according  to  Tarde,  depend  entire- 
ly upon  the  agreement  or  opposition  of 
beliefs  which  limit  or  reinforce  one  an- 
other. The  true  object  of  desire  is  belief. 
Desire  is  the  dynamic,  belief  the  static. 
element. 

Imitation,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the 
conscious  and  deliberate  reflection  of  an- 
other's desires  or  t)eliefs.  In  the  sense 
that  Tarde  employs  it  there  is  included 
spontaneous  and  involuntary  suggestion 
as  well.  In  fact,  the  term  imitation- 
suggestion  would  be  far  more  ar  *  Me. 
A  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  t!  u\- 

t ion-suggestion  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  illustration : 

"  Consider    the    p!  -a    ot 

The  social  man  is  a    uic  hypi: 

sivcial.  like  the  hypnotic,  state  is  a  dream— « 
ilrraiu    of   c»m  '         '     .     '    -jm   of 

\Un\\    the    h>i  vial    nii 

possessed  by  the  illusion  that  their  ideas,  all 
of  '  i^e   brcn   suggested   to  them,    are 

HI. 

These  imitntiitu  stii'v'«'stii>t»N  b«*incf  es- 
sentially  so*  r\?e 

and  an  outlet,  a  model  and  a 
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perior  by  the  inferior,  and  later  an  in- 
creasing play  of  mutual  imitations.  This 
play  of  imitations,  whether  unilateral  or 
reciprocal,  is  the  cause  of  all  social  re- 
semblance : 

"  All  resemblances  of  social  origins  are  the 
direct  or  indirect  fruit  of  the  various  forms 
of  imitation — custom,  or  fashion-imitation; 
sympathy,  or  obedience-imitation;  precept,  or 
education-imitation;  naive,  or  deliberate  imi- 
tation." 

But  social  likeness  is  not  the  whole  of 
society.  How  explain  social  difference? 
Tarde's  answer  is — by  invention : 

"  Any  kind  of  innovation  in  the  range  of 
social  phenomena,  the  reinspiring  initiatives 
which  bring  new  wants  with  new  satisfactions 
into  the  world,  and  which  through  their  spon- 
taneous and  deliberate  imitation  propagate 
themselves  like  a  ray  of  light." 

Imitation  and  invention,  however, 
must  not  be  understood  as  opposed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  completing  each 
other.  For  the  second  factor  arises  from 
"  the  intersection  in  the  brain  of  several 
rays  of  imitation,  resulting  in  a  new 
product." 

With  these  two  brilliant  conceptions  as 
a  searchlight  Tarde  illuminates  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  social  world  Sug- 
gestive, for  instance,  is  his  explanation 
of  the  Great  Man.  The  Great  Man  is 
merely  an  imitative  animal,  a  product  of 
his  time,  bound  down  to  the  series  of 
imitation  rays  of  which  he  is  the  center. 
But  his  greatness  consists  in  a  new 
combination  of  these  imitations,  so  that 
the  product  is  a  counter-imitation,  which, 
if  it  survives,  will  break  the  equilibrium 
of  the  social  forces  and  secure  progress. 

Social  action  is,  therefore,  a  series  of 
imitations,  each  starting  from  a  certain 
initiative  or  invention.  The  innova- 
tion, seizing  hold  of  society,  spreads 
through  the  social  mass  in  geometrical 
progression.  The  contagion  ever  in- 
creases in  its  range,  until  finally  it  is  es- 
tablished as  the  normal  order  from  which 
all  new  innovations  will  arise. 

These  reflections  constitute  in  the 
main  the  first  two  chapters.  In  the  third, 
"  What  Is  a  Society  ?  "  he  takes  up  a  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  and  the  juris- 
tic conceptions  of  society.  He  does  not 
give,  to  our  mind,  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  economic  theory,  neglecting 
almost  whollv  its  larger  aspect,  what  is 


known  to-day  as  the  economic  interpre- 
tation of  history,  tho  the  attitude  main- 
tained throughout  the  work  is  antagonis- 
tic to  such  an  interpretation.  In  accord 
with  the  theory  above  outlined  Tarde 
says: 

"  Society  is  a  group  of  beings  who  are  apt 
to  imitate  one  another,  or  who,  without  actual 
imitation,  are  alike  in  their  possession  of  com- 
mon traits  which  are  ancient  copies  of  the 
same  model." 

The  Coming  Race 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ancient 
Persians  were  accustomed  to  debate  all 
public  questions  twice,  once  drunk  and 
once  sober.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  apparently 
has  a  similar  idea  as  to  the  advisability 
of  the  public  consideration  of  a  subject 
in  two  moods,  for  he  is  accustomed  to 
present  his  views  in  both  a  fantastic  and 
serious  style.  The  difficulty  with  this  is 
that  people  have  become  so  used  to  re- 
garding him  as  a  mere  scientific  Mun- 
chausen that  they  refuse  to  take  him  se- 
riously and  to  give  to  his  really  important 
work  its  due  attention. 

On  its  face  The  Food  of  the  Gods  *  is 
an  extravaganza  having  for  its  motive 
the  development  of  a  race  of  giants  by 
feeding  them  on  a  chemically  prepared 
food.  The  idea  of  this  comes,  undoubt- 
edly, from  the  recent  experiments  in  this 
country  and  Europe  on  remarkable  accel- 
eration of  growth  by  the  use  of  lecithin, 
a  phosphate  fat.  But  this,  tho  startling 
enough  in  its  results  to  stir  the  most 
sluggish  imagination,  is  used  by  Mr. 
Wells  as  the  basis  of  what  is  not  the  less 
an  allegory  for  being  in  itself  a  good 
story.  In  it  he  satirizes  the  way  a  con- 
servative world  receives  any  new  and 
revolutionary  idea,  the  indifference  of  the 
public  until  personal  interests  are 
touched,  the  attitude  of  the  press  alter- 
nately ignoring  and  exaggerating,  the  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment by  absurdly  futile  legislation,  the 
final  bloody  conflict  between  the  new  and 
the  old  and  its  inevitable  outcome. 

In  his  somewhat  more  sober  volumes 
Mr.  Wells  has  told  us  that  he  means  by 
this  coming  race  the  "  New  Republi- 
cans," not  physical,  but  mental,  giants; 
gods,  for  they  have  eaten  of  the  tree  of 

•  The   Food   of   thb   Gods.     By  H.    G.    Wells. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.     $1.60. 
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knowledge,  all  powerful  because  they  use 
the  tools  given  them  by  science  and  regu- 
late their  lives  by  its  light.  How  this  race 
of  Supermen  may  be  bred  and  trained  he 
tells  in  Mankind  in  the  MakingA 

When  a  prophet  steps  off  his  tripod 
and  condescends  to  explain  in  detail  how 
his  dream  of  the  future  may  be  realized 
he  comes  within  range  of  a  battery  of 
criticism  in  which  any  of  us  may  fire  a 
gun.  In  fact,  criticism  is  so  much  easier 
than  construction  that  Mr.  Wells  himself 
is  more  successful  in  his  sharp  and  witty 
thrusts  at  the  depths  of  existing  institu- 
tions than  he  is  at  devising  workable  sub- 
stitutes. To  an  American  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  shams  and  absurdities  of 
British  royalty  and  aristocracy  seem 
natural  and  reasonable  enough,  yet  he 
states  the  amazing  fact 

"that  while  the  greater  mass  of  our  English- 
speaking  people  is  living  under  the  profession 
of  democratic  Republicanism,  there  is  no  party, 
no  sect,  no  periodical,  no  teacher,  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  America  or  the  colonies,  to 
hint  at  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  aristocratic 
and  monarchical  elements  in  the  British  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  revolutionary  spirit  over 
here  and  very  little  missionary  spirit  over 
there." 

The  question  of  eugenics,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  improving  the  breed  of  human- 
ity, is  thoroughly  discussed,  but  Mr. 
Wells  gives  little  encouragement  to  those 
who  believe  that  Galton  has  shown  a 
practical  mode  of  evolution  of  the  race. 
Even  more  destructive  is  his  criticism  of 
ideas  of  the  advocates  of  radical  changes 
in  sexual  relations  and  of  a  greater  free- 
dom in  discussing  such  subjects. 

In  educational  matters  Mr.  Wells  runs 
amuck,  slashing  right  and  left,  leaving 
neither  old  nor  new  methods  without  a 
hit.  He  is  no  more  severe  on  the  old  line 
classical  education  than  he  is  on  its  pro- 
posed substitutes,  such  as 

"  Heuristic  method,  whereby  at  the  cost  of 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  appa- 
ratus, a  total  neglect  of  all  other  studies  and 
the  undivided  attention  of  a  teacher  of  excep- 
tional gifts,  an  average  child  might  with  a 
peculiar  sort  of  thumby  th«)roughness  learn  in 
the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  almost  as 
much  chemistry  as  one  could  get  in  one  of 
those  objectionable  shilling  textbooks." 

Mankind  in  the  Making  alx^iuuls  in  in- 
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teresting  practical  suggestions,  some  of 
them  original,  some  of  them  promis- 
ing, but  he  has  failed  to  study  carefully 
enough  existing  conditions  outside  of  his 
own  country.  Many  things  he  recom- 
mends and  some  he  still  shrinks  from  as 
hopelessly  ideal  are  commonplaces  here. 
Some  of  his  schemes  we  have  tried  and 
found  failures.  Before  he  goes  into  the 
future  he  had  better  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  His  books  could  be 
made  more  informing  without  being  less 
readable  and  stimulating. 


Titian,  By  Georg  Gronau.  London:  Duck- 
worth &  Co.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.     S2  oo  net. 

While  Dr.  Gronau's  life  of  Titian  was 
originally  published  in  German  four 
years  ago,  the  edition  which  comes  to 
us  now  in  an  English  translation  by 
Miss  Alice  M.  Todd  is  practically  a  new 
work,  for  which,  we  are  told,  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  recent  researches,  made 
since  the  year  1900,  have  been  utilized. 
The  author  says  his  book  is  addressed 

"  not  to  the  narrow  circle  of  art  critics,  but 
rather  to  those  in  whom  a  profound  impres- 
sion, created  by  Titian's  art,  had  awakened 
the  desire  to  learn  something  about  the  pro- 
duction of  his  works  and  the  life  and  per- 
sonality of  the  artist." 

The  book  is  based  largely  on  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  life,  tho  considerable  ma- 
terial unknown  to  those  authors  has  been 
drawn  upon,  and  Dr.  Gronau's  protest 
that  his  book  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  preparatory  study  and  of  a  perfectly 
independent  criticism  of  the  works  of 
art  is  valid.  Comparatively  little  is  told 
of  **  the  life  and  personality  of  the  artist," 
except  as  they  are  disclosed  by  his  works. 
The  bulk  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  care- 
ful aiul  painstaking,  but  rather  pedantic, 
descriptions  of  all  the  important  existing 
pictures  painted  by  Titian.    C  x\ 

points  have  purposely  been  u  ..^.vvi  luI 
lightly  in  passing.  The  author  was  un- 
doubtedly inspired  by  a  genuine  love  for 
the   great    p^  ^    he    so   m  *. 

scriln'S,  but  e  is  not  it      . 

And  this  is  not  helped  by  his  tr  r, 

whose  kt  \;e  of  the  ex  ^h 

etjuivaleiit-  .  .  -  .t-nnan  \vi>r  '-  •■< 

apj)ears  to  l)e  far  from  av'.        > 
are  fifty- four   illustrationi  in   halt-lone. 
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including  many  less  familiar  pictures  by 
Titian  at  the  expense  of  leaving  out  those 
best  known  by  frequent  reproduction. 
Little  idea  of  the  artistic  beauty  of  the 
originals  can  be  gained  from  these  plates, 
many  of  which  are  "  muddy  "  and  in- 
distinct. English  makers  of  half-tone 
plates  need  to  take  a  few  lessons  from 
their  American  confreres.  A  bibliog- 
raphy, a  list  of  Titian's  pictures  arranged 
by  the  galleries  containing  them,  and  a 
good  index  add  to  the  convenience  of  the 
volume,  which  presents  a  goodly  amount 
of  trustworthy  information  in  compact 
form. 

The  Affair  at  the  Inn.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  Mary  Findlater,  Jane  Helen  Find- 
later  and  AHan  McAulay.  New  York : 
Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.     ^1.25. 

The  "  Inn  "  referred  to  is  on  the  Dart- 
moor in  Devonshire.  When  this  story 
opens  four  persons,  predestined  by  the 
authors'  literary  instincts  to  weave  the 
usual  web  of  love  and  intrigue,  are  stay- 
ing there,  all  apparently  against  their 
wills.  The  "  affair "  is  between  the 
American  girl  and  a  young  Scottish  bar- 
onet. And  it  does  not  differ  from  other 
affairs  of  the  kind.  We  all  know  that 
any  man  born  in  the  British  Isles  will 
fall  in  love  with  an  American  woman,  if 
she  will  take  the  trouble  to  bring  about 
the  "  affair,"  and  we  all  know  that  in 
such  cases  the  Britisher  resists  her 
charms  with  all  the  family  pride  he  can 
muster.  In  this  case  Sir  Archibald  ac- 
cents the  obtuseness  and  churlish  man- 
ners of  his  race,  while  Miss  Pomeroy 
.casts  an  equally  high  light  upon  the 
feminine  charm  and  audacity  of  her  coun- 
trywomen. The  interest  of  the  story  de- 
pends upon  the  novel  and  delightful  way 
in  which  it  is  told.  A  different  author  is 
responsible  for  the  development  of  each 
character.  These,  in  turn,  give  their  in- 
dividual version  of  every  incident  by 
which  the  tale  progresses  to  a  matrimon- 
ial climax.  And  the  reader  sees  the  facts 
from  as  many  different  angles.  It  was  a 
darit^l!^  thing  to  attempt,  but  it  has  been 
well  done. 

Tristan  and  Isolde:  A  Tragedy.  By  Louis 
K.  Anspacher,  New  York:  Brentano. 
;f!2.oo. 

It  is  quite  useless  to  dogmatize  about 
literature.    No  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 


expressing  the  essence  of  a  great  work 
of  art.  A  poem  may  be  full  of  all  kinds 
of  apparent  faults  and  flaws,  and  yet  may 
be  a  great  poem ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  blessed  with  all  kinds  of  theoret- 
ical perfections  and  still  be  quite  un- 
readable. But  with  respect  to  drama  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that,  whatever  its  mer- 
its, if  it  lacks  passion  it  cannot  rise  to  a 
very  high  order  of  tragic  excellence.  Mr. 
Anspacher's  dramatization  of  the  fa- 
miliar legend  of  Tristan  and  Isolde 
strikes  us  as  rather  feeble  constructive- 
ly. The  injured  husband  is  too  amiable 
to  be  tragically  effective;  and  the  catas- 
trophe results,  not  in  fatal  consequence 
of  the  conduct  of  the  guilty  lovers,  but  as 
a  sort  of  political  side-issue.  This  is  a 
grave  defect  in  a  tragedy — that  the  de- 
nouement should  be  merely  incidental  to 
the  main  motive.  But  it  is  not  so  grave 
a3  the  lack  of  that  passion  which  is  al- 
most sufficient  of  itself  to  raise  ordinary 
narrative  to  a  pitch  of  dramatic  intensity. 
Surely  the  results  of  tragedy  are  incon- 
ceivable without  passion,  ai.d  in  such  a 
c::.fe  as  this  they  are  particularly  so.  But 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  smoldering 
embers  in  the  breast  of  the  writer's  Me- 
lot,  to  whom  in  the  incapacity  of  his 
King  Mark  he  is  obliged  to  confide  the 
tragic  issue  of  the  action,  the  reader  will 
search  the  play  in  vain  for  passion.  The 
wav  in  which  Isolde  owns  her  love  for 
Tristan  in  the  moment  of  discovery,  when 
she  is  obliged  to  confess  everything  to 
her  husband,  is  in  Mr.  Anspacher's  best 
vein,  a  note  of  gentle  reminiscent  regret : 

"  He  sang  so  sweet 
And  looked  so  melancholy  large  in  eye, 
I  pitied  him  in  pain.     He  won  my  love ; 
And  since  that  time  has  never  lost  it.  liege. 
It   seemed   his    pain   had   made   his   lay   more 

sweet. 
As  I  have  heard  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Pierced  by  a  thorn ;   and  that  God  pains  the 

hearts 
Of  poets  most  who  sing  the  sweetest  songs.** 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engrav- 
ers. Vol  IV.  George  C.  Williamson, 
Editor.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
^6.00  net. 

Too  much  praise  can  scarcely  be  given 
to  Mr.  Williamson  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  editing  the  new  issue  of  Bry- 
an's Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engrav- 
ers.   The  fourth  volume  is  now  out,  car- 
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rying  the  alphabetical  list  of  artists  the  four  big  volumes  contain  no  spark 
through  the  letter  R.  When  one  realizes  of  interest,  save  in  the  comparatively 
that  more  than  350  new  biographies  have  few  pages  relating  to  his  boyhood? 
been  added  to  the  dictionary,  a  great  The  reason  for  the  brilliant  Talley- 
number  of  the  old  biographies  amplified  rand's  failure  to  raise  even  a  passing 
and  revised,  and  more  than  1,000  correc-  gleam  of  interest  in  his  nominally  remi- 
tions  of  the  old  text  made,  some  idea  is  niscent  pages  is  not  that  he  did  not 
acquired  of  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  have  much  to  tell  and  could  not  have 
the  work  undertaken.  One  hardly  under-  told  it  well,  but  that  he  had  so  much 
stands  why  the  editor  acknowledges,  with  to  conceal  that  he  does  not  venture 
apparent  pride,  that  the  new  biographies  upon  frank  opinions  or  illustrative  de- 
of  the  great  British  painters,  Reynolds,  tails,  and  either  as  a  historian  or  as  a 
Romney,  Raeburn,  Rossetti  and  Russell,  painter  of  times  and  manners  his  mem- 
are  the  most  important  articles  in  this  oirs  are  as  dull  as  they  are  worth- 
volume.  They  are  new  to-day,  but  will  less.  The  author  of  the  unpretending 
they  be  more  important  to-morrow  than  volume  before  us.  from  comparatively 
the  essays  on,  say,  Rubens  or  Rem-  slender  material  and  without  much 
brandt?  However,  the  greatest  difficulty  literary  ability,  has  produced  a  book 
in  revising  such  a  work  is  that  of  selec-  of  enduring  interest  and  value.  Pos- 
tion.  It  is  natural  to  attach  undue  im-  sessing  all  the  prejudices  of  her  class, 
portance  to  one's  own  preferences.  In  with  much  of  its  unconscious  selfish- 
spite  of  this  the  general  tone  of  criticism  ness  toward  the  lower  classes,  all  of 
throughout  the  book  is  sound,  fair  and  its  dense  blindness  in  regard  to  the 
trustworthy.  The  engravers  and  minia-  qualities  of  a  common  human  nature 
turists  have  received  their  just  proportion  alike  in  the  peasant  or  the  noble,  and 
of  attention.  Especially  interesting  is  the  much,  too,  of  the  compensating  vir- 
article  on  Petitot,  who  was  miniature  tues  of  a  high  courage  and  a  power  of 
painter  to  Charles  I  of  England  and  generous  self-sacrifice  for  others  (al- 
Louis  XIV  of  France.  He  was  the  art-  ways  of  her  own  order,  be  it  under- 
ist  who  brought  the  art  of  enamel  paint-  stood),  M'lle  des  Echerolles  has  given 
ing  to  complete  technical  perfection.  He  us  over  three  hundred  closely  printed 
painted  the  portraits  of  a  great  number  pages,  of  which  the  student  of  the  Ter- 
of  the  celebrities  of  his  time,  many  of  ror  and  its  sequences  would  not  will- 
which  exquisite  little  likenesses  are  now  ingly  spare  one.  Every  paragraph 
in  various  museums.  The  Louvre  owns  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  author's 
about  60  of  them  and  the  South  Kensing-  exact  adherence  to  the  truth  as  she  saw 
ton  Museum  has  a  collection  of  more  it.  One  such  plain  narration  is  of 
than  50;  some  of  them  are  scarcely  to  be  more  intrinsic  value  than  countless  his- 
equaled.  The  many  reproductions  of  torical  novels,  and  even  more  interest- 
artists'  paintings  are  a  great  aid  to  the  ing  than  are  the  most  of  these,  even  al- 
reader,  and  the  admirable  lists  of  their  tho  no  glimmer  of  romance  lies  hid- 
works — especially  that  of  Rembrandt's —  clen  in  its  o'er  true  tale, 
are  invaluable.  ^ 

Conference   on    Welfare    Work.      Held   uiulcr 
Memoirs  of  M'lle  des  Echerolles.     Trunslatcd  i\  Acts  ot   the  National  Civic  Fcilcia 

from   the    French  by  Marie  Clothiklc  Bal-  t  Ki>urth  .Ave  .    New   York.      i')04 

tour.     With  portrait.s       London  and   .New  j^-  i>aKC!»,  pa^H-r 

York:    John  Lane.     51.50. 

The*   new   *' Wei  tare    '  t      erf 

Could  a  (lull  hook  bt-  written  about  the  NaticMial  Civic  Fedt an  im- 

the  thrilling  days  of  the  first   French  portant  field  of  usefulnesj  entered  ^on 

Revolution,  or  about  the  twenty  pro-  by    that    o"  '    this    sfeno 

phetic   years   which    immediately   pre-  i-'-"'^' ----•....  i  ,,i  nnn   1  ...f-.r^..  _  .^ 

ceded  it,  or  about  the  first  two  or  thret*  1  v    the    most 

decades    of    the    nineteenth    century?  l)ook  for  all  einplmfrs  who  contr 

Yes,  for  did  not  Talleyrand  succeed  in  ^     ' 

so    writinpf    his    posthumou.s    memoirs  s.    :     ..   .  ,  ..: M...  ..,-. 

dealing  with  all  of  the.se  periods  that  trude  Heeks.  ,who  is  known  for  htr  rt- 
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markable  sucess  in  introducing  improved 
working  conditions  in  the  factories  of  the 
McCormick  Harvesting  Company  at 
Chicago.  The  preface  to  this  report,  by 
Miss  Beeks,  is  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  objects  and  methods  of  welfare  work, 
while  the  informal  discussions,  cross 
questions  and  answers  of  the  participants 
open  up  the  practical  side  of  the  move- 
ment in  a  way  that  no  other  existing 
publication  affords.  Those  who  took  part 
are  the  leading  experts  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  describe  what  they  are 
doing  in  their  own  establishments.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  conference 
decided  to  substitute  the  term  "  Welfare 
Manager,"  for  that  of  the  ambiguous 
"  Social  Secretary,"  as  more  accurately 
describing  the  positions  which  they  hold 
and  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Literary  Notes 

The  letters  of  Tolstoy  denouncing  war  in 
general  and  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  par- 
ticular, originally  printed  in  the  London  Times, 
are  republished  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York,  in 
a  ten-cent  pamphlet  under  the  title  "  Bethink 
Yourselves." 

...."The  Proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Con- 
ference for  Good  City  Government"  (National 
Municipal  League,  Philadelphia)  contains 
some  valuable  addresses  and  discussions  of 
modern  municipal  problems. 

....Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York, 
issue  in  their  Gladstone  Edition  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in  a 
well  printed  and  neatly  bound  volume,  with 
notes  by  his  brother,  William  M.  Rossetti,  at 
the  comfortable  price  of  75  cents. 

....A  good  book  for  public  school  libraries 
is  "  Children's  Gardens,"  by  Louise  K.  Miller 
CAppleton,  New  York),  for  it  gives  full  prac- 
tical directions  for  all  kinds  of  juvenile  horti- 
culture, and  includes  a  good  deal  of  related 
botany  and  ornithology. 

....To  all  who  have  to  do  with  either  the 
collection  or  interpretation  of  statistics,  the 
"  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Mental  and 
Social  Measurements,"  by  Prof.  Edward  L. 
Thorndike  (Science  Press,  New  York,  $1.50), 
will  be  indispensable.  Its  discussion  of  com- 
mon fallacies  of  measurement  and  calculation 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  frequency  curves 
is  especially  thorough.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems for  giving  practice  to  the  student  of 
psychology  or  sociology,  and  a  chapter  of  ref- 
erences for  further  study. 


Pebbles 

"  Say,  pop,  how  do  parrots  talk  ? "  "  In 
pollysyllables,  I  suppose." — New  York  Sun. 

....Will  some  bright  political  economist 
please  tell  us  why  the  hardest  work  and  the 
smallest  pay  usually  go  together? — The  Social- 
Democratic  Herald,  Milwaukee. 

....  Senator  Alger  says  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  in  Europe  over  our  Presidential 
election.  We  had  been  wondering  where  the 
excitement  was. — The  Washington  Post. 

THE    ADIRONDACK    SPORTSMAN. 

He  came  in  a  private  car.  He  dismounted 
at  his  private  station.  He  followed  his  private 
roadway  in  an  automobile.  He  entered  his 
private,  four-story,  one-hundred-thousand-dol- 
lar camp  at  the  private  door.  He  recuperated 
from  his  private  camp  chest,  and  then  the 
gamekeeper  came  in  to  report  the  chances  of 
killing  game.  "  The  imported  moose  are  in 
splendid  condition,"  he  said,  "except  one  bull. 
You  can  shoot  him.  He  has  been  sick  a  long 
time,  and  it  would  do  no  damage  to  kill  him. 
The  imported  elk  have  not  been  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  stand  in  two  weeks.     If  you  will 

walk  a  hundred  yards  from  "     "  Out  of 

the  question ! "  exclaimed  the  sportsman. 
"  Well — er — we  have  two  bears  chained  in  the 
back  end  of  the  lawn.  They  are  very  young — 
quite  harmless.  It  is  possible  to  shoot  them 
from  the  observatory."  "  Ah  !  Good !  It  will 
be  well  to  tell  my  friends  I  shoot  bears  from 
my  camp.  Couldn't  you  bring  them  closer  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  in  the  deer  park  we  have  a  hundred 
of  the  animals  scattered  over  five  acres.  You 
could — er — have  one  of  the  men  kill  one  from 
your  automobile — "  "  Certainly — have  it 
done ! "  "  Fishing  in  the  private  hatchery 
is  satisfying.  The  trout  weigh  three  pounds 
apiece  and  upward,  as  I  have  found  by  dip- 
ping them  up  carefully  with  a  landing  net. 
They  are  confined,  each  one,  in  a  trough  four 
feet  long  and  two  wide.  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  fastening  them  securely  to  your  flies, 
and  then  dropping  them  into  the  main  pond 
for  you  to  catch."  "  Good  !  I  need  to  tell  some 
fishing  stories.  Send  some  of  the  largest  fish 
to  the  taxidermist's  immediately."  "  Yessir. 
To-morrow,  if  you  wish,  we  will  go  out  and 
see  the  imported  boars — they  are  in  pens.  I 
will  see  that  one  is  speared  and  the  tushes  pre- 
pared— "  "  Oh,  well,  go  ahead  and  do  it ;  hand 
me  that  Wall  Street  Review,  and,  secretary, 
have  the  telegraph  operator  bring  me  the  re- 
port of  that  last  trespass  case.  I  don't  see  why 
people  select  my  sixty  thousand  acres  to  walk 
on.  There's  lots  of  public  highways  all  around 
the  mountains.  We  private  preservers  ought 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seclusion  and  quiet. 
Those  common  people  don't  appreciate  the 
woods.     How  can  they  ?  " — Life. 
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The  Two    Parties   on  the  Tariff 
and  the  Trusts 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  two 
great  parties  toward  the  tariff  and  the 
Trusts,  or  great  corporations,  we  should 
have  in  mind  not  only  platforms  and  letters 
of  acceptance,  but  also  known  tendencies, 
potent  influences,  and  comparatively  re- 
cent events  in  the  record  of  legislation 
and  executive  action. 

First,  as  to  the  tariff,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  separated  from  the  question  of  Trust 
restraint  and  regulation :  Unquestion- 
ably, the  Democrats  would  revise  the 
present  duties  and  reduce  them  if  they 
should  gain  the  power  to  do  so.  Their 
platform,  the  utterances  of  Judge  Par- 
ker and  their  traditional  policy  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  about  that.  But  they 
are  not  fully  in  agreement  as  to  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  revision.  Many 
hold,  with  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  words 
which  he  placed  in  the  platform,  that 
"  protection  is  a  robbery."  Others  stand 
with  Judge  Parker  in  favoring  a  "  rea- 
sonable and  gradual  "  reduction,  or,  with 
ex-Senator  Davis,  defend  incidental  pro- 
tection. 

The  Republican  party  "  stands  pat," 
as  the  late  Senator  Hanna  said.  There 
is  no  promise  of  revision  in  its  platform 
or  in  the  utterances  of  its  candidates. 
The  purpose  of  its  dominant  forces  is  to 
defer  revision  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  Democrats  that  if  Judge 
Parker  should  be  elected,  with  a  Demo- 
cratic House,  no  revision  could  be  made 
without  the  consent  and  aid  of  a  Repub- 
lican Senate.  If  a  Democratic  Senate 
could  be.  ekcted.  a  revision  bill  mi^ht 
again  be  Germanized.  lUit  a  Republican 
r^nate  will  have  power  to  bar  the  way. 
Still,  it  might  yield  in  some  measure  to 
public  opinion,  if  j)ublic  opinion  should 
be  expressed  forcibly  by  the  election  of 
'udge  Parker  and  a  working  Deif 
majority  in  the  llousr.  The  Deii..^  i..^.^ 
policy  with  respect  to  reciprocity  de- 
serves supj)ort.  It  resembles  that  of  Mr. 
McKinlev,  whicli  the  Republicans  have 
rejected. 
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Second,  as  to  the  tariff  in  association 
with  the  Trusts:  The  Democrats  would 
atLempt  to  reduce  sharply  those  high 
duties,  no  longer  needed  for  protection, 
which  enable  combinations  to  extort  high 
prices  from  our  own  people,  while  sell- 
ing at  much  lower  prices  to  foreign  buy- 
ers. If  they  could  control  legislation 
they  might  be  successful,  and  they  might 
not.  The  money  power  is  not  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Democratic  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  held  by  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  Mr.  Roosevelt  included, 
that  tariff  reduction  aimed  at  Trusts 
would  impose  upon  the  independent  com- 
petitors of  the  Trusts  a  restraint  from 
which  they  would  suffer  more  severely 
than  the  Trusts  themselves.  We  do  not 
-ink  so.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  a  year 
or  two  ago.  On  April  27th  last  Mr. 
Littlefield  said  in  the  House  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  to 
cut  down  the  duties  which  enabled  a 
manufacturer  *'  to  sell  his  product  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home."  He  added  that 
he  knew  of  no  Republican  who  took 
**  the  other  ground." 

Where  can  he  now  find  a  prominent 
member  of  his  party  that  agrees  with 
him  ?  The  Republican  argument  at  pres- 
ent is  that  the  Trusts'  duties  must  not 
be  touched,  because  a  reduction  of  them 
would  ruin  the  small  competit^^  *  the 
Trusts,  and  Secretary  Shaw  pi  >  to 

regard  as  a  blessing  those  high  prices 
which  the  Trusts,  by  means  of  the  tariff 
and  with  some  help  from  the  '*  small  com- 
petitors," extort  from  the  tjeneral  Amer- 
ican public. 

No  one  can  reasonably  c^  the 

Republican   party,   if   it   is   . :    i   at 

the  polls  in   November,  will  reilucc  the 
high  duties  of  which  the   Frusls  j," 
and  unjustly  takr      i-  ••■'.^e.     Tliv.c   ;» 
nothing  in  the  pi  the  party  or 

the  recent  utterances  of  its  canilivblr-i 
ami  other  ?  ^-n  to  w  ' 

such  an  c.\,  .«- -  i  ytt  tt    . 

tortion,  mailc  ^waaihle  by  Uriff  duties 
which  even  an  i;  •   wouUI  not  call 


protective,  is  :\ 
only  lK*caiise  > 


^ 
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pressive  character,  but  also  for  the  rea-  Sherman  act  in  the  Northern  Securities 
son  that  it  effectively  promotes  the  case ;  and  the  Republican  Senate  ignored 
growth  of  enormous  and  menacing  in-  a  bill  passed  almost  unanimously  by  the 
dividual  and  corporate  fortunes.  The  House,  and  suggested  by  Attorney-Gen- 
election  of  Judge  Parker  and  a  Demo-  eral  Knox,  for  so  amending  the  Anti- 
cratic  House  would  at  least  compel  a  Trust  law  that  it  could  be  used  against 
fruitful  discussion  of  the  evil  conditions  Trusts  of  manufacturers.  That  law  was 
which  the  Republicans  are  unwilling  to  not  intended  to  be  used  against  railroads  ; 
disturb  and  are  now  defending.  it  was  aimed  at  industrial  combinations, 
Third,  the  restraint  of  Trust  corpora-  which  cannot  be  reached  by  it.  The  Re- 
tions  and  other  combinations,  and  the  publican  party  makes  no  promises  as  to 
enforcement  of  Anti-Trust  laws :  Of  one  additional  legislation, 
method  of  restraint  we  have  already  In  their  platform  the  Democrats  de- 
spoken — a  method  that  would  give  relief  nounce  monopolistic  combinations,  ask 
from  Trust  exactions  that  the  people  for  the  punishment  of  them,  demand  an 
feel  and  resent.  The  justice  and  ex-  additional  grant  of  power  for  the  Inter- 
pediency  of  using  some  other  methods  state  Commerce  Commission,  and  insist 
that  have  been  suggested  are  not  so  mani-  upon  the  enforcement  of  existing  civil 
fest.  The  Republican  party  points  to  its  and  criminal  statutes  against  combina- 
suits  against  the  railroad  combination  in  tions  that  are  unlawful.  They  also  call 
the  Northwest,  the  beef  companies,  and  for  new  laws  withdrawing  the  privileges 
the  grain-carrying  roads  that  gave  re-  of  interstate  commerce  from  a  combina- 
bates;  also  to  a  modification  of  the  In-  tion  that  monopolizes  any  branch  of 
terstate    Commerce    law    and    the    pro-  production. 

visions  for  "  publicity  "  in  connection  Mr.  Bryan  says  all  this  was  nullified 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce's  by  the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker.  The 
Bureau  of  Corporations.  As  for  the  Judge,  while  insisting  upon  restraint  by 
Northern  Securities  suit,  it  now  appears  means  of  tariff  revision,  relies  upon  what 
that  if  the  Harriman  interest  should  be  is  called  "  the  common  law,"  rather  than 
successful  in  the  pending  litigation  con-  upon  the  statutes,  altho  no  use  of  the 
cerning  a  distribution  of  the  company's  common  law  can  be  made  by  the  Federal 
assets,  a  railroad  combination  much  Government  in  criminal  prosecutions, 
greater  than  the  one  attacked  would  be  Moreover,  the  business  interests  and  as- 
created  ;  and  that  if  the  Hill  claim  should  sociations  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
be  sustained,  the  original  combination  of  management  of  the  Democratic  campaign 
the  two  parallel  and  competing  roads  has  been  intrusted  warrant  the  conclusion 
would  virtually  continue  to  exist,  that  with  their  consent  no  drastic  new 
Shippers  have  gained  something  by  the  legislation  against  combinations  would 
grain  road  injunctions ;  the  public  has  be  enacted,  and  that  they  would  not 
not  yet  detected  any  relief  proceeding  grieve  if  existing  Anti-Trust  laws 
from  the  injunction  against  the  great  should  not  be  rigidly  enforced.  As  in 
beef  companies.  If  publicity  was  the  the  case  of  the  tariff,  so  with  respect  to 
aim  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  Trusts,  a  Republican  Senate  that  shelved 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  law  has  thus  the  bill  passed  at  Mr.  Knox's  suggestion 
far  been  a  failure.  would  probably  decline  to  assist  a  Demo- 
There  are  other  combinations  of  paral-  cratic  House  in  applying  restraint  to  in- 
lel  and  competing  railroads.  Nothing  is  dustrial  combinations  not  touched  by 
to  be  gained  by  disintegrating  them.   But  existing  statutes. 

consistency     required     the     Government  Such   evils  as  exist    in    the    railway 

to  enforce  the  law  also  in    these    cases  world  cannot  be  removed  by  a  strict  and 

or  to  explain   why  it  ought  not  to  be  impartial    enforcement   of   the   Sherman 

enforced.     There  was  sufficient  evidence  act,  which  would  not  prevent  that  con- 

of  a  combination  of  the  anthracite  coal  solidation  which  appears  to  be  inevitable, 

railroads,  a  combination  that  has  increased  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  supervision 

the  price  of  coal,  but  the  Government  and  regulation  by  a  Commission  of  su- 

declined  to  make  use  of  it.    It  also  failed  ;    rior  ability  and  broad  powers.  Whether 

to  enforce  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  the   Sherman   act   should   or  can   be   so 
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amended  that  it  will  be  available  for  use 
against  industrial  combinations  is  a  ques- 
tion not  easily  answered.  Mr.  Knox 
thought  it  could  be  so  amended.  Some 
hold  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
has  sufficient  power  to  regulate  and  re- 
strain such  organizations ;  others  are 
convinced  that  a  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment is  required,  but  do  not  think  that 
the  States  would  consent  to  support  it. 
Neither  party  grasps  this  question  with 
firmness,  absolute  sincerity  and  wisdom. 
It  is  a  problem  of  great  importance,  and 
we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  solution 
of  it  should  be  hastened  by  the  labors  of 
an  official  Commission  of  patriotic  and 
competent  citizens. 

The  Minor   Political  Parties 

Many  reflections  are  awakened  by  an 
array  of  articles  in  this  number  of  The 
Independent  on  the  aims  of  the  minor 
political  organizations,  each  putting  for- 
ward a  Presidential  candidate,  each  con- 
fident that  the  salvation  of  America  de- 
pends upon  the  triumph  of  one  particular 
set  of  principles,  each  regarding  all  the 
others  as  blind  or  dangerous,  and  all 
agreeing  that  the  great  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  are  equally  corrupt 
and  inimical  to  the  national  welfare.  Yet 
not  one  of  these  parties  can  expect  to  cast 
a  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  In  1900 
the  popular  vote  for  Wooley,  Prohibi- 
tionist candidate,  was  209,936 ;  for  Debs, 
Social  Democratic  candidate,  85,971,  and 
for  Malloney,  Socialistic  Labor  candi- 
date, 49,699.  These  insignificant  totals 
stood  over  against  the  6,358,789  votes 
cast  for  Bryan,  and  the  7,208,244  votes 
cast  for  McKinley. 

We  hope  that  each  of  these  minor 
Presidential  candidates  will  read  the 
other  fellows'  articles,  and  we  should  like 
to  believe  that  they  all  have  a  sense  of 
humor ;  for,  if  they  have,  they  will  enjoy 
the  diversion.  The  spectacle  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberty  party  "confronting"  the 
people  of  the  Unitecl  States  is  one  that  no 
voter  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  could  wish 
to  miss.  The  dt-monstration  that  the 
churches,  by  casting  a  .solid  vote — under 
a  unit  rule,  we  presume — could  elect  the 
Prohibitionist  candidatr  awakens  vi.<(ion9 
of  i)ishof)s,  elders  and  circuit  preachers 
impounding  the  sable  bird  of  sin.  after 


solemnly  sprinkling  salt  on  its  tail.  Mr. 
Debs's  declaration  that  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  ''  does  not  want  a  vote  that  is 
not  intelligently  cast  "  suggests  a  possible 
explanation  of  its  failure  to  poll  more 
than  85,971  votes  when  it  has,  as  Mr. 
Debs  assures  us,  eight  million  supporters 
scattered  about  the  world,  "  and  is  there- 
fore, in  point  of  numbers,  the  greatest 
political  organization  on  earth." 

Besides  things  amusing,  these  excellent 
gentlemen  can  find  in  one  another's  pro- 
ductions occasions  for  wonder  how  men 
of  Presidential  dimensions  can  in  all 
soberness  make  so  many  assertions  that 
have  neither  the  quality  of  certitude  nor 
that  of  seductive  plausibility.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swallow  advances 
the  proposition  that  ''  taxation  always 
implies  protection."  Dr.  Swallow  should 
deglutite  some  American  history.  At  one 
memorable  period,  not  to  mention  other 
instances,  the  circulation  of  State  banks 
was  subjected  to  taxation,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  it,  but  with  the  de- 
liberate and  avowed  intent  to  destroy  it, 
and  the  destruction  was  successfullv 
achieved. 

All  in  all,  however,  these  articles  are 
models  of  frankness,  at  times  even  ap- 
proaching indency  of  mental  exposure,  as 
when  Mr.  Corregan  acknowledges  that 
the  workingmen  of  the  Socialistic  Labor 
party  "  seek  control  of  the  political  pow- 
ers in  order  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Government  in  the  interest  of  their 
class."  We  like  Mr.  Corregan's  truthful- 
ness, but  we  '  '  -e  the  fact  that  he  dis- 
closes ;  for  wt  J  like  to  see  the  work- 
ingmen and  their  candidate  set  an  ex- 
ample of  high  thinking  at  a  time  when 

a   President   of   the   LInited   S*^'»- >- 

mentarily  forgetting  thit  he  i^  d 

head  of  the  nation  and  the  representative 
of  a  whole  'c,  has    "         '  '  If  to 

speak  of  I  that  p  •  op- 

ponents." 

The    minor    1  s.  with  ail 

their  curious  nan v'%  '■e  an 

important  factor  in  of  a 

democratic  people,  rhcy  stand  for  sin- 
ctritv  and  moral  ei  '*■    s   are 

parties  of  initiative  ,  ..-"i^nt 

a  real  interest  or  a  real  p  It  t4 

their  t  1  to  awaken  and  to   ij 

I'hey  III  v«i  win  r-'-  ••  "  *  -t  frotn  time 
to  time  they  ct>  the  niaior 
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parties  to  take  up  the  fight  for  a  great 
cause.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  in  a  democracy  the  minor 
poHtical  parties  are  the  organs  of  initia- 
tive of  pubHc  opinion  and  pubHc  con- 
science. They  compel  the  people  to  face 
questions  that  the  politicians  of  the  great 
parties  would  prefer  to  dodge.  They 
help  to  keep  alive  and  to  intensify  that  in- 
tellectual and  moral  fighting  which  is  the 
one  sure  salvation  of  mankind  from  the 
woes  of  physical  fighting  at  the  end.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  see  the  American  peo- 
ple become  so  far  the  victims  of  obsession 
by  one  idea  as  to  elect  a  candidate  of  a 
minor  party  in  ordinary  times,  or  to  see 
them  again  face  to  face  with  such  a  moral 
crisis  as  the  slavery  issue  was  when  a 
minor  party  suddenly  became  the  great 
Republican  party.  But  at  all  times  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  minor  parties  full  of 
life  and  determination,  as  searchers  of  the 
mind  and  soul  of  the  people. 


The  Dove-Cote 

Some  weeks  ago  Mrs.  Commander,  as 
the  result  of  large  inquiry,  reported  to 
our  readers  what  she  found  that  people 
generally  hereabout  think  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  large  or  small  families.  She 
declared  that  most  married  people  want 
small  families,  one  or  two  children  or 
none.  This  week  she  reports  what  she 
has  found  to  be  the  reasons  generally, 
given  for  unwillingness  to  have  many 
children.  The  substance  of  it  is  that 
they  are  controlled  by  the  thought  of 
comfort  and  expense.  It  costs  more 
suffering,  toil  and  money  than  they  can 
afford  to  bring  up  more  than  one  or  two 
children.  In  simple,  pioneer  days  each 
child  was  a  profit  and  wealth.  Children 
became  earners  when  young;  now  they 
must  be  educated,  and  they  are  a  costly 
burden,  which  exhausts  instead  of  re- 
plenishing the  larder  and  the  wardrobe. 
Therefore  one  or  two  is  enough. 

This  reason  has  some  force,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  conclusive ;  and  this  we 
will  make  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
wom^n,  tho  a  college  graduate,  need  not 
err  therein. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  we  write  for 
people  who  consider  solely  themselves, 
who    think     only     of    their    own     ease 


and  pleasure.  We  suppose  that  we 
have  to  do  with  people  who  consider  hu- 
manity, who  hold  the  old  rule  that  ''  no 
man  liveth  for  himself."  If  one  wants 
simply  ease,  comfort,  takes  no  joy  in 
tasks  for  others,  no  responsibility  for  the 
present  and  future  of  mankind,  then  the 
reason  given  is  conclusive  for  him  or 
her.  They  want  what  gives  them  leisure 
for  pleasure,  and  little  weight  of  respon- 
sibility. They  may  find  it  agreeable  to 
have  a  pretty  child  or  two  grow  up  in 
the  house  for  companionship.  And  it 
is  very  easy  to  make  a  virtue  of  training 
a  single  one  well,  and  giving  it  every 
luxury  which  they  wish  for  themselves, 
rather  than  to  provide  more  sparingly 
for  half  a  dozen  and  themselves.  One 
fine  child,  they  say,  well  educated,  is 
better  than  a  dozen  stinted  and  stunted. 
That  is  their  pretense  of  virtue. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  wider.  We  will 
take  ten  thousand  people,  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole  population.  Two  thousand 
of  them  are  superior;  two  thousand  are 
inferior;  six  thousand  are  commonplace. 
The  superior  two  thousand  have  the  en- 
terprise, the  intelligence,  the  comfort,  the 
influence.  The  inferior  two  thousand 
are  slow  witted,  inefficient,  thriftless, 
poor.  The  six  thousand  are  of  the  mid- 
dle average  sort,  who  just  hold  their 
own,  without  ambition  to  rise,  but  useful 
to  keep  the  world's  work  done,*  under 
the  guidance  of  the  superior  two  thou- 
sand, whose  example  or  direction  thev 
follow.  This  is  about  the  condition  the 
world  is  in,  altho  we  may  have  made  the 
extremes  too  large. 

Now  what  children  will  they  have? 
We  are  told  that  the  superior  class  are 
wanting  very  few  children,  or  none  at 
all ;  that  the  middle  class  are  of  the  same 
mind,  following  their  example ;  and  that 
it  is  the  inferior  class,  with  no  fore- 
thought, heedless  and  careless,  that  have 
large  families.  Where  will  that  bring  us 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  genera- 
tions? 

Of  the  2,000  superior  men,  women 
and  children,  as  many  as  400  will  die 
young  or  remain  unmarried.  The  re- 
maining 1,600  are  married,  or,  we  may 
presume,  will  marry.  They  will  have, 
we  will  suppose,  under  the  defended  rule 
of  comfort  and  economy,  some  two  chil- 
dren, some  one,  some  none.     There  are 
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many  of  the  last  class.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose that  they  have  an  average  not  of 
one  child,  but  one  and  a  half  to  a  family. 
That  gives  1,200  to  take  the  place  of 
the  superior  2,000  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. But  these  are  all  children,  and  one- 
third  of  them  will  die  before  they  are 
marriageable.  The  800  left  will  have 
600  children  for  the  next  generation,  of 
whom  400  will  live  to  have  300  children. 
In  the  same  way  the  6,000  common  aver- 
age people  will  lose  somewhat  more  chil- 
dren by  death,  and  will  have,  under  the 
supposed  economy,  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  marriages  and  births.  But  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  increased  deaths, 
and  supposing  them  equally  unwilling  to 
rear  children,  the  6,000  will  be  replaced 
in  the  next  generation  by  3,600,  which 
the  next  generation  will  reduce  to  1,800, 
and  the  next  to  900.  The  two  classes,  the 
superior  and  the  ordinary,  will  in  the 
fourth  generation  count  1,200  souls. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  will  become  of 
the  2,000  inferior,  thriftless,  impover- 
ished, and  many  of  them  vicious.  We 
are  told  that  they  have  no  forethought, 
that  they  undertake  little  responsibility  for 
their  children,  and  that  the  slums  are  full 
of  children  that  grow  up  like  weeds, 
while  in  the  rich  resident  sections  they 
are  scarce,  and  none  welcomed  in  the 
apartment  houses.  These  infericjr  chil- 
dren *are  less  likely  to  survive,  but  half 
of  them  will  live.  They  are  not  so  pru- 
dent as  to  wait  till  they  are  thirty  or 
f(jrty  before  they  marry.  They  will 
multiply  like  the  Jukeses.  Some  fam- 
ilies have  four  or  five  children,  others 
eight  or  ten,  and  they  will  make  their 
own  living  by  the  time  they  are  able  to 
l)ick  up  firewood  and  sell  papers.  We  as- 
sumed that  in  the  other  classes  400  out  of 
2,C)cx)  wmiM  die  young  or  not  marry.  In 
this  class  more  of  the  children  will  die 
young,  fewer  will  pru<lently  remain  un- 
married, or  wait  till  they  are  thirty  or 
forty  years  old.  On  account  of  deaths 
we  will  allow  that  500  <lo  not  marry 
That  leaves  1,500  who  marry,  and  it  will 
be  a  moderate  allowance  to  sup|)osc  that 
three  to  a  family  will  live  to  grow  up. 
That  makes  the  following  generation 
consist  of  2,250  marriageable  {xrrsons 
The  next  gefieration  will  (onsiHt  of 
3, .^75,  and  the  next  of  5.0^)1,  We  have 
then  the*  result,  under  this  rule  of  ccon 
oiiiy  and  comfort,  of  tliis  coinnninity  of 


10,000  souls,  the  superior  and  the  aver- 
age have  fallen  from  8,000  to  1,200  in 
four  generations;  while  the  incompetent, 
brainless  and  vicious  have  in  the  same 
time  increased  from  2,000  to  5,061.  In 
the  sixth  generation  the  superior  and  the 
ordinary  will  not  be  worth  counting,  and 
the  inferior  and  worthless  will  wholly 
occupy  the  land.  It  is  not  strange  that 
when  luxury  developed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  children  of  the  good 
families  were  few,  the  Roman  Senate 
passed  laws  super  jugandis,  and  that, 
when  the  lex  marita  failed,  in  a  very 
few  generations  Rome  fell  in  the  violence 
and  corruption  of  its  most  degraded 
populace,  its  decent  citizens  vanishing 
away, 

'*  vitio  parentum  Rara  juventus." 
Our  figures  are  not  exact,  but  the  fact 
is  sure.  If  the  decent  and  best  citizens 
will  not  maintain  and  increase  their  num- 
bers, the  worthless  will  supplant  them. 
Heredity,  physical  and  social,  will  tell.  If 
you  cease  to  sow  the  wheat,  the  tares  will 
fill  the  ground,  and  who  will  be  re- 
sponsible? 

But  my  fine  gentleman  and  my  fine 
lady  say,  What  has  posterity  done  for 
us,  and  what  do  we  care  for  posterity? 
Why  should  we  sacrifice  for  children's 
children,  for  generations  we  shall  never 
see?  After  us  the  deluge!  That  is  fit 
reason  for  the  "  swine  of  Epecuras's 
herd,"  but  not  for  men  and  women  who 
look  above  the  trough,  and  who  have  a 
love  for  their  country  and  a  passion  for 
humanity.  Such  will  find  '  '  pleas- 
iir."  in  greater  service  and  ;> :..c. 
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must  say  in  their  hearts,  as  bitterly  as  services  of  young  men  only  we  regard 

Sherman  said  of  war,  "  Business  is  hell."  as  of  doubtful  economic  expediency.    We 

The  cruelties  of  war  the  nations  accept  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  likely  to 

as  inevitable.     Perhaps  if  we  could  take  result  in  losses  that  will  start  a  reaction, 

calmly  philosophic  views  we  should  ac-  So  long  as  the  American  public    is    so 

cept  the  decrees  of  corporation  magnates  madly  in  a  hurry  that  it  cares  more  about 

as  inevitable.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  idle  the  speed  than  the  quality    of    life,  the 

to  deny  the  ruthlessness  with  which  the  hasty  work  of  half-trained  young  men 

business  of  great  industrial  enterprises  is  may  answer  all  productive  purposes ;  but 

nowadays  conducted.     Not  merely  is  the  when  thoroughness,  soundness,   distinc- 

weaker  competitor  driven  to  the  wall,  as  tion  of  quality,  come  into  demand,  if  ever 

the  military  foe  is  driven  to  his  last  stand ;  they  do,  it  will  be  found  that  the  wisdom 

but  also,  what  is  quite  as  significant,  the  born  of  experience  is  quite  as  essential  as 

employees,  on  whose  faithfulness  success  the  energy  of  youth.    We  venture  to  say 

depends,  are  as  unsparingly  used,  until  that  if  the  American  people  cared  half  as 

they  are  used  up,  as  regiments  of  soldiers  much  about  security  of  life  and  limb  as 

are  used  by  their  commanders.  they  care  about  the  frequency  and  speed 

Even  in  the  fate  that  overtakes  the  em-  of  trains,  the  railroad  companies  would 

ployee  who  has  served  without  death  or  not  be  in  the  business  of  discharging  all 

injury  until  the  years  of  mature  man-  men  taken  into  service  after  35  years  of 

hood  are  passed,  the  modern  industrial  age. 

system  is  rapidly  becoming  like  a  military  If,  however,  the  conditions  prove  to  be 
organization.  While  pensions  are  given  to  such  that  corporations  can  make  money 
the  disabled  and  to  the  families  of  the  by  substituting  youth  for  experience,  a 
slain  in  battle,  the  retired  soldier,  still  public  demand  will  certainly  be  felt  for  a 
physically  sound,  is  left  to  get  his  living  general  pension  scheme.  That  economy 
as  best  he  may,  or  to  be  looked  after  by  of  production  or  operation  achieved  by 
his  friends.  The  great  industrial  cor-  substituting  young  men  for  mature  em- 
porations  in  like  manner  are  everywhere  ployees  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  an 
drawing  the  age  line,  and  thousands  of  adequate  pension  fund  out  of  corporate 
men  not  yet  old  are  being  turned  adrift,  earnings,  and  that  such  a  fund  will,  in 
unpensioned,  to  earn  their  bread  if  they  fact,  be  established  and  distributed  by  the 
can  by  miscellaneous  and  uncertain  occu-  corporations  themselves,  is  unlikely.  The 
pations,  or  to  become,  while  still  in  the  alternative  is  a  general  service  pension 
full  possession  of  their  powers,  a  depend-  in  the  domain  of  industry,  as  in  that  of 
ent  class.  The  recent  orders  of  the  Penn-  military  activity,  created  and  adminis- 
sylvania  Railroad  and  of  the  'Carnegie  tered  by  the  state.  Should  the  public 
Steel  Company  are  not  different  in  kind  come  to  demand  such  a  provision  for  old 
from  the  present  practice  of  corporations  age  the  day  of  socialism  would  be  not  far 
generally.  They  are  only  somewhat  off.  By  their  policy  of  throwing  mature 
more  stringent  and  thorough-going,  men  out  of  employment  the  corporations 
Within  the  last  fortnight  more  than  1,000  are  doing  more  than  all  the  agitators  of 
employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  five  continents  could  do  to  create  a  gen- 
have  been  discharged  under  the  general  eral  popular  willingness  to  try  the  social- 
order  that  no  employee  of  the  company  istic  experiment, 
who  was  hired  after  he  reached  the  age  •^ 

of  35  is  to  be  retained.     In  the  Carnegie  Aoripiilfiirp    in    Rn^qi^i 

works  the  age  limit  for  skilled  workers  Ag^riCUJture   in    Kussia 

has  been  put  at  35  years  in  some  depart-  Tin-:  real  key  to  the  Russian  position 

rr.ents  and  at  40  in  others.  to-day  is  the  decline  of  agriculture.    The 

There    arc    various  ways  in   which  a  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  not  an  un- 

general  practice  of  pushing  mature  men  mixed    blessing,    for    it   left   those    who 

out    of    responsible    industrial    positions  must  till  the  land  absolutely  ignorafit  of 

may  work  itself  out  in  new  adjustments,  scientific    methods,    and    yet    holding   on 

Tt  is  impossible  to  predict  which  one  is  the   average   only   about   five   acres   per 

the  more  likely  to  prevail.     The  expcri-  head.        With     the     wasteful     methods 

mcnt  of  conducting  all  business  with  the  adopted  by  the  peasantry,  and  their  per- 
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sistent  repetition  of  the  same  crop  for 
long  series  of  years,  the  earth  has  be- 
come exhausted  to  such  a  degree  that 
famines  are  of  almost  annual  occurrence. 
Meanwhile  taxation  has  increased  at  a 
destructive  ratio.  The  number  of  cattle 
and  horses  has  decreased  so  greatly  that 
fertilizers  are  lacking  and  animal  power 
for  cultivation.  We  have  left,  then,  a 
vast  population  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
millions  of  starving  farmers,  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  growing  worse  every 
year.  When  the  peasant  fails  altogether 
as  a  land  owner  his  wages  as  a  day  la- 
borer average  ten  cents  per  day.  Even 
at  this  wage  his  condition  is  not  so  utter- 
ly hopeless  as  that  of  the  emplover. 

What  is  called  *' The  Black  Earth 
Belt  "  is  the  very  heart  of  Russia,  and 
it  has  been  the  great  harvest  field  of  the 
Empire.  It  consists  of  about  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles  of  naturally  rich  agricultural  lands, 
holding  about  forty-five  millions  of  in- 
habitants— that  is,  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  population  of  Russia.  Not  long 
ago,  and  within  the  memory  of  some 
now  living,  this  was  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Europe.  The  soil  is  rich  and  black, 
very  much  like  that  of  our  own  prairie 
lands  and  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
is  land  that,  with  proper  culture,  could 
abundantly  nourish  its  present  popula- 
tion and  export  millions  of  bushels  of 
grain.  As  a  fact,  this  agricultural  heart, 
or  core,  of  Russia  has  been  exhausted. 
Crop  failures  follow  each  other  in  con- 
stant succession.  M.  De  Witte  is  un- 
willing to  allow  this.  In  his  reports  the 
successive  famines  are  attributed  to  ac- 
cidental conditions,  such  as  too  much 
rain,  or  too  little,  or  very  severe  and  un- 
timely frosts.  The  best  authorities,  how- 
ever, such  as  Engelniann  and  Golovine, 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  this  famous  black  earth  belt  is 
played  out ;  that  it  can  no  longer  be  re- 
lied upon  as  the  harvest  field  of  Russia 
and  a  .source  of  revenue.  It  has  for  manv 
years  received  almost  no  manure,  an<l 
the  humus  has  been  pradnally  gfronnd 
out  of  its  possit)le  fnnver  to  add  to  the 
ftrti^ity.  Only  ofir  crop  ran  br  seen  for 
ovrr  hundrcd.s  of  rnilesi.  and  that  if 
vvli<*Mt.  It  is  not  simply  thr  f.irtnrr  who 
does  this,  f)nt  the  persistent  nrjjency  of 
attthoriticA  behind  tlietn. 

There   ha«   hrrn   a    fallinj^   off   in   the 


average  yield  within  the  last  twenty 
years  of  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  barley  and  spring  wheat,  it  is 
forty  per  cent.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  with  this  process  of  soil  exhaustion 
we  have  to  count  in  the  consequences  of 
ill-advised  forestry.  The  wholesale 
devastation  of  the  vast  forests  of  South- 
ern Russia  has  at  last  wakened  up  the 
Government  to  very  positive  steps.  The 
remaining  forests  are  placed  under  Gov- 
ernmental control,  and  steps  will  be 
taken  to  recover  somewhat  the  losses  of 
the  last  twenty  years. 

If  any  explanation  were  necessary  to 
show  why  Russia  to-day  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  a  young, 
virile  and  industrious  people,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  these  agricultural  conditions. 
The  consequences  of  reckless  farming 
came  to  a  climax  with  the  opening  of  the 
century.  The  richest  district  in  Russia, 
lying  along  the  Volga,  became  the  center 
of  a  condition  of  affairs  not  exceeded  in 
its  horrors  by  the  famine-struck  districts 
of  India.  The  people  have  been  so  ab- 
solutely without  food  that  during  the 
winters  they  have  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  hibernating,  like  some 
animals — hiding  themselves  in  their 
huts,  where  thev  lie  in  a  stupor,  moving 
as  little  as  possible  either  by  night  or  by 
day.  Remember  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  applies  to  over  one-third  of  the 
population  of  Russia.  Oi  course,  the 
remedy  lies  in  the  application  of  modern 
science  to  cultivation.  The  peasant,  a 
freed  serf  of  yesterday,  is  i:f»  '-'•  unable 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  rei]i  its  es- 

sential, even  if  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  what  they  are.  He  is  at  best  a  half- 
hearted laborer,  and  burdened  down  by 
religious  holidays.  His  teachers  are  not 
to  be  found.  Thorc^ughness  is  something 
that  he  knows  notf  ^      »       «i      -  ^^^ 

edy  is  not  only  a  ,,  of 

cultivation,  but  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  cultivator.  Witte  says,  in  a 
memorial  to  tlie  Czar,  that  it  i*  ;""hi*- 
sible   to   induce   the    Russian    i^  to 

move  as  an  indivi<!  t'  lie  feels  hnnsrlf 
to  be  part  of  a  !   as  such  he 

moves  only   with   t  [^      |*\»r!TUTl\ 

the  crowd  obeyed  the  orilert  of  a 
or  ma.ster  ;  !u>w  tli  '  v'{  w  t 

name.    It  fol^>\^  -  kc» 

a  g<Hx!  soldier. 

The    present    war    ia    bhnfinf    thr«e 
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agrarian  conditions  to  the  front.  Europe  clergy;  altho  sporadically  we  find  the 
is  making  a  new  study  of  Russia.  In-  same  habit  in  some  other  denominations, 
stead  of  being  a  force  to  be  dreaded,  it  is  among  those  who  think  it  adds  dignity  in 
found  that  Russia  is  in  reality  a  factor     adding  distinction. 

of  little  import  on  the  Continent.  Not  It  is  not  strange  that  the  special  gar- 
only  has  "  The  Great  Black  Belt "  grown  ment  did  not  depart  with  the  theology 
poorer,  but  all  the  rest  of  Russia  is  un-  which  was  discarded  at  the  Reformation, 
dergoing  the  same  decadence.  There  are  It  was  easy  to  give  up  the  Pope,  but  not 
said  to  be  hundreds  of  farms  in  South-  easy  to  give  up  the  special  priestly  power, 
ern  Russia  without  a  cow  or  a  horse.  With  the  theory  of  special  spiritual  grace 
The  proprietors  are  compelled  to  do  the  and  authority  may  properly  go  a  special 
work  of  cattle  in  the  way  of  plowing  garb.  The  garb  declares  and  assumes 
their  owm  acres.  A  large  number  of  the  peculiar  spiritual  claims.  But  when, 
farmers  appeal  to  the  Government  for  aid  in  the  development  of  religious  as  well  as 
in  their  annual  sowing.  Novikoflf  speaks  political  democracy,  men  began  to  declare 
of  *'  vast  districts  where  there  is  no  com-  that  they  were  born  equal,  and  with  equal 
munication  with  markets ;  fat  soil  which  rights  of  approach  to  God,  and  to  under- 
does not  return  what  is  put  into  it ;  half-  stand  what  this  new  doctrine  means,  they 
starved  animals  on  arid  meadows ;  pious  could  not  continue  to  carry  a  costume 
farmers  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  holi-  which  implies  superior  influence  in 
days  in  a  year ;  an  all-pervading  senti-  Heaven.  Those  would  feel  the  propriety 
ment  of  nameless  terror  " — and  that  is  and  necessity  of  a  priestly  garb  who  re- 
agricultural  Russia.  tained  the  priestly  doctrine.     If  a  man  is 

•^  different  from  other  men,  and  has  a  dif- 

Ministers   in   Mufti  ferent    mediatorial    relation    to    God,    a 

special    relation    which    he    claims    and 

The  propriety  of  clerical  dress  is  now     wishes  others  to  recognize  and  grant,  it 

being  somewhat  discussed  in  the  religious     is  as  natural  to  express  it  in  his  uniform 

press   of  England,  or,   rather,   the  pro-     as  it  is  for  a  military  officer  to  wear  sash 

priety  of  putting  it  off  and  dressing  in     and  epaulets. 

what  the  sticklers  for  the  clerical  style         The  discussion  now  going  on  in  the 
call  mufti.  English  papers  assumes  that  a  clergyman 

We  suppose  mufti  is  the  term  properly  will,  of  course,  wear  clerical  costumes 
applied  to  the  ordinary  citizens'  clothing  when  "  on  duty,"  but  the  question  is  as 
when  worn  by  officials  and  army  officers  to  whether  he  may  dress  like  any  other 
in  India  in  place  of  their  regular  uni-  gentleman  when  '*  off  duty."  The  very 
form;  and  we  presume  that  our  own  terms  have  a  military  ring.  Archbishop 
American  clergy,  so  few  of  whom  ever  Whately  once  met  one  of  his  clergy  in 
wear  any  other  than  ordinary  citizens'  lay  costume  and  sharply  rebuked  him, 
clothes,  have  never  suspected  that  they  telling  him  that  in  thus  giving  up  his  dis- 
were  going  about  disguised  in  mufti.  tinctive  dress  he  showed  himself  ashamed 

It  is  really  a  quite  late  development  of  of  his  holy  office.  The  clergyman  denied 
Protestantism  to  discard  special  clerical  that  such  was  his  motive,  and  reminded 
garments  and  dress  like  other  citizens,  his  Archbishop  that  officers  in  the  army 
Even  as  late  as  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resar-  when  "  off  duty  "  assumed  civilian's 
tus "  pretty  nearly  every  clergyman  of  dress.  "  Quite  true,"  was  the  reply ; 
every  name  wore  a  tight  single-breasted  "  but  a  clergyman  should  remember  that 
long  coat,  while  the  paintings  of  a  cen-  he  is  never  off  duty."  The  Archbishop 
tury  or  more  ago  give  us  bands  as  well,  was  wrong.  A  clergyman  is  never  off 
In  an  old  picture  a  clergyman  is  as  care-  dnty  as  a  Christian,  but  he  is  as  a  cleric; 
fully  defined  by  his  clothes  as  a  soldier  otherwise  he  could  never  put  on  pajamas 
or  a  judge.  But  at  present  only  one  or  or  a  ])-ithrobe.  There  have  been  decisions 
two  Protestant  denominations  exj)ect  or  of  the  later  Councils  which  forl)ade 'the 
desire  their  clergy  to  wear  distinctive  clergy  to  wear  any  but  a  professional 
clothing,  a  straight  coat  and  a  high  black  dress.  The  New  Testament  makes  no 
waistcoat,  chiefly  those  that  like  to  re-  suggestion  on  the  subject,  and  is  thus  in 
tain  the  use  of  the  term  priest  for  their     marked    contrast    to    the    Jewish    Law, 
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which  very  carefully  prescribed  the 
priestly  vestments.  In  the  Epistles  all 
Christians  are  designated  as  priests,  and 
not  simply  the  Apostles  or  other  preach- 
ers of  the  Word.  No  one  imagines  that 
onr  Lord,  or  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  Stephen 
wore  any  other  than  the  usual  garments 
of  their  day.  Our  Lord's  every-day  gar- 
ments the  soldiers  took  for  themselves. 
Paul's  "cloak"  which  he  "left  at 
Troas  "  was  the  usual  outer  garment  of 
his  time.  But  with  more  form  and  cere- 
mony, and  especially  more  priestly 
cb.ims,  the  Christian  priest  came  to  wear 
a  distinctive  dress,  altho  we  do  not  find 
it  canonically  required  before  the  time  of 
a  local  Council  A.  D.  691.  when  it  was 
thus  laid  down: 

"  No  cleric  is  to  wear  an  unorofessional 
dress,  whether  in  th?  city  or  on  a  journey,  but 
must  use  the  robes  prescribed  for  those  en- 
rolled among  the  clergy,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication for  a  week." 

After  this  time  the  rule  became  more 
strict,  and  the  Council  of  London,  held  in 
1268,  ordained : 

"  To  put  off  the  clerical  dress  is  a  very  grave 
and  wanton  abuse,  by  which  God  is  mocked, 
the  honor  of  the  Church  obscured,  the  dignity 
of  the  clerical  order  degraded.  Christ,  when 
his  soldiers  wear  other  uniforms,  is  deserted; 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Church  is  stained 
when  the  beholder  cannot  distinguish  a  cleric 
from  a  laic  at  a  glance,  and  so  the  priest  be- 
comes a  scandal,  and  despised  by  all  who  are 
truly  faithful  " 

We  make  no  objection  to  the  clerical 
dress  for  those  who  hold  the  theory  that 
the  clergyman  is  a  priest  and  not  simply 
a  minister.  For  such  it  is  appropriate 
and  even  beautiful.  It  befits  the  dignity 
of  the  calling.  Rut  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  sense  of  the  equal  brotherh()t)d 
of  believers  has  among  those  not  of  the 
Roman  conmiunion  generally  ma<le  the 
distinctive  clerical  dress  seem  presuming 
atid  out  of  place.  In  most  of  onr  re 
ligious  bodies  a  clergyman  will  not  he 
recognized  except  bv  that  general  bear- 
ing which  any  business  gives  a  \u:\i\. 
Nor  have  the  clergy  thereby  lost  the  re- 
spect of  their  people. 


The   LioMttiM   Peace 
CongreiB 


i  be      lliirteeiitli      an 
nual     I'onfcreiu'e     of 
the  International 
IVacc    CongrcM    at     Ho>ton    foil. » wed 
i'b)?*f  upon  the  twelfth  sesHJun  of  th 


Interparliamentary  Union  held  at  St. 
Louis,  a  full  account  of  whose  memo- 
rable resolution  appeared  in  our  issue 
of  last  week.  The  most  noteworthy 
event  of  the  Boston  Conference  was  its 
hearty  indorsement  of  this  resolution 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Un'on.  In- 
deed, the  carrying  out  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  the  harvest  time  of  the 
various  peace  organizations.  Hereto- 
fore they  have  had  to  protest  against 
w^hat  the  Governments  are  doing. 
This  time  they  are  forced  for  the  most 
part  to  applaud,  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  officially  an- 
nounced in  replying  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  that  the  United  States 
"s  now  taking  steps  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  every  nation  for  a  treaty  of 
arbitration,  and  that,  at  an  early  day, 
he  would  invite  all  nations  to  send 
delegates  to  a  Conference  for  con- 
venient negotiation  of  such  treaties  be- 
tween all  nations  and  for  considering 
the  advisability  of  creating  a  Perma- 
nent Parliament  of  Nations  to  convene 
periodically  for  discussion  of  affairs  of 
common  concern  to  all  nations.  What 
more  could  the  Peace  Conference  rea- 
sonably ask.  except  that  the  nations  re- 
spond to  the  call  and  do  the  things 
re(iuested  by  the  resolution  of  St. 
Louis?  The  resolution  indorsing  the 
action  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  commending  the  President  for  his 
uiKjualified  and  forceful  action  there- 
on was  so  worded  as  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  LInited  States  was  re<  I 

to  propose  to  the  other  nations 
tablishment  of  a  Permanent  C< 
(^f  Nations  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both 
houses  of  the   ^^  *     ^etts   I 

ture.   adoptetl    m  -ly    in    1 

^rv.  1902.  and  not  only  approved,  but 
indorsed,  by  a  ^    letter  of  ct**" 

niendation  by  tlu      ..-^ernor  of  Ma- 
ehusetts.     It  was  fitting  that  this  i 
be  reconled.  for  Massachn^etta  wa*  the 
first  State  oflRoia^'  '  '         V  i 

which    by    the    i 

become  the  paramount  problem  in 
s   of   the 

I M  T      ■■"-  -• 

|»«.ur     |u«tp|e     fl 


le 


rnind.H  iih  of  the  words  of  the   Kit u: 

Now 
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national  political  organization  with  a 
view  to  substituting  judicial  decisions, 
according  to  recognized  principles  of 
law,  for  war  between  nations  is  the  po- 
litical sun  of  the  twentieth  century.  A 
great  step  has  been  taken.  And  the 
interval  between  now  and  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Conference  to  be  called  by 
the  President  is  a  most  critical  period 
in  political  history.  During  this  in- 
terval the  thought  of  the  world  is  to 
be  formed  in  regard  to  what  can  and 
should  issue  out  of  that  Conference. 
And  what  will  issue  out  of  it  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  attitude 
taken  by  the  press  in  all  its  various 
agencies,  daily,  weekly,  monthly ;  also 
upon  the  continued  work  of  peace  or- 
ganizations, which  can  create  senti- 
ment to  carry  this  great  movement  to 
a  successful  issue.  This  resolution  is 
really  a  call  to  action  upon  every  peace 
organization  in  the  world ;  and  they 
will  not  fail  to  continue  with  renewed 
zeal  the  work  they  have  so  persistently 
done  in  the  dark  and  discouraging  days. 
The  Boston  Peace  Congress  has  taken 
its  stand.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, at  its  session  at  St.  Louis,  has  done 
the  same.  And  in  America  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  the  leading  agen- 
cies for  forming  public  opinion  will 
unite  and  co-operate  for  wide  publica- 
tion of  facts  and  opinions  which  will 
insure  the  most  advanced  action  by 
the  Conference  when  it  convenes. 

„.  ,       ^  ^^,  We  have  authority  for 

Bishop  Tuttle  .         .1.11 

,  ..    ^,  saymef  that  old  men  are 

and  Mr.  Olney  1  •  1 

not  always  wise,  and 
wise  old  men  sometimes,  in  their 
youthful  urgency,  have  a  relapse  into 
folly.  Such  was  the  utterance  of  the 
venerable  Bishop  Tuttle,  of  Minne- 
sota, when,  in  a  session  of  the  Epis- 
copal Convention  in  P)Oston,  held  in 
behalf  of  missions,  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  church  of  which 
Judge  Parker  is  an  officer,  and  of  which 
his  son-in-law  is  rector,  had  made  dur- 
ing the  year  no  contribution  for  mis- 
sions. It  was  an  amazing  slip,  and  the 
Bishop  immediately  apologized  most 
humbly  for  it.  There  may  be  good 
reasons  why  no  annual  contribution 
from  a  church  may  get  into  the  rec- 
ords of  a   year.      The   collection    may 


have  come  late  in  the  year  and  there  may 
have  been  delay  in  sending  it  in,  or 
a  dozen  otlicr  good  reasons  may  have 
caused  the  apparent  neglect,  even 
with  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  cause. 
Mr.  Hall,  the  rector,  however,  has 
since  shown  that,  altho  the  church  is 
only  a  mission  church,  its  contribu- 
tions to  missions  during  the  year  re- 
ferred to  exceeded  $300.  It  was  not  in 
quite  so  inappropriate  a  place — for  it 
was  in  Faneuil  Hall — but  at  a  recep- 
tion to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  citizens,  that  ex-Sec- 
retary of  State  Olney  made  an  address 
in  which,  with  evident  reference  to 
political  affairs,  he  said,  among  other 
things  : 

"  Whatever  be  the  cause — whether  rightly 
or  wrongly — whether  necessarily  or  unneces- 
sarily— the  war  bacillus  has  got  into  the  Amer- 
ican blood.  Under  its  influence  we  are  chang- 
ing from  a  pacific  people  to  a  people  under 
arms ;  are  assuming  to  rival  in  fighting  ability 
and  readiness  the  great  fighting  States  of 
Europe,  and  are  bringing  upon  ourselves  and 
our  posterity  the  onerous  taxation  and  all  the 
other  miseries  inseparable  from  great  and  im- 
mediately effective  military  strength." 

That  "  war  bacillus  "  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  very  active.  Think  of  it !  We  have 
in  this  country,  Alaska,  Porto  Rico, 
Panama  and  the  Philippines  only  69,- 
000  soldiers,  a  smaller  proportion  of. 
our  population  than  we  had  before  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
comfortable  navy,  but  in  this  we  have 
no  more  than  kept  pace  with  other 
nations,  and  no  one  thinks  of  our  navy, 
except  for  defense.  The  worst  war- 
scare  we  have  had  since  1861  was  when 
Secretary  Olney  faced  England  with 
our  diminutive  army  and  inadequate 
navy.  We  hold  he  did  right  but  he  is 
not  the  man,  with  the  record  of  his 
famous  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  favor  of  American  activity  in  inter- 
national afifairs,  to  charge  the  people 
with  harboring  the  "  bacillus." 

^    ,    .      .    ,       W  h  e  n     w  e     published 

Ecclesiastical  ,  *  ^  ^      „  „ 

some     weeks     ago    an 

Vegetarianism  ,.        .    ,      .  i,:^l      „,_ 

^  editorial     in     which     we 

spoke  of  a  feeling  in  the  Catholic  Church 

abroad  against  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  w,e 

did  not  expect  to  see  it  actually  discussed 
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in  our  American  Catholic  papers ;  but 
here  is  the  organ  of  the  Church  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  introducing 
a  *'  well  written  article  "  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Miiller,  editor  of  a  progressive  Catholic 
foreign  magazine,  Renaissance,  an  article 
which  is  quoted  at  length  with  approval 
as  to  the  manner  of  "  confessions,"  and 
then  our  Catholic  contemporary  proceeds 
to  summarize  what  Dr.  Miiller  has  to 
say  on  celibacy,  remarking  nothing  more 
severe  than  that  his  points  "  are  not 
along  the  beaten  track,  and  to  many  must 
sound  harsh."    We  quote : 

"  Dr.  Miiller  pleads  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  discipline,  which  permits  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  who,  he  thinks  ought  to  '  in- 
crease the  number  of  God's  faithful  people '  in 
the  time  of  early  manhood,  and  afterward  might 
be  admitted  to  the  celibate  life.  '  If  we  must 
have  ascetical  heroism  in  all  who  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders,'  says  he,  '  let  them 
be  obligated  to  vegetarianism  and  total  absti- 
nence, whereby  many  a  convivial  celibate  would 
be  greatly  benefited  hvgienically.'  " 

Ex-Premier  Meline  is  not  the  kind  of 
French  statesman  who  would  be  likely  to 
be  in  the  Combes  Cabinet.  He  is  the 
leader  of  the  Clericals  and  a  Moderate 
Republican,  which  does  not  mean  a  very 
positive  republican,  but  one  who  could  be 
reconciled  to  an  Orleanist  regime.  In  a 
Clerical  French  paper  he  indulges  in  a 
strain  of  wo  over  the  advance  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  world's  trade.  Our  favor  to 
Japan  troubles  him,  and  he  sees  us  a 
giant  with  mighty  jaws  which,  after  de- 
vouring a  good  part  of  Europe's  trade,  is 
now  preparing  to  deprive  her  of  her 
trade  with  the  yellow  race,  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  world.  We  are  not  so  sure 
that  the  Pacific  is  to  become  an  American 
lake,  but  the  conditions  certainlv  favor  it 
if  we  are  as  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
our  chances  as  men  of  his  pessimistic 
style  are  ready  to  believe. 

Jl 
riiere  are  jokes  and  jokes,  some  amus 
nig  and  others  very  .serious.  Congress- 
man Ilpflin.  of  Alabama,  who  is  stump- 
ing his  district  for  re  eleetinn.  maile  a 
speech  at  Tuskegee  the  other  dav  in 
which  he  .said :   • 

"  i\\cr>'  •' .'tt,  Ronsrvelt  uii.l   I       ' 

i'  •♦'>me  (  Mr  <inr  ..f  hin  kiiul 

a  fwunt)  im.Irt   tin-  labir  110  Krrnt  harni   would 

havr  brrii  dniir  fhr  rouiitry 

"  If  H«M.krr  Wttihiii«t«)M  Ukc?i  a  hand  in  this 


thing,  it  will  be  one  time  I  will  ask  him  to  step 
out.  I  will  ask  him  to  hands  off,  and  you  know 
we  have  a  way  of  influencing  down  here." 

Now  he  interprets  it,  and  explains  that 
what  he  said  about  the  President  was  a 
joke,  but  that  what  he  said  about 
Booker  Washington  was  serious.  If  so 
it  is  serious  enough,  a  threat  to  kill  him 
if  he  took  any  interest  in  the  political 
situation.  And  murder  is  supposed  to 
be  good  politics  in  that  neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  Catholic  papers  are  very 
angry  at  the  likelihood  that  the  money 
paid  for  the  ecclesiastical  lands  in  the 
Philippines  should  be  paid  to  the  monas- 
tic orders  to  be  taken  to  Spain,  instead  of 
being  used  for  Church  purposes  in  the 
Islands.  They  declare  that  if  the  churches 
are  thus  left  penniless  American  Catho- 
lics must  not  be  expected  to  make  any 
collections  to  help  them.  That  may  be 
a  natural  resentment,  but  is  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  treatment  our  Lord  laid 
down  for  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves?  Do  they  not  know  that  if  the 
priest  and  Levite  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  the  Samaritan  will  take  the  wounded 
man  to  the  inn  and  take  him  in^ 

Our  own  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
spelling  reform  has  been  less  than  we 
would  like,  but  yet  something,  in  the 
shortening  of  a  few  words  by  the  omis- 
sion of  needless  letters.  Sometliing  in  a 
similar  line  has  been  provided  by  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in  a 
contraction  oi  d  and  h  for  use  in  the 
sonant  th,  as  in  the,  this.  We  wish  it 
might  be  used  to  represent  a  distinct  and 
frequent  sound.  The  use  of  this  ligature 
will  be  required  for  very  few  very  com- 
mon words,  principally  »^e.  <^at,  wi*.  but 
about  four  per  cent,  of  the  letters  on  an 
ordinary  page.  Our  own  rea^lers  nuke 
no  objection  to  our  ^  "    '   s^»ellings. 

iiiid  sr-.rn  hardly  to  m.^.w  »..v..i. 

Jl 

III  dl  n  of  the  way  New  Eng- 

land is  '  Ww   Irelaiu!    - 

tionetl  ti  lay  the  ap|^> 

an   Irish   Catholic   to  be  Si  ni 

of   !*ublic  SchtH>ls   in   l)i>Htim.     A 

ca.sc  of  note*  ■-  •"  •'•••  ■•'•'    ••*  ^  

the    four   h> 

same  laer  and  taith.  and  t»rar  the  t 

i»f    Magranr.    Lennox.    llefferniAM    aiuI 

Phrlan. 
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National   Insurance    Supervision 

The  editor  of  Assurance  in  his  last 
issue  calls  renewed  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  substitution  of  National  for 
State  Supervision.  L.  G.  Fouse,  Presi- 
dent of  the  FideHty  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Philadelphia,  has,  it 
seems,  become  a  recent  convert  to  the 
doctrine  of  National  Supervision,  and  in 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  contributed  to  the 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  gives  rea- 
sons for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

The  growing  desire  for  National  Su- 
pervision arises  because  of  inconven- 
iences, hardships,  impositions  and  scan- 
dals that  too  often  spring  out  of  State 
Supervision.  To  accomplish  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  National  in  place  of  a  State 
Supervision,  no  matter  how  desirable  it 
might  or  might  not  be,  would  not  be  easy. 
The  existing  relations  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  are  peculiar, 
not  to  say  intricate^  so  that  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  seem  to  be  insuperable. 
Mr.  Fouse  contemplates  with  equanimity 
a  dual  system  under  which  the  State 
rights  would  be  subordinated  to  the  new 
National  system.  This  duality  of  super- 
vision scarcely  seems  desirable,  however, 
even  if  the  several  States  could  be 
brought  to  the  point  of  acquiescence  in 
the  playing  of  second  fiddle  in  a  National 
concert  performance. 

A  writer  in  The  Insurance  World 
says: 

"  The  question  of  whether  Congress  has 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  take  control 
of  insurance  companies  doing  an  interstate 
business  away  from  the  States  and  vest  it  in 
the  general  Government  is  one  on  which  there 
are  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Mr.  Garfield, 
the  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  has  given 
it  a  great  deal  of  consideration  without  as  yet 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
upon  many  ca' es  involving  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  States  to  regulate  the  business  of 
insurance  within  their  borders.  In  every  case 
it  has  b'-cn  decided  that  such  power  resided  in 
the  States,  and  that  insurance  was  not  inter- 
state commerce.  In  no  case,  however,  has  the 
Supreme  Court  held  explicitly  that  Congress 
did  not  have  the  power  imder  the  Constitution 
to  regulate  ijitcrstate  insurance,  and  as  the 
court  has  frequ'^ntly  decided  that  in  the  absence 
of  iM-fJe.al  legislation  over  mailers  within  the 
prjwer  of  Congress  the  States  hafl   tlic  power 


to  legislate;  it  has  been  contended  that  if  Con- 
gress should  pass  an  act  for  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation by  the  general  Government  of  interstate 
insurance  the  court  would  not  find  anything  in 
its  earlier  decisions  that  would  interfere  with 
holding  such  an  act  constitutional." 

For  many  reasons  National  Supervision 
would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  just  as  a 
National  railroad  law  and  a  National 
law  of  divorce  would  be  desirable.  But 
if,  by  hook  or  crook,  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  insurance  is  commerce,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
would  become  of  compacts  and  rating 
bureaus?  The  Anti-Trust  Law  might 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  insurance,  as  now  car- 
ried on,  and  the  ills  we  have  would  be 
crowded  out  and  replaced  by  others  we 
as  yet  know  not  of.  This  will  at  least 
have  a  tendency  to  check  the  well  ad- 
vanced, and  in  many  respects  desirable, 
movement  in  favor  of  National  Super- 
vision. The  whole  matter  seems  to  merit 
the  most  careful  consideration  on  the 
part  of  those  vitally  concerned. 

The  causes  of  fires  in  Boston  dur- 
ing the  months  of  May,  June  and 
July  as  given  in  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Superintendent  Samuel  Ab- 
bott, Jr.,  of  the  Boston  Protective  De- 
partment, are  as  follows : 

Awning    fire 1 

Boiling  over  of  fat,  syrup,  tar  and  wax 13 

Brusli   fires   3 

Bonfires    11 

Candles    6 

Cliimney  fires 17 

Electric    light  wires 8 

Fireworks » 21 

Friction   of  macliinery J 

Fumigating   1 

Gas  escaping   1 

Gas  jets 12 

Gasoline  stove 1 

Hot  asbes  in  wooden  receptacles 7 

Kerosene  oil  lamps 17 

I<.erosene  oil  stoves 11 

Lightning    4 

Lime  slacking 1 

Mulches   71 

Ovcjheated  boilers 3 

Ovorheated  furnaces  and  ovens 6 

Rubbish    ni-es 5 

Sparks    26 

Smoking    19 

Spontaneous  combustion 8 

Stoves    0 

Vapor  of  naphtha,  gnsollne,  etc 11 

Total 294 
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Mr.  Loree's  Resignation 

Less  than  a  year  ago  L.  F.  Loree 
was  induced  to  give  up  the  presidency 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  and  to  become  the  supreme 
executive  head  of  the  Rock  Island  sys- 
tem. He  now  resigns  this  office,  ow- 
ing, it  is  understood,  to  disapproval  of 
his  policy  by  the  Moore  brothers,  who 
virtually  control  the  great  system  and 
who  entered  the  railroad  business  after 
an  interesting  and  profitable  connec- 
tion with  the  Match  Trust  and  Tin 
Plate  Trust.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Loree, 
a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  road, 
introduced  Eastern  methods,  which 
the  controlling  owners  of  the  property 
believe  to  be  unsuited  for  Western 
conditions.  His  withdrawal  directs 
attention  to  the  pecuniary  reward 
which  in  these  days  a  railway  mana- 
ger of  exceptional  and  recognized  abil- 
ity may  hope  to  gain  in  the  United 
States.  The  Rock  Island  paid  Mr. 
Loree  a  cash  bonus  of  $500,000  in  ad- 
dition to  a  salary  of  $75,000,  which  he 
was  to  receive  for  five  years,  even  if 
he  should  leave  the  company's  service 

Reciprocity  with  Canada 

At  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
Convention  last  week  the  permanent 
chairman,  Attorney-General  Moody, 
argued  at  some  length  in  favor  of  a 
treaty  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and 
virtually  announced  the  purpose  of  our 
Government  to  begin  negotiations  for 
such  an  agreement : 

"  We  have  made  a  treaty  with  Cuba  which 
has  proved  an  advantage  to  both  countries  and 
has  sacrificed  no  American  interest.  May  wc 
not  hope  to  do  the  same  with  our  Northern 
nei^jhhor?  I  think  I  may  safely  assure  you 
that  in  the  near  future  this  Government  will 
a(.'.ain  invite  C\  '  ■  consider  in  a  friendly 
spiiit  our  trad«-  us." 

Reciprocity  with  Canada  is  a  live  is- 
sue in  Massachusetts,  and  the  platform 
adopted  calls  for  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  with  the  Dominion  and  New- 
foundland. It  is  (juite  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  overtures  must  he  ma«le 
by  the  Ifnifed  States.  f'uMie  opinion 
iti   ^'.iri;i(l:i   is  not   iiii!iin-(l   tn  favor   fm 


ther  negotiations.  Sir  Howard  Vin- 
cent, who  recently  spent  four  weeks 
in  Canada,  said  in  New  York  last  week 
that  the  unvarying  sentiment  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  was  that  to 
this  country  there  should  be  no  con- 
cession that  would  increase  our  ex- 
ports to  the  Dominion.  A  report  from 
this  British  protectionist  may  not  rep- 
resent all  shades  of  Canadian  opinion, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  general  de- 
sire in  Canada  for  closer  trade  rela- 
tions with  us.  Reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  issue  in  the  Canadian  campaign 
which  is  to  end  on  November  3d  with 
a  general  election. 

At  the  recent  Chicago  &  Alton  an- 
nual meeting  it  was  shown  that  the 
road  is  now  controlled  by  Rock  Island 
interests. 

.  .  .  .The  gold  output  of  Northern 
Alaska  for  this  year  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows:  Klondike,  $11,000,000:  Nome, 
$10,000000;  Tanana.  $2,000,000;  other 
districts,  $3,000,000. 

. .  .An  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  diamonds  was  made  last  week 
by  the  De  Beers  selling  syndicate,  or 
Trust,  which  controls  93  per  cent,  ol 
the  world's  output.  This  follows  sev- 
eral similar  advances  which  have  in- 
creased the  price  by  30  or  40  !>er  ^-ent 
in  the  last  three  years. 

A  British  official  report,  recent- 
ly issued,  states  as  follows  the  outj     ' 

of     coal    in    the    p-^-— •    '     •'>« 

countries  in  1903:  I  ,. 

<)83 000  tons;   United    Kingdom,   230,- 
334.000;  Germany,  116  o;  Fraiv.^ 

34.318,000;  Belgium,  J,, .H.10.      P.: 

ing  i()OJ  and  n;o3  tlie  price  was  falling 
in  these   European  countries,  and  rij* 
ing  liere, 

.  .  .  .Dividends  anu.  uikcu 

Am.  Chicle  Co.,  Cuuuiu'u,  1  p«r  ccnL«  piky*^ 
t>le  (.K  tolnrr  iolh. 

Air   '   •■  'f/  » »"  r-     Prtfmtfl,  1^  pt 

lenl  t 


p.lV  i^»lr    I 


.-.f 


p«r  c*«i , 


I" 


K«i^'»i>    1 

'  cut. I  |*«4>ui< 
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T   ,      D    1     .    o        u   Addressiner  a  vis- 
Judgre  Parker  s  Speech    .  ,  ,  ° 

^,     „,  .,.     .  itinsf       deles^ation 

on  the  Philippines  *=»  .        ,       ° 

at    his    home     in 

Esopus  last  ^Saturday,  Judge  Parker 
spoke  at  length  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines. Quoting  the  declaration  of  the 
national  platform  and  his  own  remark 
that  our  "  responsibility  will  be  best 
subserved  by  preparing  the  islanders  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  self-government 
and  giving  to  them  the  assurances  that 
it  will  come  as  soon  as  they  are  reason- 
ably prepared  for  it,"  he  then  referred 
to  Secretary  Taft's  argument  against 
making  any  promise,  and  continued  as 
follows : 

"  Here  we  have  the  issue  clearly  defined.  The 
Republican  party  stands  for  the  subjugation  of 
defenseless  foreign  peoples.  Democracy  stands 
for  freedom.  We  relieved  Spain  of  this  thorn 
in  her  flesh,  the  Philippines,  to  plunge  it  into 
our  own.  We  paid,  and  are  paying,  enormous- 
ly for  the  privilege  of  performing  the  operation. 
Spain  had  been  trying  to  conquer  the  islands 
since  the  early  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
She  had  never  quite  succeeded.  That  is  not 
surprising.  Every  true  American  would  des- 
pise a  man  who  would  not  fight  to  the  last  gasp 
for  the  land  of  his  fireside  and  the  birthplace 
of  his  babes.  Did  not  our  illustrious  ancestors 
in  the  Revolution  do  so?" 

To  "  arrest  the  extension  of  human  sla- 
very "  was  the  virtue  and  purpose  of 
the  Republican  party  in  a  past  genera- 
tion, not  in  the  present  one.  For  "  an 
uncertain  option  "  on  the  Filipinos' 
lands  $20000,000  had  been  paid  : 

"  In  the  attempt  to  bolster  the  option  we 
have  wasted  over  $650,000,000  more  of  the  peo- 
ple's money  and  sacrificed  over  200,000  lives. 
And  the  waste  of  money  and  the  sacrifice  of 
lives  are  not  yet  ended  if  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 
That  policy  refuses  to  promise  independence  for 


the  islanders  now,  or  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
condition.  It  does  not  even  leave  open  the  door 
of  hope.  ...  If  our  people  agree  that  the 
administration  is  wrong  in  threatening  by  its 
silence  that  which  it  undoubtedly  intends — 
namely,  perpetual  bondage  for  the  Filipinos — 
the  remedy  is  in  their  hands.  We  could  have 
donated  to  Spain  a  number  of  millions  and  an- 
nexed Cuba  with  equal  justice  and  less  sus- 
picion of  imbecility  than  we  displayed  in  ac- 
quiring the  Philippines.  But  we  have  done 
our  duty  to  Cuba.  We  have  left  her  to  work 
out  her  own  salvation — to  take  her  place  in  the 
march  of  civilized  nations.  Shall  we  forbid 
the  Filipinos  to  hope  for  independence?  Shall 
we  prevent  their  building  up  their  own  civiliza- 
tion and  try  to  force  ours  upon  them  ?  Civiliza- 
tion is  a  growth,  not  a  disguise;  every  race 
must  work  out  its  civilization  in  its  own  way." 

In  our  own  interest,  also,  he  continued, 
we  should  be  relieved  of  the  Filipinos 
''  as  soon  as  they  are  reasonably  pre- 
pared for  self-government,"  for  colo- 
nies are  expensive  and  yield  no  ade- 
quate return.  Only  two  classes  of  our 
people  could  hope  to  be  benefited  by 
our  holding  the  islands,  "  the  class 
which  is  always  hunting  for  special 
Government  privileges,  and  the  class 
which  seeks  to  make  of  ofifice-holding 
a  means  of  livelihood."  He  then  quoted 
the  assertions  of  "  a  student  of  condi- 
tions "  in  the  islands  (name  not  given) 
that  office  holders  there  were  inefficient 
or  corrupt  and  desi)otic,  that  agricul- 
turally the  country  was  for  the  time 
ruined,  that  it  was  overburdened  by 
taxation,  that  public  opinion  had  no 
free  expression,  newspapers  were  con- 
trolled by  money  or  threats,  critics  of 
the  Government  were  ostracised  and 
citizens  subjected  to  the  espionage  of 
detectives  in  the  guise  of  servants. 
This     country,     Judge     Parker     said, 

3( 
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'*  should  hasten  to  the  relief  of  that  sit- 
uation." Would  the  Republican  party, 
he  asked,  apply  any  remedy?  Would 
it  give  the  Filipinos  tariff  regulations 
under  which  they  could  exist?  Would 
it  assist  them  to  become  self-supporting  ? 

"  The  true  questions  which  have  concerned 
our  relations  with  the  Philippine  Islands  from 
the  moment  of  our  taking  them,  and  which  re- 
main to-day  utterly  untouched  for  any  good 
to  the  islands  themselves,  and  the  questions 
which  will  regulate  their  future — in  other 
words,  the  real  basis  on  which  the  Philippine 
Islands  interest  us  politically — are  the  Philip- 
pine tariff,  Philippine  taxation  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  shipping  interests.  These  matters 
regulated  to  the  advantage  of  these  islands, 
Philippine  independence  will  appear  on  the  im- 
mediate horizon.  Continue  as  we  are  doing  to 
oppress  these  people,  and  one  of  the  most  vexed 
questions  that  this  nation  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  deal  with  will  confront  us  inter- 
minably." 

We  should  guard  against  the  danger 
of  an  imperialistic  policy.  From  re- 
publicanism to  imperialism  the  move- 
ment is  gradual  and  unperceived  of  the 
people.  When  discovered,  its  ominous 
progress  left  open  but  two  courses — 
submission,  or  resort  to  violence.  He 
prayed  that  our  people  should  never  be 
compelled  to  *'  choose  between  these 
fearful  alternatives."  We  must  choose 
eventually,  and  should  choose  now, 
whether  the  basis  of  our  Government 
shall  continue  to  be  those  ideas  which 
teach  that  our  mission  is  "  not  to  seize 
the  territory  of  distant  peoples  and  rule 
them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  but  to  es- 
tablish truth,  honor,  justice  and  peace 
among  the  nations,"  or  shall  be  "  a  ma- 
terialism which  is  the  sure  i)recursor  of 
dissolution." — Judge  Parker's  assertion 
that  the  islands  have  cost  us  $650,000,- 
000  was  also  made  by  him  some  time 
ago.  Criticising  it.  Secretary  Taft  said 
that  the  cost,  as  officially  reported,  up 
to  May,  TO02,  had  not  exceeded  $i8<).- 
ooo.rKV^,  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  troops  in  the  islands  did  not  ex- 
ceed by  more  than  $5,oo().fX)o  the  cost 
of  supporting  them  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  civil  government  of  the  i.slands 
was  self  sustaining. 

_  .       _  ,,  ,     ,       It  api)ears  to  have  Uvvix 

Other  Political  1     .1     .  t 

,_     ,  proved     that     many    of 

the  signatures  attachen 

to    tlir    petitions    filed    with    the    New 


York  Secretary  of  State  in  support  of 
the  Populist  ticket  are  those  of  Repub- 
licans. The  law  requires  at  least  50 
signatures  from  each  county.  In  two 
counties  many  of  the  signers  have  for- 
mally asked  that  their  names  be  with- 
drawn, asserting  that  the  signatures 
were  obtained  by  misrepresentation. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  county  where 
the  Populist  candidate  for  Governor 
resides  36  of  the  120  signers  were  en- 
rolled last  year  as  Democrats. — Mr. 
Murphy,  the  leader  of  Tammany  in 
New  York,  has  forbidden  the  Tam- 
many nominees  to  accept  Populist 
nominations,  asserting  that  the  Popu- 
list party  is  merely  "  a  Republican  ad- 
junct." "  Democrats  must  be  Demo- 
crats," he  says,  and  those  who  take 
Populist  nominations  "  should  with- 
draw from  the  Democratic  ticket." 
The  Populists  have  nominated  or  in- 
dorsed three  Tammany  candidates  for 
Congress — Mr.  William  R.  Hearst, 
Mr.  Towne  (formerly  Populist  nom- 
inee for  Vice-President)  and  Mr.  Sul- 
zer.  Mr.  Hearst's  newspapers  respond 
with  editorial  articles  saying  that  **  the 
Democratic  party  ought  to  be  Demo- 
cratic," and  declaring  that  "  the  right 
issues  and  the  real  issues  have  been 
subordinated  and  neglected "  by  the 
party  managers,  with  the  result  that 
*'  apathy  marks  the  campaign  from 
shore  to  shore  of  the  continent.**  His 
papers  also  demand  that  Mr.  Olney  be 
"  taken  from  the  stump."  and  urge 
"  J^^^J^^'  Parker  and  his  managers  to 
lose  no  time  in  revising  the  list  of  cam- 
paign speakers  and  elim"  '  "  it 
the  Olneys,  the  Clevelan  .  ..  her 
discredited,  plutocratic  and  narrow- 
minded  Democrats." — Many  of  the 
labor  unions  in  Pennsylvania  ask  by 
formal  resi)lution  that  the  Republican 
party  be  opposed,  owing  to  ft  contro- 
versy over  work  on  f'                       tol  ftt 

Harrisburg. —  In     Dt..    two 

Republican  factions  have  agreed  upon 
a  State  ticket,  headed  by  Preston  Left, 
who  has  opposed  Addicks.  First  .\s 
sistant  K*>beri  I.  Wynne  has  been  for- 
mallv  appointed  Post  master- Genenl, 
but  it  is  '  that  he  \n  "  v  \y 

to   Mr.   '..... I   in    T  nm  ;  c- 

tary    Hfty    and    the  tr 

have  begim  negt>tiation»   for  *   iirw  e«» 
elusion  treaty. 
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vf^r.^^  ^(  *u  -I-  he  Commission  ap-  service  outside  of  New  York.  The 
Keport  of  the  -  ^  ^  r-  1  •  11  11 
Slocum  Disaster  P^^^ted  by  Secretary  regulations  are  to  be  changed,  and 
Cortelyou  to  make  a  Congress  is  to  be  asked  to  amend  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  causes  of  law^s.  The  President  wishes  special 
the  *'  Slocum  "  disaster  has  submitted  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  the  proposal 
its  report,  and  upon  the  findings  and  of  the  Commission  ''  that  there  be  cre- 
recommendations  of  it  the  President  ated  by  law  a  special  body  thoroughly 
has  ordered  the  removal  from  office  of  to  investigate  the  laws  which  are  sup- 
Robert  S.  Rodie,  Supervising  Inspector  posed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  sengers  on  steamboats,  especially  on 
for  the  New  York  district,  and  James  excursion  boats,  where  the  prime 
A.  Dumont  and  Thomas  A.  Barrett,  causes  of  danger  are  the  overcrowding 
local  inspectors  at  New  York.  By  the  and  the  flimsy  and  highly  inflammable 
five  Commissioners  (Supervising  In-  character  of  the  superstructure."  The 
spector  General  Uhler  dissenting  only  report  contains  32,000  words.  With 
with  respect  to  Rodie)  these  men  were  the  substance  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
held  directly  responsible  for  the  short-  the  public  already  is  familiar.  The 
comings  of  the  inspection  service  that  "  Slocum,"  it  says,  *'  was  not  abnormal, 
were  disclosed  in  the  case  of  the  burned  but  typical,"  and  was  ''  no  more  dan- 
steamship  and  discovered  by  the  re-  gerous  than  scores  of  other  steamers 
inspection  to  which  the  vessels  of  the  still  carrying  passengers  in  the  port  of 
district  were  subjected.  In  a  letter  to  New  York,  and  hundreds  of  similar 
Secretary  Metcalf,  transmitting  the  re-  vessels  elsewhere."  The  number  of 
port,  the  President  points  out  that  the  the  '*  Slocum's  "  passengers  who  per- 
Department  of  Justice  has  secured  in-  ished  was  955.  The  reinspection  of 
dictments  against  Captain  Van  Schaick,  268  vessels  showed  that  fire  pumps, 
the  managing  directors  of  the  steam-  hose  and  life  preservers  were  in  bad 
boat  company  and  Assistant  Inspect-  condition,  altho  all  had  been  passed  as 
ors  Lundberg  and  Fleming:  good.  On  excursion  boats  the  percent- 
"In  addition,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  age  of  deficiency  in  life  saving  appa- 
secured  the  indictment  of  the  manager  and  ratus  was  33  ;  on  ferry  boats  it  was  14. 
three  employees  of  the  Nonpareil  Cork  Works,  *?* 
of  Camden  N  J  for  putting  upon  the  market  Nearly  all  the  members 
compressed  cork  bocks  for  use  m  makmghfe  Work  on  the  ^^  ^^^^^  Commis- 
preservers,  each  of  which  blocks  contanied  ni  Panama  Canal  .  ^  ^,  -i.!.  T\/r- 
its  center  a  piece  of  bar  iron  weighing  several  sion,  together  with  Min- 
ounces.  This  last  offence  was  of  so  heinous  a  ister  Barrett,  were  present  at  a  long  con- 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  comment  upon  ference  with  the  President  last  week.  A 
it  with  proper  self-restraint.  It  appears  that  report  as  to  the  work  now  in  progress 
the  national  legislature  has  never  enacted  a  law  was  made.  Several  hundred  engineers 
providing  in  set  terms  for  the  punishment  of  ^re  engaged  in  surveying  and  boring  on 
this  particular  species  of  infamy,  doubtless  be-  |.j^g  j-q^j.^  \^  completing  plans  for"  im- 
cause  it  never  entered  the  head  of  any  man  proving  the  harbors,  and  in  preparing  for 
that  so  gross  an  mfamy  could  be  perpetrated.  [^^  construction  of  water  works  and  sew- 
Rodie,  Dumont  and  Barrett,  he  says,  ers  for  Colon  and  Panama.  The  reser- 
will  be  removed.  Secretary  Metcalf  is  voir  for  Panama  will  supply  2,000,000 
asked  to  "direct  their  successors  in  gallons  a  day.  From  1,500  to  2,000  cubic 
office  at  once  to  conduct  a  thorough  yards  of  material  are  removed  daily  from 
examination  of  the  entire  inspection  the  Culebra  cut.  New  steam  shovels, 
force  of  the  port  of  New  York,  with  now  on  the  way  to  the  Isthmus,  will  in- 
the  object  of  weeding  out  all  the  men  crease  this  output  fivefold.  Mill'ons  of 
whom  such  examination  shall  show  to  feet  of  Innibcr  have  been  bought,  and  ja 
be  unfitted  to  perform  the  very  ardu-  machinery  department  has  been  orgaix- 
ous  and  responsible  duties  of  their  ized.  Under  a  supervising  architect  the 
positions."  He  is  also  directed  by  the  2,200  buildings  rcccivcfl  from  the  French 
President  to  order  a  searching  invcsti-  company  are  undergoing  repairs  and  ad- 
gation  into  the  conduct  of  the  central  ditional  buildings  are  to  be  constructed, 
office  and  of  every  subdivision  of  the  About  i  ,200  laborers  are  employed,  many 
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of  them  in  sanitary  work.  The  question 
whether  the  canal  work  shall  be  done  di- 
rectly by  the  Commission  or  through 
contracts  will  not  be  decided  for  some 
months  to  come ;  in  the  meantime  the 
Commission's  preliminary  work  will 
show  what  the  contract  prices  ought  to 
be.  Differences  between  the  Panama 
Government  and  the  Commission  were 
considered.  At  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence Minister  Barrett  said : 

"  When  I  left  Panama  I  had  a  perfect  under- 
standing with  the  Panama  authorities,  and  I  am 
here  now  working  out  the  agreement  I  had  with 
them.  The  main  difference  as  to  sovereignty 
will  be  settled  within  a  short  time  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned.  There  is  no  truth  in 
the  stories  of  friction  between  myself  and  Ad- 
miral Walker." 

Dr.  Morales,  legal  adviser  of  the  Panama 
Minister,  still  asserts,  however,  that  there 
is  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  Isthmus, 
and  that  President  Amador  tells  him  no 
settlement  has  been  reached.  Some 
causes  of  complaint  will  probably  be  re- 
moved by  a  treaty  of  commercial  reci- 
procity which  our  State  Department  has 
under  consideration.  There  seems  to  be 
no  longer  any  controversy  between 
Panama  and  Colombia.  Boundary  ques- 
tions have  been  settled,  and  it  is  expected 
that  friendly  diplomatic  relations  will 
soon  be  established. 

Returning  to  Manila  on 
the  14th  from  a  tour  of 
the  provinces,  the  Cath- 
olic Archbishop,  Rev.  J.  J.  Harty,  au- 
thorized the  publication  of  an  inter- 
view in  which  he  expressed  his  desire 
for  the  election  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Dur- 
ing his  tour  he  liad  been  greeted  every- 
where affectionately,  and  children  had 
been  brought  to  him  for  confirmation 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
known  in  the  history  of  the  insular 
Church.  The  revolt  of  Aglipay,  which 
he  called  a  political  insurrection  under 
a  clerical  cloak,  had  been  overcome,  he 
said,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  had  been  thoroughly  rc-cstab- 
Hslied.     He  continued  : 

"  I  wa.n  impressed  during  my  juuriicyings  by 
the  progress  of  AnirricaM  iiiHtitutioiiH  aiUDng 
the  inuMsrs  of  thr  j^'oplr,  thr  '  happiiirsi, 

the  security  of  pcr?4uns  and   1  y.  and   ll»c 

supremacy  f)f  order  and  justirr  I  brlirve  that 
iMidrr    diviiir    >{ui«lanrr    thr    tirnrru'riil    rule   of 


The   Philippine 
Islands 


America  is  destined  ultimately  to  place  the 
Christian  Malay  race  on  a  moral  and  political 
plane  that  as  yet  has  never  been  attained  by  an 
Oriental  people.  This  task  that  the  Americans 
have  assumed  they  cannot  shirk  or  abandon. 
This  work  that  Governor  Taft  so  auspiciously 
began  and  that  Governor  Wright  continues  must 
be  carried  to  a  triumhant  conclusion.'* 

General  Leonard  Wood  is  in  Manila, 
and  will  be  in  command  until  the  ar- 
rival of  General  Corbin.  In  his  final 
report  the  retiring  commander.  Gen- 
eral Wade,  says  that  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  archipelago 
during  the  past  year.  Peace  prevails, 
except  in  the  eastern  and  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Samar,  where  the  fanatical 
Pulajanes  have  been  in  revolt.  They 
have  been  burning  improtected  vil- 
lages, but  the  scouts  and  constabulary 
are  stibduing  them.  Business  is  reviv- 
ing in  the  Moro  country,  where  the  peo- 
ple— Datto  AH  and  his  followers  ex- 
cepted— are  quiet  and  industrious. — 
The  Commission  has  appropriated  for 
public  works  2,500.000  pesos,  700.000 
of  which  will  be  expended  on  the  road 
to  Benguet,  the  summer  capital. — Mgr. 
Agius,  the  appointed  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate, makes  the  journey  from  Rome  by 
way  of  Washington,  where,  it  is  said, 
he  will  urge  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  insure  the  retention  on  the  islands  of 
at  least  a  part  of  the  money  still  to  be 
paid  for  the  friars'  lands. — The  report 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  recom- 
mend changes  in  the  tariff  on  goods  im- 
ported into  the  islands  will  soon  be 
published.  Any  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  on  tobacco  and  cigars  import- 
ed into  the  States  from  the  -^  •••  's  will 
be  vigorously  opposed  by   -  o  in- 

terests and  labor  organizations  in  this 
country. 


Labor 
Queationa 


I  he  trial  of  Philip  Wein- 
seiiner  fi^r  extorting  $j.700 
from  (ieorge  T.  Kssig.  a  con- 
tractor in  New  York,  wa.s  in  progress  at 
the  begiiming  of  this  week.  Wcinseimfrr 
was  the  wait  '  '  '    '      "*       }\^ 

ers'  I'nion  m. ....   , ..     .  .:ie 

lUiilding    Tratles    Alliance,    which    was 
ci>r  I    of    the  that  wrnt  \m\ 
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owner  of  a  large  apartment  house  in  the 
process  of  construction,  threatening  to 
call  a  strike  if  the  money  should  not  be 
paid  to  him ;  that  the  owner  refused  to 
pay,  and  that  the  strike  was  called.  When 
the  men  returned  to  work  they  received 
$3,000  for  waiting  time.  This  expense 
caused  the  contractor  to  give  up  his  job. 
Essig  succeeded  him,  and  he  testifies  that 
Weinseimer  extorted  from  him  $2,700  as 
the  price  of  peace.  The  money  was  paid 
in  seven  notes.  Essig  also  testifies  that 
he  was  attacked  by  three  men  in  the  night 
two  weeks  ago  as  he  was  entering  his 
shop,  their  purpose  apparently  having 
been  to  kill  him.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  protected  by  guards  provided 
by  the  District  "Attorney. — It  is  reported 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  decided  to 
spend  $1,000,000  in  a  contest  with  the 
Amalgamated  Association  in  carrying  on 
the  controversy  that  originated  at  the 
hoop  mills  in  Youngstown  and  Girard, 
Ohio,  where  the  members  of  this  union 
have  been  on  strike  for  some  time. — The 
Glass  Workers'  Union  has  taken  meas- 
ures to  exclude  from  the  country,  if  pos- 
sible, 300  Belgian  workmen  who  are 
now  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  take  the 
places  of  union  men  who  have  refused  to 
accept  the  25  per  cent,  reduction  of 
wages  ordered  by  the  American  Window 
Glass  Company.  It  hopes  to  show  that 
these  workmen  are  imported  under  con- 
tract.— In  San  Francisco  Lieutenant 
Tichbourne,  an  officer  in  the  militia,  has 
been  expelled  from  the  Plumbers'  Union 
for  refusing  to  withdraw  from  the  mili- 
tary service. — In  Louisville  a  carpenters' 
union  has  been  organized  whose  object 
is  to  promote  the  open  shop  and  to  pre- 
vent strikes  and  lockouts.  It  will  have 
no  walking  delegate. — A  hotel  at  Glass- 
port,  Pa.,  was  wrecked  by  dynamite  last 
week,  presumably  because  forty  non- 
union men  employed  by  the  Pittsburg 
Steel  Foundry  were  lodging  there. 
These  men  had  taken  the  places  of  strik- 
ers. Not  one  of  them  was  killed,  but 
several  were  injured. 

The  Lippe-Detmold    ^l^^    '^^^^^   ^^    Count 

Succession  5-' "/ ^  ^'^^      ^^'P^^'" 

Biesterfeld,     regent 

of   Lippc-Detmold,   on    September   26th, 

has  brought  to  the  front  a  very  delicate 

fjuestion  of  hereditary  rights  in  this  prin- 


cipality, which  is  causing  considerable 
excitement  throughout  the  German  Em- 
pire, because  it  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
rights  of  succession  in  other  German 
states  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor  in 
such  cases.  The  Prince  of  Lippe-Det- 
mold, Charles  Alexander,  is  insane,  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  at  St.  Gilgenberg,  near 
Ausbach.  When  he  came  to  the  throne 
in  1895  the  regency  was  assumed  by 
Prince  Adolf  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  who 
is  married  to  Princess  Victoria,  the  sister 
of  Emperor  William.  By  a  decision  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  appointed 
arbitrator  by  the  Federal  Council,  he  was 
forced  to  resign  the  regency  in  1897  to 
the  late  Count  Ernst,  on  whose  death 
Count  Leopold  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld,  his 
son,  proclaimed  himself  regent.  On 
October  4th  the  Emperor  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram : 

"  I  express  to  you  my  condolences  upon  the 
death  of  your  father.  As  the  juridical  situa- 
tion (Rechtslage)  is  not  in  any  way  elucidated, 
I  cannot  recognize  any  assumption  by  you  of 
the  Regency  or  allow  the  troops  to  take  the 
oath.— William  I.  R." 

This  telegram,  like  some  former  ones 
from  the  Kaiser,  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion. Mass  meetings  were  held  in  Lippe 
to  protest  against  what  is  considered  an 
assault  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
principality.  If  Prince  Alexander  should 
die  before  the  controversy  is  settled 
Count  Leopold  would,  in  his  opinon, 
have  the  right  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  lapse 
of  legal  authority  in  such  a  contingency 
the  Government  introduced  a  bill  into  the 
Diet  of  Lippe  prolonging  the  regency  of 
Leopold  beyond  the  death  of  the  reign- 
ing prince.  This  was  rejected  by  the 
Diet,  which,  however,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  eflfect  that  the 

"  Diet  emphatically  rejects  all  attempts  to 
impair  the  rights  of  the  State  of  Lippe,  and 
resolves  to  address  an  urgent  petition  to  the 
Bundcsrath  requesting  a  speedy  judicial  and 
final  settlement  of  the  disputes  regarding  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Lippe,  either 
through  the  ordinary  courts  or  by  means  of 
an  arbitration  tribunal." 

-,,     ^         ,      The   outside    world    has 

The  General       ,  1,1 

„,  .,     •     T.  1      been  kept  almost  entire- 

Stnke  in   Italy      ,       •       , ,         ,      i     •  i 

ly  m  the  dark  m  regard 
to  the  very  serious  flisordcr.s  now  pre- 
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vailifig  in  Italy.  Telegrams  from  Italy 
have  been  so  strictly  censored  that  no 
clear  idea  can  yet  be  formed  of  what 
has  occurred  from  such  fragmentary 
and  incoherent  statements  as  have 
been  published  in  American,  English 
and  French  papers.  It  appears  that  a 
general  strike  of  all  workingmen  in 
Northern  Italy  wsls  ordered  by  the  rev- 
olutionary Socialists  immediately  fol- 
lovvring  the  birth  of  the  heir  apparent, 
as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  the  use  of  the  military 
for  the  suppression  of  strikes  in  the 
mines  of  Sardinia  and  on  the  Genoese- 
Milan  Railroad.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  strike  order  wsls  obeyed  by 
any  large  proportion  of  the  men  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but  as  a  dem- 
onstration of  power  of  the  Socialist 
committees  it  was  startingly  success- 
ful. In  Milan  the  committees  meeting 
in  the  Labor  Exchange  had  practically 
the  control  of  the  city  for  several  days, 
their  orders  being  carried  to  all  parts 
by  a  corps  of  300  cyclists,  with  red 
badges  on  their  arms.  No  papers  were 
permitted  to  be  published,  except  the 
organ  of  the  Revolutionary  Socialists, 
the  Bolletino  dello  Sciopero.  The  shops 
and  theaters  were  closed,  the  city  kept 
in  darkness,  the  telegraph  wires  cut 
and  railroads  broken.  The  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  was  practically 
powerless  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  were  brought  in  to  establish 
martial  law.  In  Genoa  and  other  cities 
the  conditions  were  much  the  same. 
The  Mayor  of  Venice  made  the  follow- 
ing report  to  Prime  Minister  Giolitti : 

"All  communication  with  the  mainland,  both 
by  land  and  water  suspended  throuj^hout  Sun 
day;  the  illuniination  of  the  streets  suspended 
for  two  whole  nights ;  the  service  of  both 
stcatuhonts  and  gondolas  suspended  for  two 
days;  the  city  police  violently  prevented  from 
taking  the  place  of  the  striking  lamplighters; 
the  transport  of  the  sick  to  the  hospitals  hin- 
dered, and  the  hospital  itself  Uft  without  meat 
and  milk;  the  watrr  supply  thrratencd,  ami  the 
fire  brigade  rendered  powerless;  the  buildmgs 
dedicated  to  public  worship  closed  by  force; 
tlir  shops,  evi'U  those  for  the  sa'e  of  food,  pre 
vriited  from  being  opened;  the  telephone  wires 
broken  in  some  parts  of  the  city;  the  diittribu- 
tion  of  thr  m.iiU  irudet'   '  Mr;   injuries 

done  to  thr  lamps  and  ir  city;  ihr 

cleanNing    of    thr    streets    forbidden,    and    the 
whoir  city  left  a  prey  to  disorder  and  tyranny 


such  is  the  spectacle  which  has  been  presented 
in  these  days  to  the  grieved  and  mortified  citi- 
zens, and  to  thousands  of  deeply  scandalized 
strangers." 

All  available  troops  were  ordered  to 
the  cities  to  restore  order,  and  50000 
reservists  of  1903  were  called  out. 


The  Russians 
Defeated 


The  Russian  advance 
southward  to  the  relief  of 
Port  Arthur,  which  was 
so  confidently  proclaimed  to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  of  the  war,  has  met  with  a 
decisive  check  in  what  will  be  called  the 
Battle  of  Shakhe  River,  altho  it  might  be 
called  the  second  battle  of  Liao-Yang, 
since  it  was  fought  to  the  north  of  that 
city  as  the  former  was  to  the  south.  In 
the  number  of  men  and  gims  engaged  on 
both  sides  and  in  the  loss  of  life  it  ex- 
ceeds the  first  battle.  Its  duration  was 
like  the  first,  practically  a  week  of  con- 
tinuous fighting  from  October  9th  to 
1 6th,  along  a  front  of  30  to  40  miles  in 
extent.  The  information  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Russian  side  is  somewhat  gen- 
eral and  vague.  The  Japanese  official  re- 
ports have  given  every  day  full  and  ap- 
parently reliable  details  of  the  move- 
ments of  each  of  their  three  armies.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  not  of  much  value 
to  us,  because  no  available  maps  g^ve  the 
location  of  the  villages  and  mountains 
named  in  the  dispatches.  Even  in  im- 
portant details  the  maps  are  at  variance. 
In  the  accompanying  map  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  French  authorities  in  op- 
tion to  the  English  in  making  tlu_ 
River  run  into  the  Taitse,  instead  of  into 
the  Hun.  The  map  gives  the  approxi- 
mate positions  of  the  trcK>ps  on  Octol)er 
Qth,  when  the  Russian  advance  was  first 
checketl ;  but  no  attempt  has  bene  made  to 
give  thf  actual  number  of  di\i  -n- 

gaged  at  the  various  jK»ints,  f'  .  :  is 
not  known.  After  the  battle  the  Rus- 
sians retreatetl  ten  to  twenty  miles  all 
along  the  line,  closely  folU>wetl  b'  •^'-* 
Japanese.  In  explanation  t»f  the  K 
disasters  it  is  otVicially  re)H>rteil  that  the 
troi^ps    were    h          '  ci\    in     *  ve- 

mcnts  and  in          .    id:ict>   '  »to 

untenable   positions   )  Tt 

had  no  g(K>d  mapH,   wlaW   the 
kn ••'•    *hr  coufif*  '    '**  "^  '•'- 

ct  >n  i>f  1 

iians  have  hail  p  i  i>|  ihe  country 

for    vearn    antl    had    atuioiiiuTtl    to    tKc 
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world  that  it  had  been  selected  by  them 
as  the  battle  ground  of  the  war.  Mar- 
shal Gyama  was  much  criticised  for  not 
following  up  the  Russians  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Liao-Yang  and  attacking 
Mukden  before  they  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  defeat ;  but  it  is  now  held  by 
some  military  experts  that  his  apparent 
inactivity  was  due  to  a  desire  to  entice 
General  Kuropatkin  into  an  attack  on 
ground  south  of  Mukden  rather  than  to 
pursue  him  further  into  the  interior  of 
Manchuria.  Whatever  was  the  purpose, 
this  was  the  result.    General  Kuropatkin 


of  the  river  which  forced  the  evacuation 
of  Liao-Yang;  so  Kuropatkin  was  fol- 
lowing almost  exactly  the  strategy  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  result  was  different, 
for  General  Kuroki,  in  command  of  the 
Japanese  right,  broke  the  Russian  line 
by  the  recapture  of  Tumen  Pass,  cut  off 
a  brigade,  seized  24  guns,  and  forced  the 
Russian  left  to  retire  to  the  northeast. 
At  the  same  time  the  Japanese  center 
army,  under  General  Nodzu,  drove  the 
Russians  back  beyond  the  Shakhe  River 
and  occupied  Shakhe  (Sha-Ho-Po). 
General  Oku  with  the  army  of  the  left 


A   Bivouac  of   the  East  Siberian   Engineer  Corps 


apparently  attempted  to  outflank  the  Japa- 
nese as  they  have  so  often  outflanked 
him,  and  while  making  a  strong  attack 
on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad  near  the 
Ilun  River  and  also  in  the  center,  he 
threw  most  of  his  force  on  his  extreme 
left  and  drove  the  Japanese  out  of  the 
mountains  near  Bentsiaputza.  Bensihu 
fPensikou)  on  the  Taitse  River,  where 
the  Japanese  had  two  pontoon  bridges, 
was  captured  anrl  a  brigade  of  infantry 
with  2,rxxj  cavalry  and  two  guns  was 
thrown  across  the  river  at  a  point  still 
further  cast.  Bensihu  was  the  point 
where  the  Japanese  made  their  crossing 


was  also  victorious  and  captured  ten 
guns.  The  slaughter  all  along  the  line 
was  terrible.  There  were  4,500  Russian 
dead  left  in  front  of  General  Kuroki's 
army  alone.  The  total  Russian  loss  will 
probably  exceed  30,000  men.  Several 
hundred  Russian  prisoners  were  taken. 
The  Japanese  captured  an  enormous 
quantity  of  ammunition,  wagons,  cars 
and  rifles.  The  Japanese  loss  so  far  as 
reported  is  under  4,000.  The  physicians 
and  nurses  on  the  field  and  at  Mukden 
were  not  able  to  care  for  the  thousands  of 
wounded  brought  to  them.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  wounded  are  being  conveyed  to 
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Harbin,  whither  also  the  correspondents 
have  been  ordered,  which  is  taken  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Russians  will  retire  to 
that  point  without  attempting  to  hold 
Mukden  or  Tie-Ling.  General  Kuropat- 
kin  took  command  in  person  in  the  cen- 
ter where  the  fighting  was  hottest  Octo- 
ber 14th  and  led  a  charge  of  the  Petroff 
regiment  till  he  came  within  sight  of 
General  Oku's  staff  on  the  distant  heights 
beyond.  The  village  of  Shakhe  was  lost 
and  won  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
battle.     As  we  go  to  press  the  Russians 


are  still  holding  the  right  (north)  bank 
of  the  Shakhe  (Sha)  River.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  that  in  assuming  the  of- 
fensive Kuropatkin  was  acting  under  di- 
rect orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  so  he 
does  not  suffer  much  in  reputation,  even 
tho  the  defeat  prove  as  disastrous  as  it 
seems.  The  Russian  commander  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  gallantry  of 
the  Japanese  and  says  they  are  more  cor- 
rect in  their  observance  of  the  rules  of 
war  than  any  enemy  he  has  ever  fought 
before. 


Map  Illuair«(iutf  III*  Sallt*  of  tliAfelM  Rfftf 


Winthrop    Murray    Crane 

SENATOR    HOAR'S   SUCCESSOR 


winthrop  Murray  Crane,  appointed  by  Governor  Bates  to  succeed 
the  late  George  F.  Hoar  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  for  two  terms,  and  he  declined  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  three  years  ago.  He  was  born  In  3  853  at  Dalton.  Mass., 
and  Is  now  engaged  there  In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  following  his  father 
and  grandfather,  the  latter  having  established  the  Industry  in  Dalton  In 
1801.  The  new  Senator  Is  a  man  of  high  character,  and  his  advancement 
has  not  been  promoted  by  the  arts  of  the  machine  politician.  Undoubtedly 
the  Massachusetts  I>egi8iature  In  January  will  confirm  the  Governor's 
choice  by  formally  electing  ex-Governor  Crane  to  serve  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Senatorial  term  (until  March  4,  1007)  ;  and  it  Is  quite 
probable  that  he  will  hold  one  of  his  State's  two  seats  In  the  Senate 
for  the  remainder  of  big  life. 
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BY  A  JAPANESE  SURGEON 

[The  following  article  thiows  a  very  interesting  side  light  on  the  character  of  the 
Japanese  army  in  the  field.  The  article  is  translated  and  edited  by  Adashi  Kinnosuke. 
— Editor.] 


^  <  II  OW  is  it  with  you,  the  Red  Cross 
l\  people?  Have  you  not  had  a 
number  of  casualties  even 
among  your  people  in  this  war?"  said 
Field  Marshal  Oyama  to  me  on  his  way 
to  the  front.  And,  indeed,  in  the  violence 
of  their  zeal  Russian  bullets  have  paid 
not  a  few  compliments  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Red  Cross. 

It  was  little  past  seven  o'clock  on 
the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July,  and 
the  place  was  near  Tashichau,  in  the 
village  of  Taping.  That  was  the  time 
and  that  was  the  place  where  I  re- 
ceived my  first  wound.  The  battle  was 
savage,  and  the  shots  that  fell  round 
about  the  field  hospital  were  quite 
thick.  From  all  over  the  battlefield  came 
the  call  for  the  surgeon.  I  was  stooping 
over  a  soldier  who  was  severely  wounded. 
I  had  my  back  to  the  enemy's  fire.  My 
brave  fellow  was  shot  in  his  right  leg.  I 
was  doing  what  I  could  for  him.  At  the 
time  I  was  at  peace  with  most  people  and 
all  the  gods,  thinking  I  was  engaged  in  a 
good  work.  I  was  somewhat  surprised, 
therefore,  by  a  sudden  visit  from  a  Rus- 
sian bullet  just  at  that  time.  I  felt  as  if 
.souR'body  had  taken  a  stout  iron  rod  to 
me  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence. 
Not  in  the  least  did  I  suspect  that  I  was 
shot.  The  first  news  that  I  was  woundecl 
came  from  an  army  nurse,  a  man  whom 
I  knew  very  well  and  who  is  called  I'^ika- 
zawa.  I  .saw  him  rush  over  tin*  wouiuK-d 
and  the  bl(K)(l-staine(l  battlefit-h!  toward 
me.  Mandages  were  fiving  from  his  hand 
his  eyes  were  wild.  Ili*  seemed  to  \> 
very  much  excited,  and  he  was  scandal 
i/ed  to  find  that  I  was  pt-rfectlv  innocmt 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  hit.  He  went  for 
my  wound  a.s  if  his  very  life  were  depend- 


ent  upon  it.  (Permit  me  to  indulge  in 
the  pleasure  of  saying  a  few  words  about 
this  good  friend  in  the  time  of  rather  sore 
need.  This  man  Fukazawa  had  served 
in  the  Nippon-China  war.  He  was  a  man 
of  considerable  experience.  He  was  very 
proud  of  a  medal  which  was  awarded  him 
for  many  excellent  things  he  had  done 
in  the  war  of  1894-5.  So  stead v  was  his 
nerve  that  the  surgeons  declared  that  he 
had  no  nervous  system  at  all). 

The  war  has  wrought  many  sing^dar 
changes  in  our  soldiers.  At  home,  in 
camp,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  all  of 
us  surgeons  to  find  a  soldier  here  and 
there  who  would  come  with  a  plausible 
story  of  some  complaint  from  which  he 
was  suffering.  He  would  ask  for  a  state- 
ment from  us  that  he  might  be  excused 
from  the  daily  exercise.  Many  a  time, 
just  upon  such  an  application,  and  on 
examination,  I  have  been  completely  and 
pleasantly  disappointed  to  find  not  the 
least  shadow  of  illness  about  the  men. 
Iht-y  fancy,  in  times  of  peace,  :■"  '  »  '\  the 
cleverness  of  their  wits  and  i  tion 

pretty  severely,  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  them  which  is  quite 
enough  to  excuse  them  from  the  rathrr 
trying  ordeal  of  going  through  the  v' 
e.Kercise  to  which  they  are  put.  Now 
upon  the  battlefield  the  C'^"*'i'v  '^  '^v 
fact.    (  Hir  men.  who  are  in  i 

to    the    Russian    bullet    and    to 

'  ,  they  wht)  lan^h  at  the   !  » 

and    luirb    \\ii.     »'•  nces.    a  .  . 

light  in  jokint^  fri\  .    atxMit  dcit! 

u  to  b*  !  of  one  thing:  they  are 

.maid  of  l»v  1  'of  being  i"     * 

all.       Ihey    ki  .-n    a    iiuii 

sick  he  i»  denied  the  1  •  ami  »!  ^ 

tinction  of  fighting  on  the  tirtC  Vine  ol 
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battle.  The  other  day  I  came  upon  a 
man  who  was  carrying  four  bullets  with- 
in him.  I  said  to  him,  seeing  his  clothes 
were  bloody,  "  What  is  the  matter?  Are 
you  not  wounded  ?  "  He  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile  and  said,  ''  Oh,  no,  not  at  all, 
sir;  I  am  perfectly  well."  I  saw  him 
limp.  I  laid  a  violent  hand  upon  him  and 
subjected  him  to  an  examination.  As  I 
have  said,  I  found  four  bullets  in  his 
body.  I  meet  with  just  such  a  case  a 
hundred  times  more  or  less  every  day. 
They  shun  the  surgeon  as  they  would  the 
very  demon,  and  it  is  very  much  more 
difficult  to  discover  a  man  who  is  ill  than 
a  man  carrying  four  bullets.  Not  a  single 
soldier  has  come_to  us  and  complained  of 
his  illness.  Always  they  have  taken  care 
to  conceal  the  first  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  by  the  time  the  medical  men  are  able 
to  find  out  that  a  man  is  ill  he  finds  his 
patient  completely  beyond  the  assistance 
of  medical  science.  This  is  working 
hardship  upon  our  men  and  upon  our 
hospital  corps.  Men  who  could  have 
been  cured  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
illness  are  dying  from  this  peculiar  atti- 
tude of  the  Nippon  soldier. 

To  see  him  in  his  endeavor  to  remain 


on  the  fighting  line,  and  it  matters  little 
whether  he  is  mortally  wounded  or  seri- 
ously  ill,  you  would  say  that  the  Nippon 
soldier  is  certainly  insane.  To  fight 
every  minute  of  the  day  and  night  seems 
to  be  the  one  thing  he  wants.  He  is  a 
casuist  of  the  purest  water.  He  troubles 
himself  very  little  as  to  the  methods,  so 
long  as  the  end  in  view  is  attained.  He 
taxes  his  wit  to  the  utmost.  He  seems 
to  put  in  all  his  lonely  hours  in  the  lull 
of  fighting  to  frame  many  plausible  yarns 
with  which  to  blind  the  searching  eyes 
of  his  superior  officers  and  surgeons  in 
their  attempt  to  discover  a  sign  of  illness 
or  of  wounds  that  he  might  be  carry- 
ing and  from  which  he  is  dying.  Many 
of  these  white  lies  bring  tears  to  most  of 
us.  Even  when  they  are  amusing  in  their 
lameness,  the  tales  they  tell  throw  more 
light  for  the  student  of  the  Nippon  sol- 
dier than  any  heavy  volume  of  official  re- 
ports. As  if  we  have  not  enough  to  do, 
therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our 
eyes  sharply  upon  every  private  so  that 
we  may  catch  him  in  his  unguarded 
moment  and  save  him  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  effect  of  the  first  wound  or  two 
on  our  soldier  is   rather  striking.     In- 


IfoHpltal  Corps  Along  the  Yalu.     From  a  sketch  made  on  the  field  by  a 
Japanese   artist,    and    published  In  the  dally  "  Kokurain,"  of  Tokyo 
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stead  of  stopping  him,  they  invariably 
help  to  fire  him  with  enthusiasm  and  to 
increase  his  energy.  I  have  no  psy- 
chological explanation  to  account  for  this 
singular  phenomena.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  simply  jot  down  my  observation 
that  almost  every  soldier  who  receives 
a  wound  seems  to  rush  forward  with 
double  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  toward 
the  hostile  positions.  "  It  is  quite 
natural,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  in  ex- 
planation of  this  thing.  "  In  front  of 
you  is  the  Russian.  He  punctures  you 
with  a  bullet.  It  is  very  far  from  human 
nature  if  you  suddenly  become  entirely 
indifferent  to  your  Russian  friend.  The 
compliment  is  paid  you,  why  should  you 
not  have  a  certain  desire  to  return  it.  As 
the  Russian  friend  in  the  hostile  line  be- 
comes interesting,  you  want  to  get  closer 
to  him.     I  suppose  this  is  natural." 

Many  a  time  have  I  myself  heard  a 
soldier  rushing  forward  with  the  cry, 
''  Rosky,  you  brutes  !  Wait  a  minute  ! 
We  will  show  you  a  thing  or  two !  "  And 
invariably,  whenever  I  hear  this  cry,  I 
know  that  the  soldier  who  is  rushing 
past  me  is  wounded.  As  a  simple  state- 
ment of  fact  I  may  be  permitted  to  put 
down  here  that,  in  the  minds  of  our  sol- 
dier boys,  the  field  hospital  is  a  Hades, 
compared  to  which  the  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  fighting  with  the  Russian  is  a 
rather  entertaining  Paradise.  It  was 
yesterday  that  I  actually  stumbled  over 
a  soldier.  He  was  down  on  the  ground. 
So  severely  had  he  been  wounded  that 
he  could  not  continue  his  forward  march. 
I  said  to  him :  "  Here,  my  man,  you  are 
wounded.  Let  me  call  a  stretcher.  You 
have  no  time  to  lose  in  making  your  way 
to  the  hospital."  In  answer  he  turned 
his  face  to  me  and  laughed  out  loud,  and 
said :  *'  Why,  sir,  there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  august  presence  is  so  l)!ind  as  not 
to  see  that  I  am  resting  a  bit?  I  had  to 
run  a  great  deal  and  I  am  somewhat 
tired;  that  is  all.  Wait  a  luimite,  then 
you  will  see  how  I  will  get  at  those  Rus- 
sians, and  you  will  b<*  tfioroughly  satis- 
fied that  I  am  as  healthy  as  the  next 
man."  Do  you  know  that  the  men  of 
the  hospital  and  myself  had  actually  to 
use  physical  force  to  get  this  fellow  upon 
the  stretcher  and  carry  liini  tn  the  rear? 

Our  liorsrriien  are  in  love  with  their 


mounts,  and  their  love  for  their  horses 
gives  a  delicate  touch  of  romance  which 
is  always  charming  beyond  words  and 
sometimes  quite  heartrending.  Our  sol- 
diers, who  have  such  a  convenient  knack 
of  forgetting  their  own  comfort  so  com- 
pletely always  remember  the  hardships 
through  which  their  horses  are  passing 
in  this  present  campaign.  Can  a  man 
love  his  horse  better  than  his  own  life? 
In  your  gross  ignorance  I  see  you  are 
smiling  at  the  very  question.  The  be- 
havior of  the  tired  soldier  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  tedious  march,  as  he  leads  his 
horse  to  a  stream  through  the  dusk  of 
the  falling  day,  is  an  eloquent  comment 
on  this  question.  About  a  week  ago  I 
came  upon  a  company  of  men  who  were 
engaged  in  transporting  supplies  for  the 
army.  They  had  marched  quite  a  dis- 
tance over  a  roadless  country.  The 
march  was  beastly,  the  weather  was  vile 
and  the  roadless  country  was  the  worst 
of  all.  The  horses  were  tired.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  men  were  quite  as  tired  as 
the  horses.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  a 
halt  I  saw  a  number  of  these  fellows 
rush  with  their  own  canteens  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  little  stream  of  water. 

"  Why  don't  you  lead  your  horses  to 
the  stream?"  I  asked  one  of  the  horse- 
men, who  was  about  to  start  with  his 
canteen.  He  turned  his  face  to  me;  the 
expression  upon  his  face  seemed  to  say, 
"Is  it  possible  that  there  lives  a  man 
who  is  so  dull-eyed  as  to  fail  to  see  the 
tired  condition  of  the  horses,  and  whose 
heart  is  so  stony  as  to  have  no  mercy 
for  them  ?  "  What  he  said  was  simply 
this:  **  Why?  Why.  dear  sir.  these  horses 
have  made  many  miles  over  the  country 
where  they  are  Ux)  bartxirous  to  have 
roads  They  are  tired,  ami  we  are  run- 
ning to  fetch  some  water  for  them."  And 
they  dill  run,  these  men,  like  mad.  fetch- 
ing water,  fodder  and  what  little  green 
vegetation  there  could  be  found.  Set?injj 
them  handling  their  horses,  str  V 
them  arul  talking  to  tlieni,  you  \^ 
have  supposed  that  they  were  nursing; 
so  many  sick  babies  of  their  own  instead 
nf  dray  horses. 

And   the.se   men,  after   fetching   ftxxl 
and  drink  for  the  horses,  after  rt- 

ing  them  with  all  J.  '  *  xrrsscs,  t)oth 
of   worth  and   ten  .c%  of  handt, 

these  tire<l  men  turnril  in  an\l  took  to 
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Caring  for  the  Wounded  In  the  Field  Hospital.    From  a  sketch  made  •&  the   field  by   a   Japanese   artist, 

and  published  in  the  daily  "  Kokumin,"  of  Tokyo 


cooking  beans  in  iron  pots.  Ask  them 
why  it  is  when  they  are  so  thoroughly 
tired,  while  their  stomachs  are  empty 
and  their  legs  are  aching  under  them, 
they  should  take  the  trouble  of  cooking 
dry  beans  which  are  not  meant 
for  their  mouths.  In  explaining  this 
matter  to  a  friend  of  mine  I  heard 
one  of  these  transport  men  say: 
"  You  see,  sir,  green  feed,  I  mean 
too  much  of  it,  is  not  always  good  for  the 
horses.  Sometimes  green  feed  and  a 
strange  climate  make  a  rather  rocky 
combination  for  the  poor  horse,  and  then 
you  know  these  Chinese  beans  are  not 
the  softest  things  that  you  could  bite,  and 
heaven  knows  these  horses  of  ours  have 
enough  trouble  without  swallowing  these 
beans  green  and  uncooked.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  cook  them  and  make  them 
soft  and  healthier  for  our  horses." 

When  they  have  given  the  horses  all 
the  attention  they  can  think  of,  natural- 
ly they  finrl  themselves  entirely  too 
fatigued  to  look  after  their  own  comfort. 
No    sooner    are    they    done    with    their 


duties  toward  their  horses  than  you  find 
these  good  horsemen  of  ours  rolling  them- 
selves up  in  a  blanket  and  throwing 
themselves  as  if  they  were  so  many  sacks 
of  potatoes  down  anywhere  at  the  feet 
of  their  horses,  and  pull  for  all  they  are 
worth  for  the  land  of  sleep.  It  is  rather 
noisy,  this  land  of  their  sleep,  so  com- 
pletely innocent  and  exhausted  are 
these  horsemen.  Now,  these  are  the 
scenes  that  you  see  every  day.  They 
are  touching  enough  in  themselves,  but 
something  desperate  would  happen  when 
a  horse  became  ill.  I  came  upon  a  sol- 
dier the  other  day.  He  was  forlorn  and 
downcast.  The  sudden  announcement  of 
his  mother's  death  could  hardly  make  a 
man  so  broken-hearted.  He  was  trudg- 
ing along  a  dusty  highway  and  crying 
like  a  child.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  asked  him,  "  What  is  the 
matter?  Are  you  wounded?"  Startled 
at  first  by  the  touch  of  my  hand  upon 
his  shoulder,  but  in  a  second  recogniz- 
ing that  I  was  nothing  more  than  a  sur- 
geon, he  shook  his  head,  without  saying 
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The  Genius  or  the  Red  Cross  Weeping  Ovtr  the  Heroic  Dead.     By  the  Japanese  artist  Kodo 


a  word.  Then  he  went  on  crying  as  bit- 
terly as  ever.  Naturally,  I  questioned 
him  as  to  the  reason  for  his  grief.  All 
the  answer  I  received  was  a  series  of 
sobs,  which  were  more  heartrending  than 
the  ones  that  had  shaken  his  body,  and. 
always  weeping,  he  struggled  on.  I 
could  not  understand  the  reason  why. 
He  aroused  my  curiosity.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  find  out  what  the  matter  was 
with  this  soldier.  1  believe  I  tried  upon 
him  all  the  difficult,  varied  and  delicate 
diplomacy,  threatened  him.  comforted 
him  and  coaxed  him  to  tell  me  something 
of  his  trouble.  At  last  he  tried  to  say 
something,  but  could  hardly  say  one 
word.  His  sobs  broke  even  one  word 
to  so  many  pieces  that  1  was  obliged  to 
sharj)cn  my  wit  and  st-nses  pretty  keenly 
in  order  to  catch  the  meaning  of  what 
he  was  trying  to  say.  I  fancied  that  he 
.said  .something  about  bis  horse.  "  What 
about  the  horse?"  I  asked  lie  was 
overwhelmed  once  mon-  with  hi*,  grief, 
with  his  tear.H  an  I  with  bis  henrtrentling 


sobs.  It  was  very  pitiful,  and  the  sight 
of  him  touched  my  heart  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I  was  voiceless  for  many  a 
minute.  As  soon  as  I  regained  my 
breath,  with  a  hard-heartedness  that 
passes  all  understanding  I  persisted  in 
saying:  *'  What  did  you  say  was  the  mat- 
ter with  your  horse?" 

"  l)-d-d-dead !  "  he  at  last  managed  to 
blurt  out,  and  once  again  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  storm  of  tears  and 
sobs  that  seemeil  to  rend  him  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  I  do  not  know  why 
I  did  not  laugh  outright.  Perhaps  his 
grief  was  tog  overwhelming,  and  there 
is   that   ilignity   that      'v  i    »    - -,    . 

the   expression   of    ^ 
tioii 

I  have  seen  many  a  soMui  t>uiMng  a 
tunulreil  of  his  ilead  comrailcs  alter  a 
fight.  I  have  never  seen  such  an  ovrr- 
wheiming  expression  of  f^rtef  as  was 
shown  )  •'  •  '  '  ■  "  A  u»'  ^  hail  lost 
his  lnM  M>rtc<!. 

The  sanitary  regnlatiims  of  the  an    ^ 
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are  rather  strict.  Every  morning  the  sol-  from  drinking  the  water  from  the  creeks 
diers  are  required  to  boil  water,  put  it  and  rivers  on  their  way.  The  authorities 
up  in  their  canteens,  and  carry  it  along,  are  thinking  of  devising  some  means  of 
but  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  enough  affording  them  sufficiently  large  can- 
boiled  water  in  the  morning  to  last  all  teens  to  give  them  enough  water  for  the 
day,  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  things  that  are  day. 
done,    it    is    impossible    to    keep    them  Manturia 
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The   Unsailed   Frigate 

BY  THEODORE  ROBERTS 


There's  a  frigate  ribbed  with  granite, 
Decked  with  rock,  and  granite  keeled, 

By  a  dull  world  long  forgotten, 
In  the  Navy  List   revealed ; 

That  has  never  set  a  stuns'il, 
Never  known  a  course  to  sail ; 

That  has  never  wet  a  scupper, 
Under  tops'ils,  in  a  gale. 

Long  ago  she  won  to  glory! 

Still  she  fronts  the  surf  and  spray, 
Tho  her  guns  are  rusted  now 

And  her  captain  laid  away. 

Long  ago  she  did  her  duty! 

Faced  the  Frenchmen,  shock  on  sho'ck. 
Sailed  to  glory  without  moving — 

Six-gun  frigate  "  Diamond  Rock." 

In  the  days  when  France  and   England 
Fed  their  hate  with  blood  and  v/reck 

From  Barbados,  set  in  coral, 
To  the  ramparts  of  Quebec, 

There  was  trouble  in  the  islands — 
Smoke  to  windward — smoke  a-lee — 

And  old  Rodney  chasing  Frenchmen 
Up  and  down  the  Carib  Sea. 

Sometimes,  tho,  the  quarry  hunted  I 

Valor  was  with  either  side 
And  the  odds  were  often  turning 

With  the  turning  of  the  tide. 

Round   St.   Lucia,   one   December, 
There  was  fighting  to  be  done; 

And  the  French  had  four  stout  frigates, 
And  the  English  only  one. 

Said  the  English  captain  then. 
Spying   flown   the  rocking  blue, 

"  Four  to  one — 'tis  one  too  many ! 
What  the  devil   will  I  do?" 


Answered  him  a  gay  lieutenant, 
Long  of  limb  and  red  of  face : 

"  Let  me  off  on  Diamond  Rock 
And  I'll  try  to  hold  the  place." 

So  they  landed  him  next  morning — 
(Stores  and  guns  and  a  cutter's  crew)  — 

Squared  their  yards  and  sailed  away 
To  find  another  prize  or  two. 

Well,  the  young  lieutenant  held  it ! 

Fought  his  rock,  and  ruled  those  seas. 
Never  sailed  a  knot  to  carry 

Word  of  his  great  victories. 

Set  his  watches ;   flew  his  ensign 
(Thniner  grew  his  boyish  face)  ; 

Nursed  the  wounded ;  whipped  the  skulkers , 
Worked  his  guns — and  held  the  place. 

Two  long  years,  through  sun  and  tempest, 
Heat,  fatigue,  and  battle-shock. 

E'er  the  fifteenth  boarding  party 
Climbed  the  sides  of  Diamond  Rock. 

Two  long  years !     And  then  they  took  him ! 

Smiling,  he  went  down  the  side. 
Thinking  of  the  ten  tall   frigates 

He  had  sent  to  feed  the  tide. 
There's  a  warsWp  ribbed  with  granite. 

Long  ago  she  won  to  fame 
High  among  the  ships  of  England — 

"H.  M.  S."  before  her  name. 

Now  the  cruisers,  steaming  southward, 
Sight  her  hull,  and  shift,  and  run 

Close  along  the  granite  bulwarks, 
High  and  sombre  in  the  sun  ; 

And  the  great  guns  do  her  honor — 

Roll  their  smoke  and  spit  their  fliame. 
♦  ♦*♦♦* 

In  the  Navy  List  you'll  find  her, 
"II.  M.  S."  before  her  name. 

'  Em(Ert(jn,"  Matiishhua,  Hariiauos,  H.  W.  I. 
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New  York's  New  Underground  World 


LBY  JOHN  T.  HETRICK 


[Next  week  Thursday  the  New   York  Subway — the  greatest   underground  railway 
1    1  lie  world — will  be  opened.     We  are  therefore  glad  to  give  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Mr,  Hetrick,  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. — Editor.] 


WHEN  a  taxpayer  of  a  municipality 
in    this    country    reads    in    his 
morning  newspaper  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  let  for  a  public  improve- 
ment   costing    one  million  or  more,  he 
naturally  says : 

"  More  '  graft '  for  the  politicians." 
So  inbred  has  become  this  idea  of 
"  Commercialism  in  Politics  "  and  public 
life  that  every  office-holder,  be  he  honest 
or  dishonest,  is  certain  that  his  public  acts 
are  being  watched  by  the  two  "  R's  " — 
reporters  and  reformers.  When  a  con- 
tract involving  the  expenditure  of  thirty- 
five  milions  of  public  money  has  been  car- 


ried out  to  the  letter  and  practically  on 
time,  the  wonderment  of  the  public  is  so 
great  as  to  excite  general  curiosity. 
These  questions  are  naturally  asked : 

How  was  the  Subway  in  New  York 
built  without  scandal  being  attached  to 
any  official,  high  or  low? 

What  system  prevented  the  politicians 
from  getting  their  *'  graft  "  out  of  the 
contract  ? 

What  safeguards  were  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  minor  officials  from  being  dis- 
honest ? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is 
that  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
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Subway  Station  at  Twenty-third  Street.     Copyright,  1904,  Pierre  P.  Pullis 


Subway  was  a  business  proposition  car- 
ried to  a  successful  fruition  by  business 
men  whose  reputations  were  at  stake  and 
who  would  never  allow  the  taint  of  dis- 
honesty to  enter  any  work  in  which  they 
were  interested.  While  the  Subway  is 
public  property,  the  responsibility  for  all 
expenditures  was  in  a  large  measure 
lodged  in  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  the  lessees  of  the  system  for 
a  term  of  fifty  years. 

The  city's  interests  were  looked  after 
by  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission  and 
Chief  Engineer  William  Barclay  Par- 
sons, who  designed  the  Subway.  The  in- 
terests of  the  lessees  were  looked  after 
by  August  Belmont,  President  of  the  In- 
terborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and 
Contractor  John  B.  McDonald,  the  suc- 
cessful bidder  for  the  tunnel  contract. 
The  final  check  on  all  expenditures  was 
the  Finance  Department  of  the  city, 
headed  in  turn  by  Comptrollers  Bird  S. 
Color  and  Edward  M.  Tirout. 

"  In  after  years  every  man  connected 
with  the  construction  of  the  New  York 
Subway  will  bo  proud  to  say  that  he  was 


on  this  work,"  said  Chief"  Engineer  Par- 
sons to  a  friend  recently.  "  There  have 
been  no  scandals  of  any  kind,  and  no  one 
has  ever  dared  to  insinuate  that  any  offi- 
cial, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has 
done  other  than  hard,  faithful  and  honest 
work  on  this  vast  contract." 

Now  that  the  Subway  is  about  to  be 
opened  it  is  proper  that  a  few  facts  of  the 
*'  dark  period  "  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Rapid  Transit  system  should  be 
told.  When,  after  years  of  agitation  and 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
to  get  capitalists  interested  in  the  project, 
the  contract  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  ^Subway  was  awarded  to 
Jolm  B.  McDonald  at  his  bid  of  $35,000,- 
000  for  construction,  financiers  inter- 
ested in  the  great  railroad  systems  re- 
fused to  undertake  the  project  of  tunnel- 
ing through  rock-ribbed  New  York  in 
close  proximity  to  the  foundation  walls 
of  skyscrapers  down-town.  Capital  was 
afraid.  Contractor  McDonald,  who  had 
deposited  with  the  city  a  forfeit  of  $100,- 
000,  could  not  at  first  get  the  1)acking  to 
carry  through  the  plan,  and  he  faced  a 
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loss  of  money  and  prestige.  In  this 
emergency  an  appeal  was  made  to 
August  Belmont,  head  of  the  banking 
firm  of  August  Belmont  &  Company,  to 
take  up  the  work.  The  then  masters  of 
the  transit  situation  in  New  York,  led  by 
the  late  William  C.  Whitney,  dedined  to 
undertake  the  contract  except  on  the  basis 
of  a  franchise  in  perpetuity.  Public  dis- 
approval prevented  such  a  contract  from 
being  made.  It  seemed  as  if  New  York  was 
doomed  to  another  disappointm.ent  and 
that  the  old  slogan,  ''  Battery  to  Harlem 
in  Fifteen  Minutes,"  would  be  shouted 
for  many  years  to  come  without  a  spade- 
ful of  earth  being  turned.  In  this  crisis 
August  Belmont  saw  the  possibilities  of 
the  situation.  He  gave  his  personal 
pledge  and  that  of  his  banking  firm  to 
carry  out  the  Rapid  Transit  project.  It 
took  the  financier  but  a  few  days  to  see 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sign  the 
contract  with  the  city  under  the  restric- 
tions imposed.  The  bond  demanded 
would  place  the  builders  of  the  road  abso- 


lutely in  control  of  the  guaranty  and 
surety  companies,  who  were  then  asking 
exorbitant  rates  for  the  risk  involved. 
With  characteristic  energy  Mr.  Belmont 
set  to  work  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  He 
showed  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
that  an  excessive  bond  was  useless,  as 
millions  of  dollars  would  have  to  be  spent 
by  the  company  undertaking  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road.  Mr.  Belmont  placed 
several  millions  of  his  own  money  and 
securities  in  the  city  treasury  and  formed 
the  Rapid  Transit  Subway  Construction 
Company.  In  a  short  time  men  who  had 
refused  to  bid  for  the  contract  were 
anxious  to  invest  their  millions  in  the 
enterprise  with  August  Belmont  at  the 
head.  The  details  were  concluded,  and 
on  March  24,  1900,  the  work  of  construc- 
tion began. 

W^hat  might  be  called  the  ''  Subway 
Age  "  of  New  York  will  be  inaugurated 
on  October  27,  1904,  when  the  thirty-five 
mile  system,  costing  more  than  seventy- 
five  million  dollars  for  construction  and 
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equipment,  will  be  open  for  public  travel. 
The  rock  blasting,  sand  digging  and  con- 
struction work  has  taken  three  years  and 
seven  months,  including  delays  caused 
by  strikes  and  labor  troubles  of  nearly  a 
year. 

The  favored  few  who  have  investigated 
the  new  transit  system  are  enthusiastic. 
Engineers  and  tunnel  builders  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris  have  declared  the  New 
York  Subway  to  be  the  finest  and  largest 


until  the  life  of  the  Metropolis  will  cen- 
ter around  the  express  and  local  stations 
of  the  road.  To  show  that  this  statement 
is  true  let  the  reader  take  an  imaginary 
''  Seeing  New  York  "  trip,  not  on  the 
surface  in  a  big  double-decked  auto- 
mobile, but  on  one  of  the  Subway  cars. 
Starting  from  the  Battery,  where  the  dip 
is  made  under  the  East  River  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  traveling  north,  the  car  will  pass 
near  the  foundations  of  the  great  sky- 


Rock  Work,  Entranco  to  East  Ilivor  Tunnel  at  the  Battery 


in  the  world.  The  St.  Gothard  and  Mt. 
Cenis  tunnels  are  small  as  compared  with 
the  New  York  Subway,  while  the  London 
and  Paris  underground  roads  are  behind 
the  times  when  compared  with  the  "  near- 
the-surfacc  "  system  of  this  city. 

To  those  connected  with  this  work  it 
is  plain  that  so  many  new  features  will 
be  introduced  into  New  York's  life  by  the 
new  Subway  as  to  warrant  the  assertion 
that  a  "  New  Worhl  "  has  been  created 
by  engineering  .skill.  At  first  designed  as 
a  north  and  south  boiuid  transit  system, 
the  plans  have  been  gradually  broadened 


scrapers.  When  near  Trinity  Church  the 
side  of  the  car  will  be  within  ten  feet  of 
the  foundations  of  thib  historic  edifice. 
Then  comes  the  new  $5,000,000  Trinity 
Building,  in  course  of  construction.  The 
tenants  of  this  building  will  not  come  to 
the  surface  of  the  street  to  go  to  and  from 
business,  but  will  walk  througii  a  large 
underground  arcade  lined  with  stores  and 
kifjsks.  Here  a  man  can  buy  his  evening 
newspapers,  tickets  to  theaters,  flowers 
and  candy  for  home  or  girl,  and  hundreds 
of  other  necessities  or  luxuries.  Respon- 
sibility for  this  class  of  shopj)ing  has  been 


Broadway  and   120th  Street 


gradually  shifted  on  the  busy  New  York- 
er until  there  is  danger  of  the  "  male 
shoppers  "  repeating  daily  in  the  under- 
ground stations  the  rush  for  bargains 
which  result  in  crushed  millinery  and 
trampled  dresses  in  department  stores 
when  "  gentle  woman  "  emulates  the 
rush-line  of  a  football  game  to  save  two 
cents.  The  builders  expect  that  many 
new  business  enterprises  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  enormous  traffic  through  the 
Subway  to  make  of  this  station  in  the 
Trinity  Building  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant centers  of  activity  in  the  dnwn  town 
district. 

A  few  blocks  further  up  town  ami  City 
I  lallis  reached.  Mere  on  the  surface  every 
evening  there  are  thousands  of  people 
jammed  together,  crowding  the  cars  to 
r.rooklyn  and  other  lines  of  travel. 
When  the  large  station  of  the  Subway  is 
opened  express  trains  of  seven  cars  and 
local  trains  of  six  cars  will  carry  thou- 
sands north  to  honu's  in  Maidiattan  and 
the  Hronx.  The  tides  of  travel  will  be 
divided,  and  it  is  exf)erted  that  thr  open 
ing  of  the  Snbwav  will  mark  the  en<|  of 


the   disgraceful    scenes    which   are    now 
nightly  enacted  at  the  Bridge  entrance. 

The  next  center  of  business  activity 
reached  on  the  trip  up-town  which  will 
be  effected  by  the  Subway  is  at  Astor 
Place,  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets.  Here  a 
new  skyscraper  department  store  has 
been  built,  with  a  large  arcade  entrance 
fjom  the  underground  road  direct  to  the 
building.      SI  -    from    the    Bronx, 

Biooklyn  and ittan  will  journey  to 

tiiis  place,  make  all  their  purchases  and 
retiirn  to  their  homes  without  seeing  how 
down-town  New  York  looks,  unless  the\ 
desire   to   walk   the  streets.      When   the 
Pennsylvania  tunnel  is  completed  it  will 
[k'  j^        '  ■     for  a  ! 
any -......;  I  of  the  .....  ....... 

South,    go    through    un  .ind    New 

York     to    theaters,    apartiiirnt    houses. 

stores     and     i\o     all     his     » 

pleasure  seeking  without  vu 

city  above  ground.    When  the  connection 

is  made  at  the  '  '  ' 
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tral  Depot  arcades  have  been  built  at  sev- 
eral stations  which  allow  passengers  to 
enter  hotels,  rathskellers  and  business 
buildings  without  coming  to  the  street. 
At  Broadway  and  Forty-second  Street 
the  tunnel  runs  through  the  sub-cellar  of 
a  building  now  being  constructed  for  a 
newspaper.  A  magnificent  arcade  is  be- 
in^''  built  in  this  station  and  it  has  been 
designed  with  the  idea  of  making  this 
point  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  un- 
derground system.  Towering  above  the 
Subway  kiosks,  which  are  on  the  street 
surface  of  Times  Square,  will  be  the 
highest  office  structure  in  New  York. 

It  has  required  an  army  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  men  to  construct  the  Subway. 
A  few  figures^will  show  the  vast  amount 
of  work  done.  It  was  necessary  to  exca- 
vate about  3,2i2,cxx)  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
terial, of  which  1,900,000  cubic  yards  was 
earth,  and  1,312,000  cubic  yards  of  rock 
had  to  be  blasted  in  open  cut  and  in  the 
tunnels  from  Thirty-fourth  Street  along 
Park  Avenue  and  also  the  Fort  George 
tunnel.       The   cost   of   excavating    was 


about  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Subway.  In  construction  work  65,000 
tons  of  steel  were  used  and  8,000  tons  of 
cast  iron.  There  was  laid  551,000  yards 
of  concrete  and  910,000  yards  of  water- 
proofing. The  total  length  of  track  laid 
is  305,000  feet,  of  which  245,000  feet  is 
underground  and  60,000  feet  is  on  ele- 
vated structures  in  the  upper  sections  of 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

In  designing  the  Subway  it  was 
planned  to  keep  the  stations  of  the  road 
as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  The  old 
type  of  deep  tunnel  such  as  exists  in  Lon- 
don was  discarded  because  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  travel  which  the  people  of 
the  English  metropolis  have  experienced. 
Throughout  most  of  its  length  the  New 
York  Subway  is  only  four  or  five  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  street,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  walk  downstairs  to  the  plat- 
forms is  not  tedious  or  tiring.  Light  and 
air  are  admitted  to  many  of  the  stations 
by  means  of  glass,  cement  and  iron  vault- 
lights,  and  so  well  has  the  work  of  water- 
proofing been  done  throughout  the  Sub- 
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Looking  Out  from  the  Subway  Tunnel.  157th  Street  and  Broadway 


way  that  it  is  dry  and  has  none  of  the 
disagreeable  dampness  which  has  caused 
criticism  of  foreign  tunnels. 

From  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  Thirty- 
third  Street  the  Subway  consists  of  a 
single  tunnel  having  four  tracks,  two  for 
local  and  two  for  express  trains.  The 
tunnel  is  so  planned  that  only  express 
trains  will  run  on  express  tracks  and  only 
local  trains  on  local  tracks.  From  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  to  Forty-second  Street  the 
road  is  divided  and  the  tunnels  pass  on 
either  side  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Street  Railroad  at  a  level  consider- 
ably lower.  Through  this  rock  section 
the  simplest  form  of  tunnel  was  used, con- 
sisting of  a  three-centered  concrete  arch 


supporting  the  roof  and  resting  on  con- 
crete sidewalls  founded  upon  the  concrete 
floor.  The  two  tunnels  at  Forty-second 
Street  and  the  Grand  Central  Depot 
curve  to  the  west  and  again  unite  in  a 
four-track  single  steel  tunnel.  At  Broad- 
way the  tunnel  again  curves  into  this 
main  thoroughfare  of  the  city  up  to  One 
Hundred  and  Fourth  Street,  where  it  di- 
vides into  an  East  Side  line  and  a  West 
Side  line. 

And,  best  of  all,  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  road  is  calculated  to  be  nearly  loo,- 
ooo  people  an  hour.  What  that  means 
to  the  daily  traveler  on  our  present 
crowded  elevated  and  surface  cars  only 
a  New  Yorker  can  understand. 

Nkw  Vork  Cn  V 
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The  West  Through   Eastern   Eyes 

BY  STEPHEN  M,  DALE 

[This  article  was  written  early  in  September.  Mr.  Dale  is  singularly  well  fitted 
to  pass  the  judgments  that  he  does,  and  was  singularly  fortunate,  as  well,  in  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  made  the  journey  he  describes.  Traveling  as  he  did  in  the 
guise  of  a  journalist,  on  a  pass  and  with  a  purpose,  bearing  letters,  as  he  also  did,  to 
many  people  of  many  sorts  and  conditions  and  in  many  lines  of  business  and  profession, 
he  had  entree  to  certain  fields  not  usually  visited,  and  was  equipped  with  means  to 
view  things  at  close  range.  Traveling,  as  he  also  did,  in  company  with  a  financier,  he 
had  opportunity  to  gain,  through  his  eyes,  unusual  insight  into  business  and  economic 
conditions. — Editop..  ] 

ONE  week  ago  I  returned  from  a  trip  car  window  as  it  flies  past  in  review  at 
to  the  Far  West.  In  just  two  perhaps  thirty  miles  an  hour,  twenty-four 
months^I  had  traveled  over  six  hours  a  day,  for  five  full  days,  that  one 
thousand  miles  of  country,  was  in  fifteen  can  ever  get  any  conception  of  the  enor- 
different  States,  on  ten  different  rail-  mity  of  that  country's  expanse ;  it  is  only 
roads,  -in  a  dozen  cities  of  first-class  im-  bv  the  first  method,  that  of  stopping  off 
portance  and  a  dozen  others  of  the  second  to  view  parts  in  detail,  that  he  can  ever 
class.  In  traveling  thus  in  such  short  gain  any  idea  of  the  abundance  of  its 
time  across  the  continent  and  back,  what  wealth,  the  variety  of  its  resources  and 
I  saw  was,  to  be  sure,  a  mere  glimpse,  the  versatility  of  its  people, 
and  observations  made  therefrom  can  be  Traveling  thus  over  this  route  and  in 
at  best  but  superficial.  And  yet,  just  as  this  manner,  we  traversed  in  consequence 
this  method  has  its  disadvantages,  so  it  some  very  varied  regions  and  encoun- 
has  also  its  advantages;  just  in  propor-  tered  many  types  of  people  in  as  many 
tion  as  the  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  places.  We  passed  through  the  vineyards 
game,  and  just  in  proportion  as  things  of  Northern  New  York,  looked  out  upon 
that  are  novel  strike  most  him  who  sees  the  country  about  the  Great  Lakes,  visited 
them  for  the  first  time,  so  my  very  ver-  the  pork  packing  establishments  of  Chi- 
dancy  and  the  haste  with  which  I  viewed  cago,  the  great  flouring  mills  of  St.  Paul 
these  scenes  may  give  some  value  to  de-  and  Minneapolis,  the  world-famed  mines 
ductions  I  have  drawn.  I  stayed  in  no  and  smelters  of  Montana,  the  irrigation 
one  place  long  enough  for  the  novelty  to  canals  of  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  and 
wear  off,  and  thereby  escaped  the  danger  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colorado; 
of  having  striking  things  come  to  appear  crossed  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
commonplace,  as  they  did,  for  example.  Rocky  Mountains  and  traversed  the  Corn 
to  the  veteran  soldier  who,  after  the  bat-  Belt  and  Wheat  Belt.  We  visited  all  the 
tie,  sat  down  to  write  home  and  could  important  cities  in  a  dozen  States,  went 
think  of  nothing  to  say.  into  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Northwest, 
Both  our  route  and  the  stages  into  out  with  the  salmon  fishing  fleet  at  the 
which  we  broke  it  we  planned  with  a  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  through 
purpose.  Going  out,  that  route  lay  over  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Yosemite 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Lake  Shore,  Valley.  We  held  interviews  with  doc- 
the  St.  Paul  and  Northern  Pacific  rail-  tors,  lawyers,  clergymen,  school  teachers 
roads  to  the  coast;  back  it  was  over  the  and  public  men  of  every  grade,  from 
Southern,  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific,  editors  of  newspapers  and  political  cele- 
the  Big  Four  and  Pennsylvania  lines  to  brants  to  street  fakirs.  While,  best  of  all. 
New  York.  We  went  by  short  stages,  from  the  point  of  view  of  estimating 
stopping  at  many  points  ;  we  returned  by  character  and  seeing  extraordinary 
one  long  five;  days'  journey,  crossing  thus  "  types,"  we  mingled  with  the  men  who 
the  entire  width  of  the  continent  in  one  w(;re  our  fellow-travelers,  from  cow- 
continuous  trip.  It  is  only  by  this  second  punchers,  Indians  and  Chinamen  in  day 
method,  that  of  riding  thus  and  looking  coaches  to  railroad  officials  and  land 
out  upon  his  country  as  a  whole  from  a  magnates   in   the   smoking  compartm.ent 
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of  our  Pullman.  The  variety  of  scenery 
through  which  we  passed  was  thus  paral- 
leled by  the  variety  of  men  we  met  and 
of  occupations  in  which  we  found  them 
engaged. 

Out  of  it  all  the  one  conviction  that 
comes  over  me  most  strongly  when  I 
come  back  to  New  York,  and  the  one 
impression  that  I  find  most  deeply  made, 
is  that  the  East,  speaking  generally, 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  the  West. 
To  the  average  Far  Easterner  the  Far 
West  is  still  a  terra  incognita.  And  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  New  York.  I  had 
always  known  that  New  York  was  pro- 
vincial ;  I  had  never  realized  before  how 
much  so  it  could  be.  It  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd how  little  those  who  think  they 
know  their  country  best  know  about  this 
which  is  that  country's  greater  half.  As 
an  Englishman  knows  his  Paris,  so  a 
New  Yorker  knows  his  London ;  but  he 
does  not  know  his  West. 

And  by  this  West  I  mean  the  Far 
West,  or,  better  still,  as  it  can  be  more 
aptly  called,  the  "  Big  West."  To  localize 
this  district  I  mean  that  which  is  west 
of  Chicago,  for  what  Buffalo  used  to  be 
in  the  days  of  the  "  put  me  off  "  story 
Chicago  is  to-day.  It  is  the  point  toward 
which  every  line  of  pilgrimage  from 
either  side  converges ;  it  is  the  point  from 
which  everything  is  either  east  or  west. 
It  is  not  until  one  has  changed  cars  there 
and  has  boarded  one  of  the  trunk  line 
trains  and  started  on  again,  this  time  to 
follow  for  whole  days  at  a  time  the  course 
of  the  setting  sun,  that  he  begins  to 
breathe  that  different  life,  the  very  flavor 
of  which  in  his  nostrils  is  unmistakable. 

Nor  am  I  concerned  with  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  by  no  meins  interesting ;  its 
topography  is  level,  flat  and  dismal,  and 
its  people  are  as  correspondingly  com- 
monplace. It  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  It  looks  both  ways  for  light.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  how  the  people  there 
talk  with  corresj)nnding  phrases  about 
going  "  down  east  to  New  York,"  or 
going  "  down  west  to  San  Francisco." 
And  the  reason  for  this  become:*  perfect- 
ly plain  to  one  who  travrrses  the  conti- 
nent in  one  contiruions  ride.  On  such  a 
ride  there  is  easily  noticeable  the  way  in 
which  lift"  and  artivitv  begin  to  slow  tif> 
as  he  advances  from  either  coast  towar*! 
the  center  and  lher>   brgin  aj^ain  to  in- 


crease with  accelerating  rate  toward  the 
other.  My  special  point  is  that,  after  he 
has  passed  this  dead  center,  moving  to- 
ward the  West,  he  begins  to  feel  his 
pulses  quicken  so  in  keeping  with  the 
life  about  him  that  by  the  time  he  has 
reached  the  Western  coast  he  finds  every- 
thing proceeding  with  the  vim  and  rush 
and  vigor  of  the  Fasten  port  he  left  be- 
hind. 

To  be  sure,  in  speaking  of  the  Far 
West  in  contrast  with  the  Far  East  one 
may  not  use  merely  laudatory  phrases ; 
in  any  such  study  there  are  things  both 
pro  and  con.  There  are  many  things  the 
actual  sight  of  which  is  sadly  disillusion- 
izing. Especially  is  this  true  of  places. 
Just  as  people  are  disappointed  when 
abroad  on  coming  into  sight  of  places  of 
which  they  have  all  their  lives  seen  pho- 
tographs, which  photographs  gave  to  the 
things  a  reputation  and  a  charm  the 
things  themselves  could  never  justify  and 
which  charm  consequently  is  not  realized 
upon  approach,  so  of  the  West ;  its  moun- 
tains are,  after  all,  only  hills;  and  its 
rivers  only  streams  of  water — larger,  to 
be  sure,  but  just  as  muddy  as  those  any- 
where else.  A  prairie,  too,  is  but  a  level 
field  and  a  ranch  nothing  but  a  farm — 
large  also,  to  be  sure,  but  then  farming 
can  be  only  farming,  altho  called  by  any 
other  name.  All  these  are  "  cons,"  how- 
ever ;  it  was  of  the  **  pros  "  that  I  set  out 
in  an  attempt  to  write. 

Mechanical  Features  and  Institutions. 
— In  such  an  attempt  there  come  first  in 
any  such  a  series  of  contrasts  those  of 
mere  mechanical  equipment ;  and  of  these, 
first  of  all,  because  simplest  of  all  and 
most  noticeable  of  all,  are  the  *  ''■  !s 
of  the  West.  Both  in  their  app..,:..  v-e 
and  their  operation  the  Western  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  Eastern  railroads. 

As  every  one  knows,   vet    p*'^ ' 

every  one,  they  are  all  single  : 
I  Fow  nearly  universal  is  this  characteris* 
tic  is  shown  by  the   f         *    t  one  road 
advertises  as  its  claim  t.   ^ ..:.  .nai^'*  **  "^ht 
only  double  track  r<\id  between  •  .;i^ 

and  the   ' '  i-r."     Hevond   the 

Missouri    li;  ^  -  -i    i^ 

construction  \  t 

was  that  of  railroads  tn  the  Fast. 
hinidreds   of   miles   the   conntr\  v 

r.  .till, I   so  level    tha^    ""^    •   •'•!  o\    ....   .»r 
in  neetletl ;   i  !v   the   taii( 
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of  building  such  a  road  consisted  merely  their  street  car  lines.  Rates  for  use  of  all 
in  surveying  the  route,  running  a  ditch  these  things  are  lower  and  accommoda- 
on  either  side  to  drain  the  roadbed  and  tions  better,  the  climax  of  all  street  rail- 
ballasting  up  a  row  of  ties  to  hold  a  pair  way  systems,  for  example,  beine:  reached 
of  rails.  The  building  of  many  of  them  in  that  system — the  Twin  City  Rapid 
was  done  in  many  cases  too  soon,  per-  Transit — which  connects  St.  Paul  and 
haps ;  there  were  probably  too  many  com-  Minneapolis  and  which  is  conceded  on  all 
peting  parallel  lines  built  in  that  singular-  hands  to  be  the  standard  system  of  the 
ly  unique  period  of  general  railway  con-,  world.  The  hotels,  stores,  theaters  and 
struction  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  public  buildings,  too,  are  finer  by  far 
they  have  "  arrived  "  at  last.  It  is  a  far  than  those  of  cities  of  corresponding  size 
cry  from  Jay  Gould's  "  two  streaks  of  in  the  East,  the  use  of  electricity  for  both 
rust  through  an  uninhabited  plain  "  to  the  light  and  power  having  become  general 
condition  of  that  same  one  of  these  great  there  earlier  than  here, 
trunk  lines  to-day.  All  of  which  is  due  no  doubt  to  several 

And  the  whole  idea  of  railroading,  the  very  simple  causes.  One  is  that  such 
very  raison  d'etre  of  railroads  in  the  systems  in  each  city  have  all  been  or- 
West,  is  wholly  different  from  that  in  the  ganized  at  one  time  by  one  corporation 
East.  The  two  methods  of  operation  are  and  under  one  management.  This  was 
different,  as  the  ends  to  be  gained  are  because  the  period  of  the  construc- 
different.  The  aim  of  these  transconti-  tion  of  these  things  fell  within  the  range 
nental  lines  is  almost  exactly  the  aim  of  of  that  modern  era  dominated  by  the 
the  transoceanic  steamship  lines.  Their  spirit  of  combination.  What  others  have 
object  is  to  connect  points  far  removed  had  to  bring  about  elsewhere  by  means 
from  one  another  and  separated  from  of  deals  and  consolidations  these  were 
each  other  by  land  which  is  itself  in  large  able  to  do  at  the  start;  nor  did  they  have 
part  worthless  and  in  large  part  conse-  to  wait  until  one  system  still  partly  effi- 
quently  uninhabited.  Out  of  this  fact  cient  was  wholly  worn  out  or  until  the 
there  grows  another,  as  a  corollary  would  period  of  its  franchise  had  wholly 
out  of  a  proposition  In  geometry,  viz. :  elapsed.  There  was  no  economic  waste 
that  of  railroads  in  the  West,  both  the  to  be  considered ;  they  could  build  on 
officials  and  employees  are  conspicuously  clear  ground  and  build  well  early.  Doing 
more  courteous  than  in  the  East.  This  all  this,  too,  so  long  after  their  Eastern 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  custom  of  the  neighbors  had  done  similar  things,  they 
country  ;  it  might  be  because  that  com-  could  profit  by  those  neighbors'  mistakes  ; 
petition  there  is  greater,  more  lines  con-  they  did  not  have  to  experiment ;  they 
necting  the  same  points  and  hence  more  simply  adopted  that  which  had  proven 
chance  for  travelers  to  choose ;  but  it  is  itself  to  be  of  value  elsewhere, 
more  probably  because  of  the  peculiarity  Next  after  this  pair  of  so-called  me- 
cited  above,  the  "  long  hauls."  Many  of  chanical  features  there  may  be  consid- 
the  roads  have  only  two  through  pas-  ered  a  pair  of  institutions.  He  was  right 
senger  trains  a  day,  but  these  two  trains  who  said  that  "  The  American  people 
are  longer,  the  cars  are  larger,  the  seats  are  the  most  widely  newspaper-read  and 
are  more  comfortable  than  on  Eastern  the  most  thoroughly  public-schooled  of 
roads,  and  in  every  way  local  traffic  is  sub-  any  people  in  the  world."  He  would  fur- 
ordinated  to  through  traffic.  The  same  ther  have  been  right  if  he  had  gone  far- 
train  conductor  is  with  a  party  all  day  ther  and  said  that  this  is  more  true  in  the 
and  the  same  Pullman  conductor  for  West  than  it  is  in  the  East.  Indeed,  one 
three  or  four  days,  so  that  their  relation  of  the  things  that  most  of  all  surprises 
to  the  passengers  becomes  almost  that  one  is  the  efficiency  of  its  working  in  the 
of  the  captain  of  an  ocean  steamer  to  Public  School  System  in  the  West  and 
those  in  his  charge.  tlie  dignified  place  that  institution  holds 

Secondly,  there  is  a  striking  contrast  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.     It  has  al- 

betwccn  the  cities  of  the  East  and  West  ways  been  and  still   is  in  cities    of    the 

— in  their  public  buildings,  their  j)nblic  second,  third  and   fourth  class  that  the 

works,  their  heating,  lighting  and  water  public  school  system    of    the  cc/untry  is 

supply  .systems,  and,  chiefcst  of  all,   in  seen  at  its  best.     The  teaching  force,  on 
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the  one  hand,  is  better,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  best  people,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  hearty.  The  teachers  are  better,  in 
part  because  they  are  better  paid  and  in 
part  because  that  there  the  "  teacher  "  has 
a  higher  social  status,  and  the  profession 
therefore  attracts  more  competent  and 
more  ambitious  men  and  women.  The 
schools  themselves  are  better,  both  ward 
and  high  schools,  because  that  in  these 
cities  they  are  practically  the  only  schools. 
The  best  people  of  the  city,  therefore, 
stand  back  of  them ;  their  interest  is  keen 
in  the  work  that  these  do  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  that  because  private  schools 
have  not  as  yet  divided  with  the  public 
schools  these  people's  interest. 

The  second  of  this  pair  of  "  institu- 
tions "  is  the  Press.  This  is  a  delicate 
point,  for  the  East  is  especially  proud  of 
it  daily  press.  The  unabridged,  unvar- 
nished truth,  however,  is  that  the  daily 
papers-  of  the  big  cities  of  the  West  and 
Far  West  are  ahead  of  those  in  the  East 
and  Far  East  in  that  their  interests  are 
more  general  and  in  that  they  have  a  bet- 
ter sense  of  perspective.  Contrast  the 
front  pages  of  the  New  York  City  dailies, 
for  example,  with  those  of  Chicago,  Den- 
ver, St.  Louis,  Salt  Lake  City  or  San 
Francisco,  and  what  I  have  in  mind  be- 
comes apparent.  Here  interests  are  much 
more  local ;  pride  is  more  provincial. 
Three  columns  of  a  front  page  will  be 
given  up  to  a  yacht  race,  merely  because 
it  occurs  in  New  York  Harbor ;  while 
the  great  things  of  the  country,  its  crops, 
its  irrigation  problems,  even  its  legisla- 
tion, are  subordinated  and  localized. 
News  from  those  (|uarters — merely  he- 
cause  from  there— is  likely  to  be  reduced 
in  space  by  city  editors  here  to  single 
sticks  and  relegated  in  position  to  mere 
footnotes,  unless  it  be  some  so-called 
"  shocking  "  thing— a  murder,  a  strike, 
or  a  lynching  which  in  reality  is  usually 
ati  unimportant  otu-.  Fti  the  largtT  news- 
papers of  the  greater  We.st  the  opposite 
policy  is  more  iit-arlv  pursued  There 
news  is  niort"  likily  to  he  considered  of 
importance  and  to  he  given  prominence 
commensurate,  not  with  its  1.  upon 

IfH'al  or  provincial  lift',  hut  .u.  'limg  as 
it  is  considered  "  news  "  from  tlit*  larger 
point  of  view  of  general  or  national  in- 
trrrst. 

And  fh.K    It.-  still  two  other  thing;«( 


This  pair  may  be  called  institutions,  but 
only  in  the  highest  sense ;  they  might  be 
more  accurately  called,  perhaps,  traits  of 
national  life.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
Church  and  the  State,  of  the  Religion 
and  the  Patriotism  of  the  West  and  the 
East. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "  There  is 
no  God  west  of  the  Missouri  River."  The 
fact  is,  however,  what  I  was  surprised  at 
most  was  not  the  absence  of  churches, 
but  their  presence ;  not  their  scarcity,  but 
their  abundance.  In  little  towns  which 
stand  all  dotted  through  the  West,  look- 
ing like  troops  of  FalstafT's  soldiers  with 
their  dozen  private  members  toeing  each 
one  with  exact  precision  the  straight  line 
of  a  single  street,  and  facing  the  railway 
as  tho  drawn  up  to  present  arms  on  a 
dress  parade,  one  will  see  invariably  one 
store,  one  post-office,  one  school  house,  a 
"  Palace  Hotel  " — and  always  a  church. 
The  practice  seems  to  prevail  of  having 
such  an  edifice,  no  matter  how  small  the 
community  or  how  isolated  from  other 
communities.  In  size  they  range  from 
tiny  chapels  all  the  way  up  to  those  mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical  structures  of  many 
of  the  great  cities,  buildings  which,  as 
mere  edifices  alone,  would  do  credit  to 
Fifth  Avenue. 

1  low  many  people  are  in  them  ?  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  know,  however,  that  in 
just  the  same  way  that  railroads  and 
other  institutions  are,  they,  too.  are  on  the 
ground  in  time,  ready,  waiting  to  receive 
and  serve  the  coming  growth  of  popula- 
tion. Even  tho  they  may  be  si  *d 
by  Eastern  capital  in  the  form  oi  n-  .ue 
mission  "  appropriations,  they  differ  not 
at  all  in  this  respect  from  other  things. 
Tlurc    are    railr«>ads,    for    f^         '*.    on 

which  there  is  onlv  a  weekly weekly 

or  tri-weekly  service,  just  as  there  are, 
I  suppose,  churches  in  which  there  is  hut 
one  service  t  •''•  '*  '  one  p  '  "  to 
three  congrt  .  i   one  >e 

very  roads,  in  sight  of  some  of  those  vrr\ 
churches.  T  ro<le  on      '       '  ■       .  ,»^ 

nnv  of  only  three  |  e 

Pullman  c(\ich.     Tl  i> 

for  its  carrying  ovrr  that  ^  i 

it  \'  I.  atiil  it  will  '  •! 

till  t  th  it  road  w  d 

it  will  have  paid  to  do  it  ^>^  of  the 
eh.      ' 
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triotism  of  the  West  may  not  be  greater 
in  amount  than  that  of  the  East;  it  may 
not  be  even  of  a  better  type  if  put  to  the 
test  of  dying  for  one's  country ;  but  the 
principles  which  prompt  its  exhibition  are 
more  nearly  basal  principles.  The  differ- 
ence is  simply  this :  in  the  West  the  great 
questions  of  national  policy,  national  de- 
fense and  national  honor  are  considered 
on  their  own  merits  solely,  not  always 
apart  from  passion,  to  be  sure,  but  always 
apart  from  secondary  conditions.  The 
consideration  of  them  is  less  mercenary, 
less  selfish,  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
East;  it  takes  into  account  fewer  com- 
mercial, financial  or  business  considera- 
tions ;  it  does  not  see  the  National  Capital 
through  the  vista  of  Wall  Street. 

This  may  be  for  two  reasons :  it  may 
be  due  first  to  the  fact  that  the  Westerner 
is  more  likely  than  the  Easterner  to  be 
himself  a  landowner,  to  live  on  his  own 
estate,  to  own  the  ground  under  his  feet 
and  to  gain  his  subsistence  from  the  soil 
at  first  nand.  This  being  the  case,  cata- 
clysms and  catastrophies  of  state  are  like- 
ly to  affect  his  income  only  slightly ; 
whereas,  in  the  East,  fewer  men  are 
property  holders  and  more  men  derive 
their  income  from,  as  well  as  have  their 
money  invested  in,  business  enterprises 
which  would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  Sec- 
ondly, men  in  the  West,  living  further 
inland,  far  away  from  the  seaboard,  feel 
in  less  danger,  indeed  in  no  danger  at  all, 
of  attack ;  they  know  that  their  business 
and  their  positions  could  never  suffer 
from  invasion,  and  consequently  have 
that  sense  of  security  which  goes  along 
with  isolation  and  which  in  its  turn 
breeds  independence. 

Contrasts  in  Men  and  Manners. — First 
of  all,  the  thing  that  strikes  one  about 
the  people  of  the  West  is  their  bigness. 
This  has  alreadystruck  him  regarding  the 
land  itself.  He  decides  that  the  very 
practice  of  living  in  sight  of  such  stu- 
pendous things  is  enough  to  make  men 
broad  and  generous  in  their  thoughts  and 
sympathies  as  well  as  big  in  stature.  It 
is  an  old  theory  that  the  conditions  of 
life,  of  climate  anrl  of  nourishment  in 
the  West  conduce  to  largeness  of  physical 
stature  among  those  who  live  there ;  but 
one  also  comes  to  realize  that  the  outlook 
on  such  broad  expanses  of  prairie,  plain 
and  moimtain  slope  have  of  themselves 
bred  great  ideas  and  begotten  great  en- 


thusiasms ;  that  they  have  of  themselves 
conduced  to  strength  in  terms  of  mental 
vigor  and  to  generosity  and  charity  in 
terms  of  broad  outlook.  The  very  terms 
in  which  men  in  the  West  appear  to  think 
of  things  and  the  very  language  in  which 
they  express  themselves  are  larger  than  in 
the  East.  For  example,  if  one  there  speaks 
of  direction,  it  will  always  be  in  terms  of 
north,  south,  east  or  west;  things  seem- 
ingly have  no  relation  to  each  other  sub- 
ordinately,  but  are  all  determined  in  di- 
rection by  relation  rather  to  the  stars.  If 
the  porters  and  the  brakemen  on  the 
trains  are  asked  how  far  away  a  thing 
is  or  how  long  we  will  be  reaching  it, 
their  reply,  *'  Oh,  just  a  little  way,"  or 
''  Just  a  little  while,"  which  in  the  East 
would  mean  ten  miles  or  ten  minutes, 
there  as  like  as  not  will  mean  a  hundred 
miles  or  two  hours'  time.  The  very 
names  the  people  give  things,  too,  are  in- 
teresting ;  the  way  they  give  a  small  name 
to  a  huge  object:  a  mountain  is  always 
a  "  hill,"  a  cyclone  is  only  a  "  blow,"  a 
canal  is  a  "  ditch,"  cattle  roam  in 
"  bunches,"  sheep  in  ''  bands,"  and  farms 
are  measured,  not  in  acres,  but  in  "  sec- 
tions." 

As  a  second  general  thing  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  the  industry  of  the  aver- 
age man  East  and  West.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  struck  me  there  was  the 
abounding  industry  of  the  people.  Every 
man  seems  willing  to  work,  and,  so  far  as 
I  could  observe,  every  man  has  the 
chance.  They  have  little  patience  with 
the  man  who  idles,  so  little,  indeed,  that 
they  revert  to  that  very  primitive,  very 
simple  method  of  the  bees  of  the  hive: 
the  drone  may  simply  starve  for  all  they 
care.  As  a  consequence  he  must  either 
never  have  arrived  or  else  he  must  have 
starved  literally ;  for  I  certainly  did  not 
see  him.  In  all  the  two  months  that  I 
moved  about  the  railroads,  ranches  and 
mining  camps  and  walked  the  streets  of 
those  cities  I  was  not  once  accosted  by  a 
single  man  on  the  street  who  told  the 
story  so  familiar  on  the  streets  of  East- 
ern cities — told  by  those  who  try  to  bor- 
row ten  cents  for  a  sandwich  or  a  night's 
lodging.  Hiis  fact  is  most  significant. 
A  man  moving  about  the  streets  of  New 
York  for  the  same  length  of  time  would 
have  been  approached  in  this  way  by  fully 
a  thousand  people. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  also  a  striking  ab- 
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sence  of  very  well  dressed  or  very 
wealthy  looking  people.  This  simply 
means  that,  in  their  process  of  social 
stratification,  they  have  not  yet  reached 
either  extreme.  There  is  no  very  wealthy 
class ;  there  is  no  very  poor  class.  The 
great  body  of  the  population  belongs  to 
that  greater,  even  tho  it  should  be  less 
pretentious,  middle  class  between  these 
two  extremes.  But  that  middle  class 
there,  it  is  plain,  is  a  better  class  than  the 
same  class  East.  Perhaps  only  better  ap- 
pearing, and  that,  perhaps,  only  because 
better  dressed,  and  this,  once  again,  per- 
haps, because  the  prevailing  rates  of 
wages  are  upon  the  average  higher. 

There  is  a  third  general  trait,  the  na- 
ture of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  clear 
and  the  importance  of  which  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  make  impressive,  yet  it 
is  important.  As  nearly  as  I  can  phrase 
it,  it  is  the  genuineness  of  the  people. 
One  has  all  his  life  heard  of  the  "  frankly 
natural,  unrepressed  people  of  the  West." 
This  simply  means  that  they  are  what 
they  seem  and  have  not  learned  how  to 
seem  what  they  are  not.  There  is  notice- 
able an  absence  of  pretense,  a  willingness' 
to  be  thought  poor  if  they  are  poor  and 
an  equal  willingness  to  be  known  as  rich 
when  rich.  Nor  is  a  man  there  reckoned 
great — certainly  not  as  here — because  of 
what  he  has,  any  more  than  because  of 
what  he  is  or  what  he  knows.  His  fel- 
lows argue,  and  that  logically,  that  his 
fortune  may  disappear,  as  maybe  it  ap- 
peared, over  night.  They  likewise  reason 
that  what  he  was  before  he  came  West 
does  not  count ;  this  would  be  a  case  of 
the  cackling  of  the  geese  that  saved 
Rome.  The  only  thing  they  take  account 
of  and  the  only  process  which  is  ever  ap- 
plied in  the  reckoning  of  a  man's  impor- 
tance is,  not  what  he  was  and  not  what 
hv  has,  but  what  he  can  do.  Tho  supp()^i 
tion  is  that  he  may  suddenly  **  go  broke," 
but  that  if  so,  if  hv  can  do  sonu-thing.  of 
this  he  x\vi'(\  have  not  much  dread,  and 
for  having  had  this  experience  only 
slight  regret.  If  his  worth  is  in  himst-lf, 
the  r)p[)ortuiiitics  lit*  alt  al)ont  him  to  be- 
gin over  again  and,  inasmuch  as  his  chief 
asset  is  his  labor,  he  has  equal  chance 
again  with  evrry  (►thrr  man. 

And  not  only  did  I  notice  this,  which 
seemed  to  he  straightforward  honrstv  in 
the  giving  of  impressions,  but,  as  well, 


great  honesty  in  dealing.  There  is  a 
marked  absence,  certainly  among  the 
wage-earning  class,  among  clerks  and 
employees,  of  that  temper  and  spirit  of 
"  smartness  "  and  flippancy  so  noticeable 
in  the  East.  The  prevailing  feeling  on 
the  part  of  these  folk  seems  to  be  that 
they  are  getting  rich  fast  enough  honest- 
ly, and  that  to  trifle,  cheat  or  lie  would 
simply  be  a  waste  of  time.  They  seem  to 
have  learned  that  one  cannot  get  rich 
honestly  and  dishonestly  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  seem  to  have  chosen  out  of  sheer 
policy  to  take  the  former  course. 

There  is  one  other  trait  which  it  is 
equally  hard  to  define,  but  which  is  equal- 
ly noticeable  in  the  West:  It  is  what,  if 
one  might  coin  a  word,  might  be  called 
the  ap proachableness  of  the  average  man 
in  the  average  position  of  responsibility 
or  service.  I  think  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  in  the  East  the  underlying  tem- 
per in  determining  any  attitude  toward 
any  stranger  is  the  temper  of  suspicion : 
men  take  it  for  granted  that  the  other 
man  is  trying  to  "  do  "  them,  that  he  must 
be  checkmated  and  that  the  person  inter- 
viewed must  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
interviewer.  In  the  West  the  very  oppo- 
site of  this  seems  to  be  the  temper.  Every 
man  who  approaches  a  stranger  is  taken 
to  be  honest  until  he  proves  himself  to  be 
otherwise.  This  proof  may  come,  of 
course,  but  the  other  thing  is  given  a 
chance  to  come  first.  There  is  a  striking 
willingness  to  take  up  any  matter  on  its 
own  ground,  to  pass  judgment  on  a  thing 
for  its  own  sake,  and  for  a  man  to  con 
sider  it  on  its  own  merits  according  to 
his  own  jr.  '  it,  to  pass  quickly  on  it 

and  decide  i.  .^...img  it  upon  this  grouiu! 

As  a  result  in  part,  perhaps,  of  all  th.  > 
traits  one  other  fact  evolves  itself — tlut 
is,  the  people  of  the  West  are  in  their 
(lail\    life  more  happy  than  those  of  the 
I  This  is  due  in  part  most  likely  to 

thfii  •    t* :  thev  ar 

imki'v  .i-iwi  ii.. IV  j.v  imvut  in  act 
thought,  in  stKial  custom,  even  i" 
Anywhere  West  of  the  ' '  r  it 

s  ..  -  ,  -   !-»  ^H'C   la>tcni  cu> 

toms  or  nunnert— «V€n  fashions  or 
styles.      The  are   sufficienl   unto 

themselves.     1  -   '■"' •  -*- ^*•^ 

Yi>rk  and  cai. 

its  prevailing  lu^Hles  anil  iiuinnrrt.  are  iii« 
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factor  in  their  lives  at  all.  The  very 
stores  of  such  towns  are  better  supplied 
than  the  stores  of  towns  of  corresponding 
size  far  East;  for,  just  because  the  peo- 
ple are  so  far  off  that  they  must  be  a  law 
unto  themselves,  so  those  who  dress  and 
furnish  them  must  be  so  well  equipped  in 
stock  that  they  can  supply  necessities  and 
even  luxuries  at  first  hand. 

Another  reason  for  this  which  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  greater  happiness  of  the 
people  West  than  East  may  be  the  small 
number  of  social  grades  or  of  degrees  of 
social  status.  No  one  has  yet  learned 
either  to  look  up  to  or  look  down  upon 
one  another ;  consequently  all  are  happier. 
The  man  in  some  clerical  position  who  in 
the  East  would  be  nobody,  who  would  be 
looked  down  on  by  those  above  him  and 
in  turn  look  down  on  those  below  him, 
here  has  social  rank  more  nearly  equal 


to  those  both  below  him  and  above  him. 
In  so  far  as  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
"  inner  circle  "  in  Western  society  any 
man  who  is  a  man  has  entree  to  it.  In 
one  of  those  Western  cities,  for  example, 
the  man  who  stood  all  day  behind  the 
desk  as  clerk  at  the  hotel  where  I  was 
staying  I  discovered  later  passing  the 
plate  in  the  aisle,  a  vestryman,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  where  the  same  even- 
ing I  attended  service.  All  of  which  is 
due  simply  to  the  absence  of  extremes  in 
the  social  order. 

I  remember  some  one  complaining  that 
the  thing  he  had  most  noticed  in  the 
Western  cities  was  that  he  ''  never  saw  a 
single  gentleman  on  the  street ; "  the 
thing  that  I  most  noticed  was  that  every 
man  I  saw  on  the  street  was  a  gentleman. 
The  difference,  I  suppose,  must  all  be  in 
the  way  one  looks  at  it. 

New  York  City. 
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The  East  Through  Western  Eyes 

BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON] 

[As  a  companion  piece  to  the  preceding  article  we  have  asked  Dr.  E.  E.  Slosson, 
who  was  until  recently  a  citi5^en  of  Wyoming,  to  give  us  a  frank  statement  of  his  first 
impressions  of  the  East;  but  as  the  West  seems  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  both  points 
of  view,  altho  they  were  written  without  collusion,  we  must  ask  our  readers  if  some  one 
will  not  volunteer  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  East. ^Editor.] 


TO  a  man  born  and  bred  in  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  the  interior  of 
our  continent  a  journey  to  the  Far 
East  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  like  go- 
ing to  Europe.  In  fact,  a  greater  change 
of  mental  and  social  climate  is  experi- 
enced in  going  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean  than  in  going  from  one  side  of 
the  ocean  to  the  other.  London  and  New 
York  are  more  alike  than  New  York  and 
Denver.  Freight  rates  are  less  by  water 
than  by  land,  and  in  the  communication 
of  ideas  the  same  law  seems  to  hold  as 
in  the  transportation  of  goods,  tliat 
oceans  unite  and  continents  hold  apart. 

The  Westerner  knows  the  East 
through  books  and  family  traditions.  It 
is  to  him  a  land  of  history  and  legend,  so 
he  greets  with  gratified  expectancy  the 
buildings  and  streets,  the  towns  and 
rivers  he  has  known  by  name  from  child- 


hood. But  what  surprises  him  is  the 
quaint  and  curious  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  survival  of  ancient  usages  which 
he  never  expected  to  find  out  of  books, 
any  more  than  he  expected  to  see  a  knight 
in  full  armor  off  the  stage.  As  one  jour- 
neys toward  the  rising  sun  he  seems  to 
be  going  backward  in  some  time  machine. 
Whenever  he  sets  his  watch  ahead  an 
hour  he  has  to  set  his  mind  back  some 
years  until,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  At- 
lantic, he  feels  somewhat  like  a  Connecti- 
cut Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  court.  At 
each  change  of  railroad  the  cars  get 
dirtier  and  more  antiquated,  the  toilet  ar- 
rangements become  inconvenient  and  in- 
decent, the  conductors  get  crosser  and 
more  dictatorial,  the  porters  and  waiters 
more  obsequious  and  avaricious.  Money 
assumes  an  importance  that  he  had  not 
before  assigned  to  it.    To  possess  it  gives 
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one  undreamed  of  privileges  and  advan- 
tages ;  to  be  short  of  it,  even  temporarily, 
brings  unforeseen  disabilities.  Money  in 
the  East  is  not  merely  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, but  a  measure  of  power  and  de- 
terminer of  status.  I  have  had  to  think 
more  and  talk  more  about  money  in  the 
few  months  I  have  been  East  than  in  all 
my  life  before.  It  is  very  pleasant  living 
in  an  Eastern  city  if  you  have  enough 
money.  I  do  not  know  of  any  body  who 
has  enough  money. 

What  struck  me  most  painfully  when 
I  came  East  was  the  suspicious  and  mer- 
cenary atmosphere  into  which  I  was 
plunged.  Everybody  seemed  to  want  to 
get  money  out  of  me  or  to  get  me  out  of 
the  way,  one  or  both.  They  did  not  know 
how  little  I  had  of  either  time  or  money. 
Instead  of  the  calm  indifference  or  frank 
friendliness,  such  as  I  anticipated  from 
strangers,  I  met  suspicious  glances  on 
every  side.  If  I  asked  a  well-dressed  man 
the  time  of  day  he  acted  as  tho  I  were  a 
pickpocket.  If  I  asked  an  ill-dressed  man 
the  way,  he  wanted  a  fee.  One  naturally 
has  a  tendency  to  become  what  he  is 
thought  to  be ;  so,  being  taken  constantly 
for  a  rascal  or  a  millionaire,  I  would  have 
been  tempted  to  have  become  one,  or 
both,  had  I  seen  my  way  clear  to  make  a 
living  as  either. 

In  the  West  people  are  trying  to  make 
money.  In  the  East  they  are  trying  to 
get  it  away  from  each  other.  The  West- 
erner strives  to  outbeat  his  neighbor ;  the 
Easterner  to  beat  him  out.  In  the  West 
men  extend  a  helping  hand  to  each  other  ; 
in  the  East  they  \ise  their  elbows  on 
each  other  instead.  It  shows  how  unfair 
are  hasty  judgments  of  a  stranger  that  at 
first  I  blamed  the  people  of  the  East  for 
acting  as  tho  every  other  man  was  trying 
to  cheat  them.  1  have  since  f<nm(l  that 
attitude  is  a  necessary  one. 

Coming  from  an  un fenced  land,  I  was 
much  annoyed  by  the  imtn<.'r()us  and  per- 
plexing restrictions  on  personal  liberty. 
I  found  in  the  first  few  (lays  more  things 
that  I  could  not  do  in  New  York  City 
than  in  Herhn,  and  the  police  and  other 
public  servants  lure  werr  not  so  civil 
about  the  way  they  stopped  inr.  I  do  not 
like  to  be  y<Ilr(l  at  and  jtrked  about.  In 
the  West  the  cow-punrluTs  are  very  un 
rcrcfnonious  in  the  way  they  load  eattlr 
into  the  stock  cars,  hut  in  the  Fuist  the 


street  cars  are  loaded  with  people  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  West  whatever  is  not 
forbidden  is  allowable ;  in  the  East,  as  in 
Europe,  whatever  is  not  expressly  per- 
mitted is  prohibited.  In  the  West  the 
common  law  prevails  that  every  man  is 
assumed  to  be  innocent  until  proved 
guilty,  and  sometimes  afterward.  In  the 
East  every  voluntary  act  is  a  priori  il- 
legal, and  the  burden  of  proof  that  it  is 
not  rests  upon  the  perpetrator.  In  the 
West  they  have  fewer  laws  and  what  they 
do  have  are  not  enforced  often  enough  to 
bother  much. 

In  Washington  Park,  Chicago.  I  saw 
the  sign,  "  Keep  Off  the  Beaten  Path.'' 
In  Central  Park,  New  York,  it  was 
"  Keep  Off  the  Grass."  In  the  Art  Insti- 
tute in  Chicago  I  was  permitted  to  set  up 
the  tripod  of  my  camera  wherever  I 
chose,  even  before  Breton's  "  Song  of  the 
Lark."  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  a  kind  gentleman  at  the  door 
insisted  on  taking  care  of  my  kodak  while 
I  looked  at  the  pictures,  evidently  think- 
ing my  retina  kept  an  impression  as  well 
as  a  celluloid  film.  At  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens in  Chicago  I  took  a  lot  of  photo- 
graphs at  the  bear-pit,  by  that  act  afford- 
ing amusement  to  both  the  bears  and  the 
spectators ;  but  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
in  New  York  the  gatemen  captured  my 
camera  in  order  to  make  me  buy  the 
ready-made  photographs  on  the  grounds. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  East.  They 
are  always  wanting  to  do  things  for  you 
that  you  want  to  do  yourself.  Very  like- 
ly it  is  true,  as  they  claim,  that  they  can 
do  them  better,  but  where  is  the  fun  for 
you  if  they  can? 

It  liberty  is  minimized  in  the  East,  the 
second  of  the  three  social  graces,  equal- 
ity, seems  to  be  not  less  despitefully  used. 
The  Westerner  finds  it  haril  to  ^  *  —l 
to  the  prevailing  caste  svstem,  nv  ;  c 

had  supposetl  was  purely  an  exotic.     In 
the  Wr  *  .    :      •  .  j 

by   sini:...; .. ,    ..;    l ......    ...  t 

by  occupation  and  wealth.     .\  .  v- 

engineer   there   gets   more   money   than 

a  college  i      *     M>r.  hir        ,     '^    '         ' 

treats  the  ri  the  ; 

In  the  East  the  men.  and  esj 

women,  trv  hard  to  kerp  then  I 

other    |)eople,    in    thrir    pro|x . 

A    lady    caimot    assiK-iate    with    : 

above  auil   will   not   with  thi>Ae  t 
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her ;  consequently  she  has  to  keep  to  her  fashionable  aversion  for  them,  I  give  up 

own  flat.    Those  who  are  so  unfortunate  that  task  in  advance  as  altogether  im- 

as  to  exist  between  the  400  and  the  tene-  possible.      But   here    I    find    that   many 

ments  seem  to  have  no  available  form  of  people  regard  the  race  with  a  curious 

social   intercourse.     Between   the   snobs  mixture  of  despite  and  dread,  for  either 

and  the  snubs  their  Hfe  is  a  sad  one.  of  which  feelings  I  have  not  as  yet  found 

Olive  Schreiner,  in  one  of  her  dreams,  any  justification.  Nobody  has  made  it 
tells  of  a  country  where  all  men  fear  each  clear  to  me  why  the  ''  invasion  "  of  cer- 
other.  She  does  not  say  what  country  tain  streets,  colleges,  hotels  and  lines  of 
it  is,  but  she  probably  means  New  York  business  by  Jews  should  be  regarded  as 
City,  at  least  it  answers  that  description  objectionable.  But  it  seems  to  be  true 
better  than  any  place  I  have  seen  yet.  that  the  further  one  goes  east  the  nearer 
By  their  attitude  toward  each  other  one  he  gets  to  Kishenef. 
would  think  that  Easterners  were  all  Still  harder  for  me  to  understand  is 
charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electric-  the  treatment  accorded  to  women  in  the 
ity.  Before  I  froze  up,  too,  I  used  to  East.  I  find  women  are  regarded  some- 
try  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  gentle-  what  as  negroes  are  in  the  South,  as 
men  and  ladies  I  met  on  trains  and  side-  inferior  animals,  useful,  but  very  dan- 
walks,  who  seemed  desirable  acquain-  gerous,  both  weaker  and  more  powerful 
tances,  but  the  two  or  three  men  who  than  the  male  sex.  It  is  almost  the  same 
were  companionable  and  talkable  turned  view  of  women  as  was  held  by  the  church 
out  to  be  drunk ;  the  rest  thought  I  fathers,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Ante- 
was.  Nicene    sermons    are    much    read.      All 

In  the  East  people  unite  in  order  to  sorts  of  efforts  are  made  to  prevent 
separate.  They  form  cliques,  classes  women  assuming  a  position  of  equality 
and  clubs  for  the  avowed  purposes  of  with  men.  The  men  regard  them  as  in- 
emphasizing  the  things  which  now  di-  ferior  in  strength  and  cleverness,  yet 
vide  them.  I  had  supposed  that  the  first  they  are  afraid  to  allow  them  to  enter 
step  toward  the  obliteration  of  class  lines  certain  occupations  for  fear  of  their 
was  to  ignore  them,  but  I  find  that  many  competition.  They  say  that  women  are 
of  my  Eastern  friends  think  that  the  inferior  in  mental  capacity,  yet  refuse 
cultivation  of  *'  class  consciousness  "  is  a  them  the  opportunity  of  developing  what 
virtue.  This  is  hard  to  acquire.  When  brains  they  have  at  the  universities.  The 
I  give  a  man  a  tip  I  always  feel  as  tho  men  praise  the  women  for  their  social 
I  were  slapping  him  in  the  face,  but  I  qualities  and  conversational  powers,  yet 
find  here  many  men  who  wish  to  be  thcv  exclude  them  from  their  clubs.  The 
slapped  and  when  so  treated  piously  turn  men  talk  of  the  superior  mor^il  character 
the  other  cheek.  The  embarrassing  mis-  of  the  women  and  yet  deprive  them  of 
takes  that  a  stranger  makes  in  treating  the  right  to  vote. 

a  Brahman  like  a  Sudra  and  vice  versa  All  these  apparent  illogicalities  are  ex- 
would  be  avoidable  if  they  would  only  tremely  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  com- 
put  the  proper  brands  on  their  foreheads,  prehend.  I  have  troubled  my  friends  with 

Race  prejudices  are  assiduously  cul-  many  questions  about  them,  but  without 
tivatcd  in  the  East,  and  Old  World  getting  the  clue.  None  of  them  will  ex- 
feuds  grow  luxuriantly  when  trans-  plain,  simply  enough  for  me  to  under- 
planted  to  this  new^  soil.  In  the  West  stand,  why  they  allow  an  ignorant, 
Irish  and  Italian,  Catholic  and  Protes-  worthless  and  wicked  man  to  vote,  and 
tant,  Jew  and  Gentile,  study  together,  exclude  an  intclliirent,  capable  and  vir- 
live  together,  work  together  and  marry  tuous  woman.  J'^or  the  last  three  Presi- 
each  other;  all  proud  of  being  Amcri-  <lential  elections  mv  wife  and  I  have 
cans  anrl  nothing  more.  cast  our  voles  together,  tho  not  always 

In  particular  I  am  surprised  and  puz-  for  the  same  candidates,  and  it  does  not 

zled  at  the  general  antipathy  felt  in  the  seem  right  to  me  that  T  must  now  leave 

J^.ast    toward    tlu!    Jews.      I    have    many  lier  at  home  when  T  go  to  the  polls,  since 

frienrls  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  I  shall  she   has   the   snme   education,    reads   the 

have  to  add   more  than   a  cubit  to  the  same  papers  and  has  more  sense  than  I 

stature  of  my  conceit  before  I  can  look  Ji?ive. 
down  on  them.     As  for  cultivating  the         This  ronlcmpl   for  women  shows  itself 
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in  many  other  ways.    In  getting  on  the  has  the  sort  of  Jews  which  it  deserves 

cars  the  men  push  the  women  to  one  by  its  treatment  of  them,  and  perhaps 

side  or  knock  them  down  in  a  way  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  women, 
is  quite  distressing  to  one  who  is  not        There  seems  to  be  a  lack  in  the  East 

used  to  it.    As  nature  provides  the  neces-  of  that  community  of  interest  and  pubhc 

sary  organs  for  the  struggle  of  life,  the  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  West, 

women  of  Eastern  cities  have  developed  There  the  word  *'  public  "  as  applied  to 

elbows      of      extraordinary      sharpness,  institutions,  offices,  buildings,  museums, 

actuated  by  powerful  muscles.     On  the  parks,  assemblies,  libraries,  schools  and 

cars  the  women  stand  while  the  men  sit.  the  like  has  a  noble  and  attractive  sound. 

This  masculine  habit  is  not  so  hard  to  In  the  East  it  is  a  degrading  adjective, 

acquire  as  I  thought  at  first.     I  can  do  In  the  West  the  public  library  is  the  pride 

it  now  if  I  have  a  newspaper.    In  a  few  of  the  town.     In  New  York  I  find  it  is 

more  months  of  practice  I  think  I  can  not  the  proper  thing  at  all  to  know  where 

sit  and  stare  at  them  as  they  dangle  on  the  circulating  libraries  are.    In  the  West 

the  straps  in  front  of  me.  if  a  boy  or  girl  does  not  attend  the  public 

A  man  coming  into  an  Eastern  city  schools  the  parents  are  careful  always  to 
by  a  night  train  is  received  in  almost  explain  why,  or  it  would  be  inferred  that 
any  of  the  hotels.  A  woman  under  these  their  son  or  daughter  was  feeble-minded 
circumstances  is  admitted  to  only  a  few  or  incorrigible.  The  public  school  is 
decent  hotels,  and  if  she  fails  to  find  usually  the  largest  and  handsomest  build- 
one  of  these  she  is  forced  to  walk  the  ing  in  Western  towns.  In  the  East  the 
streets  all  night  or  go  to  a  disreputable  country  schools  are  often  very  poor,  and 
house.  If  it  were  the  other  way  around  the  city  schools  do  not  accommodate 
it  would  be  equally  absurd,  but  would  those  who  wish  to  go  to  them.  I  am  told 
not  work  such  hardships.  I  do  not  think  that  the  moral  and  mental  atmosphere  of 
it  is  proper  to  force  a  woman  to  choose  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  is 
between  spending  the  night  on  a  park  so  bad  that  all  respectable  parents  who 
bench  or  in  a  Raines  Law  hotel.  The  can  afford  it  send  their  children  to  private 
paths  by  which  a  woman  can  advance  schools.  If  this  is  so  it  seems  to  imply 
upward  toward  a  fuller  and  nobler  life  that  the  poorer  and  less  reputable  classes 
are  more  or  less  hedged  and  barred  by  are  the  better  citizens.  Would  it  not  im- 
customs  and  laws;  the  paths  downward  prove  the  public  schools  if  the  children 
are  opened  and  greased.  who  have  the  best  home  training  were 

Then  there  is  the  chaperonage  system  sent  to  them  ?    I  wonder  what  is  the  ob- 

which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  East.    It  is  ject  of  all  these  attempts  to  convert  the 

for   women    something   like   the   muzzle  social  crevices  into  crevasses. 
law  for  dogs.     The  inevitable  result  is         I  have  put  down  here  merelv  my  per- 

the   double   standard   of   morals.      How  sonal  impressions  of  Eastern  life  and  in- 

can  a  young  man  have  any  respect  for  stitutions,  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 

a  girl  when  he  knows  her  own  mother  generaHzati«>n   from  superficial   observa- 

dare  not  trust   her  out    of    her    sight?  tions.    Therefore  I  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 

What  respect  can  a  girl  have  for  a  young  derstood  as  finding  fault  with  anything. 

man  when  she  knows  that  she  must  be  Wry  likely  there  are  good  reasons  for  all 

thus  guarded  from  him?     And  can  there  that    seems    to    me   ques»- Me.       T.*;' 

be  true  love  when  there  is  not  previously  com  prendre  c'est  tout  f  ner.      i  ^  . 

respect?     It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  is  thing  at  first  puzzled  m^— that  was.  why 

to  be  found  the  root  of  much  of  the  evil  Eastern  people  still  •  to  be  ' 

I   see  here.  our  republican  ideals      :  ...erty.  e-, 

New  York  people  tell  me  that  women  and   fraternity    while  at   the  same  time 

here  are  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  working   .so   hard   against   them.      I   ser 

l)e  ruinous  to  .society  toallovv  them  greater  now  it  is  not  hviKX-risy,  it  is  merely  that 

liberty.    Of  course  I  do  not  know  enough  they    «lo    \\^^{    know    what   any   of   these 

about  the  su!)ject  yet  to  contradict  them,  words  mean. 
I 'lit  there  is  a  saying  that  each  country       Ni<Yo«««.tav. 


Future   Government  in  the  Philippines 

BY    ANTONIO    REGIDOR    Y   JURADO 

[Dr.  Regidor  was  born  in  the  Philippines,  and  held  high  judicial  office  there  under 
the  Spanish  Government.  He  was  banished  for  participating  in  the  1873  revolution,  and 
has  since  resided  in  London.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  has  been  a  lecturer 
on  law  at  the  Madrid  Royal  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation.  He  has  been 
asked  by  his  friends  in  the  Philippines  to  assist  in  the  work  of  framing  a  self-govern- 
ment platform  for  submission  to  the  United  States,  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are 
contained  in  the  present  interview,  which  is  of  especial  timeliness  just  now  in  view  of 
the  planks  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  on  Philippine  independence.  The 
interview  was  obtained  for  The  Independent  by  Mr.  J.  Warren  T.  Mason. — Editor.] 


IT  must  come  to  pass,  sooner  or  later, 
and  probably  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  next  American  Administration 
at  Washington,  that  the  United  States 
will  extend,  of  its  own  volition,  some 
measure  of  self-government  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  That  this  will  lead  to 
further  steps  in  the  same  direction  I  am 
convinced,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presidential  elections  this  year,  or 
any  other  year,  full. independence,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  United  States,  or 
England,  or  France  is  independent,  will 
ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  Filipinos.  If 
it  should,  owing  to  the  present  code  of 
international  morality,  the  effect  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  Philippines.  Left 
to  struggle  single  handed  against  the 
imperialist  ambitions  of  the  world's 
monarchies,  the  Archipelago  would  ulti- 
mately fall  a  victim  to  Japan,  to  Ger- 
many, or  to  Great  Britain,  or,  most  prob- 
able of  all,  to  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
jointly. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  no 
Filipino  is  lacking  in  patriotism  who 
confesses  to  a  conviction  that  the  United 
States  for  the  future  must  be  predomi- 
nant in  the  PhiHppines,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  Cuban  must  confess  to  the 
predominance  of  American  influence  in 
his  own  country.  This  admission  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  general  among 
those  Filipinos  of  education,  to  whom 
their  countrymen  must  look  for  guid- 
ance if  they  arc  to  qualify  before  the 
bar  of  American  public  opinion  for  that 
certificate  of  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment the  issuance  of  which  must,  and 
should,  precede  the  granting  of  local 
legislative  rights. 

The  Filipinos  are  now,  as  they  have 
been  since  the  American  occupation,  di- 


vided into  three  parties  on  the  question 
of  the  future  status  of  their  country. 
There  is  the  Federal  Party,  whose  leader 
is  Dr.  Pardo,  the  President  of  the  Fili- 
pino Commission  that  paid  a  visit  to 
President  Roosevelt  this  summer.  Its 
platform  consists  of  frank  admission  of 
America's  rights  to  the  Archipelago  and 
of  the  permanency  of  American  sov- 
ereignty. There  is  the  Conservative 
Party,  now  reaching  a  moribund  state, 
whose  most  eminent  inember  was  Dr. 
Arellano,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Islands, 
also  a  member  of  the  Filipino  Commis- 
sion, and  whose  present  leader  is  Dr. 
Barrera.  Its  platform  is  pro-Spanish 
and  pro-Clerical.  Its  members  are  among 
those  Filipinos,  mostly  with  a  predomi- 
nant amount  of  Spanish  blood  in  their 
veins,  who  never  sympathized  with  the 
revolt  of  the  natives  against  Spanish  rule, 
and  whose  wish  has  been  to  witness  the 
re-establishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty 
at  Manila.  The  absurdity  of  this  desire 
is  now  being  so  generally  recognized 
that  the  Conservatives  are  ceasing  to 
extend  their  propaganda,  and  their  or- 
ganization is  rapidly  decaying,  the  mem- 
bers assuming  various  attitudes  of  in- 
dependent action. 

There  remains  the  third  party,  the 
party  of  Independence.  To  it  belong 
most  of  the  Filipinos,  and  before  there 
can  be  permanent  peace  in  the  Islands 
its  supporters  must  be  placated.  The 
Independence  Party  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  first  numbers  those  few 
Filipinos  who  have  left  the  Islands,  such 
as  Sefior  Agoncillo  and  Senor  Sixto 
Lopez,  and  who,  denied  readmission 
unless  they  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  have  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  irreconcilables,  and  blind  to 
everything    but    their    demand    for    full 
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sovereign  independence.  The  second 
section  numbers  those  who  are  conduct- 
ing either  an  active  or  a  passive  resist- 
ence  to  American  occupancy  within  the 
Islands  themselves,  but  who  will,  I  be- 
lieve, give  recognition  to  American  su- 
perior rights  if  the  case  is  properly 
placed  before  them  and  their  prejudices 
left  to  be  pronounced  false  by  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  for  this  section  of  the  Independ- 
ents that  I  wish  to  speak,  and  if  I  hold 
a  brief  at  all,  unofficial  and  self-given,  it 
is  for  them.  They  are  the  mass  of  the 
people.  It  is  with  them  that  must  rest 
the  question  whether  the  future  govern- 
ment at  Manila  is  to  be  democratic  or 
oligarchic.  It  is  a  question,  too,  as  im- 
portant to  America  as  to  the  Philippines, 
for  lack  of  sympathy  between  father  and 
son  reacts  on  the  character  of  both  and 
indicates  defects  in  the  former  as  well  as 
in  the  latter. 

The  Independence  Party  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  one  serious  fault :  It  is  without 
any  definite  platform.  It  says,  only  let 
us  be  free  and  the  rest  will  follow.  This 
may  be  well  when  a  country  is  able  to 
establish  its  freedom  by  might,  but  it 
can  never  be  profitable  when  freedom 
must  come  as  an  act  of  grace.  The 
queries  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  gift 
of  freedom  rests  are:  What  will  you 
do  with  this  gift?  Have  you  given 
thought  to  its  magnitude  and  to  the 
care  with  which  it  must  be  handled  ?  Are 
you  able  to  preserve  it  ?  And  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  where  do  we  come  in  ? 
It  is  my  desire  to  answer  these  questions, 
not  in  detail,  but  in  general  outline,  with 
the  hope  that  those  to  whom  power  will 
come  with  the  American  November  elec- 
tions  may  find  the  answers  suggestive. 

I  take  for  granted  that  the  Philippine 
Islands  cannot  hope   to   receive,   within 
any   time   that   it   is   i)racticable   to   take 
into    present    consideration,     Statehood 
rights,  as  one  of  the  integral  units  of  the 
United  States.     The  Filipinos,  living  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  can   never 
enter  intimately  into  thr  local  ambitions 
and  desires  (jf  the  lJnite<l  States   except, 
fx'rhaps,   after  gt-rieratiotis  of  jiilfM-     • 
riage ;   and    a    group    of    forty    or    t 
I''iIipino  (congressmen,  as.sisting  to  I. 
late     at     Washitigton,     would     < 
thnnsrlvfs,    and    would    hv    cotjMcicn  .i, 
almost  as  alien.s.    Tlii.s  tu-iiiL'  *i<\  it  vvi>nM 


strike  a  false  note  to  offer  to  extend  to 
the  Philippines  the  American  Territorial 
form  of  government,  for  it,  by  the  law 
of  custom,  is  but  a  preliminary  condition 
to  the  granting  of  complete  Statehood; 
and  if  the  latter  is  never  to  come,  the 
former  should,  likewise,  be  withheld. 

It   becomes   necessary,    then,   to   look 
without  the  United  States  for  a  form  of 
government  for  the  Archipelago.     Nat- 
urally,  Great   Britain,   as  the   most   ex- 
tensive  and   democratic   of  the   world's 
empires,    attracts    attention    as   possibly 
possessing  an   acceptable   model.      I   do 
not  believe,  however,  there  is  anything 
within  the  British  Empire  that  will  suit 
the  case.    To  construct  in  the  Philippines 
a  form  of  government    similar    to    the 
British    crown    colony    type     would    be 
unjust  to  the  Filipinos,  as  it  would  give 
them  too  little  self-government ;  to  adopt 
the  legislative  machinery  of  the  British 
self-governing  colony   would  be  unjust 
to  the  United  States,  for  it  would  give 
the  Archipelago  greater  absolute  rights 
than  exist  in  Cuba. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  relations  ex- 
isting   between    Cuba    and    the    United 
States  might  be  copied  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines.    The  result,  however,  would 
be  unsatisfactory  for  geographical  rea- 
sons.    Cuba,   separated   from  American 
shores  by  a  narrow  stretch  of  water,  can 
be  well  regulated  from  Washington  with- 
out the  necessity  for  any  special  govern- 
ing machinery  ;  but  the  Philippines,  hav- 
ing the  wide  Pacific  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  could  not  practically 
lend  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  that 
unofficial    but   none   the   less   paternally 
rigid  overlordship  at   Washington,  and 
friction  would  be  constant. 

I  believe  it  necessary  to  ev  ^*^  "  --^w 
form  of  government  for  the  1 
with  the  object  of  granting  to  them  an 
outward   state   of   i'   '  '  t 

the  s;une  time  givii:^    ....    ... 

rights  to  the  United  States,  ru  » 
strong  and  so  definite  as  to  make  Amer- 
ica thf  •"  ^'    ,ver.    The  exercise  of 

this  sii  Id  Ik*  of  nmch  wider 

scope  than  is  the  case  with  Cuba,  for  the 
Philippines    will   owe   »nore   t       '  i 

than  iliKS  C  id)a.  and  the  greai% 

the  greater  the  pavfn«*nt      Culm  it  ^. 

11  Fiiro|>ran  i 
Monroe  l><Htrinf.    i 
lolded    tlie    Island    \<  > 
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act  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  for,  by  guarding  Cuba 
America  is  but  guarding  herself.  With 
the  Philippines  it  is  different.  It  would 
not  be  of  vital  concern  to  the  United 
States  if  a  European  Power  should  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  the  Philippines,  and 
hence,  if  America  acts  as  the  protector 
of  the  Archipelago,  she  should  naturally 
look  for  substantial  reimbursement. 

I  believe  it  will  do  no  harm,  but  will 
be  of  good  consequences,  to  start  with  a 
fiction,  the  same  kind  of  fiction — and  I  do 
not  speak  in  an  offensive  sense — that  is 
contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence :  **  All  men  are  born  equal."  Let 
there  be  agreement  as  to  the  equality  of 
the  Filipino  and  the  American,  and  let 
there  be  granted  to  the  Philippines  a 
republican  form  of  government,  "  inde- 
pendent," as  Egypt  is  "  independent." 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  a 
name,  and,  for  want  of  a  better,  call  the 
Islands  the  Philippines  Commonwealth. 
Professor  Bryce  has  designated  the 
United  States  the  "  American  Common- 
wealth," and  England  has  named  her 
great  island  colony  the  "  Australian 
Commonwealth."  The  Philippines  Com- 
monwealth can,  therefore,  be  as  close  to 
or  as  distant  from  sovereignty  as  suits 
the  individual,  in  so  far  as  the  name  is 
concerned. 

The  Philippines  Commonwealth  should 
have  a  constitution,  providing  for 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  ma- 
chinery. It  should  have  a  distinctive 
flag,  a  national  system  of  coinage,  and 
an  army  and  navy,  if  the  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth  desire  it.  It  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  consular  inter- 
course with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and, 
in  fact,  should  be  granted,  on  paper,  all 
rights  that  pertain  to  sovereignty.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  may  be  named  the 
President,  or  the  Governor,  or,  if  prej- 
udice will  not  allow  of  either,  then  sim- 
ply the  Chief  Magistrate.  The  area  of 
the  Archipelago  should  be  divided  into 
departments,  and  while  there  should  be 
local  self-government  within  the  Islands, 
it  would  be  wise,  in  the  interest  of  better 
control,  to  make  all  local  government 
.subordinate  to  the  DcpartuKMit  of  the 
Interior  of  the  general  Government,  as 
is  done  in  I'>ancc. 

All  the  machinery  of  the  Common- 
wealth .should  be  supervised  by  an  Amer- 


ican, appointed  from  Washington,  and 
called  the  American  Envoy  and  Minister 
Extraordinary,  or  the  American  Resi- 
dent. It  should  be  his  duty  to  watch 
after  American  interests,  and  every  act 
of  the  Commonwealth's  Government 
should  have  his  consent  before  becoming 
valid.  It  would  not  be  wise,  however, 
to  make  his  veto  absolute.  If  a  measure 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  the  Com- 
monwealth should  have  the  right  to  ap- 
peal, if  it  desires,  direct  to  Washington, 
for  consideration  there.  The  American 
Congress  itself  should  have  final  juris- 
diction, in  absolute  fact,  and  not  in  the- 
ory, such  as  the  British  Parliament  has 
over  the  acts  of  all  the  British  colonies. 
The  American  Envoy  at  Manila  should 
have  the  right  to  demand  legislative  en- 
actments by  the  Philippine  Government, 
and  if  he  is  met  by  a  refusal,  appeal 
should  also  be  made  to  the  American 
Congress  for  a  decision,  which  should  be 
final.  Thus,  the  American  Envoy  would 
possess  the  rights  of  the  Referendum  and 
Initiative,  embodying  in  himself  the 
powers  that  the  citizens  of  Switzerland 
possess,  while  the  American  Congress 
would  be  the  arbitrator  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute. 

The  Filipinos  should  be  designated  as 
citizens  of  the  Philippines  Common- 
wealth, which  will  obviate  the  awkward 
necessity  of  the  United  States  refusing  to 
consider  them  American  citizens  and  at 
the  same  time  declining  to  admit  they  are 
American  subjects.  American  citizens 
in  the  Islands  should  have  all  the  rights 
of  Filipino  citizens.  They  should  be 
permitted  to  hold  any  office  to  which 
they  may  be  elected  or  appointed,  and 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  under  the  same 
restrictions  imposed  on  native  citizens. 
The  only  qualification  for  local  citizen- 
ship bv  Americans  should  be  a  brief  resi- 
dential limit,  say  six  months.  Otherwise 
there  would  be  injustice,  for  it  would  be 
manifestly  unfair  to  give  a  vote  to  an 
American  citizen  paying  but  a  short  visit 
to  the  Islands,  as  a  sailor,  for  instance, 
who  should,  by  coincidence,  arrive  at 
Manila  just  as  an  election  was  taking 
place. 

Any  difference  between  America  and 
the  Pliilipi)ines  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  United 
States    Supreme    Court    for    settlement. 
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whose  decision  should  be  final.  Amer- 
icans in  the  Islands  should  be  tried  for 
civil  and  criminal  offenses  before  the 
local  courts,  and,  on  recommendation  of 
the  American  Envoy,  whose  decision  in 
this  matter  should  be  final,  an  appeal 
should  be  allowed  to  the  United  States 
Federal  Courts. 

This,  in  general  outline,  is  the  plan  I 
have  to  propose  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines.  Lack  of  space 
causes  the  absence  of  details,  which  is 
of  no  great  matter,  for  they  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  general  scheme  only  after 
a  conference  of  the  Powers.  I  believe 
the  groundwork  I  have  sketched  above 
to  be  eminently  fair  to  the  United  States, 
while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the 
Filipinos  to  work  out  their  civic  salvation 
for  themselves.  The  power  given  the 
American  Federal  Government  would 
be  far  greater  than  the  power  of  England 


over  Canada,  and  there  is  no  conceivable 
American  interest  that  could  suffer.  The 
United  States  could  have  naval  and  mili- 
tary stations  in  the  Islands  by  a  simple 
legislative  enactment  at  Manila,  or,  fail- 
ing that,  at  Washington.  The  Philip- 
pines tariff  could  be  regelated  similarly, 
and  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Archi- 
pelago could  not  possibly  involve  the 
United  States  if  the  American  Envoy  at 
Manila  exerted  his  veto  power  on  any 
contemplated  act  that  might  adversely 
concern  his  country. 

America  in  all  things  would  have  pre- 
dominant rights,  and  the  Filipinos 
would  have  to  trust  to  the  benevolence 
and  good  will  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  they  could  do  so  with  full  con- 
fidence in  the  outcome,  and  thus  do  I 
think  a  settlement  can  be  reached  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides  and  with  justice 
to  each. 

London,  England. 


A    Perilous    Climb 

ASCENT  OF  THE  BHAYAKARA  LA  IN  BALTISTAN 
BY  WILLIAM  HUNTER  WORKMAN 

[Dr.  Workman  Is  the  well  known  traveler  and  author  who  has  ouide  such  rxtenalTe 
ascents  of  the  various  Himalaya  mountains.  With  his  wife,  Fanny  Bullock  Workman, 
he  Is  the  Joint  author  of  **  In  the  Ice  World  of  Himalaya." — Editob.] 

EARLY  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  our  noses,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  already 

of  August,   1902,  our  party,  con-  burned  to  a  deep  copper  red.      The  tem- 

sisting-    of    Mrs.    Fanny    Bullock  perature  in  the  sun  at  one  o'clock,  even 

Workman,  the  writer ;  Mattia  Zurbrig-  through  the  thin  clouds,  as  registered  by 

gen,  guide,  and  Giuseppe  Muller,  porter,  the   black   bulb   thernionieter.   was    183" 

having  finished  our  exploration  and  first  Fahr.     During  the  last  three  hours  of  the 

ascent    of    the  upper  northwest  branch  climb  the  glacier  had  a  sharply  ascending 

of    the    great    Chogo    Lungma    glacier,  gradient  and  was  much  crevassed. 

reached  the  base  of  the  cir(iue  of  high  At  two  p.m.  we  pitched  our  tents  on  a 

mountains  which  give  it  birth,  the  high-  small    snow-cov«red    section    of    glacier, 

est  of  which  is  the  fixed  peak  measured  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  wide  crev- 

by  the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  at  asses  at  a  bight    of    17,500  feet  (deter- 

24,470  feet  and  known  in  the  records  of  mined    by    hypsometric    reailiiigs     cv>iu- 

the  .Survey  as  "  Indus  Nagar  Watershed  pared  with  simultaneous  ones  of  the  Gov- 

I'eak  No.  2."  ermnent     mercurial     barometer    at     the 

The   day   hafl   been   oppressively   hot.  lower  station  <>*  ^'^'"'•'^      Thi;*  camp  we 

The  high   nu)iintain   walls   inclosing  the  named    CVeva                           It    was    safe 

glacier  shut  off  all  breezes,  and  the  sun  from  avalanches,  but  we  could  not  have 
burned  with  fiery   fervor  through  a  film 
of    eirro  stratus    clouds.     The    heat    re- 
flected from  the  <lazzling  white  covering 
of  r<Metitlv  fallen  snow  struck  us  like  the 

radiafinii  from  a  blast  furnace,  blistering  was  only  one  p*>int  whu  li  ^^uvr  procnbt 


moved  maf  U  from  our  tents  after 

dark  with  .v.:.    . 

The  mountains  rose  ari>unil  ut  in  tre* 
mendous    unsoalaltle    pr>  ->        Thcrt 
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of  a  peep  at  the  beyond,  and  that  after  the 
ascent  of  a  steep  avalanche  scored  snow 
wall  1,760  feet  high,  leading  to  two  cols, 
or  saddles,  one  on  either  side  of  a  per- 
pendicular rock  ridge  rising  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  above  them. 

Wishing  to  learn  what  lay  beyond  that 
ridge,  we  determined  to  accept  the  gaunt- 
let which  this  wall  threw  down  to  us  and 
attempt  its  conquest.  The  night  of  the 
20th  was  clear  and  cold.  The  minimum 
temperature  was  12°  Fahr.,  which  was 
favorable,  as  it  hardened  the  snow.  On 
account  of  the  crevasses  we  waited  till 
daylight  of  the  21st  to  start. 

Our  path  at  first  lay  over  the  steeply 
ascending  crevassed  glacier,  then  up  the 
still  steeper  dehrts  of  avalanches  that  had 
fallen  two  days  before.  Above  this  came 
a  wide  Bergschrund,  over  which  we 
found  but  a  single  insecure  snow  bridge. 
This  passed  in  safety,  we  had  before  us 
the  ice  wall,  which  gave  us  all  the  work 
we  cared  to  do  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  This  wall  was  steep  from  first  to 
last,  varying  in  diflFerent  parts  a  few  de- 
grees either  way  from  60°.  On  the 
ascent  every  step  had  to  be  cut  from  bot- 
tom to  top,  as  the  wall,  being  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley,  did  not  feel  the  force 
of  the  sun's  rays  till  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  its  surface  remained  hard  till  noon. 

We  had  intended  to  strike  directly 
from  the  last  projecting  rock  to  the  right 
hand  saddle,  which,  tho  not  so  high  as  the 
other,  was  much  nearer  our  route,  but  on 
leaving  the  rock  we  found  the  slant  at 
this  part  to  consist  of  smooth  solid  ice  of 
60*^  incline,  thinly  covered  with  fresh 
snow  and  too  dangerous  to  attempt. 

We,  therefore,  decided  to  turn  to  the 
left,  where  the  snow  was  deeper  and  the 
foothold  better,  gain  the  base  of  the  rock 
ridge  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  with  what 
hand-holds  it  might  afford,  traverse  the 
upper  edge  of  the  ice  slant  where  it  joined 
the  rock  face,  and  thus  reach  the  left 
hand  saddle. 

After  another  hour  and  a  half  of  la- 
borious step  cutting  we  got  to  the  base 
of  the  rock  ridge,  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  rotten  and  crumbling  sand- 
stone so  weathered  away  as  to  afford  but 
few  hand-holds,  and  what  few  there  were 
had  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution 
lest  they  should  scale  off. 

The  upper  .sharp  edge  of  the  ice-slant 
did  not  lie  close  against  the  rock,  but  was 


separated  from  it  by  an  interval,  or 
Schrund,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  or  more  in  width  and  of  un- 
known depth.  The  steps  cut  along  this 
edge  made  a  more  precarious  foothold 
even  than  those  on  the  steep  slant,  and 
in  the  absence  of  hand-holds  progress 
was  necessarily  very  slow. 

To  add  to  the  difficulty  transverse 
crevasses  existed  at  intervals,  some  of 
them  covered  with  snow,  into  which  there 
was  danger  of  falling.  It  was  a  most 
uncanny  path  over  which  we  cautiously 
pursued  our  way  for  more  than  two 
hours.  At  last,  at  one  o'clock,  we  reached 
the  col,  a  sharp  edge  with  a  slant  on  the 
farther  side  steeper  than  that  by  which 
we  had  ascended,  ending  in  a  precipice, 
which  overhung  a  large  glacial  ice  fall. 

It  overlooked  a  vast  trefoil  glacial  ba- 
sin, surrounded  by  massive  ragged  moun- 
tains, which  cut  off  all  view  beyond  and 
sent  down  a  complex  of  glaciers  and  ice 
falls  to  form  a  large  glacial  branch  of  the 
Chogo  Lungma,  which  we  afterward  ex- 
plored almost  to  the  top  of  its  highest 
ice-fall.  There  was  barely  standing  room 
and  no  opportunity  to  take  hypsometric 
readings,  so  we  had  to  rely  on  the  read- 
ings of  our  Watkin  aneroids,  which  had 
been  checked  the  previous  afternoon  by 
the  boiling  point  thermometers.  One  of 
the  aneroids  differed  from  the  latter  by 
only  -j-  .01  inch.  The  corrected  read- 
ings, compared  with  those  at  the  same 
hour  at  Skardo,  made  the  hight  of  the 
col  19,260  feet,  1,760  feet  above  our 
camp.  The  difficulty  of  the  ascent  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  only  251  feet 
of  altitude  per  hour  were  made. 

For  the  last  two  hours  the  midday  sun 
had  shone  upon  us  and,  crowded  as  we 
were  against  the  rock  wall,  the  heat  was 
almost  unendurable  as  well  as  enervating. 
The  temperature  in  the  shade  could  not 
be  obtained,  as  there  was  no  shade  except 
that  cast  by  our  bodies.  In  our  shadow 
the  temperature  was  80°,  but  the  sun 
burned  from  a  cloudless  sky  with  greater 
power  than  on  the  previous  day. 

Its  rays  struck  with  savage  energy  per- 
penrlicularly  upon  the  ice-slant  and  by 
this  time  had  softened  its  covering  of 
snow.  We  did  not  remain  long  at  the 
col,  partly  because  there  was  no  comfort- 
able standing  place  and  partly  because  we 
were  anxious  about  the  descent. 

It  was  evident  that  owing  to  the  soft- 
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ened  snow  the  latter  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  ascent.  The  steps,  cut 
with  so  much  care,  no  longer  afforded  a 
firm  foothold ;  our  feet  sank  into  them 
from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet,  till  stopped 
by  the  solid  ice  beneath. 

We  returned  slowly  and  painfully 
along  the  treacherous  edge  in  the  pitiless 
heat  of  the  sun,  finding  neither  hand- 
holds nor  satisfactory  ax-holds.  Every 
now  and  again  some  one  would  slip  on 
an  insecure  place.  After  going  a  short 
distance  Zurbriggen  said :  ''  Es  ist  sehr 
gefahrlich.  Wir  Kommen  heute  nicht 
hinunter."  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  known  him  to  lose  courage  in  two 
summers  of  difificult  mountaineering. 

We  replied :  "  If  we  do  not  get  down 
to-day  we  shall  not  get  down  alive." 
Whatever  might  be  in  store  for  us  on  the 
descent,  to  remain  where  we  were  would 
be  certain  death.  No  shelter  of  any  kind 
was  to  be  found  on  that  ice-slant.  There 
was  not  even  a  place  where  one  could  sit 
down  to  rest.  We  should  be  obliged  to 
stand  in  the  narrow  steps  on  which  our 
feet  rested  till  we  dropped  with  fatigue, 
which  would  mean  a  slide  of  some  2.000 
feet  down  the  avalanche  gullied  ice  flank 
into  eternity.  Could  we  manage  to  stand 
there  we  should  be  frozen  stiff  in  our 
tracks  before  morning,  as  the  tempera- 
ture would  drop  to  zero.  With  such  a 
prospect  before  us  nothing  remained  but 
to  go  on  and  take  our  chances. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  having 
eaten  nothing  since  eight  a.m  ,  we  were 
becoming  faint.  There  had  been  and  was 
no  opportunity  to  take  a  comfortable 
lunch.  We  stopped  in  our  tracks,  took 
out  from  our  pockets  what  kola  biscuit 
and  chocolait  happened  to  be  accessible, 
as  well  as  a  stray  tin  of  pain,  off  which 
we  made  a  hurried  meal,  and  then  crept 
forward  again. 

Shortly  after  this  the  porter,  who  was 
between  Mrs.  Workman  and  myself,  lost 
his  footing  and  slid  down  eight  or  ten 
feet.  Zurbriggen,  wlin  was  last  on  the 
rof)e,  hai)pene(l  to  have  his  ice-ax  fixed 
in  a  narrow  crevasse  and  the  rop 
around  it.  so  he  was  ablr  to  hr)l(l  firmly 
I,  who  was  leading,  altho  I  had  only  one 
foot  secure  on  a  narrow  ice  step,  had 
a  fairly  ^n<u\  hold  on  the  nigr  of  the 
icr  vvifh   flu-  bl.nlf  of  mv.   .'ix,  which  en- 


able me  to  keep  my  balance.  The 
porter  being  thus  supported  at  both  ends 
quickly  regained  his  feet.  Had  the  whole 
strain  come  upon  me  I  should  undoubt- 
edly have  been  pulled  off. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  where  our 
path  from  below  joined  that  along  the 
rock  face  we  considered  it  imprudent  to 
follow  the  former,  which  led  diagonally 
down  over  the  ice  slope,  for  fear  of  start- 
ing an  avalanche.  So  we  decided  to  go 
straight  down  backward,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  tread  out  the  steps  better,  all  treading 
in  the  tracks  of  the  first.  Zurbriggen 
fixed  his  ax  firmly  and  secured  the  rope 
to  it  to  hold  us  in  case  of  accident. 

The  porter  now  led  down  to  the 
length  of  rope  between  him  and  myself. 
When  he  had  placed  himself  safely  I  fol- 
lowed, treading  exacting  in  his  steps.  In 
the  same  manner  Mrs.  Workman  fol- 
lowed me,  and  when  all  three  were  placed 
as  well  as  possible  Zurbriggen  descended 
and  braced  himself  anew. 

In  this  manner  we  made  a  tedious  de- 
scent to  some  rocks  below,  from  which 
we  were  able  to  regain  our  line  of  ascent. 
It  being  now  five  o'clock  and  the  sun 
having  sunk  behind  the  opposite  moun- 
tains, the  snow  soon  stiffened  suF  *  'v 
to  permit  of  our  resuming  the  i  .:J 
position,  and,  altho  we  sank  into  the 
snow  above  our  knees  at  every  step,  we 
arrived  without  accident  at  the  Ber^^- 
schrund.  Here  the  snow  bridge  was 
found  to  be  so  soft  that  we  did  not  ven- 
ture to  use  it,  but  jumped  the  .^  '  / 
into  the  soft  snow  below  and  i.\.....d 
camp  after  six  o'clock,  having  had  twelve 
hours  of  continuous  mental  and  physical 
tension.  W^e  did  not  sit  down  to  rest 
once  during  the  day  and  there  was  no 
place  after  the  ice  slope  was  reached 
vvh<  could  have  rested  had  we  been 

so  •::  ,        d 

Zurl  1  called  this  the  most  duh 

cult  col  he  had  ever  inadc.     The  effect 
of  altitude  w  '  '    •   -     *'       ' ^v  -    .. 

of  a  purely   a  _ 

17,000  feet  the  resistance  of  most  per- 
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Rossetti 

Mr.  Benson,  the  latest  writer  on  Ros- 
setti,* the  man,  the  poet  and  the  artist, 
has  at  once  the  great  advantage  and 
disadvantage  of  dealing  with  a  subject 
already  treated  with  care  and  sympathy 
by  commanding  writers — Sharp,  Swin- 
burne, Watts,  Pater,  Myers,  Garnett, 
Hall  Caine  and  Birkbeck  Hill,  to  name 
but  few  among  them,  and  we  cannot  omit 
Michael  Rossetti,  who  has  united  devo- 
tion and  notable  literary  gifts  in  his  edi- 
torial and  biographical  works.  All  these 
authorities  have  been  carefully  used,  yet 
Mr.  Benson  has  maintained  individual 
judgment,  guided  by  clear  insight.  In- 
deed, he  has,  by  his  earlier  appreciative 
analysis  of  Christina  Rossetti's  work, 
shown  his  peculiar  fitness  to  write  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  final  critical  biog- 
raphy of  her  greater  brother. 

Rossetti  was  quite  the  center  and  com- 
manding genius  of  the  famous  Pre- 
Raphaelites  in  their  revolt  against  the 
slavery  of  art,  tho  not  the  founder  of  the 
brotherhood.  This  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  sheer  force  of  the  man  coupled 
with  his  inheritance  of  mysticism  and 
love  of  the  Italian  genius.  From  Blake 
alone  of  Englishmen  did  the  group  draw 
good,  and  of  power  they  might  well  have 
taken  more.  The  movement  is  well  char- 
acterized : 

"  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the 
fidelity  and  simplicity  of  early  art,  rather  than 
its  archaic  character,  which  attracted  the 
brotherhood.  .  .  .  It  is  clear  that  this  band 
of  enthusiasts  were  men  of  untainted  lives, 
and  tho  they  probably  had  little  respect  for 
purely  conventional  morality,  they  had  a 
deep-seated  desire  for  nobility  of  life  and  aim. 
.  .  .  The  Germ  is  all  fragrant  of  sincere- 
and  enthusiastic  youth  and  artistic  purpose. 
It  suggests  a  whole  background  of  ardent,  im- 
pulsive figures,  inspired  by  a  generous  emotion 
and  determined  to  see  things  with  their  own 
eyes  and  to  say  them  in  their  own  way." 

Anrl  using  Blake,  Leonardo,  Giotto  and 
Dante    as     inspirations,     not    as    mere 

•  RoHHKTTT.  //;/  Arthur  O.  JirriHon.  Now  York: 
Thp  Mncmlllon  Company.  (I':nKllHhrnon  of  Letters 
Herleii.)     75  centi. 


models,  Rossetti  did  paint  and  write 
despite  Ruskin's  fussy  and  anxious  pa- 
tronage, which  is  as  amusing  in  its  way 
as  is  that  of  Chesterfield  over  Johnson. 

Here  with  firm  strokes  and  fine  is 
drawn  the  character  of  Rossetti,  a  man 
instinct  with  life  and  energy  and  vision, 
not  a  morbid  dreamer,  as  many  have 
thought.  .Rossetti's  debt  to  civilization 
is  as  well  acknowledged  as  civilization's 
debt  to  him  is  asserted.  Mr.  Benson 
speaks  with  the  utter  frankness  of  in- 
formed duty.  The  details  of  life  and 
habits  and  character — all  the  misfor- 
tunes, within  and  without,  that  held  Ros- 
setti to  earth — have  been  given  to  the 
public  in  fullest  accord  with  the  grasping 
communism  of  literature,  and  therefore 
they  are  here  dealt  with  in  candor.  For 
significance,  not  curiosity,  have  anecdotes 
been  given.  To  disturb  so  fine  a  con- 
clusion as  this  when  we  are  all  seeking  in- 
spiration to  hang  on  the  walls  would  be 
a  pity : 

"  It  was  in  the  gnomic  poem  of  Soothsay 
that  Rossetti  wrote  his  deliberate  creed  out: 
to  mistrust  the  certainties  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  to  believe  in  nature ;  to  be  independ- 
ent and  subservient  to  no  man,  not  to  nurture 
false  hopes,  but  to  be  content  to  have  sung 
truly,  and  to  have  been  loved ;  to  be  consistent, 
to  hate  flattery,  to  be  true  to  friendship,  to  be 
liberal,  to  be  laborious,  to  abhor  indolence, 
not  to  waste  the  golden  hours ;  in  religion  to 
follow  faith  rather  than  dogma ;  to  be  grateful, 
not  to  waste  strength  in  vain  hope  or  vain  re- 
gret;  so  runs  the  symbol,  based  upon  gener- 
osity and  love,  and  wrought  into  a  proud 
stoicism  by  sad  experience." 

The  reader  passes  with  right  equip- 
ment to  the  review  of  the  work  of  Ros- 
setti in  art  and  letters.  Mr.  Benson 
seems  to  think  it  a  limitation  that  Ros- 
setti's work  is  so  largely  an  individual 
expression.  True,  it  is,  and  there  lies  its 
worth,  for  there  is  the  assurance  and 
reason  for  its  truth.  Had  it  been  more 
imiversal  and  equally  sure  it  would  have 
been  so  because  Rossetti  himself  was 
more  universal.  But  universal  minds  are 
rare — there  were  few  even  in  the  self- 
satisfied  nineteenth  century. 
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Mr.  Benson's  criticism  is  acute  and 
flexible  and  convincing  because,  while  it 
has  the  pulse  of  sympathy,  there  is  no 
trace  of  bias  in  his  clear  analysis  and 
judgment.  The  whirling  superlative  of 
Swinburne,  rightly  used  in  the  great  de- 
fense of  thirty  years  ago,  is  properly  ab- 
sent when  one  comes  to  the  decision  that 
Rossetti  no  longer  needs  defense,  but  is 
one  of  the  immortals  to  the  better  few. 


The    Fall 


of    Feudalism 
Ireland 


in 


There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt's  new  book  * — the 
most  ambitious  and  important  of  any  of 
his  literary  undertakings — is  welcome 
and  likely  to  be  of  service  for  many  years 
to  come.  It  is  the  most  complete  and 
most  comprehensive  of  any  of  the  numer- 
ous books  which  have  been  written  of 
the  political  unrest  and  popular  agita- 
tions in  Ireland  of  the  last  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  embodies  the  closest 
study  of  Parnell  which  is  as  yet  accessi- 
ble ;  for  in  some  respects  it  tells  us  more 
about  Parnell  than  is  contained  in  Mr. 
Barry  O'Brien's  biography  of  the  Irish 
leader.  Moreover,  Mr.  Davitt  infuses 
his  strong  personality  into  anything  he 
writes,  and  for  that  reason  The  Fall 
of  Feudalism  in  Ireland  is  good  read- 
ing, even  to  those  who  are  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  aim  of  the  two  move- 
ments to  which  Mr.  Davitt  has  given  so 
much  of  his  stormy  and  eventful  life. 

The  title  is  apt  to  convey  an  erroneous 
impression.  Ireland  never  had  a  feudal- 
ism like  that  of  England.  It  never  had 
a  civilization  like  that  which  has  been 
so  graphically  described  by  Miss  Bate- 
son  in  her  recently  published  "  Medieval 
England,"  and  there  is  about  the  Irish 
towns  and  cities  none  of  the  indications 
of  the  I'eudal  Era  which  characterize 
the  development  of  town  life  in  I'.nglaud. 
If  Ireland  had  ha<l  a  feudalism  like  that 
of  England  there  would  have  been  no 
t)asis  for  the  Irish  land  legislation  since 
iHyn.  But  Ireland,  like  England,  was 
long  dominated  by  a  small  class,  whose 
stx'ial  prestige  and  political  jKiwer  were 
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based  on  the  ownership  of  large  areas  of 
land  and  the  existence  of  a  dependent 
class,  which  cultivated  the  land,  and 
furnished  the  aristocracy  with  their 
wealth. 

Mr.  Davitt's  book  is  concerned  (i) 
with  the  partial  dislodgment  of  the  Irish 
landed  aristocracy  from  this  position  by 
the  radical,  almost  socialistic,  land  legis- 
lation of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  by  the 
assumption  of  political  power  by  the 
farmers  and  the  peasantry;  and  (2) 
with  the  movement  for  Home  Rule, 
which  began  in  real  earnest  after  Parnell 
succeeded  Butt  and  Shaw  as  the  political 
leader  of  Ireland  in  1881,  and  which 
grew  in  strength  and  intensity  after  the 
Irish  peasantry  had  been  enfranchised  by 
the  reform  measures  of  1884  and  1885, 
and  were  enabled  thereby  to  return 
eighty-five  Home  Rulers  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  book 
is   written    from   an   avowedly    partisan 
standpoint.      Every    Irishman    who    has 
been  at  all  prominent  and  loyal  to  Home 
Rule  and  to  the  Agrarian  ilovement  is 
described  in  Mr.  Davitt's  pages  as  gifted, 
great   and   good ;   and  practically   every 
man   who   has   mounted   a   platfonn   in 
Mayo  or  Kildare    or  taken  the  floor  in 
the   House  of  Commons   in  support  of 
the  cause    is  an   orator  and  a   patriot. 
It  is  always  so  in  the  history  of   Irish 
political  movements  written  by  Irishmen. 
It  was  so  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  it 
was  so  in  the  nineteenth,  and  it  is  likely 
to  continue  so  as  long  as  Ireland  has  a 
grievance  to  be  redressed.     But  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  only  histories 
we  have  of  the  Chartist  and  Com  Law 
movements   were   written   by   men  who 
were  of  them,  and  Mr.  Davitt's  history 
of  land  reform  and  of  the  great  but  as 
yet    abortive    struggle    for    Home    Rule 
will   rank   as  a  contribution   to  history 
with   Archibald   Prentice's  **  History  of 
the  .\nti  C  orn  Law  League  **  and  Uam- 
niage's   more   recently   published   '*  His- 
tory of  the  Chartist  N'  ^  \cn 
a  student  of   Irish  ht                    ■  vlcairrs 
to  approach  it   from    l                tvr  point 
of  view  will  fuul  Mr.  l>avitt'i  bix)ic  al- 
most   in\    '      ''•;    for    Mr     I>iivilt    ha« 
750  cloii . .    ,.intetl   |>agr4   in    w^i-^    to 
tell  his  story,  and  he  quotes  rt^  li, 
manifestoes.  pri»i;ranis.  sprrchrs  and  M« 
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ters,  and  gives  dates   with  a  fullness  and 
a  care  which  are  commendable. 

It  might  have  been  as  well  if  Mr. 
Davitt  had  begun  his  story  with  the  agi- 
tations for  complete  enfranchisement  for 
the  Catholics;  against  tithes,  and  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  which  kept  Ire- 
land in  a  state  of  turmoil  in  the  interval 
between  the  Union  and  the  first  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  His  narrative  of  agita- 
tions in  Ireland  from  the  time  of  Crom- 
well to  Daniel  O'Connell  is  the  least  sat- 
isfactory part  of  the  book.  Here  Mr. 
Davitt  gives  no  adequate  account  of  what 
popular  agitation  in  Ireland  wrung  from 
Pitt  and  George  III  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  does  little  more  than  mention 
the  great  agitations  which  resulted  in 
Grattan's  Parliament  and  the  commercial 
freedom  of  Ireland;  and  he  also  ignores 
the  long  but  successful  agitation  which 
ended  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Catholic  forty-shilling  freeholders  in 
1793.  Mr.  Davitt  is  at  his  best  after  Butt 
had  retired  and  Shaw  had  been  super- 
seded by  Parnell.  Then  he  warms  up  to 
his  subject,  and  from  his  point  of  view 
he  gives  an  extremely  vivid  story,  carry- 
ing much  new  and  hitherto  unpublished 
material,  of  the  Agrarian  Movement  and 
of  the  ups  and  downs  and  of  the  sordid 
tragedies  of  the  Home  Rule  Movement 
between  1881  and  the  reunion  of  the  Irish 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  which  was  brought  about  in 
February,  1900. 

Mr.  Davitt  has  a  high  place  in  the  es- 
teem of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
never  indorsed  his  part  of  the  Land 
League  Movement  or  in  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  and  who  would  not  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances  support  him 
as  a  candidate  for  Parliament.  The  good 
taste  in  which  he  narrates  in  these  pages 
his  own  part  in  Irish  politics  will  endear 
him  more  than  ever  to  the.sc  people,  who 
can  admire  him  without  sympathizing 
with  him  in  much  that  he  has  done  in  his 
political  career. 

Kiplin^/s  TrafTics  and  Discoveries 

This  volume  *  contains  several  South 
African  War  sketches,  some  amphibious 
tales,  told  partly  on  land,  partly  on  sea, 

/^-!7"v''"^v^7"?^'"'.?^"^^"-     ^V   Rufli/ard    Kip- 
Hn(/.      Sfw  York:  [>oijl)l*-f]ny.   I'njff  *  To.     $I.r»0. 


and  the  others  are  "  queer  "  stories — the 
kind  that  Kipling  alone  knows  how  to 
write.  Concerning  "  They  "  we  have  al- 
ready had  two  editorials  in  The  Inde- 
pendent, besides  much  discussion  in 
other  papers  as  to  the  author's  meaning. 
But  people  who  ask  what  Kipling  means 
are  like  the  woman  he  once  wrote  about 
who  did  not  and  ''  never  could  under- 
stand." They  lack  what  his  new  wit, 
Pyecroft,  would  call  the  necessary  "  su- 
perstructure "  to  their  minds.  After  he 
is  dead  they  will  be  the  ones  to  form 
"  Kipling  Clubs  "  to  "  study  "  him  just 
as  we  now  have  *'  Browning  Circles " 
composed  of  pedantic  persons,  who  think 
by  mere  searching  that  they  can  find  out 
the  poet's  meaning — and  they  will,  when 
the  earth  no  longer  hangs  between  the 
east  and  west  mystery  of  things. 

The  South  African  stories  in  this  col- 
lection are  likely  to  prove  the  most  popu- 
lar, since  there  is  nothing  esoteric  in  the 
conception;  but  they  also  have  a  double 
significance.     They  are  really  written  to 
show  the  basis  of  the  author's  imperial- 
ism.    Nobody  knows  how  Kipling  came 
by  his  genius;  not  in  England,  surely, 
where  nothing  new  of  this  kind  has  been 
born  since  Shakespeare  died.     Probably 
he  evolved  it  in  India.    The  fever  of  the 
land  kindled  his  imagination,  and  he  sav/ 
men  shipped  from  under  the  shelter  of 
home  traditions,  suffer,  live  and  die  like 
inspired  madmen  for  the  imperial  ideal. 
He  was  young  then  and  in  his  enthusiasm 
to  sum  it  all  up  in  his   '  Soldiers  Three  " 
he  used  to  spatter  his  white  duck  trousers 
with  ink  until  he  looked  like  a  *'  domi- 
necker  "  robin  in  a  foreign  land.    But  no 
matter  where  he  got  his  gift,  since  the 
day  he  found  himself  he  has  spread  the 
wings  of  all  his  glories  above  the  British 
Empire,    showing    the    talons    and    tail- 
feathers  of  his  genius  like  a  happy  oracle 
in    favor    of  'every  grace  and  strength 
which  goes  to  the  making  of  it.     He  is 
a   patriot,   not   in   the   maudlin,   popular 
definition  of  that  term ;  but  as  Isaiah  was 
a  patriot  in  Judea — a    prophet    full    of 
faith.     He  is  the  dramatist  of  national 
patience,    ethics,    honor    and    strength. 
Through  the  lips  of  the  Yankee  "  Cap- 
tive "  he  calls  attention  to  the  tempera- 
mental stolidity  and  mental  simplicity  of 
th:;  British  soldier,  and  then  figuratively 
hugs  himself  with  delight  at  this  demon- 
strntfon    of    ^licir    heaviness     as    n    man 
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would  rejoice  in  the  granite  foundations 
of  his  house.  Regiments  brought  to 
South  Africa  in  1900  are  spoken  of  by 
the  General  to  '"he  Yankee  *'  Captive  "  as 
being  the  "  vintage  "  laid  down  for  the 
new  century.  War  with  the  Boers  was 
a  military  exercise  by  which  an  army  was 
toughened,  and  the  "  game  "  preserved. 
"  Sitting  there  and  hearing  him  talk  about 
the  centuries,  I  tell  you,  sir,  it  scared  me.  It 
scared  me  cold !  He  admitted  everything — he 
acknowledged  the  corn  before  you  spoke — he 
was  more  pleased  to  hear  that  his  men  had 
been  used  to  wipe  the  geldt  with  than  I  was 
when  I  knocked  out  Tom  Reed's  two  bad 
horses — and  he  sat  back  and  blew  smoke 
through  his  nose  and  matured  his  men  like 
cigars  and — he  talked  of  the  everlasting  cen- 
turies !  " 

The  next  generation  will  go  to  stories 
like  this  and  "  A  Sahib's  War  "  for  an 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  history 
will  give  about  this  South  African  situa- 
tion.   And  they  will  get  it. 

But,  however  gifted  our  author  may 
be,  he  is  limited  at  last  by  what  he  knows. 
And  it  is  what  Kipling  knows  which  af- 
fords him  so  many  and  varied  fields  for 
proving  his  artistic  faculties.  Thus  the 
stories  in  this  volume  relating  to  naval 
life  differ  from  other  sea  tales  in  that 
they  are  based  upon  an  intimate,  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  British  marine 
service.  The  denouement  docs  not  de- 
pend upon  the  wind,  the  waves  and  the 
author's  imagination  ;  but  it  comes  to  pass 
in  the  military  order  of  things.  He  has 
the  mind  of  an  artisan  as  well  as  the 
fancy  of  an  artist,  so  that  he  is  able  to 
make  an  automobile  the  vehicle  for  car- 
rying into  literature  the  most  delicate 
and  daring  fancies.  This  is  where  the 
uninitiated  stumble,  by  the  way,  in  their 
effort  to  understand  **  They  " — how  he 
dared  ride  through  a  world  of  unrealities 
in  an  automobile.  Their  imagination  is 
governed  by  the  old  formula  of  things. 
They  do  not  know  that  to  the  poet  all 
things  (end  toward  the  sanu*  fairy  end- 
ing. But  this  peculiar  {|ualitv  oif  Kip- 
ling's genius  is  best  ilhistrate*!  bv  the 
story  entitled  "  Wireless."  .After  a  brief, 
but  clear,  explanation  of  the  wave  theory 
upon  which  wireless  telegraphy  i.s  hasrcl. 
he  makes  an  occult,  astral  application  of 
it  .so  plausible  and  dramatic  a.H  tn  be  al- 
most convincing.  A  poor  young  <!ruf» 
clerk    Ml   tin*   shop   below   where   thr  ex- 


periments in  wireless  telegraphy  are 
being  made,  is  dreaming  of  his  love 
while  shivering  and  dying,  as  Keats  did, 
cf  consumption.  And  hv;  gets  his  '*  mes- 
sage "  there  in  the  cold  night  from  the 
immortal  poet  of  love.  Altho  he  has 
never  read  Keats,  he  writes  lines  from 
"  St.  Agnes  Eve "  and  the  '*  Ode  to 
a  Nightingale,"  believing  them  to  be 
his  own,  and  marring,  as  if  in  the  first 
transmission,  with  occasional  clod  words, 
then  correcting  until  the  verse  lay  per- 
fected as  Keats  wrote  it.  And  that  is 
Kipling's  way.  He  finishes  facts  with  a 
miracle;  he  passes  from  the  natural  to 
the  supernatural  as  easily  as  a  lark's 
wings  bear  it  into  the  sun  risen  heavens. 


Early  Western  Travels,  1748-1846.  Edited 
bv  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  Vol.  III. 
Cleveland:  The  Arthur  H.Clark  Co.  ^^4  00. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Thwaites's 
valuable  series  is  no  less  interesting  than 
the  earlier  issues.  Andre  Michaux's 
Travels  into  Kentucky,  1793-96,  is  the 
first  of  the  three  reprints  in  this  volume. 
The  author  was  a  scientist  of  world  re- 
nown, whose  work  as  a  botanist  over- 
shadowed the  fame  that  he  acquired  in 
the  field  of  politics.  His  scientific  ex- 
plorations in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  prior 
to  1794,  had  given  him  such  a  familiarity 
with  the  men  and  conditions  In  that  re- 
gion that  Genet,  the  agent  of  the  French 
revolutionary  government,  selected  him 
to  negotiate  with  the  Western  leaders, 
whose  interests  he  sought  to  detach  from 
the  United  States.  Michaux's  journal 
during  this  mission  betrays  more  interest 
in  a  rare  plant  or  a  n        *        **    ■\  in  an 

American  leader  or  a  ;        ,      :.     The 

record  is,  however,  of  the  impressions 
of   a    man   of   unusual    !  nee.   one 

who  has  learned  to  use  *,;-  v,es  to  see 
everything  about  him.  The  lack  of  inns. 
tlie  straying  of  horses,  the  poor  fords  and 

tl>     ^-      -    -  ^ •-    '  ^    ^    -•■  -!  a 

^1  teti 

to  act  as  a  guard  through  the  uninhabited 
rei^ions,  give  us  a  vivid  ir  >f  the 

Ciiuntry  tr.o  .r....?  ^y  [,,^  /,  ..vlorne*j» 
K(viul    to     1.  kv ;     the     route     from 

North  Carohna  to   Eait  TcnneHsee;   th^ 
path     to     I.nuisville,     at   '       '        '     ' 
trails  to  Illiruus       The  \o\\ 
I'raii.  fhrongh     the     tainr  v^ 

(  i8oi  ^U    '»hi>w'*  how   riipidiv  \W  \\c%x 
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had  developed.  Frangois  describes  ship- 
building upon  the  waters  along  which  his 
father  passed  seven  years  before  in  In- 
dian canoes.  The  traveler  notes  the  rest- 
lessness and  the  eagerness  of  the  pioneers 
to  push  on,  impatient  of  the  trammels  of 
civilization.  The  third  journal,  that  of 
the  clergyman,  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris, 
who  just  missed  being  Washington's  pri- 
vate secretary,  is  characterized  by  a  de- 
light in  describing  natural  scenery,  and 
a  dry  statement  of  the  human  facts  that 
drew  his  attention.  There  is  much  ac- 
curate data  about  the  size,  prosperity  and 
growth  of  towns,  their  business  interests 
and^age  of  development.  As  a  picture 
of  Western  lift  the  value  is  small.  Mr. 
Thwaites's  editing  is,  as  ever,  the  work 
of  a  master. 


Man  and  Woman  :  A  Study  of  Human  Sec- 
ondary Sexual  Characters.  By  Havelock 
Ellis.  [Contemporary  Science  Series.] 
Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribners  Sons.     $1.50. 

This  work  originally  appeared  ten 
years  ago,  when  exact  data  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats  were  far  less  ac- 
cessible than  at  present.  It  has  now  been 
in  large  part  rewritten  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  material.  The  main  con- 
clusions, however,  are  still  maintained. 
Only  in  the  chapters  en  the  senses  has 
the  author  found  it  necessary  to  record 
changes  in  his  earlier  views.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  lx)ok  is  taken  up  with 
an  answer  to  certain  strictures  on  the 
at  thor's  position  regarding  the  greater 
variability  of  rien  over  women,  made 
some  time  ago  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson. 
The  author  holds  fast  to  his  original  con- 
tentions, supporting  his  position  with 
keen  dialectic  and  a  great  wealth  of  testi- 
mony. There  is  probably  more  nonsense 
and  rash  generalizing  on  this  subject 
than  any  other;  therefore,  such  a  book 
as  this,  which  gives  or  refers  to  nearly 
all  the  information  wherewith  a  sound 
opinion  may  be  formed  is  valuable. 


The     President.       By    Alfred     Henry     Lewis. 
New  York:  A   S.  Barnes  &  Co.     ;55i.5o. 

This  is  a  political  novel  of  American 
life,  brilliantly  written,  and  abounding  in 
flramatic  situations.  But  it  is  an  ignoble 
book  ff>r  the  same  reason  that  a  man  is 


ignoble  who  exaggerates  the  worst  he 
knows  about  everybody  and  everything. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Lewis,  every 
man  connected  with  the  Government  at 
Washington  is  a  scamp  and  a  blackleg, 
from  the  President  down.  The  picture 
is  not  only  revolting  and  disgraceful,  but 
it  is  malicious.  While  there  may  be 
rascals  among  Government  officials,  as 
there  are  in  every  other  class  of  men,  the 
average  of  honor  and  morality  among 
them  is  doubtless  as  high  as  in  any  other. 
Certainly  we  never  had  a  President  who 
bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the 
sharper  here  depicted.  Their  political 
views  and  political  actions  have  never 
pleased  all  the  parties  in  this  country, 
but,  considered  as  a  whole,  they  are  about 
the  best  men  we  have  produced  in  Amer- 
ica, according  to  our  standards  of  cour- 
age, intelligence  and  morality.  But  the 
particular  reason  why  the  book  is  per- 
nicious is  because  there  is  a  stage  of 
adolescence  when  young  men  imagine 
that  wisdom  consists  in  suspecting  the 
worst  everywhere.  It  is  a  grotesque, 
formative  period  which  Lewis's  book 
confirms  and  justifies,  thus  fixing  an 
error  in  the  minds  of  many  that  will 
astigmatize  their  vision  of  life  forever. 


The  Singular  Miss  Smith.    By  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 

Co.'   ^1.25. 

Mrs.  Kingsley's  story  reminds  one 
:  omewhat  of  "  Work,"  written  by  Louisa 
Alcott  many  years  ago.  The  experience 
of  a  refined  woman  in  other  people's 
kitchens  is  apt  to  be  piquant.  That  she 
should  be  a  multi-millionairess  in  addi- 
tion is  only  a  detail.  That  she  should 
meet  a  masquerading  Professor  of  So- 
ciology in  a  fifth-rate  boarding  house  is 
a  slight  tax  on  our  credulity.  But  it  is 
a  charming  little  tale,  and  The  Singular 
Miss  Smith  is  a  singularly  sweet  heroine. 
Like  so  many  sociological  books,  it  states 
a  problem  which  it  does  not  solve,  but 
the  statement  is  clever.  The  caricature 
of  the  "  Ontological  Club  "  is  overdrawn 
to  a  degree,  and  there  is  a  touch  of  ex- 
iiggcration  in  the  outlines  of  the  minor 
(liaractcrs,  but  they  are  certainly  amus- 
ing folk,  and  sometimes  there  is  shrewd 
sense  in  their  homely  advice :  "  Think 
yer     somebody — folks    rlon't     think    no 
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more  o'  you  than  you  think  o'  yourself. 
Git  some  sprawl  first  off."  "  The  gents 
I've  come  acrost  allers  take  the  wimen 
folks  at  their  own  price-tickets !  " 


Literary    Notes 

....The  Creevey  Papers,  of  which  we  pub- 
lished a  long  review  on  page  560  of  Volume 
LVI,  is  now  published  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co., 
New  York,  in  a  single  volume  at  $4.00  net.  In 
our  advertisement  of  last  week  we  erroneously 
quoted  the  price  as  $8.00. 

....Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  brings  out 
a  unique  volume,  perhaps  suggested  by  "  Let- 
ters of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son," 
entitled  "Letters  of  an  Old  Methodist  to  His 
Son  in  the  Ministry."  It  is  full  of  quaint  phi- 
losophy and  much  sensible  advice  to  the  young 
minister  of  any  denomination.  It  is  written 
by  Robert  Allen  and  sold  at  $1.25. 

....The  Church  of  to-day  has  its  peculiar 
problems  in  addition  to  the  world-old  ones  it 
has  inherited.  One  is  the  question  of  a  helpful 
Prayer  Meeting,  another,  in  many  communi- 
ties, is  the  Sunday  evening  service.  E.  B. 
Treat  &  Co.,  New  York,  publish  a  volume  on 
"  The  Sunday  Evening  Problem,"  by  Dr.  Hill, 
of  Salem  ($1.00),  which  may  help  some  dis- 
couraged clergyman  solve  his  special  form  of 
the  problem. 

....Some  of  the  more  striking  passages  in 
From  Talk  to  Text,  by  Addison  Ballard,  pub 
lished  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  ($1.00), 
are  in  line  with  an  article  of  Dr.  Ballard's 
published  in  The  Independent,  under  the  title 
"  Christianity,  a  Return  to  Judaism."  The 
chapter  in  the  present  volume  is  published  un- 
der the  caption:  "The  One  Religion."  "The 
Parallax  of  Pain "  and  "  The  One  Thou 
Shalt "  are  other  interesting  sections  of  the 
book. 

....The  International  Studio,  which  has 
been  steadily  advancing  in  artistic  and  literar> 
value  during  its  existence  in  the  United  States, 
announces  a  change  of  price,  to  begin  October 
25th,  from  $.150  to  $5  00  a  year  ami  from  35 
cents  to  50  cents  a  copy.  The  magazine  affords 
a  complete  survey  of  American  art  in  particular 
and  the  world's  art  in  general  contai' 

its  attractive  features  each  month  a  :.. 

color  plates  tiflflued.  besides  numerous  full  paKe 

plates    in    me/zotint,    phnt«< 

lithography,    etc.  ;    upward 

white  illustrations  and  130  pages  o!  text.    The 

|,  John    Lanr,    nfTrr<^    to    i< 

M!  iDin  ;unl  renrwaN  of  old  mi 

hrfnrr  October  aj^th  at  the  old  rate. 


Pebbles 

The  strike  is  over.  Now  note  how  the 
price  of  steak  falls  to  meet  the  ruinously  low 
price  of  beef  cattle.  Let  us  know  when  you 
note  this. — The  Atlanta  Constitution. 

...."Stand  up  straight,  don't  look  at  the 
boys,  and  keep  your  shoes  tied,'*  is  the  advice 
given  by  the  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  college  for  girl 
students.  Nothing  about  Spiritual  Ideals  or 
Higher  Life  in  it,  and  it  sounds  almost  too  sen- 
sible to  be  true. — Atchison  Globe. 

She    Was    Embarrassed. — Bobby     (at 

the  breakfast  table)  :  "  Clara,  did  Mr.  Spooner 
take  any  of  the  umbrellas  or  hats  from  the  hall 
last  night?"  Clara:  "Why,  of  course  not, 
Bobby;  why  should  he?"  Bobby:  "That's 
what  I'd  like  to  know.  I  thought  he  did, 
'cause  I  heard  him  say  when  he  was  going 
out,  'I'm  going  to  steal  just  one,  and' — why. 
what's  the  matter,  OzTdLJ  "—Pick-Me-Up. 

....Like  Beating  Yale. — Just  suppose  it. 
Imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt  "  licked !  "  Picture  in 
your  mind  the  awful  thrills  and  shocks  that 
would  roll  through  the  divinely  ordained  Re- 
publican party,  culminating  in  an  eruption  of 
astonishment  at  the  White  House  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  that,  behind  the  scenes,  would 
beggar  description.  One  thing  is  certain,  if 
Roosevelt  should  be  beaten,  the  time  would  be 
worth  living  through.  It  would  almost  be  like 
beating  Yale. — Springfield  Republican. 

...."Wanted:  Stories  full  of  strength  and 
action.  No  description  or  scenery  need  apply." 
She  read  it ;  it  sounded  alluring.     Result : 

SIMPLE,   BUT  TRUE. 

The  car  was  full — too  full !  Everyone  wa* 
smashed  flat.  Suddenly  the  car  stopped !  Forty 
people  were  hurled  on  their  faces.  Then  it 
started!  Sixty  people  fell  on  their  backs 
Then  it  blew  up!  The 
the  trolley  wire  and  -. 
Then  it  burned  up !  Out  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty  people  six  hundred  an  '  '  .v 

late   to   dinner.     The   rest   c 
cabs. — The  Critic. 

....Wife:  ''Tell  me.  honestly.  John,  if  I 
should  die,  would  you  marry  again?"  Jokm 
(desiring  to  please'^:  "Marry  ai^ain?  Of 
course  I  v 

enter  my   - 

wouldn't?    You  don't  find  n 
■.c?     N-      ■     ■ 
John 
don't  understand,  my  dear     I  was 
•  it  1  wo." 
•You 
are  in  an  awful  big  hurry  to  get 


!  never 

'\  you 
isaot  I 
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Mr.    Cortelyou    and    the    Cam- 
paign Fund 

In  these  closing  weeks  of  the  national 
campaign  an  attack  has  been  made  by 
Democratic  journals  of  conspicuous  abil- 
ity upon  Mr.  Cortelyou,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  in- 
directly upon  the  President  himself,  with 
reference  to  the  collection  or  reception 
of  contributions  to  the  campaign  fund 
ff^m  great  corporations. 

The  substance  of  the  charges  is  that 
applications  from  Mr.  Cortelyou  to  the 
so-called  Trust  corporations  and  to  some 
railway  companies  have  a  compelling 
force  because  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  their  organization  and  business 
methods,  acquired  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  under  the  law  enacted  in  February, 
1903,  which  authorized  the  Department 
to  obtain  this  knowledge  by  official  in- 
vestigation ;  also,  that  his  applications  to 
all  the  prominent  railway  companies  have 
a  highly  persuasive  quality  because  it  has 
been  semi-officially  announced  that  he  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  will  thus  exercise  super- 
vision over  railway  mail  contracts  in- 
volving $40,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  asserted  that  because  of  his  recent 
and  his  prospective  relation  to  the  execu- 
tion of  laws  affecting  these  industrial  and 
railway  corporations  great  sums  have 
been  given  to  him  for  political  uses,  and 
even  that  Democrats  have  felt  that  it  was 
expedient  or  necessary  to  contribute  to 
the  fund  of  the  Republican  party.  Those 
who  make  the  charges  suggest,  of  course, 
the  inference  that  corporations  so  con- 
tributing expect  thereby  to  purchase  im- 
munity or  favor.  Where  reference  has 
been  made  to  requests  for  contributions 
no  names  or  details  have  been  given. 

Certain  Republican  journals  have  em- 
phatically denied  that  any  corporation 
has  been  approached  with  the  aid  of  any 
influence  which  the  Chairman's  official 
knowledge  of  its  affairs  or  his  prospect- 
iv  restoration  to  the  Cabinet  could  exert. 
Publicity  has  also  been  given  to  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's  remark  that  the  President  was 
to  be  elected  without  incurring  any  obli- 


gation whatever,  through  the  agency  of 
the  National  Committee,  to  any  corpora- 
tion, interest,  or  person. 

The  law  defining  the  powers  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, or  the  part  of  it  containing 
what  were  called  the  "  publicity  provi- 
sions "  of  the  statute,  was  supported  by 
the  Senate  as  a  kind  of  compromise. 
There  was  pending  the  drastic  bill  of  the 
House,  modeled  upon  Mr.  Knox's  sug- 
gestions and  designed  to  provide  for  the 
prosecution  and  restraint  of  combinations 
of  manufacturers.  This  the  Senate 
would  not  consider.  Mainly  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Hanna  in  the  Conference 
Committee  the  "  publicity  provisions  " 
were  accepted  and  enacted.  They  were 
in  accord  with  the  President's  policy. 

The  fruit  of  them  thus  far  has  been  no 
publicity  whatever.  Investigations  have 
been  made  by  the  Department.  The  re- 
sults have  not  been  published.  It  is  not 
required  by  the  law  that  they  shall  be. 
They  were  to  be  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  enable  him  ''  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  for  legislation." 
Mr.  Cortelyou  is  acquainted,  we  suppose, 
with  the  information  obtained  up  to  the 
time  when  he  left  the  Department  to  be- 
come Chairman  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee. Whether  this  information  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  could  be  used  to  the 
injury  or  disadvantage  of  the  corpora- 
tions affected  we  do  not  know.  We  as- 
sume, however,  that  if  it  had  disclosed  a 
violation  of  Federal  laws  it  would  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  publicity  "  to 
characterize  the  statute  defining  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  is  un- 
warranted. So  far  as  the  public  can 
ascertain  it  is  a  law  for  secrecy.  It 
should  be  amended  or  repealed. 

We  believe  that  neither  Mr.  Cortelyou 
nor  the  President  is  capable  of  making 
an  improper  use  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  We  are 
confident  that  any  suggestion  of  the  use 
of  that  power,  or  of  the  information  pro- 
cured by  the  Department,  in  soliciting 
campaign  contributions  from  corpora- 
tions, would  be  revolting  to  Mr.  Roose- 
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velt.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  it 
would  seem  less  objectionable  or  less 
shameful  to  Mr.  Cortelyou.  We  have 
understood,  and  we  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  President  selected  Mr.  Cortelyou 
for  Chairman  because  of  the  latter's  in- 
tegrity, because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Secretary  was  in  the  highest  sense  trust- 
worthy, and  because  he  was  determined 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  such  po- 
litical obligations  as  were,  in  several  in- 
stances, imposed  upon  Mr.  McKinley  by 
Chairman  Hanna.  In  short,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  motives  were  excel- 
lent, and  we  have  seen  no  proof  that  his 
confidence  in  Mr.  Cortelyou  was  mis- 
placed. 

If  the  Chairman  has  used  his  knowl- 
edge of  corporation  secrets  or  his  pros- 
pective power  to  extort  money  from  cor- 
porations he  has  taken  a  fearful  risk. 
Not  all  of  those  so  despoiled  could  be 
expected  to  remain  silent,  and  clear  proof 
of  only  one  instance,  if  given  to  the 
world,  might  in  itself  defeat  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

But,  while  such  is  our  confidence  in 
the  President  and  the  Chairman  whom 
he  selected,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  cir- 
cumstances lend  themselves  to  the  theory 
so  persistently  laid  before  the  public  by 
the  President's  political  foes.  They  cer- 
tainly tend  to  support,  in  a  mind  moved 
by  partisan  enmity,  the  charges  that  are 
made.  Plere  is  a  Department,  one  branch 
of  which  has  been  engaged  for  the  better 
part  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  obtaining  by 
official  warrant  information  concerning 
corporate  combinations,  many  of  which 
are  commonly  believed  to  exist  and  to  be 
doing  business  in  violation  of  law.  This 
information  is  withheld  from  the  public. 
The  Secretary,  who.  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  knows  what  it  is,  whether  favorable 
or  injurious,  is  made  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee,  and  thus  becomes 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  \i  to  receive,  and 
even  to  solicit,  contributions  to  the  cam- 
paign fund.  The  bulk  of  this  fund  in  the 
past  has  come  from  corporations  or  firms 
or  persons  interested  in  legislation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  made  known  that 
he  is  hereafter  to  exercise  authority  con- 
cerning the  great  mail  contract.s,  as  to 
which  charges  of  favoritism  and  ex- 
travagance have  from  time  to  time  been 
made.  Ft  also  appears  that  the  prosecu- 
tioti  of  (virporatr  combinations  common- 


ly believed  to  be  unlawful  has  been  dis- 
continued or  suspended;  that  nearly  all 
the  special  fund  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose remains  unused;  that  great  cor- 
porate interests  which  bitterly  opposed 
the  President  a  short  time  ago  are  now 
working  for  his  election;  that  even  the 
heads  of  the  Beef  Trust,  against  which 
prosecution  is  pending  and  concerning 
which  Mr.  Cortelyou's  Department  has 
made  minute  investigation,  publicly  pro- 
claim their  support  of  his  candidacy.  In 
the  light  of  such  circumstances  the 
charges  of  the  Opposition  become  quite 
plausible,  to  the  ears  of  Democrats  at 
least.  This  will  be  admitted,  we  think, 
by  Mr.  Cortelyou  himseli 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  purely  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  in  support  of  these 
charges  should  seem  conclusive  to  any 
one.  It  has  no  force  with  those  who 
really  know  the  President  and  the  Chair- 
man. The  flat  denials  of  Republican 
partisan  journals  have  no  weight  beyond 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party.  Absolute 
proof  to  all  that  the  charges  are  unwar- 
ranted can  be  given  only  by  complete 
publicity  with  respect  to  all  contribu- 
tions. There  ought  to  be  such  publicity. 
This  may  seem  a  counsel  of  perfection, 
but  we  hold  to  it.  The  need  of  this  pub- 
licity grows  from  year  to  year  as  the 
money  power  grows,  and  with  it  the  con- 
centrated industrial  and  commercial  in- 
terests that  are  affected  by  legislation  and 
by  the  execution  or  suspension  of  the 
laws. 

Professor    Harnacks    Sicrnificant 
Lecture 

Prof.  Adolf  Harnack,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  delivered  last  week  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  City  a  r  '    "  ■  addre'  *  Ich 

was  especially  i  y  and  >  ^         .mt 

because  of  the  attitude  of  the  lecturer 
toward  the  divinity  of  Christ.     Harnack 
is    probably    the    ablest    and    most    dis 
tinguished  theologian    n  the  world.     His 
work  on  the  **  History  of  Dogma  **  has 
revolutionized    the    teaching    of    C^ 
liistory,  and  his  lectures  on  the  "  K- 
of  Christianitv."  puMi.shei!  in  Enkriish  un- 
drr  the  titlr  **  What  is  Chr"  ."  has 

had  the  widest  circu!atii>»'    •  •••r-41- 

est   influence  of  any    rr!  of 

recent  years.      Mr  is  niu|nrstioiuMv  ihr 
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leader  of  liberal  theological  thought  in 
Germany,  and  he  is  regarded  by  the  con- 
servatives as  their  arch-enemy.  Yet  in 
his  address  last  week,  delivered  in  Ger- 
man before  a  distinguished  audience, 
which  gave  him  breathless  attention, 
Harnack  made  what  appeared  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  The  Independent 
present  to  be  a  veritable  confession  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God.  To  be  sure,  the  words 
-  divinity  of  Christ "  were  not  spoken, 
nor  was  there  any  mention  of  divine  and 
httSian  natures.  But  the  question 
whether  Jesus  had  a  special  relation  to 
God,  a  special  position  in  history,  and  a 
special  relation  to  us  was  answered  with 
a  clear  and  emphatic  Yes.  The  lecture 
was  the  precise  equivalent  in  the  thought- 
forms  of  to-day  of  Bushnell's  well-known 
chapter,  "  The  Character  of  Jesus,  For- 
bidding His  Possible  Classification  with 
Men."  It  proclaimed  what  the  ordinary 
man  means  by  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that 
Jesus  was  not  as  other  men,  that  in  his 
character  and  person  and  in  his  fellow- 
ship with  God  he  was  unique  and  alone. 
Without  use  of  the  phrase,  Harnack  de- 
clared of  Jesus  what  most  men  mean 
when  they  pronounce  him  the  Son  of 
God.  He  differed  in  terms  and  method 
of  statement  from  the  orthodox  confes- 
sions ;  but  there  was  no  difference  in  re- 
ligious attitude  nor  in  the  sense  of  the 
solitariness,  the  elevation  and  the  worth 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

The  whole  temper  of  the  lecture  was 
conservative.  The  positions  attacked 
were  those  of  scholars  who  had  gone  too 
far  in  denying  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  history  on  the  basis  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  effort  was  to  show 
that,  granting  all  the  rights  of  criticism, 
an  historical  kernel  remains,  and  that  we 
have  reliable  and  trustworthy  records  for 
determination  of  the  thought  and  man- 
ner of  manhood  of  Jesus.  Indisputable 
facts  to  which  sufificient  stress  had  not 
been  given  were  brought  into  clearness, 
and  the  impression  was  of  one  building 
iip  from  material  cast  aside  by  careless 
builders  a  structure  very  much  such  as 
the  common,  good  Christian  man  wants 
U>  see  erected. 

Yet  the  method  advocated  was  that  of 
the  higher  criticism.  Han.ack  stated  that 
he  knew  no  other  method   which  could 


give  results  in  which  a  rr.odern  educated 
man  could  have  any  confidence.  The 
criticism  of  the  gospels  which  he  em- 
ployed was  far  more  radical  and  thor- 
ough-going than  anything  with  which 
popular  religious  literature  in  America 
has  made  us  familiar.  He  said  that  not 
only  the  entire  fourth  gospel,  but  much 
of  the  other  three  gospels,  are  not  bi- 
ography, not  memorabilia,  but  litorature 
reflecting  the  influence  of  Jesus  in  the 
form  of  biography.  He  suggested  that 
many  of  the  miracle  narratives  were 
amplifications  of  historical  kernels,  and 
that  some  of  the  parables,  as  we  have 
them,  are  not  in  the  form  in  which  Jesus 
taught  them,  and  that  we  can  secure  his 
teaching  only  through  criticism. 

But  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  a 
scholar  who  appoints  no  limits  to  his 
criticism,  who  says  freely  that  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  all  the  words  imputed  to 
Jesus  were  actually  spoken  by  him, 
should  fix  so  determinedly  upon  so  many 
of  the  things  which  common  men  hold 
to  in  Jesus  Christ,  as  certain  results  in 
historical  science.  Harnack  declared  in 
this  lecture  that  in  his  opinion  the  healing 
activity  of  Jesus,  his  principal  parables, 
many  of  his  particular  sayings,  and  his 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  were  historic 
facts.  Among  the  sayings  certainly  au- 
thentic he  included  the  sacred  words  in 
Matthew  1 1 :  28-30 : 

"No  one  knoweth  the  Son  save  the  Father, 
neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  him.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Remembering  how  many  have  con- 
fessed suspicion  as  to  these  verses,  as 
akin  to  the  fourth  gospel  in  late  origin 
as  well  as  in  character,  and  remember- 
ing how  recently  Wellhausen's  denial 
that  Jesus  ever  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah 
seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  more 
conservative  position  of  Harnack  is  note- 
worthy. 

The  closing  sentence  of  this  remark- 
able lecture  was  especially  significant: 

"  I  may  have  said  nothinp^  nev^  to  you,  but 
I  have  thought  that  it  might  interest  you  to 
know  that  what  I  have  here  said  is  taught  to- 
day in  theological  class-rooms." 

The  speaker  had  in  mind  his  fellow 
Germans,  pastors  in  New  York,  of  whom 
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a  large  number  were  present.  The  Jesus 
he  proclaimed  was  not  new  to  them,  tho 
they  were  men  of  pronounced  orthodoxy. 
He  confessed  his  essential  oneness  in  re- 
ligious attitude  with  men  who  hold  to  the 
divinity  of  Christ. 

The  New  Testament  is  to  be  subjected 
to  severe  criticism  in  the  coming  days, 
and  especially  the  gospels.  It  would  be 
idle  to  say  that  the  Bible,  or  the  life  of 
Jesus,  will  be  the  same  after  the  process 
as  before.  Radical  changes  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  Jesus  and  of  the  books  which 
preserve  his  spirit  are  to  be  expected. 
Yet  here  is  the  warm  and  earnestly  re- 
ligious confession  of  one  who  has  trav- 
ersed already  much  of  the  ground  which 
the  future  criticism  of  the  gospels  will 
cover,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  and  re- 
mains a  unique  manifestation  in  history, 
a  personality  of  unique  relation  to  God, 
and  one  to  whom  the  soul  of  every  man 
who  really  knows  him  must  be  related  as 
to  none  other  he  can  ever  know.  A  few 
years  ago  Harnack  checked  the  tendency 
to  the  late  dating  of  New  Testament 
books,  and  put  some  of  them  back  even 
earlier  than  conservative  scholars  had 
supposed  them.  It  would  seem  from  this 
Union  Seminary  address  that  he  may  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  doctrine  concern- 
ing;" Christ,  and  in  our  interpretation  of 
Jesus  bring  us  nearer  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
our  fathers  than  is  the  case  with  most 
liberal  theological  teachers  to-day. 

A   Reply  to  a  Challenore 

Ex-Governor  D.  H.  Chamberlain 
sends  us  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Recent 
Phases  of  Our  So-Called  Negro  Prob- 
lem," mostly  addressed  to  Prof.  James 
Bryce,  but  embracing  several  late  letters 
of  his,  chiefly  in  a  Charleston,  S.  C,  pa- 
per. On  the  first  page  he  prints  these 
lines,  quoted  from  that  journal : 

"  In   publishing  this   tlocunient   \vc  comnieiKl 
it  to  all ;  but  we  take  leave  to  commend  it  espe- 
cially to  sr)me  f)f  our  >•  "    , 
temporaries— namely.     ' 
PENDENT,"  etc. 

We  take  this  as  a  challenge.  When  wc 
fir.st  read  the  Irttrr  In  the  loluinns  of  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  exponents  of  hos- 
tility to  the  negro  race  we  did  not  feci 
it  necessary  to  expose  its  vveaknes.s.  but 
low  fli.'if  it  is  rrpiiMishrd  for  wider  cir- 


culation, and  evidently  just  now  with  po- 
litical intent,  for  the  sake  of  its  attack  on 
President  Roosevelt,  we  will  give  a  few 
words  to  its  main  propositions. 

Governor  Chamberlain  was  a  captain 
of  colored  troops  in  the  Civil  War,  settled 
on  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  be- 
came Republican  Governor  of  the  State 
in  Reconstruction  times,  'was  forcibly 
driven  out  of  office  as  a  Carpet-bagger, 
and  has  since  taken  a  more  hopeless  view 
of  the  Southern  negro  than  in  his  ardent 
youth,  having,  as  he  says,  at  60  or  70  re- 
versed the  opinions  he  held  at  30  or  40. 
Possibly  in  these  years  he  has  learned 
some  things  that  are  not  true.  Words- 
worth forgot  the  chivalry  of  his  youthful 
sonnets  and  became  the  "  Lost  Leader  " : 

"  Still  bidding  crouch  while  the  rest  bid  aspire." 

Governor  Chamberlain's  whole  discus- 
sion is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  serious  difference  between  the  two 
races  in  **  original  capacity,"  so  that  "  the 
negro  is  incapable  of  being  raised  by  any 
education  to  an  equality  with  the  white 
man  "  in  his  hopeles.s,  "  ineradicable  " 
"  race  inferiority."  For  this  assumption 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  in  ethnol- 
ogy or  comparative  psychology.  It  is 
simply  asserted,  against  the  evidence  of 
equal  physical  size  and  strength,  and 
against  the  evidence  of  numerous  cases 
where,  in  these  few  years,  education  has 
been  allowed  to  do  its  work. 

Equally  baseless  is  Governor  Cham- 
berlain's history.  The  negroes,  he  says, 
were  **  forcibly  transplanted "  to  these 
shores.  Not  at  all.  They  have  grown 
up  here,  native  born.  It  was  their  an- 
cestors that  were  forcibly  '  "  t  here. 

at  the  same  time  that  mult.. ^f  ■^•r 

white  ancestors  were  forcibly  trans; 
here,  white  slaves  sold  to  service  in  Vir- 
ginia and   .Massachusetts.     lUit  he  says 
again : 

"  My    study    does    not    di-^cl^He    another    f?^- 
stance    anywhere    of    the    ■ 
chattrl  slavery  of  a  people  > 
rrtion  on  thr   part  of  the  r 

...  Till  ' 
.  1  uph  of  the  irmit 
race  of  the  United  States,  w' 


fact   IS  tremendous  as  an   1 

acter  and  cap 


i\  of  char 

FNitiihly   tr!!^   captain  oX   ficjfTO   trt^op^ 
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thought  differently  forty  years  ago.  the  time  and  did  his  best  to  stem  the  cor- 
Then  he  might  have  excused  unarmed  ruption — that  the  sudden  gift  of  poHtical 
negroes  from  not  rising  in  insurrection,  equahty  to  the  negro  "  resulted  directly 
People  in  cruel  subjection  never  rise  in  shocking  and  unbearable  misgovern- 
when  they  can  get  no  arms ;  they  only  ment  wherever  the  negro  race  predomi- 
run  away.  So  Slatin  Bey  submitted  to  nated  " — that  is,  in  South  Carolina  and 
slavery  under  a  negro  master.  But  the  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  Louisana. 
fact  is  that  the  Governor's  "  study "  True,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  where 
needs  to  be  enlarged.  As  a  boy  he  proba-  th  intelligent  white  people  all  sulked. 
%ly  read  the  story  of  a  nation  of  slaves  Things  were  different  in  Georgia  and 
led  out  of  Egypt,  emancipated  without  North  Carolina. 

strilcipg  a  single  blow  for  freedom,  and  Governor    Chamberlain    proceeds     to 

in  just  the  time  now  past  since  negro  palliate,  and  seems  to  justify,  lynching 

emancipation  they  were  able  to  conquer  for  assaults  by  negroes  on  white  women. 

Canaan.  Then  came  another  period  when  A  reply  to  this  it  is  not  worth  while  to 

they  were  carried  captive,  made  slaves,  make,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  say  that 

and  were  then  returned  by  Persian  de-  the  remedy  he  proposes — namely,  a  great 

liverers  without  striking  a  blow,  and  a  moral  crusade  among  the  negroes  against 

very     decent    people     they    made,    our  the  particular  crime  of  rape — would  be 

Master      and      his     Twelve     from    the  more  likely  to  suggest  than  to  prevent 

stock.      Again    they    were    terribly    op-  the  crime.     It  is  not  a  specially  negro 

pressed  by  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  crime.     There  are  as  many  cases  of  this 

again    were    freed    without    a    blow    by  crime  reported  committed  in  New  York 

the  Rothschilds  and  Jacob  Schiffs.    Will  State  by  white  men  as  by  negroes  in  all 

Governor  Chamberlain  mention  as  many  the  South. 

parallel     cases     where     white     "  chattel  Having  thus  briefly  expressed  our  dif- 

slaves  "  have  secured  their  freedom  by  ference   with   Governor   Chamberlain  as 

fighting?  to  his  facts,  we  are  compelled  to  agree 

We    will    not   stop    to    consider   what  with  him  that  the  proposal  to  protect  ne- 

Governor   Chamberlain  says   of  the  im-  gro    political    rights    in    the    Southern 

possibility  of  "  blending  the  two  races  by  States    by    Congressional    legislation    is 

intermarriage."      Marriage   is   a   matter  quite    futile.       It  will   be   impossible   to 

with    which    we   do   not   meddle — every  enact  a  constitutional  law  that  will  really 

man  to  his  taste — but  we  do  know  that  limit  the  representation  of  the  States  that 

the  "  blending  "  is  easy  enough.    A  much  have  shut  out  the  negro  vote.    It  may  be 

more  serious  difference  which  we  have  possible,   however,   to   compel   here   and 

with  Governor  Chamberlain  concerns  his  there  a  name  to  be  put  on  the  register, 

statement  that  we  must  ''  undo,  as   far  but  this  will  accomplish  little, 

as    possible,    what    we    have    heretofore  But  this  is  about  the  limit  of  our  ac- 

done  for  the  negro  since  his  emancipa-  ceptance  of  Governor  Chamberlain's  con- 

tion — namely,   the   inspiring  in   him   the  elusions.   He  condemns  President  Roose- 

hope  or  dream  of  sharing  with  the  white  velt  for  asking  Mr.  Washington  to  stop 

race  a  social  or  political  equality."  to  lunch,  because  of  "  the  feeling  univer- 

"Tu       *u-       ..  ,               u                  M  •,•  sal,  or  nearly  so,  amons:  the  white  people 
J  hese   things,      he    says,      are    impossibih-  r  .1      c      4.1:  '»     d    4.      1     ..     r  i.i.   i.:>  Vi       • 
ties  within   any  measurable   range  of  time,   if  of  the  South         But  what  of  that?    Presi- 
e^gr."  ^'^"^  Roosevelt  is  no  slave  of  the  South- 
ern "  feeling."     He  can  take  his  choice 
With  social  equality  we  have  no  more  between  Southern  feeling  and  Northern 
to  do  than  with  marriage,  as  that  goes  by  feeling.      Governor    Chamberlain    lives, 
personal   favor;  but  political  equality  is  summers,  in  West  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and 
not  impossible.    One  docs  not  need  to  go  very   few   respectable   people   in   Massa- 
to  Cuba  to  see  that  it  is  possible,  for  it  is  chusetts  would  object  to  sitting  at  table 
a  fact  no  further  off  than  Philadelphia,  with    Mr.    Washington.      Massachusetts 
with    its    seventy  thousand   negroes,   or  *'  feeling  "  is  as  well  worth  following  as 
Maryland  as  well.  that  of  South  Carolina.  Governor  Cham- 
Governor    Chamberlain    declares — and  bcrlain  says  that  however  the  President 
no  one  should  know  better  than  he,  for  may  have  thought  it  right  to  sit  at  table 
he  was  Governor  of  South  Carolina  at  with    Mr.    Washington,    "  the    principle 
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laid  down  by  the  Apostle  Paul  would 
have  restrained  him  from  this  act."  In- 
deed !  Not  at  all.  That  principle  is  that 
of  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  not  leading 
a  weak  brother  into  sin.  But  our  South- 
ern friends  will  not  thank  Governor 
Chamberlain  for  classing  them  with 
*'  weak  brothers."  We  do  not  so  regard 
them.  Paul  asserted  another  principle, 
that  of  liberty,  in  the  case  of  the  social 
and  religious  prejudice  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Gentiles,  **  to  whom  we  gave 
place  in  the  way  of  subjection,  no,  not 
for  an  hour." 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  Dr.  Crum 
and  cannot  thus  deny  what  Governor 
Chamberlain  says  as  to  his  competency 
to  fill  a  $1,200  position  as  Collector  of 
the  port  of  Charleston.  The  presumption 
is  that  he  is  competent.  But  this  we  must 
speak  of,  Governor  Chamberlain's  asser- 
tion as  to  the  President's  motives: 

"  They  could  have  been  no  other  than  the 
hope  arjd  determination  to  gain  for  himself 
the  support  of  the  negro  race  in  South  Caro- 
lina, through  their  delegates  in  the  next  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention,  in  his  candidacy 
for  nomination  for  our  next  President.  His 
work  has  been  effective  in  that  end,  but  .  .  . 
it  is  ignoble  in  its  motives." 

Such  a  charge  is  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Governor  Chamberlain's  charac- 
ter. Sufficient  other  reason  has  been 
given  and  should  have  been  believed 
rather  than  that  such  an  *'  ignoble  "  mo- 
tive should  have  been  attributed  tu  an 
honored  and  honest  man. 

We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  Governor 
Chamberlain's  treatment  of  the  Indianola 
case.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  people 
of  Indianola  compelled  the  resignation  of 
a  competent  postmistress  solely  because 
she  was  colored,  and  refused  to  receive 
her  back.  Nor  is  the  suppression  of  the 
post  office  such  a  tyrann«)us  or  imparal- 
leled  act  as  is  represented.  Governor 
Chanibtrlain  in  one  breath  says  that  we 
cannot  indict  a  whole  coininunitv,  and  in 
the  next  asks  why  the  Federal  courts  did 
not  punish  those  who  compelled  her 
resignation. 

('losing  the  post  office  wa.s  the  only 
way  with  those  who  would  not  have  a 
postmaster. 

(jovernor  Chainbrrlain'.s  ronclu.sion  IB 
that  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  patience, 
kindtie.MH  and  fair  dealing  "  exhihitr<l  to- 


ward the  negro,"  with  "  the  granting  of 
the  ordinary  ciznl  rights,"  "  will  do  more, 
far  more,  than  schools  or  colleges,  than 
churches  or  missions,  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  bitterness  and  violence."  It 
sounds  like  saying:  Treat  the  dependent 
race  patiently  and  kindly,  as  you  would 
your  horse  or  your  dog,  and  don't  bother 
to  help  it  rise  too  far,  for  "  his  lot  is  and 
will  be  to  serve.  ...  I  expect  no 
more."  We  would  say  to  the  negro  race : 
Get  your  schools,  colleges  and  churches ; 
get  your  farms  and  your  shops;  acquire 
character  and  education  and  wealth ;  be 
patient,  but  especially  patient  in  persist- 
ently, yet  prudently,  demanding  and  ex- 
ercising your  political  and  civil  rights. 
Expect  to  be  recognized  as  other  citizens 
are  recognized,  but  do  not  sulk  when  not 
recognized ;  accept  office  when  it  comes 
to  you,  but  do  not  hanker  after  it  or  de- 
mand it ;  accept  social  favors,  but  do  not 
ask  them.  And  what  we  say  unto  you 
we  say  unto  white  men  just  the  same. 

Ji 

Japanese  Psychology' 

This  is  a  new  branch  of  mental  sci- 
ence, not  yet  taught  in  any  textbook 
or  professed  by  any  professors.  But 
it  is  evidently  a  subject  which  will 
have  to  be  seriously  studied  by  all 
Americans  who  have  anything  to  do 
in  a  business  or  diplomatic  way  with 
our  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  our 
back  fence.  The  Japanese  head  is  not 
a  large  one,  but  it  has  room  in  it  for 
ideas  which  seem  to  us  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles. 

The  present  war  has  I  several 

problems  in  the  new  ,-.... ;..c  on  the 
blackboard  for  the  world  to  solve.  One 
is  Admiral  Togo's  official  report,  in 
which  he  a-  -^  >  a  naval  vict.  -  vm 
by    the    ni'  ticient   use  01  ^li- 

cated  machinery,  to  the  virtues  and 
personal  character  of  His    "^  '.   Ma- 

jesty the  Son  of  Heaven,  »  >..^v.or  of 
Japan  Another  is  the  suicide  of 
the  i  and  soldiers  on  the  trans- 

port i\in>hu  Maru  "  when  that  ves- 
sel, throuj^h  no  ini-i^iuiible  fault  of 
theirs,  was  captured  by  the  Ruisian 
fleet,      .\nothrr   is  the  xy 

of  the  J.oix)  rr- ••  • '-•-     ■  ' 

to  report  at   I  > 
vision    to  abide  by  the  decision  oi  fhr 
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physicians  that  they  were  physically 
incapable  of  military  duty  and  their 
determination  to  die  by  their  own 
hands  rather  than  to  return  to  the  ig- 
nominy that  awaited  them  at  home. 
Then  there  are  the  wives  and  children 
who  killed  themselves  that  the  head 
--of  the  family  might  not  be  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  war  be- 
c^se  of  his  duty  of  providing  for 
them.  As  Exhibit  E  we  present  the 
application  of  the  Japanese  marines  for 


<^  Air  i^^ 


assignment  to  death  duty  on  the  ships 
to  be  sunk  in  the  mouth  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, the  petition  written  in  blood  and 
signed  at  the  bottom  by  each  man  bit- 
ing off  the  end  of  his  finger  and  seal- 
ing it  with  the  bleeding  stump.  There 
is  the  account  of  the  wounded  men 
who  threw  themselves  into  the  trenches 
of  Liao-Yang  in  order  that  their  com- 
rades might  charge  uj)  the  slope  over 
their  suffering  frames.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  Japanese  soldier  weep- 
ing for  his  horse,  as  told  by  a  field  sur- 
geon on  anotlicr  page  of  this  issue  of 
Till-:  Indki'Kndknt.  Fanatics  the 
world  has  always  had,  but  not  a  na- 
tion of  cool-headed  fanatics  like  these. 


With  a  patriotism  which  seems  to 
us  irrational  they  combine  a  ration 
ality  of  method  which  astounds  us 
They  have  no  such  mismanagement  of 
men  and  munitions  as  was  shown  by 
English  officers  in  the  Boer  War. 
They  have  no  such  pestilence  camps 
as  we  had  in  the  Spanish  War  at  San- 
tiago and  Camp  Alger.  Dysentery, 
which  has  killed  more  soldiers  than 
bullets,  is  treated  by  the  Japanese  sur- 
geons as  an  infectious  disease,  and  the 
cases  are  isolated  in  the  field  hospitals. 
The  sanitary  regulations  of  their  camps 
are  better  than  in  many  of  our  cities. 
Bacteriologists  test  the  water  and 
chemists  the  food  before  the  soldiers 
are  allowed  to  touch  them.  Of  over  a 
thousand  wounded  men  received  in  the 
hospital  at  Tokyo  prior  to  July  ist 
there  was  not  a  single  death.  The 
ideals  of  Shintoism  allied  with  the 
methods  of  modern  science  and  busi- 
ness organization  are  a  combination  of 
elements  new  to  the  world  about  which 
it  is  unsafe  to  prophesy.  The  Asiatic  in 
breeches  is  a  new  man  and  nobody  knows 
what  he  will  do. 


The  Simple  Life  as  Advertised 

If  that  modest  Alsatian  gentleman, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Wagner,  has  a  sense 
of  humor  he  must  be  enjoying  himself 
these  days.  Mr.  Wagnei  once  upon  a 
time  wrote  a  readable  and  commend- 
able little  book  on  "  The  Simple  Life." 
Almost  anybody  can  find  suggestions 
in  it  that  might  be  followed  with  bene- 
fit to  himself  and  his  neighbors.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
a  simple  life,  however,  than  our  Amer- 
ican habits  of  haste,  waste,  worry,  self- 
advertising  and  trumpet-blowing  on 
all  occasions,  and  notliing  could  be 
more  incongruous  with  Pastor  Wag- 
ner's tcacliing  than  the  methods  by 
whicli  his  excellent  book  is  being  pro- 
claimed to  the  populace.  The  spec- 
tacle of  eminent  divines  tumbling  over 
themselves  to  herald  their  estimate  of 
"  The  Simple  Life,"  not  when  a  quiet 
reading  of  the  book  moved  them  to 
speed  its  message,  but  when  a  great 
newspaper,  with  the  obvious  motive  of 
advertising    its    own    enterprise,    sud- 
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denly  calls  on  them  to  dance  to  its  fid- 
dling, is  one  to  make  sane  men  sad  in- 
deed. 

In  the  sense  in  which  Pastor  Wag- 
ner employs  the  words  the  "  simple 
life  "  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  and  we  hope 
that  the  American  people  will  some  day 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  realize  it ;  but 
the  first  step  in  that  direction  must  be 
one  that  they  show  no  present  dispo- 
sition to  take.  As  Pastor  Wagner  very 
clearly  recognizes,  modern  life  cannot 
be  simple  in  the  sense  of  being  primi- 
tive. Modern  life  is  frightfully  com- 
plex and  nerve  destroying.  It  can  be 
simplified  only  by  dropping  out  of  it 
the  interests  and  activities  that  are  no 
longer  worth  while.  Of  such  dispen- 
sable elements  the  most  worthless  are 
those  that  make  up  our  vast  stock 
of  humbug,  claptrap,  pretense  and 
quackery,  and  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
is  to  be  sincerely  straightforward  in 
all  our  thinking  and  dealing.  Ameri- 
can business  methods  are  loaded  down 
to  the  sinking  point  with  preposterous 
practices,  that  self-styled  practical 
men — who  love  to  scoff  at  "  closet  phi- 
losophers " — are  worshiping,  like  im- 
beciles, under  the  name  of  **  hustle." 
When  analyzed  by  the  irreverent 
"  hustling  "  is  usually  resolvable  into 
two  parts — namely,  an  absurd  sort  of 
bragging  in  advertising,  which  de- 
ceives nobody  but  simpletons,  and  a 
feverish  looking  out  for  the  "  main 
chance  " — that  is  to  say.  seizing  an  al- 
luring opportunity,  without  question 
of  its  social  value,  its  enduring  worth, 
or  its  moral  conditions. 

This  spirit  of  American  business  per- 
meates American  social  life,  and  even 
our  educational  system.  Not  habits  of 
voluntary  attention  and  solid  acquisi- 
tion are  the  objects  striven  for,  but 
cleverness  and  sliovvy  information  on 
a  hundred  miscellaneous  subjects.  Not 
f|uiet  self-control  and  refinecl  and  gen- 
tle manners,  but  splurg^e.  "  appear- 
ances "  and  luxurious  indulgence  are 
the  social  desiderata. 

The  self-deception  that  the  pursuit 
of  such  ends  engenders  ff>sters  the 
growth  of  another  habit  also  which  is 
enormously  burrhMiing  ami  wastefully 
complicating  our  cxistencr.  That  \n 
the  iiabit  <»f  worshiping  and  trying  to 


galvanize  into  a  new  life  a  vast  num- 
ber of  dead  ideas  and  customs  that 
should  long  since  have  been  decently 
buried  and  forgotten.  The  modern 
world  has  other  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse than  those  that  reigned  in  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  dark  ages.  It  has 
other  views  of  social  utility  and  of 
workable  social  relations  than  those 
that  prevailed  in  the  ages  of  despotism. 
It  has  other  means  of  attaining  the  es- 
sential objects  of  life  than  those  that 
were  employed  when  forked  sticks 
were  drawn  by  serfs  to  stir  up  the 
earth.  We  shall  not  attain  the  simple 
life  until  we  resolve  to  let  go  a  thou- 
sand dead  ideas  and  by-gone  practices, 
and  to  adapt  ourselves  in  an  honest 
straightforward  way  by  modern  meth- 
ods to  a  modern  world. 

-    ,      n    ,     .      Concerning     the     policv 
Judgre  Parker  s  i  t       t     t        t-»    ' 

Speech  supported  by  Judge  Par- 

ker in  his  speech  on 
Filipino  independence  we  have  recent- 
ly expressed  our  opinion.  The  address 
was  substantially  an  amplification  of 
passages  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  but 
was  marked  by  more  life  and  vigor, 
however,  than  have  been  shown  in  pre- 
vious utterances  from  the  same  source. 
We  regret  that  Judge  Parker  has  re- 
lied upon  "  a  student  of  conditions  "  in 
the  islands  (name  not  given)  for  a  mis- 
leading and  extremely  pessimistic  de- 
scription, some  parts  of  which  may 
have  been  approximately  true  at  the 
hight  of  the  cholera  epidemic,  but  are 
not  at  the  present  time.  We  regret  also 
that  he  repeated  the  grossly  incorrect 
assertion  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  that 
the  cost  of  the  islands  to  us  has  been 
$65o.(XX).ooo.  He  even  adds  to  it  the 
"  sacrifice  of  over  joo.ooo  lives."  Sec- 
retary Taft  showed  some  days  ag;o  that 
the  cost,  up  to  May,  nx^-,  had  not  ex- 
ceeded $i8i).oa>^''*  lud  that  the  an- 
imal cost  of  n  '>>ng  the  trix^ps 
there,  in  excess  ol  the  cost  of  sup|H>rt 
ing  tliein  at  h(Mne,  is  not  more  than 
$5,ooo,ocx). 


AccidenlH  on 
Our   K«(lw«y« 


Since    the    he. 
the  vrur    J\ • 


<  or 

have    l>een  >     I J 

collisions    or   other    acviilrntH    on    our 
railways.      Half  as    many   more  have 
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lost  their  lives  by  accidents  which 
caused  only  one  or  two  deaths.  The 
entire  number  of  persons,  employees 
and  others,  killed  on  our  railways  in 
1903  was  9,984.  In  comparison  with 
the  casualty  records  of  European  roads 
we  make  a  poor  and  disgraceful  show- 
ing.  The  recent  frequency  of  such  ap- 
palling disasters  as  those  which  took 
place  near  Pueblo,  Col.,  near  Newmar- 
ket, Tenn.,  and  in  Missouri  on  the  loth 
inst.  It^s  excited  much  protest  and  in- 
quiry. Our  accidents  are  due  to  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  the  most  prolific  of 
which  are  the  negligence,  disobedience 
and  recklessness  of  employees,  who  as 
a  rule  are  the  first  to  suffer  for  their 
own  shortcomings.  In  some  instances 
they  become  exhausted  and  partly  dis- 
abled by  continuous  work  for  many 
hours,  but  rarely,  it  seems,  do  they  suf- 
fer in  this  way  by  compulsion.  Com- 
monly, it  is  a  desire  to  gain  additional 
pay  that  causes  such  exhaustion.  No 
company  should  either  require  or  per- 
mit an  employee  to  work  continuously 
beyond  a  reasonable  limit.  In  most 
cases  the  punishment  of  a  disobedient 
or  negligent  employee — if  he  survives 
— is  uncertain  or  inadequate.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
traffic  on  some  lines  has  been  danger- 
ously congested,  with  shocking  results, 
with  which  the  public  is  familiar. 
There  are  roads  on  which  the  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  what  our 
English  cousins  call  the  permanent  way 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
weight  of  locomotives  and  cars.  The 
discharge  of  many  employees,  due  to 
the  recent  depression  of  business,  has 
not  promoted  the  safety  of  passengers. 
Some  think  they  see  an  unfortunate 
influence  due  to  consolidations  which 
deaden  the  old  esprit  du  corps  of 
small  roads  and  separate  the  men 
from  their  employers.  Others  sug- 
gest that  labor  unions  have  tend- 
ed to  remove  special  incentives  to 
fidelity,  but  it  should  be  said  that 
unions  have  shortened  hours  and  thus 
tended  to  prevent  such  accidents  as  are 
due  to  overwork.  Railroad  companies 
desire  to  avoid  accidents,  even  if  the 
combination  of  parallel  lines  in  some 
places  leaves  them  no  longer  exposed 
to  loss  of  business  as  a  penalty  for  bad 
management.       Railroad       Commissions 


could  compel  improvement,  but  they 
do  not  do  their  whole  duty.  The  pub- 
lic could  apply  remedies  for  defective 
and  careless  service.  But  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  too  busily  en- 
gaged in  their  private  affairs. 

j^  P  An  almost  unexampled  case  of 

^  international  disagreement  on  a 
scientific  question  is  that  of  the  n-rays. 
French  scientists  have  been  publishing 
numerous  researches  for  a  year  on  a  new 
form  of  radiation,  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  denied  by  English  scientists. 
According  to  the  French  experiments 
these  rays  are  given  off  by  many  incan- 
descent sources,  such  as  the  Welsbach 
mantle  and  the  Nernst  electric  light,  and 
are  distinguished  from  ordinary  light 
rays  by  the  fact  that  they  pass  through 
an  aluminum  screen  and  dry  paper,  altho 
they  are  stopped  by  sheet  lead  and  wet 
paper.  They  are  detected  by  their  power 
of  increasing  the  brightness  of  a  faintly 
illuminated  screen  of  some  phosphores- 
cent material,  such  as  calcium  sulphide. 
They  can  be  -  focused  by  an  aluminum 
lens  and  spread  into  a  spectrum  by  an 
aluminum  prism.  Blondlot,  their  dis- 
coverer, professes  to  have  determined 
their  wave  length  and  index  of  refrac- 
tion. Yet  many  English  scientists  who 
have  endeavored  to  repeat  these  experi- 
ments on  the  n-rays  can  get  no  evidence 
that  there  is  such  radiation  and  think 
the  French  savants  are  deceived  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  judging  by  the 
eye  of  faint  differences  in  brightness. 
Even  the  photographic  evidence  is  dis- 
credited. It  may  be  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
retina  for  these  effects.  The  reports  that 
n-rays  are  given  off  by  a  contracting 
muscle  and  a  thinking  brain  have  given 
rise  to  new  theories  of  telepathy. 

_,     ^.  One  important  decision  has 

The  Divorce      ,  1       1         ^1         t^    • 

^     .  .  been    made    by    the    Lpis- 

l-)ecision  •  • 

copal  Convention,  impor- 
tant because  a  conflict  of  principles  is 
involved.  The  convention  has  refused  to 
change  the  canon  so  as  to  deny  the  inno- 
cent party  the  right  to  remarry  in  case 
of  divorce  for  infidelity.  The  opposing 
principles  are  these :  one,  that  of  the  right 
of  an  honest  marriage  to  every  person 
fit  to  marry,  and  the  other  is,  the  con- 
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tinned  sanctity  of  broken  wedlock.  The 
advocates  of  the  new  rule,  happily  re- 
jected, declare  that  marriage  is  so  sacred 
that  the  scorning  and  rejecting  and  de- 
stroying of  it  by  one  party  does  not  de- 
stroy it.  Their  position  is  utterly  self- 
contradictory.  One  of  these  days  they 
will  go  further  and  say  that  death  does 
not  destroy  it,  and  we  shall  see  more  of 
this  immoral  forbidding  to  marry,  which 
is  a  biblical  sign  of  a  corrupt  age.  When 
a  person  finds  that  his  or  her  wedlock  is 
irrevocably  broken,  he  or  she  ought  to 
be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  remarry, 
because  marriage  is  the  most  honorable, 
most  moral  and  the  safest  condition  for 
an  adult  human  being.  The  time  and  la- 
bor spent  in  trying  to  prevent  innocent 
people  from  living  in  an  honorable  estate, 
under  pretense  of  honoring  marriage, 
had  better  be  spent  in  rebuking  the  actual 
social  sins  which  break  up  homes.  The 
men  whose  religion  consists  in  making 
laws  stricter  than  the  laws  of  God  or  of 
nature  are  not  only  overdoing  righteous- 
ness, but  thev  make  virtue  odious. 

Germany  and  ^ver  a  year  ago  Mr. 
The  Hague  Carnegie  gave  $1,500,000 
to  The  Netherlands  for 
the  erection  of  a  Temple  of  Peace  at  The 
Hague.  Yet  up  to  the  present  time  no 
steps  have  apparently  been  taken  by  the 
Dutch  Government  to  put  this  money  to 
its  use,  not  even  to  select  a  building  site 
for  the  Temple.  An  explanation,  how- 
ever, is  being  whispered  about  to  the  ef- 
fect that  some  of  the  other  Powers  which 
are  secretly  hostile  to  the  whole  Hague 
movement  are  putting  pressure  on  the 
Dutch  Government.  We  do  not  know 
which  these  other  "  Powers  "  may  be,  but 
we  do  know  that  Germany  alone  of  all 
the  first-class  nations  was  hostile  to  The 
Hague  Court  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  would  doubtless  never  have  joined 
in  foimding  it  if  she  had  not  believed  the 
whole  inovrment  womUI  be  still  born. 
In  Germany  the  Emperor  still  rules 
by  a  sort  of  divine  right,  and  considers 
himself  and  is  considered  responsible 
only  to  God.  He  does  not,  nor  d(x*s  the 
military  aristocracy  which  supports  him 
anrl  governs  the  naticm.  rrlish  anv  re 
view  of  his  actions  by  a  luitnaii  court 
made  up  of  mere  international  lawycri. 
F.s  Germany  work"  litist  thr  prestii^'r 

"f   The    Hague   (    -.i.        We   shall   soon 


know  when  we  see  the  role  she  plays  in 
President  Roosevelt's  forthcoming  Peace 
Congress. 

_,    ,.    ,,       It  is  a  little  difficult  for  the 

Football  ,.  .       ^  ^  , 

„  ordmary  reader  to  get  a  clear 

strategy        .^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  fought  last 

week  north  of  Liao-Yang,  but  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  football  a  few 
words  will  make  the  action  clear. 
Kuropatkin,  captain  of  the  Russian 
team,  gave  the  signal  for  a  run  around 
the  left  end,  but  Linevitch,  the  left  half- 
back, had  no  more  than  started  with 
the  ball  before  Kuroki,  who  was  play- 
ing right  tackle  on  the  Japanese  side, 
broke  through  the  line  between  the 
Russian  tackle  and  guard,  and  in  spite 
of  the  interference  of  Mistchenko  threw 
Linevitch  for  a  loss.  The  Russians 
still  have  the  ball  on  their  40-yard  line, 
with  30  miles  to  gain ;  but  if  they  fail 
to  make  this  distance  in  the  next  two 
downs  it  goes  to  the  Japs.  Nodzu,  cen- 
ter rush,  and  Oku,  left  end.  on  the  Jap- 
anese side,  did  splendid  work,  not  onl\ 
holding  the  line,  but  shoving  back  their 
men.  More  players  were  hurt  than  in 
any  previous  game  of  the  season.  If 
Russia  fails  to  gain  her  distance  on  the 
next  two  downs  and  loses  the  ball,  it  is 
expected  that  Japan  will  attempt  a  drop 
kick  to  Mukden,  the  goal,  and  win  the 
1904  championship,  for  it  is  too  late  in 
the  year  for  another  match  game. 

'*  On  the  Princeton  side  of  the  field  the  scene 
was  pitiful.  Several  of  the  players  were  heart- 
broken, while  Foulke.  the  Tiger  captain,  criet! 
aiul  moaned  like  a  person  in  agony  " 

This  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun's 
report  of  the  football  game  last  Saturday 
in   which  AnnajK>lis  defeated   P  >n. 

the  u>)3  football  champions.  \\  .i..i..  the 
last  half  dozen  years  it  has  come  to  he 
the  highest  form  of  athletic  etiquet  for 
the  captain  of  the  def         '  »  leave 

the   fuM   in  tears,   an ^    Mr 

Foulke   is   no  niore  to  be  '  '   tKan 

many  of  his  predecessors  f«.»r  ?»>; 

the  fashion.  Hut  we  submit  iv  mw 
healthy  non  ci>llegian  who  has  not  hfr%\ 
bred  in  the  present  over-rnH^tional  ath- 
Irtic  vTix  whethrr  stich  ' 
babyi.sh.  silly  aiul  truly  u  .  ,  - 
The  question  also  arifft  whethrr  thrtr 
liihrviunsr  "heroes"  would  '\  UKh 

"  a);oii\  "  if  tliev  had  no  iiud<«.<i\. 


Insurance 


Protection  Against  Fires 

Under  the  above  title  Louis  Wind- 
miiller  contributes  a  valuable  paper  to  the 
current  Forum.  He  is  convinced  that 
most  of  the  great  fires  could  have  been 
prevented  under  conditions  that  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  have  created 
and  fe  which  he  comprehensively  refers. 
The  chief  factors  in  the  prevention  of 
fires,  according  to  Mr.  Windmiiller,  are 
a  more  liberal  supply  of  water  and  a 
more  efficient  fire  department.  To  these 
he  would  add  a  more  substantial  house 
construction  in  the  place  of  the  specu- 
lative buildings  that  are  too  often  a  scan- 
dal in  our  larger  cities.  A  house  with  us 
that  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
generations  is  in  the  nature  of  a  curiosity. 
The  recent  Baltimore  fire  taught  some 
valuable  lessons  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  protection  against  fires.  Had 
there  been  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
in  Baltimore  and  if  the  fire  had  been 
given  the  prompt  attention  of  a  com- 
petent fire  department  the  destruction  of 
property  by  means  of  it  could  not  possibly 
have  approximated  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Another  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
of  the  Baltimore  conflagration  as  to  the 
steps  that  may  easily  be  taken  along  the 
line  of  protection  against  fires  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  building  of  the  Conti- 
nental Trust  Company.  Among  the  dis- 
mal ruins  that  were  the  result  of  a  tem- 
perature reaching  as  high  as  three  thou- 
sand degrees,  and  which  stretched  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  the  fire  proof  home 
of  the  Trust  Company  in  question,  con- 
structed of  concreted  steel,  loomed  up  in 
solitary  splendor,  to  teach  Baltimorcans 
something  as  to  the  building  construction 
of  the  new  **  Monumental  City."  The 
great  Chicago  fire,  the  Boston  fire,  the 
Iroquois  Theater  fire,  the  fire  that  took 
place  at  the  Charity  Bazaar  near  the 
Champs  Elysees,  Paris,  in  1897,  and  the 
fire  that  consumed  the  excursion  steamer 
"  General  Slocum  "  each  and  all  have  a 
story  to  tell  us  as  to  what  can  and  ought 
to  be  done  toward  a  better  protection 
against  fires  for  the  future.  Tn  conclu- 
sion Mr.  Windmiiller  offers  the  sugges- 
tion that  a  society  be  formed  to  guard 
against  the  constantly  recurring  and  ever 
present  rlanger  of  being  roasted  alive. 
Tn  this  way  he  thinks  that  the  loss  of  life 


and  property  for  which  this  country  has 
become  notorious  could  be  materially  re- 
duced. 

Automobile  Diseases 

Certain  German  and  French  medical 
journals  have  lately  given  much  space  to 
the  consideration  of  what  have  been 
termed  automobile  diseases.  The  symp- 
toms are  all  of  a  nervous  character  and 
the  automobile  maladies  are  thought  to 
be  caused  by  the  excitement  and  extreme 
nervous  tension  arising  from  the  high 
rate  of  speed  frequently  attained  by  the 
powerful  motor  cars  of  to-day.  This  is 
frequently  aggravated  by  the  necessity 
for  emotional  repression  if  one  is  to  ob- 
tain enjoyment  while  speeding  in  the 
midst  of  ever  present  risks  and  dangers. 
This  ailment  has  been  called  "  neurosis 
of  anxiety  "  by  a  German  writer.  Pro- 
tracted journeys  under  the  conditions 
noted  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  palpita- 
tion of  the  patient's  heart,  pain  in  the 
stomach,  general  nervousness  preceding 
a  chill,  with  tremors  and  a  chattering  of 
the  teeth.  No  evidence  thus  far  pre- 
sented indicates  any  disease  except  brain 
disturbance.  Health  and  accident  insur- 
ance companies  will  find  new  problems 
for  solution  in  these  automobile  diseases. 

British  dispatches  state  that  the 
English  Parliament  will  presently  be 
asked  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  in- 
surance of  children  under  the  age  of 
five  years.  The  matter  has  reached  the 
stage  of  agitation  as  a  result  of  a  con- 
ference of  medical  officers  of  a  number 
of  cities  throughout  Great  Britain,  who 
unite  in  considering  that  infant  insurance 
is  responsible  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent for  the  alarming  infant  mortality 
existing  in   England. 

...  .A  story  told  at  the  Insurance  Club 
is  that  a  tourist  lately  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Mediterranean  has  brought 
suit  against  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  on  the  ground  of  misrepre- 
sentation because  he  says  he  looked  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  all  ove.  and  could  not 
find  the  advertisement  of  that  company, 
which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  was 
painted  on  it. 
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Community  of  Interest 

Recent  changes  in  railroad  direc- 
torates point  to  a  growing  community 
of  interest  in  which  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Standard  Oil  group  is  clearly  to 
be  perceived.  The  election  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Frick  (who 
is  associated  with  the  Rockefeller  in- 
terests in  the  Steel  Corporation)  as  di- 
rectors of  the  Union  Pacific  appears  to 
give  the  group  control  of  the  board. 
Mr.  Frick  also  becomes  a  director  of 
Reading.  The  group's  holdings  and 
power  in  New  York  Central,  Penn- 
sylvania. Northwestern,  Atchison  and 
other  companies  have  recently  been  in- 
creased. Its  relations  to  the  Gould 
and  St.  Paul  systems  are  well  known. 
A  large  part  of  its  great  dividends  from 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  many 
other  corporations  is  invested  from 
time  to  time  in  railway  securities. 

Harvest  Figures 

The  gloomy  estimates  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill  and  some  others  are  not  confirmed 
by  the  Government's  report  on  the  corn 
crop,  which  points  to  a  yield  of  2,463,- 
724,000  bushels.  This  quantity  has 
been  exceeded  only  twice,  in  i89<;  and 
1902.  On  October  ist  (the  report  was 
published  on  the  loth)  the  condition 
of  corn  was  83.9,  against  a  ten  years* 
average  of  only  78.3.  As  interpreted 
by  the  Statistician  of  the  New  York 
Produce  Fxchange,  the  Government's 
figures  indicate  harvests  of  corn  and 
other  crops  measured  as  follows,  and 
we  compare  them  with  the  harvests  of 
last  year : 

October.  Ilarveflt 

1004.  of  ino3 

f'orn    '_'.4»i:i.7'J4.(>oo  2,'J4  ».17»J,»JJ5 

Wheut    SSl.ONM.ooo  HaTH'Jl.Ma.^ 

Oatu     887,4. {7.  (100  7MI.«»04.lOJ» 

Barley    13<.>.t)71.0<M)  l3l.Hrtl.MlM 

Uyo i'7.2:».s.ooo         'jiJ.Stfa.ain 

Iluckwiii'at ir..jiri.ooo  l».ji;i,«U 

I'otato«a    3oa.4IU.ooo         247.rJ7.8iio 

The  total  for  the  si.\  ccrt-aU  is  4,0X4 
CJ<K),(xx).      1m )r  the  five  years  preceding 
the  present  season,  the  annual  avera^M- 
wa.s  about  3,725.(xx),(hx),  ahlm  in   nn>j 
the  total  was  4,3f»4,(xx),ooo. 

The    satiNfaelory    si/v   of    the    cropN 
(whrat   rxcrpted)   has  been  one  causr 
yj6 


of  the  marked  advance  in  the  market 
for  securities,  serving  to  promote  the 
success  of  manipulation  as  well  as  to 
suggest  purchases  for  investment. 
Among  other  causes  have  been  some 
improvement  in  business,  a  growing 
demand  for  iron  and  steel  products,  and 
a  general  conviction  in  financial  cir- 
cles that  the  present  Government  at 
Washington  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  coming  election.  The  Stock  Ex- 
change market  has  so  broadened  that  a 
total  of  1,510,000  shares  was  reached 
last  Friday,  followed  by  nearly  900,000 
shares  in  the  three  hours  of  Saturday's 
trading. 

In  the  year  ending  on  July  31st  the 
Pullman  Car  Company  increased  its  sur- 
plus by  $3,741,625. 

...  .It  is  reported  that  there  is  to  be 
a  combination  of  the  German,  British, 
French  and  Belgian  manufacturers  of 
steel  rails. 

....In  the  Connecticut  Valley  ap- 
ples are  so  plentiful  and  the  prices  are 
so  low  that  there  is  little  or  no  profit 
in  harvesting  the  crop. 

Several  electric  freight  lines, 
from  15  to  100  miles  in  length,  will 
soon  be  constructed  in  Washington  and 
Idaho,  to  serve  as  feeders  for  the  trans- 
continental roads. 

It    was   admitted   last   week   by 
officers    directly     interested    that     the 
Hocking  Valley  road  is  now  controlled 
by    the    Pennsylvania    Railway    L\>tn 
pany. 

.Vccording  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
iL^tics,  the  value  of  the  annual  exp< 
of   all   nations   is   $io.5I5,olx»  -^ > 
their   imports  amount   to  $1 
(XX).      That  is  to  say.  the  value  ot  the 
;irticles     entering     into     int         -         • 
ct)nnnerce     is     about     $ii,0' 
i  he  value  of  articles  enterini;  into  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  United  States 
I-,  about  $jj.cxK)ixx),ixx). 

.  .  .  .nividrntU  amunincctl: 

Ati'h  ,  Ti»|»  i*^  S  ^*  H'w.»v  Co  .  rnmtnoAt 
No    S,  $i  00   \*rf 

Ki>cW   Niaiul  >      .  :  . 
payuhlr  Novrmttcr  lal 
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Secretary  Taffs       ^wing   to   the   com- 

,-.    .      ,     T5  plaints  of  the   ran- 

Mission  to    Panama    ^  ^ 

^  ama  (jrovernment  as 

to  the  action  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  and  Governor  Davis  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  canal  treaty, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  asked  Secretary  Taft 
to  visit  the  Isthmus,  in  order  that  by 
conference  with  President  Amador  and 
others  an  amicable  adjustment  of  all 
differences  may  be  made.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary,  on  the  i8th  inst.,  his 
instructions  were  accompanied  by  a 
statement  as  to  our  Government's  atti- 
tude and  purposes.  Having  referred  to 
the  order  of  May  9th,  by  which  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  zone  were  placed  under 
the  Secretary's  supervision,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said : 

"  There  is  ground  for  believing  that  in  the 
execution  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  treaty 
the  people  of  Panama  have  been  unduly 
alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  in  the  canal  strip  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Apparently,  they  fear  lest  the  effect  be 
tp  create  out  of  part  of  their  territory  a  com- 
peting and  independent  community  which  shall 
injuriously  affect  their  business,  reduce  their 
revenues  and  diminish  their  prestige  as  a  na- 
tion. 

"The  United  States  is  about  to  confer  on 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Panama  a  very  great 
benefit  by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  But  this  fact 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  so  exer- 
cising the  authority  given  us  under  the  treaty 
with  Panama  as  to  avoid  creating  any  sus- 
picion, however  im founded,  of  our  intentions 
as  to  the  future. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  estab 
lishing  an  independent  colony  in  the  middle  of 
the    State    of    Panama,    or    of    exercising   any 
greater  governmental  fimctions  than  arc  neces- 
sary to  enable   us  conveniently  and   safely  to 


construct,  maintain  and  operate  the  canal,  un- 
der the  rights  given  us  by  the  treaty.  Least  of 
all  we  desire  to  interfere  with  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  Panama.  However 
far  a  just  construction  of  the  treaty  might  en- 
able us  to  go,  did  the  exigencies  of  the  case  re- 
quire it,  in  asserting  the  equivalent  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  canal  strip,  it  is  our  full  in- 
tention that  the  rights  which  we  exercise  shall 
be  exercised  with  all  proper  care  for  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  people  of  Panama. 

"  The  exercise  of  such  powers  as  are  given  us 
by  the  treaty  within  the  geographical  bounda- 
ries of  the  Republic  of  Panama  may  easily,  if  a 
real  sympathy  for  both  the  present  and  future 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Panama  is  not  shown, 
create  distrust  of  the  American  Government. 
This  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  success 
of  our  great  project  in  that  country.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  those  who  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  policy  pursued  should 
have  at  first  hand  as  trustworthy  information 
as  can  be  obtained  in  respect  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  Panama,  and  the  attitude  and  real 
interest  of  the  people  of  that  State." 

Therefore  he  had  concluded  that  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  if  the  Sec- 
retary could  go  to  the  Isthmus  and 
confer  with  the  Panaman  authorities. 
He  authorized  the  Secretary  to  take 
with  him  such  persons  as  he  might  de- 
sire. "  You  will  advise  the  President 
of  the  Republic."  he  added,  "  what  the 
policy  of  this  Government  is  to  be,  and 
assure  him  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
the  rights  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
treaty  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  State  of  Panama,  or 
of  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Panama." 
Secretary  Taft  has  invited  Senor  Obal- 
dia,  the  Panaman  Minister,  to  accom- 
pany him.  Tt  is  expected  that  he  will 
sail  on  the  "  Dolphin  "  about  three 
weeks    hence,    with    Admiral    Walker, 
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William  Nelson  Cromwell  (counsel  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company)  and 
Judge  Magoon,  law  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission. Minister  Barrett  will  pre- 
cede him.  In  Panama  the  news  has 
given  much  satisfaction.  As  we  have 
shown  heretofore.  Panama  complains 
that  the  sovereignty  exercised  in  the 
zone  is  unexpectedly  absolute ;  that  by 
the  establishment  of  zone  ports,  cus- 
tom houses  and  post  offices,  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  she  is 
in  danger  of  losing  two-thirds  of  her 
revenues  and  trade  and  that  taxation 
and  restrictions  are  imposed  upon  the 
suburban  estates  of  her  prominent  citi- 
zens. It  is  reported  that  the  rule  of 
Governor  Davis  has  not  been  marked 
by  suflficient  diplomacy  and  tact. 

T    ,      r»    1     .       As    election    day    draws 

Judge  Parker  s  .      .  .     ,-^. 

.  ,,  near   a   decided    mcrease 

Addresses  -  i-  •     i 

of    political     activity    is 

seen.  While  reports  from  the  West  speak 
of  unexpected  apathy  in  some  States,  a 
large  registration  in  New  York  points  to 
a  heavy  vote  there.  On  the  2ist  ,  at 
Esopus,  Judge  Parker  spoke  at  length 
concerning  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Answering  the  inquiry  of  Re- 
publican speakers  whether  a  Democratic 
Administration  would  dare  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  army,  he  said  that  assuredly 
it  would.  The  recent  increase  was  un- 
necessary, he  asserted,  unless  militarism 
is  to  become  a  part  of  our  policy";  it 
would  not  be  sufficient,  howevt-r.  if  we 
were  to  play  the  role  of  "  the  big  police- 
man "  in  the  South  .American  States. 
Rut  the  people  had  "  not  yet  approved  the 
Administration's  policy  in  dealing  with 
those  States  " ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
not  concerned  with  their  internal  affairs. 
He  insisted  upon  his  estimate  ($650,000.- 
000)  of  the  cost  of  the  Philippines  to 
date,  saying  that  speeches  of  the  late 
Senator  Moar  showed  that  it  was  not 
large  enough,  and  commrnding  Edward 
Atkinson's  estimate  of  $1  .J(X3.0(K^,o<)0. 
r)n  the  following  day  lie  read,  at  the  same 
place,  an  address  of  4,0^1  words  on  the 
tariff.  This  was  largely  liistorical.  Trac- 
ing the  course  and  chararter  of  tariff 
legislation  from  ijft)  to  the  present  time. 
Iw  remarked  tliat  piMtcrtinn  for  infant 
industries  had  inci cased  from  8'j  to 
more  tlian  50  per  cent.,  while  "  the  in<his 


tries  themselves  had  become  colossal.'* 
He  suggested  that  the  submission  of  the 
railway  companies  to  the  exactions  of  the 
combined  manufacturers  of  rails  might 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  capitalists  con- 
trolling both.  The  pauper  labor  argu- 
ment, the  infant  industry  argument  and 
others  used  in  the  past  had  been  displaced 
by  the  home  market  argument,  which 
was  ''  a  bogy  to  frighten  children."  The 
action  of  the  borax  monopolists  was  cited 
as  showing  how  tariff  duties  were  abused. 
The  owners  of  the  borax  deposits  had 
advertised  their  ability  to  undersell  the 
world.  "  and  expressly  on  the  ground  of 
their  ability  to  undersell  foreigners  they 
got  a  duty  of  5  cents  a  pound.  They  then 
be^an  to  sell  borax  in  England  at  rates 
far  below  what  they  charged  to  American 
purchasers,  and  are  doing  so  now."  The 
tariff  bounties  paid  by  the  people  were 
piling  up  mountains  high : 

■'  The  beneficiaries,  having  induced  the  Gov- 
ernment to  shut  out  foreign  competition,  form 
Trusts  and  combinations  to  stifle  domestic  com- 
petition. Not  all  the  Trusts  and  combines  are 
founded  on  the  tariff,  but  most  of  them  are. 
Their  continued  existence  and  their  mode  of 
self-perpetuation  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
country  is  no  longer  governed  by  principles, 
but  by  interests.  The  most  effective  remedy 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  combinations  or 
Trusts  which  owe  their  existence  to  excessive 
tariff  duties  is  to  reduce  the  tariff  rates;  while 
the  remedy  which  can  be  effectively  appKed  .•»■< 
against  the  other  combinations  is  to  enforce  the 


law. 


r>iit  the  reduction  of  tariff  rates  shouK! 
be  gradual.  "  so  as  to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate revolution  in  e.xisting  conditions." 
The  work  should  be  undertaken  at  once, 
and  could  be  undertaken  t>nly  by  the 
Democratic  party.  Two  days  l)efore  this 
aildress  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  had  urged 
fudge  Parker  to  "  break  silence  "  on  the 
Trusts,  asserting  that  t!i-  ^-•••vrats  had 
"  dodged  and  wholly  nv .  I  the  main 

issue,  apparently  for  fear  of  interrupting 
campaign      contributions."  —  Secretary 
Taft   sent   to  Gov.    Luke   E.   Wright   at 
Manila  the  parts  of  Jud^e  Parker's  ail 
dress   (of  the   15th  inst.)  on  the  F*hilip 
pines,   in    vvhi'^-    •'-    t.»»--   ........1    .^  ,1. 

approval  the  .1 

"  student  of  ci>niliiu>n?»  there  "  that  nianv 

t«f    the    offu'r  hoMrrs    wrre    in.  '*' 

dishonest   and   corrupt.   l»cin>^ 

•  Iregi  of  our  pet>ple  ',  al«i>  lb.it    «. 
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turally  the  country  was  ruined,  that  it 
was  overburdened  with  taxation,  that 
therejwas  no  freedom  of  the  press,  that 
men  in  private  life  were  subjected  to 
espionage  by  detectives  in  the  guise  of 
servants,  ^c.  He  asked  for  the  Gov- 
ernor's comment.  In  his  reply  Governor 
Wright  says  that  the  assertions  in  ques- 
tion do  grave  injustice  to  a  body  of  hard- 
working, self-respecting  Americans, 
whose  character  and  service  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments.  Since 
the  beginning  of  civil  government  (more 
than  three  years)  the  defaults  have 
been  $78,559,  and  nearly  all  the  default- 
ers were  appointed  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  civil  service  law,  which  is  rigidly 
enforced.  Complaints  of  oppressive  ac- 
tion are  exceptional,  and  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  prompt  investigation  and  cor- 
rection. There  is  "  nothing  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  towns  are  in  ruins, 
farms  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  peo- 
ple ill  fed,  and  the  country  ruined  agri- 
culturally." Governor  Wright  speaks  of 
the  ravages  of  rinderpest  in  1901  and 
1902,  which  for  a  time  caused  distress. 
Crops  this  year  are  good  and  there  is 
no  suffering  for  lack  of  food.  Both  the 
tariff  and  the  local  taxes  are  lower  than 
they  were  under  Spanish  rule.  There  are 
no  bands  of  ladrones  in  Luzon  or  the 
Visayan  Islands.  Peace  and  order  pre- 
vail in  the  islands  inhabited  by  civilized 
Filipinos,  except  in  parts  of  Samar, 
where  fanatics  and  savages  from  the 
mountains  have  raided  the  natives  in 
small  towns  on  the  coast.  No  newspaper 
has  been  subsidized  or  browbeaten,  nor 
has  any  one  been  ostracized  for  criticis- 
ing the  Government.  Political  questions, 
immediate  independence  included,  are 
discussed  freely.  Theatrical  plavs  are  not 
censored.  Men  in  private  life  are  not 
subjected  to  espionage.  "  All  these  state- 
ments," says  Governor  Wright,  "  are  the 
veriest  nonsense,  without  a  scintilla  of 
fact  to  support  them."  And  he  adds  that 
"  Judge  Parker  has  evidently  been  gross- 
ly deceived." 

>.     „  ,..  It    had    been     reported 

Mr     Roosevelt  8       ,  ...        ' 

„  _    _  that      somothmr      new 

Panama   Letter  ,  .  i     •        ^i 

and  sensational  in  the 
way  of  documentary  evidence  concern- 
ing the   Panama  revolution  was  to  be 


made  public  at  a  Democratic  meeting 
in  New  York  on  the  20th.  At  that 
meeting  Senator  Culberson  read  a  let- 
ter addressed,  on  October  loth,  1903, 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 
Having  referred  to  an  inclosed  report 
from  our  Minister  at  Bogota,  to  show 
that  ''.there  was  absolutely  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  securing  by  treaty 
any  more  than  we  endeavored  to  se- 
cure," the  President  continued: 

"  The  alternatives  were  to  go  to  Nicaragua, 
against  the  advice  of  the  great  majority  of  com- 
petent engineers — some  of  the  most  competent 
saying  that  we  had  better  have  no  canal  at  this 
time  than  go  there — or  else  to  take  the  territory 
by  force  without  any  attempt  at  getting  a  treaty. 
I  cast  aside  the  proposition  made  at  this  time 
to  foment  the  secession  of  Panama.  Whatever 
other  Governments  can  do,  the  United  States 
cannot  go  into  the  securing,  by  such  under- 
hand means,  of  the  cession.  Privately,  I  freely 
say  to  you  that  I  should  be  delighted  if  Panama 
were  an  independent  State,  or  if  it  made  itself 
so  at  this  moment;  but  for  me  to  say  so  pub- 
licly would  amount  to  an  instigation  of  a  re- 
volt, and  therefore  I  cannot  say  it." 

This  letter  (except  the  closing  lines, 
beginning  with  the  word  "  privately  ") 
was  given  to  the  public  nearly  a  year 
ago  with  the  President's  consent.  The 
essential  parts  of  it  were  published  in 
The  Independent  of  November  19th, 
1903.  Senator  Lodge  now  says  that 
during  the  debate  in  the  Senate  pre- 
ceding the  ratification  of  the  treaty  he 
heard  that  his  Democratic  associates 
were  looking  for  it ;  that  he  procured  at 
the  White  House  a  complete  copy  of 
it  and  gave  the  same  to  Senator  Gor- 
man ;  that  afterward,  at  the  latter's  re- 
c|uest,  he  consented  that  it  should  be 
jL^nven  to  Senator  Culberson,  and  that 
the  treaty  went  to  a  vote  while  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Democratic 
minority.  It  had  been  published  a  few 
days  after  the  revolution. 


Lynchings  in 
the  South 


In  accordance  with  the 
verdict  of  a  court-martial, 
approved  by  Governor 
Terrell,  Capt.  Robert  M.  Hitch,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  militia  at  States- 
boro,  Ga.,  when  the  negroes  Reed  and 
Cato  were  burned  at  the  stake,  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  service  for  gross  neg- 
lect of  duty.  Lieutenant  Mell,  who  was 
in  command  at  the  camp  while  Captain 
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Hitch  was  at  the  court  house,  is  sentenced 
to  be  suspended  for  one  year  and  to  be 
pubHcly  reprimanded.  A  reprimand  is 
also  ordered  for  Second  Lieutenant  Gri- 
ner. — As  the  result  of  four  months'  work 
by  detectives  employed  by  Governor 
Heyward,  five  of  the  white  men  accused 
of  lynching  Kitt  Bookard,  a  negro,  at 
Eutawville,  S.  C.,  have  been  arrested  and 
will  be  tried.  Bookard  had  threatened  to 
strike  an  offensive  and  drunken  w^hite. 
For  this  he  was  arrested  and  placed  in 
jail,  from  which  he  was  taken  in  the 
night  and  murdered.  The  lynchers  mu- 
tilated his  body  and  threw  it  into  the 
river. — In  his  charge  to  a  Federal  grand 
jury  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  a  few  days  ago. 
District  Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones  laid 
down  a  new  theory  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  the  lynching  of  ne- 
groes, having  in  mind  the  recent  lynch- 
ing of  Maples  at  that  place.  Maples,  he 
said,  was  entitled  under  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  protected  against  the  lawless 
violence  of  a  mob  of  white  men,  if  such 
violence,  designed  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  be  tried,  was  directed  against 
him  because  he  was  a  negro. — Private 
John  J.  Smith,  of  Nebraska,  a  white  man 
of  good  character,  a  member  of  the  Hos- 
pital Corps  in  the  regular  army  at  Fort 
Mott,  N.  J.,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish 
War,  recently  married  a  negro  woman, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  Volunteer  Red 
Cross  Society,  had  cared  for  him  during 
an  attack  of  yellow  fever.  The  Post  Sur- 
geon at  Fort  Mott  recommended  that  he 
be  discharged  "  for  the  good  of  the  serv- 
ice." This  recommendation  has  been  ap 
proved  by  (jeneral  (irant  and  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Armv. 

St 

n^^. :«.;  «      t      I  he  trial  ul  I'hihpVVem- 
Conviction    of  .  ' 

,,.,  .  seiiner,    formerly    presi- 

(lent  of  an  association  in- 
chiding  those  labor  unions  in  the  buihl- 
ing    industry    that    went    on    strike    in 
New  York  some  months  ago  and  were 
locked    out,    ended    in    his    conviction 
Ife    had    been    iiidicti-d    for    extorting 
$2,7(X)   from   one    Rssig.   a    contract in^ 
pliiniher    wlio  had  taken    i  contract   in 
a    lar^e    new    hiiihhng    whrrc    Wciii- 
nr'inier  tlireatened  to  order  a  strike  iin 
less  this  Slim  was  paid  to  him.      llic  de 
frrulatit'M    a.HNrrtion    that    lie    ha<l    t* 


ceived  nothing  from  Essig  had  no 
weight  with  the  jury  in  the  face  of  con- 
vincing evidence  to  the  contrary.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney that  in  the  last  three  years  Wein- 
seimer  had  deposited  in  four  savings 
banks  $85,277,  altho  his  salary  as  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  with  his  pay  as 
a  walking  delegate,  amounted  to  only 
Si, 300  a  year.  The  prosecutor  evident- 
ly had  consulted  the  books  of  the  four 
banks  and  obtained  a  statement  of 
Weinseimer's  accounts.  He  said  that 
all  the  money  had  been  drawn  out  im- 
mediately after  the  defendant's  arrest. 
Weinseimer  was  not  required  by  the 
court  to  answer  questions  about  these 
deposits.  He  will  be  sentenced  on  the 
28th,  the  extreme  penalty  provided  by 
law  being  five  years. 


The  Philippine 
Islands 


At  the  Lake  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference  last 
week  an  address  con- 
cerning the  islands  and  their  inhabitants 
was  made  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Atkinson,  for- 
merly the  insular  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction and  now  President  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  said  : 
"  i'he  Filipinos  are  /  *'        "      '^    vern- 

nieiit ;   in  their  affairs  by   a 

few  leaders.  They  have  not  yet  cultivated  a 
sense  of  fair  play  and  tolerano^  *  -  'hose  who 
•  liffer   in   opinion.      They   are   .  and   do 

not  know  what  is  best  for  them,     indc  ce 

is  their  cherished  ideal,  and  that  they  ii.a.»   mu- 
mately  realii^e  that  ideal  is,  1  believe,  the  iinex 
pressed  piirposf  of  those  who  have  u:  i» 

the   tutelage    of   these   peoples.      Mov^    .-..    .c 
moved  is  this  realization  is  beyond  our  power 
to  predict;  '  e  of  it  must 

remain  a  ni-.:  .      :     ,  -some  time  to 

come  their  political  dependeitce  upon  the  United 
V  real     What  is  be-  ^ 

lemoat  cotuid«rativ<: 
admmistration  of  their  affairs ;  and  the  il 

to   ,,  '  -  —        -         -  ■ 

Aiih  ' 

Stales    I 
The  c«>i 
lion,  in  . 
ment  in  both  provincial  and  municipal  artairi 

.\nother  n  was  VV.   I.ron   * 

man.  itf  tlx    iMtican  of   ItiHutur 
who   |M>intrd  out   that   white    th>  v- 

"  about  i.soo  Ainrricaiis  in  tKe  civil  tcrv 

ice  i»f  t^  '     :  '         '    \h\1 

II    lit  nrrvitr,  lh> 
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cans,  with  more  than  15,000  FiHpinos,  in 
the  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
me^s."  Of  the  teachers,  1,000  are 
Americans,  and  upward  of  3,500  are 
Filipino^  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  islands  a  market  by  reducing 
our  tariff  on  their  products  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  Dingley  rates. — In  a  military  camp 
near  Manila,  on  the  17th,  Second  Lieut. 
William  D.  Pritchard  (a  son  of  ex- 
Senator  and  Judge  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  of 
North  Carolina),  while  insane,  killed 
Second  Lieut.  Frederick  L.  Deen,  of 
Texas  (West  Point,  '01),  and  then  com- 
mitted suicide.  Both  were  officers  of  the 
Thirteenth  Cavalry. — At  one  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  political  meetings  in  Indiana  last 
week  there  appeared  with  him  on  the 
platform  two  Filipino  youths,  who  spoke 
briefly,  expressing  a  desire  for  Philippine 
independence  and  asserting  that  the 
islanders  are  fit  to  govern  themselves. 
These  young  men,  who  are  studying  at 
a  Normal  School  near  the  place  where 
the  meeting  was  held,  were  sent  to  this 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  insular 
Government  to  be  fitted  for  the  civil 
service  in  the  islands. 


The  Cuban      Congress  adjourned  on  the 
^  20th,  after  a  fruitless  ses- 

Congress  .       '        .  ,. 

sion  of  seven  months. 
There  was  a  continuous  controversy  in 
the  House  over  contested  seats.  The 
Moderates  succeeded  in  seating  nearly 
all  of  their  candidates,  but  they  were 
rarely  able  to  muster  all  their  mem- 
bers, and  the  Nationalists  frequently 
broke  a  quorum  by  withdrawing,  or 
prevented  action  by  obstructive  tactics. 
On  the  17th  the  House  was  in  great 
disorder.  President  Palma  sent  in  a 
message  asking  that  $1,500,000  be  ap- 
propriated for  public  works,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  this  sum  to  be  expended  in 
Santiago  province.  Several  members 
declared  that  his  purpose  was  to  gain 
political  support  by  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  Spectators  took  part 
in  the  dispute,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  clear  the  galleries.  The  appropria- 
tion, together  with  important  bills  con- 
cerning immigration  and  the  munici- 
palities, goes  over  to  the  next  session. 
It  is  a  f|Ucstion  whether  any  of  the  ses- 
sion's legislation   is  legal,  and  a  deci- 


sion will  soon  be  reached  in  a  test  case 
now  before  the  Supreme  Court.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Moderate  majority  dis- 
regarded the  Constitutional  require- 
ment that  two-thirds  should  constitute 
a  quorum. 

The  Property  of        J^^'l^  .^^""^^^  °^ 

the  Scottish  Church    ^^^^j^^^'  '"^^  ^^^^^, 

hands  the  House  of 

Lords  by  its  decision  of  August  ist 
has  placed  all  the  property  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  refused  to 
compromise  or  to  make  any  conces- 
sions to  the  United  Free  Church,  and 
petitioned  the  Court  of  Session  at 
Edinburg  to  give  them  immediate  pos- 
session. The  United  Free  Churches  in 
their  counter  petition  pleaded  for  post- 
ponement until  Parliament  could  take 
action  in  the  matter,  but  this  was  re- 
fused by  the  court,  which  ordered  that 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  be 
applied  immediately.  The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  consists  of  24  Gaelic  min- 
isters in  the  Highlands,  who  refused 
to  unite  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and,  because  of 
their  uncompromising  attitude  and  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  standards  of  the 
Church  are  held  by  the  recent  decision 
to  constitute  the  original  Church  and 
as  such  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  Free  Church,  which 
amounts  to  some  $50,000,000  in  build- 
ings and  $5,000,000  in  cash.  These  24 
ministers  will  assume  control  of  1,100 
churches,  altho,  of  course,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  fill  their  pulpits.  There  are 
also  three  theological  seminaries  in 
Scotland  and  missionary  schools  and 
colleges  in  India  to  be  supplied  with 
teachers.  On  June  30th  the  1,100  Min- 
isters of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  will  be  dispossessed  of  their 
manses  and  put  out  of  their  pulpits. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  just  be- 
fore he  left  this  country  for  England 
was  asked  to  act  as  a  mediator. 


Church  and  State 
in  France 


The  Combes  Minis- 
try starts  in  with  a 
larger  majority  than 
before  the  recent  elections,  and  after  a 
sharp  debate  of  two  days  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  approved  by  a  vote  of  325 
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to  237  of  the  course  of  the  Government  ^^  The  British  Government  has 
in  breakinp-  off  diplomatic  relations  .,  issued  a  Blue  Book  on  the 
with  the  Vatican.  Premier  Combes  re-  Armenian  disturbances, 
plied  to  his  critics  by  giving  a  history  which  contains  evidence  to  show  that 
of  the  events  leading  up  to  this  action  there  has  been  gross  exaggeration  as  to 
which,  in  his  opinion,  showed  that  it  the  extent  of  the  alleged  massacres,  altho 
was  impossible  to  maintain  the  present  it  is  proved  that  many  Armenians  were 
Concordat.  The  Bishop  of  Laval  was  killed  in  Sasun,  Mush  and  other  districts, 
called  before  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor  states  that  the  Ar- 
tribunai  to  answer  to  charges  of  gross  menian  Patriarch  confessed  his  inabihty 
immorality,  such  as  frequenting  a  Car-  to  give  data  in  regard  to  the  reported 
melite  convent  and  writing  love  letters  atrocities  and  did  not  claim  to  have  trust- 
to  the  nuns.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  worthy  information  in  regard  to  them, 
the  Premier,  was  merely  a  subterfuge  The  stories  of  the  brutality  of  the  Turk- 
as  the  real  reason  for  the  persecution  ish  troops  and  irregulars  are  confirmed, 
of  the  bishop  by  the  Pope  was  his  Diplomatic  protests  have  effected  no  re- 
loyalty  to  the  French  Government,  form  in  Turkish  administration  in  Ar- 
He  continued  :  menia.    A  picture,  which  appeared  in  an 

«<  T  *u  r  1,4.  r  u  •  J  4.  *i,  ^'  Armenian  paper  and  was  republished  in 
In  the  light  of  such  incidents,  the  separation  ,,  i-  1  •  in  ^ 
of  Church  and  State  has  become  inevitable,  ^^e  French  journal  Pro  Armenia  pm- 
Those  who  advise  a  revision  of  the  Concordat  P^^ts  to  be  the  reproduction  of  a  photo- 
are  dupes  who  would  condemn  the  Government  graph  of  a  hillock  covered  with  naked 
to  final  humiliation.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  free  and  mutilated  bodies  of  Armenian  in- 
Church,  but  with  the  same  freedom  as  our  surgents,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Cos- 
other  institutions  have.  In  reality  it  is  the  Pope  sacks  under  the  Russian  Commandant 
who  wants  separation.  He  wants  to  enslave  Bikoff.  The  photograph  has  manv  indi- 
the  State  as  he  enslaves  the  Church.  Let  those  cations  of  being  a  "  fake  "  and  'is  de- 
who  will  perform  penance  before  Popes;  I  have  j^^unced  as  such  by  the  Russian  journal 
neither  the  age  nor  the  taste  for  such  practices.  ^^^,^^  Vremya.  '  Commandant  Bikoff 
A  hot  debate  ensued  between  M.  Ribot,  has  since  been  killed, 
leader  of  the  opposition,  and  the  Prime  "^ 
Minister,  who  interrupted  him.  M.  Formosa  Under  Whether  Japan 
Ribot  insisted  on  the  right  to  speak  Japanese  Management  '^'^^^^^  ^=^  ^"^^^■ 
freely.  "  Freely,  but  not  insolently."  ing  upon  a  ca- 
retorted  the  Premier.  At  this  M.  Ribot  reer  of  expansion  possesses  the  ability 
left  the  tribune  and  refused  to  return  to  control  and  develop  colonial  posses- 
until  M.  Combes  withdrew  his  remark,  sions    is    an    important    question    just 


1,  It) 


The  majority  given  to  the  Government  now,    consequently    especial    atteni 

shows  that  it  will  be  supported  in  its  is  being  given  to  the  island  of  FornK. 

anticlerical   measures,  but   it   is  some-  where  she  has  been   making  her   first 

what    questionable    whether    the    very  essays  in  the  act  of  col     •   -   *      •      For- 

heterogtiieous  eleiiunts,  Socialist,  Rad-  niosa.    which     Japan  from 

ical   and    Democratic,   which   compose  China  in  1895  as  part  of  the  spoils  of 

the   goycrnmental    majority,   will   hold  war,  hadbt-en  sii  '     in  the  ha-   '^ 

together  on  the  three  other  items  of  the  of  the  Fiiglish,  1  ... .  j.anish,  Piiu  i; 

program,     which     precede    action     on  and   Chinese,  but   the  savaj^e   inhabit 

the  separation  of  Church  and  State —  ants  of  its  fastnesses  had  never  been 

nanuly,  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  brought  uniler  contr   '  '      .  ■     .' 

compulsory    military    service    to    two  the  Japanese  arnjy  ^ 

years,  the  adoption  of  an  income  tax  ing  a  complete  conquest.     Since  then 

and  the  institution  of  a  system  of  old  the   pr-  in    ci\  '     h   been 

ag«*   petisions    for    workingiiien. —  It    is  astoiiisli..w,        I'he  »; -  •'— ! 

reported   from    Rome  that   the    lN)pc  i.H  out  from  japan  have  been 

preparing.;   a   circular   letter   to   be   ad-  cient,   and   enormous   sums  ol    money 

drrssrd  to  the  I'rench  der^^y       It  will  have    been    r  •    •    o,,    x\^^    \%\a\\\ 

not  dtal  with  political  (piestions  at  all.  More   than   a  !    miles    .^f   rv'wii! 

but    will    enconra^ff   the   rcliKiouH   and  have   been    hnilt.   V  i*l 

social  artivitlr**  of  the  clrrjjy  railroa<l      Alt»»K'ethei,  it  i*  |d<4tiiie«l  to 
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spend  $15,000,000  on  the  railroad  sys-  were  decapitated  by  the  shots  and 
tern.  There  are  now  over  2,600  miles  other  members  of  the  crew  were 
qL  telegraph  and  1,390  miles  of  tele-  wounded.  The  "  Gull  "  went  to  the 
phone  lines  in  operation.  The  produc-  assistance  of  the  "  Crane  "  and  carried 
tion  of  rice  has  increased  10  per  cent,  off  her  men  without  being  hit  by  the 
and  6?  tea  fivefold  since  1896.  The  shots  which  were  falling  all  around  her. 
output  of  camphor  has  more  than  dou-  The  only  explanation  offered  for  the 
bled,  and  millions  of  young  camphor  attack  is  that  the  Russian  Admiral  was 
trees  are  being  cultivated.  Gold,  sil-  on  the  lookout  for  Japanese  torpedo 
ver  and  coal  mining  is  being  carried  boats  or  submarines,  and  may  have  mis- 
extensively.  The  population  has  in-  taken  the  rockets  sent  up  by  the  leader 
creased  from  2,455,357  in  1897  to  3,082,-  of  the  fishing  fleet  to  give  the  sailing 
404  in  1903.  The  opium  traffic  was  directions  for  the  signals  of  the  enemy's 
made  a  Government  monopoly,  not  for  fleet.  The  night  was  wet  and  drizzly, 
the  purpose  of  deriving  a  revenue,  but  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  at  a  great 
to  discourage  the  use  of  the  drug,  which  distance,  but  the  Russian  ships  passed 
was  sold  onlyJto  confirmed  and  licensed  so  close  to  the  trawlers  that  the  men 
opium  smokers.  So  successful  has  this  could  be  seen  cleaning  the  fish  on  the 
policy  been  that  the  number  of  opium  decks,  and  some  of  the  fishermen  held 
users  is  continually  decreasing  and  the  out  fish  in  both  hands  to  the  war  ships 
amount  of  opium  imported  has  fallen  as  they  went  by.  The  trawlers  burned 
a  value  of  3,392,602  yen  in  1900  to  i,-  the  international  signal  lights  for  fish- 
121,455  i^  1903-  Owing  to  the  build-  ing  vessels,  a  white  center  with  red 
ing  of  water  works,  sewers  and  canals  and  green  sides.  There  is  great  ex- 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  citement  in  England  over  the  outrage, 
public  health.  The  deaths  from  the  and  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war 
plague  have  declined  to  one-third  their  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  is 
former  number.  Schools  have  been  es-  made  immediately.  The  British  Govern- 
tablished,  and  the  Japanese  language  ment  has  sent  urgent  notes  of  protest  to 
taught  among  the  natives.  The  postal  St.  Petersburg  against  the  unwarranted 
savings  banks  were  used  in  1902  by  action  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  the  Russian 
41,145  depositors,  and  the  amount  de-  Charge  d'Affaires  in  London  has  ex- 
posited  was  763,575  yen.  pressed  the  intense  regret  and  grief  with 

•^  which  the  reports  have  been  received,  and 

o       .         A**    1    D  •4-  u     Th  e      Russian  the  desire  of  Russia  to  voluntarily  make 

Russians  Attack  British      tii-                  i  rn                    --i                        «-it-^ 

p,.  ,  .       rri«^4                Baltic  squadron  full  reparation  in  the  event  of  the  Rus- 

in  passing  sian  squadron  being  responsible  for  the 
through  the  North  Sea  on  its  way  to  unfortunate  occurrence, 
the  Far  East  encountered  a  fishing  fleet  ^ 
from  Hull,  England,  and  fired  upon  the  q^  ^  The  Russian  and  the  Jap- 
boats,  sinking  some  and  killing  at  least  gj^^j^j^^  j^^^  j.  anese  armies  are  now  in- 
two  men.  The  Russian  squadron  con-  trenched  on  opposite  sides 
tinued  on  its  course  at  high  speed  and  of  the  Shakhc  River,  between  Liao- 
passed  through  the  Strait  of  Dover  Yang  and  Mukden,  and  altho  there  has 
without  making  any  inquiry  into  the  been  some  hard  fighting  during  the  past 
damage  done  or  attempting  to  rescue  week,  neither  side  has  made  any  impor- 
the  men  from  the  boats.  The  Russian  tant  advance.  Different  parts  of  the 
ships,  about  40  in  all,  were  steaming  in  village  of  Shakhe  were  held  by^Rus- 
line  through  the  fleet,  and  the  first  ves-  sian  and  Japanese  troops  at  the  'same 
sels  had  passed  after  examining  the  time  until  the  night  of  October  20th, 
fishing  craft  with  their  searchlights,  vvlien  the  Japanese  evacuated  their  see- 
when,  without  any  warning,  one  of  the  tion  and  retired  to  a  high  hill  a  little 
war  ships  fired  six  or  more  shells  in  distance  south,  which  is  strongly  for- 
rapid  succession  at  the  trawlers,  and  tificd.  The  village  of  Lin-Shin-Pu,  just 
the  other  ships  joined  in  the  bombard-  west  of  Shakhc  and  the  railroad,  is  still 
ment.  which  continued  for  half  an  hour,  divided  between  the  forces,  the  Rus- 
The  steam  trawler  "  Crane  "  was  first  sians  holding  the  north  wall  and  the 
sunk.      The    skipper   and    a   deckhand  Japanese    the    fortified    temple    there. 
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Russian  authorities  deny  that  their 
losses  in  the  ten  days'  battle  of  the 
Shakhe  reached  60,000  but  admit  40,- 
000,  and  state  that  there  are  24,000 
wounded  men  at  Harbin.  The  Japa- 
nese have  not  reported  their  loss;  the 
Russians  say  it  must  have  been  at  least 
30,000.  More  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended than  in  any  battle  of  the  world's 
history.  The  Russian^  have  fired  more 
shots  in  the  battles  of  Liao-Yang  than 
during  the  entire  Russo-Turkish  war. 
Both  sides  report  the  capture  of  many 


the  hill  fired  on  a  body  of  their  com- 
rades who  were  circling  the  Japanese 
flank.  The  Japanese  defended  their 
positions  with  hand  grenades,  and  in 
many  cases  died  to  a  man  rather  than 
surrender.  Over  1,500  Japanese  were 
buried  on  the  hill.  The  Russian  sol- 
diers quickly  appropriated  the  warm 
clothing  on  the  Japanese  corpses. 
Probably  it  is  on  account  of  this  pro- 
pensity of  the  Russians  to  pick  up  good 
clothing  anywhere  that  has  caused  the 
Japanese      Government      to      protest 


Kxeeutlon  of  Captured   Briisautlit  at   Muktteii 


guns  and  [)rL>,oHcrs.  1  he  Russians 
take  great  credit  for  the  capture  of 
Lone  Tree  Hill  (l*outiloff),  on  the 
Shakhe  Kiver.  east  of  Shakhe  village 
and  commanding  the  road  from  Muk- 
den to  Rentsiaputza.  This  was  strong- 
ly fcjrtified  by  the  Japanese,  but  the 
Russian  troops  crossed  the  river  at 
night  under  a  heavy  fire  and  carried 
by  storm  two  ravines  and  five  rows  of 
trenches.  The  Japanese  in  the  redoubt 
tired  oti  their  own  men  as  they  re- 
treated from  the  first  trenched,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  Uu'^sian^  A  sinnlar 
accident  look  phicr  on  the  other  side, 
for  the  Rus!iian:i  stunning  the  front  of 


throuj^h    tlie    .\merican    Stale    Depart 
ment  against  the  use  by  the   Russians 
of  Japanese  and  C  Innesc  clothing  as  a 
disguise    in    ai  '•'        '  '     ir    hues, 

i  he    Russian    (!  i         ^  1   on    the 

left,  which  liad  been  sent  under  lien- 
ral    Mistcfieiiko   to   turn    the    ^  >c 

right,  fought  fi>r  four  »'  »^  -  •"  »'         .  wii- 
tains    about     liinun  •    the 

Japanese      were     very     sii  ri* 

trenchetl     in     t'  '  \k\ 

ridges,  but  wet  rr 

to  the  northeast  and  barelv  A  be- 

ing cut  off       A  >\\\a\\  ho  i.itit 

are  rr|M»r»-   '  .  ...ri,  o|  ihv    .  ^.v         "^  tr 
ca»t  of  I 


Income  and   Family   Protection 

HOW   MUCH   OF  A  MAN'S    INCOME    SHOULD    BE  SET  ASIDE  TO  PRO 
TECT  HIS   FAMILY  AGAINST  THE  ADVERSE  CONTIN- 
GENCIES OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH? 

BY  RUFUS  W.  WEEKS 

Vich-President  of  the  Actuarial  Societv  of  America 

THERE  is  always  a  gap  between  the  pressed  that  in  that  case  his  wife  ought 
ideal  and  the  practicable,  partly  to  be  secured  an  income  for  as  long  as  she 
because  people  hardly  ever  prefer  lives  of  at  least  $60  a  month,  or  $720  a 
those  things  which  are  really  best  for  year,  A  life  insurance  company  could  be 
them.  It  follows  that  the  main  business  found  which  would  assume  this  obligation 
of  the  preacher,  the  doctor  and  the  life  for  an  annual  payment  of  $192.  This  is 
insurance  man  is,  first,  to  find  out  what  the  lowest  price  at  which  this  obligation 
is  the  nearest  to  the  right  thing  which  could  be  purchased,  and  the  arrangement 
people  can  be  induced  to  do,  and  then  to  would  return  nothing  to  the  husband  in 
get  them  to  do  that.  A  study  of  the  right  case  the  wife  should  die  first.  The  an- 
thing  itself  has,  therefore,  the  look  of  un-  nual  payment  would  be  merely  so  much 
practicality ;  yet  such  study  is  at  least  money  spent  every  year  out  of  the  man's 
worth  while  as  an  intellectual  pastime,  income — spent,  as  we  may  say,  for  the 
and  it  does  have  practical  value,  for  it  comfort  of  mind  of  himself  and  his  wife 
helps  a  little  toward  moving  the  line  of  in  knowing  that  her  future  livelihood  was 
the  practicable  toward  the  ideal.  certain.  It  may  be  objected  that  there  is 
Let  us  then  consider  the  case  of  the  no  need  of  securing  to  the  possible 
typical  young  man  who  has  begun  well  widow  an  income  absolutely  for  life, 
in  business  life ;  and  let  us  study,  first,  since  she  may  very  likely  marry  again, 
what  precisely  it  is  that  he  needs  which  This  is  true,  and  if  an  insurance  company 
life  insurance  can  furnish  ;  second,  why  could  be  found  which  would  sell  a  future 
he  does  not  want,  and  cannot  be  made  to  income  for  the  wife,  to  begin  only  in  case 
want,  the  precise  thing  he  needs ;  and,  she  became  a  widow  and  to  continue  only 
third,  what  is  the  nearest  to  the  right  as  long  as  she  reniained  a  widow,  for  a 
thing  that  he  can  be  made  to  want  and  to  lower  price  than  the  income  to  continue 
take.  for  her  life,  then  no  doubt  the  lower- 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  young  man  is  i)riced  article  would  fill  the  requirement. 
30  years  old ;  that  he  has  a  wife  of  the  There  is,  however,  no  life  insurance  com- 
same  age ;  that  they  have  one  child  and  pany  which  would  sell  this  kind  of  con- 
propose  to  have  not  to  exceed  two  more  tract,  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  statis- 
— three  children  being  a  "  long  family  "  tics  of  remarriage  of  widows  indicate 
(to  use  the  Devonshire  phrase)  accord-  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  even  theoret- 
ing  to  the  modern  scale.  Let  us  suppose  ically,  to  deduct  more  than  10  per  cent, 
further  that  the  man  has  a  permanent  from  the  price  in  consideration  of  the 
place  and  is  receiving  a  salary  of  $3,000  cessation  at  remarriage.  Practically, 
a  year.  therefore,  in  order  to  meet  the  reasona])le 
First,  then,  what  does  such  a  man  need  need  of  the  wife  that  she  should  not,  if 
as  protection  against  unfavorable  con-  she  becomes  a  widow,  l)e  placed  in  the  po- 
tingencics  of  life  and  death  for  himself  sition  where  she  must  marry  for  a  liv- 
and  his  family ;  and  what  share  of  his  in-  ing,  the  contract  we  have  proposed  is 
come  would  it  take  to  provide  this  need-  necessary. 

fnl  protection  ?  The  next  person   to  be   considered   is 

The  plainest   chance  against   which   a  the  child,  wIidui  we  will  suppose  to  be  one 

|)rovisir>n  is  needed  is  the  chance  that  the  year  old.    The  father  will  admit  that  the 

young  man  may  die  anrl  leave  his  wife  a  child  ought  to  be  secured,  in  the  event  of 

widow.      'J'hc    husbanrl     will    admit     if  his  dying  while  it  remains  a  cln"l(l,  a  small 
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income — enough  to  secure  education  and 
maintenance  until  the  age  of  21.  This 
income  should  certainly  not  be  less  than 
$20  a  month,  or  $240  a  year,  and  a  life 
insurance  company  could  be  found  which 
would  assume  this  obligation  for  a  pay- 
ment of  $32  per  year  for  15  years. 

Upon  the  birth  of  a  second  child  the 
same  protection  becomes  a  necessity  for 
it  also,  and  for  this  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany would  charge  $33  per  annum,  the 
father  being  then  assumed  to  be  31.  On 
the  birth  of  a  third  child  the  same  need 
would  arise  for  it,  and  would  call  for  an 
annual  payment  from  that  time  on  of  $34 
for  15  years. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the 
grim  side  of  the  problem,  but  there  re- 
mains the  cheerful  probability  that  the 
young  man's  life  will  run  its  natural 
course.  The  chances  are  two  to  one  that 
he  will  live  to  become  a  sexagenarian. 
Looking  forward  to  that  far-off  proba- 
bility, the  young  man  reasonably  feels 
that  sixtyis  the  ultima  thule  of  active  life, 
that  at  that  point  must  begin  his  time  of 
permanent  leisure.  This  can  be  made  cer- 
tain only  by  his  providing  for  it  during 
the  intermediate  years,  beginning  at 
once.  It  will  most  likely  seem  to  the 
young  man  that  he  can  live  in  comfort 
after  his  working  days  are  over  on  an  in- 
come of  half  his  present  salary — an  in- 
come, that  is  to  say,  of  $125  per  month, 
or  v$i,5oo  a  year — and  that  this  would  in- 
clude an  adequate  support  for  his  wife,  if 
she  should  also  survive  to  the  same  age. 
A  part  of  this  income,  say,  $200,  could  be 
secured  from  a  life  insurance  company, 
by  continuing  the  annual  payments  of  $c>5 
set  free  as  the  three  children  reach  the 
age  of  15,  but  for  the  remaining  $1,300 
of  future  income  he  must  begin  to  pro- 
vide at  once,  and  for  this  the  company 
would  recpiirc  an  aiuuial  payment,  begin- 
ning at  the  age  (jf  30,  of  $250 

Five  contracts  in  all,  as  will  l>e  seen, 
are  called  for  in  this  sketch  of  what  is 
needful,  tlirt-e  of  them  to  begin  at  once, 
the  fourth  after  one  year,  ami  the  fiftli 
and  last  after  three  years.  The  three 
which  are  to  begin  at  oiu  e  would  recpiire 
an  entire  aimual  payment  of  $474;  the 
fourth  contract,  to  begin  after  one  year, 
would  bring  the  total  aiunial  payment 
needed  to  $S<>7,  and  tlu*  linal  contract,  to 
\)v  enlere<l  into  three  vears  hence,  would 


bring  the  total  annual  payment  from 
that  time  on   to  $541. 

These  five  contracts  together  would 
guarantee  what  is  needful  in  the  case  of 
the  main  contingencies  of  life  and  death. 
There  is,  however,  one  chance  which 
they  do  not  provide  against,  and  this  is 
the  possibility  that  the  health  of  the 
breadwinner  and  his  capacity  for  making 
an  income  may  break  down  permanently, 
and  yet  that  he  may  live  on  a  consider- 
able time  after.  This  frightful  disaster 
happens  very  seldom ;  for,  as  a  rule,  and 
happily  so,  a  man  dies  within  a  year  after 
his  health  has  permanently  given  way. 
It  is  a  defect  in  the  practice  of  insurance 
in  this  country  that  as  yet  this  particular 
contingency  is  not  insured  against — the 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  assuming 
this  risk  could  undoubtedly  be  got  over  if 
the  attempt  were  made  in  earnest. 

The  second  question  we  were  to  take 
up  is.  Why  the  typical  young  man  does 
not  want,  and  cannot  be  made  to  want, 
the  precise  thing  in  the  way  of  protection 
which  we  have  outlined  as  being  the  real 
need  of  the  case.  That  he  does  not  want 
what  he  needs  is  certain.  It  would  be  a 
safe  even  bet  that  not  one  young  man  in 
the  whole  country  will  walk  into  a  life 
insurance  office  with  this  number  of  The 
Independent  in  his  hand,  and  ask  the 
company  to  sell  him  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection here  set  forth.  The  causes  of  this 
failure  of  a  man's  wants  to  match  his 
needs  are  two — the  first  being  a  thor- 
oughly human  and  natural  trait,  and  the 
second  being  a  trait  not  so  wholesome. 
The  young  man  does  not  really  feel  it  to 
be  possible  that  he  may  die;  and  this  is 
well — it  is  in  the  order  of  nature  that  the 
healthv  human  beii^g  should  ignore  hi> 
mortality.  It  seems  to  be  the  intent  of 
nature  that  the  casualty  of  death  should 
not  be  an  economic  tlisaster ;  that  the 
manhoiul  of  the  nalii)n  at  large  should  in 
some  collective  fashion,  and  as  a  niattei 
of  course,  take  care  of  the  widows  and  the 

orphans.   Such  an  :r  • ■  ••    •     ■'  '  W 

the   sinipleNt   and    !  1; 

hut  in  its  default  the  uulitterence  to  the 
|M>ssihilitv   of  ileath    whicli   i*   ii'  \e 

with  the  healthv  animal.  i»> m  .1  .. .  ik 
di.saster,  which  it  is  the  '  i  the 

life  insurance  man  ti>  the  licat  uj  hu  abil* 
itv  to  f»»restall. 

rile  other  trait  which  would  m»kt  it 
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impossible  to  induce  the  typical  young  business  mind  will  draw  him  to  C;  and 

man  with  a  good  income  to  buy  precisely  we  may  as  well  assume  that  he  takes  B 

the  right  kind  of  protection  for  his  fam-  which,    in    fact,   represents   the   average 

ily,  is  that  this  young  man  has  the  com-  choice. 

mercial  habit  of  mind.     The  one  motive        Having  accepted  the  offer,  and  paid  his 

which  suggests  itself  to  him  as  sensible  first  $500,  he  is  now  sure  that   if  he  dies 

is  the  desire  for  profit ;  and  the  one  image  before  he  is  fifty    the  sum   of  $15,000 

which  has  an  alluring  look  is  that  of  him-  will  be  paid  down  at  once  to  his  wife,  if 

self  on  some  future  day  handling  a  sum  she  is  then  living,  or,  if  not,  to  whomso- 

of  money  well  up  in  the  thousands.    This  ever  he  may  have  appointed  to  take  care 

is  the  image  which  the  life  insurance  man  of  his  orphan  children.     But,  now,  the 

must  hang  in  the  air,  if  he  is  to  make  the  securing  to  the  widow  of  a  lump  sum, 

young  man  want  nearly  what  he  needs.  however  large,  does  not  really  meet  her 

Thus  we  reach  the  answer  to  the  third  need  for  a  life  income ;  for  it  is  practical- 
part  of  our  problem.  The  keyword  is  ly  certain  that  she  will  act  on  the  advice 
"  investment,"  and  the  agent  must  know  of  some  man  in  the  investment  of  the 
how  to  use  it,  and  to  make  vivid  the  pic-  money,  and  an  advance  guaranty  is 
ture  it  calls  up,  adding,  in  casual  touches  needed  of  the  honesty  and  good  judg- 
put  in  at  the  right  moment,  the  part  of  ment  of  this  unknown  man,  in  order  to 
the  wife  and  children.  Moreover,  the  make  the  promise  of  a  single  payment  as 
golden  picture  must  be  shown  not  down  safe  as  the  promise  of  an  income.  If  the 
too  long  a  vista  of  years — three  decades  young  man  insuring  is  wise  on  behalf  of 
is  too  far  a  remove  to  appeal  to  the  ar-  his  wife,  he  will  think  of  this,  and  will 
dent  commercialist ;  no  period  longer  than  bind  the  insurance  company  not  to  pay 
a  score  of  years  can  touch  him.  down  the  $15,000,  but  to  dole  it  out  to 

Certainly  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  widow  in  fixed  annual  payments,  and 
the  young  man's  income  can  the  agent  this  the  company  will  agree  to  do,  and 
divert  into  the  "  investment  "  he  is  urg-  to  add  three  per  cent,  interest  each  year 
ing — charm  he  never  so  wisely.  What,  to  the  sum  in  hand.  Under  this  agree- 
now,  has  the  agent  to  offer  for  this  $500  ment  the  widow  would  receive  in  lieu  of 
a  year,  and  how  does  it  compare  with  the  the  $15,000  a  yearly  income  of  $750 
ideal  protection,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  throughout  her  lifetime;  and,  if  she  sur- 
would  cost  $541  a  year?  vived  her  husband  less  than  25  years,  then 

Choice    may    be    made    among    three  the  $750  a  year  would  continue  to  be  paid 

standard  offers,  which  we  will  call  A,  B  to  the  survivors  of  the  family  until  25 

and  C ;  each  offer  promises  that  if  the  years  had  gone  by  from  the  death  of  the 

young  man  dies  within  20  years  a  fixed  insured. 

sum  will  be  paid  to  the  family,  and  that        How  does  this  provision  for  the  widow 

if  he  lives  out  the  20  years  a  sum  will  be  compare  with  that  called  lor  by  the  ideal 

paid  to  himself,  the  minimum  of  which  protection  first  sketched?     Until  all  the 

is   fixed.      The    range   of   these    several  children  are  of  age,  the  ideal  protection 

promises   is   as   follows,   in   round   num-  does  much  more  than  this  insurance  B  ; 

bers  :  for,  as  against  the  $750  income  furnished 

Offer  A:  To  the  family  $20,000;  or  to  self,  by  B,  the  ideal  protection  gives,  if  three 

minimum  of  $5,500.  minor  children  are  living,  $1,440  a  year; 

Offer  B:  To  the  family  $15,000;  or  to  self,  if  two  minor  children  are  living,  $1,200 

mmimum  of  $8,000.  a  year,  and,  as  long  as  one  minor  child  is 

Offer  C:  To  the  family  $10,000;  or  to  self.  i[y[^g  ^y^^  a  year.     After  all  the  chil- 

mm.mum  of  $10,000.  ^I^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^j^^  j^^^j  protection  gives 

The   insurance   company    reckons   the  the  widow  v$720^a  year,  substantially  the 

three  offers  as  of  identical  value — a  de-  same  as  the  $750  given  by  B.     Averag- 

crcase  of  the  promise  to  the  family  being  ing  these  various  statuses,  we  may  say 

offset  by  a  mathematically  equivalent  in-  that  B  docs  about  seventy  per  cent,  as 

crease  of  the  promise  to  the  insured;  but,  nuich  for  (he  widow  as  the  ideal  protec- 

of  course,  they  do  not  appeal  alike  to  our  tion  would  do. 

ycning   man.     If  his  conscience   gets   to         But  let  us  suppose  that  the  young  man 

work,  it  will  point  him  to  A,  while  his  insuring  at  30  lives  to  be  50 — and  the 
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chances  of  this  are  four  to  one — and  that  The  children,  now  grown  up,  do  not  en- 
he  now  sees  the  golden  promise  made  to  ter  into  the  case  in  this  comparison  of  the 
himself    become    reality.      The    promise  two  schemes. 

was   that   he   should   receive   a   sum   of  Let  us  take  it,  however,  that  our  friend 

money,  at  least  $8,000,  and  very  likely  is  living  at  the  age  of  60,  and  has  in  hand 

as  much  as  $12,000.     The  excess  over  the  entire  $24,500  with  which  to  provide 

the  guaranty   was  called   "  profit,"   and  future  support  for  himself  and  his  wife, 

the  uncertainty  as  to  its  figure  gave  just  He  can  turn  this  sum  over  to  a  life  insur- 

that  tinge  of  gambling  to  the  transaction  ance  company,  which  will,  in  return,  pay 

which  is  so  attractive  to  human  nature.  him  an  income  of  $1,600  a  year  for  his 

It  is  next  to  a  certainty  that  our  friend,  lifetime,  and,  if  his  wife  is  living  at  his 
now  50  years  old,  has  the  opening  for  his  death,  pay  her  an  income  of  $900  a  year 
$12,000  already  decided  upon  before  he  for  the  remainder  of  her  lifetime.  This, 
"  touches  "  the  money.  Let  us  allow  that  it  will  be  seen,  does  better  for  the  wife 
his  investment  is  a  good  one,  and  pays  than  the  "  ideal  "  scheme,  and  a  little  bet- 
five  p^r  cent,  annually ;  then  our  friend  ter  for  the  man  himself, 
has  $600  a  year  at  his  disposal  outside  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  in  calculat- 
of  his  salary,  and,  supposing  he  con-  ing,  we  have  assumed  in  this  sketch — 
tinues  to  live  on  $2,500  a  year,  there  will  what  would  not  be  usual — that  a  young 
be  in  all  $1,100  a  year  which  he  could,  if  man  of  so  much  ability  as  to  be  receiving 
he  chose,  pay  to  a  life  insurance  com-  a  salary  of  $3,000  a  year  at  30,  stays  at 
pany.  The  omniscient  agent  has  reckoned  that  figure  throughout  his  working 
this  out  even  before  our  friend,  and  has  years.  The  probability,  of  course,  is  that 
fixed  upon  the  offer  to  be  made.  This  such  a  man  would  be  receiving  a  higher 
time  it  must  clearly  appear  as  invest-  salary  in  middle  life ;  but  this  does  not 
ment,  and  therefore  must  be  of  the  form  disturb  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions ; 
C ;  the  vista  of  years  is  shorter,  too,  and  for,  as  the  man's  income  rises,  so  will  rise 
cannot  be  stretched  beyond  ten.  For  the  his  standard  of  minimum  thinkable  com- 
$1,100  a  year,  the  offer  is  a  promise  of  fort  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  the 
$10,000  to  the  widow  or  estate  if  our  same  proportion  of  the  income  will  be 
friend  dies  before  he  is  60,  with  a  prom-  called  for  in  order  to  provide  for  the  need 
ise  of  a  sum,  the  minimum  of  which  is  felt. 

$10,000,  and  the  likely  amount  of  which  To  sum  up:  We  find  that,  for  an  out- 
is  not  less  than  $12,500,  to  be  paid  to  our  lay  of  one-sixth  of  a  good  income  life  in- 
friend  if  he  lives  to  be  60.  surance   can   furnish   a    fair  approxiina- 

The  i)rotection  of  the  possible  widow  tion  to  that  protection  which  is  actually 

during  these  ten  years,  from  50  to  60,  is  needed  against  the  chances  of  death  and 

I)otentially  much  greater  than  that  which  of  old  age.    The  provision  thus  furnished 

the  ideal  scheme  would  have  given  her;  is  defective  in  the  earlier  vears.  and  rela- 

for,  as  against  the  life  income  of  $720  atively  excessive  in  the  later  years;  but  it 

under  the  ideal  scheme,  the  $12,000  left  is  attractive  in  form,  and  this  last  is  es- 

by  the  husband,  i)lus  the  $10,000  insur-  sontial.     In  a  world  of  second  I)ests.  we 

ance,   would    buy   the   widow   a   life    in-  shall  hardly  find  a  closer  solution  than 

come    ranging    itrom    $1,200    to   $i.7(X3.  this  to  any  problem  of  human  practice. 
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The   Eleven   Greatest   Football  Players 

of  America* 

BY  WALTER  :CAMP 

[Mr.  Camp  is  generally  considered  the  greatest  authority  on  football  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  the  athletic  adviser  at  Yale,  where  from  the  time  he  played,  on  the  team 
as  an  undergraduate  to  the  present  he  has  been  in  the  closest  touch  with  football  affairs. 
Mr.  Camp  has  always  stood  for  purity  of  sport,  and  his  influence  upon  athletics  at  Yale 
and  throughout  the  country  has  been  very  great.  The  following  article  is  copyrighted, 
and  no  quotations  can  be  made  from  it  without  our  permission. — Editor.] 


IN  considering  the  candidates  for  posi- 
tions on  a  selected  team  of  the  last 
fourteen  years,  the  names  that  rise 
before  one's  mind  are  so  many  and  the 
feeling  that  each  one  was  a  star  in  his 
time  grows  so  strong,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible    to    make    a    selection.      And 
were  we  to  go  back  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Rugby  game  in  this  country  and 
take  into  consideration  those  giants  of 
the    game's    early    history,    our    readers 
would  need  a  long  memory  to  follow. 
Think  of  the  men  whose  work  was  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  make  a  lasting  impres- 

*  Copyright.  1004,  Ti:e  Independent. 


sion  on  the  positions  in  which  each 
played !  Of  the  ends,  going  back  to  the 
days  still  talked  of  when  Harding,  of 
Harvard,  and  Wallace,  of  Yale,  ex- 
changed courtesies,  call  to  mind  De 
Camp,  Bryan,  Trenchard,  Cochran  and 
Poe,  of  Princeton;  Thatcher,  Cowdin, 
Hallowell  and  Cabot,  of  Harvard ;  Moor- 
head  and  Knapp,  of  Yale ;  Gelbert,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania ;  beside  all 
those  in  more  recent  years — Shevlin, 
Bowditch,  Henry,  Davis,  Rafferty, 
Farnsworth,  of  West  Point ;  Sweeley  and 
Redden,  of  Michigan,  and  Farmer  and 
Bullock,  of  Dartmouth.     And  these  are 
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COWAN.  Princeton 

only  the  men  who  have  made  one  position 
notable. 

Of  tackles,  nearly  as  great  a  number 
of  well-remembered  faces  appear.  Bert- 
ron,  Gill,  Winter,  Wallace,  Rhodes,  Mur- 
phy, Chamberlain  and  Stillman,  of  Yale; 
Hector  Cowan,  Lea,  Church  and  Hille- 
brand,  of  Princeton ;  Newell  and  Waters, 
of  Harvard ;  Foy  and  Bunker,  of  West 
Point;  Wheelock,  of  the  Indians;  Out- 
land  and  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Steckle,  of  Michigan;  and,  in  the  more 
recent  teams,  Hogan,  liloomer  and  Kin- 
ney, of  Yale;  Pell,  of  Princeton;  Mad- 
dock,  of  Michigan;  Schacht,  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Knowlton,  of  Harvard. 

In  guards,  think  of  tht-  giants  of  that 
position,  IffffelfingtT,  Glass  and  Brown, 
of  Yale;  Hare  and  Wharton,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Kiggs,  Wheeler,  Kiggs  and  Dc 
Witt.of  Princeton  ;  Perry  Trafford, Crans- 
ton and  Lee,  of  Harvard.  These  arc  the 
overshadowing  names,  perhaps,  hut  there 
are  plenty  more  not  to  l)e  forgotten. 
().  I).  I  liompson,  Kay  Tompkins,  Wvu 
Lamb,  Storrs  ami  llirkok,  of  Yale 
Ned  IVace,  Holly  and  Taylor,  ol 
Princeton;  WoodrufT,  (.f  Pennsylvania: 
Trout,  of  Lafayette  ;  Warner,  of  Cornrll ; 
Wliitmnre,  of   Brown;  Lerum,  of  Wis- 


consin; Goss  and  Sheldon,  of  Yale,  and 
Marshall,  of  Harvard. 

At  center,  Brooks,  Lewis  and  Dou- 
cette,  of  Harvard;  Bland  Ballard, 
George  and  Gailey,  of  Princeton ;  Adams, 
Bull  and  Overfield,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Jack  Harding,  Louis  Hull,  Peters,  Cor- 
bin,  Stillman,  Olcott  and  Holt,  of  Yale; 
Boyers,  of  West  Point ;  Cunningham,  of 
Michigan;  Hooper,  of  Dartmouth,  and 
Wright,  of  Columbia. 

At  quarter-back,  there  are  King,  Baird 
and  Poe,  of  Princeton;  Daly,  Dean 
and  Wrenn,  of  Harvard ;  McCormick, 
Adee,  Fincke  and  de  Saulles,  of  Yale ; 
Kennedy,  of  Chicago ;  Wyckoff ,  of  Cor- 
nell ;  Hudson,  of  the  Indians ;  Weekes, 
of  Michigan ;  and,  finally,  a  host  of  clever 
ones  in  the  present  time — Rockwell,  of 
Yale ;  Johnson,  of  the  Indians ;  Witham, 
of  Dartmouth,  and  Harris,  of  Minnesota. 

Of  half-backs.  Bob  Bacon,  Bob  Win- 
sor,  Keith,  Kendall,  Porter  and  Boyden, 
of  Harvard ;  the  Bakers,  Dodge,  Lamar, 
Loney,  McNair,  Moffat,  Black  and 
Channing,  of  Princeton ;  Baker,  Hatch. 
Watson,  Richards  and  Terry,  of  Yale,  of 
old-time     fame;     Lake,     Lee,     Corbett. 
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BUTTERWORTH,   Yale 

Brewer,  Wrightington,  Dibblee  and  Ker- 
nan,  of  Harvard;  Morse,  Reiter  and^ 
Kelly,  of  Princeton ;  Outland,  Knipe, 
Osgood  and  McCracken,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Morley  and  Weekes,  of  Colum- 
bia ;  Seneca,  of  the  Indians ;  Bliss, 
Thorne,  Sharpe  and  Chadwick,  of  Yale ; 
while  of  the  latest  there  are  Heston,  of 
Michigan ;  Kafer,  of  Princeton ;  Met- 
calf  and  Mitchell,  of  Yale. 

And  for  the  final  place,  one  may  pass 
in  review  a  line  of  players,  not  giants, 
but  the  most  skillful  of  all — from  Bacon 
to  Bull,  of  Yale ;  from  Harlan  to  those 
wonderful  kickers,  Ames  and  Homans, 
of  Princeton,  and  Scars  and  B.  TrafFord, 
of  Harvard.  Then,  in  later  days,  Thayer, 
lirooke  and  Minds,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Butterworth,  McBride  and  Hale,  of 
Yale;  Hirschbcrgcr,  of  Chicago;  O'Dea, 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Graydon,  of  Harvard. 

The  selection  of  "  All-America  '* 
teams  seems  to  have  become  a  mania, 
and  the  only  excuse  that  I  can  put 
forth  fr;r  further  contribution  is  that 
of  habit,  for  in  1889  I  first  intro- 
duced   the    idea    atid    selected    the    first 


eleven.  I  had  no  sensation  of  guilt  at  the 
time,  nor  for  the  next  few  years.  Now  I 
begin  to  feel  I  owe  the  public  an  apology. 

When  asked  to  select  an  All  American 
team  of  the  All  American  teams — that  is, 
to  pick  out  the  stars  of  such  a  galaxy  of 
players  as  have  made  names  for  them- 
selves on  the  gridiron  since  the  original 
selection  of  this  kind — the  task  seemed  at 
first  impossible.  And  it  is  impossible  if 
one  were  to  guarantee  that  this  team, 
when  finally  chosen,  should  be  able  to 
work  together  and  be  successful  without 
considerable  practice.  Having  seen  an 
all-star  aggregation  at  New  Haven  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Yale  Bi-Centennial, 
altho  it  included  players  as  far  back  as 
those  who  represented  Yale  teams  in 
1875  and  1876,  actually  smother  the 
regular  second  eleven  of  the  University, 
I  believe  that  even  such  a  team  as  this 
might  be  able,  after  some  practice,  to  get 
together  and  play  a  powerful  game. 

Nevertheless,  the  present  selection  is 
intended  to  cover  more  nearly  the  men 
who  are  regarded  by  football  enthusiasts 
as  the  best  men  who  have  played  at  the 
various  universities  during  these  many 
years. 
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LEWIS,  Amherst  and  Harvard 

One  end  would  be  Hinkey,  of  Yale, 
who  was  the  choice  for  that  place  on  the 
All-America  teams  for  four  years.  There 
is  no  other  man  who  has  covered  that 
position  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  thus 
chosen  or  recognized. 

The  other  end  would  be  filled  by 
Campbell,  of  Harvard,  who  was  the 
choice  for  the  All-America  teams  for 
three  years.  Both  of  these  men  were 
captains  and  successful  captains. 

Frank  A.  Hinkey,  of  Yale,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ends  that  ever 
I)layed  the  position  in  this  country.  He 
was  on  the  All- America  teams  of  1891, 
1892,  1893  and  1894.  He  secured  his 
position  at  Yale  when  a  freshman,  and 
altho  he  was  by  no  means  athletic  in  ap- 
pearance nor  of  nuiscular  build,  he  dis- 
placed all  the  other  candidates.  This 
frail  ai)pearin^  man,  weighing  but  147 
|)oun(ls,  was  probably  the  most  feared  by 
his  opponents  on  aocoimt  of  his  ability  to 
diagnose  and  gt-t  thrijugh  any  kind  uf 
interference  that  was  sent  against  an  end. 
In  addition  to  that  hv  i  d  that  most 

valiiablf  eharacteristu  ■  i  an  enil,  in- 
tuition as  to  wliere  the  plays  were  going 
and  ability  to  he  always  on  han«l  when 
tlu'  ball  canir  down.  Ilis  carrtr  was  one 
r»f  ^t^ady  progress,  resultin^^  in  bis  t'm  1! 
captaincy  of  the  Yale  team. 


Campbell,  of  Harvard,  was  the  choice 
of  the  All-America  team  in  1899,  1900 
and  1901.  He  was  a  man  of  muscular 
build,  altho  not  as  heavy  as  some  of  the 
more  modern  ends  which  the  recent 
changes  in  rules  are  developing,  but  he 
was  very  powerful  and  fast  in  getting 
down  the  field.  His  especial  forte  was  in 
assisting  his  own  runner  in  attack,  and  in 
this  he  stood  out  above  all  other  ends  of 
his  time.  In  fact,  it  is  upon  this  quality 
that  he  would  be  given  the  place.  There 
were  few  ends  who  might  match  him  in 
defensive  work  or  in  getting  down  the 
field,  and  none  of  them  were  quite  his 
equal  in  tackling,  while  his  particular 
ability  to  always  be  with  his  nmner, 
whether  in  striking  the  line  or  after  the 
runner  was  through,  and  his  strength  in 
dragging  that  runner  along,  meant  many 
yards  for  his  team. 

For  one  tackle  there  is  Newell,  of  Har- 
vard, who  figured  as  the  star  tackle  of 
three  All-America  teams. 

The  other  choice  would  be  Hector 
Cowan,  of  Princeton,  a  captain  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  who  ever 
played  the  position.  He  figured  on  the 
All-America  team  the  first  year  of  this 
roll  of  honor,  but  would  have  filled  the 
place  in  the  previous  years  had  there  been 
such  selection  made. 

Newell,  of  Harvard,  was  one  of  the 
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Crimson's  best  beloved  football  players.  For  guards  the  choice  would  be  Heflfel- 
He  developed  in  his  very  first  season,  was  finger,  of  Yale,  selected  for  the  All- 
aggressive  and  fast  and  soon  showed  America  teams  of  1888,  1889  and  1890, 
such  caliber  as  to  make  him  a  star.  He  and  that  phenomenal  guard,  Glass,  of 
was   heavily   built,   very   powerful,   and  Yale, 

loved  the  game.  -  Fie  was  especially  good  Truxton  Hare,  of  the  University  of 

in  breaking  up  interference  and  reaching  Pennsylvania,  in  the  All-America  teams 

the   runner,  and  had   he  played   in  the  of    1897,    1898,    1899   and    1900,    under 


modern   day  of   tackle  back   formations 
would  have  been  a  star  in  the  offensive 
game.    He  was  a  good  ground  gainer  in 
the  so-called  momentum  mass  plays. 
He  was  on  the  All-America  teams  of 


other  conditions  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  an  equal  selection  to  these  two,  and 
would  have  been  chosen  as  many  years 
as  he  played  on  any  first-class  team,  but 
he    was    not    played    as    a    guard,    but 


1890,  1 89 1,  1892  and  1893,  and  was  the    in  most  of  Pennsylvania's  big  games  was 


star  of  that  posi- 
tion during  the 
years  when  he 
played.  W^rters, 
h  i  s  team,  mate, 
demonstrated  later 
that  he  would 
probably  have 
made  quite  as  ca- 
pable a  tackle  as 
Newell,  but  he  was 
used  as  guard  one 
year,  and  then  an- 
other year,  when 
he  was  captain, 
was  injured  so  that 
he  was  not  at  his 
best. 

Cowan  was  the 
wonder  of  his  day. 
He  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  tackle  for 
Princeton  as  no 
man  had  ever  done 
before  and  as  has 
hardly  been  done 
since.  In  the  first 
place,   he   was   in 

physique  the  superior  of  almost  any 
man  he  was  likely  to  face,  and  that 
j)hysique  was  backed  by  an  indomitable 
spirit.        It    was    well 


called  upon  to 
do  practically  all 
the  running  (all,  at 
any  rate,  that  was 
effective)  with  the 
ball,  and  on  de- 
fense to  run  out 
from  his  position 
at  guard  and 
tackle  men  who 
got  around  the 
end,  and,  finally, 
added  to  all  this, 
he  was  called  upon 
to  do  the  punting. 
A  man  with  such 
versatility,  if  he 
had  ten  good  men 
with  him,  would 
have  been  able  to 
pull  out  a  good 
many  victories  for 
his  tea  m,  but 
forced  to  do  all  the 
work  himself,  and 
with  poor  support, 
it  was  more  than 
could  be  asked. 
Gordon  Brown,  of  Yale,  also  a  selec- 
tion for  four  years  on  All-America 
teams,  would  be  chosen  without  a  doubt 
nigh  impossible  were  it  not  for  the  phenomenal  giants 
for    the    opponents    to   bring   off    plays    already  noted. 

in  his  vicinity,  and  on  the  attack  he  Ileffelfingcr,  of  Yale,  has  stood  out  for 
developed  into  Princeton's  main  stay,  so  years  as  the  king  of  the  guard  position, 
that  on  one  occasion  it  proved  fatal  to  He  was  a  most  powerful  man  in  build, 
them  when  in  the  game  with  Harvard  in  without  any  superfluous  flesh,  and  was  a 
the  first  few  minutes  of  the  l)lay.  Cowan,  remarkably  fast  runner.  So  fast,  indeed, 
in  tackling  a  man,  slipped  from  the  run-  that  at  one  time,  when  Yale  was  in  great 
ner's  knees  to  his  ankles  and  was  ruled  difficulties  as  to  the  question  of  securing 
off  for  foul  tackling.  Princeton,  de-  an  end,  the  project  was  considered  of 
prived  of  their  captain  and  best  man,  lost  i)laying  Ileffelfingcr  at  the  end  of  the 
the  game.  line,  and  he  was  quite  fast  enough  to  per- 
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form  the  work,  being  even  from  his  po- 
sition in  the  hne  one  of  the  first  men  to 
get  down  the  field  under  kicks.  He  was 
not  only  a  strong  player,  but  a  strategic 
one,  and  he  had  studied  the  possibilities 
of  his  position  until  he  had  made  far 
more  of  it  than  had  ever  been  made  be- 
fore. He  was  not  used  in  running  with 
the  ball,  because  Yale's  system  has  al- 
w^ays  been  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
guard,  if  he  perform  his  work  properly, 
has  so  much  to  do,  especially  in  defense, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  exhaust 
him  unduly  by  giving  him  more  running 
to  do  on  the  attack. 

Glass,  of  Yale,  was  on  All-America 
teams  the  only  year  he  played,  and  was 
the  reliance  of  the  Yale  line  in  that  year, 
always  being  ready,  fortunately  for  him- 
self and  the  team,  to  perform  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  lion's  share  of  the  work. 

Like    Heffelfinger,        ^ 

he  carried  no  su- 
perfluous weight, 
but  was  a  big, 
powerful  man,  with 
tremendous  speed 
and  willingness.  In 
contests  in  which 
he  played  he  was 
easily  the  most 
marked  man  on 
the  field,  and  in 
both  attack  and  de- 
fense playing  such 
a  game  that  h  i  s 
fame  traveled 
wherever  the  sport 
is  played. 

Center  is  a  more 
difficult  position  to 
select,  but  Lewis, 
of  Amherst  and 
Harvard  and  the 
All-America  teams 
of  1898  and  i8<X), 
has  a  shade  the 
better  of  it,  when 
everything  is  con- 
sidered. He  was 
an  accurate  passer, 
.strong  ill  both  at- 
tack and  dfffnsf, 
a  n  d  particularly 
active.  Corbiii,  of 
Vair,  would  have 
t>rrn    rhostfi,    tutt 


the  day  of  his  superiority  antedated  these 
selections. 

Lewis  was  not  so  heavy  as  some 
of  the  noted  centers,  but  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  thus  a  lighter  center 
the  development  of  the  position  with  him 
was  toward  activity  and  quick  gettting 
down  the  field,  rather  than  to  fixed  sta- 
bility. He  was  a  great  student  of  the 
game  as  well,  and  did  much  to  advance 
the  work  of  that  position. 

Holt,  of  Yale,  and  Hooper,  of  Dart- 
mouth, of  recent  centers  would  have 
pushed  Lewis  closely. 

For  quarter  back,  Daly,  of  Harvard 
and  West  Point  and  the  All-America 
teams  of  1898,  1899  and  1900,  and,  skip- 
ping one  year,  for  two  years  following 
practically  the  sole  winner  of  the  West 
Point-Annapolis  game  for  his  side,  has 
the  longest  and  most  phenomenal  record 
of  any  of  the  quarters.  Beecher,  of  Yale, 
_^  one  of  the  best  re- 
membered of  quar- 
ter backs,  ante- 
dated the  selection 
of  A  1 1- America 
teams. 

This  young  man 
Daly     needs     little 
description    to    the 
general    football 
public.      Weighing 
about   150  pounds, 
active  as  a  cat  and 
cool    in    the    most 
trying      situati 
Daly    was,    at    iii.> 
best,  all  that  could 
be  asked   of  a  n  y 
man    in    the    pi>si- 
tion.    A  marvelous 
power   in    rimning 
in     a     broken     up 
field,  a  very  good 
punter     on     emer- 
gency, and  a  drop 
k'W  "    he 

cv :tri- 

biites   of   the   best 
(|uarters    of    his 
time  «"^    V".    »••■'- 
And  I 
of  the  tact  that  in 
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y««r   of    hit 
captaincy    hit 
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showing  was  me- 
diocre. This  was 
due  to  circum- 
stances over  which 
Daly,  save  as  a 
captain,  had  Httle 
control,  and  cannot 
be  reckoned  as 
against  his  re- 
markable showing 
both  at  Harvard 
and  West  Point  in 
other  years. 

In  the  back  field, 
McClung,  of  Yale, 
of  the  All-America 
teams  of  1890  and 
1891,  was  the  best, 
all  things  consid- 
ered, of  any  of  the 
men  who  stood  in 
the  position. 

Kelly,  of  Prince- 
ton, and  the  All- 
America  half  back 
of  1896  and  1897, 
would  make  a  fit- 
ting mate  to  Mc- 
Clung,   while    the 

full  back  position  would  go  to  Butter- 
worth,  of  Yale,  and  the  All-America  man 
on  the  teams  of  1893  and  1894. 

Brooke,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, would  run  Butterworth  very  close 
on  the  kicking.  Bull,  of  Yale,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was,  like  Corbin,  before  the 
day  of  All-America  selections,  Hirsch- 
berger,  of  Chicago,  and  Mitchell,  of  this 
year's  Yale  team  were  both  wonderful 
kickers.  But  no  one  of  these  men  could 
equal  Butterworth  in  the  strength  of  his 
running  game,  and,  therefore,  Butter- 
worth gets  the  place. 

McClung  was  a  thickset,  stocky  man 
of  just  the  right  disposition  for  the  sport. 
In  his  first  year's  appearance  on  the  grid- 
iron he  was  a  remarkable  dodger,  but 
with  his  peculiar  method  was  likely  to 
get  caught  from  behind  while  he  was 
dodging  a  man.  For  this  reason  he  de- 
terminedly practiced  getting  more  speed, 
anrl  in  his  next  season  he  had  combined 
speed  with  his  dodging  ability,  and  had 
studied  out  the  proposition  until  his  style 
of  running  was  especially  effective.  In 
the  first  j)lace,  he  startecl  fjuicklv  and  ran 
very  hard.     When  adclcd  to  that  was  the 
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fact  that  as  he  ap- 
proached a  would- 
be  tackier,  while 
his  feet  still  kept 
practically  the 
same  line,  he 
would  swing  his 
body  in  such  a 
way  to  one  side  as 
to  make  the  man 
think  he  was  go- 
ing on  that  side, 
and  yet,  still  keep- 
ing all  steam  on, 
go  straight  ahead, 
it  is  no  wonder 
that  he  made  so 
many  yards.  In 
one  game,  notably 
the  one  at  Eastern 
Park,  Brooklyn, 
against  Princeton, 
Yale,  very  largely 
through  the  me- 
dium of  his  run- 
ning, ran  up  no 
less  than  32  points. 
McClung  was 
easily  one  of  the 
best  of  his  day  on  defense,  and  finally, 
as  a  captain  of  the  Yale  team,  showed 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  the- 
oretical side  of  the  game. 

Kelly  was  also  a  thick  set,  quick  start- 
ing hard  runner.  He  made  less  of  dodg- 
ing, but  struck  with  great  force,  and  kept 
his  feet  well  behind  interference.  In  one 
game  at  New  Haven,  when  Yale  had 
practically  won  the  e,ame,  Kelly  fought 
so  desperately  toward  the  end  that  almost 
by  his  own  efforts  in  repeated  plunges 
into  the  Yale  line  he  carried  the  ball  from 
Princeton's  territory  well  into  Yale's  ter- 
ritory, and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if 
Yale's  line  would  be  unable  to  hold  him. 
It  was  that  particular  power  of  concen- 
tration of  every  ounce  of  strength  into 
a  single  effort  that  made  Kelly  such  a 
j)Owcr,  for  he  was  slightly  lame,  and  this 
interfered  with  his  highest  speed,  altho 
it  is  fair  to  confess  that  the  speed  he  dis- 
])laye(l  was  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
running  halves.  His  defensive  i)lay  was 
perfect  and  his  judgment  first-class. 

Butterworth  was  strong  in  the  legs,  fol- 
lowed interference  well,  and  at  the  time 
when  Lis  game  was  at  its  hight  Yale  was 
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using  a  play  similar  to  wedge  on  tackle, 
and  in  this  Butterworth  was  invincible. 
He  hugged  his  interference  closely,  and 
as  they  struck,  pushed  on  with  them,  and 
if  they  went  down  seemed  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar ability  to  surge  over  the  mass  and 
keep  his  feet  at  the  same  time.  He  could 
also  bring  off  an  end  run  under  favor- 
able conditions,  and  was  a  most  reliable 


kicker,  growing  better  and  better  under 
adverse  circumstances.  The  more  he  was 
driven  back  into  his  own  goal  the  farther 
he  seemed  able  to  kick  the  ball  out  past 
the  middle  of  the  field.  On  defense  he 
was  steady  and  sure.  He  was,  in  fact, 
the  concentration  of  Yale  spirit  and 
showed  it  in  his  every  play. 

New  Haven.  Conn 


My   Logging    Team 

"OLD  CHARLEY" 
BY  EDWARD  CLARKE 

It  was  not  mine.  I  was  but  ten  years 
old.  But  I  appropriated  it  by  virtue 
of  possessing  the  greatest  capacity 
to  appreciate   it  and  enjoy  it.     By  this 

same  power  I  have  made  mine  many  a  instead  of  roll  down  the  incline.     There 

noble  landscape  and  lordly  view,  mine  was  no  further  provision  for  controlling 

in  a  sense  more  real  than  ever  it  could  be  the  impulse  to  run  away  which  a  frosty 

the  owner's.  morning  and  a  mettlesome  team  might 

My  team — they  were  four  farm  horses,  conspire  to  render  tempting, 
hitched  tandem  in  pairs  to  a  great  log-         My  team  was  composed  of  two  blacks 

wagon,  and  driven,  not  from  the  wagon  and  two  sorrels,  and  that  was  all  to  an 

as  a  four-in-hand,  but  by  a  rider  on  the  t)nlooker ;  but  to  me,  a  ten  year-old  boy, 

nigh-wheeler,  which  carried  a  saddle  in  and  to  me  now  after  the  lapse  of  forty 

addition  to  his  harness;  and  driven   they  years — more  or  less — they  \^  ud  stil! 

were    by  a  single  rein,  known  to  plow-  are  fi>ur  individuals  with  pc:^ itics  as 

men  as  a  lead-rein.     In  this  saddle  sat  a  well  marked  and  as  well  worth  knowing 

ten-year-old  boy — the  jjroud  driver  of  the  and  loving  as  any  four  men  and  women 

team.     The  single  rein  passed  from  tlie  I  have  since  met.     I  do  not  suppose  I  can 

nigh-leader's    bit    back    Icxjsely    to    the  acquaint  you  with  them.     1  was  ten  then 

hames  of   the   saddler,   where   the   slack  and    1    have   l)een   knowing   them   these 

could  be  caught  up  at  will  by  the  driver,  years.      The  saildler.  or  the  nigh-wlieeler. 

This,  with  the  vi>ice  of  the  driver  and  the  and  the  otf-leailer  were  two  black  horses 

vicious  crack  of  a  long  black-snake  whip,  that  matched  well  enough  to  draw  the 

was  the  means  of  inducing  forwanl  mo-  Mistress*  carriage  in  s|>an,  and  in  their 

ti<in.      h'or   checking   this   motion,   there  silver-mounteii    harness,    hitcheil    t      •'•  ■ 

were    the    yoke-chains    from    the   collars  shining  carriage,  they  gave  no  su> 

of  till*  wheelers  to  the  front  end  of  the  of  so  plebeian  an  ix'cujKition  as  lo^jipng. 

tongue,  rriuforcrd  t)y  mighty  hip  straps,  — wht-ii  thfv  tlrew  tne.     Vet  how  ih'' 

in   which   the   kiu)vving   wheelers    wouKl  wire  these  twn  hi  iv  ks  I     Pouch,  tlu     „. 

veritably  sit  and  slide  down  steep  liills  tiler  whom  I  h  with  tnv  shtvrt  Icv*^ 

with  braced  legs  holding  !)ack  the  heavily  in   the   stirrup   ^ttap^.   not 

loaded  wagon.     There  was  a  great  log  stirrups,    had    the    ainiple    vn^im 

( liain  also  whiih  the  men  who  rode  and  ranke«l  liini   head  of  the  hiui!^ 

walked     l)eliin<l     would     tlitow     aroinitl  the  double  duty  of  a  wheeler  aiul  a  tail- 

Hpoke  and  rim  of  a  rear  vvlut  I  and  lotk  dUr,  tlii    '         i  of  eai 

it    SIM  iili'K    III   till     fi.iiiir     fiil(  III"    il    fii    sltii  Mt'^rl       I  III- 
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easily  with  the  empty  wagon,  as  became  right  hand  corner  place  Jack,  the  black 
a  saddler,  despite  his  burden  of  heavy  off-leader.  Now  come  the  sorrels :  at 
pole  harness  with  straps  four  inches  the  upper  left  hand  corner  place  Queen, 
wide.  Ponch  was  known  and  treated  as  a  chestnut  sorrel  mare,  as  nigh-leader; 
the  "  Missus'  horse."  The  white  star  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  Old 
in  his  black  face  and  the  white  left  hind  Charley,  the  sorrel  off-wheeler.  Draw  a 
foot  proclaimed  his  patrician  ancestry  straight  line  between  the  two  upper  cor- 
and  never  did  I  know  him  to  lay  aside  ners  to  represent  the  jockey-stick  con- 
the  dignity  that  seemed  a  part  of  him.  trolling  the  off- leader;  a  straight  line 
His  name  was  called  as  if  spelled  from  the  upper  left  hand  corner  to  the 
Paunch,  but  I  think  in  full  it  was  lower  left  hand  corner  to  represent  the 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  he  lived  up  to  the  check-rein  of  the  driver,  and  a  curved 
dignity  of  that  high  name.  His  mate,  line  from  the  lower  left  hand  corner  to 
when  Mistress  rode  in  the  carriage,  was  the  lower  right  hand  corner  to  represent 
Jack — my  off-leader;  a  horse  lighter  in  the  loose  hitch-rein  from  the  bit  of  the 
weight,  coal  black,  unrelieved  by  star  or  off-wheeler  to  the  hames  of  the  saddler 
white  foot,^and  wicked — how  wicked  the  that  might  be  caught  up  by  the  driver 
stable  men  left  us  to  guess,  only  warning  to  compel  the  loose  wheeler  to  do  his 
us  never  to  trust  him.  How  well  was  share  of  holding  back  on  the  steep  grades, 
he  named !  You  could  by  no  stretch  of  These  were  the  means  of  controlling  the 
the  imagination  have  called  him  Ponch,  four  and  making  them  move  as  one  under 
or  his  dignified  mate  Jack.  There  was  the  will  of  the  driver,  aside  from  his 
no  rein  to  control  Jack  in  his  wickedness  voice  and  the  persuasive  black-snake, 
in  my  team.  A  hickory  pole  an  inch  in  The  two  sorrels  are  yet  to  be  described, 
diameter  and  four  feet  in  length,  called  Queen  was  the  leader  of  the  team.  I  see 
the  jockey-stick,  fastened  at  one  end  to  her  now.  Is  she  living  somewhere?  A 
the  hames  of  the  nigh-lead  and  at  the  chestnut  sorrel,  rounder  than  Jack,  with 
other  end  to  Jack's  bit,  pushed  and  pulled  the  disposition  of  a  high-bred  lady.  It 
him  into  unison  with  the  nigh-leader,  tho  was  her  intelligence  that  translated  the 
never  failing  to  rouse  his  bad  temper;  short  jerks  of  the  single  rein  and  the 
but  there  was  the  black-snake !  He  was  sharp  command,  Gee,  into  a  turn  to  the 
hitched  diagonally  from  the  saddler  and  right,  forcing  Jack  over  by  the  jockey- 
most  convenient  to  the  whip-hand  of  the  stick  in  spite  of  his  kicks  and  bites,  and 
saddler.  Everything  that  was  wrong  in  swinging  the  wagon  tongue,  to  whose 
the  team,  justly  and  unjustly — tho  usual-  front  end  they  were  hitched,  a  sign  which 
ly  the  former,  was  charged  to  Jack.  All  the  wheelers  instinctively  followed  if  they 
the  swearing  of  the  men  was  directed  to-  would  save  their  legs  from  the  swinging- 
ward  him,  and  he  gave  it  back  with  hoofs  tongue.  She  translated  as  readily  the 
and  teeth  in  language  that  could  not  be  steady  pull  and  the  command,  Plaw,  into 
mistaken.  Which  was  cause  and  which  a  turn  to  the  left,  dragging  Jack  this  time 
effect  in  Jack's  disposition  and  the  men's  and  the  whole  team  after  her.  She  en- 
treatment  of  him,  I  have  never  known ;  forced  discipline  in  the  team  and  in  the 
but  I  should  hesitate  to  name  a  child  pasture,  and  could  raise  her  dainty  foot 
Jack.  in  displeasure  at  the  blunders  of  her  team 
'i'he  two  sorrels  were  also  placed  di-  as  well  as  at  Jack  ;  but  never  at  her  driver 
agonally  as  off-whcelcr  and  nigh-leader,  or  the  stable  man.  She  was  too  much  of 
The  reader  who  is  inexperienced  in  these  a  lady  for  that.  Old  Master  had  brought 
terms  designating  the  members  of  a  four-  her  from  the  Belle  Meade  Farm  to  lead 
horse  team,  borrowed  as  they  are  from  this  team,  instead  of  winning  the  ap- 
the  English  custom,  where  the  driver  sits  plause  of  thousands  on  the  turf.  She 
on  the  left,  and  therefore  misnomers  to  was  a  thoroughbred  beaut}'  and  she  knew 
our  American  custom,  may  flraw  a  dia-  it,  but  it  did  not  spoil  her.  The  whip  had 
gram  like  the  figure  X,  to  show  the  never  touched  her,  nor  would.  "  Queen !" 
rliagonal  lines  of  color,  black  and  sorrel,  The  one  word  was  a  lash,  and  all  she 
of  my  team.  At  the  lower  left  hand  had  was  at  her  driver's  disposal.  What 
corner  j)lace  Mr.  I'onch,  the  black  would  have  happened  it  she  had  been 
saddler,  as  nigh-wheeler;   at  the   upper  struck?     We    never    knew.     One    thing 
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that  would  likely  have  happened  pretty 
quickly  is  a  fight  with  any  man  on  the 
place  that  witnessed  the  outrage.  Strike 
Queen !  Didn't  she  know  more  than 
any  driver  that  ever  flourished  a  whip? 
Even  young  Master  in  his  most  reckless 
moods  would  draw  the  line  at  that.  It 
was  Queen  that  brought  him  home  safe- 
ly many  a  night  when  he  could  scarcely 
guide  her.  Strike  Queen,  indeed  !  Why, 
the  night  the  burglars  stole  the  wheat 
from  the  barn,  was  it  not  Queen  who 
carried  the  young  Master,  hot  foot  on 
the  trail  fifty  miles,  the  next  day,  before 
they  could  market  it?  Who  but  Queen 
could  have  done  that,  and  she  not  hurt 
by  the  ride.  Young  Master  drove  her  to 
buggy  sometimes,  not  the  Mistress' 
buggy;  that  stood  in  the  stable  carefully 
covered  and  was  used  only  by  her,  and 
then  drawn  by  the  blacks  with  the  silver 
harness. 

Queen — but  why  tell  you  more  about 
Queen?  Mistress  of  her  team  by  virtue 
of  her  birth  and  breeding,  she  was  a 
queen  in  her  own  right.  At  the  water 
trough,  at  the  stable  entrance,  at  the 
pasture  bars  it  was  always  "  ladies  first  " 
with  the  team.  The  three  stood  back  re- 
spectfully, even  Jack  showing  his  man- 
ners, until  the  lady,  with  ears  laid  grace- 
fully back  and  a  little  air  of  conscious- 
ness, stepped  neatly  through  and  waited, 
half-turning,  to  receive  their  homage.  It 
was  Queen  that  started  the  team  at  com- 
mand. It  was  Queen  that  set  the  pace 
and  put  heart  into  her  team  in  the  heavy 
work.  It  was  Queen — well  Queen  was 
the  leader  of  the  team.  Tretty  mare,  I 
loved  you !  It  was  no  virtue  of  mine 
that  I  never  struck  you.  I  never  thought 
.)f  it,  and  I  loved  to  crack  the  whip  as 
well  as  any  ten-year-old  boy.  It  was  no 
virtue  of  the  men's!  It  was  a  tradition 
C)f  the  place  never  to  be  violated.  I  think 
that  was  one  of  the  Mistress's  peculiari- 
ties— that,  a  widow  and  a  recluse,  her 
will  was  law  to  the  remotest  employee 
of  the  place. 

'J'liese  three  liorses  were  "  to  the  man- 
ner born."  You  may  wonder  that  they 
were  ever  made  to  do  farm  work,  ft 
wa.s  good  for  their  health  and  manners 
as  a  matter  of  e<lucation  for  one  thini^j. 
riiey  would  behave  better  when  MiHtrrs.i 
rode  behind  her  !)laeks.  Hut  most  <»f  all 
vv.r.  tlir  |>iiii(i|.Ii'  ..f  fill'  farm,  that  vv»>rk 


is  ennobling,  that  service  is  for  the  high- 
est and  best — that  horse  or  man  must 
earn  his  oats.  Only  the  harness  was 
adjusted  more  carefully,  kept  softer  with 
oil  to  prevent  galling;  the  driving  was 
more  intelligent,  no  sudden  starts  or  jerks 
to  strain — that  was  all ;  but  work,  hard 
and  plenty  of  it,  would  not  hurt. 

The  last  horse  to  be  described  is  Old 
Charley,  who  names  this  sketch.  He  was 
the  only  farm  horse  of  the  four,  hitched 
as  the  off-wheeler.  A  giant  sorrel  with 
blaze-face  and  four  white  feet,  breaking 
the  old  rule : 

"One  white  foot,  buy  him; 
Two  white  feet,  try  him ; 
Three  white   feet,   pass  by  him: 
Four  white  feet,  no  horse  at  all." 

Rather  the  adage,  ''  Handsome  is  as 
handsome  does,"  was  the  truth  about 
him. 

A  powerful  animal,  patient,  slow,  faith- 
ful ;  of  might,  limp  and  huge  girth,  he 
was  the  stand-by  of  the  team.  It  was 
not  his  to  take  the  initiative.  He  was  not 
a  leader :  he  was  the  off-wheeler  and  a 
very  handy  follower  with  a  heavily 
loaded  log-wagon  in  a  tight  place.  We 
depended  on  Old  Charley  down  hill  or  up 
hill,  and  he  never  made  anv  fuss  about 
it.  There  was  no  style  about  him.  His 
homely  name  well  enough  fits  his  char- 
acter. Nobody  on  the  farm  would  have 
ridden  behind  him  in  a  buggy.  Old 
Charley !  he  knew  his  business,  too,  in 
a  way,  as  well  as  Chieen.  It  was  not  to 
lead ;  he  never  intruded.  He  could  play 
second  fidtlle,  but  I  am  to  tell  you  about 
that. 

We  were  hauling  logs  to  the  saw  mill : 
one  mighty  oiik,  perhaps,  that  would 
make  the  wagon  groan  when  its  full 
weight  settled  down  upon  it ;  or  three,  or 
five  ordinary  logs  girded  with  chains. 
The  boy.  riding  in  front  and  under  the 
butts  of  those  monsters,  down  steep 
descents  with  the  wheelers  sliiling  on 
their  haunches,  sometimes  wonderevl  if 
those  logs  should  slip!     He  ed  hi< 

mother,   it   is  true,  each   nu. *^    when 

he    desiretl    |H*nnissii)n    to   go   with    the 

team,    that   there   was   no  tlan^er;   but 

himself  i»ee«led   re  ' 

ments  o(  retleclii>i' 

hauled    u|Hm  —  gooil.    haAl.    f;r<^velctl 

roads;    hut    down,    up    and 

IhmwU      I  think  I  ctuiM  not  d«  ^« .  ..-<.   ..,«... 
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as  I  have  the  horses.     There  were  short  Jack  pawing,  Queen  with  one  ear  back 

curves,  first   right  and  then    left,    that  waiting  for  the  word,  Ponch  quiet  under 

swung  the  leaders  and  fretted  Jack ;  there  his  rider.    ''  Try  the  Gee  swing,"  speaks 

were  steep  ascents  that  called  for  sudden  the  man  behind,  quietly.    Here  is  a  prin- 

rushes,  and  soft  cuts  that  were  heart-  ciple  in  physics,  tho  he  does  not  know 

breaking.     Yet    we    never    injured    our  that;  the  front  wheels  turn  on  a  point 

team,   nor   discouraged   them — for   that  under    the    mighty    load,    swinging    the 

would  have  been  injury  irreparable.  hind  wheels  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  but 

I   learned   lessons   from  the   manage-  enough  to  overcome  the  awful  inertia — 

ment  of  that  logging  team :  lessons  of  they    call    it   the    "  dead    weight " — and 

life  which  in  after  years  have  stood  me  start  the  wheels  to  rolling.    Tho  so  small 

in  good  stead  in  church  and  school.  the  arc  at  the  wheels,  way  out  at  the 

There  were  breathing  places  in  the  circumference  where  Jack  is,  it  swings 
long  ascents  which  Queen  well  knew,  him  twenty  feet  off  the  road  into  the 
where  she  would  stop  the  team,  giving  ditch  and  makes  him  rightly  angry.  He 
warning  apologetically  to  the  driver,  with  sees  no  sense  in  it  and  protests  to  Queen, 
nodding  head  and  prettily  poised  foot,  but  she  does  not  notice  him.  This  is  the 
saying,  ''  By  your  leave,  sir."  A  fool  movement  we  are  to  try  when  a  straight 
might  have"  yelled  to  them,  ''  Go  on,"  or  pull  fails.  The  boy  presses  his  knees 
have  cracked  the  whip  excitedly.  I  have  against  the  shoulders  of  Ponch ;  the  sad- 
seen  it  done  many  times  since  in  many  dler  gathers  himself  in  response.  A 
places,  and  it  has  always  roused  my  in-  sharp  twitch  of  the  check  rein,  ''  Gee !  " 
dignation  as  surely  as  the  jockey-stick  Queen  comes  to  the  right  with  a  rush 
roused  Jack's.  He  would  have  bec^n  that  carries  Jack  off  the  road  and  al- 
jerked  out  of  that  saddle  auickly  enough  most  off  his  feet.  Old  Charley,  last  to 
by  the  men,  and  I  always  long  for  one  of  move,  settles  down  beside  Ponch.  The 
Mr.  Bergh's  men  to  call  down  such  fire  flies  from  the  iron  hoofs  against  the 
drivers.  flinty  gravel.     A  little  the  hind  wheels 

Queen  stopped  the  team  at  the  right  move.      Now    straight.      ''  Get !  "      The 

instant  and  instinctively  at  the  right  spot,  horses  almost  go  down,  but  the  wagon 

Queen  would  start  it  again  also  at  the  settles  back.    "  Whoa  ! "    Queen  looks 

right  moment  when  the  team  had  blown,  back    and    raises   her   foot  impatiently. 

She  would  ask  permission  of  the  driver  "Whoa!"     See  their  barrels  heave, 

by  certain  little  well-known  movements  their  sides  glistening  in  the  sun !     They 

and,  signaling  to  the  three,  they  would  stand  at  attention. 

settle  in  their  collars  to  the  heavy  tasks  "  Try  the  left  swing,"  speaks  the  man 

again.     Happy  team  with  a  driver  who  from   behind,   still   quietly.    The   boy   is 

understands  !        Splendid      driver     who  proud  that  there  is  no  suggestion  of  dis- 

knows  that  his  team  knows !     Expert  he  placing  the  driver  in  this  emergency.   He 

who  knows  when  to  say,  "  Whoa !  "  will   repay   the   confidence.      He   shakes 

I  have  since   seen  ministers  laboring  free  the  lash.     There  is  now  a  lesson  in 

with  fretting  churches,  striving  to  drive  pliysiology :    there    is   something   in   the 

them.     Oh,  if  they  would  only  stop,  do  left  side.     The  heart  beats  on  that  side, 

nothing,  hands  off  and  down,  wait ;  give  Then  that  is  Queen's  side  on  the  team, 

the    people    a    breathing   chance,    watch  They    are    coming   her    way    this    time. 

them  signal  for  the  start,  give  encourage-  They  all  know  it.      She  won't  have  to 

ment  to  their  initiative !     But  they  have  crowd  Jack  over  this  time.    It  is  to  be  a 

never  logged.  left  swing.    She  signals  her  team,  Follow 

vSomctimcs  the  killing  load  would  not  me !     "  Come,  haw !  "     The  whip  cracks 

come  at  the  team's  effort,  and  they  would  like  a  pistol  now,  and  Jack  jumps  at  the 

drop  back  shamed.    Then  the  driver  was  sound  like  a  demon.     vSurely  the  strain- 

rearly.     "  Whoa."  ing  chains  will  break  !    With  a  left  rush 

Tlic  man  behind  had  slipi)ed  a  ready  that  no   football   guard   ever  surpassed, 

stone   from   liis  hand    under    the    hind  they  put  their  hearts  into  the  struggle. 

wheel     and     chocked     it.       The    horses  They   go   down   almost    to   their  knees, 

breathe   nervously,   standing  on   tip-toe;  Queen  is  confident  of  success.    When  did 

Old   Charley   swinging  his  heavy   head,  that  left  swing  ever  fail  ?  As  an  avalanche 
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the  four  sway  the  trembhng  mass.  It 
groans,  yields,  moves — but  Jack  falls 
down  and  the  load  settles  back  hopeless- 
ly. ''Whoa!  "  Queen  is  heart-broken. 
She  has  no  upbraiding  for  Jack's 
blunder.  She  has  led  them  to  defeat  and 
it  is  bitter. 

There  is  no  excitement  of  driver  or 
men.  The  man  behind  walks  forward 
now  and  around  the  team,  patting  each 
one  and  speaking  soothingly.  He  lifts 
the  collars  and  adjusts  the  pads.  This 
is  no  place  for  a  nervous  driver. 
Stalled?  ''  W  h  0  a! "  The  team  stands 
a  long  breathing  spell  now,  forgetting 
failure.  They  stand  not  nervously,  but 
questioningly.  The  work  now  is  man's. 
They  have  done  all  that  horses  can  do. 
They  look  to  the  driver.  Is  he  a  good 
general?  Has  he  stratagem?  Can  he 
inspire  courage  in  fainting  hearts?  Or 
does  he  know  only  the  whip  and  oaths — 
confession  of  his  weakness?  The  team 
can  be  ruined  forever  in  the  next  min- 
uite.  They  can  be  made  balkers  in  one 
effectual  lesson. 

Must  the  boy  be  displaced  from  the 
saddle?  The  man  walks  back,  past 
horses,  past  the  boy,  behind  the  wagon 
to  his  place.  The  boy  is  thankful.  Boy 
and  horses  are  resting  quietly  now. 

"  Call  on  Old  Charley !  "  comes  quietly 
from  the  man  behind.  Who  is  this  quiet, 
self-contained,  wise  general — this  man 
behind,  who  speaks  in  quiet  monosyllables 
and  can  trust  a  boy?  Is  he  the  owner  of 
this  estate  and  a  man  of  affairs  accus- 
tomed to  rule?  He  is  only  a  farm  hand, 
rated  at  20  a  month  and  board.  Hut 
the  spell  i)l  *'  Old  Missus  "  is  upon  his 
soul,  and  for  awe  of  her  he  is  a  gentle- 
man. 

"Call  on  Old  Charley!"  Here  is  a 
lesson  in  ethics,  or  religion,  or  any  depth 
of  f)hiloso])hy  you  please.  Old  Cliarley, 
tlu-  big,  homely,  blaze- face  sorrel,  ridicu- 
lous in  his  white  stocking  feet,  stands 
swinging  his  head  hopfU-ssly.  It  is  a 
trick  of  his.  1  Ir  is  the  pathos  of  the 
tt-am.  It  is  not  his  to  devise  ways  and 
means. 


Call  on  Old  Charley!  Must  Old 
Charley  take  the  initiative?  I  have  said 
he  never  did.  Is  this  plodding  old 
plebeian  to  save  the  day  for  the  team? 
"  The  stone  that  the  builders  rejected!  " 

Xot  Pouch's  splendid  stability,  nor 
Jack's  devilish  quickness,  nor  even 
Queen's  brilliant  leadership  —  poor 
Queen — but  just  Old  Charley's  faithful- 
ness ! 

"  Charley !  " — the  boy  turns  in  the 
saddle  and  the  black-snake  winds  about 
the  giant  girth  of  the  off-wheeler.  The 
old  fellow  groans  as  if  human,  and  then 
with  superhuman  effort  goes  down  to  his 
sacrifice, — down  somehow,  somewhere 
under  that  awful  load,  and,  bracing  him- 
self, comes  slowly  up.  The  whole  thing 
rises  with  him,  it  moves ;  he  lift  it  and 
holds  it  alone !  The  three  stand  instant. 
"  Now !  "  the  driver  calls.  *'  Queen," 
"Jack,"  "Ponch"!  The  lash  volleys 
like  musketry.  With  knee,  rein,  voice 
and  whip  the  boy  drives.  The  three 
catch  the  load  where  Old  Charley  holds 
it.  The  dead  weight  is  off  now.  Thev 
seize  it  and  away  they  go  with  it.  The 
slow  sorrel  catches  his  feet  in  time  to 
join  their  conquering  rush  and  the  team 
is  victorious!     The  boy  sits  glorious! 

But  was  this  a  regular  procedure? 
How  often  did  you  remiire  this  oi  the  big 
wheeler?  I  fear  to  state  how  often  Old 
Charley  went  down  in  troubles  like  this; 
I  shudder  as  I  think  oi  it ;  but  I  can  say 
that  never  was  there  failure  when  he 
went  down,  groaning. 

This  is  the  faith  that  moves  mountains. 
The  men  had  a  tradition  that  something 
must  come  when  Old  Charley  got  down. 
If  wagon  and  harness  held,  the  load 
must  move.  H  the  load  did  nt>l  move, 
then  the  men  salt  I  the  tongue  would  come 
out !  It  always  moved  to  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Old  Charley! 

Must  I  |>oint  this  moral  and  adorn  this 
tale?     No — thou  s'  '   f»»r  those  who 

are  faithful  over  a  u  ..  v.iuigs  and  who — 
iiorses  or  men — shall  be  made  rulers  over 
many 

Wll  HBKrilH>    B,     <  *>IIU 


Why  a  Man   Should  Vote  the  Repub 
lican   Ticket  This  Year 

BY  PAUL  MORTON 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

I  AM  glad  this  question  has  been  asked  to  have  been  the  essence  of  that  conven- 
me.  In  1896  the  Democratic  party,  tion,  both  in  regard  to  platform  and  as  to 
in  National  Convention,  abandoned  candidate, 
perhaps  its  chief  cardinal  principle —  This  year  the  Democrats  announce 
sound  money — nominated  a  Populist  for  they  have  no  paramount  issue  as  to  ab- 
President,  and  declared  for  numerous  stract  principles,  but  with  much  energy 
things  that  the  best  element  in  the  Demo-  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  paramount  issue 
cratic  party  could  not  stand  for.  It  was  is  to  be  a  personal  one.  It  is  to  be  the 
freely  proclaimed  that  the  paramount  is-  Republican  nominee  for  the  Presidency, 
sue  that  year  was  the  free  coinage  of  the  man  who  now  occupies  the  White 
silver,  and,  without  it,  it  was  declared  in  House,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
most  positive  terms,  there  could  be  The  Republicans  are  just  as  glad  to 
neither  an  increase  in  values  of  farm  meet  them  on  this  issue  as  we  were  to 
products  nor  any  kind  of  prosperity.  Free  meet  them  on  the  other  paramount  issues 
silver  was  voted  down  at  the  polls  in  put  forward  by  them  in  the  two  last  cam- 
November  of  that  year  and  there  fol-  paigns  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  issue  that  they 
lowed  prosperity  so  wonderful  that  it  was  could  present  which  we  would  welcome 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  as  much, 
world.  They  tell  you  that  Theodore  Roosevelt 

In  1900  the  Democratic  party  repeated  is  a  dangerous  man ;  they  tell  you  that 

its  platform  and  renominated  its  candi-  Theodore  Roosevelt   is   impulsive ;   they 

date  of  1896,  and  the  latter  announced  tell  you  that  he  is  too  ambitious,  and  that 

that  in  that  year  the    paramount    issue  he  will  involve  the  country  in  a  foreign 

would  not  be  free  silver,  but  imperialism  ;  war ;  they  tell  you  that  Theodore  Roose- 

that  there  was  great  danger  that  the  Re-  velt  decides  very  important  matters  with- 

publicans  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  out  mature  deliberation ;  that  he  is  much 

lamented  William  McKinley  would  turn  too  quick  on  the  trigger  ancj  that  he  goes 

this  country  of  ours  into  a  vast  empire,  off  half  cocked ;  they  tell  you  that  Theo- 

and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  it  was  dore  Roosevelt  is  not  dignified :  that  he 

to  defeat  what  he  was  pleased  to  denomi-  is  a  rough  rider,  a  cowboy  and  big  game 

nate  a  designing  and  unscrupulous  party,  hunter,   a  tennis   player  and  all-around 

Again,  in  November  of  that  year  the  athlete;  they  tell  you  that  his  manners 
Democratic  candidate  was  voted,  by  a  are  brusque ;  that  he  does  not  treat  states- 
large  majority,  to  continue  in  private  life  men  and  others  entitled  to  it  with  con- 
at  I.incoln,  Neb.  Four  years  have  passed  sideration  and  distinction ;  in  fact,  if  you 
and  we  still  remain  a  repu1)lican  form  have  time  to  listen  while  they  talk  they 
of  Government,  with  no  i)robribility  of  will  tell  you  most  anything  about  Theo- 
the  star  of  empire  shining  in  our  midst,  dore  Roosevelt,  except  they  never  say  he 

In  this  good  year  of  1904  the  Demo-  is  dishonest;  they  never  say  that  he  lacks 

cratic  party  is  again  in  the  field  ;  it  has  a  intelligence,  and  they  never  say  that  he  is 

new  candidate,  and  the  cbief  object  of  its  afraid   to  do   his   duty,   and   they   never 

convention  held  in  St.  Louis  was  to  un-  claim  that  anybody  owns  him. 
do,  and  not  mention,  the  things  it  had         Why  do  they  tell  you  he  is  dangerous? 

done  in  the  two  former  conventions.     Its  Ask   them   the  direct  question   and   they 

j)]at form  floes  not  speak  of  the  paramount  will     answer    you     that     he    has    done 

issue  of  i8f;6  anrl  is  almost  silent  on  the  nothing  l)ad  yet,  but  some  day  they  are 

paramount  issue  of  1900.     Silence  seems  afraid   he   will,  and  then  they  are  quite 
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likely  to  follow  it  up  by  telling  you  that 
he  is  naturally  too  strenuous ;  that  he 
believes  in  strife ;  that  he  likes  war ;  that 
he  prefers  an  agitated  condition  of  gov- 
ernment to  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
that  he  will  not  always  follow  the  advice 
of  Wall  Street. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  know  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  well,  and  I  do  not  over- 
state the  facts  when  I  say  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  United  States  who  is  more 
anxious  for  honorable  peace  or  for 
greater  general  prosperity  than  he  is ;  he 
believes,  however,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain peace  we  should  always  be  prepared 
for  war ;  he  believes  in  a  well-trained 
army  and  navy,  and  he  thinks  that  our 
navy,  for  its  size,  should  be  as  efficient  as 
any  in  the  world. 

Why  do  they  call  him  unsafe?  Be- 
cause he  does  not  believe  in  a  Govern- 
ment with  a  "  pull,"  and  because  he  in- 
sists that  the  laws  of  this  country  shall 
be  observed  by  the  rich  and  the  big  cor- 
porations in  just  the  same  way  that  they 
must  be  observed  by  the  poor  man  and 
the  smaller  corporation.  He  earnestly 
believes  what  he  has  so  often  said  in  his 
public  utterances — that  no  man  is  above 
the  law  and  that  no  man  is  below  the  law. 
It  makes  no  difference  however  powerful 
and  however  rich  a  man  may  be,  or  how- 
ever humble  and  however  poor  a  man 
may  be,  they  must  both  be  within  the 
law  and  both  must  observe  it,  and  both 
are  entitled  to  its  protection.  Is  this  an 
unsafe  position  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  occupy?  Woultl  it  not 
be  unsafe  to  the  very  Government  itself 
if  he  occupied  any  other  position  on  this 
subject? 

They  say  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is 
too  impulsive.  Since  a  boy  he  has  been 
and  is  still  a  great  student  of  American 
affairs  and  American  politics.  Many 
things  come  to  him  as  new  every  dav 
which  are  mere  repetitions  of  cases  which 
he  has  already  decided,  which  he  natu- 
rally settles  at  once,  apparently  in  an  off 
hand,  impulsive  maniier.  It  is  my  belief 
that  no  man  has  ever  entered  the  Whitr 
House  as  its  Chief  Kx«*eutive  certainlv 
no  man  ifi  my  generation  vvlio  i*-  so  well 
(•(|uippc(l  by  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory and  so  vv<'ll  informed  of  the  inanv 
great  issues  with  which  the  Prrsidcnt  lias 
fiad  to  deal,  rsprciallv  in  conneehon  with 


the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government, 
as  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Another  reason  why  he  is  called  im- 
pulsive is  because,  not  for  one  moment, 
under  any  circumstances  or  under  any 
conditions,  will  he  compromise  with  dis- 
honesty or  be  a  party  to  an  evil  or  de- 
ceitful transaction.  He  will  not  even 
listen  to  any  such  proposition,  and  it  does 
not  take  him  a  second  to  decide  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  and  this  alone  is  a  very  good 
reason  why  every  decent  citizen  should 
vote  for  him  as  President. 

To  me  Theodore  Roosevelt  typifies  the 
ideal  American  citizen.  He  is  fond  of 
outdoor  life,  robust  in  health  and  honor, 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  purity  of  the 
home,  vigorous  of  mind,  always  courage- 
ous, leading  out  straight  away  for  what 
he  thinks  is  the  best  in  private  and  pub- 
lic affairs ;  he  varies  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  The  President  was  born 
and  bred  a  gentleman.  He  is  dignified 
when  it  is  proper  for  him  to  be  so,  ami 
when  he  is  at  play,  walking,  riding,  hunt- 
ing or  indulging  in  any  other  exercise. 
which  any  other  reasonable  man  will  con- 
cede he  has  a  right  to  enjoy  if  he  wants 
to,  he  is  like  any  other  man,  and  he  does 
it  in  a  way  so  natrual  and  unaffected 
that  it  commands  the  respect  of  every- 
body who  knows  him. 

I  have  often  heard  Theodore  Roose- 
velt say  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  called 
"  the  poor  man's  friend."  or  *'  the  rich 
man's  friend."  or  **  the  friend  of  the  mid- 
dle classes."  He  is  the  friend  of  every 
man  who  is  decent,  and  his  ambition  is 
to  be  called  **  the  decent  man's  friend," 
regardless  of  a  man's  property  interest. 
He  believes  that  every  citizen  is  entitled 
to  ciiuality  before  the  law.  He  does  not 
believe  in  the  "  gooiiy-goo<ly  "  man,  but 
he  believes  in  the  strong,  forceful  man. 
He  believes  that  every  man  should  t  - 
an  interest  in  public  affairs,  ami  has  \^:  . 
little  respect  for  the  parlt>r  advocates  of 
gtxul  gt)vernment  who  never  go  near  the 
primaries,  or  the  timitl  man  who  is  al- 
ways afraid  to  do  anything  or  express 
himself  because  he  may  hurt  sonhrbotly's 
tellings. 

lie   thinks  every   man   »hi>uKl   have  a 
fair  show,  and  I  have  bean!  him  *av  that 
the  man  whi>  was  c!i 
fire-!M>\  of  a  Itvo?"   • 
train  had  jn>t  th< 
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receive  the  same  consideration  in  all  mat- 
ters of  law  as  the  railroad  magnate  who 
rides  in  his  private  car  at  the  other  end 
of  the  train.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
only  kind  of  doctrine  that  we  want 
preached  or  practiced  in  this  country. 

There  should  be  no  class  distinction ; 
there  should  be  no  arraignment  of  the 
masses  against  the  classes.  The  man 
who  undertakes  to  array  the  millionaires 
of  the  country  against  the  hard-working, 
horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  or  vice  versa, 
can  generally  be  put  down  as  unfriendly 
to  both  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  It 
is  very  fortunate  and  very  true  that  in 
this  remarkable  country  of  ours  the  so- 
called  "  clashes  "  have  all  come  from  the 
''  masses."  The  milHonaires  of  to-day, 
in  most  instances,  were  the  poor  boys  of 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  boys  of 
to-day  have  just  as  much  opportunity  to 
become  the  millionaires  of  the  future  as 
did  the  boys  of  forty  years  ago.  Strict 
attention  to  business,  unusual  brain 
power  and  great  energy  and  application 
is  the  only  recipe  that  I  know  of  to  at- 
tain great  wealth  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  makes  it  clear  .that  he 
recognizes  the  right  of  both  capital  and 
labor  to  organize,  and  he  opposes  nothing 
but  the  evil  in  the  organization  of  either. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  well 
directed  corporate  capital  is  a  blessing  to 
any  country,  and  the  countries  in  the 
world  that  are  not  now  progressing  in 
civilization  are  the  countries  that  do  not 
possess  the  benefits  of  corporate  capital. 

Labor  and  capital  are  as  much  twin 
brothers  as  the  "  Siamese  Twins  "  were ; 
a  great  injury  cannot  be  done  to  one 
without  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
other.  Each,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  other ; 
each  should  be  tolerant  and  neither  be 
tyrannical.  It  should  always  be  the  aim 
of  capital  and  labor  to  work  together,  and 
wherever  this  has  occurred  great  results 
have  been  accomplished. 

I  have  only  been  a  member  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  a  short  time,  but  I 
have  found  just  what  I  expected  to  in 
that  administration — efficiency,  ability 
and  honesty.  I  know  how  its  movements 
arc  co-ordinated,  adjusted  and   directed 


toward  the  end  of  the  public  good  by 
the  strong  executive  force  which  ema- 
nates from  the  White  House. 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  some- 
thing about  the  American  navy.  I  have 
been  severely  criticised  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  because  I  have 
said  that  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  the  most  formidable  one  in 
existence ;  I  still  hold  to  that  doctrine. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  to  say 
that  the  American  navy  should  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  I  differentiate  be- 
tween the  words  ''  formidable "  and 
*'  largest,"  altho  I  think,  next  to  Great 
Britain,  we  should  have  the  best  and  most 
efficient  navy  on  the  seas.  Our  navy 
should  be  so  formidable  that  it  will  dis- 
courage any  other  nation  from  wanting 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  us.  It  should  be 
such  a  first-class  fighting  machine  that 
no  other  navy  in  the  world  would  desire 
an  engagement  with  it.  The  American 
navy  is  a  much  more  efficient  navy  than 
England  had  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
to-day  it  is  making  such  rapid  progress 
in  construction  and  instruction  that  I  ex- 
pect to  see  it  very  soon  second  only  to 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  I  believe  that 
to-day,  for  its  size,  it  is  the  best  navy  in 
the  world.  I  know  we  have  the  best 
officers  and  the  best  enlisted  men ;  I  know 
that  they  are  paid  the  best,  clothed  the 
best,  fed  the  best,  housed  the  best  and 
can  shoot  the  best,  and  I  believe,  should 
opportunity  ever  ofifer,  that  they  will 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
American  citizen  that  they  will  fight  the 
best.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  Ameri- 
can navy  have  given  the  world  to  under- 
stand that,  while  we  love  honorable 
peace,  and  are  going  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  maintain  it,  the  American  citi- 
zen and  the  American  property  anywhere 
and  everywhere  in  the  world  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  to-day  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  supreme  satisfaction  when  traveling 
abroad  to  remember  that  you  are  an 
American  citizen  and  to  know,  so  long  as 
you  behave  yourself,  you  are  sure  to  have 
the  vigorous  protection  of  your  own  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  another  good  reason 
why  you  should  vote  for  President 
Roosevelt. 

Washington,  I).  C. 


Why  Should  a  Man  Vote  the   Demo 
cratic   Ticket  This  Year? 


BY  JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS 


Dbmocratic  Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Conventiok 


1AM  asked  to  answer  this  question  in 
2,000  words.  To  answer  generally 
would  not  require  so  many  words ; 
to  answer  in  detail  a  volume  would  not 
be  time  misspent  nor  space  wasted.  I 
will  try  to  write  with  a  2,000  word  pur- 
pose. 

First  and  Centrally,  because  the  Man 


get  an  administration  with  moral  courage 
enough  not  to  praise  war  of  any  sort, 
nor  to  dispraise  peace  of  any  sort  with 
the  fear  of  being  called  "  weakling."  He 
will  get  an  administration  whose  govern- 
ing precept  will  be :  '*  In  thy  right  hand 
carry  gentle  peace  to  silence  envious 
tongues  " — tongues  made  envious  by  our 
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The  Fact:  Five  years  ago  sections  had 
ceased  to  be  talked  about;  race  hatred 
had  come  as  near  to  the  vanishing  point 
as  an  hereditary  thing  can  come.  Now 
every  Southerner  who  comes  North 
feels  and  knows  that  Sectional  arrogance 
is  again  in  the  saddle,  and  every  man  of 
every  sort  who  goes  South  knows  that 
race-hatred  is  more  alive  and  more  veno- 
mous on  both  sides  of  the  race  line  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
except  during  two  or  three  years  of  re- 
construction. 

Cause:  The  revival  by  the  Republican 
party,  on  the  demand  of  the  President, 
of  the  reconstruction  spirit ;  this  revival 
affecting  the  black  man  as  a  new  birth  of 
the  hope  ofl^acial  ascendency  once  given 
over,  and  the  white  man  as  a  menace  of 
the  recoming  of  a  condition  of  affairs 
thought  forever  to  have  passed  away ;  the 
two  resulting  in  a  frightful  increase  of 
outrages  on  the  one  side  and  lynchings 
on  the  other,  and  in  an  industrial  de- 
moralization patently  appearing. 

Cause  of  the  Cause:  Inconsiderate 
speech  and  misleading  political  and  social 
conduct  by  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House. 

Third,  Commercial  Peace. 

The  Fact:  It  is  threatened. 

Mr.  McKinley  had  reluctantly  come  to 
see  that  "  the  period  of  exclusiveness  has 
passed."  Democrats,  of  course,  don't  be- 
lieve that  it  ought  ever  to  have  existed. 
He  had  come  to  fear  "  reprisals  "  and 
"  retaliations,"  and  commercial  warfare, 
for  he  said : 

"  The  expansion  of  our  trade  and  com- 
merce is  the  present  problem.  Commer- 
cial wars  are  unprofita1)lc.  A  policy  of 
good  will  and  friendly  trade  relations 
])revents  reprisals."  ..."  Reciprocity 
is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
Measures  of  retaliation  arc  not." 

The  spirit  of  the  Continental  press ; 
Chambcrlainism  in  Great  Britain  ;  pref- 
erential duties  in  Canada  and  France — 
all  these  and  more — are  proof  that  it  was 
time  for  him  and  others  to  realize  the 
actual  cr)iKlition. 

The  Cause:  Chiefly  that  wc  had  de- 
clared Commercial  War  against  the 
world,  had  been  carrying  a  big  tariff 
stick,  and  ostcntationslv  flourishing  it, 
until  (;v('ry  natiotiality, little  or  big, except 
one,  had  concluded  to  go  into  the  woods 
and  crt  it  ouv. 


The  Remedy:  Common-sense  and 
amicable,  Reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
the  world,  saving,  extending  and  deepen- 
ing our  markets,  and  creating  new  ones, 
especially  for  our  farmers  and  other  pro- 
ducers of  "  natural  products."  It  is  but 
a  short  step  from  Commercial  enmity  to 
Commercial  warfare,  and  from  the  latter 
only  a  little  longer  step  to  flesh  and  blood 
warfare. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  recognized 
identity  of  commercial  interest  to  mutual 
affection  and  helpfulness  of  all  kinds. 
One  might  write  a  volume  on  this  sub- 
ject of  difference  between  the  two  parties 
alone.  Think  out,  reader,  its  stupendous 
import,  especially  as  concerns  the  future 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada ! 

Fourth,  Philippine  Peace, 

The  Fact:  "  Gentlemen  may  cry  peace, 
but  there  is  no  peace  " ;  truces  there  may 
be,  but  constantly  renewed  outbreaks 
there  must  be.  Why?  We  have  annexed 
a  new  race  problem.  Where  there  is  no 
mutual  willingness  for  legal  blood  mix- 
ture there  is  no  fraternity,  and  where 
there  is  no  fraternity  there  can  be  no 
true  equality,  and  where  there  is  none 
of  these  Government  must,  in  form,  or 
in  spirit,  or  in  both,  be  a  Government  by 
actual  or  by  reserved  force.  Men  differ 
about  the  right  of  the  white  man  to  main- 
tain by  forcible  methods,  if  necessary,  his 
own  peculiar  civilization  and  race  su- 
premacy in  his  own  country.  Surely, 
wise  and»good  men  cannot,  differ  about 
the  Unrighteousness  of  it  in  the  brown 
man's  country,  which  we  can  leave  not 
only  without  sacrifice,  but  with  all  sorts 
of  profit  to  ourselves. 

The  Remedy:  Repeat  the  glorious 
page  in  our  country's  history  which  re- 
cites ''  Our  Conduct  to  Cuba."  We  have 
given  the  Cubans  ])eace  and  Self-develop- 
ment. Let  us  acknowledge  the  I'iight  of 
the  Filipino  not  to  be  Race-Ruled  by  us  in 
his  own  country. 

Fifth,  Hemispheric  Peace. 

The  Fact:  The  Spanish  Americans 
certainly  distrust  and  hate  and  probably 
fear  us,  as  never  before  in  our  histories. 

The  Cause:  Partially  because  we  have 
shown  in  our  dealings  with  the  Filipinos 
a  spirit  of  conquest,  if  not  "  criminal  ag- 
gression," at  once  inconsistent  with  what 
Spanish  Americans  deemed  our  "  Moral 
Code,"  our  traditions,  our  national  aspi- 
ralinii  .'ind  Diir  I'Vdernl  ronstitution  ;  l)iit 
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still  more  because  we  have,  by  Presiden- 
tial utterances,  changed  the  old  kindly 
sympathetic  Monroe  Doctrine  of  protec- 
tion from  European  overlordship  into  the 
new  Roosevelt  doctrine  of  our  own  over- 
lordship ;  threatening  interference  wher- 
ever we  choose  to  judge  that  "  they  do 
not  pay  "  what  we  deem  their  "  just  ob- 
ligations," or  do  not  "  behave "  with 
what  we  may  deem  '*  political  or  indus- 
trial decency."  What  a  safe  judge  of  in- 
dustrial decency,  by  the  \^  ay,  is  a  country 
tariff-corrupted  and  Trust-beridden ! 

The  Remedy:  Let  a  new  President 
write  a  new  letter  at  another  Anniversary 
of  Cuban  Independence,  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and,  yet,  more  in 
the  spirit  of  our  own  history. 

Sixth,  Industrial  Peace. 

The  Fact:  Combined  labor  on  one  side 
and  combined  capital  on  the  other  hate 
and  distrust  and  war  with  one  another  to 
an  extent  unprecedented  and  not  for  long 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  "  average  citizens," 
who  are,  by  the  way,  twice  as  numerous 
as  both  put  together  and  who  seem  to 
have  no  rights  that  anybody  need  respect. 

The  Cause:  The  present  spirit  of  com- 
bined labor  has  grown  out  of  a  sense  of 
injustice  borne  and  anticipated.  What 
fair-minded  man  denies  that  the  belief  is 
partially  justified?  Capitalistic  interests, 
sheltered  in  their  acts  of  greed,  by  ex- 
orbitant tariff  schedules,  enabling  them 
to  extort  unjust  profits  from  the  con- 
sumer without  fear  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, while,  unhindered  by  a  just  and 
efficacious  administration  of  the  law,  they 
enter  into  unlawful  combinations  and 
Trusts  with  one  another,  so  as  to  prevent 
domestic  competition,  do,  or  are  enabled 
to  do,  at  the  same  time,  another  thing, 
in  the  long  run,  still  more  dangerous. 
Corporations,  law-created,  by  combina- 
tions regardless  of  law  with  other  cor- 
poraticjns  —  likewise  law-created  —  in- 
crease the  power,  now  almost  irresistible, 
of  capital  to  dictate  terms  to  the  wage 
earner;  in  hard  times  to  be  the  judge  of 
liow  much  his  wages  shall  be  reduced  :  in 
I)rosi)erc)us  times  to  be  the  judge  of  what 
share  nf  the  profits  of  prosperity  he  shall 
receive. 

With  trusts  in  control  and  daily  be- 
roniing  more  influential,  beating  to  the 
grnpud  all  rntnpetition,  laboring  men  in 
certain      iniliistries      arc      linding      that 


throughout  whole  States — yes,  whole 
sections — there  are  no  competing  em- 
ployers striving  to  outbid  one  another  to 
secure  laborers.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  job — there  is  but  one  master,  how- 
ever— one  concern  to  hire  to.  Thus 
trusts  increase  the  wage  earner's  cost  of 
living,  and  when  he  would  seek  a  higher 
nominal  weekly  wage,  so  that  his  true 
or  net  wage  may.  at  least,  not  be  lessened, 
they  render  his  efforts  to  that  end  fruit- 
less— as  fruitless  as  the  breaking  of  mad 
Mediterranean  waves  at  the  base  of  Gib- 
raltar. 

Result:  The  laborer,  half  understand- 
ing, but  wholly  feeling  his  impotency  un- 
der industrial  injustice,  loses  confidence 
in  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try and  becomes  more  embittered ;  class 
hate  grows  daily,  taking  the  place  of  in- 
dustrial peace  and  good-will. 

Remedy:  Put  in  power  a  party  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  remove  so  much 
of  the  tariff  shelter  as  enables  trusts  to 
enhance  the  cost  of  living  of  the  wage 
earner,  and  all  other  consumers,  above 
what  they  charge  foreign  consumers,  and 
which  can  also  be  trusted  to  execute 
against  Trusts  and  unlawful  combina- 
tions (iinth  whom  it  neither  has  nor  can 
have  part\  affiliations)  all  existing  laws 
and  such  new  ones  as  it  may  find  wise, 
necessary  and  right  to  enact. 

We  can,  at  least,  remove  so  much  oi 
hardship  and  consequent  sense  of  in- 
justice as  proceeds  from  man's  laws. 

Another  Reason  to  Vote  the  Demo- 
cratic Ticket:  Americans  love  r  o 
and  aspire  to  progress.  The  Dein  ,:-  -c 
party  has  never  made  a  slogan  of  **  doing 
things,"  because  neither  doing  nor  un- 
doing things  is  of  itself  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  right  to  do  right  things.  It  is  right 
to  refuse  to  do  wrong  things,  aye.  to 
undo  them  if  already  done.  Rut  it  jtist 
so  happens,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord's 
Grace,  that  it  is  the  Democratic  partv 
which  wants  **  to  do  things."  and  the  Re- 
publican party  which  wants  to  obstruct 
their  (h)ing.  The  l>ein<H:rats  want  to 
emerge  from  the  gUx^m  of  ct^ninercial 
cmIusIv             iihl  tl-       '  ■        'Id  t>ar^ 
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gloom,  and  exclaims :  "  It  is  well  enough ; 
we  did  it ;  it  is  finished ;  let  us  stand  still." 
Is  the  picture  overdrawn? 

Ask  themselves.  Let  us  take  a  Repub- 
lican deposition : 

First  Interrogatory:  What  will  you 
do  about  the  Tariff?  Republican  An- 
swer:    Stand  pat. 

Second  Interrogatory:  What  about 
Canadian  Reciprocity?  Republican  An- 
swer :  Stand  pat. 

Third  Interrogatory:  What  about  re- 
ciprocal trade  relations  g^enerally?  Re- 
publican Answer :  Stand  pat. 

Fourth  Interrogatory:  How  will  you 
forestall  combinations  in  Great  Britain 
and  preferential  tariffs  operating  against 
us  in  Canada  and  France  and  elsewhere  ? 
ReDublican  Answer:  Stand  pat. 

Fifth  Interrogatory:  What  about  the 
Trusts?  Republican  Answer:  Brag 
about  the  Northern  Securities  case ;  pass 
the  word,  ''  Do  not  run  amuck,"  and 
''  stand  pat  "  again ! 

And  so,  ad  infinitum,  this  campaign 
deposition  of  the  Republican  petitioners 
for  popular  support  might  be  extended. 
Where  they  do  not  stand  still,  as  they  do 
in  all  domestic  and  so-called  colonial  poli- 
cies, they  want  to  go  backward  toward 


the  barbarity  of  international,  bullyism 
and  of  unreasoning  force,  as  they  do  in 
their  American-Hemispheric-Overlord- 
ship  utterances  yet  unrevoked,  and  in  their 
general  policy  of  heaping  burdens  of 
taxation  upon  the  backs  of  the  plain  peo- 
ple for  war-preparation  and  colonialistic 
purposes,  to  the  crippling  of  home 
growth. 

Another  Reason,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion :  The  Democratic  candidate  wrote  a 
letter  not  long  since  to  a  friend,  in  which 
he  used  this  language :  "  Now,  my  dear 

,  I  do  not  know  it  all.     I  wish  I 

did.  One  thing,  at  least ;  I  have  learned 
how  to  weigh  evidence." 

"  Comparisons  are  odious."    Verb.  sap. 

Nota  Bene:  I  have  taken  for  granted 
that  the  "  Man  "  I  am  supposed  to  ad- 
dress is  not  actuated  by  a  desire  merely 
to  hold  an  office,  gotten  by  unwavering 
partisan  service,  or  at  the  price  of  having 
deserted  the  Democratic  party,  nor  by  a 
desire  merely  to  get  an  office.  That  sort 
of  Man-Similitude  will,  of  course,  ask 
himself  and  others  onlv  one  question : 
"  Who  is  going  to  win?  "  and  will  proba- 
bly conclude  that  ''  possession  is  nine 
points  in  the  law  "  of  political  opinion- 
holding.    What  he  needs  is  a  prophet. 


The   Social   Incarnation 

BY  GEORGE  HOWARD  GIBSON 


Mother  of  Jesus,  thou  wert  still  a  woman, 
A  common  mother  of  a  common  man; 

And  they  exalt  thee  who  declare  thee  human, 
A  normal  mother  in  great  Nature's  plan. 

A  common  man  is  the  divinest  being 

That  God  begets  and  mother-love  conceives ; 

A  common  woman,  so  with  God  agreeing. 
Can  give  him  sons  to-day,  if  she  believes. 

Brood  lovingly  and  labor,  blessed  mothers. 
In  hope  of  other  sons  of  God-like  kind; 

Jesus  the  elder  must  have  many  brothers 
Before  the  incarnate  glory  is  defined. 

Think  not  of  God  revealed  in  one,  most  human, 
And  since  withdrawn  ;  in  natural  life  he  lives, 

In  every  babe  of  every  loving  woman 
Who  reaches  after  good  and,  God-like,  gives. 


Despised  was  Jesus — numbered  with  the  masses 
Of  landless    workers,    robbed   of   rights   in 
earth ; 

A  carpenter — he  led  against  the  classes 
The  mighty  union  seen  before  his  birth. 

Out  of  the  pit  of  poverty  sang  Mary 
The  world's  Magnificat  of  love  and  power; 

For  all  the  oppressed,  whose  heart  and  flesh 
are  weary, 
She  saw  a  time  when  tyrannies  must  cower. 

Tho  tarrying  long,   the  kingdom  comes, — be- 
lieve it; 

By  unexpected  means,  by  workers'  worth. 
By  common  men  united  to  retrieve  it. 

The  meek  shall  soon  hold  title  to  the  earth. 

Stronger  and  stronger  grow  the  federations 

Of  those  who  toil,  whose  labor  still  is  priced ; 

Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  dream  of  nations 

Ruled    by    the    people's    voice — the   people's, 

Christ. 
Chicago,  III. 


War  Embers  in  the  Near   East 


BY  BORIS  SARAFOFF 

[Boris  SarafofiE  is  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Macedonia,  an  or- 
ganization with  which  Abdul  fiamid,  with  all  his  forces  from  Asia,  is  powerless  to  cope. 
The  Turk  can  play  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  one  against  another  and  deceive  them 
forever  with  t;ndless  promises,  but  the  little  band  of  desperate  men — who  will  not  par- 
ley, who  ask  no  quarter  and  give  none,  who  war  with  dynamite  against  European  as 
well  as  Turk — threaten  to  send  the  Mohamedan  invaders  back  to  the  land  from  whence 
they  came.  Sarafoff  is  the  most  noted  of  the  "  committajis  "  (committee-men,  as  they 
are  called  by  the  Turks),  for  his  methods  of  fighting  the  Turks  and  Europe  have  been 
the  most  violent.  He  was  president  of  the  committee  formed  in  Bulgaria  to  assist  the 
Bulgarians  of  Macedonia  to  attain  their  freedom  when  Miss  Stone  was  captured  by  an 
insurgent  band  and  held  for  ransom  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  funds  of  the  late 
revolution. — Editor.  ] 

THE  uprising  of  Christians  in  Mace-  whereby  a  man  who  has  purchased  from 

donia    last    year   was    suppressed  the   Government    (often   at   a   price   far 

by  the  Turks  with  a  severity  suf-  beyond  what  he  could  legally  collect)  the 

ficient  to  make  even  those  long-suffering  right  to  gather  the  tithe,  stalks  through 

and  oft-deceived  people  put  some  hope  the  country  with  an  armed  escort  and 

in  the  new  promises  of  the   Powers  of  extorts  from  the  peasants  anywhere  from 

Europe.      But  their  hope   was  of   short  ten  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  their  crops.    The 

duration    and   they    find   themselves   to-  only  way  to  oppose  this  extortion  is  at 

day  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  sub-  arms,  for  the  word  of  a  hundred  Chris- 

niitting  to  the  same  barbarous  treatment  tians  does  not  stand  in  the  law  courts  of 

which  was  meted  out  to  them  before  the  Turkey  against  that  of  one  Mohamedan. 

revolution   or   renewing  the   struggle.  But  for  a  Christian  to  possess  a  weapon 

The    reform    scheme    of   the    Powers,  is  warrant  for  anything,   from  a  brutal 


which  was  the  out- 
come of  the  mas- 
sacres the  uprising 
brought  about, 
promised  to  make 
Christian  lives  safe 
a  n  (1  bearable.  In 
detail,  the  Powers 
l)lanned  to  institute 
law  courts,  which 
would  punish  the 
.Mohanu'dan  w  h  o 
slew  the  Christian 
wantonly,  took  his 
property  without 
just  recompense, 
stole  his  child  for 
use  in  slavery  or 
dislionoriMJ  ii  i  s 
wife  or  daughter, 
all  of  wiiich  art* 
now  p  r  a  c  t  i  c  f  (1 
without  interfir- 
ence  on  the  part  of 
t  li  (•  authorities. 
T  li  r  I '  (»  w  c  r  s 
planind  to  reor 
gani/e  the  iiiethotU 
of    tax    cijIU'ctitig, 


Dorli  Harafoir.  lit  ilu*  (  itlfuriu  uf  n  llulgMrUu 
oilloer 


beating  to  slaugh- 
ter on  the  spot, 
according  to  the 
mood  of  the  Turks 
who  iliscover  the 
fact. 

The  reform 
scheme  was  com- 
prehensive in  its 
promises.  It  prom- 
ised to  re  ze 
the  gen  :..:.. -ly, 
now  composed  of 
brigands,  murder- 
ers, highway  rob- 
bers, every  man  of 
them,  and  a  large 
I  f  the 
....urate. 
I  Ii!  ;>nans  were  to 
be  appointed  to  the 
.Miviec  in  propor- 
tii>n  to  their  nuni- 
Uts  in  each  dif- 
trict     whi  '  U\ 

b«'     the     \"  .4- 

'    •!  :t  s         1  '■       '  .   !     (  in 

^elu■nlr  went  tuv'k 
and     proniisnl     lu 
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exact  funds  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  rebuilding  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages destroyed  by  the  Turkish  soldiers 
last  year. 

To  effect  all  these  changes  two  Civil 
Agents,  a  Russian  and  an  Austrian  were 
assigned  to  ''  assist  "  Hilmi  Pasha,  the 
Turkish  Governor  of  the  Rumelian 
provinces,  under  whom  the  massacres  of 
last  year  were  committed,  and  twenty- 
five*  foreign  officers,  five  from  each, 
Austria,  Russia,  England,  France  and 
Italy,  were  appointed  to  "  reorganize " 
the  gendarmery.  The  presence  of  the 
foreign  officers  throughout  the  country 
was  the  thing  upon  which  the  Powers 
based  their  best  hopes  and  that  to  which 
the  Turks^  took  most  objection.  The 
Turks  have  a  great  dread — and  well 
founded — of  Europeans  witnessing  their 
methods.  When  the  new  scheme  was  laid 
before  him,  supported  by  all  the  great 
European  Powers  except  Germany,  the 
Sultan,  seeing  he  would  be  forced, 
eventually,  to  accept  it  in  some  form, 
tried  to  eliminate  the  gendarmery  sec- 
tion, and  caused  the  then  existing  gen- 
•darmery  to  be  ''  reformed  "  at  once.  All 
the  *'  Christian  "  spies  and  guides  who 
had  served  the  Turkish  army  in  its  late 
work  of  slaughter  and  devastation  were 
enlisted,  and  Abdul  Hamid  supplied 
funds  to  pay  up  all  back  wages.  But 
these  reforms  did  not  satisfy  the  Pow- 
ers, and  they  insisted  upon  their  plan 
being  accepted  "  in  effect."  So  it  was  up 
to  the  Turks  to  defeat  the  foreigners  in 
the  field. 

The  Civil  Agents  and  the  officers  went 
to  Macedonia.  The  Civil  Agents  took 
up  their  residence  at  Salonica  with  Hilmi 
Pasha,  and  the  contingents  of  foreign 
officers  selected  sections  of  the  country 
in  which  to  work  and  repaired  thither. 

Salonica  is  the  largest  town  in  Macc- 
flonia,  a  seaport  which  foreigners  arc 
constantly  visiting.  It  is  kept,  therefore, 
comparatively  free  of  atrocities.  Only 
once  have  the  Civil  Agents  penetrated 
the  interior  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  affairs  there.  The  Turks  insist  that 
they  are  not  to  go  into  the  country  ex- 
cejit  in  company  with  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral (who  only  moves  to  Uskub  or  Mon- 
astir,  the  capitals  of  the  other  two  vil- 
layets    of    Macedonia)    and    that    their 

♦  At  the  time  of  this  writlnjr  Aiifltria  nnd  Ruhs!q 
nro  making  an  ffTort  to  InrifHHc  tht;  nurnlxr. 


emissaries  shall  travel  and  make  in- 
quiries only  with  a  Turkish  official  (who 
notes  names  and,  after  the  foreigners 
depart,  causes  examples  to  be  made  of 
any  Christians  who  dare  to  bear  ill  evi- 
dence against  the  Government). 

The  gendarmery  officers  are  not  to 
receive  complaints  from  the  peasants. 
Their  duty  is  to  '*  reorganize  "  the  gen- 
darmery. They  have  not  command  of 
the  gendarmes  and  are  permitted  simply 
to  "instruct"  and  "suggest."  (This 
arrangement  was  agreed  to  on  the  plea 
of  the  Turkish  Government  that  the 
Mohamedan  dignity  should  be  consid- 
ered ;  to  be  commanded  by  a  Christian 
is  degradation  to  a  Turk.)  In  conse- 
quence any  suggestion  of  the  officers 
which  affects  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  not  acted  upon,  and  the  progress  which 
they  (the  officers)  are  making,  if  any,  is 
on  military  lines  solely.  Abdul  Hamid 
is  not  unwilling  to  have  his  army  (of 
which  the  gendarmery  is  a  part)  drilled 
and  organized  by  European  officers. 
Every  advance  the  gendarmery  makes  in 
proficiency  makes  it  more  effective 
against  peasants  who  dare  to  rise,  while 
provocation  for  rising  is  being  mitigated 
in  no  way. 

The  first  work  in  reforming  the  gen- 
darmery is  to  weed  out  the  criminals, 
who  corrupt  the  whole  service.  The 
Austrian*  officers  at  Uskub  recently  at- 
tempted to  remove  a  certain  gendarme,  of 
whose  complicity  in  some  crime  they  had 
received  positive  evidence.  Count  Salis, 
the  commanding  officer,  called  on  the 
Turkish  commander,  and  demanded  the 
removal  of  the  objectionable  gendarme. 
The  Turkish  official,  with  the  usual 
Turkish  politeness,  wrote  out  the  man's 
discharge  without  a  question,  in  the  Aus- 
trian's presence.  Some  days  later  the 
Austrians  discovered  that  the  man  was 
still  in  the  service,  and  the  Count  called 
on  the  commander  again  and  protested. 
He  received  assurances  that  the  neglect 
to  fulfil  his  "  suggestion  "  was  an  error 
and  that  the  discharge  would  be  put  into 
execution  at  once.  lUit  a  week  later  the 
Austrians  had  again  to  ])rotcst.  Again 
they  received  an  apology  and  a  promise. 
This  fiasco  was  kept  up  until  Count  Salis 
despaired  and  the  criminal  in  question 
is  a  gendarme  to-day,  saluting  the  Aus- 
trian officers  whenever  they  pass  him. 

The  Italians  in  the   Monastir  district, 
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the  most  important  section  of  all,  have 
been  hopelessly  defeated.  They  have 
abandoned  all  efforts  at  doing  anything, 
which  has  caused  the  suggestion  to  be 
made  in  the  European  press  that  per- 
haps their  Government  has  reached  a 
secret  agreement  with  the  Sultan,  such 
as  exists  between  Russia  and  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  French  and  the  Russians 
have  accomplished  nothing,  but  the  Eng- 
lish report  having  had  several  unjustly 
imprisoned  Christians  freed  and  causing 
two  corrupt  officials  to  be  removed.  The 
Turks  often  display  their  leniency  by  re- 
leasing a  prisoner  on  the  request  of  a 
foreign  official  of  some  standing ;  the 
man  set  free  generally  suffers  a  double 
sentence  at  a  later  date.  They  also  re- 
move officials  under  firm  demand  and 
reward  them  w^ith  better  posts  in  other 
districts. 

The  English  are  naturally  the  most 
successful  of  the  foreign  contingents : 
The  Turks  know  that  England  has  no 
designs  upon  their  land,  they  feel  a 
gratitude  to  England  for  lending  them 
lier  might  and  influence  on  so  many  oc- 
casions, and  the  English  officers  are  off 
in  an  unaffected  district  peopled  by 
Turks,  who  do  not  complain  against  the 
Government  because  "  it  is  Allah's  will  " 
that  it  should  be  what  it  is,  and  Greeks, 
who  still  cling  to  the  hope  of  reviving  a 
great  Greek  empire.  • 

lUit  if  the  gcndarmery  throughout  all 
Macedonia  could  be  reorganized  of  what 
value  would  it  be?  Suppose  the  gen- 
darme could  be  tauirht  to  arrest  the 
bandit  and  not  his  victim,  the  Turkish 
tribunal  before  whom  the  rol)ber  ap- 
peared would  set  him  free  for  a  share 
of  the  bo(jty.  The  'i'urkish  tribunal  re- 
ceives no  pay.  The  Austrian  and  [Rus- 
sian Civil  Agents  are  endeavoring  to 
obtain  an  appropriation  in  order  to  pay 
regular  salaries  to  the  tribunals  and  ol)- 
viate  the  necessity  of  their  selling  judg 
ineiits  'I'he  Sultan  is  displaying  his 
accustomed  ol)stinacy  to  paving  his  of- 
ficers. l*erhaps  he  reasons  that  regular 
salaries  would  not  alter  the  condition  of 
his  courts. 

It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  peasants 
<»f    Macedonia   pay    in    legal   and   illegal 
taxation  <juite   forty  jur  leiit    of  the  re 
suits  of  their  annual  l.ibors.  (pnte  ample 
to  make  every  official  rich  rnoiigh  to  he 


honest.  The  country  is  as  rich  as  it  is 
magnificent,  and  even  at  the  enormous 
legal  taxation  the  peasants  would  be 
well  off  were  they  permitted  to  raise  and 
sell  all  the  land  would  yield.  But  it  is 
useless  for  them  to  produce  much  more 
than  their  own  requirements,  for  trade 
is  confined  to  the  district  markets  and 
prowling  soldiers  fill  their  bags  from 
hampers  which  dare  to  be  fuller  and 
better  than  their  neighbors. 

Quite  half  of  the  tax  money  gathered 
never  gets  to  the  Ottoman  treasury.  The 
other  half  goes  into  the  public  coffers, 
but  is  again  divided  by  the  officials  who 
expend  it,  a  proportion  going  into  their 
own  pockets  and  the  remainder  to  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
Turk's  sole  idea  of  government  is  sup- 
pression. For  the  tremendous  taxation 
he  pays  the  Macedonia  peasant  gets  no 
roads  for  his  teams,  no  schools  for  his 
children,  no  courts  of  justice,  no  protec- 
tion for  his  life  or  the  honor  of  his 
womenfolk ;  every  farthing  he  pays 
goes  into  the  private  pockets  of  his  op- 
pressors or  into  gims  and  swords  to  keep 
him  paying. 

The  abuse  in  the  method  of  tax  collect- 
ing is  on  the  Civil  Agents'  program  for 
adjustment.  Recently  these  gentlemen 
have  made  the  announcement  that  the 
Turkish  Government  has  agreed  to  try 
a  new  system,  whereby  the  tithe  gatherer 
cannot  collect  more  than  the  legal  per- 
centage of  the  harvest,  in  twenty  villages 
in  the  Monastir  district  next  year.  A 
trial — in  twenty  villages — one  year 
hence!  When  will  an  etjuitable  systein 
be  n\  operation  in  3.000  villages? 

The  Christian  peasants  of  V 
are  sutTering   from  the  same  i    , 
robberies,     |)ersecutions.    murders,    dis- 
honors of  their  womenfolk  and  all  the 
list   of   Turkish   crimes   under   the   vers 
eyes  of  the  ft>reign  otVicers  as  they  suf- 
fered before  the  revolution.     The  Turks 
have  su<         '    1  in  de 
ers  at  e\.  .  .  ,    mt  anil  1..-   :    :     .,-- 
have   accomplished    in   a    year    not    one 
l>ermanent     adjustment     of     a     c* 
abuse.      Not    a    vi"  ■  ■-      '*    •'-    *• 
«Mld  which  were  .i 
been  rettuilt.  anil  thirty  thousanil 
are  livini;  in  brush  h- 
with  barelv   .ii..iiif»  • 
and  sold  t> 
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The  Revolutionary  Committee  and  the 
enhghtened  men  of  the  country  realized 
how  inefifective  the  reform  scheme  was 
upon  its  promulgation,  and  abandoned 
all  hope  for  any  effective  change  in  the 
lot  of  the  unhappy  people  when  Austria 
and  Russia,  the  two  Powers  most  in- 
terested to  acquire  seacoast  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, set  aside  the  proposal  of  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  a  Christian  Governor 
over  the  province  and  commissioned,  in- 
stead, the  Austrian  and  Russian  Civil 
Agents  to  ''  assist  "  Hilmi  Pasha,  Abdul 
tiamid's  "  instrument  of  butchery."  The 
Macedonians  have  no  desire  to  exchange 
the  rule  of  King  Log  for  that  of  King 
Stork.  We  do  not  intend  to  sit  still 
under  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
with  our  wounds  covered  until  ''  the  two 
most  interested  Powers "  are  prepared 
to  display  them  to  Europe,  shock  the 
civilized  world  and  enter  to  "  adjust " 
the  disgraceful  condition  of  Southeastern 
Europe. 

We  are  going  to  fight  on  in  Macedonia. 
We  saved  about  two-thirds  of  the  num- 
ber of  guns  we  had  in  the  revolution  last 
year,  and  we  have  still  much  unused 
dynamite.  Of  cartridges  and  ready 
money  we  had  not  sufficient  to  renew 
the  struggle  effectively  this  year.  But 
we  have  maintained  a  skeleton  of  the 
revolutionary  organization,  by  means  of 
which  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  kept 
kindled  for  another  rising  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment.  We  have  seventy  bands 
numbering  from  ten  to  twenty  men  each 
in  the  mountains  at  present.  These  are 
doing  no  figliting  against  the  Turkish 
troops  except  when  discovered  and  at- 
tacked. When  a  massacre  and  plunder 
or  other  gross  outrage  occurs,  such  as 
the  recent  affair  at  Gomenji,  the  Turks 
are  made  to  pay  a  penalty,  if  not  in  blood 
in  money,  for  destruction  of  railway  or 
other  property  by  dynamite.  Such  re- 
taliation is  not  inflicted  solely  in  a  spirit 
of  revenge ;  it  is  meant  to  keep  the 
'I'urkish  Government  in  respect  of  the 
Internal    Revolutionary    organization. 

The  Turkish  Government  has  recently 
rommissioncfl  private  bands  of  Albanian 
and  Turkish  brigaiifls  to  hunt  down  our 
bands,  the  Turkisli  army  being  unequal 
to  tlic  task,  but  tlicse  "  Baslii-l)azouks  " 
fmd  it  far  more  jirofitable  to  ply  the 
trarle  of  brigands.     Seven   of  the   Mo- 


hamedan  bands  came  in  contact  with  the 
insurgent  bands  and  the  result  in  each 
case  was  the  total  annihilation  of  the 
former.  So  they  have  now  turned  their 
attention  to  extorting  ransoms  by  threats 
of  murder,  of  burning  property  and  by 
kidnapping;  and  most  unfortunate  for 
the  insurgent  cause  is  that  their  letters 
are  written  in  Bulgarian,  purporting  to 
be  from  the  Internal  Committee.  This 
is  doubtless  one  of  Hilmi  Pasha's  clever 
schemes.  A  significant  incident  took 
place  a  few  months  ago  at  Salonica.  One 
of  the  Civil  Agents  called  on  Hilmi 
Pasha  and  requested  that  some  action  be 
taken  to  recover  two  children  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  these  brigands  and 
held  for  ransom.  The  Governor-General 
replied  that  he  thought  it  best  to  take  no 
action,  for  sending  troops  after  the 
brigands  would  disturb  the  peaceful  state 
of  the  country.  The  Civil  Agent  insisted 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  and 
Hilmi  Pasha  replied  that  the  Turkish 
Government  would  prefer  to  pay  the 
ransom.  But,  of  course,  the  ransom  was 
not  paid,  and  I  fear  to  say  what  became 
of  the  captives,  for  they  were  both  Bul- 
garians. 

There  are  but  two  ways  to  make  life 
bearable  in  the  Christian  lands  domi- 
nated by  the  Turk.  One  is  to  reform 
Constantinople — a  hopeless  task ;  the 
other  is  to  amputate  the  Christian 
provinces.  You  cannot  cure  a  limb  on 
a  diseased  trunk.  That  nothing  can  be 
changed  as  long  as  the  Turk  rules  has 
been  proven  times  innumerable,  but  the 
European  Powers,  fearful  and  jealous 
of  one  another,  take  turns  in  befriending 
him,  defending  him  at  the  times  when 
his  exit  from  Europe  will  not  favor  them. 
As  for  sympathy  for  the  Christians  who 
have  suffered  untold  tortures  for  500 
years  because  they  refuse  to  abjure  their 
faith  and  follow  Mohamed,  there  is  none 
in  the  world.  Eighty  thousand  Armenians 
were  massacred  at  Abdul  Mamid's  order, 
while  Russia,  ever  professing  sympathy 
with  suffering  Christians,  and  England, 
which  had  pledged  herself  to  protect 
them,  held  their  guns  at  each  other.  Ma- 
terial interests  will  affect  luirope,  and 
only  material  interests.  European  trade 
in  European  Turkey  must  be  destroyed 
and  Turkey-in-luirope  must  be  kept  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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One  of  the  reasons  advanced  why 
Macedonia  should  not  be  granted  au- 
tonomy is  its  variety  of  conflicting  races. 
It  is  said  that  autonomy  would  be  no 
solution  of  the  Balkan  question.  The 
Macedonian  peasants  are  simple  folk 
who  want  only  to  be  allowed  to  live  in 
liberty,  and  when  assurances  for  life, 
honor  and  property  are  given  them  po- 
litical agitators  and  propagandists  can 
exist  no  longer  in  their  land.  The  pres- 
ent enmity  between  Greek,  Serb,  Bulgar 
and  Vlach  is  an  entirely  false  one,  in- 
fused into  their  spirits  by  the  propa- 
gandists of  the  respective  Balkan  states, 
encouraged  by  Powers  interested  in 
maintaining  a  balance  of  weakness  among 
them  and  fostered  by  the  Turks  that  they 
may  rule  by  their  subjects'  disunion. 
Under    an    autonomy    the    propaganda 


would  end,  Macedonia  would  have  its 
own  schools  and  churches,  and  Greek, 
Vlach,  Bulgar  and  Serb  would  become 
Macedonians,  and  Turk  and  Albanian 
would  be  eligible  to  the  same  title  if  they 
should  choose  to  come  under  it.  There 
are  Turks  in  Servia,  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia. They  are  better  off  in  Servia 
than  they  are  in  their  own  land ;  the 
gendarmery  and  other  offices  are  open 
to  them  in  Rumania,  and  in  Bulgaria 
seven  of  them  sit  in  the  Sombranje  as 
representatives  of  the  Mohamedan  dis- 
tricts. The  longer  ^lacedonia  remains  a 
part  of  Turkey  the  closer  Austria  and 
Russia  weave  their  web  about  the 
Balkans.  As  long  as  Macedonia  remains 
under  the  Turk  anarchy  shall  prevail. 
Anarchv  or  autonomv ! 
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The  New  Navy 

BY  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON,  D.D. 


[The  questions  raised  in  the  latter  part  of  Secretary  Morton'ii  article,  published 
elsewhere  this  week,  wouhl  seem  to  make  the  following  article  on  the  other  side,  by 
the  i)astor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  of  New  York  <'lty,  of  ettpeclal  Interest.— ElDiTOt.| 


TO  many  it  is  a  cause  for  boundless 
rejoicing,  the  joy  of  the  nation 
and  the  pride  of  the  New  World, 
but  some  of  us  cannot  help  asking  where- 
unto  this  thing  is  going  to  grow.  We 
have  increased  our  naval  expenditures 
seven  hundred  per  cent,  within  eighteen 
years,  and  the  tree  is  yet  green.  Our 
navy  as  planned  already  outranks  that  of 
all  cnimtrits  rxcept  luigland  and  I'Vance, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  experts  are 
all  agreed  that  we  must  push  ahead  of 
I'Vance,  and  holder  spirits  claim  that  we 
must  surpass  I''ngland.  To  stand  secoiul 
to  England  will  dtinand  an  annual  naval 
expenditure  of  $J()0,()(M),()<'k\  ()nr  naval 
expenditures  thus  far  are  iu»t  half  that 
sum,  hut  already  Congress  is  oliliged  to 
cut  down  its  appropriations  for  rivers 
atul  harbors  an<l  for  public  improve- 
iiu'iils,  and   innst   haggle   sonutiiiicH   for 


years  over  the  price  of  a  piece  of  land  to 
[)ut  a  public  buikling  on.  We  cannot  eat 
our  cake  and  keep  it  too,  nor  can  we 
spend  $200,000,000  a  year  on  a  navy  and 
have  it  left  for  something  else. 

rhen  one  wonilers  sometimes  just  w  hat 
we  want  such  an  enormous  navy  for.  Oi 
course,  the  steel  kings  want  it,  and  so  do 
the  manufacturers  of  armor  and  projec- 
tiles and  ships.  There  is  probably  a  slight 
profit  in  Iwttle  ships  at  $8,000,000  apiece. 
A  hundred  millii>ns  a  year  is  a  plum  of 
fair  dimensions,  aiul  that  the  si-.'-*  f  it 
nIiouM  tjuicken  patrit>tisni  is  m^i  is- 

ing.  Then  the  naval  ex|>erts  want  it,  for 
thev  have  a  laiulah?  '         '    i^ 

pushing  our  navy  i      ....  ,  u>- 

ces.sion.  Editors  of  a  certain  !M»rt  want 
It,    for   it   lends   itself  ea*ily   I  '»io 

treatment   and   mot" i:.^..    *  ^,^ 

Ami  the  |;rcat  cr*    >  in 
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all   of  our  cities   want   it,   just  as   they  therefore,  to  fortify  the  Canadian  fron- 

want  many  another  thing  which  it  is  not  tier  or  to  fill  the  lakes  with  men  of  war. 

good  for  them  to  have.     But  why  sensi-  Their  policy  has  worked  well.     It  is  the 

ble,  patriotic  Americans  who  understand  custom  of  every  Government  to  compel 

the  genius  of  their  country  and  who  have  its  citizens  to  go  unarmed.    The  men  in 

read  history  even  a  little,  and  who  want  Sicily  and  Kentucky  who  prepare  to  fight 

our  Republic  to  escape  the  entanglements  always  fight.     It  is  only  when  men  cease 

and  delusions  which  have  wrought  havoc  to   carry   dangerous   weapons   that   they 

with  the  greatest  empires  of  the  past —  are  able  to  preserve  the  peace.    Napoleon 

why  they  should  want  to  surrender  the  III  would  not  reduce  his  army — he  pre- 

policy  which  we  followed  for  a  hunderd  pared  for  war.     Bismarck  also  prepared 

years  with  success,  and  adopt  the  policy  for  war,  and  war  came.    Japan  prepared 

of  governments  which  are  being  slowly  for    war,    so    did    China — they    fought, 

crushed  by   the   weight  of  their   arma-  Russia  has  been  adding  to    her    battle 

ments,  this  is,  indeed,  a  puzzle.  ships,    so    has    Japan — they    are    using 

One  cannot  help  wondering  how  it  them.  A  nation  cannot  fill  its  belt  with 
comes  that  Americans  with  all  their  edu-  bowie  knives  and  revolvers  without 
cation  are  so  easily  gulled.  For  instance :  wanting  to  see  what  they  will  do.  When 
when  men  s^  that  a  great  navy  is  just  we  get  our  navy  up  to  the  desired  size  we 
as  essential  to  a  nation  as  a  police  force  will  use  it.  Some  one  will  insult  us,  step 
is  to  a  city,  one  wonders  that  anybody  on  our  toes  in  some  of  the  markets  of  the 
can  be  so  dull  witted  as  not  to  see  the  world,  the  barbaric  press  will  shriek,  the 
fallacy.  There  are  not  many  of  us  who  blood  will  boil,  and  there  will  be  war ! 
go  with  Tolstoy  in  saying  that  all  use  of  Before  we  had  a  navy  we  never  knew 
force  is  wrong  and  forbidden,  for  crazy  the  sense  of  fear.  We  walked  unarmed 
men  and  drunken  men  and  thugs  must  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  peo- 
sometimes  be  coerced  into  action  which  pie  of  all  lands  were  our  friends.  Now 
they  would  not  of  themselves  have  pre-  that  we  have  our  battleships  we  are  in  a 
ferred.  And  as  bandits  can  carry  on  state  of  chronic  alarm.  We  are  sus- 
their  depredations  on  water  as  well  as  on  pected,  feared,  and  in  many  quarters 
land,  every  nation  should  do  its  part  in  hated.  We  listen  breathlessly  to  hear 
policing  the  highways  of  the  sea.  But  what  far-off  critics  are  saying  about  us. 
every  sane  man  knows  that  we  are  not  We  read  each  day  in  magazine  or  paper 
just  now  building  up  a  naval  police  force,  of  some  new  and  fearful  peril.  We  know 
We  are  building  up  a  fighting  navy,  a  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  We 
navy  not  for  capturing  pirates,  but  for  have  whetted  our  sword  in  the  ears  of 
fighting  the  biggest  navy  afloat.  We  are  the  nations,  and  have  said  to  our  neigh- 
not  thinking  of  pirates,  but  of  Russia,  of  bors,  '*  If  you  want  a  scrap,  come  on!  " 
Germany,  of  England  and  of  France,  And  this  is  the  nation  from  which  the 
our  neighbors  in  the  family  of  Christian  world  had  expected  better  things,  the 
nations !  Republic  which   influenced   and   led   the 

One  wonders  also  at  the  Quaker-like  nations  without  a  navy  for  a  hundred 
language  of  these  naval  enthusiasts.  "  A  years,  which  defended  the  Monroe  Doc- 
large  navy  is  the  most  potent  means  of  trine  against  France  and  against  the 
securing  peace,"  says  one.  "  It  is  essen-  British  Empire,  not  by  might  nor  by 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,"  says  power,  but  by  the  potent  spirit  of  a  great 
another.  "  Preparedness  for  war  is  the  people  who  dared  to  do  justly  and  to  love 
best  possible  guarantee  of  peace,"  says  a  mercy.  '  '  ^ 
third.  This  is  the  gospel  being  preached  To  some  of  us  it  is  inexpressibly  sad 
by  our  President,  by  many  Senators  and  the  change  which  has  come  over  the 
Congressmen,  and  by  a  host  of  eloquent  spirit  of  many  of  our  people.  Wealth 
talkers,  who  succeed  in  deceiving  even  has  spoiled  us,  success  has  coarsened  us, 
the  elect.  lUit  why  be  hoodwinked  by  a  power  has  intoxicated  us.  We  are  be- 
falsehood  so  transparent?  All  history  coming  cheap  and  common,  aping  the 
proves  that  the  way  to  preserve  the  peace  customs  of  nations  far  below  us.  Losing 
is  to  prcf)arc  for  peace.  This  was  the  our  faith  in  moral  forces,  we  are  being 
doctrine  of  our  fathers,  and  they  refused,  swayed    more    and   more  by  the   ideals 
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which  brought  Rome  to  ruin,  and  which  ing  hundreds  of  miUions  on  instruments 

we  once  counted  it  our  greatest  joy  to  of  slaughter,   thereby   educating  a   new 

have  escaped.     To  us  as  a  nation  was  generation  of  American  boys  to  barbaric 

granted  the  inestimable  privilege  of  do-  ideals    of    life,   and  bringing  down   the 

ing    a    beautiful  and  original  thing,  of  moral  tone  of  the  world, 
walking  among  the  nations  as  their  help-         And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  all  this  is 

er  and  friend,  trusting  them  and  being  done  in  Christendom,  and  under  the  di- 

trusted  by  them  in  return,  never  suggest-  rection  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  men 

ing  by  bristling  guns  and  deadly  project-  who  pray  "  Our  Father,"  and  who  claim 

iles  that  we  were  their  enemy  or  that  to  find  heaven's  will  expressed    in    the 

they  were  ours.     God  gave  us  a  conti-  Sermon  on  the  Mount.      The    Czar    of 

nent  washed  by  two  broad  oceans  that  Russia,   the   Emperor  of   Germany,  the 

here  unmolested  we  might  work  out  in  President  of  France,  the  King  of  Eng- 

peace  the  problems  of  liberty  and  love,  land  and  the  President    of    the  United 

Europe  is  a  mass  of  prejudices,  enmities  Sttaes  are  all  of  them  professedly  Chris- 

and  age-long  hatreds.     Nothing  original  tian  men,  surrounded  by  counselors  who 

can  be  attempted  there.   Men  must  watch  claim  also  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  they 

one  another  sword  in  hand.     But  to  us  allow    the    intolerable    outrage    of    this 

was  given  a  home  far  away   from   the  armed  peace  to  go  on.     The  first  thing 

rivalries  that  embittered  and  the  hatreds  we  give  to   Pagan  peoples  is  perfected 

which  destroyed,  in  order  that  we  might  methods  in  the  art  of  human  slaughter, 

succeed  where  all  who  went  before  us  Japan  uses  our  guns  before  she  learns 

had  failed.     But,  alas !  the  seductions  of  our  prayers.    Small  wonder  is  it  that  the 

Egypt  are  too  mighty  for  us,  the  brute  in  philosophers  of  India  ask  in  perplexity : 

us  is  too  strong.     Our  ideals  have  for  *'  Is  Christianity  indeed  the  religion  that 

many  eyes  grown  dim.   Instead  of  spend-  is  to  come,  or  are  we  to  look   for  an- 

ing  our  money  on  great  public  improve-  other?"       But     some     one     says     that 

ments  which  would  make  America  the  America   cannot   disarm   until   all   other 

wonder  of  the  world,  or  upon  the  black  nations  do.     Our  reply  is:  Can  she  not 

race,  which  might  be  made  one  of  the  make  a  beginning?    Can  she  not  lead  the 

great  races  of  history,  we  are  squander-  way? 

New    York  City. 
& 


Home    Bound 

BY   FRANK   WALCOTT   HUTT 

A   MEMORY  of  domes  and  spires, 

And  long,  white  levels  flowing  by. 
The  slow,  gray  smoke  of  Christinas  fires. 

White  wonder  of  the  winter  sky; 
Swift  glimpses  of  beleaguered  woods, 

IMack  roofs  a  wallow  in  the  snow, 
Farm  brooks  a-slumbering  in  their  hixxis, 

And  little  towns  that  come  an<l  go— 
Until,  at  twilight  ed^e.  the  tide 

Of  unfamiliar  things  ebbs  pant. 
And  those  to  me  most  dear  abide 

And  linbl  me  by  their  m  f 

Hail,  lilllr  paths,  all  swept 

Hail.  moHHy  rooftree  at  the  end! 
This  is  \\\y  I.an«l  r>f  "'  '"    ir  ; 

Yonder  for  me  ili  i  frieinl. 


More  Thoughts  On   Life 

BY  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

[The  following  article  is  from  a  letter  by  Tolstoy  written  to  a  friend  who  had  asked 
bis  aid  in  solving  the  deeper  problems  of   living  and  thinking. — Editor.] 

I    WAS  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  that  is,  I  have  for  a  long  time  lived  by  this 

felt  very  sorry  when  I  learned  of  truth,  and  after  the  most  terrible  doubts 

your  useless,  senseless  mode  of  life,  and  just  such  despair  as  you  are  experi- 

as  you  put  it,  and  of  your  illness.  encing,  I  live  by  this  truth  calmly  and 

The  first,  a  life  with  which  he  that  joyously, 
leads  it  is  not  satisfied,  is  worst  of  all.  Life  is  the  deliverance  of  the  soul — 
We  are  not  responsible  for  sickness,  and,  the  spiritual,  self-existing  essence  from 
therefore,  the  wise  man  and  he  that  be-  the  conditions  of  the  bodily  personality 
lieves  in  God  can  bear  it  calmly.    But  we  into  which  it  is  placed, 
must  not  waste  our  life  at  random,  and  God  is  that  spiritual,  self-existing  be- 
wherever  we  are,  under  all  circumstances,  ing  by  whose  will  our  soul  is  confined 
we  can  do  that  for  which  life  was  given  within  our  bodily  personality, 
unto  us, — that  is,   to  perfect  ourselves,  There  are  two  ways  of  delivering  the 
draw  nearer  to  God   (''Be  perfect  even  soul:  one,  by  means  of  simultaneous  or 
as  your  Father  in  Heaven  "),  to  try  to  be  gradual    suicide, — that   is,   by   deviating 
judicious  and  lovable  in  everything.  And  from  performing  the  will  of  God ;  or,  the 
if  we  do  not  do  this,  it  is  very  sad.  second  way,  by  means  of  performing  in 

It  is  not  only  possible  to  perfect  our-  life  the  work  for  which  our  soul  was  con- 
selves  and  to  draw  nearer  to  God  at  all  fined  by  God  in  our  personality, 
times  and  everywhere,  but  it  is  not  even  The  first  deliverance  is  but  a  seeming 
difficult  to  do  it.  Some  think  that  to  deliverance,  because  the  soul,  coming  from 
accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  under-  God,  and  being  all  in  his  power,  cannot 
take  something,  to  arrange  something,  cease  to  be  what  it  must  be  according  to 
This  is  not  true,  it  is  but  necessary  to  God's  will,  and  no  matter  how  much  it 
abstain  from  doing  that  which  you  con-  would  resist,  it  will  be  compelled  to  do 
sider  to  be  wrong;  and  life  will  shape  as  God  demands  of  it;  only  it  will  do  it 
itself  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  if  you  with  resistance  and  sufifering.  The  sec- 
will  but  abstain  from  doing  that  which  ond,  the  true  deliverance,  consists  of  an 
you  consider  wrong,  then  you  will  surely  ever  greater  and  greater  performance  of 
do  good,  because  a  healthy  man  cannot  God's  will,  and  of  the  ever  closer  and 
remain  idle.  closer  approach  and  similarity  to  him. 

I  advise  you  to  do  the  same,  my  dear  The  deliverance  of  the  soul  according 

friend:  restrain  yourself,  do  not  quarrel,  to  God's  will,  producing  the  whole  work 

do  not  try  to  make  a  display  of  yourself,  of  life,  is  attained  but  through  love  and 

do  not  contrive  anything  new ;  do  not  let  through  the  exaltation  of  love. 

the   water   fall   anywhere    save    on    the  Love  means  the  destruction  of  the  ob- 

wheel,  and  the  wheel  will  work  for  your  stacks    which    separate    our    personality 

good  and  for  the  good  of  mankind.    God  from  other  personalities.     The  more  we 

is  love  and  man  is  love.    And  if  man  will  love    mankind     and    other    beings,     the 

but  refuse  to  give  himself  to  temptations  broader    grows     our     own     personality, 

and  to  deceits  which  force  him  to  waste  Love  toward  all.  to  the  source  of  life,  to 

liis  life  for  nothing,  love  will  appear  and  God,  destroys  all  obstacles  of  personality 

will  perform  in  him  the  work  of  God.  and  unites  us  with  God. 

It  is  always  very  painful  to  me  to  think  Human  life  lies  in  the  yearning  after 

that  tlierc  arc  people,  like  yourself,  suf-  this   ideal    and   in   the  approach    toward 

fcring    from    lack    of    knowledge,    from  it.     There  is  no  olhcr  life.     And  this  ap- 

dou])t  and   error,   while   the   truth    is   so  i)roach  is  possible  infinitely,  and  in   this 

clear  anrl  simple;  and  known  to  me,  not  approach  there  is  bliss, 

only  thcr>r('tically,  but  also  practically, —  Vasnava  i'ouana,  Rc-ssia. 
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An  Interpreter  of  the  East 

In  the  publisher's  Introchiction  to 
'' Kwaidan  "  (Mr.  Hearn's  penultimate 
book)  allusion  was  made  to  an  essay  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  which  had  at- 
tributed the  peculiar  fascination  of  that 
writer's  work  to  the  blending  therein  of 
three  different,  almost  antagonistic, 
visions  of  life — the  original  esthetic  tem- 
perament of  the  Japanese  themselves, 
upon  which  time  had  engrafted  the  re- 
ligious faith  of  India,  and  these  two  in- 
terpreted in  the  terms  of  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's scientific  philosophy.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  that  this  theory  of  his 
genius  received  rather  striking  confirma- 
tion in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hearn's  own 
hand,  and  that  it  serves  as  a  key  to  this 
latest  book,*  the  final  proofs  of  which 
he  passed  by  cablegram  on  the  very  day 
before  his  death. 

That  mystic  blending,  one  may  say, 
of  esthetics  and  religion  and  Western 
science  lay  more  or  less  concealed  in  Mr. 
Hearn's  earlier  books,  which  contained 
for  the  most  part  slight  stories  trans- 
lated from  the  Japanese  and  delicate 
studies  of  this  and  that  phase  of  Japanese 
life.  The  present  volume,  however,  is  a 
more  deliberate  attempt  to  interpret  the 
Shinto  and  Buddhistic  faiths,  using  evo- 
lutional ideas  as  the  medium  best  fitted 
to  render  the  higher  dogmas  of  the  I^ast 
palatable  to  Western  ears,  and  showing 
how  the  whole  history  and  character  of 
the  pLMjplc  can  be  understood  in  this  way 
and  not  otherwise.  In  one  respect  this 
study  is  undoubtedly  at  fault,  in  another 
it  succeeds  admirably.  Whether  from 
ignorance  of  the  .later  literature  or 
througli  loyalty  to  one  whom  he  calls 
master,  Mr.  Hearn  seems  not  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  Spencer's  exclusive 
derivation  of  religion  from  ghost  and 
ancestor  worship  is  by  no  means  gen- 
erally accepted,  that  it  is,  in  truth,  almost 
certainly  too  narn)w  to  explain  the  full 
evolution  (if  religious  phenomena.  His 
constant     parallel,     ''       t   r        In  t ween 


•  Jai'an.  an  ArrnMiT  w  t  < 
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Japanese  ancestor  worship,  which  he 
rightly  makes  the  basis  of  the  national 
character,  and  Spencer's  Sociology  may 
well  cause  some  uneasiness  among 
specialists  in  these  subjects. 

It  should  be  quickly  added,  however, 
that  this  too  exclusive  devotion  to  Spen- 
cer in  no  way  vitiates  the  real  purpose 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Hearn's  rapid  summary 
of  the  development  of  Shinto  and  Bud- 
dhism in  Japan  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
writing  in  its  kind.  He  knows  how  to  seize 
the  essential  fact  or  the  essential  theory, 
and  he  masses  these  facts  and  theories 
into  an  exposition  so  clear  and  simple 
that  every  difficulty  of  comprehension 
falls  away.  The  original  Shinto  or  an- 
cestor cult  of  the  Japanese  is  studied  as 
the  religion  first  of  the  single  family, 
then  of  the  larger  family  or  class,  and, 
thirdly,  of  the  whole  people  regarded  as 
the  family  of  the  Emperor.  From  these 
three  aspects  of  the  faith  he  proceeds  to 
explain  the  social  habits,  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  nation. 
Thus,  as  some  indication  of  his  method, 
we  may  quote  these  few  words  on  a  pe- 
culiar parado.x  in  Japanese  morals: 

*•  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why 
Shinto  never  had  a  written  code  of  frtorals. 
and  why  its  greatest  scholars  have  declared 
that  a  moral  code  is  unnecessary.  In  that 
stage  of  religious  evolution  which  ancestor- 
worship  represents,  there  can  be  no  distincti».»n 
lietween  re!igit»n  and  ethics,  nor  !>  s 

and    custom.      Government    and  -,     -.     ae 

the  same;  custom  and  law  are  identified.  The 
ethics    of    '^'  ■•■■•.,         ,,, 

forniity   ti)  •( 

the  household,  the  traditional  laws  of  the  com 
inunc — these    were    "'         :'»rals   ft    ^''  to 

i>l)cy    them    was    i      -         ,     to    il  tt. 

impiety." 

Still  subtler  and  more  |  ;  art 

the  tw(^  chapt  -     '     '     .^  wim  mv  ungiim 

of    lUiddiKi,    \  .   .   iNsing    from    Indj.i 

through  China,  was  grafteil  in  sir 

manner  on   the  national    fuilh  i>f" 

There  will  be  many  reatler-  ^^''  '  ...ul 

Mr.    Heani's    attitude    to  ttXfc 

I V 
1 . , 


Will    1' 

of  the 
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attitude  of  sympathy  certainly  results  in  cause  it  will  remind  many  people  of 

one  notable  advantage:  we  feel  in  read-  the  funerals  we  had  when  we  buried 

ing  his  books,  especially  in  reading  this  lovely  old  saints  instead  of  agnostical 

last  volume,  that  Shinto  and  Buddhism  modern  philanthropists,  when  we  wept 

are  not  mere  specialties  of  the  scholar,  quite  naturally  over  the  bier  and  gazed 

but  are  real  religions  in  which  the  emo-  passionately  at  the  dear  waxened  face 

tional  life  of  a  great  people  is  involved,  and  the  wrinkled  lady  hands  clasped 

To  have  accomplished  so  much  is  a  rare  over  a  moss  rose.     In  those  days  this 

and  praiseworthy  feat.  was  not  considered  vulgar,  as  it  is  now. 

^  And  we  may  think  that  we  have  out- 
grown these  emotions,  but  it  is  only 

The   Master's  Violin  the  sophisticated  few  who  have;  the 

Some   foolish    modern    people    may  ^^^^^  ^^^^;  ^^^  ^^^  ^^"^f  °^^  ^^^'^^  ^^Ji 

wonder  why  Myrtle  Reed's  novels  are  ^way  in  the  country  places  who  still 

so  popular.     It  is  because  they  appeal  ^^^  elegantly  with  their  fingers,  are  in 

to  what  the  ''  up  to  date  "  sort  do  not  }^,^    majority,    especially    at    funerals 

have— old     fashioned     memories     and  They  like  to  weep  over  their  dead  and 

ideals.     They  are  not  original  in  sub-  ^^^^  delicately  of  the  diseases  which 

stance,  but^original   in  that  they   re-  took  them  off.     And  it  is  very  well  for 

mind    us   of    so    many    lovely    things  them  that  they  have  a  writer  of  Mytrle 

which  have  passed  away.     The  Master's  ^^^^^  gentle  gifts  to  represent  their 

Violin-^  is  just  the  kind  of  book  a  pru-  sentiments  and  emotions, 

dent    mother    would    choose    for    her  jt 

young  daughter  to  read.     If  Miss  Hav-  ^             ,    ^i                     « 

ergail    could    have    written    a    novel,  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong 

doubtless  she  would  have  produced  In  collecting,  selecting  and  arranging 
something  like  it.  The  heroine  is  the  material  for  her  father's  biography  * 
afraid  of  worms  and  sews  neatly  with  Mrs.  Talbot  has  shown  unusual  ability, 
her  fingers.  There  is  some  kissing,  to  The  finished  work  is  not  a  narrative  of 
be  sure,  because  by  mistake  a  very  events,  it  is  a  psychological  drama  in 
slangy  young  man  gets  into  the  story,  which  one  witnesses,  step  by  step,  the 
but  this  is  done  under  such  artificial  development  of  a  great  spirit.  General 
circumstances  as  to  produce  the  im-  Armstrong's  work  for  negroes  and  In- 
pression  that  the  author  herself  never  dians,  for  the  North  and  the  South,  for 
kissed  a  man  in  her  life,  and  has  there-  education  in  general  and  industrial  edu- 
fore  a  singularly  ingenuous  idea  of  the  cation  in  particular,  is  too  well  known  to 
performance.  This  extraordinary  mod-  need  special  description  here.  Hampton, 
esty  is  further  demonstrated  by  a  Tuskegee  and  kindred  institutions  keep 
charming  maiden  lady  of  seventy-five  it  constantly  before  the  public.  But  the 
in  the  story,  who,  upon  being  asked  man  himself,  the  vivid,  earnest,  intel- 
why  she  had  never  married,  replied:  "  I  lectual,  far-seeing,  intensely  manly  per- 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  always  felt  sonality,  who  gave  his  life  without  stint 
that  it  was  indelicate  to  allow  one's  self  to  the  foundation  and  perpetuation  of 
to  care  for  a  gentleman !  "  Nearly  one-  his  work,  is  not  so  well  known.  Even  to 
third  of  the  book,  by  the  way,  is  con-  those  who  knew  him  in  the  daily  intimacy 
sumed  m  the  account  given  of  this  of  Hfe  at  Hampton,  who  saw  the  strength, 
same  lady  s  illness,  death  and  the  sen-  the  patience,  the  never-failing  sense  of 
timental  after-effects  upon  her  rela-  proportion  between  petty  details  and 
*r^?'  i_  1  r  ?"  1  °^  finishes,  in-  b^oad  results,  the  wisdom  and  the  en- 
deed,  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  been  thusiasm  of  the  man,  his  daughter's 
wearing  mourning  himself  for  six  sketch  brings  a  new  revelation  of  his 
months,  and  that  it  is  really  a  privilege  character  and  of  the  reasons  why  he  was 
to  die  in  one  of  Miss  Reed  s   novels,  ^hat  he  was 

All  this,  so  far  from  detracting,  will  ^t    the    beginning    of    it    all    is    the 

add  to  the  popularity  of  the  book;  be-    — 

. .  •  Samiikl  Chapman  Abmstrono.     By  Mra.  Edith 

•  Tn»   Mahttbr'h   Violin   By  Myrtle  Reed.      New  A.    Talbot.      New    York:    Doableday,    Pase   &   Ca 

Tork  and  Ivondon  :  O.  P.  Putnam's  Bona.     $1.50  $1.50. 
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abounding,  physical  vigor,  the  intellec- 
tual force,  the  strong  religious  feeling 
and  the  life  of  trust  and  responsibility 
toward  a  weaker  race  that  belonged  to 
his  boyhood  in  the  missionary  home  in 
Hawaii.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
he  entered  the  junior  class  in  Williams 
College,  this  is  the  impression  that  he 
made  on  his  classmates: 

"  There  was  about  him  something  of  the 
high  courage  and  jollity  of  the  tar;  he  carried 
with  him  the  vitalities  of  the  ocean.  Like  all 
those  South  Sea  Islanders,  he  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  water ;  it  had  imparted  to  him  a  kind 
of  mental  as  well  as  physical  amphibiousness. 
It  seemed  natural  to  him  to  strike  out  in  any 
element.'     .    .     . 

With  Armstrong's  graduation  came 
the  question  of  work.  His  choice  of  the 
army  seems  to  have  been  more  the  result 
of  his  strenuous  temperament  than  of 
the  cause  for  which  the  North  was  fight- 
ing. He  was  still  a  Hawaiian  rather  than 
an  American.  The  final  outcome  of  the 
war  as  regards  slaverv  had  not  then  made 
itself  clear.  The  military  life,  with  its 
hardships,  its  excitements,  its  command 
of  men,  its  dash  and  glitter,  appealed  to 
his  primitive  instincts.  His  first  com- 
mand was  a  company  of  his  own  re- 
cruiting in  a  Troy  (N.  Y.)  regiment,  and 
he  went  to  the  war  as  he  would  have 
gone  into  any  other  occupation,  in 
earnest,  to  do  his  best,  to  understand  his 
work,  and  to  bear  every  responsibility 
with  unflinching  fidelity.  But  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  fired  him  with  the 
zeal  of  a  crusader,  and,  later,  the  com- 
mand of  a  negro  regiment  aroused  in 
him  a  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the 
freed  race  and  a  sympathy  for  their 
actual  condition  that  became  abiding 
forces  in  his  life.  Only  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  when  after  three  year^  of  service 
in  the  army,  he  suddenly  came  to  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  thereby  won 
citizenshif)  in  the  Republic,  did  he  bf^^iii 
to  feel  the  glow  of  patriotism  and  that, 
after  all,  the  country  was  not  a  mere 
convenient  league  of  States,  but  an  en- 
tity worth  dyirjg  for  or  living  for. 

To  a  weaker  character  or  a  more 
brutal  one  than  Armstrong's  war  may 
be  (leinoraliziiig,  but,  saved  by  iiuiatc 
rtfinement  ancl  far-reaching  sympathy 
from  the  dangers  that  frecpientlv  wrerk 


lower  natures,  he  was  able  to  write  to  his 
mother : 

"  The  service  has  been  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  me.  It  has  been  worth  far  more  to  me 
than  many  months  of  college  life.  I  have  not 
found  it  demoralizing.  I  have  gained  rather 
than  lost  spiritually  since  I  entered  the  army." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  came  an  ap- 
pointment as  agent  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  in  charge  of  ten  counties  in  Vir- 
ginia, with  headquarters  at  Hampton.  A 
part  of  his  duty  was  the  superintendence 
of  the  schools  for  the  freedmen  that  were 
springing  up  all  over  the  region.  By  the 
time  that  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  came 
to  an  end  in  1872  General  Armstrong  had 
embarked  upon  the  enterprise  for  which 
his  whole  previous  life  had  been  but  a 
preparation.  He  had  set  aside  all  dreams 
of  wealth  and  political  preferment  and 
had  assumed  for  life,  as  he  knew  even 
then,  the  burden  of  a  work  which  had 
between  itself  and  failure  only  the  ab- 
solute faith  of  one  man  in  his  ideals. 
When,  in  1890,  a  man  aged  and  broken 
before  his  time  by  the  weight  of  the  bur- 
den that  he  had  carried  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  General  Armstrong  was 
looking  back  over  his  life,  he  could  say 
with  perfect  honesty,  so  complete  had 
been  his  devotion  to  his  ideals : 

"  Few  men  have  had  the  chance  that  I  have 
had.  I  never  gave  up  or  sacrificed  anything 
in  my  life — have  been,  seemingly,  guided  in 
everything.  It  pays  to  follow  one's  best  light — 
to  put  God  and  country  first  and  ourselves 
afterward." 

The  insight  which  this  book  gives  into 
a  noble,  manly  and  effective  life  cannot 
fail  to  be  an  inspiration  to  all  who  read 
it.  Mrs.  Talbot  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  brought  out  so  clearly  the  won- 
derful personality  of  a  man  whose  work 
was  great,  but  whose  character  was  even 
greater  than  his  work. 

Indian  Lite  in  Town  and  Country.  Py  Hrr 
l)crl  Coinpton  New  York.  li.  P  I'ut 
nam'H  Son.     $12%. 

This   work   contains  a  fifreat  deal  of 

usefid    inf<" ■   ■•     but   also  ♦^ -v 

superficial  ;  s.     India 

ly  divided  into  many  different  rrliinous 

Ixxlies,    but    the    differrnces    in    r 

are  nut  now  so  much  of  a  barrier  a^ a 

their  proj^rrss  as  the  author  thinks.    The 
United  States  it  iloin^;^  well  in  spite  of 
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the  number  of  its  religious  sects.  The 
chief  impediment,  that  the  majority  of 
the  Indians  believe  that  self-effacement 
and  not  self-fulfilment  is  a  truer  and 
better  aim,  Mr.  Compton  does  not  point 
out.  The  difficulty  of  language  was 
once  a  very  great  obstacle,  but  with  the 
introduction  of  English  education  it  is 
being  done  away  with.  Moreover, 
Hindustani  has  long  since  been  the 
lingua  franca  of  India.  Intermarriage 
between  the  different  peoples  and  re- 
ligions is  not  "  absolutely  unknown,"  as 
the  author  says  it  is,  for  a  number  of 
cases  can  be  cited  against  him.  The 
Bengalese  are  marrying  the  Bombayites, 
and  the  Bombayites  are  marrying  the 
Madrasees.  Haste  is  not  now  "  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils,"  nor  "  to  preserve 
his  caste  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  a 
Hindu's  career  in  this  world."  It  is 
true  that  its  social  conventions  prevail 
in  the  masses,  but  it  has  lost  its  ancient 
force.  Even  a  Brahman  of  to-day  se- 
cretly dines  with  a  Sudra,  and  the  best 
of  it  is  this,  that  it  is  an  open  secret! 
The  wrongs  of  womanhood  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. The  number  of  widow  mar- 
riages has  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 
infant  and  child  marriage  customs  are 
disappearing.  Contrary  to  his  publish- 
ers' advertisement,  Mr.  Herbert  Comp- 


ton is  strikingly  unsympathetic  all 
throughout  his  book,  save  on  one  occa- 
sion, with  the  speechless  teeming  mil- 
lions of  India.  In  matters  of  individ- 
ual concern  he  is  perhaps  very  "  open- 
minded,"  but  in  treating  with  the  ques- 
tions of  national  importance  he  is  blindly 
in  favor  of  the  Government  of  India. 
For  example,  Mr.  Compton  says: 

"Wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles  enter 
into  the  economy  of  daily  life  with  a  shocking 
freedom.  Of  savage  wild  beasts,  such  as  the 
tiger  and  wolf,  I  will  not  pause  to  write;  they 
are  too  well  known  by  repute.  But  many  a 
peasant's  life  is  rendered  a  burden  to  him  by 
wild  pig,  deer,  jackals  and  monkeys." 

But  in  the  face  of  this  he  has  only  praise 
for  the  Arms  Act,  which  prevents  the 
native  from  defending  his  life  and 
property.  Neither  he  has  commented 
upon  his  truthful  assertion  that  India 
is  a  country  with  "  no  political  privileges, 
no  representation  and  no  members  of 
Parliament."  The  moderate  demand  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  for  only 
half  the  appointments  he  calls  "  theo- 
retical." He  expresses  much  sympathy 
for  the  starving  population  of  India, 
whose  income  is  three  half  pence  a  day, 
but  he  is  silent  on  one  of  its  obvious 
causes,  the  refusal  to  give  permanent 
ownership  to  the  land. 
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Machiavelli  and  the  Modern  State.     By  Louis  author    manifestly    recoiled?"    is   not    al- 

Dyer.    Ne,w  York:  Ginn  &  Co.    ^i.oo.  together     satisfactory     and     convincing. 

Many  writers  have  with  more  or  less  Those  who  have  glanced  at  the  Mandra- 

success     discussed     the     character     of  gola  and  the  letters  to  Vettori  will  hardly 

Machiavelli  and  the  aim  and  meaning  of  adopt    Mr.     Dyer's    high    estimate    of 

his  works.     Mr.  Dyer's  attempt  to  solve  Machiavelli's  private  morals.    The  work 

the  enigma  of  the  Florentine  sphinx  is  on  the  whole  shows  considerable  grasp 

partly  an  expansion  of  Lord  Acton's  die-  of  the  political  history  of  the  sixteenth 

turn,  which  figures  at  the  head  of  his  century,  and  the  style,  if  not  particularly 

study:  brilliant,  is  pleasing. 

"  The  immediate  purpose  with  which  Italians 

and  Germans  effected  the  great  change  in  the  The  Watchers  of  the  Trails.     By  Charles  G. 
European  Constitution  was  unity,  not  liberty.  J^.^f  " 

They  constructed  not  liberties,  but  forces."  t^"  r  -r^   i  i  •  i 

Professor  Roberts  has  sixteen  volumes 

Machiavelli,    therefore,    ought    to    have  to  his  credit,  ranging  from  poetry  and 

such  benefit  of  clergy  as  he  merited  for  history  to  this,  his  last  book,  tales  of  wild 

seeing  that  political  being  must  come  be-  beasts.     The  characters  are  taken  from 

fore  liberty  comes,  and  that  morals  may  all  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from 

be  thrown  overboard  if  the  task  of  rescu-  fish  to  fowl,  and  their  motives  and  ac- 

ing   the   beginnings    and    fostering    the  tions  are  interpreted  sympathetically,  yet 

growth  of  national  life  renders  it  neces-  without  that  fictitious  humanizing  which 

sary.    The  consolidation  of  a  strong  and  makes  so  many  nature  books  misleading 

united  Italy  was  the  realization  of  the  en-  and  harmful.    There  is  a  sameness  to  all 

grossing  ideal  of  Machiavelli,  who  first  of   the   stories.       They   are   all    of   the 

revealed  to  the  modern  Italian  world  the  strenuous  order  and  open  in  much  the 

Roman    spirit   of  political   unity   in   his  same  manner.     A  bit  of  description,  de- 

Discourses  on  Livy.    Yet,  although  Mr.  tailed  but  not  particularly  brilliant,  then 

Dyer  considers  that  the  author  of  The  a  sense  of  silence,  a  spring,  a  fight  and 

Prince  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  a  death.     His  heroes  do  not  dwell  in  a 

of  modern  political  science,  he  dwells  at  certain  place  of  which  there  is  no  coun- 

some  length  on  a  fact  that  has  not  been  terpart,  but  their  lairs  may  be  anywhere, 

heretofore  touched  upon  by  other  critics  the    Bronx    would    do    as    well    as    the 

of    Machiavelli — namely,    the   extent    to  Rockies.    There  is  a  splotch  of  color,  or 

which  certain  antiquated  and  incongru-  bolder,  a  turbulent  stream,  a  still  night,  a 

ous  principles,  borrowed  from  medieval  lonely  trail,  or  a  dark  forest  glade,  and 

ism,  lurked  behind   his    modern    views,  all  of  these  bits  of  description  are  marked 

This  subject  is  treated  with  great  fullness  and  numbered,  like  scenery  shifts  in  a 

and   clearness   in   the   second   and   third  theater,    to   be    utilized    when    they    are 

chapters.     Mr.  Dyer  tells  us  that  those  needed.     In  the  story  entitled,  '*  The  Sil- 

who  read  The  Prince  will   form  an  in-  ver  Frost,"  where  Professor  Roberts  has 

adequate  idea  of  its  author.   In  his  longer  endeavored    to   portray   a    word    picture 

works  he  does  not  neglect  such  vital  con-  that  would  stand  in  a  class  by  itself,  he 

cerns  as  morals,  liberty  and  religion,  tho  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  effect  of  a 

he  had  abundant  reason   for  excluding  frosty  Christmas  card  that  one  buys  in 

them  from  The  Prince.    This  seems  to  be  stationery  stores,   rather  than  the   scene 

a  somewhat  rash  assertion,  for  the  prin-  itself.    The  best  stories  arc:  "  The  Frec- 

ciples  that  are  condensed  in  The  Prince  dom    of    the    Black    Faced    Ram,"   and 

— worship  of  success,  almost  absolute  in-  "  The  Rivals  of  Ringwook."     The  book 

diflFerence  to  good  and  evil,  contempt  of  is  !  in  beautiful  garment,  and  th« 

the  human  soul — are  found  in  a  less  con-  ill  tus  by   Charles  Livingston   Bull 

nected   form  in  all  his    other    writings,  arc  very  fine  examples  of  that  illustrate 

Mr.  Dyer  has  made  an  interesting  book,  or's  work.     This,  and  the  simple  naturt 

altho  his  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  of  the  stories,  ought  to  make  a  si'.-.r«<Hfu| 

did  Macliiavelli  satisfy  himself  that  the  seller.     It  is  a  pleasant  wav  of  .'  i\f 

Prince  was  hoimd,  for  the  redemption  of  a  large  amount  of  information  aUnit  ani- 

Ttaly,  to  flo   things   from   which,  as  the  mals.  not  the  st"*^    '     "^^     •  the  muteum, 

father  of  a  family  and  a  private  man.  our  but  thr  rral  on* 
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The  Penetration  of  Arabia.  By  David  George 
Hogarth,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  [The  Story  of 
Exploration  Series.]  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co.     |i  35. 

This  second  volume  of  The  Story  of 
Exploration  is  a  very  able  book.  Arabia 
may  almost  be  called  a  unique  country. 
Lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Old 
World,  bounded  on  the  east,  north  and 
west  by  centers  of  ancient  and  historical- 
ly famous  civilizations,  we  actually  know 
less  about  it  than  about  any  other  similar 
area  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Hogarth  is  not  himself  an  ex- 
plorer, but  that  is  no  disadvantage.  What 
was  needed  was  a  careful  digest  of  the 
work  of  the  few  travelers  who,  impelled 
by  curiosity  mainly,  have  attempted  to 
penetrate  the^ mystery  which  a  jealous 
Mohammedanism  has  thrown  over  the 
land.  The  author  has  prepared  such  a 
digest,  and  we  certainly  have  a  very  in- 
teresting work;  but  the  reader  will  be 
astonished  at  the  lack  of  trustworthy  in- 
formation about  a  land  referred  to  in 
history  from  remote  times  and  lying 
alongside  a  great  highway  of  the  nations. 

Through  Science  to  Faith.  By  Newman 
Smyth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    3i-5o. 

This  new  edition  is  welcome,  for  the 
book  is  one  of  the  best  of  those  recently 
written  on  the  relation  of  modern  science 
to  the  theology  of  the  future.  It  is  without 
dogmatism  and  devoid  of  all  unchari- 
tableness.  Such  work  is  at  the  present 
time  necessarily  tentative,  but  it  shows 
that  a  post-Darwinian  teleology  is  not 
only  possible,  but  that  in  its  wideness  and 
religious  value  the  new  teleology  out- 
shames  the  old.  In  this  new  edition  more 
attention  should  have  been  paid  to  recent 
work  on  evolution,  such  as  that  of  De 
Vries,  for  the  author's  argument  of  phos- 
phoric evolution  receives  much  better 
support  from  the  mutation  theory  than 
from  the  dogma  of  Darwin  Natura  non 
facit  saltum. 

Literary    Notes 

A  PERIODICAL  devoted  to  spelling  reform, 
which  has  the  courage  of  its  convictions,  is 
"  The  Herald,"  of  Toronto,  Canada.  It  con- 
tains many  interesting  notes  on  current  pro- 
nunciation. 


....For  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  rep- 
rehensible and  delightful  habit  of  reading  in 
bed,  we  recommend  especially  Crowell's  Pocket 
Edition  of  Classics,  for  they  are  light  to  hold 
and  the  print  is  clear.  At  35  cents  apiece,  or 
75  in  limp  leather,  one  can  afford  to  have  one 
in  the  pockets  of  each  suit  of  clothes.  Recent 
issues  are  Robert  Bell's  Songs  from  the  Dram- 
atists, Addison's  Essays,  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Letters,  Gowan's  Hundred  Best  English  Poems 
and  Sheridan's  Rivals  and  School  for  Scandal. 

....The  volume  on  Bookplates,  by  Edward 
Almack,  included  in  their  series  of  Little  Books 
on  Art,  by  Methuen  &  Co.,  of  London  (im- 
ported by  Scribner's),  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  author's  style  is  not  always  clear, 
and  very  little  if  anything  new  has  been  said 
by  him  about  bookplates.  In  his  chapter  on 
bookplates  in  America  much  irrelevant  matter 
has  been  introduced.  The  bibliography  is  ex- 
ceedingly poor  and  includes  nothing  published 
since  1899. 

Pebbles 

Asked  why  he  went  to  Europe  every  year, 
an  American  author  replied :  "  To  get  a  reputa- 
tion in  America!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Awkward  Mistake. — Mr.  Gusch  (look- 
ing at  family  portraits)  :  "  Ah,  what  a  strong 
face  your  grandpa  had.  Was  he  a  soldier  ?  " 
Miss  Thrush:  "Sir!  Soldier?  That  isn't 
grandpa  I    That's  grandma?  " — Chicago  News. 

"George,"    queried    Ethel,    "you    have 

just  bought  the  Standard  Dictionary;  how  do 
you  pronounce  this  word — *  Kismet  ?  *  "  "  In 
the  Arabic,  my  dear,  this  great  authority  says 
the  *t'  is  silent."  "Kis-me?"  asked  Ethel. 
"  With  pleasure !  "  replied  George,  feeling  re- 
paid already  for  his  purchase." — Experiment 
Station  Record. 

. ..  .The  Lot  of  a  Wyoming  Editor. — Edit- 
ing a  newspaper  is  a  nice  thing.  If  we  publish 
jokes,  people  say  we  are  rattle-brained.  If  we 
don't,  we  are  fossils.  If  we  publish  original 
matter,  they  say  we  don't  give  them  enough  se- 
lections. If  we  give  them  selections,  they  say 
we  are  too  lazy  to  write.  If  we  don't  go  to 
church,  we  are  heathens.  If  we  do  go,  we  are 
hypocrites.  If  we  remain  at  the  office,  we 
ought  to  be  out  looking  for  news  items.  If 
we  go  out,  then  we  are  not  attending  to  busi- 
ness. If  we  wear  old  clothes,  they  laugh  at  us. 
If  we  wear  good  clothes,  they  say  we  have  a 
pull.  Now,  what  are  we  to  do?  Just  as  likely 
as  not  some  one  will  say  that  we  stole  this 
from  an  exchange.  So  we  did.  It's  from  the 
Wyoming  Derrick. — Dillon  (Wyo.)  Double- 
jack. 
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Nature  as  Artist 

A  PREMATURE  man,  having  nicotined 
himself,  dropped  the  stub  of  his  cigar 
in  a  beautiful  grove  of  spruce.  It  fell 
on  a  mouse  nest  of  dry  grass  and  stubble. 
This  kindled  and  a  delicate  flame  crept 
up  a  dead  raspberry  brush.  It  touched 
the  resinous  branches  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  work  of  a  hundred  years  was  a  field 
of  blackened  stumps.  Let  me  see  what 
can  be  done  about  it,  said  the  Virginia 
Creeper.  All  summer  it  ran  fine  threads 
of  vine  up  the  charred  steeples.  Few 
noticed  them,  but  when  October  came 
there  was  a  second  flame  in  that  grove — 
a  scarlet  glory  that  exceeded  the  brilliant 
colors  of  all  the  groves  of  that  region. 
Slowly  the  Virginia  creepers  are  devour- 
ing the  carbon  and  turning  it  into  new 
forms  of  life.  Every  autumn  those  who 
used  to  love  the  hemlock  grove  go  to  look 
at  the  grove  of  ampelopsis.  You  have 
only  to  hold  us  up,  said  the  vines,  and 
we  will  glorify  you. 

A  lazy  farmer  took  all  he  could  get 
from  his  land,  and  gave  nothing  back. 
We  are  growing  poorer,  said  his  fields ; 
but  the  farmer  was  himself  also  growing 
poorer.  At  last  he  could  not  get  corn 
enough  to  feed  himself  and  one  poor 
horse.  The  horse  died,  and  the  farmer 
went  to  the  city  and  opened  a  small  store, 
where  he  peddled  out  what  other  farmers 
grew.  It  is  a  shame,  said  the  furze.  It 
is  a  shame,  said  the  mosses.  We  think 
so,  too,  said  the  little  potentillas  and  the 
the  chickweeds.  Let  us  see  what  we  can 
do  about  it.  So  they  covered  the  soil 
with  soft  mats  to  gather  dew  and  hold 
in  the  moisture.  Then  clovers  came,  with 
their  bacteria  sacs,  and  all  the  nitrogen 
they  could  catch  they  tucked  away  into 
the  soil.  The  mosses  would  not  let  it  out. 
After  a  while  a  witty  farmer  came  along, 
and  he  said,  I  will  plant  apples  and 
plums  on  this  beautiful  hillside,  and  I 
will  build  a  home.  Now  the  rainbows 
are  no  more  beautiful  than  these  fields 
where  the  lazy  farmer  starved. 

There  was  a  little  swamp  in  a  hollow 
behind  the  hills,  where  the  fn^gs  likrd  to 
ging,  and  it  was  a  dreary  dell  until  a  bird 


brought  some  seeds  and  dropped  them  on 
the  mucky  banks.  Make  us  a  beautiful 
garden,  said  the  bird.  And  the  seeds 
looked  up  at  the  stars  and  said,  We  will 
make  it  a  star  garden.  So  all  the  people 
as  they  went  by  called  the  beautiful  blue 
flowers  asters.  They  drank  up  the  foul 
waters,  and  breathed  out  ozone.  Then 
a  farmer  came  with  his  plow  and  made  a 
great  corn  field,  and  then  he  built  him- 
self a  home,  and  if  he  would  he  might 
have  had  an  aster  for  his  crest.  But  he 
said.  Let  the  blue  flower  have  room,  and 
let  its  friend  the  goldenrod  have  all  the 
border  lands,  for  they  are  marsh  destroy- 
ers and  health  givers.  So  it  is  that  the 
wild  aster  and  the  goldenrod  will  never 
be  destroyed  by  the  farmer,  but  for  all 
generations  to  come  will  paint  miles  of 
hillsides  and  valleys  with  blue  and  gold. 

A  beautiful  brook  wound  out  of  a  glen. 
It  had  spent  many  a  happy  hour  under 
the  beeches  and  the  hazelb,  jumping  over 
stones,  hiding  under  log  bridges,  chasing 
minnows  with  bubbles,  catching  leaves 
in  eddies — all  in  the  cold,  dense  shade. 
'\Vhen  it  came  suddenly  out  into  the  sun- 
light it  blinked  its  eyes,  and  blinded,  went 
headlong  into  a  big  pool.  It  wished  to 
go  back  among  the  ferns  and  the  mossy 
logs,  but  it  was  unable  to  flow  backward. 
try  as  it  might.  It  made  the  best  of  it. 
It  started  straight  for  a  poor  woman's 
i^-^arden,  and  there  it  made  beans  climb 
poles,  with  their  waxy  white  '^'^''-  com 
to  wave  its  silken  banners  ;  m.>  s  like 

thj  sun  and  primroses  like  the  moon.  It 
turned  the  brown  garden  plot  into  the 
most  delightful  shades  of  color  and. 
when  it  was  through,  it  tumbled  over  a 
little  fall,  with  a  ripple  of  laughter,  and 
went  to  sleep  in  a  pond  full  of  white  lilies. 

I  will  show  you.  said  the  bittersweet, 
what  to  do  with  an  unpainted  cheap  lit- 
tle   hovel.      So   it   invited    the    \' 
rreeper  to  go  witli   it.  and  they 
all  over  the  walls  and  the  roof  until  they 
had  maile  it  •  i  palace. 

Dense  shade  I..  —  .....;  ^"■*^"»^^ 

for   autumn,   and    ^  for   ^ 

One  day  Corot  went  bv  and  painted  if. 
The  picture  soKl  (or  fiftv  thousand 
francs.        Then    the    farm    hiMite    (ftew 
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famous,  and  a  poet  bought  it,  and  wrote  Church.     Such,  too,  is  its  devotion  to                 |( 
poems  there — poems  that  Hved  after  the  its  Master,  and  such  its  dependence  on 
beams  had  rotted  and  the  bittersweet  was  the  Holy  Spirit.      But  when  we  con- 
doing  its  best  to  cover  the  ruins.  sider  the   Church   in  its  struggle  and 

The  world  waked  up  late  in  October  conquest  two  other  notes  are  of  chief  | 
with  a  marvelous  fretted  frost.  Every-  importance,  the  one  evangelism  and 
thing  was  covered  with  silver  crystals.  At  the  other  unity.  Of  these  the  first  is 
the  same  time  the  Spitzenbergs  looked  the  note  of  its  conquest,  its  task  to  con- 
out  over  the  valley  with  cheeks  redder  vert  the  world  to  Jesus  Christ,  its  note 
and  merrier  than  the  day  before.  And  of  war,  of  its  military  advance;  the 
among  the  millions  of  leaves  there  was  other,  its  note  of  unity,  is  that  by  which 
not  one  that  did  not  have  an  additional  it  maintains  its  disciplined  phalanx,  the 
touch  from  nature's  paint  brush.  Then  army  of  conquest  held  together,  and 
all  the  things  that  lived  and  v/orked —  so  moving  forward  with  the  concen- 
lived  because  they  worked — cried  out,  trated  strength  and  weight  of  all  its 
We  are  through !  We  have  finished  our  numbers.  It  is  not  enough  that  sol- 
labor  for  the  year !  Let  us  have  a  carni-  diers  fight ;  they  must  fight  together^ 
val  feast!  You  should  have  been  there  under  one  leader,  and  with  the  con- 
to  see.  Foroniles  and  miles  all  the  hill-  sciousness  of  that  fellowship  of  war- 
sides  were  spread  with  corn  and  pump-  fare  which  will  give  them  the  courage 
kins,  and    the    corn  was  gold,  but  the  of  victory. 

pumpkins  were  even  richer  in  color.  And  During  the  past  week  two  of  the 
if  you  looked  up,  the  trees  were  hung  largest  and  most  important  of  our  re- 
full  of  scarlet  Spys  and  crimson  Seekno-  ligious  denominations,  of  about  equal 
furthers  and  Golden  Pippins.  Purple  .  membership,  have  been  holding  their 
grapes  hung  their  cheeks  against  the  national  meetings — the  Episcopalians 
houses,  or  festooned  trellises  and  trees,  in  Boston,  and  the  Congregationalists 
Squirrels  barked  for  joy.  Beach  nuts  in  Des  Moines.  The  two  notes,  evan- 
jumped  from  their  husks  and  came  down  gelism  and  unity,  ought  in  both  cases 
to  the  feast — brown  and  sweet.  And  the  to  have  dominated  their  sessions.  We 
children  came  laughing  because  the  nuts  may  say  that  evangelism,  the  mission- 
were  falling.  Maple  trees  went  wild  with  ary  work  at  home  and  abroad,  has  had 
delight,  and  garmented  themselves  with  in  both  bodies  pre-eminent  attention, 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  More  sober  Plans  are  made  for  much  more  actively 
was  the  joy  of  the  lindens  and  the  elms,  evangelistic  work  than  for  a  long  time 
So  nature  wound  up  her  year's  work,  not  past.  We  do  not  mean  the  old  re- 
in dull  weariness  and  disgust  for  work,  vival  meetings,  altho  we  may  find  our- 
but  with  glorious  joy  and  pride  in  selves  in  the  midst  of  a  revival  before 
achievement.  Nature  loves  color,  and  we  know  it;  but  the  plans  inaugurated 
she  knows  just  what  to  do  with  it.  It  is  will,  with  both  denominations,  be  more 
not  a  superfluity.  It  is  always  that  which  in  the  way  of  religious  instruction 
cannot  be  dispensed  with — a  real  ex-  looking  toward  the  recognition  of  a 
pression  of  life.  It  always  has  an  intel-  Christian  purpose  encouraged  and 
lectual  bearing,  and  a  good  moral  end.  taught  from  childhood. 
The  free  use  of  color  makes  the  world  But  it  is  more  the  note  of  unity  of 
more  beautiful,  but  it  also  makes  folk  which  we  have  occasion  now  to  speak, 
fairer-hearted  and  happier.  What  nature  Of  this  note  the  Episcopal  Convention 
says  to  us  in  October  is  this,  Let  us  make  has  spoken  strongly  and  well  at  pre- 
even  decay  delightful,  and  let  us  throw  vious  sessions;  and  wc  mention  else- 
smiles  over  the  past.  where  its  less  favorable  action  at  the 

•^  present     Convention.       This     note     of 

The  Two    Notes    of  the   Church  unity  called  forth  the  most  remarkable 

scene  m  the  meetmg  of  the  Longrega- 

Therk   might  be  specified   a  dozen  tional   Council,   when   the   report  was 

marks,  or  notes,  of  the  Church,  any  one  adopted   with   the   utmost   enthusiasm 

of  which  would,  or  should,  give  it  char-  for    steps    looking    to    final    complete 

acter.      Such   are  its  holiness  and   its  union  with  the   Methodist   Protestant 

catholicity ;  for  it  is  the  Holy  Catholic  and     United     Brethren     bodies.      Dr. 
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Weekley,  who  has  led  the  movement  a  big  denomination  that  is  to  be  de- 

for  union  among  the  United  Brethren,  sired,  but  that  added  force  which  union 

and  President  Stephens,  of  the  Metho-  supplies.    The  great  river  will  bear  the 

dist  Protestant   University  at  Kansas  freight  of  service  and  blessing  such  as 

City,    were    present    and    spoke    with  a    hundred    small    streams    can    never 

great     power     and     eloquence.       Dr.  carry.     The  army  must  move  forward 

Weekley's  study  of  the  rivalry  of  sev-  to   conquest,   but   the   victory  will   be 

eral  small  mission  churches  where  one  slow  and  doubtful   if  the  cohorts  are 

single    church    would    be    strong    and  not  united  into  one  army.     The  two 

self-sustaining     had    long   ago   turned  notes  of  the  Church  for  the  present  day 

his  mind  to  the  need  of  union,  and  his  are  evangelism  and  union, 
first  thought  had  been  to  unite  half  a  ^ 

dozen   of   the   smaller   denominations, 

some  of  which  are  very  jealous  of  their  A     Sug-gestion    That    Was    Lost 
separate  autonomy.     President  Steph- 
ens ably  presented  the  view  that  the         It  is  quite  clear  that,  whatever  shall  be 

Methodistic   fervor   of   his   own   body,  the  result  of  the  election,  the  question  of 

united   with   the   cooler   sanity   of   the  the  restraint  of  industrial  combinations  by 

Congregationalists,    would   supply    an  tariff  reduction  or  other  legislation  will 

intelligent  Christian  force  which  might  continue  to  excite  interest  and  discussion 

do  a  great  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  in  Congress  and  elsewhere.     Time  may 

God.      Yet   in  their  reception   by   the  be  saved  and  errors  avoided  by  keeping 

Council  and  in  the  action  taken  neither  a  trustworthy  record  of    past    successes 

Dr.   Weekley  nor   President   Stephens  and  failures.     The  record  of  what  was 

observed  any  lack  of  Methodist  fervor,  done,  and  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  do 

Already  the  Methodist  Protestants  other  things,  in  Congress  a  year  and  a 
and  the  Congregationalists  have  ac-  half  ago  has  not  been  fully  told  in  the 
cepted  the  plan  of  union,  and  it  remains  present  campaign  either  on  the  platform 
for  it  to  be  accepted  by  the  United  or  in  the  text-books.  We  are  reminded 
Brethren  at  their  General  Conference  of  this  by  Senator  Knox's  speech  last 
next  spring.  Then  the  plan  will  have  week  in  New  York, 
to  be  approved  by  the  local  conferences  The  Senator  was  talking  about  the 
of  the  two  before  it  can  begin  to  be  put  Trust  legislation  of  February,  1903,  and 
into  operation.  It  anticipates,  for  a  the  attitude  of  the  President  and  himself 
while,  the  union  of  the  three  bodies  in  toward  it.  He  was  then  Attorney- 
one  General  Council,  and  the  union  of  General.  The  two  Judiciary  committeeis 
their  missionary  agencies,  while  plans  sought  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
are  being  prepared  for  complete  con-  Justice  as  to  the  legislation  that  was 
solidation.  These  things  take  time,  as  needed.  **  I  had  the  honor."  said  Senator 
there  are  separate  interests  to  be  cared  Knox  in  his  speech,  "  to  be  deputed  by 
for  and  protected.  We  may  expect  that  the  President  to  express  the  conclusions 
within  the  next  ten  years  very  much  he  had  reached,  and  I  did  so."  He  then 
of  the  scandal  of  a  disunited  Protestant  undertook  to  recount  the  suggestions 
Christendom  will  be  removed.  The  made,  and  added  that  "  everv  one  of 
Churches  want  tmion,  but  wait  the  them  "  was  promptly  taken  up  and  en- 
guidance  of  intelligent  Christian  acted  before  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
statesmanship.  This  union  and  that  statutes  in  question  were  those  (l)  cx- 
now  assured  of  the  Northern  Presby-  pediting  the  trial  of  suits.  (2)  forbidding 
terians  with  the  Cumberland  Presby-  the  reception  of  freight  rebates,  and  (i) 
terians  are  but  the  beginning  of  much  providing  for  publicity,  as  it  was  said,  by 
greater  things.     Next  year  will  sec  the  inquiries  by  ami  reiH^rts^to  a  bureau  of 

federation  of  nearly  all  our  Protestant  the  new  P - '     '"  ''"  >mmerce. 

denominations  in  something  closer  and         Hut  tlu  :!i  to  h^vt  for 

more  permanent  than  the  old  Evangelical  K'otten  the  rejection  of  his  sul  x  for 

Alliance,  which  has  now  ceased  to  ex-  the   restraint   of   In'  ' 

ist,  but  which  imperfectly  led  the  way.  by  "  prnali?i»ur  the    :        , 

In  union  there  is  strength.     Tt  is  not  goo<!s   pr  '   bv   the  guiltv   1 

the  mere  aggregation  of  numbern  into  This  8ug^'r?»tu»ti  wan  embtxlir<l  in  the  •»» 
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called  Littlefield  bill  of  the   House  Ju-  oiis  attempt  to  reach,  by  new  legislation, 

diciary    Committee,    which    the    House  the    great     industrial     combinations    at 

passed  without  one  dissenting  vote,  and  which  the  Sherman  act  was  aimed,  but  to 

which  the  Senate  declined  even  to  con-  which  it  appeared,  by  reason  of  certain 

sider.  decisions,  that  this  act  could  not  be  ap- 

It  was  a  suggestion  that  Congress  did  plied. 
not  promptly  or  even  tardily  accept  and         Beyond  all  doubt  it  was  the  most  im- 

enact,  and  as  it  was  the  most  important  portant  of  all  the  suggestions  which  Mr. 

one   in  the   Attorney-General's   list,    wq  Knox  and  the  President  made,  and  must 

shall  recall  briefly  the  record  of  his  con-  have  been  so  regarded  by  them.    Careful 

nection  with  it.  regulations    for   the   application   of   this 

The  Attorney-General  had  first  made  transportation  penalty  were  set  forth  in 
this  suggestion  in  his  memorable  speech  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Knox  and  sent  to 
at  Pittsburg  some  months  earlier.  In  the  House  Committee,  and  similar  pro- 
the  letter  conveying  to  the  chairmen  of  visions  were  inserted  by  the  committee  in 
the  two  committees  the  President's  con-  its  own  bill  (afterward  passed  by  unani- 
clusions  and  his  own  he  urged  the  neces-  mous  vote)  w^hich  also  provided  for  pub- 
sity  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  licity  and  forbade  the  reception  of  re- 
small  prodOcers  "  against  piratical  meth-  bates,  as  did  the  two  bills  of  the  Senate 
ods  of  competition  "  and  "  to  cover  dis-  which  became  laws.  It  may  be  remem- 
crimination  in  prices  against  competitors  bered  that  .when  these  Senate  bills  came 
in  particular  localities,"  saying :  over  to  the   House   Mr.  Littlefield,   ap- 

"Such    legislation   to    certainly    reach    pro-  parently   disheartened   or   disgusted,   de- 

ducers  guilty  of  practices  injurious  to  national  clined  to  vote  for  them, 
and  international  commerce  should,  in  my  judg-         How  it  came  about  that  the  Elkins  and 

ment,  take  the  form  of  penalizing  the  trans-  Hanna  bills  were  so  quickly  passed,  and 

portation  of  the  goods  produced  by  the  guilty  ^j-^g   House   bill,    with   its   transportation 
parties;  and  the  Federal  courts  should  be  given  i^      ^^S  SO  speedily  buried  in  a  Sen- 

power   to   restrain   such   transportation   at   the  '^,        .-''        r,   1  u   11        *.     i.4.         i.  ^ 

suit  of  the  Government."  ^*^  pigeon-hole,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 

tell,     ihat  IS  another  story.     But  it  was 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sug-  plain  enough  at  the  time  that  legislation 

gested   legislation    was   designed   to   re-  for  the  enforcement  of  this  transporta- 

strain     the     Trusts     of     manufacturers  tion  penalty— legislation  which  the  Presi- 

which  appear  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  dent  and  Mr.  Knox  suggested  and  for 

the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.       In    the  which  they  asked  in  official  communica- 

same  letter  the  Attorney-General  recom-  tions— was    the    legislation    which    the 

mended    that    "corporations    producing  ^reat  industrial  combinations   especially 

wholly  within  a  State,  but  whose  prod-  feared  and  desired  to  prevent.    So  far  as 

ucts  or  sales  enter  into  interstate  com-  we  know    they  have  suffered  no  serious 

merce,"  should,  if  they  were  guilty  of  inconvenience  by   reason   of  the   Elkins 

selling  "  below  the  general  price  in  par-  hHi  or  the  so-called  publicity  provisions 

ticular  localities,"  or  of  seeking  **  wanton-  of   the   act  creating   the   Department  of 

ly   to  destroy   competition   in   particular  Commerce.    Mr.  Knox  said  in  his  speech 

localities,"  be  "  excluded  with  their  prod-  that  these  statutes  were  "  a  splendid  rec- 

ucts  from  crossing  State  lines."  ord   of   constructive   legislation."      Pos- 

This  was  approved  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  sibly ;  altho  opinions  as  to  that  may  rea- 

who  said  in  a  statement  of  his  own,  with  sonably  differ.     But  does  he  not  think 

reference  to  "  discrimination  in  prices  as  the  record  would  have  been  more  splen- 

against  competitors  in  particular  locali-  did  and  complete  if  his  suggestion  and 

ties,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  de-  hill  for  the  use  of  a  transportation  penal- 

stroying  competition  " :  ty,     to     reach     industrial     combinations 

"  In  order  to  reach  producers  guilty  of  these  which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pres- 
oflFences  who  are,  as  producers  merely,  beyond  cut  law,  had  been  enacted? 
national  control,  a  penalty  should  be  imposed  As  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of 
on  the  interstate  and  foreign  transportation  of  s^ch  legislation  we  are  expressing  no 
goods  produced  by  them."  opinions  except  those  of  the  Attorney- 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  vigor-  General  himself,  the  President  and  all  the 
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members  of  the  House.  We  have  read 
Mr.  Knox's  recent  speeches  upon  Trust 
legislation  and  prosecutions,  thinking  he 
might — possibly  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment— say  something  about  that  curious 
defeat  of  his  cherished  purpose.  But  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  it. 

A  Great  University 

Columbia  University  is  celebrating 
this  week  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  King's 
College  in  the  province  and  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  1754. 

By  letters  patent  George  II  on  that 
date  created  "  A  Body  politick  and  Cor- 
porate, in  deed,  fact  and  name,"  "  for  the 
Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Youth 
in  the  Learned  Languages,  and  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences."  On  May  ist,  1784, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
— made  independent  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain — ordained 
"  that  the  College  within  the  City  of  New 
York,  heretofore  called  King's  College, 
be  forever  hereafter  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Columbia  College."  This 
was  the  first  recognition  in  law  and  his- 
tory of  the  word  and  name  Columbia. 

From  the  outset  the  authorities  of 
King's  College  held  an  extraordinarily 
broad  conception  of  the  scope  of  what 
is  nowadays  called  the  higher  education. 
The  first  President,  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Samuel  Johnson,  published  on  June  3d, 
1754,  a  prospectus  of  instruction  that  in- 
chided  not  only  the  ordinary  college  sub- 
jects of  ancient  languages,  logic,  rhetoric 
and  mathematics,  but  also  surveying  and 
navigation,  geography  and  history,  hus- 
bandry and  commerce,  **  the  knowledge 
of  all  nature  "  and  **  of  everything  useful 
for  the  comfort,  convenience  and  ele- 
gance of  life  in  the  chief  manufactures." 
The  entire  field  of  university  activity  was 
thus  pre-empted  from  the  beginning.  And 
not  only  was  this  large  claim  set  up  in 
words,  but  in  deeds  as  well  some  efTort 
was  immediately  made  to  realize  it.  .\ 
sj  erial  professorship  of  mathematics  and 
natural  history  was  created  in  1757,  and 
one  of  moral  philosophy  in  1762.  In  i8i8 
Prof.  John  McViear,  the  fiftli  incuml)ent 
of  the  chair  of  moral  philsophy,  was 
charged  with  instruction  in  political 
ccon(jniy,  whereby  Colmnbia  l)rcanH*,  .ho 


far  as  can  be  learned,  the  first  American 
college  to  provide  systematic  instruction 
in  this  subject. 

For  150  years  the  development  of 
Columbia  has  been  almost  continuously 
a  progressive  realization  of  the  university 
ideal.  Departments  of  medicine,  law  and 
engineering  grew  into  faculties,  and  so 
likewise,  in  the  decades  1880  to  1900,  did 
the  departments  devoted  to  graduate  in- 
struction in  political  science,  natural  sci- 
ence and  philosophy.  Opportunities  for 
undergraduate  study  extended  to  women 
led  to  the  founding,  in  1889,  of  Barnard 
College.  Thus  bv  the  year  1890  the  edu- 
cational activities  carried  on  under  the 
authority  of  "  The  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College  in  the  City  of  New  York  "  had 
become  in  fact  those  of  a  great  univer- 
sity, and  in  1891  these  trustees  author- 
ized the  President  of  the  College  to  de^ 
scribe  the  institution  in  its  publications 
as  a  University.  This  was  not  done  im- 
mediately, but  on  February  3d,  1896,  the 
Trustees  resolved  *'  that  in  all  official 
publications  hereafter  issued  by  or  under 
authority  of  the  Trustees  all  the  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  research  main- 
tained and  managed  by  this  corporation 
may.  for  convenience,  be  designated  col- 
lectively as  '  Columbia  L'niversity  in  the 
City  of  New  York,'  or  '  the  University ' : 
and  the  School  of  Arts,  as  the  same  is 
now  known  and  described,  may  hereafter 
be  designated  as  '  Columbia  College  '  or 
'  the  College.'  " 

The  broad  cor  ^'  n  of  education. 
which  has  thus  -  ,  :  the  growth  of 
Columbia  University,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  true  university  life  in  any  seat 
of  learning;  but  other  conditions  also  are 
requisite,  if  the  highest  achievements  are 
to  be  looked  for.  In  these  Columbia  has 
been  fortun   '    '  '  '   -it. 

Her     iuM  .    icnts    have 

breathed  the  atmosphere  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual freedom.     Narrou  •  ian  in- 
tluence  was  barred  at  the  b<  ■     '^'^'-* 
charter  of  King's  (.'ollege  i 
liibited  the  making  of  any  law.  ordinance 
or  order  that  should  "extend  ' 
any  person  of  aiu    lvt!it;^ious  I 
tion   whatever   ft             jiial   1  ittcitv    i 
adv                of  F.tl 

t 

acv-niint  ol  his  particular   Irnris  in  niar 
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ters  of  Religion."     The  Board  of  Gov-  filled  without  the  heartiest  co-operation 

ernors  was  made  to  include  the  Rector  of  of    the    wealth    and    intelligence    of    a 

Trinity  Church,  the  senior  minister  of  the  metropolis  that  should  look  upon  such  a 

Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  the  university  as  the  object  of  its  supreme 

minister     of     the     Ancient     Lutheran  pride.    Columbia  has  resources  measured 

Church,    the    minister    of    the    French  by  tens  of  millions,  but  resources  must 

Church  and  the  minister  of  the  Presby-  be    measured    relatively,   not   absolutely, 

terian    Congregation.       The    charter    of  By  comparison  with  her  immediate  needs 

Columbia  College  forbids  the  applying  of  and   opportunities   Columbia's   resources 

any  religious  test  whatsoever  to  any  pro-  are    altogether   inadequate.      She    needs 

fessor.  buildings,  and,  above  all,  she  needs  income 

The  remaining  condition  of  great  uni-  wherewith  to  maintain  instruction.  As 
versity  achievement  in  modern  times  is  a  measured  by  the  incomes  of  business  men 
situation  in  a  center  of  great  wealth  and  and  men  in  the  professions  of  law  and 
varied  activities  of  civilization.  Colum-  medicine,  the  salaries  of  Columbia  pro- 
bia  on  her  magnificent  Morningside  fessors  are  much  too  low.  It  needs  no 
Heights  is  at  the  center  of  what  is  argument  to  prove  that  the  highest  stand- 
destined  to  be,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  ards  of  instruction  and  research  cannot 
largest  and  most  wonderful  aggregation  be  maintained  unless  men  of  the  highest 
of  wealth  ~^nd  population  that  has  yet  ability  can  be  drawn  into  university  ca- 
existed  on  either  side  of  the  world.  Here  reers,  and  this  is  not  possible  when  there 
must  come  from  every  American  com-  is  a  great  and  unjustifiable  disparity  be- 
monwealth  and  from  every  land  the  men  tween  the  material  rewards  of  a  pro- 
who  would  spend  the  years  of  their  uni-  fessorial  career  and  those  of  other 
versity  life  where  are  concentrated  the  learned  professions.  The  enormously 
greatest  opportunities  and  advantages  rich  public  of  New  York  City  must  come 
that  civilization  can  bring  together  in  one  forward  with  a  generous  support  if 
place.  Columbia  University  is  to  show  at  the 

That  Columbia  is  to-day  the  leading  end  of  another  150  years  a  record  of  such 

university  of  the  New  World,  and  that  in  splendid  achievement  as  is  the  record  of 

a  few  years  it  may,  if  all  conditions  con-  her  first  150  years,  which  she  exhibits  to 

tinue    favorable,    be    recognized    as    the  the  world  to-day. 

leading  universitv   of  the  entire  world,  '^ 

has  been  claimed,  if  not  admitted    There  ^    Mistaken   Decision 
IS  evidence  of  it  m  the  tributes  that  have 

been  paid  within  these  last  few  weeks  by  Tn  every  organized  body  of  men, 
the  distinguished  men  of  learning  from  political  or  religious,  there  is  one  force 
all  the  centers  of  university  life  in  Eu-  integrating  to  life  and  another  disin- 
rope,  drawn  to  America  by  the  Congress  tegrating  to  death.  There  are  those 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  St.  Louis,  who  who  take  into  themselvos  the  vital  es- 
have  lingered  in  this  city  on  their  home-  sence  of  the  rising  sun,  and  there  are 
ward  journey.  One  and  all,  they  have  those  whom  it  sterilizes  and  desiccates, 
ungrudgingly  acknowledged  the  pre-  Both  these  influences  are  seen  in  the 
eminence  of  Columbia  in  that  graduate  decisions  of  the  Episcopal  General  Con- 
instruction  which  is  the  true  expression  vention.  The  great  movement  is  pro- 
of the  highest  university  activity.  With  gressivc  and  vitalizing,  but  the  con- 
a  larger  teaching  force  than  any  other  scrvatism  which  holds  back  Joshua's 
American  university,  a  larger  body  of  *'  good  courage  "  and  forbids  him  to 
students  exclusive  of  undergraduates,  ''  go  forward  "  is  also  in  evidence, 
and  a  larger  body  of  students,  including  vScveral  dioceses  had  asked  permis- 
college  undergraduates,  than  any  other  sion  to  use  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
American  university  save  one,  Columbia  English  Bible  in  churches.  One  would 
enters  now  upon  a  new  period  of  her  his-  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  ask  per- 
tory,  with  an  opportunity  and  a  promise  mission  ;  that  rectors  might  of  their 
such  as  no  educational  organization  has  own  authority  make  use  of  the  most 
ever  before  enjoyed.  correct    English    version    they    might 

This  promise,  however,  cannot  be  ful-  choose,  whether  it  be  tlic  old   Bishops' 
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Bible,  or  King  James's  Version,  or  the 
Revised ;  but  it  seems  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  do  so,  and  asked  permission  of 
the  General  Convention.  This  the 
House  of  Deputies  refused,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
gates. 

It  is  a  most  amazing  decision.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  Revised 
Version  is  the  more  correct,  that  it  ex- 
presses more  closely  the  sense  of  the 
original ;  and  yet,  for  no  reason,  except 
that  they  hate  a  change  even  for  the 
better,  they  vote  to  keep  the  v^orse. 
This  Revised  Version  v^as  made  by  au- 
thority of  the  Church  of  England ; 
Anglican  scholars  had  the  largest  part 
in  it ;  the  English  Church  allows  and 
approves  it ;  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety has  decided  to  publish  it,  and  yet 
this  absurd  action  is  taken.  It  would 
be  past  comprehension  if  the  resisting 
inertia  of  dead  habit  and  prejudice  were 
not  so  familiar. 

Here  is  another  case,  quite  as  re- 
markable, which  this  Convention,  in  its 
other  House,  that  of  Bishops,  has 
shown  us. 

The  National  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Workers,  which  has  been 
busy  for  several  years  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  Christian  forces  in  cities  and 
States,  has  asked  the  National  Conven- 
tions, Conferences  or  Councils  of  the 
various  denominations  to  meet  by  their 
delegates  and  consider  whether  they 
will  not  constitute  a  general  organiza- 
tion to  represent  worthily  and  unitedly 
the  Protestant  Christian  forces  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York  in  November  of  next  year. 
Its  success  is  already  assured.  Denom- 
inations representing  ten  million  com- 
municants have  already  accepted  the 
plan,  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Methodists,  the  African  and  the  Zion 
Methodists,  the  Northern  Presbyter- 
ians and  the  Cumberlind  Presbyterians, 
llie  Reformed  Church  and  the  Metho- 
dist Protestants,  the  Disciples  and  the 
Christian  Connection,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  the  Moravians,  anci  there 
is  little  doubt  that  all  the  others  will 
come  in,  to  form  one  grand  federation 
for  tlie  exf)ression  of  their  fellowsliip  of 
union  and  for  common  service — all  but 
the      Protestant      Kpiscoj)al      Church 


Their  House  of  Bishops  has  returned 
the  following  answer  to  the  invitation : 

"  House    of   Bishops,    General    Convention, 

"  Boston,  Mass.,  October  13th,  1904. 
"Rev.  E.  B.  Sanford,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  Com. 
on    Correspondence,    National    Federation 
of  Churches  and  Christian  Workers: 
"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
communication  of  date  September  21st,  1904, 
to  *  the  Bishops  and  Deputies  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled  at 
Boston,  Mass.,'  and  to  inform  you  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Bishops  that  it  has  considered 
the  same  and  has  requested  the  Presiding 
Bishop  to  send  reply  in  the  following  terms, 
which  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to 
your  hand,  viz. : 

"  That  the  concern  of  our  communion  for  the 
advancement  of  Christian  unity,  both  in  the 
direction  of  doctrine  and  of  polity  and  in  that 
of  co-operative  Christian  work,  is  a  very  earnest 
one ;  and  that  we  desire  to  express  the  most 
cordial  wishes  for  the  true  success  of  the  fed- 
erative movement  in  spreading  the  influence  of 
Christianity  in  the  solution  of  social  and  indus- 
trial problems ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  add  that,  as 
the  Federation  is  a  voluntary  association,  in 
distinction  from  the  official  assemblies  of  the 
separate  religious  bodies,  we  consider  that  a 
formal  and  official  appointment  by  General 
Convention  of  representatives  to  the  proposed 
Conference  is  not  required. 

"  Faithfully  your  brother, 

"  Daniel  J   Tuttle, 

"  Presiding  Bishop." 

Thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
through  its  Bishops,  declines  to  join 
with  other  denominations  in  any  feder- 
ative expression  of  Christian  unity  in 
Christian  faith  and  service.  This  ac- 
tion is  not  what  was  to  be  hoped.  It  is 
not  what  might  have  been  expected 
from    the    repeated    utterances   of   the 

body  in  honor  of  unity,  in  d -^  -  ition 

of   separation,    in    the    form  1    of 

plans  of  unity  and  in  the  invitations 
given  to  other  bodies.  This  was  a  case 
in  which  no  compromise  was  asked,  no 
sacrifice  "  in  the  direction  of  doctrine 
and  of  polity."  nothing  more  than  the 
recognition  that  other  Christian  *  '-^s 
are  aUo  working  in  their  own  \'  t 

the  Kingdom  of  God.  'l*he  reason 
giveTi  f(^r  declining  seemn  more  h*Ve  a 
(iesired  e.xcuse  than  a  valid  reason  It 
is  that  the  I'Vderation  which  sends  out 
the  invitation  is  a  voluntary  society  and 
not   the  official   representatiye  of  any 
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denomination.  This  is  true,  but  the 
invitation  was  sent  by  it  at  the  official 
request  of  a  most  reputable  denomina- 
tion, for  the  very  reason  that  it  repre- 
sents no  one  denomination,  but  many, 
tho  not  officially.  It  is  abundantly 
well  known,  its  standing  is  high,  its 
service  is  honored,  altho,  like  the  Bible 
or  Tract  Society,  it  is  a  voluntary  or- 
ganization. Had  the  Congregational- 
ists  sent  out  the  invitation  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  they  were  assuming 
the  lead;  they  therefore,  in  their  Na- 
tional Council  three  years  ago,  asked 
this  National  Federation,  with  its  Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist and  other  representatives,  to  take 
the  initiative.  To  no  other  national 
religious  body  has  it  occurred  to  de- 
cline because  the  invitation  was  not 
sufficiently  official.  The  excuse  hardly 
seems  to  be  either  ingenious  or  ingen- 
uous. It  is  not  too  late,  we  think,  for 
this  action  to  be  reversed  on  second 
thought,  and  this  we  hope  will  be  done. 
The  Episcopal  denomination  is  so  noble 
a  body  of  Christian  churches  that  its 
absence  would  make  a  great  gap  in  the 
proposed  Federation ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
so  important  a  body  that  it  can  afford 
to  exclude  itself  from  the  brotherhood 
of  the  faith.  The  mistake  is  so  great 
that  it  should  be  rectified. 

.,..,,  A        ^.  Judge   Parker's  amaz- 

Wild  Assertions       i       °.     .         . 

J-.     .   ,  mp^  cnam  of  assertions 

Denied  ,  <^  .  , 

defamatory  of  the 
American  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  met  with  speedy  denial  and 
correction  from  Governor  Wright,  who  is 
himself  a  Democrat.  The  statements 
were  .so  serious  that  it  was  proper  to 
have  an  immediate  contradiction,  as 
they  were  made  for  immediate  use  in 
this  brief  political  campaign.  The  de- 
nial comes  from  an  interested  party,  it 
is  true,  from  the  man  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  chief  administration  of  af- 
fairs there;  but  this  does  not  disqualify 
him  from  telling  the  truth,  in  which  he 
is  supported  by  all  availal)lc  evidence. 
To  describe  our  civil  administrators 
there  as  generally  "  inefficient,"  "  dishon- 
est, corrupt  and  desi)otic,"  and  that  un- 
der the  best  sort  of  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination, was  slanderous.     Governor 


Wright  says  that  the  total  defaults 
have  been  insignificant,  and  those 
mostly  of  men  first  appointed  before 
the  present  system.  Judge  Parker  says 
agriculture  is  ruined,  farm  animals 
have  died  and  great  districts  are  over- 
run by  ladrones.  Of  these  charges  the 
only  one  true  is  that  rinderpest  killed 
three-fourths  of  the  buffalos  in  a  large 
region,  but  Am.erican  occupation  has 
no  more  to  do  with  that  than  with  an 
earthquake.  Yet  American  occupation 
is  to  be  credited  with  checking  the  dis- 
ease by  inoculation  and  importing  ani- 
mals from  elsewhere.  Taxation  is 
much  less  than  under  Spanish  rule,  and 
ladrones  have  been  completely  sup- 
pressed, except  in  some  almost  inac- 
cessible localities,  so  that  life  and  prop- 
erty are  as  safe  as  in  this  country — not 
one  band  left  in  Luzon  or  the  Visayan 
Islands.  The  extraordinary  charge 
that  newspapers  are  browbeaten  into 
silence,  the  theaters  censored  and  a 
system  of  espionage  practised  general- 
ly, is  utterly  baseless.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  is  true.  Judge  Parker  was  gross- 
ly deceived  by  men  who  were  guilty  of 
wilful  falsehood,  and  he  ought  to  have 
known  better.  Archbishop  Harty, 
Catholic,  and  Bishop  Brent.  Episco- 
palian, have  told  a  very  different  story. 
Beyond  question  our  occupation  of  the 
Philippines  has  been  the  greatest  bless- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  islands,  while 
it  offers  an  experiment  in  popular  self- 
government  such  as  no  Eastern  people 
but  the  Japanese  have  ever  before  tried. 

When  a  man  marries  he 
becomes  responsible  for 
the  support  of  a  woman 
during  her  life.  When  he  brings  a  child 
into  the  world  he  becomes  reponsible  for 
his  support  for  twenty-one  years.  Even  tho 
the  opportunities  for  women  to  earn  their 
own  living  have  increased  and  a  young 
man  under  the  age  of  legal  maturity  is 
usually  able  to  support  himself  and  ac- 
quire an  education,  no  head  of  a  family 
will  feel  entirely  free  from  anxiety  until 
he  has  provided  for  those  dependent  on 
him  at  least  to  the  extent  of  insuring 
them  a  decent  living  in  case  of  his  death. 
The  question  of  how  much  money  he 
must  lay  aside  from  his  income  to  pro- 
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vide  for  this- is  one  which  every  man  is 
interested  in,  yet  we  have  never  hitherto 
seen  it  so  clearly  and  simply  answered  as 
on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  plans 
there  discussed  seem  to  us  a  very  prac- 
tical proposition,  and  we  fail  to  see  why 
Mr.  Weeks  is  so  skeptical  of  their  adop- 
tion by  our  readers.  There  is  a  constant- 
ly increasing  proportion  of  men  living  on 
a  salary,  and  while  they  can  with  some 
confidence  anticipate  that  their  income 
will  not  become  less  as  the  years  go  on, 
they  can  be  almost  equally  certain  that  it 
will  not  be  very  much  greater.  Such  a 
discussion  as  Mr.  Weeks  gives  ought  to 
be  a  guide  to  such  a  young  man  in  the 
presence  of  the  insurance  agent,  with  his 
agate-bearing  tongue  and  his  blinding 
columns  of  irrefutable  figures. 

„      ...  One    naturallv    s^oes 

Popularizing  a  ,  ,  ,  a  '        • 

--.    f  o     •  *      to     the     American 

Missionary    Society      ,-.  ,  ,  11. 

Board,  the  oldest, 
and  still  the  leading,  foreign  missionary 
society  in  the  country,  for  evidence  of 
drift  of  sentiment  and  method  as  to  mis- 
sion work.  The  American  Board  has 
just  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Grinnell, 
la.,,  and  from  there  a  train  took  the  mem- 
bers a  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Congregational  National 
Council  in  Des  Moines.  We  will  not 
stop  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sionaries who  spoke  were  evidently  men 
of  superior  mental  power ;  nor  yet  the 
further  fact  that  it  is  evidently  the  proper 
policy  of  the  board  to  leave  the  missions 
to  control  of  their  work  with  very  little 
interference  at  the  rooms  in  Boston,  tell- 
ing them  how  much  money  they  may  use, 
and  bidding  them  get  the  best  results 
they  can  out  of  it ;  nor  yet  do  we  dwell 
on  the  successes  reported ;  but  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  desire  to  popularize 
the  management  of  the  board  at  home. 
Hitherto  thtre  have  been  350  corporate 
members,  who  only  have  the  right  to 
vote  at  the  meetings  and  to  select  their 
successors,  altho  with  nominations  in 
part.  It  was  voted  at  Des  Moines  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  500.  Of  these  a 
portion  will  be  nominated  bv  local  con- 
ft-renres,  each  conference  of  twelve  or 
more  churches,  half  of  whom  have  for 
two  years  contributed  to  missious,  beiutj 
allowed  to  nominate  one  nieiubrr.  The 
State  conferences  will  nominate  one  cor- 


porate member  for  each  10,000  of  their 
membership.  All  foreign  missionaries  of 
seven  years'  service  will  be  corporate 
members,  and  there  will  be  150  chosen 
at  large.  But  an  important  change  is 
that  these  corporate  members  will  hold 
office  for  but  five  years,  altho  eligible  to 
re-election,  and  those  already  elected  un- 
der a  life  term  will  be  asked  if  they  will 
consent  to  come  under  the  five  years' 
rule.  These  changes,  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  which  Dean  Sanders,  of 
Yale  Seminary,  was  chairman,  were 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  and  make 
the  government  of  the  board  consider- 
ably more  popular.  Especially  do  we  like 
the  rule  which  gives  voting  rights  to 
missionaries  of  experience  returned  to 
this  country  while  still  in  service.  They 
are  not  servants  of  the  board  and  of  its 
officers,  but  the  officers  and  the  board  are 
their  servants,  and  they  should  have  the 
right  at  home  as  well  as  in  the  field  to 
decide  what  shall  be  done. 


,,  .,  Since  the  House  of  Depu- 

Uniforni  pit-* 

T^.  ,  ties     01     the      Protestant 

Divorce  Laws      ^    .  1    /-1  u       *.    *.u 

hpiscopal  Church  at  the 
Boston  meeting  proved  to  be  almost 
equally  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  the  remarriage  of  the  inno- 
cent party  where  a  divorce  has  been 
granted  on  the  ground  of  adultery  it  is 
(jbviously  futile  to  talk  of  securing  an 
agreement  between  the  people  of  all 
churches  and  no  church  and  of  different 
localities  as  to  the  conditions  of  divorce 
which  could  be  embodied  in  a  national 
statute.  Public  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  in  a  very  unsettled,  not  to  say  trans- 
itional, state.  The  question  of  which  is 
"  the  innocent  person  **  in  a  divorce  suit 
is  not  so  easily  determinetl  as  is  gen 
erally  assumed.  It  is  not  always  the  de 
fendant.  Both  parties  are  often  more  or 
less  to  blame  for  the    ' 

union,   and    it   has   sou;,:.... I 

that  a  man  has  been  willing^  to  ^  r 

his  reputation  to  secure  a  divorce  Irom  a 
iruiltv  wife. 

A  r.      ».         No  excuse  can  be  t[oot\  for 

A   Drunken        ,  .       •     »         »       * 

„.  the  attack  by  the  oulj;t»nn5 

KuHHiun      H4)uadron     oii     a 

peaceful  t'i>hin^  fleet,  and  no  expUnation 

IS  ade<|uatr  except  that  the  oftWcrs  nx 
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drunk.      It   is   not  enough   to   say   that     multitude    of    its    Christian    people    de- 

they  were  excited  with  fear  of  an  im-     clared  that  it  was  French  infidelity  which 

possible  flotilla  of  Japanese  gunboats  for    had   made   the   change,   and   they   were 

which    they    mistook    the    trawlers,    for    partly  right ;  but  they  did  not  understand 

they     turned     their     searchlights     upon     how  much  stronger  and  how  much  more 

them,    and    any    decently    sober    sailor     dear  a  Church  is  when  it  depends  on  the 

would      have      known      that      trawlers     free  will  offerings  of  its  adherents.  There 

in     their     usual     fishing     grounds     are     is  not  a  man  in  Connecticut  who  would 

not  gunboats.      There   have  been   testi-     now  go  back  to  the  old  way,  and  fifty 

monies  more  than  enough  of    the    mis-     years  from  now,  when  the  present  priests 

behavior  of  officers  in  the  Russian  army    are  passed  away,  there  will  be  no  one  left 

and  navy,  and  it  is  not  past  belief  that  on     in  France  to  mourn  the  Concordat ;  and 

their  departure  for  their  long  cruise  they     least  of  all  the  Pope,  despite  condemna- 

joined  in  a  debauch  which  destroyed  so-     tions  of  the  doctrine  of    separation    of 

briety  of  judgment.    It  is  a  most  serious     Church  and  State.     M.  Combes  begins 

act  for  a  squadron  of  armed  vessels  to     his   new   campaign   against   the   Roman 

attack  and  sink  boats  of  a  nation  with     Catholic  Church  with  the  defiance: 

which  they  are  at  peace.     It  is  an  act  of        "  Let  those  who  will  perform  penance  before 

war  and  might  easily  lead  to  war.     We     Popes ;  I  have  neither  the  age  nor  the  taste  for 

do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Great     such  practices." 

Britain  will  make  this  an  act  of  war,  but    This   reminds   us   that   Bismarck   under 
we  may  expect  that  she  will  demand  im-     similar  circumstances  announced  that  he 
mediate    apology    and     reparation.       It    would  never  go  to  Canossa.    He  did  not. 
would    seem    necessary    that    this    fleet     He  left  that  task  to  his  successor, 
should    be    stopped  on  its  way  and  re-  «^ 

quired  to  return  and  make  explanations.  Dr.  Jayne,  Bishop  of  Chester,  is 
Certainly  the  officers  who  are  responsible  credited  with  the  wish  that  people  would 
for  this  act  of  war  should  be  cashiered,  not  spend  money  on  the  adornment  of 
Nothing  less  would  be  adequate,  and  we  churches  while  there  are  so  many  much 
believe  that  Russia  will  wish  to  do  noth-  more  important  matters  that  need  to  be 
ing  less.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  attended  to.  As  for  himself,  he  added, 
Russia  desires  to  embroil  herself  with  ''  If  any  one  should  put  in  a  stained  glass 
Great  Britain  just  for  the  purpose  of  window  in  my  memory,  I  am  sure  my 
making  an  excuse  to  withdraw  from  ghost  would  walk."  That  was  probably 
war  with  a  superior  force.  This  act  is  meant  to  be  an  extravagant  statement  of 
not  statesmanship,  it  is  maudlin  folly.  one  side  of  the  truth.    Our  Lord  did  not 

•^  condemn  the  expensive  use  of  an  alabas- 

Premier  Combes       Every    white    wall    in     ter  box  of  ointment,  very  precious.     Yet 
Supported  Paris  is  scribbled  over    the  place  of  show  and  beauty  should  be 

with  "  A  has  Combes,"  always  subordinated  to  actual  service, 
but  he  does  not  down.  He  is  supported  Perhaps  the  luxury  of  worship  was  ear- 
by  the  Deputies  with  a  stronger  vote  than  ried  too  far  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  in 
ever  in  his  determination  to  abolish  the  1563,  when  an  inventory  of  that  date 
Concordat  and  give  France  what  she  credits  the  cathedral  with  possessing  16 
most  needs,  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State,  chasubles,  67  copes,  and  other  vestments 
A  vote  of  325  to  237  shows  what  the  will  and  ornaments  on  a  lavish  scale, 
of   France   is.     And   it   means   not   any  "^ 

amendment  of  the  Concordat,  but  its  en-  Women,  they  say,  will  lose  salaries  of 
tire  abolition,  with  a  certain  proper  pro-  $30,000  in  this  city  alone  by  the  new 
vision  for  the  needy  clerics  who  have  de-  Catholic  rule  which  puts  them  out  of  the 
pended  on  support  from  the  State  and  choirs.  But  what  possible  reason  is  there 
must  not  be  left  to  starve.  Of  course,  the  for  the  rule?  Are  women  singers  a 
adherents  of  the  old  order  are  very  sore;  danger  to  morals  or  to  decorum?  The 
they  believe  the  nation  is  becoming  in-  rule  is  very  nearly  an  insult  to  the  most 
fidel.  We  had  just  such  experiences  here  faithfully  religious  half  of  the  world, 
early  in  the  last  century,  when  such  a  and  all  by  decree  of  masculine  clerics. 
State  as  Connecticut  put  an  end  to  the  Why  should  wo  not  some  time  have 
support  of   its   established   Church.       A     women  cardinals? 
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The  Mexican  Loan 

Mexico's  new  loan  of  $40,000,000  (at 
4  per  cent.,  to  run  fifty  years)  was 
awarded  last  week  to  Speyer  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  this  house  being  the  head 
of  a  powerful  syndicate  with  wdiich  a 
syndicate  represented  by  the  Banque 
de  Paris  et  Pays  Bas  and  the  Bleich- 
roeders,  of  Berlin,  had  been  in  sharp 
competition.  The  undertaking  at  once 
won  popular  support,  as  the  advance 
sales  of  the  bonds  are  said  already  to 
exceed  $25,000,000.  Included  in  the 
successful  syndicate  are  the  Mutual 
and  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  com- 
panies, the  Union,  Central  and  Guar- 
anty Trust  companies ;  the  National 
City  Bank,  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  Laz- 
ard  Freres  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions in  New  York,  as  well  as  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Girard 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Old  Colony  Trust  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  and 
the  houses  affiliated  with  Speyer  &  Co. 
in  London,  Frankfort  and  Amsterdam. 
This  loan  is  mainly  for  refunding  pur- 
poses, but  about  one-third  of  it  will  be 
available  for  harbor  works  and  other 
public  improvements.  The  bonds  will 
be  issued  in  denominations  of  $1,000, 
United  States  money.  This  financial 
undertaking  is  regarded  with  much  in- 
terest and  approval  by  bankers  and 
others  who  hold  that  the  loans  of  the 
countries  south  of  us  should  be  nego- 
tiated in  New  York  and  not  in  Europe, 
because  such  a  practice  must  tend  to 
establish  more  intimate  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  borrowing 
republics  and  to  avert  complications 
that  suggest  a  resort  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine, 

Mr.    Vandcrlip  A^ain 

Mr.  Vanukki-Ip's  address  at  the  Illi- 
nois Bankers'  Convention  attracts  at- 
tention partly  for  the  reason  that,  like 
liis  Wilmington  address  in  190a,  it  is 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  the  atti- 
tude and  vu'ws  of  tiie  most  powerful 
and  opulent  of  American  tniancial 
groups.  The  Wihnington  adilress  was 
A  note  of  warning;  this  on*-  •  'Ifcidctl 
ly  optimistic. 


There  are  signs  now  of  a  revival  of 
business,  it  is  true ;  the  iron  market  is 
excited,  with  rising  prices ;  the  crops 
are  safe  and,  on  the  whole,  large ;  rail- 
road traffic  is  growing  again.  As  for 
the  Stock  Exchange  market,  which  has 
become  remarkably  active,  it  may  be 
said  that  current  conditions  warranted 
an  advance,  which  has  been  assisted 
and  emphasized  by  expert  and  power- 
ful manipulation.  With  respect  to  its 
currency  and  its  natural  resources  and 
products,  the  country  is  on  a  sound 
basis;  with  respect  to  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  Some  of  the  er- 
rors to  which  Mr.  Vanderlip  pointed 
in  1902.  and  of  which  he  speaks  now. 
exert  an  unfortunate  influence  now 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Among 
these  are  overcapitalization,  various 
forms  of  inflation,  unnatural  prices  and 
the  discounting  of  future  profits  for 
present  gain  by  speculators  in  control 
of  industries.  Industrially,  the  basis  is 
not  yet  an  ideal  one  to  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  steady  and  enduring  im- 
provement. It  dof<i  not  follow  that  im- 
provement and  expansion  are  not  to  take 
place.  Absolutely  perfect  fundamental 
conditions  cannot  be  had  at  any  time. 
Mr.  Vanderlip's  advice  to  bankers  is 
good,  but  the  average  American  bank- 
er who  sticks  to  the  banking  business 
is  in  no  need  of  it. 


Thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  ap- 
ples will  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
in  Vermont  this  fall.  Barrels  cost 
from  35  to  50  cents,  and  the  fanners 
cannot  sell  the  best  hand-picked  fruit 
for  more  than  $1  a  barrel. 

Senator  Clark's  half  interest  in 
the  new  road  from  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pedro  Cal.,  to  Salt  Lake  City  has 
been  bought  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
(Union  Fucitic  system).  The  road  will 
be  finished  within  sixty  days. 

Dividendji  and  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

Amer  Kxrhan>;c  Nj^l'l  UaiU.  j  i-*i  crol., 
|tav4l)l«*  NtJVfiidKT  lit. 
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Corporations  and 
Campaign  Funds 


In  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign,  Judge 
Parker's  speeches  have 
become  more  aggressive.  At  Esopus,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  his  subject  was  the  relation 
of  protected  interests  and  Trust  corpora- 
tions to  the  campaign  fund.  Since  the 
days  of  his  active  participation  in  politics, 
he  said,  there  had  taken  place  a  startling 
change  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
campaigns,  "  a  change  that  introduced 
debasing  and  corrupt  methods  v^hich 
threaten  the  integrity  of  our  Govern- 
ment, leaving  it  a  Government  whose 
officers  are  practically  chosen  by  a  hand- 
ful of  corporate  managers  who  levy  upon 
the  assets  of  the  stockholders  they  rep- 
resent such  sums  of  money  as  they  deem 
requisite  to  place  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  such  hands  as  they  con- 
sider best  for  their  private  interests." 
Any  person,  rich  or  poor,  had  a  right  to 
contribute  for  meeting  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  a  campaign.  Formerly,  such 
contributions  were  devoted  "  to  the  legiti- 
mate advancement  of  the  cause,"  and 
were  not  made  "  for  the  deliberate  cor- 
ruption of  masses  of  electors."  All  this 
had  been  changed : 

"  Some  of  the  enterprises  which  have  unduly 
thrived  through  favoritism,  and  which  have 
been  permitted  by  statute  to  indirectly  levy 
tribute  upon  the  people,  have  in  the  course  of 
time  become  so  rich  and  strong  that  they  can 
and  do  contribute  vast  sums  when  it  is  made 
clear  that  it  will  advantage  them,  and  they 
contribute  upon  the  promise,  direct  or  implied, 
that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  to  tax 
the  people  for  their,  own  benefit.  Upon  such 
promises  contributions  have  been  not  infre- 
quently made  in  such  large  measure  as  to  in- 
duce and  procure  colonization,  repeating  and 
bribery  in  doubtful  States." 

Thus  liad  been  built  up  a  class  of  voters 


known  as  "  floaters,"  so  numerous  that 
party  canvassers  gave  them  a  separate 
column  in  their  books.  The  time  had 
come  to  begin  the  fight  "  against  those 
who  would  control  the  results  of  election 
contests  for  their  private  corporate  in- 
terests " : 

"  The  excessively  protected  interests,  which 
formerly  poured  out  their  treasure  in  order  to 
continue  existing  and  procure  the  passage  of 
new  laws  permitting  its  further  accumulation, 
have  been  joined  by  the  combinations  popular- 
ly called  Trusts.  Their  plan  is  to  perpetuate 
the  present  Administration.  Such  of  the  com- 
binations or  Trusts  as  do  not  profit  by  the  aid 
of  the  tariff  secure  their  profits  by  the  exer- 
cise of  monopolies.  Hence  their  officers  are 
opposed  to  the  enforcement  of  law  as  against 
them.  When  such  forces  unite  to  furnish  the 
money  which  they  are  promised  will  control 
the  election,  their  purpose  is  as  clear  as  noon- 
day; it  is  to  buy  protection,  to  purchase  four 
years  more  of  profit  by  tariff  taxation,  or  four 
years  more  of  extortion  from  the  public  by 
means  of  monopoly." 

Political  contributions  by  corporations 
and  Trusts,  he  asserted,  meant  corrup- 
tion. A  subscribing  corporation  ex- 
pected that  the  party  receiving  its  con- 
tribution would  either  "  do  something 
for  the  corporation  or  refrain  from  doing 
something  to  its  injury."  No  other  mo- 
tive could  be  imagined  or  could  exist. 
Would  the  public  interests  be  safe,  he 
asked,  "  in  the  hands  of  a  party,  the 
greater  part  of  whose  campaign  funds 
had  been  contributed  by  corporations  and 
Trusts?"  Interests  favored  "either  di- 
rectly by  statute  or  indirectly  by  non- 
prosecution  of  violations  of  law,  control 
and  possess  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  " : 

"  These  interests  have  decided  to  attempt  to 
continue  the  present  Administration  in  power. 
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Their  representatives  scolded  about  the  Presi- 
dent for  some  months,  and  thus  contributed 
their  part  toward  the  effort  which  was  assid- 
uously made  to  satisfy  the  country  that  the 
Trusts  were  opposed  to  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. Whether  there  were  real  difficulties 
between  these  great  powers  and  the  Adminis- 
tration— difficulties  which  have  since  been  set- 
tled to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned 
— or  whether  there  were  no  difficulties  to  be 
compromised  and  adjusted,  their  action  being 
but  a  play  to  deceive  the  voters,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Trusts  are  not  now  opposed  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  Administration.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  they 
have  determined  to  furnish  such  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Republican  National  Committee 
as  it  is  hoped  will  secure  the  *  floaters '  in  the 
doubtful  States  for  the  Republican  ticket." 

The  question  ought  to  be  settled  now, 
he  said,  in  conclusion,  whether  the 
**  floaters  "  and  the  illegal  combinations 
could  control  an  election  in  this  country. 


_     ,.      ,     ,,     T,  This  was   reeard- 

Replies  by  Mr.  Knox  ,    ,  -        r   •       j 

J  v.  ^  ed  by  the  friends 

and  Others  r     ^i         t-»        -j      ^ 

of    the    President 

as  an  attack  upon  him.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  ex-Attorney-General  Knox 
replied  in  a  statement.  Having  as- 
serted that  Judge  Parker  had  aban- 
doned *'  his  futile  common-law  pana- 
cea, which  meant  immunity  to  the 
Trusts,"  he  thus  commented  upon  the 
Judge's  reference  to  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  campaign  methods  since  the 
time  of  **  his  active  participation  in  poli- 
tics:" 

"  When  Judge  Parker  last  actively  partici- 
pated in  politics  off  the  bench  he  was  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Commit- 
tee which  elected  David  B.  Hill  as  Governor. 
He  was  a  cog  in  the  Hill  machine.  There 
never  have  been  in  our  political  history  meth- 
ods more  debasing  and  corrupt  than  those  of 
the  Hill  machine  in  New  York,  and  they  cul- 
minated in  the  steal  of  the  State  by  the  May- 
nard  frauds,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Hill 
machine  in  consequ»*ncc.  This  was  the  ma- 
chine which  Mr.  Parker  ran  until,  as  a  reward 
for  running  it,  he  was  made  a  judge  by  Hill, 
and  these  are  the  methods  he  ileplorcs." 

In  saying  that  Tru.st.s  should  be  regulated 
by  the  State,  he  continued,  and  in  assert- 
ing that  the  cornruDn  law  was  sufliciiMit, 
Mr.  Hill  and  Jinlge  Tarkfr  were  bidding 
for  the  support  of  the  f^Ttdi  cor|)oration8. 
Now  this  attack  U|)on  them,  **  a  last  de- 


spairing effort,"  was  utterly  unworthy 
of  the  candidate  of  a  great  party  for 
President.  The  Judge's  own  intimate 
associates  and  supporters,  those  who 
conducted  his  campaign  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  were  now  conducting  his  cam- 
paign for  election,  were  corporation  men. 
Messrs.  Meyer,  McCarren,  Belmont, 
Sheehan,  Ryan,  Hill  and  Taggart,  **  one 
and  all,"  said  Mr.  Knox,  *'  owe  their 
whole  power  in  politics  to  the  intimate 
connection  they  have  established  between 
the  management  of  corporations  and  the 
management  of  public  business.  Mr. 
Parker  was  created  by  them,  would  never 
have  been  thought  of  except  for  them, 
and  has  not  now  one  chance  of  success, 
save  what  they  give  him." — There 
was  published  also  an  interview 
with  an  unnamed  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  said  that  Mr.  Cortel- 
you  had  never  yet  solicited  a  contribution 
from  any  corporation. — On  the  28th 
Judge  Parker  replied  to  Senator  Knox, 
who,  he  said,  had  been  bidden  to  the 
presence  of  the  President  for  a  consulta- 
tion to  devise  means  for  parrying  the 
force  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Knox  had  not 
denied  that  large  contributions  had  been 
made  by  great  corporations  and  Trusts, 
but  had  sought  to  raise  a  cloud  of  dust 
that  would  obscure  the  charge,  which 
was  "  that  vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
contributed  for  the  control  of  this  elec- 
tion in  aid  of  the  Administration  by  cor- 
porations and  Trusts."  Judge  Parker 
also  spoke  at  length  on  the  tariff,  refer- 
ring to  the  sales  of  American  steel  abroad 
at  low  prices,  and  asserting  that  pro- 
tected combinations,  needing  tariff  duties 
to  facilitate  the  payment  of  dividends 
on  watered  stock,  were  "  trying  to  give 
success      to     the      Republican  "*    '* 

Criticising  the  Government  for  >j ig 

several  hundred  dollars  for  Governor 
Wright's  cabled  answer  to  his  speech  on 
the  Philippines,  he  said  that  the  "  stu- 
dent of  conditions,"  whose  report  he 
had  quoted,  was  H.  Parker  Willis,  who 
was   vouched    for   by    Carl    S  '  and 

others.  It  appears  that  Mr.  \=  .  for- 
merly a  newsj)aj>er  corresp<^>ndent  at 
Washington,    has    recently  '     the 

Philippines.  It  was  in  the  v.  •  t>f 
this  speeclj  that  Judge  Parker  r»  ^  A 

that  the  "  great  activitv  of  the  leading 
othcers  o(  illegal  coinhinatioiis  iit   (4V\»r 
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of  the  election  "  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  Administration  will  bring." — General 
"  account  for  the  ability  of  both  the  Pop-  Miles  has  written  a  letter  in  the  interest 
ulist  and  Socialist  parties  to  prosecute  ot  Judge  Parker,  in  which  he  warns  the 
expensive  campaigns  "  apparently  in  aid  American  people  against  an  "  insidious 
of  the  Republican  party.  Two  or  three  change  from  democracy  to  despotism." — 
days  earlier  Thomas  E.  Watson  had  The  invitations  for  a  second  peace  con- 
said:  ference  at  The  Hague  have  been  for- 
"  Who  financed  Parker's  campaign  for  two  warded  from  Washington  to  the  Powers, 
years?  Who  finances  it  now?  Every  child  in  —Newspaper  canvasses  relatmg  to  the 
America  knows  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com-  election  show  widely  varying  results, 
pany,  the  Havemeyer  Sugar  Trust,  Belmont,  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  finding"  indications 
the  Banker  Trust  and  the  Railroad  Trust  are  of  a  Democratic  plurality  of  182,000  in 
paying  the  freight.  Why  should  they  have  j\ew  York  City,  expresses  an  opinion 
been  so  anxious  to  have  Parker  nominated  if  ^^^  ^  conviction  that  Parker  will  be 
they  did  not  know  that  he  was  their  man?  '     ^  ^j^^^^^     r^^^  ^^^  York  Tribune  reduces 

Vice-Chairman  Nicoll,  of  the  Democratic  this  182,000  to  62,000  and  gives  Roose- 

Committee,  offers  to  publish  all  contribu-  velt  314  electoral  votes  (239  are  a  ma- 

tions  to  the  Democratic  fund  if  the  Re-  jority).    The  Herald,  which  has  inclined 

publican  Committee  will  take  the  same  to  the  Democratic  side,  gives  Roosevelt 

course.  257   and    Parker    159,   and   regards   the 

«^  remaining  60  votes  (those  of  New  York 

.         Owing-    mainly    to    the  included)  as  uncertain. 
Other  Campaign                 ^P             <•      t^i 

^     .                assertion     of      ihomas  ^                                  ^ 
opics             ^j     Lawson    that    the 

Standard   Oil  millionaires  procured  the  Passages     in     Secretary 

nomination  of  Parker  and  are  contribut-  ^        .                Hay's    speech     (on    the 

Ouestlons  j  r  \ 

ing  large  sums  to  be  used  for  him  in  the  ^                        26th    ult.)    have    drawn 

doubtful  States,  the  directors  of  the  from  Senator  Morgan  a  long  letter  in 
Standard  Oil  Company,  through  their  defense  of  the  Democratic  Senators  who 
counsel,  Mr.  Dodd,  publish  a  denial,  say-  opposed  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  Mr. 
ing  that  neither  John  D.  Rockefeller  nor  Hay  asserted  that  the  President  had  in 
any  other  officer  of  the  company  has  no  way  violated  the  Constitution  or  in- 
taken  part  in  securing  the  nomination  ternational  law.  Those  who  now  accused 
of  any  candidate.  It  is  also  denied  that  the  President  of  one  of  the  gravest  of 
there  is  any  Standard  Oil  party  banded  crimes,  a  crime  deserving  instant  im- 
together  for  speculation  in  stocks,  or  peachment,  did  not  believe,  he  continued, 
that  the  company  is  interested  in  steel,  one  word  they  said.  Plain  proof  of  this 
copper,  or  banking  corporations. — Mr.  was  found  in  their  wilHngness  to  go  right 
Hearst's  papers  attack  the  Democratic  on  and  "  reap  the  fruit  of  our  infamy 
managers  for  permitting  Mr.  Cleveland  by  building  the  canal."  They  were  say- 
and  Mr.  Olney  to  take  the  stump,  saying  ing  nothing  about  restitution.  "  They 
the  latter  are  really  Republicans,  not  in  will  enter  the  house  of  sin  which  we  have 
sympathy  with  the  plain  people.  These  built,  they  will  eat  of  the  fat  and  drink 
papers  also  assert  that  the  party  is  in-  of  the  sweet,  rolling  up  sanctimonious 
consistent  "  in  professing-  Anti-Trust  eyes  and  thanking  heaven  they  are  not 
principles  and  at  the  same  time  including  as  those  wicked  Republicans."  Mr.  Mor- 
among  its  conspicuous  leaders  August  gan  calls  this  "  an  insulting  and  men- 
Belmont,  Cord  Meyer,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  dacious  statement,"  and  asserts  that  Mr. 
Patrick  McCarren  and  others  of  like  Hay  and  Runau-Varilla  virtually  ex- 
kind." — Judge  Parker  has  sent  to  Mr.  tinguishcd  the  friendly  Republic  of  Co- 
Bryan  a  telegram  thanking  him  for  his  lombia.  The  Secretary  sneaked  out  of 
"  splendid  service  in  Indiana  and  else-  compacts  with  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
where  during  the  present  campaign."  Rica,  he  says,  and  sneaked  into  Panama, 
Mr.  Bryan  says  in  reply :  "  I  am  paying  and  he  asks  him  to  *'  cleanse  his  robes 
an  instalment  of  the  debt  I  owe  the  from  contact  with  the  culprits  of  the 
i'\mcrican  people  by  criflcavorincf  to  se-  Panama  Canal  Company." — It  became 
cure   for  them  the  reforms  which  your  known  last  week  tliat  Clifford  H.Smythe, 
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formerly  Consul  at  Cartagena,  had  been  insufficient.  It  is  predicted  that  Federal 
sent  to  Panama  and  Bogota  by  the  Demo-  Judge  Emory  Speer  will  follow  Judge 
cratic  National  Committee.  Vice-Chair-  Jones's  example  in  laying  this  case  be- 
man  Nicoll  says  that  his  mission  was  to  fore  a  Federal  grand  jury. — At  Berkeley, 
obtain  evidence  in  confirmation  of  a  Va.,  near  Norfolk,  George  W.  Blount,  a 
report  that  $250,000  was  paid  out  of  the  negro,  the  owner  of  a  fish  market,  was 
United  States  secret  service  fund  to  lynched  on  the  24th.  He  had  been  ar- 
President  Marroquin,  of  Colombia,  to  rested  for  striking  a  policeman  while  the 
induce  him  to  connive  at  the  revolt  and  latter  was  trying  to  arrest  another  negro 
secession  of  Panama.  At  last  accounts  in  his  place  of  business.  In  the  night  he 
no  such  evidence  had  been  received  in  was  taken  from  the  jail  by  masked  men, 
New  York  or  discovered  in  Colombia. —  who  beat  him  to  death  in  the  street.  Ow- 
At  Washington  the  suit  of  Warren  S.  ing  to  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
Wilson,  of  Hinsdale,  111.,  for  an  injunc-  lynching  the  Governor  sent  a  company 
tion  to  restrain  the  Government  from  of  militia  to  Berkeley, 
paying  out  any  money  on  account  of  the  ^ 
Panama  Canal  is  pending  in  the  Su-  The  new  subway  or 
pretne  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  New  York's  ^^^^^^^  ^^.,^^^^  .^  >^^^^ 
Wilson  holds  that  the  Spooner  act  was  Subway  Opened  ^^^^  ^^^^  opened  on 
unconstitutional,  and  that  its  provisions,  ^j^^  y^  ^j^  ^.^^  appropriate  ceremonies, 
relating  to  an  agreement  with  Colombia,  ^^  ^  ^^^^.  -^  ^^  Aldermen's  Cham- 
did  not  warrant  any  payment  to  Panama.  ^^^  addressel  were  made  by  Mayor  Mc- 

^  Clellan,   Chief  Engineer   Parsons,   Con- 

The   grand   jury  tractor     McDonald,     August  '  Belmont 

Prosecution  of  Lynchers    ^^    ^^^     p^^^^^^  (president   of   the   operating   companv). 

in  the  South             ^^^^^  ^^  Hunts-  AlexanderE.Orr  (president  of  the  Rapid 

ville,  Ala.,  in  response  to  the  charge  of  Transit   Commission),   and   others.     At 

Judge  Thomas  G.  Jones — to  the  effect  about  2.30  p.m.  the  first  train  was  started 

that  the  recent  lynching  of  Maples,  a  ne-  by  the   Mayor  at  the   Brooklyn   Bridge 

gro,    if   due    to    race    prejudice,    was    a  terminus,  and  with  a  silver  controller  he 

proper  subject  for  their  consideration —  served  as   motorman   until    103d   Street 

have  indicted  several  persons  who  were  was  reached.     Until  7  p.m.    the    trains 

in  the  lynching  mob.    In  their  report  they  were  used  by  guests  of  the  citv  and  the 

express  the  opinion   that   the  mob  was  company ;  at  that  hour  the  road  from  the 

moved  by  race  prejudice.    They  also  say:  City  Hall  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  145th 

u  r>     •  u       i.         *  K     •  a-.^i-^A  ..r.^«  fu^c*  Street,   a   distance  of    nine    miles,   was 

Punishment   must   be   intlicted    upon   those  '                                                         •  i    •    • 

who  participate  in  such  mobs.    Our  people  must  opened   to  the  public      Before  midnight 

stand   stedfast   and   firm    for   law   and   order.  1 1 0,000  persons  had  bought  tickets.    The 

for  without  these  there  will  be  no  security  or  receipts,  $5,500,  were  given  to  the  hos- 

protection    for    the    life,    character,    person    or  pitals.      On    the   28th,    the    first    full    day. 

property  of  our  children.    The  white  people  of  350,000  passengers  were  carried.     Great 

this  section  owe  a  duty  to  the  negro  race.    The  crowds  besieged  the  entrances  at  the  ter- 

law  must  be  vindicated,  ordrr  maintamed  and  piinals  on   Sunday,  and  the  capacity  of 

anarchy  punished."  ^j^^  road  was  overtaxed.     To  the  number 

It  is  said  that  the  men  indicted  are  those  of  residents  who  sought  the  novel  cx- 

who  were  acquitted  in  the  State  courts,  perience  of  a  ride  in  t\v    ''-  'v      -          vj 

Judge  Jones  is  a  Democrat,  was  a  Con-  subway  were  added  thi- 

federate  soldier,  and  was  recently  Gov  who  came  from  adjoining:  States  on  ex- 

ernor  of  Alabama.— At  Statesboro,  Ga.,  cursion  trains      The  Mayor's  first  train 

Judge    Daly    charged    the    grand    jury  ran  from  the  City  Hall  to  \  i^'*-  street  in 

of  the  county  that  it  was  their  duty  to  tvyenty-six  minutes.     We  |              d  a  de 

indict  the  lynchers  of  the  two  negroes,  scription  of  the  subway  two  wrrks  ag^ 

Cato  and  Ret-d.  who  were  recently  takrn  l  he  line  now  in  '            "             '  *  opened 

from  the  court  house  and  burned  at  the  to  ihr  nortbrrti                                    island. 

stake.     On  the  28th,  however,  the  jury  Within  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  adtletl 

finished  their  labors  and  returned  no  in-  .a  part  of  the  hramh  «'                            ;  I 

di(triirnts,  saying  that  the  ryidrmr  vyas     Street,  passinj;  uuiUr  a  . .  .        •' 
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Park,  then  going  northward  on  the  East 
Side  to  and  under  the  Harlem  River,  and 
terminating  in  Bronx  Park.  The  exten- 
sion southward  from  the  City  Hall  to  the 
Battery  will  be  ready  for  use  next  sum- 
mer. This  will  connect  with  a  tunnel 
route  to  Brooklyn.  The  city  owns  the 
system,  but  it  has  been  constructed  under 
private  contract  with  money  which  the 
city  loaned  to  the  contractor.  He  has  the 
right  to  operate  it  for  fifty  years,  with  a 
right  of  renewal  for  twenty-five  years. 
Within  fifty  years  he  must  repay  by  an- 
nual installments  the  city's  loan  of  $35,- 
000,000  with  interest.  At  the  end  of  the 
lease  the  city  comes  into  full  possession 
of  the  entire  property. 

The  Countries        ^^     ^     ^^^^^^ion     of     the 

South  of  Us  Cuban  Supreme  Court 
the  validity  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  recent  session  of  Congress, 
questioned  by  the  minority  because  of 
the  House  majority's  ruling  concerning 
quorums,  has  been  upheld.  The  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  Cuba's  merchandise 
imports  and  exports  during  the  last  five 
calendar  years  is  published  at  Washing- 
ton as  showing  how  the  balance  of  trade 
has  changed  in  favor  of  the  island : 

Surplus 

Imports.  Exports.  or  deficit. 

1809 .$66,783,100  .$45,067,400  —  $21,715,700 

1900 60,658,000  48,904,600  — 17,754,000 

1901 66,573,900  63,278,400  —  3,295,500 

1902 60,584,800  64,329,700  +3,744,900 

1903 63,464,500  77.242,800  +13,778,300 

No  considerable  increase  of  exports 
can  now  be  expected,  it  is  said,  without 
a  large  increase  of  the  number  of  plan- 
tation laborers  and  of  sugar  mills. — 
In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrators  awarding  $4,500,000  to  this 
country  on  account  of  the  claims  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  Improvement  Company, 
the  custom  houses  at  the  four  leading 
ports  of  Santo  Domingo  have  been  placed 
under  the  control  of  John  T.  Abbott,  the 
designated  financial  agent  of  the  United 
States,  who  will  use  60  per  cent,  of  the 
revenues  in  satisfying  the  claims,  pay- 
ment being  required  at  the  rate  of  $37,- 
500  per  month. — In  Venezuela  a  court 
has  sustained  the  action  of  a  lower  tribu- 
nal by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the 
fjropertics  of  the  New  York  and 
jjcrmudez  Asphalt  Company  be  seized 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 


An  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort  has 
been  taken.  It  is  reported  that  President 
Castro  has  filed  in  the  courts  of  Venez- 
uela a  claim  of  $4,750,000  against  Gen- 
eral Matos  for  damages  on  account  of 
the  revolution  in  which  Matos  was  the 
insurgent  leader.  Matos  is  living  in  Co- 
lombia, but  he  has  in  Venezuela  exten- 
sive estates,  which  may  be  confiscated. — 
Sefior  Ramon  Corral,  recently  elected 
Vice-President  of  Mexico,  and  regarded 
by  many  as  the  chosen  successor  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  was  entertained  last  week  in 
San  Francisco,  where  his  children  are 
being  educated.  At  one  of  the  banquets 
an  impassioned  address  was  made  by 
Gen.  Luis  Torres,  who  spoke  for  the 
Mexican  army  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  armies  of  the  two  republics 
would  always  he  ready  "  to  uphold  the 
principle  *  America  for  Americans.'  " 

The  Attack  on  ^}^  immediate  danger 
Hull  Fishermen  ?j  .^F  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  on 
account  of  the  bombardment  of  the 
British  trawlers  oflf  Dogger  Bank  by 
the  Baltic  Squadron  is  averted  by  the 
agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  await  an  investigation  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  by  a  commission  or- 
ganized after  the  manner  of  The  Hague 
tribunal.  General  satisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed in  England  over  this  peaceable 
arrangement,  altho  some  of  the  jingo 
papers  are  still  unsatisfied.  As  soon 
as  the  news  was  received,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  report  from  his  Admiral, 
the  Czar  telegraphed  to  King  Edward 
his  regrets  at  the  occurrence  and 
promised  compensation.  The  King 
sent  to  Hull  $1,000  for  the  victims  of 
''  the  unwarranted  action  committed 
against  the  North  Sea  fishing  fleet." 
Queen  Alexandra  sent  $500  to  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  the  dead  fisher- 
men. At  the  Victoria  Station,  London, 
Count  Benckendorff,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador, was  hooted  by  a  mob.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Russian  Squadron  at 
Vigo  Admiral  Rojestvensky  expressed 
his  surprise  and  regret  to  learn  that 
any  British  fishing  vessels  had  suffered. 
He  stated  that  about  i  a.m.  two  tor- 
pedo boats,  supposed  to  be  Japanese, 
appeared  between  the  two  divisions  of 
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the  squadron  and  seemed  to  discharge 
torpedoes.  The  Russians  opened  fire 
and  thought  they  sank  one  of  them. 
The  other  boat,  he  said,  was  doubtless 
the  one  which  lingered  in  the  vicinity 
for  six  hours,  and  which  the  fishermen 
mistook  for  one  of  the  Russian  squad- 
ron left  behind.  Prince  Keretelli,  an 
officer  of  the  battleship  "  Emperor 
Alexander  III,"  gave  the  following 
explanation : 

"  The  transport  'Anatol,'  which  was  steam- 
ing ahead  of  the  squadron,  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  eight  torpedo  boats,  and  requested 
assistance,  whereupon  the  battleship  division 
advanced  and  signalled  to  the  unknown  vessels 
to  leave  or  disclose  their  nationality.  The  ves- 
sels refused  to  obey  and  advanced  among  the 
Russian  battleships.  Suddenly  a  cannon  shot 
was  heard  from  an  unknown  vessel.  Then  the 
Admiral  formed  in  battle  line  and  replied  to  the 
fire,  afterward  continuing  his  voyage." 

An  interview  with  the  Admiral  Re- 
ports him  as  claiming  that  six  shots 
hit  the  Russian  vessels,  damaging  the 
cruiser  "Aurora  "  and  wounding  two 
men,  one  of  whom,  a  priest,  had  his 
hand  shot  off.  Another  report  states 
that  the  priest's  hand  was  torn  off  by 
being  caught  in  the  machinery.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  torpedo 
boats  which  were  taken  for  Japanese 
were  really  a  detachment  of  Russian 
torpedo  boats  attempting  to  join  the 
fleet.  One  of  the  Russian  torpedo 
boats  is  said  to  be  missing.  Evidently 
the  Russian  officers  expected  an  attack 
in  the  North  Sea  from  Japanese  tor- 
pedo boats  purchased  in  England,  and 
Admiral  K(jjestvensky  is  said  to  have 
slept  only  two  hours  between  Libau 
and  Dogger  Banks.  The  Russians 
state  that  they  had  positive  informa- 
tion of  the  equipment  of  Japanese  boats 
at  Swedish  and  British  ports,  and  sug- 
gest that  they  wt-re  disguised  as  fish- 
ing vessels.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment says  that  there  are  no  Japanese 
torpedo  boats  in  Atlantic  waters.  Ten 
Russian  battleships  and  cruisers,  with 
torpedo  boats  and  collitrs,  are  at  Tan 
gicr;  the  rest  of  the  scpiadron  will  re- 
main at  Vigo  during  tlie  |)reliminary 
invfstigation  of  the  affair.  Tlu*  .Span- 
ish Government  ha.s  consulted  with  the 
Powers,  and  no  objection  has  !>rcn 
made  to  the  Russian  ships  rrinuining 
Hi   this  port   under  the  circumstances. 


The  Russian  inquiry  has  begun  at  Vigo 
and  the  British  at  Hull.  It  is  not  yet 
announced  where  and  when  the  inter- 
national commission  will  meet,  nor 
have  details  of  its  composition  been 
decided  upon.  The  suggestion  of  re- 
ferring the  question  to  a  commission 
under  The  Hague  convention  is  said 
to  be  due  to  M.  Delcasse,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whose  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  peace  have  been  very 
energetic  and  efficient.  Apparently 
the  two  Powers  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
conflict,  for  the  British  battleships  were 
cleared  for  action  and  assembled  at 
strategic  points  along  the  route  of  the 
Baltic  fleet.  All  vessels  under  repair 
were  hurriedly  made  ready  for  sea.  coal 
was  taken  on  and  naval  officers  recalled 
to  their  posts.  It  seems  that  the  Hull 
fishermen  were  not  the  only  ones  at- 
tacked by  the  Baltic  Squadron  in  its 
course  through  the  North  Sea.  The 
Swedish  steamer  "Aldebaran  "  was 
chased  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  which 
threw  a  searchlight  upon  her  and  fired 
a  number  of  shots  without  hitting  her. 
The  Norwegian  steamship  '*  Skaatol  " 
was  fired  upon  by  a  Russian  ship  in  the 
English  Channel.  They  also  fired  at  a 
Danish  torpedo  boat  while  going 
through  the  Straits,  but  missed  her 
through  bad  marksmanship. 


The   Lippc-Dctmold 
Regency 


The  question  of  the 
succession  to  the 
regency  of  Lippe- 
Detmold  continues  to  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  space  in  the  foreign  papers. 
Chancellor  von  Biilow  has  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Diet  ex- 
plaining that  the  Emperor's  telegram 
could  not  have  meant  to  oppose  the  view 
of  the  Bundesrath  that  the  succession 
.  ^  n  is  not  r'  -  !  up  and  that  no 
Its  will  be  ,  1  in  the  way  of  the 

present  exercise  of  the  regency  by  Prince 
Leopold.     Two  points  are  raised  against 
the  House  of  Lippe-ltiesterfeld.     One  is 
tlut  Count  I.eoj)old's  mother,  the  Count 
ess  of   Wartenslelk-n,   was  the  <!  r 

of    Mathilde    Halbach  !'  " 

drlphia.  an  heiress  of  ih  » 

in  184!  married  Count  Lro|H>U!  of  \N  i 
ten^l^•l»en,  ami.  since  an  A  m  is  «k>i 

of  royal  MtHHl,  this  contani. ....:.  -  the  line 
On  his  father's  siile  the  present  J^  /j»7i» 
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regent  is  the  great  grandson  of  Modeste 
von  Unruh,  the  daughter  of  a  mere 
baron,  which  again  taints  the  heredity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  if 
such  stringent  scrutiny  is  to  be  appHed  in 
the  case  of  all  the  ruling  powers  of  Ger- 
man states  similar  flaws  could  be  detected 
in  several  instances.  Lippe-Detmold  has 
an  area  of  469  square  miles,  about  a  third 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  160,000  in- 
habitants.— The  Minister  of  State  in 
presenting  the  case  to  the  Diet  in  sup- 
port of  the  Government  bill  to  continue 
the  regency  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
insane  Prince  Alexander  revealed  a 
secret  agreement  made  in  1886  be- 
tween Prince  Adolf,  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe,  tlTe  brother-in-law  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  late  Prince  Waldemar 
of  Lippe,  which  provides  for  legisla- 
tion recognizing  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  princely  house  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  to  the  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  extinction  of  the  male  line.  By  this 
act,  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Minister,  the  House  of  Schaum- 
burg-Lippe  recognized  the  power  of 
the  Diet  to  pass  on  the  matter,  yet 
when  the  Diet  declared  in  favor  of  the 
Lippe-Biesterfeld  line,  that  House  de- 
nied its  competency.  The  semi-official 
telegraph  agency,  Wolff's  Bureau,  in 
reporting  the  Diet,  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  the  disclosure  of  this  secret  com- 
pact.— The  Emperor's  telegram  forbid- 
ding the  troops  tu  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Prince  Regent  until  the 
legal  situation  be  cleared  up  has  started 
a  discussion  of  the  constitutionality  of 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  "  supreme 
war-lord  "  of  the  Empire. 

»-    ^      -      ,      Premier  Combes  has  pre- 
M.   Combes  8  .11.  ,  r         ,1 

p  ,j  sented    his    plan    for    the 

separation  of  Church  and 
State  to  the  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  plans  hitherto  proposed,  but  con- 
tains some  new  provisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  change  as  easy  as 
possible.  An  indemnity  of  $80  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  clergy  for  four  years,  and 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  to  be 
given  pensions,  according  to  age  and 
rank.  The  Government  will  retain  its 
supervision  of  public  worship  and  to 
prevent  disorder  street  manifestations 


of  religious  and  anti-religious  charac- 
ter will  be  prevented.  There  will  be 
no  French  Embassy  at  the  Vatican. — 
The  Combes  Ministry  came  within 
four  votes  of  being  defeated  in  a  com- 
bined attack  in  the  chamber  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Andre,  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  Figaro  declares 
that  if  he  retains  his  portfolio  it  will 
arouse  a  feeling  of  indignation  in  the 
army  amounting  to  mutiny.  The  army 
is  in  strong  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, both  because  of  the  clerical  edu- 
cation and  monarchical  instincts  of  the 
officers,  and  because  the  peace  policy 
of  the  Government  is  regarded  by  them 
as  unpatriotic. 

-.  Following     immediately     upon 

Y  .  the  disastrous  and  revolution- 
ary general  strikes  in  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy  an  election  is  being  held 
which  will  result  in  bringing  new  issues 
to  the  front  and  in  causing  a  new  align- 
ment of  parties.  Parliament  assembled 
only  to  listen  to  the  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment prepared  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Signor  Giolitti,  after  which  it  was  dis- 
solved and  the  elections  set  for  November 
6th  and  13th.  Signor  Giolitti's  program 
endeavors  to  steer  a  safe  middle  course 
between  radicals  and  reactionaries,  and 
he  says  that  his  aim  is  to  secure  ''  the 
most  ample  liberty  for  all  within  the 
limits  of  the  law."  The  recent  riots  are 
discussed  rather  more  negligently  than 
was  to  be  expected,  and  the  only  rem- 
edies proposed  are  an  increase  of  the 
police  force  and  of  the  Carahinieri. 
Signor  Giolitti  has  always  opposed  any 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army,  and 
he  is  not  now  prepared  to  resort  to  that, 
altho  during  the  present  month's  out- 
break he  has  been  compelled  to  call  out 
the  1880  reserves  to  maintain  order. 
The  Premier  recites  the  beneficial  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  effected  by  his 
Ministry,  and  as  a  new  measure  proposes 
the  acquisition  of  the  railroads  by  the 
State.  His  opponents  consider  this  as  a 
very  rash  policy,  on  account  of  the  poor 
condition  of  the  national  finances  and  de- 
nounce it  as  a  mere  electioneering  dodge 
to  attract  the  votes  of  the  radicals  and  to 
stave  off  a  strike  of  the  railroad  em 
ployees.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Government,  which  in  Italy 
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is  very  much  greater  than  is  permitted 
in  this  country,  will  be  thrown  in  the 
coming  election  in  favor  of  any  conserva- 
tive candidates,  even  tho  they  may  be 
opposed  to  the  present  Ministry,  in  order 
to  check  the  rising  power  of  the  Social- 
ists. At  the  same  time  Signor  Giolitti 
announces  his  intention  to  oppose  all 
reactionary  movements  and  suggests  as 
one  of  the  remedies  against  the  lawless 
excesses  of  the  laboring  classes  "  an  edu- 
cation of  the  wealthier  classes  better 
suited  to  the  necessitites  of  modern 
times."  Many  of  the  Italian  prelates 
have  united  in  a  petition  to  the  Pope  to 
rescind  the  rule  forbidding  Catholics  to 
take  part  in  the  national  elections.  No 
formal  announcement  of  a  relaxation  of 
its  traditional  attitude  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Vatican,  but  it  is  expected  that 
in  spite  of  the  prohibition  the  Clerical 
vote  will  be  large. 

At  Port  ^^  ^^^  reports  from  Port  Ar- 
Arthur  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  trusted  that  city 
is  in  desperate  straits  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  hold  out  much 
longer.  General  Stoessel  is  said  to 
have  telegraphed  to  the  Czar:  "  I  now 
bid  you  all  good-by  forever.  Port  Ar- 
thur is  my  grave."  Provisions  are 
scarce,  the  water  supply  is  short  and 
the  hospitals  are  overcrowded.  Over 
half  the  original  garrison  is  dead, 
wounded  or  sick.  The  bombardment 
is  so  incessant  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  soldiers  are  eating  the  horses  killed 
by  the  bombardment.  The  new  town 
west  of  the  harbor  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  high  angle  fire  of  the  Japanese 
Their  shells  have  struck  and  sunk  sev- 
eral of  the  Russian  vessels  in  the  har- 
bor. On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the 
Japanese  made  a  furious  attack  on  the 
eastern  forts  of  the  Keekwan  group, 
north  of  Port  Arthur,  and  silenced  the 
batteries,  exploding  a  magazine.  A 
large  part  of  the  old  town  of  Port  Ar- 
thur is  burned  and  the  only  smokeless 
f)()wdcr  magazine  of  the  Russians  has 
ix'iri  destroyed. 

r\     .u     ou  i-w        All    is   (luiet    along    t  h  e 
On  the  Shakhe      ci     1  i  \ir»i     »i 

o,  Shakhr.       With    the    ex 

River  .  .  ,  . 

cef)ti(>n     of     some    skir 

rnishing  !)rtween  the  outposts,  a  few  at- 

tackn    and    (Kiasioual    artillrrv    <lueN   at 


long  range,  there  has  been  no  manifest 
activity  during  the  week  on  either  side. 
General  Kuroki  reports  that  the  Russians 
have  been  driven  from  their  last  holding 
south  of  the  Shakhe  River,  a  high  hill 
(Wai-Tao-Shan)  about  ten  miles  east  of 
the  railroad,  where  a  regiment  of  Rus- 
sian soldiers  with  five  guns  were  en- 
trenched. The  Russian  and  Japanese 
outposts  are  now  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  apart,  both  being  well  protected  by 
natural  and  artificial  defenses.  The  Rus- 
sian soldiers  are  suffering  severely  from 
the  cold  as  they  have  not  yet  received 
their  winter  overcoats  and  the  country 
is  denuded  of  fuel.  The  Japanese  sol- 
diers, on  the  contrary,  are  warmly 
clothed,  and  the  Yentai  mines  are  being 
worked  at  full  capacity  to  supply  coal 
for  camps  and  railroad.  General  Kuro- 
patkin  has  been  placed  in  full  command 
of  all  the  Russian  land  forces,  the  order 
coming  ostensibly  from  the  Viceroy 
Alexieff.  Field  Marshal  Oyama  reports 
that  the  Japanese  lost  15.879  men  in  the 
battle  of  Shakhe  River.  The  official  re- 
port of  the  General  Staff  at  St.  Peters- 
burg gives  the  Russian  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  between  October 
9th  and  October  i8th  as  45,000  men  and 
800  officers. 

T^.        ,         .  Continual    fighting    is    go- 

Disorders  in       .  .  1  •! 

^  mg  on  between  the  tribes 

Morocco  .    ^,  r  .      1        /-- 

m  Morocco,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment seems  powerless  to  maintain 
order,  or  even  to  prevent  foreign  resi- 
dents from  suffering.  The  British 
steamer  "  Hercules  "  was  fired  upon 
in  the  Larache  (El  Araich)  River  and 
forced  to  leave  without  her  cargo.  [See 
map  and  article  on  Morocco,  by  the 
corres!  t   of   the    London    Times, 

The  I  ,.  ,  . .  ndf.nt.  Vol.  LVI.  page 
1320.]  .An  American  and  two  Ger- 
man sailors  were  also  fired  at  in  the 
river,  and  one  or  n  f  them  killed. 

The    British    Vice  <  I    at    Larache 

has  sent  to  Tangier  for  protection,  and 
a  French  and  a  British  cruiser  have 
beetj  sent  there  I  he  Sultan  issued 
an  order  that  shipping  of  ^xa'xw  from 
port  to  port  would  be  stopped,  but  as 
thi  '  '        '     '  ^ 

Un\  .^;.  - ,   .. ..     -  .  :  .  iH 

vMnild  mean  famine  for  alt  Northern 
M*  onler  hat  been  tus|)endc<l 

till  If     IIH  MI  t  U  ■> 


Nemesis 

BY    ALFRED    AUSTIN 

Poet  Laureate  of  England 

Still  surging,  surging,  surging  onward,  wave  behind  wave  before, 
Human  billow-battalions  rolling  to  War's  insatiate  shore. 
Curving,  swerving,  breaking,  reforming,  ever  replenished  tide. 
Wending,  they  know  not  whither  or  why,  to  die  as  their  kin  have  died, 
From  wailing  matron  and  weeping  maid  in  famishing  homes  afar; 
Roofless,  sleepless,  heedless,  lifeless,  doing  the  will  of  the  Czar. 

But  sloughing  the  raiment  of  graceful  peace,  and  winged  with  the  scales  of  war, 

And  grafting  on  thoughts  and  things  that  were  the  things  and  the  thoughts  that  are. 

An  ancient  People,  impelled  by  wrath  at  smart  of  a  triple  wrong. 

Than  doggedly  dauntless  yet  dauntless  more,  than  colossal  strength  more  strong. 

Scale  peaks  and  passes,  and  clamber  up  cliflfs  that  only  the  thunders  know. 

Till  the  granite  Muscovite  ranks  are  shattered,  and  scattered  like  drifting  snow. 

And  the  strong  young  Scion  of  yet  young  Sire  keeps  watch,  but  with  war-flag  furled. 

And  British  sentinels  motionless  stand  at  the  fortress-gates  of  the  world. 

While  Nemesis  nears  fraud-pilfered  Port  with  narrowing  knots  of  steel, 

And  the  prowling  Sloth  skulks  snowward  more,  with  the  feet  of  Fate  at  its  heel ; 

And  high  in  Heaven  reigns  Right  Divine,  still  wields  the  scepter  and  rod. 

And  worshipers  throng  to  Buddhist  shrines,  praising  the  will  of  God. 

Chateau  D'Oex,  Switzerland. 

it* 


Imperialism 

BY  GEORGE    WASHBURN,    D.D.,   LL.D. 

Ex-President  of  Robert  College,  Constantinople 

IMPERIALISM,  as  used  in  the  present  Whatever  danger  there  may  be  of  such 

political  campaign,  is  a  word  which  imperialism  as  that  of  Louis  Napoleon 

has  no  specific  or  definite  meaning,  comes  only  from  the  growth  of  corrup- 

It  is  used  as  a  political  catch-word  be-  tion  and  lawlessness  in  the  country,  fos- 

cause  it  has  an  ugly  sound  in  a  Republic,  tered  as  it  is  by  the  political,  industrial 

It  is  a  bogey  and  nothing  more.     It  has  and  financial  bosses  and  by  race  hatreds, 

a  meaning  when  applied  to  England  or  which  will  naturally  lead  to  a  military 

Russia,    It  had  a  different  meaning  when  despotism  if  it  is  not  checked, 

applied  to  France  under  Napoleon  III,  The  word  imperial  has  another  mean- 

and  has  a  still  different  meaning  when  ing.    It  signifies  greatness.    In  this  sense 

applied  to  Germany  to-day,  but  no  one  most  Americans  are  imperialists.     They 

can    imagine    that   the   election    of    Mr.  believe   that   the   American   Republic  is 

Roosevelt  could  be  followed  by  the  tri-  "  the  greatest  thing  on  earth  "  and  resent 

umph   of  any   such   imperialism  as  that  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  as  little 

which  exists  in  any  of  the  European  em-  better  than  treason  if  it  comes  from  an 

pires.     What  this  country  has  to  fear  is  American.     I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the 

l*ossism    rather    than    imperialism,    and  question    how    far    this    boast    is    well 

there  appears  to  be  but  little  to  chodse  founded.    I  admit  that  the  United  States 

between  the  two  parties  on   this  score,  is  one  of  the  World-Powers.    It  is  so  by 
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its  position,  its  population,  its  intelligence 
and  its  wealth.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  with  us  whether  the  other  Powers 
shall  recognize  us  as  such  and  hold  us  to 
the  responsibilities  of  a  World-Power  or 
not.  They  do,  they  cannot  help  it.  What 
Americans  generally  fail  to  understand 
is  the  fact  that  to  be  a  World-Power  in- 
volves serious  dangers  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities from  which  we  cannot  es- 
cape. If  it  is  imperialism  to  recognize 
these  dangers  and  obligations,  then  the 
President  and  Mr.  Hay  are  imperialists. 
Up  to  the  time  of  our  Civil  War  we  were 
not  generally  regarded  as  a  World- 
Power,  but  since  that  time  the  wonderful 
increase  of  our  population,  wealth  and 
commercial  activity,  as  well  as  our  as- 
sumption of  the  right  to  intervene  in  be- 
half of  Mexico  against  France,  of  Vene- 
zuela against  England,  of  Cuba  against 
Spain  and  in  the  Far  East  has  gradually 
forced  upon  Europe  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  World-Power  on  this  side  the  sea,  Eu- 
ropean in  race  and  religion,  but  untram- 
meled  by  the  traditions  and  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  the  rival  States  of  Eu- 
rope— a  young  and  vigorous  rival,  not  of 
one,  but  of  all  these  states.  The  danger 
to  us  in  this  discovery  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe 
hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  exists  solely  for  their  benefit,  to 
increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  Europe. 
No  one  can  live  long  in  Europe,  familiar- 
ize himself  with  its  literature,  follow  its 
diplomacy  and  read  its  newspapers  with- 
out seeing  that  this  is  the  key  to  its  his- 
tory and  has  been  for  four  centuries. 
The  conflicts  between  the  great  Powers 
have  been  for  the  control  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Other  influences, 
religious  and  dynastic,  have  had  their  in- 
fluence but,  at  the  bottom,  since  1492, 
and  especially  since  the  power  of  the 
Turks  was  broken  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  great 
Powers  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the 
worlcl  and  inakc  it  tributary  to  Europe. 
This  lias  generally  been  justified  on  tht* 
ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of  F.ur()|)f  to 
carry  its  socalltMl  Christian  civilization 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  but  of  late  wc 
hear  l«*ss  of  this  prrtrnse,  and  it  is  now 
prodaifurd  openly  that  the  world  rxists 
to  sujjport  the  cf)ininrrce  of  Kuropr. 
rhi.H  principir   was   pr(K*hiiiiir>(l  oflfuialiv 


by  Count  Golouchofsky,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  four  years  ago, 
when  he  said  to  the  delegations  of  the 
Dual  Empire  that  it  might  be  the  chief 
task  of  Europe  in  the  twentieth  century 
to  put  down  the  competition  of  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea,  and  this  utterance 
was  generally  approved  by  the  Conti- 
nental press,  tho  not  in  England,  where 
it  was  suspected  that  "  beyond  the  sea  " 
might  include  Great  Britain.  The  fact 
that  she  also  is  feared  and  hated  by  the 
Continental  states,  that  she  is  bound  to 
America  by  special  ties  of  relationship 
and  is  more  in  sympathy  with  our  insti- 
tutions than  the  other  states  makes  her 
much  more  friendly  to  America  than  any 
of  the  Continental  Powers ;  but  so  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned  she 
shares  the  feeling  that  it  is  her  mission 
to  rule  as  much  as  possible  of  the  habit- 
able world  outside  of  Europe,  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  commerce.  Her  free-trade 
principles  also  modify  the  rivalry  which 
might  exist  between  us.  There  are  no 
such  limitations  to  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  Continental  Powers  toward  the 
United  States  as  a  new  World-Power, 
which  has  many  advantages  over  Europe 
and  is  every  day  growing  in  wealth  and 
influence.  We  cannot  meet  this  hostility 
by  trying  to  persuade  Europe  that  we  are 
not  so  big,  so  ambitious,  so 
after  all,  that,  in  fact,  we  are  l:...  - — j) 
before  the  wolves  of  Europe ;  nor  can  we, 
consistently  with  our  principles,  propose 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  them  in 
tlie  conquest  of  the  world.  We  are  not 
sheep  and  we  have  no  desire  to  run  with 
the  wolves.  We  cannot  conceal  this  fact 
any  more  than  an  ostrich  can  conceal  his 
body  by  hiding  his  head  in  the  sand. 

In  view  of  these  dangers  let  us  study 
the  things  that  make  for  peace.  Fortu- 
iiatfly  we  have  no  such  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  old  Europe.  We  love  it.  We 
wish  it  well.     It  is  our  fn'  we 

do  not  grudge  it  any  pr.    (....,    li  it 

can  gain  in  a  fair  way.  Hut  if  we  arc  to 
krtp  the  jieacc  it  is  necessary  that  our 
pfople  and  especially  our  statesmen 
>hoidd  make  haste  to  stuity  ami  umlrr^ 
stand  our  {H^sition  in  the  world  and  Oiir 
forrigfi    rr'  '  ' 

IvfplfSl'f  ♦    ■  '  T       ..i»        ii.     ,,        i..,i      ^■'^^y,,      win* 

liK'al  p«'  iH,   intrre>trd    only   in    the 

atTairt  ot'  their  own  States.     Wr  have 
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statesmen  of  different  parties  at  Wash-  and  learn  what  feelings  and  principles 
ington  who  have  studied  and  understand  govern  the  action  of  other  great  nations, 
our  responsibilities  as  a  World-Power,  and  this  is  not  a  short  or  an  easy  lesson, 
but  they  are  few,  and  there  is  no  depart-  It  demands  a  greater  and  more  genuine 
ment  of  our  Government  which  finds  it  patriotism  than  any  party  politics  or  local 
so  difficult  to  secure  appropriations  for  interests  can  call  out. 
its  development  or  support  for  its  meas-  I  am  not  a  party  man  and  have  not  had 
ures  than  the  department  which  controls  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  United 
our  foreign  relations.  Our  good  fortune  States  since  1858,  but  I  have  followed 
has  given  us,  under  different  administra-  the  history  of  American  diplomacy  dur- 
tions  and  parties,  distinguished  Presi-  ing  that  period  with  the  deepest  interest, 
dents  and  Secretaries  of  State,  and  we  and  I  am  sure  that  President  Roosevelt's 
have  now  in  Mr.  Hay  a  true  statesman,  management  of  foreign  affairs  since  he 
who  is  generally  recognized  in  Europe  as  came  into  office  compares  favorably  with 
well  as  in  America  as  the  ablest  Minister  that  of  any  President  we  have  ever  had ; 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  world;  but  and  that  at  this  critical  period  nothing 
without  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  our  coun- 
Senate  our  President  and  Secretary  of  try  than  to  exchange  President  Roosevelt 
State  are  powerless.  They  cannot  make  and  Mr.  Hay,  who  have  known  how  to 
a  treaty.  Our  first  duty,  then,  as  a  defend  our  rights  and  maintain  peace, 
World-Power  is  to  have  a  Senate  which  who  are  recognized  in  Europe  as  sup- 
understands  world  politics  and  their  porters  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  and  of 
bearing  upon  our  destiny.  Some  great  every  effort  to  secure  peace  in  the  world. 
Power  will  some  day  teach  us  this  lesson  for  men  who,  however  honest  and 
in  war  if  we  do  not  learn  it  for  ourselves  honorable,  are  unknown  outside  of 
in  peace.  If  we  would  avoid  this  calam-  America  and  without  experience  in  deal- 
ity  we  must  understand  ourselves,  realize  ing  with  international  questions. 
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WE  had  gone  ashore  at  the  port  ot  beloved   physician,   whose   medical   skill 

Fusan,  on  the  southern  edge  of  half  the   monks   in   the   monastery   had 

Korea,  from  the  little  Japanese  tested  at  one  time  or  another,  so  that 

steamer,  the  "  Higo  Maru,"  for  a  call  we  were  sure  of  our  welcome  for  our 

on    Dr.    Irvin,    the    missionary    doctor,  guide's  sake. 

"  Come  back  to-morrow  and  we  will  go  Bright  and  early  the  next  morning  we 

and  see  the  old  monastery  at  Pomasa,"  were  at  Dr.  Irvin's  door,  and   there,  true 

he  had  said  to  us  with  hospitable  good-  to  his  word,  were  beasts  of  burden,  and 

will  as  we  were  about  to  leave.     "  I'll  men  of  burden  as  well,  for  three  Korean 

have   everything  all    ready,   ponies   and  ponies   awaited    the    two    men   and   the 

chairs  and  '  chow.'  "  small   boy   of   the   party ;   two   "  giggie 

We  were  glad  enough  to  accept  the  men  "  were  ready  to  carry  bedding  and 

invitation,  for  we  must  wait  four  days  food,  familiarly  known  as  "  chow,"  and 

for  the  "  Ise  Maru,"  on  which  we  were  to  nine  coolies  with  three  chairs  were  on 

complete  the  circumnavigation  of  Korea,  hand  to  carry  the  ladies.     Quite  a  pro- 

and  this  trip  to  Pomasa  would  give  us  cession  we  made  when,  a  few  moments 

a  chance  to  see   something  of  genuine  later,  we  filed  down  the  sightly  hill  on 

Korean  life  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  which  Dr.  Irvin's  house  is  built.    Nothing 

remarkable     religious     retreats     in     the  could  be  more  exhilarating  than  this  early 
world — all  this  under  the  guidance  of  a    start.     The    air    was    deliciously    fresh. 
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The  view  on  every  side  was  entrancing. 
An  outing  on  shore  was  something  which 
we  had  not  enjoyed  for  many  a  day. 
The  prospect  of  novel  sights  which  very 
few  foreigners  had  ever  beheld  added 
more  than  a  spice  of  novelty  to  the  ex- 
cursion. 

At  first  our  road  lay  along  the  bay  of 
Fusan,  but  high  above  the  water.  Be- 
yond its  rippling  blue  waves  were  the 
mountainous  islands  that  lock  the  harbor. 
On  the  other  side  the  mountains  of  the 
mainland  of  Korea  rose,  tier  on  tier,  until 
in  the  dim  distance  their  tops  touched 
the  clouds. 

If  the  more  distant  prospect  was  en- 
chanting the  nearer  view  was  curious  and 
interesting.  Every  moment  there  passed 
on  foot  or  on  pony-back  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hermit  Nation,  who 
could  have  been  to  our  eyes  no  more 
curious  if  he  had  been  a  troglodyte  just 
out  of  his  cave  in  his  prehistoric  gar- 
ments. In  fact,  all  the  passers-by  were 
dressed  in  garments  of  prehistoric  cut 
and  fashion,  for  the  Korean  has  not 
changed  in  costume  or  appearance,  ex- 


cept perhaps  to  deteriorate  and  grow 
dirtier  and  shabbier,  as  the  whole  nation 
has  degenerated  since  the  Japanese  con- 
quest. The  one  thing  that  the  Koreans 
resented  bitterly  in  the  recently  attempted 
reforms  by  the  Japanese  was  the  cutting 
of  their  topknots.  Their  dynasty  was 
threatened,  their  queen  was  murdered, 
a  race  of  conquerors  were  about  to  usurp 
power.  Yet  none  of  these  things  moved 
the  Koreans.  But  when  their  topknots 
were  threatened,  and  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities decreed  that  they  must  be  cut 
off,  the  Koreans  were  roused  to  desperate 
deeds.  Topknot  would  not  come  down, 
and  the  threatened  revolution  and  all 
the  reforms  were  defeated.  This  intense 
conservatism  and  love  of  immemorial 
customs  have  preserved  for  us  one  of  the 
primitive  races  of  the  world  unimproved 
and  unmodernized.  A  summer  morn- 
ing's ride  in  Korea  presents  many  novel- 
ties and  charms. 

As  we  jog  along  on  our  vicious  little 
native  ponies  we  meet  or  pass  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  Koreans.  Here  is  the 
married  man,  his  marital  state  indicated 


"^S 


A  ritjr  (}at«  In  Kuma     A  HiuaU  WallaO  Cltjr  uo  th*  Wa?  lo  1'u4mm 


A  Married  and  Unmarried  Boy  in  Korea,  Rear  View.     The  Top-Knot  Shows  the  Married  Man 


by  a  topknot  under  a  little  wire  cap, 
which  itself  is  topped  by  a  high  black 
horsehair  hat,  which  is  uglier  than  any 
tile  ever  invented,  except  possibly  the 
black  ''  top  "  hat  of  Western  civilization. 

Here  comes  a  youth  with  hair  neatly 
parted  in  the  middle  and  hanging  down 
in  a  braid  behind.  "  What  a  pretty  girl," 
we  said  to  our  friend.  *'  Oh,  no,"  he  re- 
plied ;  *'  that's  a  boy,  and  his  hair  shows 
that  he  is  unmarried." 

A  woman  passes  by  with  long  white 
skirts,  but  very  inadequate  upper  gar- 
ments. Here  is  a  little  group  of  Korean 
gentlemen  clad  in  white  silk,  with  beauti- 
ful (from  the  Korean  point  of  view) 
high  hats,  which  may  have  cost  fifty 
dollars  apiece.  And  here  is  a  poor 
"  giggic  "  man  in  dirty  white  tatters, 
bearing  a  huge  burden  strapped  to  his 
back  on  two  forked  sticks,  whose  prongs, 
sticking  upward,  support  the  load.  All 
are  in  white,  young  men  and  maidens, 
old  men  and  children.  To  be  sure  the 
white  is  often  of  a  doubtful  and  dubious 
tinge,  but,  rr)nsidering  the  places  in  which 
the  peoplf!  live  and  the  work  they  are 
engaged  in,  the  only  wonder  is  that  their 


garments  are  not  far  filthier.  Out  of 
a  dirty  mud  hut  will  emerge  a  woman 
clad  from  top  to  toe  in  really  dainty 
white,  or  in  a  peculiar  tinge  of  delicate 
light  yellow,  which  is  even  more  pleas- 
ing. A  peasant  working  in  a  plowed 
held  near  by  will  also  be  in  white,  or 
cloth  that  was  once  white,  and  can  yet 
be  made  white  by  sufficient  pounding  on 
a  flat  stone  in  the  stream  that  borders  his 
rice  field. 

This  partiality  of  the  Koreans  for 
white  clothes  gives  a  distinctive  touch 
of  color  to  travel  in  the  great  peninsula. 
At  night  ghosts  are  constantly  gliding 
by  you,  and  by  day,  tho  the  sun,  the 
great  disillusioner,  reveals  many  a  spot 
and  stain,  the  quondam  ghosts  are  none 
the  less  picturesque.  By  day  and  night 
they  walk  softly,  like  Agag,  for  their 
padded  stockings,  looking  like  huge  white 
pincushions,  and  their  straw  sandals 
make  no  noise. 

The  monastery  is  twenty  miles  away 
from  Fusan,  and  it  is  nearly  a  day's 
journey  to  reach  it.  On  the  way  we  saw 
specimens  of  almost  every  phase  of 
Korean  life.    We  passed  through  several 
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villages  and  two  walled  cities  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  the  journey  was  a  con- 
stant panorama  of  stran^-e  sights. 

The  houses  are  mostly  of  mud  and 
wattle,  low-browed  little  hovels,  which 
one  must  bend  low  to  enter,  but  all  the 
tragedies  of  life  and  death,  from  birth 
to  old  age,  are  enacted  therein.  Over  one 
doorway  I  saw  a  straw  rope  from  which 
were  suspended  some  pieces  of  char- 
coal, to  show  that  within  a  week  a  bov 


sixteen  bearers  in  coarse  sackcloth  bore 
a  huge  red  and  green  catafalque  contain- 
ing the  coffin.  Then  some  straggling 
mourners  on  foot,  and  the  poor  proces- 
sion was  over. 

There  is  something  indescribably 
squalid  and  tawdry  about  a  funeral  in 
China  or  Korea.  It  is  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate grief  or  sorrow  with  it,  or  to  sym- 
pathize deeply  with  the  afflicted,  as  such 
a  barefaced  attempt  is  always  made  to 


<ir<>iii>  ut  Koi-tan  Utntieucu      8ume  uf  the  hursiehair  hats  nhuwn  in   the  picture  ar«  very  •xpenaiw  auil 

cu8t  an  much  aa  |50 


baby  had  come  to  that  home.  Had  it 
been  blessed  with  a  girl,  only  plain  straw, 
without  the  charcoal,  would  have  an- 
nounced the  event.  No  sooner  were  we 
wfll  by  this  house  of  life  than  we  ran 
into  a  procession  of  death,  fur  a  funeral 
curt^^e  blocked  the  narrow  way,  and  we 
had  to  crowd  our  ponies  against  the  wall 
to  let  the  dead  man  by.  I'irst  in  this 
pHKession  walked,  with  cheap  and  gaudy 
banners,  some  raj^grd  children,  who 
MM'ined  from  their  threrfid  cnuiitenaiurs 
to  be  <-iijoyiiig  a  vjrrat  lark.  TIumi  came 
an  cni|)ty  chair  borne  by  four  men     I'lirn 


make  a  great  display,  to  outdo  the 
bors,  or,  at  least,  to  satisfy  public  itj-mvii 
and  **  save  the  face  "  of  surviving  rela- 
tives. Yet,  doubtless,  hearts  ache  as  they 
follow  on  brfjijul  the  hired  wailcrs  and 
the  dirty  little  baimer  boys,  nul  rvcn  iii 
this  straggling,  wretched  pr<  w  some 

germine  tears  are  shetl   in   spile  of  ihe 

It.'-'"     air    wl-  '•     '•' •      ''      :■•«    •»- 

I'  ;    antl    .  >    . 

f«)llovv. 

Ihe  villa^fs  tin  ' 

from    a    distance 
growths  uf  inu»hi 
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tion  of  oval  beehives.  On  nearer  ap- 
proach they  resolved  themselves  into  two 
or  three  narrow  streets,  bordered  by  mud- 
walled  houses,  with  heavy  thatched  roofs 
which  come  within  six  or  seven  feet  of 
the  ground.  The  picturesqueness  large- 
ly vanished  as  we  came  near,  for  distance 
lends  most  of  the  enchantment  to  the 
view  of  human  life  in  Korea.  The  filth 
and  squalor  are  too  evident,  and  in  activ- 
ity and  enterprise  the  inhabitants  have 
nothing  in  common  with  a  beehive.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  told  by  well-informed 
people  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  Korea 
are  absolutely  idle.  But  this  is  not  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  poor  Korean. 
He  would  work  if  he  had  remunerative 
work  to  do,— but  so  poor  is  the  country, 
so  corrupt  is  the  Government,  so  burden- 
some are  the  taxes,  so  little  can  any  man 
count  on  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labors, 
or  securing  them  from  the  rapacious  tax 
gatherer,  that  ambition  and  enterprise 
have  been  crushed  out. 

The  Koreans  in  some  wavs  impress 
me  more  favorably  than  the  Chinese. 
They  are  a  finer  looking  race,  more  po- 
lite and  urbane  and  not  afflicted  with  the 
prying  curiosity  which  makes  the  stolid 
stare  of  a  crowd  of  Chinese  coolies  so 
maddening.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain 
courtliness  of  bearing  about  the  average 
Korean  that  he  shares  with  none  of  his 
brethren  in  the  Far  East.  But  he  belongs 
to  a  decaying  nation,  to  a  dying  people, 
and  so  long  as  the  present  corrupt 
dynasty  is  in  power  there  is  little  hope 
for  him. 

All  Korea's  glories  are  in  the  past. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  she  led  all  the 
East  in  many  arts  and  sciences.  Espe- 
cially in  the  ceramic  art  did  her  people 
excel,  but  Japan's  victorious  armies 
overran  her  territory,  carried  off  her 
best  artisans,  and  bodily  transferred  the 
art  of  making  beautiful  porcelain  to  her 
own  shores.  Everywhere  one  sees  signs 
of  dcjjartcd  greatness.  The  gateways  of 
the  cities  are  often  of  huge  stones,  which 
could  not  be  quarried  to-day  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  except  perhaps  in  the 
vicinity  of  Seoul,  the  capital.  On  them 
are  carved  devices  in  str)nc  which  could 
not  now  even  be  copied,  so  decadent  is 
the  native  art  of  to-day.  The  ancient 
city  walls  are  often  strong  and  massive, 
while  modern  walls  that  have  not  stood  a 


dozen  years  are  crumbling  to  pieces,  and 
in  the  breaches  the  small  stones  are  ac- 
tually seen  to  be  tied  together  with  string 
and  plastered  over  on  the  outside 
with  adhesive  mud.  The  best  bridges 
were  built  from  four  to  six  hundred 
years  ago,  while  modern  ones  are  poor, 
ramshackle  affairs  of  wood  that  last  but 
a  few  months  or  years.  All  this  time 
the  corrupt  King,  ''  the  worst  man  in 
the  countrv."  as  he  is  freely  called,  is 
wringing  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes 
from  his  downtrodden  subjects,  which 
he  squanders  upon  his  favorites  and  the 
women  of  his  harem.  While  he  already 
has  more  than  one  expensive  palace,  built 
in  Korean  style,  he  is  now  building  a 
foreign  palace  at  the  cost  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  folly  of 
this  capricious,  fickle,  corrupt  ruler  who 
disgraces  the  throne  of  Korea.  But  we 
have  not  time  to  dwell  on  his  follies,  for 
all  this  time  we  are  pressing  on  to  the 
monastery  among  the  hills,  and  the  sins 
of  the  King  and  the  poverty  of  the  peo- 
ple cannot  rob  the  country  of  its  physical 
beauties.  Peerless  for  its  scenery  among 
all  the  countries  I  have  seen  is  Korea. 
It  is  a  land  of  beautiful  mountains  and 
charming  valleys ;  mountains  clothed  to 
their  tops  in  living  green,  with  rice 
fields  and  barley  patches  running  far 
up  on  the  mountainside.  Through  the 
valleys  run,  singing  to  the  sea,  little 
streams  of  clear  water  "  that  make  the 
meadows  green."  We  can  quote  a  fur- 
ther line  of  Thanatopsis  and  say : 

"  Poured  round  all 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste," 

for  few  countries  that  are  not  islands 
are  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  sea 
as  Korea ;  and  everywhere  the  coasts 
are  bold  and  striking-lv  picturesque. 
Through  an  ancient,  half-ruined  walled 
city  our  road  led  us,  and  there  we  stopped 
for  a  half  hour  to  visit  a  tawdry,  dilapi- 
dated temple,  in  which  the  only  objects 
of  interest  are  some  imitation  spears  6f 
wood  and  wands  of  office,  and  a  great 
chair,  with  a  torn  and  faded  canopv  over 
it,  on  which  food  and  other  offerings  arc 
made  to  the  ^Spirit  on  the  Emperor's 
birthday. 

Jn  this  city  the  only  surviving  industry 
is  the  making  of  the  little  metal  Korean 
pipes,  which  hold  less  than  half  a  small 
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thimbleful  of  tobacco.  The  '*  rat,  tat, 
tat  "  of  the  pipe-makers'  tools  was  heard 
on  every  side,  until  we  passed  the  further 
^ate  and  be^an  to  climb  the  foothills 
which  lead  to  the  monastery.  The  chair 
coolies  made  a  ^reat  to-do  over  their 
business,  ^runtinj^^  and  sputtering,  and, 
for  all  we  know,  swearing  in  Korean  at 
the  lazy  foreigners  who  will  not  walk 
more,  and  give  them  a  rest,  as  tho  they 
were  ncjt  well  paid  for  their  w(jrk,  which 
will  give  them  a  better  lined  stomach  than 
thev  have  had  for  many  a  day. 

The  Korean  ponies  are  as  slow  as  thev 
are  small,  and  as  each  has  his  own  coolie 
to  lead  him,  he  can  travel  at  only  a  very 
moderate  walk.  The  sun  toward  middav 
grew  very  hot,  which  is  also  a  discour- 
ager of  rapid  travel,  liut  in  spite  of 
rather  slow  progress  we  **  kept  gettin' 
upper,"  like  the  nnich  [larodied  boy  in 
i'lxcelsior,  and  ever*  niorueiit  the  view 
became  more  and  more  enchanting. 
Alps  on  Alps  arise  as  we  look  huulvvard. 
while,  when  we  turned  seaward,  a  little 
pat(  h  of  blue  that  we  saw  through  a 
notch  in  the  fartliest  hills  showed  where 
old  ocean  lay  asleep  that  bright  May 
day. 


In  the  near  foreground  were  countless 
rice  fields,  the  green  paddy  showing  lush 
and  rank  above  the  water,  which  tlooded 
it  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches. 
while  barley  and  a  few  coarser  grains 
occupied  every  inch  of  arable  land  which 
the  rice  did  not  claim. 

St)  much  of  Korea  is  mountainous  and 
untillable,  fully  nine-tenths,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  that  every  little  nook  and 
cranny  of  soil  is  made  much  of  and 
coaxed  to  do  its  part  towaril  the  meager 
support  of  the  twelve  millions  of  people 
who  live  upon  it. 

At  length  the  way  became  so  steep 
that  the  chairnieii  ileclared  they  couM 
carry  their  burdens  no  further,  aiul  those 
of  us  who  were  |>ercheil  on  the  uncom 
fortable  packs  which  surmounted  the 
raw  l)<»ned  |)onies'  backs  were  glad  to 
dismount   and  i  '         -t  t»f  tb 

on  foot.     As  w  .   ..,  ,  ; I  the  iiu  ..^ 

tery  not  only  di<l  tlie  view  grow  lovelier. 
l)Ut  the  inunciliate  environment  of  onr 
l>ath  l)ecame  uiost  ih:  ■  ••  '-  --ml 
pine  wiHhls  heiiunetl  n  .  lo 

cover  the  towering  mountains  abovr  to 
the  very  top     Kiiv  fw'  * 
Ml-      Mid    rven    the    lu:.,,    j^. ,^ui. 
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way  to  boulders  and  pine  trees,  but  the 
small,  irregular  fields  of  different  grains 
below  us,  each  of  a  distinct  hue  of  green, 
made  the  whole  valley  look  like  a  gi- 
gantic, crazy  patchwork  quilt,  while  an 
occasional  field  of  sesame  in  full  flower 
gleamed  like  a  glitter  of  gold  flung  upon 
the  green  fabric. 

When  nearly  to  the  convent  our  road 
led  between  two  curious  poles  that  much 
resembled  the  totem  poles  of  the  Alaskan 
Indians,  while  the  great  rocks  every- 
where were  beautifully  engraved  with 
Korean  characters  recording  the  merits 
of  some  man  or  family  that  had  made  a 
contribution  to  the  monastery.  Not  far 
away  on  a  hillside  across  an  intervening 
valley  is  a  community  of  Buddhist  nuns, 
but  whether  they  ever  cross  the  valley 
and  climb  the  rugged  steeps  to  the  mon- 
astery to  visit  the  brethren  deponent  saith 
not.  Just  before  reaching  the  brother- 
hood of  monks  we  passed  a  row  of  most 
curious  grist  mills,  such  as  exist,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  nowhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  A  swift  stream  of  limpid 
water  here  rushes  down   the  mountain- 


side, and  is  caught  and  made  to  pay  toll 
a  half  dozen  times  on  its  way  by  being 
turned  into  a  flume  and  thence  into  a 
series  of  troughs  made  of  the  hollow 
trunks  of  trees.  One  of  the  troughs  does 
duty  for  each  little  mill.  The  other  end 
of  the  log  out  of  which  the  trough  is 
hollowed  runs  into  the  mill,  and  to  it  is 
fastened  a  heavy  upright  cross  piece, 
which  then  acts  as  a  pestle;  while  in  the 
middle  it  is  balanced  like  a  seesaw  on 
another  log.  The  trough  is  gradually 
filled  by  the  running  water  until  it  over- 
balances the  other  end,  which  tips  up, 
lifting  the  pestle  in  the  air.  But  as  the 
pestle  end  tips  up  the  trough  tips  down, 
of  course,  and  the  water  flows  out,  light- 
ening the  trough  end,  when  the  pestle 
end  comes  down  upon  the  rice  which  has 
been  poured  into  a  hollow  under  it.  I 
timed  with  my  watch  the  motion  of  this 
curious  automatic  seesaw  and  found 
that  in  most  of  the  mills  it  took  a  trifle 
less  than  a  minute  to  fill  the  troughs  so 
that  they  would  tip  up  the  pestle.  Thus 
sixty  times  an  hour  the  pestle  comes 
down  upon  the  unhulled  rice,  and,  after 
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a  while,  loosens  the  husk.  It  would  seem 
an  utterly  interminable  process  at  this 
rate  of  speed,  but  time  is  not  money  in 
Korea.  Moreover,  this  primitive  grist 
mill  works  day  and  night,  and  one  man 
can  tend  a  dozen  of  them  and  have 
plenty  of  time  left  on  his  hands.  It  is 
admirably  fitted — to  Korea. 

The  chief  temple  is  approached 
through  a  shabby  gateway  and  a  long 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  when  reached 
it  is  neither  exquisite  and  dainty,  like  the 
temples  of  Japan,  nor  imposing  in  its 
vastness,  like  the  better  temples  in  China. 
Tho  this  monastery  is  the  richest  perhaps 
in  Korea,  and  owns  vast  fields  of  rice 
and  barley,  it  partakes  of  the  decay  of 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  is  simply  a 
shabby  collection  of  half  ruined  buildings 
that  would  be  much  the  better  for  a  little 
paint,  or  even  whitewash,  or  a  few  well 
driven  nails.  But  it  is  unique  in  its 
shabby  loneliness.  So  remote  is  it  from 
the  haunts  of  civilized  man,  so  ancient 
in  its  foundation,  so  picturesque  in  its 
setting  in  a  hollow  between  the  bosoms 
of  beautiful  hills  which  rise  on  either 
side,  that  one  feels  that  he  has  dropped 
down  into  a  new  planet  when  he  enters 
these  sacred  precincts. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  there  has 
been  here  a  Buddhist  monastery,  and  the 
priests  tell  us  that  some  of  the  great 
beams  that  we  see  were  in  the  original 
building,  but  this  is  hard  to  believe.  Four 
hundred  priests  here  live,  move  and  have 
their  being,  apparentlv  dividing  their 
time  about  evenly  between  praying  and 
eating.  They  are  despised  by  most  of 
the  Koreans  anrl  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
a  topknot  or  the  beloved  black  horsehair 
hat.  So  their  hearls  are  cropped,  and  a 
curious  round  affair,  like  the  wire  covers 
which  our  grandmothers  |)ut  over  the 
table  dishrs  tu  keep  the  flies  out  of  the 
food,  surmounts  their  pates.  Otherwise 
their  flowing  robes  are  not  unlike  tin- 
Korean  national  dress. 

i'Vw  visit  the  monastery  except  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  when  tlie  devout  pilgrim 
wends  his  way  thither  ;  Imt  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  year  in  and  year 
out,  are  offered  the  ceaseless  prayers 
which  are  interrupted  chiefly  !»y  the  fre- 
(|uerit  meals. 

When  we  arrived  a  priest  was  execut- 
ing a  sacred  dance,  not  unlike  that  of  tfie 


whirling  dervishes  in  Constantinople,  ex- 
cept that  he  did  not  grow  frenzied  or 
spin  around  like  a  top  at  the  end,  but 
rather  gyrated  solemnly  and  gracefully, 
waving  his  hands  and  circling  about  the 
room  with  a  soft  graceful  motion  that 
was  not  unpleasing.  Across  the  court- 
yard from  the  dancing  priest  was  the 
main  temple,  furnished  with  a  large 
Buddha,  some  smaller  images  of  men 
and  beasts,  candles  and  incense  holders 
and  sacred  drums,  which  were  much  in 
evidence  day  and  night. 

There  were  some  attempts  at  orna- 
mentation in  colors  within,  but  every- 
thing was  so  cheap  and  tawdry  when 
compared  with  the  Japanese  temples  that 
they  were  pitiful  to  look  at,  especially 
when  we  remembered  the  vanished  past. 
But  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  on  these 
beams  and  cornices  the  rude  originals 
of  the  designs  in  flower  and  fish  and  bird 
that  make  the  temples  of  Xikko  so  beau- 
tiful in  their  lacquered  splendor. 

Outside  the  main  temple  is  a  great 
drum  tower  containing  a  huge,  irregfiflar 
shaped  drum  on  a  raised  platform  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  But  the 
drum,  like  everything  else  about  the 
place,  is  decrepit  and  worm-eaten  and 
gave  out  but  a  feeble  resonance. 

We  were  received  most  cordially  b\ 
the  monks,  even  the  chief  priest  himself 
giving  us  audience,  and  posing  with  great 
cheerfulness  while  the  "  camera  fiend  *' 
of  the  party  took  his  picture.  He  even 
ordered  several  small  Bf  '  "  >  to  b<' 
moved  from  their  pedestaN  :  lat  the> 
might  come  within  the  range  of  the 
camera's  eye.  He  also  served  us  with  a 
•first  (juality  Korean  feast  while  we  sal 
cross-legged  upon  the  floor.  The  httle 
table  which  was  furnished  to  each  guest 
fr(^m  tlie  out^'  *  rM  wa     '      '    '         * 

all    sorts   of   «:  les.   am   -.,    i 

rei]ienil)er  cold  pickled  beech  leaves.  lU* 

licious  seasoned   seaweeil,  anti   the  kirk 

of    an    unknown    tree    fried    cri*^"      "  ' 

brown,  ami  servetl  piping  hot  in  - 

oil.     This  was  really  t<x>th'itinie  ami  ap 

petizifjg       There    were   other 

of  a  more  prosaic  order,  and. 

the  inevitable  rice  antl  tea.     Hut  i; 

or  fish  or  for  the   Huddhi»t»  are 

strict  vegei.ii  i m-. 

At  the  appHwu'h  oi  ni|*lit  we  were 
gruciouily  comluctetl  to  another  teiv 
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higher  up  the  hillside,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  be  awakened  by  the  early  de- 
votions of  the  monks  in  the  main  temple, 
which  summer  and  winter  begin  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  smaller 
temple  some  dozen  monks,  whose  guests 
we  were  to  be,  were  eating  their  evening 
meal  when  we  arrived,  and,  as  they  did 
not  resent  it,  we  watched  the  curious 
sight.  A  long  grace  preceded  the  first 
mouthful,  in  which  blessing  were  sung 


admixture  of  other  vegetables,  until  a 
savory  ball  almost  as  large  as  a  man's 
fist  was  prepared,  enveloped  in  the  great 
lettuce  leaf.  Then  this  ball  was  crowded 
into  the  capacious  mouth  waiting  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 
It  had  to  be  coaxed  and  squeezed  and 
jammed  in  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands. 
At  length,  however,  it  disappeared  from 
sight,  and  was  masticated  with  evident 
relish,    while    another   similar   vegetable 
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over  and  over  again  in  a  droning  voice 
the  words: 

"  Namu  Aba  Tabul, 
Namu  Aba  Tabul." 
"  T  believe  in  Buddha, 
I  believe  in  Buddha." 

Gongs  were  sounded  and  little  wooden 
drums  were  beaten  in  Buddha's  honor. 
Then  the  holy  fathers  gave  evidence  of 
very  mundane  appetites,  for  evidently 
"  prayer  and  provender  go  together  "  in 
Korea  as  well  as  in  Christian  lands.  First 
each  one  took  a  large  leaf  of  lettuce  and 
filled  it  with  rice,  sprinkling  on  the  rice 
some  kind  of  condiment  and  a  judicious 


cannon   ball  was  prepared  in  the  same 
way. 

Whatever  sins  may  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  holy  fathers,  and,  so  far  as 
I  know,  they  live  pure,  virtuous,  useless 
lives,  lack  of  hospitality  is  not  one  of 
them.  This  was  evidenced  not  only  by 
their  taking  all  our  party  in,  and  giving 
us  of  their  best,  but  also  by  a  little  in- 
cident which  warmed  the  cockles  of  my 
heart  toward  them  as  I  beheld  it.  Other 
pilgrims  besides  ourselves  had  arrived 
that  afternoon  who  were  not  so  well  pro- 
vided with  provisions.  So,  after  the 
blessing,  and  after  the  rice  and  lettuce 
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had  been  dealt  out  to  each  monk  in  turn, 
the  announcement  of  the  coming  of  these 
hungry  pilgrims  was  made,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  a  brother  went 
around  to  each  well  filled  dish  to  receive 
contributions  for  the  strangers.  Each 
gave  according  to  his  ability  and  inclina- 
tion, and  the  strangers'  platter  was  well 
heaped  when  the  last  brother  had  added 
his  donation.  But  there  were  evidently 
more  hungry  mouths  than  had  been  at 
first  calculated,  for  again  the  strangers' 
platter  went  around,  and  again  it  was 
heaped  from  their  own  rice  bowls.  Then, 
having  given  this  proof  of  practical 
hospitality,  the  monks  fell  to  with  a  will, 
and  doubtless  their  balls  of  rice  and  let- 
tuce were  all  the  sweeter  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  that  had  seasoned  them.  A 
worthy  example  this  of  individual 
benevolence  instead  of  corporate  charity, 
in  these  days  when  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  is  often  curdled  by  over-much 
organization. 

After  the  monks  had  eaten  their 
"  chow  "  and  we  had  eaten  ours,  which 
was  largely  extracted  from  tin  cans  of 
American  manufacture,  which  we  had 
brought  with  us,  we  were  shown  to  our 
rooms  in  the  back  of  the  temple.  Evi- 
dently they  were  the  private  bedrooms 
of  the  monks  who  had  given  them  up  for 
our  accommodations,  while  they  them- 
selves slept  where  they  could.  A  little 
room  fell  to  my  share  with  the  small  boy 
of  the  party,  a  larger  one  to  the  three 
ladies,  while  our  missionary  guide  slept 
with  the  hospitable  monks  in  the  temple 
itself  under  the  shadow  of  the  big 
liuddha.  My  room  was  a  simple  cell 
about  eight  feet  by  six  with  bare  white 
walls  and  not,  I  regret  to  say,  wholly 
devoid  of  other  inhabitants,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  monks  had  left  it.  lUit 
the  worst  affliction  was  that  our  friends 
with  too  warm  hospitality  had  built  a 
fire  in  the  kang  beneath  the  tloor,  so  that 
I  was  almost  roasted  on  the  hot  tloor  lie- 
fore  morning. 

Very  early  in  tlu-  morning,  before  the 


first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared,  the  serv- 
ices began,  with  much  clatter  of  wooden 
drums  and  jangling  of  bells  and  chanting 
of  human  voices.  But  the  noises  were 
chiefly  in  the  large  temple  below.  They 
soothed  us  for  a  morning  nap  rather  than 
aroused  us,  and  when  we  emerged  from 
our  cells  several  hours  later  another 
service  had  begun,  and  the  brothers  were 
still  telling  their  interminable  strings  of 
beads,  strings  yards  and  yards  long,  and 
still  intoning  in  an  apparently  meaning- 
less monotone : 

"  Namu  Aba  Tabul." 
"  I   believe   in   Buddha, 

I  believe  in  Buddha, 

I  believe  in  Buddha." 

The  morning  among  the  hills  was  ex- 
quisitely fresh  and  charming.  Locked 
within  our  leafy  bower  the  world  with 
its  turmoil  and  its  troubles  seemed  far 
away — the  blue  heavens  above  us,  the 
green,  tree-clad  hills  hemming  us  in  on 
every  side,  and  nothing  else  visible,  for 
all  the  other  temples,  even,  were  hidden 
in  the  greenery.  A  little  stream  sung  its 
way  over  pebbles  and  swirled  around 
boulders  at  our  feet,  affording  that  great- 
est of  luxuries  in  Korea,  pure  water,  un- 
contaminated  by  the  paddy  fields.  In- 
visible cuckoos  in  the  trees  overhead 
struck  twelve  over  and  over  again,  tho 
it  was  barely  seven  o'clock,  and  the  gen- 
tle rustle  of  the  breeze  in  the  trees  seemed 
to  tick  off  the  seconds  of  a  perfect  day. 
In  this  still  morning  we  could  realize 
that  fur  two  thousand  years  monks  hail 
been  contentedly  counting  their  beads 
and  saying  their  prayers,  and  eating  their 
rice  and  lettuce — only  that  and  nothing 
more.  As  we  wended  our  way  down 
the  hillside  past  the  never  ceasing  jg^ist 
mills,   and   through   the  a\ 

grant  pines,  we  felt  that  ir   d 

not  been  attained — ami  tlie  faces  of  the 
monks,  even  of  the  high  priest  hini>r  ' 
gave  no  evidence  of  such  bliss — it    • 
because   it  couKl  he  gained  in  no  /< 
dhist  paradise. 
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BY  WILLIAM  THORP 


AFTER  the  Presidential  election  is 
over,  a  lot  of  "  hustlers  "  for  the 
successful  party  will  expect  to  be 
rewarded  by  appointments  in  the  Ameri- 
can Consular  service.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly the  case  if  the  Democrats  win, 
for  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  present 
Republican  Consuls  will  be  continued  in 
office  if  President  Roosevelt  obtains  a 
second  term. 

For  some  occult  reason.  Consular  posi- 
tions are  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of 
sinecures.  A  Consul  is  supposed  to  draw 
a  fat  salary  for  "  holding  down  his  job," 
and  the  work  is  presumed  to  be  light  and 
easily  performed  by  a  man  of  average  in- 
telligence. 

I  have  known  American  Consuls  in 
several  ports  in  Europe,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, in  Central  and  South  America ;  have 
transacted  much  business  with  them,  and 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with  their 
work.  As  the  result,  I  can  testify  that 
few  men  have  harder  tasks  to  perform  or 
more  difficult  positions  to  fill. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  day's 
work  of  an  American  Consul  in  an  impor- 
tant British  West  Indian  port,  where 
there  is  much  shipping  trading  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  such  as  King- 
ston, Jamaica ;  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad, 
or  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

The  Consul  gets  up  about  five  or  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning — everybody  rises 
early  in  the  tropics — drinks  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee and  eats  a  couple  of  oranges,  and 
then  gets  to  work  to  finish  ofT  his  report 
on  the  new  Colonial  tariff,  which  has  to 
go  to  Washington  by  the  mail  steamer 
sailing  that  afternoon.  Some  West  In- 
dian I.egislatures,  notably  that  of  Ja- 
maica, arc  unhappy  unless  they  can  pro- 
duce a  new  tariff  every  session ;  and  each 
new  tariff  must  form  the  subject  of  an 
elaborate  memorandum  by  the  Consul. 
He  has  to  write  it  in  odd  moments 
snatched  from  his  sleep,  his  leisure  and 
his  family  life.     lie  knows  that  he  can- 


not tackle  it  at  his  office,  for  he  has  too 
much  routine  work  to  do  there  and  too 
many  callers  to  receive. 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  the  Consul 
goes  to  his  office,  and  finds  several  peo- 
ple waiting  to  see  him.  Most  of  them  are 
seafaring  men.  He  picks  out  the  mate 
of  a  Norwegian  tramp  sailing  out  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  whom  he  knows,  and  asks : 

"  Well,  Jacobsen,  what's  the  matter 
this  trip?  You're  always  bothering  me! 
Why  don't  you  go  to  your  own  Norwe- 
gian Consul  ?  " 

"  It's  dis  young  limb  of  der  devil,  sir," 
says  the  mate,  pointing  to  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen whom  he  has  brought  with  him. 
''  We  finds  him  in  de  for'd  hatch,  stowed 
away,  as  we  comes  down  from  Norfolk." 

"  Well,  take  him  back  with  you  on  the 
return  trip,"  growls  the  Consul. 

'*  You  pays  der  passage  ?  " 

''  I  suppose  so,  if  he's  under  age." 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Consul  is  to 
send  back  to  the  United  States,  at  the 
public  expense,  all  stowaways  who  are 
minors.  Sick  and  destitute  seamen  are 
also  repatriated  under  some  circum- 
stances, but  there  is  no  such  general  rule 
as  there  is  in  the  case  of  British  sailors. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  at  the  more  impor- 
tant ports  without  the  Consul  being 
called  upon  to  provide  relief  for  a 
stranded  fellow-countryman.  Perhaps 
he  is  a  "  drummer,"  whose  plans  have 
miscarried,  and  whose  remittances  have 
not  arrived,  or  a  tourist  who  has  spent 
more  than  he  expected  and  finds  himself 
without  the  wherewithal  to  get  back  to 
America,  or  a  stranded  vaudeville  com- 
pany unable  to  "  walk  the  ties  "  when  an 
ocean  yawns  between  them  and  the 
lights  of  Broadway.  Most  frequently, 
however,  the  applicant  is  a  sailor  who  has 
lr>st  his  ship,  and  is  quite  content  to  sit 
down  in  the  rumshop  until  the  Consul 
finds  him  another  berth,  or  sends  him  to 
an  American  port.  No  public  funds  are 
provided  for  the  relief  of  these  numerous 
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applicants,  except  the  sailors,  but  the 
Consul  usually  feels  that  it  is  "  up  to 
him  "  to  do  something. 

It  is  hard  to  allow  a  fellow-country- 
man to  be  stranded  in  a  foreign  port,  es- 
pecially in  the  tropics,  where  a  poverty- 
stricken  white  man  soon  sinks  to  the  low- 
est depths  of  degradation.  Sometimes 
the  Consul  gives  temporary  aid  out  of 
his  own  small  income,  but  in  most  cases 
passage-money  to  the  States  has  to  be 
raised  by  subscription,  and  the  Consul  has 
to  pass  the  hat  among  resident  Americans. 

Many  of  these  applicants  for  relief  are 
reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  misery  and 
despair  before  they  think  of  going  to 
their  Consul.  That  is  why  suicides  oc- 
cur not  infrequently  within  the  walls  of 
American  Consulates.  Two  have  hap- 
pened within  recent  years  at  the  Shang- 
hai Consulate,  which  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest and  busiest  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
scar  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Consul's  office, 
covered  with  fresh  plaster,  where  it  was 
shattered  by  the  bullet  with  which  an  un- 
fortunate young  fellow  blew  out  his 
brains  because  he  found  at  the  last  mo- 
ment that  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  re- 
lief. At  the  same  Consulate  another 
man,  for  a  similar  reason,  suddenly 
pulled  out  a  revolver  in  the  midst  of  a 
busy  throng  of  people  on  the  main  stair- 
case, and  shot  himself  through  the  head. 
Similar  tragedies  have  happened  in  other 
American  Consulates,  especially  in  the 
West  Indies. 

After  the  Consul  whose  day's  work  we 
are  watching  has  arranged  for  the  mi- 
nor's transportation,  he  is  buttonholed  by 
a  tough,  old  Cape  Cod  skipper,  who  tells 
a  tale  of  salt  water  wo  as  lung  as  that  of 
the  ancient  mariner.  His  rickety  old 
"  windjammer,"  just  arrived  in  port  that 
morning,  was  over  sixty  days  "  reach- 
ing down  from  FV-nsacola."  Slie  ran  into 
squall  after  squall,  hurricane  after  hurri- 
cane;  her  canvas  was  blown  intf)  ribands, 
her  scams  opened  and  took  in  water  by 
the  ton.  Food  ran  short,  and  the  tired, 
famished  sailors  broke  out  into  a  mild 
mutiny,  whereupon  the  skipper  gave 
tliciTi  a  dose  f)f  marine  law  with  a  crow- 
bar. Now  lie  wants  the  Consul  to  send 
tlirrn   to  jail,  ancl  to  tnakf  out  a  "  l»ot- 

fr)tiiry  bond."  so  that  he  can    ^»  ''••  -• «/ 

from  the  local  shipping  in  ,, 

whicli  to  repair  bi»  ship. 


Three  of  the  crew  drift  in  while  the  old 
man  is  talking.  They  interrupt  him  and 
tell  their  side  of  the  story,  which  they 
garnish  with  many  oaths,  until  the  Con- 
sul threatens  to  have  them  thrown  into 
the  street.  They  assert  that  the  ship  is  a 
death  trap  which  the  Consul  ought  to  in- 
spect and  condemn,  and  that  the  skipper 
is  a  murderous  bully  who  ought  to  have 
Iiis  ticket  taken  away. 

It  is  an  awkward  case.  The  Consul  is 
responsible  for  the  punishment  of  mu- 
tiny ;  he  is  also  responsible  for  seeing  that 
American  seamen  are  not  maltreated,  and 
that  proper  order  and  discipline  are 
maintained  on  American  ships  while 
they  are  in  his  port.  It  is  his  duty  to  have 
the  ship  condemned  if  she  is  no  longer 
seaworthy. 

After  dealing  hastily  with  the  rest  of 
his  callers,  who  have  come  on  routine 
business,  he  goes  down  on  the  wharf  and 
boards  the  ship.  Half  a  dozen  people  try 
to  tell  him  different  tales  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  Consul,  with  his  wide  ex- 
perience of  nautical  quarrels,  is  soon 
able  to  decide  that  it  is  a  case  of  "  six  to 
one  and  half  a  dozen  to  the  other  "  be- 
tween the  skipper  and  his  mates  and  the 
mutinous  crew  over  whom  they  have 
tyrannized.  It  is  a  time  for  diplomacy, 
unless  he  wishes  to  have  a  bunch  of  cases 
in  the  local  courts  that  will  reflect  no 
credit  upon  Americans.  He  draws  the 
skipper  aside  and  gives  him  a  good  cigar. 

"  Of  course,  you  can  prosecute  these 
men  if  you  like,"  he  says,  **  and  I  will  see 
that  you  get  justice,  but  the  case  mav  tie 
your  ship  up  for  some  time,  especially  as 
they   will    bring    charges    against     \     * 
Hadn't  you  better  drop  it?     There  j.:^ 
lots  of  men  in  port  now,  and  I  can  fix  you 
up  with  a  good  crew  and  ship  these  rr  ■ 
somewhere  else     Then  I'll  see  t    '^    •  ' 
tomry  lx)nd  right  away,  ami  vo' 
to  sail  after  a  few  repairs." 

After    sotne    further 
skipper  agrees  to  this  .......  ^. 

ment.    relieving    his    fr^  t)y    nutu 

full-Nxiieti  salt  water  oaths.  As  for  the 
men,  th  -  '  '  *  '  *  '  ivt  ih^ 
ship,  e^l  prom- 

ises to  place  them  on  a  British  tramp 
The  \r      '     ■  '  to  tail 
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It  should  be  explained,  in  passing,  that 
every  Consul  who  is  worth  his  salt  tries 
to  prevent  litigation  among  Americans 
abroad,  especially  in  connection  with 
American  ships.  If  he  does  not  succeed 
in  doing  so  he  is  likely  to  hear  some  un- 
pleasant things  from  Washington.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  to  be  careful  to  in- 
tervene in  the  local  courts  in  all  cases 
which  affect  American  interests,  even  re- 
motely. 

Returning  to  his  office,  our  friend  the 
Consul  finds  that  a  perspiring  tourist, 
just  arrived  from  New  York  by  the  mail 
boat,  has  taken  possession  of  it.  He  is 
dressed  in  those  comic  opera  tropical  gar- 
ments whichjiobody  wears  in  the  tropics, 
excepting  the  tourist.  He  presents  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  some  obscure 
Congressman  unknown  to  the  Consul, 
and  evidently  expects  that  the  latter  will 
drop  all  his  work  and  show  him  around 
the  place  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay. 

But  the  Consul  has  met  tourists  before, 
and  grown  rather  tired  of  acting  as  their 
unpaid  guide.  He  gives  some  good  ad- 
vice about  hotels,  livery  rates  and  places 
of  interest,  and  gets  rid  of  his  visitor  in 
half  an  hour — very  quick  time  for  one  of 
his  garrulous  kind. 

Then  the  Consul  turns  to  his  American 
mail.  There  are  piles  of  letters  and  dis- 
patches, dealing  with  pretty  nearly  every 
subject  under  the  sun.  As  he  wades 
through  them,  he  is  interrupted  every 
few  minutes  to  sign  papers,  examine  im- 
migration declarations,  administer  oaths 
to  persons  anxious  to  make  affidavits, 
pass  ships'  manifests  and  perform  a  hun- 
dred other  routine  tasks. 

The  Consular  mail  is  always  extraor- 
dinarily varied.  Besides  a  weighty  bulk 
of  official  correspondence,  there  are  let- 
ters from  athletic  clubs  asking  what 
games  are  played  in  the  West  Indies  and 
how  they  arc  played ;  from  old  ladies  in 
Wyoming  whose  great-great-grand- 
fathers owncfl  an  unnamed  sugar  planta- 
tion "  down  there  "  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  they  expect  the  Consul  to  re- 
cover for  them  promptly ;  from  editors 
anxious  to  get  "  copy  "  for  nothing ;  from 
college  debating  societies  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  Consul's  views  on  the  mental 
anrl  mrjral  rapacity  of  the  negro ;  from 
manufacturers    of    a    thousand    articles, 


ranging  from  war  ships  to  safety  pins, 
all  eager  for  information  as  to  their 
chances  of  selling  their  goods  in  the  local 
market. 

The  Consul  patiently  answers  all  these 
letters,  sometimes  at  great  length,  how- 
ever absurd  they  may  be.  He  knows  by 
experience  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  a  com- 
plaint will  be  made  against  him  at  Wash- 
ington, and  he  will  be  held  to  account, 
even  tho  the  questions  may  be  entirely 
outside  the  scope  of  his  duties.  He 
knows,  too,  that  not  one  correspondent  in 
a  hundred  will  have  the  decency  to  write 
and  thank  him  for  sending  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

The  official  correspondence  is  general- 
ly three  times  as  heavy  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Besides  the  regular  dispatches  from  his 
own  department,  the  Consul  is  inundated 
with  requests  for  information  from  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government.  He  is  fair  game  for  any 
ambitious  chief  clerk  or  under-secretary 
who  wants  to  gain  kudos  by  producing  a 
"  masterly  memorandum  "  on  some  such 
burning  subject  as  the  visible  supply  of 
spruce  gum  in  the  world.  The  official  in 
Washington  sends  a  circular  to  all  the 
Consuls,  sets  them  to  work,  and  strings 
their  replies  together  to  form  his  mas- 
terly memorandum.  They  do  the  work ; 
he  gets  the  credit,  if  there  is  any.  This 
is  a  scandal  which  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Most  of  these  memoranda  are  utterly 
worthless,  and  the  Consuls  are  forced  to 
waste  much  valuable  time  over  them,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  proper  work. 

While  the  Consul  is  struggling  with  his 
mail,  in  walks  a  glittering  orderly  from 
Government  House.  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  sends  his  compliments,  and 
would  Mr.  Blank  care  to  walk  round  the 
links  with  him  this  afternoon,  if  he  is  not 
too  busy?  The  Consul  sighs  regretfully, 
for  he  has  a  lot  of  work  left,  and  he 
knows  he  will  have  to  burn  the  midnig^ht 
oil  over  it ;  but  he  deems  it  good  policy 
to  accept  the  invitation.  There  are  some 
important  matters  he  wants  a  chance  to 
talk  over  with  the  Governor  j^rivately,  be- 
fore he  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  the 
Government  officially.  So  he  gets  rid  of 
his  remaining  callers,  hastily  glances  over 
the  rest  of  his  mail,  and  goes  off  to  play 
golf. 

A  Consul  who  can  "  keep  his  end  up  ' 
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socially  is  worth  a  hundred  per  cent,  more 
to  his  Government  than  one  who  can- 
not. I  remember  that  when  the  late 
Speaker  '*  Tom  "  Reed  visited  Jamaica 
he  was  rather  disgusted  to  find  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  playing  tennis  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  at  Government  House.  He 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  this 
might  be  more  important  work  than  sign- 
ing papers  at  the  office,  that  a  Consul 
ought  to  be  something  of  a  diplomat  as 
well  as  a  great  deal  of  a  clerk. 

Uusually  the  American  Consul  "  keeps 
his  end  up  "  fairly  well  in  official  society, 
altho  he  is  sadly  handicapped  by  the 
smallness  of  his  salary  in  comparison 
with  that  of  his  colleagues.  If  he  is  to 
do  good  work,  especially  in  the  semi- 
diplomatic  position  which  m.any  Consuls 
occupy,  he  must  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  culture,  able  to  cultivate  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  the  men  in  authority, 
as  well  as  official  relations. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  return  their  hospitality  in  a 
suitable  manner,  but  few  American  Con- 
suls can  do  so  unless  they  have  a  private 
income.  "  When  we  deprive  our  Con- 
suls of  the  necessary  means  to  enter  the 
social  circle  to  which  they  properly  be- 
long, we  reduce  them  to  mere  ciphers," 
said  President  Monroe.  It  is  very  true, 
but  there  has  been  little  improvement  in 
this  respect  since  Monroe's  day.  *'  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  have  our  representative 
living  abroad  as  cheaply  as  he  can  af- 
ford to  exist,"  said  Senator  Sumner,  *'  be- 
cause his  social  position  is  an  important 
factor  in  his  power  to  be  useful."  Yet  it 
is  the  regrettable  fact,  as  a  Consul  wrote 
some  time  ago,  that  "  there  is  hardly  a 
Consulate  in  the  world  where  the  .Ameri- 
can re[)resentative  is  not  the  most  shab- 
bily housed,  poorly  served  and  poorly 
j)ai(l  arnoni^  his  Consular  associates." 

The  (lay's  work  of  a  Consul  which  I 
have  briefly  reviewed  is  based  upon  the 
diary  of  an  ac(|uaintance  of  mine  now 
iKjlding  that  offu  e  in  the  West  Indies,  It 
is  by  no  int-ans  an  exceptionally  hard 
< lay's  work,  as  a  Consul's  work  goes. 

Of  conrsr,  tlit*  dutirs  oi  an  American 
("onsnl  vary  considerably  according'  to  the 
part  of  the  world  in  whicli  he  is  Ku-ated. 
In  j^reat  inland  commercial  centers,  like 
I'irtnin^diain,  l''n^;land,  he  has  littir  ri»u 
tiiir    work    to    do,    arul    drvotr'*    liirnsrlf 


mainly  to  studying  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  making  elaborate 
reports  upon  them. 

In  a  big  shipping  port,  like  Liverpool 
or  Hamburg,  he  manages  a  large  office, 
and  the  mere  routine  work  of  clearing- 
vessels,  signing  on  seamen,  looking  after 
emigrants,  attending  to  the  United  States 
cattle  quarantine  regulations,  and  so  on, 
is  enough  to  keep  him  busy  all  day  long. 

But  the  Consuls  who  have  the  most 
difficult  and  responsible  positions  are 
those  assigned  to  Consulates  at  which  the 
United  States  possesses  extra-territorial 
rights,  as  in  Turkey  and  China.  The 
Consulate-General  at  Shanghai  is  a  good 
type  of  these  Consulates.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  other  place  where  the  American 
representative  has  so  much  to  do.  He  is 
not  only  the  Consul,  but  the  Lord  High 
Everything  Else,  running  a  complete 
government  in  miniature. 

He  is  at  the  head  of  a  post  office  which 
handles  all  the  mail  of  American  resi- 
dents and  visitors;  he  manages  a  land 
registration  department ;  he  holds  civil 
and  criminal  courts,  and  is  the  head  jail- 
or of  the  criminals  after  he  has  convicted 
ihem ;  he  supervises  a  police  force  and  a 
sanitary  department,  and  he  shares  with 
the  other  foreign  Consuls  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  settlements. 

The  criminal  cases  brought  before  the 
United  States  Consul  for  judgment  in  a 
busy  port  like  Shanghai  include  every 
variety  of  offense,  from  drunkenness  to 
fuurder.  In  the  more  serious  ca^ 
Consul  selects  twt>  prominent  Aii:-.....:: 
residents  to  sit  with  him  as  assessors  and 
assist  him  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  He  has 

the  power  to  sentence  a  r '  i  death  for 

murder,  if  it  is  coinmitt^  n  the  high 

seas;  to  lite  imprisonment,  if  it  is  done 
iipt>n  land.  Such  t^rave  sr- 
however,  he  approved  by  t.^  \...v..v>..; 
Minister  at  IVkin.  Consul-Cieneral  Sew- 
aril  had  to  condemn  a  man  to  death  a  few 
vears  ago. 

I'Vom  this  brief  review  of  the  work  of 
ati  American  Consul,  it  is  ap|>arrnt  that. 
wherever  he  may  h.i  '  >  Ik*  I 

lie  needs  to  Ik*  a  K»>t^i  .  •       ^ 

lawless    lanils,    where   r^ 
out  and  American  lives  are  en  letl. 

b      '  i         I        man  of  great  rcuUu- 
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The  service  is  often  denounced,  usual- 
ly unjustly.  It  has  its  faults,  but  it  is 
better  than  the  Consular  services  of  most 
other  nations.  It  is  the  only  one  of  any 
importance  in  which  the  appointments  are 
made  for  political  reasons,  and  theoret- 
ically it  ought  therefore  to  be  rotten  to 
the  core ;  but  it  is  not.  With  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  political  association, 
there  is  this  to  be  said  for  it — that  the 
man  who  has  been  energetic  enough  as  a 
politician  to  be  rewarded  with  a  job  can 
generally  be  depended  upon  to  be  a 
''  hustler  "  as  a  Consul,  and  that  is  a  po- 
sition for  which  a  "  hustler  "  is  wanted. 

Among  the  many  Consuls  whom  I 
have  met  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
service,  I  can  recall  only  one  or  two  who 
did  not  creditably  represent  their  coun- 
try. Many  of  the  Vice-Consuls  and  Con- 
sular and  commercial  agents  are  men  of 
low  standing  and  inferior  ability.  They 
are  usually  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  they  serve,  and  often  are  colored 
men.  They  are  paid  by  fees,  and,  of 
course,  good  men  cannot  be  obtained  for 
an  irregular  position  to  which  no  salary 
is  attached.     Grafters  and  incompetents 


are  to  be  found  among  the  Americans  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  service,  but  they 
are  exceptions,  like  the  Consul  in  an  Eng- 
lish town,  who  preached  at  a  local  church 
every  Sunday  for  ten  years  on  a  regular 
stipend,  until  Washington  found  him  out, 
and  ordered  him  to  desist,  or  that  other 
Consul  at  a  Red  Sea  port  some  years  ago 
who  got  drunk  by  noon  every  day  and  left 
his  Arab  kavass  to  run  the  Consulate. 

On  the  whole,  politicians  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  sinecure  after  the  election  had 
better  avoid  the  Consular  service.  The 
standard  has  risen  greatly  in  recent  years. 
There  is  plenty  of  hard  work,  which  can- 
not be  properly  performed  save  by  a  man 
of  tact,  energy  and  abundant  versatility. 
The  salaries  are  utterly  inadequate  in 
view  of  the  social  position  a  Consul  is  ex- 
pected to  occupy.  If  he  assumes  that  po- 
sition, he  cannot  save  money;  indeed,  he 
is  lucky  if  he  manages  to  keep  out  of  debt. 
And,  lastly,  the  ambitious  politician  may 
be  quite  sure  that  unless  he  is  an  edu- 
cated gentleman,  as  well  as  a  politician, 
his  life  as  a  Consul  will  be  made  very  un- 
pieasant  for  him  wherever  he  may  be  sent. 

N'fw  York  City. 
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By  the  Helicon   Well 

BY  WILLIAM  HAYES  WARD 

[These  lines  were  written  as  a  prelude    to   lines  by   the   same   author  entitled   "  A 
Dinner  of  Herbs,"  in  The  Century  Magazine  for  November.] 


I  BUILT  mc  a  cot  by  the  Helicon  well, 
To  find  from  the  fretwork  of  care  surcease ; 
Its   hearth    was    rest,    and    its    rushes    were 
peace. 
In  the  rim  of  the  stream  I  clipped  my  shell; 
And  I  fed  me  with  herbs  that  were  fed  from 
the   fount, 
The  bounty  of  mallows  and  parsley,  with  fruit 
Of  the  clustering  vine,  and  succory  root, 

The  wild  plum's  blush. 
And  the  seedy  pulp  of  the  medlar  bush ; 
And  black  were  the  berries  I  plucked  and  ate; 
And  I  cared  not  for  fate. 

And  the  gods  I  saw  in  war  or  in  play, 

As  they  trussed  the  lightnings  from  mount  to 
mount, 
Or  they  sat  down  to  feast  on  a  festal  day. 
But  I  piprd  with  my  f>at,  and  I  envied  tlicni 
not, 

Content  with  my  lot. 


Bright  Iris  slid  down  one  slumbrous  day; 

In  a  flutter  of  color  she  dropped  on  my  sight 
At   the   door   of   my   cot,   and   she   called   me 

away : 
"  A  laurel-crowned  guest  of  the  gods  art  thou ; 
Then    follow   and    feast   with   the   gods   to- 
night." 

But  I  answered  her,  "  Nay ! 
The  gods,  they  are  gods;  to  their  fates  I  must 
bow; 
But  the  meat  of  immortals  immortals  may 
eat ; 
The  nectar  of  gods  is  no  nectar  for  me; 
Their  quarrels  and  kisses  I  care  not  to  see. 
In  my  cot,  by  my  hearth,  I  set  me  my  seat, 
Let  the  Thunderer  hold  the  bights  that  are  his, 
I'ut  I'll  cor)k  me  a  dinner  of  herbs,  I  weet, 

Where  Peace  i«  " 
Nkwakk,  N.  J. 
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Freight   Tunnels    in    Chicago 

BY  GEORGE  W.  JACKSON 

[Now  at  the  time  the  whole  country  is  interested  in  the  opening  of  the  New  York 
Subway  (an  article  concerning  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of  October  20th),  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  what  Chicago  has  already  done  in  this  direction  by  the  general  mana- 
ger and  chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  is  most  timely,  especially  as  the 
Chicago  tunnel  seems  to  be  little  known  cf  outside  of  Chicago  and  not  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  it  unquestionably  deserves. — Editob.] 


1 


SIXTY  miles  of  tunnels  are  being 
constructed  under  the  principal 
streets  of  Chicago.  Twenty-six 
miles  already  have  been  completed.  Over 
a  narrow  gauge  electric  railway  in  these 
conduits  tne  Illinois  Tunnel  Company 
expects  to  transport  50,000  tons  of 
freight  daily  after  January  i,  when  it 
hopes  to  begin  commercial  operations. 

So  quietly  has  the  work  been  carried 
on,  with  no  interruption  to  traffic  and  no 
obstructions  in  the  streets,  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  Chicago's  population 


is  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  enterprise,  or 
of  the  fact  that  the  business  district  will 
be  honeycombed  with  shafts,  leading  to 
all  of  the  railroad  stations  and  to  the 
principal  mercantile  establishments. 

Under  an  ordinance  granted  by  the 
City  of  Chicago  on  February  20th,  1899, 
the  Illinois  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  —  a  new  corporation  —  was 
given  a  franchise  for  the  use  of  space 
under  the  streets.  It  constructed  a  net- 
work of  large  tunnels  beneath  the  busi- 
ness   district,    with    roofs;    not   less    than 
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Loaded  Trains  in  ttie  Chicago  Subway  Tunnel 


twenty-four  feet  from  the  surface.  These 
tunnels  are  of  two  sizes,  the  trunk  con- 
duits being  twelve  feet  wide  and  fourteen 
feet  high  and  the  branch  shafts  six  feet 
wide  and  seven  feet  six  inches  high.  The 
material  is  cement,  which  in  the  larger 
tunnels  is  twenty-one  inches  thick  at  the 
bottoms  and  eighteen  inches  at  the  walls. 

Under  the  roof  and  along  the  walls 
of  the  tunnels  on  each  side  are  strung  the 
telephone  cables,  leaving  space  on  the 
floor  sufficient  for  a  railway.  The  com- 
pany in  July,  1903,  therefore  secured  an 
extension  of  its  franchise  rights,  permit- 
ting it  to  operate  apparatus  for  carrying 
freight  of  all  kinds  and  for  handling  mail 
matter,  packages,  newspapers  and  other 
articles.  The  Illinois  Tunnel  Company 
last  January  acquired  the  system. 

More  than  two  miles  of  twenty-four 
inch  railway  already  have  been  built,  and 
this  mileage  rapidly  will  be  increased 
until  all  the  shafts  have  been  equipped. 
Over  these  rails  will  run  trains  drawn  by 
electric  locomotives,  now  in  successful 
operation.  The  cars  are  wholly  of  iron 
and  steel  and  are  twelve  feet  in  length. 


Each  will  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  freight.  The  trolley  sys- 
tem of  propulsion  is  being  used,  driving 
the  trains  at  a  speed  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  A  five  thousand 
horse-power  electric  plant  soon  will  be  in 
operation. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  track  lay- 
ing, three  thousand  cars  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  locomotives  will  be  put  in  serv- 
ice. These  will  run  to  the  six  great 
freight  depots  of  the  twenty-five  trunk 
railroads  which  center  in  Chicago.  All 
of  the  stations  are  within  a  section  less 
than  two  miles  square,  and  the  enormous 
freight  traffic  of  the  city  has  caused  con- 
gestion in  the  streets.  The  tunnels  will 
relieve  this,  as  they  are  expected  to  take 
as  a  single  step  nearly  all  of  the  four 
million  tons  of  coal  burned  annually 
within  the  "  loop  " — the  elevated  railway 
marking  the  center  of  the  business  dis- 
trict. 

The  system  of  handling  the  freight  will 
be  simple.  Shafts  are  being  constructed 
from  the  funnels  directly  into  the  freight 
houses  of  the  railways,  and  the  tunnel 
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Section  u^  Tunui'l,  Shuwing  Third  Kail  Electric   System  ot 
Illinois  Tunnel  Company 


cars  will  be  lifted  on  elevators  to  the  sides 
of  the  freight  cars  ready  to  be  unloaded. 
When  the  underground  car  is  filled  it  will 
be  dropped  again  into  the  tunnel,  ready 
to  be  unloaded  at  the  warehouse  of  the 
consignee  or  placed  in  the  Tunnel  Com- 
pany's storage  quarters  to  await  his 
orders. 

Nearly  every  large  business  house  in 
downtown  Chicago  will  have  shaft  con- 
nections with  the  tunnel  system,  elevators 
like  those  at  the  freight  depots  carrying 
the  cars  int(j  tlu*  stores  or  storage  houses. 
As  the  tunnel  ciirs  will  accommodate  any 
object  that  can  be  passt-d  through  the 
door  of  any  railway  freight  car,  there 
hardly  is  aiiylhiug  which  tlie  Tunnel 
(  oinpany  laninit  tinispMrt  to  tlw  hut 
chants. 

The  inslall.Uuin  i)i  this  ?»v>U-m  will  le- 
nioyr  thousands  of  wagons  from  the 
downtowi;  streets,  keep  them  cleaner,  and 


make  the  handling  of  freight  much 
cheaper  than  it  is  at  present.  Chicago 
is  the  only  city  in  the  world  to  employ 
an  extensive  system  of  this  kind,  and  the 
effect  of  its  successful  operation  will  be 
incalculable.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
New  York,  with  its  subway  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  will  follow  with 
its  tunnels  for  the  hauling  of  freight, 
and  other  crowded  cities  cannot  b  '  *'\t 
from   the  changt*    fr.  .m   .»]il    fo  i 

methods. 

A   feature  of  the  tunnel  »y>lem  is  the 
great  distributing  station  at  tb--  '  v-*r  and 
rayl»»r  Street.      The    Tunnel  ^  lUy  a 

few  months  ago  purchascil  lor  nearly 
$j,(xn),iHH>    seven    large    w        '  ^    for 

use  as  its  terminals.     All  '  '  inv 

mediately  desired  by   the  >  ami 

all  of  which  must  Ik*  re  i  w  dl  br 

shipped    to    this    center  •runic 

lines  of  the  tunnel  meet  bet  cart 
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can  be  elevated  to  the  tops  of  the  seven-  solid  mass  that  would  uphold  all  weights 

story  building  and  unloaded  there.    Mer-  in  the  roadways  above.    Another  system 

chants   buying   in   large   quantities   save  of   false   work  used  was  that  in   which 

great  sums,  and  fall,  summer,  winter  and  steel  plates  were  placed  to  support  the 

spring    stocks     often    begin    to     arrive  cement  while  it  was  drying  and  to  permit 

months  before  they  are  placed  on  sale,  the  workmen  to  tamp  it  down  firmly. 
The    larger   merchants   have   their   own         The    work    was   carried  on  by  three 


warehouses  for  the  storage  of  these 
goods,  and  shafts  will  extend  to  their 
warehouses.  The  smaller  dealers,  however, 


shifts  of  men  laboring  eight  hours  each. 
The  first  gang  of  miners  went  on  duty  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  worked 


generally  are  deterred  from  purchasing  until  midnight ;  the  second  labored  from 
in  advance  because  they  lack  room  in  midnight  to  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
which  to  place  their  stock.  Under  the  and  the  third,  which  was  known  as  the 
new  system  this  may  be  stored  in  the  concreting  shift,  began  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
Tunnel  Company's  houses  and  taken  out  morning  and  worked  until  through.  The 
in  small  lots,  just  as  the  retailer  desires  it.     last  completed  their  tasks  so  the  miners 

The  ultimate  intention  is  to  extend  the  could  resume  work  at  4  p.m. 
tunnels  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  The  distance  excavated  by  the  two 
and  far  away  from  the  business 
section.  Not  until  the  down- 
town system  has  been  put  in 
successful  operation,  however, 
will  the  tunnels  be  dug  further 
than  present  plans  provide. 
The  work  now  on  hand  is  to 
connect  them  with  the  freight 
depots  and  basements  of  build- 
ings. 

The  construction  of  the  tun- 
nels has  been  an  enormous  un- 
dertaking. Work  was  begun 
in  an  alley  near  Madison  and 
Monroe  Streets,  west  of  La 
Salle  Street.  Seven  other 
shafts  were  started  at  various 
places  in  the  downtown  district. 
It  then  was  found  that  the  city 
street  maps  were  inaccurate, 
and  a  complete  new  topograph- 
ical survey  was  made.  The 
pneumatic  system  was  used  in 
the  excavating.  Airlocks  were 
placed  just  inside  the  several 
shafts  and  air  under  pressure 
was  admitted  into  the  portion 
where  the  men  were  working. 
The  shafts  were  made  larger 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  fin- 
ished tubes,  allowing  a  space 
of  nearly  two  feet  at  the  sides. 
Iron  ribs  were  placed  at  short 
intervals  along  the  inside,  and 
within  the.se  were  built  walls 
of  wood.  In  the  space  Ix*- 
tween     the     inner     and     outer 

wall  s,     rement,      stone     and 

1  11-  »f"P  of  Central  Btislnoss  District  of  Chicago,  Showing  (In 

gravel    were   poured,    making   a  „eavy  Linos)    Network  of  Tunnels 
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shifts  of  miners  averaged  twenty-one  feet 
at  each  heading.  The  number  of  head- 
ings was  around  fourteen.  It  required 
twenty  men  to  operate  each  heading,  and 
850  were  engaged  in  tunnel  construction, 
while  600  others  were  employed  in  the 
offices  and  in  hauling  gravel,  stone,  ce- 
ment and  excavated  material.  Nine  hun- 
dred tram  cars  were  used  in  removing 
the  dirt,  which  was  taken  out  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  400  running  feet  a  day. 
The  cars  were  hoisted  up  the  shafts  to 
the  elevated  houses  a  few  feet  above  the 
street,  and  from  these  the  dirt  and  stone 
fell  into  wagons  beneath.  The  dirt  then 
was  hauled  to  the  lake  front,  where  it 
was  used  in  increasing  the  size  of  a  city 
park.  Later  the  method  was  changed  by 
having  a  tunnel  extended  directly  to  the 
lake   front,   removing    the    necessity   of 


teams  for  hauling  the  filling.  At  an- 
other end  of  the  system  the  cars  were 
run  out  upon  scows  and  the  clay  taken 
down  the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  more 
than  4,950,000  cubic  feet  of  dirt  have 
been  excavated. 

The  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  has  an 
authorized  capital  of  ^30,000,000  and  a 
bond  issue  of  the  same  amount.  It  has 
issued  only  $15,000,000  of  the  bonds, 
however,  holding  the  remainder  to  pay 
for  future  extensions  of  the  tunnels  and 
of  the  transportation  and  telephone  sys- 
tems. The  officers  of  the  company  are: 
President,  Albert  G.  Wheeler,  of  Chi- 
cago; Vice-President,  C.  D.  Simpson,  of 
Scranton,  Pa. ;  Secretary,  Edward  \V. 
Gearhart,  Scranton ;  Treasurer,  John  C. 
Law,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Chicago,  III. 


Sanity,    Enthusiasm    and    Unity 

BY  D.  S.  STEPHENS,  D.D. 

Chancellor  of  Kansas  City  Univbrsitv,   KA^sA^ 

[This  article  iu  the  sutjstance  of  an  address  received  with  the  greatest  enthusii 
at  the  Congregationai  National  Council.  Dr.  Stephens  represented  the  Methodist  Proteii- 
tants  in  the  proposal  for  union  of  the  Methodist  Protestants.  United  Brethren  and  Coo- 
gregationalists. — P^ditor.  ] 

AS  desirable  as  a  union  of  Churches  work  will  accomplish  the  end.     It  is  the 

may  seem  to  be,  from  many  points  organizing  power  of  a  supreme  life-force 

of  view,   I   cannot   think   such   a  that  unites  men.     They  are  raised  to  a 

union  greatly  to   be  sought   for  until   it  hit,4ier  plane  of  being  through   the   up- 

becomes    the   expression   of   a    vital    or-  lifting  power  of  a  unifying  life-principle, 

ganizing    spiritual     impulse.       All     real  Perfection  of  the  social  life,  like  perfec- 

unioii   must  be   wrought  out   by  a  vital  tion  of  the  individual  life,  i'           *       ^    \ 

power.     It  is  expressed,  not  in  aggrega-  of  a  deeper  vitality-  t)f  a  pr 

tion,   but    in    integration.      Ecclesiastical  impulse 

aggrgation  may  have  charms  for  some  And  this  is  Nature's  way.     Her  crea- 

minds    that    delight    in    mere    hugeness,  tions  are  "  made  perfect  in  one."     Thev 

Hut  the  union  that  Jesus  Christ  had  in  ascciul  in  the  scale  of  existence  in  pro^xjr- 

view   when   he  prayed   that   his   follow-  tion  as  they  are  dominated  by  a  profoiincl- 

ers  might  be  "  rtiade  perfect  in  one"  is  er  and   more   > 

realized   only   when   a   common   enthus-     ture,   we  are   i ^...  .  ; 

iasm — a  consuming  inspiration — fuses  inite,  incoherent  hoinogeiu  From 
the  hearts  of  men  into  oneness  of  life,  that  she  moves  on  toward  "  iletinite.  co- 
No  matter  how  wide  apart  Churches  may    ht-rent    !  ••— •'•  "      VVe    think    this 

be   ill   historical  orii^iii,   in   usage,   in   re-  law  of 

ligious  ceremonial,  a   dominating  spirit-  discovery.       Mut 

iial  purf)ose  will  make  the  path  to  union  when     he 

easy.      Ihit  if  there  is  no  «Mrmni.ti  vital  inii-ht   b^ 

bond,  no  amount  of  ccclcsi             patch-  t              il    in   the   I 


>>greHs  is  a  tniHlem 

jesiiH     underHtiXHl     it 

'     his     fi»I  lowers 

,  >         t    in  one."      He 

ank;u.i^c   of  life   the 
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principle    which    science    after    nineteen  not  sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  authority, 

centuries  has  managed  to  describe  in  the  Some  of  them  were  expelled  from  the 

bald,  bare  language  of  technicality.     He  mother    Church     for    maintaining    this 

recognized  that  the  ascent  of  man  is  along  right,  and   with  their   friends  who   fol- 

the  pathway  of  a  deeper  vitality — of  a  lowed   them,   they   united   to   frame      a 

more  pervasive  unity.     It  is  then  idle  to  Church  polity,  in  which  the  foundation 

talk  of  any  union  that  will  have  spiritual  stone  should  be  the  preservation  of  the 

value,  unless  that  union  gives  expression  rights  of  the  individual  conscience.    The 

to  some  common  inspiration — some  for-  same  principle  that  brought  the  Pilgrim 

mative    impulse.      Unless    the    Creative  Fathers  to  Plymouth  Rock  guided  the 

Spirit   that  broods  over  the   doings  of  men   who   fashioned   the   polity   of   the 

men  supplies  the  organizing  life-impulse,  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 
our  efforts  will  be  futile.  And   essentially  the   same   spirit   ani- 

I  believe  there  is  such  a  common  life-  miates  the  United  Brethren  Church.  All 
impulse  in  the  Churches  we  represent.  I  three  organizations  are  built  upon  the 
believe  there  is  between  us  that  kinship  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  democracy, 
in  spiritual  life  that  is  the  true  condition  They  have  all  recognized  that,  to  pre- 
for  unity.  As  diverse  as  we  are  in  his-  serve  its  inward  allegiance  to  God,  the 
torical  origin,  unlike  as  we  are  in  ec-  individual  soul  must  keep  free  from  all 
clesiastical  usage  and  polity,  there  is  a  entangling  alliances  without.  They  have 
oneness  of  animating  impulse.  We  have  put  this  truth  in  the  supreme  place,  be- 
each  laid  the  stress  of  our  emphasis  upon  cause  the  very  life  of  the  soul  depends 
the  same  aspect  of  the  soul's  life.  Each  upon  it.  They  have  subordinated  the  out- 
has  discerned  and  insisted  upon  spiritual  ward  visible  Church  to  that  invisible 
freedom  as  the  first  and  essential  condi-  Church  which  God's  Spirit  builds  up  in 
tion  of  that  spiritual  life  wherein  man  the  hearts  of  his  children.  They  have  af- 
allies  himself  with  God.  Congregation-  firmed  that  the  visible  Church  ceases  to 
alism  had  its  birth  in  the  effort  to  real-  have  a  claim  upon  the  regard  of  men 
ize  this  truth.  It  affirmed  that  the  life  when  it  substitutes  ecclesiastical  author- 
of  faith  is  possible  only  when  the  spirit  ity  for  moral  conviction.  When  men  are 
is  free.  It  discovered  that  to  be  loyal  dominated  by  an  outward  authority  in 
to  God  the  soul  must  throw  off  allegiance  which  they  have  no  voice,  then  fear 
to  all  other  masters.     It  renounced  that  drives  the  life  of  God  from  the  heart. 

subtle  form  of  idolatry  that  surrenders  Whenever  the   Church — or  the   State 

m.oral  conviction  to  ecclesiastical  author-  ceases  to  recognize  that  its  existence,  and 
ity.  It  discriminated  between  the  unity  its  sole  authority,  is  derived  from  the  un- 
of  the  spirit  and  the  spurious  substitute  fettered  moral  conviction  of  the  free  spir- 
of  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  It  stood  like  its  that  compose  it,  then  it  ceases  to  fos- 
a  rock  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  ter  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul.  That  is 
conscience  and  the  autonomy  of  the  con-  why  democracy,  both  civil  and  ecclesi- 
gregation.  It  realized  that  here  is  the  astical,  is  the  very  air  of  the  soul's  life, 
very  citadel  of  the  soul's  safety.  It  there-  That  is  why  the  Churches  we  represent 
fore  insisted  upon  the  right  and  the  duty  have  laid  their  emphasis  upon  this  truth, 
of  every  soul  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  They  have  recognized  that  if  God's  Spir- 
its spiritual  life.  Only  m  so  doing  can  it  dwells  in  man,  then  manhood  becomes 
it  demonstrate  its  allegiance  to  God.  sacred.     If  God  takes  man  into  his  fam- 

Similarly,    the    Methodist    Protestant  ily  and  fellowship  then  man  should  bow 

Church  had  its  origin  in  a  protest  against  down  to  no  other  master.    If  God  conde- 

ihe   inroads  of  ecclcsiasticism   upon   the  scends   to  reveal   himself  in  the   human 

life  of  the  soul.     The  Methodist  Protcs-  soul — if  he  imparts  to  man  a  life  where- 

tant  Church  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  dc-  in  his  Spirit  witnesses  with  our  spirits 

mand  for  a  more  democratic  form  of  gov-  that   we  arc   the  children  of  God then 

crnmcnt     in     the     Methodist     i^)iscopal  human   life  takes   to   itself  new   dignity 

Church.     This  demand  was  met  with  re-  and  value.     God  himself  puts  the  crown 

pressivc      measures      and      persecution,  of  self-respecting  manhood  upon  the  hu- 

Thosc  who  advocated  reform  were  driven  nian  brow — and  the  soul  that  abdicates 

to  defend  their  right  to  hold  convictions  its  sovereignity  is  lost. 
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Now  because  the  Churches  we  repre- 
sent have  ahke  discerned  this  truth,  there 
is  between  us  a  kinship  of  spiritual  Ufe. 
As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  a  good  foundation 
on  which  to  estabhsh  a  closer  fellowship. 
But  this  alone,  I  think,  will  not  knit  us 
into  organic  oneness.  If  a  true  union 
takes  place  it  must  arise  from  the  call  of 
a  new  and  deeper  life-impulse.  It  will  be 
the  outgrowth  of  a  new  and  present  need 
in  the  evolution  of  the  great  gospel  force 
set  in  motion  by  Jesus  Christ. 

For  nineteen  centuries  the  Gospel  has 
been  working  out  in  human  society  those 
conditions  that  differentiate  men.  It  has 
taken  nearly  two  thousand  years  for  the 
impulse  of  spiritual  liberty  to  work  it- 
self out  into  human  society.  At  last  in 
the  best  civilization  of  to-day,  and  pre- 
eminently in  the  ecclesiastical  environ- 
ment which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  created, 
we  have  reached  the  conditions  in  which 
individualism  finds  its  perfect  flower. 

Has  not  the  psychological  moment 
come  when  the  counter  process  of  integ- 
ration should  come  to  the  front?  Has 
not  the  time  arrived  when  an  ecclesias- 
tical organism  shall  be  born  that — while 
preserving  the  sanctity  of  individual  life 
— will  yet  fuse  the  many  into  oneness  of 
|)urpose  and  effort?  The  social  ideal  of 
the  Gospel  is  a  connectionalism  that  fos- 
ters individualism. 

You  Congregational ists  have  led  the 
van  in  realizing  the  conditions  that  make 
men — that  perfect  the  individual.  You 
have  i)ioneered  the  way  from  the  barrens 
of  ecclesiastical  homogeneity  to  the 
fruitful  fields  of  spiritual  heterogeneity. 
Will  you  not  now  guide  us  to  a  hetero- 
geneity that  "  coheres  "? 

**  Oh !  "  but  you  reply,  "  there  is  no 
connectional  organism  yet  devised — no 
ecclesiastical  habitation  yet  constructed — 
that  is  worthy  of  God's  freemen." 

Well,  then — make  one.  1  believe  you 
can  do  it.  We  Methodist  Protestants 
will  move  into  it  with  you. 

The  world  is  waiting  for  that  spiritual 
evolution  in  the  visible  Church  wherein 
( lod's  freemeti  shall  be  "made  perfect 
in  one,"  1  do  not  know  just  what  it  will 
he.  Perhaps  it  may  l>e  realized  through  a 
repres<*ntative  deinmTacy  whose  imucIu- 
sioiis  reai  lied  through  deliberative  a.H- 
seinbly  become  law  only  when  ratitietl 
by  antononioiis  Churche}* — a  sort  of  ref- 


erendum.    But  whatever  it  may  be  the 
times  call  for  it. 

I  think  I  see  the  signs  among  you  Con- 
gregationalists  that  God  is  calling  you  in 
this  direction.  I  see  prophetic  and  por- 
tentous stirrings  among  you.  Only  last 
Saturday  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  the  college  presidents  who  are  in 
attendance  at  this  Council.  The  necessity 
of  a  more  efficient  co-operation,  of  a 
closer  connectionalism,  among  Congre- 
gationalists  was  the  keynote  of  that  meet- 
ing. 

Brethren,  I  tell  you  organization  is 
consistent  with  spiritual  liberty.  The 
problem  can  be  solved.  A  hierarchy  is 
not  the  only  method  of  securing  ecclesi- 
astical co-operation  and  efficiency.  A 
living  man  is  more  efficient  than  an  au- 
tomaton. Should  not  a  living  Church  be 
more  efficient  than  a  hierarchy?  During 
this  Council  I  have  heard  some  expres- 
sions of  admiration  for  the  splendid 
achievements  of  some  of  those  Churches 
that  can  marshal  their  forces  into  line 
through  ecclesiastical  authority.  Do  we 
believe  that  the  ranks  of  God's  army  will 
move  with  any  less  steady  tramp,  or  less 
effective  force  when  linked  together  in 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  and  the  bonds  of 
l)eace  ? 

I  believe  the  era  of  spiritual  integra- 
tion is  at  hand.  The  visible  Church  nuist 
organize  itself  on  those  hues  that  will 
realize  the  deeper  unity  of  the  Spirit.  It 
nmst  move  toward  those  conditions  that 
-ecurc  efficiency  of  co-operation  as  well 
as  the  perfection  of  the  individual.  It 
must  focus  the  spiritual  forces  of  the 
(  hurch,  so  that  they  converge  to  a  com- 
nion  end  and  definite  purpose. 

If  these  three  Churches  which  we  rej>- 
resent  here  to-day — and  any  others  that 
choose  to  come  with  us — can  »<       ' 
on  some  such  basis,  I  t)elicvc   l   _     ...  =  . 
uf  a  new  day  will  break  on  the  world.    It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  pcculi 
to    unite    in    an    aggressive    e^.ii.i.,v  i^.,, 
Xot  only  the  things   which   we   have  in 
common,  but  our  very  ditlerences  su|>- 
I>lement        '       '       ^         ich  a  wi>rk. 

You    '       -.     -,  its    have    drvrl 

o|)ed  a  distinctive  tvj)c.     The  cor 
I'  '^n  of  •  J!  i>  v.v 

\  »»"•  -         ...   ..  '  >  - 

^'  ditv,  ill 

led  jutlginent  ami  i;tven  |h)Iic  lo  Che  in* 
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tellectual  life.  Clear  insight  and  strong  other,  will  give  religion  a  new  power  over 
conviction  logicaly  follow  from  that  men.  It  is  simply  the  truth  to  state  that 
spiritual  life  that  cherishes  its  freedom  the  traditional  forms  of  religion  have 
as  its  most  precious  heritage.  There  is  weakened  their  hold  upon  men.  There 
nothing  that  clarifies  the  mind  like  the  is  need  of  a  new  evangelism.  Men  need 
sense  of  responsibility.  This  equipoise  to  realize  that  the  universe  of  unseen  life 
of  judgment  and  clearness  of  moral  is  as  truly  within  the  grasp  of  man's  ex- 
view  has  marked  Congregationalism  perience  as  the  outward  world  of  sense, 
with  a  sanity  which  we  of  other  Churches  Eternal  life  must  be  presented  to  men  as 
have  learned  to  respect.  a  possession  that  is  both  real  and   ra- 

But  we  Methodist  Protestants  and  tional.  The  new  evangelism  which  will 
United  Brethren  would  also  bring  our  bring  this  life  closer  to  men  will  preach 
offering  to  the  common  life.  We  each  the  Gospel  with  knowledge  and  with 
owe  our  origin  to  the  great  evangelistic  zeal;  with  sanity  and  with  enthusiasm; 
upheaval  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh-  with  light  and  with  life, 
teenth  century.  Our  Churches  were  born  I  believe  that  a  spiritual  renaissance  is 
in  a  spiritual  revival.  We  have  inherited  at  hand.  I  believe  we  are  just  entering 
a  regard  for  religion,  as  a  spiritual  ex-  an  era  when  the  spiritual  world  shall  be 
perience.  The  Methodist  awakening  un-  revealed  in  new  power.  We  shall  ap- 
der  the  Wesleys  was  a  revulsion  from  proach  this  whole  subject  in  the  spirit  of 
the  formal  and  speculative  tendencies  of  rational  realism.  We  shall  preach  the 
religion  to  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life.  Gospel  with  the  power  of  a  heaven-born 
It  laid  the  stress  of  religion  upon  verifi-  enthusiasm,  illuminated  with  the  light  of 
able  experiences  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  a  sanctified  reason.  We  shall  bring  con- 
carried  realism  into  religion.  It  did  for  secrated  intellect  to  the  higher  reason  of 
spiritual  life  what  Francis  Bacon  did  for  the  soul's  life,  and  do  for  spiritual  reali- 
material  knowledge.  It  directed  atten-  ties  what  science  has  done  for  the  world 
tion  from  speculations  to  facts.     It  car-  of  nature. 

ried  the  spirit  of  the  modern  learning  The  religion  of  the  twentieth  century 
into  the  field  of  religion.  It  did  this  in  a  will  necessarily  be  one  that  has  a  strong 
crude  and  naive  way,  it  is  true.  It  was  grip  on  human  experience.  It  must  be 
uncritical  and  unreflective,  yet  it  gave  grounded  in  the  facts  of  human  life, 
new  power  to  religion  by  directing  atten-  What  will  save  the  world  to-day  is  not 
tion  to  the  facts  of  regenerated  life.  It  tradition,  not  dogma,  not  religious  cere- 
injected  a  freshness  and  vigor  into  the  monial,  but  a  religion  growing  out  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  which  the  world  was  then  deepest  facts  of  man's  spiritual  life.  Men 
sadly  in  need.  have  become  bewildered   amid   specula- 

Now,  I  think  we  would  bring  some-  tions,  and  traditions,  and  forms.  They 
thing  of  this  inheritance  with  us.  To  can  find  safety  only  in  a  vital  religious 
your  clearness  of  view — your  sanity  of  experience.  The  vitalities  of  religion 
judgment — we  would  add  the  fervor  of  are  eternal,  and  they  will  survive  the 
assurance,  the  zeal  of  conviction.  Wc  forms.  The  verities  of  religion  will  out- 
Methodists  have  made  a  discovery.  It  is  last  the  speculations  of  men.  Ecclesi- 
a  secret ;  but  I  will  tell  you.  The  world  is  asticisms,  and  traditions,  and  forms  may 
lo  he  saved  by  passion.  Broad-minded  pass  away.  The  critical  spirit  of  to-day 
tolerance  alone  will  not  do  it.  It  is  pas-  will  sift  out  from  the  claim,s  of  religion 
sionate  love  for  the  truth  that  saves  men  all  that  cannot  anchor  itself  in  the  indis- 
and  unites  them,  and  dissolves  all  minor  i)utable  facts  of  the  spiritual  life.  If  we 
differences.  will  catch  the  car  of  this  busy  materialis- 

Now,  what  is  more  needed  to-day  to  lie  age,  it  will  be  because  We  can  con- 
give  the  Gospel  effectiveness  than  an  vince  men  that  their  present  life  touches 
alliance  of  sanity  with  enthusiasm?  the  supernatural  as  well  as  the  world  of 
What  will  more  quickly  bring  to  Chris-  nature.  It  will  be  because  we  can  con- 
tianity  its  early  power?  An  overpower-  vince  them  that  there  is  an  open  thor- 
ing  sense  of  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  oughfare  between  the  soul  and  the  un- 
lifc  (m  the  one  hand,  and  an  interpreta-  seen.  This  is  the  only  foundation  that 
tion  of  these  realities  in  the  light  of  clear  the  religion  of  to-day  can  luiild  upon 
insight  and  well-poised  judgment  on  the  with  safety.   A  present  revelation  of  God 
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in  the  fact  of  regenerated  life  is  all  that 
will  restore  to  religion  its  early  power. 
We  must  be  able  to  say  with  the  apostle, 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in 
us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us." 
If  I  touch  an  electric  wire  and  receive  a 
shock  do  I  not  know  it?  If  the  ravish- 
ing harmonies  of  the  organ  break  in 
upon  my  ear,  do  I  not  know  it?  If  I 
open  my  heart  toward  God,  and  a  wave 
of  love  and  life  sweeps  into  my  soul,  do 
I  not  know  it?  An  invading  energy  of 
personal  life  is  just  as  direct  an  evi- 
dence of  the  environment  of  unseen  life 
as  an  impression  upon  the  senses  is  of 
our  material  environment.    The  evangel- 


ism that  will  present  the  Gospel  with  the 
realism  of  conviction  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  insight  will  reach  men  with  an  ir- 
resistible power. 

This  is  the  propaganda  to  which  I  con- 
ceive we  are  called.  A  fresh  conscious- 
ness of  the  nearness  of  the  Unseen  inter- 
preted by  sane  judgment  is  the  demand 
of  the  hour.  If  we  do  not  heed  the  call 
others  will.  God's  purpose  will  not  be 
thwarted.  The  world  must  be  saved — 
saved  from  materialism — saved  from 
selfishness — saved  from  perversity.  A 
great  opportunity  lies  before  us.  It  re- 
mains with  you — it  remains  with  us — to 
determine  what  the  issue  shall  be. 
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The    Hopi    Snake    Dance 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 

Author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  Etc. 


IT  is  the  twenty-third  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1904.  But 
as  we  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  kiva  in 
the  Hopi  village  of  Oraibi  looking  into 
the  public  square,  in  which  the  Antelope 
and  Snake  priests  are  chanting  their  un- 
pronounceable invocation,  it  might  as 
well  be  the  time  of  any  heathen  god  hun- 


dreds of  years  before  Christ,  so  far  as 
the  spectacle  itself  is  concerned  and  the 
weird  emotions  it  stirs  in  the  breast  of 
the  white  brother  who  sees  it. 

In  some  respects  the  Hopi  Snake 
Dance,  which  occurs  every  two  years  at 
Oraibi,  is  the  most  unique  sight  on  this 
continent.    And  there  were  circumstances 
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connected  with  the  ceremony  this  year 
which  to  those  behind  the  scenes  added 
an  intense  pathos  and  interest  to  it,  never 
felt  before  by  any  of  the  comparatively 
few  white  people  who  have  been  present 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

It  lacks  an  hour  of  sunset.  Practically 
the  entire  population,  some  eight  hundred 
souls,  are  present  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  or  seated  or  standing  around  the 
square  where  the  dance  is  to  be  held. 
Add  about  fifty  tourists  from  Boston, 
Cleveland,  New  York,  a  class  in  an- 
thropology from  Harvard,  a  group  of 
Navajos  on  horseback,  a  sprinkling  of 
traders.  Government  teachers,  and  cow- 
boys ;  in  all  perhaps  nine  hundred  people 
awaiting  in  various  degrees  of  anticipa- 
tion the  emergence  of  the  priests  from 
the  underground  rooms  where  the  cere- 
monial rites  are  practiced. 

The  little  children  are  running  about. 
.Some  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of 
clothing,  and  one  boy  drifts  across  the 


plaza  dressed  in  a  flour  sack,  which  has 
a  slit  in  the  bottom  through  which  his 
head  is  thrust.  On  the  back  of  the  sack 
are  the  words,  in  bright  red  letters, 
''  Crosby  Mills,  Topeka,  Kansas." 

The  spectators  are  quiet  for  the  most 
part.  The  man  with  the  moving  picture 
machine  stationed  on  the  top  of  a  house 
at  the  right  is  making  some  changes  in 
his  position.  The  newspaper  corre- 
spondents get  down  as  near  to  the  circle 
marked  on  the  sand  as  they  think  the 
Indian  police  will  permit. 

About  twenty  feet  at  the  left  and  rear 
of  our  kiva,  without  announcement,  the 
Antelope  priests  suddenly  emerge  on 
their  ladder.  There  are  twelve  of  them, 
mostly  old  men.  The  last  one,  however, 
is  a  lad  not  over  twelve  years  old. 

They  march  quickly  down  past  the 
circle  of  tourists,  and,  keeping  up  the 
incessant  moving  of  their  rattles,  go 
down  into  the  plaza  past  the  little  cotton- 
wood  booth  in  which  are  the  snakes,  and 
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stamping  each  in  turn  on  the  board  in 
front  of  the  booth  they  turn  and  Hne  up 
facing  the  east. 

Then  with  the  same  absorbed,  uncon- 
scious feehng  toward  their  surround- 
ings, the  Snake  priests  come  out  of  their 
kiva  and  quickly  gHde  one  behind  the 
other  down  into  the  square  and  hne  up, 
thirteen  in  number,  facing  the  Antelope 


the  ground  as  the  boy  seizes  the  snake 
firmly  with  both  hands  and  holds  its  neck 
between  his  teeth. 

Out  of  the  thirty  snakes  used,  at  least 
two-thirds  are  big  rattlesnakes.  They  have 
been  caught  and  treated  to  several  cere- 
monial rites  for  days  before  their  public 
appearance,  handled  with  apparent  care- 


lessness   and    without 


extractmg 


their 


A  Group  of  Hopl  Girls 


priests   and   looking  toward   the   setting 
sun. 

The  whole  spectacle  is  at  this  point 
unapproachable  by  any  description,  pic- 
ture or  view.  Color  and  atmosphere  and 
natural  setting  are  unmatched  on  the 
globe.  The  two  lines  of  priests  sway 
t)ack  and  fortli,  up  and  down.  The  chant 
begins,  a  low  deep  guttural,  which  vi- 
brates along  a  white  man's  spine  as  if 
each  separate  bone  were  rubbed  with 
rosin  and  each  bone  had  a  sej)arate  fiddle 
bow  drawn  over  it. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  chant  and  the 
swaying  rontiiuie.  Then  the  line  of 
Snake  priests  moves  around  past  the  little 
booth,  and  each  as  he  stoops  receives 
a  snake  from  the  inside  of  the  booth 
These  snakes  are  not  all  venomous. 
I  lure  are  some  tliirty  in  all.  (  )ne 
large  bull  snake  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
lad  who  is  training  as  a  novitiate  with 
the    Aiitelojx*   prit'sts       Its    tail    drags   on 


fangs  ur  so  far  as  any  know?  "  ^^>es. 
without  being  in  any  way  d.^  :  '.  of 
their  venomous  character. 

Each  priest  of  the  twenty-five  noNv 
has  a  snake,  holding  it  in  the  mouth  w'"^' 
the  head  close  by  the  cheek,  and  gr. 
ing  the  reptile  with  both  hands,  so  that 
its  body  is  in  nearly  a  straight  line  down 
the  front. 

Each  priest  in  turn  throws  his  snake 
down  on   the  sand,  and.   letting  it   run 
away,  catches  it  up  again  with  a  quick 
motion.     One  of  the  biggest   rattlers  is 
too   quick    for  one   of   the   priests   anil 
\v  '  s  swiftlv  across  the  circle  into  a 

hi:.,     ^roup    of    tmirists.      There    is    a 
scream,  a  luukward  rush,  a  veil  of  tie- 
light    from   cowImivs   aiul  ' 

the  snake  is  at  hi  ♦      ....... 

hack.     Meanwhil* 

moving  picture  man  has  n  at  M^ne- 

tfiiii  '•    hu    !•       • 
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in  any  given  direction  without  the  possi- 
biHty  of  a  picture  that  will  be  unlike  any- 
thing in  the  wide  world  for  interest  or 
artistic  effect. 

Suddenly,  close  by  our  kiva,  the  Indian 
police  push  back  the  tourists  and  news- 
paper men.  An  opening  in  the.  circle  of 
spectators  is  made,  and  down  into  this 
opening  come  rushing  a  group  of  women 
and  girls  bringing  the  sacred  corn  meal. 
They  sprinkle  it  on  the  sand  in  a  little 
heap.  The  priests  rush  up  to  the  spot 
and  throw  the  snakes  dowm  on  the  meal 
in  a  confused  wriggling  twisted  heap. 
Then  without  any  care  to  avoid  possible 
bites  from  this  venomous  heap  of  poi- 
son, each  of  the  twenty-five  Hopis  dives 
down  upon4he  mass  and  grabs  (''grabs" 
is  the  only  word  to  use)  as  many  snakes 
as  he  can  get  and  runs  down  off  the  gray 
rock  out  into  the  desert  to  let  the  snakes 


crier  of  Oraibi  mounts  a  roOf  and  an- 
nounces a  preaching  service  that  evening 
in  the  Mennonite  Church  on  the  edge 
of  the  rock.  The  children  race  across 
the  plaza  when  the  dance  has  been  held. 
The  tourists  flock  over  to  the  snake  kiva 
and  in  the  twilight  await  the  close  of  the 
•  dance. 

One  by  one  the  priests  come  up  over 
the  edge  of  the  rock  panting  and  sweat- 
ing from  their  long  run  off  the  mesa  and 
back.  The  lad  with  the  Antelope  priests 
seems  almost  ready  to  drop  with  fatigue 
and  the  long  fast  which  has  preceded  this 
day.  All  the  priests  go  down  into  the 
kiva  and  wash  off  the  ceremonial  paint. 
They  come  out  in  a  few  minutes  and 
kneeling  down  drink  large  quantities  of 
liquor  from  great  jars  set  down  by  the 
women  close  by  the  kiva  opening.  And 
then,    with    tourists    and    Navajos    and 


Hop!  Indians  at  Oraibi  Mesa 


go  to  send  their  prayer  for  rain  to  the 
god  that  sends  rain  on  the  desert  once 
or  twice  a  year. 

The  vivirl  groups  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses  scatter  here  and  there.  Waiting 
the  return  of  the  priests  to  drink  the  cere- 
monial liquor  at  the  snake  kiva,  the  town 


traders  and  cowboys  looking  on  silently, 
with  the  great  gray  rock  on  which  is 
perched  the  three-story  houses  of  a  tribe 
of  people  that  date  their  ancestry  back 
to  prehistoric  times  illuminated  with  the 
soft  warm  light  of  the  painted  desert 
reflection,  these  grave  faced  priests  vomit 
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around  the  kiva,  kneeling  and  lying  down 
in  various  degrees  of  discomfort,  and 
altho  the  same  sight  in  a  group  of  white 
men  would  excite  derision,  the  Hopi 
maintains  his  dignity  even  here,  for  is  it 
not  all  a  part  of  his  religious  ceremonial 
life,  with  no  reference  whatever  to  any 
idea  of  an  antidote  for  poison,  for  the 
snakes  do  not  bite  or  strike  the  priests 
at  any  time? 

Darkness  settles  on  the  rock  fast  as 
we  make  our  way  to  the  little  church 
for  the  service  announced  by  the  town 
crier.     The  service  begins  and  the  back- 


degraded  her  own  people  for  centuries 
with  a  superstition  that  to  the  senti- 
mentalist ought  to  be  preserved  for 
anthropological  reasons,  but  to  the 
Christian  ought  to  pass  out  of  the  lives 
of  a  people  of  great  natural  poetic  and 
imaginative   power. 

Looking  into  the  calm  faces  of  these 
Hopi  girls,  the  only  Christian  girls  in 
the  whole  village  of  Oraibi,  one  sees  them 
again  as  the  Snake  Dance  is  at  its  hight. 
There  they  stand  on  the  top  of  their 
father's  house,  the  glad  tragedy  of  their 
isolation   from  their  own  people   strong 


Snak«  Booth  and  Circle 


less  wocKlen  benches  are  crowdcii  with 
a  mixed  audience  of  native  ilopis,  Gov- 
ernment teachers,  a  few  white  visitors, 
and  on  the  front  row  two  youn^  Hopi 
maidens  dressed  like  any  American  ^irls 
of  good  Christian  nurture,  named  re- 
spectively Talavenka  and  Schewinjjoi- 
asche.  These  two  maidens  have  made 
the  Oraibi  Snake  Dance  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1904  memorable,  for  it  is  the 
first  time  in  hundreds,  perhaps  even 
tfiousands,  of  years  that  a  Christian  \l^^^\ 
has  stood  on  the  top  of  a  I  iopi  liousr  and 
witnessed  out  of  eyes  that  now  sec  the 
vision  of  the  cross,  a  Hprctacle  that  has 


upon  them,  the  tears  rauiiiii:  dt.»\  r 

faces,  as  the  guttural  cliant.  the  :-.-.-  .>l 
the  Antelope  priests,  and  the  hollow 
thump  of  the  board,  in  turn  roll  up  out 
of  the  square,  the  t  ■  *  'inie  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  unii'ue  ,  ,  less  than  two 
thousand  in  all.  that  one  of  their  own 
race   has    l(H)keil    n|K>n    its    s'  'tious 

rituals  with  the  eve  of  pity  or  i»^»njj- 

in^  for  a  better  day  for  a  XrWu^  that  on 
the  gray  rock  in  the  |Kiinteil  »• 

suines  its  tlailv  life  ;r  v 

imitation  «»f  seirel  t  n  le 

t>ersistent  cry  it  for  rain.  niin.  ram 
Will  the  readers  of  Tint  lNi>k:i*KN 
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Snake  Priests  in  Circle 


who   believe   in   the    Hght   that   Hghteth  souls  looking  off  to  the  east  for  a  sun- 

every  man  coming  into  the  world  breathe  rise  on  the  mesa  that  shall  mean  for  their 

a    prayer    for    Talavenka    and    Schew-  people  the  rising  of  a  new  and  better 

ingoiasche  as  they   stand   alone  on   the  day? 

gray  rock  pile  of  Oraibi,   their  earnest  Topkka,  Kansas. 


Hnake  and   Antelope   rrlests  Ceremonially   Facing  One   Another 


Literature 


Shelburne  Essays 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  saw 
a  volume  of  literary  criticism  of  any 
account.  The  last  we  remember  was 
Mr.  Brownell's  "  Victorian  Prose  Mas- 
ters," which  appeared  nearly  three 
years  ago,  and  a  little  before  that  Mr. 
Santayana's  "  Poetry  and  Religion." 
And  now  at  length,  after  such  a  tedious 
interval,  when  we  had  nearly  given  up 
hope,  comes  this  volume  of  Shelburne 
Essays,"^  by  Mr. 
More.  With  his 
two  predecessors 
Mr.  More  offers 
little  or  no  resem- 
blance, save  that 
he, too, has  ''sucked 
the  marrow  of  lions 
and  been  dipped  in 
the  Styx,"  as  is 
evident  from  his 
first  essay,  "A 
Hermit's  Notes  on 
Thorcau,"  in  which 
he  explains  the 
rationale  of  his 
rather  fanciful 
title.  There  is  a 
little  village  of  this 
name,  so  he  tells 
tjs,  a  m  o  n  g  the 
New  Hampshire 
hills,  w  h  e  r  e  h« 
lived  for  several 
years  the  life  of  a 
recluse  and  by  los- 
ing found  himself.  And  in  explaining  in 
this  manner  his  title  he  has  at  the  sanie 
time  explained  his  book.  It  is  first 
and  forenKJst  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  bcgu!i  by  reckoning  with  litera- 
ture and  life,  and  in  so  doing  has  come 
to  himself  In  fact,  we  do  not  know 
«)f  any  oru-  imw  writing  who  gives  evi- 
dence of  a  better  critical  e(|niprnent 
than  Mr.  More.  His  range  of  mdiject 
is     widr — Hawthorne,    I  non.s, 

Yeats,  Tolstoy  -but  thesr  aie  (»l)vious- 
ly  only  the  siuninits,  the  tnnnor.irv  <>h 

*  flHiii.iir7iiw«  RanATa.     t'i>^-  .  <.«.-  .  . 
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servatories  of  his  thought,  and  below 
them  lies  a  continent  of  literary  study 
and  exploration. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar 
with  Mr.  More's  work,  for  much 
of  it,  including  some  of  the  essays 
in  this  volume,  has  appeared  in 
The  Independent.  It  is  indeed  very 
rare  nowadays,  when  a  knowledge  of  a 
single  language  and  a  shelf-full  of 
translations  are  considered  quite  suffi- 
cient to  set  an  English  critic  up  to  busi- 
ness, to  find  a 
writer  thoroughly 
familiar  with  both 
ancient  and  mod- 
ern thought.  We 
would  not  under- 
rate the  personal 
bent,  the  innate 
gift,  whose  lack  no 
amount  of  reading 
can  possibly  sup- 
ply ;  but  aside  from 
such  an  incalcula- 
ble factor  it  is  this 
width  of  view,  this 
intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  so  much 
of  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world, 
irrespective  of  local 
i)r  temporary  prej- 
udices anil  aberra- 
tions, which  con- 
stitutes Mr.  More*s 
strength  as  a  critic. 
In  this  wav  he  has  Ix'en  able  to  form  for 
himself  a  sound  literary  canon  and  a  sane 
philosophy  of  life,  which  as  a  standard 
of  values  afford  the  only  safe  and  legit- 
imate substitute  for  those  mechanical 
systems  on  the  «^ne  ham!  ami  those 
loose  vaporings  on  the  other  which 
have  of  late  years  done  so  nuich  to 
stultify  and  vulgarize  literature.  Of 
this  marriage  of  a  souful  literary  carton 
and  a  sane  philosophy  of  life,  which  it 

t(»  our  minil  hi  '     "  *    *'      "'*• 

say  on  .Xrthur  I* 

perhaps  the  best  example.  The  sub- 
ject may  not  be  worth  all  the  pains; 
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it  is  a  little  incongruous  with  its  sur- 
roundings ;  but  the  analysis  is  a  re- 
markably shrewd  and  penetrating  piece 
of  work,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it 
has  almost  the  appearance  of  an  a  priori 
construction  and,  true  as  it  is,  seems 
very  like  a  tour  de  force. 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  More's  volume  is 
not  faultless.  What  book  is?  To  some 
extent  his  mind  is  still  ridden,  it  would 
appear,  by  certain  general  ideas.  There 
is  no  reason,  of  course,  that  a  critic 
should  not  have  his  ideas,  provided 
they  do  not  impair  the  elasticity  of  his 
appreciation ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  in 
the  face  of  facts  he  should  be  domi- 
nated by  them.  And  in  some  degree 
Mr.  More's  mind  does  seem  dominated, 
for  instance,  by  the  philosophy  of  In- 
dia. Under  such  influence  his  exposi- 
tion is  occasionally  comparative  when 
it  might  better,  one  would  think,  be 
derivative.  So  in  his  essay  on  Carlyle, 
he  insists  upon  this  Hindu  sense  of  il- 
lusion as  forming  one  of  the  two  con- 
stituents of  Carlyle's  thought — "  altho 
of  direct  influence  from  India  there  is, 
of  course,  no  suggestion  intended  " — 
and  in  consequence  the  long  parallel 
which  he  draws,  illuminative  as  it  is  in 
itself,  is  only  an  analogy  and  not  an 
explanation  of  Carlyle's  literary  being. 
It  is  just  this  yielding  to  the  lead  of  a 
predominant  idea  which  gives  him  now 
and  then  an  unfortunate  air  of  rum- 
maging, and  which  might,  we  should 
fear,  if  unduly  indulged  in,  impair  that 
caressing  flexibility  of  thought  which 
we  have  already  admired  in  the  essay 
on  Arthur  vSymons  as  adapting  itself 
so  exquisitely  to  the  sinuosities  of  its 
subject.  But  just  at  present,  in  these 
flickering  and  vacillating  times,  what 
is  so  particularly  steadying  and  health- 
ful about  Mr.  More's  work  is  its  ra- 
tional "  absolutism,"  its  conviction  that 
there  arc  certain  things  of  enduring  and 
permanent  value  for  the  human  soirit 
anrl  its  endeavor  to  separate  them  from 
the  unstable  chaff  and  hold  them  up  to 
steady  contemplation  and  admiration. 

It  is  not  clear  tint  the  enduring  and 
the  permanent  is  to  be  sought  through 
Sanskrit  religion  or  Hindu  philosophy 
rather  than  in  the  lessons  of  Western 
ethics  or  insight,  which  look  quite  as 
deep  as  all  the  mysticism  of  the  East. 


Reddaway's  Frederick  the  Great 

Like  all  representative  historical  char- 
acters who  have  built  up  states  or  in- 
augurated national  policies,  Frederick  II 
has  assumed  very  different  moral  atti- 
tudes in  the  eyes  of  successive  genera- 
tions. During  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  century  he  was  the  "  crowned  soph- 
ist," the  ''  false  Julian  of  a  false  Athens," 
or  the  suspicious,  scornful  tyrant  of  de 
Maistre  and  Macaulay.  To-day  he  seems 
to  be  regarded  in  the  Empire  which  is 
the  result  of  forces  that  certainly  found 
no  place  in  his  political  system  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  finest  qualities  of 
his  race,  the  real  pioneer  of  a  solid  and 
triumphant  Germany. 

That  part  of  the  Hohenzollern  legend 
which  portrays  Frederick  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  modern  German  Empire 
finds  little  support  in  this  study  of 
the  Prussian  hero.  But,  altho  the 
author  has  none  of  the  fanatical 
admiration  for  Frederick  of  writers  like 
Carlyle,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  rather  favor- 
able to  him,  and  his  appreciation  of  the 
King's  complex  and  singular  nature  ap- 
pears to  be  fair  and  equitable.  That  con- 
siderations of  right  and  wrong  had,  in- 
deed, no  influence  on  the  King's  policy  is 
proved  by  most  of  the  incidents  in  his 
career.  "  If  there  is  anything  to  gain  by 
being  honest,  let  us  be  honest;  if  it  is 
necessary  to  deceive,  let  us  deceive,"  are 
his  own  words.  But  many  a  statesman 
has  taken  the  same  view  of  international 
ethics.  "  If  we  did  for  ourselves  what 
we  have  done  for  our  country,"  ex- 
claimed Cavour,  ''  what  rascals  we  would 
be  !  "  Frederick's  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  his  duty  as  a  King  and  Hohen- 
zollern as  he  saw  it,  and  his  conception 
of  the  part  a  real  king  ought  to  play,  his 
vigilance  and  energy,  and  the  invincible 
firmness  of  his  resistance  amid  crushing 
disasters  do  much  to  mnkc  Germans  at 
least  forget  the  perfidy  of  his  diplomacy, 
the  brigandage  of  his  wars  and  the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  immorality  of  his 
policy. 

Air.  Reddaway's  style  is  perhaps  some- 
what lacking  in  warmth  and  color,  but 
it  is  clear,  vigorous  and  elegant.  He 
lias   made   an   adiuiraljk*   clioice    of    de- 

•   VimUVAUrK       TMIO      (JUIOAT      AND      TUB       KiSID      OF 
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tails,  is  evidently  saturated  with  the 
literature  of  his  subject,  and  is  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  Carlyle's  enormous  and 
undigested  mass  of  documents.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book 
is  that  dealing  with  Frederick  as  Crown 
Prince.  His  intimacy  with  the  unfor- 
tunate Hermann  von  Katte,  his  attempt 
to  escape,  his  betrayal  by  a  page,  the 
wrath  of  Frederick  William,  the  arrest 
of  the  Prince  Royal  and  his  confidant, 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  the  execution 
of  Katte  at  Kiistrin  under  the  windows 
of  Frederick,  are  all  related  with  striking 


age.  The  first  supplied  him  with  the 
marvelous  energy  which  prompted  him 
to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  all  the  bur- 
den of  the  state  in  war  and  peace,  and  to 
put  forth  all  his  strength  at  every  blow ; 
the  second  made  him  the  pattern  of  the 
monarchs  of  his  day  and  generation,  the 
type  of  the  benevolent  despots  of  the 
later  eighteenth  century. 

Human  Work 

In  her  book,  Human  Work*  Charlotte 
Perkins   Oilman   has  undertaken  the  no 


'I'hc  Charge  of  the  Walloon   DraK^oiis  at   KoUn.      From  a   KelJef  on   tfie   Moouaifnt  of   \  t.  r^ry  near    Kre 
tlior,    ('uvt'lled    l.S!>S       IlliMtraHon  from   ilfUilaway'M  "Frederick  the  <ireat."       (I^ututiiuat 


simplicity;  we  have  a  faithful  narrative 
of  a  dramatic  episode  upon  which  many 
al)sur(l  legends  have  been  founded.  The 
author,  however,  omits  to  state  that 
( •rumbkow,  Frederick's  confidant  and 
jailer,  was  all  the  time  the  spy  of  the 
lunperor  Charles  VI.  (Irunibkow's  let- 
ters to  the  Austrian  Minister  Seckcn- 
dorf,  since  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
Vieinia,  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
The  inipre.ssion  Mr.  Keddawav's  picture 
leaves  on  the  reader  is  that  l"rc<lerick's 
genius  was  the  pnxhiet  of  two  opposite 
forces,  the  I  loheiizollern  nature  and  the 
culture  of  the  eij^hteenth  century,  the 
•pirit  of  bis   race  and  the  spirit  of  his 


trivial  task  of  codifying  and  stating  eco- 
nomically the  universal  philo-  •■■^•v  •*  the 
poets  and  the  pri)phcts  sine*  ns 
of  life  and  work  began.  John  Kuskin 
wrote  some  essa\s  on  the  s-  '  '  ioh 
v\ere  thrown  aside  by  the  cw  .  as 
being  merely  literature.  Mrs.  Giltnan  has 
gone  in  to  fight  the  ecoi  ^  on  thcT 
own  ground.  Iiuleeil,  slu-  •'■  .t  it 
is  their  gioinul  ami  lK)lilly  ^  -»  it 
her  own.  She  i|uestions  the  title  at  every 
step  with  her  clear.  *  *  *  "  ke  in- 
nocence of  scht>lastic  w  —  ,  Mc  re- 
gards  their  assumptions  as   unwarrant- 

New  Yurk     UciMur*.  Vh\\\v  *  (V     $1  54k 
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able,  and  turns  out  the  whole  respectable  arguments  of  the  book,  developed  in  the 
crew  bag  and  baggage,  fumigates  their  later   coming  chapters.     Every  class  of 
lecture   rooms  and  universities,   and  in-  society  is  discussed  and  defined  with  the 
stalls  there  the  poets  instead ;  these  shall  characteristic  clearness  of  the  writer ;  if 
be  the  lawgivers  hereafter  and  this  first  the  old  time  whipping  satire  is  omitted, 
book  shall  be  the  tabulated  prospectus,  her  kindly  inquiries  are  hardly  less  con- 
In  fact,  she  treats  the  orthodox  science  fusing.    The  idle  rich,  the  idle  poor,  the 
of      economics     as      she     treated      the  overworked,   the   slaves   and    the    slave 
"  Obstacle  "  in  her  well-known  poem  of  drivers,  and  the  free  men,  each  in  turn 
that  name— she  walks  right  through  it  as  are  told  new  things  about  themselves  by 
tho  it  were  not  there.  these     searching    questions     and     these 
It  is  with  no  sluggish  interest  that  the  merciless  observations.     The  latter  half 
reader  follows  the  plan  and  the  argument,  of  the  book  is  far  superior  to  the  first, 
The  old  conception  of  society  as  an  or-  for  while  the  author  takes  her  pride  in 
ganism  is  taken  as  the  working  hypothe-  her  reasoning,  she  is  more  admirable  in 
SIS.    Analogies  are  drawn  on  every  page,  her  intuitions.    While  everybody  will,  of 
The  social  soul  and  the  social  body  are  course,  take  exception  to  that  part  where 
discussed ;    the  social   conscience   is   the  his  own  pet  theory  is  questioned,  at  the 
criterion  of  wrongdoing,  the  social  wel-  same  time  he  will  rejoice  to  see  h^:s  enemy 
fare  is  the  end  of  all  action.  pi^^t  down  so  handsomely,  and  even  on 
With  this  point  of  view  the  problems  those  theories  that  are  his  pets— well,  he 
of  the  individual  all  change,  they  Chris-  acknowledges  that  the  book  has  set  him 
tianize  and  are  removed  from  the  world  thinking.     Mrs.  Oilman's  work  will  not 
of  business.     Man  is  no  longer  an  enemy  be  taken  as  seriously  as  she  obviously  in- 
of   man,   each   one   struggling   with   the  tends  it  should,   for  her  style  of  argu- 
others.     His  work  is  not  to  keep  himself  mentation  permits  the  use  of  arms  not 
from  starving,  but  to  add  to  the  world's  recognized  as  legitimate.    Theories  based 
work  his  portion.     A  small  amount  will  on  a  large  body  of  patiently  collected  and 
feed  his  mouth,  as  Mrs.  Oilman  shows,  verified  data  are  not  to  be  overthrown 
provided  that  he  can  rely  upon  the  world  by  witty  jest  and  a  sharp  thrust  at  their 
stores  in  time  of  his  old  age  or  his  illness,  advocates.     The  book   is   full    of    very 
Work  then  becomes  ennobled ;  it  is  king ;  startling  assertions,  but  when  the  reader 
It  is  the  highest  form  of  the  expression  drops  his  eyes  to  the  foot  of  the  page  in 
^    }l^^  ^^M^^^"^'*  search  of  a  note  giving  the  evidence  for 
Mrs.  Gilman  points  out  what  she  calls  them  he  finds  none.    Mrs.  Gilman  will  be 
the  seven     root  errors  "  in  the  postulates  followed  in  all  her  movements  only  by 
of  political  economy.    Of  these   the  Ego  those  who  possess  her  ability  to  skate  eas- 
Concept  IS  the  first,  and  it  is  denied  that  iiy  over  thin  ice. 
we  work   for  ourselves   with   pithy  and  *        ^ 

amusing  illustration.      The   second   is   in  a  Handbook  of  Biblical  Difficulties,  or  Rea- 
the  association  of  pleasure  with   impres-  sonable  Solutions  of  Perplexing  Things  in 
sion   or  things   that   we  get,   whereas,   as  Sacred  Scriptures.    By  Rev.  Robert  Tuck, 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  depends  more  largely  ^^^^  ^^^'^-  ^^^^^  ^  Wagnalls  Co.     ^1.75- 
on  the  things  that  we  do.    Derived  from  We  have  not  seen  a  book  of  this  char- 
this  is  the  error  of  the  pay  concept  and  acter  for  some  years,  but  there  may  be 
the  false  system  of  rewards  and  of  merits  still  a  demand  for  such  ready  reference 
which   denies   the  good   old   time  adage  apologetics.      The   author   quotes   scrip- 
that  virtue,  like  work,  is  its  own  reward,  tural  passages  which  have  given  rise  to 
provided  the  virtue  and  the  work  come  objections  on  ethical,  theological,  scien- 
from  the  heart,  instead  of  being  enforced  tific  and  common  sense  grounds,  states 
on  us  by  others.     Following  this  is  the  the  difficulty  in  the  form  of  a  question 
fallacy   of   the    want    theory,    the    basic  and  then  "  explains  it  away  "  bv  a  some- 
proposition  of  economics,  the  theory  that  what  rabbinical  style  of  exegesis.     The 
we  work  only  to  supply  our  individual  methods  he  uses  in  cases  of  emergency 
want.s,  instead  of  the  wants  of  the  race,  would   be  suspected  of  tending  toward 
and  the  pleasure  of  success  and  of  effort,  rationalism  or   even   higher  criticism   in 
On  this  point  are  some  of  the  brilliant  any  author  less  unimpeachably  orthodox. 
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The  case  of  Jonah  need  no  longer  con- 
found the  faithful,  for  Mr.  Tuck  tells  us 
that  properly  translated  from  the  original 
tongues  it  reads : 

" '  Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  barge 
(fish)  to  remove  (swallow)  Jonah,  and  Jonah 
was  in  the  hold  (belly)  of  the  barge  (fish) 
three  days  and  three  nights.'  It  appears  that 
the  ship  in  which  Jonah  embarked  was  bound 
to  the  port  of  Tarshish,  and  the  mariners,  hav- 
ing put  Jonah  in  the  boat,  attempted  to  pull 
him  ashore,  but  the  sea  being  tempestuous,  they 
could  not.  Finding  it  impossible  to  land  him, 
they  then  returned  to  the  ship,  leaving  Jonah 
in  the  boat  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  in  which 
perilous  situation  he  was  three  days  and  three 
nights." 

No  higher  critic  could  excise  an  objec- 
tionable passage  with  more  neatness  and 
dispatch  than  the  Rev.  Tuck  in  the  case 
of  Matthew  xxvii,  52 : 

"  'And  the  tombs  were  opened,  and  many  bod- 
ies of  the  saints  that  had  fallen  asleep  were 
raised ;  and  coming  forth  out  of  the  tombs 
after  His  resurrection  they  entered  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many.' 

"  In  view  of  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of,  and  helpful  to,  an  explanation  of  this  pas- 
sage, we  deeply  feel  that  it  is  in  every  way 
wiser,  safer  and  more  honoring  to  God's 
,Word,  to  think  it  is  a  stranger,  and  has  no 
business  there." 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  have  his  "  diffi- 
culties "  removed  by  this  painless  process 
without  the  use  of  gas  is  recommended  to 
buy  the  book. 

New  Hampshire.  An  Kpitome  of  I'opuiar 
(jQvernment.  By  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Co.     5i  10. 

In  this  latest  addition  to  the  American 
Commonwealths  Series  Mr.  Sanborn  has 
given  us  in  the  compact  form  of  one 
small  volume  the  stirring  story  of  the 
state  whose  name  the  book  bears.  Me 
has  the  advantage  over  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  fu-ld  in  that  documents  and 
archives  are  now  available,  which  in  their 
time  were  hidden,  yet,  as  he  frankly  con- 
fesses, clouds  of  (loubt  still  obscure  the 
earliest  settlements  and  explorations, 
('aptain  Jnlm  Mason,  Ciovernor  of  Ports- 
mouth, luigland,  laid  the  permanent 
foimdations  of  New  Hampshire's  Settle- 
ment, tlio,  as  the  author  says,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Mason  ever  saw  the  beautiful 
slice  of  Maine  that  King  Cliarles  I 
granted  to  him,  aii<l  which  he  renamed. 


Mason  invested  much  money  which  nev- 
er returned,  and  started  his  colony  off 
as  a  Royalist  and  Church  of  England 
scion,  and  it  had  a  very  uncomfortable 
time  with  the  dour  and  masterful  Puri- 
tans of  Massachusetts  on  one  side  and 
the  bloodthirsty  Indian-French  on  the 
other. 

A  Parody  Anthology.  Collected  by  Carolyn 
Wells.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    ^1.25. 

Miss  Wells  made  such  a  hit  with  her 
''  Nonsense  Anthology  "  that  she  follows 
it  now  with  another  amusing  book  full  of 
crimes  of  lese-poesie.  Among  the  best,  or 
the  worst,  according  to  the  development 
of  one's  literary  conscience,  is  the  au- 
thor's own  imitation  of  Rossetti : 

"  The  blessed  Poster  Girl  leaned  out 

From  a  pinky-purple  heaven. 
One  eye  was  red  and  one  was  green : 

Her  bang  was  cut  uneven ; 
She  had  three  fingers  on  her  hand 

And  the  hairs  on  her  head  were  seven.'" 

That  poets  do  not  always  object  to  paro- 
dies is  proved  by  Swinburne's  parody  on 
himself,  ''  Nephelidia  "  : 

"  From  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  the 
dawn     through     a     notable     nimbus     of 
nebulous  moonshine. 
Pallid  and  pink   as   the  palm  of  the  r\i^ 
flower  that  flickers  with  fear  of  the  flic> 
as  they  float, 
.\re  the  looks  of  our  lovers  that  lustrously 
lean  from  a  marvel  of  mystic  miraculous 
moonshine. 
These   that    we   feel    in   the    b'ood   of  our 
blushes   that   thicken   and   threaten    with 
throbs  through  the  throat?" 
a 

Our    Mountain    Garden.     Bv    Mrs.    '1  ^• 

Ihoma.s.     .New   York     The  .Macnu..^  . 
1 1  SO. 

Mr.     antl     Mrs.     Theodore     Thomas 
bought  a  tract  of  wild,  unc 
alH)ut  twenty-five  acres  in  w  ....:. 
southern    slope    of    a    New    Hampshire 
mountain.     They  built  a  home  and  laiil 
out  a  ganlen  l)v  degrev*        u^^.    .^-.  .v.^ 
stages  by  which  lH>th,  t   . 
den,  were  brougfht  to  a  state  of  perlec 
tion  almost  n?              -•                  *  ,  para- 
dise.    The  vul ..,      .  c  ht»»Ax 

which  are  indicative  .»f  that  ntronij 

»>f  nature  which  i*  sf 

the  hearts  of  the  Anunv.in  |»cm»ir      .M 
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tho  essentially  practical,  it  abounds  in  the  world."      This    would    be    a    somewhat 

charm  of  esthetic  taste,  and  is  a  good  startling   characterization    if   it   did   not 

example  of  what  can  be  achieved,  even  follow  a  succinct  description  of  so  many 

under  apparently  adverse  circumstances,  missions,    "  homes,"   asylums,    hospitals, 

by  one  who,  observing  nature's  methods,  churches.  Christian  Associations,  schools, 

is  content  to  learn  from  them  and  follow  colleges,       universities,       parks,       play- 

them.     A  special  feature  is  the  absence  grounds,  recreation  piers,  libraries,  mu- 

of  lavish  expenditure  in  labor,  material  seums,   zoological  gardens,  statues,  and 

or  appliances.     It  is  a  real  garden-lover's  in  general  so  much  that  may  be  uplifting 


book. 


^ 


The  Better  New  York.     By  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Tol- 

man  and  Charles  Hemstreet.     New  York". 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     ^2.00. 

For  so  many  years  bill-boards  and  sub- 
scription-book  agents    have   carried   the 


and  ennobling  to  the  children  of  the  city, 
that  surprise  is  lost  in  wonder. 

A  Chicago  Princess.     By  Robert  Barr.     New 
York:   Frederick  Stokes  Co.     ^1.50. 

In  this  story  Robert  Barr  achieves  the 
unique    distinction    of    introducing    the 


legend :  "  The  Shady  Side  of  the  Great    young  American  shrew  into  fiction ;  and 

the  type  is  easily  recognized 


m  spite  of  his  humorous  ex- 
aggerations.    She  appears  in 
such  connections  that  we  in- 
fer a  certain  Englishman  will 
marry    and    tame    her;    but 
either  Mr.  Barr's  or  the  Eng- 
lishman's heart  fails,  and  the 
seance  which  we  look  forward 
to    never    comes    oflf.     The 
shrew  is  a  rich  young  Chicago 
heiress,  who  insists  upon  go- 
ing   "  king    hunting  "     Her 
social    ambition    is    to    have 
royalty  dine  with  her  on  board 
her  father's  yacht.    In  this  she 
is  disappointed,  but  she  does 
box  the  ears  of  the  Emperor 
of  Korea.    Incidentally,  she  is 
The  Better  New  York.- the    perfect    product    of    that 
system     of     education     often 
adopted    by    the    wealthy    in 
this  country,  which  consists  in  allowing 
th.e  child  to  do  as  it  pleases  until  it  reaches 
such   an   age  that   it   docs  as   it   pleases 
whether    permitted    or    not.     She  is  the 
American  maiden  flower  of  unbridled  in- 
dividualism, and   Mr.   Barr  has  made  a 
highly  diverting  story  of  her  well-known 
peculiarities. 


Wadleigh   High   School.     From   Tolraan's 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co..  N.  Y 


Metropolis " ;  or,  "  The  Darker  New 
VVjrk,"  exploiting  all  of  the  existing 
evils  and  not  a  few  purely  imaginary 
ones,  that  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
we  turn  to  a  Guide  Book  devoted  to  the 
higher  life  of  that  complex  city.  That 
a  "  Better  New  York  "  does  exist  no  one 
can  question  after  reading  306  pages  de- 
voted to  the  briefest  possible  sketches  of 
"  the  many-handed  philanthropies,"  as 
various  as  are  human  needs.  Dr.  Josiah 
Strong  in  an  afterword  remarks  that  the 
city's  ignorance  of  itself  is  responsible 
for  not  a  little  of  its  pessimism ;  the  best 
possible  cure  for  both  is  a  careful  study 


The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
New  York:  Dodd  Mead  &    Co.     ;^i.5o. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  written  of  love  af- 
fairs until  he  has  become  a  gifted  gossip 
in  these  matters,  lie  knows  that  love  is 
the    direction    any    young    man's    fancy 


of  all  that  the  versatile  ingenuity  of  the  fakes  when  a  "  Miss  Anne  "  appears  upon 
spirit  of  liclj; fulness  has  done  to  make  the  scene.  With  sunlit  hair  and  May 
"  New  York  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the     morning  eyes,   she  is  able  to  start  the 
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springtide  of  his  romantic  emotion  even 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  And  so,  to  write 
a  new  story  he  has  only  to  shift  the  scene 
and  the  combinations.  The  charms  of 
his  latest  novel  consists  in  the  Highland 
background,  rather  than  in  the  beauty 
and  coquetry  of  Miss  Anne  (so  many 
heroines  have  yellow  hair  and  pretty, 
wicked  ways!),  in  the  renascence  of  the 
shepherd  lover  (it  is  long  since  we  have 
had  so  simple  and  ingenuous  a  youth  in 
fiction),  and  in  the  idea  suggested  to 
the  reader  of  Cupid  wandering  like  a 
naked  little  knight  errant  through  the 
mists  of  Scotland  "  spiering  "  out  lovers 
for  Miss  Anne.  (Still,  nothing  short  of 
a  hard  pressed  literary  imagination  could 
have  provided  so  many  in  such  bleak  and 
adverse  circumstances !) 


Literary    Notes 

A  CHANCE  for  the  literary  aspirant  is  af- 
forded by  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  ii  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London,  who  offers  a  prize  of  $500 
for  the  best  novel  by  any  writer  who  has  never 
had  a  novel  published. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  received  a  grand  prize 

for  their  Standard  Dictionary  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 

pT'  ^  ^°'^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^°  awarded  to  Laird 
&  Lee,  Chicago,  for  the  Webster  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. 

....For  a  small  general  library,  public  or 
private,  no  better  guide  can  be  used  in  the  selec- 
tion of  books  than  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Catalog,  as  now  revised  and  republished 
by  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  contains  8,000 
names  classified  according  to  the  Dewey  Sys- 
tem and  annotated.  In  starting  a  town  library 
it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  purchase  from  this 
hst,  for  by  the  system  of  numbering  used  a  well 
balanced  library  of  1,000,  2,000  or  5,000  volumes 
can  be  selected. 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  number 

of  men  of  genius  and  marked  ability  of  Hebrew 
blood  in  any  country  is  vtry  much  larger  than 
would  be  expected  from  tli-ir  proportion  of  the 
population.  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  is  confirmed  by  the  biographic  '  ' 
published  in  the  American  Jewish  \  . 
for  the  year  5665  (Septrmbrr  joth.  HJ04,  to 
.Srptrmbcr  20th,  FQ05).  published  by  t'  '  vnh 
Publication   Society   of   America.    I'  hia 

(Hi)  ccnt.i). 

....Thonus  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co.  New  York. 
i«niie  in  thrir  "Luxembourg  Library"  a  icries 
of  clasiic  novcli  that  are  well  fitted  for  both 
public   and   private   librarie'*      Thr   bimliiiir   i« 


such  that  the  books  lie  open  on  the  desk  or  chair 
arm  without  the  necessity  of  holding  the  covers 
back  by  the  hand  or  first  breaking  the  back  be- 
fore they  become  manageable.  The  covers  are 
of  neat  design  and  in  a  variety  of  colors.  Each 
volume  has  17  illustrations.  They  are  sold  at 
$1.50.  Recent  issues  are  Jane  Austen's  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  William  Ware's  "  Zenobia." 
Bulvver-Lytton's  "  Rienzi,"  Le  Sage's  "Gil 
Bias  "  and  Charles  Lever's  "  Harry  Lorrequer." 

Pebbles 

An  editor  is  known  by  the  manuscripts 
he  keeps— and  the  stamps.—^  Cynic's  Medita- 
tions. 

Some  women  utilize  the  Present  in  such 

a  way  that  the  Future  will  not  find  them  with- 
out a  Past.— ^  Cynic's  Meditations. 

A  minstrel  lately  stated  that  a  pug  dog 

has  a  curi  in  his  tail  in  order  to  give  fleas  a 
chance  to  loop  the  loop.— Atchison  Globe. 

....First  Student:  "When  you  are  married 
are  you  going  to  send  your  children  to  Prince- 
ton?" Second  Student:  "Either  to  Princeton 
or  Vassar. "—Kojjar  Miscellany. 

. . .  .Hoax:  "  They  say  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
scares  his  wives  nearly  to  death."  Joax:  "  Yes ; 
I've  always  heard  that  he  was  a  harem-scarem 
sort  of  itUow."— Philadelphia  Record. 

An  Ideal  Man  lives  in  Atchison.    When 

he  calls  his  wife  to  get  up  and  start  the  fires 
he  does  it  in  a  poetical  way.  '*  The  sun 

is  peeping  over  the  hills.     Be  .  «  Morn.'" 

— Atchison  Globe. 

A  Rescue —The  ship  was  sinking.    Mike 

jumped  overboard,  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 
then  started  to  swim  back.  "  Why  are  you  go- 
ing back  ?  "  cried  out  a  survivor.  "  I've  saved 
myself,  now  I  am  going  back  to  save  Pat." 
answered  heroic  Mikt.— Princeton   Tiger. 

...  .At  a  dinner  recently  given  in  Lonilon  an 
American  actor  proposed  the  conundrum. 
"What  goes  round  a  button?'*  Alter  the 
problem  had  been  given  up  by  the  party  he 
gave  the  answer:  '\\  goat."  There  was  a  mo 
ment's  silence  Finally  one  of  the  wocnen 
spoke  up.  •*  Why."  she  said  in  a  puwled  tone. 
"  I  didn't  know  they  ate  buttons."— A/^f^'i 
Weekly 

An.rcious  Inquirtr:  "If  it  true  that  for 

fifteen  shi!'  '  :         ,        .    •   ,u,e  for  a 

thousand  ,  juite     triK. 

madam      it   youi  burns   down   wt  pi^y 

you  a  thousatr!  Un\i>ut  Imqmtrtr 

•■.\iul  do  yoM  t,  (o  l^^  iii^ 

fire     o  ^\y        Wt 

»"i»*<e    i-     I    Am^wui 

luijuirer:   "Ah!     I  t\  WM  a 

Hoincwhrre"     7'4<  .S>#(iiilt^ 


Editorials 


Questions  of  the   Campaip-n  permitted  himself  to  draw  that  mislead- 
^  ing  picture  of  the  ambitious  and  usurp- 
Those  who  review  carefully  and  dis-  ing  Executive,   "  fired  with  the  lust  of 
passionately  the  course  of  the  campaign  power."     It  was  unjust,  it  was  absurd, 
m/ust  see  that  the  foremost  subjects  of  and  it  was  a  blunder  to  ask  the  people  to 
discussion  and  controversy  have  been  the  believe    that    the   election    of    Roosevelt 
vigorous  personality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  would  give  them  a  Government  of  ''  in- 
his  political  tendencies,  as  seen  by  friend  dividual  caprice  "  and  substitute  "  benefi- 
and  foe ;  certain  executive  acts  for  which  cent  despotism  "  for  popular  rule, 
he  was  directly  responsible;  the  question  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  we 
of  Philippine  independence ;  the  present  have  found  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acts  and 
tariff  law  and  its  relation  to  combinations  utterances   nothing  to   support   this   ex- 
of  manufacturers,  and  the  restraint  of  all  traordinary  assumption  that  he  has  such 
monopolistic    combinations    by    the    en-  designs  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
forcement  of  existing  laws  or  the  enact-  can  people.    We  do  not  undertake  to  say 
ment  of  new  ones.  that  he  has  never  erred  or  that  his  course 
No  intelligent  American  questions  the  in  the  future  will  always  be  beyond  criti- 
personal  integrity  of  either  Mr.  Roose-  cism.    He  is  human.    But  this  talk  about 
velt  or  Judge  Parker.     Both  have  lived  despotism  is  utter  nonsense, 
blameless    lives.       But    the    Judge    has  We    cannot    compare    the    President's 
for  many  years  had  no  public  relation  to  record  as  an  executive  officer  with  Judge 
politics  or  questions  of  government.    His  Parker's,  because  the  Judge    has    none, 
personal  attitude  toward  them  must  now  altho    his    record    as    a    judicial    officer 
be  ascertained  and  judged  by  what  he  has  has    been       excellent.        We    find    that 
said  since  his  nomination.     On  the  other  Mr.  Roosevelt's  course  in  the  Presiden- 
hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  under  pub-  tial  office  as  a  whole  deserves  high  praise, 
lie  scrutiny  for  a  long  time.  Judge  Parker  altho  it  is  not  absolutely  without  flaw, 
is    honest,    democratic    and    thoroughly  r^or  example,  as  we  said  in  November 
American.    So  is  the  President.    Because  last,  after  a  searching  examination,  his 
the  Judge  has  no  record  as  an  executive  action  with  respect  to  the  Panama  revolt 
officer    or    legislator,    predictions    as    to  was  marked  by  undue  haste  and  some  in- 
what  he  would  do  or  try  to  do  in  the  consistencies    in    details    of    procedure. 
Presidential  office  must  be  based  almost  But   there   has   never   been    shown    any 
exclusively   upon  his   recent   utterances,  proof  that  he  or  our  Government  con- 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  something.     He  nived  at  that  revolt.     We  believe  that  if 
has  done  much.     What  his  partisan  op-  the  question  of  approving  his  attitude  to- 
ponents  attack  is  not  so  much  what  he  ward  the  South  American  countries  could 
has  done  as  it  Is  the  way  In  which  he  did  be  submitted  by  itself  to  the  American 
it   and  the  motives  which  they  ascribe  to  people  it   would   have  the  votes    of    an 
him.  enormous  majority.     The  United  States 
In  this  they  have  greatly  erred.     They  nnist  be  interested  in  the  shortcomings 
have  built  up  for  partisan  uses  a  fictitious  of  those  repnl)llcs  whenever  those  short- 
Roosevelt.    The  President  Is  an  energetic  comings  or  offenses  are  of  such  a  charac- 
and     industrious    man,     whose    trained  tcr  that  they  invite  and  warrant  the  inter- 
mind,  stored  with  the  record  of  his  coun-  fercnce   of   European    nations.      It    is   a 
try's  history,  and  charged  with  the  teach-  (|uestIon  that  Involves  the  Monroe  Doc- 
ings   of  experience   in    executive   office,  trine  and  our  own  peace.  Such  a  friendly 
thinks  quickly  and  In  straight  lines.     He  warning  as  was  given  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
is  a  patriot,  in  thorough  sympathy  with  letter  to  the  Cubans  at  their  banquet  does 
American  Institutions.    lie  does  not  long  no  harm.     Where  is  the  evidence  that  he 
to  be  a  despot,  to  override  the  law,  to  has  ever  sought  to  play  the  role  of  a 
usurp  Oic  powers  which  have   not  been  "continental  policeman?"      That  is  an- 
grantcd   to   his   office.     We   regret   thai  other  fiction  of  the  campaign. 
Judge  Parker  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  high  pur- 
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pose,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, an  earnest  advocate  of  peace  and  ar- 
bitration, in  whom,  as  we  beHeve,  there 
is  no  thought  of  selfish  intrigue  or  of  a 
sacrifice  of  the  public  welfare  for  his 
personal  ends.  Considering  only  what 
may  be  called  the  personal  issue,  we 
think  that  of  the  two  candidates  he 
should  be  preferred,  altho  there  is  much 
in  the  life  and  character  of  Judge  Parker 
for  all  good  Americans  to  admire. 

When  the  independent  voter  considers 
the  policies  of  the  two  parties  he  may 
reasonably  ask  not  only  what  the  party 
in  power  has  done  and  what  each  party 
promises  to  do,  but  also  what  the  Oppo- 
sition could  do  if  it  should  elect  Judge 
Parker  and  with  him  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House.  First,  as  to  the  cur- 
rency :  Neither  party  has  a  spotless  rec- 
ord on  that  question,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Republican' party  has  learned  its 
lesson  and  will  be  true  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. The  education  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  this  subject  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. Further  legislation  in  support  of 
the  standard  is  needed.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  it  would  m.eet  with  Democratic 
opposition.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  the 
currency  is  concerned,  the  Republican 
attitude  and  purpose  are  to  be  preferred. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  that  the 
Populist  and  Piryanite  element  of  the 
Democratic  party  will  ever  induce  that 
organization  to  stand  again  for  silver. 

Roth  parties  are  committed  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  on  the  I*anania  route. 
Altho  the  Democrats  assert  that  Colom- 
bia was  robbed  and  that  our  dealings  on 
the  Isthmus  were  tainted  with  unjust  con- 
nivanct'  and  ititrigue,  they  do  not  under- 
take to  make  restitution  if  they  should  be 
successful  at  the  ])olls.  It  nuist  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  warrant  for  Mr. 
Hay's  remark  th'it  they  are  willing  "to 
reap  the  fruit  of  our  infamy."  An  origi- 
nal slight  dilTerence  as  tt)  Philip|>ine  pol 
icy  has  been  accentuated  aiul  enlargeil 
by  Judge  Parker's  recent  addresses.  The 
Republican  party  would  carry  on  the 
work  of  eilucation  and  development  that 
has  been  begufi,  gradually  increasing  the 
measure  of  self  government,  but  making 
no    promise    of    coining     i:   '  '  nee. 

The     Democrats    would    m  1  n     a 

promise  immediatily,  without  ti.xing  a 
date  f(;i   the  fulfilment  of  it      Wc  have 


recently  shown  for  what  reasons  we  think 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Secretaiy 
Taft  should  be  preferred.  The  legislative 
capacity  of  the  Filipinos  is  still  to  be 
tested  in  their  first  Assembly.  For  the 
welfare  of  the  islanders  as  well  as  for 
the  good  of  the  United  States  no  promise 
of  independence  should  be  given  at  this 
time.  There  is  no  despotic  imperialism 
in  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
these  islands  and  their  inhabitants.  Even 
if  it  were  desirable  that  the  Democratic 
view  should  prevail.  Judge  Parker's  elec- 
tion would  not  cause  the  change  to  be 
made.    The  Senate  would  bar  the  way. 

As  to  the  negro  citizens  of  our  South- 
ern States,  the  Democratic  policy  is  that 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  South. 
Secretary  Taft  reminds  Judge  Parker 
that  "  a  departure  there  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  is  indispensable  to 
Democratic  success."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  justice  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's attitude  toward  our  negro  citizens. 
What  Judge  Parker's  attitude  is  he  has 
not  said.  Probably  it  accords  with  that 
of  his  party  in  the  States  whose  151  elec- 
toral votes  are  his  beyond  question. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  tariff 
revision  and  Trust  restraint.  So  far  as 
the  Democratic  party  stands  for  a  just 
revision  and  a  reasonable  reduction  of  the 
l)resent  duties,  it  is  in  the  right.  The 
platform  doctrine  that  **  all  protection  is 
robbery,"  which  involves  a  resort  to  abso- 
lute free  trade,  we  cannot  accept ;  but  the 
glaring  inicpiities  of  the  present  schedules 
call  loudly  for  a  revision  that  will  remove 
them.  If  the  Demcnrrats  are  right  in 
striving  for  re\-  1  ..  1.. ..;  ..  'fol- 
lows that  in  o|  _  ^  ib- 
licans  are  wrong.  If  this  were  the  only 
issue  involved  in  the  election  the  DeiiMV 
cratic  party  would  well  ileserve  success. 
although  the  voter  should  not  fon^et  that 
during  Judge  Parker's  term, 
no  change  ci  "'  '  '  ' 
consent  i^i  :\  K 
-Senate. 

Kevisii>n  is  re 

Npect  to  th<'-'  .X  ,  V  ..  ^'^ 

great    com!  us    of    w 

(ompetition    troni   abroad 

eschule'    ^'  '•        *         - 

tioii  at  I 

inttst  ceases  to  exist.    Thus  they  arv  en 

abletl  to  coni|)el  the  |)ayinent    of    hifh 
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prices  by  the  people  who  gave  them  the 
duties,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sell 
to  foreign  buyers  at  prices  lower  by  from 
25  to  40  per  cent.  The  legislative  props 
that  hold  up  the  high  domestic  prices 
which  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock 
should  be  withdrawn. 

There  is  no  promise  that  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  withdraw  them.  By  the 
party's  leaders  (by  Secretary  Shaw,  for 
example),  both  the  high  prices  at  home 
and  the  sales  at  lower  prices  abroad  are 
defended.  We  confess  that  a  revision 
made  under  the  direction  of  Senator  Gor- 
man, ex-Senator  Davis,  Mr.  Hill  and  the 
members  of,  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  might  not  be  wholly  in  the 
interests  of  reform,  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  Democratic  attitude  toward  the  tariff 
is  better  than  that  of  the  "  stand-patters." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 
parties  has  the  better  policy  for  such  re- 
straint or  regulation  of  Trusts  as  may 
be  accomplished  outside  of  the  tariff. 
The  Republican  party  is  to  be  credited 
with  the  laws  we  have  and  with  most  of 
the  attempts  to  enforce  them.  These  at- 
tempts, however,  have  had  little  effect  in 
overcoming  the  evils  at  which  the  legis- 
lation was  aimed.  The  same  party 
promises  to  continue  to  enforce  the  laws, 
altho  the  work  has  for  some  time  been 
suspended.  Judge  Parker,  while  relying 
upon  the  common  law,  by  means  of  which 
the  Federal  Government  could  do  noth- 
ing, also  promises  to  enforce  the  statutes. 
His  party's  platform  calls  for  a  thorough 
enforcement  of  these,  a  grant  of  larger 
power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission (which  ought  to  be  given),  and 
legislation  withdrawing  the  privileges  of 
interstate  transportation  from  Trusts  of 
manufacturers  guilty  of  certain  specified 
offenses. 

A  thorough  enforcement  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  would  disintegrate  many  a  rail- 
way system,  if  the  Supreme  Court  should 
sanction  this,  which  is  doubtful.  We  see 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  such  action.  The 
law  was  not  passed  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  proposed  exaction  of  a  transporta- 
Hon  penalty  might  be  injurious,  inex- 
pedient, or  impracticable.  Within  the 
last  few  years  new  and  unforeseen  con- 
ditirjiis  have  ai)pcarcrl  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  wc  are  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  them.     The  subject  is  one  of  high 


importance,  and  it  demands  the  careful 
study  of  competent  men.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  favors  should  not  be  granted 
by  legislation  to  greedy  monopolistic 
combinations  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  that  such  combinations  ought  to 
be  under  Federal  supervision. 

When  we  look  at  the  broad  field  of  our 
international  relations,  it  is  plain  that 
these  have  been  in  good  hands  during  the 
last  few  years,  so  far  as  executive  and 
diplomatic  action  is  concerned.  In  a  com- 
mercial sense  they  have  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory,  but  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
Senate.  Our  reciprocity  failures  must  be 
charged  to  the  Republican  members  of 
that  body.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  American  nation  has  taken  its  right- 
ful place  in  the  world,  and  much  credit 
for  this  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  Mr.  Hay.  What  they  have  accom- 
plished in  this  field  for  their  country  ex- 
cites the  praise  and  admiration  of  Ameri- 
can patriots. 

The  record  which  we  have  briefly  re- 
viewed is  not  wholly  one-sided,  but  in 
our  opinion  Mr.  Roosevelt  deserves  a 
vote  of  confidence,  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  people  will  be  much 
better  served  by  his  election  than  by  his 
defeat. 

The   Victory   of    The    Hague 
Tribunal 

Europe  follows  America  in  its  call  to 
The  Hague  Tribunal,  and  this  is  by  far 
the  most  important  reference  as  yet  to 
that  court.  Indeed,  a  more  important 
case  can  hardly  be  imagined.  All  Eu- 
rope was  involved  in  the  difference  be- 
tween Russia  and  Great  Britain,  even  as 
all  Europe  is  geographically  embraced 
between  the  two  extremes  of  its  territory. 
It  was  a  case  of  war  very  imminent,  and 
just  averted  by  the  agreement  to  leave 
to  investigation  by  an  impartial  tribunal 
the  facts  as  to  which  there  was  disagree- 
ment. 

For  it  is  only  the  facts  that  are  to 
be  decided,  but  that  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  for  it  was 
the  facts  that  are  just  now  in  dispute; 
the  apology,  or  reparation,  will  come 
later.  Russia  defends  her  attack  on  the 
peaceful  fishing  fleet  on  the  claim  that 
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her  fleet  had  been  first  attacked  by  two 
— and  one  captain  says  half  a  dozen — 
Japanese  torpedo  boats,  which  actually 
fired  shot  at  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  British  Government  declares  that 
there  was  no  Japanese  torpedo  boat  what- 
ever in  those  waters,  and  that  the  Russian 
Admiral  and  captains  were  so  ignorant, 
or  so  excited,  or  so  drunk — or  all  put  to- 
gether— that  they  could  not  tell  a  fishing 
boat  from  a  torpedo  boat,  and  could  not 
distinguish  a  rocket  from  a  cannon  shot. 
Fortunately,  the  difference  is  one  of  fact, 
and  the  fact  can  be  positively  settled.  If 
there  were  two  torpedo  boats  on  the 
banks  they  can  be  found,  or  the  one 
of  them  that  was  not  sunk.  We  agree 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with 
the  positive  assertion  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  that  there  were  not  two 
nor  was  there  one  gunboat  there,  and 
that  it  was  maudlin  terror,  backed  by 
reckless  orders  received  at  St.  Peters- 
burg to  attack  anything  suspicious  on 
sight,  that  is  accountable  for  the  blunder. 
Not  only  these  British  trawlers  were 
attacked,  but  German  and  Norwegian 
fishermen  also  report  that  they  were 
fired  at,  altho,  fortunately,  no  one  was 
killed.  The  fact  will  be  easily  proved 
that  there  were  no  torpedo  boats  there, 
except  Russian,  and  it  will  follow  that 
Russia  will,  without  further  humiliation, 
punish  the  blundering  officers.  The  im- 
mediate crisis  is  past ;  there  is  time  for 
reflection  and  cool  decision,  and  no  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  will 
follow. 

How  happy  it  is  that  there  was  a 
Hague  Tribunal  to  which  the  case  might 
be  referred ;  and  how  happy  it  is  that 
there  was  found  in  the  treaty  of  The 
Hague  just  the  i)rovision  reciuired,  one 
that  avoided  questions  of  honor  and  ac- 
tion, and  embraced  (|nestions  simply  of 
fact  on  which  two  (iovernments  might 
diflfer!  Russia  might  he  unwilling  to 
leave  it  to  tlic  tribunal  whether  she 
should  punish  Iut  Admiral,  !)ut  she  felt 
no  hnrniliatioii  in  leaving  it  to  be  settled 
whether  or  not  her  fleet  had  been  attacked 
by  hostile  torpedo  boats.  The  est:i!)lish- 
Mient  of  this  tribunal  l)y  the  it»iifercnce 
at  The  Hague  is  thus  magnificently  jus 
titled.  This  reference  to  it  will  he  one 
of  the  great  events  of  the  whole  century. 
Nothing  else  could  do  so  nuich  to  put  ati 


end  to  wars.  Other  references  to  it  of 
disputes  have  had  comparatively  little 
significance,  important  as  they  were,  but 
this  case  will  be  a  precedent  of  untold 
value  and  will  compel  similar  action  in 
the  future.  Those  American  publicists 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  urging  and 
inducing  the  unwilling  member  of  The 
Hague  Conference  to  accept  the  tribunal 
of  arbitration,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
for  some  years  previously  been  develop- 
ing the  plan,  may  rejoice  at  this  supreme 
success.  We  can  conceive  the  delight  of 
•  Andrew  D.  White ;  and  we  deeply  regret 
that  Mr.  Holls  is  not  living  to  taste  this 
fruit  of  his  earnest  labors.  For  while 
other  cases  referred  to  The  Hague,  such 
as  the  Pious  Fund,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  and  the  \>nezuela 
claims,  introduced  The  Hague  Tribunal 
to  the  diplomacy  of  the  world,  this  is 
the  first  case  in  which  imminent  threat- 
ened war  between  two  first-class  Powers 
has  been  averted  by  its  intervention. 

We  must  not  fail  to-recognize  the  good 
will  of  both  the  Russian  and  the  British 
Governments  in  preferring  the  means  of 
peace  to  the  event  of  war.  Nor  must 
we  neglect  to  recognize  the  service  which 
France  has  done,  acting  as  friend  to  both 
parties  and  suggesting  reference  to  ar- 
bitration. The  success  of  the  plan  re- 
flects great  honor  on  Foreign  Minister 
Delcasse  and  Ambassador  Cambon,  and 
must  aflford  them  intense  satisfaction. 
And  we  must  give  our  meed  of  honor 
to  the  restraint  exercised  by  the  British 
people,  and  to  the  good  will  of  the  Czar. 
whose  initiative  createil  the  tribunal  of 
riie  Hague,  altho  it  had  been  no  part  of 
his  scheme  of  the  Conference,  and  who 
has  now  found  it  his  protection  and  his 
salvation. 

But  we  cannot  help  turning  from  this 
grand    <  iou    to    the    opem 

whicli     .:.... v.:    the    trouble.      Wc    

peace  with  honor,  and  also  peace  with 

liuinor.     The  whole  thing  is  a  grim  and 

awful  joke.     Think  of  a  great  *      '    ' 

prepareil,  long  ainiounced.  at  ! 

ine  on  a  voyage  around  the  worUI  to 

finish  up  the  war  wit' 

than    I)ou   i  ^I'l  V,  .f.     v^ 

the  tiostile   .  and  was  ' 

llietn,   their   huge   tuttle   %\\\y^  at 
as  were  the  old  i;'    '    '  ^ 
the  nets  of  rftuUM 
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and  fishhooks,  so  blind  with  blue  terror 
that  they  could  not  tell  the  whiz  and 
gleam  of  a  rocket  from  the  flash  and 
boom  of  a  canon.  Nothing  funnier  has 
happened  in  the  mocking  tales  of  Span- 
ish chivalry.  Started  in  grandiose  as- 
surance, the  Russian  Baltic  squadron  has 
been  stopped  with  the  ridicule  of  the 
world.  What  can  we  expect  its  end  to 
be? 

The    Democratization    of    Music 

Music  is  the  greatest  of  the  arts.  But 
it  is  also  the  most  difficult,  both  of  crea- 
tion and  of  interpretation.  And,  tho  its 
eifect  may  be,  for  the  moment,  most  pow- 
erful, the  art  -itself  is  the  most  evanes- 
cent. This  being  so,  it  is  only  with  re- 
peated hearings  that  its  appeal  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  emotions  triumphs 
and  becomes  such  a  powerful  factor  for 
culture  and  refinement.  Whatever  agency 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  greater 
numbers  of  people  is  a  forward  step  in 
the  world's  advance,  a  blessing  to  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  civilized  world  the  pianoforte 
has  been  for  a  hundred  years  or  more 
the  most  popular  of  musical  instruments, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  century  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  public  favor  as  it  has 
steadily  been  improved.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  pianos  are  now  made  and  sold 
every  year.  The  piano  is  the  music- 
maker  best  adapted  for  use  in  the  home. 
It  is  an  orchestra  in  miniature.  Its  scope 
and  possibilities  for  the  solo  performer 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  in- 
strument except  the  more  expensive  or- 
gan. It  is  easier  to  play  than  the  violin 
or  the  violoncello,  for  while  it  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  of  musical  instruments 
it  is  also  one  of  the  most  mechanical.  Yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  play  well.  Proficient 
piano  technic  can  be  acquired  only  by 
constant  and  arduous  practice  from 
childhood  days;  and,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained, such  practice  must  be  continued 
nnremittin^dy  as  long  as  playing  is  kept 
up.  The  fingers  must  be  trained,  and, 
more,  the  muscle  and  sinews  of  the 
hands,  wrists  and  forearms  must  be  de- 
veloped and  hardened.  .Such  a  course  f)f 
strenuous  toil  is  too  much  for  most  peo- 
ple. And  so  many  a  music  lover  gives 
n|>  trying'to  [)lay  because  he  cannot  ac- 
quire the  necessary  technic. 


But  henceforth  these  difficulties  are  to 
vanish.  The  self-playing  piano  has  ar- 
rived. The  development  in  the  United 
States  of  this  instrument  has  been  a  s^rad- 
ual  and  steady  advance  toward  perfec- 
tion. To-day  the  best  of  the  mechanical 
players  give  effects  satisfactory  to  the 
most  fastidious.  Altho,  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, it  transcends  the  region  of  automat- 
ics. It  supplies  a  sure  and  flawless  tech- 
nic, with  which  the  musician,  or  the  man 
who  cannot  read  a  note  and  who  never 
touched  a  keyboard,  is  able  to  play  the 
most  difficult  compositions  of  the  piano- 
forte masters — the  musician,  of  course, 
with  greater  artistry.  The  layman,  how- 
ever, can  learn  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  to  control  the  mechanism  and  ob- 
tain effects  of  tempo,  accent  and  dynamic 
contrasts  heretofore  only  possible  to  a 
Liszt  or  a  Paderewski. 

What  this  means  for  music  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate.  It 
places  within  reach  of  people  unable  to 
play  any  instrument  the  possibility  of 
hearing  the  best  music  in  their  homes, 
and  hearing  it  excellently  well  played. 
The  mechanical  piano  player  is  as  far 
ahead  of  the  music  boxes  and  musical 
toys  of  a  few  years  ago  as  the  modern 
pianoforte  is  ahead  of  the  spinet  of  our 
great-grandmothers'  day ;  and  the  inusic 
prepared  for  it  in  all  kinds,  classical  and 
popular,  light  and  heavy,  grave  and  gay. 
affords  an  inexhaustible  repertory.  The 
greatest  need  of  music  in  America  is  a 
larger  body  of  intelligent  music  lovers — 
a  growth  in  the  popular  appreciation  of 
good  music,  as  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
This  these  mechanical  piano  players 
should  go  far  to  foster.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  giving  greater  pleasure  to  the  lis- 
tener than  the  pianist  of  even  more  than 
average  ability,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  performer  in 
giving  all  his  attention  to  shading  and 
accentuation  is  keener  than  if  his  own 
fingers  are  danced  over  the  keys.  The 
possibility  of  playing  the  sonatas  of  Bee- 
thoven, the  nocturnes  of  Chopin,  the  im- 
promptus of  Schubert,  the  transcriptions 
of  Liszt — in  short,  all  the  clas.i'^  master- 
pieces— without  having  to  under j^o  the 
drudgery  of  years  of  preparation  is  am- 
j)Ie  warrant  that  the  appreciation  and  the 
love  of  those  masterpieces  will  increase 
and  spread  as  never  before. 

A  point  worth  a  word  in  passing  is  the 
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cost  of  the  mechanical  pianist.  While  its 
price  may  seem  at  first  sight  high,  yet 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  the  ordi- 
nary pianoforte  plus  the  lessons  neces- 
sary to  acquire  any  degree  of  proficiency 
it  is  seen  to  be  inconsiderable.  When  this 
is  widely  realized  the  mediocre  music 
teacher  will  probably  find  his  occupation 
partly  gone,  but  that  will  not  be  all  loss. 
We  know  very  well  that  "  machine  " 
music,  even  the  best,  even  made  equal,  if 
that  were  possible,  to  the  most  delicate 
phrasings  of  a  Liszt,  while  it  provides 
superior  pleasure  for  the  hearer,  does  not 
make  the  musician.  Yet,  if  the  composer 
or  the  skillful  performer  represents  a 
much  higher  intellectual  achievement, 
this  American  contribution  to  the  noble 
art  is  by  no  means  small.  It  is  something 
to  democratize  music,  to  make  it  ac- 
cessible, and  thus  make  it  mean  more  to 
all  the  people. 

Makingr  Life  Worth  Living 

In  what  we  have  said  about  the  "  sim- 
ple life  "  we  have  urged  that  the  only 
possible  relief  from  the  nerve  destroying 
complexity  of  modern  civilization  lies  in 
a  giving  up  of  things  no  longer  worth 
while. 

The  physiologists  tell  us  that  a  prime 
cause  of  old  age  and  death  is  a  failure  of 
the  bodily  organism  to  eliminate  its  waste 
products.  Great  masses  of  surpkis  ma- 
terial become  fat  cells,  and  other  useless 
tissue,  weighing  down  and  smothering 
heart,  kidneys  and  other  organs,  and,  by 
mere  avoirdupois,  putting  an  unnecessary 
strain  upon  the  vital  energies.  Every 
business  man  knows  how  serious  is  the 
practical  problem  of  keeping  his  desk 
and  office  **  cleaned  up,"  a  task  involving 
a  difficult  and  hazardous  decision  upon 
the  ever-recurring  question,  what  pa|)ers 
to  file  away  and  what  to  destroy.  Proba- 
l)ly  half  of  all  the  bankruptcies  that  occur 
are  attributable  to  the  hesitation  of  busi- 
ness men  to  "  write  off  "  from  their  ac- 
counts nominal  assets  that  have  ceased  to 
have  value. 

Analogous  to  all  ti.ese  examples  is  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  hunian  race  the  life 
of  mental,  moral  and  social  interests. 
We  try  to  carry  along  indefinitely  the 
habits,  the  forms,  the  conventions,  the 
supposedly     moral      reqmrenients,     that 


were  useful  in  the  past,  but  that  have 
become,  in  fact,  mere  waste  matter,  use- 
less accumulations,  a  weight  and  handi- 
cap, taxing  our  energies  to  do  work  that 
counts  for  nothing. 

There  are  two  stages  of  civilization  in 
which  the  simple  life  is  possible.  One  is 
the  colonial,  the  other  is  the  highly  fin- 
ished stage,  that  one  may  see  "  in  spots  " 
in  England,  in  France  and  in  Japan. 
Colonists  have  of  necessity  cut  out  of 
their  life  a  great  deal  that  most  of  us 
think  necessary  to  our  comfort  or  con- 
venience, and  they  find  rich  compensation 
in  their  freedom  from  useless  expendi- 
tures of  time,  strength  and  money.  Cer- 
tain cultivated  classes  in  finished  civiliza- 
tions have  learned  at  last  the  art  of 
selection,  of  saying  to  themselves, 
''  There  are  certain  things  that  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  as  supremely  desir- 
able. These  we  will  have,  and  these  we 
will  leisurely  enjoy.  Whatever  interferes 
with  our  possession  of  these,  or  with  our 
leisure  to  enjoy  them,  shall  be  sacrificed." 

Let  us  be  specific.  We  will  begin  with 
an  item  of  the  most  material  and  prac- 
tical kind.  The  colonist  has  but  little 
furniture.  The  cultivated  Englishman 
or  Frenchman  of  moderate  means  has 
little  more.  The  Japanese  gentleman  of 
artistic  sensibilities  has  least  of  all. 
There  is  hardly  a  house  in  America  that 
would  not  be  improved  in  "  livableness/* 
in  substantial  comfort,  and  especially  in 
attractiveness,  if,  some  evening,  the  good 
man  and  his  wife  should  sit  down  and 
make  up  a  list  of  exactly  one-half  of  their 
possessions  to  be  consigned  next  morning 
to  the  bonfire.  The  American  house  of 
the  family  that  has  a  love  of  rare  and 
curious   tilings,   as   so   many   A'  ms 

have,  is  a  nuiseum,  and  the  exl are 

everywhere  in  sight.  The  lajxmese 
gentleman   who  boasts  a  fine  m 

of  rare  vases  keeps  them  in  a  in«.j'.v.of 
cellar  under  the  little  garden.  One  beau- 
tiful object  stands  on  a  low  table  in  the 
living  rcxim.     Fronj  time  to  tiin 

back   to   storage,  and  another   '..... 

place.  This  practice  is  typical  of  the 
Japanese  nielhod  of  securing  the  simple 
life. 

To  glance  next  at  a  condition  of  I  he 
inunaterial  order,  a  cultivated  gentleman 
oi  the  finisheil  ci\  '  ' 

init  himself  to  Ix*  >! 
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ties,  social  relations  and  responsibilities  be  the  storehouses  of  infectious  germs. 
than  he  can  adequately  meet.  He  selects  An  American  gentleman  who  stepped 
his  friends,  which  means  that  he  does  not  from  the  street  pavement  upon  the  floor 
allow  himself  to  be  made  unhappy  be-  of  a  Japanese  teahouse  without  removing 
cause  a  lot  of  pushing  acquaintances  are  his  shoes  was  shamed  to  see  his  enter- 
aggrieved  that  he  does  not  spend  his  time  tainers  scrubbing  and  polishing  the  spot 
in  consorting  with  them  or  entertaining  where  his  feet  had  rested.  To  maintain 
them.  He  chooses  his  line  of  business  perfect  cleanliness  costs  time  and  effort, 
or  professional  activity  and  gives  his  at-  but  it  prevents  incalculable  waste  of  time 
tention  to  it,  without  feeling  that  he  is  a  and  effort  in  the  end. 
nobody  if  his  name  does  not  appear  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  and  to 
among  the  managers  or  directors  of  a  the  highly  cultivated  man  godliness  itself 
hundred  enterprises  that  he  could  not  is  an  unswerving  devotion  to  essential 
possibly  throw  his  earnest  effort  into.  He  truth,  and  essential  truth  consists  in 
belongs  to  a  good  club,  but  he  does  not  eternally  seeking  to  know  the  truth, 
work  overtime  to  earn  the  wherewithal  rather  than  holding  with  stubborn  bigot- 
to  pay  dues  in^  dozen  clubs  that  he  could  ry  to  formulations  of  supposed  truth  that 
not  find  time  to  enjoy.  v.  ere  taught  to  us  in  our  chilhood.     Can 

Finally,  to  mention  a  group  of  inter-  any  one  measure  the  enormous  waste  of 
ests  of  the  specifically  mental  and  moral  energy,  of  happiness,  that  might  have 
order,  the  really  cultivated  gentleman  of  been  avoided  if  throughout  the  long  war- 
a  finished  civilization  has  learned  to  se-  fare  of  enlightenment  with  tradition 
lect  the  objects  of  his  intellectual  and  every  man  had  been  honest  with  himself 
ethical  allegiance.  Tliat  means,  when  we  and  had  unflinchingly  resolved  that  he 
analyze  the  process,  that  he  has  disci-  would  adhere  with  single-mindedness  to 
plined  his  mind  and  his  will.  To  use  a  purpose  to  learn  or  discover  truth 
Professor  Munsterberg's  happy  phrase,  rather  than  to  a  purpose  to  defend  some 
he  has  discovered  that  the  essential  thing  formulation  of  doctrine  with  which  busi- 
in  education  is  the  development  of  the  ness  or  social  interests  have  become  en- 
power  of  voluntary  attention.     He  has  tangled? 

learned  to  work  while  he  works,  and  to  In  the  end  it  all  comes  to  this  :  We  may, 

play  while  he  plays.     He  has  discovered  if  we  will,  select  from  the  infinite  mass 

that  he  cannot  know  everything  or  read  of  things,  of  activities,  of  interests,  of 

everything,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  alleged  principles,  pressing  upon  us  with 

know  some  things  well,  to    read    some  their  remorseless  demands,  those  few  loy- 

books  and  periodicals  with  critical  thor-  alties  that  are  really  essential,  really  fine, 

oughness,  and  to  let  the  others  go  by  really  worth  while,  and  let  all  the  rest  go. 

unnoticed.      He  has  discovered  that  the  So  to  choose  is  to  live  the  simple  life,  and 

principles  of  conduct  that  are  really  es-  to  make  life  worth  the  living, 

sential  to  human  wellbeing  are  in  reality  ^ 
few  and  simple,  and  those  few  he  scru- 

pulously  observes.  Secretary  Hay's      Secretary   Hay's  tenta- 

On  this  last  point,  since  it  is  after  all  invitation           ^^^^    mvitation    to    the 

the  one  of  supreme  importance,  let  us  be  Powers  to  jom   m  an- 

even  more  specific.     Again  we  will  cite  other  Hague  Conference  is  concluded  in 

a   habit   of   that   people   which,   perhaps  plain  but  guarded  language.    It  bases  its 

more  than  any  other,  has  solved  the  prob-  request  on  the  record  of  The  Hague  Con- 

lem  of  the  simple  life  in  a  complex  civil-  ference   itself,   which  looked   to  another 

ization.      To   the   Japanese   mind    strict  meeting,  and  on  the  request  of  the  In- 

cleanliness  is  the   foundation  of  all  the  terparliamentary  Union   made  to  Presi- 

decencies.     Long  before  they  knew  the  dent  Roo.sevelt.     It  is  careful  to  explain 

modern  code  of  bacteriology  the  Japa-  that  if  the  invitation  comes  at  the  time 

nese   by   sound    instinct   had   committed  of  a  war  in  the  East,  the  previous  meet- 

themselves   to   the   habit  of   eliminating  ing  of  the  Conference  was  called  before 

and  destroying  from  all  their  surround-  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United 

ihgs    those    accumulations    of    dirt    and  States  and   Spain,  and   that  it  is  not  to 

worthless  material  that  we  now  know  to  be  expected  that  the  Conference  will  in- 
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tervene  in  the  present  war.  It  is  the  fur- 
ther codification  of  international  law 
which  Secretary  Hay  suggests,  and,  what 
might  have  much  meaning,  "  how  to  give 
future  effect  "  to  its  conclusions.  That 
might  be  interpreted  as  looking  to  the 
executive  functions  of  The  Hague  Con- 
ference ;  already  it  has  had  legislative 
and  judicial  duties.  Secretary  Hay  em- 
bodies in  his  call,  if  we  may  call  it  so, 
altho  it  is  realy  only  a  feeler  to  see  if 
the  other  Governments  will  consider  the 
matter,  the  action  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
posed Conference  plan  for  meetings  at 
stated  periods,  and  for  the  negotiation 
of  arbitration  treaties,  but  he  does  not 
specifically  indorse  the  suggestion.  It 
will  be  time  to  incorporate  these,  if  at  all, 
when  the  formal  call  for  the  Conference 
is  agreed  upon. 

^-     -,  .  ,    Much    the   best   work    of 

The  Episcopal      ,  t-    .  ,       r^ 

-,  .  the     Episcopal     Conven- 

Convention  ,.11         ,  •,     t 

tion,  which  closed  its  long 
triennial  session  last  week,  was  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  allowing 
bishops  to  receive  congregations,  espe- 
cially Scandinavian,  which  do  not  wish 
to  use  the  Prayer  Book,  being  accus- 
tomed to  another  form  of  service.  The 
relief  is  in  the  line  of  liberty,  which  is 
much  more  important  than  is  uniformity, 
if  a  Cliurch  wishes  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unity.  We  are  glad  that  the  effort 
to  forbid  remarriage  where  the  Bible 
allows  it  failed  of  success.  That  a  year 
should  pass  before  even  the  innocent 
party  should  marry  again,  is  only  de- 
cent, and  is  a  good  rule,  if  rule  there 
must  be.  The  Bishops'  Pastoral  Letter 
calls  for  some  comment.  Ouite  correct 
is  their  warning  that  **  the  [)arish  priest 
nuist  not  utter  one  thing  while  the  Ian 
guage  in  which  the  most  ancient  and 
solemn  offices  of  the  Church  are  clothed 
proclaim  another ;  "  and  yet  it  needs 
qualification.  It  is  true  that,  as  the 
Bishops  say,  **  he  must  not  eat  his  Moth 
cr's  bread  and  yet  revile  her  claim  to 
a  divine  legitimacy;"  and  they  further 
add  that  "  if  one  finds,  whatever  his  of 
fice  or  place  in  the  Church,  that  he  has 
lost    liis    hold     ujion     her     fn     '  ital 

verities,  then  in  the  name  ol  ifnuiion 
honesty  let  hitn  he  silent  or  withdraw." 
But    what   are   the   "  fun<laniental    veri 


ties  ?  "  Have  they  ever  been  specified  ? 
There  were  bishops  who  thought  that 
Phillips  Brooks  was  not  fit  to  be  made 
bishop  because  he  had  lost  these  verities. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  Prayer 
Book  and  the  Articles  which  bishops  and 
clergy  are  free  to  disbelieve,  because  they 
are  not  "  fundamental."  The  Pastoral 
Letter  speaks  of  the  labor  problem,  but 
gives  no  clear  light.  The  negro  question, 
it  says,  is  ''  the  gravest  problem  of  our 
American  life  to-day  and  the  most  in- 
creasingly menacing."  Then,  certainly 
there  ought  to  be  some  clear  ethical  and 
Christian  principles  laid  down  for  guid- 
ance, but  we  do  not  find  them.  They 
say  that  the  race  ''  were  brought  to  these 
shores  by  no  choice  or  consent  of  their 
own."  Nonsense ;  they  are  all  native 
born  like  the  rest  of  us.    The  letter  adds : 

"If  by  giving  them  freedom,  we  have  only 
given  them  the  power  to  work  mischief,  and  if 
lynching  has  come  to  be  defended  as  a  neces- 
sary protection  to  families,  then  surely  we  are 
face  to  face  with  a  situation  at  once  desperate 
and  dishonoring." 

We  most  heartily  trust  that  this  state- 
ment does  not  anticipate  the  conclusion 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  study 
the  problem ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  free- 
dom gives  power  only  to  "  work  mis- 
chief," and  it  is  not  true  that  lynching 
should  even  be  thought  of  as  *'  a  neces- 
sary protection  to  families,"  and  it  is  not 
true  that  the  situation  is  '*  desperate," 
much  as  there  is  *'  dishonoring."  Such 
a  sentence  is  surprising,  and  it  is  all  that 
is  said. 


«.      .  .  Such  a  phenomenon  as 

The  Advancing        ,  i-   •      . 

o     .w  the  political   utterances 

South  t  r^  If 

of  ex-Governor  Hogg 
in  Texas,  sup[>orte(!  as  he  is  by  a  mul- 
titiule  of  citizens,  is  liopeful  of  broader 
views  than  have  prevailed  in  the 
South.  He  does  not  wish  to  join  the 
Republican  Party,  and  he  is  disg^isleil 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  is  in- 
clined to  start  a  party  of  his  own  that 
will   l(Kik   on   the   new  ^'   a 

smile.      lUit  for  the  ^f' the 

negro  vote   inanv  tl'  I*  in  Texas 

and  other 

dent    Koi»M  \  (UN  ,  i»iii 

ridden   l>y   the   m,.  ire  of   ' 

nrr  with  lU^iker  T.  Wash  at  If 
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it  involved  the  slightest  danger  to  free 
institutions.  The  solid,  decent  and  in- 
telligent middle  class  all  over  the 
South  are  not,  v^e  are  convinced,  in 
sympathy  w^ith  such  ranters  as  Sen- 
ator Tillman,  who  defends  lynching,  or 
Governor  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Arkan- 
sas, who  says  in  a  public  speech  that 
he  would  as  soon  eat  with  a  hog  from 
a  trough  as  with  a  negro,  or  Governor 
Vardaman,  whose  veto  of  a  $2,000  ap- 
propriation shut  up  the  only  normal 
school  open  to  negroes  supported  by 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  a  month  be- 
fore 19  teachers  were  to  graduate.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  when  that 
school  was  closed  at  Holly  Springs, 
Bishop  Cottrdl,  of  the  Colored  Metho- 
dist Church,  was  able  to  raise  $15,000 
among  his  own  people  to  start  one  in 
its  place.  We  see  frequent  accounts 
of  the  better  feeling  of  Southern  white 
people  toward  their  colored  brethren. 
In  this  last  case  handsome  contribu- 
tions came  from  white  men.  We 
notice  a  late  case  in  Lancaster,  S.  C, 
where  at  the  funeral  of  the  colored 
Bishop  Clinton,  the  court  adjourned  in 
honor  of  him.  Such  cases  are  not  un- 
usual, altho  they  attract  less  attention 
than  lynchings. 

r    r  ■  At     the     National    Prison 

,  .      ,     Concfress,  held  at  Quincy, 

Increasine:  ?      th      •.  1  1        tv  t 

111.,  it  was  shown  by  Mr. 

Eugene  Smith,  of  New  York,  that 
there  are  no  statistics  whatever  in  the 
United  States,  not  even  those  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Census, 
that  are  of  any  value  in  answering  the 
question,  Is  crime  increasing  in  the 
United  States?  Mr.  Smith  showed  the 
fallacy  of  drawing  conclusions  from  a 
count  of  the  prison  population  taken 
once  in  ten  years.  His  conclusion  was 
that  crime  is  not  increasing  in  the 
United  States  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  How  long  is  this  to  be  a 
matter  of  conjecture  in  the  United 
States?  Most  of  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  far  in  advance 
of  the  United  States  in  being  able  to 
present  statistics  not  only  of  prison 
])opulation  and  police  arrests,  but  of 
judicial  convictions.  But  we  cannot 
even  tell  how  many  murders  or  high 
crimes  are  committed  in  this  country, 


the  only  information  on  this  subject 
being  furnished  by  means  of  a  blue 
pencil  and  a  pair  of  scissors  in  a  Chi- 
cago newspaper  office,  which  have  been 
the  basis  of  many  misleading  state- 
ments. It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  National  Prison  Association,  alive 
to  the  importance  of  more  accurate  in- 
formation, should  have  appointed  a 
standing  committee  to  urge  this  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  secure  such  modification 
in  the  law  and  such  additional  appro- 
priation as  will  permit  the  census 
bureau  to  secure  annually  the  statis- 
tics of  crime.  Director  North,  of  the 
census  bureau,  is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  movement,  and  it  ought  not  to  take 
long  to  convince  Congress  of  its  im- 
portance. Until  this  is  done  let  it  be 
remembered  that  pessimistic  news- 
papers that  aie  constantly  asserting  the 
increase  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
have  no  basis  in  fact  for  their  assump- 
tions. 

-     , .  The  London  Times  has  the 

Looking         .    ,  .  ,  - 

B  kw  rd  mterestmg  custom  of  re- 
printing every  day  an  item 
from  the  issue  of  the  paper  which  ap- 
peared a  hundred  years  before.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  Times  of 
October  i8th,  1804,  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  Americans,  for  it  shows  what 
deadly  sarcasm  was  then  heaped  upon 
those  who  professed  to  believe  in  lib- 
erty and  constitutional  government, 
and  yet  purchased  from  France  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana: 

"  The  Advocates  of  what  are  sometimes 
called  '  The  Rights  of  Man,'  may  find  a  pretty- 
fertile  subject  for  their  speculations  in  the 
existing  circumstances  respecting  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and 
sold  by  the  laUer  Power  to  the  American  Re- 
public. Passing  over  the  question  of  the  trans- 
fer, and  of  the  sale  of  so  many  subjects,  thus 
is  the  dispute  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana :  The  latter  seem  to 
argue  very  conclusively,  upon  the  idea  of  being 
American  citizens,  against  the  negation  of  those 
privileges  which  are  held  so  sacred  in  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  ;  yet,  while  they  talk  of  the 
equality  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  they  are  ob- 
solutely  striving  to  stipulate  for  liberty  to  con- 
tinue the  importation  of  slaves.  Their  plea  is 
necessity,  and  the  American  Government  may 
make  the  same  plea  for  restricting  them.    Such 
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are  the  inconsistencies  into  which  all  the  vis- 
ionary theories  of  politics  infallibly  lead  those 
who  profess  to  frame  Governments  by  their 
maxims." 

In  1999  when  the  Americans  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  thronging  to  the 
"  Philippine  Purchase  Exposition  "  at 
Manila,  they  will  find  great  amusement 
in  reading  the  extracts  which  the  jour- 
nals of  that  time  will  republish  from 
the  anti-imperialistic  literature  of  the 
present  campaign.  The  "  visionary 
theories  of  politics  "  which  our  fore- 
fathers so  boldly  incorporated  into  the 
Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion in  spite  of  the  temporary  **  incon- 
sistencies "  incident  to  their  practical 
application. 

,  Concerninsf  the  kind  words 

Second  or  r    n-         v    ^      at  r^ 

T^-    .  xj     A  :>     of   Pius   X  to  Mgr.   Geay 
First  Hand  ?  ,  ,  .  ,°  -' 

when  he  resigned,  our  es- 
teemed Catholic  contemporary  of  St. 
Louis  challenges  us  with  the  question : 
*'  Who  spoke  them  ?  "  We  answer : 
Mgr.  Geay  did  in  an  interview  with 
Mons.  Mouthon,  of  Le  Matin  of  Paris. 
Later  on  the  ex-Bishop  of  Laval  tele- 
graphed from  Cannes  to  Le  Croix,  an 
organ  of  the  clerical  party,  that  M. 
Mouthon  was  romancing.  Next,  the  lat- 
ter repeated  his  statements  and  tele- 
graphed to  the  Bishop  that  the  two 
articles  in  Le  Matin  were: 

"  Word  for  word  the  faithful  and  integral 
reproduction  of  our  conversation  and  of  the 
words  you  bade  me  repeat  in  justification  of 
your  departure  and  resignation." 

To  this  Mgr.  Geay  in  a  telegram  replied : 

"  I  withdraw  the  expressions,  which  were 
written  in  anger.  No  doubt  it  is  the  conversa- 
tion which  took  place  between  us,  but  I  found 
it  hard  to  recogni/e,  because  it  had  been  ampli- 
fied in  form.  Y(ju  promised  me  not  to  publish 
anything      I  am  very  sorry." 

If  Mgr.  Geay  runs  with  the  liare  and 
hunts  with  tht-  hounds  it  is  only  a  frcsli 
|)roof  that  the  miter  do<-s  not  change  the 
man — a  fact  which  it  would  be  well  for 
our  Catholic  exchanges  to  remember. 
I«'or  whenever  a  priest  becomes  a  bishop, 
nothing  but  superlatives  tlu-rrafter  can 
be  found  to  fit  or  describe  bis  talents. 
Iletice  our  authority  is  first  baiul  - 
namely,  the  second  party  to  the  dialog, 
Mgr.  (jcay.     No  second  band  testimony 


appeared  in  our  editorial.   See  the  Tablet, 
London,  September  24th,  1904. 

Untaxed  Church     ^^   larger   New  York 


Property 


there  is  $216,694,195 
of  church  propert} 
that  escapes  taxation,  according  to  the 
statistics  of  the  Federation  of  Churches. 
Every  cent  of  it  we  believe  ought  to  be 
taxed,  but  it  will  not  be,  because  all 
sorts  of  religious  people,  however  else 
they  differ,  agree  to  evade  taxation. 
Every  dollar's  worth  evaded  is  so  much 
of  a  lie  to  our  principle  of  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  For  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  its  taxes  is  just  the  same 
as  to  give  a  subvention  as  they  do  in 
France.  Of  this  great  total  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  escape  taxation  on 
$115,072,255,  the  Catholic  on  $55,582,- 
065;  the  Jewish  on  $13,420,050;  the 
hospitals  on  $14,782,400;  the  educa- 
tional mstitutions  on  $12,255,500.  Oi 
the  Protestant  Churches  the  largest 
figures  are  credited  to  the  Episcopal, 
$53,000,450;  the  Presbyterian,  $16,- 
710,100;  the  Methodists,  $8,513,050; 
the  Reformed  Dutch,  $7,117,120;  the 
Baptists,  $6,564,455 ;  while  the  Congre- 
gationalist  comes  next,  with  $2,632.- 
085 ;  but  the  four  Lutheran  denomina- 
tions aggregate  $4,041,195.  These  fig- 
ures are  large  enough  to  require  serious 
consideration  of  the  principle  involved. 
The  right  and  radical  doctrine  is  that 
taxes  should  be  remitted  only  on  pro[>- 
erty  which  the  Government  owns  and 
administers ;  all  else  should  pay  for 
protection,  no  matter  if  it  does  in  its 
own  way  serve  the  public  and  benefit 
the  State. 

In  addition  to  its  primary  purpose 
of  cementing  together  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  the  benefaction  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  prevented  his  alma  mater 
from  a  serious  decline  in  numbers. 
The  number  of  Freshmen  re  d  in 

the  University  of  Oxford  .».  i..v  be- 
ginning of  this  term  was  763,  one  lca» 
than  that  of  last  year.  Since  73  of 
these  are  the  W     '  *    '  >- 

tering  for  the  fit  ,  ,  il 

the  attendance  would  have  fallen  off 
10  per  cent,  if  it  !•  the 

Rbtides  "  univernilv  ,^»,....w,.  ...v>ve- 
nient. 


Insurance 


Life  insurance  as  a  Science 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman^  statistician 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  read  a  paper  on  the  above  sub- 
ject at  the  International  Congress  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Hoffman 
said  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  as- 
sign a  definite  place  to  insurance  in  the  science 
of  economics  appears  to  belong  to  Henry 
Dunning  McLeod,  whose  conception  of  eco- 
nomics comprehends,  first,  material  things; 
second,  personal  qualities,  both  in  the  form  of 
labor  and  credit;  and,  third,  annuities.  Most 
of  the  works  on  political  economy  and  social 
science  are  barren  of  references  to  the  third 
department,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
Mr.  McLeod  defines  as  annuities,  or  the  *  right 
to  receive  a  series  of  future  payments.' 

"  Insurance  means  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  association  to  the  equalization  of 
losses  resulting  from  uncertainty  in  human 
affairs.  This  is  the  risk  of  untimely  death,  of 
fire,  shipwreck,  burglary,  wind  storms,  floods 
and  many  other  contingencies  outside  of  the 
control  of  man.  The  uncertainty  of  human 
life  is  modified  by  social  progress,  in  par- 
ticular by  the  advances  in  medicine  and  re- 
lated sciences,  but  there  must  always  remain 
the  risk  of  premature  death,  which  insurance 
alone  can  equalize  through  the  principle  of 
association. 

"  The  theory  of  risk  and  insurance  has  been 
elaborated  and  set  forth  by  Allan  H.  Willett 
in  one  of  the  Columbia  University  publica- 
tions. He  holds  that  as  a  general  rule  un- 
certainty exercises  a  repellant  influence  in 
human  life,  and  that  the  existence  of  risk  in 
an  approximate  static  state  causes  an  eco- 
nomic loss,  while  the  assumption  of  risk  on 
the  other  hand  is  a  source  of  gain  to  society. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  business  of  insur- 
ance does  not  differ  essentially  from  general 
commercial  enterprises.  Risk  is  assumed  in 
mining  and  agriculture  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  risk  is  assumed  in  the  business  of  in- 
surance, but  in  life  insurance  the  assumption 
of  a  risk  and  the  equivalent  premium  pay- 
ments required  are  determined  by  the  theory 
of  probability  and  established  laws  of 
human  mortality  and  observed  experience. 
In  general  commercial  enterprise  the  risk  as- 
sumed is,  as  a  rule,  created,  while  in  insur- 
ance the  risk  assumed  is  pre-existing.  This 
marks  the  broad  division  between  gambling 
and  insurance.  Insurance  is  not  '  in  the 
nature  of  a  bet,'  for  in  insurance  an  effort  is 
made  to  eliminate  an  existing  risk  by  its  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  many,  while  in 
gambling  a  non-existing  risk  is  created,  with 
resulting  uncertainty  and  needless  loss  to 
society. 


"  The  gain  to  society  is  the  reduction  of  un- 
certainty for  the  group  as  a  whole,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  certain  loss  for  uncertain  loss. 
The  cost  of  the  risk  to  society  is  thus  very 
considerably  reduced,  if  not  entirely  elimi- 
nated, and  it  follows,  in  the  words  of  Willett, 
that  *  the  risk  an  insurance  company  carries  is 
far  less  than  the  sum  of  the  risks  of  the  in- 
sured, and  that  as  the  size  of  the  company  in- 
creases the  disproportion  becomes  greater,'  or, 
to  use  a  definition  of  Roscher,  *  the  aggregate 
danger  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  individual 
dangers,  for  the  risk  of  it  is  more  certain, 
and  uncertainity  itself  is  an  element  of  dan- 
ger.' It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
point  should  be  thoroughly  realized  by  states- 
men and  the  general  public,  so  that  from  in- 
dividual appreciation  of  insurance  as  a  benefi- 
cent social  institution  may  evolve  the  national 
appreciation  of  insurance  as  an  institution 
making  for  the  security  of  society  and  the 
well-being  and  effective  protection  of  its  mem- 
bers against  the  uncertainties  of  human  life. 

"  As  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Hon. 
John  F.  Dryden  in  a  paper  on  *  Insurance  as 
a  Career,'  *  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  scientific  temperament  is  most  likely 
to  lead  to  success  in  home  office  administra- 
tion, for  scientific  training,  as  well  as  all 
higher  education,  distinctly  qualifies  a  man  for 
administrative  responsibility.' 

"  Insurance  is  to-day  the  foremost  social  in- 
stitution of  civilized  countries.  The  business 
has  assumed  enormous  proportions,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  *  insurance  idea '  is  toward 
an  ever-increasing  area  of  general  usefulness. 
To  both  the  individual  and  the  State  insur- 
ance is  to-day  an  indispensable  method  and 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  our  standard  of 
social  security  and  progress.  In  the  struggle 
of  the  masses  for  economic  freedom  and  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  insur- 
ance aids  and  sustains  all  other  forces  making 
for  this  much-to-be-desired  end.  Insurance 
in  its  final  analysis  is  simply  a  business  meth- 
od to  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
than  which  no  aim  or  purpose  could  be  a 
higher  and  more  worthy  one." 

The  rates  charged  by  marine  under- 
writers for  covering  the  war  risk 
on  shipments  in  zones  prospectively  af- 
fected by  the  differences  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  have  just  been  consider- 
ably advanced.  In  some  cases  the  ad- 
vances have  reached  a  point  double  that 
formerly  charged.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  tariff  the  demand  for  war 
risk  insurance  has  expanded,  many 
shippers  wishing  to  have  their  freights 
protected  before  further  possible  ad- 
vances took  place. 
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The   New    Haven's    Coal    Road 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Company  has  obtained  control 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
by  purchasing  a  majority  of  its  capital 
shares  at  a  price  said  to  be  $45  per  share. 
This  transaction  naturally  follows  the 
New  Haven  Company's  recent  purchase 
of  the  Central  New  England,  or  Pough- 
keepsie  Bridge,  route,  which  connects 
with  the  Ontario  a  short  distance  west 
of  the  Hudson  River.  It  adds  about  500 
miles  to  the  New  Haven's  lines,  and  gives 
access  both  to  the  lakes  (at  Oswego)  and 
to  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  Probably 
the  purchase  was  made  on  account  of  the 
Ontario's  coal  interests.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  Central  New  England  and  another 
road,  which  is  also  now  owned  by  the 
New  Haven  Company,  that  McLeod,  of 
the  Reading,  sought  twelve  years  ago  to 
open  the  New  England  market  for  his 
coal.  Now  the  advances  are  made  from 
the  other  end  of  the  line;  the  greatest 
railroad  company  of  New  England  enters 
the  coal  fields. 

The  Tariff  on  Wheat 

Our  exports  of  wheat  in  the  nine 
months  ending  with  September  were 
only  9,762,000  bushes,  against  54,000,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1903, 
96,000,000  in  1902,  and  139,000,000  in 
1901.  Exports  of  flour  were  less  by 
about  35  per  cent,  than  the  average  for 
the  last  four  years.  Owing  to  the  short- 
age in  this  year's  crop  and  the  high  prices 
now  prevailing,  this  decline  of  exports 
will  not  be  checked.  The  great  flour 
mills  of  Minnesota  have  a  productive  ca- 
pacity that  can  be  fully  utilized  only  when 
there  is  a  large  surplus  for  export  at 
moderate  prices.  The  spreading  wheat 
fields  of  Canada's  Northwest  have  a  large 
surplus  this  year,  but  we  can  import  it 
for  consumption  only  by  paying  our  pro- 
tective duty  of  25  cents  a  bushel.  In 
order  that  their  men  may  be  employed 
and  their  export  trade  sustained,  two  of 
the  great  mills  in  Miniusota  have  been 
placed  under  riovernment  bond  and 
supervision,  hi  this  way  they  cun  grind 
('anadian  wheat  and  export  the  flour 
without  paying  the  tax  of  25  cents  a 
bushel.  This  is  one  of  the  tariff  duties 
I  OS" 


that  were  imposed  to  conciliate  agricul- 
tural interests  and  facilitate  the  imposi- 
•  tion  of  other  and  much  higher  duties  on 
manufactured  goods.  When  we  have  a 
considerable  surplus  for  export  it  is  in- 
operative. When  our  crop  is  short  and 
prices  are  high,  wheat  growers  gain  little 
or  nothing  by  it,  while  it  cuts  down  the 
export  trade  and  injuriously  affects  the 
milling  industry. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  is  plan- 
ning to  use  electric  power  on  fifty  miles 
of  suburban  lines  in  New  Jersey. 

....A  sensational  discovery  of  gold 
has  been  made  in  Nevada,  at  the  town 
of  Gold  Fields,  whose  population  has  re- 
cently increased  from  300  to  10,000. 

...  .It  is  expected  that  electric  power 
will  be  transmitted  next  year  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  Syracuse,  160  m.iles,  for 
the  use  of  the  trolley  cars  in  that  city. 

....  An  official  report  shows  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation's  net 
earnings  for  the  quarter  ending  with 
September  were  $18,773,932,  against 
$19,490,725  in  the  preceding  quarter,  and 
$32,422,955  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter of  1903.  Unfilled  orders  on  hand 
declined  from  3,192,277  tons  on  July 
1st  to  3,027,436  on  October  ist,  but  are 
now  increasing. 

....  Pensacola  is  no  longer  the  lead- 
ing Southern  port  with  respect  to  lum- 
ber shipments.  Gulfport,  three  years 
ago  comparatively  unknown,  has  as- 
sumed the  leadership,  exporting  last 
year  193.ooo,ckk)  feet  of  lumber,  as  com- 
pared with  174.000,000  feet  from  Pen- 
sacola. Present  shipments  are  being 
made  at  tlie  rate  of  over  250,ooo.OlX)  per 
annum.  The  greater  part  ol  this 
growth  has  been  due  to  the  Gulf  &  Ship 
Island  Railroiid.  whose  southern  ter- 
minals are  at  Gulfport, 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  Replies  "^  ^ 

to  Judge  Parker 


Owing  to  what 
Judge  Parker  has 
said  in  recent 
speeches  about  the  collection  of  campaign 
funds  from^corporations  by  Chairman 
Cortelyou,  Mr.  Roosevelt  gave  to  the 
public  in  reply,  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
inst.,  a  signed  statement,  beginning  as 
follows  : 

"  Certain  slanderous  accusations  as  to  Mr. 
Cortelyou  and  myself  have  been  repeated  time 
and  again  by  Judge  Parker,  the  candidate  of 
his  party  for  the  office  of  President.  He  neither 
has  produced  nor  can  produce  any  proof  of 
their  truth ;  yet  he  has  not  withdrawn  them ; 
and  as  his  position  gives  them  wide  currency, 
I  speak  now  lest  the  silence  of  self-respect  be 
misunderstood. 

"  Mr.  Parker's  charges  are  in  effect  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  Cortel- 
you, formerly  Mr.  Cleveland's  executive  clerk, 
then  Mr.  McKinley's  and  my  secretary,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, have  been  in  a  conspiracy  to  blackmail  cor- 
porations, Mr.  Cortelyou  using  his  knowledge 
gained  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  extort  money 
from  the  corporations,  and  I,  the  President, 
having  appointed  him  for  this  especial  pur- 
pose. 

"The  gravamen  of  these  charges  lies  in  the 
assertion  that  corporations  have  been  black- 
mailed into  contributing,  and  in  the  implica- 
tion, which  in  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Parker's 
speeches  has  taken  the  form  practically  of  an 
as.sertion,  that  they  have  been  promised  certain 
immunities  or  favors  or  have  been  assured  that 
they  would  receive  some  kind  of  improper  con- 
sideration in  view  of  their  contributions." 

The  question  at  issue  was  not,  he  con- 
tinued, whether  contributions  had  been 
made,  but  what  was  in  effect  an  assertion 
by  Mr  Parker  that  they  had  been  made 
"  for   improper   motives,   either   in   con- 


sequence of  threats  or  in  consequence  of 
improper  promises,  direct  or  indirect." 
Mr.  Parker  "  knew  best "  whether  this 
was  true  of  the  contributions  to  his  cam- 
paign fund  which  had  "  come  through 
his  trusted  friends  and  advisers,  who  rep- 
resent the  great  corporate  interests  that 
stand  behind  him."  It  was.  not  true  as 
regards  anything  in  the  management  of 
the  Republican  campaign : 

"  Mr.  Parker's  accusations  against  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou and  me  are  monstrous.  If  true,  they 
would  brand  both  of  us  forever  with  infamy, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  false,  heavy  must  be 
the  condemnation  of  the  man  makifig  them." 

He  had  chosen  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  Chair- 
man, the  President  continued,  after  he 
had  failed  to  persuade  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
ex-Governor  Crane,  or  Mr.  Cornelius  N, 
Bliss  to  accept  the  place.  He  had  chosen 
him  with  extreme  reluctance,  because  he 
could  ill  spare  him  from  the  Cabinet,  but 
he  felt  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  possessed  the 
high  integrity  which  he  demanded  in  the 
man  who  was  to  manage  his  campaign, 
tie  was  content  that  Mr.  Parker  and  him- 
self should  be  judged  by  the  public  on 
the  characters  of  the  two  men  they  had 
chosen — Mr.  Cortelyou  and  Mr.  Tag- 
gart :  ,  j, 

The  assertion  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  any 
knowledge  gained  while  in  any  official  posi- 
tion whereby  he  was  enabled  to  secure  and  did 
secure  any  contributions  from  any  corporation 
is  a  falsehood. 

"  The  assertion  that  there  has  been  any  black- 
mail, direct  or  indirect,  by  Mr.  Cortelyou  or  by 
me,  is  a  falsehood. 

"  The  assertion  that  there  has  been  made  im 
my  behalf  and  by  my  authority,  by  Mr.  Cortel- 
you or  by  any  one  else,  any  pledge  or  promise,, 
or  that  there  has  been  any  understanding  as  to> 
future  immunities  or  benefits,  in,  recognition  ofi" 
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any  contribution  from  any  source  is  a  wicked 
falsehood. 

"  That  Mr.  Parker  should  desire  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  principles  I  can  well  understand. 
So  far  it  is  but  the  bare  truth  to  say  that  he  has 
not  attacked  us  on  any  matter  of  principle  or 
upon  any  action  of  the  Government  save  after 
first  misstating  that  principle  or  that  action. 

"  But  I  cannot  understand  how  any  honor- 
able man,  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people,  can  take  refuge  not 
merely  in  personalities,  but  in  such  base  and 
unworthy  personalities.' 

If  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  support  his 
flat  denial  by  any  evidence,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt added,  he  would  ask  men  of  common 
sense  to  compare  Mr.  Cortelyou's  cam- 
paign work  with  what  Mr.  Parker  did 
when  he  was  managing  Mr.  Hill's  cam- 
paign for  Governor,  and  to  compare  the 
course  of  his  own  Administration  as 
regards  the  great  corporations  and 
moneyed  interests  with  "  what  was  done 
under  the  last  Democratic  Administra- 
tion while  Mr.  Olney  was  Attorney-Gen- 
eral :  " 

"  I  would  ask  all  honest  men  whether  they 
seriously  deem  it  possible  that  the  course  this 
Administration  has  taken  in  every  matter,  from 
the  Northern  Securities  suit  to  the  settlement 
of  the  anthracite  coal  strike,  is  compatible  with 
any  theory  of  public  behavior  save  the  theory 
of  doing  exact  justice  to  all  men  without  fear 
and  without  favoritism ;  I  would  ask  all  hon- 
est and  fairminded  men  to  remember  that  the 
agents  through  whom  I  have  worked  are  Mr. 
Knox  and  Mr.  Moody  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Mr.  Cortelyou  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  Mr.  Garfield  in  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  that  no  -uch  act 
of  infamy  as  Mr.  Parker  charges  could  have 
been  done  without  all  these  men  being  parties 
to  it. 

"The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Parker  arc 
unqualifiedly  and  atrociously  false.  As  Mr. 
Cortelyou  has  said  to  me  more  than  once  dur- 
ing this  campaign,  if  elected  I  shall  go  into  the 
Presidency  unhampered  by  any  pledge,  prom- 
ise, or  understanding  of  any  kind,  sort,  or  de- 
scription, save  my  promise  made  openly  to  the 
American  pcoplr,  that  so  far  as  in  my  power 
lies  I  shall  sec  to  it  that  every  man  has  a  square 
deal,  no  less  and  no  more." 


Replies  from 
Others 


Before   tlu^   .st.itcnuiit   was 
i.s.siicti, denial  uf  the  clurj^es 


liad   been    made    iii    public 
addre.H.se.s   by    Senator   I.od^r.    .Secretary 
Shaw,   Secretary   Wilson,   Senator    I'^air 
banks,    ex  Secretary     Root    and    other*. 


Mr.  Root  said  (on  the  4th)  that  Judge 
Parker  had  descended  to  personalities  of 
an  "  infamous "  character.  He  had 
charged  in  substance  that  the  President 
and  Mr.  Cortelyou  had  **  conspired  to 
blackmail  the  Trusts "  by  using  Mr. 
Cortelyou's  secret  official  information 
and  by  promising  that  the  Trusts  should 
control  the  Government: 

"  The  charges  are  absolutely  and  totally 
false.  The  fact  is  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  has  no  secrets  of  corpora- 
tions. It  is  newly  organized,  and  the  neces- 
sarily slow  progress  of  organizing  a  new  de- 
partment, getting  together  its  forces,  determin  ■ 
ing  upon  its  course  of  action,  and  its  methods, 
collecting  the  vast  mass  of  statistics  and  infor- 
mation and  details  necessary  as  the  basis  for 
action,  has  been  such  that  the  process  of  col- 
lecting information  has  not  yet  gone  beyond 
the  stage  of  getting  the  information  that  is 
common  to  all  the  world.  And  neither  the 
Department,  nor  Mr.  Cortelyou,  nor  the  Presi- 
dent had  any  information  or  secret  of  any  cor- 
poration or  Trust  that  you  or  I  or  any  one  of 
us  have  not." 

Governor  Odell  asserted  that  Judge 
Parker  was  financially  interested  in  the 
Shipbuilding  Trust,  having  become  the 
owner  of  $25,000  of  stock.  Said  the 
Governor : 

"  He  asked  me  to  let  him  have  it.  I  in- 
structed my  agent  to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  paid 
for  it.  And  this  is  not  the  only  Trust  that 
Judge  Parker  assisted  in  promoting.  I  know 
he  had  stock  in  the  United  States  Steel  Trust " 

In  a  later  speech  the  Governor  said  that 
the  Judge,  at  his  own  earnest  request, 
was  enabled  to  become  one  of  the  under- 
writers of  the  project  and  had  taken 
$J5,ooo  in  bonds,  receiving  with  them  a 
bonus  in  stock.  To  this  Judge  Parker 
has  made  no  reply. — Chairman  Cortel- 
you, on  the  night  of  the  5th.  published  a 
statement  in  which,  after  preiiicting  that 
Roosevelt  and  Fairbanks  would  have  314 
electoral  V'^'  '  said  that  the  fund  had 
bteti   the   s  L    in   twelve   sears,  one 

half  as  large  as  the  Republican  fund  in 
i8<X»  iind  one-half  as  large  as  the  ^  ' 
cratic  fund  in  184)2.  when  Mr.  CTc% v. .;..-. 
was  elected : 

"  Every  part  of  this  fund  ha*  come  frotn  vol- 
imtary    ct>ntributiotu    niadc    without    (iMiuuMi. 
importunity,    or    prcMur«:    and    withool    any 
aKrremrttts,  plrdirr.  pri)ini«c.  atsuranc*.  or  un 
d.  >rr»s  or  imphril.  rvfArtiuif  IIm 

I'  .  (ton  of  the  .\itiniiustntHM\  or 
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looking  to  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  any  con- 
tributor, except  the  benefit  which  will  come  to 
all  business  and  to  all  our  people  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  Republican  policies  and  Republican 
administration." 

Senator  Knox  denounced  Judge  Parker's 
charges  as  a  malicious  slander,  saying 
that  the  Judge,  as  a  candidate,  was  "  the 
product  of  a  compromise  between  Tam- 
many Hall,  William  R.  Hearst,  David  B, 
Hill,  W.  J.  Bryan,  the  solid  South  and 
the  worst  element  in  Wall  Street,"  a  can- 
didate "  syndicated  by  these  people  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  an 
alleged  adverse  feeling  in  business  circles 
toward  President  Roosevelt  because  he 
had  enforced  the  Anti-Trust  law." 

Tudere  Parker's  ^  ^  ^     charges      to 

Judge  ^arkers  ^^.^^^    ^^     j^^^^^_ 

Charges  and  Rejoinder        .  ,  ^     ,  , 

^  velt  s     statement 

was  a  reply  were  made  by  Judge  Parker 
in  several  speeches.  In  New  York,  on 
the  31st  ult.,  he  remarked  that  "  the  spec- 
tacle of  demanding  campaign  funds  now 
presented  to  this  country "  was  "  of  a 
character  to  shock  the  moral  sense."  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  the  President's  private  secre- 
tary, had  been  placed  by  the  President  at 
the  head  of  a  Department  charged  with 
the  collection  of  information  from  cor- 
porations and  Trusts,  and  this  informa- 
tion was  to  be  submitted  to  the  President 
**  for  pubHc  or  private  use."  Now  Mr. 
Cortelyou,  "  by  the  grace  of  the  same 
Executive,"  had  been  made  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  whose  chief 
duty  was  *'  to  collect  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent," and  it  was  notorious  that  an  over- 
flowing treasury  had  resulted  from  this 
"  organized  importunity."  This  might 
be  "  satisfactory  to  the  conscience  of  Re- 
publican leaders,"  but  it  ought  to  be  con- 
demned as  "  nothing  short  of  scanda- 
lous." Mr.  Hay  had  said  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Lincoln  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
standard.  Judge  Parker  asked  whether 
Lincoln  would  have  done  this  or  permit- 
ted it  to  be  done : 

"  The  whole  performance  is  a  shameless  ex- 
hibition of  a  willingness  to  make  compromise 
with  decency,  in  order  that  sums  of  money  may 
be  gathered  together  sufficiently  vast  to  justify 
th^^  insolent  boast  even  now  that  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  success  which  by  such  a 
course   the   Republican   leaders   so   confidently 


predict.  The  performance  is  entitled  only  to 
the  credit  that  in  no  sense  it  partakes  of  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  as  bold  as  it  is  improper  and  in- 
defensible." 

On  the  following  day,  in  Jersey  City, 
having  asked  why  there  should  be  any 
hesitation  about  prosecuting  all  combina- 
tions that  sought  to  control  market 
prices,  Judge  Parker  asserted  that  ''  the 
Trusts "  were  "  furnishing  the  money 
with  which  they  hope  to  control  the  elec- 
tion." If  this  were  not  true  he  would 
not  say  it,  even  to  gain  the  Presidency. 
Senator  Knox,  after  a  consultation  with 
the  President,  had  published  a  statement 
in  which,  however,  he  did  not  meet  the 
charge : 

"  He  did  not  deny  it.  He  could  not,  nor 
could  the  other  party  to  the  consultation. 
.  .  .  These  grave  charges  cannot  be  met 
anonymously.  There  are  only  two  persons  who 
can  interest  the  people  on  this  subject." 

Questions  asking  how  much  the  Beef 
Trust  and  other  Trusts  had  contributed 
to  Mr.  Cortelyou,  he  said,  would  not  be 
answered.  In  Hartford,  on  the  3d  inst., 
he  repeated  the  charges.  The  legislation 
providing  for  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion about  Trust  corporations  was  scan- 
dalous. It  put  "  into  the  hands  of  the 
President "  and  of  his  party  "  the  means 
of  continuing  their  hold  upon  the  reins  of 
government  without  limit  as  to  time."  It 
was  known,  he  added,  how  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  used  in  this  campaign.  The 
country  did  not  need  a  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce who  should  go  out  every  four 
years  with  his  notebook  full  of  corpora- 
tion secrets  "  to  exploit  corporations  for 
the  collection  of  money  to  be  used  in  cor- 
rupting the  franchise,  electing  pliant 
legislators,  or  capturing  the  electoral 
vote  of  pivotal  States."  Speaking  at 
Meriden,  he  declared  that  this  question 
was  more  important  than  any  presented 
in  the  national  platform.  The  Trusts 
had  "  united  to  raise  a  fund  large  enough 
to  control  the  election."  Mr.  Cortelyou 
had  been  made  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee: 

"Whatever  information  he  had,  if  he  had 
any,  was  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  heads 
of  organizations.  They  knew  what  secrets 
they  had  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  made 
public.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  any  infor- 
mation, but  his  position  was  one  that  entitled 
him  to  get  it.    From  that  time  on  there  has  been 
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a  gradual  movement  in  that  direction  until  it 
is  believed  that  every  Trust  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  is  doing  what 
it  can  to  elect  that  ticket." 

In  Brooklyn,  on  the  5th,  Judge  Parker 
began  a  reply  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  state- 
ment by  quoting  about  1,200  words  of 
his  speech  of  October  24th.  If  the  Presi- 
dent, he  said,  had  been  moved  by  that 
warning  to  say  that  there  should  be  no 
more  Trust  contributions  to  his  fund,  "  it 
would  have  sounded  like  the  Roosevelt 
we  once  knew."  Buf  he  did  not  say  it, 
and  the  Trust  money  continued  to  pour 
in.  The  President  had  waited  until  the 
closing  hour  of  the  campaign  to  make 
easier  the  pretense  of  an  answer.  His 
statement  was  not  an  answer ;  it  was  "  a 
confession  with  a  plea  in  avoidance." 
Definite  immunity  from  prosecution  had 
not  been  promised,  the  President  said, 
but  there  was  to  be  a  square  deal.  When 
the  time  should  come  for  determining 
what  should  be  a  square  deal  for  the  con- 
tributing Trusts,  ''the  beneficiary  of  their 
generosity  must  either  recognize  their 
service  or  confess  himself  guilty  of  base 
ingratitude."  As  to  his  own  course, 
Judge  Parker  said : 

"  I  requested  the  Democratic  national  cam- 
paign managers  that  they  should  not  receive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  Trust,  money 
for  campaign  purposes.  I  notified  them  that 
I  proposed,  if  elected,  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  that  great  office  un- 
hampered by  any  obligation  to  interests  or  to 
men.  I  said  to  them  that  I  would  rather  be 
defeated  than  be  fettered  in  the  effort  to  ac- 
complish reforms  that  are  sorely  needed.  And 
I  am  advised  by  them  that  my  request  has  been 
scrupul()U■^ly  respected." 

He  regretted  that  the  President  had  not 
co-operated  with  him  in  checking  this 
evil.  Now  that  this  intended  crime 
against  the  franchise  had  been  exposed, 
"  we  should  take  every  possible  precau- 
tion to  secure  both  Congress  and  the 
Presidency,"  in  order  to  assure  legislation 
that  "  will  remove  this  illegal  business 
from  politics,"  legislation  making  it  a 
crime  for  the  officers  of  a  Trust  or  cor- 
poration to  contribute  inoncv  for  the  con- 
trol of  an  elertion,  Irgi.slatioii  severe 
enough  to  "  dissolve  all  i)artnerships  be- 
tween corru[)t  business  interests  and  the 
(joverntnent."  In  his  judgment,  there 
was  no  probLtn  so  pressing  as  this.  "  Its 


settlement  by  the  absolute  and  final  exclu- 
sion of  bribery  or  the  threat  of  bribery 
or  the  raising  of  money  for  this  foul  pur- 
pose is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  important 
question  that  can  come  before  a  free  and 
moral  people." — In  a  public  address  on 
Sunday  night  Congressman  Bourke 
Cockran  promised  to  introduce  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  coming  session  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  non-partisan  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  as  to  the  sources 
of  the  campaign  funds  of  the  two  parties. 
He  suggested  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  chairman. 
He  also  said  that  he  would  support  a  bill 
compelling  the  publication  hereafter  of 
all  campaign  contributions. 


The  Liberal  ^^     ^  ^  ^     Canadian 

Victory  in  Canada      general  elections,  on 

the  3d  inst.,  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  present  Premier, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  won  a  decided  vic- 
tory, increasing  their  majority  in  Par- 
liament from  54  to  more  than  70,  and 
probably  to  75.  Elections  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts are  still  to  be  held.  R.  L.  Bor- 
den, the  Conservative  leader,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Halifax  district,  and  the 
Liberals  took  every  seat  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  House  of  Commons  (214 
members)  will  stand  almost  exactly 
two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  party 
and  policy.  Among  the  defeated  Con- 
servatives is  Seymour  Gourley,  who 
has  attacked  the  United  States  with 
some  violence  of  language  in  debate. 
The  leading  issue  was  the  Liberal  proj- 
ect for  a  new  transcontinental  railway, 
promoted  by  the  Grand  Trunk  capital- 
ists, and  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  This  road  (about  3.600  miles 
long,  from  Moncton,  N.  B..  to  Port 
Sim[)son.  on  the  Pacific  Coast)  is 
planned  in  two  sections,  the  eastern 
and    the    western.      The    Government 

l)roposetl  to  construct  the     

tion,  from  Moncton  to  \\ 
lease  it  to  the  company  for  fifty  ye  i 
at  a  small  annual  charge  after  the  fir>i 
seven  years.     The  company  is  to  '  ■•  '  • 
the   western  section,   but   the  t. 
ment  is  to  guarantee  its  bonds  to  the 
extent  of  -"  cent,  of  the  cost    \n    ' 

ill  tain  rr  mis.   Tlu-  .  >  .-,f  .if  ft».- 


tire  line  may  be  $150 
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asserted  by  the  Opposition  that  a  con-  arbitration. — The  existence  of  the  Boston 
siderable  part  of  the  projected  line  was  Symphony  Orchestra  was  recently  men- 
not  needed  and  could  not  be  profitable ;  aced  by  a  controversy  involving  the 
that  in  the  winter  freight  would  be  di-  "  closed  shop."  This  orchestra  was 
verted  from  Canadian  Atlantic  ports  to  founded  and  has  been  supported  in  the 
Portland,  Me. ;  and  that  Government  main  by  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson.  It 
ownership  and  construction  of  the  en-  appears  that  50  members  joined  the 
tire  line  would  be  preferable  to  the  plan  Musicians'  Protective  Union  and  that 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  party.  An  in-  trouble  then  arose  because  these  members 
vestigation  concerning  the  tariff  has  were  forbidden  to  play  in  association  with 
been  promised  by  the  Liberals,  and  non-union  men.  Major  Higginson  was 
this,  it  is  thought,  will  be  followed  by  not  hostile  to  unions,  but  he  would  not 
the  adoption  of  maximum  and  mini-  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  "  closed 
mum  rates,  with  special  reference  to  shop."  He  remarked  that  he  was  will- 
trade  with  the  United  States.  The  re-  ing  to  continue  to  stand  by  the  orchestra, 
suit  of  the  elections  is  not  regarded  as  and  that  he  expected  that  the  life  of  it 
favorable  to  MrT  Chamberlain's  fiscal  would  not  be  limited  by  his  death,  but 
projects.  Both  parties  stand  by  the  the  organization  would  perish  if  union 
existing  preferential  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  interference  with  his  plans  should  pre- 
in  favor  of  British  imports. — At  the  vent  harmony  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs, 
elections  in  Newfoundland,  Sir  Robert  He  should  then  tell  the  public  who  was 
Bond's  Government  was  sustained  by  responsible  for  the  disintegration  of  it. 
a  very  large  majority.  The  island  thus  Whereupon  2J  of  the  50  players  with- 
expresses  disapproval  of  proposals  for  drew  from  the  union,  and  it  is  expected 
union  with  Canada,  and  a  desire  for  that  others  will  follow  them, 
closer  trade  relations  with  the  United  ^ 

S*^*"-  J,  T^^  jj^,i^„  The  Italian  elections  passed 
^  .  .  ,  ,  ,  TTi  *•  off  more  quietly  than  was 
Labor  J^  ^S  .^^^^  ^^^\,  ^i?  ^^^^^IJ  Elections  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^._ 
Controversies  [^^tories  at  Fall  River  will  ous  disturbances  anywhere,  altho  in 
be  opened  on  the  14th,  Milan  a  student  mob  attacked  some  Ger- 
when  the  strike  will  be  sixteen  weeks  j^^ns  on  account  of  the  Innsbruck  affair. 
old.  The  companies  will  insist,  however,  xhe  results  of  the  elections  are  not  yet 
upon  the  wage  reduction  that  caused  f^Hy  known,  but  it  appears  that  the  Con- 
the  strike.  Many  workmen  have  left  the  servatives  have  gained  and  Extremists 
city.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  have  lost.  Milan,  the  center  of  the  power 
voters  has  been  reduced  by  4,000.  Among  of  the  revolutionary  socialists  and  the 
the  idle  employees  remaining  there  is  scene  of  their  recent  demonstration  of 
much  destitution  and  suffering.  In  other  force,  has  been  represented  altogether  by 
New  England  towns  cotton  factories  Extremists,  but  has  now  elected  two 
that  have  been  closed  or  on  short  time,  Conservatives,  one  Clerical  and  two  So- 
and  in  which  10,000  persons  are  or-  cialist  Reformers,  one  of  whom,  Turati, 
dinarily  employed,  resumed  work  with  has  been  outspoken  in  his  condemnation 
full  time  on  the  31st  ult.,  but  in  some  of  the  general  strike.  For  the  first  time 
cases  with  a  reduction  of  wages.— Half  in  the  history  of  the  united  kingdom 
the  coal  mines  in  Illinois  were  closed  there  have  been  avowed  Clerical  candi- 
on  the  1st,  the  strike  of  750  hoisting  dates  and  a  large  Catholic  vote.  Signor 
engineers  having  thrown  50,000  miners  Ferri,  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary 
out  of  work.  After  a  few  days  the  Socialists,  was  re-elected.  The  result 
miners  agreed  with  the  operators  to  of  the  election,  altho  it  means  the  de- 
ignore  the  engineers'  union.  Non-union  feat  of  his  most  dangerous  enemies,  does 
men  were  employed,  and  it  was  provided  not  insure  a  continuance  of  support  for 
that  the  strikers  could  return  only  as  in-  Signor  Giolitti,  for  many  of  the  new 
dividual  applicants,  who  must  join  the  members  are  Conservatives,  who  will  not 
miners'  union  and  submit  to  its  authority,  be  inclined  to  support  a  Liberal  Premier, 
'ihc  engineers  had   rejected  an  offer  of  The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  who 
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will  be  called  the  Prince  of  Piedmont,  has 
strengthened  the  monarchy. 

The    British    mission    to 


The    Tibetan 
Treaty 


Tibet  left  Lhasa  on  Sep- 
tember 24th  and  has  now- 
reached  the  Chiimbi  Valley  on  the  bor- 
der of  India  after  a  journey  through 
the  mountains  of  almost  unexampled 
hardship.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  responsible  persons  to  rep- 
resent the  Tibetan  Government  the  re- 
turn was  delayed  until  winter  had  set 
in  at  those  altitudes,  and  the  passes 
were  full  of  snow.  In  some  cases  the 
soldiers  marched  all  day  in  knee  deep 
melting  snow,  and  many  of  the  men 
were  blinded,  in  some  cases  perma- 
nently. Their  sufferings  from  frost 
bitten  and  frozen  limbs  were  terrible, 
and  many  died.  It  is  very  question- 
able whether  the  treaty  obtained  with 
such  great  difficulty  and  cost  is  of  any 
validity  in  itself.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
the  head  of  the  theocracy,  left  Lhasa 
on  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  and  is 
reported  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Mon- 
golia in  search  of  Russian  protection. 
The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Tashi 
Lama,  who,  as  an  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary, ranks  next  to  the  Dalai  Lama,  but 
who  has  not  exercised  any  political 
power.  The  Amban,  or  Chinese  repre- 
sentative at  Lhasa,  did  not  sign  the 
treaty,  altho  he  apparently  sanctioned 
the  proceedings  by  his  presence.  The 
Anglo-Tibetan  treaty  lias,  therefore, 
not  been  authorized  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  which,  as  the  British 
Government  has  always  held,  exercises 
a  real  suzerainty  over  Tibet.  It  is  be- 
lieved in  England  that  Germany  and 
Russia  and  perhaps  other  countries 
have  protested  at  Pekin  against  the 
ratification  of  the  Tibetan  treaty,  espe- 
cially on  the  ground  that  Article  IX 
under  which  the  Tibetans  engage  not 
to  grant  concessions  for  commercial, 
mining  or  railway  enterprises  to  for- 
eign Powers  without  the  consent  of 
rireat  Rritain,  is  an  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  other  nations.  It  is  de- 
nied by  the  (iernian  papers  that  Ger- 
many lias  made  any  ofticial  1  *  to 
the  ('hincsc  (iovernment  a^.  ..  :  the 
treaty,    hut    leaders    in    the    agitation 


against  its  ratification  were  two  native 
papers,  supposed  to  be  under  German 
control,  one  published  at  Pekin  and  the 
other  at  Kiao-Chau,  the  German  port. 
The  supposed  motive  for  this  supposed 
action  on  the  part  of  Germany  is  her 
desire  to  show  her  friendliness  to  Rus- 
sia in  this  crisis.  The  Chinese  Minis- 
ter at  London  has  requested  a  joint 
commission  to  consider  the  terms  of 
the  treaty. 


The    Baltic 
Fleet 


Russia  and  Great  Britain 
have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  attack  on  the  Eng- 
lish fishing  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  convention  are 
as  follows : 

"  First — The  commission  is  to  consist  of  five 
members — namely,  officers  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  the  United  States  and  France — these 
to  select  a  fifth ;  if  they  cannot  agree  upon  a 
choice  the  selection  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
sovereign  of  some  country  to  be  chosen  by 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

"  Second — The  commission  to  report  on  all 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  disaster  and 
to  establish  the  responsibility. 

"  Third — The  commission  to  have  the  power 
to  settle  all  questions  of  prt^edure. 

"  Fourth — The  parties  to  bind  themselves  to 
supply  the  c  on   with  all  the  necessary 

information,  i... v^,  etc. 

*'  Fifth — The  commission  to  meet  in  Paris  as 
soon  as  possible  alter  tl:^  :re 

"  Sixth— The  report  01  ....  .  :iimis»ion  to  be 
officially  communicated  to  the  respective  gov- 
ernments." 

The    Russian    squadron    continues    its 

pi  through     the     ^'     '  -  —  -- 

ti -  angier  to  Suez,  v  a 

by  British  war  ships 


^w    o:         #    At  last  the   foe  has  lifteil 

The  sic^.  of  ^^^^^^  j,^^^  ;;^^^^^^^    ^.j^^ 

Port   Arthur       ,  , 

Japanese  censor  has  per- 
mitted the  '  *  '  r  com- 
plete narrai..  -                nations 

from    An^^'nst   7th   to   the   ;  '    tinic. 

apparently  thinking;  that  the  tall  of  the 
fr .1    .   further 

II  ^    li    lUll 


Ihe  txrtt  task  of  the  JapaneM  was  the 
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reduction  of  the  chain  of  outlying  forts, 
which  extended  in  a  semicircle  fourteen 
miles  long  from  coast  to  coast  •  around 
Port  Arthur  and  four  or  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  it.  (Not  represented  on  the 
map,  but  somewhat  further  out  than  the 
line  of  the  Japanese  intrenchments.)  On 
the  northeast  Port  Arthur  is  protected 
by  a  high  ridge,  on  which  are  the  Orlung 
and  Keekwan  Forts.  To  the  east  of  this 
are    the    Taku    and    Shaku    Mountains 


(Takushan  and  Shakhushan),  600  feet 
high,  precipitous  and  strongly  fortified. 
On  the  night  of  August  7th  the  Russians 
were  driven  from  these  positions,  altho 
the  Japanese  were  not  able  to  occupy 
them  because  they  were  under  the  fire 
of  the  ridge  forts.  But  the  Japanese 
were  now  able  to  establish  their  lines  on 
their  left  between  these  hills  and  the 
ridge,  as  shown  on  the  map.  The  Japa- 
nese lost  14,000  men  in  this  attack.    The 


Map  of  Port  Arthur,  Showing  the  Main  Linos  of  the  Japanese  Intrenchments. 
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heavy  siege  guns  were  then  brought  to  Antszshan  forts.  The  fire  was  directed 
the  front  and  placed  in  sheltered  and  con-  at  night  by  powerful  searchlights,  and 
cealed  positions  on  the  hills  to  the  north  the  slaughter  during  the  six  days'  fight 
of  Port  Arthur,  in  preparation  for  an  was  terrible.  One  Japanese  regiment 
attack  along  the  railroad  down  the  lost  2,500  men,  only  200  men  and  six 
Shuishi  Valley  by  the  center,  and  on  officers  surviving.  Nevertheless  the 
August  19th  the  bombardment  began,  ground  gained  was  held  and  the  Japa- 
The  village  of  Shuishi  was  defended  by  nese  fortified  on  the  lines  indicated  on 
four  advance  forts  in  the  shape  of  the  map,  from  which  they  pushed  stead- 
hollow  squares  connected  by  bomb-proof  ily  forward  by  trenches,  mines  and 
trenches  and  protected  by  a  twenty-foot  charges.  On  September  20th  the  chain 
moat.  These,  like  the  other  Russian  out-  of  forts  across  the  Shuishi  Valley  be- 
posts,  were  defended  by  wire  entangle-  tween  the  Antszshan  forts  and  Rihlung 
ments  made  of  quarter-inch  steel,  and  in  Mountain  were  assaulted  and  carried 
some  cases  charged  with  electricity  of  with  the  aid  of  scaling  ladders,  hand 
high  voltage.  These  were  stormed  and  grenades  and  dynamite.  In  some  cases 
the  Russians  driven  back  on  the  second  a  storming  party  of  Japanese  exposed  for 
line  of  forts  (East  and  West  Banjusan)  ten  minutes  to  the  furious  shrapnel  fire 
north  of  Rihlung  Mountain.  These  forts  of  the  Russians  were  destroyed  to  a  man. 
ofiFered  much  more  efficient  resistance  and  As  the  last  trenches  were  carried  the 
all  attacks  failed  until  on  the  21st,  in  the  fighting  was  done  with  bayonets,  swords, 
absence  of  General  Nogi  and  without  stones  and  hand  grenades.  No  quarter 
special  orders,  a  Japanese  regiment  was  given  on  either  side  and  white  flags 
charged  up  the  hill  in  small  squads  and  were  disregarded.  There  is  no  definite 
a  Japanese  officer  planted  his  regimental  information  as  we  go  to  press  of  the 
flag  on  top  of  the  wall  of  the  East  Banju-  extent  to  which  the  fortifications  are  in 
san  fort,  tho  he  was  at  once  riddled  with  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  but  they  are 
bullets.  His  men  then  jumped  over  the  said  to  have  captured  some  of  the  Keek- 
wall  and  drove  out  the  Russians  with  wan  forts  and  the  slopes  of  Orlung  and 
the  bayonet.  Here,  however,  the  ad-  Rihlung  Mountains.  These  ridges  domi- 
vance  posts  of  the  Japanese  center,  oc-  nate  the  city  and  harbor  and  upon  their 
cupying  the  apex  of  the  angle  which  capture  the  Russians  are  expected  to  take 
pierced  the  Russian  lines,  were  subjected  refuge  on  the  Tiger's  Tail  or  at  Lian-tie- 
to    flank    attack  from  the  Keekwan  and  shan  for  a  last  stand. 

General    Nogi,  the  Arbiter  of  the  Fate 

of  Port  Arthur 

BY  ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 

ONE  day — it  was  toward  the  close  of  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Nanshan.     To 

the    fifth    nuycm    of    the    thirtv-  ( lenera!  Ko^'x  the  report  i>f  the  Nanshan 

seventh  year  of  Mtiji  (that  is  lu  battle   brought   the   news  of   the   heroic 

say,  1904  of  the  year  of  Christian  grace)  death  of  his  son    Shoten.     The  General 

— (General  Nogi  received  a  rnrssage  from  said: 

His  Majesty  the  Kmpcror.     It  was  the  "la       •    •        ,|„.,|  ,,,  ^,.^,,!.!^      ii  ^^^ 

pleasure  of  His  Majesty    so  the  messaije  the  gr»  >                ■.  hr  v«.uM  li4\f     A*  iW  the 

ran,   to  confer   upon   General    Nojji   the  funeral  nte«  over  hit  memory,  ihry  twx^t  •• 

hij^du-st  (hstitu'tioti   f(»r  thr  fi    '  '         mrn  well  l)e  po-JtiM^f    '  ♦       .    .'  '        \  ' -'    '      -    n 

of  Nippon.     His  Majesty  ii\>[            1  him  »^'»*y   "»'»y   *"'                                                    "^ 

as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  forces  »^';7'*  •''  *^'*'  <^'»  ^»«^'«-'  '"*• 

hes.cKiiiK    Port    Arthur.      ( ieneral    Noi;i  <>'  lloteii.  hi«  brother,  an.l  ..*  ...,,... 

was  liappy.     On  the  same  day  came  the  General    Nt>jfi    is   the   type  of   loltlier 


GENERAL   NOOI 

This  portrait  of  General  Nogl  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  on  September  13,  1904,  while  he 
was  preparing  for  the  great  attacl<  which  is  now  being  waged  on  Port  Arthur.     This  Is  the  most  I'ecent 
photograph  of  the  General  made  at  his  headquarters  and  has  not  been  before  published  In  any  magazine. 
From  Stereograph  Copyright,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 


Upon  which  the  ideals  of  the  elder  days 
of  the  samurai  would  look  down  with 
pleasure.  Some  say  he  is  somewhat  out 
of  place  in  the  waking  days  of  the  new 
century.  Simple,  with  that  ruc^jS^ed  sim- 
plicity of  a  man  who  is  too  great  for  ad- 
jectives, his  heart  is  in  somewhat  greater 
things  than  the  polite  accomplishments 
of  the  day.  Both  his  friends  and  foes 
have  styled  him  a  peculiar  man.  He  is 
peculiar  in  many  things.  He  is  peculinr 
in  his  conception  of  the  life  of  a  soldier. 
In  these  happy  days,  when  the  soldiers 
of  so  many  countries  all  over  the  world 
arc  given  to  the  gold  cloth  and  parade, 


he  has  put  his  conception  of  the  soldier 
in  the  following  sentences: 

"A  soldier  is  a  soldier,  after  all,  and  after  a 
man  becomes  a  soldier  be  must  be  perfectly 
willing  to  lead  a  life  that  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man  in  society. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  liberty  and 
wealth  such  as  so  many  of  his  fellow  men  seem 
to  enjoy.  .  .  .  T  refer  to  this  point  more 
especially  because  of  a  simple  fact — namely, 
that  the  soldier  who  would  perform  his  duties 
witb  credit  on  a  battlefield  must,  of  necessity, 
bavc  trained  himself  to  perform  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  Iiim  in  the  days  of  peace.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  neglect  or  any  defects  in 
his  daily  life.    The  conqueror  of  himself  in  the 
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time  of  peace  must  be  a  man  if  he  would  aspire 
to  the  honor,  with  any  right,  of  being  a  fight- 
ing man  under  the  Sun-flag." 

Unlike  so  many  historic  men  of  fame, 
who  make  free  gifts  of  splendid  pre- 
cepts and  glittering  periods  and  straight- 
way forget  those  beautiful  virtues  in  the 
doings  of  their  daily  life,  the  General  did 
not  stop  with  mere  words.  There  is  a 
famous  story  told  of  him  of  his  love  for 
shojinryori.  (Now,  shojinryori  means 
the  food  prepared  for  priests  and 
monks).  It  was  upon  his  return  from 
Formosa.  He  was  appointed  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Eleventh  Division,  sta- 
tioned at  Zentsuji,  in  the  Province  of 
Sanuki.  The  division  in  question  was 
passing  through  the  busy  period  of  or- 
ganization. Devoted  always,  first  of  all, 
to  his  duty  to  the  state,  the  General  left 
his  family  in  Tokyo.  Only  three  servants 
accompanied  him.  Not  far  from  Zent- 
suji there  is  a  modest  village  called 
Kinzoji  Mura ;  in  the  village  stands  a 
humble  temple  called  Kinzoji,  after  which 
the  village  is  named.  The  General  found 
a  little  corner  in  the  temple  which  never 
was  meant  to  entertain  any  one  or  any- 
thing more  pretentious  than  an  "  out-of- 
the-world,"  as  the  monk  is  called  in  our 
country — a  man  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  luxuries  of  this  life.  There  was  a 
young  priest  in  the  temple  who  did  the 
cooking  for  every  one  who  stayed  on  the 
compound.  Upon  the  food,  which  is 
simple  beyond  all  the  dreams  of  sim- 
plicity, the  Commander  of  the  Eleventh 
Division  sustained  his  life.  For  four 
years  he  lived  upon  the  simple  food  of 
the  monk. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  rigorous 
simplicity  of  diet  reached  his  family  at 
Tokyo  Mrs.  (General  Nogi  wrote  him  at 
once  advising  him  of  lier  visit  to  the 
distant  post.  As  she  looked  upon  it,  it 
was  a  crime  that  he  should  allow  himself, 
in  his  devotion  to  the  simplicity  of  life,  to 
do  a  permanent  injury  to  his  physique 
and  health  through  the  coarse  food  pre- 
pared by  the  monk.  Without  waiting  for 
the  answer  from  the  General  she  started 
in  company  with  their  son  lioten,  taking; 
the  first  train  that  left  Tokyo  If  the 
General  were  to  live  so  rigf)rous  a  life  in 
his  devotion  to  duly  that  called  him  she 
certainly  was  entitled  to  share.  Of  one 
tliii  '  !•  she  was  surf,  slw  stionld  aid 
to  ilr  tlir  llal•l^lli|l  of  lifr  for  hitn. 


Happy  in  the  conviction,  she  spent  some 
four  days  on  the  trip  and  at  last  found 
him  living  a  full-fiedged  ascetic.  The 
General  declined  this  kindly  offer  point- 
blank.  The  pleasure  of  a  home  life,  he 
said,  was  beyond  his  ability  to  enjoy  in 
these  davs  of  crowded  duties,  and  in 
spite  of  the  strong  persuasions  of  the 
officers  under  him,  especially  of  Major 
Ashiwara,  the  General  begged  his  family 
to  make  their  way  back  to  their  Tokyo 
home. 

If  the  General  does  not  take  very  en- 
thusiastically to  wine,  women  and  the 
social  graces  of  a  ballroom,  if  he  carries 
about  him  the  reputation  of  being  sim- 
ple to  the  point  of  ruggedness,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  he  has  never  been 
recreant  to  the  old  ideal  of  the  samurai. 
He  is  a  scholar  before  all  things,  a  gen- 
tleman as  well  as  a  soldier.  A  classic 
Chinese  poem  is  upon  the  Hps  of  the 
cultured  Nippon  of  to-day.  Men  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  repeat  its  lines  with 
dry  eyes,  without  chokings  in  their 
throats.     The  lines  begin  : 

"  Sei  ba  susumazu  hito  katarazu. '  etc 

They  were  composed  just  outside  the 
castle  walls  of  Kinchau,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Nanshan,  made  sacred  by 
the  heroic  memories  of  Nogi  Shoten  and 
his  comrades,  and  the  author  oi  these 
lines,  the  pathos  of  which  had  melted  the 
heart  of  the  entire  country,  is  General 
Nogi.  The  lines  have  passed  into  his- 
tory. More,  they  have  passed  into  the 
rare  and  goodly  company  of  the  Japanese 
standard  literature. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  monument  that 
the  Cieneral  has  built  unto  hi.Miself  was 
the  work  he  has  done  as  the  Governor- 
General  oi  l-'ormt^sa.  The  w  V  com- 
plishfd   wht-n  the  General  retv'  >me. 

the  men  who  knew  what  the   Fori 
of  scarce  ten  vears  ago  was    •  d  ,\i 

the   miracle    wrought   h'    *^'-  -    -^f 

Nogi.    If  tluTe  Ik*  any  v  u 

the  world  who  could  teach  a  lew  things 
to  General  .Voj^'i  t««  '  r  '-  -•  '  ,^. 
not  given  :i>  vet  tht-  r 

abilitv 

On  the  111  II 

the  da)    wlu  i.     .    ^    ,  » 

and   the   rest   <»f   thr  .t 
|>any  were  m  ven  th^* 

full  rank  o\  iicncrai 

Nbw  Vuait  (  itt. 


The  Value  Rank  of  the  American  People 

BY  EDWARD  ALSWORTH  ROSS,  PH.D. 

[Dr.  Ross  was  formerly  Professor  of  Sociology  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 
and  now  occupies  a  similar  chair  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  We  expect  to  follow 
this  article  with  several  others  from  his  pen. — Editor.] 


HOW  much  is  the  present  enviable 
position  of  America  due  to  the 
qualities  of  hei  people,  how  much 
to  the  rich  land  they  have  occupied  and 
to  the  beneficent  institutions  they  have 
inherited?  While  not  belitthng  the  fa- 
vor of  environment  and  institutions,  we 
have  ground  for  thinking  that  if  in  1800 
or  1850  this^  country  had  contained  in- 
stead of  its  then  population  an  equal 
number  of  average  English  or  French  or 
Germans  its  progress  would  have  been 
less  rapid  than  it  actually  was.  The 
anthropologist  thinks  he  can  perceive  a 
distinct  American  type,  the  formation  of 
which  he  would  attribute  not  to  climate 
or  crossing  of  strains,  but  to  the  same 
process  that  creates  improved  varieties  of 
domestic  plants  or  animals — viz.,  selec- 
tion. 

The  American  strain  originated  in  the 
spontaneous  influx  of  Europeans.  Be- 
fore the  days  of  assisted  or  artfully  stim- 
ulated immigration  the  tearing  up  of 
roots  in  the  Old  World  home  required  un- 
usual hardihood  and  enterprise.  It  im- 
pHed  not  only  self-reliance  and  faith  in 
the  unknown,  but  great  readiness  to  take 
risk.  To  the  wilderness  to  cope  with  na- 
ture and  the  savage  go  not  the  brainiest 
or  noblest  or  highest  bred,  but  certainly 
the  strongest  and  most  energetic.  The 
weakling  and  the  sluggard  stay  at  home, 
or,  if  they  are  launched  into  the  frontier 
conditions,  they  soon  go  under.  The 
tests  to  which  pioneers  are  subjected  are 
much  more  searching  than  those  of  an 
old  society  and  the  death-rate  is  higher. 
A  differentiated  society  shelters  and  car- 
ries along  many  ill-adapted  that  cannot 
stand  the  rude  buffets  of  life  as  isolated 
farmers  clearing  the  forest  and  planting 
crops  among  the  stumps.  The  hardships 
of  pioneer  life  pitilessly  screened  out  the 
weak  and  debilitated,  leaving  only  the 
hardy  and  vigorous. 

To-day  the  lure  of  America  is  chiefly 
economic.     But  the  early  comers  panted 


for  something  else  than  easy  bread-win- 
ning. They  sought  escape  from  the  con- 
finement of  crusted-over  societies.  Too 
independent  in  spirit  to  crouch  and  fawn 
and  prosper,  'they  preferred  the  hard- 
ships of  this  untamed  land  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  priest  and  squire  and  drill  ser- 
geant and  employer.  The  dingers  abided 
at  home,  but  the  stalwarts  came  for  free- 
dom's sake,  and  when,  even  here,  society 
began  to  close  about  them  and  to  crystal- 
lize they  pushed  farther  into  the  wilder- 
ness. To-day  among  the  vortrekkers  of 
population  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  you  find  eagle-faced  men  who 
remind  you  of  Vikings,  men  like  the 
"  terrible  and  self-reliant  warriors  of  the 
Scandinavian  sagas,  like  Ragnor,  Lod- 
brog  or  Egil,  son  of  Skallagrim,  who  did 
not  regard  even  the  gods,  but  trusted  to 
their  own  might  and  main."  In  the  last 
and  westernmost  decanting  of  our  peo- 
ple this  impatience  of  restraint  becomes 
almost  a  malady.  In  accounting  for  the 
dislike  of  Arizonians  for  the  United 
States  soldiers,  Owen  Wister  says : 

"  The  unthinking  sons  of  the  sage  brush  ill 
tolerate  a  thing  which  stands  for  discipline, 
good  order  and  obedience;  ard  the  man  who 
lets  another  command  him  they  despise.  I 
can  think  of  no  threat  more  evil  for  our  dem- 
ocracy, for  it  is  a  fine  thing,  diseased  and  per- 
verted— namely,  independence  gone  drunk." 

The  energy  and  spirit  of  the  original 
European  element  have  been  intensified 
by  the  innumerable  internal  migrations 
that  have  carried  the  white  race  entirely 
across  the  Continent.  It  is  the  more  am- 
bitious and  spirited  that  have  *'  gone 
West,"  and  since  the  younger  and  more 
flourishing  communities  have  had  the 
higher  rate  of  natural  increase  a  large 
part  of  the  American  element  in  our  pop- 
ulation are  descended  from  men  who  had 
the  mettle  and  pluck  to  become  pioneers. 

What  now  arc  the  salient  traits  of  the 
type  thus  formed? 

The  natural  physique  of  the  American 
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breed  is  superior  to  that  of  European. 
ICven  in  the  sixties,  after  the  average 
physique  of  the  nation  hid  snffered 
throngh  the  infnsion  of  great  nnmbers  of 
low-grade  immigrants,  the  measurements 
showed  the  native-born  vohmteers  to  be 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  taller  than 
the  foreign-born.  The  foreign-born,  in 
turn,  appeared  to  be  taller  than  the  peo- 
ple from  which  they  sprang.  It  was 
found,  moreover,  that  recruits  hailing 
from  other  States  than  those  in  which 
they  had  been  born  were  generally  tall- 
er than  those  who  had  not  changed  their 
residence.  Comparative  weights  tell  the 
same  tale.  The  recruits  from  New  Eng- 
land weighed  140  pounds;  the  Middle 
State  men,  141  ;  Ohioans  and  Indianians, 
145,  and  the  Kentuckians,  150.  This  law 
that  the  physically  superior  migrate  is 
curiously  borne  out  by  the  case  of  Sar- 
dinia, where  tlie  population  is  the  leavings 
of  continued  migration  and  the  stature  is 
extraordinarily  low. 

.\  report  on  the  volunteer  soldiers  of 
the  war  says : 

"  The  physical  qualities  which  fit  the  Amer- 
ican for  military  service  consist  not  so  much 
in  muscular  development  and  hight  as  in  the 
toughness  of  his  muscular  fibre  and  the  free- 
dom of  his  ti-^sues  from  interstifai  fat,  where- 
by active  and  prolonged  movements  are  much 
facilitate*!." 

i)vr  peuple.  morecjver,  art-  singularly 
free  from  bhjod  taints.  One  cannot  live 
in  Central  luiroj)^  without  observing  that 
the  signs  of  rachitis,  scrofula  and  syphilis 
are  much  niort-  muucroiis  tluri'  than  tlu'\ 
are  here. 

As  regards  American  character,  there 
is  no  ((uestion  that  its  salient  trait  is  en- 
ergy of  wil!.  We  see  it  in  the  saurian 
fenK'ity  of  business  competition,  in  the 
whirl  of  activity  that  leaves  neurasthenia, 
lu'iirt  failure  and  lir'ght's  disease  in  its 
wake;  in  tlie  reluctance  to  "retire"  be- 
times, in  the  killing  pace  of  our  working- 
men,  in  the  swift  cc^nquest  of  the  wilder- 
!!ess,  in  our  faith  in  efficiency  as  the  only 
goal  of  education.  Mopeoplepartlons  more 
to  the  successful  man  or  holds  the  pei 
teiitly  poor  in  such  pitying  cj)ntenipl  .1. 
weaklings  that  cannot  get  into  the  game. 
In  the  American  action  prevails  over 
imagination  and  retlection.  lie  is  the 
true  .itjti  I'liddhist,  tiir  (  )ecidental  rui.sed 
to  th<    ti"'  |>ovver.     Hence  the  Anieriean 


rocking-chair,  solace  of  the  overtired. 
Hence  *'  time  is  money,"  "  boil  it  down," 
"  twenty  minutes  for  dinner,"  etc.  The 
magazine  article  is  read  instead  of  the 
book,  the  paragraph  instead  of  the  edi- 
torial, the  scare-head  instead  of  the  dis- 
patch. To  the  women  are  relegated  re- 
ligion, literature,  art,  social  elegancies — 
whatever,  in  short,  demands  repose. 

The  strong  will  heeds  nothing  but  the 
goal.  The  high  voltage  American  of  the 
pioneering  breed  contemns  hardship  and 
risk,  braves  alike  White  Pass  and  Death 
X'alley.  In  sport  or  in  battle  no  one  will 
stand  more  punishment  than  he.  Body, 
appetites,  inclinations — all  are  gripped  in 
the  iron  vise  of  his  will.  Unsparing  of  him- 
self, he  is  reckless  in  sacrificing  others. 
His  impulses  are  kindly,  but  wo  to  those 
whose  rights  or  lives  block  his  way ! 

The  enjoying  of  things  requires  the 
passive  attitude — letting  things  work  on 
\ou.  The  reign  of  the  active  spirit  there- 
fore makes  ours  a  producers'  society 
rather  than  a  consumers*  society.  We 
neglect  no  trifle  that  will  lower  cost,  but 
merlook  little  things  that  add  to  com- 
fort. In  London  tliere  are  hotels  where 
the  morning  paper  is  warmed  before  it  is 
handed  to  you.  In  Berlin  there  are  res- 
t  lurants  where  they  give  yon  an  electric: 
stirrer  with  thermometer  inserted  to 
brint,^  vour  beer  to  just  the  right  tem- 
perature. The  New  WorKl  for  making 
money,  the  Old  Woild  for  siH'nding  it. 
Hence  the  active  come  to  us.  the  idle  rich 
desert  us.  We  do  niU  learn  to  dawille 
gracefully.  .\n  .\merican  crowd  never 
t  tfervesces  with  gayety  like  the  holiday 
throng  in  Euro|>i*. 

In  this  "  hustle  "  civilization  preoccu- 
pation ami  hard  work  damp  lust,  that 
canker  of  the  pleasure  civilization.  The 
centers  of  infection  are  fewer,  and  the 
germs  of  lubricity  can  hardly  live  in  this 
eager  foreniH)n  air.  The  sex  life  is  not 
prominent  in  our  manners  and  literature. 
the  fainilv  is  pure,  aiul  there  is  an  .\rca- 
tlian  frankness  lH*tv\ein  i>ur  Nuiini:  men 
and  young  women. 

( iuile  's  the 
,vea|Hin  ot  the  ,.    ... 
American,  i>n  the  ot! 
to  win  without  ^'  ot 

vf  M,  lie  \n'  * 

pi  II .  not  A  ^ 

init  an  something  due  to  I 
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for  all  that  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  sue-  Then  came  the  Great  Dilution  to  pull 

ceed.     Where  business  or  political  com-  down  the  average. 

petition  becomes  fierce  this  native  moral-  The  flood  of  immigration  now  flows 

ity  is,  therefore,  compromised  by  the  de-  from  different  sources,  and  taps  lower 

termination    to    succeed    at    any    cost,  human  levels  than  the  earlier  tide.  Over- 

Hence  a  queer,   ring-straked  conscience  persuaded,   from   Croatia   and   Dalmatia 

that  does  not  stick  at  corruption,  fraud  and  Sicily  and  Armenia,  they  throng  to 

and  grand  larcency,  >et  keeps  faith  with  us,  the  beaten  members  of  beaten  breeds, 

foes  and  warns  before  striking.  often  the  more  aboriginal  men  that  have 

In  point  of  intellect  Americans  are  not  been  elbowed  aside  or  left  behind  in  the 
clearly  differentiated  from  the  mother  swayings  of  the  mightier  European  races, 
stocks.  Altho  free  from  the  ox-like  Do  these  Slovaks  and  Syrians  add  as 
"  man-with-the-hoe  '' — that  sort  finding  much  to  the  strength  of  the  human  piers 
here  no  chance  to  survive  or  mate — we  that  support  our  civilzation  as  Scotch- 
must  not  impute  to  ourselves  unusual  Irish  or  Scandinavians?  As  undersized 
mental  capacity.  The  change  a  few  in  spirit,  no  doubt,  as  they  are  in  body, 
years  of  our  electrifying  ozone  works  in  the  later  comers  lack  the  ancestral  foun- 
the  dull,  fat-witted  immigrant  suggests  dations  of  American  character,  and  even 
that  our  proverbial  alertness,  cleverness  if  they  catch  step  with  us  they  and  their 
and  lucidity  betoken  stimulus  rather  than  children  will,  nevertheless,  impede  our 
brain  power.     It  is,  after  all,  the  high  progress. 

peaks  that  count,  and  no  one  is  so  rash  The  inrush  from  the  lesser  breeds  has 

as  to  assert  that  our  crop  of  geniuses  per  not  stayed  the  march  of  industry  or  com- 

million  is  heavier  than  that  of  Scotland  merce  or  science  or  education,  for  these 

or  Switzerland.    It  is  only  by  counting  in  are  in  the  capable  hands  of  picked  man. 

our   inventors — mostly   mechanical — ^and  But  the  newcomer  counts  one  at  the  polls, 

our  captains  of  industry  that  we  can  off-  and  hence  it  is  in  our  politics  that  the 

set  our  deficit  of  eminent  men  in  litera-  sag  is  most  evident.    The  higher  types  of 

ture,  art  and  science.  men  are  prompted  to  act  together,  be- 

Albeit  we  travel  on  a  rising  curve  of  cause  they  believe  in  the  same  principle 
civilization,  anthropologically  we  are  at  or  love  the  same  ideal.  The  inferior  pull 
our  zenith,  for  the  westward  shifting  together  from  clannishness  or  allegiance 
of  people  has  slackened,  and  the  tonic  se-  to  a  leader.  The  growing  disposition  to 
lections  of  the  frontier  have  well-nigh  rally  about  persons  and  the  rising  value 
ceased.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  that  of  the  saloonkeeper,  the  ex-pugilist  and 
in  i860,  before  the  Great  Killing  and  the  the  boss  in  controlling  city  voters  would 
Great  Dilution,  the  human  stuff  here  was  indicate  that  the  electorate  has  been  de- 
some  carats  finer  than  it  is  to-day.  based  by  the  too  free  admission  of  polit- 

The  Civil  War  cost  half  a  million  men  ical  incapables. 
well  above  the  average  in  physique  and  The  strife  between  labor  and  capital 
spirit.  The  South  lost  her  flower.  In  has  been  aggravated  by  ethnic  difference, 
the  North  the  impulsive  were  decimated,  The  employer  has  been  more  haughty, 
while  the  calculating  stayed  at  home  and  the  employee  more  turbulent,  than  if  they 
multiplied.  }]r(\  this  splendid  half  mil-  had  stood  on  one  race  plane.  Caste 
lion  lived  the  Old  World  would  not  have  widens  the  gulf  between  them  and  the 
peopled  the  trans-Mississippi  region,  and  lulenic  reasonableness  of  the  Antipodes 
the  nomenclature  of  many  a  Western  is  hardly  for  us  to  hope, 
town  would  be  different  to-day.  The  Dilution,  however,  need  not  spell  de- 
blood  of  the  nation  was  lastingly  impov-  cline.  The  psychology  of  the  superior 
crished  by  that  awfnl  hemorrhage.  The  third  of  a  people  creates  the  spirit  which 
cheap  stucco  manikins  from  Southeast-  ultimately  comes  to  dominate  the  rest.  It 
crn  Euroj)e  do  not  really  take  the  place  of  gives  rise  to  ideals,  which,  imdcr  the 
the  unbegotten  sons  of  the  granite  men  pressure  of  divers  social  atmospheres, 
who  fell  at  Gettysburg  and  Cold  Harbor,  penetrate  to  the  soul's  marrow  and  be- 
Had  this  sterling  humanity  not  been  come  a  second  nature.  This  is  why,  de- 
scjuauflered  would  the  South  be  so  hyster-  spite  the  swelling  influx  of  the  inferior, 
ical  or  the  North  so  graft-rotted  as  is  that  emanation  of  the  pioneering  breed, 
the  case  to-day?  the  American  .spirit,  is  still  clear,  strong 
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and  triumphant.  Never  has  the  psychic 
whirlwind  here  had  more  power  to  seize 
and  bear  aloft  lowly  men  than  it  has  to- 
day. 

Free  land  is  gone,  however,  and  the 
fact  that  nowadays  the  hegira  of  the  am- 
bitious is  all  to  the  man-stifled  town  in- 
stead of  to  the  spacious,  prolific  frontier 
may  be  fateful  for  the  American  element 
in  our  population.  The  great  glittering 
cities  attract  the  brightest  youths  from 
the  farms  and  tempt  them  to  strain  for 
the  prizes  of  success.  But  what  with  short- 
ened lives,  bachelorhood,  late  or  child- 
less marriages,  and   small   families,   the 


cities  constitute  so  many  blast  furnaces 
where  the  talented  rise  and  become  in- 
candescent, to  be  sure,  but  foi  all  that 
are  consumed  without  due  replacement. 
Thus  may  run  down  a  race  keyed  up  by 
the  migrations  of  more  than  tvvo  cen- 
turies. War  lowered  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission to  the  French  army  three  and 
one-third  inches  between  Louis  XIV  and 
the  Third  Republic,  but  in  the  meantime 
siren  Paris  lowered  still  more  the  spirit 
of  initiative  of  the  French.  Unless  our 
successful  ones  hearken  betimes  to  the 
gospel  of  the  simple  life  the  afternoon 
spirit  is  sure  to  creep  upon  us  at  last. 

LiNCOLK,  Neb. 
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The    French   and    American    Presidents 

BY  1  HEODORE  STANTON 

[The  author  of  this  article  has  resided  in  New  York  and  Paris  alternately  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  takes  consequently  a  Franco-American  view  of  things  which  gives  lu 
originality  to  his  opinions  and  estimates. — Editor.] 


IT  has  so  happened  that  I  have  seen  all 
the  Presidents  of  the  third  French 
Republic,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Thiers.  But  as  1  collaborated  in  a 
Life  of  that  statesman,  and  have  met 
many  of  his  friends,  I  feel  that  I  have  a 
certain  acquaintance  with  him.  I  have 
not  sim[)ly  seen  MacMahon,  Grevy. 
Carnot,  Casimir  Perier,  Felix  Faure  and 
the  present  occupant  of  the  Elysee  Pal- 
ace. M.  I.oubct,  but  I  have  conversed  with 
all  of  them,  with  two  exceptions,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  have  studied  all 
of  them  under  varied  circumstances.  I 
can  sav,  therrfore,  that  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  the  French  President 
is  like,  how  he  looks,  talks  and  thinks. 

It  also  happens  that  I  have  had  a  simi- 
lar glance  .ind  brief  conversation  with  a 
half  dozen  American  Presiflents,  with 
( irant,  Hayes,  ('leveland  and  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  White  House. 

I  propose  in  the  following  paragraphs 
to  sum  up  some  general  and  personal  im- 
pressicms  resulting  from  the  fnretjoing 
fatts. 

Ill  this  estimate  Thiers  and  MacMalion 
may  he  left  <|uite  aside  for  reasons  iin- 
nt'CC.H.Hiiry  to  go  into  here      With  the  a<l 


vent  of  M.  Grevy  at  the  Elysee  the  Third 
Republic  may  be  said  to  have  been  prac- 
tically founded.  To  my  mind,  Grevy 
was  the  best  President  France  has  had. 
and  the  nearest  approach,  in  ways  of 
thought,  dress  and  general  conduct,  to 
our  own  Chief  Magistrate.  ^'-  --miedi- 
ate  successors — Carnot  and  v  r  Per- 

ier— men  of  more  culture  and  better 
birth,  were  more  like  our  earlier  Presi- 
dents from  Washington  down  to  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Felix  Faure,  perhaps 
the  first  really  self-made  man  of  the 
Third    Republic,   who  had   ?  *' 

advantage  of  possessing  a  u:.....-:      .- 
gree,    so   inseparable    from    the    modem 
h'renchman    who   corncs    to    the    fore — 
IVIix    I'^aure  shoidd  have  turne  '     ■•*  to 
be  "  the  American  President  *'-  rm 

is  fre(|uently  employed  in  France  to-day 
/»(/r  excellence.     lUit  he  ^  ^  ii- 

/led    by    hi<    t.iHv    ^wr^,  .    ;..,.:    a 

rather   unb»  .  «.ntrd   his 

|H)lished  career  troin  eiulin);  m  universal 
ridicule.      M.    I       '    t    was    a    \j-     ■ 
pmvrnient  i>n  i  aurr      \  h 

a  stH'ontl  rir^vv.  ami  tht  e  is  once 

more  somewhat   like  our    While   P 
tho  the  twi>  Presulrnts  and  thr  t^»»  .  \ 
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ecutive  Mansions  are  very  different  in 
many  respects. 

When  M.  Loubet  goes  out  for  a  walk 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  he  is  attired  in 
frockcoat,  silk  hat  and  light  gloves,  as  if 
he  had  just  come  from,  or  was  going  to, 
some  smart  afternoon  tea.  Two  years 
ago  I  noticed  Mr.  Roosevelt  start  out 
from  "  the  temporary  White  House  "  for 
an  afternoon  ride  dressed  in  almost  semi- 
cowboy  costume.  M.  Loubet  always 
holds  his  Cabinet  meetings  in  this  same 
invariable  black  frockcoat,  which  he 
scarcely  ever  puts  aside  except  to  don 
evening  dress.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  however, 
is  seen  on  Cabinet  Day  in  morning  dress 
and  gives  luncheons  in  the  same  attire. 

When  M.  Loubet  starts  to  escape  from 
Paris  for  a  little  outing  in  his  native  vil- 
lage and  on  his  mother's  farm,  he  is  met 
at  the  railway  station  of  Paris,  both  go- 
ing and  coming,  by  a  half  dozen  of  the 
highest  officials  of  France,  who  receive 
him  with  marked  formality.  How  Mr. 
Roosevelt  goes  from  Washington  to 
Oyster  Bay  and  back,  your  readers  know 
without  my  offering  them  any  description 
of  this  simple  journey.  M.  Loubet  trav- 
els almost  like  a  king,  Mr.  Roosevelt  al- 
most like  a  private  citizen. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  persons 
who  wish  "  to  pay  their  respects  "  to  be 
received  in  the  cabinet  room  of  the  new 
executive  offices  at  Washington  just  be- 
fore the  Secretaries  <jnd  the  President  sit 
down  for  consultation  at  the  Council 
Board.  For  anybody  but  a  minister  to 
enter  the  council  chamber  of  the  Elysee 
Palace  is  an  unheard  of  thing.  The 
French  public  is  admitted  to  no  part  of 
the  Elysee  Palace,  and  to  obtain  an  audi- 
ence of  the  French  President,  who  really 
has  next  to  nothing  to  do,  is  a  matter  of 
much  loss  of  time  and  correspondence. 

Last  month  a  distinguished  French 
statesman  was  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  thereupon,  began  to  con- 
verse v/ith  him,  in  the  French  language, 
on  all  imaginril)]c  topics,  citing  French 
books,  newspapers  and  periodical  arti- 
cles, mentioning  a  half  dozen  names  of 
leading  and   even   almost   unknown   au- 


thors and  thinkers,  and  winding  up  by 
inviting  his  astonished  listener  to  lunch 
with  him  a  few  days  later.  At  this  sec- 
ond meeting  the  same  course  was  pur- 
sued. Innumerable  questions,  political, 
financial,  artistic,  social,  etc.,  were  taken 
up  and  considered  in  all  their  bearings. 
The  President -spoke  with  much  volubil- 
ity. He  questioned  his  guests  and  an- 
swered their  questions.  The  conversa- 
tion was  long  and  interesting,  the  Presi- 
dent evidently  exerting  himself  to  enter- 
tain his  visitors. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  President  Lou- 
bet received  officially  a  committee  of  ten 
gentlemen  of  some  six  or  seven  different 
nationalities,  who,  after  a  protracted  de- 
liberation, had  unanimously  voted  that 
the  next  Olympic  Games  should  be  held 
this  summer  at  St.  Louis,  which  has  since 
been  done.  We  were  presented  to  the 
President,  one  after  the  other,  the  na- 
tionality of  each  visitor  being  mentioned. 
We  remained  with  M.  Loubet  perhaps 
ten  minutes,  during  which  time  he  gave 
us  a  detailed  account  of  a  recent  experi- 
ence of  his  in  a  submarine  boat  at  the 
Toulon  Navy  Yard.  Nothing  was  said 
of  athletics,  the  subject  naturally  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  visitors.  Neither 
in  receiving  nor  in  bidding  us  good-by, 
did  the  President  say  a  word  about  any 
one  of  our  respective  countries.  To  the 
American  delegate  especially  no  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  coming  Exposition 
which  was  to  celebrate  a  great  Franco- 
American  event,  nor  to  the  fact  that  the 
Games  were  to  occur  there.  M.  Loubet's 
conversation  from  beginning  to  end 
might  have  been  addressed  as  appro- 
priately, or,  rather,  as  inappropriately, 
to  a  committee  representing  any  in- 
terest whatsoever  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  naval  interests.  We  left  the 
Elysee  Palace  that  morning  not  knowing 
exactly  why  we  had  gone  there,  and  as 
I  write  these  lines  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  imagine  an  American  President,  and 
especially  Mr.  Roosevelt,  receiving  even 
a  delegation  of  school  boys  in  such  an 
inappropriate  and  meaningless  manner. 

7  Nkvv   Yokk,   November,  1904. 


Papyrus    Digging    with    Grenfell    and 

Hunt 

BY  EDGAR  JOHNSON  GOODSPEED 

fThe  author  of  the  following  article  is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Haskell  Orieuta? 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  is  associated  with  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt 
in  the  editorship  of  the  "  Tebtnnis  Papyri,"  "Volume  II. — Editor.] 


"Umm-el-Baragat,  Feb. 
"  Dear  Goodspeed :  The  bearer  of  this, 
Mohammed  Mansoor,  has  come  in  to  Medinet 
to  buy  planks,  and  will  return  to  Damian  in 
the  same  train  as  you.  There  will  be  a 
camel  waiting  which  will  take  your  luggage. 
Come  on  yourself  in  advance  with  one  or  two 
of  the  men.    Yours,  B.  P.  Grenfell." 

AS  I  took  my  seat  in  the  little  narrow 
g'au^e     train     that      runs      from 
Medinet-el-FavLim  to  Damian,  on 
a  February  afternoon  in  1900,  a  towering 
Arab  accosted  me  and  handed  me  this 
note.   He  was  a  striking-  figure  ;  tall,  bare- 


footed, dressed  in  a  long  blue  garment 
and  wearing  a  white  turban.  He  had 
found  me  easily  enough,  no  doubt,  as  I 
was  the  only  Northerner  in  Medinet  that 
day.  I  had  broken  off  some  work  in  the 
Gizeh  Museum  to  accept  an  invitation  of 
long  standing  to  visit  the  Oxford  ex- 
cavators in  their  tents  at  Umm-el- 
Baragat, — a  site  since  made  historic  by 
the  extraordinary  Ptolemaic  finds  of  that 
season.  I  had  left  Cairo  early  that  morn- 
ing, and  reached  Medinet  in  time  to  lunch 
there  and  wander  over  the  ruins  of  Ar- 
sinoe.  before  taking  the  train  for  Damian. 
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Ruins   of   Arsinoe 


the  nearest  railroad  station  to  the  camp. 

Darkness  had  fallen  when  Mohammed 
Mansoor  and  I  descended  at  the  utterly 
desolate  and  houseless  point  where  the 
camel  and  the  workmen  were  waiting. 
A  man  and  a  boy  were  waiting  for  us 
and  we  set  off  at  once  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
the  camp.  That  w^as  a  memorable  walk, 
under  the  stars,  along  the  edge  of  the 
cultivation,  then  over  the  hard  surface 
of  the  desert,  my  three  guides  chattering 
in  Arabic  with  the  glee  of  children.  I 
soon  found  that  they  knew  nearly  every 
archeologist  in  Egypt,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  to  ask  whether  they  knew  Pro- 
fessor Petrie's  redoubtable  head-man  Ali. 
A  stentorian  Aiwa, — "  yes  " — burst  in- 
stantly from  all  three,  and  they  made 
haste  to  add  with  evident  pride  that  the 
boy  was  Ali's  brother.  They  carried  me 
over  canals  on  their  shoulders,  led  me 
by  the  hand  when  it  was  very  rough  and 
closed  in  a  solid  group  about  me  when 
the  dogs  of  each  village  or  hamlet  rushed 
out  upon  us.  In  an  hour's  time  we  were 
at  the  tents. 

There  were  four  of  these,  the  cook's, 
Mr.  Grenfell's,  Mr.  Hunt's,  and  a  guest's 
tent;  the  men  lived  in  shelters  of  their 
rnvn  construction  near  by,  or  returned  at 
night  to  the  neighboring  villages.  My 
hosts  met  me  with  a  cordiality  I  had 
}>rcviously  experienced  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cairo,  and  we  sat  down  to  supper 
in  GrenfHl's  tent,  surrounded  with  the 


supplies  and  the  trophies  of  the  expedi- 
tion. With  the  greatest  interest  I  learned 
of  the  success  that  had  attended  the  sea- 
son's digging,  and  looked  around  upon 
some  of  the  things  exhumed.  Both  men 
then  felt  that  even  their  famous  season 
at  Oxyrhynchus  (since  then,  indeed, 
eclipsed  by  a  second  winter's  digging 
there)  had  been  surpassed  by  the  great 
Ftolemaic  finds  they  had  made  in  the 
crocodile  cemetery  at  Tebtunis. 

With  the  first  light  of  morning  the 
camp  was  astir.  Breakfast  was  in 
Grenfell's  tent  at  7.20,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  I  was  on  my  way  with 
him  to  the  "  field,"  half  a  mile  away, 
where  one  hundred  and  forty  men  were 
at  work.  They  were  digging  the  old 
Ir'tolemaic  cemetery,  and  already  hun- 
dreds of  openings  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  desert  showed  the  course  of  the 
excavations.  The  men  and  boys  worked 
in  pairs,  each  with  the  mattock  and 
wicker  basket  that  are  the  fellah's  in- 
variable implements.  As  fast  as  one  pit 
had  been  exhausted  another  was  begun, 
while  one  or  the  other  of  the  directors 
of  the  work  moved  constantly  from 
group  to  group,  inspecting  each  hole,  di- 
recting the  abandonment  of  this  or  that 
unpromising  spot,  and  pointing  the  men 
to  new  ground.  It  was  an  interesting 
scene,  with  the  ])ictures(juc  fellahin  scat- 
tered over  the  desert,  busily  at  work. 

We  returned  to  the  camp  for  lunch. 
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and  again  for  tea  at  four  o'clock.  Mean- 
time I  was  shown  a  splendid  series  of 
yoo  Roman  papyri  already  separated — 
"  damped  out  "  is  the  technical  term — 
numbered  and  laid  away  between  sheets 
of  paper,  in  large  tin  boxes,  there  to 
remain    until    taken    up    at    Oxford    for 


months  of  each  year,  when  from  one  to 
three  quarto  volumes  of  texts,  aggre- 
gating sometimes  a  thousand  pages,  are 
brought  out  of  their  work  rooms  in 
Queen's  College. 

Many  of  the  workmen  had  been  with 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  in  previous  seasons 


Ail  Efcjptlan  Train 


decipherment  and  publication.  These 
had  been  found,  as  not  a  few  papyri 
have  been,  in  the  sand-strewn  ruins  of  an 
ancient  house,  abandoned  centuries  since 
as  the  desert  encroached  upon  the  culti- 
vated land  where  it  stuud.  The  camp  lay 
a  little  distance  from  the  cultivation,  the 
f(jur  tents  arranged  in  a  sort  of  crescent. 
The  three  lar^r  ones  were  of  the  type 
called  "  I''gyptian  officer's  tent,"  with  six- 
foot  walls,  twelve  sidfd  and  lined.  The 
fourth  was  aliout  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
twelve  sided,  with  three  f(M)t  walls.  The 
Oxford  men  declared  this  <lesert  life 
four  month.s  in  the  year  an  ideal  rest  and 
trmic ;  and  it  may  help  to  explain  the  real 
Iv  extraordinary  amount  'of  work  tliev 
HlKCfed   in   doiu^'  in   the   reiiiaiiiint.^   ei^lit 


digging,  and  had  acquired  no  small  de- 
gree of  skill  in  the  work.  Others  were 
**  locals," — natives  of  neightwring  vil 
lages,  who  hatl  been  taken  on.  When  we 
came  out  of  the  tents  in  the  momink: 
more   than  a   hundred  of  these   f  " 

from  round  about  were  gathereil.   

ing  silently   to  be  employed.     Of  tluM 
(irenfell  chose  eight  or  ten,  and  the  rest 
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nome;  and  in  1888  Professor  Petrie 
found  near  Hawara  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery of  sacred  crocodiles.  The  novel 
thing  about  the  thousands  of  crocodile 
mummies  unearthed  at  Tebtunis,  how- 
ever, was  that  many  of  them  were 
wrapped  in  long  pieces  of  papyrus  or 
papyrus-stiffened  cloth.  Mr.  Grenfell 
has  since  graphically  described  the  inci- 
dent that  led  to  this  curious  and  resultful 
discovery :  "  The  tombs  of  the  large 
Ptolemaic  necropolis  and  adjoining  the 
town  proved  in  many  instances  to  contain 
only  crocodiles,  and  on  January  i6th, 
1900,  a  day  which  was  otherwise  me- 
morable for  producing  twenty-three  early 
Ptolemaic  mummies  with  papyrus  car- 
tonnage, — one-of  our  workmen,  disgusted 


planks,  the  "  crocodile  house,"  was 
in  process  of  construction  behind  the 
tents.  The  mummifying  proclivities  of 
the  Ptolemaic  Tebtunites  must  have  been 
insatiable,  for  numbers  of  sham  mum- 
mies were  found,  consisting  of  some 
eggs  or  a  bone  wrapped  up  to  look  like 
a  crocodile,  and  duly  interred. 

My  second  morning  at  the  camp  was 
divided  between  the  Coptic  church  and 
the  "  field."  The  church,  to  which 
Hunt  took  me  after  breakfast,  had  been 
uncovered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  ex- 
cavation. Its  ruined  walls  still  exhibited 
some  curious  old  paintings  of  saints  and 
dragons.  After  an  hour  among  the 
neighboring  ruins  I  rejoined  Grenfell  in 
the  necropolis,   where  the  digging  was 
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Dr.   Grenfell   In   the   Field 


at  finding  a  row  of  crocodiles  where  he 
expected  sarcophagi,  broke  one  of  them 
in  pieces  and  disclosed  the  surprising 
fact  that  the  creature  was  wrapped  in 
sheets  of  papyrus." 

The  sacred  animal  of  Sebk  was  nat- 
urally much  in  evidence  about  the  camp. 
( )n  the  sand  floor  of  mv  tent  were  a  few 
baby  crocodile  mummies ;  others  were 
about  Grenfcll's  tent;  around  the  tents 
were  piled  mummies  of  men  and  croco- 
diles, and  a  storehouse  of  mud-brick  and 


being  vigorously  pushed.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  took  leave  of  my  hosts,  and 
with  Mohammed  Mansoor  as  my  guide, 
left  the  little  cluster  of  tents  and  set  off 
for  the  railroad  for  the  journey  to 
Medinet  and  Cairo. 

The  excavations  of  1900  were  con- 
ducted for  the  University  of  California, 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Hearst.  The 
great  treasure  of  papyri  secured  will  thus 
ultimately  find  its  way  to  Berkeley,  and 
constitute  the  first  great  papyrus  collec- 
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tion  to  reach  this  continent.     Already  a  means  exhaustive,  publication,  while  its 

ponderous   volume   of   some   700   pages  contribution   to    our   knowledge    of   the 

has   been   published   by   the   discoverers  history,  administration,  and  life  of  Ptole- 

upon    the    first    part    of    the    Ptolemaic  maic  Egypt  will  be  remarkable.    It  should 

papyri  found.     The  Roman  papyri  will  be    a    source    of    satisfaction    to    Amer- 

fill  another  volume,   and   the   remaining  icans     that    this,     the     finest     collection 

Ptolemaic  pieces  a  third.     The  yield  of  known  of  Greek  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic 

that  single  season  will  thus  require  some  period,   is   to   belong    to    an    American 

1,500   pages    for   its   initial,   and   by   no  university. 

Chicago.  III. 


The  American  Invasion  and  Central 

Europe 

BY  DR.  JULIUS  WOLF 

[Dr.  Julius  Wolf  was  born  in  Briinn,  Austria,  and  acted  as  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Zurich  University  from  1885  to  1897,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  Pro- 
fessor in  Breslau  University.  Ilis  works  have  been  translated  into  many  foreign  lan- 
guages but  not  into  English,  and  deal  chiefly  with  indirect  taxation.  In  1884  he  pub- 
lished a  valuable  work  on  the  subject  of  the  tax  on  brandy,  and  as  a  consequence  he 
was  invited  in  1885  to  organize  the  brandy  monopoly,  or  Trust.  This  organization  has 
been  widely  copied  throughout  Europe.  Professor  Wolf  was  also  invited  to  >  -  -  -i 
method  of  regulating  tlie  issuance  of  bank-notes   in   Switzerland,  after  his   i'  .  a 

of  a  work  on  that  subject,  lie  was  also  intrusted  with  the  development  of  a  i.iau  lor 
high  schools  for  political  and  legal  science.  In  1886  he  published  a  book  on  East  India's 
Competition  in  Grain.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  consideration  of  social  questions,  uub- 
lishiug  a  book  which  has  been  widely  diHcussed  on  a  *'  System  of  Social  I'olilics."  This 
book  is  still  regarded  as  his  chief  work,  and  in  it  he  combats  the  so-called  "  Improve- 
ment Theory  "  of  pulpit  socialism  and  the  tlo«-triuf  of  a  rising  social  developm^mt.  This 
book  was  the  first  comprehensivf  attack  in  (Jermauy  upon  Karl  Marx's  "  Capital."  In 
IJJOl  he  wrote  a  book  on  "The  (Jt-rman  Empire  and  the  World  Market,"  already  trans- 
lated into  i''rench.  Here  he  calls  attention  to  the  American  danger  threatening  Central 
Europe,  and  cites  the  means  by  which  these  States  can  ward  It  off.  Here  lay  the  germs 
afterward  developed  into  the  I'ulon  I'or  the  .Vtlvauceuieut  of  the  Commerce  of  Central 
Europe. — Euitok.  ] 

THE     newspapers     have     contained         Count  Schwerin,  chairman  uf  the  (jer- 

various  notices  lately  of  the  pros-  man    Agrarian    Council    and    Agrarian 

pective  formation  of  a  Commor-  leader    in    the    (ierman    Reich  *■■     — 

cial   Union  of  Central  luiropc.     In   fact,  sciited  a  propc^sition  at  the  Int 

the  hope  that  some  such  union  will  come  .Vj^rarian  Conjjress  held  in  Rmne  a  few 

into  hcin^  after  a   while  rests  upon  the  inunths  since,  for  aC 

piirp(jse  of  securing  the  prohts  for  some  the  surt.whichshoiiM 

of  the  Central   luiropean   Statei^,   which  the  same  time  ag^ainst  America  an. 

would  otherwise  ^o  to  larj^er  commercial  land,   the   British   C« 

districts,  such  as  the  United  States.   This  -\sia.    He  !>■      '  '•• 

combination    does    not,    however,   neces-  that   the   <>  ■ 

.sarily    involve    any   aggressive   political  farm  produce  as  well  as  lor  other 

proj,(ram.      The   object    of    the    union    is  tries,    wcrr    more    f.i 

neither  a  ('ontincntal  harrier,  iu)r  a  dif  luirope  than  in  I'm  ..,, 

fcreiitial    treatment   of    North    America,  of   the  natural  c  I   he    f«»r 

nor  a  tariff  union  of  the  state.s  concerned,  the  proiluvtitm  of  wheat  iHriwcen  tl 

A     comhination    of    luirope,     includiuj^  tral    l'!ur^>pean    .'s'   •  -        •   '     \ 

]Mi^;land,  with  a  drfeiisive  tariff  tlirectetl  very  K^t*ti\.  and  ll 

espei  lally    again.st    America,    has    often  ttie  production  of  iron  and  in>n  wart,  in 

hern  sii^'^^rstcMt  of  Utc.  cou.Hettuencf  uf  the  favorable  pniximily 
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of  huge  treasures  of  coal  and  ore.  led  the  way  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Similar  inequalities  in  the  natural  condi-  hegemony  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  when 
tions  of  production  of  silk  and  silk  ma-  Austria  declared  that  it  desired  the  tariff 
terials  appear  when  India  and  Japan  are  union  in  the  interest  of  its  political  posi- 
compared  with  France  and  Italy.  Count  tion  in  Germany ;  while  Prussia  declined 
Schwerin  pressed  the  point  that  the  In-  it,  and  achieved  its  purpose  when,  by  the 
ternational  Agrarian  Congress,  meeting  war  of  1866,  it  forced  its  position  upon 
every  two  or  three  years,  had  often  ex-  Austria.  The  project  of  a  German- 
pressed  itself  in  favor  of  a  closer  com-  Austrian  Tariff  Union,  however,  was  re- 
mercial  union  of  European  countries  in  vived  later  when  the  new  German  Em- 
the  form  of  a  European  or  Central  Euro-  pire  and  Austro-Hungary  became  po- 
pean  Tariff  Union.  litically  allied.     It  is  a  favorite  project 

Nevertheless     Count     Schwerin     met  with  Germans  residing  in  Austria,  but, 

with   no   success    in   his   proposition    at  nevertheless,  it  has  as  little  vitality  to- 

Rome.    It  was  not  rejected  formally,  but  day,  tho  upon  other  grounds,  as  ever, 

any  action  thereon  was  postponed  to  the  Political  and  commercial  reasons  are 

next  Agrarian  Congress.  opposed   to   it.     Th'e  principal   political 

The  proposition  of  a  distinguished  reason  is  this,  that  as  the  German  Em- 
Austrian  captain  of  industry  is  closely  pire  developed  from  the  German  Tariff 
allied  to  that  of  Count  Schwerin.  He  Union,  so  it  is  feared  that  a  German- 
lately  said :  Austrian  Tariff  Union  would  be  the  first 

"  A  tariff  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  European  Step   toward   a   political   union   of  these 

sea-line,  one  which,  possibly,  with  some  slight  countries,  which  is  desired  neither  in  Ger- 

alterations,  we  might  propose  instead  of  the  many     nor     in     Austro-Hungary.       On 

present    tariff,     while    the    European    States  commercial  grounds  this  project  is  con- 

among  themselves  should  not,  if  possible,  go  demned    because   great    industries    have 

tar'iff  tax  "^^                    ^''''''^  '^''^"'  ^""^  ^^^^  ^"""^^  "P  ^"  ^"'^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

tariff  taxation,  the  conditions  are  far  less 

Here,   too,   there  is  no  protection  of  favorable   for  production  than   in   Ger- 

Europe    against    England,    but    an    in-  many,  so  that  there  would  be  danger  in 

elusion  of  England  frankly  in  the  com-  the  decreasing  of  the  tariff, 

mon    tariff    protection    chiefly    against  The    Central    European    Commercial 

America.  Union  has  thus  nothing  to  do  with  the 

This  position  is  not  that  of  the  Central  project  of  a  Central  European  or  German- 
European  Commercial  Union.  Austrian  Tariff  Union.  It  smply  seeks  to 

Spokesmen  of  the  Central  European  bring  the  Central  European  states  into 

Commercial  Union  have  long  since  made  harmony  by  means  of  agreements  which 

plain  in  their  proposals  their  opposition  shall  deal  with  the  various  provinces  of 

to  this  plan.    It  does  not  wish  to  impose  commercial  politics  and  settle  commer- 

a  differential  tax  upon  America,  but  to  cial  differences  of  the  Central  European 

establish   reciprocity  with  America,  and  states.     It  aims  at  the  unifying  of  tiie 

possibly    a    proportionate    tax    against  legal  systems  of  Central  European  cfcun- 

America  which  will  bring  nations  to  the  tries  to  reduce  the  formalities  of  export 

same  footing,  whether  they  are  in  Eu-  and  import ;  instead  of  double  guards  at 

rope   or   outside   thereof.      The   Central  the  boundaries,  to  agree  upon  a  single 

European  Commercial  Union  admits  the  one  wherever  possible,  having  the  func- 

value  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  not  tionarics  of  one  state  serve  also  for  the 

surrendering  the   principle   of  the   most  other;  and  to  have  tariff  courts  for  the 

favored  nations;  but  it  attempts  to  com-  adjudication  of  tariff  cases.     In  a  word, 

bine  protection  and  reciprocity  with  the  it  is  striving  for  a  "  Commercial  Cartel 

other,  just  as  America  itself  does.  of  the  Central  European  States,"'  first  of 

But,  as  between  the  Central  European  all  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary. 

states  themselves,  the  Central  European  As  is  apparent,  the  Union  holds  itself 

Commercial  Union  desires  a  tariff  union,  just  as  far  from  misty  or  Utopian  ends 

a    Central    European    tariff    agreement,  as  it  disavows  the  advocacy  of  a  com- 

The  project  of  a  Tariff  Union  has  been  a  mercial  war  against  any  country.     But 

most  prominent  question  of  the  past.     It  what  it  purposes  under  all  circumstances 
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is  to  fit  the  Central  European  states  in  a  As  to  the  first  of  these  points,  doubt- 
higher  degree  to  carry  on  the  defensive  less  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  domi- 
struggle  which  is  more  or  less  forced  upon  nance  of  the  industry  of  the  United 
them.  No  one  will  deny  to  the  Central  States  over  the  industries  of  European 
European  States  the  right  to  strengthen  countries  is  the  tremendous  internal  mar- 
their  own  commercial  position,  and  the  ket  which  they  control,  a  market  indi- 
further  right  to  procure  for  themselves  cated  above  by  the  figures  i6,  as  com- 
some  of  the  advantages  of  an  enlarging  pared  with  the  internal  market  of  Ger- 
commercial  territory.  many,  which  is  only  6.7,  and  in  Austro- 

The  significance  of  a  country  as  a  Hungary  3.5  (Austria  about  2  2-6,  Hun- 
commercial  factor  is  measured  by  the  gary  i  1-6).  This  tremendous  unified 
number  and  consumptive  power  of  its  commercial  field  makes  possible  huge 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  country  in  Eu-  manufacturing  trusts,  standard  types, 
rope  that  can  cope  with  the  United  States  the  division  of  labor,  the  application  of 
of  America  in  this  direction.  The  in-  machinery  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  in 
come  and  consumption  per  capita  of  in-  Germany  or  Austro-Hungary ;  and  this 
habitants  of  Germany  cannot  be  much  advantage  may,  as  has  been  stated,  be 
more  than  half  as  great  as  in  the  United  more  significant  than  all  the  others  which 
States  of  America.  This  valuation  rests  American  industry  enjoys  over  that  of 
on  the  basis  of  comparative  wages,  for  Europe.  One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  Euro- 
the  testing  of  which  the  estimate  of  na-  pean  commercial  politics  must  be  to  gain 
tional  income  must  also  be  considered,  at  least  a  part  of  this  advantage  for  it- 
In  Austro-Hungary  this  is  only  two-  self.  Tariff  agreements  of  several  states 
thirds  as  great  as  in  Germany.  Mulhall  are  one  means,  if  they  lead  up  to  the 
estimates  the  annual  income  per  capita  states  opening  their  doors  wide  on  both 
in  the  United  States  at  $195,  in  Germany  sides  for  a  part  of  their  products,  where 
at  $110.50,  in  Austro-Hungary  at  $61.25.  hitherto  they  have  opposed  one  another 
The  German  Empire  with  its  57,000,000  in  their  commercial  treaties.  These  har- 
of  inhabitants  as  compared  with  the  monized  tariff  agreements  will  also  aid  in 
United  States  of  America  with  its  79,-  strengthening  the  position  of  each  of  the 
000,000  shows  the  proportion  of  national  states  concerned  in  commerce  with  other 
income  to  be  that  of  6.7  to  16,  and  the  nations,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  ob- 
consumptive  power  of  the  47,000,000  in-  tain  better  terms  for  their  industries  and 
habitants  of  Austro-Hungary  is  .indi-  agricultural  products  than  when  alone. 
cated  when  compared  with  the  16  of  This  strengthening  of  the  politico- 
North  America  and  the  6.7  of  Germany  commercial  position,  which  as  a  matter 
by  the  figures  3.5.  Germany  and  Austro-  of  course  brings  about  an  indisputable 
Hungary  together  under  these  conditions  combination,  while  undertaken  simply  in 
show  a  commercial  power  indicated  by  their  own  interest,  will  nevertheless 
the  figure  10  as  compared  with  the  16  prove  valuable  as  compared  with  other 
of  the  United  States.  states,  which  stand  outside  of  the  Union 

Germany,      and      especially      Austro-  — i.  e.,    those    which    have    not    formed 

Hungary,  will  strengthen  their  commer-  treaties  of  a  politico-commercial  cliarac- 

cial   position   if  they   develop  trade  be-  ter  in  the  sense  explained  above.     Even 

tween   themselves  and  a  third   state  ac-  if   the   Union   in    jjeneral                 '    '     ' 

cording  to  the  preceding  understanding,  nothing,  the  interest  of  the  *.  — ....  .  ....^ 

To  bring  about  an  agreement  of  this  pean  states  is  plainly  indicated  to  lie  in 

kind  is  one  of  the  various  tasks  of  the  the  direction  of  securing  a  ciMnbination 

Union.     This  undertaking  is  to  be  iwn-  such  as  has  been  exp'  i'     ' 

fold:  within  and   without.     Within,  tlit*  These,  then,  are  s            t  the  eisenlial 

object  is  the  mutual  advancement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Central  Kuro|>ean  Corn 

industries  an<l  agriculturr  of  rach  sid<  '    Union,  at   least  as   I   see  thr 

so  that  a  better  division   of   labor   than      i- ^,  it  keeps  in  virv*.    ••».?  .m.-x   • 

has    hitherto   existed    l^etween    the    two  that  large  tuun^vr  of  (|u 

empires  will  be  brought  about;  without,  side  of  the  rt-               ci>nuii 

the  object  is  to  strrnj^'tlK'n  the  position  f)f  Ihit    tlu-se    (pi<  .(i.mi>    are    t't    '^n^ni    1 

those    thus    allied    i  hit-tly    by    sectirinL'  t  rrst  to  .Amriicaii  rea*ler>. 

rommercial  trratim  of  reciprcKity.  Htiitw.  Obbmabv. 


'•n 


A  Washerwoman 


[The  following  article  comes  to  us  through  a  frienfl  who  vouches  for  its  genuine- 
ness in  all  respects.  The  author's  false  sense  of  shame  prevents  her  from  even  letting 
us  know  her  name. — Editor.] 


WHEN  I  was  twenty-four  years  old 
my  father  died,  leaving  me,  to 
my  great  surprise,  penniless. 
There  had  always  been  enough  for  com- 
fortable living,  but  at  father's  death 
creditors  took  everything — even  our 
cozy  little  home. 

I  lived  for  a  few  months  with  an  uncle 
and  helped  my  aunt  with  the  childen,  but 
aunt  was  continually  stretching  the 
household  funds  in  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  was  most  un- 
happy. 

One  night  as  I  sat  on  the  bed  staring 
at  my  stockings,  which  were  well  nigh 
beyond  repair,  I  determined  to  seek  a 
position.  Ask  uncle  for  money  I  could 
not,  yet  there  were  things  I  must  have. 
I  went  the  very  next  day  and  entered 
my  name  in  every  large  store  in  the  city, 
but  I  met  no  encouragement  when 
I  acknowledged  my  inexperience.  I 
watched  the  advertisem.ents  and  answered 
many,  but  no  one  wanted  a  green  hand. 
After  three  weeks  I  told  my  aunt  and 
uncle  what  I  was  doing.  Aunt  was  dis- 
mayed, but  uncle  approved. 

"I  know  a  man  in  Sach's,"  he  said; 
*'  I  will  speak  to  him." 

As  a  result  of  this  notice  came  in  less 
than  a  week  that  I  was  to  report  for 
service  the  following  Monday — five  days. 
I  stood  on  my  feet  six  hours  the  day  the 
notice  came  and  increased  every  day 
thereafter.  My  feet  had  the  toothache 
terribly,  but  with  perseverance  and  hot 
salt  baths  I  had  them  fairly  seasoned  by 
Monday  morning. 

I  will  not  here  take  time  to  relate  my 
eleven  weeks'  experience  in  the  store. 
The  position  was  confining  and  tiresome, 
but  I  have  no  great  complaints  to  make. 
I  could  have  schooled  myself  to  the  en- 
durance, jjcrhaps  the  enjoyment,  of  it. 

1  he  trouble  lay  in  the  meager  wages — 
four  dollars  and  a  half  per  week.  Had 
I  been  able  to  have  l^oarded  at  home  this 
would  have  carried  me  through  very  well. 
I  could  have  paid  aunt  three  rlollars  a 
week   for  my  board,  had  a  good  home, 


appetizing  food  and  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  clothes  and  incidentals.  But  the  car 
fare  to  and  fro — sixteen  cents  a  day — 
forbade  this,  and,  knowing  the  state  of 
uncle's  finances.  I  would  not  eat  his  food 
without  paying  for  it.  So  I  sought  board 
near  the  store.  First  I  paid  three  dollars 
a  week  for  accommodation  in  a  big  dingy 
house,  with  a  room-mate,  but  I  found 
this  unendurable.  I  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  the  privacy  of  my  own 
room  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
took  a  tiny  room  next  the  roof  alone,  pay- 
ing three  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  same 
with  board.  There  was  no  heat  in  this 
room  and  I  really  suffered  from  the  cold, 
while  the  table  was  appalling.  The  next 
week  I  moved,  getting  a  better  room  but 
a  table  even  more  distressing.  It  is  use- 
less to  detail  my  further  experiments.  I 
had  all  my  life  been  accustomed  to  active 
duties,  with  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise ; 
had  had  a  good  home  table,  with  privilege 
of  preparing  dishes  to  suit  myself  when 
regular  fare  palled.  I  was  now  confined 
for  ten  hours  a  day  in  a  crowded,  con- 
fused store  and  spent  my  other  waking 
hours  stretched  out  resting  my  back  and 
feet.  Of  course,  appetite  was  poor,  and 
the  cheap  boarding  house  food  was  quite 
impossible.  I  spent  the  dollar  that  re- 
mained after  paying  for  my  board  iu 
luncheons,  and  my  stockings !  ^ 

I  was  told  at  the  store  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
took  years  of  faithful  service  to  get  a 
raise,  and  I  was  sure  that  I  should  die 
meanwhile.  I  began  to  look  for  other 
employment,  but  oh,  the  dreary  search ! 
No  one  wanted  a  poor,  inexperienced 
tenderfoot.  At  last  one  Sunday  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  ads  for  housemaids.  How 
many  there  were !  I  thought  a  few  mo- 
ments, dressed  myself  plainly  and  sallied 
forth.  T  avoided  all  places  where  more 
than  one  maid  was  kept,  for  I  knew  two 
would  mean  a  room-mate,  but  I  answered 
seven  ads  for  general  housework.  Every 
one  of  the  seven  would  have  taken  me  on 
my  face  without  a  word  of  reference  as 
to  character  or  ability,  but  I  continued 
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on  my  way  until  I  found  what  seemed 
ideal — a  clean,  tidy,  little  house  with  a 
family  of  two — mother  and  son.  The 
lady  was  gentle  and  refined,  but  some- 
thing- of  an  invalid.  She  liked  my  looks 
and  engaged  me  on  the  spot,  altho  I 
refused  to  wash.  She  promised  to  have 
a  woman  come  in  for  half  a  day  to  wash 
if  I  would  do  the  ironing,  and  pay  me 
four  dollars  a  week. 

The  prospect  was  alluring.  I  sent  my 
resignation  to  the  store  and  moved  to 
Mrs.  Holmes'  the  next  morning. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  work  went  I  knew 
my  business.  I  had  been  housekeeper  at 
home  for  many  years,  and  had  for  short 
periods  been  without  a  servant,  but  the 
steady  continuity  of  my  duties  now  over- 
whelmed me.  My  feet  had  been  seasoned 
to  ten  hours  a  day,  but  here  fourteen  and 
fifteen  were  required,  with  but  little  Sun- 
day rest.  The  long  continuance  of  the 
work  was  in  some  degree  due  to  my  in- 
experience, but  even  when  I  became 
wonted  and  trained  to  my  duties  there 
was  no  hour  from  six  a.m.  to  ten  p.m. 
wholly  my  own  for  rest.  The  hot, 
sweaty  kitchen  work  made  me  long  for 
a  daily  bath,  but,  of  course,  the  bathroom 
was  denied  me ;  and  after  carrying  water 
up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  my  room  and 
preparing  for  a  bath  the  door  bell  was 
sure  to  ring.  Then  I  would  scramble 
into  my  clothes  and  carry  the  water  down 
again.  It  was  simply  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  I  soon  ceased  to  bathe  with  any 
regularity. 

I  had  secured  the  much  coveted  priv- 
ilege of  cooking  what  I  liked,  but  i  found 
that  hearty  meals  eaten  hurriedly  played 
havoc  with  my  digestion  and  murdered 
my  appetite.  Soon  nothing  tempted  me 
but  dainties,  and  I  usually  gobbled  tlu-ni 
while  sitting  on  the  back  step  to  cool  off. 

I  had  moiuv  iti  plenty;  had  liouglit 
not  only  stcjckings,  but  shoes,  gloves,  etc., 
and  was  saving  up  a  little  sum  for  emer- 
gencies. (Jne  Thursday  afternoon  after 
about  three  months  of  this  I  went  to  call 
upon  a  friend.  She  was  packing  for  a 
suniinrr  trip  and  my  heart  grew  sick  at 
the  thought  of  fn\'  prosprctH, 

**  /  want  to  get  away,"  I  said,  **  I  want 
just  a  breath  of  vacation." 

"Can't  you  have  it?"  she  a»ke(l. 

\  shook  my  head.    "  Mr.  f!    '         '   ' 
liis  tnothrt  awav  for  two  u  i 


to  stay  and  care  for  the  house  and  dog." 

**  That  will  give  you  a  good  rest." 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  but  then  it  will  all 
begin  again,  and — and — I  can't  see  any 
of  my  friends.  Tm  ashamed  to  tell  them 
where  I  am."  Now,  this  was  the  worst 
of  it.  I  had  many  dear  friends  from 
whom  I  was  drifting  because  I  could  not 
receive  them  in  my  kitchen.  I  meant  to 
be  brave,  but  when  my  friend  looked  at 
me  sympathetically  and  said,  "  I  wish  I 
could  help  you,"  I  broke  down  and  wept 
like  a  baby.  She  put  her  arms  about 
me  and  we  were  having  a  good  cry  when 
in  came  the  washerwoman  with  her  arms 
full  of  freshly  ironed  clothes. 

It  seems  she  had  heard  part  of  our 
conversation  and  she  spoke  up. 

''  Beg  pardon,  but  if  I  might  be  so 
bold  I  was  looking  for  some  one  to  help 
me,  and  if  the  young  lady  would  care  to 
try—" 

We  were  both  shocked  out  of  our 
sentimentalities. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  my  friend,  ''  Nan  could 
not  undertake  such  hard  work  as  wash- 
ing." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  I.  "  I  am 
nearly  dead  as  it  is." 

"  But  washing  by  the  day  is  much 
easier  than  a  housework  place,"  insisted 
Mrs.  Wheelen,  *'  and  I  would  start  vuu 
in  easy." 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,  1  said, 
decidedly,  and  Mrs.  Wheelen  went  out. 
evidently  feeling  hurt. 

When  1  thought  about  it  I  concludeil 
that  I  had  not  received  her  offer  ii' 

the  right  spirit  and,  asking  her  a- ^- 

from  my  friend,  went  around  to  explain. 
lUit    Mrs.    Wheelen   ilid   the  e 

She  placed  me  in  thr '- 

chair  her  tiny  room  ai 
ing  t)efore  me,  talked  more  plain,  sensible 
I'.nglish   than    I   hail   heanl   for  n 
ilay.     "Have  you  a   few   »!.>nifN 
up?"  she  demanded  at  last 

"  I  have.     Some  twenty  or  ti 

*'  Then  get  you  a  nice  n^  ■■ 
house  anil  come  to  Wi^rk  w 
week      I'll  get  \oii  one  dollar  and  a  hall 
a  tlay  and   '  You  nt 

Satnrtlay  oi    .    ...day.     I'll    ...... 

easv    an<l   ycni   ni-rdn't   tell   voiir   i 
what  vou'r«  if  \ihi  don't  want  Uv  ' 

I   was  Ix  ' 

"(^ne  tl«  half  a  ilav  for  fivt 
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days,  seven  dollars  a  week  and  board. 
Do  you  mean  it  ?  " 

''  Sure ;  and  Saturday  and  Sunday  for 
your  own." 

"  And  I  can  have  a  nice  room  in  a 
first-class  house?  Why,  of  course,  I'll 
come." 

I  looked  at  her  room  questioningly. 

"  /  can't  live  in  a  good  way  because  of 
the  children,  but  if  you've  only  yourself 
to  care  for — " 

I  nodded  and  thanked  her  heartily. 

I  had  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Holmes  that  night,  but  I  was  de- 
termined and  she  finally  consented  that 
I  find  some  one  to  take  my  place.  It  was 
a  hard  job,  but  I  initiated  a  fairly  good 
girl  into  the  situation  Sa^rday  morning, 
and  Saturday  night  was  installed  in  a 
cozy  little  room  in  a  good  house,  where 
meals  were  optional. 

Oh,  how  good  it  was !  And  what  a 
jelight  to  use  the  bath  !  A  pleasant  parlor 
and  a  piano  were  at  my  service,  and  as 
I  sat  playing  softly  Sunday  evening  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  banquet  lamp  tears 
of  comfort  and  content  dropped  on  the 
keys. 

Monday  night  I  cried  from  a  different 
reason  :  my  back  was  nearly  broken  ;  but 
a  bathtub  of  hot  salt  water  comforted 
me  somewhat  and  Mrs.  Wheelen  was 
easy  with  me. 

I  am  working  steadily  now  and  do  not 
find  it  very  disagreeable.  I  do  not  enjoy 
washing,  but  nearly  all  of  my  work  is 
ironing,  and  I  take  considerable  pleasure 
in  that  part  of  it  now  tliat  I  have  time  to 
do  it  well.  In  my  housework  days  I  had 
to  hurry  so  that  ironing  was  a  great  trial 
to  me,  but  nr)\v  that  no  cooking,  door 
bell,  or  other  iiUcrruplions  occur,  and  1 
have  time  to  do  each  ])iecc  perfectly,  I 
finrl  something  artistic  in  the  beauty  that 
heat  brings  to  a  limp,  homely  rag. 

I'oth  Mrs.  Wheelen  and  I  wash  on 
Monday  at  one  place,  Tuesday  1  iron  and 
she  goes  to  anrjther  place  to  wash. 
Wednesday  1  iron  at  the  second  ])lace 
and  she  does  a  small  washing  and  ironing 
at  a  thirrl,  Thursday  and  Friday  we  both 
wash  and  iron  at  a  fc)urth,  which  is  a 
boarding  hou.se.  These  places  Mrs. 
Wheelen  had  when  I  joined  her.  In  bad 
weather  we  are  sometimes  forced  to  wf)rk 
on  Saturday,  either  one  or  both  of  us,  but 
T  have  lest  only  two  days  in  this  way. 

My  hands  are  not  as  pretty  as  they 


used  to  be,  but  I  keep  them  in  fair  con- 
dition by  wearing  gloves  whenever  I  step 
out  of  doors,  and  also  at  night. 

There  is  one  other  matter  of  which  1 
speak  with  reluctance :  I  am  living  under 
false  colors. 

The  first  Saturday  at  this  boarding- 
house  when  I  came  down  late  to  break- 
fast one  of  the  boarders  looked  up  sur- 
prised. 

"  You  don't  work  Saturday  ?  I  sup- 
pose you  teach." 

I  was  annoyed  and  thought  her  a  bit 
impudent,  so  I  merely  bowed.  The  next 
Sunday  I  spent  with  my  aunt.  When  I 
told  her  that  I  had  a  new  situation  where 
I  did  not  have  to  work  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day she  asked,  "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Guess,"  said  I. 

"  Teaching,"  she  replied,  and  I  sat 
dumfounded  that  she  should  draw  the 
same  inference. 

"  So  I  hit  it  the  first  time,"  she  laughed. 
"Where?" 

But  I  had  a  thought.  Why  not  let  her 
think  I  taught?  If  she  knew  what  I  was 
doing  she  would  be  greatly  grieved,  so  I 
said,  "  You  are  too  smart,"  and  gave  no 
details. 

But  I  had  started  in  the  lie  ard  its 
possibilities  tempted  me.  By  the  time 
uncle  came  in  I  was  ready  to  explain  that 
I  had  several  special  and  backward  pupils 
and  was  getting  very  fair  pay.  If  they 
had  questioned  the  matter  they  would 
have  known  that  I  was  not  competent  to 
teach,  but  aunt  was  only  intent  that  I 
should  come  to  board  with  them.  This 
I  had  intended  to  do,  but  I  dared  not  now 
for  fear  the  lie  would  out. 

So  I  am  vet  boarding  in  town  and  re- 
ceiving my  friends  in  the  pretty  boarding 
house  parlor.  I  have  every  Sunday  an 
invitation  to  go  somewhere.  I  have  been 
this  summer  to  week-end  parties  at  the 
shore  and  mountains  and  in  the  country. 
I  have  both  time  and  money  for  trolley 
rides  and  the  theater.  T  have  good,  ap- 
petizing food  both  at  my  places  and  the 
boarding  house — and  time  to  eat  it  prop- 
erly. The  work  is  not  the  pleasantest  in 
the  world,  but  I  can  recommend  it  to 
other  unskilled  hands.  ^Vhc  pay  is  good — 
(•(|nal  to  ten  dollars  a  week  without 
board — the  hours  are  definite,  and  one  is 
entirely  free  from  working  surroundings 
out  of  hours.  The  vigorous  labor  makes 
muscle  and  digests  food,  and  a  pleasant 
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Saturday  and  Sunday  are  always  ahead  to  insist  that  she  alter  the  circumstances 

of  one.  entirely  so  as  to  protect  me.    It  is  a  sort 

I  do  not  at  present  see  my  way  out  of  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde  existence  that  is  very 

the  duplicity  of  my  life.     In  allowing  my  annoying,  and  I  earnestly  advise  others 

friend  to  publish  this  article  I  have  had  who  may  try  it  to  avoid  living  a  lie. 


® 


Genius   and    Solitude 


BY  HENRY  T.  FINCK 

Author  of  ■•Primitive  Lovb  and  Lovh  Stories,"  "''Songs  and  Song  Writers"  Etc. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  trait  of  genius 
which  common  mortals  find  it  so 
difficult  to  understand  and  sym- 
pathize with  as  the  love  of  solitude.  True, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more  customary' 
for  all  who  can  afford  it  to  leave  the 
crowded  city  in  summer ;  but  the  vast 
majority  go  to  places  where  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  others  congregate,  and 
where  they  can  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  conversation  with  fellow  mortals.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  by  any 
means  that  love  of  seclusion  in  itself 
proves  genius,  or  that  all  men  of  genius 
have  this  trait ;  but  most  of  them  have 
it,  the  greatest  in  the  most  pronounced 
form.  liiography  furnishes  many  in- 
stances, and  to  these,  two  new  ones  have 
lately  been  added  by  the  publication  of 
Wagner's  letters  to  Frau  Mathilde 
Wesendonk,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
hfe  of  Tchaikovsky  by  his  brother 
Modest — two  books  which  will  doubtless 
ere  long  be  issued  in  English  versions. 

Kichard  Wagner's  aversion  to  social 
(»r  |)r(>fessional '  intercourse  has  been 
dwc-lt  oil  by  some  of  his  biogra[)liors.  He 
detested  cities,  looking  on  them  as  noisy 
|)laces  of  torture,  where  it  was  diiTicult 
to  avoid  visitors;  and  this  avt-rsiijii  in- 
creased as  years  went  by.  Venice  was 
an  exception ;  he  found  that  city  com- 
paratively (|ui(.-t  and  soothing  to  the 
ncrvt's.  Vet,  as  he  writes  in  a  letter 
dated  September  3(1,  1W5S,  *' my  sojourn 
litrr  has  unfortunately  been  discovrred  ; 
liowtvcr,  I  have  given  pert*mptory  or 
drrs  to  admit  no  one."  lie  took  his  meals 
HI  rcstanrant.s  at  hours  when  they  were 
drscrtcd,   and    felt   grateful   because   the 


Austrian  officers  who  recognized  him  had 
the  good  manners  to  respect  his  obvious 
desire  to  be  left  alone. 

"  My  mouth  I  open  only  to  Ritter,  who  is 

sufficiently  taciturn  not  to  bother  me." 
"  Strange,  that  I  never  feel  the  least  desire 
for  company." 

Such  sentences  abound  in  these  con- 
ticlential  letters  to  the  woman  who  had 
shown  a  deeper  sympathy  with  his 
moods  than  any  of  his  other  friends, 
riere  are  a  few  more : 

*'  I  always  feel  it  to  be  a  useless  and  entire- 
ly resultless  proceeding  to  converse  with  any 
one."     "  The  chances  of  gain  ,for  me  through 
social   intimacy  are  so  slim  that   1  gla  "" 
pense    with    them    on    all    sides."      *'  >  ^ 

agrees  with  me  like  solitude."  *'  I  am  never 
unkind,  but  incredibly  indiflferent."  "  My  in- 
tercourse with  mankind  has  become  almost  en- 
tirely epistolary."  "  At  last,  in  my  forty- 
sixth  year,  I  understand  that  ''•  -v 
only  consolation,  and  that  hen 
t>e  alone." 

All  this  may  seem  the  extreme  of  im- 
sneiability,   but   Tchaikovskv   cou!  ' 
points  on   this  matter  even  to  W  ^ 
Between     these    two    composers    there 
were,   indeeil,    not   a    few   points   of   re- 
semblance.    Both  write  their  •••   -»  ■■«•' 
tidential  letters  to  women   (Ti 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  a  millionaire  wuUuv 
who  ^avr  him  an  aniniilv  i>f  6.mx)  rul'   - 
t»n  condition   that   he   should  never  s-    k 
to  make  her  ucttuaintance)  ;  both  had  a 
great   talent    ft)r   spending   monev    when 

thrv   liad   it  or       ■•'  '   * ^   it   of  thnt 

friends  or  pul-  luul  little  uir 

for  conten»|H>rary  com|Hvsers ;  U>th  were 
comparatively   indifferent   to  other   arts 
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beside  their  own  (Wagner  lived  in  Paris 
a  year  without  seeing  the  Louvre  gal- 
lery, and  Tchaikovsky  had  to  be  taught 
by  his  brother  to  appreciate  the  art  treas- 
ures of  Italy)  ;  both  were  great  admirers 
of  Schopenhauer,  and  both  were  more 
or  less  misanthropic,  and  enthusiastic 
seekers  of  solitude.  On  this  last  point 
Tchaikovsky's  letters  to  Mme.  von  Meek 
and  to  his  brothers  are  characteristically 
— sometimes  amusingly — eloquent. 

Perhaps  he  never  went  so  far  as 
Wagner  in  l^is  detestation  of  cities.  He 
was  attached  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Moscow.  Foreign  cities 
were  apt  to  be  an  acquired  taste — or, 
rather,  a  matter  of  mood.  He  liked  or 
disliked  them  according  to  his  momen- 
tary feelings.  ^  The  first  time  he  visited 
Venice  he  wrote  to  his  brother  that  if 
he  were  obliged  to  stay  there  five  days 
he  would  hang  himself.  The  other 
Italian  cities  fared  no  better.  In  Flor- 
ence he  wrote  that  nobody  anywhere 
could  be  as  much  bored  as  he  was  there ; 
"  In  Naples  it  came  to  pass  that  I  wept 
bitter  tears  every  day  from  longing  for 
home  and  my  dear  ones.  .  .  .  Rome 
I  hate,  Naples  also,  the  devil  take  it !  " 
Some  years  later  he  takes  all  this  back. 
He  receives  "  indelible  impressions  "  at 
Rom.e,  and  finds  Venice  "  an  enchanting 
city.  Everv  day  I  discover  new  beauties 
in  it."  "  I  have  actually  fallen  in  love 
with  Venice  and  purpose  to  return  there 
after  my  brother's  departure." 

Still,  country  life  was  more  to  his 
laste,  as  a  regular  diet.  His  predilection 
for  it  began  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  known 
as  *'  the  Hermit  of  Klin,"  because  it  was 
near  this  village  that  he  lived  in  his  be- 
loved seclusion.  At  first  he  had  a  house 
in  the  village  park ;  but  there  were  other 
liouses  near  by  for  use  by  summer  visit- 
ors whose  pianos  soon  drove  him  to  a 
more  secluded  place,  far  from  the  mad- 
ding noise.  Here  he  would  spend  most 
of  his  time,  visiting  the  cities  only  when 
[professional  duties  imperatively  called 
him  ;  and  it  was  during  his  solitary  ram- 
bk's  in  the  woods  that  he  invented  his 
nnisical  irlcas. 

It  was,  however,  only  from  1885  to  his 
death,  eight  years  later,  that  he  thus 
realized  his  ideal ;  previous  to  that  his 
desire  to  be  a  recluse  remained  little  more 


than  a  pious  wish.  In  January,  1875, 
he  writes  from  Moscow  to  one  of  his 
brothers : 

"  I  feel  entirely  deserted,  and  were  it  not 
for  my  work  I  should  become  a  complete  vic- 
tim of  melancholia.  My  character  comprises 
so  much  dread  of  human  beings,  so  much 
needless  modesty,  so  much  distrust,  in  short, 
a  number  of  traits  which  make  me  more  and 
more  shy  of  men.  Just  fancy :  I  often  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  entering  a  monas- 
tery." 

On  other  occasions  we  find  him  envy- 
ing a  monk,  or  expressing  the  intention 
to  flee  to  a  desert.  It  is  doubtless  more 
a  coincidence  that  the  declaration  of  this 
intention  is  preceded  by  this  sentence : 
"  Yesterday  I  made  up  my  mind  to  drink 
no  more  brandy,  no  more  wine,  no  more 
strong  tea."  Undeniably  there  is  a  mor- 
bid element  in  Tchaikovsky's  love  of 
solitude  and  distrust  of  his  fellow  men ; 
he  constantly  violated  the  laws  of  health 
and  suffered  the  penalties.  A  man  of 
perfect  mental  health  could  not  have  felt 
as  Tchaikovsky  did  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  his  brother's  description : 

"  He  was  inclined  to  look  on  every  un- 
known person  at  first  as  his  enemy.  If,  for  in- 
stance, he  stepped  into  a  full  railway  car  and 
saw  that  the  passengers  looked  at  him  indif- 
ferently, or  followed  his  movements  anxiously, 
for  fear  that  he  might  take  a  seat  occupied 
by  their  bags  or  baskets,  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
among  persons  who  not  only  felt  ill-disposed 
toward  him,  but  also  despised  him.  If  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  table  d'hote  at  a  foreign  hotel, 
he  fancied  that  every  one  at  the  table  looked 
at  him  with  abhorrence  because  he  had  had 
the  effrontery  to  force  himself  into  their  noble 
company.  In  return  he  despised  all  of  them, 
but  only  until  a  pleasant  word  or  look  was  ex- 
changed. Then  he  promptly  pardoned  them 
and  even   found  them   sympathetic." 

In  one  of  these  morbidly  suspicious 
moods  he  gives  utterance  to  this  extraor- 
dinary sentiment  in  a  letter  to  Mme. 
von  Meek : 

"  Undoubtedly  I  could  do  much  toward  mak- 
ing my  compositions  known  abroad  if  I  made 
calls  on  all  the  coryphees  and  paid  them  com- 
pliments. But,  O  God!  how  I  hate  such  a 
thing!  If  you  only  knew  in  what  an  insult- 
ingly condescending  tone  these  men  are  wont 
to  speak  to  a  Russian  musician.  One  can 
readily  read  it  in  their  eyes:  'To  be  sure,  you 
are  a  Russian,  but  T  am  so  kind  as  to  honor 
you  with  my  attention.'    Last  year  I  was  with 
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Liszt.  He  was  polite,  ad  nauseam,  but  on  his 
lips  there  was  a  smile  which  expressed  the 
words  just  cited  with  unmistakable  distinct- 
ness." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  inter- 
pretation of  Liszt's  smile  was  utterly 
ludicrous — a  mere  nig-htmare  of  his  mor- 
bidly suspicious  fancy.  Liszt  was  al- 
ways appreciative  of  genius,  and  kind  to 
musicians  who  had  not  one  hundredth  of 
the  claim  to  his  attention  that  Tchaikov- 
sky had. 

Nevertheless,  the  morbid  trait  in  the 
great  Russian's  character  was  by  no 
means  the  only — or  the  main — cause  of 
his  misanthropy  and  love  of  solitude.  He 
loved  nature  for  her  own  sake  better 
than  he  loved  mankind  and  better,  by 
his  own  confession,  than  art.    Some  flow- 


ers he  loved,  in  his  own  words,  **  quite 
insanely,"  and,  alone  in  the  forest,  he 
experienced  *'  moments  of  delight,  in- 
comparable, indescribable."  But  to  enjov 
such  moments  he  '*  must  be  alone." 
Mushroom  hunting  was  one  of  his  pas- 
sions, and  when  he  came  across  a  fine 
specimen  he  felt,  he  says,  as  an  enthu- 
siastic card  player  must  feel  when  he 
gets  a  hand  of  trumps.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  tells  how  he  spent  an  hour 
watching  a  snail  defending  itself  against 
an  attack  by  ants.  He  cannoj:  understand 
how  any  one  can  ever  be  bored  in  the 
country.  Is  not  such  a  tragic  scene,  he 
asks.  *'  a  thousand  times  more  entertain- 
ing than  the  dull  conversation  at  so- 
called  social  entertainments." 

New  York  Citv. 


The    \^oice    of    the    Wind 

BY  ELIZABETH  ROBERTS  MACDONALD 

The  voice  of  the  wind  has  sp<jkcn  ;  lias  nut  your  spirit  heard? 
Out  of  the  ni^ht  a  whisper,  out  of  the  dusk  a  word! 

Once,  it  seemed  to  be  .sorrow  only  it's  crooning  told. 
Sorrow  and  helpless  longuig  and  incint)ries  manifold. 

I  Wit  now  vvIr'Ii   1   wake  and  hsten    1  lu-ar  a  lovelier  strain, 
A  crying  of  *'  Rise  and  Inllovv  ;  the  quest  shall  not  be  vain." 

A  iiiiiriiiur  of  ■'  Trust  and    coiu|ner,"  dearer  than  words  can  tell. 

Is  the  answer  that  meets  our  longing,  in  the  land  where  all  is  well. 

So  wIkm  tlu-  wind  comes  calling  by  nij^lit  alxuil  \t»ur  r;iv^ 
Say  not  that  always,  only,  for  some  h>st  ho|)e  it  grie^ 

I '.lit  luar  the  whispered  tiilings  of  countries  love  has  kiK-wu, 
And  catch,  beneath  the  sighing,   joy's  endless  uthlertonc. 

Kmkdkrkkton,  C'amaua. 


Music,  Art  and  Drama 


The  thought  and  feeling  of  our  people  are 
more  and  more  finding  expression  in  artistic 
forms,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  these  is  to  miss 
much,  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  importance. 
The  man  who  cannot  cross  the  ocean  is  none 
the  less,  but  perhaps  all  the  more,  interested 
in  foreign  travel,  so  we  hope  that  even  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  away  from  art  galleries 
and  great  theaters  will  not  regard  our  ''  Music, 
Art  and  Drama "  department  as  useless  to 
them.  In  this  review  of  the  artistic  work  of 
the  month  our  aim  is  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  best  things  to  be  seen  and  heard,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  trivial  and  the  bad. 
We  are  under  no  obligations  to  say  something 
about  everything,  and  in  general  we  shall  not 


mention  what  we  cannot  praise.  To 
one  who  can  spend  only  a  few  days  in  a 
large  city  it  is  important  to  know  what 
is  most  worth  seeing  in  order  not  to 
waste  one's  valuable  time.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  of  our 
critics  will  help  one  to  make  the  most 
profitable  use  of  one's  opportunities. 

The  Musical    Season 

The  announcement  that  Boston  is  to 
have  only  one  week  of  grand  opera  this 
season  calls  attention  to  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  puzzling  problem  relating  to 
music  in  America.  Not  only  in  Italy  and 
France,  l)ut  even  in  Germany,  the  opera 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  various  kinds 
of  musical  entertainments,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  pleases  the  eyes  as  well  as 
the  ears,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfies  the 
appetite  for  a  theatrical  plot.  The  Kng- 
lisli  appear  to  be  able  to  thrive  on  a  scant 
operatic  diet,  but  thev  listen  to  more  per- 
formances of  oratorios  than  any  other 
people.  Americans  hear  little  of  ora- 
torios and  less  of  operas.  Most  of  our 
cities  seem  to  be  content  with  the  current 
"  nmsiral  comedies,"  which  arc  becoming 
more  inane  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Grau, 
with  the  greatest  singers  in  the  world, 
was  never  able  to  make  it  worth  while 
tf)   give  a   sliort   seasr^n   of  grand   opera 


in  even  such  vaunted  musical  centers  as 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati ;  and  Mr. 
Conried  is  having  the  same  experience; 
hence  his  shortening  of  the  Boston  sea- 
son. 

Boston,  no  doubt,  has  many  concerts  to 
listen  to,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  room  for  a  few  weeks 
of  opera,  too.  New  York  will  have  fully 
a  hundred  orchestral  concerts  this  season 
and  several  hundred  other  concerts,  yet 
it  supports  grand  opera  four  full  months. 
New  York  is  four  or  five  times  the  size  of 
P)OSton,  but  it  is  only  twice  the  size  of 
Chicago,  which  also  does  not  appear  to 
know  what  to  do  with  more  than  a  week 
or  two  of  grand  opera.  As  long  as  this 
anomalous  and  inexplicable  situation  re- 
mains New  York  will  retain  practically 
a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  the  art,  and 
music  lovers  elsewhere  will  have  to  come 
to  the  metropolis  to  hear  the  world's 
greatest  singers,  except  tlie  few  who  can 
be  temj)ted  away  for  an  occasional  con- 
cert. This  year  several  of  the  Metropol- 
itan singers  (Madame  Gadski,  Signor 
Campanari  and  Mr.  i)is]:)ham)  are  not  to 
appear  in  opera  at  all,  but  in  the  concert 
hall  only,  wherefore  Ihey  will  be  heard  in 
all  of  the  large  American  cities  and  in 
many  of  the  smaller  ones.  Similar  tours 
will  also  be  made  by  the  f.anious  violiin'sts 
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and  pianists,  who  are  invading  the  land 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before. 

Last  year  Mr.  Conried  was  criticised 
for  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
first-class  sopranos  and  tenors.  This  year 
the  most  fastidious  will  have  no  ground 
for  complaint.  If  the  operagoers  of 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  or  Milan 
were  told  that  their  impresario's  list  of 
sopranos  and  tenors  was  to  include  Nor- 
dica,  Melba,  Eames,  Ackte  and  Sem- 
brich,  Caruso,  Burgstaller,  Knote,  Dip- 
pel,  Reiss  and  Saleza,  the  man  at  the 
ticket  office  would  be  mobbed.  Nor,  in- 
deed, are  New  Yorkers  indifferent  to  the 
situation :  the  operatic  subscription  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  on  record.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Mr.  Conried  last 
season  staged  some  of  the  operas  in  his 
repertory  with  a  splendor  unknown  dur- 
ing the  Grau  regime.  The  same  policy 
is  to  be  continued  this  year  in  the  case  of 
other  operas,  including  Wagner's  ''  Fly- 
ing Dutchman  "  and  ''  Die  Meistersing- 
er  "  and  "  Gioconda.''  The  repertory  for 
the  first  two  weeks  indicates  that  much 
reliance  will  be  placed  in  the  tenor  Sig- 
nor  Caruso,  who  last  year  vied  with 
"  Parsifal  "  in  his  capacity  to  draw 
crowded  houses.  For  him  and  for  Ma- 
dame Sembrich  there  will  be  revivals  of 
several  archaic  Italian  operas — Bellini's 
'*  Norma  "  and  ''  I  Puritani,"  Donizetti's 
"  La  Favorita  "  and  *'  Lucrezia  Borgia  " 
— which  will  be  novelties  to  the  younger 
generation  of  operagoers.  "  Parsifal  "  is 
to  be  sung  at  least  seven  times  in  ( ier- 
man,  while  the  eight  weekly  performances 
given  in  English  by  Mr.  Savage's  com- 
pany constitute  a  decided  novelty  in  our 
operatic  annals,  since  heretofore  no  grand 
opera  has  had  a  regular  "  run  "  like  an 
operetta.  The  opening  performances  of 
the  English  "  Parsifal  "  were  excellent. 
being  far  superior  to  anything  ever  be- 
fore attempted  by  Mr.  Savage.  The 
singers  and  conductors  and  the  scenic 
effects  won  cordial  praise,  and  Mr 
Savage  has  reason  to  pride  himself  in 
iiaving  .shown  the  world  that  Wagner's 
most  (liffic  lilt  work  to  stage  can  be  tlone 
satisfactorily  in  an  ordinary  theatre. 

No  less  auspicious  than  the  outlook 
for  opera  is  that  for  concerts.  Here  tlu- 
Iljilharnionic  S(x"ifty  and  tlu*  ii<j>st<>n 
.Symphony  Orchestra  arc  in  the  Irad,  and 
while  the  Boston  band  has  the  advanta^^c 
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of   more   frequent   rehearsals,   there   are 
music-lovers  who  hold  that  this  is  more 
than   counterbalanced   by   the    fact   that 
the  New   York  orchestra  will  have  six 
world-famous  conductors  in  succession — 
Kogel,  Colonne,  Safonotf,  Weingartner. 
Panzner   and    Theodore    Thomas,    who, 
thirteen  years  ago,  gave  up  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Philharmonic  to  go  to  Chi- 
cago, and  whose  many  admirers  will,  no 
doubt,  give  him  a  royal  welcome  when 
he  returns  temporarily.    He  is,  of  course. 
lost    to    New    York   forever    now   thai 
Chicago  has  shown  its  appreciation  ot 
him  by  building  a  $750,000  concert  hall 
fur  him.    As  regartls  the  other  orchestras 
to  be  heard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
they  illustrate  the  modem  tendency  to 
ward    specialism.      The    Russian    Syn)- 
phony    Orchestra    allows    only    Russian 
music  in  its  programs,  while  Mr.  Arens's 
I'eoplc's  Syii  '  '  iicerts  are  for  the 

heiu-tit  of  wa^.   ..    ....is.     lioih  of  these 

organizations     have     moved     from     the 
Cooper    Cnion    Hall   ti>  the   more  ^ 
N)rtahle     Carnegie     Hall.      Mr.     FtanK 
i  Minro.sch  will  contiime  his  Concerts  for 
Voung  lV<»ple.  while  Mr.  Walter  IVi 
i'»sch,     Mr.     Victor    HerlnTt.    and     N'- 
lliTtz    supply    Suniluy    t>rche4tral    v\ai 
certs,  with  soloists. 
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Of  soloists  for  the  concert  hall,  Sun- 
day and  week  days,  the  supply  is  to  be 
unlimited.  Undoubtedly  America  is  still 
the  happy  hunting  ground  of  pianists  and 
violinists,  else  they  would  not  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  such  numbers.  To  mention 
only  the  most  famous  ones,  we  are  to 
hear,  besides  our  own  Maud  Powell,  the 
three  violinists  now  most  in  vogue  in 
Europe — Ysaye,  Kreisler  and  the  youth- 
ful prodigy,  Franz  von  Vecsey.  Equally 
impressive  is  the  Hst  of  pianists,  which 
includes,  beside  our  own  Joseffy,  Mac- 
Dowell  and  Bloomfield  Zeisler,  the  Eu- 
ropean D'Albert,  De  Pachmann,  Aus  der 
Ohe  and  Paderewski.  The  name  of 
minor  musicians  is  legion. 

Last,  but  not  least  in  its  importance 
from  an  educative  standpoint,  is  Henry 
W.  Savage's  English  Grand  Opera 
Company,  which  opened  its  season  in 
October  with  a  week  at  Brooklyn,  and  is 
now  making  a  tour  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  advise  all  our  readers 
who  can  hear  this  company  to  do  so, 
especially  in  "  Aida,"  "  Carmen  "  and 
*'  Faust."  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Savage's  "  Parsifal  "  Company  reviewed 
above,    this    company    is    probably    the 
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best  that  has  ever  sung  in  English  in 
this  country,  and  gives  as  good  an  even- 
ing's entertainment  for  the  price  as  any 
production  we  know  of.  Of  course,  the 
singing  and  the  orchestration  are  not 
as  good  as  Mr.  Conried's  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  offered.  Still, 
Mr.  Sheehan  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing lyric  tenors  now  singing,  and  Miss 
Ivell's  impersonation  of  *'  Carmen "  is 
about  as  good  as  Calve's.  The  company 
is  not  so  good  in  the  Wagnerian  as  in  the 
French  and  Italian  roles,  but  the  voices 
are  young  and  fresh  and  superior  to  the 
best  voices  in  our  metropolitan  church 
choirs,  moreover,  there  are  no  three  hun- 
dred pound  Juliets  singing  love  to 
grandfather  Romeos,  as  one  somtimes 
sees  on  the  Metropolitan  stage.  Enough 
has  been  said  'to  indicate  what  is  coming 
and  to  bear  witness  to  the  important 
place  music  is  beginning  to  occupy  in 
American  life.  We  spend  many  millions 
on  it. 

Awards  in  the  Art  Department, 
St.  Louis  Exposition 

The  jury  at  St.  Louis  gave  9  grand 
prizes,  5  special  gold  medals,  116  gold 
medals,  258  silver  medals  and  277  bronze 
medals  to  the  exhibitors  from  all  coun- 
tries in  the  Group  for  Paintings  and 
Drawings.  Of  these  39  gold  medals 
come  to  artists  of  America,  12  go  to 
Germany,  12  to  Belgium,  i  to  Holland, 
9  to  Italy,  8  to  Australia,  6  to  Sweden, 
5  to  Japan,  4  to  Argentina,  2  each 
to  Portugal,  Hungary  and  Russia,  and 
I  each  to  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Brazil.  At 
this  writing  the  following  awards  to 
Americans  have  been  announced : 

John  S.  Sargent,  Grand  Prize. 

John  La  Farge,  Diploma  and  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  of  Honor. 

GOLD    MEDALS.- 

John  W.  Alexander  (oil),  Myron 
i>arlow  (oil),  Cecilia  Beaux  (oil),  Frank 
W.  Benson  (mural),  E.  H.  Blashfield 
(mural),  George  H.  Boughton  (oil), 
George  de  F.  Brush  (oil),  Emil  Carlsen 
(oil),  Kenyon  Cox  (mural),  Bruce 
Crane  (oil),  Joseph  De  Camp  (oil), 
Thomas  Eakins  (oil),  Mark  Fisher  (oil), 
Cliarlcs  Fromult  (pastel),  Childe  Hassan 
(l)astcl),  Henry  Muhrman  (pastel), 
Lucia   Fuller    (miniature),   Laura  Hills 
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(miniature),  Theodora  Thayer  (minia- 
ture), G.  H.  Hallowell  (water  color), 
Leonard  Ochtman  (water  color), 
Horatio  Walker  (water  color),  Sevmour 
T.  Guy  (oil),  H.  T.  McLure  (oil),  Childe 
Hassan  (oil),  Winslow  Homer  (oil), 
Eastman  Johnson  (oil),  H.  Bolton  Jones 
(oil),  Sergeant  Kendall  (oil),  Walter 
MacEwen  (oil),  Gari  Melchers  (oil), 
Leonard  Ochtman  (oil),  J.  J.  Shannon 
(oil),  P.  N.  Tryon  (oil),  F.  P.  Vinton 
(oil),  Horatio  Walter  (oil),  J.  Alden 
Weir  (oil),  Irving  R.  Wiles  (oil). 

In  the  Group  -for  Engravings  and 
Lithographs  2  grand  prizes,  i  special 
medal,  13  gold  medals,  20  silver  medals 
and  37  bronze  medals  were  given. 

Timothy  Cole  received  the  grand  prize 
for  engraving,  Gustav  Kruell  and  Frank 
French  gold  medals,  and  a  special  medal 
and  Distinguished  Service  Diploma  were 
given  to  Henry  Wolf.  Arthur  Keller 
and  Violet  Oakley  received  gold  medals 
for  illustration. 

Water  Colors  at    the  Fine  Arts 

Galleries 

The  New  York  Water  Color  Club  is 
first  in  the  field  this  season  with  a  show- 
ing of  418  pictures  by  its  members  and 
by  a  group  of  painters  of  the  Boston 
Water  Color  Club,  whose  works  are 
hung  by  themselves  in  the  Central  Gal 
lery.  One  of  the  visitors,  G.  H.  Hal 
lowell,  carries  off  the  Beal  Prize  of 
$300.00  for  a  picture  called  "  The  Wis- 
sata(iuick  Drive,"  inferior  to  all  of  his 
seven  other  exhibits.  Texture  painting 
is  not  his  strong  point  and  the  rucks  on 
which  the  raftsmen  in  his  picture  stand 
suffer  in  consequence,  thu  the  composi- 
tion has  some  force.  His  **  Altarpiece  " 
in  three  i)anels  has  some  beautifully  bal- 
anced color  masses  and  in  it  his  rather 
conventional  handling  is  shown  to  best 
advantage.  Three  small  pictures  by  H 
D.  Murphy,  in  which  interest  centers  in 
the  skies,  are  interesting,  especiallv 
"The  Milkman's  House."  Dodge  Mac 
Knight's  six  hmdscapes  have  a  tine  nia> 
culine  way  of  puttitjg  problems  of  time 
afid  place,  with  the  main  facts  noted 
and  subth'ties  avoided.  His  work  is  a 
relief  to  the  spirit  after  wanderiiigH 
anioti^  the  indecisive  expressiotis  as 
nniiifrouH   as   ever    thrnughnut    the    ex- 


hibition. C.  H.  Pepper  shows  four  or 
five  color-block  prints  and  forty  draw- 
ings made  in  Japan  after  the  Japanese 
manner  and  all  either  good  or  bad,  ac- 
cording to  whether  one  compares  them 
with  American  or  Japanese  decorative 
compositions.  He  learned  the  manner 
and  doubtless  much  else  in  doing  them 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  watch  his 
future  work.  Elsewhere  among  the  pic- 
tures certain  efforts  toward  the  decora- 
tive, with  often  little  natural  sense  of 
design,  are  apparent.  Miss  E.  S.  Green 
is  nearly  always  successful  in  her  figure 
and  color  arrangements  in  her  illustra- 
tions for  "  St.  Stephen's  Eve."  In  the 
decorative  heads  and  borders  of  her 
pictures  she  fails  in  knowledge  of  spot 
rhythm.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
picture  in  the  exhibition  in  just  this  very 
sense  of  rhythm,  but  applied  to  tone  and 
color  especially,  is  a  very  small  picture 
called  "  The  Old  Lime  Kiln,"  by  Char- 
lotte B.  Coman.  It  will  be  overlooked 
by  many  because  of  its  composure,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  thing. 

A  large  landscape,  called  *'  The  Hills," 
by  H.  H.  Breckenridge,  is  a  consistent 
study  of  outdoor  light  and  makes  one 
clearly  see  the  realism  of  impressionism. 
Colin  Cooper  has  two  renderings  of 
parts  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  grotmds 
that  have  the  same  strong  feeling  for 
the  grandeur  of  architectural  expression 
shown  in  his  work  among  our  own  sky- 
scrapers last  year.  A.  C.  R' '  -  's 
work  is  individual.  Adele  Hen..  ,  ..ill 
length  "  Venetian  "  is  an  attainment  in 
techni(|ue.  Georgia  Fry  shows  a  defi- 
nite color  sense  of  her  own  or  of  some 
lt)ved  olil  master's.  A  gCH>l  landsca|^>e 
called  *'  Solitude "  is  by  Ritschel.  and 
the  most  charming  of  the  flower  pictures 
is  a  ilelicate  rendering  of  June  ruses 
bv  Grace  Pomeroy.  M.  H.  Squire  shows 
three  deliglitful  drawings  of  foreign 
^treets  that  t  the  Ix-st  of  the  fine 

German  lith  ,.  iis  of  ti>-iiay ;  and  a 
small  drawing  ot  a  young  man  by  Jean 
McLane  is  the  most  interesting  portrait 
sketch  shown. 

More  Tissot    Bible    Illustrations 

lir»>oklyn  liked  the  earlier  w^'k^*  of 
Tissot  surtuienllv  to  huv  the  wl  I- 

lection  of  the  1  >   for  t  ic 

of  Christ  for  ii?*  .M^^»llM^      It  v^m  nviw 


Abraham    ^inardlng   Ills    Sucrince.      From    fhc   TiHsot   Old  'I't'atuinout.      Copyright  Ity    Do   I5ruu<tl,l'.   1,00^ 
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have  a  chance  to  decide  whether  it  will 
complete  the  set  by  biiving  another  col- 
lection illustrating  the  Old  Testament. 
Tissot  believes  himself  called  to  paint 
these  subjects,  and  that  they  are  the  last 
word  in  religious  painting,  even  super- 
seding all  previous  efforts,  because  of 
faithfulness  to  fact.  Some  of  us  may 
still  prefer  ''  The  Supper  at  Emmaus  " 
by  Rembrandt,  to  anything  Tissot  painted 
of  episodes  in  Christ's  life,  or  find 
Tanner's  pictures  instinct;  with  religious 
fervor,  but  Tissot  spares  no  labor  in  get- 
ting his  archeolojDfy  correct  at  least,  and 
his  pictures  are  an  education  in  the  local 
color  of  biblical  matters. 

The  Drama 

The  best  productions  on  the  stage 
so  far  this  fall  are :  Classical,  Marlowe 
and  Sothern's  Shakespeare  revival ;  So- 
ciety Drama,  "  Business  Is  Business  " 
and  "  Letty,"  and  Light  Comedy,  "  The 
College  Widow." 

The  production  of  "  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet," by  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Miss  Julia 
Marlowe,  was  one  of  the  best  representa- 


tions of  that  play  that  has  been  seen  in 
New  York  in  recent  years.  Miss  Mar- 
lowe's acting  in  the  part  of  Juliet  is 
interesting  and  fine  throughout.  Her  de- 
lineation of  the  passion  of  the  part  is  ex- 
tremely good,  notably  in  the  scene  where 
she  drinks  the  potion,  and  she  carries  all 
through  the  play  the  sense  of  girlish 
grace  and  tenderness  which  permeates 
the  character.  Any  actress  attempting  the 
part  of  Juliet  inevitably  suffers,  in  the 
recollection  of  old  playgoers,  by  compari- 
son with  recollections  of  Ellen  Terry  and 
Adelaide  Neilson,  but  in  recent  years  we 
recall  no  better  representative  of  the  part 
in  New  York.  Sothern's  Romeo  is 
not  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  bit  hard  and  metallic.  He  has  ap- 
peared to  much  better  advantage  in  other 
roles.  But  the  part  is  a  difficult  one,  and. 
upon  the  whole,  his  acting  is  of  a  high 
degree  of  merit.  The  play  was  beauti- 
fully staged  and  the  scenery  was  unusual- 
ly bewitching.  The  glorious  thrill  and 
passion  of  the  poetry  in  the  old  play 
makes  almost  any  representation  of  it 
delightful,  and  this  production  of  it  did 
ample  justice  to  its  inherent  beauty. 


havUl  ll«h«ailliiii  (lollath      Kruui  tb«  TImuC  Old  TmUuimI.      i'u|»jprl«bt  bj  IH  Hruauff.  \9»H 
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In  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
which  followed  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the 
results  were  quite  as  satisfactory.  Miss 
Marlowe's  Beatrice  was  keenly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Shakespearean  ideal. 
The  character  of  Beatrice  had  been 
just  enough  modernized  to  harmonize  it 
with  the  spirit  of  to-day.  In  her  dialog 
with  Benedick  Miss  Marlowe  was  par- 
ticularly spirited.  She  triumphed  espe- 
cially at  the  point  where  she  delivered 
the  splendid  outburst  of  **  Kill  Claudio." 
Mr.  Sothern's  Benedick  possessed 
many  excellent  qualities,  in  spite  of  some 
limitations  that  have  been  pointed  out. 
The  transition  from  the  man  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  character  of  lover  was  not  at 
all  bad.     Wc  should  say  that  Miss  Mar- 


lowe was  better  as  Juliet  than  as  Bea- 
trice, while  Mr.  Sothern  was  better  as 
Benedick  than  as  Romeo. 

The  play  of  "  Business  Is  Business  " 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pieces  of 
dramatic  work  that  has  been  recently 
written  in  France.  The  movement  is  so 
swift  and  strong  that  it  holds  the  atten- 
tion breathless.  Crane,  who  plays  the 
leading  part  of  a  typical  modern  multi- 
millionaire, acts  with  quite  unusual  force 
and  power.  We  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  Crane  in  humorous  parts  that 
few  have  appreciated  his  genuine  emi- 
nence as  an  actor,  but  in  this  part  he 
presents  a  character  conceived  and 
worked  out  with  admirable  consistency, 
and  delineated  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
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ness  and  accuracy.  The  minor  parts  are 
well  taken.  Mrs.  Dellenbaugh,  represent- 
ing a  silly  woman,  is  admirable,  and 
Joseph  Wheelock,  Jr.,  takes  the  part  of 
a  blase  boy  with  singular  cleverness.  The 
play  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  pro- 
duced recently  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  acting  for  several 
years  in  the  part  of  "  Becky  Sharp."  She 
is  an  actress  of  quite  exceptional  orig- 
mality,  with  a  singularly  distinctive  and 
delicate  art,  and  she  plays  the  part 
of  Becky  with  subtility  and  skill.  A 
sense  of  its  cleverness  grows  upon  one 
throughout  the  plav.  People  either  think 
Mrs.  Fiske  the  greatest  American  actress 
or  else  they  don't  like  her  at  all. 

John  Drew  is  always  a  good  actor. 
He  plays  well  in  "  The  Duke  of  Killi- 
crankie."  The  play  is  witty  and  bril- 
liant in  style — indeed,  almost  too  brilliant. 
It  coruscates  with  epigrams.  Nobody 
ever  talked  so.  Still  it  is  very  clever  and 
the  plot  is  novel.  The  abduction  of  the 
heroine  was  a  common  thing  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  drama,  but  is  rather 
startling  in  the  twentieth.  Margaret 
Dale  has  a  part  to  which  her  pervasive 


grace  and  lovely  voice  are  well  adapted. 
Among  any  notice  of  the  opening  plays 
of  the  season  ''  The  Sorceress,"  in  which 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  the  leading 
player,  must  be  included.  "  The  Sor- 
ceress "  is  by  Victorien  Sardou  and  deals 
with  the  iniquities  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition. The  ideal  play  appeals  to  the 
eye,  the  emotions  and  the  intellect.  In 
its  appeal  to  the  eye  "  The  Sorceress  " 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  staged 
superbly,  and  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  Spanish  history  will  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  costumes  and  stage  settings.  In 
other  aspects,  however,  "  The  Sorceress  " 
is  mediocre.  In  no  single  instance  does 
it  rise  to  the  hights,  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, it  affords  Mrs.  Campbell  one  of  her 
poorest  roles.  The  fourth  act,  in  which 
the  Sorceress  is  convicted  by  the  In- 
quisition, is  the  best  and  gives  a  most 
vivid  picture  of  those  inhuman  prac- 
tices by  which  the  Christian  Church  has 
forever  been  disgraced. 

Of  all  the  lighter  plays  produced  this 
fall  in  New  York  none  has  such  a 
genuine  sunny  wit  and  makes  such  a 
I^leasant  spectacle  as  George  Ade's  pic- 
torial comedy.  **  The  College 
Willow.  '  It  is  a  play  oi  col- 
lege life  that  ought  to  appeal 
tt)  every  person,  especially  the 
dyspeptics  and  the  young 
people.  Indeed,  if  many  more 
playwrights  write  plays  of 
this  character  we  will  soon 
liave  a  genuine  revival  oi 
distinctive  American  comedy. 
The  play  is  excellently  stageil 
and  there  is  not  a  dull  moment 
in  it. 

'  Hut  no  one  knows  what  is  in 
the  nnnd  of  the  author" 
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for  the  New  York  stage  a  "  com- 
ediettina,  a  warning  to  playgoers," 
who  took  him  so  seriously.  In  this  play, 
"  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,"  the 
situations  and  in  part  the  lines  are  the 
same  as  in  "  Candida,"  but  carried  just 
another  step  into  the  ridiculous.  The 
New  York  husband,  unlike  his  conven- 
tional prototype  of  the  stage,  when  he 
discovers  the  love  poems  which  have  been 
written  to  his  wife,  begs  permission  of 
the  lover  to  publish  them  at  his  own 
expense  in  edition  de  luxe,  with  deckle 
edges  and  vellum  covers.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  gradually  eliminated  the  super- 
numeraries until  at  last  he  has  reduced 
the  society  drama  to  its  lowest  possible 
terms,  a  triolog,  in  which  ''  Her  Husband, 
Her  Lover,  Herself  "  are  the  only  char- 
acters. 

In  "  The  Serio-Comic  Governess  "  Mr. 
Zangwill  draws  another  story  from  his 
"  Grey  Wig,"  but  Eileen  O'Keefe  lacks 
the  charm  and  pathos  which  won  all 
hearts  in  "  Merely  Mary  Ann."  She  is 
a  girl  who  can  take  care  of  herself,  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  care  for  her.  Cecilia 
Loftus,  who  takes  the  part,  too  often 
forgets  that  she  is  no  longer 
"  Cissy  Loftus  "  of  the  vaude- 
ville stage. 

Another  play  made  over 
from  a  book  is  ''  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  so 
well  known  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Wiggs  appears  as  well  on  the 
stage  as  she  does  in  the  book, 
and  much  better  than  she  does 
in  real  life.  Optimistic  phi- 
losophy in  dialect  is  always 
popular  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  public  that  it  is.  To  get 
a  theater  full  of  people  to 
laugh  at  pessimism  as  [)cr- 
sonified  by  Miss  Hazy  is  a 
mr)ral  lesson  in  itself,  Miss 
Helen  Lowell,  who  takes  that 
part,  brings  jlown  the  house 
every  time  she  lets  her  voice 
fall  and  her  mouth  droop. 
There  is  no  plot,  no  m}st('ry, 
bnl  everyl><')dy  from  Mrs. 
Wiggs,  through  all  her  con 
tinental  family  and  the  neigh- 
bors, down  to  the  annexed 
horse  Cuby,  do  their  best  to 
make  the  play  go,  and  it  goes. 


That  Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  her  eighty-third 
year,  should  be  able  to  take  a  star  part 
successfully  proves  that  stage  Hfe  in  itself 
is  not  necessarily  injurious  to  health  or 
morals.  Mrs.  Gilbert  has  amused,  fright- 
ened and  touched  three  generations  of 
playgoers,  yet  there  is  no  apparent  rea- 
son why  this  should  be,  as  it  is  an- 
nounced, her  farewell  tour.  The  play 
"  Granny  "  was  written  for  her  use  this 
season  by  Clyde  Fitch,  and  it  fits.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  clean,  sweet  and  wholesome 
play. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Otis  Skinner 
made  a  success  in  the  character  of  that 
fifteenth  century  poet-vagabond,  Frangois 
Villon,  and  now  he  appears  in  a  very 
similar  character,  ''  The  Harvester," 
adapted  and  spoiled  from  Richepin's 
"  Chemineau."  There  is  nothing  of  in- 
terest in  the  plot,  incidents,  scenery,  cos- 
tumes, minor  characters  nor  lines.  All 
the  more  credit,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, who  makes  of  this  poor  material  a 
dramatic  idyl  of  much  power.  His  rich 
and  sympathetic  voice  and  unaffected 
manner  never  fail  to  touch  the  public. 
The  play's  end  is  weak  and  inconsistent. 
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Scene  from    "  Mrs.    Wiggs  of   the  Cabbage   Patch  " 


The  two  foremost  of  British  dramatists 
are  well  represented  this  season  in 
Pinero's  "  Letty  "  and  Jones's  "  Joseph 
Entangled  " ;  both  first-rate  pieces  of 
stage-craft  and  well  acted  even  to  every 
minor  part.  Both  deal  with  compromis- 
ing situations,  but  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  immoral  in  their  teaching.  On 
the  contrary,  "  Letty  "  closes  with  an 
epilog  which  conveys  in  a  very  effective 
manner   the   wholesome   lesson   that   the 


simple  life  is  that  which  brings  health 
and  happiness.  The  character  of  Letty, 
with  all  its  apparent  inconsistencies,  is 
one  of  the  most  lifelike  of  any  now  on  the 
stage,  and  in  the  cause  of  her  turning 
away  from  the  alluring  by-path  open  to 
her  Mr.  Pinero  shows  his  deep  insight  into 
feminine  character.  Mr.  Jones  gives  in 
*'  Joso{)h  luitangled  "  a  somewhat  farcical 
presentation  of  the  old  theme  of  the 
fallaciousness  of  circumstantial  evidence. 


Literature 


The  Autobiography  of  Moncure 
D.  Conway* 

Among  the  many  interesting  experi- 
ences narrated  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
Autobiography,  one  of  the  most  curious 
is  the  well-meant  but  fruitless  efforts  of 
his  friends  to  select  for  the  philosopher 
a  congenial  consort.  They  made  the  mis- 
take of  choosing  an  austerely  intellectual 
woman,  and  after  a  trial  conversation 
with  her,  Spencer  remarked  that  instead 
of  impressing  him  as  a  great  mind,  she 
seemed  rather  to  be  "  a  small  brain  in 
a  state  of  intense  activity."  It  would  be 
unfair  to  speak  of  Mr.  Conway's  intel- 
lectual endowment  as  small ;  but,  after 
reading  his  Autobiography,  one  sees  that 
his  mind  is  certainly  more  active  than 
profound.  He  has  been,  indeed,  a  liter- 
ary Jack-of-all-trades — Methodist  and 
Unitarian  minister,  lecturer,  biographer, 
novelist,  historian,  scientist,  journalist, 
editor  and  war  correspondent.  The  record 
of  his  busy  life,  as  pleasantly  narrated  in 
these  two  thick  volumes,  fills  over  nine 
hundred  pages,  and  while  some  matters 
receive  too  much  space,  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  highly  entertaining.  It  has  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  the  journalistic 
formal. 

In  the  preface,  which  is  modestly 
and  frankly  written,  he  quite  prop- 
estly  and  frankly  written,  he  quite  prop- 
erly describes  himself  as  a  "  surviving 
witness  to  developments  and  events  which 
have  made  momentous  chapters  of  his- 
tory." We  do  not  read  Boswell's  "  Life 
of  Johnson  "  primarily  because  we  are 
interested  in  Boswell ;  and  it  is  the  Bos- 
wcllian  character  of  this  book  which 
makes  it  so  attractive.  We  soon  lose 
interest  in  the  author's  own  mental  strug- 
gles, and  his  opinions  on  slavery  and 
religion  seem  emotional  rather  than  well- 
considered.  He  believes  the  Civil  War 
could  have  been  prevented ;  and  his  own 
motto  was  and  is  "  Liberty  first  and 
union  afterward,"  which  Webster  right- 
Iv  called  "  words  of  delusion  and  folly." 

•  Ar.TOi'.iOfiUAr'UY.  AfcmorUtM  and  I'J.rprrietices  of 
Moncure  Daniel  fjonwau.  In  two  volumes.  Bos- 
ton •  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $0.00. 


Like     Wendell     Phillips,     he     attacked 
President  Lincoln  fiercely  during  his  life- 
time, and  refuses  to  worship  him  now 
that  he  has  received  the  martyr's  crown. 
And   yet   in   the   conversations   that   he 
reports  between  himself  and  Lincoln  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  latter  had  the  lion's 
share  of  both  wisdom  and  patience.     In 
politics  Mr.  Conway  shows  all  the  ideal- 
ism   and    zeal    of   the    true    Mugwump, 
joined   with    the    characteristic    lack    of 
good  sense  and  practical  efficiency.     He 
voted   for   Lincoln   in    i860,   and   adds : 
"  It  was  the  only  vote  I  ever  did  cast 
for  a  President,  having  in  Washington 
had  no  vote  and  in  later  years  no  faith 
in  any  of  the  candidates  or  in  the  office." 
After  reading  a  few  statements  like  that 
one  ceases  to  have  any  respect  for  the 
political  opinions  of  the  author,  or  any 
curiosity  to  know  how  they  may  develop. 
In  religion,  one  may  sum  up  Mr.  Con- 
way's   stormy    career   by    adapting   the 
words  of  Paul :  "  I  have  fought  the  good 
faith."     His  hatred  of  Christianity  en- 
livens nearly  every  page.     Beginning  as 
a  Methodist  minister,  he  went  into  Uni- 
tarianism  and  finally  into  what  he  would 
probably  regard  as  complete  emancipa- 
tion.    Like  the  late  Professor  Clifford, 
whom  he  idolized,  his  hostility  to  religion 
is  as  dogmatic  in  utterance  as  his  pre- 
vious defense  had  been.     For  example, 
speaking  of  John  Brown's  raid,  he  re- 
marked in   1863,  "  But  God's  plan  was 
a  different  one,"  etc.     His  maturer  com- 
ment on  his  own  speech  is : 

"  I  am  now  certain  that  no  god  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  affair,  except  the  phantasmal 
god  of  war  worshiped  by  Brown,  and  that  the 
biblical  captain,  who  revived  that  deified  wrath, 
inflicted  on  America  sequels  of  slavery  worse 
than  the  disease." 

It  must  be  pleasant  to  be  sure  of 
something,  even  if  that  something  is 
nothing. 

This  Autobiography  differs  from  most 
of  its  class  by  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
exactly  as  interesting  if  it  had  been  pub- 
lished anonymously.  Its  interest  is,  we 
repeat,  journalistic,  objective;  the  au- 
thor's mind  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
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hold  our  attention,  but  when  we  find 
that  he  knew  personally  Browning, 
Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Danvin,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Mill, 
George  Eliot,  and  all  the  other  intel- 
lectual giants  of  the  Victorian  Age,  we 
listen  with  breathless  attention  to  what 
he  has  to  say.  It  is  a  case  of  "  Ah,  did 
you  once  see  Shelley  plain  ?  "  His  work 
is  a  series  of  interviews  with  tremend- 
ously interesting  people,  and  Mr.  Con- 
way, who  is  a  born  journalist,  has  the  art 
of  writing  up  an  interview  to  perfection. 
The  long  evenings  he  spent  with  the 
Carlyles,  and  the  walks  on  the  crowded 
London  streets  with  Browning;  the  sob- 
bing multitude  at  the  funeral  of  Charles 
Dickens,  and  the  handful  of  distinguished 
men  with  whom  he  saw  Carlyle  interred 
at  lonely  Ecclefechan ;  his  admirable  de- 
scription of  Daniel  Webster  in  action ;  an 
amusing  adventure  in  the  dark  with 
Tennyson,  after  an  exceedingly  good 
dinner ;  a  talk  with  Bismarck  during  the 
war ;  Mark  Twain's  first  apnearance  be- 
fore a  British  audience ;  hundreds  of  live- 
ly anecdotes,  and  brilliantly  executed  pen 
pictures  keep  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
steady  enjoyment  and  confident  antici- 
pation of  the  next  page. 

We  note  very  few  typographical  errors 
and  few  slips.  In  view  of  the  Appendix 
to  Spencer's  recently  published  Auto- 
biography, he  ought  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  Englishmen  who  were  "  si- 
lent "  during  the  Civil  War  (Chap  26). 
The  lirownings  did  not  call  their  son 
'*  Pinna  "  (Chap.  29),  but  '*  Pennini,"  or 
"  Pen,"  after  his  mispronunciation  of 
'*  nini."  Nor,  in  view  of  the  f)(>i)ularitv 
of  I'age  and  Mark  Twain,  is  it  ([uite  fair 
for  Mr.  Convvav  to  explain  the  failure 
in  America  of  his  novel  "  Pine  and 
Palm,"  by  saying,  "The  American  peo- 
ple could  see  no  pictures(|ueness  in  the 
old  SoiUh.  and  were  rather  irritateil  by 
attempts  to  revivr  the  subjt-ct."  A  lunn- 
ber  of  misplaced  acct-iits  and  triHing  sli[)s 
occur  in  the  I'Vfiuh  words,  which  are 
somewhat  frf(|ueiit  in  the  narrative:  thus, 
"Mulji^rt'"  (Ktiirs  (uue  for  mali^rc,  '*  la 
votre"  for  la  7'otrf  (II.  j(.^),  '\U'. 
/fumr  "  for  dcjvuiu-r  (11,  iST))  ;  the  nu»st 
famous  stnit  in  the  world  is  called  the 
(/i(unf>s  d'l'AySiC  (II,  14^).  and  other 
mirmte  crrorn  arc  **  sccfedcil  "  (II.  t\\), 
"Christie    lolmston  "    for    "  john.stone  " 


(II,  166),  and  the  "  Rev.  Dr.  Twitchell  " 
for  the  "Rev.  Mr.  Twichell"  (II,  144), 
which  ought  to  be  noted,  for  this  distin- 
guished preacher  objects  to  the  *'  Dr." 
more  than  he  does  to  the  misspelling  of 
his  name,  and  it  is  his  fate  constantly  to 
hear  the  former  and  to  see  the  latter. 

J8 

Early    Spanish    History    in    the 

Philippines 

The  first  eleven  volumes  and  the  first 
half  of  volume  12  of  this  important 
series  of  documents  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  PhiHppines*  under  Spain 
brought  the  account  down  to  1604,  deal- 
ing principally  with  the  events  of  1565 
(Legaspi's  conquest)  to  1600.  The  first 
five  volumes  were  mainly  occupied  with 
documents  regarding  the  discoveries  and 
the  early  explorations,  which  have  al- 
ready been  published  in  Spanish,  tho  in 
great  part  not  easily  accessible  even  to 
the  student  who  possesses  that  language. 
In  the  succeeding  seven  volumes,  which 
have  already  in  part  been  mentioned  in 
The  Independent,  the  proportion  of 
tlocuments  drawn  directly  from  the 
archives  of  Spain  (principally  from 
Seville)  increased  very  notably.  A  large 
number  of  such  documents  have  not 
hitherto  been  available  to  the  student 
outside  of  the  archives  themselves.  On 
the  whole,  the  editors  have  deserved 
C()mmendation  bv  their  >eltvtion<;  of  iTia- 
terial. 

Five  volumes  have  since  appeared,  the 
last  bringing  Philippine  history  down  to 
1616.  These  are  notable,  aU^ve  all,  for 
the  reproduction,  for  the  first  time  in 
I'.nglish.  of  the  **  Relatii>n  "  oi  Father 
IVdro  Cliirino.  S.  J.,  written  in  i6c)j.  ami 
of  the  second  Fnglish  version  of  Doctor 
Antonio    de     Morga's     **  S'  '*'    or 

"  Happenings."  in  the  islr-  '  "'^^^ 

Ihit  these  works  review  \  :"a- 

tion  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  i*hilippine$. 
Doctor  Moi  "     writing  a  quite 
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The  relation  of  Chirintf  takes  up  half  of 
volume  12  and  most  of  volume  13,  be- 
ing translated  from  copies  of  the  original 
edition  (Rome,  1604)  in  the  libraries  of 
Harvard  University  and  of  Edward  E. 
Ayer,  of  Chicago,  title-pages,  etc.,  being 
reproduced.  No  reprint  has  ever  been 
made,  except  for  a  cheap  Manila  edition 
of  1890.  But  Chirino  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  w^ork  of  Colin,  another  Jesuit, 
published  in  1663,  and  of  various  other 
missionary  writers  of  later  date,  some  of 
whom  have  rather  distorted  the  state- 
ments about  the  natives.  In  reading 
Chirino's  relation  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  he  looked  at  everything  from  the 
sixteenth  century  missionary's  point  of 
view,  was  px.one  to  give  a  miraculous 
touch  to  any  insignificant  matter,  and, 
moreover,  does  not  always  confine  him- 
self to  what  he  had  seen  and  knew.  He 
is  to  be  checked  by  such  documents  as 
Loarca's  relation  of  1585  and  Father 
Plasencia's  relation  of  1589,  both  already 
reproduced  in  this  series ;  by  Morga's 
work,  and,  above  all,  by  modern  research, 
in  a  really  scientific  manner,  among  the 
still  primitive  people  of  the  Philippines. 

The  translation  of  Morga  takes  up 
volume  15,  except  for  abstracts  of 
Thomas  Candish's  voyage  and  of  early 
Dutch  voyages  among  Spanish  posses- 
sions, and  also  most  of  volume  16,  the 
rest  of  it  being  devoted  to  abstracts  and 
translations  from  passages  bearing  on  the 
Philippines  from  B.  L.  de  Argensola's 
''Conquest  of  the  Moluccas"  (Madrid, 
1609),  par  excellence  the  best  written  of 
the  early  histories  of  Spanish  conquest, 
but  not  always  so  commendable  for  ac- 
curacy as  for  literary  style.  Another 
Plasencia  manuscript  completes  these 
two  most  valuable  volumes,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  customs  of  the  Pampangans 
in  their  lawsuits — at  least,  Editor  Robert- 
son, who  brought  it  to  light  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Seville  archives,  ascribes  it 
to  Father  Plasencia,  with  every  appear- 
ance of  probability. 

Morga's  work  was  published  in  Mex- 
ico in  1609.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Au- 
dencia  of  the  Philippines,  also  for  a  time 
Lieutenant-Governor,  and  his  work  is  the 
nifist  authoritative  we  have  in  the  way 
of  a  contemporary  account  of  early  Phil- 
ij^pinn  history.  Tt  was  translated  by  T>ord 
St;inley   and    pnl)lished    by  the    I  fakluyt 


Society  in  1868,  but  no  Spanish  reprint 
of  it  had  appeared  (tho  one  was  in 
press  at  Madrid)  until  Jose  Rizal  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  in  Paris  in  1890,  his 
notes  not  being  devoid  of  passion  and  con- 
stituting, along  with  Noli  Me  Tangere 
and  El  Filibitsterismo,  the  chief  basis  of 
the  charge  that  he  was  anti-Spanish. 
The  editors  of  this  series  have  used  Ri- 
zal's  notes  extensively — for  they  consti- 
tute good  evidence  of  his  ability  as  a 
scholar — but  also  with  the  necessary 
caution. 

Volumes  14  and  17  are  given  up  to 
miscellaneous  documents,  bearing  espe- 
cially on  missionary  work,  commercial, 
political  and  ecclesiastical  jealousies 
(which  always  kept  every  Spanish  camp 
in  a  foment),  and  the  contests  with  the 
Dutch  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  confusion 
of  recriminations  it  stands  out  quite 
clearly  that  there  was  demoralization  in 
the  Augustinian  order  in  the  Philippines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, some  of  the  testimony  to  this  effect 
coming  from  within  its  own  ranks.  A 
glimpse  at  the  trade  policy  which  was  to 
prove  the  ruination  of  Spain  as  a  colonial 
powder  is  afforded  in  this  argument,  pre- 
sented in  the  Council  of  State  in  1607: 

"  The  preservation  of  the  Indies  consists  in 
this,  that,  through  their  need  of  articles  which 
are  not  produced  there,  they  may  always  de- 
pend upon  this  country ;  and  it  would  be  the 
means  of  losing  them  if  their  wants  could  be 
supplied  elsewhere." 

Christ 

Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell  is  well  known 
as  a  very  plain-spoken  advocate  of  views 
of  Christianity  more  consonant  with  the 
advanced  knowledge  of  to-day  than  with 
the  cruder  knowledge  of  centuries  long 
past.  In  none  of  his  works  is  this  trait 
of  his  more  evident  than  in  his  recent 
exposition*  of  the  office  and  personality 
of  Christ. 

Starting  with  the  premise  that : 

"  The  Christ  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  not 
the  Christ  of  the  West.  The  Christ  of  the 
Roman  Mass  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  Christ  of  theology  is  not  the  Christ 
of  the  average  pulpit,  and  neither  of  these  is 
the  Christ  of  poetry,  of  art,  or  of  popular 
thought " ; 

♦  fiiiiTST.  By  8.  D.  McOonncU.  D.D..  LL.D.  Ncio 
York  :  The  Macmlllan  Co.     $1.25. 
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he  proceeds  to  seek  for  the  real  Christ. 
We  have  a  study  of  him  in  the  aspect  of 
his  humanity ;  as  the  Sacrificial  Victim 
(or,  as  Dr.  McConnell  calls  it,  "  the  In- 
human Christ"),  as  the  incarnate  and 
eternal  Messiah,  and  this  naturally  leads 
to  his  divinity.  The  author  then  con- 
siders the  type  of  the  Christian  Man, 
holding  that  the  truth  of  the  term  de- 
pends upon  the  individual's  "  regenerat- 
ing- force  in  human  society,"  rather  than 


upon  acceptance  of  any  dogma  or  the 
profession  of  what  is  called  Christianity. 
This  "  regenerating  force  "  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  life  which  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  a  living  principle  brings  into 
existence,  and  here  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est points  made  by  Dr.  McConnell.  Not 
that  it  is  new,  for  it  is  the  dominant 
theme  of  the  '*  Easter  Anthem  "  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  is 
urged  with  a  new  force  by  Dr.  McConnell. 


Statuti  uf  HavooArola  In  tb«  (}r««t  (tir  rala««u   Vaivlilu 

"  Thla  wrttM  ti«, 
Huv(iiiar«)tM,  lilts  atar  iouk    ahootiutf    from    th«   ouwi. 

— Oaaa  (iuUlo  WItulowa.  pi».  81.  il 
Kruai  "  Klorviittf  lu  Hid  ro«try  of  th«  llrtiwiiliiga  "     yci'liirg  A  (V 
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As  he  puts  it,  Christ's  work  was  to  bring 
to  light  and  to  impart  a  new  Hfe,  so  as  to 
inaugurate  a  "  biological  "  Kingdorn  as 
unique  as  the  vegetable  or  animal  king- 
dom. This  Kingdom  is  represented  on 
earth,  the  author  acknowledges,  by  the 
true  Church,  if  such  can  be  found  among 
the  crowd  of  organizations  which  appro- 
priate the  title.  We  are  led  on,  then,  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
discussion  then  turns  upon  the  concep- 
tion of  the  God,  not  of  the  theologians  of 
ages  past  and  present;  btit  revealed  by 
Christ  to  the  members  of  his  Kingdom. 
Finally,  Dr.  McConnell  treats  of  the  life 
within  the  Kingdom  and  endeavors  to  fit 
its  eternal  principles  to  modern  tempo- 
rary conditions. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  noble  in  the 
volume,  much  that  is  assuredly  the  re- 
sult of  deep  spiritual  insight ;  but  the 
work  will  probably  arouse  discussion. 

The  storm  center  will  be  around  the 
chapter  on  "  The  Inhuman  Christ,"  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice and  vicarious  suffering  are  attacked 
as  relics  of  a  "  Hebrew-pagan  cult."  As 
the  author  has  named  some  Churches 
which  make  these  doctrines  "  funda- 
mental," we  have  a  right  to  ask  why  he 
has  omitted  the  name  of  that  whose  com- 
mission he  bears.  He  mentions  the 
Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Westminster  Confession,  but  none  of 
these  uses  stronger  language  than  does 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  That 
body,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
prescribes  that  whenever  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  celebrated  these  words  shall 
be  used  and,  doubtless,  Dr.  McConnell 
has  uttered  them  many  hundreds  of 
times : 

"  Who  made  there  (by  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered)  a  full,  perfect  and  suffi- 
cient sacrifice,  oblation  and  satisfaction,  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world  " ; 

and,  again,  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  Religion,  incorporated  with  the  same 
book  (Art.  2),  it  is  stated  that  Christ 
"truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried, 
to  reconcile  his  Father  to  us,  and  to  be  a  sac- 
rifice, not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for 
actual  sins  of  men." 

Again,  in  his  intense  and  praiseworthy 
zeal  in  emphasizing  the  Kingdom  of 
Spiritual  Life  (call  it  "  biological,"  if  you 
will).  Dr.  McConnell   seems    to    forget 


that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  aspect  in  which  it  is  re- 
garded, is  the  anti-type  of  all  kingdoms. 
The  fact  that  it  is  "  biological  "  does  not 
prevent  it  from  being  monarchical,  auto- 
cratic, patriarchal,  paternal.  It  is  a  King- 
dom of  Law  as  well  as  a  Kingdom  of 
Life.  It  is  a  Kingdom  of  Obedience  as 
well  as  of  Freedom,  for  its  service  is 
perfect  freedom — "  freedom,"  but  yet 
"  service."  It  is  not  an  unorganized 
body  of  well-wishers  to  each  other,  but 
an  organized  one ;  it  is  not  the  acme  of 
anarchy  because,  being  sinless,  it  knows 
no  law  against  wrong-doing.  It  is  not 
democratical,  for  the  demos  has  no  part 
in  the  government.  It  is  not  oligarchical, 
but  monarchical.  The  One  Ruler,  to 
whom  "  the  Son  also  himself  shall  be 
subjected,"  is  the  sole  legislator,  adminis- 
trator, sovereign. 

It  is  true  that  all  laws  are  compre- 
hended under  one  law — the  Law  of  Love. 
But  that  Love  is  not  the  colorless  thing, 
emotion,  principle  (what  you  will)  that 
Dr.  McConnell  makes  it  out  to  be  when 
he  would  translate  it  into  being  "  well 
disposed."  It  is  useless  to  compare  it 
with  the  l@ve  of  man  and  woman,  or  the 
charitable  sentiments  of  the  philosophic 
"  well-wisher  "  to  his  fellow-men.  David 
had  seen  it  in  a  vision  when  he  said  of 
Jonathan  "  Thy  love  to  me  was  very  won- 
derful, passing  the  love  of  women." 
Christ  spoke  of  it  when  he  said, 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends."  St.  Paul  knew  it  when  he 
wrote :  "  I  could  wish  myself  accursed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren  my  kins- 
men according  to  the  flesh."  These 
words  sound  strange  beside  the  calculat- 
ing ones  of  Dr.  McConnell.  His  last 
chapter  is  the  weakest  in  the  book. 

Florence  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Brownings. 
Beinp:  a  Selection  of  the  Poems  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  which 
have  to  do  with  the  Histry,  the  Scenery 
and  the  Art  of  Florence.  Edited  by  Anna 
Benneson  McMahon.  With  sixty  illus- 
trations from  photographs.  Chicago :  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.    51.40. 

Tourists  in  Rome  have  been  accus- 
tomed for  many  years  to  extra  illustrate 
"  The  Marble  Faun  "  with  photographs 
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of  their  own  selection  and  to  adorn 
"  Romola  "  in  the  same  way  with  Floren- 
tine views.  More  recently,  publishers 
have  prepared  editions  of  these  books 
with  the  usual  set  of  photographs  repro- 
duced in  half-tone,  and  now  we  have 
some  of  the  poems  of  the  Brownings 
published  in  this  way.  The  idea  is  an 
excellent  one,  for  the  poems  are  so  defi- 
nitely located  and  so  closely  identified 
with  certain  Italian  places  and  pictures 
that  the  reader,  who  is  not  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Italy,  loses  much  of  their 
interest  and  fails  to  get  the  impression  of 
reality.  With  this  book  one  can  see 
"Casa  Guidi  Windows"  at  the  same 
time  he  looks  through  them ;  "  Old  Pic- 
tures in  Florence  "  are  before  him  as  he 
reads;  he  stands  with  Browning  at  the 
old  book  stall  by  "  Baccio's  marble " 
w^hile  he  buys  "  The  Book  " ;  he  can  fol- 
low "  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  "  in  his  midnight 
ramble. 

The  Revelations  of  Herself.  By  Mary  Farley 
Sanborn.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  ^1.50. 
Last  spring,  while  "  Jessica  Doane  " 
carried  on  a  correspondence  in  the 
Critic  (in  which  she  circled  about  her 
lover  like  a  green  butterfly  about  an  or- 
namental tombstone),  "Madge  Pullen  " 
was  making  these  Revelations  of  Herself 
in  the  Bookman.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  succeeded  in  showing  more  of  the 
private  theatricals  of  the  feminine  heart, 
but  both  were  equally  endowed  with  the 
sense  of  irresponsibility  and  in  the  deter- 
mination to  get  themselves  adored.  Their 
goodness  was  not  a  virtue,  t)ut  a  charm 
and  their  reasoning  faculties  were  fas- 
tened hard  and  fast  to  reasoning  tem- 
peraments. .And  to  the  astute  reader,  it 
is  evident  that  neither  was  so  gifted  in  the 
grace  of  loving  as  in  the  art  of  getting 
themselves  loveil.  fUit  Miss  Pullen  pos 
scssed  dramatic  abilities  far  bevotul  Miss 
Doane's.  and  this  is  proved  hv  that  chap- 
ter in  these  "  revelations,"  the  whole  of 
which  consists  in  one  sentence.  '*  I  have 
killed  my  grandmother."  l)<»iibtless  a 
mail  edited  the  hook,  for  no  woman 
would  have  been  so  critninallv  hr'wi  in 
recnrdiiig  her  crime.  She  would  have 
stood  l)etu-ath  the  sentence  like  a  little 
exclamation  point  of  wo  and  appealed 
to  the  rearler's  svmf)athv  tintil  shr  won 


it  over  the  supreme  bench  of  his  better 
judgment.  That  is  why  women  should 
be  prohibited  from  making  their  personal 
*'  revelations  "  and  "  confessions  "  in  pub- 
lic. They  upset  the  moral  integrity  of 
the  masculine  mind,  which  is  about  all  a 
good  many  of  us  have  in  the  line  of 
virtue.  The  problem  suggested,  however, 
by  these  particular  revelations  is  why 
a  good  and  tender-hearted  young  woman 
should  have  killed  her  grandmother ;  and, 
having  done  so,  how^  does  she  remain  so 
ineffably  sweet  and  innocent.  A  man, 
however  mitigating  the  circumstances, 
would  be  so  maddened  by  his  sense  of 
guilt  that  he  would  probably  end  by  mur- 
dering his  great  grandfather  and  other 
ancestors  down  to  their  third  generation. 
But  this  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
femininity.  They  have  capacities  for 
innocency  unwarranted  by  their  deeds. 
The  best  of  them  are  often  more  ably 
unscrupulous  in  conscience  than  a  sinful 
man. 


How  to  Col  ect  Old  Furniture.  By  Frederick 
Litchfield.  Illustrated  Imported  by  the 
Macmillan  Co     S2.00. 

One  great  objection  that  has  frequent- 
ly been  urged  against  the  collection  of 
bric-a-brac  generally  is  that  a  pursuit  of 
this  kind  lacked  the  utilitarian  quality. 
Some  have  even  claimed  that  the  ma- 
terial gathered  together  in  the  process 
of  collecting  had  a  tendency  to  "  clutter  *' 
and  sometimes  to  become  hiileous.  Many 
other  objections  there  are  that  need  not 
here  be  massed,  lest  the  collector,  that 
might  be  otherwise,  become  d:  ^ 

and  the  world  a  loser  by  just  --.-  .i.^.v... 
The  collection  of  old  furniture  is  at  least 
free  from  a  lack  of  utilitarianism.  If 
one  has  old  furniture  it  is  always  pos- 
s'ble  to  use  it.  One  may  sit  i\\^H\  a 
chair  that  is  antique  or  bestow  his  be- 
longings in  a  highhi^v  or  even  in  a  low- 
boy with  no  loss  of  .''"•«'^>  >•■  .:»...  t"...r 
One  preliiniinrv  to  t 
lecting  of  old  furniture  is  that  the  col- 
lector •  "  •  '  V  • 
styles.  I    ' 

for  him  to  know  a  ytmh  MarHn,  a  Chif>- 
I  or  a   Hepf>rlwhite  piet'r  on   in- 

sjMx,,,  I!     ^'■•'- nisf    th--"    '^'--re    i**    v '»    -* 
much  il  of  pill  i^  a   *\ 

srxH'imen.       The   author   of   the   present 
bor>k  know<  hi^  then>e  well,  and  ha<  prr- 
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viously  written  upon  it.  The  domestic 
furniture  of  England,  France,  Italy, 
Flanders  and  Spain  is  in  the  present  vol- 
ume comprehensively  dealt  with,  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  his  chapter  on 
'^  faked  "  furniture,  the  one  on  hints  and 
cautions,  and  also  that  dealing  with  notes 
and  explanations,  there  is  much  of  im- 
mediate value  to  the  man  who  is  just  be- 
ginning to  collect  old  furniture. 

The  Apology  of  Ayliffe.  By  Ellen  Olney 
Kirk.  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.50. 
Ellen  Olney  Kirk's  books  are  supposed 
to  be  especially  good  for  young  girls ;  but 
this  last  one"  suggests  some  questions  that 
have  doubtless  occurred  before  this  time 
to  young  girls  themselves :  Why  is  the 
heroine  so  often  surrounded  by  excellent 
maiden  aunts  ?  Why  does  she  sit  up  un- 
healthily with  her  conscience  and  pray 
without  ceasing  upon  the  window  sill  at 
night?  And  why,  Oh  why,  does  she  al- 
most invariably  end  by  marrying  her 
guardian,  a  sternly  virtuous  man  with 
iron  gray  hair  and  a  biblical  manner  of 
making  love?  And  if,  by  mistake,  two 
normal  young  people  do  become  involved 
in  the  story,  why  are  they  not  permitted 
to  love  and  marry  properly,  instead  of 
being  swept  out  upon  a  threatening  sea 
in  an  open  boat,  shipwrecked  on  some 
scandalous  shore,  and  forced  by  the  ele- 
ments and  the  improprieties  of  the  situa- 
tion into  matrimony?  Would  the  author 
intimate  to  her  girl  readers  that  these  or 
similar  conditions  are  the  only  ones  in 
which  it  is  not  a  wanton  and  unlady-like 
concession  ?  In  fact,  it  is  liable  to  suggest 
more  compromising  situations  to  the 
average  young  reader's  imagination  than 
she  would  otherwise  think  of. 


The  Eagle's  Shadow  By  James  Branch 
Cabell.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     «i.5o. 

An  abridged  form  of  this  story  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  a  more  entertaining  one  has 
not  been  published  this  year.  The  sit- 
uations arc  nearly  farcical  without  too 
much  caricaturing.  Good  humor,  ten- 
derness and  a  fine  sense  of  color  are  the 
distingui.shing  characteristics  of  the  au- 


thor's literary  style.  He  portrays  all  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  subjected  one 
way  or  another  to  the  influence  of  great 
wealth,  and  then  kindly  covers  them  with 
shining  excuses.  And  his  women  char- 
acters are  made  to  illustrate  every  con- 
tradiction between  mind  and  heart  that 
femininity  is  heir  to  with  a  sort  of  mas- 
culine mimicry  that  is  highly  diverting. 
The  "  Eagle  "  is  not  only  the  hero  on  the 
family  coat  of  arms,  but  he  is  the  dollar 
image  which  threatens  to  dominate  the 
scene  in  spite  of  Love's  braver  feathers. 

Old  Testament    Prophecy.     By  A.  B    David 

son,  D.DjLL.D.     Edinburgh:    T.    &  T. 

Clark.      Imported  by   Charles   Scribner's 

Sons.     $2>  5°- 
Waiting    Upon    God.      By   A.    B.    Davidson, 

D  D  ,  LL.D.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

Imported    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 

^2.50. 

The  possession  of  Dr.  Davidson's  lec- 
tures on  Old  Testament  Phophecy  will 
be  a  boon  not  only  to  theological  stu- 
dents, but  to  those  thoughtful  persons 
who  are  concerned  with  the  development 
of  their  faith.  Endowed  with  a  reverent 
and  spiritual  temperament,  combined 
with  a  perception  specially  conducive  to 
exposition,  and  trained  in  a  scholarship 
best  described  as  broadly  conservative. 
Dr.  Davidson  was  eminently  fitted  to  deal 
with  this  im.portant  subject.  His  work 
will  take  a  permanent  place  in  Theology. 

The  usual  meaning  of  the  word 
"  prophet  "  has  been  a  source  of  grave 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Prophets  in  the  economy  of  the  He- 
brew theocracy.  They  were  men  called 
into  a  closer  communion  with  Jehovah 
(to  use  the  well-known  biblical  form  of 
the  Divine  name)  than  the  rest  of  their 
age  and  nation.  They  realized  the  Deity 
as  the  essence  of  truth,  justice  and  purity, 
with  a  peculiar  love  for  Israel.  They 
could,  therefore,  speak  forth  His  mes- 
sages to  His  people  and  impress  upon 
them  the  duty  of  reflecting  His  attributes 
with  an  emphasis  which  raised  them  to 
a  dominating  position  among  their  con- 
temporaries. While  working  for  the 
present  good  of  the  theocracy,  its  future 
development  would  be  ever-present  to 
them,  and  therefore  the  Messianic  idea 
was  inseparable  from  their  teaching. 
Hence    foretc.Ww^,    while    not    essential, 
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was  characteristic  of  the  prophetic  office. 
All  this  is  brought  out  by  Dr.  David- 
son in  a  way  at  once  admirable  and  re- 
markable, and  with  a  clarity  of  treatment 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
general  reader  need  not  fear  that  he  will 
be  overwhelmed  with  Hebrew  or  Greek. 
Whatever  technicalities  are  introduced 
are  not  burdensome.  The  Sermons,  of 
vhich  Waiting  Upon  God  is  the  first,  are 
such  as  one  would  expect  from  Dr. 
Davidson,  expository  rather  than  horta- 
tory ;  calm,  thoughtful  and  suggestive ; 
well  fitted  for  meditative  reading. 


Literary    Notes 

Dana  Estes  &  Co.  reprint  Alexander 
Dyce's  "  General  Glossary  to  Shakespeare's 
Works  "  in  a  single  volume  of  200  pages,  very 
well  printed,  illustrated  with  portraits  and  sold 
for  $3.00.  The  references  in  the  "  Glossary " 
are  arranged  especially  for  the  Cambridge  text. 

,  ..  .Messrs.  Yamanaka  and  Company,  of  254 
Fifth  Avenue,  are  importing  some  important 
art  publications  from  Shimbi  Shoin,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Among  these  the  "  Masterpieces  Se- 
lected from  the  Korin  School  "  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  decorative  art  work,  both  in  design  and 
reproduction,  a  product  of  the  Far  East.  The 
edition  is  limited  to  2,000  copies,  of  which  200 
only  are  intended  for  America.  The  illustra- 
tions are  hand-colored  wood  cuts. 

.  ...As  the  liturgical  order  of  service  grows 
more  elaborate  in  Protestant  churches,  such 
books  as  Dr.  Hungerford's  "  The  Common 
Order  of  Morning  Worship "  and  his  accom- 
panying "  Common  Order  Choir  Book " 
(Green  Mount  Press,  Burlington,  Vt.),  will  be 
especially  welcome  to  the  leaders  of  church 
services.  "  The  Pilgrim  Hymnal,"  issued  by 
the  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  contains,  in  addition  to  a  large  collec- 
tion of  choice  hymns,  Responsive  Readings  and 
Chants,  to  be  used  in  such  a  service. 

....Under  the  title  "The  New  Life," 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  publish  Dante's  "  l^ 
Vita  Nuova,"  translation  and  illustrations  by 
the  poet-artist,  Rossctti.  No  other  could  bring 
.such  perfect  equipment  to  the  task.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  same  [)iiblishcrs  for  several 
other  good  reprints  this  season.  "Aucassin  and 
Nicolette."  "  Tm.nenser."  by  —  •  ^'^  m. 
pofins  like  "  Thr  I  )fsi-rte(l  Vil'  «  h 

"  Klcgy,"  ai  well  as  three  hioijraphies,  that  of 
"  Raphael "   and   of  "  Emerson,"  by    Sarah    K 
Bolton,    and    "  Richard    VVafri^er,"    by    Nathan 
Tlaskrll  Dole.     The  illustrations  are  goo<!     (50 
ccntii  each  ") 


Pebbles 

In  the  graveyard :  "  I'm  in  dead  Ernest," 
said  one  little  bug  to  another. — Harvard  Lam- 
poon, 

. ..  .Miss  Daisy  Devoe  presided  at  the  piano 
and  beautifully  played  Mendel  &  Sons  wedding 
march. — The  Clear  Lake  Correspondence. 

....  Somehow  when  a  woman  spits  on  her 
handkerchief  to  wash  a  dirt  spot  off  her  baby's 
face  the  Sacredness  of  Motherhood  gets  a  jolt. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

. ..  .Professor  Lewis  Rollings  and  Miss  Pearl 
Cox,  after  several  months  of  heart-to-heart 
conversation  on  the  perfumed  sweet  avenue 
of  love,  passed  under  the  roseate  archway  of 
hymen,  where  soul  meets  soul  on  waves  of 
ecstatic  feelings, — Emporia  Gazette. 

ATTENTION,    VOTERS  ! 

A  report  comes  to  me  that  I  have  said  that 
there  were  three  candidates  for  council  from 
the  First  Ward — a  Jew,  a  barkeeper  and  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  I  was  the  gentleman.  This  I 
deny.  A.  L.  Curtis,  candidate  for  Council, 
First  Ward. — Political  Advertisement  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal. 

"  '  You  are  old,  Father  William,'  the  young  man 
said, 
'And  your  teeth  are  beginning  to  freeze. 
Your   favorite   daughter  has    wheels   in   her 
head, 
And  the  chickens  arc  eating  your  knees,' 
'  You  are  right,'  said  the  old  man,  '  I  cannot 
deny 
That  my  troubles  are  many  and  great, 
But  I'll  butter  my  ears  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
And  then  I'll  be  able  to  skate."  " 

—Collier's  Weekly. 

THE  LAST  ISSUE  OF  THE   HARVARD  AOVOCATK. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  last,  and  I  may  as  well 
say  the  latest,  Abdicate  is  not  so  good  as  it 
might  have  been.  Of  course,  the  Abdxcate  »s 
not  to  blame  for  this,  though  a  more  illiterate 
critic  than  me  {sic)  might  have  thought  sa 
There  are,  however,  two  perpetrations  which 
are  legible.  One,  a  sonnet,  called  **  My  Fall 
Suit,"  treats  not  of  autumnal  tailoring,  but  of 
a  love  affair  at  Wellesley.  The  other,  an  ode. 
Vd  "  Im  of  Immorality"     It  de- 

fully   (jt  adventures  of  a  Fresh- 

man in  the  prohibition  town  of  Boston.     The 
"Story   of   a   Goody    Who   Lost    Wtt    Heart" 
could  be  termed  clever,  except   for  the  un!  >; 
tunate    fact    that    it    is    not.      **To    Hell    wuh 

Yale"  is  amusing,  but  1    ''^  — r  put  **  Wx' 

vard"  for  "Yale."  the  t.  or    fa-    - 

evaded       There    ii    no    question    in 
trainetl    mind    that    thr    ^'--'     .'»:'-  - 

Nightmare  of  l«>hn  the 
in  title,  un.! 

unfit    f.  >r    lit  ■  ■>% 
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Publicity  for   Campaign  Funds 

A  BITTER  controversy  in  the  last  days 
of  the  campaign  concerning  the  collec- 
tion or  reception  of  contributions  to  party 
funds — a  controversy  which  interrupted 
and  practically  suppressed  all  discussion 
of  platform  issues — must  compel  a  con- 
sideration, after  the  election,  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  full  publicity  ought  not  to 
be  required  for  all  contributions  to  a 
party  committee,  as  well  as  for  the 
committee's  expenditures.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  our  own  opinion  in  favor  of 
such  pubHcity  (expressed  on  the  20th 
ult.)  has  been  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation by  many  journals.  We  think 
of  no  objections  that  should  have  weight 
against  the  arguments  for  publicity,  ar- 
guments to  which  peculiar  force  has  been 
given  by  partisan  debate  in  this  year's 
campaign. 

We  beheve  now,  as  we  said  three  weeks 
ago,  that  neither  Mr.  Roosevelt  nor  Mr. 
Cortelyou  is  capable  of  making  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  In  our  judg- 
ment, nothing  could  induce  either  of  these 
gentlemen  to  entertain  for  one  moment 
without  sharp  revolt  and  intense  indig- 
nation a  suggestion  that  contributions 
should  be  solicited  by  threats  of  disfavor, 
or  received  upon  any  understanding  as 
to  immunity  from  prosecution.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  statement  in  reply  to  Judge 
Parker  was  the  natural  expression  of 
an  honest  man's  resentment  when  ac- 
cused of  being  the  chief  figure  in  an  in- 
famous conspiracy. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  said 
before,  circumstances  did  lend  themselves 
to  the  support  of  the  theory  set  forth 
and  the  charges  made  by  the  President's 
opponents.  No  one  who  really  knew 
either  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Cortelyou 
could  believe  those  charges  were  well 
founded.  But  there  are  many  whose 
knowledge  of  either  is  not  sufficient  to 
disprove  such  char^^es  in  a  h;;jited  cam- 
paign. It  shoulfl  not  be  possible  for  any 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  citizen,  either 
in  a  campaign  or  after  the  election,  to 


believe  an  upright  President  guilty  of  the 
offenses  with  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
been  charged.  But  it  will  be  possible,  so 
long  as  the  lists  of  contributors  and  of 
expenditures  are  withheld  from  the 
public. 

Why  should  not  the  contributions  be 
published?  If  publicity  restrains  those 
who  otherwise  would  give,  this  restraint 
will  be  felt  by  both  parties,  and  in  that 
respect  neither  will  have  an  advantage. 
The  perfectly  legitimate  expenses  call  for 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Why  should  any 
honest  American  citizen  be  ashamed  of 
his  gift  to  meet  such  expenses?  Why 
should  he  be  unwilling  that  the  world 
should  know  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  his  party?  Do  corporations  or  the 
officers  of  them  feel  that  their  contribu- 
tions ought  to  be  concealed?  For  the 
enlightenment  and  for  the  good  of  the 
public  these  should  be  made  known.  No 
law  forbidding  them  is  needed ;  publicity 
would  be  sufficient;  contributions  from 
such  sources  that  could  not  bear  the  light 
of  day  would  not  be  made,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be.  If  publication  were  compelled, 
a  party's  managers  would  neither  solicit 
nor  receive  contributions  from  corpora- 
tions or  persons  exposed  to  prosecution 
under  Federal  statutes.  In  a  political 
sense  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  either 
the  giver  or  the  party. 

As  we  have  said,  a  large  sum  is  re- 
quired for  clearly  legitimate  expenses. 
Why  should  the  character  and  extent  of 
these  expenditures  be  concealed?  But  a 
wrongful  and  corrupt  use  of  campaign 
funds  ought  to  be  prevented.  Will  any 
one  say  that  it  should  be  permitted? 
Publicity  would  prevent  it.  No  party 
could  aflford  to  have  the  record  of  cor- 
rupt or  otherwise  improper  expenditures 
spread  before  the  country.  Publicity  for 
expenditures  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of 
honesty  and  morality ;  secrecy  may  easily 
be  a  cloak  for  bribery  and  corruption. 
We  are  writing  before  election  day.  But 
interest  in  this  question  should  not  die 
out  with  the  counting  of  the  votes.  We 
hope  that  legislation  on  this  subject  will 
he  considered  at  the  coming  session  of 
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Congress.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if 
it  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself. 
Such  publicity  would  elevate  the 
office  of  campaign  Chairman  in  the 
judgment  of  the  people  and  make  it  at- 
tractive to  men  of  high  character.  Will 
any  one  say  that  the  selection  of  such 
men  for  that  office  is  not  to  be  desired? 
Last  Saturday  night,  ex-President 
Cleveland  published  his  opinion  as  to 
the  appointment  of  Chairman  Cortel- 
you,  saying  that  v^ith  ''  the  question 
whether  the  latter  had  improperly  or 
otherwise  extorted  or  obtained  contri- 
butions from  Trusts  and  combina- 
tions "  he  had  **  nothing  to  do."  The 
President  had  said  that  Mr.  Cortelyou 
had  been  Mr.  Cleveland's  Executive 
Clerk  in  the  White  House.  *'  He  might 
have  gone  further,"  said  Mr.  Cleveland, 
"  and  spoken  of  my  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  amounting  to  personal 
attachment."  But  he  had  a  "  com- 
plaint "  to  make: 

"  Mr.  Cortelyou  before  his  selection  as  the 
head  of  a  partisan  National  Committee,  with 
all  it  implies,  was  pre-eminently  the  best  illus- 
tration the  country  afforded  of  the  useful  and 
beneficent  operation  of  civil  service  reform. 
Without  influence  or  powerful  friends  he  earned 
a  humble  place  in  the  public  service  through 
civil  service  examination  He  rose  step  by  Jtep 
through  his  own  merits  to  positions  of  the  most 
delicate  and  confidential  character;  and  when 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  an  important  and 
new  Department  of  the  Government  and  took 
a  place  among  the  members  of  the  President'^ 
Cabinet,  I  believe  there  was  not  a  right-think 
ing  man  in  the  United  States  who  did  not  re- 
joice in  his  advancement  as  well  earned,  and 
T  am  sure  every  sincere  civil  service  reformer 
was  gratified  by  the  opportunity  afForthd  to 
point  to  so  convincing  a  justification  of  the  re- 
form. 

"  The  last  place  his  friends  or  the  friends  of 
civil  service  reform  would  have  thouj^ht  of  as 
one  he  could  appropriately  occupy  was  Chair 
man  of  the  Rt-puhhcan  National  Committee, 
and  the  last  thing  they  could  have  expected 
him  to  do  was  to  resign  his  well  earned  and  be- 
fitting Cabinet  position  to  take  such  a  place.  I 
regard  it  a  distiiut  loss  to  the  cause  of  rivil 
service  reform  that  he  should  have  gravitated 
to  duties  and  work  so  far  and  so  distinctly  re- 
moved from  any  rrlnfionship  to  tills  reform,  or 
even  to  the  best  thi.iKs  ui  politics." 

Let  US  scf  about  tliis.  Wr  m?y  f  lir- 
ly  as.snmt-  that  in  the  opiruon  of  Mr. 
Clcvelaml,  this  man — for  whom  he  has 


so  high  regard,  amounting  to  personal 
attachment,  who  earned  step  after 
step  by  pure  merit  until  he  entered  the 
Cabinet,  and  who  then  became  "  pre- 
eminently the  best  illustration  of  the 
useful  and  beneficent  operation  "  of  the 
merit  system — not  only  was  an  honest 
Cabinet  officer,  but  also  was  incapable 
of  corrupt  and  infamous  action  in  the 
Chairman's  office.  Did  he  suddenly 
cease  to  be  trustworthy,  honest  and 
meritorious  when  he  became  Chair- 
man? Evidently  Mr.  Cleveland  does 
not  think  so.  It  is  necessary  for  a 
party  to  have  a  campaign  manager.  Is 
it  not  to  be  desired,  in  the  interest  of 
clean  politics  and  for  the  public  wel- 
fare, that  this  office  shall  be  filled  by  a 
good  man,  such  a  man  as  we  see  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  description  of  Mr.  Cortel- 
you? 

Some  one  must  have  the  place.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  should  be  held  by 
just  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cleveland  be- 
lieves Mr.  Cortelyou  to  be;  for  such  a 
man  will  permit  no  corruption,  but  will 
insist  upon  a  policy  in  accord  with  his 
character.  What  is  there  about  the 
duties  of  the  office  that  is  necessarily 
base  and  degrading?  Is  it  not  within 
a  Chairman's  power  to  make  his  work 
harmonize  with  his  own  standard  of 
decency?  We  think  so.  and  we  believe 
the  office  should  be  given  to  the  best 
man  available. 

If  a  man's  merit  has  been  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
by  admirable  service  and  by  rapid  and 
remarkable  promotion,  without  the  aid 
of  political  influence  or  "  pull,"  we  do 
not  see  why  his  exhibition  of  the  same 
qualities    in    the    office    of    C  m 

should  be  regarded  as  "a  distinci  .v  ,.  to 
the  cause  of  civil  service  reform."  If 
as  Chairman  he  continues  to  be  an  hon- 
est man,  insistint^  upon  h  '^  and 
decency   within  the  wide  >.  t   bis 

authority,  this  should  be  re^'urded  aN  i 
triumph  of  civil  service  i  one  ob- 

ject of  which  is  to  purif\ 

Mr.    K(K)sevelt    and    h  >   say 

that  it  was  because  of  his  proved  intef* 
ritv,  and  to  make  the  i  m- 

a^ement  clean,  that  Mr.  xs 

selected.      Many  of  his  <>. 

nents    (Mr.   Cleveland  appr«r«  noi  to 
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agree  with  them)  believe  that  he  has 
sanctioned  and  promoted  corruption  in 
various  forms.  Real  publicity  as  to 
contributions  and  disbursements  would 
furnish  convincing  proof  as  to  what  his 
course  has  been.  It  would  tend  to 
compel  the  adoption  of  a  high  standard 
by  Chairmen  yet  to  come. 

The  "  Lesser  Breeds" 

An  extremely  interesting  article  is 
that  in  this  issue  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  value-rank  of  the 
American  people.  Yet  it  raises  some 
quest^"ons  that  need  solution. 

We  are  very  fond  of  claiming  that  the 
American  strain  originated  in  the  spon- 
taneous immigration  of  unusually  hardy, 
enterprising  people.  Certainly  there 
were  many  such,  the  sort  whose  memory 
is  retained  by  history.  But  was  there  not 
another  class,  perhaps  quite  as  numer- 
ous, perhaps  more  numerous,  whose  in- 
flux was  by  no  means  so  spontaneous? 
Do  not  old  colonial  records  abundantly 
tell  of  a  low  and  ignorant  class,  in  New 
England  and  Virginia  and  elsewhere, 
who  had  no  suffrage,  many  of  them  the 
off-scourings  of  prisons  and  poorhouses. 
sent  here  to  develop  labor,  or  to  free  the 
Old  Country  of  undesired  elements?  Of 
course,  the  leaders  were  the  choice  of 
their  people,  but  does  not  every  old  East- 
ern town  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries  have  its  traditions  or  its 
records  of  districts  and  people  that  had 
to  be  kept  under  special  restraint,  who 
were  hardly  reached  by  the  religious  and 
moral  influences,  and  who  had  to  be  kept 
in  place  by  harsh  provisions  of  law? 
We  are  told  that  the  brainiest  and  most 
energetic  are  pioneers  in  the  wilderness. 
True,  but  did  not  they  take  with  them  the 
other  class  to  do  their  manual  work,  and 
was  it  not  done  thus,  and  in  those  con- 
ditions, by  redemptioners  and  negroes? 
True,  that  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  the 
Rockies  we  find  eagle-faced  men  like  the 
Vikings ;  but  over  the  Rockies  is  not  the 
labor  done  by  sliort,  yellow-skinned  peo- 
ple? 

Again,  are  we  quite  sure  that  there  is 
not  a  bit  of  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance  in 
the  claim  that  there  has  been  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  American  strain  by  for- 
eign   immigration  ?      Is    it    qiu'to   certain 


that  we  can  properly  speak  of  the  immi- 
gration before  i860  as  "low  grade"? 
It  is  true  that  they  were  driven  by  famine 
from  their  native  bogs,  but  are  not  their 
well  fed  sons  just  as  tall  and  just  as  stout 
as  those  of  the  original  American  stock? 
We  should  be  slow  to  deny  it. 

We  are  afraid  of  the  self-assurance 
which  looks  pityingly  on  the  '*  cheap 
stucco  manikins  from  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope," as  compared  with  our  own 
"  granite  men."  Thus  speaks  Professor 
Ross  of  what  he  calls,  following  Kipling, 
the  ''  lesser  breeds  "  : 

"  The  flood  of  immigration  now  flows  from 
different  sources,  and  taps  lower  human  levels 
than  the  earlier  tide.  Overpersuaded,  from 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia  and  Sicily  and  Armenia, 
they  throng  to  us,  the  beaten  members  of  beaten 
breeds,  often  the  more  aboriginal  men  that 
have  been  elbowed  aside  or  left  behind  in  the 
swayings  of  the  mightier  European  races.  Do 
these  Slovaks  and  Syrians  add  as  much  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  piers  that  support  our 
civilization  as  Scotch-Irish  or  Scandinavians  ? 
As  undersized  in  spirit,  no  doubt,  as  they  are 
in  body,  the  later  comers  lack  the  ancestral 
foundations  of  American  character." 

'*  Beaten  members  of  beaten  breeds." 
We  stop  and  think  awhile.  Of  all  the 
races  that  come  to  us,  which  one  is  most 
successful ;  which  one  comes  nearest  to 
crowding  us  out  in  all  successful  business, 
art  and  scholarship?  It  is  the  Jew,  bat- 
tered, bandied  about,  beaten  for  twenty 
centuries,  the  race  that  has  in  all  this 
time — and  wisely — lifted  no  sword  in 
self-defense,  that  has  taken  the  beating, 
the  persecution,  the  humiliation  with 
godlike  patience,  has  yet  kept  its  silent 
courage  and  its  faith,  and  which  now, 
coming  to  this  country,  "  beaten  members 
of  beaten  breeds,"  comes  to  its  own,  and 
that  the  best.  And  we  are  ready  to  think 
something  else  than  evil  of  these  other 
**  breeds,"  "  Slovaks  and  Syrians,"  from 
"  Sicily  and  Armenia."  Those  "  beaten  " 
Armenians  go  to  no  poorhouses ;  they 
get  rich.  They  have  a  saying  in  the  East 
that  a  Jew  is  equal  to  two  Turks,  a  Greek 
to  two  Jews,  and  an  Armenian  to  two 
Greeks — the  ruling  Turk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  line,  and  the  oppressed  Armenian 
at  the  top.  They  are  successful  mer- 
chants in  this  city. 

And  we  should  be  slow  to  despise  the 
hardy  races  from  soutliern  Europe,  from 
Italy  or  Greece,  which  have  not  yet  lost 
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the  brain  of  the  old  breed.  We  remember 
when  the  Irish  immigrant  was  called  the 
scum  of  the  world,  but  now  no  word  is 
warm  enough  for  his  praise ;  and  yet  the 
Irish  came  in  swarms,  none  better,  all 
worse,  from  the  even  lowest  stratum, 
they  told  us,  of  the  starved  population. 
Things  have  changed  since  then;  and  we 
venture  to  think  no  worse,  in  physical 
vigor  or  mental  power,  of  the  "  Slovaks 
and  Syrians."  Give  them  a  chcince  ;  great 
men  have  come  out  of  such  stock. 

Altho  we  raise  these  questions  of  doubt 
we  heartily  support  Professor  Ross's 
conclusion,  "  Dilution  need  not  spell  de- 
cline." Very  easily  do  the  newcomers 
enter  into  our  social  heredity  and  learn 
our  ideals  with  our  language.  The  sons  of 
dwarfed  comers  from  Eastern  ghettos 
are  as  big  and  as  brainy  as  the  sons  of 
Yankees.  The  tough  fiber  is  in  them. 
Full  food  gives  hight  and  breadth  and 
courage.  The  Jew  and  the  Armenian 
cease  to  cringe ;  even  the  negro  eman- 
cipated is  blamed  because  he  lacks  sub- 
missiveness.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  praise 
of  Bishop  Qinton,  born  a  slave  and 
buried  with  much  honor  by  the  white 
people  of  South  Carolina  the  other  day, 
that  he  was  "  always  deferential  to  white 
people  "  and  so  taught  those  of  his  own 
color.  The  little  Sicilians  are  no  more 
diminutive  than  the  Japanese,  and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  a  **  beaten  breed  " ; 
they  have  good  stuff  in  them.  We  hope 
that  the  Yankees  now  being  dispossessed 
in  New  England  by  other  races  are  not 
inferior  to  them,  and  we  do  not  believe 
they  are.  We  simply  say  that  we  dare 
not  join  in  the  contempt  often  expressed 
for  the  populations  about  the  Mediter- 
ranean, for  the  countrymen  of  Kossuth 
and  Jokai,  of  Sionkiewicz  and  Madam 
Curie,  of  Nicola  Tesla  and  Mathilda 
Serao ;  of  Napoleon  and  d'Annunzio. 

The   Reading  of   Flays 

Onk  of  the  most  interesting  literary 
movements  of  the  day  is  the  increasing 
willinj^ness  of  the  pu!)lic  to  read  plays. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  almost  itn 
possible  to  get  a  modern  play  into  print, 
either  l)efore  or  after  its  staj^jinj^f.  be- 
cause, a.«  the  publishers  said— and  they 
doubtless  knew  no  one  would  hnv  it. 
Now  one  <;m  ^M-t  a  verv  trood  id«M  i»f  the 


dramatic  work  of  the  day  without  ever 
stepping  inside  a  theater. 

One  of  the  causes  for  this  is  the  larger 
number  of  persons  of  literary  taste,  out- 
side of  our  large  cities,  who  take  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
drama,  but  only  at  rare  intervals  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  plays. 
The  movement  began,  perhaps,  with  Ib- 
sen, and  even  yet  the  Ibsenites  w^ho  have 
never  seen  one  of  his  plays  acted  out- 
number those  who  have.  Sudermann 
and  Hauptmann,  Wilbrandt  and  Heyse, 
Maeterlinck  and  Rostand,  have  thou- 
sands of  readers  and  admirers  in  this 
country,  but  too  scattered  and  isolated 
to  make  the  frequent  staging  of  their 
plays  profitable.  The  reading  of  plays 
in  a  foreign  language  has  always  been  a 
popular  method  of  learning  its  idioms, 
but  one  reason  why  French  and  German 
dramatists  have  been  preferred  was  be- 
cause until  recently  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  books  of  English  plays,  except  the 
classics.  Now  that  one  can  buy  Pinero 
and  Jones  and  Shaw  they  are  being  read 
extensively. 

Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  writes  his  plays 
with  a  special  view  to  publication,  giving 
the  action,  not  as  mere  stage  directions, 
but  in  a  readable  form,  and  a  '  '  - ;-  his 
delightfully  witty  prefaces,  a^  ^  ces 
and  footnotes.  He  holds  that  the  play- 
wrights themselves  are  to  blame  if  the 
public  will  not  read  their  plays,  and  in- 
quires how  many  readers  Charles  Dickens 
would  have  had  if  he  had  written  in  this 
manner : 

"  Sykes  lights  f\pe — calls  dog— loads  pistol 
ivith  newspaper — takes  bludgeon  from  R.  abot'e 
fireplace  and  strikes  Nancy.  N.^ncy:  Oh. 
Lord,  Bill  I  (Dies.  Svkes  wipes  brow — shud- 
ders— takes  hat  from  chair  O.  P — sees  ghost. 
not  visible  to  audience — and  exit  L.  U.  £.)." 

And  while  some  dramatists  are  mak- 
ing their  plays  more  rea  '  * '-  *''^  ••  v^' 
ists  on  their  part  are  . 
play  type  by  putting  into  their  stones 
more  dialog  and  action  and  less  de- 
scriptive matter.  The  change  has  been 
almost  continuous  from  the  novels  of  the 
feenth  century,  with  ahnost  no  direct 

-M.v  ourse.  to  those  of  •'- -  ■•    '  t 

which  we  often  tintl  j- 

out  even  enonijh  stage  ittrections  to  keep 

llir    run    of   the    speakers 

n«»V'els  taki"  to  till"  Nf.ii'i*  M »  ri  ^^■■„i.^ 
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the  difference  between  the  modern  novel  In  the  case  of  poetical  and  serious 
and  drama  is  mostly  one  of  form,  and  dramas  perhaps  it  is  better  to  distribute 
even  that  distinction  is  becoming  less,  the  books  beforehand,  but  for  light  come- 
That  readers  now  do  not  object  to  the  dies  the  interest  is  greater  if  the  sequence 
dramatic  form  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  is  unexpected,  for  the  reader  will  quickly 
some  of  our  magazines  publish  a  farce  enough  get  the  clue  to  his  parts  sufficient- 
almost  every  month.  In  the  next  few  ly  to  read  it  expressively.  This  way  of 
years  we  expect  to  see  these  followed  reading  plays  is  by  no  means  such  an 
by  more  serious  plays,  in  both  prose  and  inadequate  substitute  for  the  theater  as 
verse,  such  as  occasionally  appear  now.  the  ordinary  playgoer  is  apt  to  think.  On 
In  fact,  we  may  see  the  customary  the  contrary,  since  the  reader  is  more 
procedure  reversed  and  plays  converted  than  a  passive  spectator,  he  sometimes 
over  into  novels,  as  has  long  been  done  gets  a  clearer  conception  of  the  part  he 
in  France.  Instead,  then,  of  being  de-  has  read  than  one  who  has  seen  the  play, 
pendent  upon  the  manager  and  the  ^. 
Theatrical  Trust,  the  author  will  first  ^.i  a  .  r  a/t^*^^^:*^^  tu,,oKo*-.^o 
publish  a  play^which  may  be  done  very  ^he  Art  of  Managing  Husbands 

cheaply ;  then  if  it  finds  readers  in  the  It  is  not  war,  or  famine,  or  pestilence, 
course  of  months  or  years,  there  will  be  or  national  calamities  which  cause  most 
no  difficulty  in  getting  it  staged,  and  of  the  unhappiness  in  this  world,  it  is 
afterward  rewritten  as  a  novel  for  those  the  little  obscure  domestic  tragedies  of 
who  prefer  that  form.  The  immense  life.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a  husband 
initial  expense  of  putting  a  play  upon  and  wife  to  live  happily  together  under 
the  stage  and  keeping  it  running  until  it  the  worst  form  of  government.  Their 
gains  friends  debars  all  plays  except  those  riches  may  take  wings,  their  sons  fall 
which  can  stand  the  test  of  immediate  in  battle,  but  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
popularity.  If  the  conditions  in  litera-  of  time  and  fortune  they  remain  safely 
ture  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  drama,  housed  in  one  another's  hearts.  But  the 
and  no  books  could  be  published  except  fact  is  that  many  married  people  do  not 
those  which  were  certain  to  sell  ten  thou-  achieve  this  satisfactory  basis  of  relation- 
sand  copies  in  the  first  two  weeks,  we  ship  even  under  ideal  conditions.  And 
should  have  as  few  good  books  as  we  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  which 
have  now  good  dramas.  is  "  to  blame,"  but  to  arrive  at  some  in- 
Altho  the  solitary  reader  may  enjoy  a  t  lligent  solution  of  the  problem  that  is 
play,  still  the  interest  is  enhanced  by  a  practical. 

nearer  approach  to  a  dramatic  rendering  To  begin  with,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
such  as  may  be  secured  by  several  read-  hysterical,  ineffective  wives  and  dissi- 
ers.  An  acceptable  change  from  the  pated,  mismanaged  husbands  are  the  gen- 
conventional  essays,  readings  and  discus-  erators  of  more  misery  than  the  criminal 
sions  of  the  local  literary  club  can  be  classes  bring  to  pass  with  their  uttermost 
made  by  devoting  a  season  to  the  skill  in  wickedness.  At  some  other  time 
study  of  the  modern  drama.  There  we  may  have  something  to  say  about  the 
are  a  dozen  authors  whose  plays  are  well  hysterical  wife,  but  now  we  are  con- 
worth  reading,  and,  in  fact,  must  be  cerned  to  throw  light  upon  the  finest  art 
known  unless  one  is  to  be  ignorant  of  an  practiced  in  the  civilized  world,  the  art 
important  part  of  the  world's  intellectual  of  managing  husbands, 
activity.  To  make  successful  an  evening  It  is  possible,  indeed,  only  to  an  ad- 
devoted  to  the  reading  of  a  play  there  vanced  stage  of  civilization;  for  at  an 
should  be  nearly  or  quite  as  many  read-  earlier  period  such  husbands  as  were  to 
crs  as  there  are  persons  in  the  drama,  and  be  had  were  not  managed  at  all.  They 
enough  copies  of  the  book,  so  that  the  flourished  like  wicked  green  bay  trees  at 
stage  fhrections  need  not  be  read  aloud,  the  expense  of  their  wives.  And  the 
The  parts  should  bo  carefully  assigned  to  more  wives  they  had,  the  less  were  they 
those  who  will  best  do  justice  to  them,  disciplined.  This  singular  coincidence 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  teaches  the  diplomatic  advantages  of 
whether  the  play  should  be  previously  monogamy, 
studied  by  all  who  are  to  take  part  in  it.  Now  the  average  woman  who  wishei 
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to  marry  (and  most  of  them  do)  does  not 
choose  her  husband.  She  simply  takes 
the  man  who  asks  her,  whether  he  is 
ideally  suited  to  her  or  not.  And  even 
when  she  has  a  considerable  number  to 
select  from,  she  generally  gets  what  she 
was  not  expecting,  so  that  the  result  is 
the  same  in  the  end.  She  is  morally  and 
tenderly  attached  to  a  being  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  stranger.  And  if  she  is  wise 
she  quickly  recognizes  the  matrimonial 
limitations  of  a  man's  intelligence.  Long 
ago  he  learned  to  be  a  warrior,  priest, 
philosopher,  statesman,  bridegroom,  but 
he  never  has  evolved  into  a  husband. 
And,  doubtless,  this  is  a  beneficent  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  for  a  mere  hus- 
band-man would  be  an  abomination  to 
any  woman,  whatever  he  might  be  to  the 
Lord.  This  explains  why  he  must  be 
managed  properly  to  insure  happiness. 
And  it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  best 
managed  husbands  are  like  other  well 
governed  people,  who  do  not  know  that 
they  are  being  governed  at  all.  It  is  a 
delicate  business,  and  could  never  be 
achieved  by  one  man  over  another.  It  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
husbands  become  in  the  course  of  time 
as  shrewd  and  suspicious  of  their  free 
will  prerogatives  as  maniacs.  The  wife's 
genius  will  consist  in  making  him  see 
what  she  sees,  and  act  upon  what  thus 
she  inserts  through  the  ribs  of  his  im- 
prisoned mind.  In  short,  she  should  be 
a  good  hypnotist  and  possess  an  occult 
knowledge  of  masculine  nature.  And  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  she  can 
always  resort  to  the  Irishman's  method, 
who  drove  his  pig  to  Cork  by  pretend- 
ing that  he  was  going  to  Dublin. 

The  wife  should  understand  that  a 
man  has  difficulty  remaining  in  love  with 
a  woman  who  is  always  the  same  and  she 
should  therefore  change  his  illusion  of 
her  as  often  as  possible  by  a  continual 
metamorphosis.  He  will  tire  of  the  pretti- 
est bride  ever  made  with  honey  tongue, 
because  she  strains  his  eternal  conitnoii- 
place  too  much.  At  length  he  wants  a 
sensible  woman  who  is  ready  to  cope 
with  the  realitirs  of  lift-.  And  it  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  young  wife  often  makes 
her  first  mistake  as  a  matrimonial  diplo- 
mat. When  the  bridigroom  tour  of  his 
voice  changes  to  tlir  tl.it  huHincss  note; 
when  lie  discards  the  romantic  phrase- 


ology of  the  honeymoon  and  begins  to 
discourse  intelligently  upon  ordinary  sub- 
jects, she  whimpers  and  complains: 

"  Oh !    George,    I    feel    that    you    are 
changed ;  you  do  not  love  me  as  much  as 
you  did !  "     Now  the  role  of  husband  is 
one  thrust  upon  him  by  honor  and  moral- 
ity, but  he  is  not  gifted  with  intuitions, 
nor  does  he  carry  it  out  except  by  sug- 
gestion :  and  so  when  his  wife  persists 
that  he  is  "  changed,"  he  may  gallantly 
deny  it  to  her,  but  really  he  agrees  with 
her  and  loses  much  of  his  ambition  to  be 
an  adoring  husband  to  the  end  of  his 
days.     Instead  of  thus  discouraging  him 
the  wise  woman  will  "  change  "  herself 
when   she  observes   these  earthy   symp- 
toms of  inattention  on  the  part  of  her 
husband.    No  one  but  a  fool  would  wish 
to  remain  a  bride  always.     There  is  the 
larger  life  in  which  she  may  show  her- 
self advantageously  to  him.     No  exist- 
ence is  so  circumscribed  as  that  of  the 
average  bride's.     It  is  confined    to    her 
trousseau  and  to  tender  variation  of  her 
smile.     The  point  is  to  remain  a  demure 
or  some  other  kind  of  heroine  to  him  all 
the  days  of  her  life.     And  it  is  easy  for 
her  to  interest  him,  because,  as  a  rule,  he 
is  not  expecting  it ;  for  her  to  be  prettily 
charming  to  him.  then,  invariably  takes 
him  off  his  guard.     When  a  woman  be- 
comes mysteriously  silent,  sets  her  mid- 
dle-aged   head    coyly    on    one    side   and 
smiles  esoterically  at  her  husband,  as  if 
she  really  knew  more  than  was  dreamed 
of  in  his  heaven  or  earth,  she  is  prac- 
ticing that  Unesse   which   will  hereafter 
make  her  sons  great  statesmen ;  for  they 
inhtrit  diplomacy  from  their  mothers,  not 
from  their   fathers.      Naturallv   he  does 
not  know  what  she  means,  but  he  is  in- 
terested, and  that  is  the  main  thing     For 
when  a  man  is  interested  in  the  gi;  " 
wife  of  his  t)osom  he  is  enjoying  a  \^  — 
iarly  happy  and  innocent  ex[)erience,  and 
is  as  easily  led  by  her  invisible  apron 
strings  at  such  times  as  any  child. 

(>f  course,  a  great  trust  is  imposed 
now  upon  the  wife;  she  delilHrrateiy  in- 
vites it  when  she  uses  her  wits  to  influ- 
ence her  hf-' '      .-Knd  if  she  iisr-  »^''- 

sacred   rela;  |>   for   niean   or 

ends,  she   if  a  mischievous  |>erson.   for 
^\hom  all  II  '      '     '      '         a  sort 

•  >t  niorul  c»  ,  tal  re* 

lation  does  not  alter. 
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But  what  about  the  woman  who  has  happy ;  but  to  be  able  to  love  unfalter- 

married  a  bad  man?     This  complicates  ingly  is  a  sort  of  gift.     It  is  the  measure 

the  situation,  but  her  case  is  not  so  for-  ot  her  strength,  her  power  of  life-giving, 

lorn  or  difficult  as  it  appears.     The  same  Her  instincts  and  ambitions  change,  so 

method  of  government  that  holds  for  the  that  what  was  grief  becomes  hope — hope 

good  man  is  even  more  effective  in  man-  with  a  new,  lifelong  definition.    And  she 

aging  a  bad  one,  because  it  compliments  is  right.    Let  a  woman  thus  lose  her  self- 

him,  it  ignores  his  weakness.     Besides,  consciousness  of  virtue  and  lose  herself 

there  is  one  important  thing  to  remem-  joyfully  in  a  life  of  almighty  goodness, 

ber,  one  magnificent  rule  to  follow.   First,  and  no  man,  however  married  and  bad, 

no  man  really  washes  to  be  wicked.    Men  can  hold  out  against  her  heavenly  forces, 

love  darkness  rather  than  light  only  be-  He  may  die  drunk,  but  God  will  know  of 

cause  their  deeds  are  evil.     Every  man  a  change  in  him  somewhere — else  there 

prefers  virtue  if  he  could  achieve  it.    But  is  no  law   governing  the   sublime   phe- 

either  he  has  lost  his  cue,  or  he  has  been  nomena  of  love. 

cowed  by  his  own  conscience.     And  there  All  this  is  based  upon  the  theory  that 

is  nothing  so  ruffianly  cruel  to  him  as  his  when  a  woman  marries  she  lives  for  her 

sense  of  outraged  righteousness.      God  husband    and   children   rather    than    for 

forgives  him  with  a  thousand  scriptures,  herself.     And  it  is  a  very  good  way  to 

but  such  a  man  rarely  learns  to  forgive  live,  in  spite  of  some  new  ideals  of  do- 

himself.    His  hopes  are  like  houses  built  mestic  economy  which  are  being  propa- 

upon    the    sand    for    this    reason.       His  gated  these  days.    When  married  women 

memories   are  like  storms  that  descend  are  detached  from  their  homes  by  that 

and  beat  them  down.  Therefore,  the  wife  favorite  illusion  of  ''  the  higher  develop- 

should  have  the  sublime  faculty  of  for-  ment  of  herself  in  liberty  of  thought  and 

getting.     The  rule  to  follow  is  to  have  action,"  they  may,  indeed,  come  to  be  an 

enough  and  to  spare  of  what  he  lacks,  authority   upon   earth-worms   and   stars. 

If  he  is  wicked,  she  should  be  good,  not  They  may  even  learn  to  speak  eloquently 

with   an   accusing,   cataleptic   piety,   but  and  to  control  themselves  in  public  as- 

richly,  beautifully,  tenderly  good  for  him.  semblies  according  to  parliamentary  law, 

Nothing  is  so  stimulating  to  the  morally  but  if  they  lose  control  of  their  husbands 

sick  as  that  sort  of  gracious  goodness  this    world    will    be  a  grumpy  place  to 

which"  may  be  imparted  to  them  like  a  hve  in.    There  will  be  no  more  sentiment, 

cup  of  cold  water.    And  she  should  have  no  more  beautifully   foolish   courtships; 

courage,  that  immortal  confidence  in  hu-  hut   marriap-c   will  be   a  contract  which 

man   nature   which   only    love    justifies.  <^loes  not  make  two  people  one.    And  the 

Not  long  ago  a  poor   farmer  returned  issues  of  it  will  be  orphans, 

home     from     the     neighboring     village  ^ 

tn^'^f.f/JrT^'    '^*"  ■f°'"A^  ""T"  What  America  May  Learn 

mg  nis  contrition  was  evidenced  by  a  de-  -^ 

jected  silence.     After  breakfast  his  wife  We  are  often  reminded  of  the  words 

said  briskly:  with  which  Laurence  Sterne  begins  his 

"  John,  you  must  go  back  to  town  this  ''  Sentimental    Journey,"    "  They    order 

mornin'.     An'  you'll  jest  have  ter  keep  this  matter  better  in  France."     For  ex- 

on  goin'  till  you  kin  come  home  sober."  ample,    it   is   a   very   easy    thing   in    the 

"  Oh,  Mary,  do  you  think  I  could?  "  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  bring  a 

"  Hain't    I    a    showin'    you    what    T  session  to  a  close.    All  the  presiding  offi- 

think?"  retorted  Mary.     And  he  went,  ccr  has  to  do  is  to  i)ut  on  his  hat,  if  a 

returning  at  evening  perfectly  sober.      *  scrimmage  takes  place,  and  that  makes 

"I   knowed   you    could    do   hit!"   re-  an    adjournment.      In    our    Congress    it 

marked  the  incomparable  Mary  noncha-  would  require  a  vote.     It  was  last  Friday 

lantly.  tliat  the  Minister  of  War,  General  Andre, 

Many  never  bring  about  the  reforms  made  a  statement,  and  a  Deputy  General 

tliey  desire,  of  course;  but  the  wife  who  called  out:  "  That  is  a  lie!  "  and  refused 

r(rinei)ibers  these  things,  and  keeps  this'  lo  withdraw  the  expression.     Then,  after 

rule,  can  no  more  remain  miserable  than  a   vote   in   which   the   Secretary  of  War 

love  can  stay  forlorn.     The  desire  to  get  was  supported  by  the  barest  majority,  a 

herself  loved  often  makes  a  woman  un-  very   lively    scene   occurred,    displaying 
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Gallican  vivacity.  There  were  shouts  of 
*'  Resign,  resign ! "  and  one  Deputy 
rushed  at  Prime  Minister  Combes  and 
tried  to  strike  him  In  the  face,  while  an- 
other Deputy  and  ex-University  Pro- 
fessor rushed  up  to  General  Andre  and 
punched  him  in  the  face,  so  that  the  blood 
flowed.  Then  began  fighting  all  over  the 
floor,  and  then  occurred  the  thing  which 
it  was  our  object  to  commend  in  writ- 
ing this  paragraph,  and  which  they  order 
better  in  France — the  President  of  the 
Chamber  put  on  his  hat!  The  session 
was  adjourned.  The  further  fighting  was 
in  legitimate  conditions  on  the  floor,  while 
the  officials  cleared  the  galleries. 

And  also  in  Germany  they  order  things 
differently,  and  we  suppose  better.  We 
have  lately  been  told  that  there  is  more 
freedom  in  Berlin  than  in  New  York.  It 
was  on  theater  evening  in  that  city  last 
week,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
given  the  play  the  honor  of  his  attend- 
ance. He  observed  that  a  number  of  la- 
dies present  were  not  in  evening  dress, 
a  very  great  fault.  In  this  country  there 
would  have  been  no  way  to  reprove  and 
correct  the  misbehavior  of  these  ladies. 
But  there  was  in  Germany.  The  Em- 
peror ordered  them  to  correct  and  reduce 
their  dress,  and  thev  did  it,  for  wives  in 
Germany  are  docile  and  obedient.  They 
found  scissors  and  maids  to  use  them, 
and  the  upper  works  were  rased  away, and 
the  neck  and  shoulders  bared  to  the  prop- 
er limit,  while  tears  and  tears  and  silken 
clippings  fell  on  the  floor  of  the  ante- 
rooms, as  says  the  veracious  report. 
There  is  a  directness  and  vigor  in  Em- 
peror William's  action  that  even  our  own 
Imperialist  President  could  hardly  ven- 
ture to  equal;  and  yet  they  say  that  an 
American  President,  if  of  Imperialistic 
spirit,  has  more  power  than  any  European 
monarch.  It  is  good  to  live  where  things 
are  thus  ordered,  and  where  there  is  so 
great  liberty  for  Emperors,  even  if 
'*  women  must  weep."  Hoch  der  Kais- 
er! and  Vive  la  France! 


A   o       fi       .         An     intrrestintj    article 

I.itbur  Tendency      .  ,  s     i  i 

I  II    t  n  e    current    num- 
ber of   I  he  .Inmils  1)11  tlu"  iiuTrasing  iiii 
portance  in  Aiiu-rican  intjiistry  nf  tlu*  un 
.skilled  worker.     Mr.  Wallin^j  strivrs  to 
prove  his  thciis  from  the  Ccn.siis  in(|uirics 


on    wages,    drawing    the    line    between 
"  relatively  skilled  "  and  ''  relatively  un- 
skilled "  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  a  day  or 
$13.50  a  week.     He  finds  that  in  manu- 
facturing industries  less  than  one-third 
belong  to  the  former  class,  and  that  this 
is  a  considerable  decrease  in  their  pro- 
portions since  1890.    While  we  are  sur- 
prised to  see  the  m.achinist  classed  with 
the  unskilled,  the  fact,  if  it  be  such,  that 
so  large   a  proportion  of  them  receive 
such  low  rates  of  pay,  gives  striking  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Walling's  proposition  of  the 
increasing  uniformity  of  wages  of  the 
skilled  and  unskilled     This  he  ascribes  to 
the  subdivision  of  the  former  operations 
of  the  all-round  artisan  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  specialized  parts  among  un- 
skilled workmen.    Mr.  Walling  does  not 
note  that  this  may  have  pushed  up  the 
wages  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  skilled 
workers  who  are  specialized  on  the  more 
delicate   parts   of   the    work    where   the 
greatest  damage  could  be  done.   This,  of 
course,  would  permit  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion to  be  assigned  to  the  other  parts, 
and  would  be  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  unskilled  labor, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  work- 
men.    These  unskilled  workers  are  the 
first  to  be  discharged  and  the  last  to  be 
taken  back,  in  the  fluctuations  of  prosper- 
ity  and   depression,  and  they   therefore 
are  not  able  to  share  in  the  advances  of 
wages  which  the  skilled  men  can  com- 
mand.   They  become,  therefore,  the  mov- 
ing power  in  unionism ;  and  the  "  indus- 
trial union,"  comprising  all  the  workers 
in  an  industry,  is  encroaching  on  the  old 
"  trade    union,"    which    comprised    onlv 
those  in  a  trade  that  often  cuts  across 
several   industries.      The   stationary   en- 
gineers,   for  example,  are  employed   in 
hotels,  breweries,  machine  shops  and  $0 
on,  but  the  industrial  union  would  take 
them  out  of  their  tratle  union  and  dis- 
tribute them  among  as  many  diflfereni 
unions  as  there  are  difffrent  i     '        -es. 
The    mine    workers,    butcher    v. ...... :en, 

brewery    workers,   longshoremen,   team- 
sters and  others  are  the  types  of  indus- 
trial unitin^i.  which  have  already  ab^   '*  -  ' 
the  ri'innants  of  former  "  trades  "  \^ 
the  industries  ntanned  bv  them.  &nd  the 
conrtict  of  "  tr  i  '  ' 

trial    unions"     .    .      .....^    ....^.    ...    ... 
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alliance,  or  a  reciprocity  by  interchange 
of  "  cards,"  and  a  new  vigor  to  the  labor 
movement,  not  only  in  industry,  but  more 
significantly  in  politics,  and  he  adds : 

"  When  once  the  union  policies  have  been  so 
broadened  as  to  make  room  for  unskilled  labor 
as  is  the  case  to-day,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  will  stop  short  of  com- 
plete unity.  They  will  then  have,  acting  to- 
gether in  one  organization,  the  majority  of  the 
consumers,  votes  and  citizens  of  every  indus- 
trial community  in  the  United  States." 

Suffrage  in  the  ^here  is  no  occasion  for 
New  States  ^^^^^  ,?/  "^"?h  heat  as 
the  vvomans  Journal 
expresses  over  the  Constitution  for  the 
two  new  States  to  be  made  out  of  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  which  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  A  provision  de- 
clares that  no  people  shall  be  disfran- 
chised except  for  "  illiteracy,  minority, 
sex,  conviction  of  felony,  mental  condi- 
tion," etc.  So  far  as  we  see  it  was  nec- 
essary that  "  sex  "  should  be  included, 
because  it  is  yet  a  matter  not  settled  by 
general  experience  that  women  should 
have  the  privilege  of  voting.  We  be- 
lieve they  should,  and  we  hope  they  will 
never  be  excluded  from  the  ballot  in  these 
new  States.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  of 
Congress  that  it  shall  impose  female  suf- 
frage for  all  time  on  any  new  State ;  that 
is  a  matter  for  the  States  themselves  to 
settle — as  yet;  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  no  more  allow  women  to  be  ex- 
cluded than  negroes,  but  the  country  is 
not  yet  educated  to  it. 

It  would  be  difficult 
to  express  the  condi- 
tions for  C  h  u  rch 
union  better  than  is  done  by  The  Church- 
man: 

"  The  great  purpose  of  reunion  is  to  sub- 
ordinate the  secondary  and  accidental  to  the 
fundamental  and  essential  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Concordant  work  can  go  on  with  the 
widest  divergences  of  practice." 

The  primary  essence  of  Christianity  and 
liberty  of  creed  and  worship — this  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  In  his  sermon  bcfop: 
the  I^nglish  Church  Congress  Dr.  Cha- 
nasse,  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  puts  it  in 
this  way : 

"  Reunion  must  exclude  no  Christian  body 
in  which  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  manifest." 


This  language  has  the  true  ring.  If  this 
spirit  were  to  prevail  reunion  would  not 
be  far  ofif.  Only  it  must  mean  the  union 
of  Churches  on  equal  terms,  and  not  the 
demand  for  the  absorption  of  other 
Churches  into  some  single  favored  one. 
That  federation  of  our  Protestant 
Churches  for  which  a  meeting  is  pro- 
vided in  this  city  twelve  months  hence 
may  prove  a  very  large  step  toward  such 
a  reunion,  and  we  trust  that  no  counsel 
of  superior  legitimacy  may  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  one  of  our  denominations  tak- 
ing part  in  it. 

After 


eight 


of 
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power    the  Laurier  Crov- 
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now,  in  a  general  election,  received  a 
vote  of  confidence  that  increases  its  al- 
ready large  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
Liberal  victory  was  emphasized  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Conservative  leader  at  his 
home  in  Halifax,  and  the  capture  of  every 
district  in  his  province.  During  the  cam- 
paign one  question  was  easily  paramount 
— the  Government's  project  for  a  new 
railway  from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  Government  shall 
construct  the  eastern  section  (from 
Winnipeg  by  almost  an  air  line  to  Quebec 
and  thence  to  Moncton,  N.  B.)  and 
shall  lease  it  for  3  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
to  the  company  that  is  to  build  the  west- 
ern section  by  means  of  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Government  and  other  aid  from 
the  same  source.  This  is  the  line  that 
will  be  carried  westward  from  Winnipeg 
by  way  of  Edmonton,  reaching  the  Pa- 
cific at  a  point  nearly  500  miles  north  of 
the  terminus  of  the  existing  Canadian 
transcontinental  railway.  There  seems 
to  have  been  reason  in  the  contention  of 
the  Conservatives  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Government  to  make  and  own 
the  road,  but  the  Liberal  plan  and  policy 
have  been  sustained.  Overtures  for  reci- 
procity must  be  made  on  this  side  of  the 
boundary,  if  they  are  made  at  all.  They 
are  not  expected,  and  probably  Canada 
will  soon  be  ready  to  deal  with  us  by 
means  of  maximum  and  mininium  tariff 
rates.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy 
is  regarded  with  some  indifference  by  the 
Liberal  majority.  While  Canada  is  dis- 
tinctly loyal,  the  dominant  clement  of 
the  population  would  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  her  measure  of  independ- 
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ence.  An  indication  of  this  tendency  is 
seen  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  plea  for 
Canadian  autonomy  in  international 
negotiations  concerning  questions  affect- 
ing Canadian,  rather  than  British,  in- 
terests. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome, 
dated  October  19th, 
states  that  several  bish- 
ops, among  whom  is  Cardinal  Ferrari,  of 
Milan,  have  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  per- 
mission for  Catholics  to  vote  at  the  forth- 
coming elections,  but  only  for  Catholic 
and  conservative  candidates — that  is,  a 
limited  permission  is  sought  for.  The 
two  reasons  alleged  are  noteworthy.  The 
abstention  of  Catholics  during  the  last 
thirty-four  years  has  seriously  endan- 
gered the  interests  of  religion  by  intrust- 
ing power  to  the  open  enemies  of  the 
Church.  Again,  this  neglect  has  wrought 
no  advantage  to  the  claims  of  the  Vati- 
can. In  other  words,  the  Curia  has 
played  into  its  enemies'  hands  to  its  own 
loss  and — what  is  far  worse — to  the  de- 
cay of  religion.  Now  the  Piedmontese 
clergy  hope  to  recover  lost  ground  by 
getting  Catholics  to  the  ballot  boxes. 
Are  their  hopes  well  founded?  In  his 
"Italy  of  To-Day"  Mr.  Bolton  King 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  Papal  veto  on 
municipal  elections.  It  covers  only  na- 
tional contests.  The  proportion,  however, 
that  goes  to  the  poll  does  not  differ  great- 
ly in  the  two  sorts  of  elections : 

"  In  1895,  63  per  cent,  of  the  registered  elec- 
tors voted  in  the  local  elections ;  in  the  last 
three  Parliamentary  elections  58  to  59  per  cent 
voted." 

Furthermore,  in  the  Center  and  South — 
that  is,  in  the  former  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  Two  Sicilies — the  pro- 
portion of  voters  in  the  Parliamentary 
was  higher  than  in  the  local  elections. 
At  best  the  difference  is  but  five  per  cent., 
vvhirh  would  not  matfrially  affict  a  coun- 
try like  Italy,  with  its  limited  suffrage  and 
the  neglect  of  over  a  third  of  its  voters 
to  exercise  their  privilege.  In  spite  of  all 
protests  and  proliibitijiiis  the  Italians  vote 
or  (leclinttovote  as  they  judge  best.  TIcnce 
it  seems  foolish  to  have  a  ban  reinsteriil 
aM<l  brou^'bl  iutn  eunltiupt,  and  the  l*i>|u- 
is  besought  to  jjet  rid  of  it.  The  query 
further  arises:  Bv  what  ripfbt  does  the 
I 'ope  forbid  the  Italians  to  vote  in  one 
kind  of  flection  and  permit  them  to  do 


so  in  another?  By  what  right  does  he 
pretend  to  interfere  with  the  Italian  bal- 
lot box?  What  a  hubbub  there  would 
have  been  among  American  Catholics  if 
in  1896  or  1900  the  Pope  had  forbidden 
them  to  vote  for  William  Jennings  Bryan 
because  his  doctrines  were  subversive  oi 
sound  government.  Or  if  he  had  laid 
the  ban  against  McKinley  in  1900  be- 
cause the  United  States  had  started  in  to 
throw  light  upon  the  friar  question  in 
the  Philippines?  How  would  Catholics 
to-day  feel  if  Pius  X  forbade  them  to 
vote  for  Roosevelt  because  the  money  to 
be  paid  for  the  friars'  lands  in  the  Phil- 
ippines will  remain  in  Europe  and  not 
reach  the  Malay  Archipelago? 

It  is  not  a  crime  that  Governor  Odell. 
or  Judge  Parker,  should  own  stock  in 
the  Shipbuilding  Trust.  But  the  man 
who  buys  such  property  has  no  right  to 
be  denouncing  trusts ;  he  may  be  fairly 
supposed  to  be  kindly  disposed  toward 
them  and  their  profits.  Mr.  Odell  makes 
no  shame  of  his  venture  in  search  of 
trust  profit,  altho  he  was  a  shearer  who 
got  shorn.  That  Judge  Parker  had  the 
same  experience  is  now  proved  by  Gov- 
ernor Odell,  who  himself  sold  Judi^e 
Parker  $25,000  worth  of  the  stock.  That 
the  legitimate  possession  of  this  stock  af- 
fected Judge  Parker's  derisions  on  the 
bench,  we  should  be  very  slow  to  believe. 
We  doubt  not  that  :f  any  case  had  come 
up  which  had  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
value  of  his  stock  he  would  have  declined 
to  sit  in  the  case.  Certainly  that  would 
have  been  his  dutv. 

It  IS  not  war  but  murder  that  is  i::oiug 
on  at  Port  Arthur.     General  Stoessel  is 
very  brave,  but  he  has  no  right  to  hold 
out  to  the  bitterest  end  when  he  knows 
that  the  eml  is  near  and  that  it  is  now 
impossible    for    General    Kuropatkin    to 
relieve  him       It   is  grand,  or  fi^^nd 
(juent.  for  him  to  write  to  •'      ^ 
ding  him  farewell  atid  pr< 
in  the  last  ass;udt.  and  he  ' 

his  course  in  self-devotion,  as  tloes  sunrr 
limes  the  captain  of  1        *  '  i 

Japanese  i>flicer  who 
rather  than  vtrld :  but  he  has  no  r 
thus  to  sacrifice  his  sol^ 
t" '-- "Tf  re«|uired  b\  n*    .    >.  .  v  »   ....   s. 
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Lloyd's   and    What    It    Signifies 

Sir     Henry     Hozier,     secretary    of 
Lloyd's,  in  a  recent  interview  printed  in 
a  London  paper,  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of 
that  establishment.    It  had  a  small  begin- 
ning, but  it  is  now  to  the  world  of  ship- 
ping   and    marine    insurance    what    the 
house  of  Rothschild  is  to  the  banking 
and  financial  world.    Lloyd's  dates  from 
the  latter  part  of    the  reign  of    Queen 
Elizabeth.     The  earhest  business  of  the 
concern  was  transacted  in  a  small  coffee 
house  in  ToweiL  Street,  London,  kept  by 
Edward  Lloyd.    He  was  an  enterprising 
man,   and  because  of  his  close  contact 
with  seafaring  men  and  with  merchants 
engaged   in   foreign   trade,   came  to  an 
early  realization  of  the  importance  of  im- 
proving  shipping   and    the   methods   of 
marine  insurance.    He  it  was  who  origi- 
nated the  system  of  maritime  and  com- 
mercial int  Jligence  which  has  since  been 
developed  into  its  present  day  effective- 
ness. 

Marine  insurance  has  to  do  with  the 
ship,  the  cargo  and  the  freight,  all  of 
which  may  belong  to  different  owners. 
In  time  of  war  there  is  what  is  termed 
the  maritime  risk — that  is  to  say,  danger 
from  accident,  collision  and  stranding, 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  hazard 
of  capture  or  seizure  by  a  belligerent. 

Lloyd's  was  incorporated  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1871.  The  objects  of  the 
society,  as  set  forth  under  this  act,  were : 
(i)  The  carrying  on  of  the  business  of 
marine  insurance  by  members  of  the  so- 
ciety;  (2)  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  members  of  the  society  in  respect  of 
shipping,  cargoes  and  freights;  (3)  the 
collection,  publication  and  diffusion  of 
intelligence  and  information  with  respect 
to  shipping. 

The  growing  favor  with  which 
photography  is  being  received  by  fire 
underwriters  as  a  means  of  providing 
permanent  and  unimpeachable  records 
regarding  actual  conditions  existing  in 
regard  to  insured  property  when  a  pol- 
icy is  made  binch'ng,  suggests  to  The 
Spectator  the  application  of  this  same 
I>hotography  to  life  as  well  as  to  fire 


insurance.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  photographic  reproductions  of  ap- 
plicants for  life  insurance  might  easily 
be  of  material  assistance  to  the  medical 
directors  at  the  home  offices  of  insur- 
ing companies,  and  that  with  photog- 
raphy it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
more  equitable  conclusions  as  to  the 
desirability  of  an  offered  risk  than 
could  be  secured  without  such  aid. 
Photography  would  also  tend  to  check- 
mate substitution  frauds.  There  seems 
indeed  to  be  a  wide  field  within  insur- 
ance circles  for  the  amplification  of  the 
present  use  of  this  art  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

....  Advices  from  Cleveland  state  that 
marine  insurance  underwriters  have  had 
fewer  losses  on  the  Great  Lakes  this  year 
than  has  been  the  case  heretofore  for  a 
very  long  time.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  some  big  accident  may  yet  take  place 
before  the  close  of  navigation,  but  if  such 
is  not  the  case  the  present  season  will  be 
a  record  year. 

Jt 

....  The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Com- 
pany has  extended  the  scope  of  its  dis- 
ability insurance,  and  is  now  issuing  a 
policy  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
insure  an  income.  That  is  to  say,  the 
cessation  of  an  income  due  to  the  stop- 
page or  interruption  of  employment  or 
business  arising  because  of  damage  by 
fire,  flood,  tornado,  cyclone  or  explosion 
is  provided  against  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  weeks.  The  annual  premium 
charged  is  ten  cents  for  each  dollar  of 
weekly  indemnity. 

....  The  North  British  and  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company  are  issuing  through 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  a  political  atlas. 
The  publication  is  a  compendium  of  facts 
and  figures,  platforms,  biographies  and 
portraits  of  the  men  and  the  issues  of 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1904.  A 
summarized  political  history  of  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  portraits  of  the  various 
Presidents  from  Washington  to  Roose- 
velt is  included,  as  well  as  a  mass  of  per- 
tinent political  information. 
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Railways   of   the    United  States 

Poor's  Manual  is  at  hand  again  to 
show  the  growth  and  great  extent  of 
our  railway  system.  On  December 
31st,  1903,  the  mileage  was  207,604,  a 
net  increase  of  4,595  mil^s  for  the  year. 
It  was  in  the  Southwest  that  growth 
was  most  noticeable — 1,804  miles,  Ok- 
lahoma leading  with  732.  If  we  look 
back  only  24  years,  we  find  in  all  only 
93,262  miles  of  road ;  one  decade  in- 
creased the  total  to  166,654  (in  1890) 
and  in  1900  there  were  less  than  6,000 
wanting  to  make  a  round  200,000.  Stock 
and  bonds  together  now  exceed  $13,- 
000,000,000,  and  are  almost  evenly  di- 
vided. Average  capitalization  per 
mile  (bonds,  $32,494)  is  $65,380.  In 
1903.  for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
the  average  dividend  rate  rose  above 
3  per  cent.  (3.01)  ;  interest,  which  had 
gradually  fallen  to  4.07,  rose  slightly, 
to  4.13.  Gross  earnings  showed  an  in- 
crease of  $188,000,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  10  per  cent.,  but  higher  cost  of 
operation  left  an  increase  of  only  $32,- 
500,000  in  net.  Operating  expenses 
were  68.96  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings 
in  1903,  against  only  67.45  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

One  naturally  inquires  whether  rates 
have  advanced.  Receipts  for  freight 
per  ton  per  mile  were  7.81  mills,  against 
7.64  in  1902,  and  7.56  in  1901.  Aver- 
age i)asscnger  receipts  per  mile  rose  to 
2.052  cents  from  2.012  in  1902,  and 
2.028  in  1901.  During  the  year  nearly 
700,000,000  passengers  were  carried, 
the  average  distance  traveled  by  them 
being  30  miles.  The  entire  cost  of  road 
and  ecjuipmcnt  is  entered  in  the  tables 
at  $11,233311,285;  the  addition  of 
$2,55o,ooo,(xx^  in  real  estate,  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  with  nearly  $i,ooo.cxx3,ooo 
for  current  accounts  and  other  prop- 
erty, makes  the  total  of  assets  $14,862,- 
1 1 1 ,000. 

Opportunities    in  China 

A  WKi.i.-KNowN  American  newspaper 
corrcHpondnit  who  recently  returned 
frofn  China  dcplorrs  the  failure  of  our 
capitalists  and  rnj^inrers  to  improve  the 
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opportunity .  for  the  construction  of 
railways  and  other  public  works  in  that 
country.  According  to  his  reports,  we 
have  lost  prestige  there  by  reason  of 
delay  in  connection  with  the  project 
for  a  railway  from  Canton  to  Hankow, 
covered  by  the  very  favorable  conces- 
sion obtained  by  the  Brice  syndicate 
seven  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Belgian  syndicate  already  has  in  op- 
eration 500  miles  of  road  northward 
from  Hankow,  constructed  under  a 
concession  of  the  same  date.  It  hap- 
pens that  the  correspondent's  critical 
review  of  this  American  project  ap- 
pears at  about  the  same  time  with  the 
report  of  a  semi-official  trade  organiza- 
tion at  Berlin,  which  asserts  that  China 
is  awakening  from  sleep  and  providing 
for  development  in  many  directions. 
It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  tone  of 
this  report,  with  its  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  opportunities  for  German  cap- 
ital, that  some  preparation  has  been 
made  at  Berlin  for  work  in  China  that 
is  soon  to  be  done,  but  which  Ameri- 
cans seem  disinclined  to  do. 


It  is  expected  that  about  $I4.0'"<"  »^ 
of  the  new  Japanese  loan  will  be  a 
to  New  York  bankers. 

The  contract  for  the  new  Mexi- 
can loan — the  subject  of  an  article  on 
this  page  two  weeks  ago — was  signed 
in  Mexico  last  week  by  Minister  Li- 
mantour  and  Mr.  James  Speyer,  of 
Speyer  &  Co. 

....The      New      Haven    (" 

purchase  of  the  New  York.  ». .\ 

Western  will  he  followed  by  the  dou- 
ble tracking  of  its  line  from  New- 
Haven  to  the  Poughke.  u-:  1  ...  j^ 
is  said  that  by  this  pm  ^»in 
pany  will  reduce  by  $1,500,000  the  an- 
nual cost  of  the  coal  it  uses. 

Divideiul.s  announced : 

.\m    ^  '»il  Co,  rrctrrretl,  3  per  ctnt . 

pav.iMf  '«*r  Ml. 

Air  It   Oil   i'o.,  Common.  1   p«r  cent. 

pay.'  iiit>«-i  I"*! 

Ni  i»  ,   k'rrfrrrvil,  i  'j    pci 

trut  •    •'■ 

An  per  c««l»  p^% 

utile  iNuvciitUc{  ^i»t. 
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The  Presidential 
Election 


M  r .  Roosevelt  was 
elected  President  on  the 
8th  inst.  by  a  great  ma- 
jority in  the  Electoral  College  and  by  the 
largest  plurality  of  the  popular  vote  ever 
known.  He  carried  every  Northern 
State  and  even  broke  the  solid  South  by 
winning  the  electoral  votes  of  Missouri. 
As  we  write,  the  action  taken  by  Mary- 
land is  still  in  doubt,  with  a  probability 
that  seven  of  her  votes  will  be  Demo- 
cratic and  one  Republican.  If  they  be 
counted  in  that  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
336  votes  (out  of  476)  and  Judge  Par- 
ker has  140.  This  is  less  than  Bryan's 
vote  in  1896  or  1900.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  exceeds 
2,000,000,  and  is  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Mr.  McKinley's  was  in  either 
of  those  years.  In  addition  to  this  great 
victory  in  the  contest  for  the  Presidency 
the  Republicans  largely  increased  their 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  present  Congress  it  is  31 ; 
in  the  next  it  will  be  100  (243  Repub- 
licans and  143  Democrats)  ;  and  changes 
in  Legislatures  will  yield  a  net  gain  of 
one  Senator.  In  the  following  table 
pluralities  are  given  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  reports : 


, Plurality. s 

state.                          Rep.  Dem. 

Alabama    75.000 

Arkansas* ...  30,000 

California    113,000  

Colorado    15,000  

Connecticut 38,000  

Delaware   4,100  

Florida 20,000 

Oeorgla    45,000 

rdaho 28,000  

Illinois 290,000  

fnrllann     08.000  

Iowa    1«5,700  

Kauhm ■....]!  0.000  

Ktntacky 14,000 


Electoral 

vote. 

Rop.   Dem. 

11 

0 

10 

5 

7 

3 


3 
27 
15 
18 
10 


Louisiana 

Maine    37,600 

Maryland 

Massachusetts    .  . .    86,200 

Michigan   120,000 

Minnesota    125,000 

Mississippi 

Missouri    28,200 

Montana 7,500 

Nebraska   75,000 

Nevada 2,500 

New   Hampshire...    21,800 

New   Jersey 73,200 

New  York 176,600 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 20,000 

Ohio 250,000 

Oregon    40,000 

Pennsylvania 494,500 

Rhode   Island 15,900 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 40,000 

Tennessee    

Texas    

Utah 25,000 

Vermont   31,000 

Virginia 

Washington 66,700 

West  Virginia 25,000 

Wisconsin    75,000 

Wyoming 7,500 


35,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 

27,000 
190,000 


25.000 


Totals, 


2,702,500 
611,000 


.  . 

9 

6 

.  , 

1 

7 

16 

14 

11 

.  . 

10 

18 

3 

8 

3 

4 

12 

39 

.  . 

12 

4 

23 

4 

34 

4 

9 

4 

,  , 

.  . 

12 

18 

3 

.  . 

4 

,  . 

.  , 

12 

5 

,  , 

7 

,  . 

13 

3 

.  , 

611.000       336        140 


2,091,500 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was 
known,  Tuesday  evening,  the  President 
gave  to  the  public  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honor  done  me 
by  the  American  people  in  thus  expressing  their 
confidence  in  what  I  have  done  and  have  tried 
to  do.  I  appreciate  to  the  full  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibility this  confidence  imposes  upon  me, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to 
forfeit  it. 

"On  the  4th  of  March  next  I  shall  have 
served  three  and  one-half  years,  and  this  three 
and  one-half  years  constitutes  my  first  term. 
The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to 
two  terms  regards  the  substance  and  not  the 

I  iO(; 
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form;  and  under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a 
candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination." 

More  than  10,000  telegrams  of  congratu- 
lation were  received  by  Mr.   Roosevelt 
within  the  24  hours  immediately  follow- 
ing the  election.     "  The  people  by  their 
votes  have  emphatically  approved  your 
Administration,      and      I      congratulate 
you,"  said  Judge  Parker  in  a  message 
sent  at  8.30  p.  m.  on  the  8th.    "  I  thank 
you  for  your  congratulations,"  said  the 
President    in   reply.      Emperor   William 
promptly  cabled  congratulations,  saying: 
"  May  heaven  give  you  prosperity,"  and 
adding  in  Latin  a  wish  that  the  Presi- 
dent's   own    success    might    benefit   and 
bless   the   American   people.     At   Rome 
Cardinal  Satolli  expressed  his  own  sat- 
isfaction, adding  that  the  Pope  congrat- 
ulated  Mr.  Roosevelt  "  on  the  splendid 
returns,  which  he  is  sure  will  be  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  glorious  American  Re- 
public."      Monsignor     Chapelle,     arch- 
bishop  of    New    Orleans    and    apostolic 
delegate  to  Cuba  and    Porto   Rico,   be- 
ing on  the  ocean,  sent  a  congratulatory 
message  by   wireless   telegraph.      He   is 
returning  from  Rome,  and  bears  a  writ- 
ten message  to  the   President   from  the 
Pope.     To  the  son  of  Chairman  Cortel- 
you,    at    school    in    Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Roosevelt   sent  a   telegram    saying  that 
no  campaign  had   ever  been    conducted 
on  a  higher  plane. — The  vote  for  Debs, 
candidate     of     the     Social     Democratic 
party,    was   about   600,000,   against    less 
than   100,000  four  years  ago.     In   Wis- 
consin the  Socialists  elected  five  Assem- 
blynien    and   one   Senator,   and    in    Mil- 
waukee   Debs's    vote    exceeded    that    of 
l^arker.      Illinois  gave   him    about    100,- 
000,   against   less   than    io.cxxd   in    1900. 
lie  ran  far  ahead  of  Watson  (Populist), 
receiving    48,0(X)    in    Wisconsin,    where 
Watson   had  only   1,800,  and  24,294   in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  Popu- 
lists had  less  than  5,000.     It  is  estimated 
that  the  entire  Populist  vote  docs  not  ex- 
ceed ux),(KX).     About  30o,(XX)  votes  were 

cast  for  the  I'rohihitionist  ticket       ''* • 

was     little     tlisordrr.       Several     1 
were  killed  in  the  rural  districts  of  Ken 
tuc'ky,     and     two     Dcmorratic     •'  , 

judges,      with      a      Kcpuhlican       ....... 

sheriff,  in  Cripple  Crrck.  Col. —  Much 
gossip  about  C*abinrt  chati^rs  ha.s  been 
imbhslird       It    i?i    naid    that    .ScerrtaricH 


Shaw  and  Hitchcock  may  retire,  and  it 
is  authoritatively  announced  that  Secre- 
tary Hay  intends  to  remain  throughout 
the  coming  Presidential  term. — In  an- 
swer to  the  invitation  of  a  committee 
from  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  prom- 
ised to  visit  the  Exposition  on  the  26th 
inst. 


Judge  Parker's 
Address 


Judge  Parker  issued,  on 
the  9th,  a  brief  address 
to  ''  the  Democracv  of 
the  nation."  Thanking  the  Chairman 
and  members  of  the  National  Committee, 
he  remarked  that  **  our  difficult^'  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  party  managers."  He 
was  still  confident  that  he  had  done  right 
in  leaving  the  bench.  '*  I  shall  never  seek 
a  nomination  for  public  office,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  but  I  shall  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  serve  the  party  that  has  honored 
me  and  through  the  partv  serve  mv  coun- 
tr>-": 

"  The  party  has  in  the  near  future  a  great 
mission.  Before  long  the  people  will  realize 
that  the  tariff- fed  Trusts  and  illegal  combina- 
tions are  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
Then  they  will  wish  to  throw  off  these  leeches ; 
but  the  Republican  party  will  not  aid  them  to 
do  it,  for  its  leaders  appreciate  too  well  the  uses 
to  which  the  moneys  of  the  Trusts  can  be  put 
in  political  campaigns.  When  that  time  comes, 
and  come  it  will,  the  people  v.  ill  turn  to  the 
Democratic  party  for  relief;  a?.d  the  part^. 
should  be  ready,  ready  with  ai:  jr/anization  :i 
patriotic  citizens  covering  every  election  dis- 
trict, who  are  willing  to  work  for  the  love  of 
the  cause  " 

The  Republicans  had  been  aided  by  "  a 
large  army  of  office  holders,  many  of 
whom  gladly  followed  the  exa  set 

them  by  the  n* ^- "-s  of  the  l'i^.:^ivici»t*s 

Cabinet    in    li  >;    their     time     and 

services  to  the  party."  The  Democratic 
f'»nts  had  l>een  v^  '  led  by  divisions, 
I  here  had  been  q:.,......  ovt-r  non-essen- 
tials : 

"If  we  would  help  the  people.  \l  we  would 
tiiniish  ttion    through    which   thtey 

may  l>e  1  a  p«rty  that  ha*  kfrown  -.v* 

corrupt  that  it  will  gladly  enter  into 
Nvitli  Trusts  ' 

l'0-.rn,     we     111 

itant  and  begin  thi<i  day  to  build  up»  wh«r«v«r  H 
may  Ix*  1  '     >ad  and  '  ^t  ot^udtm- 

tKut       A  it.    by  it    tMchii^ 

through  the  pre«s  and  (rum  the  platfom^  i^ 
pri<ie  the  people  i)(  the   way   the  vtcioMt  iMiif 
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circle  works.  We  must  bring  home  to  them 
at  other  than  election  times  the  fact  that  money 
contributed  to  the  Republican  party  by  the 
Trusts  is  not  only  dishonest  money,  but  it  is 
given  that  the  Trusts  may,  without  hindrance, 
take  a  much  larger  sum  from  the  people." 

In  his  opinion,  he  said  in  conclusion,  the 
greatest  moral  question  confronting  us 
was :  ''  Shall  the  Trusts  and  corporations 
be  prevented  from  contributing  money  to 
control  or  to  aid  in  controlling  elections?" 
Judge  Parker  will  become  a  member  of  a 
law  firm  in  New  York,  and  it  is  reported 
that  an  income  of  $50,000  a  year  has  been 
guaranteed  to  him. — Two  days  before  the 
election  the  Democratic  Committee,  in  a 
long  address  relating  chiefly  to  the 
charges  concerning  the  Trusts  and  the 
Republican  fund,  asserted  that  this  fund 
amounted  to  $5,000,000.  At  about  the 
same  time  Chairman  Cortelyou  published 
a  statement  saying  that  the  Republican 
Committee's  fund  was  much  smaller  than 
it  had  been  in  any  campaign  for  twelve 
years  past.  Made  up  of  contributions 
from  more  than  4,000  persons,  it  was 
about  half  as  large  as  the  Republican 
fund  in  1896  and  about  half  as  large  as 
the  Democratic  fund  in  1892 : 

"  Every  part  of  this  fund  has  come  from 
voluntary  contributions,  made  without  demand, 
importunity  or  pressure,  and  without  any  agree- 
ments, pledge,  promise,  assurance  or  under- 
standing, expressed  or  implied,  regarding  the 
policy  or  the  action  of  the  Administration,  or 
looking  to  any  benefit  or  advantage  to  any  con- 
tributor, except  the  benefit  which  will  come  to 
all  business  and  to  all  our  people  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  Republican  policies  and  Republican 
administration." 

Following  the  election,  the  New  York 
World,  which  had  been  a  prominent  sup- 
porter of  Judge  Parker,  published  a 
statement  that  the  Democratic  Commit- 
tee "had  more  than  $1,500,000"  (not 
including  $130,000  given  by  ex-Senator 
Davis  in  West  Virginia),  or  "almost  as 
much  as  Chairman  Harrity's  committee 
had  in  1892,  when  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
elected."  Figures  were  given  for  the 
sums  sent  to  each  of  the  doubtful  States, 
and  one  of  the  managers  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  "  we  had  all  the  money  neces- 
sarv  for  a  legitimate  campaign  and  a  lit- 
tle to  spare."  Mr.  Wcllman,  a  well- 
known  political  correspondent  and  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  ticket,  says  the 


Bryan's  Explanation 
and  Advice 


Republicans  raised  about  $2,700,000,  and 
the  Democrats  about  $2,000,000.  Mr. 
Hanna,  he  adds,  "  had  $5,600,000  in  the 
first  McKinley  campaign,"  and  Mr. 
Whitney  "  had  about  $4,000,000  "  in  the 
Cleveland  campaign  of  1892.  It  is  re- 
ported in  New  York  that  at  the  close  of 
the  campaign  $400,000  of  the  Republican 
fund  remained  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Bryan's  r  e  - 
marks  concerning 
the  election  were 
awaited  with  considerable  interest.  He 
published  his  views  at  length  on  the  loth. 
Pointing  out  that  the  convention  had  ac- 
cepted the  "  so-called  conservatives'  "  as- 
surance that  victory  could  be  won  by 
leaving  the  coinage  question  out  of  the 
platform,  that  Judge  Parker's  gold  tele- 
gram was  applauded  by  the  Eastern  press, 
and  that  the  Judge  had  the  indorsement 
of  Mr.  Cleveland,  together  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  newspapers  that  bolted  in 
1896,  and  the  aid  of  those  who  were 
prominent  in  the  last  two  campaigns,  he 
says  that  the  verdict  "  against  the  reor- 
ganizers'  plan  is  a  unanimous  one."  The 
result  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  party 
had  "  attempted  to  be  conservative  in 
the  presence  of  conditions  which  de- 
manded radical  remedies,  and  had 
sounded  a  retreat  when  it  should  have 
ordered  a  charge  all  along  the  line." 
The  Republican  party  occupied  the  con- 
servative position,  defending  "  those 
who,  having  secured  unfair  advantage 
through  class  legislation,  insist  that  they 
shall  not  be  disturbed."  The  Demo- 
cratic party  could  not  hope  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  Republicans  for 
the  support  of  the  plutocratic  element; 
if  it  should  win  this  support  by  becom- 
ing more  plutocratic  than  the  Repub- 
licans, it  would  lose  several  times  as 
many  votes  as  it  would  gain: 

"  The  Democratic  party  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  catering  to  organized  and  predatory  wealth. 
It  must  not  only  do  without  such  support,  but  it 
can  strengthen  itself  by  inviting  the  open  and 
emphatic  opposition  of  these  elements.  The 
campaign  just  closed  shows  that  it  is  as  inex- 
pedient from  the  standpoint  of  policy  as  it  is 
wrong  from  the  standpoint  of  princi|)le  to  at- 
tempt any  conciliation  of  the  industrial  and 
financial  despots  who  are  gradually  getting  con- 
trol of  ;^11  of  the  ^venues  of  wealth.  The  perno- 
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cratic  party,  if  it  hopes  to  win  success,  must  defense  of  wage  earners,  insisting  upon 
take  the  side  of  the  plain,  common  people."  legislation  concerning  hours  and  arbi- 
Southern  Democrats  had  been  so  alarmed  tration  and  against  government  by  in- 
by  the  race  issue  that  they  had  listened  junction.  It  must  oppose  National  banks 
to  the  promises  of  success  held  out  to  of  issue,  and  continue  its  fight  for  the 
them  by  those  who  had  defeated  the  popular  election  of  Senators  and  for  di- 
partv  in  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  rect  legislation.  Among  the  reforms  he 
The'  experiment  had  been  a  costly  one.  believed  to  be  needed  were  a  postal  tele- 
Eastern  Democrats  had  been  deceived  graph,  State  ownership  of  railways,  the 
by  promises  of  financial  help  from  the  election  of  Federal  Judges  for  fixed 
monopolists  if  the  party  "  would  only  be  terms,  and  the  election  of  postmasters, 
less  radical."  The  eyes  of  hundreds  of  "  To  doubt  the  success  of  our  cause  is  to 
thousands  of  Democrats  had  now  been  doubt^  the  triumph  of  the  right,  for 
opened  to  see  that  they  must  either  go  ours  is  and  must  be  the  cause  of  the 
into  the  Republican  party  or  join  the  masses.  Let  us  begin  the  campaign  of 
Democrats  of  the  West  and  South  in  1908;  let  us  appeal  to  the  moral  sense 
making  the  Democratic  party  a  positive,  of  the  countrv  and  arraign  the  policies 
aggressive  and  progressive'  reform  or-  of  the  Republican  party  before  the  bar 
ganization.  He  was  ready  to  assist  in  of  the  public  conscience.'* 
putting  the  party  once  more  on  a  fight-  jl 
ing  basis.  The  party  must  continue  to  T  fi  ^  -  f>i  f 
protest  against  a  large  army  and  against  Interesting  Results  ^^^^. 
a  large  navy,  and  to  stand  for  the  inde-  in  the  States  |^^'^  p  uralities  to 
pendence  of  the  Filipino  ;  it  must  "  main-  .  ^  Roosevelt.  Demo- 
tain  its  position  on  the  tariff  question;"  ^'^\'^  Governors  were  elected ;  in  sev- 
must  renew  its  demand  for  an  income  ?^^^  ^^^^^i  the  Republican  candidates 
tax,  to  be  secured  through  a  Constitu-  f^^  ^^^  °^^.^  of  Governor  ran  far  be- 
tional  amendment;  must  ''maintain  its  hmd  the  national  ticket  and  were  saved 
position  in  favor  of  bimetalism,"  but  ^"[^  by  the  great  pliiralities  for  Re- 
this  question  must  "  remain  in  abevance  P"bhcan  Presidential  electors.  ^Iassa- 
until  conditions  so  change  as  to  bring  chusetts  gave  Roosevelt  a  plurality  of 
the  public  again  face  to  face  with  falling  ^^^^cx),  but  at  the  same  time  elected  a 
prices  and  a  rising  dollar."  The  Trust  Democratic  Governor,  William  L. 
question  presented  the  most  acute  phase  Douglas,  a  well-known  manufacturer 
of  the  contest  between  democracy  and  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Brockton,  by  a  plurality  of 
plutocracv.  No  one  could  answer  the  nearly  36,000.  His  opponent.  Cover- 
logic  of  Judge  Parker's  arraignment  of  "^^  ^^^e^'  ^ad  oflFended  the  working- 
the  Trusts'  contributions  to  the  Repub-  '"^^  ^y  vetoing  a  bill  forbidding  the 
lican  fund.  The  Trusts  did  not  subscribe  ^-mployment  of  women  and  children  at 
millions  of  dollars  to  such  a  fund  unless  "'^^t  in  factories.  He  had  also  by 
they  were  "paying  for  favors  already  ^ippointment  given  control  of  the  police 
granted  or  purchasing  favors  for  future  »"  Boston  to  u  Commissioner  whose 
delivery."  But  the  party's  attack  upon  policy  was  offensive  to  many.  In  other 
the  Trusts  must  be  so  vehement  that  no  ways  he  had  excited  hostility  of  large 
one  would  suspect  it  of  receiving  aid  k^roups  of  citizens.  On  the  other  hand. 
from  them.  The  party  must  decline  ^^^-  Dui«k'l'i^  was  a  popular  employer; 
Trust  aid  and  at  the  same  time  publish  he  skilfully  advertised  his  |>olitical  pUt- 
its  contribution  list.     Mr.  Roosevelt  had  form  and  his  own  rise  from  poverty  to 

four  years  in  which  to  disappoint  either     vvealth  ;  his  arguments  for  rt^- ity 

the  Trust  contributors  or  the  voters.   In  w»^^>  Canada   and  against  tari             es 

the  one  case,  the  Trust  question  would  he  abused  by  Trusts  appear  to  have  had 

in  the  process  of  settlement:  in  the  other,  nuich  effect.     The  i>ther  State  officers 

the  people  would  have  a  chance  to  set-  are     Republicans.      In     ML'WOuri.     uni 

tie  with  his  party.    "Death  to  every  pri-  formly   Democratic  for   more  than   50 

vate  rn()no|)()ly  "  must  he  the  Democrat-  vrars.    Roosevelt    won   by    j8.ooo.   but 

ic  slogan;  any  other  pf)sition  would  be  a     I'^olk.  Democrat,  t'      ' 'i^T 

Mirrrndcr.      The  party  must  continue  it*  of    thieves,    was    .                                    t»y 
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more  than  30,o<X).  Folk's  machine  as- 
sociates (Cook  and  Allen)  on  the  ticket, 
and  all  other  Democratic  nominees  for 
State  offices,  were  beaten.  A  Repub- 
lican majority  of  14,  in  the  Legislature, 
on  joint  ballot,  will  elect  a  Republican 
to  succeed  Senator  Cockrell. — Minne- 
sota, for  Roosevelt  by  at  least  125,000, 
elected  a  Democratic  Governor  (John 
A.  Johnson)  by  about  10,000,  but  the 
remainder  of  his  ticket  was  lost.  Mr. 
Johnson's  opponents  made  the  blunder 
of  attacking  him  on  the  ground  that 
his  father  had  for  a  time  been  a  pauper 
and  his  mother  had  taken  in  washing. 
— In  Montana  a  plurality  of  7,500  for 
Roosevelt  was-  accompanied  by  the 
election  of  Toole,  Democrat.  A  Re- 
publican Legislature  will  probably 
elect  ex-Senator  Carter  to  succeed  Sen- 
ator Gibson.  The  election  of  certain 
judges  indicates,  it  is  said,  the  defeat 
of  Heinze  in  his  contest  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Copper  Company. — Owing  to 
the  labor  troubles  in  Colorado,  Gover- 
nor Peabody  was  not  re-elected,  altho 
Roosevelt  carried  the  State  by  15,000. 
Adjutant  General  Bell  goes  to  Mexico, 
where  he  will  engage  in  mining. — Gov- 
ernor Garvin,  in  Rhode  Island,  ran 
ahead  of  the  Democratic  national 
ticket,  but  was  defeated  by  594  votes, 
Roosevelt's  plurality  being  nearly  16,- 
000. — New  York,  with  a  plurality  of 
176,000  for  Roosevelt,  gave  Higgins 
(Republican)  for  Governor  only  80,- 
000,  owing  to  the  fight  made  against 
Mr.  Odell,  the  Governor-Chairman. 
To  the  surprise  of  almost  everybody. 
Judge  Parker's  plurality  in  the  great 
city  was  less  than  36,000,  while  Judge 
Herrick  (for  Governor)  had  a  plurality 
of  nearly  81,000  there.  It  is  reported 
that  Governor  Odell  will  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company. — At 
last  reports,  Governor  La  Follette,  in 
Wisconsin,  had  run  only  15000  behind 
Roosevelt's  plurality  of  about  75,000. 
His  supporters  control  the  Legislature, 
and  Senator  Quarles  will  not  be  re- 
elected. The  primary  election  law  was 
approved. — It  appears  that  Addicks 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  political 
field  in  Delaware.  If  the  Republicans 
of  his  faction  in  the  Legislature  were 
true  to  him  he  would  still  need  5  votes 


for  election  to  the  Senate ;  but  it  is  as- 
serted that  they  have  deserted  him  be- 
cause he  failed  to  supply  any  money 
for  the  campaign,  and  that  they  have 
agreed  with  the  Regulars  to  elect  Col- 
onel Du  Pont  as  the  successor  of  Sen- 
ator Ball. — Mr.  Bryan's  State  elects  a 
solid  Republican  Legislature,  except 
that  one  seal  is  in  doubt.  He  is  not  a 
candidate  for  the  Senate. — West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Davis's  State,  gives  Roose- 
velt 25,000,  electing  a  Republican  Gov- 
ernor and  Legislature  and  Republicans 
in  all  the  five  Congressional  districts. 
— In  Iowa,  the  only  Democratic  Con- 
gressman has  disappeared ;  in  Penn- 
sylvania (plurality  494,000)  only  one 
is  left  to  sit  with  31  Republicans;  all 
the  Representatives  from  California 
will  be  Republicans.  Washington's 
Republican  plurality  was  66,000,  but 
ex-Senator  Turner  (Democrat)  for 
Governor  was  beaten  by  only  15,000. 
W.  H.  Andrews,  formerly  one  of  Mr. 
Quay's  lieutenants  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  elected  Delegate  in  New  Mexico; 
Oklahoma  was  Republican  by  1800; 
Arizona  went  the  other  way.  Porto 
Rico  elected  Julio  Larrinaga,  Unionist, 
and  the  Republicans  will  have  only  10 
of  the  35  members  of  the  House. 

„  ^    J,       President  Roosevelt's  invi- 

Proepects  for     ^   ^-  ^       ^,        t^  r 

p  tation   to   the    Powers    for 

another  Hague  Conference 
seems  to  have  been  issued  at  a  propitious 
time,  and  the  reception  given  to  it  by 
European  nations  is  decidedly  favorable. 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  it  is  in- 
opportune because  Russia  is  at  war, 
Mr.  Porter,  our  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
pointed  out  to  M.  Delcasse,  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  that  Russia  issued  the 
call  to  the  first  Hague  Conference  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Spain.  Denmark 
has  accepted  the  invitation  and  calls  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  more  definite  regu- 
lations about  neutrality  and  contraband 
goods.  Negotiations  have  been  opened 
for  an  arbitration  treaty  between  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States.  In  France 
the  comments  of  the  press  from  Con- 
servative and  Royalist  to  Republican  and 
.Socialist  are  all  favorable  to  the  projected 
conference  and  unite  in  praising  Presi- 
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dent  Roosevelt  for  thus  taking  the  initia- 
tive. As  is  shown  by  the  recent  vote  in 
the  Chambers,  M.  Delcasse  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  even  if  the  Combes  Ministry 
should  fall  he  would  probably  remain 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  be  en- 
abled to  carry  out  his  arbitration  policy. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  the 
press  is  equally  favorable,  and  the  British 
Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Lansdowne,  de- 
voted his  speech  at  the  recent  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  to  an 
urgent  plea  for  arbitration  in  general, 
and  a  justification  in  particular  of  his 
action  in  leaving  the  North  Sea  dispute 
with  Russia  to  an  unbiased  commission 
to  pass  upon  the  facts.    He  said : 

"  Mr.  Choate  walked  into  my  room  yester- 
day and  asked  if  we  would  sign  an  arbitration 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  Simultaneously 
we  received  from  President  Roosevelt,  whom 
we  must  congratulate  (cheers),  a  message 
inviting  us  to  participate  in  a  second  interna- 
tional peace  conference  at  The  Hague.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  invitation  has  not  been 
refused ;  only,  we  have  reserved  to  ourselves 
the  right  to  consider  what  subjects  should  be 
discussed.  We  hesitated  not  a  moment  in  in- 
forming America  that  we  were  ready  to  par- 
ticipate and  in  wishing  President  Roosevelt 
godspeed  in  this  undertaking." 

Italy  has  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  a 
second  Hague  Conference  in  order  to 
determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
Powers  in  time  of  war.  King  Carlos  and 
Queen  Amelia  of  Portugal  are  now  pay- 
ing a  royal  visit  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
two  countries  will  be  brought  closer  to- 
gether by  this  event,  not  merely  in  the 
way  of  public  sentiment,  but  by  some 
definite  arbitration  treaty.  No  objection 
seems  to  have  lu-cn  offered  by  Russia  to 
the  proposal  for  another  Hague  Confer- 
ence, but  it  is  evident  that  the  country 
would  seriously  resent  any  attempt  to  use 
it  in  the  settlement  of  tht-  present  war. 
In(|uiries  are  reported  to  have  been  made 
by  several  Powers  of  France  to  ascertain 
if  her  ally,  Russia,  would  receive  any 
offers  of  mediation,  but  an  emphatic  re- 
fu.sal  has  been  rtturned  to  all  such  pro- 
posals. TluTf  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Japan  would  not  r  ^-  it  to  p«ai-«-  uu-as 
urt's.     The  I\)pe  1  to  be  preparing; 

a  letter  on  the  hurn>rs  and  futility  of  war. 


The  Attack     ^^^   attack  on   the   French 

.    ,  Minister    of    War,    General 

on  Andre         a      1    '      •        1        ^1         ,  r 

Andre,  m  the  Chamber  of 

Deputies,    has    passed    from    words    to 
blows.     In  descending  from  the  tribune 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  defense   General 
Andre,  who  is  now  67  years  old,  was 
struck    in    the  face  by  M.  Syveton,  an 
athletic  young  Deputv'  from  Paris.     His 
face  was  cut  by  Syveton's  ring  and  he 
would  have   fallen   if  he   had  not  been 
caught  by  Premier  Combes.    The  Cham- 
ber voted  the  suspension  of  M.  S>'\'eton, 
but  as  he  refused  to  leave,  the  sitting  was 
suspended  and  he  was  removed  by  the 
military  guard.     The  reaction  of  feeling 
caused  by  this  violence  changed  the  Gov- 
ernmental majority  from  four  to  a  hun- 
dred.   The  charge  made  against  General 
Andre  was  that  he  had  been  systematic- 
ally weeding  out  the   Clerical  and  Na- 
tionalistic officers  of  the  army,  using  for 
this  purpose  the  secret  records    of    the 
Grand    Orient    Masonic    Council.      The 
Minister  of  War  denied  using  underhand 
methods  and  spying,  but  declared  that  the 
Jesuits  had  for  many  years  been  securing 
the  promotion  of  officers  who  were  con- 
spiring against  the  Republic,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  see  that  the  army  was 
kept  loyal.  The  charges  of  the  opposition 
were  supported  by  the  publication  of  let- 
ters giving  information  about  the  politi- 
cal opinions,  ecclesiastical  affiliations  and 
private  life  of  otiftcers  in  the  French  army 
and  recommending  that  they  be  promoted 
or  passed  over  according  to  whether  they 
were  Republican  or  Clerical  in  their  sym- 
f)athies.     The  action  of  the  Government 
is  shown  to  have  corresponded  with  these 
delations.   An  '         ''■''■       *  ide 

in  the  Grand  L    .^-        .  i.iese 

documents  were  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  M.  Syveton  will  be 
prosecuted  for  assault  and.  if  ci>nvicted. 
will  be  liable  to  a  sentence  of  five  years' 
imprisonment,  with  loss  of  his  civil 
rights.       Five   dn  ' 

mostly  between  I'.,  ,.: 

cers,  as  a  result  of  the  Andre  affair,  ami 
more  are  in  pri>spect.     None  of  ihein  has 

resultrd    faf   "'         ^  ■     • v..  •-  . 

'Sim  of  the  '  ; 

liand  by  the  swor  I  int  ile  la  KiKhr- 

tulou.  a  IVputv       I  lu-  I  •<•!'       '  ^^ 

Andre    while   the   iluel   wa.^    ... 
vN.uted   for  their  »on    at    the   \ 
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fort,  near  the  dueling  ground.    M.  Syve-  mob   then   increased   and   soldiers   were 

ton  fought  with  Captain  Gail,  represent-  called  in  to  quell  it.    In  the  melee  a  Ger- 

ing  General  Andre.  man  artist,  August  Prezzy,  was  killed. 

J^  The  next  day  the  rioting  was  renewed 
The  treaty  between  and  the  mob  demoHshed  the  furniture  and 
Anglo-French  ^^^^^^  ^^^  England  by  equipment  of  the  new  university  build- 
Treaty  Katihed  ^j^j^j^  ^jj  ^j^g  disputed  ing  and  smashed  the  windows  of  all 
points  between  the  two  nations  on  co-  Italian  shops  and  houses.  The  Municipal 
lonial  questions  have  been  arranged  Council  sympathized  with  the  anti- 
was  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  Italian  feeling  and  demanded  the  closing 
ties  after  a  ten-day  debate  by  a  vote  of  the  Italian  Faculty  by  the  Govern- 
of  443  to  105.  This  gives  France  a  ment.  Prime  Minister  von  Korber  has 
free  hand  in  Morocco  and  England  in  refused  to  take  such  action  in  spite  of  the 
Egypt.  The  opposition  to  the  ratifica-  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
tion  of  the  treaty  was  chiefly  on  ac-  the  Tyrol  representatives.  The  Mu- 
count  of  the  relinquishment  of  the  an-  nicipal  Council  ordered  a  funeral  of  the 
cient  fishing  rights  of  the  sailors  of  artist  at  public  expense.  All  the  city 
Brittany  and  Normandy  on  the  "  French  buildings  were  draped  in  black  and  the 
shore  "  of  Newfoundland.  The  treaty  burgomaster  and  council  attended  the 
with  Siam  by  which  the  boundary  line  funeral  Afterward  a  crowd  of  3,000 
of  French  "  influence ''  is  still  further  assembled  in  the  streets,  which  were 
extended,  was  also  ratified.  Alto-  cleared  by  the  mounted  gendarmes.  All 
gether,  it  was  a  great  victory  for  the  the  Italian  students  have  been  arrested, 
peace  and  colonial  expansion  policy  of  The  conflict  has  spread  to  Vienna,  where, 
M.  Delcasse,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  on  Saturday,  the  German  students  started 
fairs.— The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  trouble  by  singing  "  Wacht  am 
authorized  the  Municipal  Council  of  Rhein  "  and  demanding  that  all  the  other 
Paris  to  take  away  from  private  cor-  students  take  off  their  hats.  The  Itahans, 
porations  the  manufacture  and  supply  Slavs  and  other  non-German  students  re- 
of  gas  to  the  city.  This  is  likely  to  be  ^^sed  to  do  this  and  a  fight  ensued  with 
followed  by  the  municipalization  of  ^^ts,  sticks  and  umbrellas.  As  the  affair 
the  electric  lighting  system  of  Paris.  ^^^  P^^^e  o^  university  ground  no  ar- 
The  political  object  of  this  action  is  to  rests  have  been  made  by  the  authorities, 
insure  the  support  of  the  Socialists,  who  ^ignor  Tittoni,  the  Italian  Foreign 
constitute  a  necessary  contingent  of  Mmister,  has  remonstrated  with  the  Aus- 
the  "  block  "  or  Governmental  major-  ^^^^n  Government  for  not  preventing  the 
l^y  anti-Italian  demonstrations,   which   may 

j8  result  in  a  serious  discordance  between 

The  oneninp-  of  \he  Tfalian  the  allied  nations. 

Student  Riots     ^  "c  opening  oi  tne  Italian  ^ 

o*  T««c,K^,^i,      law   school   in   connection 

at  Innsbruck           .  ,         ,                .          .  -..▼     .                                    •          1 

with     the     university     at  _                   No  important  operations  have 

Innsbruck  was  followed  by  a  street  riot,  ^               been  reported  during  the  past 

in  which  there  was  much  bloodshed  and  week   from  the   vicinity  of  either   Port 

destruction    of    property.      The    Italian  Arthur  or  Liao-Yang.  Along  the  Shakhe 

school  at  Innsbruck  was  founded  by  the  River  both  parties  seem  determined  to 

Austrian  Government  in  response  to  the  stay  just  where  the  last  great  battle  left 

demand  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  Austria  them.    The  lines  of  the  outposts  are  only 

for  a  university  at  Trieste,  where  instruc-  a    few    hundred    yards    apart    in    some 

tion  would  be  given  in  their  own  tongue,  places.      There   are   occasional   artillery 

As  a  compromise  the  Ministry  decided  duels,  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 

to  form  a  separate  Italian  faculty  of  law  range  than  with  the  idea  of  doing  im- 

at  Innsbruck,  in  spite  of  the  violent  op-  portant  damage.     The  Russian  soldiers 

position  of  Germans  in  that  city.    On  the  have    constructed    dugouts    to    protect 

evening  of  November  3d  a  group  of  Ital-  themselves    from    the    weather,    which, 

ian  students  were  attacked  by  Germans  however,  is  much  milder.    The  Japanese 

in  the  streets.    They  drew  revolvers  and  have  prepared  very  elaborate  systems  of 

wonnrlfd  some  of  their  assailants.     The  defenses,    consisting    of    wire    entangle- 
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ments,  mines,  pits  and  several  lines  of 
ditches,  some  of  them  filled  with  water 
from  the  Shakhe  River.  It  is  asserted 
very  positively  from  the  Russian  head- 
quarters that  General  Kuroki,  who  has 
led  the  First  Japanese  Army  on  its  vic- 
torious progress  from  Korea  to  Liao- 
Yang,  was  killed  on  October  4th  by  the 
bursting  of  Russian  shell.  General 
AlexieflF,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Russian  pos- 


nese;  probably  this  is  impracticable  be- 
cause they  are  under  the  guns  of  the  Etse 
and  other  forts.  Tunneling  and  counter- 
tunneling  are  constantly  going  on. 
Corpses  are  lying  between  the  lines  un- 
buried  and  eaten  by  dogs.  On  account 
of  the  reported  discouragement  of  the 
Russian  garrison  and  the  refusal  of 
General  Stoessel  to  receive  any  proposi- 
tions to  surrender,  General  Nogi  has  sent 


Parade  In  I'urt  Arthur,  Manchuria. — (}eneral  Vulkuff  Addrt'^ilng    tb«   Truops.      (j«neral  8t 
behind  him.      From  Stereograph   Copyright.    1004.  by   B.    L.    SIngky. 
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sessions  in  the  F'lr  East,  has  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg. — At  Port  Arthur  the  at- 
tack of  the  Japanese  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated on  Ktse  hill  (I^tseshan),  which 
from  its  hight  and  position  northwest  of 
Port  Arthur  commands  the  town  and  the 
a|)j)roaches  to  it  from  tlie  north.  Rihhing 
hill  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Japa- 
nese, or  at  least  under  their  eontrol,  and 
the  Keek  wan  and  Urlung  forts  have  l)cen 
uilenced.  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of 
thrse  positions  on  the  north  and  ea.nt  have 
yet  bt-en  (H'eii[)ied  in   force  !)>   the  Japa- 


back  a  Russian  prisoner  with  a  mftttgt 
to  his  fellow  soldiers  assuring  them  of 
ultimate  Japanese  success  and  offering 
immunity  to  any  who  would  desert  and 
come  over  into  t\w  Japanese  lines.  It  it 
at  last  admitteil  by  th  '  mese  that  the 
"  Yashima,"   one   of  tu\est    t>attle 

ships,  was  sunk  by  a  mine  off  Halnv  last 
June.  This  leaves  only  four  b 
to  the  Japatiese  with  vvhivh  io  ...»x;  .... 
Baltic  Hcrt  when  it  arrives  in  the  Far 
I'.ast,  but  in  cruisers  the  Jtjxinese  rteel 
much  outnun^l>ers  the  enemy. 


The  Northern  Lights 

BY    JOHN   GREENLEAF    WHITTIER 

[There  was  a  remarkable  display  of  the  aurora  borealis  in  January,  1837,  and  this 
poem  commemorates  the  phenomenon.  It  was  printed  in  the  Haverhill  Gazette  at  the 
fme,  but  was  never  collected. — S.  T.  Pickaed.] 

A  LIGHT  is  troubling  heaven !     A  strange  dull  glow 
Hangs  like  a  half-quenched  veil  of  fire  between 
The  blue  sky  and  the  earth  ;  and  the  shorn  »tars 
Gleam  faint  and  sickly  through  it.     Day  hath  left 
No  token  of  its  parting,  and  the  blush 
With  which  it  welcomed  the  embrace  of  Night 
Has  faded  from  the  blue  cheek  of  the  West ; 
Yet  forth  from  the  solemn  darkness  of  the  North, 
Stretched  o'er  the  "  empty  place  "  by  God's  own  hand, 
Trembles  and  waves  that  curtain  of  pale  fire, — 
Tingeing  with  baleful  and  unnatural  hues 
~^       The  winter  snows  beneath.     It  is  as  if 

Nature's  last  curse — the  fearful  plague  of  fire — 
Were  working  in  the  elements,  and  the  skies 
Even  as  a  scroll  consuming. 

Lo,  a  change ! 
The  fiery  wonder  sinks,  and  all  along 
A  dark  deep  crimson  rests — a  sea  of  blood, 
Untroubled  by  a  wave.     And  over  all 
Bendeth  a  luminous  arch  of  pale  pure  white. 
Clearly  contrasted  with  the  blue  above, 
And  the  dark  red  beneath  it.     Glorious ! 
How  like  a  pathway  for  the  Shining  Ones, 
The  pure  and  beautiful  Intelligences 
Who  minister  in  Heaven,  and  offer  up 
Their  praise  as  incense ;  or,  like  that  which  rose 
Before  the  Pilgrim  Prophet,  when  the  tread 
Of  the  most  holy  angels  brightened  it, 
And  in  his  dream  the  haunted  sleeper  saw 
The  ascending  and  descending  of  the  blest ! 

And  yet  another  change !     O'er  half  the  sky 
A  long,  bright  flame  is  trembling,  like  the  sword 
Of  the  great  angel  of  the  guarded  gate 
Of  Paradise,  when  all  the  holy  streams 
And  beautiful  bowers  of  Eden-land  blushed  red 
Beneath  its  awful  wavering,  and  the  eyes 
Of  the  outcasts  quailed  before  the  glare, 
As  from  the  immediate  questioning  of  God. 

Oh,  God  of  mystery !     These  fires  are  thine ! 
Thy  breath  hath  kindled  them,  and  there  they  burn 
Amid   the  permanent  glory  of  Thy  heavens, 
That  earliest  revelation  written  out 
In  starry  language,  visible  to  all, 
Lifting  unto  Thyself  the  heavy  eyes 
Of  the  down-looking  spirits  of  the  earth  ! 
The  Indian,  leaning  on  his  hunting  bow. 
Where  the  ice-mountains  hem  the  frozen  pole, 
And  the  hoar  architect  of  winter  piles 
With  tireless  hand  his  snowy  pyramids, 
Looks  upward  in  deep  awe, — while  all  around 
The  eternal  ices  kindle  with  the  hues 
Which    tremble  on    their  gleaming   pinnacles 
And  sharp  cold  ridges  of  enduring  frost, — 
And  points  his  child  to  the  great  Spirit's  fire. 

Alas  for  uh  who  boast  of  deeper  lore, 
If  in  the  maze  of  our  vague  theories, 
Onr  speculations,  and  our  rest  less  aim 
To  search  the  secret,  and   familiarize 
The  awful  things  of  Nature,  we  forgot 
To  own  Thy  prewence  in  Thy  mysteries ! 
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Frantz  Funck-Brentano 

BY  ALVAN  F.  SANBORN 


AT  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Federation  de  I'Alliance  Fran- 
qaise,  held  in  New  York  City  last 
March,  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  the  re- 
tiring President,  announced  that  the 
American  Historical  Association  was 
anxious  to  have  the  Allumce  bring  a 
French  historian  to  America,  and  had 
I)asse(l  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  The 
lecturing  tour  of  h'rantz  Kunck-Hren- 
tano,  who  delivers  his  first  lecture  at 
lioston,  November  26th,  is  the  obvious 
resi)onsc  of  the  Alliance  to  t^  |>eal. 

M.    h'uiu'k-Urent.ino    is    ;  ly    an 

archivist    and    paleographist.      Ilr    was 
graduated     from   the     l^aris     FcoU    dis 
inK 


Chartes  in  1885  with  the  title  of  archiu- 
ist        '  ' :'.  and  '     a- 

UK :..,  „..,.  to  the  j.    ......  -  :  .....:iv- 

ist  of  the  Arsenal  Library,  which  pos- 
sesses, among  other  treasures,  the  ar- 
chives of  th  "  rille.  H  '  ^  i\  ten 
years   to   tin  .    the  a:  ^-.k   of 

classifying  the  mstille  archives  begun 
by  hi  ^  Ravaisson. 

The  u is  a  inoilel 

of  its  kind,  \  Ue  Academy 

of  Moral  and  iices.     This 

catalog    was    p  '       aus- 

pier**  i»f  the  n.if  Kor 

the  city  of   l^rii    he  pt  i   later  a 

cotnplete  list  of  the  prisonrr*  of  thr  \\m%* 
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tille,  accompanied  by  voluminous  notes 
and  a  study — recognized  by  experts  as 
masterly — of  the  history  of  the  Lettres 
de  Cachet. 

These  two  formidable  works  belong 
exclusively  to  M.  Funck-Brentano's  spe- 
cialty. He  is  the  author  of  two  other 
volumes  that  come  very  near  falling  un- 
der the  same  category :  "  The  Origins  of 
the  Hundred  Years'  War,"  crowned  by 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  and  ''  The  Bastille  of  the  Come- 
dians," which  was  awarded  the  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Society  of  Theatrical  His- 
tory in  1902. 

"  M.  Frantz  Funck-Brentano,"  says 
his  fellow-historian,  Albert  Soul,  ''  is  at 
one  and  the^  same  time  a  savant  and  a 
writer  of  great  distinction,  who  adores 
life  and  knows  how  to  render  it.  He  is 
a  delicate  analyst  and  an  ardent  portray- 
er  of  human  suffermgs  and  passions." 
Thus  it  is  that  alongside  of  the  works  of 
pure  erudition  mentioned  above  M. 
Funck-Brentano  has  produced  four  vol- 
umes which  are  solidly  based  on  this 
same  erudition,  but  which  have  been  as 
largely  read  by  the  unscholarly  as  by 
the  scholarly  public,  because  they  pos- 
sess all  the  fascination  of  romance.  They 
are :  '*  Legends  of  the  Bastille,"  "  Princes 
and  Poisoners,"  "  The  Diamond  Neck- 
lace "  and  "  Cagliostro  and  Company."  * 
In  these  he  has  devoted  himself  to  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  solving  the  puz- 
zles of  history. 

The  ''Legends  of  the  Bastille"  ex- 
plodes the  myth  of  ih^  sufferings  of  La- 
tiide  and  other  Bastille  prisoners,  and 
clears  up  the  mystery  of  ''  the  man  with 
the  iron  mask."  *'  Princes  and  Poisoners  " 
is  a  study  of  the  extraordinary  mania  for 

•  I  use  English  titles  because  all  these  volumes 
have  been  translated  Into  English. 


poisoning  which  beset  the  court  society 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  sheds  a 
great  deal  of  light  on  the  hitherto  ob- 
scure careers  of  la  Brinvilliers,  la 
Voisin,  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
"  The  Diamond  Necklace  "  and  '*  Cag- 
liostro and  Company "  (its  sequel)  re- 
state and  review  in  an  admirably  clear, 
if  not  an  entirely  conclusive,  fashion  the 
celebrated  case  which  is  considered  by 
many  historians  to  have  caused  the  death 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  precipitated  the 
Revolution. 

In  his  latest  book,  "  Les  Brigands,"  a 
work  of  a  still  more  popular  character, 
M.  Funck-Brentano  has  definitively  lo- 
cated Bluebeard,  and  has  established 
the  historical  truth  regarding  such  pic- 
turesque rascals  as  Mandrin  and  Car- 
touche all  in  expounding  the  important 
role  played  by  brigandage  in  French  his- 
tory from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present 
time.  • 

M.  Funck-Brentano's  personality  (as 
the  accompanying  photograph  shows)  is 
a  forceful  one.  It  tallies,  moreover,  with 
the  dual  nature  of  his  work.  He  wears 
the  spectacles  of  the  professor  and  the 
flowing  tie  of  the  artist.  He  is  equally 
enamored  of  facts  and  of  picturesque- 
ness.  He  is  alternately  scholar  and 
esthetic.  When  I  visited  him  at  the  Ar- 
senal his  enthusiasm  vacillated  between 
his  cherished  archives  and  the  eigh- 
teenth century  frescos  with  which  sev- 
eral of  the  rooms  are  decorated.  In  re- 
pose his  bearing  is  that  of  the  patient, 
persistent  savant;  when  he  speaks  it  is 
that  of  an  illumine.  German  phlegm 
(M.  Funck-Brentano  is  of  German  ex- 
traction) and  French  vivacity  were  nev- 
er better  blended. 

DttCIZH,    NiFVKF,    FrANCK. 


Punch   Politics  and  Letters   in  England 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


THE  number  of  Punch  just  issued 
contains  an  amusing  and  appro- 
priate cartoon  from  the  expert 
pencil  of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne.  It  is 
called  "  The  Magic  Kettle,"  and  it  shows 
us  the  magician,  who  wears  an  eyeglass 
and  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  standing  in  front 
of  the  kettle  which  he  is  endeavoring  to 
boil.  The  kettle  is  labeled  with  the  name 
of  "  Protection,"  and  it  is  placed  upon  a 
boiler  which  bears  on  its  side  a  face  that 
seems  frozen,  but  in  which,  nevertheless, 
one  can  still  trace  out  the  features  of  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  legend  beneath  the  car- 
toon tells  us  that  the  operator  says, 
"  Gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  appar- 
ent frost,  the  Tccttle  is  going  to  boil  all 
the  same." 

The  cartoon  illustrates  humorously, 
but  withal  very  fairly,  the  present  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Most  of  us 
are  well  convinced  in  our  own  minds  that 
the  kettle  is  frozen  and  will  not  boil,  but 
we  are  none  the  less  ready  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  of  manv  re- 
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sources  and  many  expedients,  and  that  he 
will  not  hesitate  about  any  device  which 
can  prevail  upon  his  followers  that  he  has 
yet  some  art  or  craft  to  fall  back  upon 
and  justify  his  reputation  as  a  political 
conjurer.  One  of  ^Ir.  Chamberlain's  es- 
pecial accomplishments  is  his  faculty  of 
quick  change.  When  you  think  he  is 
driven  to  his  last  resource,  and  has  noth- 
ing left  but  to  admit  defeat,  you  may  hear 
him  suddenly  proclaiming  that  you  have 
entirely  mistaken  his  meaning  and  that 
he  was  all  the  time  on  the  victorious  side. 
Thus  we  all  know  that  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  Radical  of  Rad- 
icals, as  indeed  something  very  like  a 
proclaimed  Republican,  and  that  he  kept 
on  this  political  attitude  until  all  of  a 
sudden  a  crisis  came,  when  Radicalism 
ceased  to  mean  political  success,  and  then 
we  were  all  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories. 
Thus,  too,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  when  he 
first  became  conspicuous  in  Parliament  a 
strong  advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land. He  was  then,  as  I  remember  full 
well,  the  close  friend,  allv  and  confidant 
of  Parnell  and  the  Home  Rule  party. 
After  a  while  it  became  evident  that 
Home  Rule  was  not  going  to  carry  the 
(lay  quite  so  soon  as  some  of  us  had 
hoped  and  expected,  and  then  the  world 
(|uickly  learned  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
had  become  an  opp<>nent  of  Home  R-^ 
and  he  presentlv  accepted  office  in  a  'Whs 
administration. 

No  great  surprise,  therefore,  would  be 
ftlt  l)V  anv  one  if  at  some  c  "  " 
iiifnt  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  U   ..;.... 
that   althouj^h   he  could   make   the    T 
trctioii  kettle  l)oil  if  he  so  willed  it.  he 
had   nevertheless   made   up   his   mind   t 
t  ike  it  off  the  heater  aiul  throw  it  int 
the   dust-bin.      Indeed.    I    have  heard   it 
'ed    that    Mr.    C)       ' 

I...  .  ;..it  an  ea.sv  antl  a  t ., 

the  whole  tliffieiiltv.  and  that  h>  ' 

man  to  adopt  auch  an 

not   holdiv    ^ * 

iiid  the  pit 

the  last   few  months  been  playing'  off  a 
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practical  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  easi- 
ly deluded?  Why  not  declare  that  he 
was  during  all  that  time,  as  he  had  ever 
been  up  to  that  time,  a  convinced  Free 
Trader,  and  that  his  only  object  in  start- 
ing the  backward  movement  toward  Pro- 
tection was  with  the  idea  of  inducing 
some  insincere  Free  Traders  to  display 
their  insincerity  and  thus  convict  them- 
selves forever  in  the  judgment  of  their 
constituents?  He  might  then  go  on  to 
show  that  by  this  clever  device  he  had 
prevailed  upon  the  false  Free  Traders  to 
confess  their  falsehood,  and  had  thus  ren- 
dered inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade.  I  certamly  do  not  commit 
myself  to  any  prediction  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain will  adopt  such  a  course  as  that 
which  some  facetious  friends  of  mine 
have  suggested  as  suitable  for  his  occa- 
sion, but  I  quite  believe  that  if  he  could 
see  his  way  to  such  a  course  of  action  he 
is  just  the  man  who  would  have  cour- 
age, or  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  cheek," 
to  play  the  part  with  bewildering  effect. 
The  time  is  now  fast  approaching  for  his 
winter  campaign,  and  he  must,  I  should 
think,  have  made  up  his  mind  that  he  can- 
not carry  the  constituencies  with  him  in 
the  crusade  which  he  marked  out  for 
himself  when  he  opened  this  new  chap- 
ter in  his  political  career.  We  may  con- 
fidently expect  a  surprise  of  some  kind, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  whatever  be  the 
crisis  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  come  out  of 
it  with  absolutely  undiminished  faith  in 
his  own  infallibility  and  his  own  claims 
to  the  applause  and  the  gratitude  of  his 
country. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  not  call  up  his  inventive 
powers  for  a  new  departure  in  policy  or  a 
,jiew  revelation  of  his  purposes  until  the 
General  Election  shall  have  decided  the 
fate  of  the  existing  Ministry.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  a  comparison  of  ex- 
pert forecasts,  the  probabilities  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  party's 
return  to  power.  Twen  if  this  were  to  be 
the  result  of  the  General  Election  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  still  be  found  waiting 
for  his  opportunity.  The  Liberals,  or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  Liberal 
leaders,  do  not  seem  to  be  c|uite  agreed 
as  to  their  policy,  or  p(Tliaj)s  T  should 
rather  say  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  started 
a  policy  on  which  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  their  agreeing.     Lord  Rosebery  is,  of 
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course,  still  conventionally  regarded  as 
foremost  among  the  leaders  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  most  of  us,  nevertheless, 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
should  any  longer  be  regarded  as  a  Lib- 
eral. On  some  of  the  most  essential  ar- 
ticles of  the  creed  of  Liberalism,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  preached  and  typified  it  in  his 
later  years,  Lord  Rosebery  has  for  a  long 
time  been  an  avowed  heretic,  and  there 
are  many  subjects  on  which  he  ap- 
proaches much  more  nearly  to  the  tenets 
of  the  Conservatives  than  to  those  of  the 
Liberals.  There  are  some  very  able  men 
among  the  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— men,  for  example,  like  Mr.  John 
Morley,  Mr.  James  Bryce  and  Mr.  As- 
quith — but  not  one  of  these  seems  as 
yet  to  have  called  up  for  himself  that  fol- 
lowing which  marks  a  man  out  for  the 
position  of  political  leader.  In  politics  as 
well  as  in  literature  John  Morley  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  thinkers 
and  speakers,  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
coveted  the  position  of  Liberal  leader. 
James  Bryce  is  a  writer  and  a  thinker 
rather  than  a  political  commander,  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  a  most  successful  legal  ad- 
vocate and  a  brilliant  parliamentary  de- 
bater, has  not  thus  far,  at  least,  succeeded 
in  prevailing  upon  the  great  body  of  Lib- 
erals to  regard  him  as  their  predestined 
leader. 

Every  day  that  passes  only  makes  the 
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great  mass  6f"the  Liberals  all  over  the 
country  feel  more  deeply  than  before  the 
loss  which  their  cause  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court.  No  man. on  his  side  of  politics 
since  the  death  of  Gladstone  could  fair- 
ly compare  with  Harcourt  in  the  quali- 
ties which  especially  fit  their  possessor 
to  be  the  leader  oif  the  Liberal  party. 
Harcourt  was  a  great  parliamentary  de- 
bater, and  even  it  might  be  said  on  some 
occasions  a  great  parliamentary  orator. 
He  was  a  master  of  finance ;  he  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
work ;  he  was  a  powerful  speaker  on 
public  platforms ;  had  a  ready  wit  and 
mastery  of  repartee,  and  he  had  what 
may  be  admitted  to  count  for  something 
in  such  a  field  of  work,  a  commanding 
presence.  He  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
be  overbearing  in  his  manner  of  debate, 
and  he  occasionally  showed  a  certain  im- 
patience when  dealing  with  dull  antag- 
onists, but  he  was  known  to  have  a  kind- 
ly heart  and  a  generous  spirit,  and  he 
was,  taking  him  for  all  in  all,  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  our  time.  During  my  par- 
liamentary life,  and  especially  during  its 
earlier  years,  I  often  found  myself  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  but  he  was  always  genial  and 
kindly  in  private  and  public,  and  I  was 
ever  proud  to  rank  myself  among  his  per- 
sonal friends.  He  was  at  one  critical  pe- 
riod in  public  affairs  put  aside  most  un- 
wisely and  even  unfarily,  I  think,  in  or- 
der that  Lord  Rosebery  might  take  the 
vacant  place  of  leader,  and  I-  cannot 
doubt  that  he  felt  this  slight  very  keen- 
ly. He  has  passed  out  of  life  at  a  crisis 
when  his  death  is  nothing  short  of  a  ca- 
lamity to  the  Liberal  cause. 

Dcatli  has  lately  removed  from  our 
midst  a  man  who,  altho  engaged  in  a 
verv  dirfcrciit  fieUl  of  work  from  that 
vvliirh  ocrnpicMJ  the  intellect  and  the  en- 
ergies of  Sir  William  Harcourt.  was  vet 
a  very  consf)icuons  figure  among  English 
notabilities.  T  am  alluding  now  to  Mr. 
John  I  lollirigshead.  who  dit-d  a  few  <lavs 
ago,  and  whose  naiiir  is  almost  as  well 
known.  I  should  think,  to  the  American 
public  MS  it  is  to  the  public  of  thim  cotin- 
trv.  Vet  John  llollingshead  wan.  al»ovr 
all  things,  a  Lnndonrr.  He  was  an  au- 
thor who  ma<le  I.on<lon  his  chief  study, 


and  he  was  also  the  organizer  of  great 
theatrical  companies  and  great  schools 
of  musical  comedy  which  have  made 
themselves  famous  all  over  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  introduced  into  litera- 
ture by  Charles  Dickens,  and  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  Dickens's  Household 
Words;  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  under  Thackeray,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  he  turned  to  bringing  out 
theatrical  enterprises ;  helped  to  found 
the  Alhambra  Theater,  and  founded  the 
Gaiety  Theater,  which  introduced  an  en- 
tirely new  school  of  musical  comedy  to 
England  and  to  the  world  in  general.  I 
used  to  meet  him  often  at  one  time,  and 
always  enjoyed  his  humor  and  his  va- 
ried reminiscences.  Whole  fortunes  must 
have  passed  through  his  hands,  and  yet  I 
believe  he  was  himself  but  a  poor  man 
when  he  died. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literature  of  criticism  which 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time  bears  the 
striking  name  **  Heralds  of  Revolt,"  and 
is  the  work  of  the  Rev.  William  Barry, 
a  distinguished  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Dr.  Barry  has  already  writ- 
ten many  books  which  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  reading  world,  and  I  have 
given  my  opinion  of  more  than  one  of 
them  in  the  pages  of  The  Independent. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  among 
which  '*  The  New  Antigone  "  and  **  Ar- 
den  Massiter  "  are  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable, but  every  one  of  which  has 
made  its  distinct  impression  on  the  lit- 
erature of  our  time.  '*  Heralds  of  Re- 
volt "  is  a  volume  of  *'  Studies  in  Mod- 
irn  Literature  and  Dogma,"  and  is.  in 
fact,  a  volume  of  essays  on  the  founders 
or  leaders  of  the  modern  schools  in  lit- 
erature and  philosophy  which  have  mad< 
it  their  endeavor  to  shake  off  outworn 
traditions  and  to  bring  new  impulse  and 
new  interest.  Aniong  the  authors  whom 
Dr.  Barrv  intriHlucrs  into  his  txx^k  arc 
(arlvle,  George  ICIiot  nr-iMilh  Heine, 
Victor  Hugo,  Dumas.  •  md.  anrl 

Eriedrii'h  Nietzsche.     Some  of  the  ^ ' 
ters,    it    should    l>e    said,    are   essays   oai 
sch4N>ls  of  thought  and  phases  of  dof^nui 
stutlicd    ns     itinuences    and     tendencies 
ratluT  than  as  suhjeets  of  '  jk^r* 

traitiire.      If   I  am  not  gi»..  '^-n 

this  UH)k  is  destined  to  make  ft 

our  present  literature.     l>.  Harry's  « 
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ing  is  evidently  most  profound  and  va- 
ried, and  he  can  illustrate  every  subject 
with  which  he  deals  with  a  perfect  prod- 
igality of  appropriate  citations  and  com- 
parisons drawn  from  all  literatures,  an- 
cient or  modern.  He  is  a  bold  and  a  pen- 
etrating critic  who  judges  for  himself 
and  takes  little  account  of  merely  con- 
ventional decrees  in  criticism;  his  lan- 
guage is  vivid,  his  style  picturesque,  and 
he  often  makes  us  feel  as  we  become  ab- 
sorbed in  his  pages  that  we  are  not  mere- 
ly reading,  but  are  actually  listening  to 
his  words.  He  is  very  much  in  earnest 
on  any  subject  which  he  discusses,  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  when  his  mind  thus  in- 
spires him  to  deal  scornfully  with  the 
most  cherished  traditions  in  criticism.  I 
have  read  the  volume  with  intense  inter- 
est, and  my  interest  has  been  none  the 
less  even  when  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  author's  opinions  upon  this  or  that 
book  or  literary  school.  He  seems  to  me, 
for  instance,  to  undervalue  strangely 
even  the  greatest  novels  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  ''Monte  Cristo "  and  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  or  as  I  believe  it  is 
called  in  your  American  translation, 
"  The  Three  Guardsmen."  I  should  put 
these  romances  on  a  level  with  some  of 
the  best  romances  of  Walter  Scott. 
There  are  other  judgments,  too,  given  by 
Dr.  Barry  with  which  I  could  not  hold 
myself  in  agreement,  but  it  is  no  part  of 
my  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  a  criticism 
of  our  critic,  who  has  himself  written 
romance?  which  I  feel  sure  are  destined 
)o  live.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for  Dr. 
Barry's  critical  pages  :  that  even  where  the 
reader  is  most  inclined  to  differ  from 
them  he  cannot  but  see  that  his  atten- 


tion is  called  to  new  points  of  view,  and 
that  Dr.  Barry  has  ideas  of  his  own  to 
sustain  all  his  opinions,  and  that  the  most 
accomplished  student  of  his  book  must 
find  himself  all  the  better  for  his  ab- 
sorption of  these  ideas  and  for  the  wealth 
of  study  which  the  pages  of  this  book 
open  up  to  him.  The  great  charm  about 
Dr.  Barry's  essays  is  their  freshness  of 
thought  and  their  originality  of  illustra- 
tion. The  essays  which  make  up  the 
"  Heralds  of  Revolt "  are  reproduced, 
some  from  the  Dublin  Revieiv,  and  the 
others  from  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
historic  fame.  Dr.  Barry  has  rendered  a 
valuable  service  to  the  reading  world  of 
to-day  and  the  future  by  reproducing  his 
critical  studies  in  this  collected  form. 

A  brilliant  light  in  our  artistic  world 
went  out  prematurely  yesterday.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Furse,  the  most  rising  and  in- 
deed of  late  the  foremost  among  our 
English  portrait  painters,  died  of  some 
pulmonary  complaint.  Furse  had  only 
reached  that  year  which  Disraeli  calls  the 
fatal  year  of  genius — the  thirty-seventh 
year — of  Raphael  and  Byron ;  indeed  Dis- 
raeli cites  a  whole  catalogue  of  careers 
thus  early  cut  short.  Furse  was  in  his 
early  days  a  student  of  the  Slade  School 
of  Art  in  London  under  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Legros,  an  extremely  clever 
French  artist  and  teacher,  who  never 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  used  to  know  many  of 
Furse's  fellow  students  at  that  time,  and 
even  then  it  was  confidently  believed  that 
he  was  destined  to  fame.  And  now  he  is 
gone,  and  leaves  the  fame  which  he  had 
so  fairly  won  to  speak  for  him. 

London,  England. 


^ 


The    Evolution    of    the    Literary  [  ^ 

Aspirant 

(PAPER  III) 

[The  two  former  articles  we  published  by  the  "  Literary  Aspirant  "  were  printed 
far  and  wide.  We  note  that  now  that  he  has  achieved  the  hights  of  his  ambition  his 
article  shows  less  mutterings  against  fate  in  the  shape  of  unkind  editors  and  publishers. 
His  point   of  view   seems   much   more  serene. —  Editor.] 
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K. 


IN  my  former  papers  printed  in  The 
Independent   I  have  sketched  what 

befell  me,  first,  as  a  free  lance,  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  beck  and  call, 
the  caprice,  of  various  editors ;  second,  as 
the  author  of  a  book  seeking  a  publisher, 
and  now  in  the  course  of  my  evolution 
from  a  literary  aspirant  but  one  step  re- 
mains and  that  has  to  do  with  my  sub- 
sequent and  present  experience  as  an 
editor.  Between  the  would-be  con- 
tributor and  the  editor  there  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  interposed  a  great  gulf,  so 
that  when  one  has  passed  from  the  one 
class  to  the  other  there  has  been  a  notable 
achievement.  Having  now  accomplished 
this  I  look  upon  myself  with  ill  concealed 
pride.  I  find  that  I  still  have  a  tendency 
to  pinch  myself  on  awakening  in  the 
morning  lest  I  should  suddenly  find  it  all 
a  dream  and  have  to  go  back  to  hawking 
my  literary  wares  and  wearily  climbing 
the  Suns  winding  stairs  (they  are  wind- 
ing, even  if  they  are  not  spiral),  etc.,  in 
the  process.  But,  no;  it  is  quite  true,  I 
am  at  last  in  the  editorial  class.  My 
name  is  painted  on  one  of  the  doors  of  a 
great  magazine  office  as  one  of  the 
editors.  Literary  aspirants  now  come  to 
seek  me  out  and  win  my  favor,  if  hap- 
pily they  can  enlist  my  approval,  so  that 
I  shall  print  their  screeds.  I  read  and 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  unsolicited  con- 
tributions, and  it  comes  within  my  prov- 
ince to  determine  the  art  features  of  my 
magazine.  I  am  rapidly  becoming  an 
autocrat.  My  friends  notice  a  change  in 
me.  The  time  when  I  luul  to  wonder  if 
my  stuff  would  be  printed  lias  gone  by. 
I  now  confidently  send  it  down  to  the 
composing  room  every  day,  knowing  that 
if  it  i.s  not  printnl  in  the  current  inmic  it 
will  be  in  a  following  one,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  I  mark  my  copy  "  must 
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for  a  certain  issue.  I  realize  that  this  IS 
a  beautiful  world,  and  there  is  great  joy 
in  looking  down  from  my  high  eminence 
upon  those  who  grovel  in  the  literary 
valley.  I  now  understand,  at  least  in  a 
measure,  how  Homer  must  feel  in  the 
spirit  world  when  so  many  cities  contend 
for  the  honor  of  having  been  his  birth- 
place, for  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  edi- 
tors have  at  various  times  claimed  the 
honor  (?)  of  having  discovered  me. 

I  scarcely  know  how  it  came  about 
that  for  six  days  in  the  week  I  sit  upon 
a  mission  furniture  chair  in  my  little  box 
of  an  editorial  office  lined  with  shelves 
containing  volumes  of  poetry,  reference 
and  other  books,  and  whose  other  wall 
spaces  under  my  inspiration  have  been 
hung  with  sundry  pictures  and  other 
artistic  things  which  are  intended  as  in- 
spirations to  the  art  editor.  I  never 
thought  of  seeking  the  post  I  now  have 
and  was  quite  surprised  when  invited 
into  the  editorial  chair.  My  fonner  ex- 
perience as  a  free  lance  and  with  the 
publishers  comes  in  very  well,  however, 
and  with  this  experience  I  frequently 
find  use  for  the  desk  telephone  with 
which  my  office  is  equippeil 

ThtTc  is  still  much  popular  i;;noranv:e 
regarding  the  duties  K^i  an  editor,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  of  matter 
that  has  but  recently  been  printeil  re- 
garding m;i"  "'•  ••  and  newsjiaper  offices 
and   the   pr  :ties   of   the   men    who 

make  their  papers  what  they  are.  Ac- 
conling  to  an  Oklahoma  editor. 

'*  all   a   fellow   h  i     '       '      • 
ii   to  br  ahle  to 

'•     '  iioiM.    utti|iirr   a    . 

!«;  Ai'    ^i*^    wikhI.    ,     a    ..., 

HO  that  the  rrailrn  will  «h<rd  thrir  wrips.  nuke 

a  ilojlur    '       " 

inraturr 

whitky.  liib^crtbe  to  charity,  gt)  witt  .-aI*. 
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attack  free  silver,  defend  bimetallism,  sneer 
at  snobbery,  wear  diamonds,  invent  advertise- 
ments, overlook  scandal,  appraise  babies,  de- 
light pumpkin  raisers,  minister  to  the  afflicted, 
heal  the  disgruntled,  fight  to  the  finish,  set 
type,  mold  opinions,  sweep  the  office,  speak  at 
prayer  meetings,  stand  in  with  everybody  and 
everything." 

There  is  somthing  more  than  just  a 
grain  of  truth  in  all  this,  as  in  practice, 
while  an  editor  may  seem  to  have  very 
little  to  do,  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
be  done  by  him,  notwithstanding.  After 
reaching  the  editorial  rooms  in  the  morn- 
ing and  looking  over  the  mail  that  comes 
to  my  desk  I  give  immediate  audience 
to  the  literary  aspirants  who  may  wish 
to  see  and  consult  me.  I  often  wonder 
now  if  I  was  as  hopeless  in  my  free  lance 
days  as  some  of  those  are  who  now  come 
to  see  me.  If  I  was,  the  editors  I  called 
upon  in  the  old  days  have  my  sympathy, 
if  at  this  late  date  that  will  be  any  con- 
solation to  them.  I  receive  those  who 
have  sketches  and  other  pictures  for  me 
to  see,  and  read  my  exchanges  and  write 
things  for  my  department  between 
whiles.  I  consider  manuscripts  sent  by 
mail.  Then  there  is  the  correspondence, 
editorial  conferences,  the  search  after 
illustrative  matter,  the  preparation  of 
dummies,  and  a  thousand  other  details 
constantly  arising  that  lends  an  infinite 
charm  to  the  routine  office  work.  Step 
by  step  I  am  coming  toward  the  editorial 
point  of  view.  I,  too,  am  now  searching, 
as  are  all  other  editors,  for  the  new  con- 
tributor who  can  write  printable  stuff. 
Every  time  any  one  comes  in  to  see  me 
now,  however,  I  have  a  haunting  fear 
that  he  has  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket 
that  he  is  going  to  try  to  sell  me,  but 
that,  upon  examination,  it  will  turn  out 
to  have  just  missed  being  the  real  thing. 

There  are  no  dull  moments  in  a  city 
room,  and  the  editor  differs  essentially 
from  the  actor,  since  the  editor's  emotion 
never  requires  to  be  "  pumped  up."  The 
pursuit  of  that  which  is  timelv  and,  if 
possible,  exclusive,  gives  to  editorial 
work  a  constantly  sustained  interest. 
The  joy  of  cflitorial  attainment  in  either 
of  these  directions  is  not  unlike  that 
which  comes  to  the  biologist  engaged  in 
research,  who,  undertaking  a  new  prob- 
lem, solves  it,  and  is  able  to  demonstrate 
his  solution. 

I  enjoy  the  life  of  an  editor.    It  seems 


to  me  to  have  many  compensations  and 
no  drawbacks.  One  may  study  human 
nature  from  the  editorial  chair  with  di- 
verse and  yet  multiple  material.  Some 
of  the  letters  that  come  to  an  editorial 
office  are  very  interesting  as  text-books 
in  the  study  of  dear  old  human  nature. 
Because  of  a  department  in  which  prob- 
lems are  solved  and  advice  is  given  to 
readers,  this  letter  was  recently  received, 
viz. : 

"  Your  apparent  unlimited  capacity  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  tried  and  perplexed 
woman  moves  me  to  present  my  case,  which 
is,  I  cannot  market  the  product  of  my  fertile 
brain  and  facile  pen.     Ahem!    (sic). 

"  My  friends  say  this  is  rather  from. lack  of 
persistent  effort  than  because  of  a  demerit 
of  my  work,  which  competent  critics  say  is 
quite  equal  to  the  average  magazine  fiction : 
Will  you  kindly  suggest  some  syndicate  or 
bureau  through  which  I  may  possibly  dispose 
of  MSS." 

In  this  case  there  was  no  pausing  to 
inquire  "Am  I  called  to  write?"  or 
''  Have  I  a  message  to  deliver?  "  but  be- 
cause of  the  desire  to  write  there  was  the 
confident  assumption  of  ability  to  do  so. 
Alas !  as  an  editor  it  has  been  ground 
into  me  that  it  is  not  all  of  writing  mere- 
ly to  write,  otherwise  it  were  true  that 
a  gold  mine  lurks  in  every  five-cent  bot- 
tle of  ink  when  accompanied  by  some  few 
sheets  of  writing  paper  and  any  one  to 
write  upon  them. 

I  find  that  there  are  many  literary 
aspirants  who  look  with  longing  eyes 
upon  a  personal  connection  with  an  edi- 
torial office,  irrespective  of  the  question 
of  fitness.  Sometimes  they  come  in  and 
try  with  seductive  glance  and  soft  words 
to  win  a  place  upon  the  staff.  At  other 
times  they  write  letters,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  typical  : 

{Verbatim) 

"  I  have  been  reading  you  magazine  for 
some  time,  and  really  I  am  so  pleased  with 
it  I  should  like  to  become  one  of  you.  I  enjoy 
literary  work  so  much  can  you  not  choose 
some  duty  to  extend  upon  me  as  a  help  to 
your  paper? 

"T  should  like  to  belong  to  your  differant 
clubs.  .Should  like  to  keep  up  a  corrospond- 
cncc  with  the  work. 

"  Will  you  kindly  write  me  about  the  matter. 
I  have  an  anxiety  to  become  a  great  news- 
paper woman  and  I  might  start  now  as  any 
other  time.  Most  of  my  time  has  been  spend 
in  a  school  of  Elocution,  of  which  I  make  a 
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profession,  having  for  some  time  recited  under 
management  of  Western  Star  Lecture  Breau. 
But  being  married  now  I  must  employ  myself 
with  some  employment  at  home  and  I  think 
none  better  than  being  connected  with  the 
readers   and   officers   of   the   . 

"  I  trust  you  will  write  me  at  once    seeing 
how  interested  I  am. 

"  I  also  should  like  to  corrospond  with  some 
of  its  writers.     Kindly  introduce  me. 
"  Your's  Resp., 


"  7.  Not  buying  contributions  at  present. 
"8.  Do   not  pay   for  contributions. 
"9.   (Remarks). 

"  Yours  very  truly, 


About  the  only  sad  thing  connected 
with  editorial  life  is  the  manifest  impos- 
sibility of  saying  "  Yes  "  to  every  one 
who  knocks  thus  at  editorial  doors  seek- 
ing to  enter  into  the  inner  circle  and  have 
fellowship  with  the  elect,  or  who  sends  a 
manuscript  that  cannot  be  made  available. 
The  editor  with  the  banker  must  say 
"No"  when,  if  he  could  do  the  otherthing, 
he  would  be  only  too  delighted.  Journal- 
ism is  a  complex  thing,  and  even  Mr. 
Bok,  without  doubt  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  successful  editors  of  the 
day,  confesses  he  does  not  yet  know 
everything  there  is  to  know  regarding  it. 

Some  contributors  are  very  business- 
like. They  are  for  knowing  why  a  given 
manuscript  of  theirs  does  not  get  into 
print,  so  as  to  avoid  in  future  the  rock 
upon  which  they  went  to  pieces.  They 
have  tiresome  blanks  for  the  editor  to 
fill  out,  which  they  send  with  their  offer- 
ings. They  are  aggrieve<l  when  their 
blanks  are  not  used,  and  do  not  for  a 
moment  seem  to  realize  the  pronounced 
chill  that  seizes  the  average  editor  when 
he  encounters  such  a  blank.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  a  type  of  which  there  are 
many  modifications : 

" .   ,   1904 

"To  the  Editor. 


"Dear    Sir. — I    am    inclosing    MS     cntitleii 

,    which    I    hopr   you    will    fiml   suited   to 

the  needs  of  your  publication,  and  which  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  retain  at  usual 
rates. 

"  If  not  acceptable  will  you  kindly  check 
reasons  below,  that  I  may  he  gui«!r<l  by  them 
in  submitting  other  MSS. 

"  I.  Not  suited  to  our  piiblicaliim  in  iti 
general  character. 

"  J.  Declined    because    of    lack    of 
qiialitie.H. 

"  3.    '  .'   in   intrrrst 

"4'  i  careful  editing  and  revision 

"  $.  Too  long  for  our  use. 

"ft    Slnjilar  material  on  hand 


lltrrui  y 


It  is  not  always  possible  to  analyze  a 
manuscript  and  say  just  why  it  is  not 
available.  They  try  to  teach  you  to  do 
this  in  the  schools  of  journalism,  but  in 
practice  it  can  never  be  done  with  cer- 
tainty. Any  editor  can  tell  if  a  certain 
manuscript  is  or  is  not  available,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  say  why.  If  the  editor 
says  a  given  MS.  ''  lacks  soul,"  it  might 
not  be  understood  by  the  aspirant ;  but, 
vague  as  is  such  a  statement,  that  is  what 
about  ninetv  per  cent,  of  the  unsolicited 
MSS.  lack.' 

The  breed  of  poets  is  to-day  more 
numerous  than  ever.  Some  few  poets 
write  sweet  verse,  into  which  is  woven 
charming  sentiment,  bits  of  pathos  and 
other  things  that  must  be  if  there  is  to  be 
poetry.  These  are  the  rare  poets.  Other 
poets  send  in  poems  like  unto  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  So  off  on  a  lark, 
To  Asbury  Park. 

I  see  you.  mv  friends,  to-dav. 

Your   faces   beanimg. 
Of  pleasure  dreaming 
Gaily  you  start  down  the  bay. 

And   when  you  arrive, 
You'll  be  quite  alive. 
To  the  charms  of  As-bu-ry." 

Which  remind  the  long-suflFering^  editor 
of  Milton's  verses — they  are  so  different! 
Since  my  advent  as  an  editor  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  actually  know  much,  if  any, 
more  than  I  did  when  I  was  a  free  lanctf 
One  of  my  associates  told  nie  once  that 
I  had  more  useless  knowledge  than  any 
one  he  ever  knew,  anil  this  is.  I  fancy, 
still  true;  but  I  really  feel  a  trifle  nervous 
when,  assuming  mv  advanced  knowl- 
oilge,  I  am  invited  t  >, 

fore  sclux)ls  of  juiii  ..a..^...  .1  t*. 

My  nervousness  is  by  no  nu  v| 

when,    having   told    a    story   about    mv 
newspaper  life  that   I  have  pickeil  up  I 
know   nt>l   where,  the  same  sti>r\    is  ap 
plied  to  me   and  I  am  made  the  hrro  of 
my   own   tale,   when   the    (ante  !y 

hel..r...v  »o  an  w-^ In  a  %%4.y  ii\t 

•"'I  '«  ^*i  ^  or  attainment 

one  di»ei  not  >iavt  I.  exieetlin|«ly  st! 
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lating  and  spurs  the  individual  on  and  "  Remember  it  is  not  the  things  you 

on  to  more  strife  after  attainment,   so  know   you    know,    but   the    things    that 

that  as  I  write  I  am  seriously  considering  others  think  you  know  that  count." 

the  desirability  of  adopting  as  a  motto :  ^ 


® 


My  Flights  in  the  ''Arrow" 

BY  A.  R.  KNABENSHUE 

fMr.  A.  Roy  Knabcnshue,  the  son  of  S.  S.  Knabenshue,  editor  of  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade,  has  suddenly  risen  to  fame  by  his  ascent  and  flights  the  other  day  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  in  Capt.  T.  S.  Baldwin's  air  ship,  the  "  California  Arrow."  He  demonstrated 
perfectly  the  dirigibility  of  the  air  ship,  his  success  being  the  more  phenomenal  because 
he  had  never  before  attempted  an  aerial  flight  in  anything  except  a  balloon. — Editor.] 


I  HAVE  been  a  balloonist  for  four 
years,  but  my  first  ascent  in  an  air 
ship  was  made  with  the  "  Califor- 
nia Arrow  "  in  the  last  week  of  October, 
from  the  aeronautic  concourse  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Dirigi- 
bility was,  of  course,  the  property  of 
the  air  ship  which  I  was  to  demonstrate. 
Simple  floating  above  the  housetops,  in 


heaven's  blue,  as  the  air  currents  might 
send  one,  hundreds  of  men  had  found 
pleasant  as  well  as  possible.  But  the 
"  California  Arrow  "  was  to  be  pulled 
about  like  a  tender-mouthed  horse,  now 
east,  now  west,  as  the  rider  might  elect, 
to  any  point  of  the  compass. 

To  explain  the  readiness  with  which 
the  ''  Arrow  "  responded  to  my  direction, 


Knabenvbue,  In  the  "  Arrow,"  Hailing  Over  the  Concourse  Fence,  and  Throwing  Out  Sand 
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The  Descent  of  the  "Arrow"  on  'i 

1  will  briefly  describe  the  position  of  the 
ground  over  which  I  soared  and  turned 
again  and  again  on  October  31st  and  No- 
vember 1st,  my  most  successful  days. 
The  tract  may  be  roughly  diagrammed 
as  a  rectangle  stretching  from  southeast 
to  northwest,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  and  2,000  feet  wide.  At  one 
corner,  say,  was  the  Philippine  reserva- 
tion, the  farthest  point  to  the  south ;  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  away,  horizontal- 
ly across  the  rectangle,  towered  the 
Woman's  Magazine  building,  the  north 
ernmost  point;  while  on  the  west  was 
the  forest  outside  the  Exposition 
grounds,  and  down  to  the  east  and  south 
lay  the  I'loral  Cl(Kk,  visible  a  tlujusand 
feet  above,  as  I  discerned  in  my  flight.  A 
few  yards  bey(jnd  this  was  the  floral  map 
of  the  United  States.  The  aerodrome, 
from  which  the  **  Arrow  "  was  let  go,  in- 
side the  aeronautic  concourse,  is  well  to 
the  north  in  the  outline  wliicli  I  have 
presented. 

On  Monday,  October  3i8t,  the  flight 
was  more  spectacular,  becau.se  I  went 
out  ill  thr  fare  of  the  wind,  hovered  for 


^^.„j,   Knabfnshue  Lt^tting  Out  (las 

a  while  over  the  Ferris  Wheel,  and  then 
swooped  down  like  a  great  bird,  landing 
u  ithin  300  feet  of  the  spot  from  which  I 
started;  but  Tuesday,  November  ist, 
gave  the  better  test,  because  then  I  went 
exactly  in  the  directions  suggested  to  me 
before  starting  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
made  the  air  ship,  and  also  because  I  re- 
mained in  the  air  a  longer  time — 47^2 
minutes.  Confidence,  too,  comes  iwort 
and  more  to  the  navigator  with  each  suc- 
cessive voyage. 

The  high  fence  surrov"^'"-'  the  con- 
course was  an  object  of  lension  to 
me  no  less  than  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  We 
knew  that  if  any  of  the  ropes  '  '  * 
catch  in  the  pickets  the  "  Arrow  "  v. 
come  to  earth  at  once,  a  good  deal  n\oit 
rapidly  than  we  wanted  it  to.  I  soon 
It-arned  that  the  weight  *'  ■•  *  -  !v  one 
way  or  the  other  WiUiM  i  iir  ship 
to  tilt  The  next  tlav.  Wetlnesilav,  I  had 
'iome    trouble*                          thin 

The  drar  n»i.,  ..  .,ic  ^roiu ,....   . 

btj^.in   I  V   to  try  ti>  rise.     The 

troiililr  wa!i,  i  was  on  an  -,  anil  the 

proprller  therefore  was  piiinii|;  me  iU^wn. 
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I  balanced  in  the  other  direction,  and 
threw  out  ballast — about  ten  handfuls  of 
sand — when  I  shot  up  1,000  feet.  On 
Tuesday,  however,  I  was  poised  correct- 
ly, and  vaulted  the  fence  easily. 

I  went  straight  over  to  the  Philippines, 
turned  and  went  back  over  the  aero- 
drome. Then  I  went  over  the  Floral 
Clock.  I  could  see  the  time;  it  was  five 
minutes  past  three.  I  sailed  then  over 
the  woods  to  the  west,  described  an  arc 
over  the  Philippines,  and  went  around 
over  the  concourse  again.  A  second  trip 
to  the  Floral  Clock  showed  me  it  was 
fifteen  minutes  past  three.  I  passed  over 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  went  back 
above  the  -woods,  and  directed  my 
course  above  the  tow^er  of  the  Woman's 
Magazine.  I  hovered  a  while  above  the 
aerdrome,  and  I  could  have  landed  where 
I  rose  within  the  inclosure,  but  Mr. 
Baldwin  had  told  me  not  to  do  so,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fence,  so  I  came  to  earth  a 
little  outside.  If  the  engine  had  been 
working  better  so  that  I  might  have  had 


more  power,  and  if  I  had  had  a  better 
supply  of  gasoline,  I  could  just  as  well 
have  gone  on  to  the  city  and  made  a  long- 
distance trip. 

The  great  thing  in  managing  this  air 
ship  is  to  hold  the  rudder  steady.  If  it 
is  not  held  firm  it  will  commence  to  turn 
on  the  instant,  and  unless  I  act  very 
quickly  I  cannot  recover  my  position 
without  describing  a  complete  circle.  If  I 
attempt  to  shift  my  weight  to  alter  the 
angle  of  the  machine,  then  I  lose  my 
steering  power  on  account  of  having  to 
give  up  the  rudder.  You  must  have  your 
hand  on  that  every  moment. 

But  when  one  learns  how — and  the  art 
is  soon  acquired — it  is  almost  as  easy  to 
direct  an  air  ship  as  its  flight  looks  to  the 
people  below. 

Landsmen  may  think  that  dizziness 
would  be  one  of  the  perils  of  the  aero- 
naut, but  it  is  not  so.  I  take  pleas- 
ure, v^hen  I  have  time,  in  looking  down 
on  the  landscape.  There  is  something 
about  the  motion  of  a  balloon  or  air  ship 


'Ilifc  "Arrow,"  afLcr  trljil  iWnlit.  rroixillcr  hludoH  show  pulcJicH  iiiiKic  \>y  CaplalM  Baldwin  after 
trial  trip.  Mr.  Knabf-nHliue  Ih  on  the  air  ship,  faplaln  IJaldwiii  Is  stoopIiiK  over,  to  the 
right,  behind  the  propeller. 
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which  relieves  the  voyager  entirely  of 
that  dizzy  feeling  which  he  experiences 
when  standing  on  a  high  building,  or  at 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  which 
prompts  him  to  hurl  himself  down.  I 
have  never  been  at  all  dizzy,  and  other 
balloonists  tell  me  that  they  have  the 
same  immunity.  I  feel  entirely  different 
looking  down  from  a  balloon  from  what 
I  do  when  stationed  on  anything  attached 
to  the  earth. 

Yet  one  is  not  so  remote  from  earth 
in  the  air  ship.  In  my  flight,  Wednes- 
day, when  I  was  fully  600  feet  high,  I 
called  down  to  Mr.  Baldwin:  "Get  out 
the  automobile !  "  so  that  he  might  fol- 
low me,  and  he  heard  me. 

The  throng  of  people  around  me  on 
Wednesday  were  part  of  the  reason,  I 
think,  that  the  trial  that  day  was  no  bet- 
ter than  it  was.  I  must  admit  that  a 
crowd  makes  me  nervous.  You  never 
know  what  the  people  are  going  to  do, 
they  may  clip  off  a  piece  of  the  silk  in 
their  craze  for  souvenirs ;  and  then  all 
their  comments  are  heard  by  the  aero- 
naut in  his  preparations. 

But  I  took  a  certain  pleasure,  after  all, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  During 
the  preparations  the  excitement  was  in- 
tense. The  onlookers — and  the  gate  re- 
ceipts will  show  how  multitudinous  they 
were — were  all  saying:  "Do  this!"  or 
"  Do  that !  "  When  I  once  start,  their 
voices  are  drowned  in  the  puffing  of  the 
engine.    That  is  all  I  can  hear. 

On  preparing  to  make  a  landing,  as  I 
did  on  Wednesday,  in  the  corn-field  fif- 
teen miles  away,  I  glanced  down,  nnd 
saw  in  the  various  roads  leading  in  that 
direction  automobiles  tearing  along, 
loaded  down  with  enthusiastic  fellows. 
As  I  came  down,  they  burst  into  the 
field,  and  raced  across  it  at  their  best 
clip.  They  were  covered  with  dust  from 
heafl  to  foot,  but  had  forgottt-n  every- 
thing excei)t  the  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  here 
were  these  dignified  men,  holdinj^'  resjK)n- 
sible  |)Ositions  in  the  world,  who,  after 
all,  were  nothing  but  grown-up  boys,  out 


for  a  good  time,  and  playing  away  like 
children.  Then  came  the  terrible  task  of 
towing  the  ship  home,  avoiding  wire 
fences  and  watching  the  ropes  that  they 
should  not  be  caught. 

The  ascent  on  Wednesday  of  which  I 
have  spoken  when  by  throwing  out  ten 
handfuls  of  sand  I  went  up  1,000  feet 
shows  how  nicely  balanced  the  "  Arrow  " 
is.  The  smallest  weight  has  an  effect. 
Even  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  makes  a  dif- 
ference in  the  balance.  But  the  adjust- 
ment is  so  perfect  that  it  is  easily  possi- 
ble to  make  an  ascent  and  flight  and  land 
again  without  throwing  out  a  particle  of 
ballast. 

As  I  sailed  the  last  time  over  the 
Woman's  Magazine  I  thought  how  sim- 
ple a  matter  it  would  be  to  drop  a  little 
bottle  of  nitro-glycerine  on  it  and  put  the 
building  out  of  existence.  With  a  dir- 
igible air  ship  like  this  onfe  the  problem, 
for  instance,  of  blowing  up  Port  Arthur 
would  be  reduced  to  easy  terms. 

Some  one  suggested  to  me,  "  Suppose 
the  Japanese  Government  were  to  offer 
you  and  Mr.  Baldwin  $100,000  to  aid 
them  with  the  air  ship,  would  you  go?" 
1  can't  say  what  Mr.  Baldwin's  answer 
would  be  to  such  a  proposition,  but  I 
myself  would  not  be  mixed  up  in  it  for  a 
million.  The  air  ship  in  such  surround- 
ings would  become  the  center  of  their  fir- 
ing. It  would  take  only  one  shell  to  re- 
duce the  "  Arrow  "  to  such  destruction 
that  not  an  inch  square  of  her  silk  would 
remain.  The  only  safety  to  her  captain 
would  be  the  tolerably  probable  chance 
that  neither  the  Russians  nor  any  one 
else  could  gauge  the  altitude  so  as  to 
make  a  sure  aim.  A  cloud  in  the  sky  is 
something  very   few  '  -men  can  hit. 

There    would    be    a    ^ i    unr.-rt  t',ytv 

alxDut  the  air  ship.    Yet  if  the  ; 
did  strike  the  mark  nothing  but  a  pro- 
found patriotism  could   make   -"  - 
for  so  horrible  a  death.     There 
ways    be    danger,    unless    the    air    ship 
should  sail  two  or  three  tni' 
land,   and   ti>  be  so   high   w                    ... 
limit  its  effuiency  in  droppin.                 .  es. 

St.  Lovr«,  Mo. 


Novels  and  Novelists 


BY  MRS*  L.  H.  HARRIS 

[All  of  our  readers,  of  course,  know  Mrs.  Harris,  but  not  all,  perhaps,  know  that 
she  is  one  of  our  regular  and  most  valued  book  reviewers.  The  Putnams  have  just  an- 
nounced that  she  and  Mr.  Paul  E.  More  (our  former  literary  editor  and  now  literary 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post)  are  the  joint  authors  of  "  The  Jessica  Letters," 
published  anonymously  a  few  months  ago.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  printing  Mrs. 
Harris's  picture  elsewhere  in  this  issue. — Editor.] 

WE  are  too  young  yet,  and  merely  pie  he  is  not  offended ;  for  he  is  heard  to 

clever  to  produce  good  litera-  quote  from  "  The  Kinship  of  Nature  " 

ture  in  this  country.     We  have  and  "  The  Friendship  of  Art  "  oftener 

genius  enough  and  to  spare,  but  we  lack  than  he  does  from  any  other  books  of 

the  manner  and  mental  repose  and  in-  this  class,  because  Mr.  Carman's  nebu- 

tellectual   breeding  upon  which  the  art  lous  reflections  exactly  equal  the  vague- 

of  literature  is  founded.    What  we  really  ness    of    his  powers  of  comprehension. 


need  is  better  in- 
formed and  more 
effective  critics.  In 
the  days  of  Haw- 
thorne, Lowell  and 
Emerson,  while  we 
were  still  influenced 
chiefly  by  elder  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  authors,  we 
wrote  with  some  of 
the  repose  and  dig- 
nity which  charac- 
terize real  literature ; 
but  since  we  have 
begun  to  be  just  our- 
selves we  miss  the 
mark  somehow.  It 
is  reported  that 
More,  the  author 
of  the  "  Shelburn 
Essays,"  has  found 
it,  and  Hamilton 
Mabie  always 
thought     he     knew 


HALLIE     EUMINIE     RIVES 


He  represents  the 
sophomore  stage  of 
American  art  intelli- 
gence. 

But  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  know  how 
does  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  writing  a 
great  many  books, 
mostly  novels.  Since 
January  the  writer 
has  received  120 
novels  from  The  In- 
dependent and  else- 
where for  review, 
and  while  few  will 
survive  the  year, 
nearly  all  of  them 
are  absurdly  clever, 
showing  that  the 
authors  have  in- 
genuity and  energy, 
rather  than  a  literary 
sense  of  things.    The 


where  it  was,  but  if  so  he  has  been  as  scenes  are  laid  everywhere  on  the  earth, 

indefinite  about  locating  it  as  was  the  and  nearly  everywhere  in  time.   There  is 

South    Georgia    Cracker    who    gave    a  much  fresh  coloring  and  erratic  psychol- 

stranger  this  general  direction :  ogy.     Even  little  children,  monkeys  and 

"  Hits  two  sights  and  three  hoots  that  tadpoles  are  involved.      But  not  many 

er  way  from  here  to  Puddin'town !  "  stories     have     been     written     that     are 

And,  of  course,  there  is  Bliss  Carman,  vouched  for  by  the  natural,  eternal  order 

who  writes  about  Hterature  with  the  air  of  things.    We  are  returning,  in  fact,  to 

of  a  man  who  felt  the    laurels    on    his  the  idea  which  produced  the  fauns,  satyrs 

brow.     That  is  his  trouble,  he  feels  his  and   centaurs  of  mythology.     But   with 

own  brow  too  much.    But  the  three-page  the  ancients  this  was  a  poetic  way  of  in- 

length  of  his  essays  indicates  how  astute-  cheating  a  reversio.i  to  type,  while  with 

ly  ho  gauges  popular  interest  in  this  sub-  us  it  is  the  literary  art  of  caricaturing 

ject.     And  the  average  reader  is  so  sim-  and  misplacing  human  emotions  and  ac- 
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tions.  Kiplinj^  ilvuccI  the  fashion  to 
suit  the  times  in  his  Jungle  stories.  Bal- 
zac did  it  long  before  for  the  French  in 
tales  like  his  *'  Love  in  the  Desert."  And 
always,  everywhere,  there  have  been 
traces  in  fiction  and  poetry  of  this  amal- 
gamation of  instincts  and  emotions  be- 
tween difTerent  species;  but  in  this  couii 
try  we  had  not  passed  the  innocent, 
humorous  stage  until  during  this  year. 
Soton-Thntnpson's  '*  Johtmy-bear  "  was 
really  a  pct-vish  little  boy  with  the  stom 
ach  ache,  and  the  dog  hero  in  *'  The  I'ar 
Sinister  "  was  a  man  disguised  by  canint- 
fcahircs  and  inaiMierisms ;  but  rerentlv 
Robert  (  liambers  has  cro^ssfd  the  liiu- 
with  his  story  of  the  nun  li  -li  There  is 
no  poetry,  fwiwer  or  charm  in  this  con- 
ception to  justify  it  iiothir  '•nt  a 
hideous  wit  and  a   fright  fid  tion 

to  explain  it. 


Nearly  all  the 
novels  mentioned 
above  were  written 
by  what  may  be 
termed  average 
novelists,  the  kind 
who  write  chiefly  to 
please  the  public. 
Fecundity  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  this 
class.  They  all  pro- 
duce from  one  to 
three  novels  a  year, 
and  there  are  more 
of  them  than  one 
would  suppose.  Few 
authors,  indeed,  can 
afford  to  ignore  the 
average  readers. 
Some  think  Henry 
James  has  reached 
this  high  estate,  but 
that  is  a  mistake. 
Notwithstanding  the 
elevateil  titles  he 
gives  his  stories,  Mr. 
James  occasionally 
looks  back  over  his 
literary  shoulder  and 
winks  so  scandalous- 
ly at  the  most  wicked 
and  commonplace  of 
his  readers  as  to  con- 
vulse him  with  merri- 
ment over  his  un- 
derstanding of  the 
real  meaning  which 
lies  delicate! \  ^tive  of  the  worst  be- 

neath the  cha>L...  .  i  the  writer's  !:^--'-« 
expression.    Theodore  Roberts  pu 
a  story  this  year  remarkable  for  its  mas- 
culine   integrity    and    fi>r    the    fact  that 
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there  was  no  telepathy  between  him  and 
the  reader.  Merriman  saw  things  far 
and  near  in  their  dramatic  relations  to 
one  another,  and  his  last  novel  was  a 
deliberate  effort  to  prove  the  same,  ap- 
parently for  his  own  hermit  satisfaction ; 
I  Jilt  Mr.  Ho  wells  is  perhaps  the  only  nov- 
elist in  this  country  who  successfully 
evades  the  average  reader.  The  latter 
[)uys  his  books,  probably  for  conscience 
sake;  but  he  was  never  known  to  read 
one  through  to  the  final  chapter.  The 
reason  is  that  Mr.  Howells  has  reduced 
romance  so  nearly  to  the  level  of  life  that 
the  victim  does  not  know  whether  he  is 
living  or  reading.  And  he  is  not  the  man 
willingly  to  extend  his  experience  of  the 
commonplace  to- the  very  literar\  edge  of> 
things. 

Of  the  novels  mentioned  61  were  writ- 
ten by  men  and  59  by  women.  Now,  in 
George  Eliot's  day  women  wrote  like 
men,  but  of  late  that  is  the  thing  they 
do  most  femininely.  In  real  life  many 
of  them  cherish  the  most  manly  am- 
bitions and  the  broadest  ideas  concern- 
ing their  right  to  do  and  develop,  until 
one  could  imagine  that  they  wish  to 
become  the  fathers  of  their  country. 
But  the  most  excruciatingly  feminine 
thing  ever  seen  in  this  world  is  a 
novel  written  by  a  woman.  It  grows 
out  of  her  greater  sense  of  freedom.  She 
has  got  the  intellectual  use  of  herself,  and 
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she  unconsciously  puts  herself  forward  in 
fiction,  just  as  she  dares  in  life.  These 
books  are  always  readily  recognized  even 
when  the  writer  signs  her  initials,  man 
fashion.  They  have  the  heartrending 
"  earmarks  "  of  femininity.  First,  she 
invariably  detaches  the  "  soul  "  from  the 
body  in  her  dramatic  fervor.  A  man 
writer  would  be  ashamed  to  approach  a 
strange  reader  at  once  with  the  naked 
soul  of  the  hero  in  his  hand,  so  to  speak .; 
but  the  female  author  works  straight 
through  the  coat  and  vest  chapters  of  her 
story  until  she  reaches  the  quivering, 
distracted  souls  of  the  hero  and  heroine. 
Then  she  sets  up  a  standard  of  ethics  be- 
tween them  (Edith  Wharton  has  ex- 
celled in  this  moral  Tower  of  Babel 
building!)  and  exhausts  all  the  other 
chapters  trying  to  drag  them  away  from 
it.  This  is  the  dramatic  feature  of  the 
story — the  female  tenacity  with  which 
the  hero  clings  to  his  ''  ideal,"  while 
actually  carrying  on  much  worse  than 
he  ever  does  in  a  man's  novel.  A  book 
could  be  written  explaining  why  the  ac- 
tual and  ideal  are  the  East  and  West  of 
a  woman's  mind;  meanwhile  every  story 
she  writes  proves  it.  With  her  in  litera- 
ture all  action  is  heart  action.    Her  char- 
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acters  progress  through  the  tale  from  one 
state  of  feeUng  to  another.     And  they 
demonstrate  perfectly  that  sentimental- 
ism  is  often  egotism  in  tears.    Generally 
they  are  being  consumed  by  some  mys- 
terious inner  fire  even  when  the  reader 
first  meets  them  calmly  seated  upon  the 
Juliet  gallery  in  the  first  chapter.     This 
is  why  Alice  Brown's  heroines  all  have 
pallid  hands  and  a  sort  of  poetic  hysteria. 
They  aren't  well ;   usually  they   have  a 
fatal    malady.      There   was   a   time,   of 
course,  when  consumption  and  other  kin- 
dred disorders  could 
be   used   with   great 
effect  in  fiction,  but 
now    we    know    too 
much     about     mi- 
crobes and  bacilli  to 
be  impressed  by  such 
symptoms,    and    the 
woman    novelist 
should  realize  it.   At 
present    she    has    a 
neurotic    use    of 
words    even    in    de- 
scriptions of  natural 
scenery.  No  chemis- 
try of  colors,  for  in- 
stance,    could     pro- 
duce such  a  horizon 
as     Hallie     Erminie 
Rives     describes     in 
"The     Castaway," 
altho    one    might 
approach     the    gen- 
eral   effect    with    a    tureen    flash 
and  a  variegated   Roman  candle  if  the 
sun  wore  a  red  night  shirt  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.    She,  by  the  way,  is  the 
first   writer   to  compare   rain   clouds  to 
"  white    horses'    tails,"   and    gives    poor 
Byron  the  credit  for  it!    This  is  probably 
the  youngest  simile  in  the  year's  fiction, 
and  it  will  be  a  long    time    before    the 
heavens  live  up  to  it. 

A  few  years  ago  the  heroine  in  fiction 
had  "  irregular "  teeth  and  very  little 
hair  on  her  head.  It  was  the  fashion  to 
say  that  she  had  just  a  "  wisp,"  and  the 
intimation  was  that  she  took  no  care  of 
it,  "  roughed  "  it,  in  fact.  Now  not  so 
much  is  said  about  her  teeth,  even  when 
she  smiles,  but  her  hair  is  greatly  em 
phasi/cd.  And  she  invariably  sits  down 
after  the  ball  to  l)rush  it  out  l)rf()re  the 
(la/yK-fl  rr;i(|»'r      And  if  n- il  vv,,!ii,n  li  ,,f 
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as  much,  the  evening  "  pompadours  "  we 
see  would  be  far  honester  than  they  are. 
Naturally  no  novelist  would  be  able  to 
do  justice  to  a  bald-headed  heroine.  She 
would  appall  his  romantic  imagination 
and  offend  all  his  male  readers ;  but  if 
Mr.  Howells  could  have  confessed  to  a 
little  thinness  about  Hope  Hawbeck's 
temples  it  would  not  have  spoiled  the 
tale ;  or  if  Charles  Marriott  could  have 
left  Genevera's  red  locks  modestly 
braided  (as  they  should  have  been  at  the 
time  of  night  when  she  met  her  lover  in 

the  candle  lit  pas- 
sage), instead  of 
having  them  leaping 
about  her  in  copper 
waves,  the  effect 
might  have  been  less 
entrancing,  but 
women  readers 
would  not  have  been 
so  mortified  by  the 
contrast  between 
facts  and  fiction. 

But  this  discussion 
of  the  year's  fiction 
would  be  incomplete 
without  an  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the 
"'  great  American  " 
novel  and  to  the  au- 
thor of  it.  Both  are 
like    the    poor,    we 

have     them     "' > 

with  us.     No  - 
are    we   over    the    agitation   of    expect- 
ing one  before  another  is  born.     And 
they    do    bear    a    striking    family    re- 
semblance   to    one    another;    for,    al- 
most     without      exception,      they      are 
founded   upon  our  social  evils  and  na- 
tional sins,  past  and  present.     The  au- 
thor's patriotism  is  a  rabid  fomi  of  sec- 
tionalism,   or    sotnething    worse.      Thus 
Mr.  Lewis's  new  novel  is  an  effort  t-    •  — 
sent  as  actual  every  sort  of  corn: 
possible    to    a    republican    government. 
Ami  his  offens.  *     •     •• 

with  which  he  , 

But  the  latest  novel  of  this  cUs«  U 
rpton    Sinclair's    "Manassas."       W 
Thomas   l)ixi>n  did  i"       '  '■     '  - 
)^pots  "    by    way   of 
»»f  Crimea  and  cruelties  practicetf  bv  the 

Nr      _..i  ■         .       I  .  •  >        . 
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has  matched  in  this  very  able  book  with 
an  exposure  of  the  South  prior  and  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Each  has  chosen 
the  time  when  his  enemy  was  at  his 
worst.  The  initial  chapters  of  "  Man- 
assas "  give  what  the  author  considers 
the  Southern  aristocrat's  hallucination  of 
the  situation.  Then  he  makes  haste  to 
Boston,  from  which  angle  of  vision  the 
remaining  chapters  are  composed  to 
show  how  loathsome  the  Southern  peo- 
ple really  were.  And  he  has  buttressed 
the  whole  thing  up  so  well  with  a  history 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  with  the 
Kansas  election  frauds,  as  to  make  the 
Southerner's  character  a  marvel  of  vil- 
lainy. He  is  aJDrave  man,  with  the  lit- 
erary courage  of  his  convictions — convic- 
tions, to  be  sure,  which  belonged  to  the 
honest  old  Abolition  days  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  which  cost  nothing  now  to  pro- 
claim. But  to  those  who  know  the  peo- 
ple he  so  ably  dishonors  his  book  will 
seem  like  an  ignoble  tribute  to  men  long 
dead — all  of  whom  were  heroes  and  many 
virtuous  beyond  this  immaculate  author's 
powers  of  conception.  That  slaves  were 
often  as  cruelly  treated  in  the  South  is 
doubtless  true.  And  the  peculiar  literary 
distinction  of  that  class  of  writers  to 
which  Mr.  Sinclair  belongs  is  that  they 
will  not  permit  the  innocent  young  sons 
of  the  South  to  forget  it.  He  would 
Ijrand  them  to  the  third  generation  with 
the  stigma  of  a  system  for  which  they 
are  in  no  wise  responsible.  This  is  the 
crime  most  often  committed  in  the  name 
of  godliness.  Heaven  forgives,  sinners 
forgive,  but  there  is  a  certain  sort  of 
person  who  never  does.  They  ^^loat  with 
carrion  prayers  over  the  iniquities  of  the 
whole  world.  This  is  the  element  in 
which  their  virtue  moves  and  fattens. 
And     they    have    a     notion     of    godly 


vengeance  that  is  demoniacal.  Thus  in 
this  story  the  slave  who  dies  of  his 
wounds  passes  at  once  to  the  bedside  of 
the  overseer  who  had  tortured  him.  And 
here  we  have  a  livid  scene  of  horror  rare- 
ly surpassed  in  fiction.  It  represents  the 
author's  idea  of  retribution.  And  evi- 
dently he  has  the  dramatic  hang  of  the 
situation — if  God  were  just  a  man  God. 
But  even  then,  when  the  South  was  rot- 
ting beneath  a  brutal  order  of  things, 
God  was  not  quite  Mr.  Sinclair's  kind  of 
Abolitionist,  else  the  South  would  never 
have  survived  the  agonies  inflicted  upon 
it.  For  never  was  a  good  deed  accom- 
plished with  more  lasting  cruelty  than 
was  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

But  the  irony  of  it  all  is  expressed  in 
Sinclair's  pompous  dedication  of  the  vol- 
ume :  "  That  the  men  of  this  land  may 
know  the  heritage  that  has  come  down 
to  them."  He  gathers  up  the  ofifal  of  the 
South  during  her  most  putrid  period, 
mixes  in  the  hatred  of  the  North,  frosts 
it  with  abolition  virtues  only  and  pre- 
sents it  as  a  valuable  literary  contribution 
to  **  the  men  of  this  land !  "  A  more 
egregious  insult  could  scarcely  have  been 
conceived.  How  fairly  does  Kipling's 
fame  shine  by  comparison,  not  merely 
because  he  is  a  great  writer,  but  because 
he  is  loyal  to  what  is  brave,  honest  and 
virtuous  in  the  British  Government  and 
character.  If  we  could  only  see  it,  noth- 
ing is  more  degrading  to  national  con- 
sciousness than  books  like  Sinclair's  and 
Dixon's,  works  of  art  and  genius  made 
up  of  all  that  we  should  wish  to  forget. 
It  is  a  sort  of  literary  inversion  of  pa- 
triotism. And  from  such  a  point  of  view 
it  would  be  easier  to  discover  the  North 
I^ole  than  to  write  the  '*  Great  American 
Novel." 

Nashville,  Tbnn. 


A  Review    of    the    Important    Books  of 

the    Year 


Fiction 

Traffics    and    Discoveries.      By    Rudyard    Kipling. 

Doubleday,   Page.      $1.50. 
Double    Harness.      By    Anthony    Hope.      McClura, 

I'hillips.     $1.5U. 
Genevra.     By  Charles  Marriott.     Appleton.     $1.50. 
Dorothea.  By  Maarten  Maartens.  Appleton.   i?1.5u. 
The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith.     By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Harper.     $2.00. 
The    Oolden   Book.      By   Henry   James.      Scribner. 

$1.75. 
Gorgo.  By  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines.    Lothrop.  $1.50. 
The  Queen's  Quair.     By  Maurice  Hewlett.  Macmil- 

lan.     $1.50. 
The  Ladder  of  Swords.     By  Gilbert  Parker.     Har- 
per.    $1.50. 
The  Last  Hope.    By  Henry  Seton  Merriman.    Scrib- 
ner.    $1.50. 
The  American  Prisoner.    By  Eden  Phillpotts.  Mac- 

millan  Co.     $1.50. 
Sir  Mortimer.     By  Mary  Johnston.     Harper.   $1.50. 
The  Crossing.     By  Winston  Churchill.     Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
The  Issue.     By  G.  Morgan.     Lippincott.     $1.50. 
Alanassas.     By  Upton  Sinclair.     Macmillan  Co. 
The  Deliverance.     By  Ellen  Glasgow.     Doubleday. 

Page.     $1.50. 
'J'he  Common  Lot.     By  Robert  Herrick.     Macmillan. 

$1.50. 
The  Woman  Errant.     By  "  The  Commuter's  Wife." 

Macmillan      $1.50. 
The   Issues    of    Life.      By    Mrs.    John    Van    Voist. 

Doubleday,  Page.     $1.50. 
He  That   Eattth  Bread    With  Me.     By   Mrs.   H.   B. 

Mitchell    Keays.      McClure,   Phillips.      $1.50. 
The    Undercurrent.      By    Robert   Grant.      Scribner. 

$1.50. 
Sanctuary.      By    Edith    Wharton.      Charles    Scrib- 

ner's  Sons.     $1.50. 
The  Letters  Which  Never  Reached  Ilim.     Dutton. 

$1.50. 
I'he  Jessica  Letters.     By  Paul   E.   More  and  Mrs 

L.  H.   Harris.     Putaams.     $1.10. 
Saucy  Stair.     P>y  Elinor  M.  Lane.   Appleton.   $1.50. 
My    Friend    Prospero.      By    Henry    Harland.      Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips.     $1.50. 
Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riifjen.     Macmillan  Co 

$1.50. 
The    Wood  Carver  of  'Lijmpus.     By  M.   B.    Waller 

Little.  Brown.     $L50. 
The  Sea  Wolf.   By  Jack  London.   Macmillan.   $1.50. 

Kipli.vg's  hooks  prove  his  near  rela- 
tionship to  the  whole  human  ract .  With 
the  exct'pti(jn  of  those  who  resent 
his  ^nspt'l  of  force  and  imperialism 
he  has  won  the  affection  as  well  as  the 
admiration  of  his  readers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  peculiar  an.xiety  and  pleasure 
that  they  welcome  a  new  volume  from 
his  pen.  What  if  he  had  lost  the  inimit- 
ahle  Kipliii^^  touch,  that  manly  seiLse  of 
thinj^'s  and  character  which  makes  what 
he  writes  deliv(htfnllv  stimulating?  Sup- 
pose his  amazing'  faculty  for  the  in- 
credihle  and  spiritual  had  heeti  domes- 
ticated at  last  hy  the  insidious  rationalism 
of  the  ap^e!  So  far  as  his  last  volume  of 
stories  is  concerned,  we  may  thankfully 
dismiss  our  fears.  1'hey  are  all  wr  could 
hope  for,  and  that  is  more  than  wr  ex- 
pect from  most  authors. 
1 1  \f> 


There  have  a  number  of  good  English 
novels  this  year,  but  Anthony  Hope's  will 
probably  attract  more  attention  than  the 
others.  He  could  not  have  got  the  sug- 
gestion for  this  story  from  his  own 
honeymoon  so  recently  passed.  If  he  is 
correct,  the  perils  of  the  married  life  in 
English  society  should  appeal  especially 
to  his  melodramatic  ability.  But  they  do 
not.  He  writes  gracefully  and  cheerfully 
of  shrews,  drabs,  libertines  and  fools  all 
married  to  one  another,  and  all  highly 
respectable  people.  It  is  very  confusing 
and  some  people  will  question  his  artistic 
veracity  in  representing  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  Charles  Marriott's  Cornwall 
story  is  particularly  satisfying  in  the 
completeness  of  his  conception,  the  chaste 
and  delicate  color  tones  suggested  by  his 
literary  style,  and  especially  in  the  fact 
that  he  presents  a  heroine  without  botan- 
izing her.  She  holds  together  to  the  last 
with  the  fine  reticence  of  a  real  woman. 
She  is  like  a  lily  left  standing  in  a  lonely 
garden.  Dorothea  is  also  a  lily  heroine, 
init  crowded  on  all  sides  by  brambles  and 
fcjul-smelling  weeds.  But  the  book  is 
a  fascinating  one  on  account  of  Maarten 
Maartens's  nice  character  drawing — not 
the  same  thing  as  the  drawing  of  nice 
characters. 

In  discussing  our  own  fiction  Mr. 
Howells's  novel  comes  first  by  custom, 
altho  he  is  not  primarily  a  i'  '  '.  but 
a  psychologist  who  uses  ficti  ..  .  .  pur- 
poses of  illustration,  This  year,  however, 
he  is  more  inter  less  neurotic,  and 

the  book  gives  tlu-  -       "     -      '  ^     ,-    t^ 

been  written  by  an  s 

hat  off  to  the  oKl- fashioned  heaven.  Henry 
James   sustains  aUvut   the  i 

to  our  literary  world  that  \\ \ 

does  to  our  social  order;  but  wc   !  >. 
never  shirked  the  respi^nsibility  of  own- 
ing him  on  this  acctnuit       ^     •    ^ 
sponNihility    when    we   > 
titles  of  his  novels  is  all  mo«t  ! 
underslatwl        Th     '  •  j 

the  veur.  or  of  i' 
Cinnes  from  Proi 

It  is  something  niore  than  a  i 

Athenian  life;  it  i»  a  livini;  inteiptnatton 
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of  the  noblest  period  in  Grecian  history. 
Second  to  none  in  Hterary  merit,  Mau- 
rice Hewlett's  story  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  comes  first,  chronologically  consid- 
ered, among  the  historical  novels.  This 
is  a  knight's  defense  of  a  woman,  written 
with  the  charm  of  a  genius  and  the  accu- 
racy of  a  student.  The  fact  that  Gilbert 
Parker's  story  of  Huguenot  persecution 
has  proved  such  a  notable  failure  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  gifted  writer  is 
often  so  limited  in  temperament  and  per- 
ception to  his  own 
times  that  he  can- 
not realize  the  past 
in  any  vitally  dra- 
matic form.  Henry 
Seton  Merriman's 
last  novel  is  his- 
torical and  psycho- 
logical. He  had 
the  power  of  con- 
trasting the  char- 
acteristics of  two 
nations  as  if  they 
were  individuals. 
And  he  worked 
their  respective  na- 
tional lineaments 
into  his  story  with 
the  caustic  severity 
of  one  who  sus- 
tained a  judicial 
rather  than  human 
relation  to  men 
and  affairs.  Phill- 
potts's  novel  is  the 
only  one  we  have 
ever  had  giving  the 
English  version  of 
the  War  of  1812. 
And  it  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note,  since  it 
contains  a  scene  on  the  lonely  moor 
in  a  stormy  night  between  a  mur- 
derer and  a  traitor  which  comes  nearer 
reaching  the  bights  of  tragedy  than 
we  find  anywhere  else  in  this  year's 
fiction.  Mary  Johnston  has  at  last 
crossed  over  from  Colonial  Virginia 
(probably  in  one  of  those  British  ships 
which  always  anchored  early  in  her  other 
stories  to  let  out  the  heroine  or  villain 
destined  to  torture  the  hero's  faithful 
heart!)  and  laid  the  scene  of  her  last 
novel  in  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century.     liut  it  does  not  really  matter 
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where  she  lays  her  scenes,  since  they 
never  touch  earth  any  how.  Her  charac- 
ters float  in  a  mist  of  fine  language,  and 
they  never  did  or  could  have  lived  any- 
where outside  of  a  lady's  imagination. 
The  fact  that  Churchill's  novel  is  the  best 
selling  book  of  the  year  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  especially  good  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  He  has  made  an  awkward 
effort  to  dramatize  one  of  those  great 
pioneer  movements  which  stretched  the 
boundaries  of  this  country.     It  appeals 

to  American  pride 
and  patriotism — 
qualities  more 
highly  developed 
in  us  than  any 
sense  of  art.  Mor- 
gan's story  of  the 
Civil  War  is  an 
abler  book,  but  it 
is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  of  being 
out  of  drawing  in 
many  places.  Up- 
ton Sinclair  covers 
the  same  period 
from  a  widely  dif- 
ferent point  of 
view.  Morgan  is 
an  artist  lacking  in 
technic,  while  Sin- 
clair is  a  sociaUst 
whose  literary  style 
has  not  yet  reached 
maturity  and  cer- 
tainty. He  is  apt  to 
begin  a  paragraph 
in  a  deep  bass, 
man-tone  and  end 
it  with  a  feminine 
shriek.  Ellen  Glas- 
gow's novel  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
conditions  in  Virginia  during  the  Recon- 
struction period,  but  the  popularity  of  the 
book  arose  from  the  anti-bellum  philoso- 
phy it  contained  and  from  the  contrasts 
drawn  between  social  ideals  before  and 
after  the  War. 

Robert  Herrick  is  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  produced  the  most  sig- 
nificant novel  of  the  year  in  this  country, 
l^nlike  niiost  writers  who  deal  with  the 
pro])lems  of  our  peculiar  civilization,  he  is 
not  an  iconoclast,  but  he  is  constructive. 
He  forecasts  an  ethical  order  of  things 
toward  which  we  tend  with  all  the  moral 
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and  intellectual  strength  we  have.  Pos- 
sibly he  lacks  enthusiasm,  but  he  is  an 
able  man,  a  good  prophet,  imbued  with 
the  right  kind  of  socialism.  But  most  of 
our  problem  novels  have  been  written  by 
women — not  that  they  know  anything 
about  solving  such  difficulties,  but  they 
are  by  nature  alarmists,  and  the  dangers 
that  beset  us  appeal  to  their  dramatic  in- 
stincts. "  The  Commuter's  Wife,"  who 
is  distinctly  a  man's  woman,  has  given  a 
very  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  woman 
who  is  attempting  by  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  and  mental  exercise  to  evolve  a 
third,  neuter  sex.  And  she  proves  that 
after  all  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  new 
form  of  feminine  hysteria.  Mrs.  Van 
Vorst  has  portrayed  with  equal  antagon- 
ism, but  less  ability,  another  danger 
which  threatens  us.  She  thinks  that  the 
women  in  this  country  are  about  to  quit 
bearing  children,  and  that  their  social 
and  intellectual  pursuits  lead  to  nervous 
prostration  if  not  to  suicide.  This  is  aw- 
ful if  it  is  true,  but  at  least  we  are  not 
yet  obliged  to  impart  it  to  our  public 
school  children.  Mrs.  Keays  presents  the 
divorce  problem  in  a  light  which  suggests 
that  all  parties  concerned  will  be  damned 
if  they  do,  and  equally  damned  if  they 
don't.  And  this  is  about  the  way  of  it 
with  people  who  seek  outside  affinities 
and  inside  separations,  but  no  one  was 
expecting  a  woman  to  be  so  plain  about 
it.  Mr.  Grant  strives  to  prove  that  the 
High  Church  doctrine  of  the  indissolu- 
bility of  marriage  is  tyrannical,  oppress- 
ive and  productive  of  immorality.  Edith 
Wharton's  literary  style  is  not  so  pure  as 
it  was  three  years  ago,  and  in  her  last 
novel  she  carries  her  moral  speculations 
to  the  point  of  absurdity  when  the  hero- 
ine consents  to  marry  a  man  whom  she 
despises  in  order  that  she  may  save  his 
possible  children  from  degeneracy. 

ICleven  volumes  have  appeared  during 
the  year  in  which  women  "  confess  "  or 
write  letters  about  themselves,  and  they 
have  all  been  most  conceitedly  clever 
alxjut  it.  They  supply  the  ballet  element 
in  our  rtction ;  they  have  the  same  art  of 
genuflecting  and  enticing  in  a  !  .  . 
way  that  these  staj^e  dolls  have  in  : 
The  Letters  Which  Nether  Henched  Him 
is  the  only  volume  in  the  list  wljere  lit- 
erary ((iiality  (lotninates  the  prcnli.ir  man- 
nerism of  c(H|uettisli  femininity. 


The  Jessica  Letters  belong  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  half  way  between  novels 
and  essays — that  is,  they  are  just  what 
they  purport  to  be,  letters,  and  very  good 
ones.  It  is  the  sort  of  book  which  tempts 
one  to  pencil  the  margins. 

Some  books  are  to  be  prized  because  of 
the  charm  they  exercise  over  the  reader's 
imagination,  or  for  some  appeal  they 
make  to  the  finer  sympathies.  Elinor 
McCartny  Lane's  story  belongs  to  this 
latter  class.  No  woman  ever  could  have 
been  so  lovable  as  this  Nancy  Stair,  but 
her  "  Nancyness  "  reminds  us  of  all  femi- 
nine adorableness.  And  Henry  Harland's 
romance  would  create  a  May  morning 
mood  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  on  the 
bleakest  December  day.  The  iridescent 
style  in  which  it  is  written  is  like  sun- 
shine, and  the  characters  are  as  native  to 
it  as  butterflies  are  to  June  weather.  In 
the  same  way  Elizabeth's  account  of  her 
vacation  on  Riigen  is  refreshing  and  en- 
tertaining like  the  society  of  a  charming 
woman  on  a  holiday.  We  miss  Peter 
Rosegger  this  year,  w  hose  novels  alwavs 
abound  with  forest  and  peasant  life. 
Mary  Waller's  story  of  the  cripple  living 
among  the  Green  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  is  the  only  book  which  be- 
longs even  remotely  to  this  class  that  has 
betil  published  in  this  country  this  year. 
She  has  interpreted  a  trifle  feverishly,  but 
she  conveys  a  message  from  the  quiet 
places  worth  while. 

In  originality  ami  power  the  Sea  Wolf 
is  probably  the  most  important  novel  of 
the  year.  A  man  and  a  wtunan,  suj)er- 
relined,  delicately  nurtured  and  over- 
cultured,  are  carried  away  by  an  Arctic 
sealer,  under  a  captain  of  inhun.-m 
strength  aiul  brutality,  and  are  brou^l.t 
into  primitive  coiulitions  where  tliey 
nmst  fight  for  life  and  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 
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Bl   Dorado:   A    Tragedy.     By    Rldgeley    Torrence. 
New  York :   John   Lane. 

The  annual  crop  of  poetry  has  been 
rather  sparse  and  thin,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  what  there  is  of  it,  rather  char- 
acterless.    At  the  same  time  there  are  a 
few    happy    exceptions    in    which    some 
more  or  less  definite  aim  or  tendency  is 
at   least   discernible.     There   seems,   for 
instance,  to  be  a  sort  of  tentative  reaction 
in  favor  of  classicism,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  year  has  evidently 
been   composed   with   an   eye   to    Greek 
poetry.     First  and  foremost  in  this  class 
come  Mr.  Moore's  Rout  of  the  Amasons 
and  Centaur's  Booty,  the  former  of  which 
in    particular    contains    some    exquisite 
verse.    Both  these  pieces  are  Greek,  after 
a  fashion,  not  only  by  their  subjects,  but 
also  by  their  appreciation  of  the  sensu- 
ous beauty  and  exhilaration  of  life.  They 
are  romantic,  however,  by  the  indeter- 
minateness  of  their  form  and  by  their 
extreme  sensibility.     They  are  troubled 
by   the   very   vision   of   that   beauty   in 
which  they  delight  and  they  lack  in  their 
final    effect    the    large,    pacific    contem- 
plativeness  of  Greek  art.     Close  beside 
these   two   dramatic   dialogs    should   be 
set   Mr.    Moody's   Fire   Bringer,   which 
resembles  the  former  in  being  also  di- 
vided  between    two    contrary    impulses. 
On    the    one    hand,    it    approaches    the 
Prometheus    of   ^schylus   in    its   pene- 
trating sense  of  horror  at  a  world  con- 
fused, but,  unlike  the  latter,  its  dread  is 
not   so   much   of   moral   as   of   physical 
disorder.      On    the   other   hand,    it    ap- 
proaches   Shelley's    Prometheus    by    its 
faith  in  the  efficiency  of  a  regular  social 
system   rather  than   in  the  integrity  of 
the   individual    conscience.      While    Mr. 
Moody's  verse  is  the  more  rhetorical  and 
orotund,  Mr.  Moore's  the  more  flexible 
and  insinuating,  they  are  both  alike  en- 
couraging,   inasmuch    as    they    seem    to 
mark  a  decided  revival  in  the  dramatic 
use   of  blank   verse   as   compared   with 
Browning's     prosing     and     Tennyson's 
Ivricism.     In  connection  with  this  same 
consciousness   of  classic   models   should 
be  mentioned  Mr.  Carman's  Sappho,  an 
interesting  attempt  to  restore,  or  better, 
perhaps,   to   recreate   the   lyrics   of   that 
unhappy    poetess,    whence    are    emitted 
some  few  sparks  of  boreal  passion  from 
time  to  time. 


There  is  but  little  to  remind  one  of 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  in  Mr.  Mif- 
flin's sonnets.  The  naturalism  by  which 
they  are  animated  is  altogether  modern. 
Mr.  Mifflin,  who  is  unquestionably  the 
most  successful  and  considerable  of  pres- 
ent day  sonneteers,  is  distinguished  by 
his  cunning  in  the  craft  to  which  he  has 
almost  exclusively  devoted  himself  and 
by  his  enthusiasm  for  nature.  His  weak- 
ness is  rather  that  of  his  generation  than 
his  own.  It  consists  essentially  in  a 
tremulous  susceptibility  to  the  intima- 
tions of  the  physical  creation  and  an  in- 
ability to  convert  them  to  the  uses  of  the 
moral  creature.  In  this  sense  nature  is 
literally  his  passion. 

Of  serious  lyric  there  is  almost  noth- 
ing notable.  It  seems  to  be  growing 
harder  from  year  to  year  to  produce  these 
"  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art." 
There  have  been  numerous  attempts, 
anrl^  with  the  exception  of  Hawker's  re- 
printed pieces,  which  really  belong  to 
another  time,  very  nearly  as  many  fail- 
ures. Even  the  interest  of  this  Cornish 
poet  is  partly  antiquarian  and  curious, 
something  like  that  of  old  china,  while 
his  temper  shades  off  into  a  sort  of 
clerical  or  ecclesiastical  mysticism.  His 
collection,  however,  holds  a  few  rather 
fine  pieces,  "  Song  of  the  Western  Men," 
"  Pauline,"  and  the  fragmentary  "  Quest 
of  the  Sangreal,"  which  makes  a  strik- 
ing pendant  to  Tennyson's.  In  lighter 
and  occasional  vein  Mr.  Cochrane's  vol- 
ume is  thoroughly  praiseworthy.  It  is 
simple,  quaint,  pleasantly  old-fashioned, 
a  little  regretful,  and  with  that  quiet 
humor  which  hovers  rather  doubtfully 
between  jest  and  earnest  as  tho  uncertain 
which  were  after  all  the  more  serious. 

With  regard  to  the  literary  drama — 
that  is,  the  play  which  will  read  at  any 
rate — there  is  small  cause  for  congratula- 
tion. Miss  Litchfield  has  produced  in 
her  Vita  a  rather  close  and  clever  imita- 
tion of  a  morality,  an  ingenious  tour  de 
force,  presumably  inspired  by  the  revival 
of  "  Everyman,"  and  Mr.  Torrence  in 
his  El  Dorado  has  reverberated  a  few 
Elizabethan  echoes.  But  they  are  both 
of  them  pale,  unearthly  apparitions, 
haunting  in  regions  quite  remote  from 
the  pre  emptory  concerns  of  every 
day. 
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Religion  and  Philosophy 

Rcliyions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the 
Spirit.  By  Auguste  Sabatier.  McClure. 
$2.50. 

The  Neio  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church.  By 
Edward   Caldwell   Moore.     Macmillan.      $1.50. 

Faith  and  Morals.  By  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Put- 
nam.    $1.25. 

The  Veil  of  the  Temple;  or.  From  Dark  to  Twi- 
light. By  William  Hurrell  Mallock.  Put- 
nam.    $1.50, 

Ultimate  Conceptions  of  Faith.  By  George  A. 
Gordon.     Houghton.     $1.30. 

The  Direct  and  Fundamental  Proofs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.  By  George  William  Knox. 
Scribner.     $1.20. 

Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science.  By  William 
North  Rice,  of  Wesleyan  University.  Arm- 
strong.    $1.50. 

The  Beginnings  of  Christianity.  By  Paul  Wernle. 
Putnam.     $2.50. 

The  Character  and  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel.    By  J.   Drummond.     Scribner.     $3.50. 

Le  Quatrieme  Evangile.  By  A.  Loisy.  Paris : 
Picard  et   Fils. 

The  Book  of  Oenesis.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  S.  R.  Driver.  London :  Methuen 
and  Co. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  Num- 
bers. By  George  Buchanan  Gray.  Scribner. 
$3.00. 

Xarratives  of  the  Beginnings  of  Hebrew  History. 
By  Charles  Foster  Kent.     Scribner.     $2.75. 

The  Psalms  in  Human  Life.  By  Rowland  E. 
Prothero.     Dutton.     $3.50.  . 

.4.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  James  Hast- 
ings.    Extra  volume.     Scribner.     $6.00. 

The  Jewish  Eno/clopo'dia.  Vols.  VI,  VII  and  VIII. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls.     $6.00. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.     $4.00. 

The  Evolution  of  Theology  in  the  Oreek  Philoao- 
phers.     By  Edward  Caird.     Macmillan. 

Humanism.  By  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  Macmillan. 
$2.75. 

The  Nature  of  Goodness.  By  George  11.  Palmer. 
Houghton.  Mifflin.     $1.10. 

Morals:  The  Psycho-Sociological  Bases  of  Ethics. 
By  G.  L.  Duprat.      Scribner.     $1.50. 

An  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics.  By  Warner 
Flte.      Longmans.  Green. 

Adolfscence.     By  G.  Stanley  Hall.   Appleton.   $7.50. 

Herbert  Spenar.  By  .loslah  Royce.  Fox,  DuflBeld. 
$1.2o. 

The  first  place  among  the  religious 
books  of  the  year  must  be  given  to 
Sabatier's  Relii^ions  of  Authority  and 
the  Rcli<:^if>ii  of  the  St^irit,  because  of  its 
ability  and  learning,  its  spiritual  unction 
and  the  importance  of  its  subject.  It  is 
a  criti(|ue  of  the  princii)le  of  external 
authority .^both  as  manifeste<l  in  the 
Catholic  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  l*ible.  Against 
the  idea  of  an  e.xternal  authority  Sabatier 
asserts  the  religion  of  the  spirit,  the  ab- 
.solute  freedom  of  each  man  before  God, 
the  i)rivilege  and  duty  of  the  soul  to  its 
own  life.  He  argues,  with  much  ability 
and  careful  appeal  to  history,  that  this 
religion  of  absolute  spiritual  liberty  is 
the  rehgiou  of  I'rotestaiitism,  an«l  he 
claims  merely  to  carry  out  the  faith  of 
the*  reformers  to  its  logical  end. 
I'rofrs.sor  Moore  maintains  nimilar 
positions  in  regard  to  authority  in    I  he 


New  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church. 
His  book  tells,  in  clear,  graphic  style,  the 
history  of  the  rise  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon, 

"  The  process  of  investing  of  certain  per- 
fectly natural  and  incidental  and  occasional 
writings  of  the  earliest  Christianity  with  the 
character  of  Scripture." 

Faith  and  Morals  is  a  translation"  of 
two  of  the  briefer  writings  of  Wil- 
helm Herrmann,  the  most  distinguished 
teacher  of  systematic  theology  in  Ger- 
many. The  book  presents  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  important  elements  of 
Herrmann's  teaching,  that  of  the  inti- 
mate and  vital  relation  between  ethics 
and  religious  faith.  It  contrasts  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  principles  of 
morals,  with  sharp  criticism  of  the  Catho- 
lic position.  It  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  of  Christian  ethics. 

The  Veil  of  the  Temple  is  a  philosophic 
dialog  on  the  present  status  of  re- 
hgion  and  ethics  in  the  light  of  modem 
science.  Spencer,  Balfour,  Henson  and 
other  English  leaders  of  thought  are  the 
speakers,  and  the  positions  of  each  are 
treated  to  very  shrewd  and  penetrating 
criticism.  Mr.  Mallock  is  an  able  writer 
on  themes  in  the  borderland  between  re- 
ligion and  philosophy,  and  his  book  is 
one  of  the  most  thou^^htful  and  enter- 
taining of  the  year. 

The  vigorous  thought,  the  clear  ex- 
pression, and  the  habit  of  writing  on 
subjects  of  which  people  really  wish  to 
think,  which  have  made  Dr.  Gordon  so 


widely    and    fri    -  ^ '      k'^^wn,    appcat 
again    in    his    *  ceptions    of 

Faith.  He  treats  such  subjects  as  Per- 
sonality, Humanity,  Optimism  and  the 
Moral  Universe.  Dr.  Knox's  "  essay  in 
comparative  apologetics,"  the  sub-title 
of  his  work  on  The  Direct  and  Funda- 
mental Proofs  '  "  '' >  -  .  "  '  ■  ^n 
is  an  endeavor  '  tul 

the  important  elements  of  Christian  be- 
lief hy  p<irtraval  of  the  ■  '  is  teach- 
ings and  ethical  ideals  "^  He 
adopts  a  new  methtxl  in  >.  one 
in  accord  with  the  motlem  view  of  the 
worM  "  '  ''  Rice  aims  to  show 
that  Chr  :h  in  an  Ax^  of  Sci 
enee  is  entirely  possible,  lie  exinmndi 
Muxlern 
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marked  by  good  sense  and  good  temper. 

In  biblical  history  and  interpreta- 
tion a  number  of  scholarly  and  valuable 
works  have  been  issued.  The  translation 
of  Wernle's  Beginnings  of  Christianity 
makes  accessible  one  of  the  most  brilliant, 
tho  one  of  the  most  radical,  of  recent 
expositions  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus, 
the  character  of  Paul,  and  the  creation 
and  earliest  development  of  Christianity. 
The  difficulties  of  the  question  of  the 
authorship  and  character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  are  shown  by  the  elaborate  com- 
mentaries of  Principal  Drummond  and 
the  abbe  Loisy.  Drummond  holds  to 
the  traditional  authorship  and  early  date, 
and  gives  special  attention  to  the  external 
evidence  for  the~  early  use  of  the  Gospel. 
Loisy  maintains  the  post-apostolic  origin 
and  the  unhistorical  character  of  the 
writing  to  which  the  name  of  John  was 
so  early  attached,  and  treats  the  difficult 
questions  with  breadth  and  thoroughness 
and  reverent  religious  feeling,  and  with 
juster  sense  of  proportion  than  Drum- 
mond. 

Both  Driver's  Genesis  and  Gray's 
Numbers  have  taken  rank  at  once  as  the 
best  commentaries  in  English  on  their 
respective  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  both  treat  helpfully  the  questions  in 
Old  Testament  History  and  Religion 
suggested  by  the  text  of  the  two  books. 
The  Narratives  of  the  Beginnings '  of 
Hebrew  History,  the  first  volume  of  the 
Student's  Old  Testament,  arranges  the 
historical  portions  of  the  first  eight  books 
of  the  Bible  in  parallel  columns  according 
to  the  division  into  documents  now  held 
by  most  scholars.  It  enables  ready  com- 
parison of  the  priestly  writer,  the 
prophetic  writer,  etc.,  and  is  the  least 
expensive  and  most  convenient  of  such 
books  thus  far  published.  Mr.  Prothero, 
in  The  Psalms  in  Hiimcn  Life,  has  col- 
lected many  interesting  instances  when 
the  Psalms  have  been  quoted  at  impor- 
tant crises  in  men's  lives,  and  when  they 
have  served  to  give  expression  to  feeling 
at  memorable  scenes  in  history. 

The  extra  volume  of  Hastings's  Bible 
Dictionary  is  a  valuable  addition  to  that 
valuable  work  of  reference.  It  contains 
complete  indexes,  and  a  number  of  long 
articles  by  writers  of  the  best  authority 
on  subjects  closely  allied  to  biblical 
study,  such  as  the  Religion  of  Babylonia, 


the  Religion  of  Israel,  the  Didache,  etc. 
The  Code  of  Hammurabi  is  treated  at 
length,  tho  of  course  not  in  the  fulness 
of  the  now  standard  work  on  the  code 
issued  by  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

Of  importance  both  in  religion  and  in 
philosophy  is  the  Evolution  of  Theology 
in  the  Greek  Philosophers,  by  the  Master 
of  Balliol.  Dr.  Caird  has  sometimes 
been  criticised  for  too  broad  generaliza- 
tions, but  his  works  possess  a  thorough- 
ness and  penetration  which  make  him 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  and  most 
quoted  of  present  writers  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion.  Mr.  Schiller  is  an  en- 
ergetic and  vivacious  sort  of  a  meta- 
physician, and  in  Humanism  he  treats 
man  as  he  stands,  the  "  world  of  man's 
experience  as  it  has  come  to  seem  to 
him,"  in  a  style  reminding  one  of  Wil- 
liam James.  Professor  Palmer's  study 
of  The  Nature  of  Goodness  is  a  helpful 
and  persuasive  essay  on  some  daily  prob- 
lems of  the  moral  life.  In  Morals,  by 
Professor  Duprat,  the  psychological 
view  of  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation 
is  expounded  and  applied  to  several  mod- 
ern ethical  systems.  Professor  Fite  is 
an  idealist  and  a  severe  critic  of  hedon- 
ism. His  Introductory  Study  of  Ethics 
is  marked  by  mature  judgment  and 
trenchant  criticism,  and  is  one  of  the 
more  valuable  of  recent  treatises  in 
morals.  Professor  Royce's  work  is  a  re- 
view of  the  history  and  meaning  of  the 
Concept  of  Evolution,  in  particular  of 
Spencer's  view  of  evolution  in  the  light 
of  his  recent  autobiography,  with  certain 
critical  observations  on  Spencer's  work 
as  a  thinker.  There  is  likewise — and 
what  is  perhaps  best — a  very  entertaining 
description  of  Spencer's  personality. 

Hall's  Adolescence  is  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  yet  made  by  the 
young  science  of  experimental  psychol- 
ogy to  the  problems  of  religion,  philoso- 
phy and  education.  We  shall  soon  dis- 
cuss it  in  a  special  article. 

Politics,  Economics,  Sociology 

Actual    (lovcrnment    as    Applied    Under   American 

Uonditiona.     By  Albert  Bushnell  Ilart.     Long- 

rnanH.     $2.00. 
Machidielll    and    the    Modern    State.       By     Loul.9 

Dyer.     (;iiin.     .$1.00. 
The   Htory   of   New   Zealand.     By    Frank    Parsons. 

C.  F.  Taylor,  Phliadelphltt.     $3.00. 
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Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  By  H.  Q. 
Bradley.     Dutton.     $4.00. 

Ethics  of  Democracy.  By  Louis  F.  Post.  Moody 
Publishing  Co. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  J.  Shield 
Nicholson.     Macmillan.     $2.25. 

Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  James  Bonar. 
Dutton. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  Charles  Gide. 
Translated  by  C.  W.  A.  Veditz.    Heath.    $2.00. 

The  Principles  of  Economics.  By  Frank  A.  Fet- 
ter.    The  Century  Co.     $2.00  net. 

Introduction  to  Economics.  By  Henry  Rogers 
Seager.     Holt.     $2.00. 

Getting  a  Living.  By  George  L.  Bolen.  Mac- 
millan. 


The   Truth   About   the   Trusts.     By    John    Moody. 

Moody  Publishing  Co.     $5.00. 
Trusts  of  To-day.     By  Gilbert  Howard  Montague. 

McClure.     $1.20. 
The  Problem  of  Monopoly.     By  John  Bates  Claris. 

Macmillan.     $1.25. 
American    Tariff   Controversies   in    the   Nineteenth 

Century.     By   Edward    Stanwood.     Houghton. 

$5.00. 
History   of  Coinage   and   Currency   in    the    United 

States,  and  the  Perennial  Contest  for  Sound 

Money.       By    A.     B.     Hepburn.        Macmillan. 

$2.00  net. 
A  Century  of  Drink  Reform  in  the  United  States. 

By  August  F.  Fehlandt.     FJaton.     $1.50. 
The  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise.     By  Thorstein 

Veolen.     Scribner.     $1.50. 
Methods  of  Industrial  Peace.     By   Nicholas  Paine 

Gilman.     Houghton.     $1.60  net. 
Anthracite  Coal  Communities.     By  Peter  Roberts. 

Macmillan.     $3.50. 
The  Slav  Invasion.     By  Franls  J.  Warne.     Lippin- 

cott.     $1.00  net. 
The  Home:  Its  Work  and  Influence.     By  Charlotte 

Perkins  Gilman.     McClure.     $1.50   net. 
The  Tenement  House  Problem.     Edited  by   Robert 

W.    De    Forest    and    Lawrence    Veiller.     Mac- 
millan.    $6.00. 
Municipal   Trade.     By    Leonard    Darwin.     Dutton. 

$3.50. 
The  American   City.     By   Delos   F.    Wilcox.     Mac- 
millan.    $1.25. 
The    Shame    of   the    Cities.     By    Lincoln    Steffens. 

McClure.     $1.20    net. 
Life   and   Labor   of    the   People   in    London.        By 

Charles      Booth.        Vol.      17.        [Conclusion.] 

Macmillan.     $2.00. 
Working   with   the   Hands.     By    Booker   T.    Wash 

Ington.      Doubleday.     $1.50  net. 
Problems  of   the  Present  South.      By   Edgar  Gard 

ner   Murphy.     Macmillan. 


The  Laws  of  Imitation.  By  Gabriel  Tarde.  Trans 
lated  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons.      Holt.     $3.00. 

The  Socialization  of  Humanity.  By  C.  K.  Frank 
lln.      Kerr.     $2.00. 

Success  Among  Nations.  By  Emil  Reich.  Harper 
$2.00. 

Human     Work.        By    Charlotte    Perklna    Gilman 


McClure.     $1.5 


y. 


Christian    Socialism    in    England.      By    Arthur    V. 

VVo(k1  worth       Scribner.      $100. 
Modern   Sot-ialiim.      By    II.   C.    K.   Enaor.      Imp.   by 

Scribner.      $1.50    net. 
Mass    and    Clans.      By    W.    J.    Ghent.      Macmillan 

$1.25  net. 

TiiK  output  of  books  on  social  and 
political  subjects  shows  either  an  increas- 
ing^ public  interest  in  these  themes  or  a 
fijrcater  activity  on  the  part  of  writers. 
It  is  a  larjjer  output  than  that  of  last 
year,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  more  impor- 
tant one.  One  distinctive  feature  is  the 
number  of  '      on  genera'  lomics. 

political  '   has  two  1  •  nuin 

hers  in  Professor  Hart's  study  of  the 
American  Govrrrnnrnt,  and  Mr.  Over's 
stiuly  of   the   influrnres   and    "f    \fach 


iavelli  on  the  modern  state.  Professor 
Hart's  work  is  a  description,  rather  than 
a  treatise,  and  details  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner the  workings  of  our  various  Govern- 
mental institutions.  A  distinctive  char- 
acter in  Mr.  Dyer's  work  is  its  clear  ex- 
position of  the  main  phases  in  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  relates  exhaustively  the 
facts  of  the  political  and  social  revolu- 
tion in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  four- 
teen years,  furnishing,  in  fact,  an  en- 
cyclopedia which  no  one  interested  in  the 
subject  can  afford  to  do  without.  Mr. 
Bradley  describes  Canadian  institutions 
and  conditions  and  ^peculates  on  the  fu- 
ture. Mr.  Post  contributes  a  well  writ- 
ten study  of  Democratic  principles  from 
a  modified  Jeffersonian  standpoint. 

General  Economics  is  notably  well  rep- 
resented. Professor  Nicholson  condenses 
his  larger  work,  omitting  most  of  its  his- 
torical and  controversial  matter,  into  a 
more  popular  form.  Smaller,  more  com- 
pact and  yet  more  comprehensive  is  Mr. 
Bonar's  work.  Professor  Gide's  volume 
had  reached  a  high  reputation  abroad  be- 
fore being  translated  into  English,  and  in 
its  new  dress  has  been  widely  used  as  a 
text-book.  Professor  Fetter's  book  has 
very  recently  appeared.  Its  method  and 
arrangement  make  it  exceptionally 
adaptable  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Professor  Seager  gives  a  particular  em- 
phasis both  to  the  historical  phase  of 
modern  industry  and  to  the  problem  of 
distribution.  In  his  treatment  of  the  lat- 
ter he  has  confessedly  made  free  use  of 
the  writings  of  his  colleague,  Prof.  J.  B. 
Clark.  Mr.  Bolen's  contribution  is  writ- 
ten in  a  popular  style  and  intended  for 
the  general   reailer.     It  ^'  enter- 

tainingly, but  with  a  niai  ^    .distic 

bias,  the  current  questions  arising^  out  of 
the  prevailing  mode  of  •       '  m  and 

distribution.  It  is  to  be  .....w.  v. .at  the 
individualist  assumption  is  conspicuous 
in  all  of  the  volumes  under  this  specific 
head ;  the  collectivist  view  must  be 
Si)ught  in  other  quarters. 

In  Economic  Studies  of  particular 
problems,   the   ever  present    trust   looms 

large.   A  nuini>er  of  h^  '  -  •■•  '  "t *-Vti 

on  the  subject  have  ai  ,  he 

year,  but  it  is  jH>s*ible  to  mention  *  i^e 

of  tht  Professor  Lurk's 
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found  and  subtle  study  of  the  trust  prob-  reproduces  in  book  form  his    series    of 

lem,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  articles     that     appeared     in     McClure's 

danger  to  free  competition.    Government  Magazine  on  the  corruption  of  American 

ownership  is  conceded  to  be  a  possible  city  governments.    It  is  a  startling  book, 

remedy.      Mr.    Moody's   book   furnishes  and   its  lesson  needs  to  be  widely  dis- 

the  data  of  the  problem.     An  enormous  seminated.    The  vast  undertaking  of  Mr. 

mass  of  facts  has  been  gathered  and  care-  Charles    Booth — that  of    collecting    and 

fully  arranged.     Mr.   Montague  recog-  publishing  the  vital  facts  of  the  life  and 

nizes  certain  potential  evils  in  the  present  labor  of  the  people  of  London — reaches 

trust  domination,  but,  on  the  whole,  is  its  conclusion  and  summing  up  in  the 

inclined  to  a  laissez-faire  attitude.  seventeenth  volume.       It  may  truly  be 

The  tariff  is  treated  from  a  protection-  called  a  monumental  work, 
ist  standpoint  in  Mr.  Stanwood's  ex-  The  Negro  Problem  receives  treat- 
haustive  history  of  the  conflict  between  ment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Booker  Wash- 
the  two  opposing  schools  in  this  nation,  ington  and  of  Mr.  Edgar  Murphy.  Mr. 
and  the  currency  from  a  gold  standard  Washington  gives  an  entertaining  and 
standpoint  in  Mr.  Hepburn's  chronicle  instructive  account  of  the  methods  em- 
of  the  successive  struggles  over  "sound"  ployed  in  teaching  students  at  the  Tus- 
and  "  unsound  "  money.  Temperance  re-  kegee  Institute.  The  education  and 
form  is  also  treated  historically  in  Mr.  treatment  of  the  negro  is  but  one  of  the 
Fehlandt's  contribution.  Professor  Veb-  questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  but 
len  appears  in  one  of  his  characteristic  it  forms  a  large  and  important  part  of  the 
productions,  this  time  on  The  Theory  of  contents  of  his  volume. 
Business  Enterprise,  wherein  his  critical  The  most  important  contribution  un- 
attitude  toward  the  present  system  of  der  General  Sociology  is  the  work  of 
production  is  carefully  veiled  to  all  but  the  late  Gabriel  Tarde.  It  is  not  easy 
the  initiated  by  a  keenly  satirical  man-  reading,  since  its  terminology  is  often 
ner  of  treatment.  Professor  Gilman  dis-  unfamiliar,  and  its  manner  too  abstrusely 
cusses  Methods  of  Industrial  Peace  from  psychological  for  the  general  reader, 
an  assumed  standpoint  of  society  as  a  But  it  is  a  noble  and  profound  work,  and 
whole,  tho  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  must  in  time  come  to  its  deserved  heri- 
his  conclusions  differ  greatly  from  the  tage  of  regard — at  least  among  scholars, 
particular  contentions  of  capital.  Social  An  ambitious  but  less  satisfactory  work 
and  economic  conditions  in  the  anthra-  is  Mr.  Franklin's  The  Socialization  of 
cite  region  are  treated  in  two  books — ex-  Humanity.  Its  general  principles  and 
haustively  by  Dr.  Roberts  and  more  sim-  its  broad  outlook  will  doubtless  compel 
ply  and  popularly  by  Mr.  Warne.  Mrs.  admiration,  but  its  dicta  are  not  carefully 
Gilman  discusses  with  her  usual  vivacity  thought  out,  and  it  is  unskillfully  writ- 
and  wit  the  expense,  waste  and  lack  of  ten.  Dr.  Reich  discusses  learnedly  the 
organization  as  revealed  in  the  modern  social  and  psychological  qualities  in  the 
home  and,  proposes  among  other  things,  people  of  different  nationalities  that 
the  elimination  as  far  as  possible  of  the  make  for  success  or  failure.  Here,  too. 
individual  kitchen  and  the  substitution  of  because  it  treats  of  its  subject  in  its  social 
communal  kitchens,  wherein  the  food  for  and  psychological,  rather  than  its  eco- 
many  families  may  be  prepared.  nomic  phases,  may  be  included  Mrs.  Gil- 
Municipal  Problems  receive  an  in-  man's  second  contribution  for  the  year, 
creasing  attention.     The  tenement  house  Human  Work. 

is  treated  in  all  its  phases  and  bearings  Socialism  has  three  mentionable  num- 

in  the  two  large  volumes  written  by  a  hers.     Mr.  Woodworth  relates  the  his- 

nnmber  of  experts  and  edited  by  Robert  tory  of  the  Christian  Socialist  movement 

W.    De    Forest    and    Lawrence    Veiller.  in  England,  beginning  with  Maurice  and 

Major  Darwin,  in  his  Municipal  Trade,  Kingsley  about  1848.    Tho  written  from 

discusses    critically    the    increasing    as-  an    Anglican    standpoint,    and   therefore 

sumption  of  public  utilities  by  the  munic-  slighting    some    of    the    Nonconformist 

ipalities  of  Great  Britain.     The  Ameri-  currents  of  this  movement,  it  is  neverthe- 

can  City  is  treated  from    a    progressve  less  a  contribution  of  considerable  value, 

standpoint  by  Dr.  Wilcox.    Mr.  Steffens  Mr.  Ensor's  book  is  a  collection  of  au- 
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thoritative  utterances  from  Socialist  lead- 
ers such  as  Liebknecht,  Bebel,  Kautsky, 
Jaures  and  Vandervelde,  and  of  Socialist 
pronunciamentos.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
valuable  work  for  all  inquirers  desiring 
to  know  the  tenets  and  policy  of  Social- 
ism at  first  hand.  Mr.  Ghent's  book  is 
properly  a  study  of  economic  classes,  and 
might  therefore  be  mentioned  in  another 
place.  But  it  is  palpably,  if  not  con- 
fessedly, written  from  a  Socialist  stand- 
point, and  it  advocates  a  Socialist  regime. 

History    and  Biography 


The   Cambridge   Modem 
Planned  by  Lord  Acton. 


The   French   Revolution. 

History.     Vol.  VIII. 

Macmillsn.     $4.00. 
The  Reformation.    Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol. 

IT.     Macmillan.     S4.00. 
Reformation    and    Renaissance.    1377-1610.      By   J. 

M.  Stone.     Button.     $4.00. 
The  Oligarchy  of  Venice.     By  George  B.  McClellan. 

Mayor  of  New  York.     Houghton.  Mifflin.   $1  25. 
Dukes  and  Poets  in  Ferrara.    By  Edmund  G.  Gard- 
ner.     Dutton.      $4.00. 
Leonardo   da   Vinci.     By    Edward  McCurdy.      Lon- 
don :    George   Bell.      Imported    by    Macmillan. 

$1.75. 
MedioBval   England.     English  Feudal  Society   from 

the   Norman    Conquest   to    the   Middle   of    'he 

Fourteenth  Century.     By  Mary  Bateson.   Put- 
nam.    $1.50. 
Charles  II.     By  Osmond  Airy.      Longmans,   Green. 
Enqlish   Literature  and  Society  in   the  Eighteenth 

Century.     By  Leslie  Stephen.     Putnam.   $2  00. 
The  Fall  of   Feudalism  in  Ireland;  or.  The  Story 

of  the  Land  League  Revolution.     By   Michael 

Davitt.     Harper.     $2.50. 
The  Unreformed  House  of  Commons.     By  EdwarJ 

Porrltt.      Macmillan.     $7.50. 
I'he  Creevey  Papers.     A  Selection  from  the  Corre- 
spondence   and    Diaries    of    the    Late    Thomas 

Creevey,   M.   P.     Edited  by   Sir  Herbert   Max- 

wtll.     Dutton.     $4.00. 
The   Letters   of   Horace    Walpole.      In    sixteen    vol- 

umeH.      Edited   by   Mrs.    Paget   Toynbfe.      Vols. 

I    to   IV.      New    York  :   The  Oxford    University 

Press. 
Letters  of  Lord  Acton   t"    "-""  Gladstone.     Edited 

bv  IlHri)»"rt  Paul.     N'  ti.     $3  00. 

llerhert  Spencer.     An  A'  mphy.     2  vols.     Ap- 

I)leton.     $5.50. 
IHsmarck's   Letters  to   His   Wife.      Appleton.    $1  00. 
The    American    Colonies    in    the    Sevmteenth    fVn- 

turif.      Itv    Ilt-rbert    L.   OMguod.      2    vols*.      Mat- 

mlilun.     ^noo. 
Aincriran    IHstory   and    Its   (It-ographlr   Cnnditi-tns 

Ity  Ell.-n  Churthlil  S»'nip!»'.     lloiiKhton.  Mifflin. 
\orth  (Carolina:  A   Studu  in  English  Colonial  (for 

rrnmcnt.      By    CIiuh     Ii«'»'    Itaper.        Mai-iulllan 

$2.00. 
South    Carolina    nt    a    Royal    Province.    17 H>  1770 

IW  \V.  Hoy  Smith       Macmillan. 
77i#;     imirltnn    lO  volution.       My     Sir    (Jeorjfe    Otto 

Trrvt'lyaii       I'urt   II.      VoIm.   \,   II.      L<)ni;iuanN, 

Grf'j'H       $."1  00 
lllHtorir  lllghunyn  of  America.     By  Archer  |lutl<»r 

IIiillM-rt.     Clfv«-Innd  :  The  Arthur  II.  t'lark  Co. 

la  VMJM. 

Stfpplnif    StoncH    of    A  mt-riiutn    Htitory        By    ft»ur 

t»>«'n  wrlt.Ts.      lJ.w4tMii      W    A     \VII<b«  r,.     $•.'  "Jft 
The    rnibpplnc    lH>nint>*       ||i.....i.    1  . u^ 

iHflnK  to  thi'   I'lilllpplti  ^y 

Hliilr  Mini  |{iilM-i'l-4iin       1  ^ 

I'.arlii  Wrntctn  'I'mnlt,  I74s  Im^»(.     K<llir.|  by   UfU 

i»»'n    Hoi.t    '|'»mvmH.h         m    voI^         Th«*    Arthur 


The  Life  of  John  A.  Andrew,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 1861-65.     By  Henry  Greenleaf  Pear- 
son.    Houghton.  Mifflin.     $5.00. 
History    of    Andrew    Jackson.       By    Augustus   C. 
Buell.      2   vols.      Scribner. 

The  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  historical 
world  is  the  decreasing  number  of  shal- 
low craft  that  venture  upon  the  ocean  of 
historical  writing.  There  are  still  some 
''  wise  men  "  going  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  but 
the  literary  sharks  are  pretty  sure  to  get 
them  before  they  have  journeyed  far.  A 
few  thoroughly  wretched  things  have  ap- 
peared— monsters,  where  every  para- 
graph is  a  blemish,  every  chapter  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  the  whole  book  a  dis- 
grace, to  paraphrase  Lord  Hervey — but 
they  seem  to  have  been  readilv  recog- 
nized except  by  the  "  yellow  journals," 
who  eulogize  everything.  On  the 
whole,  the  work  which  has  been  best  re- 
ceived is  that  which  unites  at  least  fair 
scholarship  with  good  literary  sense,  and 
there  is  a  greatly  enlarged  circle  of 
readers  for  the  most  rigidly  scientific 
work. 

The  most  prominent  historical  enter- 
prise among  the  books  of  the  year  is, 
perhaps,  the  Cambridge  Modem  History 
planned  by  Lord  Acton.  The  volume.^ 
upon  the  Reformation  and  the  French 
Revolution  attempt  in  a  series  of  chap- 
ters done  by  specialists  guided  by  the 
editors  to  patch  up  a  scientific  and  accu- 
rate view  of  these  great  historical  periods. 


lion    C 
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REUBEN   GOLD  THWAITES 

The  effect  is  rather  kaleidoscopic,  here  a 
brilHant  piece  and  there  a  dull,  leaving 
us  dazzled  and  with  no  clear  view  of  the 
whole  field.  The  Revolution  volume 
especially  is  marred  by  unequal  work,  and 
some  great  writers  have  given  evidence 
of  undignified  haste,  which  deprives  the 
work  of  that  authority  which  might  have 
been  gained,  tho  at  the  sacrifice  of  inter- 
est. While  both  volumes  are  of  real 
value,  the  specialists  are  agreed  that  the 
latter  is  disappointing. 

The  semi-popular  work  of  J.  M.  Stone 
upon  the  Reformation  and  Renaissance 
is  a  very  satisfactory  treatment  of  those 
great  social  and  religious  changes  which 
began  the  modern  regime.  Gardner's 
Dukes  and  Poets  of  Ferrara  is  one  of 
the  real  historical  gems.  Since  the  death 
of  .Symond's  the  best  work  on  the  Italian 
Renaissance  has  been  written  by  Mr. 
<^iardncr.  Nowhere  in  English  can  there 
be  found  so  good  an  account  of  this 
Italian  State,  whose  influence  was  so 
J  powerful  during  the  Renaissance.  Of  a 
different  type  is  McClellan's  Oligarchy 
of  Venice,  able,  suggestive  and  scholarly, 
but  chiefly  valuable  because  we  are  given 
I  be  pfilitical  reflections  of  the  Mayor  of 
our  greatest  city,  who,  while  talking  of 
Venice,  is  thinking  of  New  York. 

To  English  history  some  striking  con- 


tributions have  been  made.     Miss  Bate- 
son's  study  of  Mediceval  England  is  a 
trustworthy    picture    of    feudal    society 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.   Tho  popular  in  style  it  shows  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  sources  and  col- 
lects the  results  of  much  patient  investi- 
gation.   A  fine  piece  of  literary  history  is 
the  late  Leslie  Stephen's  work    on    the 
literature  and  society  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century — a  study  of  the  "  lit- 
erary organ,"  the  public  and  the  authors 
of  that  day.    The  Unreformed  House  of 
Commons  is  one  of  the  real  contributions 
to  knowledge,   very    scholarly   and    not 
dry.     It  is  an  interesting,  readable  epi- 
tome of  an  important  phase  of  English 
political  history,  tracing  the  development 
of    parliamentary    franchise.       Its    very 
antithesis  in  method  and  spirit  is  Michael 
Davitt's   Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland, 
which  is  only  valuable  as  a  politcal  docu- 
ment, wherein  the  author  has  consulted 
his  passions  more  than  his  authorities. 
The   Creevey  Papers  and   the  enlarged 
edition  of  The  Letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  have  added  some  valuable  material 
for  the  study  of  history.     The  former 
collection    contains    many    letters    from 
prominent    English    Whigs    during    the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  on  up  to  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  with  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  social  life,  its  scandals  and  its 
immorality.     Walpole  is  the  pre-eminent 
observer  of  English  society   during  the 
years  before  and  during  the  American 
Revolution. 

Of  quite  another  sort  are  Lord  Acton's 
letters,  where  judgments  are  passed  upon 
the  larger  aspects  of  society  rather  than 
running  comments  made  upon  men's  ac- 
tions. The  author  was  not,  however,  a 
mere  abstracted  scholar,  but  a  noble, 
liigh-mindcd  man  of  the  world,  absorbed 
in  every  human  struggle  for  liberty. 
Quite  different  are  the  letters  of  Bis- 
marck covering  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
I  Russian  War,  full  of  hate  for  the 
bVench,  interesting  revelations  of  Bis- 
marck's psychology.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Auto])iography,  the  most  notable  work 
of  the  year  in  biography,  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  by  us  that  it  only 
requires  mention  here. 

'['he  greatest  work  of  the  year  in 
American  history  is  Professor  Osgood's 
The  American  Colonies,  an  epoch-mak- 
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ing  book  in  the  study  of  colonial  political 
organization.  Many  old  conceptions  are 
overthrown  and  a  great  amount  of  new 
thought  given  to  neglected  but  important 
institutions.  Its  chief  interest  is  for  stu- 
dents, but  it  will  change  the  historical 
writing  on  the  colonial  period.  Next, 
perhaps,  in  importance,  and  vastly  su- 
perior in  general  interest  and  literary 
skill,  are  the  two  new  volumes  of  Trevel- 
yan's  American  Revolution.  Such  a 
charming  style,  such  wit,  such  extended 
knowledge  of  the  little  things  that  to- 
gether make  the  true  picture,  such  grace- 
ful satire  has  never  been  lavished  upon 
the  Revolution  before.  The  hights  and 
the  depths  of  the  Revolution  are  touched 
as  far  as  the  English  side  of  the  conflict 
is  concerned,  but  the  great  political  ex- 
periments then  tried  in  America  for  the 
first  time  are  not  considered. 

Admirable  monographic  works  are  the 
two  studies  in  colonial  government  by 
Smith  and  Raper.  Based  as  they  are 
upon  actual  study  of  the  documents,  they 
come  as  contributions  to  our  knowledge, 
changing  the  currents  of  historical  work, 
and  making  real  advances  toward  the 
goal  of  truth.     A  new  line  of  historical 


research  is  Miss  Semple's  work  on  the 
geographic  conditions  of  American  his- 
tory. The  forces  of  nature  are  clearly 
shown,  determining  the  paths  of  men, 
modifying  their  social  and  political  de- 
velopment, and  even  creating  the  institu- 
tions of  democracy.  Mr.  Hulbert's  thir- 
teen volumes  upon  the  historic  highways 
of  xA.merica  constitute  a  monumental 
work  upon  one  phase  of  Miss  Semple's 
subject.  The  origin  and  development  of 
many  of  the  great  national  highways 
prove  again  the  truth  of  the  old  doggerel 
lines  that  tell  how 

"  Men   for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
Followed  the  footsteps  of  that  calf." 

The  trail  of  the  deer  and  the  bison  to 
the  salt-lick  becomes  the  trail  of  the  fur- 
trader,  the  path  of  the  immigrant  and  the 
highway  of  commerce.  Stepping  Stones 
of  American  History  contains  fourteen 
essays,  on  colonial  and  revolutionary 
topics,  by  as  many  different  authors, 
some  of  them  our  best  known  historians. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  fourteen 
full  page  color  plates. 

Very  valuable  as  documents  and  origi- 
nal materials  for  the  construction  of  his- 
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tory  are  the  Philippine  Islands  papers  col- 
lected by  Blair  and  Robertson,  and  espe- 
cially the  eight  volumes  of  reprints  of 
rare  books  on  early  Western  travels, 
which  are  being  edited  by  that  master  of 
Western  history,  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  has 
also  given  us  the  little  book  of  scholarly 
essays,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
How  George  Rogers  Clark  Won  the 
Northwest. 

Of  the  writing  of  biographies  there  has 
been  no  end,  but  few  are  of  real  value  as 
human  documents.  Pearson's  life  of 
Governor  Andrew  is  a  truly  worthy 
memoir,  while  Buell's  Andrew  Jackson 
contains  much  that  is  new,  tho  often 
trivial.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Buell  to 
grasp  the  essentials  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
historical  training,  the  want  of  which  has 
destroyed  the  value  of  many  ambitious 
works  written  by  authors  who  regard 
their  task  as  merely  a  literary  one.  The 
great  gains  that  American  hitory  writing 
is  making  are  due  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing number  of  trained  men  who  are  en- 
tering the  field. 

Travel  and  Description 

The   Russian   Advance.      By    Albert   J.    Beveridge. 

Harper.     $2.50. 
Russia:  Her  Strength  and  Her  Weakness.    By  Wolf 

von  Schlerbrand.     Putnam.     $1.60. 
Russian  Affairs.       By    Geoffrey    Drage.       Dutton. 

A  Handbook  of  Modem  Japan.   By  Ernest  W.  Clem- 
ent.    McCIurg.     $1.40. 
Japan:  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation.  By  Lafcadio 

Heam.     Macmilian.     $2.00. 
Manchu  and  Muscovite.     By  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale 

Macmilian.     $3.00. 
Korea.     By  Angus  Hamilton.     Scribner.     $1.50. 
Fifteen    Years  Among   the   Top-Knots;  or.  Life  in 

Korea.     By  Llllias  H.   Underwood.     American 

Tract   Society.     $1.50. 
Corca:    The    Hermit    Nation.      By    William    Elliot 

GrifRs.       [Second    edition,    revised.]    Scribner 
War  and   Neutrality  in   the  Far  East.      By  T    J 

Lawrence.      Macmilian.      $1.25. 
America,    Asia    and    the    Pacific.      Germany.      By 
Wolf  von  Schlerbrand.     Holt. 


New  Land:  Four  Years  in  the  Arctic  Regions.     By 

Otto  Sv'erdrtjp.     liongman.s.     $2.50. 
North  America.     By  Israel  Cook  Russell.   Appleton. 

$2.50. 
The    United  Htates   and  Mexico.     Baedeker   H.nnd- 

book.     ScrilinfT.     $3.60. 
The    United    Htntrs    and    Porto    Rico.       By  L    S 

Kowe.     liongmans.     $1.30. 
Italy.     By  W.   Deecke.    Tran.siated   by    H.   A     Nes- 

bltt.     Macmilian.     $5.00. 
HvAtzerland  and  the  Rhine.     By  Jool  Took    Coates 
The  Heart   of    the   Orient.      "      ' 

Putnam.     $1.25  net. 
The  Penetration  of  Arabia. 

garfh      Stokes.     $1.35. 
fn   Famine   Ijand.      By   Rov. 

$2,50. 

Further  India.     By  HiiKh  CilfTord.     Stokfs.     $1.35 
Among   the   linrmans.      By    Hrnry    Park    Cochrane 

H^vell.     $1.25  net. 
The  Kingdom  of  HUim.     Edited  by  A.  Cecil  Carter. 

Putnam.     $2.00. 


By  M.  M.  Shoemaker. 
By  David  Georjje  Ho 
.7.   E.    Scott.      Harper. 


A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze.     By  William  Edgar  Gell. 

Armstrong. 
A  Flight  for  Life  and  an  Inside  View  of  Mongolia. 

By    James    Hudson    Roberts.      Pilgrim    Press. 

$1.50. 
The  Nile  Quest.     By  Sir  Harry  .Johnston.     Stokes. 

$1.35  net. 
Africa  from  South  to  North  through  Marotseland. 

By  A.  St.  H.  Gibbons.     Lane.     $7.50  net. 
Fetichism  in  West  Africa.     By  Rev.  Robert  Hamill 

Nassau.     Scribner.     $2.50  net. 
Thirty  Years  in  Madagascar.     By  Rev.  T.  T.  Math- 
ews.    Armstrong.     $1.75. 
The  Harriman  Alaska  Expedition.     Vols.  I,  II.  HI. 

Doubleday,  Page. 

The  flood  of  books  on  travel  and  de- 
scription probably  reached  its  highest 
mark  during  the  last  year.  Doubtless  the 
war  in  the  East  is  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  output;  but  it  is  notable  that 
few  regions  of  the  earth  have  escaped 
treatment. 

Only  a  list  of  the  miore  important  or 
more  interesting  of  these  volumes  can 
be  made  in  this  place.  For  information 
about  them  our  readers  must  consult  the 
reviews  of  them  which  we  have  pub- 
lished, or  which  will  appear  in  the  near 
future.  A  special  reminder  may  be 
given  of  the  appearance  of  a  second 
edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date,  of  Dr.  Griffis's  well-known  volume 
on  Korea.  Mr.  Hamilton's  Korea  is 
notable  for  its  exhaustive  study  of  con- 
ditions in  the  hermit  kingdom,  tho  in 
view  of  its  attitude  toward  the  mission- 
aries, it  will  be  well  for  the  reader  to 
consult  Mrs.  Underwood's  contribution 
to  the  subject. 

Sverdrup's  New  Land  will  hardly  be 
overlooked  by  readers  interested  in  Arctic 
exploration,  while  Russell's  North  Amer- 
ica, by  reason  of  its  thorough  study  of 
the  physical  features  and  conditions  of 
this  continent,  will  be  sure  to  win  an 
increasing  attention.  It  is  not  usual  to 
include  a  Baedeker  Handbook  among  im- 
portant volumes,  but  the  recently  pub- 
lished one  in  the  United  States  certainly 
deserves  high  praise.  Professor  Deecke's 
Italy  is  another  sterling  work,  and  the 
two  volumes  mentioned  above  on  Arabia 
and  Further  India  are  of  notable  excel- 
lence. The  Highways  and  Byways 
Series  and  the  Life  in  Town  and  Country 
Series  have  both  had  a  number  of  im- 
portant additions  during  the  year,  but 
lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving  a 
deserved  mention  in  detail. 

The  narrative  of  the  Harriman  Alaska 
Expedition  and  a  popular  account  of  its 
discoveries  were  given  in  the  two  first 
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volumes,   and   now   the   scientific  mono-  tourist,    consequently    the   third    volume 

graphs     are     appearing     in     the     same  by  Grove  Karl  Gilbert  on  "  Glaciers  and 

sumptuous  styles  of  printing,  illustrating  Glaciation  "  will  be  valued  by  the  general 

and  binding.     The  glaciers  are  the  most  public  as  well  as  by  specialists, 
interesting  features  of  the  country  to  the 


Every  Man  His  Own  Reviewer 

[In  our  issue  of  October  29th,  3  903,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  a  very  plausible 
article  with  the  above  title,  in  which  he  claimed  that  authors  were  or  ought  to  be  the 
best  reviewers  of  their  own  work.  We  thereupon  asked  Mr.  Lang  to  prove  his  sincerity 
by  reviewing  his  own  book,  "  The  Valet's  Tragedy."  A  number  of  other  authors  have 
been  obliging  enough  to  comply  with  our  request  to  follow  Mr.  Lang's  good  example  in 
reviewing  their  own  books.  If  now  ihey  find  fault  with  these  autoreviews  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  our  regiilar  critics  again. — Editor.] 


The  Valet's  Tragedy 

By  Andrew  Lang 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  The  Independent,  and  in  con- 
formity with  Coleridge's  scheme  of 
"  Every  Man  His  Own  Reviewer,"  I 
criticise  my  own  Valet's  Tragedy. 

In    Mr.    Lang's    Valet's    Tragedy    we 
find  the  familiar  defects  and  qualities  of 
this  veteran  author.     It  is  not,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Lang's  fault  that  he  was  not  born 
to  be  a  novelist,  but  certainly  it  is  his 
misfortune.      His   essays   deal   with   his- 
torical events  and  characters  that  Provi- 
dence clearly  designed  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  employed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  popular  historical  fiction.     Any 
man  of  genius  could  see  this,  but   Mr. 
Lang  is  not  a  man  of  genius.     His  coun- 
tryman. Sir  Walter  Scott,  perceived,  of 
course,  that  AmyRobsart's  case,  properly 
handled,  had  money   in   it,  and  he  han- 
flled  it  pr(j[)erly  in  the  novel  of  '*  Kenil- 
vvorth."     He  brought  poor  Amy  out  of 
her  grave  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Ox- 
f(jrd,  and  made  her  fair,  fascinating  and 
liai)less  some  si.xteen  years  after  the  date 
of  her  mysterious  death.     Mr.  Lang,  on 
the    contrary,    examines    with    irritating 
tiiinutriu'ss  the  history  of  Amy,  ami  ap- 
parently enjoys  proving  that  Mr.  I'Voude, 
Mr.  Ciairdner,  Major  Martin  Hume,  and 
IJaron    Kervyn    Van    Lettenhoeve,    with 
other  gentli'men.   have   imt    been   strictly 
accurate.      iVh-aii while    he   lias   passed   a 
mi.Hf)rintr(l  date  in  his  own  work.     Wr 
**  do    fiot    rail    this    very    popular    pie." 
Again,     in     two    essays,     named     "  I'he 


\'alet's  Tragedy  "  and  "  The  Mystery  of 
James  de  la  Cloche,"  Mr.  Lang  had  the 
plot  of  a  novel  made  to  his  hand.  He 
finds  (by  rummaging  in  historical  dark 
corners)  that  in  1668-1669  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  II,  under  the  traveling 
name  of  "  James  de  la  Cloche,"  engaged 
in  certain  intrigues  between  Charles  II 
and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits.  He  finds 
that,  about  January,  1669,  de  la  Cloche 
disappeared,  and  was  never  more  heard 
of  by  mortal  man.  He  also  discovers 
that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was 
seized  by  the  French  Government  in  July. 
1669,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  v/as  kept 
a  secret  prisoner,  dying  at  last  in  the 
Bastille.  Thus,  just  when  the  princely 
intriguer  with  the  Jesuits,  James  Stuart, 
called  de  la  Cloche,  mysteriously  disap- 
pears, the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  as 
mysteriously  comes  on  tl  c.     What 

could   not   ^Iiss   Bertha   L do  with 

such  a  combination?  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  is  not  a  mere  valet  (as  Mr. 
Lang  insists  on  provin  -^  *  "t  is  the  Eng- 
lish prince,  the  elder  !•  oi  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  victim,  perhaps,  of 
the  Duke,  1  -  of  tl\e  Jesuits.  Sev- 
eral  love  ail naturally  «>.•.». r   in  ihc 

story.      But    Mr.    I^ng   ihr  :t   has 

chosen  to  write  history,  not  hction.  aiul 
either    wilfully    or    '         '      -    ;....... 

has  misused  his  m.i 

pect  the  neglect  which  attends  such  lit- 
erary crimes.      The  vi  ' 
of  flipjwncy,  a»^  '   vv. 
that  Mr    Laii^  of 

the  scholarship  ot  the  late  Mr.   l|*iuitiu« 

Dm "v 
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The   One    Woman  tion  for  his  life.     On  the  final  appeal  to 

the  President   she  sat  down  on  the  steps 

By  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^j^^  j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

I  wished  to  show  in  this  story  that  the  Mr.  Roosevelt's  life  miserable  with  her 

growth  of  Socialism  in  America  is  weak-  piteous  pleading. 

ening  the  moral  fiber  of  its  leaders  and  The  One  Woman  was  written  in  thir- 

destroying  the  family  as  a  unit  of  our  civ-  ty  days  at  white  heat  under  a  single  over- 

ilization.     In   reply   to  the  brilliant  and  powering  impulse,  hence  its  strength  and 

specious  pleas   for   Free  Love  made  by  weakness.     Had  I  laid  it  aside  for  six 

our  modern  Socialistic  Reformers   I  pre-  months  I  would  have  corrected  many  of 

sented  in  this  parable  the  fact  that  Mono-  its  faults.     It  is  overcrowded  with  inci- 

gamic  Marriage  is  not  merely  a  dogma  dent.     Its  emotional  development  is  too 

of  the  Church,  or  a  convention  of  So-  swift  and  intense.    The  contrast  between 

ciety,  but  that  it  is  eternally  fixed  in  Na-  the  Flesh  and  Spirit  as  embodied  in  Kate 

ture,  and  that  he  who  departs  from  it  and   Ruth   is    too   strong    for    the    very 

will   come  back  at  last  by  the  way  of  young.     Its   intensity  in   many   ways   I 

Blood  and  Tears.  would  have  restrained.    I  would  have  cut 

How  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  the  closing  chapters  and  ended  the  book 

can  find  anything  immoral  in  the  book  is  with  Gordon  knocking  at  Ruth's  door  the 

beyond  my  ken.    The  story  is  taken  from  night  he  fled  from  his  new  wife's  home. 

our  daily  life.    A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  All  this  and  more  I  would  have  surely 

Frank  Gordon  was  the  most  brilliant  min-  done  had  I  held  the  book  out  six  months 

ister  in  the  American  pulpit.    To-day  he  and  carefully  revised  it,  and  in  so  doing 

is  a  Socialistic  bushwhacker  in  Chicago,  I  would  just  as  surely  have  made  it  in 

preaching     Socialism     with     his     new  every  way  weaker  and  more  ineffective 

"  wife."    That  the  leaders  of  Radical  So-  for  every  purpose  I  had  in  view.     As  it 

cialism  are  the  enemies  of  our  family  life  stands  the  book  is  an  authentic  record 

is  plainly  shown  by  their  divorce  court  of  human  life  in  America  to-day.    I  wish 

records.     Their   savage  personal   letters  it  had  been  better  written.     It  was  the 

to  me  and  their  hysterical  reviews  of  my  best  I  could  do  at  the  time.    I  hope  to  do 

book  indicate  that  *'  The  One  Woman  "  better  in  the  next. 

hit  near  the  mark.  Dixondale,  va. 

One  of  my  charming  critics  declares  '^ 

that  Ruth  Gordon  is  too  good  to  be  true.  Manassas 
And  yet  she  confessed  to  me  personally 

that  she  knew  that  I  had  torn  some  poor  ^v  Upton  Sinclair 

woman's  soul  open  and  robbed  it  of  this  A  gently  insinuating  request  from  a 

story  of  Ruth!     So  I  did.     And  I  will  magazine   editor   to  write   a   review   of 

risk  my  hope  of  immortality  on  the  as-  \  our  own  book !     Plainly  this  cannot  be 

sertion  that  she  is  the  normal   woman,  too  seriously  meant;  and  yet  Manassas, 

She  could  have  done  nothing  else  than  like  all  the  rest  of  the  works  of  the  sub- 

what  she  did.    The  world  is  full  of  such  scriber,  is  so  portentously  serious.     And 

women.  then,  too,  it  has  been  six  months  since 

The  very  tragedy  she  played  was  be-  I  finished  Manassas,  and  since  that  time  I 

ing  enacted  in  Washington  before  Prcsi-  have  been  out  stumping  for  the  Socialist 

^lent  Roosevelt  while  I  was  writing  the  ticket,   and  have   forgotten  all  about  it 

story,  altho  I  did  not  know  it  until  after  and  what  I  think  of  it.     And  the  editor 

the  manuscript  was  finished.     A  man  in  asks  for  a  review  at  a  week's  notice! 

New  Orleans  deserted  his  wife  and  chil-  In  that  joyous  day  when  the  impend- 

dren    and  went  to  the  Klondike  with  his  ing  revolution   shall  have  consummated 

new  love.     On  the  way,  in  the  freedom  itself  and  the  soul  of  man  is  free   T  judge 

of  the  wild  North,  his  new  wife  smiled  that  it  may  become  the  fashion  for  au- 

on  anr>ther  man,  and  he  killed  -the  inter-  thors  to  review  their  own  books.     I  per- 

loper.     She  testified  against  him,  and  he  sonally    should   not   care    for  any   other 

was  convicted  of  murder.     The  deserted  sort  of  review    from  an  artist  whom   I 

wife    took    her   place   by    his    side,    and  loved.      A   true   artist   is   his   own    best 

thrr>ngh  every  trial  fought  with  despera-  critic;  in  many  ways  he  is  his  own  only 
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possible  critic.    It  is  he  alone  who  knows 
what  he  tried  to  do,  and  therefore  the 
measure  of  his  failure ;  it  is  he  alone  who 
can  truly  compare  his  work    and  under- 
stand its  growth.    Would  we  not  give  all 
the  reviews  of  all  the  journals  in  Eng- 
land for  a  few  brief  paragraphs  by  Keats 
or   Shelley  upon  their  poems?     Would 
we  not  give  all  that  has  ever  been  written 
about  Shakespeare  in  three  centuries  for 
a  page  review  of  "  Hamlet  "  over  Shake- 
speare's own  signature?    To  come  down 
to  modern  things — if  the  editors  of  The 
Independent  would  only  get  a  review 
of  '*  The  Ambassadors  "  by  Mr.  James, 
so  that  we  might  know  whether  or  not 
he  himself  has  any  inkling  of  the  ghastly 
hideousness  of  the  charming  society  which 
he   so  genially  portrays.      If  only   they 
would  get  Mr.  London  to  review  "  The 
Sea  Wolf,"  so  that  we  might  know  if  the 
hero    speaks    for    the    author,    if    Mr. 
London  himself  does  not  understand  that 
morality,    humility,    love,    self-renuncia- 
tion,   are    just    as    much    products    of 
natural    evolution,    of    the    struggle    for 
existence  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
as  the  tiger  in  the  jungle  and  the  pirate 
upon  the  high  seas. 

1  cannot  be  sure  if  any  one  will  be  in- 
terested in  my  opinion  of  Manassas.  I 
have  said  so  much  about  what  I  think  of 
my  own  works — often  in  The  Inde- 
pendent— and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
I)leased  folks  or  helped  them  to  an  un- 
derstanding. A  year  or  two  ago  I  pub- 
lished "  The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling." 
and  only  this  month  the  gracious  editor 
of  a  literary  monthly,  which  has  bet-ii 
systematically  grilling  uie  ever  since, 
takes  occasion  to  express  "  the  fervent 
Iiope  that  Mr.  Sinclair  has  come  to  see 
the  error  of  his  early  ways."  And  to 
think  that  any  one  who  ever  read  '*  Tlie 
Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling"  could  su{)- 
pose  that  I  should  ever  be  ashamed  of  it! 
(-ould  fail  to  perceive  that,  good  or  bad. 
or  a  mixture  of  both,  it  is  flesh  of  my 
flesh  and  soul  of  my  .soul,  and  no  more 
to  be  apologized  for  or  regretted  than 
the  beating  of  my  heart! 

Manassas  is  the  first  part  of  what  will 
be  a  trilogy  of  novels,  ati  attempt  to 
put  into  art  form  the  body  and  spirit  of 
one  of  the  great  crises  of  human  hi.story 
It  is  not  a  historical  romance;  it  is  not  a 
i'"V'  I    ill  »he  ordinary  sense  of  the  woni 


It  is  a  try  at  a  national  epic.  It  is  not  a 
story  about  the  war,  but  an  attempt  to 
make  the  war  itself  a  living,  breathing 
reality.  Hence  it  is  either  something 
very  big  or  else  it  is  a  failure.  A  few 
critics  seem  to  have  so  far  perceived 
that. 

Manassas  comes  with  several  handi- 
caps. It  comes  when  the  world  is  sur- 
feited with  historical  romances;  and  the 
reader  has  no  way  of  knowing  that  it 
existed  in  the  writer's  mind — only  much 
better — long  before  this  deluge  began, 
and  is  not  part  of  it.  Also  it  ends 
abruptly,  leaving  the  hero  in  a  ditch,  and 
the  reader  does  not  like  to  have  books 
end  that  way.  Also,  it  shows  the  South 
in  her  prosperity,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
South  was  in  her  adversity ;  the  reader 
does  not  know  that  I  am  a  Southerner 
and  dearly  love  the  South.  Also,  it 
shows  Lincoln  as  he  was  in  i860,  a  raw, 
uncouth,  backwoods  lawyer,  with  un- 
dreamed of  possibihties  of  greatness,  and 
the  reader  is  apt  to  conclude  that  I  am 
cheaply  trying  to  tear  the  laurels  from 
a  noble  brow. 

Manassas    represents    two    years    of 
heart-breaking    toil.      It    represents    the 
patient  reading  of  half  a  thousand  vol- 
umes and  the  consulting  of  half  a  dozen 
times  as  many — every  book  dealing  with 
the  period  of  the  existence  of  whicli   I 
could   find   out.      The  effort   to  get   the 
soul  out  of  all  this  dead  matter  and  em- 
body  it   in  art   work   has  perhaps   been 
less  successful  in  the  first  volume  than  it 
may  be  in  the  others;  the  time  covered 
in    Manassas   is   fifteen   years,   and   this 
requires  a  good  deal  of  discursive  narra- 
tion.    I   could   not   work  all   tlie  events 
into  a   story,   as   I   can   work   the   war 
proper.      The    characters    of    the    work 
are,  of  course,  types  -the  real  hero  of  the 
book  is  the  Republic.      This  is  something 
that     has    been     tlone     for     IV^Iaiul     bv 
Sienkiewicz  ;  it  has  not  yet  been  d«'"  •  '* -- 
Atnerica.      Any  one   is   free   to  a 
it,  of  course,  so  let  the  readers  wish  me 
gooti  luck.     I  go  to  the  twi- 
nines  with  somewlut  the  >a     . 
as  must  have  been  felt  hv  that 
hero  of  \v  '  , 

if  was     wli „ .,.  . 

and  throttled  the  creature  w 

bands.     I  have  not  rrail  any  btx^  uiwr 

I  he  OctopUH."  which  Mrrini  to  tnt  to 
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stand  for  as  much  pain  of  spirit  as 
Manassas.  I  make  this  statement  in  all 
seriousness  and  with  entire  humility  of 
soul. 


Princeton,  N.  J. 


^ 


More  Goops 

By  Gelett  Burgess 

Ever  since  the  "  Cautionary  Verses  " 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century  the  at- 
tempt to  get  doses  of  ethics  into  as 
palatable  form  as  possible  has  been  a 
favorite  experiment  with  writers  for 
children.  The  adjuvant  lesson  has  been 
concealed  in  fiction,  fright  and  fun.  By 
far  the  most^successful  essay  was  that 
made  in  "  Struwwelpeter  "  by  Dr.  Hoff- 
mann, whose  classic  rimes  are  now  in 
their  251st  edition.  Next,  perhaps,  in 
point  of  interest  comes  Boutet  de  Mon- 
vel's  '*  Civilite  puerile  et  Honncte/' 

There  seems  to  be  an  especial  charm  in 
those  children's  books  which  are  illus- 
trated by  the  author  himself.  Edward 
Lear's  "  Nonsense  Book  "  and  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "  Just-So  Stories "  are  cases 
where  the  interest  is  divided  almost 
equally  between  the  writing  and  the  pic- 
tures. There  is  a  certain  guaranty  of 
good  faith  and  sincerity  in  this  dual 
method,  and  an  intimacy  which  adds 
much  to  its  popularity.  It  brings  the 
author  nearer  to  the  reader,  somehow ;  it 
is  almost  as  if  his  voice  were  heard  as  one 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

In  More  Goops,  however,  the  pictures 
are  more  original  than  the  verses.  The 
author  has  tried  for  great  simplicity  and 
directness,  a  contrast  to  his  former 
method,  which  made  a  "  special  appeal," 
and  the  result  has  been  that  his  rimes 
are  bald.  He  has  missed  a  chance  to 
make  a  classic,  for,  with  an  inevitability 
about  his  Goops  that  seems  convincing, 
lie  has  failed  to  describe  them  in  verses 
whimsical  and  fanciful  enough  to  stick  in 
the  memory  and  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion. They  are  mere  didactic  rimes,  not 
quite  catchy  enough  to  tantalize  and  cap- 
ture. The  idea  of  the  book — that  of 
tuneful  verses  embodying  lessons  in 
juvenile  etiquct — ought  to  have  been 
more  carefully  studied.  The  children 
themselves  may  not  notice  the  lack,  but 
parents,  aunts  and  uncles  who  look  over 
their  shoulder  will  miss  the  "  secondary 
sensation  "  that  Mr.  Burgess  has  some- 


times succeeded  in  getting  into  his  work. 

The  illustrations  are  not  only  original 
in  drawing,  but  in  technic.  Mr.  Bur- 
gess's only  knowledge  of  form  has  come 
through  the  repeated  attempts  he  has 
made  to  illustrate,  and  the  result  is  a 
queer  example  of  the  influence  of  the  re- 
straint influenced  by  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. His  work  is  in  pure  line,  with 
never  the  least  attempt  at  shading,  no 
matter  how  great  the  temptation.  The 
result  is  that,  to  make  up  for  verisimili- 
tude in  light  and  shade,  and  roundness, 
he  has  infused  a  certain  appearance  of 
life  into  his  more  successful  drawings,  by 
a  certain  virility  of  "  trait"  and  more 
especially  by  a  definite  effect  of  motion  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  curves.  His  work 
is  not  so  naif  as  when  he  drew  gro- 
tesques for  the  "  Lark,"  but  it  has  a 
subtle  harmony — what  the  Japs  would 
call  the  "  notan  of  line,"  which,  with  a 
recklessness  of  abandon,  makes  his  draw- 
ings "  different." 

Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  character- 
ize them.  They  are  too  out  of  drawing, 
too  highly  conventionalized,  to  be  either 
grotesques  or  caricatures.  Perhaps  the 
Elizabethan  term  "  gargarisms  "  best 
describes  them.  This  applies,  however, 
only  to  the  lay  figures  who  pose  as 
parents  in  his  domestic  scenes.  His 
Goops  are  absolutely  true  to  themselves, 
and  organized  according  to  law,  not  to 
be  changed  now  by  him  or  anybody  else. 
They  are  things  which  have  come  to  be 
and  must  exist  sui  generis — circular 
heads,  tangential  shoulders,  noseless,  ear- 
less, hairless  faces  and  all. 

These  drawings  are  most  similar  to  a 
few  of  the  modern  German  and  French 
caricaturists',  altho  one  has  to  look  hard 
before  one  can  find  any  one  so  totally 
abstinent  as  regards  shadows.  Here  he 
takes  a  leaf  from  the  Japanese  theory  of 
art  and  makes  his  representations  of  the 
"  intrinsic "  rather  than  the  accidental 
phase  of  things.  The  result  has  been  that 
he  has  drawn  as  the  child  draws,  graft- 
ing upon  the  child's  private  conceptions 
his  own  knowledge  of  form  and  con- 
struction, and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
many  children  prefer  such  simplicity  to 
the  gorglorious  colored  and  highly  deco- 
rative pictures  offered  in  so  many  juve- 
nile books.  If  only  his  verses  were  as 
"  gargaristic  "  as  his  illustrations ! 

Scni/Ain,  M>*.ss. 
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The  Souls  of  Black  Folk 

By  Professor  W.  E.  Burgh ardt  DuBois 

One  who  is  born  with  a  cause  is  pre- 
destined to  a  certain  narrowness  of  view, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  some  clearness 
of  vision  within  his  limits  with  which 
the  world  often  finds  it  well  to  reckon. 
My  book  has  many  of  the  defects  and 
some  of  the  advantages  of  this  situation. 
Because  I  am  a  negro  I  lose  something 
of  that  breadth  of  view  which  the  more 
cosmopolitan  races  have,  and  with  this 
goes  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  convic- 
tion which  both  wins  and  repels  sym- 
pathy, and  now  enlightens,  now  puzzles. 

The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  is  a  series  of 
fourteen  essays  written  under  various  cir- 
cumstances and  for  different  purposes 
during  a  period  of  seven  years.  It  has, 
therefore,  considerable,  perhaps  too  great, 
diversity.  There  are  bits  of  history  and 
biography,  some  description  of  scenes 
and  persons,  something  of  controversy 
and  criticism,  some  statistics  and  a  bit  of 
story-telling.  All  this  leads  to  rather 
abrupt  transitions  of  style,  tone  and  view- 
point and,  too,  without  doubt,  to  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  incompleteness  and  sketchi- 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  unity  in 
the  book,  not  simply  the  general  unity 
of  the  larger  topic,  but  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose in  the  distinctively  subjective  note 
that  runs  in  each  essay.  Through  all  the 
book  runs  a  personal  and  intimate  tone  of 
self-revelation.  In  each  essay  I  sought 
to  speak  from  within — to  depict  a  world 
as  we  see  it  who  dwell  therein.  In  thus 
giving  up  the  usual  impersonal  and  ju- 
rlicial  attitude  of  the  traditional  author  I 
have  lost  in  authority  but  gained  in  viv- 
idness. The  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  feel 
in  reading  my  words  peculiar  warrant 
for  setting  his  judgment  against  mine,  but 
at  the  same  time  some  revelation  of  how 
the  world  looks  to  me  cannot  easily  es- 
cape him. 

This  is  not  saying  tliat  tlie  style  and 
workmanship  of  the  book  make  its  mean- 
ing altogftluT  dear.  A  cleai  central 
message  it  has  conveyed  to  most  read- 
ers, I  think,  but  around  this  center  tluTi- 
has  lain  a  pfinunbra  of  vagnenes.s  ami 
half  v<'ilc(|  allusion  which  has  iiiadr  thfsr 
.'»nd  otiirrs  cspfriallv  iiupatirnt.  How 
far  tins  fault  is  in  nic  and  liow  far  it  is  in 


the  nature  of  the  message  I  am  not  sure. 
It  is  difficult,  strangely  difficult,  to  trans- 
late the  finer  feelings  of  men  into  words. 
The  Thing  itself  sits  clear  before  you  ;  but 
when  you  have  dressed  it  out  in  periods 
it  seems  fearfully  uncouth  and  inchoate. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  feeling  is  deep  the 
greater  the  impelling  force  to  seek  to  ex- 
press it.  And  here  the  feeling  was  deep. 
In  its  larger  aspects  the  style  is  trop- 
ical— African.  This  needs  no  apology. 
The  blood  of  my  fathers  spoke  through 
me  and  cast  oflF  the  English  restraint  of 
my  training  and  surroundings.  The  re- 
sulting accomplishment  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  Sometimes  I  think  very  well  of  it 
and  sometimes  I  do  not. 

AlLANTA.    Ga. 


Mass  and  Class 

By  W.  J.  Ghent 

The  merits,  if  any,  in  Mr.  Ghent's 
book  will  doubtless  be  pointed  out  by 
the  Socialists  and  their  kind,  and  there- 
fore need  not  here  be  noticed.  The  de- 
fects, on  the  other  hand,  call  for  espe 
cial  mention.  There  is  first  to  be  noted 
a  regrettable  proneness  to  levity  in  dis- 
cussing weighty  things.  Surely  the 
([notation  (p.  i8o)  from  so  unscientific, 
not  to  say  frivolous,  a  writer  as  the  late 
Lewis  Carroll,  is  inappropriate  in  a 
work  professing  to  be  serious.  Snirks 
and  boojums  in  the  economic  world 
there  undoubtedly  may  be;  but  no  eco- 
nomic writer  should  so  far  forget  the 
traditions  of  his  calling  as  to  refer  to 
them.  The  high  and  holy  mission  of 
the  economic  writer  is  to  deal  in  noble 
abstractions,  far  removed  from  the 
rude  and  boisterous  actualities  of 
t'vtryday  life. 

There  is  also  to  be  noted  a  deplor- 
able tendency  to  make  light  of  the 
teachings  of  savants,  such  as  colle^^c 
professors,  theological  doct»>^  '  '* 

like,  to  whom  Ciotl  in  his  in:      .       v 
dom   has   intrusted   the   instruction  of 
the  multitude  in  economic  and  m 
science.      Thi-  audacilv.  not  ?        •' 
pertinence,  of  pitting  Mich  i  I 

opinions   against    the   disciplined   con 
chl^                  "                 '    r*   cannot    be 
lot»  

Clearness    of    expression    it 
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requisite  in  good  writing.     Assuredly,  biguity,   for  which  no  adequate  excuse 

Mr.  Ghent  does  not  everywhere  meet  can  be  framed. 

this  requirement.     In  at  least  one  con-  A  censurable   laxity  in  the  convcn- 

spicuous  instance  (p.  24)  he  has  writ-  tional  use  of  titles  is  revealed  on  page 

ten   a  sentence   which    may   be   inter-  23.     The  eminent  historian,  Woodrow 

preted  in  two  directly  opposite  ways :  Wilson,  is  referred  to  as  "  Professor  " 

«T-i   ..1     •  ri  r  ,  •    r         •  Wilsou.   Now  it  happens  that  Mr.  Wil- 

i  hat  the  innuence  of  the  economic  factor  is  •      •    j       1  r  t,    i.   -i.      1 

often   exaggerated,   and   that   to   it    are   often  f^"   ^^   mdeed  a  professor ;  but  it  also 

ascribed  historic  episodes  wherein  it  has  small  l^appens  that  he  IS  at  the  same  time  the 

place,  are  not  to  be  denied.    Professor  Seligman  head   of   Princeton   University;  and    it 

has  furnished  a  number  of  such  instances."  is  thus  needful  to  point  out  to  the  au- 
thor, in  plain  but  courteous  terms,  that 

Does  this  mean  that  Professor  Selig-  the  proper  appellation  in  this  case  is 

man  has  been  guilty  of  such  exaggera-  *'  President  "  Wilson. 
tions,  or  that  he  has  pointed  them  out         Finally,  it  is  to  be  said  that  had  the 

in  the  writings  of  other  men?     There  author  written  his  book  in  an  entirely 

are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Pro-  different  way,  starting  from  different 

fessor   regards  it  as   susceptible   of  the  premises     and     reaching     conclusion^ 

former  interpretation,  while  the  author  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  opin- 

stoutly  maintains  that  he  meant  the  other  ions  of  the  schools,  it  would  doubtless 

thing.     It  is,  at  the  best,  a  woful  am-  have  been  a  far  more  acceptable  book. 

New  York  City. 

The  Personality  of  Prince  Fushimi 

BY    JIHEI  HASHIGUCHI 

[We  aro  glad  to  give  our  readers  the  following  account  of  the  personality  and  life 
of  Prince  Fushimi,  who  arrived  this  weels  in  tho  United  States  to  visit  the  St.  Louis 
Ijxposition  and  Tnal<e  a  tour  of  the  countrv.  He  is  the  first  member  of  the  Japanese 
royal  family  who  has  ever  been  officially  sent  to  this  country,  and  his  visit,  therefore, 
Is  a  compliTirnt  of  the  highest  order  paid  by  the  Milcado  to  the  American  people. — 
Editor.  ] 

GENERAL  H.   I.   H.   Prince  Sada-  conspicuous,    for    he    is    on    board    the 

nari    Fushimi,    who    arrives    in  second-class    cruiser    *'  Chitose "    as    the 

Washington     this     week,    is    an  second  in  command  and  with  the  rank 

uncle  of  the  Mikado  by  virtue  of  blood  of  Commander.     He  has  been  conspicu- 

rclationship,    altho    he    is    a    few    years  ous,  especially  because  the  "  Chitose  "  has 

younger  than  his  nephew,  being  46  years  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  naval 

old.     So  are  Princes  Kan-in  and  Higashi  warfare,    which    began    on    August    10. 

P\ishimi,  the  younger  brothers  of  Prince  She  was  the  one  that  sank  the  Russian 

Fushimi,  for  their  father,  the  late  Prince  cruiser  *'  Novik  "  oflf  the  coast  of  Sag- 

Kuniiye,  was  the  brother  of  the  Mikado  halien. 

Jinco,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mi-         Prince  Fushimi,  the  eldest  of  these  gal- 

kado.      By   the   way,   Prince   Kan-in,   as  lant  brothers,  is  third  in  succession  to  the 

has  been  reported  in  the  dispatches,  has  throne.  Prince  Arisugawa  being  the  im- 

distingiu'shed    himF.elf    in    the    1)attle    of  mediate  successor  to  the  Crown   Prince 

Shakhe  River  by  leading  a  force  of  caval-  Harunomiya.   This  order  was  established 

ry  against  the  left  flank  of  the  Russian  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Prince  Fushimi 

line  of  battle,  thereby  cutting  the  enemy's  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  Imperial  Princes 

rornninnications     nnd     inflicting     severe  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 

havoc  on  them,     lie  is  a  Major-General  among  them.     Tt  is  the  quality  of  blood 

and  has  been  in  the  service  under  General  that  settles  the  matter.     When  he  was  a 

Knroki    ever    since    the    battle    of    Yalu  boy  and  while  he  was  in  Kyoto  with  the 

Rivf-r.      Prinrc   [figashi   Fushimi  is  also  rest  of  \.hv.    Imperial    family,  before  the 
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Restoration  of  1868,  he  was,  as  most  of 
the  Princes  were,  reared  in  a  Buddhist 
temple,  where  he  was  educated  particu- 
larly in  the  line  of  the  Japanese  poetry, 
koka. 

Prince  Fushimi  is  a  warm-hearted 
man,  altho  he  is  very  particular  about  the 
manners  of  daily  life.  He  is  quiet, 
thoughtful,  reserved,  never  given  to  os- 
tentation such  as  might  tempt  a  person 
of  royal  blood.  Altho  any  one  of  the 
Princes  has  the  royal  prerogative  to  at- 
tend the  upper  house  of  the  National 
Diet  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
therein,  yet  never  before  had  a  Prince 
availed  of  this  opportunity.  Prince  Fu- 
shimi very  often  takes  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Diet.  In  the  battle  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  ten  years  ago,  he  shared  the 
hardship  of  war  with  the  common  sol- 
diers and  partook  of  their  common  ra- 
tions. In  the  present  war,  before  the  first 
division  of  Tokyo  started  for  the  battle- 
field, he,  the  Commander  of  the  division, 
invited  250  of  his  men  of  low  rank  to  a 
dinner  in  his  palace,  and  he  and  his  wife 
entertained  them  as  if  they  were  personal 
friends.  It  is  said  that  at  the  dinner 
Princess  Fushimi  poured  wine  with  her 
own  hand  to  fill  the  cups  of  her  guests. 
This  honor  was  a  great  encouragement 
to  the  soldiers. 

Princess  Toshi  Ko,  the  wife  of  Prince 
Fushimi,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Arisugawa,  senior,  who  had  been  an  im- 
mediate successor  to  the  throne  before 
the  Crown  Prince  was  proclaimed.  Now 
his  son,  Princess  Fushimi's  younger 
brother,  is  the  immediate  successor  to  the 
Crown  Prince.  Princess  Fushimi  is,  like 
her  husband,  46  years  old,  being  a  month 
younger  than  he.  She  is  the  oldest  of  the 
Princesses. 

The  couple  are  the  parents  of  two  sons 
aful  four  daughters.  Prince  Kwacho  (30 
years  old),  who  had  been  on  boartl  Ad- 
miral Togo's  flagship  **  Mikasa  "  since 
the  Ix'ginning  of  the  naval  war,  and  who 
was  slightly  woundt-d  in  the  battle  of 
August  10  off  Port  Arthur,  and  conse- 
quently was  recalled,  is  the  eldest  son  and 
the  eldest  of  the  children.  Tbt-  i-ldest 
daughter,  beautiful  atid  bright  as  she  is. 
might,  it  is  .said,  have  become  the  wife 
of  the  Crown  Princt-  Haruiiomiva.  an<l. 
indec*!.  tliere  was  some  talk  alxiut  their 
marriage  before  the  IVincc  was  married. 


But  the  fact  that  the  two  are  too  closely 
related  was  the  objection  to  the  match. 

Prince  Fushimi,  as  a  general,  is,  to- 
gether with  Rear- Admiral  Prince  Arisu- 
gawa, the  principal  military  counselor  of 
the  Mikado.  Their  relation  is  therefore 
very  cordial.  The  Mikado,  with  the 
counsel  of  Marquis  Ito,  has  acted  wisely 
in  choosing  Prince  Fushimi  to  represent 
Japan  in  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  and  to  fulfil 
a  mission  in  this  country  of  which  little 
is  made  public  as  yet.  Among  other  rea- 
sons, attributable  to  the  Mikado's  wis- 
dom, two  are  particularly  to  be  noted: 
In  the  first  place,  Prince  Fushimi  has 
an  experience  in  that  line.  In  the  coro- 
nation of  the  Russian  Emperor  Nicholas 
II  the  Prince  represented  Japan  as  a 
special  envoy  for  the  occasion.  Marquis 
Yamagata  went  with  him  as  his  assist- 
ant, altho  the  Marquis  had  an  entirely 
distinct  mission  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russian  Government  in 
regard  to  the  Korean  aflFairs.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  Prince  Fushimi  has  played  a 
very  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of 
Nanshan  hill  as  the  Commander  of  the 
First  Division  of  Tokyo.  His  experience 
in  the  battle  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
exposition : 

The  boat  on  which  the  Prince  sailed 
for  the  battlefield  was  the  **  Hitachi." 
which  has  subsequently  been  sunk  by  the 
Russian  Vladivostok  squadron  in  the  Sea 
of  Genkai.  During  the  several  days  of 
sailing  the  Prince  passed  the  time  in  good 
cheer  in  spite  of  the  billowy  sea.  He 
completely  broke  all  precedents  by  con- 
descending to  converse  and  dine  with  the 
battalion  commanders  and  commissariat 
officers,  an  incident  which  is  not  custom- 
ary for  an  Imperial  Prince.  He  would 
often  say  to  the  minor  officers :  **  You  alike 
and  I  are  soldiers  whose  lives  arc  to- 
day, but  mav  not  b«   ■  >w.    We  are 

all  to  serve  the  Mik..  j)ire.    There 

should  be  no  nice  distinction  t>etween  yon 
and  me.  t  want  von  to  pass  these  days  of 
vovnge  with  me  in  '-•»-•»   - — --  1 .  i  ,,  •• 

riiis  high  honor  n- 

f erred  upon  the  ofticcrs  nuide  them  re 
solve   more   than   ever    to   do   their   heat 
after  tlicv  had  laiulcd  on  the  I  '  ••'   rnnv'** 
shore.     When  the  "  Hitachi  *  is 

tlestination  the  matter  of  how  the  (Vincv 

sh*)uld   lan«l    was   ilisei '    »^.  .  .^.,    .1,^ 

Chief  of  StatT  and  tli 
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panying  officers.  There  was  no  adequate 
wharf  by  which  General  Prince  Fushimi 
might  land  with  dignity,  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  a  temporary  wharf  be  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
Prince  should  land  at  5  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  But,  owing  to  the  pressing 
matters  on  hand,  the  construction  of  the 
wharf  could  not  be  completed  at  the  time 
prearranged. 

Major  Mihara,  the  accompanying  offi- 
cer and  who  also  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Prince's  party  here,  reported  to  the 
Prince  the  condition  of  affairs  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Some  of  our  men  have  already 
landed,  but  the  number  is  small.  The 
wharf  has  not  yet  been  constructed.  The 
weather  is  not  now  favorable  for  your 
landing.  If  a  delay  of  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  would  not  greatly  interfere 
with  your  military  plans,  would  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Your  Highness  to  wait  until 
the  work  on  the  wharf  is  completed?" 
I  f  e  replied  :  "  The  weather  is  not  good,  as 
you  say.     Rut  you  can't  be  sure  that  it 


will  clear  up  in  a  day  or  two.  The  work 
on  the  wharf,  too,  may  not  be  completed 
so  soon  as  the  men  say  it  will.  The  bat- 
tlefield is  my  destination.  Hardships  of 
travel  are  what  I  have  expected.  Oppor- 
tunity must  not  be  lost.  The  enemy  may 
at  any  time  attack  our  army.  With  a  part 
of  our  men  landed,  how  can  I  remain  idle 
on  this  boat?  I'll  do  without  the  wharf. 
I  don't  mind  the  stormy  billows.  I  will 
land  at  the  appointed  time,  in  my  bare 
skin   if  need  be." 

Next  morning,  May  8th,  with  the  cold 
weather  of  Manchuria  still  unabated,  the 
Prince  rose  early,  and,  after  a  hasty 
breakfast,  prepared  to  land.  At  the  pre- 
caution of  Major  Mihara  three  artillery- 
men of  gigantic  physique  were  instructed 
to  accompany  him  in  the  sampan  in 
which  he  approached  the  shore.  But 
from  the  point  where  the  sampan  had 
to  stop  owing  to  the  shallow  water  the 
shore  was  still  80  yards  distant.  This 
distance  had  to  be  forded  without  hesi- 
tation.    The  three  giants  supported  him 
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to  the  shore.  After  he  reached  the  shore 
he  remarked  to  Major  Mihara,  ''  Mihara, 
this  is  deHghtfitl."  When  Major  Mihara 
answered  "Aye,"  the  Prince  continued: 
"  The  sea  water  bath,  on  a  foreign  shore, 
especially  before  the  enemy,  is  delight- 
ful." 

All  the  followers  of  the  Prince  had 
now  landed,  and  the  Prince,  after  he  had 
dressed  himself,  proceeded  toward  Baka- 
ton,  where  he  temporarily  quartered. 
The  house  in  which  he  passed  the  night 
was  a  shambles,  the  floor  of  which  was 
covered,  not  with  the  customary  straw 
mats,  but  with  so-called  ampera.  The 
flooring  of  the  house  had  received  no 
repairs  or  cleaning  in  years,  for  it  was 
dirty  to  an  extreme,  and  a  bad  odor  per- 
meated the  house.  Nor  was  that  all.  Dirt 
was  here,  dirt  was  there,  dirt  was  every- 
where ;  for  the  land  is  notorious  for  dirt. 
Even  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince  slept 
was  covered  with  awful  dirt,  and  the  dirt 
on  the  streets,  reinforced  by  the  soot, 
made  ten  or  twelve  fold  layers,  which 
could  never  be  swept  clean.  But,  making 
the  best  of  everything,  the  Prince  was 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
room  had  no  lamp,  nor  any  andon,  the 
Oriental  lamp.  Major  Mihara,  being  a 
man  of  foresight,  carried  with  him  a 
number  of  candles.  But  there  was  no 
candlestick,  not  even  an  empty  beer  bot- 
tle which  might  be  made  to  serve  as  the 
candlestick.  Finally  he  looked  up  to  the 
tabernacle  for  the  family  god, and  noticed 
one,  which  he  shook  down  and  used  to 
serve  his  purpose.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs.  lUit  the  IVince  passed  the 
night  cheerfully. 

The  Prince's  stay  at  Bakaton  was  only 
for  two  days.  The  First  Division  under 
his  cninniand  niarrhed  forward,  and  on 
May  15th  rtarhfd  Yokaton,  which  had 
been  on  the  previous  ^ay  a  Russian  head- 
quarters.   As  the  Russians  had  r  ■         '  -d 

the  town,  it  was  in  a  dreadful  c^ ...;n. 

There  was  not  even  a  utensil  left  with 
which  to  boil  rice.  Ihit,  finding  an  empty 
meat  can  which  the  Russians  had  left,  the 
cook  managed  to  prepau-  fiM)d  for  the 
Prince.  But  what  had  the  I'rincc  for 
supper?  Not  boiled  rice,  l)nt  boiled 
wheat,  which  is  not  consider*''  '••  Tipan 
as  a  respectable  meal. 

Thr  next  day,  May  i6th,  vva.s  the  day 
of  tlir  Ijattir  of  Jiisanridai.      The  luittle 


was  the  first  in  which  the  First  Division 
was  engaged  in  this  war.  The  enemy 
held  the  strategic  points  in  order  to  pre- 
vent our  men  from  marching  westward 
to  join  with  our  men  that  landed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula. 

As  the  breakfast  had  been  served  for 
the  Prince  before  dawn  that  morning,  the 
dinner  was  at  once  prepared.  Major  Mi- 
hara and  one  Goto  sat  beside  the  Prince, 
while  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  seated  at  a 
distance  of  seventy  feet  from  them.  The 
Prince,  with  the  chopstick  in  his  hand, 
was  about  to  touch  the  boiled  rice  in  the 
bowl,  when  a  bullet  of  the  enemy 
whistled  past  his  head  and  exploded 
within  fifty  meters  of  him.  The  accom- 
panying officers  spring  up  in  excitement 
and  urged  the  Prince  to  retire  to  some 
safer  place.  But  he  was  not  easily  urged. 
"What  matters  a  bullet?"  he  smilingly 
remarked.  "  It's  rather  a  good  relish  for 
our  meal.  I  will  enjoy  my  dinner  all  the 
better."  And  he  went  on  eating  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Then  came  an- 
other bullet  even  closer  than  the  other, 
and  another  and  another,  in  all  five  bul- 
lets. The  excitement  of  the  accompany- 
ing officers  now  became  so  great  that  the 
Prince  was  finally  persuaded  to  remove. 
But  where  should  he  remove?  Presently 
a  hill  two  hundred  meters  away  on  the 
right  was  sighted,  from  which  a  gooil 
view  could  be  obtained  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  there  he  betook  '  f. 

The  enemy  seemed  to  have  tu^.i  lae 
bullets  with  no  definite  purpose,  for  there 
was  no  need  of  firing    at    the    position 
aforesaid   when  th<  e  no   .  n 

our   side  as   yet.      ..1..... .vhile,   t'..    -,  -li 

had  been  brought  and  formetl  in  line,  and 
now  the  artillery  combat  d  in 

earnest.  There  wereeighlqiu^v  

against  our  twelve.     Our  ui 
of  silencing  the  enemy's  guns  at  the  hrst 
en.  nt    was  '  tely    r  ''V 

the.   ......    '•'  '•  "hIIh.^  V...  :ii.    T^» 

General   >  1   as   quickly  > 

two  more  guns  to  be  addcil  to  the  twrivt. 
makiii  "   ''       *  ''        '^     t  wat 

Necn   I  .   how' 

ever  invinciblr.  was  now  drowned  in  the 

to    1.  .i.  ...  "^"*^ 

on  the  eti  r 

strtmghotd.      k'l  to   ihtt 

duel   our    infant!  \.    vsho   had    fa«.c\i    uie 
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enemy's  battle  line  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taktishan  Mountain,  marched  forward  in 
spite  of  the  rain  of  the  enemy's  shells. 
When  the  Prince  saw  the  men  furiously 
advancing  in  spite  of  the  mortal  blows 
under  which  many  fell  he  was  filled  with 
thanks  to  them  and  said  to  some  one: 
"  How  grateful  will  his  Majesty  the  Mi- 
kado feel  toward  these  men  when  he 
hears  the  reports  of  this  battle  ?  "  When 
the  banner  of  the  Rising  Sun  was  seen 
floating  over  the  captured  enemy's 
stronghold,  and  the  battle  seemed  to  have 
ceased  for  the  time  being,  he  ordered 
Major  Mihara  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wounded  soldiers  and  to  do 
everything  possible  for  them.  The  Major 
forthwith  execiited  the  order. 

At  the  field  hospital  the  Commander  of 
the  artillery  battalion.  Major  Mizunoya, 
lay  severely  wounded,  together  with 
thirty  or  forty  other  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers.  Major  Mihara  had  arrived  to 
see  the  dreadful  scene.  These  men  had 
one  hour  before  been  conversing  and 
sharing  the  hardships  of  war  with  each 
other.  Now  they  lay  pale.  Their  voices 
were  scarcely  audible.  But  the  soldiers 
expect  to  suffer  and  die  in  battle.  It  is 
folly  to  lament  the  fate.  Especially  when 
they  are  fighting  for  the  Mikado  it  is 
rather  a  glory  to  accept  it.  Major  Mi- 
hara, however  sorrowful  for  the 
wounded,  has  a  mission  from  the  Prince 
to  fulfil.  So,  restraining  the  tears,  he 
said  to  the  men  thus :  "  Your  noble  deeds 
have  been  witnessed  by  the  Prince  yon- 
der upon  that  hilltop.  He  appreciates 
your  brave  service  to  our  country.  Be 
cheerful  and  rest  assured  that  your  duty 
has  been  well  performed.  If  you  have 
any  words  that  you  want  to  send  to  the 
Prince,  speak.    I  will  carry  them  to  him." 

Then  Major  Mizunoya,  whose  throat 
had  been  struck  by  a  bullet,  feebly  an- 
swered, "  I  thank  you."  Next  Second 
Lieutenant  Arakuma  (literally  Wild 
Rear)  Kikuchi,  representing  the  wounded 
men,  said,  "  I,  in  behalf  of  the  wounded 
officers  and  men,  thank  heartily  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Prince.  This  I  ask  you  to 
tell  the  Prince."  Major  Mihara  returned 
to  the  Prince  and  reported  the  condition 
of  the  woimded. 

The   enemy   retired   toward   iho   Nan- 


shan  Hill,  and  the  Prince's  First  Division 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground. The  Prince  removed  to  a  Bud- 
dhist temple,  the  Temple  of  Kasui,  at 
the  side  of  the  Takushan  Mountain.  On 
May  25th,  the  date  on  which  the  attack 
on  the  Nanshan  Hill  was  made,  the 
Prince  rose  before  daylight  and  prepared 
to  start  for  the  battlefield.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  rain  and  the  intense  darkness  the 
Chief  of  Staff  suggested  that  the  Prince 
wait  until  dawn.  But  the  latter  said 
that  when  the  officers  and  men  were 
marching  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  do  the  same,  as  he  had  two 
legs,  just  as  they.  He  felt  his  way  care- 
fully in  the  darkness  for  nearly  two 
hours,  and  at  five  o'clock  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  other 
officers  were  busy  with  the  preparation 
for  the  attack. 

The  attack  on  the  Nanshan  Hill  was 
prearranged  to  begin  at  4  a.m.,  but  "t 
was  delayed  until  5.30  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Suddenly  diminutive  sounds, 
like  the  humming  of  bees  in  the  air  or 
the  cracking  of  peas  in  a  frying  pan,  be- 
gan to  be  heard  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Kinchau.  Then  men  whispered, 
"  The  battle's  begun,"  and,  leveling  their 
glasses,  they  could  descry  in  a  vivid  pic- 
ture our  men  marching  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Kinchau  through  the  plain  toward 
the  isolated  hill  of  Nanshan  like  the 
army  of  ants. 

The  final  fall  of  the  Nanshan  Hill  into 
the  hands  of  the  Japanese  was  effected 
at  7.30  P.M.  The  Prince  rested  in  his 
headquarters  for  the  night  at  ten  o'clock. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  rose  at  3  a.m. 
his  supper  was  served  him  late  at  night. 
The  Prince,  accustomed  to  the  royal  life 
of  luxury  at  home,  has  never  complained 
of  his  circumstances,  but  has  been  alwavs 
cheerful  and  content. 

His  exj)loit  has  been  reported  to  the 
Mikado,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince.  But  the  press- 
ing duties  which  the  former  had  in  store 
for  the  latter  at  home  caused  the  Imperial 
order  to  be  sent  to  the  hero  of  the  battle 
of  the  Nanshan  Hill  to  return.  The 
Prince,  anxious  as  he  was  to  remain  on 
the  battlefield,  was  now  obliged  to  re- 
turn, and  this  he  did  in  July. 

Nhwt  Vokk  City. 


Ed  i  tor  ials 


The   Presidential  Election  fuption  in  the  Post  Office  Department; 

his    selection    of    Mr.    Cortelyou   to   be 

No  candidate,  standing  upon  the  pubHc  Chairman .  of  the  o^mpaign  committee, 
record  of  his  own  acts  and  words,  could  and  his  recent  reply  to  the  charges  of 
reasonably  ask  for  more  emphatic  popu-  Judge  Parker  concerning  the  collection 
lar  approval  of  his  course  or  a  more  ear-  of  that  committee's  funds, 
nest  expression  of  confidence  than  Mr.  There  are  other  acts  and  policies  which 
Roosevelt  has  received  at  the  polls.  But  the  people  have  accepted  and  com- 
those  enormous  pluralities  and  that  sweep  mended,  but  most  of  them  are  embraced 
of  the  States  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  in  the  general  view  of  the  President  and 
were  an  expression  of  something  more  his  associates  as  to  the  growth  and  power 
than  confidence.  There  must  be  added  of  the  nation,  its  duties  and  its  place  in 
admiration,  and  even  affection,  for  this  the  world.  It  was  to  approve  all  this  that 
man  in  whom  a  rare  combination  of  thousands  of  Democrats  voted  for  Mr. 
qualities  and  accomplishments  appeals  to  Roosevelt — so  many  thousands  that  the 
every  class  and  kind  of  good  Americans,  number  of  Gold  seceders  returning  to 
In  one  sense,  but  not  exclusively,  it  is  a  their  party  had  no  determining  weight, 
victory  for  an  engaging  and  forcible  per-  Approval  of  the  party's  economic  policy 
sonality.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Roose-  and  of  the  Administration's  attitude  to- 
velt's  honesty,  sincerity,  fairness  and  ward  the  Trusts  was  qualified  in  a  great 
courage.  But  it  is  also  approval  of  the  many  minds,  we  think,  by  a  hope  or  an 
acts  and  policies  of  his  Administration  expectation  that  this  policy  would  be 
and  his  party.  This,  too,  is  personal ;  for  modified  hereafter  and  this  attitude  be 
how  difficult  it  is  to  think  of  the  Presi-  more  clearly  defined  by  the  influence  of 
dent  apart  from  those  acts  and  policies!  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself. 
When  we  attempt  to  do  it  we  realize  how  But  a  victory  so  overwhelming  can- 
much  that  has  been  done  in  the  last  three  not  be  fully  accounted  for  even  by  the 
years  was  suggested  and  pressed  to  ac-  attractive  personality  of  the  President 
complishment  by  him,  how  distinctly  and  the  soundness  of  the  principles  and 
many  of  the  party  policies  that  were  at-  policies  for  which  he  stood.  We  must 
tacked  in  the  campaign  were  his  own.  turn  to  the  errors  of  the  Opposition. 

What    have   the   people   approved   by  Its  first  and  greatest  was  its  refusal  to 
votes  that  give  a  popular  plurality  greatly  accept   the  gold   standard    in   its   plat- 
in  excess  of  any  heretofore  shown    and  form.     Judge  Parker's  telegram  did  not 
have  increased  the  Republican  majority  and  could  not  avert  the  consequences  of 
in  the  Mouse  from  thirty-two  to  one  hun-  this    blunder.      A    prominent    Eastern 
(Ired?     The  policy  of  the  President  and  journal  that  supported  the  ticket  now 
his  party  concerning  the  army,  the  up-  says:  ''A   party   that   has   been   eight 
building  of  the  iiavv,  the  education  and  tenths  wrong  for  eight  years  cannot  re- 
development of  the  Philip[)ine  people, and  gain  public  confidetjce  at  once  by  be- 
the  government  of  the  Phili[)pine  depend-  ing  even  eight-tenths  right,  particular- 
ency ;  the  recognition  of  the  Panama  Re-  ly  when  on  the  vital  question  of  hon 
I)nblic  and  the  negotiations  for  the  Canal ;  rst  money  it  was  set  right  only  under 
reci()rocity  with  Cuba,  and  our  relations  compulsion   by    its   nominee."      Hut    I? 
with  that  island  ;  the  attitude  of  the  Ad-  was  not  set  right  by  Judge  Parker 
mmistration  toward  the  Far  Fast,  toward  The  nominee  was  a  cause  of  di>ap 
the  South  Aiiieriiaii  republics;  the  Presi-  pointment.        Owini'     to     *-•-      •       •    m 
dent's  course   with    respect   to  the   coal  there  was  a  prevailing  inii 
strike,  and  his  action  in  the  Miller  labor  he  must  be  a  great  jurist  anil  a  man  oi 
case:  Ills  efforts  and  those  of  Mr.    I  lav  .                 '         Intellrct      When  he  made 
for  the  promotion  of  international  arhi  ii               ..:.    au     the   ilt..>;.»n    was   dis- 
tration  and  peace;  his  just  treatment  of  polled.      Because  of  a               ty  ol  the 
Hi''  negro;  hi.s  vigorous  assault  upon  cor-  men  who  surroundnl  him.  and  beciute 
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of  the  associations  of  those  to  whom 
the  management  of  the  campaign  was 
intrusted,  the  movement  for  his  elec- 
tion to  many  seemed  characterized  by 
insincerity.  It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Bryan 
says,  that  the  party  erred  by  trying  to 
be  conservative,  for  many  of  Judge  Par- 
ker's later  utterances  were  sufficiently 
radical.  Surely  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  really  conservative  nominee  and 
party  leader  will  solemnly  warn  the  peo- 
ple that  the  election  of  his  opponent 
must  transform  the  Republic  into  a 
despotism.  Such  warnings  were  com- 
mended by  some  Democrats ;  to  others 
they  seemed  ridiculous. 

It  was  an  error  to  seem  to  make  the 
Philippine  qu^estion  the  paramount  is- 
sue; a  grievous  blunder  to  express  a 
preference  for  the  common  law  in  deal- 
ing with  Trusts,  because  it  was  easily 
shown  to  be  unavailable  for  use  in  Fed- 
eral prosecutions.  The  Judge's  later 
speeches  did  not  lack  force  in  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  tariff,  but  all  this  seemed 
belated  and  not  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  known  preferences  of  ex-Senator 
Davis  and  the  tendencies  of  several  per- 
sons who  had  promoted  the  Judge's 
candidacy  at  St.  Louis  and  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  management  of  his 
campaign.  Attacks  upon  the  Govern- 
ment's Panama  negotiations  were  neu- 
tralized, not  only  by  the  votes  of  half 
the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  but  also 
by  the  party's  avowed  willingness  to 
accept  and  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  the 
negotiations  and  the  action  which  were 
denounced.  Judge  Parker  carefully 
avoided  the  race  issue,  but  the  Varda- 
mans  and  Heflins  more  than  made  up 
for  his  silence.  For  a  Democratic  opin- 
ion on  this  subject  we  turn  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  York  World,  whose 
loyalty  to  Judge  Parker  and  the  party 
was  not  questioned : 

"  None  of  the  minor  influences  helped  Mr. 
Roosevelt  more  than  did  the  abuse  which  the 
Southern  politicians  and  newspapers  heaped 
upon  him  for  entertaining  Booker  T.  Washington 
at  the  White  House.  The  American  people  will 
never  accept  the  dictum  that  a  negro  scholar  is 
the  inferior  of  a  white  ignoramus,  that  a  negro 
gentleman  is  the  inferior  of  a  white  blackguard, 
that  a  man's  title  to  consideration  rests  on  the 
color  of  his  skin  and  not  on  his  character  and 
hi.s  achievements.     The  World  hopes  that  this 


little     lesson     has     finally     been     thoroughly 
learned." 

There  was  Mr.  Bryan,  declining  to 
take  back  the  bitter  things  he  had  said, 
intent  only  upon  preserving  his  "  regu- 
larity," and  known  to  be  planning  a 
reorganization  of  the  party  after  the 
defeat  which  he  expected.  Young 
men,  about  to  vote  for  the  first  time, 
were  repelled  by  a  reactionary  policy 
and  attracted  by  the  candidate  who 
stood  in  their  minds  for  progress.  They 
were  asked  to  believe  assertions  about 
the  President's  motives  and  purposes 
that  were  absurd  and  incredible.  Added 
to  all  these  and  other  unfavorable  in- 
fluences were  the  defection  of  many 
Irish  Catholics  and  thp  tendencies  of 
those  who  feared  that  change  would 
put  an  end  to  prosperity.  But  the  elec- 
tion of  Democratic  Governors  in  sev- 
eral Republican  States  where  issues 
were  presented  with  force,  earnestness 
and  sincerity  proves  that  the  party  is 
by  no  means  dead. 

Work  the  Victors  Should  Do 

To  the  Republican  Party  the  people 
have  given  an  extended  lease  of  power 
by  an  unprecedented  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote.  The  party,  now  control- 
ling both  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government,  will 
have,  after  March  4th,  a  majority  of 
100  in  the  House  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate.  It  has  a  leader  enjoy- 
ing in  a  remarkable  degree  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people,  a  leader 
who  is  just,  courageous,  energetic  and 
perfectly  free.  Having  laid  aside  all 
thought  of  another  term,  the  influences 
that  might  promote  his  nomination  and 
election  in  1908  cannot  affect  his  judg- 
ment or  his  course.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  he  would  permit  them  to  do 
so,  even  if  he  had  not  announced  his 
purpose  neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  a 
second  nomination. 

A  grand  opportunity  is  thus  offered 
to  the  victorious  party.  The  course  of 
the  Executive  with  respect  to  many 
questions  of  importance  can  be  fore- 
seen. We  know  in  a  general  way  what 
his  attitude  toward  the  army  and  the 
navy  will  be,  and   that  the  President 
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and  Mr.  Hay  will  pursue  a  policy  al-  sharply  criticized  for  the  remark  of  At- 

ready   exemplified   concerning  arbitra-  torney-General  Knox,  after  the  North- 

tion  and  other  international  questions,  ern   Securities  decision,  that  the  Gov- 

The  Government's  course  in  the  Phil-  ernment  would  not  "  run  amuck  "  among 

ippines  and  at  Panama  can  easily  be  the  corporations,  and  for  the  apparent 

predicted.     With  respect  to  these  and  suspension    thereafter    of    proceedings 

many  other  subjects  the  action  of  Con-  under  the  Sherman  act.     We  assume 

gress  will  not  diverge  from  the  estab-  that  the  President  had  good  reasons  for 

lished  policy.  As  to  certain  other  ques-  not  prosecuting  other  railroad  combi- 

tions,   however,   neither  the   executive  nations   under   that    law.      He    should 

nor  the  legislative  branch  is  fully  and  have  made  them  known  to  the  public, 

clearly  committed.     The  new  Congress  This  would  have  prevented  any  misun- 

surely  ought  by  legislation  so  to  for-  derstanding  as  to  his  motives, 
tify  and  protect  the  gold  standard  that         Strict  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 

it  will  defy  assault.     Here  something  act    against    the    railways    would    no*: 

remains  to  be  done,  and  it  ought  to  be  serve  the  public  interest,  nor,  if  we  may 

done  without  delay.  ji-^dge  from  the  effect  of  the  Northern 

There    is    always    something    to    be  Securities   prosecution,   would    it    pre- 

learned    by    a    victorious    party    from  vent  the  virtual  consolidation  of  paral- 

what  has  taken  place  in  a  campaign  like  lei  and  naturally  competing  roads.     In 

the  one  through  which  we  have  recent-  many  a  railway  system  that  law  is  vio- 

ly  passed.     It  is  plain  that  many  of  the  lated;  but  how  is  the  public  to  gain 

tariff  duties,  and  especially  those  which  anything  by  attempts  to  tear  apart  all 

are   abused   by    combinations,    do   not  the  parallel  lines  that  are  now  under  the 

commend    themselves    to    the    general  control  of  a  single  company  or  of  one 

public.     The  retention  of  these  duties  harmonious  group  of  capitalists?     We 

without  revision  is  a  cause  of  just  com-  say  attempts,  because  we  judge,  from 

plaint.      A    great    many    persons    who  an  examination  of  the  Northern  Securi- 

voted    for    Mr.    Roosevelt   desire    that  ties  decision,  that  few  if  any  attacks  of 

they  shall  be  revised.     Another  subject  that  kind  upon  consolidations  long  ex- 

of  enduring  interest  is  the  regulation  isting  would  be  made  successful  by  the 

or    restriction    of    Trust    corporations.  Supreme  Court. 

The  great  Republican  pluralities  were         It  was  not  intended  that  the  law  should 

not  given  in  approval  of  the  tariff  as  it  be  used  against  railroads.     If  it  is  not 

stands,  or  as  an  expression  of  popular  desirable,    for   the   public   good,    that    it 

satisfaction  with  the  growth  and  exac-  should  be  so  used,  then  Congress  and  the 

tions  of  great  combinations  of  manu-  people    should    be    so   informed    by    the 

facturers.  ['resident  or  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  tariff  should  be  revised  and  im-  If  the  public   interest   demands   a   strict 

proved,   not  at  the  coming  short  ses-  enforcement  of  the  law,  then  such  en- 

sion,  but  at  the  first  long  session  of  the  forcenient  should  not  be  delayed. 
new   Congress.      We   expect   that    Mr.         It  really  was  intended  that  the  "^*'  •■- 

Roosevelt  will  ask  that  Congress  to  do  man  act  should  be  used  against  c 

the  work.     There  are  treaties  of  reci-  tions  of  manufacturers.     Such  prosecu- 

procity    now    pending    (is    they    have  tions  as  were  un' 

been   for  a   long   time)    that  should  at  whichappeartoii: .. ^^ 

least  be  taken   up,  discussed  and  car-  such  defendants.     The  people,  or  many 

ried  to  a  vote.     It  seems  to  us  that  they  of  them,  do  not  understand  why  the  Uw 

ought    to    be    accei)ted,    possibly    with  is  !U)t  i-uforcetl  a.      -    •      i    •  ^^        ..n.i._. 

some   modifications.      The   contemptu  rru.st>.     1>  it  tru 

oils  refusal  even  to  consider  thciu  has  Government  should  answer  this  question. 

been    discreditable   and    little   short    of  A  proiniu  d  in  N*        *       *  v 

disgraceful.  ,  s.i\s  that  i... ..       ..ie  still 

A  reason  ible  policy  for  the  restraint  allack,"  and  asks  if  the  Pr* 

and    supervision   of   Trusts   should    be  to  "  resume  the  wi»rk  t>f 

fornndated  by  the   President  auil  (\m  he    '  »    » 

grrss.      The    Adinini^traf  i.  (ii    Ii.is    Iktii  au 
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ac  we  understand  it,  the  Sherman  act 
cannot  be  used  against  them.  If  this  is 
so,  the  pubhc  should  have  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Department  of  Justice  an 
authoritative  statement  to  that  effect. 

If  they  can  be  reached  by  no  existing 
law,  and  if  they  ought  to  be  reached, 
what  is  to  be  done  about  it?  As  for  the 
railroads,  the  consolidation  of  which,  in 
our  judgment,  cannot  be  prevented, 
there  should  be  effective  supervision  and 
regulation  of  rates  by  a  Commission  of 
large  powers.  The  alternative  is  Govern- 
ment ownership.  As  for  the  combina- 
tions of  manufacturers,  surely  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage 
of  high  duties  (no  longer  needed  for  rea- 
sonable proTection)  to  the  injury  of 
American  consumers,  whom  they  compel 
to  pay  prices  much  higher  than  those 
for  which  they  sell  their  goods  to  foreign 
buyers.  But  the  problem  of  legislative 
restraint  is  not  easily  solved.  Both  par- 
ties have  proposed  the  withdrawal  of  in- 
terstate transportation  privileges  as  a 
penalty  under  certain  conditions,  but  the 
bills  have  not  been  enacted.  We  are  not 
sure  that  they  ought  to  have  been. 

What  is  needed  most  at  present  is  an 
explanatory  statement  that  will  clear 
away  the  fog  by  which  the  merits  of  this 
question  are  obscured,  a  statement  show- 
ing what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done 
under  existing  law,  why  certain  things 
have  not  been  attempted,  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  by  what  means  the  work 
should  be  taken  up.  We  hope  such  a 
statement  will  be  given  to  the  public  by 
a  message  to  Congress  or  in  some  other 
way,  and  that  the  President  and  Congress 
will  strive  to  overcome  all  the  difficulties 
that  are  encountered  in  dealing  with  this 
very  important  question,  difficulties  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  misunder- 
standing and  many  unjust  charges  of 
corrupt  intrigue. 

The    Future    of  the  Democratic 
Party 

It  is  easier  to  say  what  the  Republican 
Party  ought  to  do  than  it  is  to  forecast 
what  the  Democratic  Party  will  do,  and 
yet  this  is  the  most  serious  j)rol)]cm  in  the 
present  outlwk.  The  Republican  Party 
stands  on  its  record  and  moves  forward 
in   its  own   direclinn.     The  Democratic 


Party  has  no  record,  or,  rather,  its  record 
is  so  contradictory  that  one  must  dance 
to  follow  it,  as  he  would  trace  a  rabbit 
track. 

Of  old  the  Democratic  Party  was  radi- 
cal as  against  Silver  Gray  Whig  con- 
servatism. Then,  when  the  Whig  Party 
melted  away,  the  Democratic  Party  be- 
came suddenly  more  moss-backed  and 
Hunkerish  than  its  old  rival,  talked  Con- 
stitution, forgot  its  record  in  the  Mexican 
War,  and,  in  the  Copperhead  interest  of 
the  peculiar  institution,  worked  for  peace 
all  through  the  Civil  War  and  lamented 
its  outcome.  It  opposed  the  Spanish 
War,  then  supported  it,  and  then  berated 
the  terms  of  its  conclusion.  Thus  boast- 
ing itself  conservative  and  even  regress- 
ive, it  was  suddenly  captured  by  the 
Populists  of  the  silver  craze,  and  for 
two  quadrenniums  shouted  the  Bryan 
madness  of  that  folly.  Then  it  made  a 
sudden  reversal,  and,  under  Cleveland, 
accepted  the  standard  money  of  the 
world ;  but  the  people  did  not  long  believe 
in  its  sincerity  and  refused  to  trust  it  with 
power.  Never  have  the  people  uttered  such 
an  overwhelming  verdict  as  this  of  last 
week,  and  now  the  defeated  party  stands 
dazed,  uncertain  which  way  to  go,  ready 
to  accept  any  principles  that  will  draw 
the  vote  of  the  people.  Cleveland  was  its 
gold  leader,  then  it  took  Bryan  as  its  sil- 
ver leader,  and  just  now  it  has  been  de- 
feated with  Parker  as  its  gold  leader 
again.  Which  way  will  it  go  next?  It 
has  been  defeated  both  ways. 

But  there  is  great  probability  that  it  will 
turn  another  somersault  and  go  back  to 
Bryan  and  the  Populists.  The  Eastern 
leaders,  Plill  and  Belmont  and  Gorman, 
are  disgusted  and  disheartened.  But 
Bryan  is  not  disheartened;  he  is  almost 
as  hilarious  with  delight  over  his  defeat 
as  the  Republicans  are  over  their  victory. 
The  millionaire  Hearst,  dragging  his 
leash  of  newspapers  behind  him  like  yel- 
low dogs,  is  in  a  chuckle  of  delight.  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  the  Silver  Demo- 
crats and  the  Populist  Democrats  are 
meeting,  fully  determined  to  capture  the 
party.  They  had  the  Populists  with  them 
under  Bryan,  and  why  should  not  Wat- 
son and  his  followers  come  back  under 
their  shadow  again?  Indeed,  it  is  whis- 
pered tliat  they  will.  Then  we  .shall  have 
the  Democratic  Party  led  by  Bryan,  Wat- 
son and  Hearst,  with  the  millionaire,  the 
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capitalist,  the  big  newspaper  trust  man 
of  the  trio  as  the  candidate  four  years 
hence  of  the  Popuhst,  Democrat,  anti- 
trust party.  That  is  the  scheme  which 
is  set  up  for  us,  to  capture  the  silver- 
greens,  the  Populists,  the  labor  men  and 
the  Socialists,  if  possible,  all  in  a  party 
of  the  common  people,  and  drive  the  rich 
men,  the  capitalists,  the  trust  men — all 
of  them  but  Hearst — into  the  Republican 
Party.    That  is  the  plan. 

Will  it  work?  Very  likely  it  will  in 
part.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  radical  ele- 
ment would  get  control;  they  certainly 
expect  to.  But  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
such  control  will  do  them  any  good. 
There  is  likely  to  be  a  considerable  break- 
ing up  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
loss  of  the  conservative  Democrats  rep- 
resented by  Cleveland  and,  we  suppose, 
Parker,  and  a  good  part  of  the  South 
would  not  be  small.  It  might  mean  the 
building  up  of  a  strong  Republican  Party 
in  the  South ;  indeed,  the  next  four  years 
are  likely  to  show  a  political  invasion  of 
the  South.  Further,  the  new  and  grow- 
ing parties,  Socialist  and  Populist,  are 
not  wholly  likely  to  trust  themselves  with 
such  a  chameleon-hke  party  as  the  Demo- 
cratic. They  have  great  faith  in  their 
future,  and  both  are  likely  to  grow  con- 
siderably, and  always  at  the  expense  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  With  every 
change  of  policy  and  platform  a  number 
of  dissatisfied  members  drop  off,  and 
quite  likely  as  many  as  it  will  gain. 

Still  further,  the  policy  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  likely  to  draw  the  more 
intelligent  men  whom  the  Democratic 
radicalism  will  seek  to  gain.  President 
Roosevelt  is  almost  certain  to  make  it  his 
policy  to  probe  the  injustice  that  attaches 
to  great  corporations.  We  may  expect 
legislation  which  will  give  more  power 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
We  believe  that  our  people,  even  the 
vva^e-earners,  do  not  wish  to  harass  the 
capitalist  employers,  but  only  to  prevent 
injustice.  We  believe  the  peoplr  will  st-e 
this  and  will  not  easily  trust  those  who 
would  kill  the  go<xse  for  the  sake  of  the 
golden  c^f^.  Accordingly,  while  the  pros- 
pect now  is  that  the  Democratic  pendu- 
lum will  swing  again  to  the  left,  we  see 
no  great  fear  as  yet  that  the  party  will 
strengthen  itself  tlnrrby.  It  has  no  fixed 
principles,  and  Hryan  raim(»t  fix  any 
upon  it.     Therrfore,  till  it  finds  a  f)Iace 


to  stand,  it  is  not  likely  to  move  the 
people. 

Roosevelt :  Past  and  to  Come 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  past  is  secure. 
Wliat  is  to  be  his  future? 

Mr.  Roosevelt  once  replied,  when 
asked  what  advice  he  would  give  a  young 
man,  that  if  he  had  no  wealth  he  should 
work  and  provide  for  his  family ;  but  that 
if  he  had  a  competency  he  should  work 
just  the  same,  but  give  his  services  in 
some  form  to  his  country  and  the  world. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  inherited  a  competency — 
not  a  multi-millionaire,  but  rich  enough  so 
that  he  might  have  hoped  to  become  enor- 
mously rich  if  that  had  been  his  ambition. 
But  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his  energies 
to  his  country  rather  than  to  amassing 
an  unnecessary  fortune.  The  world 
knows  his  record — an  author  and  his- 
torian; in  his  State  Legislature  at  24; 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  New  York  at  27 ; 
National  Civil  Service  Commissioner  at 
30;  President  of  the  New  York  Police 
Board  at  36;  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  at  38 ;  Colonel  in  the  Spanish  War 
at  39;  Governor  of  New  York  at  40; 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  at 
41,  and  succeeding  to  the  Presidency  be- 
fore he  was  42.  For  three  vears  and 
more  he  has  performed  its  duties  with 
both  courage  and  foresight.  Under  him 
the  Philippines  have  been  pacified  and 
are  contented  with  growing  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  Panama  Canal  has  been 
secured.  His  foreign  policy  has  been 
both  bold  and  sagacious,  greatly  conduc- 
ing to  the  strength  and  honor  of  the 
nation  and  to  its  influence  abroad.  Mean- 
while his  '  *  cy  has  won  the 
esteem  and  ..:.  .  ..  :  the  people.  It  is 
on  this  record  that  the  people  have  just 
passed  their  extraordinary  verdict. 

Xow  what  may  we  expect  for  his  fu- 
ture? 

We  have  elsewhere  stated  what  we  be- 
lieve ought  to  be  the  !  "  «f  the  Repub- 
lican Party  during  t: vt   four  ycara. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  believe  Mr. 
I  It    will    urge   and   press   all   the 

I  which  we  hi'       -   1  -  .    •  ^^  j^ 

^  tor  he  is  a  w  t  .  «lateft- 

man,  and  he  will  have  to  work  with  the 
I  ^  he  fu!^  '  wholly  M  it 

''    ^  ■-  '.'->  be.     '-  '  1  •.  i.v»*  i«««v  ^'^ 

confident :  he  will 
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reform   so  as  to  make  the  political  spoils 
of  office  as  meager  as  possible.    He  will 
not  bate  one  jot  his  justice  to  the  negro, 
and  yet  he  will  try,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  white 
people  of  the  South.     We  may  expect 
him  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  tangle 
in  the  laws  and  their  enforcement  which 
allow  unfair  gains  to  favored  corpora- 
tions.   We  may  expect  no  reversal  of  our 
protective    policy,    but    we    may    expect 
some  relief  by  moderate  reductions  and 
by  treaties  of  reciprocity.    But  it  is  in  his 
foreign  policy  that  we  may  expect  him 
to  lead  rather  than  follow.  With  no  ''  big 
stick,"   with  no  unconstitutional  action, 
but    yet    with    a    constant    concern    for 
American  interests,  we  may  expect  him, 
with  Secretary  Hay,  in  the  future,  as  in 
the  past,  to  give  our  American  nation  its 
share  of  influence  in  the  peaceful  counsels 
of  the  world.     There  will  be  a  new  Hague 
Conference,  in  which  America  will  take 
no  second  part.    When  peace  is  declared 
in  the  East  the  voice  of  America  will  be 
heard  for  open   doors  and   equal  privi- 
leges.    The  Philippines  will  take  a  long 
step  these  next  four  years  toward  self- 
government,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  Imperialism  than  we  now  hear  of  six- 
teen to  one.    The  Panama  Canal  will  be 
pushed  on  to  completion,  and  will  make 
us   paramount  on   the   Isthmus,  with  a 
reasonable    expectation    that    contiguous 
territory  will  seek  to  follow  the  example 
of  Hawaii.     And  we  may  expect  that  if 
the  South  American  republics  fail  to  keep 
their  engagements  the  United  States  will 
reconsider  its  duties  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.    In  this  matter  there  are  great 
possibilities  which  require  both  the  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  of  such  a  President. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wisely  declares  that  he 
will  not  seek  a  re-election.    What  is  there 
for  him  after  that? 

Anything  he  will.  No  man  of  his 
time  and  his  years  has  such  possibilities, 
with  experience  and  honor  behind  him, 
and  influence  before  him. 

Some  officious  people  have  declared 
that  he  is  slated  for  the  Presidency  of 
Harvard  University.  We  do  not  believe 
it  and  we  hope  it  is  not  true.  It  is  a  long 
time  to  look  ahead  to  1909,  when  his  term 
will  end,  and  much  may  happen  at  Har- 
vard before  that.  Further,  Harvard  docs 
not  need  a  statesman,  but  an  educator. 


Still  further,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
have  Mr.  Roosevelt  forego  public  life. 
There   is   a  bad   impression   about  that 
ex-Presidents  should  bury  themselves  in 
retirement,  and  people  have  even  thought 
of  making  a  special  berth  for  them  as  life 
Senators,  as  if  their  own  States  could  not 
send  them  to  the  Senate.     But  we  have 
had  one  radiant  example  of  the  contrary 
policy.     When  John  Quincy  Adams  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency  he  consented 
to  go  to  the  Lower  House  of  Congress, 
and  there  he  did  magnificent  service,  to 
his  own  infinite  honor  and  that  of  his 
country.     He  was  the  spokesman  of  lib- 
erty and  the  right  of  petition  against  the 
bitterest    assaults    of    the    defenders    of 
slavery.    We  most  sincerely  hope  that  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  Mr.  Roosevelt 
will    recall    John    Quincy    Adams's    ex- 
ample.   If  his  successor  wants  him  in  the 
Cabinet,  or  would  make  him  a  Foreign 
Ambassador,  or  if  his  State  would  send 
him  to  the  Senate,  or  his  district  to  the 
House,  it  would  be  to  their  honor  and 
his  honor  to  accept.     At  the  age  of  50 
he  will  yet  have  twenty-five  years  of  act- 
ive Hfe  before  him.    He  may  again,  after 
a  space,  be  chosen  President ;  but  the  last 
thing  the  country  should  expect  of  him 
is  that  he  hide  himself  at  Oyster  Bay  and 
grow  cabbages,  or  even  that  he  devote 
himself  to  the  memoirs  of  his  life.     It  is 
better  that  historians   thirty  years   later 
take  up  that  service. 

Voting  on  the  Issues 

Again  this  year,  as  in  other  years,  the 
elections  have  startlingly  illustrated  the 
great  difficulty,  under  our  political  sys- 
tem, of  securing  an  unequivocal  declara- 
tion by  the  people  on  questions  of  public 
policy.     Each  political   platform  asserts 
many  principles,  which  the  party  is  sup- 
I)oscd    to   stand    for.      But   it    is   by   no 
means  true  that  all  the  voters  who  cast 
their  ballots   for  a  particular  candidate 
agree  with  him  and  with  their  party  on 
all  points.     Thousands  of  electors  sup- 
ported Mr.   McKinley  because  they  be- 
lieved  that   the   maintenance   of   a"  gold 
standard  was  vital,  altho  they   differed 
with    him,     and     with     the    Republican 
Party,  in  regard  to  the  tariff.     A  lesser, 
but   by   no   means   insignificant   number, 
voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  spite  of  his  frer 
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silver  views,  because  of  their  attitude  on  exists  only  where  a  popular  electorate 
the  tariff  and  anti-imperialism.  That  intelligently  studies  political  questions 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  voters  sup-  and  decides  them  in  its  own  name  and 
ported  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the  eighth  of    right. 

November,  altho  they  oppose  the  Repub-  The  more  heterogeneous  a  people  is, 
lican  party  on  specific  issues,  is  indicated  the  more  likely  it  is  to  elect  a  candidate 
by  the  election  of  the  Democrat,   Dou-     because  of  his  personal  popularity,  and 

glas,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  more  likely  it  is  to  fail  to  agree  upon 

by  the  relatively  large  vote  for  Herrick  any    considerable    number    of    practical 

in  New  York.  questions.  Such  a  population  is  undoubt- 

Such  conditions  and  results  show  that  edly  in  danger  of  losing  the  reality  of 

we    seldom    know    positively    how    the  self-government  by   failing  to  ascertain 

country  stands  on  any  one  great  issue,  fully  and  unmistakably  what  the  prevail- 

The  result  of  the  McKinley  campaign  in  ing  judgment  is  on  each  important  ques- 

1900   was    a   noteworthy   exception,   be-  tion  of  policy. 

cause  other  issues  were  for  once  subor-  The  American  people  is  already  the 
dinated  to  the  money  question.  The  most  heterogeneous  community  in  the 
yeas  and  nays  in  Congress  on  the  bills  world.  Immigration  has  brought  every 
successively  enacted  there  do  not  always  nationality  to  our  shores.  The  spirit  of 
reveal  the  popular  judgment,  because  of  Protestantism  has  multiplied  sects  and 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  a  denominations,  and  the  marvelous  diver- 
Congress  never  meets  except  in  spe-  ^ity  of  our  economic  resources  has  cre- 
cial  session  until  a  yeir  after  its  elec-  ated  an  unparalleled  differentiation  of 
tion.  economic  interests.  The  enormous  part 
When  a  successful  candidate  enjoys  that  personal  popularity  has  already 
an  exceptional  personal  popularity  the  come  to  play  in  our  politics  should  warn 
outcome  of  the  campaign,  so  far  as  any  ^^^  ^^^t  the  possible  rule  of  the  strong 
decision  upon  questions  is  concerned,  is  "lan  is  no  longer  an  altogether  imaginary 
more  than   ever  equivocal.      Men   differ  danger. 

more  in  ideas  than  in  feeling,  and  more  ^t  would  seem  that  we  ought  co  coun- 

in  feeling  than  in  instinct,  and  personal  teract   a   tendency  to  overrate   the   per- 

popularity  has  its  roots  in  the  elemental  ^pnal   factor  by  a  more  extensive  prac- 

instincts  and  feelings  of  human   nature,  tice    of    clean-cut    popular    decision    of 

rather   than    in    intellectual   conclusions,  questions.    Few  Americans  familiar  with 

Since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  per-  our   history   would   deny   that   the   New 

sonality  has  counted  heavily  in  American  England    town    meeting    has    been    thf 

politics.     Not  only  the  Republicans,  Lin-  k'reat  school  of  American  Republicanism, 

coin,  Grant  and  Roosevelt,  have  profited  ^}-  has  been  said  that  the  affairs  of  a  na- 

by  the  American  adoration  of  strength,  tion  cannot  be  run  on  the  town  meeting 

fearlessness  and  resourcefulness,  but  so  P^^n,  and  there  was  a  period  in  our  his- 

also  has  our  great  Democratic  citizen  and  tory   when    that   was   true.     Can   we  be 

ex- President   Grover   Cleveland.     Given  <l»ite  sure  that  it  is  true  to-day?     The 

a  great  personality  as  the  standard  hear  telegraph  and  the  daily  press  have  made 

cr  of  one  party,  and  a  weak  or  colorless  ^}  possible  for  every  citizen,  without  leav 

man   as   the   candidate   of   the   opposing  i>«k' his  fireside  or  his  office,  to  listen  to  a 

party,    thousands    of    voters    will    break  P'>pular  discussion  of  every  question,  and. 

from   their   j)arty   affiliations,    regardless  '^  he  ch(H)ses.  to  take  part  in  it  as  triiK 

of  any  question  of  |)rinciple  or  |M)Iicv.  to  j^^  i^  he  were  present  at  a  t<>^w.  ....*,-r;,,.. 

vote  for  the  strong  man.  'he  lacking  element  is  the 

This  is  a  fact  that  makes  for  good  but  •»'»  ^^ch  specific  question,  as  well  as  in 

makes  also  f..r  ill      Leadership  we  nuist  'he   election    of    public   officers       !'    ' 

have,  but  personal  govermnent  is  rightly  n»<>dern   conditions   we  ouiM   havr 

regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  antagonistic  v<)ting  on  State  and  natii>nal  issues,  bv 

to  "  a  government  of  laws."     Democracy  '"^mus  nf  the  rr r                                         .,^», 

of  a  certain  tv|)e  is  possible   under  per-     ^^  hat    its   intliu  : ;...    ;»..,,,  4 

.•lonal  rule,  even  under  a  dictator,  but  Re  Political      education      and      /           .nr 

publiranism  in  the  best  .sen.se  of  the  wort!  vvould  bf  ? 
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.        .      It     is     fortunate    that   the 

^     „  Roosevelt  pkirality  in  Mis- 

the  States  -     ^•  -i        j.  -.i      x 

souri  did  not  carry  with  it 

the  defeat  of  Folk,  and  it  is  also  for- 
tunate that  the  associates  foisted  upon 
Folk  by  the   machine  element  in  his 
own  party  were  defeated  by  discrimi- 
nating voters.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Gar- 
vin is  not  among  the  Democratic  can- 
didates who  successfully  breasted  the 
Republican    tidal    wave.      The   honest 
voters   in    Rhode    Island   should   have 
kept  him  in  office  to  purify  the  politics 
of  their  State.     As  a  great  flood  com- 
monly   bears    much    driftwood    on    its 
surface,  we  were  prepared  to  lament 
the  victory  of  Addicks  over  the  incor- 
ruptible  men  who   have  so   stedfastly 
opposed  him  iil  Delaware.      But  now 
comes  the  cheering  news  that  his  for- 
mer supporters  have  deserted  him  and 
agreed  to   act   with   his   opponents   in 
electing  Colonel  Du  Pont  to  the  Sen- 
ate.     It    is    explained    that   Addicks's 
treasury  ran   dry   in   the   recent   cam- 
paign even  before  any  demands  upon 
it  had  been  made.      Mr.  Davis  saved 
nothing  from  the  wreck  in  West  Vir- 
ginia,  where     the     Republicans     took 
everything,  including  all  the  Congres- 
sional districts.     Nor  was  Mr.  Bryan 
more  fortunate  in  Nebraska,  where  all 
the   six  Congressmen   will   be   Repub- 
licans, and  there  is  not  even  one  Demo- 
crat in  the  Legislature  to  which  some 
time  ago  he   looked  hopefully   for  an 
election   to   the   Senate.      It   does   not 
often  happen  that  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor can  run  95,000  votes  behind  his 
national    ticket    and    still    be    elected. 
That  was  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  in  New  York,  where  the  effect  of 
Republican  blunders  was  overcome  by 
the  national  ticket's  strength.    Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  and  significant  of 
the  minor  events  in  this  election  was 
the  defeat  of  Governor  Bates  by  Mr. 
Douglas     in    Massachusetts,    where    a 
Roosevelt  plurality  of  86,000  was   ac- 
companied  by  a   Douglas   Democratic 
plurality  of  nearly  36,000.     Organized 
labor  resented  the  Governor's  veto  of  a 
bill     forbidding    the     employment     of 
women   and   children   at   night   in   fac- 
tories; other  acts  of  his  administration 
excited  the  hostility  of   many  voters. 
Mr.    Douglas's    reputatiryn    as   an    em- 


The 
Socialists 


ployer  was  excellent,  his  advertising 
was  ingenious  and  comprehensive,  and 
his  tariff  arguments  were  forcible.  So 
far  as  it  represents  a  demand  for  tariff 
revision  and  reciprocity,  his  election 
deserves  to  be  considered  carefully  at 
Washington. 

The  Socialist  party  has  made 
surprising  gains.  From  its 
initial  vote  of  97,730  in  1900, 
it  advanced  to  229,762  in  1902,  and  has 
now  evidently  polled  more  than  500,000 
votes.  The  vote  in  Chicago  is  41,595  , 
in  New  York  city,  25,000;  in  Milwau- 
kee, 17,000;  in  San  Francisco,  7,231. 
Among  States  Illinois  takes  the  lead, 
with  some  75,000  votes ;  New  York  be- 
ing second,  with  approximately  45  000, 
and  California  and  Wisconsin  third  and 
fourth,  with  about  35,000  each.  Five 
Socialist  Legislators  are  elected  in 
Wisconsin  and  two  in  Illinois,  and  in 
Milwaukee  the  Socialists  actually 
polled  a  larger  vote  than  the  Demo- 
crats. Both  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  show  Socialist  losses.  A  feature 
of  the  general  increase  in  this  party's 
strength  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  manufacturing  centers,  but 
is  notable  also  in  the  agricultural 
States.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indiana  and 
California  will  probably  show  a  higher 
percentage  of  gain  than  some  of  the 
more  predominantly  manufacturing 
States.  The  Socialist  campaign  never 
ceases.  Immediately  after  an  election 
there  is  a  general  strengthening  of  local 
organizations,  and  the  institution  of 
more  intensive  methods  of  propaganda. 
By  lectures,  social  meetings  and  the 
distribution  of  printed  matter,  the  So- 
cialist campaigners  keep  up  a  tireless 
dissemination  of  their  principles,  and 
every  day  they  add  to  their  numbers. 
From  what  economic  class  the  greater 
part  of  the  new  recruits  come  can  only 
be  guessed  at.  Primarily  the  Socialist 
appeal  is  to  the  material  interests  and 
the  class  consciousness  of  the  wage 
earners.  But  it  is,  furthermore,  an  ap- 
])eal  to  the  social  consciousness  of  all 
men  of  other  classes  who  believe  that 
the  present  order  is  unjust.  So  far,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  prole- 
tarians are  in  a  minority  in  the  Social- 
ist party.     This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
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party  principles  are  other  than  those 
of  orthodox  Socialism,  but  merely  that 
up  to  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  the  appeal  to  the  proletarians 
has  met  with  less  response  than  the  ap- 
peal to  the  social-minded  men  of  other 
classes.  The  expectation  of  the  leaders 
is,  of  course,  that  the  entire  wage  earn- 
ing class  will,  in  time,  merge  itself  in 
the  Socialist  movement.  The  minor 
and  factional  Socialist  movement,  cen- 
tered in  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  has 
been  practically  exterminated  in  the 
recent  election. 

The  People's    ^he   Populist    Party   was 
p  started    by    farmers,    and 

its  main  strength  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  country ;  hence  the 
returns  of  its  vote  have  always  been 
slowly  reported,  and  the  present  elec- 
tion is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  An 
accurate  total  of  the  vote  for  Watson 
cannot  now  be  given,  and  the  papers 
make  it  only  about  100,000;  but  Na- 
tional Secretary  DeFrance  estimates 
that  it  will  not  be  less  than  500,000,  and 
may  mount  to  750,000.  For  instance,  in 
Nebraska,  Watson  received  about  60,000 
votes  to  Parker's  35,000.  The  People's 
Party  polled  a  million  and  three-quar- 
ters votes  in  1894,  but  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bryan  by  the  Democrats  in 
1896  practically  killed  the  party,  and 
its  organization  was  only  a  shell  when 
its  national  convtntion  assembled  last 
July.  Its  national  vote  in  1900  was 
only  50,000.  The  almost  impossible 
task  of  building  a  national  organiza- 
tion in  four  months  on  the  ashes  and 
debris  of  disorganization,  faced  the  small 
band  that  called  themselves  the  "  Old 
(juard."  The  insiiuiation  of  Judge  Par- 
ker that  their  work  was  done  with  Re- 
publican money  is  repudiated  by  the 
leaders.  Mr.  Watson  |)ai(l  his  own 
traveling  expenses,  ainmuiting  to  near- 
ly $3,000,  and  did  not  once  accept  or 
use  a  pass,  tho  they  were  offered  to 
him,  Mr.  Ferriss,  the  national  chair- 
man, Mr.  Parker,  who  had  charge  of 
the  work  in  the  Southwest,  Mr.  Edger- 
ton,  who  had  rharge  in  the  I^astern 
States,  Mr.  Pailiser,  who  superin- 
tended in  New  York  State,  and  otherH 
liave  directly  stated  that  they  refused 
contributions  from    Rrj>ublii-.in  organ- 


izations, and  did  not  know  of  any 
money  from  active  Republicans,  tho 
some  such  may  have  come  in  anony- 
mously. Most  of  their  receipts  were 
in  small  amounts.  The  largest  sin- 
gle contribution  received  at  national 
headquarters  was  $250.  The  National 
Committee  spent  less  than  $5,000,  and 
getting  as  careful  an  estimate  as  pos- 
sible from  the  head  workers,  the  total 
amount  expended  would  be  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000,  or  probably  less 
than  I  per  cent,  of  the  amount  spent  by 
either  of  the  old  parties.  Yet  this  party 
had  electoral  tickets  in  thirty-six  of  the 
forty-five  States  and  organized  State 
committees  in  half  that  number,  and  in 
some  States  has  working  Congressional 
and  county  committees.  As  to  their 
future,  if  we  can  trust  Mr.  Watson, 
who  speaks  after  a  meeting  of  the  lead- 
ers in  New  York,  they  will  immediately 
organize  the  party  on  "Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciples," as  they  have  no  faith  whatever 
that  reforms  will  be  accomplished  b} 
the  vacillating  Democratic  party,  which 
they  say  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
money  power  as  is  the  Republican  :  and 
as  little  faith  does  Mr.  Watson  have  in 
Mr.  Bryan,  whose  eagerness  for  the 
Presidency  ties  him  irrevocably  to 
the  Democratic  party,  whatever  posi- 
tion it  may  take.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Watson  will  not  at  present  take 
the  editorship  of  the  New  York  Journal. 
which  newspaper  rumor  has  said  was 
offered  to  him.  but  will  return  to  Geor- 
gia, where  he  expects  actively  to  work 
in  organizing  and  creating  sentiment, 
and  he  will  probably  soon  assume  the 
editorship  of  a  Georgia  weekly  paper. 


The 

Prohibitionisu 


We   know    something   of 
the     StH*ialist     and     t  h  e 
Populist    vote,    and    that 
their  f  has  been  very  con     '       '«!e 

and  b   .Lit  alarming  to  the  ,  .  1  ,  ar- 

tics.      But   we   learn   very   little  of  the 
growth  of  the  Prohibition  vote.     It  <U^e» 

not  seem  to  have  •       ' '■   :;;riss. 

Its  friends  claim 31*  rea*e. 

It  appeals  to  a  cla.ss  of  voters  generally 
of  quite  a  diffrren'  it 

which    gives    the    '.  %t 

vote.    The  latter  r  »• 

cratic  Party,  anti  thr  U^ss  of  its  •  N 

lion  votes  is  in  fvart  explainetl  h>  tiir  ui« 
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crease  of  their  vote.  But  the  Prohibition 
vote  mostly  comes  from  those  who  natu- 
rally belong  to  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  North,  and  it  is  evident  that  not  many 
of  them  have  gone  from  Roosevelt  to 
Swallow.  The  reason  appears  partly  in 
the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  efficient 
way  now  to  close  the  saloon  is  by  local 
option.  State  prohibition  will  not  do  it 
where  the  popular  sentiment  will  not  en- 
force the  law,  while  local  option  insures 
enf orcem.ent ;  and  local  option,  with  its 
referendum,  a  modified  form  of  town 
meeting  government,  seems  to  satisfy 
most  of  those  who  seek  the  object  which 
the  Prohibition  Party  attempts  in  a  more 
wholesale  way. 

The  Solid  South    ^     political     map     is 
g     , .  most  impressive. 

Every  single  North- 
ern State  went  for  Roosevelt ;  also 
Delaware,  Maryland  as  likely  as  not, 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri.  It  is  the 
States  south  of  this  line  that  went 
Democratic,  and  the  Kentucky  Repub- 
licans claim  that  it  was  only  by  fraud 
that  they  were  defeated.  The  border 
States  are  doubtful  States  already  with 
good  management,  and  we  mean  by 
this  to  include  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  It  is  only  the  Gulf 
States,  with  South  Carolina  and  Ar- 
kansas, that  are  safely  Democratic, 
And  why  is  this?  It  is  because  for 
many  years  there  has  been  no  political 
liberty  in  the  South,  and  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  in  these  border  States  a 
degree  of  freedom  has  been  achieved. 
People  talk  much  of  the  loss  of  political 
influence  in  the  South,  as  if  the  North 
hated  the  South,  or  were  jealous  of  its 
influence.  Not  at  all.  The  South  has 
lost  its  political  influence  because  it  has 
lost  its  political  liberty.  What  is  the 
use  of  considering  a  State  in  which 
there  is  no  free  or  doubtful  vote? 
Think  of  a  State  in  which  it  is  not  safe 
or  wise  for  the  great  Republican  Party 
to  carry  on  an  aggressive  campaign, 
and  in  which  it  may  not  ever  have  a 
ticket  in  the  field!  Think  of  States  in 
which  the  suffrage  is  denied  to  nearly 
or  quite  half  of  its  citizens  because  they 
might  not  vote  to  suit  such  a  shotgun 
party   as   a   few   years   ago  terrorized 


North  Carolina !  See  the  contrast  in 
Massachusetts,  where  is  full  political 
liberty,  and  where  the  State  went  over- 
whelmingly for  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  yet  elected  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor by  a  big  majority.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  election  ought  to  teach 
the  South  the  folly  of  a  terrorized  suf- 
frage. The  country  at  large  does  not 
approve  the  Southern  way.  Nor  is  the 
country  at  large  a  bit  concerned  with 
the  Southern  hysterics  whenever 
Roosevelt's  treatment  of  the  negro  is 
mentioned.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  willing  that  the  negro  should 
have  his  equal  fair  show,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  This  election  will 
not  open  eyes  sealed  with  a  black  cata- 
ract— it  would  take  a  knife  to  do  that — 
but  it  will  open  many  sleepy  eyes,  and 
we  may  expect  considerable  political 
education  in  the  South  during  the  next 
four  years. 


The  Election  and 
the  Races 


The  election  affords 
hope  that  races  are 
slowly  passing  out  of 
politics,  and  that  men  and  measures  are 
taking  their  place.  This  time  the  Irish 
vote  has  been  quite  broken  up,  and  the 
Catholic  vote  as  well.  A  number  of  Irish 
Catholic  papers  have  shown  active  or 
passive  sympathy  with  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
and  they  have  been  aided  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  Democratic  policy  in  the 
Philippines  would  mean  the  spoliation  of 
Catholic  property  and  churches  there, 
which  the  American  Government  will  not 
allow.  Equally  the  hotheads  of  the  South 
have  been  rebuked.  Senator  Tillman  de- 
clared that  in  his  opinion  the  race  ques- 
tion was  the  great  issue  in  the  campaign, 
but  the  people  were  not  disturbed  when 
he  and  his  ilk  devoted  their  chief  attack 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fair  treatment  of  col- 
ored men.  The  North  made  no  objection 
and  every  State  gave  him  magnificent 
support,  while  the  old  slave  States  were 
invaded.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  fact  that  with  every  Northern 
State  there  went  to  Roosevelt  also  im- 
portant border  States  of  the  South,  while 
others  gave  him  a  handsome  vote.  We 
look  for  radical  changes  of  sentiment 
there,  and  believe  that  progressive  men 
will  dare  to  come  to  the  front,  and  we 
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shall  hear  less  of  the  rhodomontade  of 
Colonel  Watterson,  who  said: 

*'  If  he  is  elected  President  the  act  will  be  a 
certain,  tho  in  many  cases  the  unconscious,  sig- 
nal for  a  war  of  races,  ruinous  alike  to  the 
North  and  the  South." 

That  was  absurd  and  we  see  no  evidence 
of  fright.  His  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
and  all  the  other  Southern  papers  are  tak- 
ing the  election  very  peaceably.  They 
see  that  there  is  no  danger.  They  must 
also  see  that  where  they  have  suppressed 
the  Republican  vote  they  have  suppressed 
their  own  influence. 

Mr.  Bryan  makes  haste  to  draw  up  a 
new  platform  for  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  out  of  sight  when 
the  next  Presidential  election  comes.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  will  forsake  the 
party  if  it  does  not  accept  his  program, 
and  we  may  be  sure  he  will  cling  what- 
ever it  may  do.  These  are  his  items :  A 
small  army ;  a  small  navy ;  independence 
for  the  Filipinos ;  protection  is  robbery ; 
an  income  tax  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment ;  bimetalism ;  attack  on  trusts ;  leg- 
islation for  wage-earners ;  overthrow  of 
''government  by  injunction":  popular 
election  of  Senators,  Federal  judges  and 
postmasters ;  direct  legislation ;  postal 
telegraphs,  and  State  ownership  of  rail- 
roads. Of  these  some  are  dead  issues 
m  their  graves,  such  as  bimetalism  and 
Filipino  independence ;  one  at  least  is  far- 
cical, tariff  robbery,  for  the  party  would 
not  think  of  overthrowing  it ;  some  arc 
unwise,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  some  are  wise,  such 
as  more  direct  legislation  and  the  elec- 
tion of  postmasters.  lUit  the  wise  things 
will  not  renovate  the  party. 

Jl 

Next  to  the  vaporing  .mtuu  ia<v  WvH. 
miscegenation  and  soiial  equality  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  should  be  elected,  already 
discounted  by  the  placidity  with  which 
the  .same  voices  have  accepted  the  re- 
sult, the  most  absurd  thing  in  the  late 
campaign  has  been  the  effort  of  a  com- 
pany of  Democrat  '  ,  in  this  city 
calling  it.self  the  *  .nal  Club.  If 
Mr.  Roosevelt  it  iuch  a  constitiition- 
sniaslur,  why  dors  not  souu'IhuIv  priK 
\)4>  '•  •  •  impeach  him?  When  it  coniei  U> 
s\'  tiion*!  it  Aiinrner.H  down  to  the 
pension  order  which  ha*  l)een  approve<l 


by  Congress,  and  which  merely  declares 
the  fact  that  a  man  62  years  old  is  pre- 
sumptively unable  to  make  but  half  a 
living  by  manual  labor,  and  that  at  70  he 
ought  not  to  be  «sked  to  make  a  living  at 
all  in  that  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been 
as  careful  to  observe  the  Constitution  as 
any  other  President,  and  has  had  as  able 
lawyers  to  advise  him  in  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  talk  of  the  Constitutional  Club  has 
been  a  farce. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  faith  the 
whole  country  puts  in  our  poet  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  Hay.  Those  who 
criticise  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  the  man  with 
the  "  big  stick "  praise  Mr.  Hay  who 
agrees  with  him  precisely,  and  on  whose 
advice  he  does  everything.  They  will 
have  it  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  run 
amuck  among  the  republics  if  Mr.  Hay 
did  not  hold  a  restraining  hand.  We  see 
no  kind  of  evidence  that  this  is  so,  but 
yet  the  country  is  rejoiced  that  the  elec- 
tion keeps  at  the  head  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs a  diplomat  who  has  no  superior  the 
world  over.  We  can  boast  that  our 
country  falls  behind  no  country  abroad 
in  the  honor  it  has  put  on  the  literary 
man,  whether  President  or  Premier.  And 
we  have  with  us  a  fresh  illust"*'  "  of 
the    fact    that    the    literary    iin  lon 

finds  successful  field  in  diplomacy  . 

Jl 

Colonel  Ingersoll  died  too  soon.  He 
said,  **  When  Missouri  goes  Republican 
I  will  become  a  Christian."  Missouri 
returns  a  Republican  majori'  ♦  -  vx) 
And  we  wonder  whether  ii:^  un- 

faith  was  caused  by  his  dislike  for  Chris- 
tianity, or  his  dislike  for  i  ms 
whom  he  knew.  In  the  t^'  :  a 
presentation  copy  of  one  of  ^  to 
his  cousin.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  the 
mo>t   useful  O      w  woman  that  ever 

lived    on    our    ::c    Coast,    he    wrote 

something  like  this:  "If  other  Chris- 
tians had  been  tike  you  I  should  have 
taken  a  v#rv  ilitTerent  pt>sition." 


tl. 
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In  Russia  the  journals  tell  the  people 
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Insurance 


Insurance  Uncollectible  by  Mur- 
derer's Estate 

An  interesting  decision  has  lately 
been  rendered  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
case  of  a  man  executed  for  murder 
whose  estate  sought  to  establish  a  claim 
against  the  Metropolitan  Life.  Judge 
Ralston,  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  company  nameu  jn 
the  ground  of  public  good.  The  follow- 
ing is  quoted  from  his  ruling : 

"  We  consider,  therefore,  that  upon  grounds 
of  public  policy  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  for- 
bids recovery  upon  a  policy  where  the  insured 
has  been  executed  for  crime,  and  this  whether 
the  policy  contains  a  clause  upon  the  subject 
or  not,  and  even  if  it  stipulates  that  the  com- 
pany shall  be  liable  in  such  a  contingency.  Th** 
rule  for  judgment  is  discharged." 


College  Training  and  Insurance 

Under  the  title  "  College  Training  and 
the  Business  Man "  (Appleton's)  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Thwing,  the  President  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  has  ex- 
pressed his  own  and  the  views  of  sev- 
eral others  whose  opinions  are  worth 
while  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  college 
training  in  connection  with  general  ad- 
ministration, banking,  transportation,  in- 
surance and  in  other  human  relations. 
In  regard  to  insurance  Dr.  Thwing  has 
this  to  say: 

"  If  insurance  be  regarded  as  a  business,  it 
has  become  the  broadest  business,  for  it  touches 
all  relations  of  life.  If  insurance  be  regarded 
as  a  profession,  it  has  become  a  most  impor- 
tant and  serious  one,  for  its  problems  are  the 
most  intricate.  The  two  earlier  and  more  im- 
portant forms  of  insurance,  fire  and  life,  are 
still  the  most  important.  The  amount  of  money 
directly  and  indirectly  invested  in  them  is 
larger  than  the  amount  invested  in  any  other 
form  of  human  interest."     .     ,     . 

In  the  business  of  insurance,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  no  longer  debatable. 
Dr.  Thwing  has  taken  consirlrrahle  trou- 
ble to  inquire  as  to  the  value  of  college 
training  as  an  equipment.  J5y  corre- 
spondence and  otherwise  he  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  more  or  loss  fully  the  views 
of  a  large  number  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  leading  insurance  companies  in   the 


United  States.  The  preponderance  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  such  men  seems  to 
be  that  a  college  training  is  desirable,  if 
not  essential.  Interesting  opinions,  pro 
and  con,  are  cited  from  John  T.  Stone, 
President  of  the  Maryland  Casualty 
Company ;  E.  W.  Scott,  President  of  the 
Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety ;  James  W.  Alexander,  President  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society ; 
Robert  W.  Huntington,  Jr.,  President  of 
the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company ;  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Life  Insurance 
Company ;  John  F.  Dryden,  President  of 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others. 
The  book  makes  interesting  reading. 

Altho  The  Independent  does 
not  approve  of  fraternal  insurance, 
the  following  figures  showing  the 
amounts  paid  as  death  benefits  by  some 
of  the  leading  societies  of  this  kind  since 
their  organization  will  have  a  certain 
interest: 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  $129,- 
203,677;  Knights  of  Honor,  $80,104,124;  Royal 
Arcanum,  $79,874,811;  American  Legion  of 
Honor,  $42,775,831 ;  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  $30,113,684;  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Honor,  $19,940,244;  Endowment  Rank,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  $19,323,641 ;  National  Union,  $17,- 
365,469;  Knights  of  Maccabees,  Supreme  Tent, 
$14,821,847;  Order  of  Chosen  Friends,  $13,- 
767,150.25;  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
$13,207,572;  Catholic  Benevolent  Legion,  $12,- 
799,744.61 ;  Catholic  Mwtual  Benefit  Associa- 
tion, $12,199,689;  Catholic  Knights  of  America, 
$11,655,419;  Woodmen  of  the  World,  $15,500,- 
000. 

The  total  membership  in  the  various 
fraternal  insurance  societies,  according 
to  recent  estimates,  is  2,500,000  persons. 

....Some  of  the  insurance  journals 
are  already  sounding  warning  notes  re- 
garding Christmas  display  hazards.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  Cliristmas  season  is  so  near,  the 
warnings  are  exceedingly  timely,  and 
vigilance  in  heeding  them  will  go  far  to- 
ward reducing  the  loss  record  on  stores 
lliat  will  presently  be  crowded  with  holi- 
day goods  and  inflammable  decorations. 
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Financial 

The  Market  for  Securities  D  25,  D  26,  D  2^  and  D  28,  which  ma- 

^     ^-       -       -  ,,      .       ^11--       4.U  ture  January   ist  next  and    amount    to 

On  the  day  following  the  election  the  $.00000 

record  for  transactions  on  the  Stock  Ex-  ' 

change  was  almost  broken,  as  the  number         Orders  for  7,000  steel  ties  have 

of  shares  (2,330,600)  had  been  exceeded  been  placed  by  the  Lake  Shore  Company, 

only  six  times.     While  there  have  been  They  are  to  be  laid  down  and  tested. 

many  signs  of  manipulation  during  the  in   September  32  new   national 

advance   which  began  some  months  ago,  banks  were  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 

it  is  quite  plain  that  market  values  now  $1,550,000.     The  average  capital  of  20 

depend  largely  upon  the  trading  and  in-  of  these  is  only  $26,250. 

vesting:  public.    Heavy  realizing  sales  on  tt  ir     r    1               t                ^ 

the  Qth  failed  to  depress  the  market,  be-  •  •  • -Half  of  the  new  Japanese  6  per 

cause  of  the  great  influx  of  buying  orders  ^f  t-  ^P?",  ^^  $60,000  000  is  offered   in 

from   all    directions.      These    were    due  ^^"^    York,    where    Kuhn,  Lc^b  &  Co 

largely  to  the  removal  of  all  uncertainty  ^^^^  organized  a  syndicate  to  dispose  of 

as  to  the  result  of  the  voting,  but  that  *          y                            j          l          i.  i. 

result  had  long  been  foreseen  and  partly  ^  •  ' : '^^  was  announced  on  the  loth  by 

discounted  by  many  capitalists  and  pro-  President  Ripley  that  $25,000,000  of  the 

fessional  speculators  Atchison,   fopeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad 

Altho  at  the  beginning  of  the  advance  ^^"^^    ^a^    b^^,"  purchased  by  John  D. 

favorable  general  conditions  were  mainly  R^kefeller  and  James  Stillman,   Presi- 

prospective,    they    have    since,    in    large  ^^"^  ^^  ^^e  National  City  Bank. 

measure,     become     actual  and     present.         Statistics    recently    published    in 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  crops,  which  France  make  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
(wheat  excepted)  are  bountiful.  By  the  world's  merchant  marine  33*643.000 
Government's  final  report  the  corn  crop  tons,  and  the  number  of  vessels  24,853. 
is  2,453,000,000  bushels,  a  quantity  ex-  of  which  12,671  are  steamships,  with  27.- 
ceeded  in  only  two  years.  For  other  184,000  tons.  Very  nearly  half  the  en- 
crops  large  yields  per  acre  are  shown,  tire  tonnage  is  British, 
with  unusually  high  quality.  Thus,  the  ....The  New  Haven  Railroad  Corn- 
potato  crop  is  332,000,000  bushels,  pany  is  considering  plans  for  improv- 
against  247,000,000  last  year,  and  the  ing  the  Air  Line  route  (by  way  of  Mid- 
average  yield  was  no  bushels  per  acre  dletown,  Conn),  in  order  that  this  route 
(against  a  ten  years'  average  of  81),  may  be  used  for  fast  trains  between 
while  the  quality  's  93.4  per  cent.,  against  New  York  and  Boston,  instead  of  the 
86  in  1903,  90.4  in  1902,  and  78.4  in  1 90 1.  Shore  Line  (by  way  of  New  London 
A  similar  difference  is  shown  by  the  re-  and  Providence),  which  is  19  miles 
ports  concerning  tobacco  and  some  of  the  longer. 

minor  cereals.     There  is  in  the  agricul-         The  election  of  Edward  T.   lef- 

tural   situation  a  basis   for  optimism  in  frcy  (President  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 

the  securities  market,  and  current  reports  Grande)    to   he   a     '          t   of   the   new 

show  growing  activity  in  business  as  well  VVcstern  Pacitic  Ra  .:   ..     Corn^xinv  was 

as   increasing  confidence.      This   is  ob-  accompanied  bv  an  admission  that  the 

served  in  the  condition  of  the  iron  and  Could-Rockefeller      interests      virtiiallv 

steel  trade.     It  may  be,  however,  that  the  control  the  i    ••    '■"-    m'- •«•  v  ^M  extend 

rise  in  securities  that  has  already  taken  from  San  Fi  -                                  Citv.   It 

|)lace  is  all  that  is  warranted  by  condi-  jg  predicted  that  withm  two  vean  traiiii 

tions  either  present  or  reasonal)ly  in  pros-  will  he  runninL?  •       '       '      **"     *     '  "^r 

P^^^-  litus  from  the  A. .,    ,.    ....-   . 

TiiF     Middlesex     hanking    Company  Dividends   announced : 

of    Middletovvti.    (^.im..    is    ofTerinjj    to  An_|J»;  ^•»Pf^^'' ^'i» .  I\oo  |>cr  thAr*.  p«y*Wc 

pay    at,  once     with    interest    to    date,    its  ^Tnrr/Vl.UIr    Co..   Common.    .    prr    .rni 

drhcnturcs  of  Series  O   i  |.  D  23.  D  24.  p4yul>lr  November  ii»t 
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gj     .  An   unofficial   list   compiled 

Aftermath  ^^  ^^^  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  show^s 
that  in  the  coming  (F'ifty-ninth)  Con- 
gress the  Republican  majority  in  the 
House  will  be  ii8.  It  w^as  not  expected 
by  Republicans,  even  two  or  three  days 
after  the  election,  that  the  majority 
would  exceed  lOO.  Little  if  any  change 
will  be  made  in  the  Clerk's  list,  which 
gives  the  Republicans  252  members 
and  the  Democrats  134.  In  each  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio 
and  New  Jersey  only  one  Democrat  was 
elected.  In  the  Missouri  delegation, 
now  composed  of  9  Democrats  and  7 
Republicans,  there  will  be  i  Democrat 
and  15  Republicans.  Two  hundred 
farmers  of  Dunklin  County,  Mo.,  which 
touches  the  Arkansas  boundary,  have 
signed  a  petition  asking  the  Legisla- 
ture to  allow  the  county  to  be  annexed 
to  Arkansas,  simply  because  the  State 
gave  a  plurality  to  Roosevelt.  A  simi- 
lar petition  has  been  started  in  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Pemiscot.  The  two 
counties  are  included  in  that  part  of 
Missouri,  at  the  southeastern  corner  of 
the  State,  which  projects  into  Arkan- 
sas. Their  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  did 
not  hear  the  news  until  Saturday,  the 
I2th.  The  approaching  retirement  of 
Senator  Cockrell  is  regretted  on  both 
sides  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  President  will  ap- 
point him  to  some  Federal  office. — 
There  was  published  last  week  by  Col- 
onel Mosby,  formerly  the  Confederate 
guerrilla  commander,  and  now  an  at- 
torney in  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
letter  received  by  him  from  the  Presi- 
dent in  September  last.  Colonel  Mos- 
by had  sent  to  the  President  a  letter 


written  by  Judge  Roulhac,  of  Alabama, 
who  expressed  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  been  criticised  and  attacked 
in  the  South  because  of  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  negro.  Mr.  Roosevelt  re- 
plied to  Colonel  Mosby  as  follows : 

"  That  is  a  fine  letter  of  Roulhac's,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it.  I  have  always  been  saddened  rather 
than  angered  by  the  attacks  upon  me  in  the 
South.  I  am  half  a  Southerner  myself,  and  I 
can  say  with  all  possible  sincerity  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  South  are  exactly  as  dear  to  me 
as  the  interests  of  the  North." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  invited  by  sev- 
ral  organizations  and  associations  to 
attend  conventions  and  conferences  in 
the  South.  At  the  coming  session  he 
will  send  again  to  the  Senate  the  nomi- 
nation of  Dr.  W.  D.  Crum  to  be  Col- 
lector at  Charleston. — In  Colorado 
there  is  much  excitement  over  the  con- 
test for  the  office  of  Governor.  Owing 
to  the  frauds  committed  two  years  ago, 
the  Supreme  Court,  just  before  the  re- 
cent election,  enjoined  the  election  offi- 
cers to  obey  the  laws  and  also  sent 
watchers  to  99  precincts.  It  now  has  in 
hand  the  cases  of  27  officers  arrested 
for  contempt,  3  of  whom  have  been 
sentenced.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have 
taken  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  elec- 
tion. Governor  Peabody  asserts  that 
he  was  re-elected.  Frauds  have  been 
disclosed,  but  it  is  thought  that  Adams's 
returned  plurality  of  12,000  will  not  be 
overcome.  There  is  talk  of  civil  war  if 
Peabody  should  be  seated.  The  pend- 
ing inquiry  involves  the  seats  of  15 
members  of  the  Legislature.  Demo- 
crats say  that  their  opponents  seek 
chiefly  to  control  the  Legislature,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  election  of  Senator  Pat- 
terson's successor.      In   Rhode   Island, 
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Governor  Garvin  expresses  his  belief 
that  he  was  really  elected,  but  has  been 
robbed  of  the  office  by  fraud. — Mr. 
Watson  in  a  long  statement  explains 
the  result  of  the  election,  his  explana- 
tion being  in  accord  with  his  campaign 
speeches.  Asserting  that  no  reforms 
can  be  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  the  Democratic  party,  be- 
cause internal  contests  between  the 
plutocrats  and  the  Bryanites  will  ex- 
haust its  strength  and  doom  it  to  de- 
feat, he  urges  that  the  Populist  party 
should  be  built  up.  Bryan,  he  says, 
bound  for  four  years  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  action  of  the  St.  Louis  Conven- 
tion, can  neither  drive  out  the  plutocrats 
nor  be  driven  out  by  them.  Mr. 
Hearst's  papers  call  loudly  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  protectionists.  Trust  men 
and  plutocrats  from  the  party,  and  for 
a  concentration  of  effort  upon  tariff  re- 
vision and  the  Government  ownership 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs. — The  man- 
agers of  the  Prohibitionist  campaign 
have  fallen  into  a  bitter  controversy. 
It  is  asserted  by  Samuel  Dickie  (presi- 
dent of  Albion  College  and  treasurer 
of  the  National  Committee)  and  John 
G.  Woolley,  candidate  for  President 
four  years  ago,  that  $13,000  of  the  cam- 
paign fund  was  wrongfully  used  by 
the  Rev.  Oliver  W.  Stewart  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  and  Secretary 
Tate  to  build  up  the  latter's  newspaper, 
and  to  injure  the  paper  conducted  by 
Mr.  Woolley.  The  published  state- 
ments and  letters  contain  expressions 
of  intense  hostility. 

Jl 

Washington    Since  the  election  the  Presi- 
Topics  ^^  talked  with  many 

Republicans,  members  of 
Congress  and  others,  about  a  revision  of 
the  tariff.  It  was  reported  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  week  that  he  intended  to  send 
to  Congress  at  the  coming  session  a 
special  message  relating  to  revision  and 
to  reciprocity  with  Canada.  The  remark - 
ahle  victory  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  ^* 
chusctts  was  due  in  part  to  his  a'  :  . 
toward  these  questions.  He  will  have  a 
cotuinission  ap()ointrd  to  in\  v  them 

anrl   to   rejiort   to   the   Lrgu.i, ,,,»    as   to 
what  Massarhiisett.s  nerds  in  the  wav  of 
tariff  rcvi.nion  and  commrrcial  trcatie.i.- 
Ah  a  rrsiilt  of  the  in(|uiry  tnadr  in  Alaska 


by  William  A.  Day,  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  President  has  called  for  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Melville  C  Brown 
and  has  summarilv  removed  United 
States  Marshal  Frank  H.  Richards.  The 
case  of  Judge  Alfred  S.  Moore  is  in  abey- 
ance. Judge  Wickersham  is  exonerated 
and  has  been  appointed  for  another  term. 
— Pension  Commissioner  Ware  has  re- 
signed. It  is  reported  that  his  place  will 
be  taken  until  March  4th  by  Deputy 
Commissioner  Davenport  and  that  the 
President  intends  to  give  it  then  to  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Black,  now  a  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  who  was  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  term. 
There  is  also  a  report  that  Mr.  Evans, 
Consul-General  at  London,  will  exchange 
places  with  Postmaster-General  Wynne, 
and  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  will  be  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  next  spring. 
Mr.  Whitelavv  Reid,  it  is  said,  in  March 
next  will  succeed  Mr.  Choate  as  Ambas- 
sador at  London.  It  is  understood  that 
the  President  intends  to  appoint  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  First  Secretary  at 
the  Berlin  Embassy.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  will 
be  warmly  received  in  Berlin.  He  enjoys 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Emperor ;  with 
his  wife  he  has  been  entertained  on  the 
Emperor's  yacht,  and  his  was  the  only 
private  table  at  which  Prince  Henry 
dined  in  New  York. — Henry  Meldrum. 
formerly  United  States  Surveyor  in 
Oregon,  is  the  first  to  be  convicted  for 
compHcity  in  the  land  frauds  there.  He 
has  been  found  guilty  of  forgery  on  21 
counts. — Secretary   "^^  '  '    jM 

New  York  last  week.   , ...  ...  luvor 

of  a  navy  so  etVicient  that  no  other  nation 
in  the  worUl  would  be  willing  to  attack 
it.     This  did  not  t-    •        -  '  ;n  that  it 

should  be  the  bi^.,  ;.  but  it 

should  be  the  most  efficient.  In  an  ad« 
<lress  at  a  law  school  in  \^' 

ticc  Harlan  said  lie  wou! v  ...  : 

the  United  States  should  build  3  i.  ^ 

large  as  all  the  Dther  navies  of  the  world 
combined. 


.statue   ol    I- rrdcrick 
Unvcded 


The  bronte  statue  of 
!*>etlerick  the  Great. 
given    h\    F 

William  tn  ''"*   ^Mlerica^  |v. «•''••   - 

\ «  ili'd  at  \^  'ft^v  <w)  t' 

«*tl   bv   miich 
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the  grounds  of  the  War  College.     The 
guests  were  a  distinguished  company,  in- 
cluding the  President,  his  Cabinet,  the 
entire   Diplomatic   Corps,    the    Supreme 
Court  Justices  and  the  chief  officers  of 
the  army  and  the  navy.     Special  escorts 
of    cavalry    accompanied    the    German 
Commissioners,  the  German  Ambassador 
and  the  President,  and  the  arrival  of  each 
of  these  was  greeted  by  an  artillery  salute. 
Covering  the  statue  were  a  German  and 
an  American  flag,  and  when  these  were 
drawn  away  by  the  Baroness  Speck  von 
Sternburg    (the   American   wife   of   the 
German  Ambassador)   they  rose  to  the 
tops  of  flag  poles,  one  on  each  side,  and 
were   unfurled   there.      The   statue   was 
formally  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
the  Ambassador  by  the  Kaiser's  special 
commissioner,    Lieutenant-General    von 
Loewenfeld.    The  Emperor,  he  said,  had 
desired  to  dedicate  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  visible  token  of  his  grati- 
tude for  the  sympathetic  reception  given 
to  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  and  had 
chosen  this  statue  of  his  ancestor  because 
"  this  King,  having  greeted  with  warm 
sympathy  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  beginning,  was 
the  first  sovereign  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  the  young 
confederation    after    the    conclusion    of 
peace  at  Paris  in   1783."     By  the  Am- 
bassador it  was  then  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  accepted  by  the  President, 
whose  long  address  was  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  exercises.    Much  of  it 
was  historical,  relating  to  the  career  of 
Frederick    the    Great.       Mr.    Roosevelt 
pointed  to  the  fusion  here  of  many  na- 
tional types  brought  in  by  immigration  ; 
to  the  value  of  the  German  element  in 
our  composite  stock,  and  to  the  promi- 
nence of  men  of  German  origin  in  our 
affairs,  both  of  peace  and  of  war.    "  Our 
unceasing  effort,"  said  he,  "  is  to  strive 
to  keep  and  profit  by  the  good  that  each 
race  brings  to  our  shores,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  do  away  with  all  racial  and  re- 
ligious   animosities    among   the    various 
stocks.    Tn  both  efforts  we  have  met  with 
an  astonishing  measure  of  success."    We 
could  claim  a  more  or  less  distant  kinship 
by  blood   with   each   nation  of  the  Old 
World : 

"As  such   is  the  case,  it  is   natural   that  we 
ghouM  have   a   poniliar   feelirff  of  nearness   to 


each  of  many  peoples  across  the  water.  We 
most  earnestly  wish  not  only  to  keep  unbroken 
our  friendship  for  each,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
without  giving  offense  by  an  appearance  of  med- 
dling, to  seek  to  bring  about  a  beUer  under- 
standing and  a  broader  spirit  of  fair  deahng 
and  toleration  among  all  nations.  It  has  been 
my  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Ambassador,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  recently  to  take  with  you 
the  first  steps  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  friendly  arbitration  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States." 

In  conclusion  he  accepted  the  gift  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people,  "  a  people 
which,  tho  with  a  national  history  far 
shorter  than  that  of  your  people,  never- 
theless, like  your  people,  is  proud  of  the 
great  deeds  of  its  past,  and  is  confident 
in  the  majesty  of  its  future." 


Revolt  on  the 
Isthmus  Prevented 


By  the  forced  resig"- 
nation  or  removal  of 
General  Huertas,  and 
the  disbandment  of  his  little  armva  move- 
ment for  the  overthrow  of  President 
Amador's  Government  in  Panama  has 
been  prevented.  Huertas's  army  con- 
sisted of   182  men  and  boys.     Huertas 

himself    is    of 
diminutive     stat- 
ure,   being    little 
more  than  a  boy 
in      appearance. 
Born    of    Indian 
parents    in    the 
Colombian    prov- 
ince of  Cauca  less 
than    30    years 
ago,   he  entered 
the  army   at  the 
age  of  nine.    But 
he    was    a   brave 
little    fellow    and 
the    people    liked 
him.     Some  time 
ago  the   Panama 
Assembly   gave 
h  i  m   $50,000   to 
pay  the  expenses, 
of  a  tour  in  this 
country  and  Eu- 
rope,   during    which    he    was    to    study 
the  military  organizations  of  the  world's, 
great      Powers.       About     two      weeks, 
ago  he  asserted  himself  by  demanding 
the  removal  of  the  Secretary  of  War  andi 
one  or  two  other  members  erf  the  Cabijiet,, 


GENERAL  HUERTAS, 
Ri-Commander  of  the 
I'anama  Army.  From 
Stereofraph,  C  o  p  y- 
rlght,  1904,  by  Un- 
derwood &  Under- 
wood, N.  Y. 
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coolly  informing  President  Amador  that 
a  failure  to  comply  with  this  demand 
would  be  followed  by  the  overthrow  of 
his  Government  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  President  himself.  Amador  appears 
to  have  been  frightened.  He  did  remove 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  one  other  Cabi- 
net officer.  Whereupon  he  was  told  by 
Minister  Barrett  that  our  Government  re- 
garded with  much  disfavor  such  petty 
revolutions  as  the  one  that  seemed  to  be 
impending,  and  expected  him  to  have  a 
backbone.  He  was  reminded  that  there 
were  marines  on  the  Isthmus,  that  there 
was  one  cruiser  at  Colon,  and  that  Ad- 
miral Goodrich's  squadron  was  at 
Panama.  Then  Amador  demanded  the 
resignation  of  Huertas,  who  remarked 
when  he  gave  it  that  he  resigned  **  to 
prevent  bloodshed  and  to  prove  once 
more  his  love  for  Panama."  He  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  rank  and  salary.  On 
the  19th  his  soldiers  asked  Amador  to 
dismiss  them  with  two  months'  pay.  This 
was  done,  and  the  army  has  been  dis- 
banded. A  police  force  will  be  substituted 
for  it. — The  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Commerce,  with  their 
families,  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  on  the 
"  Sumner,"  last  week,  from  New  York. 
Secretary  Taft,  Rear-Admiral  Walker, 
the  Minister  of  Panama  at  Washington 
(Sefior  Obaldia)  and  several  other  per- 
sons sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the 
"  Columbia  "  and  the  "  Dolphin."— Col. 
Frank  J.  Hecker,  of  Michigan,  a  member 
of  the  Canal  Commission,  has  resigned. 
A  stay  of  fifteen  weeks  on  the  Isthmus, 
he  says,  convinced  him  that  his  health 
must  suffer  by  reason  of  the  climate 
there.  In  accepting  his  resignation  the 
President  said  that  he  did  so  "  with  ex- 
treme reluctance.  I  appointed  you,"  he 
added,  "  because  I  believed  you  were  ex- 
actly the  type  of  business  man  we  needed 
on  the  Commission,  and  the  ability  with 
which  you  have  serverl  has  amply  justi- 
fied this  belief."  It  is  reported  in  the 
press  that  the  relations  between  Colonel 
Hecker  and  some  other  member.^  of  the 
Commission  were  not  entirely  harmoni- 
ous. .Similar  reports  coticeriiing  General 
Davis  arc  published,  but  are  not  officially 
cofifirmed.  The  President  has  extended 
the  civil  service  regnlati«)ns  over  the 
Commission's  enmloyecs,  laborers  and  a 
few  appointed  officers  excepted. 


r   u     r-    ^  An  unsuccessful  at- 

Labor  Controversies 

,  ^        .  tempt      to      resume 

and  Questions  \       .  .         t-  n 

work  m  the  rail 
River  cotton  factories  was  made  at  the 
beginning  of  last  week.  Very  few  per- 
sons entered  the  mills.  The  owners  in- 
sist upon  the  wage  reduction  of  12V2  per 
cent.,  finding  that  the  market  is  still  dull 
and  that  the  price  of  print  cloths  has  not 
advanced,  altho  the  strike  is  16  weeks 
old.  At  its  annual  convention,  the  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  voted  for  an  assessment 
of  I  cent  a  week  for  three  weeks,  to  as- 
sist these  strikers.  This  will  speedily 
yield  $50,000. — Philip  Weinseimer,  lead- 
er of  an  association  of  unions  in  the 
building  trades  at  New  York,  who  was 
convicted  of  extorting  $2,700  from 
George  Essig,  an  employing  contractor, 
has  been  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  thir- 
ty-two months.  The  building  trade 
unions  in  New  York  (where  several  of 
them  are  still  locked  out)  are  striving  to 
form  a  new  association  that  shall  include 
all  of  them.  It  is  asserted  that  in  this 
way  they  are  preparing  for  a  contest  next 
Spring.  The  associated  employers  say 
that  the  controversy  will  not  end  until 
the  arbitration  agreement  shall  have  been 
accepted. — In  Colorado,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  persons  affected  by  the  loot- 
ing of  the  union  store  at  Cripple  Creek. 
some  months  ago,  Judge  NIarshall,  of 
the  Federal  Court,  has  granted  a  tem- 
porary injunction  restraining  the  Citi- 
zens' Alliance  and  the  Mine  Owners'  As- 
sociation from  de{H>rting  persons  from 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  or  interfering 
with  the  business  of  the  store  in  ques- 
tion. Of  the  54  persons  arrested  and 
held  for  complicitv  in  the  \'ictor  riots 
and  the  dynamite  murders,  37  have  been 
set  free.  Mills  at  five  large  mines  at 
Telluride  have  proclaimed  their  accept- 
ance of  the  eight-hour  day  at  satisfactory 
wages,  thus  yielding  now  to  th.  md 

that  pret  '•>•'  t^'d  the  strike  in  >  !o 

— The  a  >  u)n  of  the  ^»wner^  m- 

dries  has  formally  declareil  that  it  will 
not  |H*rn»it  a  re-*  •»»  of  in  '       '      * 

put  or  earning  v  .^  .    lv  by  ui: ..,   ,- 

employers  will  ilelennine  for  themtrlv^ 
the  number  of  apprentices,  am!  will  in- 
sist upon  their  right  to  intfiHl ■■  ■-  -^ew 
niachinery      They  stanil  for  at  »n. 

but  will  not  reiort  to  it  after  the  t^epn- 
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ning  of  a  strike.    This  action  was  taken  for  popular  education.     Recent  statis- 
after  a   failure  to   reach   an   agreement  tics  have  shown  the  necessity  of  this 
with  the  molders. — Some  time  ago,  yy  reform.     In  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
of  the  95  members  of  the  Boston  Sym-  ment  there  are  14,000  children  unable 
phony   Orchestra   joined  the  musicians'  to  read  or  write,  and  in  the  inner  de- 
union.    All  of  these  have  now  withdrawn  partments    conditions    are    ten    times 
from  the  union,  owing  mainly  to  the  at-  worse.      The     chief    obstacle    to    the 
titude  of  Major  Higginson,  to  whom  the  speedy  realization  of  this  plan  is  the 
Orchestra  looks  for  support. — A  sharp  depleted   condition   of   the   treasury   or 
contest  is  expected  in  San  Francisco  be-  account  of  the  Japanese  war.     Another 
tween  employers  and  the  unions  over  the  project  advocated   is  the  abolition  of 
question  of  the  "  closed  shop."    The  em-  many  of  the  holy  days,  the  initiative  in 
ployers   have  been   preparing   for  it  by  this  respect  having  come  from  the  M in- 
making  contracts  with  men  in  the  East-  istry     of     Agriculture.      In     the    few 
ern   States. — At  the   convention   of  the  months  between  the  ist  of  April  and 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  San  Francisco,  the  31st  of  August  the  Russian  calen- 
there  are  480  delegates.     The  per  capita  dar  has  yy  festival  days,  leaving  only 
tax  indicates -that  the  number  of  mem-  76  working  days.     The  Novoe  Vremya 
bers  is  1,676,000,  an  increase  of  210,000.  recently  asked:  How  can  the  Russian 
At  last  accounts  no  important  action  had  earn  as  much  in  76  days  as  the  other 
been  taken.     It  is  said  that  there  will  be  Europeans   do   in    126?      Only  in  case 
no  attempt  this  year  to  commit  the  or-  he  is  a  superhuman  being  or  particular- 
ganization  to  the   support  of  socialism,  ly  blessed  by  Providence.     The  same 
but  that  the  socialists  will  seek  approval  journal  recently  published  a  comparative 
of  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  nationaliza-  list  of  the  work  done  by  the  Russian  and 
tion  of  Trust  combinations,  of  old  age  the  other  European  student  in  his  four- 
pensions,  and  of  instructions  forbidding  year  high  school  course.     During  these 
members  to  join  the  militia.     A  commit-  years    the   Russian   can   have   only   660 
tee   reported   against  the  boycotting  of  school   days;  the   Frenchman,  804;  the 
any  publication  for  an  expression  of  opin-  Englishman,  888 ;  the  Austrian,  936 ;  the 
ion.       There    was    a    unanimous    vote  American,  940;   the   German,   960;   the 
against  requesting  the  Secretary  of  Com-  Dutchman,  1,062,  and  the  Dane,  1094.  In 
merce  to  appoint  an  arbitration  board  for  the    eight-year    gymnasium    course    the 
the  settlement  of  strikes.  same  periodical  gives  the  following  facts: 

^  Russia  gives  232  days  less  than  England, 

Sober  Thourht        ^^    ^^    certainly    note-  296  less  than  the  American,  360  less  than 

in  Russia           worthy  when  the  offi-  the  German,  and  450  less  than  the  Danish 

cial  organ  of  the  Holy  college. 

Synod   suggests  the   idea   of  religious  J* 

tolerance  as  a  result  of  the  present  war.  ^^^  Demands  of    ^^^^  ^^  likely  to  prove 

It  recently  said  as  follows  :  ^!^^  zTmsxvos       ^"  important  movement 

"The  times  are  actually  not  adapted  for  the  ^^    ^^^    direction    of    a 

division  and  contentions  between  the  religions  more  liberal  government  in  Russia  is  the 

of  Russia.     These  differences  are  indeed  nat-  meeting   of   prominent   members   of   the 

ural  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Dissenters,  Zemstvos,  or  local  assemblies,  held  at  St. 

but  now  it  is  time  to  judge  and  to  act  mildly,  Petersburg  last  week.     Altho  it  was  os- 

as  the  non-Orthodox  have  in  this  war  de-  tensibly   of   an   unofficial   character   and 

^c  7^    n  r!?   'I "'    ""^^u  ^"'''^"'  ^'  """"^  met  in  a  private  house,  yet  the  promi- 

as  the  Orthodox  have.     The  present  war  must  r  i.if    1         1     j                1      i.     1           a. 

nerPQ«!ariiv  «;^rv*>  oc  o  t^«o„e  f«         1  ncucc  of  the  hundred  men  who  took  part 

necessarily   serve  as   a  means  to   awaken   re-  •      ,i             r                    j  i.i      i    u               -^i 

ligious  tolerance."  ^  ^"^  conference  and  the  boldness  with 

which  they  formulated  demands  for  local 

Other     journals     representing     official  self-government  and  equal  justice  indi- 

thought  have  recently  again  and  again  c  te  that  the  Hberals  believe  that  they 

spoken  m  this  spirit,  but  the  fear  is  en-  have  in   the  present  crisis  an  unprece- 

tertamcd   that  this  policy  of  peace  is  dented    oportunity    to    secure    popular 

advocated  only  as  a  temporary  device,  rights.     The  meeting  was  called  to  con- 

The    Russian     Ministry    of    Education  sider  methods  for  assisting  the  work  of 

is  now  engaged  in  developing  a  scheme  the  Red  Cross  and  was  guaranteed  im- 
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munity  from  police  interference  by 
Prince  Viatopolsk-Mirsky,  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  successor  of  De  Plehve. 
But  before  passing  to  this  subject  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people  was  freely  dis- 
cussed and  ten  resolutions  adopted, 
which,  on  account  of  their  unusual  char- 
acter and  probable  historic  significance, 
we  quote  almost  in  full.  They  will  be 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  probably  to  the  Czar  himself: 

"  Section  i.  The  abnormal  system  of  govern- 
ment prevailing  among  us,  and  especially  notice- 
able since  the  eighties,  is  due  to  complete 
estrangement  of  government  and  people  and 
the  absence  of  the  mutual  confidence  so  neces- 
sary to  national  life. 

"  Section  2.  These  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  originate  from  appre- 
hension of  development  of  popular  initiative 
and  persistent  efforts  to  exclude  the  people  from 
participation  in  internal  government.  With 
this  object  the  Government  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend centralized  administration  to  all  branches 
of  local  government  and  impose  a  tutelage  in 
every  branch  of  national  life,  admitting  co- 
operation with  the  people  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  popular  institutions  into  harmony 
with  the  views  of  the  Government. 

"  Section  3.  The  bureaucratic  system  of 
causing  estrangement  of  the  supreme  power 
and  the  people  creates  a  field  for  a  wide  scope 
of  administrative  arbitrariness  and  personal 
caprice.  Such  a  condition  deprives  the  nation 
of  the  necessary  assurances  that  the  rights  of 
each  and  all  will  be  protected,  and  undermines 
confidence  in  the  Government. 

"  Section  4.  The  normal  current  and  evolu- 
tion of  State  and  nation  is  possible  only  under 
the  condition  of  close  living  and  union,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  imperial  power  with  the 
people. 

"  Section  6.  For  the  unrestricted  expression 
of  public  opinion  and  the  free  exposition  and 
satisfaction  of  popular  needs  it  is  essential  to 
guarantee  freedom  of  conscience  and  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  also  freedom  of  meeting 
and  association. 

"  Section  7.  Self-reliance  is  the  chief  condi- 
tion of  the  proper  and  ful   drv- 

of  the  political  and  re  .   hfe  of  ti 

try.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  population 
of  Russia  belonging  to  tli*  '  it  is 

necessary   first  of  all   to  p  i  in  a 

position   favorable   for  development  of  self  r« 
liancr  and  n    -         md  this  in  attainabif       "     '  s 
a   radical    ji  1   of   the   prrsnit    iin  1     <* 

and  hiiMwIiating  condition  of  the  praiants.     F« 
thii  purpose  it  ii  nccf  siary  : 

"(a)    To  r(|ualue  the  civil  and  political  right 
of  peataiitB  with  the  other  claisca. 


"  (b)  To  release  rural  self-government  from 
administrative  tutelage. 

"(c)  To  safeguard  peasants  by  proper  courts 
of  justice. 

"  Section  8.  Zemstvo  institutions  in  which 
local  and  popular  life  is  mostly  concentrated 
must  be  placed  in  conditions  in  which  they  may 
successfully  carry  out  their  duties.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  zemstvo  repre- 
sentation be  based  on  no  class  basis,  and  all 
the  forces  of  the  local  population  be  admitted 
to  share  in  zemstvo  work ;  that  zemstvo  insti- 
tutions be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the 
people  by  the  creation  of  a  small  zemstvo,  and 
unite  upon  a  basis  guaranteeing  absolute  inde- 
pendence, and  that  zemstvo  institutions  be  as- 
sured the  necessary  permanency  and  independ- 
ence essential  to  their  proper  development  and 
activity  and  mutual  co-operation  of  govern- 
mental with  popular  institutions. 

"  Section  9.  But  for  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  close  and  healthy  communion,  a  uni- 
son of  the  imperial  authority  with  the  people 
upon  the  basis  above  pointed  out,  and  in  order 
to  assure  the  correct  development  of  life.  State 
and  nation,  it  is  unquestionably  necessary  for 
national  representation  in  the  form  of  a  spe- 
cially elective  body  to  participate  in  legislation. 

"  Section  10.  This  conference,  considering  it- 
self an  informal  gathering,  of  which  the  mem- 
bers express  personal  views,  considers  that  set- 
tlements of  the  question  of  the  bases  that  form 
the  relationship  of  government  and  popular 
representation  in  the  life  of  the  country  should 
be  submitted  to  representatives  of  the  nation 
chosen  under  the  conditions  above  indicated  as 
essential  for  freedom  in  elections^" 


The  French  War 
Department 


The  attacks,  verbal 
and  physical,  made 
upon  General  Andre, 
the  Minister  of  War,  for  the  system  of 
delation  which  he  has  apparently  made 
use  of  in  his  efforts  to  free  the  army  of 
clerical  influence  has  resulted  in  the  rc>:^ 
nation  of  Andre.  It  is  not  yet  certain 
that  by  thi  ifice  of  one  of  its  mem- 

bers M.  L  -   will  save  the  Cabinet. 

A  civilian,   M.   Herteaux,  has  been  ap- 
!  Minister  of  War.    He  is  a  railioal 
t,  a   member  of  the    Paris   Sttvk 
1  i^e  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  army  matters,     l*remicr  Comtjcs  has 
'  '  'ir    to     .'•       ^'       funo 

tig  thrr      ^  spying 

on  their  colleagues,     (ieneral  Andre  had 
•rtl  C'ai)tam  .\li>llin.  '  -*hew.  a 

I      of     his     !!"'■'  "  ^  •"••     -•• 

him  with  ;         . 
formation  aa  to  the  ClerioU  or   t 
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lican  proclivities  of  candidates  for  pro- 
motion. He  applied  to  M.  Vadecard,  sec- 
retary of  the  Grand  Orient  Masonic 
Lodge  of  France,  who  procured  through 
the  machinery  of  the  order  details  of  the 
private  life  of  the  officers.  Copies  of  his 
reports  to  Captain  Mollin  were  stolen 
from  the  Masonic  archives  and  published 
in  Figaro.  The  evidence  of  Clerical  sym- 
pathies adduced  in  some  cases  is  very 
curious.  A  few  examples  are  here 
quoted :  "  He  frequents  the  Cafe  Ar- 
nould,  where  he  reads  only  Echo  de 
Paris,  Eclair  and  Intransigeant;  "  "  he 
sends  his  daughter  to  a  convent ;  "  "  he 
descends  from  his  horse  to  salute  the  Host 
when  he  meets  it  in  the  street ;  "  "  in  a 
speech  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  stu- 
dents he  used^he  name  of  God  with  ob- 


jectionable frequency;"  "he  obliged  his 
mistress  to  go  to  confession ;  "  "  very 
intelligent  and  dangerous ;  "  "  goes  to 
mass  to  please  his  wife,  but  is  not  to  be 
feared ;  "  "  goes  regularly  to  church  in 
full  uniform  with  an  enormous  missal 
under  his  arm ;  "  "  his  wife  busies  herself 
in  parochial  work,"  etc. 

The  garrison  of  Port  Arthur 
under  General  Stoessel  are  still 
holding  out  with  the  same  desperate  cour- 
age and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jap- 
anese have  captured  any  important  posi- 
tions, altho  there  have  been  repeated 
assaults  and  almost  continuous  bombard- 
ment. General  Stoessel  was  struck  in 
the  head  by  a  fragment  of  a  bursting 
shell  while  directing  the  defense  in  per- 


The  War 


Looking   South   Over   Uockg  to   FortlHed    IIlKhts  Held  by   tbe  RusHlans,   Port  Arthur,   Manchuria. 
From  Htercograph  Copyright,  1004,  by  rjndorwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 
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son,  but  the  wound  is  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  force  him  to  resign  the  com- 
mand. On  Nov.  3d,  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  Czar  to  the  throne, 
as  well  as  the  birthday  of  the  Mikado,  he 
telegraphed  his  congratulations  to  the 
Czar  and  expressed  his  joy  that  the  nine 
day  assault,  by  which  the  Japanese  hoped 
to  capture  the  fortress  on  that  date,  had 
been  repulsed.  The  Russian  destroyer 
"  Rastoropny  "  escaped  from  Port  Ar- 
thur at  midnight  during  a  blinding  snow 
storm,  dodged  the  floating  mines,  ran  the 
blockade  of  Japanese  fleet  and  entered  the 
harbor  of  Chee-Foo  without  accident. 
Commander  Pelem  stated  that  his  object 
was  merely  to  carry  dispatches.  Captain 
Ching,  of  the  Chinese  cruiser  "  Hai- 
Yung,"  notified  him  that  the  "  Ras- 
toropny "  must  leave  the  harbor  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  be  dismantled  like 
the  "  Ryeshitelni,"  near  which  it  was 
anchored.  Captain  Pelem  refused  to 
adopt  either  of  these  alternatives  and 
blew  up  the  ship  by  exploding  a  small 
charge  of  ordinary  powder  in  each  of 
her  water-tight  compartments.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  destroyer  gave  out  the  most 
optimistic  reports  of  the  conditions  at 
Port  Arthur.  Ammunition  and  food  are 
abundant,  and  the  garrison  can  hold  out 
for  several  months  yet.  The  Japanese 
claim  that  the  Russians  in  Port  Arthur 
are  discouraged  and  weakened  by  sick- 
ness, continued  hardships  and  famine, 
and  that  the  soldiers  are  only  kept  from 
desertion  by  the  threats  of  their  officers. 
The  chief  attacks  are  still  being  made  in 
the  center  on  the  Rihlung  and  Pei-Yu 
(Pei  Yu  Shan)  hills,  by  the  Japanese 
left  on  the  Keekwan  forts  and  by  the 
right  on  Etseshan.  The  Japanese  are 
carrying  on  tunneling  operations  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  spite  of  the  rocky  na- 
ture of  the  hills.  The  soldiers  in  the 
opposing  rifle  pits  fraternize  during  the 
intervals  of  firing  and  exchange  cigarets. 
Along  the  Shakhe  River  both  armies 
hold  the  same  positions,  which  are 
being  still  more  strongly  fortified  The 
Japanese  deny  the  rumor  that  Kuroki 
was  killed.  The  Russians  cannonaded 
Shakhe  station  for  a  whole  day  recently, 
throwing  over  a  thousand  shells,  but 
without  driving  the  Japan<*sr  from  this 
imf)ortant  position.  The  a.ssaults  of  the 
J' pariesc  on  I^jrie  'I'rrc  Hill  have  been 
repulsed  with  great  los9. 


/-  o     *t.       .     The    Reichstag   will 

German  Southwest      ,  1      1    •      -r-^ 

. , .  be  asked  m  Decem- 

ber for  a  special  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  army  in  the  war  with  the 
natives  of  German  Southwest  Africa. 
A  contingent  of  2,000  more  recruits  and 
1,000  horses  are  now  going  to  the  col- 
ony to  replace  the  losses  due  to  battle 
and  sickness.  Altogether,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $25,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  the  war,  and  the  rising  so  far  from 
being  quelled  is  continually  spreading 
and  becoming  more  formidable,  and  the 
allies  of  the  Germans  are  deserting 
their  cause.  Since  Colonel  Leutwein 
has  been  superseded  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral by  Lieutenant-General  von  Trotha, 
the  tribal  chiefs  whom  he  had  concil- 
iated are  taking  up  arms  against  the 
Germans.  In  particular,  Hendrik  Wit- 
boi,  who  headed  an  insurrection  of  the 
Hottentots  in  1893-4,  but  since  then 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Germans, 
is  now  inciting  an  insurrection  of  the 
Hottentots  in  the  south,  which  is  like- 
ly to  be  much  more  dangerous  than 
that  of  the  Hereros  in  the  north.  Wit- 
boi  is  unusually  well  educated,  speaks 
Dutch,  and  was  at  one  time  a  village 
schoolmaster.  He  aided  the  Germans 
in  their  campaigns  against  the  Khavas 
Hottentots  in  1897-8,  and  has  been  un- 
til now  scouting  for  the  Germans  in 
their  marches  against  the  Hereros,  for 
which  service  he  recently  received  a 
medal  from  the  Emperor  William.  Ap- 
parently  his  experience  with  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  has  not  put  him  in  awe  oi 
them,  since  he  has  decided  to  cast  his 
lot  with  their  ei  ^      His  followers 

slipped    away    ^...v...u.ly,    taking    with 
them  arms  and  anmiunition,  and,  when 
all    preparations    for   the    rising   were 
complete,    were    joined    by    their    '      '  '^ 
who  has  issued  a  tornul  decUra  -i 

war.      The    District    Commissioner   of 
Keetmanshoop,   Herr   von   Burjpid*    '* 
on    hearing   this   news,    rode   uv   • 
and  alone  to  the  camp  of  the  W 
to  dissuade  the  Hottentot  leader  from 
his  purpose,  but  he  was  h   ' 

age,  and  is  reporteil  to  ha\ . .. 

The    na»*tards,   a   half  breed   tribe,   are 
the  only  natives  who  adhere  lo  the  (.rt 
t  '        All  tr     M  .ttentoC  tribes  arc 

»  bo  si  tK'lhon. 
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Give  Thanks,  O  Heart'' 

BY  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

Author  of  "The  Manwith  the  Hoe,"  Etc. 

Give  thanks,  O  heart,  for  the  high  souls 
That  point  us  to  the  deathless  goals — 
For  all  the  courage  of  their  cry 
That  echoes  down  from  sky  to  sky ; 
Thanksgiving  for  the  armed  seers 
And  heroes  called  to  mortal  years — 
Souls  that  have  built  our  faith  in  man, 
And  lit  the  ages  as  they  ran. 

Lincoln,  Mazzini,  Lamennais, 
Living  the  thing  that  others  pray ; 
Cromwell,  St.  Francis  and  the  rest, 
Bearing  the  God-fire  in  the  breast — 
These  are  the  sons  of  sacred  flame. 
Their  brows  marked  with  the  secret  name ; 
The  company  of  souls  supreme, 
The  conscripts  of  the  mighty  Dream. 

Made  of  unpurchasable  stuff. 
They  went  the  way  when  ways  were  rough, 
They,  when  the  traitors  had  deceived, 
Held  the  long  purpose,  and  believed ; 
They,  when  the  face  of  God  grew  dim. 
Held  thro*  the  dark  and  trusted  Him — 
Brave  souls  that  fought  the  mortal  way 
And  felt  that  faith  could  not  betray. 

Give  thanks  for  heroes  that  have  stirred 
Earth  with  the  wonder  of  a  word. 
But  all  thanksgiving  for  the  breed 
Who  have  bent  destiny  with  deed — 
Souls  of  the  high,  heroic  birth, 
Souls  sent  to  poise  the  shaken  Earth, 
And  then  called  back  to  God  again 
To  make  Heaven  possible  for  men. 

Landing,  New  Jbrsbv. 
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An  Old-Time  Thanksgiving 


BY  E.  P.  POWELL 

Author  of  "Old  Farm  Days,"  Etc. 

"  I  FEEL  it  in  my  bones,"  said  the 
little  mother,  rubbing  her  right  hand 
gently  across  the  left  arm.  "  Yes ; 
Thanksgiving  is  in  the  air!"  "To 
be  sure,"  said  the  father;  "it  is  a 
law  of  nature.    What  could  one  do  if  he 


could  not  give  thanks  ?  "  Then  he  went 
to  the  door,  opened  it  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  hillside,  where  he  could  see  his 
orchard  and  his  corn  fields.  The  stooks 
rustled  softly  in  the  morning  air,  with  a 
touch  of  frost  whitening  the  dry  leaves. 
Pumpkins  lay  as  thick  as  beechnuts  all 
over  the  great  field.  The  cows  were 
stretching  themselves  in  the  upper  pas- 
ture, and  when  they  saw  the  gray  head  at 
the  door  they  called  to  him  with  kindly 
lowing.  You  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing?  To  be  sure !  But  cows  are  rarely 
encouraged  to  be  social.  They  are  chased 
and  dogged  and  made  as  brutal  as  their 
masters.  "  Father,"  said  the  little  mother, 
"  it  is  a  good  God  who  thought  out  all 
these  things.  He  must  be  Love  itself." 
"  You  are  right,  little  mother ;  yes,  in- 
deed. But  what  can  we  do  to  make  it  all 
out?  It  is  hardly  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment we  see."  Then  as  the  sun  rose 
and  shone  out  with  a  great  swath  of 
glory  all  over  the  hillside  they  took  hold 
of  hands  and  said,  as  if  to  themselves, 
but  also  to  God :  "  Our  Father,  who  art 
in  the  Heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  too,  we 
love  Thee,  and  we  thank  Thee!  Open 
our  eyes  better  to  see  Thee  in  all  things." 
But  the  little  mother  had  no  thought 
that  God  was  to  do  it  all.  Why  should 
he?  Were  we  not  his  children,  and 
what  were  hands  for  but  to  do  such  good 
things  as  God  does — only  that  he  leaves 
some  of  them  for  Uj  to  do?  And  as  for 
woman,  did  he  not  clearly  make  her  a 
cook,  with  art  in  her  brains,  to  create 
dehcious  foods?  And  why,  indeed,  did 
he  leave  all  his  vegetables  raw  ?  Pish ! 
'tis  as  clear  as  tht*  New  Fiiglaiid  Primer 
or  the  (iolden  Rule,  what  the  Lord 
meant.  And  as  for  her,  she  would  get  up 
the  greatest  Thanksgiving  dinner  that 
1180 


was  ever  known,  and  it  should  not  be  just 
to  tickle  the  palates ;  it  should  also  praise 
the  Lord.  So  it  was  decreed,  and  there 
are  decrees  that  are  as  good  as  seeing 
ahead — for  you  might  be  sure  the  little 
mother  would  do  what  she  said  she  would 
do — with  a  margin  over. 

It  was  a  wonderful  November.  We 
have  had  half  a  dozen  such  in  a  centun,'. 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  set  in  the  ver\' 
middle  of  Indian  summer,  and  as  for  In- 
dian summer  it  was  like  a  great  golden 
sunset.  The  leaves  were  not  yet  all  off 
the  apple  trees,  and  the  dandelions  had 
come  up  to  see  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
they  made  the  ground  golden  where  the 
maple  grove  kept  off  the  west  wind.  The 
world  seemed  half  inclined  to  skip  winter 
for  once,  and  to  call  up  the  hyacinths  and 
waken  the  lilacs  to  blossom.  Truly  one 
could  not  hold  his  happiness.  *'  There  is 
enough,"  said  the  father,  "  for  two 
Thanksgivings."  '*  Indeed,"  said  the  little 
mother,  **  but  you  shall  see ;  yes,  >ou  shall 
see."  And  then  we  boys  began  to  tread 
the  air,  so  much  were  we  living  the  -' 
that  were  ahead,  and  tasting  before  1 
the  feast,  till  our  mouths  watered  and 
ran  down  our  waistcoats.  **  Med,"  said 
our  Jim  to  me,  "  she  kx)ks  like  an  angel 
in  a  picture."  And  truly  the  little  mother 
was  as  near  inspired  as  one  may  be  thiN 
side  of  Deborah        '  '        '1      Evf    ''      ^• 

went   together,    1  ^    as   it    >.:   . 

the  weather  and  the  will  and  the  won>an*s 
wit— ^and  the  stomachs.  Sh>  did  the  world 
invite  us  that  we  sat  the  ta^^' -^  "•*  • 
(Itx)rs,  undrr  the  big  arms  oi 
nut  and  the  Vergalieu  |>ears :  ami  netr  by 
a  f'      '       vh  of  V       '    '        *  '      '         ^      • 

bli) N        ..:g.    as    ..        » 

thefnsclves  and  K>st  track  of  the 
AntI  there  canic  »oine  birds  of 
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and  sat  on  the  mountain  ash  trees  and  ate  As  for  us,  the  boys,  it  was  our  privilege 

a  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  the  berries,  and  to  go  to  the  big  pasture  and  along  the 

one  of  them  sang  to  us  in  a  soft  monotone  "  Beaver    Brook,"    where   the   butternut 

— I  think  it  was  a  Thanksgiving  hymn.  trees  grew,  and  there  we  filled  bags  with 

But  this  is  getting  ahead  of  the  story ;  the  nuts  and  brought  them  home  on  our 

for,  truly,  one  must  cook  a  dinner  before  shoulders.    Ah,  what  days  were  those  for 

it  can  be  eaten.     Chicken  pie  was  the  '*  Ranger  " !  and  what  constant  discov- 

glory  of  the  days  of  which  I  speak.  "  No,  eries  the  dog  made !     Perhaps  you  have 

it  was  not  pumpkin  pie,  altho  that  came  never  tasted  a  butternut  pudding.    There 

close  after ;  and  so  did  roasted  pig  with  is  so  much  ignorance  in  the  world  nowa- 

quince  sauce,  and  a  goose  with  the  mints  days,  just  as  there  is  also  a  vast  amount 

that  grew  by  the  brook  in  the  orchard,  of  learning.     Yes,  indeed!  more  of  both 

And  these  I  mention  simply  to  whet  your  than  there  was  in  those  days.    "  Come," 

appetite — since  one  can  do  nothing  in  the  said  the  sunshine,  "  and  see  what  I  will 

way  of    Thanksgiving  without  an    ap-  do  for  you.     I  will  mingle  oil  and  sugar 

petite.    As  for  chicken  pie,  there  was  this  and  the  juices  of  the  trees  in  exact  pro- 

about  it,  that  the  little  mother  knew  every  portions,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  will 

chicken  on  the -place — yes,  by  name;  and  see."    And  so  came  about  the  butternut, 

they  would  eat  from  her  hand,  and  would  the  cream  of  the  nut  creation.    And  we 

light  on  her  shoulders,  and  would  come  boys  cracked  them,  and  we  sucked  our 

to  her  buttery  window  for  a  crumb.    And  fingers  where  the  blood  blisters  followed, 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  came  and  we  patted  our  stomachs,  and  never 

very  near  to  learning  to  talk  English.    If  stopped  eating  pudding  and  nuts,  except 

any  old  Bramah  insisted  on  setting  be-  for   an   apple   or   two.      And   then    we 

yond  reason  and  common  sense,  we  boys  cracked  a  big  basketful    for    the    little 

would  hitch  her  to  a  post  by  one  leg,  to  mother,  and  we  made  every  meat  come 

let  a  few  showers  distract  her  attention,  out  whole.     What  she  did  with  them  I 

But  this  the  little  mother  would  not  en-  will  not  undertake  to  tell ;  only  this  I 

dure  and  on  the  sly  would  fix  umbrellas  know  that  the  taste  of  butternut  pudding 

over  their  heads.      Yes,  indeed!  and  I  is  the  second  of  the  seven  perfect  tastes 

have  seen  a  big  wind  take  those  umbrellas  in  the  world. 

up  into  old  apple  trees    and    the    Lord  For  one  whole  week  the  preparation 

knows  where  not.    Yes,  yes ;  the  Christ-  went  on,  and  there  were  pies,  and  cakes, 

mas  pie ;  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  about  and  doughnuts,  and  there  was  apple  but- 

it !    There  was  where  the  hitch  came  in ;  ter,  and  quince  butter,  and  plum  butter ; 

not  one  of  the  hens  of  the  place  must  be  and  then  at  last  came  the  day  to  heat 

harmed.    But  our  father  laughed  quietly  the  great  brick  oven.     That  was  one  of 

and  said,  "  It  is  well ;  yes,  it  is  all  right  the  fine  arts.     Only  the  sweetest  woods 

to  love  everything  as  well  as  everybody,  must  be  used — maple  and  beech,  and  the 

But  we  will  swap  a  few  chickens  with  kindlings  were  of  cedar.    The  smoke  of 

neighbor  Bradstreet,  and  then  there  will  the  fire  must  not  be  like  common  smoke, 

no  harm  be  done.     We  shall  have  our  and  the  coals  must  be  hard  and  clear  and 

chicken  pie."     When  this  was  disposed  fu!i  of  character. 

of  there  was  the  cider  barrel  to  be  filled.  Pish !     But  all  this  while,  what  with 

This  was  not  done  with  refuse  of  the  getting  the  dinner  ready,  and  bragging 

orchard — indeed,  this  was  true  Thanks-  about  it,  I  have  forgotten  to  go  to  church, 

giving  cider,  and  nothing  was  too  good  This  comes  of  these    degenerate    days, 

for  the  Lord — altho  we  ourselves  should  when  the  belly  is  placed  ahead  of  the 

drink  it,  thankfully  and  rejoicingly.     So  soul  and  salvation  means  a  full  dinner- 

we  selected  the  best  Spitzenbergs  and  the  pail,  with  politics  in  the  place  of  religion, 

■choicest    Greenings,     with     one-seventh  But  in  those  days  we  all  went  to  church 

Pound    Sweets,   and   they   were  washed  before  noon,  to  take  care  of  our  souls 

and   then  ground   in   a  clean   mill,  and  first,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  should  take 

pressed  in  clean  cloths.     So!    so!  but  I  just  as  good  care  of  our  bodies.     The 

have  the  taste  of  it  still  lingering  in  my  sermon  was  twice  as  long  as  the  prayer, 

mouth.      There    are    but    seven    perfect  which  was  half  an  hour  by  the  feelings, 

tastes  in  the  world,  and  one  of  them  is  there    being    no    town    clock    and    few 

Thanksgiving  cider.  watches.    But  our  parson  Chase  gave  us 
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what  was  worth  the  while — yes,  indeed! 
It  was  not  a  lot  of  wandering  enthusi- 
asms about  Tolstoy,  or  Browning,  or  Ib- 
sen. Bless  the  Lord,  the  realists  were  not 
in  the  world  yet,  and  the  transcendental- 
ists  were  in  their  bibs.  The  sermon  was 
a  plain  and  right  straightforward  talk  of 
duty  and  rightness.  To  this  day  I  re- 
member that  very  sermon.  Said  the  good 
parson : 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  give  thanks ;  one 
should  be  thank-full — that  is  it — that  is  what 
the  word  means ;  full  of  thanks.  And  there  are 
two  more  words  like  it;  good,  honest,  worthy 
words  of  our  fathers — faith-full  and  truth- 
full.  These  make  the  trinity  of  character.  One 
should  be  full  of  faith,  and  truth,  and  grati- 
tude. This  a  man  fairly  owes  to  God.  Keep 
faith ;  speak  truth ;  feel  thanks.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  one  may  be  full  of  each ;  and 
not  one  of  them  crowd  the  other.  Is  it  not  a 
glad  world  that  offers  us  such  elements ;  such 
soul-food?  No,  you  cannot  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  such  things,  by  eating  fine  dinners  of 
dainties.  You  shall  hunger  still ;  till  your  soul 
dies  within  you,  and  you  be,  what  so  many 
folk  are,  only  outside  shucks  of  men,  and 
without  soul-life  at  all.  Then  comes  the  fill- 
ing up  with  untruths,  and  dishonor,  and  in- 
gratitude. Ah !  it  is  here,  right  here,  that  the 
beast  has  the  advantage  of  us;  for  if  it  can 
never  go  so  high,  it  can  also  never  go  so  low. 
The  dog  licks  the  caressing  hand;  but  the  liar 
beshrews  his  best  friend.  And  when  you  think 
of  it,  there  is  no  better  friend  than  God.  The 
world  is  a  good  world.  It  is  wonderfully 
gotten  up  for  us ;  and  if  I  thought  that  I 
should  forget  to  be  grateful  to  him,  iii  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  I 
should  not  wish  to  live.  Thanksgiving  Day  is 
a  jewel,  to  set  in  the  hearts  of  honest  men; 
but  be  careful  that  you  do  not  take  the  day, 
and  leave  out  the  gratitude." 

Then  the  dear  old  pastor  leaned  over 
the  pulpit,  which  was  half  way  up  the 
wall,  and  he  said  in  soft,  gentle  tones : 

"Live  lovingly;  live  peacefully;  live  nobly; 
be  ye  men — why  lose  your  only  opportunity 
to  be  on  the  right  side?  For  indeed,  I  tell 
you,  if  you  go  not  with  God,  you  will  go  with 
the  devil  with  wrong,  and  falsehood,  and 
baseness,  and  decay.  Now  go  to  your  homes; 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry ;  but  do  not  let  es- 
cape from  you  what  I  have  said.  Feed  your 
souls,  as   well  as  your  bellies." 

Then  he  spoke  to  us  who  were  young, 

and  I  rt'rnrmbrr  it  all.  Why  tuit  ?  Can- 
not one  rcMiriiihcr  a  beautiful  i>ii  tmi-  .>r 
a  glorious  .nunrisc? 


"  You,  my  boys  and  my  girls,  I  love.  Yes, 
for  the  Father's  sake,  I  love  you;  and  I  do 
pray  that  you  shall  fix  firm  in  your  hearts 
these  two  things,  purity  and  truth.  You  will 
have  no  taste  for  vice,  unless  you  yourselves 
make  the  taste.    God  did  not  make  you  bad." 

Yes,  yes ;  sure  enough ;  the  dinner ! 
Even  a  good  sermon  should  not  be  too 
long.  You  did  well,  Httle  mother,  to 
twitch  our  coats  a  bit,  for  you  also  hid 
a  sermon  to  preach,  and  it  was  not  yet 
written — not  all  of  it.  But  then  the  par- 
son should  have  time.  In  these  days 
everything  is  cut  short.  Thanksgiving  is 
clipped  to  thanks,  and  folks  settle  their 
consciences  with  God  in  the  contribution 
plate.  We  lack  time  to  be  grateful. 
What  we  want  is  a  little  more  time,  so 
we  can  be  decent  and  honest ;  and  with 
twice  as  much  time  we  might  be  pious. 
"  Little  mother,"  said  the  father,  "  there 
are  the  pumpkins,  and  the  plums,  and  the 
apples,  and  the  mince  meat  for  pies. 
There  are  pears,  and  quinces,  and  boiled 
cider,  and  pound  sweets  for  sauces. 
There  is  the  pig  to  be  roasted,  and  the 
swapped  chickens,  and  the  goose."  '*  And 
the  mint,  and  the  sage,  and  the  marjorum 
from  my  garden,"  added  my  aunt ;  **  and 
there  are  cookies,  and  candy,  and  cnillers, 
and  tarts,  and."  Now,  my  aunt,  who 
lived  alone  near  by  us  and  was  one  of  us 
on  all  hearty  occasions,  did  not  believe 
there  was  an  end  to  anything ;  so  she  al- 
ways ended,  or  undertook  to  end,  what 
she  would  say  with  an  and.  It  put  all 
she  thought  into  a  circle.  It  was  an  in- 
tellectual doughnut,  not  nuich  unlike  the 
circle  with  which  others  have  been 
troubled — and  in  these  days  also. 

The  eating  of  it!  To  be  sure;  you 
were  born  too  late  and  there  is  no  mend- 
ing the  matter.  You  have  your  steam 
and  your  factories,  and  your  patent  this 
and  your  patent  that  *  ^  ■  -  *  -v-  not 
our  old-fashioned   h  .   as 

for  the  snugness  of  our  lives,  you  have 
in  I  way  of  cor         '        "  \'        '   ,  ^ 

removed  all   >- .    ,».....    ; 

railroads  and  your  t  »h!i  and  voiir 

telephones  and   steanibo  The   world' 

is  not  big  enough  i^i  >ou.  It  is 
comfortable  to  know  where  you  live 
and  to  have  liniitationt.  At  for  ut. 
we    had    two    things,    a    ■       '  *  ' 

and  a  houHrht)M.     The  liltl. 
not  belong  to  any  club,  ai  1  i 
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unless    it    might    have    been    an    Anti-  which  is  all  the  same,  or  better.     And 

Slavery  sewing  society ;  but  she  belonged  then  how  would  one  know  God  as  the 

to  us  and  to  our  neighbors.    Yes,  she  be-  One  who  dies  in  Jesus,  to  save  ?     And 

longed  to  us,  but  we  also  belonged  to  how    should   we    ever    have    a    Thanks- 

her  and  to  each  other.     So  you  may  be  giving  at  all?     It  is  the  poor  years  that 

sure  that  we  did  not  have  our  feast  all  make  the  good  ones  so  very  good,  and 

by  ourselves.     "  Why  should  we  be  self-  poverty  has  always  what  wealth  has  not, 

ish  with  the  Lord's  goodness  ?  "  said  my  betterment  ahead.     I  do  not  know  how 

father.     "  It  would  spoil  the  taste  of  it  one  can  be  a  blinder  fool  than  to  think 

all."  ''  To  be  sure,"  said  the  little  mother,  that    prosperity    alone    can    make    him 

and  she  stopped  a  moment  at  the  door  happy.    So  it  was  we  were  all  bound  to- 

of  the  great  oven,  and  the  glow  of  the  gether — some  with  rich  souls  and  some 

fire  made  her  aureole.    Ah,  yes !  I  see  her  with   rich   lands,   and  we   were   able  to 

now\     ''To  be  sure,  father;  what  com-  swap  our  good  things  and  get  ahead  in 

fort  is  there  in  being  selfish  ?  "    So  there  the  world — I  did  not  say  get  ahead  in 

came  together,  not  only  the  cousins  and  the  dirt,  but  in  the  world.  The  only  really 

the  aunts  and  the  two  grandmothers,  but  poor  person  is  the  one  who  is  mean  and 

there  were  also  the  Bristol  girls — who,  selfish.      The  universe  itself  would  not 

after  all,  were  not  girls,  but  they  had  been  make  such  a  man  well-to-do.    Not  a  little 

some  forty  years  before — and  there  was  of  the  education  of  a  lad  is  to  get  him  out 

also  mother  Bennett,  the  dear  old  soul  of  the  world  of  eating,  and  give  him  a 

who  went  by  the  name  of  Town  Blessing,  chance  and  an  impulse  to   feed  others. 

And  the  sun  smiled  warmth  through  the  One  may  go  through  six  tiers  of  schools 

branches,  and  the  soft  wind  played  quiet  and  when  he  comes  out  of  the  top  one 

pranks,  dropping  now  and  then  a  brown  with  half  a  dozen  diplomas,  be  ignorant 

leaf  on  our  plates.     Everything  seemed  of  the  finest  of  all  arts,  that  of  helping 

interested,  and  I  remember  that  a  hawk,  God  to  make  the  world  a  good  one  to  live 

far  up  overhead,  cut  circles  in  the  sky  in.    " 'Tis  true,"  said  the  little  mother,  as 

and  looked  as  if  he  claimed  the  chickens  we  all  came  back  to  her ;  "  yes,  it  is  true 

in  our  pie.     The  cats,  who  for  a  whole  that  the  best  part  of  our  feast  was  that 

week  had  used  reasonable  prudence,  now  part  which  we  did  not    eat    ourselves." 

came  out  from  their  retreat  and  walked  And  then  you  should  have  seen  the  great 

with  confidence  around  and  beneath  the  brown  eyes  of    our  Jim ;    yes,  and  you 

tables.    To  be  sure,  cooking  is  one  thing  should  have  heard  the  words  he  spoke  to 

and    eating    is    another ;    and    now    cats  the    little    mother.       "  That    is    it,    our 

should  be  helpful — they  did  not  refuse.  mother  ;  yes,  that  is  the  best  of  it,  and  we 

Once  there  were  "  seven  baskets  full  boys  will  not  forget  it."  Then  he  and  our 

of  fragments."  So  were  there  once  again,  father    went   away   together   with   arms' 

and  they  did  not  all  go  into  the  great  around  each  other,  for,  indeed;  that  was 

pantry  of  the  little  mother ;  no,  indeed !  the  way  with  them.     The  friendship  of 

A  selfish  Thanksgiving!     It  would  leave  those  two  was  most  beautiful.   They  went 

a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth !     It  would  away,  and  God  walked  with  them, 

spoil   even   the   memory   of  a   butternut  The  evening  came  at  last.     The  sun 

pudding!     So  we  boys  were  allowed  to  stretched   out   its   arms   over  the   whole 

"  settle  our  dinner,"  carrying  full  baskets  world,  and,  folding  us  in  a  sheen  of  gold, 

to  those  who  had  less  of  God's  favors,  it  bade  us  good-night  with  a  benediction. 

Pish !  I  was  about  to  say  that.     It  is  not  It  is  done,  said  the  wind,  as  it  whistled 

true,  however;  of  that  you  may  be  sure,  off  over  the  vallev,  and  our  heads  nodded 

God   does   not   so  distribute   his   favors,  assent  as  the  father  said  a  short  evening 

The  poor  are  part  of  the  blessings  God  prayer.    We  left  then  the  dear  father  and 

sends  to  the  rich  ;  tlicy  arc  better  than  the  little   mother,   drawn   up  before  the 

chickens  and  roast  pig.    It  is  not  the  rich  fireplace,  filled  with  blazing  twigs,  talking 

only  who  are  sent  to  the  poor.    A  world  of  the  good  old  times  half  a  hundred 

of  well-to-do  folk  would  not  be  a  happy  years  before.     So  it  is  and  so  may  it  ever 

world.     It  would  have  no  chance  for  do-  be ;  that  the  past  shall  always  be  like  a 

ing  good.     No  one  would  ever  get  any-  golden  sunset,  and  tlie  future  like  a  crim- 

body    else's    thanks — or    deserve    them,  son  dawn. 
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IN   England   and   on   the   Continent   of 
Europe  the  larger  game  animals  and 

the  birds  have  long  been  scientifically 
handled  on  large  shooting  estates,  where, 
altho  the  bags  are  often  excessive 
enough,  birds  and  big  game  animals  are 
annually  left  to  restock  the  fields  and 
forests. 

In  America  the  whole  subject  of  game 
preserving  is  quite  new.  Within  the 
memory  of  many  men  who  shoot  game 
preserving  was  not  considered  either 
necessary  or  desirable.  We  had  so  much 
game  that  its  extermination  seemed  im- 
possible, and  when  a  bill  providing  for 
the  pnjtection  of  certain  game  birds  was 
under  discussion  in  a  State  Assembly  it 
was  gravely  argued  that  the  birds  were 
too  numerous  t(j  need  any  protection. 
Many  sportsmen  remember  favorite 
shooting  gnjunds  where  the  birds  were 
sufficiently  abundant  to  sustain  the  argu- 
ment made  against  the  passage  of  tlv 
bill. 

When  game  preserving  became  evi- 
dently necessary  if  we  were  to  have  any 
shooting  in  America  we  naturally  turnf«l 
to  the  oldrr  countries  for  our  prcceilent.s, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  which  seemed 
important  was  that  we  have  some  of  the 
torci^n  l)ir<ls  and  animals  in  order  that 
we  might  closely  imitate  foreign  ways. 
Many  of  the  States  went  into  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  the  bright  plumaged 
pJH-asants  in  State  hatcheries  ami  dis 
tributed  them  to  clut)s  an«l  individuals 
in  the  saint-  way  that  gain*-  fish  had  Im-imi 
distributiMJ  long  bt-fore.  <  >liio,  for  ex- 
ample, had  <piite  an  elaboralt-  hatchery, 
and  for  a  p<Tiod  of  years  tlistributed 
plu-asants  to  lirr  pmplr  in  various  parts 
of  tin*  Stat*-. 
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Less  than  two  years  ago  the  writer 
called  the  attention  of  American  sports- 
men to  the  fact  that  in  running  after  the 
new  we  were  neglecting  the  old,  and  in 
this  case  the  old  is  far  better  than  the 
new,  since  the  foreign  pheasants  do  not 
behave  well  before  dogs  and  are  not 
nearly  so  desirable  as  our  own  partridges 
and  grouse,  which,  by  the  way,  are  called 
pheasants  throughout  the  West  and 
South,  altho  they  look  no  more  like  a 
pheasant  than  they  do  like  a  crow  or  an 
owl. 

While  not  prepared  to  say  that  we 
should  not  add  the  Chinese  pheasant  to 
(Hir  fauna,  as  England  has  done  quite 
successfully,  I  am  sure  we  should  first 
look  after  our  own.  the  splendid  game 
birds  just  referred  to,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent wild  turkey,  now  nearly  extenni- 
nated,  which  is  a  true  pheasant,  in- 
digenous to  America  alone  and  far  and 
away  the  finest  plieasant  in  the  world 
tither  for  the  game  preserve  or  for  the 
table.  It  seemed  to  the  writer  most  sur- 
prising to  see  States  exp 
sums  iti  their  endeavor  to  ;  ^    .i.v 

Clunese     plieasant     while     <  U>ih 

legislative  eyes  and  ears  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  better  birds.  ( )hit».  1  am  p'  ' 
to  observe,  has  recent  Is  gone  out 
pheasant  business,  doseil  its  hatchery  and 
has  gofie  to  the  front  with  a  new 
law  protecting  the  native  game  hinis, 
which  proviiles,  among  i»lhcr  things,  for 
a  very  short  open  season,  and  that  no 
|»;irtritlges  (i(uail)  or  <U»veA  !khan  l>e  %\\k4. 
ivcept    utiiii    thr\    are    Hvin||^. 

In  lie"   1   suf^fffettctl  a 

gt  tuial  I  ttl< 

that  ihf  »  >.  .  ..  t 

are    tht-  ^    to    t! 
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hood.  The  Virginia  deer,  or  "  white-  exists  against  the  club  in  many  cases,  but 
tail,"  for  example,  thrive  and  increase  this  prejudice  is  not  so  strong  when  sub- 
with  wonderful  rapidity  when  protected  divided  ;  and  where  the  preserve  is  owned 
in  the  Eastern  States;  but  the  antelope  by  a  club  many  men  from  the  neighbor- 
when  brought  to  the  game  preserves  as  hood  are  given  employment  as  game- 
far  east  as  Iowa  and  Illinois  have  proved  keepers,  guides,  punters  and  attendants 
a  failure.  Applying  this  rule  to  the  birds,  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  these  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  wild  turkey,  the  their  intimates  become  naturally  the 
ruffed  grouse  and  the  partridges,  which  friends  of  the  preserve.  As  the  country 
were  formerly  abundant  in  the  Eastern  becomes  older  and  richer  there  will  be 
States,  are  the  birds  which  should  do  well  more  private  shooting  estates,  but  the 
on  the  game  preserves.  When  I  began  clubs,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  own  most 
the  study  of  practical  game  preserving  in  of  the  good  shooting,  and  as  the 
the  United  States  I  formed  the  opinion  years  go  by  the  shares  will  increase  in 
that  many  of  the  clubs  did  not  properly  value  wherever  the  game  is  properly 
protect  or  preserve  the  birds.  I  learned  looked  after.  The  fact  that  our  present 
of  excessive  bags,  night  shooting  and  methods  of  game  preserving  amount  to 
other  vicious  practices,  including  the  something  is  easily  proven.  A  sugges- 
tossing  of  game  birds  from  a  pigeon  tion  made  by  the  writer  a  few  years 
trap  at  some  of  the  clubs,  and  I  believed  ago  that  the  deer  might  become  a  nui- 
that  there  were  but  few  good  rules  and  sance  seems  to  have  come  true. 
that  these  w^ere  too  often  violated.  How-  A  year  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that 
ever  this  may  have  been  at  the  start,  I  the  deer  were  so  numerous  in  one  of  the 
am  satisfied  that  hundreds  of  clubs  now  game  parks  that  it  was  found  necessary 
have  very  good  rules,  which  are  well  to  release  large  numbers  of  them  to  pre- 
lived  up  to  by  the  club  members.  vent  their  starving  to  death.     A  recent 

At  the  outset  our  game  preserving  con-  report  from  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  says  that 

sisted  of  the  posting  of  favorite  shooting  "  the    farmers    of    Phaquany    Township 

grounds  by  individuals  and  clubs,  which  are  finding  much  fault  with  the  deer  that 

usually    leased    the    shooting    privileges  were  turned  out  of  the  big  Worthington 

and    owned   but   little    land.      Here    the  Park.     The  deer  are  wandering  at  will 

birds  were  "  preserved  "  for  a  few,  who  over  the  country  and  seem  to  have  the 

seemed  willing,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  right   of   way   to   the   grain   and   clover 

exterminate  them.    At  one  club  the  birds  fields,  as  well  as  the  back  yards  of  the 

were  shot  in  large  numbers  for  the  mar-  farmers." 

ket.      At   others   I   heard   of   occasional  From  Rutland,  Vt.,  comes  a  telegram 

sales  of  game.  to   a   daily   paper    saying :    ''  The    sport 

My  opinion  that  the  clubs  are  now  (deer  shooting)  is  reported  as  not  ex- 
governed  by  good  rules,  which  are  en-  citing.  The  deer  are  very  plentiful  and 
forced,  has  been  formed  after  visiting  are  so  tame  that  shooting  them  is  about 
many  of  the  club  preserves  in  many  parts  as  exciting  as  killing  hogs." 
of  the  country,  and  after  talking  with  While  fishing  last  spring  at  the  South 
many  sportsmen  who  know  what  is  Side  vSportsman's  Club,  near  Oaksdale, 
going  on.  Our  game  preserving  differs  Eong  Island,  not  fifty  miles  from  New 
from  that  of  the  older  countries  in  that  York,  I  observed  the  deer  in  good  num- 
it  is  usually  communal.  There  are  few  bcrs  and  quite  as  tame  as  I  ever  saw  them 
private  parks  or  shooting  estates  such  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  very 
as  are  common  in  England  and  on  the  evident  that  were  it  not  for  the  game 
Continent,  'i'he  shooting  in  America  is  preserves  tlje  deer  on  Eong  Island  would 
usually  owned  by  clubs  whicli  have  a  have  been  exterminated  long  ago.  1  am 
mcmbershii)  of  from  twenty-five  to  two  reminded  of  this  by  the  following  para- 
hundred,  or  even  more  in  some  cases.  gra])h  from  the  ficrald  (November  2(1, 
There  is  in  the  United  States  a  decided  1904,  the  opening  of  (he  deer  shooting)  : 
prejudice  against  one  person  owning  a  "  A.ij„i„i„^.  ,i„  ,,„,,,,•,  shootin^^  Knounds  of 
vast  estate  and  prohlbltmg  the  public  Suffolk  O.imly  arc  the  preserves  of  the  South 
from  wanrlcrmg  where  it  used  to  wander  Side  Gun  Club,  where  neither  the  public  nor 
with  rod  and  ^iiii.     The  same  prejudice  the  members  themselves  are  permitted  at  an^- 
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time  of  the  year  to  shoot  or  molest  the  deer. 
Were  it  not  for  this  the  deer  would  probably 
be  exterminated  in  one  season,  but  the  timid 
animals  seem  to  know  that  protection  lies 
within  the  borders  of  the  South  Side  Club 
grounds,  and  they  immediately  seek  the  woods 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  club,  which  are  guarded 
by  armed  guards  during  the  open  season." 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  clnb  mem- 
bers are  permitted  to  shoot  the  deer,  but 
do  not  shoot  many,  since  the  members 
are,  for  the  most  part,  more  devoted  to 
angling. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  quite  near 
New  York  a  splendid  example  of  the 
benefits  of  game  preserving,  and  the 
Herald  records  the  fact  that  several  hun- 
dred hunters  are  on  the  ground  for  the 
opening  day. 

Last  week,  having  the  preparation  of 
this  paper  in  mind,  I  visited  a  number 
of  game  preserves  where  the  upland  game 
birds  are  protected,  and  one  club  which 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  ducks. 
I  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  the  ruffed 
grouse  in  small  thickets  and  woods  and 
the  partridge  in  open  fields,  where  I 
am  sure  there  would  be  none  in  the 
absence  of  game  preserving.  At  one 
club,  besides  the  smaller  hares,  the  "  cot- 
ton tails,"  we  started  several  large  jack 


rabbits,  which  went  bounding  away,  just 
as  I  have  seen  them  on  the  great  plains 
of  the  West.  These  "  jacks,"  I  learned, 
were  doing  nicely  on  a  preserve  where 
none  had  been  put  down,  and  they  were, 
no  doubt,  the  overflow  from  another 
club  preserve  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  a 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  shoot- 
ing season.  I  did  not  hear  a  gim  fired 
or  meet  a  gunner  in  the  fields.  Altho 
the  frost  was  in  the  air  and  the  leaves 
had  brightened,  there  was  an  evident  ob- 
servance of  the  game  laws  and  club  rules. 
A  few  years  ago  at  the  same  season 
these  fields  would  have  been  overrun 
with  gunners,  eagerly  striving  to  ex- 
terminate, the  last  rabbit  or  squirrel  in 
fields  and  woods,  where  the  g^me  birds 
had  (Teased  to  live. 

At  the  duck  club  I  drove  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  with  the  superintendent  and 
looked  down  upon  a  lovely  lake,  where 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  ducks  and 
many  geese  were  swimming  about.  Ex- 
amining these  with  a  glass,  I  discovered 
great  rafts  of  red  heads,  scaups  and 
widgeons,  and  smaller  companies  of  other 
choice  ducks,  all  riding  the  wavelets  of 
the  lake  in  peace  and  comparative  se- 
curity, since  a  club  rule  prohibits  the  use 
of  boats  to  disturb  or  move  them.     An 
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occasional  shot  (the  duck  season  was 
open)  from  an  ambush  on  the  shore  in- 
dicated that  an  enemy  was  near,  but  the 
ducks  and  geese  well  knew  that  they 
were  safe  when  feeding  out  of  gun  range 
in  the  center  of  the  lake.  A  club  rule  at 
this  club  limits  the  bag  to  twenty-five 
ducks  per  diem  to  each  gun.  The  en- 
tire number  taken  by  the  club  members 
each  season  would  hardly  be  missed  from 
the  vast  flocks  which  come  in  the  autumn 
to  this  game  preserve. 

I  asked  the  superintendent,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  ground  for  many 
years,  if  the  ducks  showed  an  increase 
since  the  club  was  formed  and  the  lake 
preserved.  He  answered,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  there  were  far  more  birds  now 
than  formerly.  A  gunner  who  went  out 
on  the  same  train  with  me,  no  doubt  ex- 
pecting to  shoot,  was  told  that  the  shoot- 
ing was  now  closed  to  all  except  the  club 
members,  and  he  returned  on  the  same 
train  without  taking  his  gun  from  its 
case.  The  boy  who  drove  me  over  to 
the  club  seemed  to  have  some  misgivings 
as  to  what  would  happen  upon  our  ar- 
rival, altho  T  assured  him  T  had  a  letter 
to  the  superintendent. 

At  Currituck,  N.  C,  last  year  I  saw 
far  more  ducks  and  geese  than  T  would 
have     believed     possible     had      I      not 


seen  them.  There  were  also  many 
swans,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  wild  fowl  show  an  increase  at 
Currituck,  where  there  are  many  game 
clubs,  more,  I  believe,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

At  the  New  York  Club  I  was  informed 
that  the  members — all,  of  course — ob- 
served the  new  State  law  against  spring 
shooting.  The  superintendent,  however, 
like  all  the  natives  I  have  interviewed, 
was  opposed  to  the  law  against  spring 
shooting.  "  All  poppycock "  was  his 
laconic  summing  up. 

If  Professor  Elliott  would  visit  the 
(luck  clubs  to-day  I  am  satisfied  he  would 
no  longer,  when  writing  of  the  ducks, 
feel  that  he  was  writing  of  a  "  vanishing 
race."  I  am  satisfied  that  the  date  for 
the  extermination  of  the  ducks  has  been 
moved  a  long  way  off. 

In  addition  to  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign fowls  I  have  observed  a  tendency 
in  America  toward  foreign  methods  of 
j)ursiu't.  A  few  rich  young  men  have 
already  taken  part  in  a  battcau  where 
a  lot  of  pheasants  was  moved  by  beaters 
in  a  wood  and  driven  to  the  line  of  guns. 
These  no  doubt  would  have  served  well 
as  models  for  the  London  Punch.  In 
''  Our  I^Y'athered  Game  "  I  referred  to 
the    fact    that    setters    and    the   pointers 
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were  going  out  of   fashion   in   England  of  the  game  laws  in  providing  rules  of 

and  that  the  partridges  were  now  more  conduct  looking  to  the  preser\'ation  of 

often  driven  to  the  guns,  as  the  grouse  the  game,  more  especially  in  shortening 

are  in  Scotland.     Since  we  have  a  tend-  the  open  season,  limiting  the  size  of  the 

ency   toward   English   methods   we   may  bag  and  providing  that  the  animals  and 

some   day    give    up    the   good    old    way  birds  be  only  taken  in  fair  chase.     The 

"  over  dogs."     But  at  present  there  are  upland   clubs    should   all   undertake   the 

many   fine   animals   at   the    clubs.      The  restoration      of      the      wild    turkey.      I 

continued  interest  in  the  field  trials  and  hope  before  long  to  see  this  noble  fowl 

the   large   number  of  entries  would  in-  restored   on   a   great   game   preserve   on 

dicate  that  our  liking  for  the   shooting  Long  Island.     I  am  quite  sure  this  can 

dogs  does  not  diminish.     It  remains  to  be  accomplished  even  more  readily  than 

be  seen  what  the  shooting-  clubs  and  game  the    restoration    of    the   deer,    since   the 

preserves  will  do  toward  extending  the  eggs  of  the  wild  birds  can  be  brought  in 

English   field  practices.  and  hatched  under  domestic  birds,   just 

My  study  of  the  game  clubs  teaches  as  the  eggs  of  the  other  pheasants  are 

me    that    as    a    general    proposition    the  hatched  at   many  game  clubs  and  pre- 

clubs   are   organized    for   good ;   that   in  serves, 
many  instances  they  have  gone  far  ahead        The  experiment  is  well  worth  trying. 

Center  Moriches,  Long  Island. 
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The  Labor  Vote 

BY  WILLIAM  ENGLISH  WALLING 

[There  are  fow  men  in  thi.s  country  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  the  pains  to 
understand  the  labor  .naovement  as  Mr.  Walling.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  give  our 
readers  hiy  analy.si»j  of  ;he  lai>«>r  v-jte  in  the  recent  election. — ^Editor.1 

HE     independent     labor     vote     has     State.     In  the  Chicago  ward  contaiir 
establi.shed    itself   as   a    factor    in     the  town  of  Pullman  Debs  polled  a  \ 
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American  poHtics.     In  the  recent  greater    than    Parker's    and    a    Soci. 
election    ahnost    a    million    ballots    were  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  as  a  result, 
cast  by  workingmen  in  their  own  interest  Tho  no  Socialists   were  elected  to  Con- 
independently  of  their  previous  atliliation  gress,     X'ictor     l^erger,    of     .Milwaukee, 
with  either  of  the  two  great  parties.   Half  missed  carrying  his  district  only  by  a  few 
a  million   workingmen's  votes   formerly  hundred  votes,  and  there  were  Congres- 
cast  for  Democrats  were  this  year  given  sional  districts  in  all  th>  .-     .  ^:-.  . 
to  the   Republican   Congressional   can<li-  States  in  which  the  Sik 
dates.    In   Massachusetts   50,000  voters,  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  poll.     Of 
mostly      vvorkingmen,      scratched      their  the   total   Socialist   votes  in   the  coutirr\ 
ticket  for  Douglas,  the  union  lahel  shoe  nearly  half  a  inilhon  were  those  of  work, 
manufacturer,  and  elected  him  in  the  face  ingnien. 

of   a    Kepuhlicaii    landslide.      ( iovernor  The  votes  that  left  scarcely  a  score  of 

Peabody,     the     diarest     eneniv     of     the  l)eiii«K*ratic    L  '*       Ni»rth 

unions,    was    scratched    twice    iur    each  were  larj^ely   i       .  t^       In 

single  .scratch  of  his  rival,  and  defeated  great    industrial    Cfntn 

in  spite  of  his  j):irty's  easy  viclt)ry  in  tht-  .Milwaukee.  Www  >  ami  1 

State.     The   .Socialists  cast    from   ten   to  I  )eii!»»cral>  were  '  '-^   ■ 

twenty    per   cent,   of    the    lalM)r    v*>te    in  while  the  few  rcn 

nearly    every    industrial    section    of    tlu  vither  frt»ni  a  few   larj»e  ami  1 

N'orth.      In    Milvvaiikt-e    Pt-hs*    \  •  ••      ••  •  s     ,; 

errded  Parker's,  and  half  a  do/ni       :. ^. ..,.  , 

i»tji  were  elcctetl  to  the  Legislature  of  the  vote  thai  rcnioveil  ihi*  »i> 
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cratic  Congressmen  was  the  compact, 
well  directed  and  well  organized  labor 
group  that  John  Mitchell  says  should  be 
the  present  aim  of  the  labor  movement  in 
politics.  The  half  million  Socialist  votes 
stand  equally  clearly  for  the  independence 
of  the  labor  vote.  But  it  also  means  that 
approximately  this  number  of  working- 
men  believe  in  the  permanent  political 
organization  of  the  labor  movement  and 
in  the  permanent  paramountcy  of  tlie 
labor  question  in  politics.  The  first 
group  stands  for  independent  labor  poli- 
tics, the  second  for  an  independent  labor 
party. 

The  independent  workingmen  who 
voted  for  Roosevelt  are  believers  in  the 
two-party  sys^tem.  They  are  outnum- 
bered several  fold  by  the  Republican 
workingmen  who  voted  for  Roosevelt  be- 
cause they  believe  in  the  Republican 
party,  but  these  mugwump  labor  voters 
were  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Four  years  ago  a  heavy  majority  of  them 
voted  for  Bryan.  Nearly  all  of  them 
would  have  voted  for  Hearst.  One  of 
their  most  trusted  leaders,  a  man  of  na- 
tional reputation,  was  heard  to  remark 
recently  in  private  conversation  that 
Hearst  would  have  made  an  ideal  candi- 
date from  the  labor  standpoint.  Their 
ideal  is  that  of  John  Mitchell :  ''  The 
formation  of  a  solid  group  united  in  their 
political  demands  and  their  political 
aspirations,  but  not  committed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  forming  a  third  party." 

**  But  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the 
two  great  American  political  parties  op- 
posed labor  legislation,"  continues  this 
able  spokesman  of  the  movement,  ''  it 
would  be  the  imperative  duty  of  unionists 
to  form  a  third  party  in  order  to  secure 
some  measure  of  reform." 

Mitchell  argues  that  the  movement 
should  not  be  committed  immediately  to 
the  formation  of  a  third  party,  realizing 
to  the  full  the  heavy  sacrifice  involved  in 
such  a  movement  if  prematurely  under- 
taken ;  but  he  nowhere  condemns  the 
principle  of  a  labor  party.  With  Mitchell 
in  his  suspended  judgment  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  independent  politics  and  an 
independent  party  and  his  ])rofcrence  of 
the  former  at  tlu;  present  time  in  national 
as  distinct  from  local  politics  stand  a  ma- 
jority of  the  national  officers  of  the 
unions.    Differing  from  the  Socinlists  not 


so  much  in  principle  as  in  their  judgment 
of  the  ripeness  of  the  times,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  either  privately  or  openly 
delighted  with  the  rapid  and  steady  in- 
crease of  the  Socialist  vote. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  give  an  im- 
pression that  the  whole  labor  movement 
was  pleased  at  the  Socialist  vote  or  that 
it  has  made  up  its  mind  to  independent 
labor  politics.  The  railway  unions  and 
those  of  the  protected  industries,  such  as 
glass,  woolens  and  tin  plate,  are  largely 
partisan  Republicans.  The  unions  of  the 
building  trades  and  teaming  interests  and 
other  city  trades  are  through  both  tradi- 
tion and  interest  largely  Democratic — 
especially  where,  as  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  they  are  dominated  by  the  Irish. 
But  these  partisan  votes  put  the  districts 
in  question  so  thoroughly  in  the  hands  of 
the  machines  that  they  become  political 
nonentities  locally,  and  nationally  offset 
one  another  until  they  are  powerless  to 
affect  the  result. 

The  only  other  group  is  that  of  the 
strong  individualists  who,  tho  independ- 
ent in  politics  and  occasionally  active  in 
labor's  behalf,  do  not  believe  in  actively 
pushing  the  cause  of  labor  on  the  political 
field.  Ten  years  ago  this  group  included 
nearly  all  the  most  devoted  and  energetic 
leaders  of  the  movement.  To-day  it  em- 
braces a  majority  of  the  eleven  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federa- 
tion. But  there  are  now  only  a  handful 
of  unions  in  the  country  that  do  not  show 
pretty  clearly  either  a  Democratic,  Re- 
publican or  Socialist  trend,  or  a  well  de- 
fined resolution  to  make  the  union  a  po- 
litical factor  by  an  independent  course. 

The  principle  of  the  dominating  group, 
the  group  that  advocates  independent  la- 
bor politics  without  an  independent  labor 
party,  is  that  of  the  boycott.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  rapidly  growing  group, 
the  .Socialists,  is  that  of  the  strike.  The 
j)olitical  boycott  has  for  the  first  time 
l)een  adopted  on  a  national  scale  by  the 
/Vmerican  Federation  of  I>al)or.  Candi- 
dates for  Congress  have  been  pledged 
on  three  issues — the  anti-injunction  bill, 
the  eight-hour  bill  and  the  referendum. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Fed- 
eration will  defeat  those  candidates  who 
have  been  untrue  to  their  ])ledgcs  in  the 
coming  elections.  For  the  first  time  the 
J^'ederation  has  taken  action  to  line  up  the 
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whole  movement  against  the  Governor  of 
a  State.  Governor  Peabody  was  fought 
not  only  by  the  unions  of  Colorado,  but 
by  the  Federation,  that  represents  two- 
thirds  of  the  unions  of  the  country.  If 
the  movement  is  successful  it  may  be 
carried  to  other  planks  of  the  Federa- 
tion's platform,  such  as  national  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  mines. 

The  political  boycott,  a  call  for  a  vote 
against  some  objectionable  candidate,  has 
always  been  practiced  locally.  When  it 
develops  to  any  extent  it  either  throws 
the  unions  into  one  of  the  two  party  ma- 
chines, with  all  that  such  a  result  implies, 
or  brings  about  an  independent  organi- 
zation. The  latter  was  recently  the  re- 
sult in  San  Francisco  and  a  number  of 
New  England  towns.  The  former  out- 
come has  been  usual  in  previous  elections. 
This  year  brought  a  new  development. 
The  federated  unions  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburg  declared  a  boycott  on  the 
Republican  Party.  The  State  Federation 
of  Colorado  likewise  called  on  the  work- 
ingmen  voters  of  the  nation  to  defeat 
Roosevelt,  who  had  refused  to  lift  a  hand 
for  their  assistance  in  that  State.  Con- 
sidering the  former  resolution  the  cen- 
tral body  of  New  York  City  reflected 
the  more  usual  sentiment  of  the  city  fed- 
erations when  it  resolved  by  a  vote  of  two 
to  one  that  the  Democrats  were  worse 
than  the  Republicans  and  that  the  duty 
of  labor  was  to  support  the  Socialist  can- 
didate. The  political  boycott  had  led  to 
the  political  strike. 

The  strike  at  the  ballot  box,  the  sys- 
tematic and  permanent  boycott  of  all 
politicians  who  do  not  put  the  interests 
of  their  working  constituents  above  all 
other  considerations,  is  the  new  develop- 
ment of  the  labor  vote.  Mitchell  says 
the  two  parties  have  played  the  labor 
V(jters  ofT  against  nnv  anothtT  as  the  em- 
ployer f)lays  ofT  the  non-unionist  against 
the  union  man.  The  remedy  for  that 
state  of  affairs  is,  in  the  union  mind,  the 
union  shop,  the  making  of  the  non-union- 
ists into  union  men.  Similarly,  if  the 
labor  vote  is  not  to  be  split,  it  must  hf 
organized,  thr  unionist  is  aj)t  to  argue, 
'{'he  objection  is  that  the  organization  of 
the  workingmen,  which  Irav*'*^  other 
classe.H    out.sidc    its    rank  ns    the 

coimtt-r  organization  of  tin-  <  nciuifs  of 
thf     unions.       Thin     is     a     heavy     risk. 


Against  a  third  party  Mitchell  argues 
that  the  Socialists  and  others  have  ob- 
tained only  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of 
votes  and  that  they  have  soon  disap- 
peared. The  Socialists  now  have  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  and  have 
shown  a  steady  and,  on  the  whole,  a  nor- 
mal growth. 

The  Socialist  vote  was  swelled  by  the 
Colorado  situation  and  the  defeat  of 
Hearst.  But  it  also  had  deeper  causes — 
reductions  of  wages,  high  cost  of  living, 
unemployment,  and  economic  and  leg^l 
defeats  by  the  courts  and  the  new  asso- 
ciations of  employers.  The  disaffected 
followers  of  Hearst,  it  appears  from  the 
returns,  were  more  disposed  to  vote  for 
Roosevelt  than  Debs. 

The  Socialists  drew  a  strong  support 
from  nearly  all  the  unions.  Besides  the 
backing  of  a  number  of  the  city  federa- 
tions, officially  or  unofficially,  they  se- 
cured a  more  or  less  direct  help  from  the 
State  federations  in  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin and  the  open  assistance  of  the 
national  German  unions.  The  Western 
Miners  had  declared  for  Debs.  Many 
locals  of  the  coal  miners  would  show  a 
majority  of  Socialist  votes.  Such  power- 
ful organizations  as  the  Painters,  the 
Carpenters,  the  Typographical  and  the 
Machinists'  unions  would  perhaps  show 
as  many  Socialist  as  Republican  or 
Democratic  votes.  At  the  Debs  meeting 
in  Chicago  over  100  local  unions  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  represented  on  the 
platform.  In  a  canvass  of  the  employees 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  where 
the  least  Socialist  votes  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  Inter-Ocean  reported  that 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Democrats  and 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  Republicans  had  de- 
cided to  vote  for  Debs. 

The  talk  of  the  labc^r  leaders  pathereil 
'  T  in  CI  on  the  da- 

<...v.>-a  on  tlu..    „ay   to  the  >....    . 
Cisco  Convention   is  all  of  the  [kAm     . 
future  of  the  labor  movement.     While  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  ar<    ^       *    '         S 
the  lust  for  office  on  the  01  1 

the  other  lured  bv  the  atti  of  the 
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Samuel    Coleridge-Taylor,    the    Anglo 

African  Composer 

BY  MARY  CHURCH  TERRELL 

Honorary  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Colored  Women  of  America 


THOSE  who  attended  the  musical 
festival  in  Leeds,  England,  a  few 
years  ago  witnessed  a  scene  the 
like  of  which  was  probably  never  enacted 
before  since  the  world  began.  A  new 
work  was  to  be  sung  which  had  been 
written  by  a  great  English  composer. 
The  orchestra  of  140  players  had  assem- 
bled to  a  man.  Each  and  every  member 
of  the  large  chorus  was  present  and  a 
vast  audience  filled  every  available  seat. 
All  eyes  were  turned  toward  that  portion 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  composer,  who 
was  to  conduct  his  work,  would  appear. 
The  orchestra  and  chorus  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  first  and  arose  to  its  feet 
with  cheers ;  then  the  audience  spied  him, 
whereupon  all  of  those  Englishmen,  who 
are  said  to  be  so  undemonstrative  and 
cold,  made  the  rafters  ring  with  their 
wild  applause.  The  man  to  whom  this 
great  homage  was  paid  is  a  negro — to  be 
more  accurate,  an  Anglo-African — 
Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  by  name,  born 
in  London  in  1875,  the  son  of  a  full- 
blooded  African  from  Sierra  Leone  and 
an  English  woman. 

At  eighteen  this  colored  youth  won  a 
scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  and  before  a  year  had  passed  he 
had  written  a  composition  for  stringed 
instruments  which  took  a  prize.  Before 
he  was  twenty-five  he  had  written  a  can- 
tata, by  which  he  achieved  fame.  Since 
he  left  college  he  has  been  commissioned 
to  write  for  all  the  great  musical  festivals 
in  England  but  one,  and  the  critics  ad- 
mit without  exception  that  he  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  original  composers  that 
Great  Britain  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor  shows  his  Afri- 
can origin  in  the  brown  of  his  com- 
plexion and  the  crispincss  and  curl  of  his 
hair.  He  is  under  rather  than  above 
medium  stature  and  is  a  bit  thin.  He  has 
the  polished  manners  of  a  cultured 
gentleman,    aflfable,    tho    somewhat    re- 


served ;  converses  well  on  any  subject  and 
is  English  to  the  finger  tips.  His  wife 
is  an  Englishwoman,  whom  her  dis- 
tinguished husband  met  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege while  they  were  both  students  there. 
Mrs.  Coleridge-Taylor  took  a  course  in 
vocal  music  and  has  a  voice  of  great 
sweetness,  richness  and  strength.  As  a 
concert  singer  she  might  easily  make  a 
name  for  herself,  if  she  chose.  Before 
her  marriage  Mrs.  Coleridge-Taylor 
sang  frequently  at  private  musicales,  at 
which  her  husband  accompanied  her. 
The  friendship  which  began  in  this  way 
ripened  into  love,  which  was  consum- 
mated in  marriage  five  years  ago. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
visit  these  artists  last  summer  in  their 
quaint  and  comfortable  home  in  South 
Norfolk,  a  few  miles  from  London, 
where  I  saw  their  two  beautiful  children, 
a  boy  of  four,  who  is  a  brunette,  and  a 
little  girl  of  two,  who  is  a  blonde,  with 
blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair.  As  I  heard 
Mrs.  Coleridge-Taylor  sing  several  of 
the  dainty  lyrics  composed  by  her  hus- 
band, who  accompanied  her,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  I  should  see 
a  more  beautiful  picture  ot  domestic  hap- 
piness than  this. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Taylor,  he  was 
born  in  a  country  in  which  he  is  not 
handicapped  on  account  of  his  dark  face 
and  curly  hair.  The  English  may  have 
a  slight  antipathy  to  all  dark  races  on 
general  principles,  as  is  asserted  by  those 
who  are  supposed  to  know,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  place  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  those  representatives  of  dark 
races  who  possess  extraordinary  gifts. 
At  present  Mr.  Taylor  is  professor  of 
harmony  and  composition  in  the  Crystal 
T\ilace,  one  of  the  best  conservatories  in 
England.  As  a  judge  in  musical  con- 
tests he  is  ill  great  and  constant  demand. 
11iere  arc  few  musicians  in  England  who 
train  and  conduct  more  choral  societies 
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than  does  Mr.  Taylor,  but  requests  for 
his  services  pour  in  upon  him  in  such 
profusion  that  he  is  obliged  to  refuse 
many  on  account  of  lack  of  time. 

Like  all  musical  prodigies  this  colored 
man  gave  evidence  of  possessing  great 
talent  when  he  was  but  a  small  boy.  As 
he  himself  says,  "  I  was  writing  music 
from  my  earliest  childhood,  then  I  left 
off  scribbling  and  commenced  the  study 
of  the  violin."  Under  Professor  Stan- 
ford, in  the  Royal  College,  one  of  the 


most  renowned  teachers  in  England,  Mr. 
Taylor  discovered  that  composition 
rather  than  execution  was  his  forte  and 
so  he  began  to  write.  Whenever  Pro- 
fessor Stanford's  name  is  mentioned  in 
his  famous  pupil's  presence  the  latter's 
face  lights  up  with  enthusiasm  and  pleas- 
ure as  he  declares  that  he  owes  all  the 
success  he  may  ever  attain  to  his  great 
teacher. 

The  work   by   which   Mr.   Coleridge- 
Tavlor  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
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musical  world  was  his  trilogy  entitled 
'*  Scenes  from  Hiawatha,"  which  is 
founded  on  Longfellow's  poem.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  composition  in  which 
the  music  more  accurately  paints  the 
meaning  of  the  words  than  does  this. 
The  Anglo-African  musician  has  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  so 


From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  tragedy 
of  the  second  canto,  describing  Minne* 
haha's  Death,  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  comedy  and  joy  of  the  Wedding 
Feast.  In  this  cantata,  which  contains 
more  solos  than  choruses,  the  numbers 
describing  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the 
red  men  through  the  long    and    dreary 
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that  the  tones  produced  by  the  orchestra 
together  with  the  melodies  and  har- 
monies rendered  by  the  human  voice  af- 
fect one  precisely  as  do  the  poet's  words. 
The  first  part  of  the  trilogy  describes 
H.'awatha's  Wedding  Feast,  the  second 
Minnehaha's  Death  and  the  third  Hia- 
watha's Departure.  Of  the  nine  numbers 
which  comjjosc  the  Wedding  Feast  eight 
are  for  the  chorus,  and  there  is  but  one 
solo,  "  Onaway,  Awake,  ]>c'lovcd,"  whicli 
is  written  for  the  tenor  and  wliicli  is  as 
dainty  and  melodious  as  a  love  song  can 
possibly  be.  'I'hc  music  describing 
lagoo's  boasting  ripples  along  with  ir- 
resistible humor  and  a  delightful  swing. 


winter,  the  tragic  death  of  Minnehaha  as 
she  lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burn- 
ing, and  Hiawatha's  prayer  for  help  are 
so  full  of  pathos  and  power  that  few  can 
listen  to  them  unmoved.  The  music  of 
I  lie  last  section  of  the  trilogy,  in  which 
Hiawatha  becomes  prophetic,  welcomes 
the  pale-faced  strangers,  tells  what  effect 
their  coming  will  have  upon  his  people, 
delivers  his  farewell  address  to  Nokomis 
and  the  other  Indians,  and  then  sails 
away  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah,  the 
land  of  the  Hereafter,  is  exceedingly 
gra])hic,  elaborate  and  pathetic.  While 
the  music  of  Hiawatha  represents  the 
highest  art,  it  is  so  natural,  simple  and 
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unaffected  that  it  appeals  to  the  hearts  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Mme.  Estelle  Clough, 

of  all  .    The  humblest  listener  who  does  the  soprano,  has  been  taught  by  some  of 

not  know  a  note  is  carried  away,  while  the  best  vocal  teachers  and  has  sung  in 

the   most    callous    and   cynical    critic    is  the  opera  "  Aida  "  several  times, 

charmed.      Musicians    of    international  Last  year  at   the   Heresford   Festival 

reputation  declare  that  the  workmanship  in  England  Mr.  Taylor's  ''  Atonement," 

is  perfect  and  that  no  living  writer  knows  a  sacred  cantata,  was  produced  for  the 

more  about  the  secrets  of  the  orchestra —  first  time.     The  spirit  of  devotion  which 

that  vast  repository  of  mysteries — than  permeates  the  work,  the  reverence  with 

does  the  composer  of  "  Hiawatha."    Mr.  which  the  Saviour's  character  is  drawn, 

Coleridge-Taylor   seems   to   express   his  the  strength  both  in  the  choral  writing 

own  thoughts  and  emotions  as  well  as  and   in  the  orchestration,  the   dramatic 


those  of  others  as  easily  as  did  Schubert, 
who  is  said  to  have  written  some  of  his 
immortal  songs-  in  beer  houses  on  the 
backs  of  bills  of  fare. 

"  Hiawatha  "  was  probably  sung  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country  by  the  St. 
Cecilia  of  Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  and 


style  of  the  composition  and  the  good 
taste  governing  the  promotion  as  a  whole 
have  received  the  highest  praise  through- 
out the  musical  world.  In  the  Geth- 
semane  scene  of  the  *'  Atonement,"  as 
well  as  by  the  numbers  in  Minnehaha's 
Death,  the  young  composer  shows  that 


best  musical  organizations  in  the  United     he  can  illustrate  intensity  of  feeling  with 

a  picturesqueness  and  a  sincerity  which 
are  extremely  rare.  In  commenting  upon 
the  "Atonement  ''  one  of  the  best  musical 


States.     Since  then  it  has  been  rendered 
many    times    here.      Two   years    ago    a 


chorus  of  200  people,  named  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Coleridge-Taylor,  sang  "  Hia- 
watha "  in  Washington.  Altho  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  an  orchestra, 
some  of  the  leading  white  musicians  in 
the  city  declared  that  it  was  the  best 
chorus  singing  they  had  ever  heard  in  the 
National  Capital.  The  musicians  of 
Washington  without  regard  to  race  or 
color,  therefore,  are  looking  forward  to 
a  great  treat  this  month  of 
November,  when  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor will  come 
from  London  to  direct  this 
well-trained  chorus,  which 
will  sing  in  Convention 
Hall,  the  largest  auditorium 
in  the  city,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  nearly  3,000. 
C)n  this  occasion  the  chorus 
will  be  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  under 
the  leadership  of  Lieut.  W. 
H.  Santlemann,  the  direc 
tor  of  the  United  Statt•^ 
Marine  Hand.  The  soloists 
will  all  he  colored  and  are 
t  r  a  i  n  e  d  musicians.  Mr. 
Harry  lUirlrigh.  the  hari 
tone,  is  a  soloist  in  St. 
(jcorjje's  Church  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  ['Vfeinan. 
tlu!  tenor,  is  a  trachrr  of 
mtiAic  in  thr  public  hcIumjIs 


critics  in  England  declared: 

"  My  own  judgment  is  that  the  *  Atonement 
is  not  only  a  remarkable  composition,  but 
the  most  dramatic  work  ever  written  by  an 
English  musician.  It  is  laid  out  and  wrought 
with  skill.  Every  technical  device  is  employed 
in  its  structure  and  nearly  every  orchestral 
instrument  is  brought  into  requisition  in  add- 
ing color  to  the  glowing  tonal  picture." 

In  addition  to  **  Hia- 
watha "  and  the  *'  Atone- 
ment "  about  fifty  produc- 
tions represent  the  pedestal 
on  which  Mr.  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  fame  alrt-a  ' . 
rests.  Among  them  i!ui> 
be  mentioned  his  "  Blind 
<"i  i  r  1  of  Castel-Aille." 
■  Meg  Blane,"  the  music 
for  *' Herckl."  which  ns.in 
produced  at  Her  Majesty's 
''  T  in  London:  a 
nation  March."  the 
musical  setting  of  many 
I  <    them     t     :: 

> — .V . .     \\  i  .itcii     by     M  ;  -^ 
Brnwning.      and      scvci.il 
"  Albums  of  Songs."  which 
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•  >t  which  are  by  l^iiil  Lau- 
rence    nunlwr.    All 
colofftl    |H»rt        Mr      i.i..«i 
vi\!i    it    will    be    a    Uitygi 
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time  before  he  attempts  another  re- 
ligious composition.  Neither  does  he 
intend  to  write  any  more  music  to 
order  for  festivals,  as  the  nervous 
strain  and  the  responsibility  are  too 
great.  He  would  like  to  write  a  light 
opera,  if  an  original  subject  could  be 
found.  In  fact,  the  young  composer  is 
already  engaged  upon  what  he  calls  light 
music,  according  to  a  promise  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  some  singers  and  violin- 
ists. An  American  firm,  Oliver  Ditson 
&  Co.,  has  commissioned  Mr.  Taylor  to 
write   a   book   of   Negro    Melodies,   the 


manuscript  of  which  is  already  in  the 
publisher's  hands,  so  that  the  book  will 
probably  be  out  of  press  this  fall.  Two 
of  the  melodies  in  this  book  come  straight 
from  Africa.  Three  choral  ballads  and 
several  other  new  pieces  composed  by 
Mr.  Taylor  will  be  sung  in  the  Norwich 
musical  festival  in  1905. 

The  future  of  this  young  Anglo-Afri- 
can seems  very  bright  indeed.  On  the 
15th  of  last  August  he  was  29  years  old. 
He  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  creative 
genius  and  he  neither  imitates  any  par- 
ticular school  nor  borrows. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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Thanksgiving 

BY  REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS 


WHAT  word  have  I  to  say  to  your 
readers  about  Thanksgiving? 
Only  to  suggest  that  it  is  wise 
for  us  to  take  hold  of  the  idea  of  this 
holiday — or,  for  that  matter,  of  any 
other  idea — not  in  the  light  of  romance 
or  feeling,  but  of  plain,  common  sense. 
And  common  sense  tells  us  that  we 
should  not  dwarf  the  idea  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing into  any  petty  story  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  New  England  or  the  doings 
of  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 

It  is  very  likely  that  these  early  emi- 
grants, in  order  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  God  for  their  first  crops,  did  set  aside 
a  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  be  devoted 
to  prayers,  sermons  and  to  a  big  dinner 
of  turkey  and  pumpkin  pies. 

But  Thanksgiving  surely  covers  a 
wider  space  in  time  than  that  filled  by 
these  worthy  folk  and  their  dinner. 

In  the  beginning' — in  the  years  of 
dawn,  when  the  new-born  earth  first 
rolled  into  space — a  few  lonely  men  and 
women  wandered  in  the  earl)  light 
through  its  forests  and  untilled  plains 
looking  everywhere  to  find  the  dumb, 
awful  Thing  which  had  put  them  there 
and  to  tell  Ilim  that  they  were  glad  He 
had  done  it. 

That  was  the  first  Thanksgiving.  And 
in  all  the  ages  since  then  teeming  myriads 
of  men  and  women  have  perpetually 
swarmed  in  this  same  earth,  and  some 


of  them  have  always  tried  to  find  this 
silent,  unknown  Power  that  made  them, 
to  thank  Him  for  their  life. 

Thousands  of  years  ago  certain  nations 
moved  every  autumn  out  of  their  cities 
into  the  wilderness,  and  for  a  season 
abode  in  tents,  that  they  might  come 
closer  to  this  invisible  God  and  discover 
why  He  had  made  them  and  what  He 
meant  them  to  do. 

Why  should  we  dwarf  this  world  old 
idea  of  a  thank-ofifering  and  a  search 
made  by  a  man  for  his  Maker  into  a  petty 
tradition  of  a  few  good  folk  who  once 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock? 

Yet  I  am  afraid  that  to  most  of  us  the 
anniversary  is  but  a  suggestion  of  this 
pleasant  legend,  and  we  think  only  of  the 
day  as  one  on  which  the  shops  and  banks 
will  be  shut  and  the  home  dinner  will 
probably  be  better  than  usual. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  busy  American  in 
this  twentieth  century  does  not  go  into 
the  wilderness  to  face  God;  he  does  not, 
in  order  to  find  Him,  even  go  to  church, 
or  pray  and  sing  hymns  night  and  morn- 
ing as  his  father  did.  He  is  apt  to  smile 
at  these  old-time  habits  and  ideas  which 
uplifted  the  older  man.  He  tells  us  he  is 
busy  with  the  great  work  of  the  world, 
its  motor  powers,  railways,  elections, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  wliat  not. 

But,  after  all,  is  not  the  idea  which 
uplifts   or   drags   down   a   man's   whole 
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life  as  necessary  a  motor  power  to  him 
as  is  steam  or  electricity  ?  That  he  should 
be  a  saner,  decenter  fellow  as  each  year 
goes  by  is  really  more  important  to  him 
than  that  he  should  help  to  run  a  new  line 
which  will  save  a  half  hour  between  New 
York  and  Chicago. 

He  thinks  that  he  is  mature,  and  hence 
indifferent  to  the  idea  of  God  which  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  childish  m.en  in  the 
first  ages. 

Is  he  right?  Is  his  indifference  a  sign 
of  maturity?  Every  rational  man  is 
eager  to  understand  radium  and  electrici- 
ty and  all  the  other  natural  forces  and 
to  use  them  if  he  can.  Wliy  ignore  the 
one  Force  which  sent  them  here,  and 
sent  him  here,  and  keeps  a  hold  on  him 
while  he  is  here,  and  will  keep  that  hold 
on  him  when  some  day  he  has  to  leave 
the  shop  or  office  and  go — he  knows  not 
where — never  to  come  back? 

The  one  creative   Force  of  life  is  as 


omnipotent  and  as  dumb  as  in  the  first 
day  of  the  world.  His  pretense  of  in- 
difference to  it  is,  after  all,  not  manly,  as 
he  thinks,  but  only  childish  and  bump- 
tious. It  is  the  weak  vanity  which  in- 
duces an  underbred  guest  to  ignore  his 
host. 

For,  after  all,  put  it  as  we  may  to  our- 
selves, we  are  all  of  us  from  birth  to 
death  guests  at  a  table  which  we  did  not 
spread.  The  sun,  the  earth,  love,  friends, 
our  very  breath  are  parts  of  the  banquet. 

Some  of  us  may  find  no  other  use  for 
Thanksgiving  Day  than  an  opportunity 
to  gorge  on  turkev  and  pumpkin  pie. 
Are  not  our  manners  something  like  that 
of  Toby  in  the  pen,  who  does  not  even 
look  up  at  you  while  you  feed  him  ? 

Or,  shall  we  think  of  the  day  as  a 
chance  to  come  nearer  to  our  Host,  and 
to  find  out  somethingr  of  Him  who  has 
fed  us  so  long? 

Philadblphia,  Pa. 
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Living  Abroad 

BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 


AlTHOR    i)t     "bAKALl.NfcSCA,"    "VlA    CkICIS,"    Etl  . 


IHA\  I^  been  asked  to  explain,  if  possi- 
ble, why  so  man\'  American  writers 
and  artists  look  abroad  rather 
than  at  home  for  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal.  In  the  first  ])lace,  I  must  say 
that  I  doubt  whether  Americans  are 
really  more  inclined  to  look  beyond  their 
own  country  for  inspiration  than  the  ar- 
tists and  literary  men  of  other  nati<jns. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  very  large  lunnber 
of  the  most  successful  American  novel- 
ists, both  men  and  women,  have  espe- 
cially confined  tliemselves  to  American 
subjects,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to 
(juote  the  names  of  brother  authors  in 
sup|)ort  of  tills  stati-mtiit ;  i)nt  i  tliink  it 
would  i)f  ratlier  difticuit  to  put  together 
any  long  list  of  Americans  wiio  have 
principally  written  u|»on  f«)reig!i  sub- 
jects or  vvlio.  if  tiuy  are  artists, 
have  done  llie  j^'reater  part  of  tlieir  work 
a  I)  road. 

I  iurr  is,  I  tliiuk,  a  ratlier  jealous  tend 
cncy  nowadays  mh   ihe  part  of  tiie  pui» 


lie,  and  perliaps  of  critics,  to  shut  up 
creative  Americans  at  liome,  as  if  their 
good  manners  were  in  danger  of  being 
corrupted  by  evil  communications  with 
tiieir  European  fellows.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion put  to  me  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
general  answer,  inasmuch  as  it  is  foundeii 
upi)n   mistaken   data. 

lint  there  are,  of  course,  a  few  Amer- 
icans, both  artists  and  writers,  who  live 
abroad,  think  abroail  and  work  abroad. 
Even  as  regards  these  I  am  inclineil  to 
think  that  more  than  half  of  them  have 
reasons  for  not  living  at  home,  which  do 
not  tlirectly  concern  their  art  at  all. 
i'here  are  American  men  and  women 
who   cannot    live    in    the    .-\i'  •<    cli- 

mate,  or,   1   slu>iild   sav.  in  le  of 

the    half    dozen    ilitTerent    cl  thit 

country  atTi^rils.      Iherr  are  others  who 

stav  ahn>ad  because  li\ —  ' 'n 

the    other    ^ide.    autl    I  -  vf 

may  he  hinted  to  the  contrary,  novrliAli 
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and  painters  are  not  generally  million- 
aires. 

The  case  seems  to  reduce  itself  in  the 
end  within  very  narrow  limits.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  there  are  as  many 
American  literary  men  permanently  es- 
tabHshed  in  Europe,  as  their  are  Amer- 
ican millionaires.    It  might  be  interesting 


Taking  your  inquiry  in  the  narrower 
sense,  it  seems  to  apply  at  most  to  half 
a  dozen  persons,  of  whom  I  presume  that 
I  am  one.  Whatever  answer  I  am  able 
to  give  can  only  be  a  personal  one,  not 
at  all  applicable  to  the  rest  of  our  very 
small  company. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  wliere 


F.    MA II ION    ("ILAWFORD 


to  inquire  why  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor,  Mr. 
Richard  Crokcr  and  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Hcnnett  live  in  Europe,  and  whether 
those  gentlemen  are  drawing  upon  Eu- 
ropean civilization  ior  the  inspiration 
necessary  to  them  in  order  to  (lisj)osc  of 
their  incomes.  From  this  standpoint  a 
tiHich  larger  question  would  present 
itself — namely,  why  does  any  man  live 
out  of  his  own  country? 


all  social,  professional  and  public  life 
tends  so  entirely  to  one  end  as  it  does  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
this  end  is  money,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  making  of  money  is  only  inci- 
dental to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject itself,  which  is  the  development  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  of  a  territory 
which,  under  the  conditions  of  former 
centuries,  would  have  required  at  least 
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four  hundred  years  to  become  populated, 
unified  and  civilized.  The  great  and 
sustained  effort  which  is  being  constantly 
made  by  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  the  resources 
of  a  territory  which  would  support  five 
times  their  number  in  comfort,  makes 
itself  felt  in  every  phase  of  American 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  it;  it  is 
impossible  to  live  here  without  taking 
part  in  it ;  it  is  impossible  to  write  upon 
any  American  subject  without  being  to 
a  great  extent  guided  by  it.  So  far  as 
American  writers  are  concerned,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  most  success- 
ful novel  of  recent  times  to  be  com^inced 
that  this  is  a  fact. 

Now,  there  are  men  of  letters  to  whom 
the  history  of  the  past  is  more  interest- 
ing than  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  the 
future,  who  feel  a  keen  sympathy  for  old 
customs  and  ancient  traditions,  and 
whose  taste  makes  them  instinctively 
j)refcr  old  books  to  new  ones ;  and  since 
talent,  great  or  small,  almost  invariably 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand  why  a 
man  of  that  sort  should  be  more  inclined 
to  write  about  old  countries  than  new 
ones.  Moreover,  when  such  a  man  has 
been  born  abroad,  and  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances brought  up  abroad,  he  is  unfit 
to  deal  artistically  with  American  ma- 
terial, and  had,  therefore,  miicli  ht-tter 
leave  it  alone. 

If  some  of  us  do  so,  that  is  nut  be- 
cause the  material  is  scanty,  but  because 
it  is  of  a  kind  which  we  do  nut  know  how 
to  use  to  advantage.  I  am  often  asked 
whether  I  think  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
what  some  i)i'ople  call  "  distinctive  hu- 
man nature  "  in  the  United  States.  Cer- 
taiidy  not.  If  anything,  tlie  types  which 
present  theinst-lves  in  this  country  are  too 
nuinirous  to  Uv  easily  dealt  with  in 
fiction.  New  York,  especially,  is  one  of 
the  most  cosmopolitan  j)laces  in  the  world 
and  probably  offers  a  greater  variety  of 
material  than  any  other  modern  city. 
Hut  tlu-  conserjuence  of  this  is  that  no  one 
social  elcinrnt  here  is  in  itself  homogene- 


ous, whence  it  follows  that  it  is  extremely 
hard  to  give  a  true  idea  of  any  phase  of 
New  York  life.  There  is  no  body  of 
customs  and  traditions  here,  created  by  a 
people  that  lives  more  or  less  according 
to  them.  Every  man  is  a  study  in  him- 
self, brought  into  contact  and  collision 
with  other  men  all  differing  from  him 
and  from  each  other.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  so 
many  American  novels  the  interest  is 
made  to  turn  much  more  upon  events 
than  upon  the  humanity  of  the  person- 
ages described.  Almost  all  true  romance 
is  based  upon  the  intiuence  of  tradition 
and  custom  on  typical  characters — that 
is,  upon  characters  with  which  the 
reader  can  easily  identify  himself  and  on 
traditions  thoroughly  familiar  to  him,  or 
to  which  the  writer  skilfully  introduces 
him.  This  may  be  the  reason  why,  tho 
there  are  many  good  American  novels, 
very  few  truly  American  romances  have 
been  written  since  Hawthorne  died. 
Where  everything  is  continually  chang- 
ing, developing  and,  let  us  hope,  pro- 
gressing, there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
tradition  and  there  can  be  but  few  en- 
during customs.  People  are  more  easily 
interested  in  what  is  happening  than  in 
each  other ;  the  whole  seems  more  in- 
teresting than  any  of  its  parts;  public 
excitement  outweighs  private  emotion, 
and  men's  happiness  depends  more  often 
uj)on  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  point  in  poli- 
tics or  business,  than  upon  the  old-fash- 
ioned huma  naffections. 

Whether  a  man  shouKl  strive  to  pre- 
serve his  own  personality  in  his  writings 
or  to  divest  himself  of  it,  is  a  (|  1  1 

shall  certainly  not  venture  to  a:.  .-..  I 
will  say,  however,  that  no  novelist,  play- 
w right  or  historian  should  attempt  to 
write  of  men  and  vvonien  \* '•  h^  not 
naturally    appeal    to    his    s\ ;  cs    or 

rouse  his  antagonism,  nor  ot  events  in 
which  hf  Wi)uM  nut  play  a  part  if  he 
could.  .Any  one  who  neglects  this  sim- 
ple precept  is  sure  to  write  a  dull  novel, 
a  dull  play,  or  a  dull  history,  which  is 
worse  than  either. 

New   VuHK  City. 
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The  Nippon  Soldier  in  the  Making 


BY  ADACHIBKINNOSUKE 


U 


T 


HIRTY  years!  Just 
think  of  it !  "  said  a 
good  American 
S  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 

S  commenting  on  our  progress  in 

P  Manchuria.     "  It  is  a  splendid 

'M  showing."     It  was  well  meant ; 

^  it     was     not     meant     for     a 

frivolous  joke.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more 
delicious  as  a  bit  of  unconscious  humor 
than  a  critical  compliment  on  the  Nippon 
soldier.  Grave  historians  there  are  who 
find  the  birth ^f  the  Nippon  soldier  in  the 
purple  days  of  the  gods.  Most  certainly 
within  his  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the 
ancient  fighters  of  the  days  of  Emperor 
Jimmu,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
Yamato  over  twenty-five  centuries  ago. 

The  muscles  of  the  Nippon  soldier  of 
to-day  have  not  forgotten  the  rigorous 
lessons  of  the  elder  day  samurai.  In  the 
clan  of  Kameyama  there  was  born  a  baby 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  (The  story 
of  this  child  is  the  story  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  officers  and 
men  under  the  Sun-flag  to-day.)  At  his 
birth  his  mother  placed  him  upon  the 
altar  at  the  shrine  of  the  guardian  deity 
of  the  castled  town  of  Kameyama,  and 
she  dclicated  him  to  the  gods  for  the  de- 
fense of  his  prince  and  of  his  country. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  existence  his 
life  was  not  his  own.  It  was  to  be  laid 
down  for  the  honor,  preservation  and  de- 
fense of  his  home  land.  Early  one  morn- 
ing the  child  was  aroused  from  his  sleep. 
He  was  four  years  of  age  then.  It  was 
winter.  The  snow  was  thick,  stainless 
and  unbroken  over  the  garden  of  his  an- 
cestral home.  He  had  been  taught  to  rise 
early,  and,  after  his  toilet  was  done,  to 
pay  his  first  respects  to  his  father  over  the 
threshold  of  his  room.  But  this  morning 
it  was  his  father  who  was  before  him. 

"  I  have  the  pleasure,"  said  the  father, 
"  of  handing  you  over  into  the  care  of 
your  fencing-master  this  morning.  Yon 
are  becoming  a  man  pretty  quickly.  You 
are  quite  old  enough  to  receive  the  first 
lessons  in  the  art  of  the  sword."  Tie  was 
told  to  dress  himself  in  a  thin  shirt,  such 
as  the  boys  wear  in  the  practice  of  fenc- 


ing, and  a  short,  divided  skirt  ^ 

called     hakama.      His     father  ^ 

presented  him  with  the  bamboo  ^ 

sword,    helmet-like    faceguard,  ^ 

thickly   padded,   gauntlets,   etc.  fe 

Later    in    life    he    has    never  § 

been  able  to  describe  in  words  ^ 

the  exaltation  of  that  moment  ^ 

when  he  received  these  first  toys 
of  the  fighting  man  of  Nippon.  His 
father  took  him  out  and  made  him  bow 
before  his  fencing-master.  Out  they 
went — the  fencing-master  and  the  four- 
year-old  pupil — upon  the  snow.  Both  of 
them  were  bare-footed.  They  were  thin- 
ly clad.  His  master  held  his  bamboo 
sword  in  a  straight  slanting  line  in  front 
of  him.  He  told  his  young  pupil  to 
strike  away  freely  against  the  sword,  so 
that  his  young  arms  might  learn  the  first 
lessons  in  the  proper  swing  of  the  sword. 
"  It  will  not  take  very  long,"  said  the 
master,  kindly,  to  his  shivering  pupil, 
"  until  you  will  be  quite  warm."  Under 
the  busy  bare-footed  tread  of  the  child 
was  the  sound  of  the  breaking  of  frozen 
snow.  A  few  minutes  later  the  child  was 
puffing  and  perspiring  like  a  wrestler  in 
summer.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  training  of  his  muscle.  In  his  riper 
days  he  was  sent  to  the  master  of  ju- 
jitsu.  Now,  both  the  fencing-master  and 
his  master  of  jujitsu  emphasized  one 
thing — that  the  muscle  must  be  in  train- 
ing every  day  of  his  life,  or  else  it  would 
be  wiser  for  him  not  to  trouble  himself 
to  learn  either  one  of  these  arts.  The  art 
of  the  sword  and  the  art  of  yielding 
(which  is  the  meaning  of  jujitsu)  are 
jealous,  exacting  masters  to  serve  and 
the  men  who  have  served  these  masters 
successfully  can  aflford  to  smile  at  the 
record  of  Spartan  training  of  body  and 
muscle  as  upon  a  holiday  game.  The 
Nippon  masters  of  fencing  and  of  the 
jujitsu  care  very  little  for  the  quantity  of 
muscle ;  you  would  never  find  them  ex- 
hibiting the  bum])  on  their  arm  with 
pride.  They  emphasize  the  quality  of 
muscle.  In  jujitsu  as  well  as  in  fencing 
the  muscle  must  be  so  finely  trained  that 
the   movement  thereof  is  much  quicker 
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than  ever  a  well  trained  human  eye  could 
follow  constantly.  The  art  of  the  ju- 
jitsu  is  still  a  closed  book  to  the  West. 
When  a  master  of  jujitsu  comes  and  tells 
you  that  his  art  is  to  beat  his  opponent, 
not  by  his  own  strength  but  by  the 
strength  of  his  opponent, you  of  the  West 
are  somewhat  puzzled.  You  ask  how 
that  could  be.  It  is  not  so  difficult,  after 
all,  however.  Suppose  this  case:  If  you 
were  fighting  a  man,  and  if  your  op- 
ponent by  the  light  in  his  eye,  by  the  flash 
of  his  gestures,  by  the  twist  of  his  body, 
were  to  give  you  the  impression  that  he 
is  going  to  hit  you  on  your  eyes,  upon 
our  stomach,  and  upon  your  side  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  you  would  naturally 
and  instinctively  try  to  dodge  these  three 
simultaneous  blows  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  If  you  try  to  dodge  three  blows 
which  you  think  are  coming  to  you  at 
one  and  the  same  time  it  will  result 
either  in  your  twisting  yourself  into  a 
knot  or  in  throwing  equilibrium  to  the 
winds.  .  All  this  you  do  not  by  the 
strength  of  your  opponent,  but  by  the 
power  that  is  within  your  own  body.  I 
cite  this  one  instance  that  you  might  not 
scoff  at  a  few  things  that  the  masters  of 
jujitsu  might  say  to  you,  and  which 
seem  to  you  rank  heresy.  Now,  in  order 
to  train  your  muscles  to  such  a  fine  point 
extraordinary  care  and  extraordinary 
measures  are  to  be  taken  in  fostering 
your  muscle  and  keeping  it  in  trim,  and 
your  fencing  and  jujitsu  masters  require 
you  to  [)erstrve  your  muscles  as  you 
would  the  razor-like  edge  of  your  sword. 
And  the  stomach  is  the  first,  naturally, 
that  would  ft'tl  the  chastening  effect  of 
the  athletic  training  of  the  Nippon  sol- 
dier. Always  they  have  been  fed  upon 
simj)le  food,  rice  and  the  products  of  the 
fields,  fishes  and  not  much  meat.  One 
(lay  the  father  of  my  friend  whose  his- 
tory I  am  trying  to  tell  came  to  him, 
and  said:  "  VVhat  would  you  do  if  your 
castle  were  besiege  1,  and  vou  had  no 
food  to  eat  and  no  water  to  drink?  "  The 
child's  lii)s  were  t(H)  younjj^  to  frame  a 
ready  answer  to  this  (|nrstion  of  his  fath- 
er. His  father  went  on:  **  Havs  of  star 
vation  might  come  to  the  tij^hting  men 
of  Nippon  any  day,  and  the  time  to  prc- 
parr  for  tlie  days  of  want  is  in  the  days 
of  pUnty  and  of  peace."  The  child 
found  that  this  was  not  tn  idle  threat. 


His  rations  were  suddenly  cut  down. 
For  weeks  he  was  allowed  a  few  bowls 
of  rice  and  a  few  pieces  of  pickled  daikon 
(a  kind  of  radish).  Moreover,  in  the 
days  of  this  made-to-order  starvation- 
siege  his  father  had  him  climb  a  moun- 
tain, chop  wood,  roll  the  logs,  and  sub- 
jected him  to  all  manner  of  physical  ex- 
ertion. "  The  days  of  siege  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  idle,"  said  his  father  by  way  of 
explanation.  One  day,  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
out  upon  a  long  journey.  His  servant 
accompanied  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
have  two  bowls  of  rice  and  a  dried  piece 
of  fish  and  two  cups  of  water  per  day  to 
sustain  himself.  At  one  time  he  was 
sent  to  Mount  Atago,  which  is  a  historic 
mountain  standing  between  the  castled 
town  of  Kameyama  and  the  ancient  flow- 
er-capital of  Kyoto.  He  was  told  to 
spend  fifteen  days  in  the  mountain  and 
sustain  himself  on  what  he  could  find 
vyith  his  own  hands.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Nippon  soldier  was 
able  to  cover  over  fifteen  miles  of  the 
Korean  road  per  day.  This  training  also 
enabled  him  to  deliver  three  general 
frontal  attacks  against  the  semi-perma- 
nent fortifications  at  Liaoyang.  It  also 
made  him  the  master  of  Manchurian 
geography  and  distances  on  the  ridicu- 
lously scanty  rations  of  rice,  dried  fish 
and  a  few  stray  pickled  plums. 

\ot  many  days  ago  to  a  quiet  home  in 
a  village  in  the  Province  ojf  Aichi  came 
a  letter  from  Kamematsu  Kokichi.  He 
is  with  the  Second  Army  in  Manchuria, 
an  army  surgeon.  This  is  a  paragraph 
from  his  letter  to  his  family :  **  Since  our 
landing  \ye  have  yet  to  know  the  luxury 
of  a  roof  above  our  heails.  We  have 
been  raised  on  the  scale  of  civilization. 
and    our    stand:ird    of    life    is    b 

much    loftier    than    heretofi)re.      .  . - 

of  wood  and  walls  of  nuul  and  stone  are 
to()  humble  to  shelter  us.  We  have  aj>- 
propriated  the  blue  sk-  •'  -  ^  roof. 
We  have  learneil  the  r^  ^  forts 

«>f  the  dewy  s<^hI  u|K)n  which  we  sleep 
night  after  night.     Iri  t'  is 

in  which  we  nululge  i>i..   x... ^.-.i-n 

n:q>  we  tirram  t>f  our  luMue  and  home 
folks  ufwn  the  pilli>w  of  a  rock  or  on  the 
rm>t  of  a  tree.  We  are  not  r-  "  ''to 
tiMl^h  all  of  our  dreams;  ihr  C' 

ports  of  ^uns  and  ritle  tire  are  it  e« 
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without  ceremony.  The  moon  that  we 
see  nowadays  never  fails  in  lighting  up  a 
battlefield.  Even  a  high-toned  poet  can- 
not ask  for  anything  more.  Tame  wells 
we  have  forsaken,  and  we  refresh  our- 
selves at  a  mountain  spring  or  at  the 
brink  of  a  stream,  and  drink  heaven's 
wine  from  the  same  ware  as  our  horses 
do.  Our  stomachs  seem  to  be  surprised 
when  they  are  lucky  enough  to  have  a 


cially  in  his  fund  of  ghost  stories  was  he 
rich  beyond  expression.  I  fancy  your 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  would  turn  green  with 
envy  had  he  had  the  fortune  of  making 
his  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  ten 
thousand  ghost  stories  which  used  to  ooze 
out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  aged  lips  of 
this  wonderful  story-teller  of  ours.  The 
dilapidated  house  in  question  stood  with 
its  back  against  a  thick  bamboo  grove, 


Physical   ICxamination  of  Japanese  Recruits.     From  a  Japanese  Print 


chance  bowl  of  rice,  a  pickled  plum  or 
two  and  a  piece  of  dried  sardine." 

Much  more  essential,  however,  than 
the  training  of  the  muscle  and  of  the 
stomach  is  the  education  of  the  nerve 
and  of  the  soul.  As  if  it  were  an  inci- 
dent of  yesterday,  I  recall  how  we  used 
to  go  to  an  old,  deserted  house  which 
stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  castled 
town  of  Kameyama.  There  was  a  genial 
gathering  of  small  boys,  ranging 
from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  An 
old  man  presided  over  the  gathering, 
licyond  all  cavil  he  was  the  most  won- 
derful story-teller  I  have  ever  seen;  cspe- 


which  was  about  three  hundred  yards 
wide.  The  bamboo  grove  stretched  away 
in  the  direction  of  a  moss-covered  grave- 
yard of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  castled 
town.  On  the  night  of  our  gathering 
the  old  man  counted  the  number  of  his 
boy  guests.  He  took  out  as  many  can- 
dles and  went  into  the  graveyard. 
There  he  lit  them  and  hid  them  in  all 
sorts  of  imaginable  and  unimaginable 
corners  of  the  silent  city  so  thickly  peo- 
pled with  tombstones.  Then  this  old  man 
used  to  tell  us  his  famous  ghost  stories, 
the  more  horrible  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
conceive.    When  the  niidm'glit  hour  came 
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Transports  In   Korea  Traveling  Through   the   Mud   In   the   Rain.     From  a  Japanese  Drawtui: 


we  drew  lots,  and  the  boy  who  drew  out 
No.  I  went  through  the  three-hundred- 
yard  stretch  of  the  thick  bamboo  grove 
in  the  thick  darkness  of  midnight  into 
the  graveyard  to  find  one  of  the  candles 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  old  man.  Now, 
the  patch  that  led  through  the  bamboo 
grove  to  the  graveyard  was  remarkable 
enough  to  be  in  the  British  Museum  for 
its  crookedness.  At  some  portions  we 
had  to  crawl  along  on  all  fours.  The 
nights  selected  for  the  gathering  were 
usually  stormy.  Many  a  night  do  I  re- 
member having  wadcci  through  the  mud 
of  the  bamboo  forest  on  all  fours  that  I 
might  pass  into  the  graveyard.  Rain 
sometimes  managed  to  blow  out  the  can- 
dles. Then  there  w.is  so  much  the  more 
entertainment  waiting  for  the  young 
boys.  We  went  into  the  graveyard  by 
turns  according  to  the  numl)er  of  the  lots 
we  drew.  Thr  lK)ys  who  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  draw  the  first  chance.^  did 
not  have  very  fiiuch  fun  in  fifiding  the 
concea!t'<l  candles,  because  for  them  there 
were  at  leant  thirty  or  forty  to  choose 


from,  but  the  happy,  fortunate  and  ghost- 
chosen  fellow  who  happened  to  go  after 
the  last  candle  in  the  graveyard  often 
found  the  first  pale  rays  of  a  new-born 
day  breaking  up»3n  his  wanderings 
through  the  graveyard. 

I  have  heard  my  elders  say  in  those 
more  remarkable  and  virile  days  than 
ours  those  white-haired  men  of  my  boy- 
hood went  through  a  trainir  *^  t  we. 
the  civilized  and  etleminate  n  of 

the  latter  days,  knew  not  of.  When  they 
were  not  ([uite  ten  vears  of  age  they  had 
to  visit  in  the  still  hours  of  n'.'^''  'he 
ilecapitated   heads   of  crimiiuls  J 

upon  the  highway  for  the  ethical  educa- 
tion of  the  c  '  '  '  •  '•  v 
were  t«>ld  to  !  .  ,  t 
fob!  to  show  that  they  were  there  ami 
were  not  in  a  great  hurry  to  escaj>e  Uom 
the  grim  sight  at  the  ileail  *•  •--  -•  •'•  -^t. 
.•\s  if  a  thousaiul  aiul  one  >  \i 
which  were  so  carefully  workri!  out  lor 
the  e'i  ''         n  arid        '                          '     '<e 

iiervoii       .    '.cm  of   l..  ^ a* 

tion   were  not  quite  <  the  older 
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boys  were  always  ready  to  do  what  they 
could  to  perfect  this  laudable  system  of 
education.  They  are  forever  playing 
tricks,  the  least  offensive  of  which  would 
be  enough  to  land  them  behind  a  solid 
stone  wall  of  a  jail  in  a  civilized  land. 
There  was  a  young  boy  of  my  acquaint- 
ance. Through  some  means  he  managed 
to  acquire  a  reputation  of  being  some- 
what girlish.  His  good  looks  were  more 
responsible  for  it  than  anything  else.  At 
any  rate,  his  friends  took  it  into  their 
heads  that  they  had  to  do  a  great  deal  to 
build  up  the  iron  stability  of  this  boy's 


nervous  system.  He  attended  a  gather- 
ing, and  the  night  was  rainy.  On  his  way 
home  the  young  boy  in  question  had  to 
pass  beside  a  castle  moat  under  the  thick 
roofings  of  old  weeping  willows.  That 
was  a  portion  of  the  castle  moat  which 
had  become  historic  because  of  so  many 
murders  committed  and  duels  fought 
there.  The  old  sayings  of  the  clan  had  it 
that  it  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  ghosts  and 
badgers.  (Now,  the  badger  of  our  folk- 
lore is  a  being  of  many  uncanny  pow- 
ers. From  his  cradle  every  child  of  Nip- 
pon is  told  that  the  badger  is  sometimes 


Thp  M<-»'t.lng  of  (,'ommander  Hlroup  and  Admiral  Makaroff  Under  Water.  Illrose  was  the  Japanese  hero 
of  the  bottling  up  of  MakuroIT  at  roiL  Arthur.  Makaroff  was  blown  up.  From  a  Japanese  car- 
toon. 
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endowed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  demon, 
that  he  transforms  himself  into  any  shape 
whatever  that  he  pleases,  from  the  shape 
of  a  woman  of  ghostly  beauty  to  a  drag- 
on big  enough  to  swallow  the  earth. 
Often  the  badger  is  said  to  play  ten 
thousand  different  tricks  on  the  coward- 
ly, but  it  has  always  been  told  us  that  no 
badger  would  be  able  to  play  his  tricks 
on  a  man  who  is  brave  and  strong  in 
will.  It  is  always  a  weakling  who  be- 
comes a  fool  to  the  badger's  tricks.) 
Now,  on  that  stormy  night  this  gentle 
boy  was  making  his  lonely  way  home.  It 
was  somewhat  past  midnight.  Before 
him  all  was  black.  As  he  walked  on  he 
could  hear  the  sound  of  the  rain  whip- 
ping the  thick  leaves  of  the  weeping 
willows  by  the  castle  moat.  All  of  a  sud- 
den he  saw  something  that  made  him 
pause.  Not  far  from  where  he  stood  he 
saw  the  blue  flame  curling  up  from  the 
ground  toward  a  willow  branch.  For  all 
the  world  it  was  the  ghost  fire  of  ten 
thousand  stories  told  him.  He  looked  at 
it,  motionless.  Then,  suddenly  out  of 
the  drooping  branches  of  the  willow  came 
a  white  apparition  that  looked  to  him 
neither  like  a  demon  nor  a  ghost.  It 
looked  like  a  white  drifting  cloud,  or  a 
sheet  of  white  cloth  thrown  over  the 
shape  of  a  man,  as  indeed  it  was !  The 
boy  dropped  his  umbrella.  In  an  instant 
his  sword  was  our.  With  wild  eyes 
guided  by  the  ghost-fire  the  boy  attacked 
the  apparition  with  his  sword.  That  his 
older  playmate  escaped  with  a  few  slight 
wounds  was  because  the  older  boy  hap- 
pened to  be  such  a  superb  swordsman. 
liUt  this  boy  who  appcaletl  to  his  sword 
so  hastily  was  forever  disgraced.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  expected  of 
every  child  that  he  should  certainly  make 
a  tlKjrougli  investigation  with  cool  nerve 
and  sti-ady  eyes.  Nothing  was  consid- 
ered so  disgraceful  to  the  samurai  as  the 
hasty  appeal  to  the  sword.  Not  only  was 
the  boy  disgraced,  but  he  lirought  dis- 
grace upon  his  family. 

When  he  was  about  thirteen  the 
young  boy  whose  story  I  have  started  to 
tell  was  scut  upon  a  journt-v.  Ifis  father 
told  hiiii  to  Iravt'  Kanu-yania  with  the  fall 
of  the  sun  that  night.  lie  was  expected 
to  go  to  the  village  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rn(^untaiii  ranges  that  screened  in  the 
castled  town  of  Kanievania.     He  was  to 


go  over  to  Sonobe,  and  travel  all  night. 
Xow,  the  road  that  leads  out  from  the 
castled  town  of  Kameyama  and  toward 
.Sonobe  is  a  ticklish  road.  It  meanders 
through  dense  forests,  and  at  a  number 
of  places  loses  itself  along  the  high  cliffs, 
where  a  misstep  would  mean  a  fall  of 
many  thousand  feet  into  the  chasms  be- 
low. It  is  over  ten  miles  in  length. 
Even  for  a  grown-up  man  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  make  a  trip  without  a  light.  This 
boy  was  commanded  by  his  father  to 
make  this  trip  and  pay  his  respects  to  a 
relative  of  his  in  the  town  of  Sonobe, 
stay  all  day  with  him,  and  come  back 
through  the  night  over  the  mountain- 
pass  to  his  home.  That  was  the  first  of 
many  hundred  trips  he  was  required  to 
take,  because  this  nightly  trip  through  the 
lightless  mountain-pass  was  considered 
an  excellent  means  to  build  up  his  nerve. 

In  his  riper  years,  when  ghost  stories 
and  trips  over  the  mountains  were  laid 
aside  as  too  childish  for  him,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  School  of  Philosophy 
called  Yomai.  Now,  Yomai  is  the  name 
of  a  Chinese  philosopher.  His  philoso- 
phy emphasizes,  above  everything  else, 
what  he  called  the  dominant  weight  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  poise  of  the  nerve 
which  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  such 
trifling  thing  as  life  or  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  Admiral 
Togo  is  reported  to  have  said:  *'  I  am  no 
scholar.     From  my  early  youth,  however, 
mv   masters   have  compelled   me   to  ex- 
amine and  follow  carefully  the  teachings 
of  the  school  of  Yomai.     It  seems  to  me 
a  soldier  can  derive  a  great  deal  of  ben- 
efit from  the  school  of  Yomai."     Won- 
derful things  are  sai<l  of  the   '  •  ■'  . 
disci[)les  of  Yomai.     In  the  li    ...:  ......  .  i 

the  samurai  itleal  the  disciples  of  Yomai 
sat  arouml  the  loaded  cannon,  which  was 
made  to  revt>lve  on  a  pivot  ant!  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  charge  might  be  dis- 
charged at  any  time,  and  in  whatever  di- 
recti»)n  its  nuizzle  hap|K'ned  to  Ik*  |H»ini- 
ing.  and  tl)ese  disciples  i>l  Yonv'  ^'■'* 
said  to  have  drunk  their  sake  v 
chatted  plea.santly  over  trivial  affairs,  as 
if    thev    wt-  '  *  '         -  -      f   a 

Midden     int  ^  ana 

with  which  the  cannon  hall  niisfht  pre- 
sent to  him.  '^  tt  aim  toward 
which  the  di->.  ., 
ti>il    Is  ti>  tram  tlu 
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tent  that  nothing  would  disturb  the  calm 
presence  of  mind  and  steadiness  of  nerve 
under  circumstances  however  trying. 

The  Nippon  soldier  of  to-day  enjoys 
all  the  flower  and  fruition  of  these  elder 
day  trainings  of  the  samurai.  Another 
thing  that  accounts  for  the  excellence  of 
the  Nippon  soldiers  of  to-day  is  their  phil- 
osophical attitude  toward  death.  In  the 
Far  East  we  say  that  life  is  something 
that  is  quite  supersensual.  You  have  nev- 
er seen  life,  never  smelt,  heard,  touched 
it.  What  we  in  our  careless  way  of 
speaking  of  things  call  ''  life  "  is  noth- 
ing but  one  expression  of  the  eternal  en- 
tity, the  noumena.  When,  therefore,  you 
say  that  you  have  killed  a  man  or  plucked 
a  flower,  you  have  only  destroyed  one 
expression  of  the  eternal  entity,  which 
you  have  never  touched — with  which  it 
is  beyond  your  power  to  meddle.  Now, 
death  to  the  Nippon  soldier  is  a  form  of 
sleep  (I  have  misread  your  Bible  if  the 
biblical  interpretation  of  death  is  not 
identical  with  this  Far  Eastern  concep- 
tion). 

"  If  I  die  this  time,"  said  Commander 
Hirose,  who  was  blown  to  pieces  by  a 
Russian  shell  in  his  effort  to  bottle  up 
Port  Arthur,  "  I  shall  come  back  to  life 
nine  times  over  until  I  see  this  work  of 
mine  completed." 

To  have  so  glorious  an  opportunity  as 
dying  for  the  national  existence  of  his 
country,  for  the  glory  of  his  flag,  is, 
indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nippon  soldier 
an  extreme  of  luxury.  It  is  unreasonable, 
therefore,  for  you  to  be  amazed  at  the 
sight  of  the  Nippon  soldier  hurling  him- 
self against  the  Russian  fortifications  at 
Liaoyang  and  against  the  quick  firers  at 
the  Nanshan. 


Ambition,  they  say,  is  the  last  love  of 
man.  If  you  could  read  a  man's  dreams 
you  could  prophesy  with  comfort  and 
accuracy  what  make  of  man  he  is.  As 
with  the  man,  so  also  with  the  nation. 
The  striking  difference  between  the 
genius  of  Western  civilization  and  our 
Eastern  civilization  lies  in  this  simple 
fact — in  the  West  it  is  the  individual 
who  is  apotheosized ;  with  us,  in  the 
Far  East,  it  is  the  whole,  the  country, 
which  we  place  in  our  shrine.  For  the 
country,  the  life  of  a  man,  his  family,  his 
welfare  are  as  nothing.  The  other  day 
a  man  presented  himself  at  the  War 
Office. 

"  I  have  the  honor,"  he  said,  ''  of  be- 
longing to  the  First  Reserve.  I  came  in 
answer  to  the  call."  Then  the  man 
pulled  out  a  smiall  package  from  his 
breast  pocket  and  he  laid  it  upon  the 
table  in  front  of  the  officers.  The  Re- 
servist bowed  reverently,  and  said,  ''  This 
is  the  sum  that  we  have  saved,  my  wife 
and  I.  W^e  would  be  very  happy  if  we 
were  permitted  to  offer  it  to  the  war 
fund  of  the  country.  I  have  been  mar- 
ried five  years,  and  this  small  amount  is. 
all  that  we  have  been  able  to  save."  Then 
he  added  by  way  of  apology,  "  We  have 
three  children  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  make  very  much  money." 

If  he  were  in  this  civilized  America  he 
would  be  lucky  if  he  escaped  a  lunatic 
asylum — this  man  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  who  gives  every  cent  of  his  sav- 
ings and  puts  it  to  the  war  fund,  and 
offers  himself  to  boo*t !  In  our  heathen 
Nippon,  however,  such  cases  as  this  are 
entirely  too  common  to  be  mentioned 
separately. 

New  York  Citv. 
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A  Song  of  Praise 

BY  ELIZABETH  ROBERTS  MACDONALD 


For   the  gladness  life   has   brought, 
For  the  beauties  passing  thought, 
For  the  song,  the  dream,  the  quest, 
Dawn's  clear  impulse,  evening's  rest ; 

For  the  lure  of  Spring  that  wakes 
When  the  frost's  dark  barrier  breaks, 
1'or  the  magic  voice  that  calls 
Over  Summer's  viewless  walls; 


For  the  memories  deeply  dear 
Passing  time  but  leaves  more  clear, 
For  the  friendship  strong  and  fine, 
For  the  faith  that  proves  us  thine ; — 

Lord  of  gladness,  hope  and  dream, 
Shadowing  cloud  and  wakening  gleam, 
Thee  we  praise,  Who  dost  renew 
Love's  white  fire  the  long  years  through 
Frkdericton,  N.  B  ,  Canada. 


HalFs  ''Adolescence'' 


BY  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON 


"  Child-study,  which  began  so  crudely  and 
has  long  since  silenced  many,  tho  not  yet  all, 
of  the  objections  raised  against  it,  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  practical  value  for  ed- 
ucation, and  is  acquiring  a  place  of  its  own 
in  the  literature  of  other  departments,  espe- 
cially pathology,  philology  and  criminology, 
and  is  beginning  to  prove  itself  a  key  of  un- 
suspected value  in  unlocking  problems  con- 
nected with  the  prehistoric  development  of  the 
race,  supplementing  studies  of  the  adult  mind 
somewhat  as  embryology  does  anatomy  and 
histology.  It  has  not  only  made  new  connec- 
tions between  our  work  and  the  above  depart- 
ments, but  is  steadily  developing  a  logic  which, 
tho  as  yet  unwritten,  is  destined  in  my  own 
fond  belief  to  become  an  instrum-^nt  of  great 
value  in  reinterpreting  the  bionomic  law  of 
recapitulation,  shedding  new  light  upon  early 
developmental  stages,  and  thus  giving  psy- 
chology a  genetic  perspective  which  it  has  so 
sadly  lacked  in  the  past." 

PRESIDENT  G.  STANLEY  HALL 
in  his  address  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
St.  Louis,  summed  up  in  the  words  above 
quoted  his  opinion  of  the  significance  and 
importance  of  that  branch  of  mental  sci- 
ence to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  life.  The  demonstration  of  the  thesis 
thus  stated  is  given  in  his  two  large  vol- 
imies  on  Adolescence,  recently  pub- 
lished.* 

President  Hall  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  the  man  who,  in  trying  to  sell  his  farm, 
laid  most  stress  upon  the  remarkable  con- 
venience of  its  situation.  You  could  start 
from  the  farm,  he  said,  and  go  to  any 
part  of  the  whole  wide  world.  President 
\  lall  starts  from  adolescence  and  goes  to 
the  remotest  bounds  of  more  sciences 
than  he  mentions  in  his  title-page.  He 
states  that  this  is  his  first  lK)ok,  and,  if  he 
had  not  expressly  notified  us  to  tlie  con- 
trary, we  shouhl  have  thought  that  he 
expected  it  to  be  his  last,  for  it  is  hard  to 
discover  what  subject  he  has  not  touched 
upon  in  these  i.^o)  pages.  From  the 
cpistomologv  of  I\ant  to  the  government 
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of  the  Filipinos,  from  dime  novels  to 
Plato's  Symposium,  from  college  frater- 
nities to  the  character  of  Jehovah,  from 
Parsifal  to  prize  fighting,  from  the  chem- 
istry of  the  blood  to  the  mind  of  Mary 
McLane,  he  discusses  everything,  and  to 
every  topic  he  discusses  he  contributes 
new  thoughts,  or,  at  least,  new  words. 

In  fact,  President  Hall  is  as  fond  of 
original  and  startling  phraseology  as  he 
is  of  original  and  startling  theories.  On 
almost  every  page  his  polysyllabic  pro- 
pensity is  prepotent.  Such  an  exuberance 
of  Latinity  and  Hellenism  has  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Euphues.  But  his 
style  is  not  over-ornamented,  but  over- 
condensed.  His  neologisms,  tho  not  al- 
ways necessary,  are  never  to  be  consid- 
ered as  meaningless,  altho  the  ordinary 
reader,  even  with  the  most  modern  dic- 
tionary, will  not  always  be  able  to  dis- 
cover their  meaning.  President  Hall,  like 
a  prose  Browning,  tries  to  put  too  much 
thought  into  one  sentence.  The  reader 
who  has  acquired  the  habit,  really  neces- 
sary nowadays,  of  skipping  two  sentences 
out  of  every  three,  will  find  his  style  con- 
fusing and  inconsequential.  In  fact,  no 
one  with  a  less  agile  mind  than  the  au- 
thor's will  be  able  in  all  places  to  follow 
his  thought.  The  difficulty  of  c 
ing  the  data  given  with  the  com 
he  derives  from  them  leads  one  to  - 
that  President  Hall  has  some  subhnnnai 
system  of  rapid  transit  not  yet  o\m^x\  to 
the  public  by  whit.h  he  passes  froni  the 
one  to  the  other. 

Rut  it  is  imfair  to  nn  of  i 

links  in  a  book  so  reni.»..>...'le  tor  li.v  ».... 
ness  of  its  references      In  these  days  oi 
dt>gmatic  speculation  and  intellectual  bal- 
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study  and  adolescence,  and, 
besides  the  group  of  trained 
and  energetic  students  under 
his  direct  guidance,  he  has  had 
the  assistance  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  in  the  collection  of 
the  immense  mass  of  observa- 
tional and  experimental  sta- 
tistics which  he  has  published 
in  his  journals.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  here  utilized.  It 
gives  a  delightful  feeling  of 
confidence  to  read  a  book 
wherein  a  footnote  proves  that 
a  casual  phrase  is  buttressed 
by  some  1,728  experimental 
tests.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
mere  fun  to  write  on  such  sub- 
jects as  religion,  education 
and  the  psychology  of  sav- 
ages because  all  that  was 
needed  was  a  ready  inventive- 
ness and  a  flowing  pen ;  but 
now,  when  psychology  is  com- 
ing to  have  as  many  verified 
facts  as  botany  or  chemistry, 
one  cannot  write  long  without 
running  up  against  some  of 
them.  Ignorance  of  scientific 
laws  excuses  no  one. 

Experimental  psychology 
has  lived  through  its  pe- 
riod of  popular  ridicule  and 
scholastic  obloquy.  It  was  once  thought 
pertinent  to  inquire  if  it  was  necessary  to 
send  out  a  questionnaire  to  a  thousand 
persons  to  find  out  that  one  is  more  apt 
to  fall  in  love  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  60  than  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
period.  But  all  beginnings  of  quantita- 
tive work  in  a  new  science  are  liable  to 
the  same  objection  of  obviousness  and 
triviality.  Now  that  we  can  see  the 
sketch  of  the  complete  structure,  it  is 
apparent  that  not  so  much  work  was 
wasted  in  digging  its  foundations  as  was 
thought.  So  far  from  being  obvious, 
some  of  the  results  of  the  investigations 
have  been  incredibly  startling  in  their  re- 
versal of  preconceived  and  time-honored 
notions.  No  one  can  now  say  that  the 
new  psychology  is  concerned  only  with 
petty  physiology  and  micromctric  ob- 
servations and  that  it  has  no  large  lessons 
for  life  and  gives  birth  to  no  inspiring 
theories. 

The  collection  and  study  of  religious 
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experiences  and  conversions,  once 
thought  puerile  by  some  and  blasphem- 
ous by  others,  has  resulted  in  bringing 
out  many  interesting  facts  which  Presi- 
dent Hall  marshals  effectively  to  show 
the  rationality  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
usages  and  the  irrationality  of  others. 
Dreams  and  fears,  legends  and  fairy 
tales,  love  songs  and  games,  all  are  util- 
ized to  throw  light,  sometimes  very  flick- 
ering and  fantastic,  on  the  childhood  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  race.  In  this 
book  much  more  crude  material  is  col- 
lected than  is  critically  examined  and 
digested,  but  this  is  a  good  fault. 

No  teacher,  preacher  or  parent  can  fail 
to  derive  information  and  stimulation  of 
practical  value  to  him  from  a  study  of 
this  work.  He  will  have  more  under- 
standing of,  sympathy  for,  and  patience 
with,  the  boys  and  girls  under  his  con- 
trol. He  will  know  something  more  of 
tlic  reasons  for  their  irrationalities;  for 
their  moods  and  whims,  their  mysterious 
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periods  of  laziness  and  exuberance ;  their 
strange  irritability  and  caprices;  their 
seasons  of  dullness  and  disobedience  ;  their 
alternations  of  braggadocio  and  diffidence, 
of  tears  and  giggles,  alike  inappropriate 
and  disconcerting  to  adults.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  psychological  plateau,  or  pe- 
riod of  no  apparent  progress,  which  oc- 
curs in  almost  all  the  curves  of  growth 
and  education,  is  alone  worth  all  the  time 
and  money  which  has  been  expended  on 
experimental  psychology,  for  upon  it 
many  young  lives  have  been  wrecked. 
On  account  of  the  sensible  advice  given 
in  the  chapter  on  the  dangers  of  the  pe- 
riod of  puberty  and  the  way  quacks  take 
advantage  of  them,  it  would  be  well  to 
put  this  book  on  the  open  shelves  of  the 
college  library  where  every  young  man 
can  consult  it  freely.  The  analysis  of 
self-consciousness  throws  much  light  on 
the  shocking  numierous  cases  of  the  sui- 
cide of  students  on  account  of  low  grades 
in  examination  or  the  jests  of  school- 
mates. 

The  proposition  which  the  new  psy- 
chology started  out,  not  many  years  ago, 
to  prove,  that  educational  theory  and 
practice  must  be  founded  on  a  study  of 
the  child  as  architecture  is  on  a  study 
of  the  strength  of  materials,  is  now  gen- 
erally accepted,  altho  too  little  adopted. 
There  is  more  novelty  in  its  present,  pros- 
[)ective  and  purported  contributions  of 
the  science  to  religion,  sociology,  govern- 
ment, history  and  metaphysics.  Pro- 
fessor James's  "  X'arieties  of  ReHgif)us 
l^x[)erience,"  with  its  suggestions  of 
polytheism  and  mystical  soul  connections, 
was  startling  enough,  but  President  Hall 
has  a  still  more  revcjlutionary  philosophy 
of  the  unconscious.  So  far  from  teach- 
injr  a  psychology  without  a  soul,  he  has 
much  to  say  about  soul,  tho  little  ab<njt 
souls,  and  he  is  more  intrri-sttMl  in 
its  past   than   its  future 

"The  salvation   iiiotive  that   in  ttiir   day  of 
l«'n    hfcciiiu-s    almost    hysterical    is    pr-' 
aiiti'ciiMJtiric,    and    the    iiiunortahty    pr' 
that  nt'Klci't  ihf  past  are  enemies  of  real  know! 
(•<\nv  or  soiiiid   invi'sti^jation   in  this  firhl    The 
Irnc   researtluT   must   he  as   in«lilTerent   to   hi* 
own    saivahiiity    a^    pure    science    ii    to    cross 
utility    or    profit  making.    <>r    as    the    ahsolute 
moralist  is  to  plcasuri-  or  pain,  here  tir  here 
after  " 

l\v  even  ^ovs  hd  far  an  to  consitirr  nonl 


as  having  been  more  potent  in  the  past 
than  it  is  in  the  prerent,  and,  in  his  St. 
Louis  address,  to  compare  it  to  the  heat 
which  once  made  the  world  incandescent 
but  is  now  slowly  dissipating. 

"  Much  if  not  most  soul  is  lost.  With  every 
extinct  species  of  animal  life  a  soul  type  also 
vanishes  irrecoverably  from  the  world,  and  as 
the  dead  far  outnumber  living  varieties,  the 
great  body  of  soul  is  irrecoverable  to  psy- 
chologists, and  many  faculties,  traits  and  gene- 
tic stages  are  gone  forever." 

Nor  can  mind,  in  his  opinion,  be  re- 
garded as  any  more  permanent  or  apical. 
He  goes  beyond  Nietzsche  in  his  antici- 
pation of  an  Uebermensch  to  which  we 
shall  be  a  jest  and  a  sore  shame. 

"  It  is  well  not  entirely  to  forget  that  in  the 
great  cosmic  order  revealed  to  the  evolution- 
ist, the  mind,  which  modern  analysts  so  care- 
fully dissect,  may  be  merely  a  developmental 
stage  of  that  of  a  higher  type  as  much  above 
us  as  we  are  above  the  dwellers  in  Lemuria ; 
that  some  time  even  it  may  be  studied  as  a 
link  between  the  higher  and  the  lower,  and 
that  it  may  itself  some  day  become  a  missing 
one." 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  regard  these 
speculative  passages  as  representative  of 
a  book  which  contains  so  much  that  is 
jiractical  and  is  based  so  largelv  on  scien- 
tific data.  They  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  plea  for  the 
stuciy  of  phylogenetic  psychology,  which 
l*resident  Hall  hoKls  to  be  fundamental 
to  the  study  of  the  human  mind. 

The  parallelism  l)etvveen  the  life  of  the 
race    and    the   life   of    the    individual    to 
which    President    Hall    devotes   a    large 
part    of    his   work   and   upon   which  he 
l)ases  chierty  his  theories  oi  secular  and 
religious   education,   has   in   it   much  of 
truth   anil   value,   but   it   is  qu 
whether  it  will  stand  the  strain  *•;  vui  tiua 
he  and  his  ftdlowers  put  i\\Km  it.    *"  Hack 
to  Nature  "  is  certainly  better  as  a  phi- 
losophical   watchword    than    "back    to 
Kant."  but  if  by  .Nature  we  me  m»  in,r.tv 
our  own  pa>4,  as    Presiilent   II 
often  to  mean,  it  involves  a  v 
of  a  noble  ai»d  natural  ^ 
be  distinguislu-d   from   i 
that  he  expresjilv  cotulemns 
The    ret 

child  in  hi-  ^>    ..  >..  , 

and  spiritual  life  through  xUf 

stiK^**  of  lurltari^m  ami  c  on  bv 
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which  the  race  rose  to  its  present  posi- 
tion, however  true  it  may  be  and  useful 
in  the  correllation  of  phenomena,  is  hable 
to  lead,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  already 
led,  to  dangerous  educational  practices. 

The  same  perversion  was  made  of  the 
laboratory  method  of  instruction  when 
that  was  first  introduced.  Every  child 
his  own  Newton  w^as  the  theory.  The 
pupil  was  expected  to  pass  by  his  own 
initiative  through  the  same  stages  as  the 
historical  development  of  the  science  he 
w-as  studying.  Teachers  became  hinder- 
ers,  and  concealed,  instead  of  revealing. 
It  was  necessary  that  these  extravagances 
should  be  checked,  and  President  Hall's 
recommendation  that  in  the  teaching  of 
children  dogrnatic  and  repetitional  meth- 
ods must  be  used,  is  timely  and  whole- 
some. 

But  now  the  recapitulation  theory  is 
the  fad  of  enterprising  and  enthusiastic 
educators.  We  see  schools  conducted  for 
the  cultivation  of  barbarism  in  boys, 
wherein  each  room  is  devoted  to  a  his- 
toric or  prehistoric  culture  stage,  begin- 
ning with  a  troglodyte  kindergarten  in 
the  basement  and  reaching  a  state  ap- 
proximating civilization  on  the  top  floor. 
For  a  precocious  child  to  attempt  to  skip 
any  of  these  grades  and  to  pass  at  a 
bound  from,  say,  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Renaissance,  is  regarded 
as  altogether  improper  and  ultimately  in- 
jurious to  his  mental  health.  Each  one 
of  the  child's  "  archeopsychisms  "  has  to 
be  developed  in  turn  to  produce  a  normal 
man.  To  such  practices  many  passages 
in  President  Hall's  book  give  altogether 
too  much  sanction. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  of  philologists 
to  think  that  they  have  settled  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  when  they  have  traced  its 
derivation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ge- 
netic psychologists  similarly  assume  that 
the  natural  is  the  desirable.  It  rennins 
to  be  seen  whether  the  new  theory  of  the 
total  rectitude  of  the  child  works  out  any 
better  than  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
the  total  depravity  of  the  child. 

The  psychr)logy  anri  institutions  of 
savages  should  be  studied  ;  but  with  tlie 
opposite  motive,  io  eliminate,  not  to  imi- 
tate them.  The  danger  is-  that  having 
discovered  in  our  souls  the  passions  of 
savagery  and  the  feelings  of  feudalism, 
wc  should  exaggerate  their  practical  im- 


portance to  us  now  and  regard  them  not 
as  injurious  survivals  to  be  extirpated,  by 
the  surgeon's  knife  if  necessary,  but  as 
normal  and  essential  and  so  endeavor  to 
perpetuate  them.  Is  it  desirable  to  in- 
clude in  gymnastic  exercises  movements 
to  develop  the  atrophied  muscles  by 
which  our  prehistoric  ancestors  and  mod- 
ern savages  can  wiggle  their  ears  ?  Must 
the  youth  of  each  generation  follow  the 
same  circuitous  paths  and  trip  over  the 
same  stumbling  blocks  as  their  ancestors 
because  in  adolescence  they  show  a  ten- 
dency to  do  so  ?  Granting  with  President 
Hall  that  "  more  or  less  erethic  diathesis 
is  necessary  and  inevitable  "  in  youth,  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  fighting  and 
painting  the  town  red  are  to  be  tolerated 
as  expressions  of  it.  Nor  is  it  clear  that 
in  the  vicarious  working  out  of  one's 
passions  by  reading  of  the  things  that  he 
wants  to  do  but  dare  not,  is  a  beneficial 
practice. 

There  is  truth  in  Plato's  saying  that 
boys  are  wild  beasts,  but  this  bestial  stage 
can  be  much  shortened.  Every  child  is  a 
quadruped  for  a  time,  but  we  should  get 
him  on  his  feet  as  soon  as  possible,  even 
at  the  risk  of  making  him  bowlegged. 
When  our  young  people  try  to  wander 
into  the  by-paths  and  blind  alleys  where 
our  ancestors  lost  themselves  for  cen- 
turies it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to 
hurry  them  by  as  rapidly  and  compas- 
sionately as  possible.  Is  it  so  certain 
that  feudalism,  for  example,  was  a  nor- 
mal rather  than  an  accidental  stage  in 
human  evolution,  that  we  must  immerse 
every  child  for  a  time  in  the  noxious 
Ptmosphcre  of  the  Dark  Ages?  Is  the 
fact  that  certain  savage  tribes  put  their 
boys  and  girls  in  separate  shacks  at  pu- 
berty an  argument  against  coeducation? 
Is  tile  Protestant  missionary  method  of 
est'iblishing  a  civilized  home  in  a  foreign 
land  inferior  to  the  Catholic  method  of 
celibate  i^reachers?  Is  it  not  possible  that 
the  "  adolescent  races  "  under  our  control 
may  with  advantage  omit  a  few  hundred 
\'enrs  of  the  slow,  pninfnl  and  aimless 
march  of  our  own  histor)-  ?  Are  the  Japa- 
rese  any  the  worse  for  their  jumj)  over 
the  centuries? 

Adolescence  is  printed  with  wide  mar- 
Lfins.  There  is  plenty  of  room  f(^r  inter- 
rogation points  and  annotations. 

Nkw  York  City. 
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ROBERT      HERRICK 


The   Common   Lot 

This  novel*  has  excited  unusual  atten- 
tion because  it  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
coming  order  dramatized  in  popular 
forms,  and  the  witness  of  the  spirit  in  us 
confirms  it.  The  author  has  not  resorted 
to  the  sensational  manner  or  vehement 
temper  displayed  by  the  average  novelist 
who  bases  his  story  upon  the  problems 
and  evils  of  the  day,  but  he  writes  it  all 
out  with  the  sobriety  and  assurance  of 
a  man  who  has  actually  grasped  the 
situation  from  a  social  and  ethical  point 
of  view.  Now,  the  truth  when  we  find 
it  never  looks  new  or  highly  colored.  But 
we  recognize  it  by  the  tone  of  time  it 
shows,  by  its  intimate  kinship  to  some- 
thing unspeakable  that  has  always  been 
in  us.  And  so,  in  this  story  (which  is,  by 
the  way,  very  interesting  considered  just 
as  a  story)  it  is  the  old,  old  Scriptures 
worked  out,  <liagramed  for  us  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  this  age.  Mr. 
llerrick's  contention  is  that  the  desire  for 
social  and  finaiirial  prestige  in  this  coun- 
try is  corrupting  the  morals  of  indi- 
viduals   and    lowering    the    stand'    '      *' 

•Tlilfl  riiMMuN  l.oT  \\y  lO'htrt  Hfrrivk.  New 
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ethics  and  excellence  in  every  orofession 
and  every  industry.  The  struggle  incited 
by  such  ambitions  does  not  produce  bet- 
ter citizens,  but  it  results  in  a  reversion 
to  type  in  men  and  women  terribly 
equipped  with  wealth  and  position  to 
gratify  savage  instincts.  Now  this  is 
where  the  average  novelist  ends  the  tale 
with  a  menacing  crack  o'  doom  scene, 
but  Herrick  goes  on  to  propose  a  solu- 
tion. He  brings  his  hero  backward  out 
of  the  fury  of  the  contest,  reduces  him 
in  the  scale  of  outward  things  to  the  level 
of  the  common  lot.  And  one  feels  that 
this  is  not  the  climax  to  an  arbitrarily 
conceived  romance,  but  is  the  solution  of 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  this  country 
so  far  as  the  man  in  front  can  solve  it  for 
the  man  behind.  It  is  the  scripture  of 
life  applied  and  tested,  it  is  the  explana- 
tion of  a  brotherhood,  founded  not  upon 
sentiment,  but  righteousness  and  intelli- 
gence. Out  of  the  confusion  of  fierce 
competition,  envy,  cruelty,  the  eternal  or- 
dei  is  evolved.  And  we  know  that  it  is 
the  eternal  order,  b)  the  relaxation  from 
the  feverish  strain,  by  the  fact  that  the 
hero  has  time  and  means  to  live  honestly. 
He  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  be 
tempted  above  what  he  is  able  to  bear, 
and  he  has  the  free  mind  to  follow  the 
best  ins[)irations  ^  'ed  by  his  art. 

There  remains  l  ..  ,  :nt  at  issue  which 
Mr.  Herrick's  story  fails  to  eliminate. 
How  will  a  man  and  woman  '  ng 

by  birth,  education  anil  assiHri.i.  >  ..  lo  a 
circle  of  society  where  most  savage  in- 
stincts have  the  grace  of  refinement, 
where   the    peace   of   life   «!  '  ' 

courtesy  and  manners— hov.  ..-.     i 

couple  affiliate  readily  and  happily  with 
the  grosser  forms  of  life  in  a  tlimsy  Hat  ^ 
And  how  will  the  l-M.a  rr  ••  •  •»■■•■'  It 
is  n»tt  enough  that  thi»se  ^  vCvl 

in  the  scale  of  things  at  the  exi>ense  of 
others  shonlil  return  to  -'  •      •       •    . 

of   the   conunon   li>l ;   iht    

pn>l>lem  is  the  advancing  of  the  ranks  to 
a  higher  plane  of  culture,  ti»lrrutii»n  and 

intell- • *      People  u  *•  '  " ......».».• 

in   t<  iinenl  and 

do  not  live  well  together  «(H:taily.  no  nuH" 
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ter  how  much  of  ethics  there  is  back  of 
the  arrangement. 

Another  thing,  the  hero  returns  to 
share  the  common  lot  for  the  sake  of  his 
'*  dear,  dear  wife."  This  is  the  one 
puerile  touch  in  the  book,  a  cheap  appeal 
to  popular  sentimentality.  No  man  does 
right  rightly  for  his  dear  wife's  sake.  It 
is  a  business  which  prospers  properlv 
only  when  it  is  accomplished  by  a  person 
able  to  do  right  for  the  sake  of  common 
honor  and  righteousness.  It  is  broader 
than  aflfection.  It  io  his  contribution  to 
the  sum  total  of  godliness  in  a  world 
where  godliness  comes  higher  than  for 
any  mere  person's  "  sake." 

Dante's  ^  De  Monarchia  " 

In  Miss  Henry's  introduction  to  this 
translation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  every- 
thing that  a  translation  should  be — clear, 
scholarly,  close  and  responsive  to  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  original — the  value  of 
the  De  Monarchia  as  a  message,  not  for 
one  century  only,  but  for  all  the  centuries, 
is  strongly  insisted  on.  It  embodies 
Dante's  political  ideals,  and  altho  his 
arguments  are  often  based  on  assump- 
tions that  are  as  puerile  as  they  are  un- 
historical,  and  altho  his  civil  polity  was 
utterly  impracticable,  many  are  inclined 
to  see  in  some  of  these  ideals  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  system  of  government 
in  the  United  States  and  even  of  the  re- 
cent Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  treatise  is  the 
third  book,  which  deals  with  the  relation 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  pow- 
ers, and  in  which  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  Empire  does  not  depend  on  the 
Papacy,  but  directly  on  God.  Dante 
states  fairly  all  the  historical  and  scholas- 
tic arguments  in  favor  of  the  opposite 
theory — arguments  generally  as  childish 
and  fantastic  as  his  own — and  shows  that 
altho  the  moon  (the  symbol  of  the  Em- 
pire) receives  its  light  from  the  sun  (the 
symbol  of  the  Papacy),  it  was  created 
directly  by  God.  The  Church  cannot 
confer  a  power  which  she  does  not  pos- 
sess. Her  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  she  has  no  authority  except  in 
spirituals.      The  authority  of  the   Pope 

•  Thb  I)r  Monarchia  of  Dantb  Aliohirri. 
Edited,  v)ith  Trannlatinn  and  Nntcs,  hy  AureUa 
llanry.     Boaton  :  Houghton,  Mimin  &  Co.     $1.25. 


and  that  of  the  Emperor  were  intended 
to  be  complements  of  each  other,  the  one 
assuring  man's  happiness  in  this  world 
by  the  exercise  of  the  human  virtues,  the 
other  guiding  man  to  eternal  happiness 
by  the  exercise  of  the  theological  virtues. 
Yet  tho  the  imperial  authority  is  derived 
directly  from  God,  the  Emperor  should 
be  subject  in  some  degree  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff, 

"  for  felicity  that  is  mortal  is  ordered  in  a 
measure  after  felicity  that  is  immortal.  Where- 
fore let  Caesar  honor  Peter  as  a  first-born  son 
should  honor  his  father,  so  that,  refulgent  with 
the  light  of  paternal  grace,  he  may  illumine 
with  greater  radiance  the  earthly  sphere  over 
which  he  has  been  set  by  him  who  alone  is 
Ruler  of  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal." 

Notwithstanding  the  strangeness  and 
heaviness  of  the  form,  the  three  funda- 
mental propositions  are  developed  with 
great  vigor,  and,  occasionally,  with  great 
eloquence.  But  apart  from  this,  as  an 
example  of  how  even  men  of  genius 
reasoned  in  medieval  times,  the  work  is 
full  of  interest.  Miss  Henry  discusses  at 
length  the  date  of  the  De  Monarchia,  a 
very  important  question  in  connection 
with  the  career  and  opinions  of  the  great 
poet,  and  concludes  that  it  was  written 
after  his  exile  from  Florence.  There  is 
no  historical  evidence  one  way  or  the 
other.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
purely  subjective  point  of  view,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  place  it  among  his 
early  works,  to  regard  it  as  belonging 
to  the  period  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  These 
are  the  only  two  of  his  bookr  in  which  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  his  exile  and  his 
enemies.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that, 
when  expounding  his  great  political  the- 
ory and  defending  the  rights  of  the  Em- 
pire against  the  usurpations  of  the  Holy 
See,  he  could  have  refrained  from  hurl- 
inp-  his  maledictions  at  those  who  had 
wronged  him.  To  be  so  entirely  imper- 
sonal was  contrary  to  his  nature.  The 
treatise  is  copiously  annotated,  and  the 
sources  of  Dante's  theories,  as  well  as  his 
indebtedness  to  Aristotle,  the  Scriptures 
and  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  pointed  out 
where  necessary.  The  frequent  cross- 
references  to  the  poet's  other  works  and 
to  the  recurrence  of  his  favorite  ideas  and 
favorite  figures  will  also  prove  helpful  to 
the  student  of  Dante. 
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Some  x\e\v  Naval   Books 

Rear-x\dmiral  Schley*  has  recently 
given  to  the  pubHc  in  his  autobiography 
the  record  of  a  career  more  eventful  than 
that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  naval  of- 
ficers in  general.  His  reminiscences  in- 
clude his  service  during  the  Civil  War, 
his  very  successful  leadership  of  the 
Greely  Relief  Expedition,  his  skilful  han- 
dling of  the  trying  situation  in  \"alpa- 
raiso,  when  the  murder  and  wounding 
of  several  of  the  crew  of  the  *'  Balti- 
more "  nearly  involved  this  country  and 
Chile  in  war,  and  his  gallant  and  cour- 
ageous behavior  in  the  van  of  the 
storming  party  which  captured  the 
Korean  forts  in  1871. 

To  this  much  of  the  book,  which,  of 
course,  precedes  the  Admiral's  presenta- 
tion of  his  side  of  the  unfortunate  con- 
troversy wherein  he  was  chief  party  in 
interest,  much  praise  can  be  awarded. 
It  is  entertaining,  full  of  humor,  and,  in 
brief,  reflects  the  writer's  personality, 
even  to  his  unconquerable  optimism.  Its 
literary  form  is  unfortunate.  In  an  auto- 
biography, one  is  alvvavs  pardoned  for 
the  egotism  ordinarily  suggested  by  the 
recurrent  use  of  *'  I,"  and  nothing  is 
gained,  indeed,  in  point  of  vividness  and 
individuality  much  is  lost,  by  the  self- 
detachment  indicated  by  the  third  person 
singular.  To  refer  to  himself,  as  the 
author  constantly  does,  by  a  series  of 
changing  official  titles  (the  **  Com- 
mander," the  "  Inspector,"  the  **  Chief  of 
Bureau,"  etc.)  in  the  end  becomes  con- 
fusing. 

In  so  far  as  Admiral  Schley  reviews 
and  justifies  his  own  acts  during  the 
Si)anish  War,  we  cannot  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  he  will  not  succeed  in  alter- 
ing materially  any  adverse  convictions 
already  formed.  He  has  had  his  day  in 
court — and,  altho  there  were  many  cir- 
cumstances vvluTfin  justice  miscarried,  it 
is  probably  safe  to  say  tliat  no  naval  of- 
ficer charf^ed  with  such  serious  derelic 
tions  in  time  of  war  and  pursued  by  so 
powerful  a  prost-cution  tver  escaped  with 
less  sufTtring.  Mr.  Long,  in  his  !H>ok  on 
the  navy,  has  recently,  in  a  tneasure.  rr 
viv'-'    '•  '  "  sion  b\    "••  '  '♦  i'  "1     •       ' 
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fend  his  own  official  proceedings,  and 
to  this  no  doubt  Admiral  Schley  will 
point  as  justifying  a  rejoinder.  But  it 
is  high  time  for  everybody  concerned  in 
the  dispute  to  understand  that  the  public 
wants  no  more  of  it. 

Mr.  George  Edward  Graham's  narra- 
tivet  of  the  Santiago  campaign,  is  a 
yellow- journalistic  account  without  a 
shadow  of  excuse  for  obtruding  itself 
at  the  present  late  day.  As  his- 
torical material,  it  is  useless,  its 
"  stories  "  are  often  absurdly  over- 
drawn and  unfounded  and  its  adula- 
tion of  Admiral  Schley  is  fulsome  to  a 
degree.  It  is  furthermore  a  pity  that  the 
Admiral's  friends  did  not  dissuade  him 
from  contributing  the  prefatory  letter  of 
indorsement  which  is  printed  in  fac- 
simile. 

Professor  Rawsont  has  managed  to 
bring  his  Tzcenty  Famous  Xaz'al  Battles 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume 
without  abridgment.  The  book  was 
favorably  reviewed  in  these  columns 
when  originally  issued  in  two-volume 
form  and  it  has  since  met  with  deserved 
public  acceptance.  The  descriptions  of 
the  various  battles,  which  are,  of  course, 
popular,  and  not  designed  for  the  student 
of  strategy  or  tactics,  are  excellent  and 
the  work,  we  imagine,  will  hold  its  place 
indefinitely  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

What  possessed  Mr.  Edgar  Stanton 
Maclay  to  prcxluce  a  condensation  of  the 
lately  published  memorial  volume*  to 
Rear-Admiral  Philip  we  do  not  know. 
The  original  collection  of  somewhat  in- 
discriminate fulogies  served  all  purposes 
of  a  moiunnent,  and  as  such  ilisaniied 
criticism.  This  being  now  challengeil  by 
the  present  outgiving,  we  have  only  to 
remark  that  its  sole  claim  to  a 


:  I  .— 


tion  seems  to  resitle  in  the  skilfi;  a- 

ing  by  Captain  Mahan  of  his  ability  to 
txpand  the  obvious  truism  that  *'  inci- 
dents hap|)en  in  every  one's  life  which  are 
forgotten  if  not  reconletl  at  the  time  *' 
into  an  (»|)ening  sentence  lOJ  wonls  in 
U-m^-rh 
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The  Cathedrals  of  England.     By  M.  J.  Taber. 
Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.     ;55i.6o. 

The  author  of  this  work  says:  "  In  a 
book  of  this  size  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  give  a  full  description  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirty  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land." That  is  quite  true,  but,  even  when 
we  have  granted  the  compiler's  reserva- 


Taber  has  used  the  names  of  the  cathe- 
drals as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  a  series 
of  anecdotes,  some  of  them  humorous, 
about  persons  connected  with  these  eccle- 
siastical structures.  These  anecdotes, 
however  good  some  of  them  may  be, 
have  but  little  to  do  with  the  history  of 
the  cathedrals,  so  that  architecture  and 


Newcastle  Cathedral. — From  'iabcr's  "  Cathedrals  of  England."       L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston 


tion,  the  very  meager  account  given  of 
each  is  disappointing.  Beyond  a  few 
measurements  which  will  be  meaningless 
to  many  there  is  no  attempt  to  convey 
to  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  most  of  these  holy  places  of 
the  fCnglish  people,  such  an  idea,  for  in- 
stance, as  omi  gets  from  Washington 
Irving's    "  Westminster    Abbey."      Mrs. 


history  alike  fare  badly,  while  the  tone 
which  these  grand  monuments  to  suc- 
cessive ages  of  faith  have  fostered  in  the 
nation  is  lost  sight  of.  Some  notion  of 
the  importance  of  the  cathedrals  in  the 
esthetic  life  of  England  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  in  an  area  but  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  State  of  New  York  there 
are  thirty  of  these  triumphs  of  architec- 
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ture.  It  is,  therefore,  incongruous  to 
give  their  name  to  a  mere  collection  of 
personalia.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  the 
purpose  of  the  volume  is.  The  tourist 
who  stands  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
cares  but  little  for  a  bon  mot  of  Sydney 
Smith.  He  will  prefer  th^  usual  ''  hand- 
book "  for  his  guide.  The  general  reader 
who  is  studying  the  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land will  call  for  matter  of  a  very  differ- 
ent kind.  The  illustrations,  however, 
taken  from  photgraphs,  give  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  exteriors  of  the  cathedrals. 

The    Lost    Faith.     By    William    T.  Browne. 
New  York  :  Peter  Ecker. 

That  laymen  have  not,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  lost  their  interest  in  theology 
is  shown  by  this  and  many  other  similar 
books  we  receive.  Mr.  Browne  here 
makes  an  earnest  plea  from  a  Unitarian 
standpoint  for  a  restoration  of  the  sim- 
ple faith  and  early  unity  of  Christians, 
and  argues  very  forcibly  against  old 
formulas  and  traditionalism.  His  posi- 
tion may  be  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words; 

"  The  twentieth  century  is  still  listening  to 
the  dreams  of  the  cloister,  still  repeating  the 
primer  of  feudal  times,  and  making  ecclesias- 
tical law  a  puerile  substitute  for  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel." 


Black  Friday.  By  Frederic  S.  Isham.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.50. 

This  novel  begins  with  a  marriage  and 
ends  with  the  couple  falling  in  love.  The 
darkest  days  of  two  great  cities  are 
brought  into  the  story,  Black  Friday  in 
New  York  and  the  Commune  in  Paris. 
The  author  has  made  a  great  effort  to 
avoid  errors  and  anachronisms  in  his  de- 
tails, and  in  this  he  has  done  well.  Still 
one  who  played  a  part  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes will  detect  some  mistakes.  The 
Stock  Iixchange  was  closed  for  business 
a  full  week  before  a  settlement  couKl  be 
arranged,  instead  of  one  day,  as  Mr 
Isli.mi  says.  The  meeting  of  the  alleged 
"gold  conspirators  "  occurred  not  at  the 
i'iftli  AvfiMif  llotfl,  as  stated  in  the 
book,  but  in  the  old  I-'.ric  Railroad  Huild 
ing  nn  I'.iglith  Avfiiue.  ni)vv  tlir  (iraud 
Opera    Hou.sr.      Marinnn'!*    Mii«*ruin    (p. 


25)  was  burned  before  those  eventful 
days.  The  Tweed  Ring  came  before  the 
public  in  the  seventies,  altho  Tweed  was 
a  power  in  1869.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
church  was  red  brick  and  not  a  "  great 
white  chapel"  (p.  46),  and  to  call  the 
famous  Plymouth  Church  the  "  Beecher 
Tabernacle"  (p.  118)  would  make  the 
congregation  of  the  late  Dr.  Talmage 
object.  There  were  two  Boards  of 
Brokers,  the  regular  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Open  Board,  which  were  consoli- 
dated. The  selling  of  stock  *'  on  the 
curb  "  (p.  125)  is  of  a  more  recent  date. 


Robert  Browning.    By  Edward  Dowden.    New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     |i  50.       , 

The  facts  of  Browning's  life  are  so 
well  known  by  this  time  that  there  is  lit- 
tle even  for  curiosity  to  expect  from  a 
new  biography ;  while  in  the  matter  of 
criticism  it  seems  as  tho  Mr.  Santayana. 
in  his  "  Poetry  and  Religion,"  had  spoken 
very  nearly  the  last  word  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Dowden,  therefore,  is  but  re- 
plowing  ground  that  has  alreadv  been 
pretty  comfortably  cleared  and  broken : 
and  it  is  the  more  astonishing  for  this 
reason  that  he  should  have  missed,  even 
in  skirting  it,  the  real  significance  of 
Browning's  poetry.  And  yet  the  upshot 
of  his  analyses  after  all,  tho  it  nowhere 
comes  to  explicit  utterance,  is  the  funda- 
mentally democratic  character  and  tend- 
ency of  his  author's  work.  Not  only  is 
this  bent  symbolically  manifested,  as  it 
were,  in  the  form  and  technic.  in  the 
sort  of  leveling  introduced  among  all 
ways  and  manners  of  expression,  where- 
by one  becomes  the  poetic  etjual  of  an- 
other;  it  is  directly  apparent  also  in  the 
thought  itself.  The  import  of  "  Pippa 
Passes,"  over  which  Professor  P  '  » 
spends  a  good  many  words,  lies  n  ^ 
in  *'  the  virtue  of  mere  innocent  ^ 
ness,"  but  also  in  the  circumstance  that 
this  virtue  is  exercised  by  onr  — ^  . 
ly  so  insigniticant  in  the  cye>        .  > 

and   principalities.      Of  course,    it    may 
^etMn  as  tho  many  of  f  s  iileas. 

like  many  of  his  poetic...   ,    *    ^•^•••^'• 

simply  ilestructive  or  at  least  rr^ 

but  is  it  not  his  tjent    fur    r  > 

tinally  which   is  alone 

loiinl    fur   thr    vs'L'ue   it 

l^rown  of  Utr 
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Adventures  on  the  Roof  of  the  World.    By  days  immediately  preceding  and  foUow- 

Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  (Mrs.  Main).     New  -       ^j^^  regime  of  the  Scotch  sovereigns, 

York :   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    ^3.00.  ^^^  ^.^^^  glimpses  into  country  and  town 

This  volume   may  be  regarded  as   a  j^f^ .  ^^^^  ^^^  amusements  of  the  city— the 

sequel  to  the  authors      True  Tales  of  pj^^^    ^^^^-^^   ^^^   reading;    into    friend- 

Mountam  Adventure. '     It  is  a  compila-  ^^^^^^    religious    exercises    and    private 

tion  from  several  sources,  but  especiallv  pj^^y .  Jj^^q  ^^le  behavior  of  royalist  so- 

from    the    English    ''  Alpme    Journal,  ^iety  in  the  days  of  stress  and  trial,  and 

with  some  personal  narratives.      While  -^^^^^  ^he  survival  of  virtue  amid  the  orgies 

intended  mainly  to  convey  to  non-climb-  of  ^he  Restoration.     Miss  Godfrey's  un- 

ers  some  idea  of  the  thrilling  excitement  concealed  partisanship  for  Charles  I  and 

which    mountaineering    affords,    it    sets  the  Royalist  cause  make  her  somewhat 

forth  some  of  the  dangers  which  attend  unfair  in  the  balance  of  quotations  from 

it  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted  in  meet-  Chevalier    and    Roundhead    during    the 

ing    them    and    avoiding    disaster.      A  civil  war  period,  and  one  feels  a  little  dis- 

mountain  climber  herself  of  a  wide  ex-  appointed    not    to    find    more    attention 

perience  such  as  few  of  her  sex  seek  or  griyen  to  the  great  Puritan  middle  class 

attain,    Mrs.    Le    Blond    neither    exag-  which    supported    the    Parliament    and 

gerates    nor    belittles    achievements    and  Cromwell.     Perhaps  it  is  well,  however, 

difficulties,   but   conservatively   tells   her  that  the  now  little  popular  cause  of  the 

tale  so  as  to  assist  and  encourage  those  Martyr  King  Charles  should  be  put  for- 

whom  fortune  may  favor  with  an  oppor-  ward  in  its  best  light,  that  we  may  be 

tunity  for  mountain  work,  and  to  enable  helped  not  to  underestimate  the  conscien- 

those  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  to  realize  tlous  and  unselfish  devotion  of  some  of 

somewhat  of  the  arduous  toil  of  those  England's  noblest  characters  to  what  we 

who  thus  serve  science  or  hunt  pleasure,  are  apt  to  think  of  as  the  cause  of  tyranny 

The  book  is  admirably  illustrated  with  upheld  by  perfidy, 

excellent  photographs.  «^ 

•^  A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Egypt.     By  Percy 

Social  Life  Under  the  Stuarts.     By  Elizabeth  E-  Newberry  and  John  Garstang.  Boston: 

Godfrey.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  Dana  Estes  &  Co.     ^1.20. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  exactly  on  what  Messrs.  Newberry  and  Garstang  be- 
principle  Miss  Godfrey  draws  the  line  be-  long  to  the  tribe  of  young  Egyptian 
tween  her  former  volume  on  '*  Home  scholars  who  have  been  developed  by  the 
Life  in  the  Stuart  Period  "  and  her  pres-  experience  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
ent  work  on  "  Social  Life  Under  the  I'\ind  and  other  late  expeditions  in  Egypt. 
Stuarts."  Dress  and  furniture  and  nurs-  Their  book  is  compact,  a  bit  rhetorical, 
eries  certainly  belong  to  home  life;  but  but  as  nearly  trustworthy  as  the  subject 
so  also  surelv  do  doctors  and  sickness,  allows.  They  depend  simply  on  the  texts 
devotional  exercises  and  reading.  In  and  the  objects  found.  They  are  not 
fact,  the  present  volume  is  simply  a  con-  extravagant  in  their  claim  of  Egyptian 
tinuation  of  Miss  Godfrey's  former  com-  antiquity.  The  old  figures  of  6000  B.  C. 
pilation,  and  it  is  put  together  in  much  have  faded  away,  and  all  they  claim  is 
the  same  way.  There  is  little  original  that  the  founding  of  the  Monarchy  was 
writing  in  it — only  enough  to  link  to-  before  3000  A.  D.  They  also  admit  that 
gether  the  many  quotations  that  Miss  the  Babylonian  civilization  is  older  than 
Godfrey  has  gathered  from  Clarendon  that  of  Egypt,  and  that  its  most  archaic 
and  Walton,  from  Fuller  and  Verney  and  writing  shows  traces  of  Asiatic  pictorial 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  from  many  another  forms.  The  Phenician  writing  they  de- 
contemporary  writer,  as  well  as  from  au-  rive  not  from  Egypt,  but  from  Asia 
thors  of  a  later  date.  Altho  little  can  be  Minor  and  the  Greek  coasts  and  islands, 
said  in  criticism  of  Miss  Godfrey's  writ-  The  earliest  Egyptian  art  seems  also  to 
ing,  for,  in  fact,  there  is  little  of  her  have  its  relations  to  early  Babylonia  as 
writing  to  criticise,  credit  must  be  given  its  source.  The  Hyksos  they  regard  as 
for  her  careful  selection  of  interesting  a  mixed  Semite-Hittite  race.  This  little 
passages.  By  means  of  quotations  from  volume  is  characterized  by  the  attempt 
writers  of  the   Stuart  period  or  of  the  to   make  it   less  a   record   of  wars  and 
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dynasties  tlian  of  customs  and  sociolog- 
ical developments. 

From  Adam's  Peak  to  Elephanta.  Sketches 
in  Ceylon  and  India.  By  Edward  Carpen- 
ter. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
;552.oo. 

A  second  edition  is  generally  evidence 
that  a  book  has  filled  a  want.  This  is 
probably  the  case  with  Mr.  Carpenter's 
volume,  for  it  differs  from  ordinary 
books  of  travel  in  that,  while  it  gives  im- 
pressions of  scenes  and  social  conditions, 
it  is  largely  occupied  with  remarks  upon 
the  religious  philosophies  which  have 
their  home  in  India.  Five  chapters  out 
of  nineteen  are  specially  devoted  to  these 
and  four  contain  an  exposition  of  the 
South  Indian  teaching  on  the  attainment 
of  "  Divine  knowledge."  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  securing  in- 
troductions which  brought  him  into  very 
close  relations  with  natives,  and  he  was 
admitted  to  intimacy  with  an  adept 
teacher  of  note.  While  the  volume  will 
have  an  interest  for  the  general  reader,  it 
will  have  a  special  value  for  students  of 
comparative  religion  and  what  is  called 
"  Theosophy,"  to  the  headquarters  of 
which  in  South  India  the  author  paid  a 
visit. 

The  Good  of  the  Wicked.     By  Owen  Kildare. 
New  York:  The  Baker  &.  Taylor  Co. 

These  are  Bowery  sketches,  written  be- 
fore the  author's  novel,  *'  My  Mamie 
Rose,"  and  they  are  apparently  the 
rough  material  out  of  which  that  story 
was  made.  Mr.  Kildare's  literary  genius 
is  keyed  up  too  high ;  it  is  too  near  the 
brink  of  tears  and  laughter  in  e.xpression. 
lUit  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  Any 
man  who  cheerfully  kisses  his  mother- 
in-law  before  the  entire  reading  public 
(lestTves  to  be  encouraged,  and  that  is 
what  he  represents  to  us  in  the  little 
sketch  entitled  The  Mother-in-Lazv 


Working  with  the  People.  Wy  Charles 
Spra);uc  Smith.  [  llantlbooks  tor  I'raclical 
Workfrn  Scries.  |  New  York  A  We»HeU 
Co.     50  cents  net. 

I'rufes.sor  Smith's  account  of  his  work 
in  connection  with  the  Peoplc'.s  Institute 
ill  New  York  City  is  readabU-  and  stimu- 
lating. 'I'hi.s  Institute  was  or^ani/ed  in 
the  suiiuner  of   1K97.     It  l)r|^an,  in  the 


following  fall,  a  course  of  lectures,  chief- 
ly on  social  science  and  literature,  in 
Cooper  Union,  and  has  maintained  these 
courses,  gradually  extending  its  work, 
ever  since.  The  lectures  have  been  ex- 
tremely popular,  the  audiences  rarely 
numbering  less'  than  1,000,  while  on  at 
least  one  occasion  more  than  3,000  per- 
sons attended.  A  Harlem  People's  Insti- 
tute, a  People's  Forum  at  New  Rochelle 
and  a  People's  Institute  Club  in  New 
York  City  are  outgrowths  of  the  original 
body. 

ji 

Matthew  Arnold  and  His  Relation  to  the 
Thought  of  Our  Time.  By  William  Hur 
butt  Dawson.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    ,^1.75. 

If  it  were  possible  to  read  even  about 
Matthew  Arnold  without  stimulation, 
Mr.  Dawson's  book,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
would  be  quite  intolerable.  But  the  sub- 
ject is  fortunate,  and  of  that  subject  it 
contains  enough  in  the  way  of  quotation 
and  recollection  to  save  it  to  some  extent. 
It  seems  to  be  all  true  enough  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  its  truth  is  very  largely  ob- 
vious. And  of  that  happy  union  of  ideas 
by  which  the  progenv  of  thought  is  in- 
creased there  is  very  little.  In  short,  it  is 
rather  a  work  of  recapitulation  than  in- 
terpretation, and,  as  such,  it  may  find 
favor  among  that  large  class  of  readers 
who  like  to  take  their  literature  at  second 
hand. 


Literary   Notes 

The  "  Browning  Calendar,"  published  by 
fhoma'i  Y  Crovvell  &  Co.,  New  York,  has  a 
remarkably  fine  portrait  of  Rot)ert  Browning  as 
a  frontispiece  and  an  apt  quotation  for  each 
clay  in  the  year  (50  cents). 

....  Preachers  arc  noted  for  their  ability  to 
tell  good  stories,  and  a  number  of  them  are 
collected  iti  a  small  v  i\  the  "  Wit  and 

Ihimor  of  the  Americ-..   .  ...^Jit   (C»et>    W    Ja- 
cobs, Philadelphia,  85  cents). 

A  book  which  will  save  the  public  hbra- 
I  laii    111 
hest    h 

tion   (Putnam's,  |i 75)-     The  arranicvmcnC  of 
ihi^  hi!'  .  one  cmn 

tiiul  ON  ;*arttculM 

period  of  the  world's  history. 

.  .••Acciiienl*  by    Dr. 

C    VV    Dul'-       »?  •    *•  t^V 

ha«  tieen  I  «• 
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handiest  and  most  reliable  books  of  its  class. 
Its  directions  of  what  to  do  for  wounds,  poi- 
soning and  sickness  in  the  absence  of  a  phy- 
sician are  clear  and  concise,  and  in  follow- 
ing them  one  may  at  least  be  sure  he  is  not 
doing  harm. 

....A  very  elaborate  volume,  "Eighteenth 
Century  Furniture,"  by  Luke  Vincent  Lock- 
wood,  is  being  issued  by  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  at  Providence,  R.  I.  The 
text  is  concerned  with  the  description  of  the 
Pendleton  collection,  which  is  elaborately  il- 
lustrated in  photogravure.  This  is  probably 
the  most  artistic  book  on  furniture  that  has 
ever  been  issued. 

....  One  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  was  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Government  Build- 
ing, and  many  people  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  a  comprehensive  account  of  it,  with  maps 
and  illustrations,  is  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  Bulletin  No. 
54.  Public  baths,  cost  of  living  and  rates  of 
wages,  strikes  and  technical  education  are  the 
subjects  most  fully  treated. 

....Prof.  Heinrich  Shaefer's  unique  collec- 
tion of  the  songs  of  the  peasants  of  Upper 
Egypt,  taken  down  while  he  was  superintend- 
ing the  excavation  of  the  Berlin  Museum  at 
Abasir,  has  been  translated  from  the  German 
and  Arabic  by  Frances  Hart  Breasted,  and  pub- 
lished by  J.  C.  Hinrichs,  Leipzig  (2.20  marks). 
A  transliteration  of  the  Arabic  is  given  and 
explanatory  notes.  This  little  book  will  be  of 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  folk-songs. 

....A  book  of  over  800  pages,  entitled 
"  Japan  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury," has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  to  accompany  the 
admirable  and  extensive  Japanese  exhibit  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  and  is  for 
sale,  at  $3.50,  by  Y.  Totsuka,  5640  Bartmer 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  gives  comprehen- 
sive and  largely  tabulated  statistics  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources,  manufactures, 
markets,  finances,  postal  and  telegraph  systems, 
education  and  military  organization. 

....The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  are  distributed  free  to  the 
people  by  members  of  Congress,  afford  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  for  the  ordinary  reader 
to  keep  himself  informed  on  the  pro.-ijress  of 
science.  The  numerous  articles  are  compre- 
hensive, authoritative,  readable,  and  handsome- 
ly illustrated.  The  Report  for  1903  is  now 
published.  It  contains  accounts  of  the  impor- 
tant work  now  being  done  on  radium  and  solar 
problems,  in  Egyptian  excavations,  Tibotan, 
African  and  polar  exploration,  the  reclamation 
of  the  arid  West  and  a  score  of  other  topics. 


Pebbles 

How  would  you  like  to  be  waiting  to  be 
relieved  by  the  Baltic  fleet? — The  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

. ..  .There  are  a  good  many  men  who  would 
give  more  than  three  dollars  and  a  half  to 
stand  in  Douglas's  shoes  to-day. — The  Boston 
Transcript. 

.  ..  .Carrie  Nation  would  be  doing  the  world 
a  favor  if  she  could  manage  to  get  at  the  vodka 
supply  of  the  Russian  navy. — The  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

DO  YOU   KNOW — 

That  Julius  Caesar  never  got  half  as  many 
electoral  votes  as  have  been  given  to  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt? 

That  Noah's  ark  didn't  cost  as  much  as  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan's  private  yacht? 

That  Cleopatra  couldn't  have  paid  the  taxes 
on  half  of  Hetty  Green's  property? 

That  the  speeches  of  Senator  Beveridge 
would  make  a  larger  book  than  would  those  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  together? 

That  John  W.  Gates  has  in  a  single  deal 
pulled  out  more  than  all  the  wealth  of  Croesus 
amounted  to? 

That  William  Shakespeare's  income  never 
amounted  to  as  much  per  year  as  George  Ade's 
is  per  month? 

That  never  while  he  was  preaching  on  earth 
did  Jesus  Christ  receive  half  as  much  atten- 
tion as  is  given  to  John  D.,  Jr.  ? 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

...."I  fear,  my  dear  madam,''  said  the  phy- 
sician, "that  your  stomach  will  never  recover 
its  tone,  unless  you  limit  yourself  to  the  sim- 
plest diet  imaginable."  "Ah,  sir,"  cried  the 
woman,  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  "  would 
that  I  could!  But  that  is  impossible."  "Im- 
possible !  Why  ? "  "  Because  I  am  the 
wretched  woman  who  supplies  photographs  of 
'  dainty  dishes '  to  the  fashion  magazines.  In 
order  to  photograph  them,  I  must  prepare 
them,  and,  as  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  expen- 
sive materials,  I  must  eat  them."  The  physi- 
cian started  from  his  chair.  "  It  is  certain 
death,"  he  cried.  "  What  have  you  eaten  to- 
day, my  child?  "  "  I  had  for  breakfast  a  shred- 
ded wheat  biscuit  filled  with  candied  violets  and 
olives,  with  a  maple  sugar  and  grated  cheese 
sauce,  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
daisies  for  decorative  effect.  For  luncheon," 
the  horror  deepening  in  her  eyes,  "  a  large  ripe 
tomato  stuffed  with  cold  lobster  Newburgh 
and  chopped  nuts,  served  with  a  sherry  and 
chocolate  dressing.  This  was  topped  with  a 
pure  white  chrysanthemum,  and  a  few  orchids 
were  laid  lightly  about  the  plate.  They  made 
beautiful  photographs."  "And  they  call  men 
brave,"  murmured  the  doctor.  "  I  now  under- 
stand why  so  large  a  percentage  of  my  patients 
are  women." — Life. 


Editorials 


Revision  of  the  Tariff 

The  tariff  ought  to  be  revised  by  a 
reduction  and  a  readjustment  of  rates, 
and  the  work  should  be  done  promptly. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  tasks  and  the 
methods  of  Congress  will  say  that  re- 
vision ought  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
approaching  short  session.  That  is  out 
of  the  question.  On  March  4th  the  life 
of  the  new  Congress  will  begin,  but  the 
first  regular  session  of  that  Congress  will 
not  begin  until  December,  1905.  That 
session  will  probably  end  in  the  summer 
of  1906,  not  long  before  the  Congres- 
sional campaign  of  that  year.  If  it  should 
be  burdened  with  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  should  not  begin  the  work  of  revision 
until  January  (after  the  holiday  recess) 
it  might  not  be  able  to  enact  its  bill  and 
adjourn  before  the  middle  of  the  Con- 
gressional campaign.  Republican  legisla- 
tors who  remember  things  know  that 
there  would  be  a  risk  in  passing  a  tariff 
bill  at  that  time. 

We  expect  that  a  revision  will  be  made 
before  the  elections  of  1906.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  President  desires  a  reduc- 
tion of  many  of  the  rates  and  that  he  will 
recommend  that  Congress  shall  take  up 
the  work.  The  great  pluralities  given  to 
him  at  the  recent  election  were  not  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  that  the  tariff 
ought  not  to  be  touched.  To  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  voters — to  all  of  them,  in 
fact — Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  man  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  square  deal  for  everybcnly. 
The  masses  who  gave  hini  their  votes 
trusted  him  to  use  his  influence  for  what 
is  just  and  right,  as  to  tariff  revision  and 
all  other  (luestions  that  come  before  him. 
He  knows  that  much  of  the  tariff  law  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  will  not  dis- 
appoint them  by  failing  to  direct  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  defects  and 
the  injustice  in  it.  This,  we  belirvr.  he 
will  do  at  the  pro|)er  time. 

What   will  hv  the  prop   -  ''■■  it   is 

rejiorted  that,  altho  his  i  ">f  **" 

niial   message  will  act   forth  no  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  taritT.  he  in 
tends  that   the  annual   inrssage   shall   \k 
Mprj'ilily   followed  !>v  aiu>ther  relating  to 
IJIH 


tariff  revision  and  tariff  reciprocity  with 
Canada.  If  this  be  true,  it  indicates  his 
conviction  that  the  proper  time  to  speak 
of  these  things  is  this  coming  winter,  and 
that  he  thinks  something  cafi  be  and 
ought  to  be  done  before  the  end  of  the 
short  session — not  in  the  way  of  revision 
legislation,  but  in  preparation  for  it. 

And  it  is  true  that  something  can  be 
done.  It  is  said  that  the  President  is 
inclined  to  recommend  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a  non-partisan  Commis- 
sion of  experts,  directed  to  prepare  a 
revision  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the 
new  Congress  at  its  first  regular  session, 
or  at  a  special  session  to  be  held  next 
spring.  Congress  could  provide  for  such 
a  Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  itself,  by  committees,  do  much  of 
the  preliminarv'  work  before  March  4th 
and  thereafter. 

In  all  probability  the  members  of  the 
present  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
retain  their  places  in  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  committee  upon  which  the 
routine  work  of  the  short  session  will  not 
weigh  heavily.  It  could  easily  find  time 
to  begin  the  work  of  tariff  revision  by 
hearings  and  otherwise.  The  committee, 
or  the  Republican  members  of  it,  could 
carry  on  this  work  after  March  4th  and 
up  to  the  assembling  of  the  new  Con- 
gress in  special  or  regular  In 
the  winter  of  1896-7,  after  i...  v.vCtion 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  the  Dingley  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  or  the  Republican  ma- 
jority of  it,  set  out  to  frame  a  tariff  bill 
for  the  coming  Congress,  and  made  such 
progress  that  the  bill  so  prepared  was, 
we   think,   j                           re   the   end  of 

March.    A  suuiuit  i.vui'.i -^-^  *—  »'tc-" 

this  year,  and  a  special  sc 

in  April  could  dispose  of  the  whole  mai- 

ter  in  tw'  hs. 

A   Coil ...on   may  take  volume*  of 

testimony  an«l  reconunen<l  an  clabi>rate 
and  well  ciM  nr  of  changr*, 

but  ar*     '  A  th  Congres*. 

an!  (  Mst  upon  its 

rh  Vhr  C  of   1883.  com 

|M).srtl  i>C  pt  inmemleil  a 

rrv'-'""   iii\v..  •*   '^•^♦••'•♦mmi 

of  cent.  »»■ 
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cussed  the  question  at  length,  and  en-  called  Trusts  and  to  reciprocity.  It  is 
acted  a  revision  that  made  the  tariff  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  Rcpub- 
higher  than  it  was  before.  It  is  true  that  lican  party,  which  is  to  be  tested  by  its 
we  have  never  had  a  non-partisan  Tariff  treatment  of  the  problem.  Under  the 
Commission  of  economic  experts,  the  ap-  blighting  influence  of  a  great  blunder 
pointment  of  which  is  now  suggested,  but  even  the  great  majority  of  118  in  the 
the  report  of  such  a  Commission,  in  our  House  might  disappear  in  1906.  Dti- 
judgment,  would  fare  no  better  in  Con-  ties  which  are  not  needed  for  protection 
gress.  and  which  are  used  for  extortion  should 

Some  are  saying  that  a  Commission    be  sharply  reduced  or  entirely  cut  away, 
of   experts    should   recommend    a   few     Monopolistic  combinations  that  abuse, 
specific  changes,  which  Congress  would    to  the  injury  of  American  consumers, 
accept  quickly — after  only  "  one  week's    the  rates  which  were  given  to  stimu- 
debate."     But  Congress  does  not  act     late   domestic    competition    in   a    pro- 
in  that  way.    If  we  may  judge  by  what    tected  market,  should  be  disciplined  in 
has  taken  place,  we  may  predict  with    this  revision.     Such  action  should  not 
considerable  confidence  that  Congress    be   prevented   by   the   plea   that   inde- 
will  insist  upon  doing  the  work,  even  if    pendent    small    competitors,    if    such 
a  Commission  has  been  employed ;  that    there  be,  will  suffer   most  and  unde- 
it  will  not  consent  to  deal  with  a  few    servedly.     As  a  rule,  there  is  very  lit- 
specific  changes,  but  will  take  up  and    tie  competition  between  the  so-called 
act  upon  the  entire  tariff.     It  is  folly  to    independent  manufacturer  and  a  great 
talk  about  ''  a  week's  debate."    Discus-    combination  in  the  same  protected  in- 
sion  may  be  limited  in  the  House  (not    dustry.     As   a  rule^  the   smaller  pro- 
to  only  one  week,  however),  but  on    ducer,  if  he  has  free  access  to  raw  mate- 
such  a  question  the  Senate  will  always    rial,  can  profitably  undersell  the  Trust, 
take  plenty  of  time.     Moreover,  a  bill    if  he  will,  when  the  Trust  must  meet 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  Congress,    the  demands  of  a  huge  and  inflated  cap- 
or  by  the  majority  of  a  committee,  will     ital,  and  his  own  is  reasonably  fitted  to 
be  more  favorably  received  and  will  be    the  needs  of  his  business.     But  whether 
subjected  to  less  revision,  in  the  Senate    this  be  true  or  not,  there  are  duties 
or  in  the  House,  than  a  bill  prepared    which  are  needed  for  protection  neither 
by  expert  economists.     Many  a  "  prac-    by  the  Trust  nor  by  the  independent, 
tical  "  legislator  would  take  pleasure  in     and   which  are  abused  by  both,  to  the 
so  disfiguring  the  bill  of  a  group  of  non-    disadvantage  of  the  public, 
partisan    economists    that    its    authors         The  demands  of  tariff  reform  have 
could  not  recognize  its  features.  undergone     some     change     with     the 

Time  can  most  surely  be  saved  and  growth  of  combinations  and  the  sup- 
early  enactment  be  procured  by  as-  pression  of  competition.  To-day  it  is 
sembling  Congress  in  special  session  with  respect  to  such  tariff  rates  that 
next  spring  to  consider  a  bill  upon  the  people  are  most  sensitive  and  most 
which  the  preliminary  work  has  been  firmly  convinced  that  justice  requires 
done  by  the  present  Ways  and  Means  severe  reduction.  Any  revision  that 
Committee,  by  a  joint  committee  of  treats  the  protected  combinations  with 
Republican  Senators  and  Represent-  tender  consideration  will  not  satisfy 
atives,  or  by  a  Commission.  The  first  the  American  public, 
of  these  agencies  is,  in  our  opinion,  to  jl 

be  preferred.    Those  who  desire  to  pre-  a    o  *    "i         A    r"} 

vent    any    revision    whatever    will    be  '^    rrivilegfecl    Ulass 

found  advising  that  nothing  be  done  Mr.  Dooley  defines  a  diploma  as  a 
before  the  regular  long  session.  There  license  to  wear  a  Mother  Hubbard  on  the 
will  be  a  considerable  number  of  them  street  without  interference  from  the  po- 
in  Washington  this  coming  winter.  lice.  If  this  were  the  only  exemption 
It  is  the  most  important  national  conferred  by  the  college  from  the  rules 
question  now  before  the  American  peo-  which  restrict  ordinary  mortals  we 
pie — this^  one  of  tariff  revision,  with  should  have  nothing  to  say,  hut  it  is  evi- 
its    relation    to    what    are    commonly     dent   that   among  other   medieval   tradi- 
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tions    which    hang  about  the  American  women  and  children  trampled  on  by  their 

college  there  is  a  considerable  remnant  of  horses  in  charging  the  crowd  it  appears 

the  old  regime  when  the    campus    pos-  that  these  complaints  are  justified,  but  no 

sessed  the  privilege  of  extra  territoriality  one  seems  inclined  to  cast    a    word    of 

like  a  consulate  and  the  local  authorities  blame  against  the  young  men  who,  ac- 

had  no  power  to  arrest  the  students  for  cording  to  their  own  evidence  at  the  trial 

any  infraction  of  the  public  peace.     But  — the  trial  of  the  policemen,  of  course, 

in  those  days  the  university  had  its  own  there  is  no  other — assembled  by  publicly 

police,  courts  and  prisons.    Now  the  uni-  announced  plan  to  indulge  in  street  riot- 

versities  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  ing  and  charged  the  line  of  police  in  a 

personal  conduct    of    students,  and  the  flying   wedge.      Resisting   an   officer   in 

civil  authorities  shirk  the  duty  thus  re-  the  execution  of  his  duty  is  no  crime  in 

signed  to  them.  the  case  of  a  man  who  studies  algebra 

In  New  York  City  last  summer  a  mob  and  Latin.  The  class  of  her  population 
of  men  drove  through  the  streets  in  the  of  which  Boston  is  most  proud  is  that 
day  time  catching  and  kidnapping  pedes-  class  against  which  the  city  has  to  protect 
trians,  binding  and  gagging  them  in  spite  itself  by  calling  out  all  its  police  reserves, 
of  their  struggles  and  throwing  them  into  In  Belgium  they  have  the  curious  pro- 
a  furniture  van  like  so  many  sticks  of  vision  that  an  educated  man  has  two 
cord  wood.  Policemen  watching  the  af-  votes.  This  plan,  however  justifiable 
fair  from  the  sidewalk  refused  to  inter-  theoretically,  is  too  foreign  to  our  ideals 
fere.  This  sounds  incredible  until  we  add  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  but  some- 
the  further,  tho  unessential,  detail  that  thing  could  be  said  in  favor  of  the  con- 
the  captors  and  their  victims  were  uni-  verse  of  this:  a  law  inflicting  a  double 
versity  students,  who  by  virtue  of  this  penalty  on  an  educated  man  who  corn- 
fact  are  exempt  alike  from  protection  and  mits  a  crime.  In  a  case  where  an  ig- 
punishment  by  the  law.  Of  course  it  norant  man  who  has  oflFended  against 
would  have  been  different  if  such  acts  public  order  or  decency  would  be  sen- 
had  been  attempted  in  the  slums,  for  the  tenced,  say,  to  imprisonment  for  a  month 
police  are  expected  to  keep  order  there.  and  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  a  college  man 

But  the  Princeton  boys  can  sack  a  Fall  ought  to  receive  two  months  in  jail  and 

River  steamboat,  and  the  Columbia  stu-  be  made  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars,  for  he 

dents    can    gut  a  restaurant,  and  other  has  been  educated  a^  public  expense,  and 

students  can  break  up  public  entertain-  an  illegal  or  immoral  act  on  his  part  is 

ments  and  indulge  in  street  fights  and  doubly  heinous.     As  a  - -^-';;  knowledge 

parade  in  indecent  costumes  with  com-  increases,  his  responsi  >  and  duties 

parative    impunity,    because    they    know  to  society  increase  in  proportion.   If  there 

enough  to  pass  an  entrance  examination  is  any  one  with  whom  law  should  be  espe- 

and  are  rich  enough  to  pay  a  tuition  fee.  cially  lenient  it  is  with  him  whose  mis- 

In  Vienna  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  demeanors      are      rendered      excusable 

was  a  long  and  bloody  fight  between  through  neglect  of  early  training.     We 

the  Germans  and  Italians,  but  no  ar-  have  no  reason  to  expect  any  '  '       of 

rests    were    made    because    they    were  our  national  vice,  the  lack  ot        ^      .  :  >r 

students.  law.  so  long  as  our  picked  ami  trained 

In  Boston  on  the  evening  of  November  leaders  of  thought  and  action  are  d 

2d  a  mob  of  several  hundred  Technology  early  manh«Kxi  regarde<l  as  irrespoiisii-iv 

students  fought  with  a  force  of  150  po-  privileged  and  aU^vc  the  law. 
liccmen,  and  after  a  half-hour  combat  of         We  are  not  criticising  college  fun  and 

torches     and     clubs     the     streets     were  high  spirits.     We  do  1    ^     'Mo  hi^rse 

cleared  and  .severil  victims  of  the  riot  on  play,  nor  even  to  the :  donkevs 

both  sides  .sent  to  the  hospitals.     It  is  not  We  have  not  a  word  to  sav  against  tho«r 

probable.  howevtT,  that  the  Boston  police  dreek  letter  sor'   -  ha  nuin  is 

will   attftnpt   in   the   future   to   n\aintain  not  considered  ...  he  }-    •■* 

order  in  such  a  case,  for  charges  of  hru-  licly  made  a  fo  At  bv 

tality  are  being  brought  against  them  and  on  the  street  corner  m  a  fantastic  co*- 

public   opinion    gives    them    no    support,  tnnie.      'I"he    m.     '  <"  vx>tetie« 

From  the  nninbrr  of  heads  broken  bv  the  have  a  right   t  .         rir  own 

i']{\\i%  of  the  i)olicr  and  the  many  men.  way  what  tj  -*  are  t  irv  in 
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their  associates.     But   we  object  to  the  organs.      State    boards    of    health    are 

gown,  which  is  supposed  to  confer  dig-  more  and  more  extending  their  control 

nity  and  honor,  beinp*  used  as  a  cloak  to  over  local  boards.      To  a  diminishing 

privilege  law  breaking.  extent  State  revenues  are  obtained  by 

^  the  direct  tax,  assessed  upon  towns  or 
jj          I  *K     f      1  -    r       f  townships,  and  to  an  increasing  extent 
How^    Liberty   is    i^ost  ^^^^  ^^^  derived  from  particular  taxes 
The     American     people    cares    su-  assessed  by  the  State  itself.     In  all  this 
premely  for  efficiency.     Alore  than  any  evolution  we  have  proceeded  in  a  sin- 
other  people  in  the  world  we  are  occu-  gle  and  straightforward  purpose  to  se- 
pied  with  "  business."     The  habits  and  cure  efficiency.     We  have  not  troubled 
the  virtues   that   conduce   to   business  ourselves   about  the   possible  reaction 
success,  we  have  come  to  think  of  as  of  these  changes  upon  the  vitality  of 
above  all  other  habits  and  virtues  im-  local   self-government.      We  have   not 
portant.     The  assertion  that  a  man  is  asked  how  far  they  have  transformed 
unbusinesslike  is  a  condemnation  that  the  older  scheme  of  American  political 
often  carries  with  it  the  severe  penalty  life  into  something  that  the  founders 
of  exclusion^rom  economic  opportun-  of  our  Republic  would  have  regarded 
ity  and  social  consideration.     Machines  with  abhorrence. 

that  are  antiquated  or  below  the  high-  Step  by  step  with  centralization  we 
est  standard  of  effectiveness  we  con-  have  been  adopting  a  new  theory  of  the 
sign  to  the  scrap  heap,  with  a  disre-  executive  function.  The  elaborate 
gard  for  capital  invested  that  makes  scheme  of  checks  and  balances,  where- 
Europeans  gasp.  Officials  and  em-  by  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
ployees  that  fail  to  produce  looked-for  prerogatives  were  sharply  distin- 
results  are  dismissed  from  service,  with  guished,  and  public  activities  could  be 
as  little  regard  for  their  future  well-  carried  on  only  through  a  process  of 
being  as  if  they  also,  like  our  creations  concurrence,  has  become  discredited, 
of  steel  and  brass,  were  unconscious  We  say  that  it  was  a  cumbrous  and 
mechanisms.  New  methods  are  sub-  unbusinesslike  plan.  What  we  want, 
stituted  for  old  without  regard  for  any  we  tell  ourselves,  is  a  method  that  will 
possible  reaction  of  method  upon  char-  enable  us  to  **  get  things  done."  The 
acter.  The  only  question  ever  raised  business  man,  from  his  experience,  as- 
is,  Which  method  is  best  for  the  pur-  serts  that  the  only  way  to  get  things 
pose  of  achieving  the  maximum  effi-  done  is  to  find  the  man  that  knows  how 
ciency  of  all  the  forces,  physical  and  to  do  them,  commit  the  work  into  his 
human,  engaged  in  a  given  work?  hands,  give  him  full  power  and  author- 
This  supreme  regard  for  efficiency  ity,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  re- 
has  been  transforming  our  political  suits.  Acting  on  this  theory  we  have 
thought  and  practice.  Within  the  past  been  developing  in  our  cities  the  "  busi- 
twenty-five  years  we  have  rapidly  been  nesslike  "  and  *'  efficient  "  plan  of  gov- 
centralizing  the  functions  of  local  gov-  ernment  by  the  Mayor.  Give  the 
ernment.  Public  school  education  is  Mayor  a  free  hand,  we  say,  and  let  him 
no  longer  left  wholly  to  the  care  of  understand  that  he  is  expected  to  con- 
towns,  townships,  boroughs  and  cities,  duct  the  city  government  as  a  people's 
State  boards  of  education,  with  State  representative,  and  to  show  the  results 
and  county  superintendents  of  schools,  that  they  demand.  In  short,  we  de- 
administer  general  laws  enacted  by  clare,  Let  us  simplify  our  Democracy. 
State  Legislatures,  and  some  of  these  Let  the  people  by  all  means  retain 
^o  so  far  as  to  prescribe  how  much  power;  but  let  them  not  try  in  any 
time  shall  be  given  to  certain  subjects  clumsy  fashion  to  do  the  expert  work 
of  instruction,  and  what  textbooks  shall  of  government  themselves,  or  be  so 
be  used.  To  a  great  extent  the  care  of  afraid  of  the  bugaboo  of  dictatorship 
detectives  and  delinquents  has  been  as  to  deprive  themselves  of  efficient 
taken    from    counties   and    minor   civil  service. 

divisions   and    given    to    State   institu-         A  people  rejoicing  in  the  vitality  of 

tions    and    other    State    administrative  youth,  full  of  energy  and  hope,  is  al- 
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ways  impatient  of  the  "  lessons  of  his- 
tory." Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains 
that  every  people,  since  recorded  his- 
tory began,  that  has  tried  thus  to  sim- 
plify the  practical  working  of  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican  government,  and 
to  secure  efficiency  by  delegating  ex- 
traordinary powers  to  the  one  man  of 
supreme  capability,  has  sooner  or  later 
lost  its  liberties.  The  Athenian  De- 
mocracy was  swallowed  up  in  the  Mace- 
donian Empire.  The  Roman  Republic 
became  the  Empire  of  the  Caesars. 
The  Republics  of  Venice  and  Florence 
became  the  despotism  of  the  Doges  and 
the  Medicis.  The  first  French  Repub- 
lic, proclaiming  "  The  Rights  of  Man," 
gave  itself  over  to  the  imperious  rule 
of  the  ftrst  Napoleon,  and  the  second 
Republic  to  the  adoration  of  Napoleon 

in. 

Historians  and  publicists  have  ana- 
lyzed these  lessons  of  history,  and 
thousands  of  average  citizens  have  re- 
flected upon  them,  only  to  conclude  that 
history  must  forever  repeat  itself  to 
the  bitter  end,  or  that  some  mysterious 
combination  of  forces,  in  some  way  that 
cannot  be  predicted,  will  save  the  great 
American  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment from  the  fate  of  all  Republics  in 
the  past. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  accept  cither 
of  these  conclusions,  and  we  hold  to 
another  view  because  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  efficiency,  without  sur- 
rendering popular  control  to  the  strong 
and  capable  man.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  lesson  of  history  that  has  been 
strangely  overlooked,  and  it  discloses 
the  precise  point  at  which  the  pursuit 
of  efiiciency  becomes  a  surrender  to  the 
personal  ruler.  It  will  be  by  clearly 
perceiving  what  that  point  of  departure 
is,  and  by  choosing  then  the  rif.,'ht 
course  instead  of  the  wrong,  that  the 
American  people  will,  we  believe,  main- 
tain for  all  time  the  reality  of  popular 
self-government. 

Tlie  point  of  departure  is  reached 
when  the  electorate  begins  to  realize 
consciously  and  clearly,  or  befjfinn  by 
insensible  degrees  to  forget,  what  sf*e- 
iilic  things  it  proposes  to  hold  its  gov- 
crning  executivcM  re-sptMisible  for 
achieving.       The    rnonirnr    that    a    pro' 


pie  ceases  Lu  decide  for  itself  in  detail 
what  things  it  wants  and  proposes  to 
have,  and  leaves  all  such  decisions  to 
its  government,  with  a  merely  general 
demand  that  the  government  shall 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  the 
common  happiness  that  moment  the 
reality  of  Republicanism  has  ceased, 
and  the  reality  of  personal  rule,  under 
whatever  name  or  disguise,  has  begun. 
And  it  makes  no  difference,  so  far 
as  the  result  is  concerned,  whether  a 
people  ceases  to  decide  these  matters 
for  itself  because  of  indifference,  in- 
dolence, or  absorption  in  other  con- 
cerns, or  ceases  to  make  its  decision 
unmistakably  known,  because  in  its 
elections  various  questions  are  so  con- 
fusingly combined  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  know  what  the  mandate 
of  the  people  upon  any  one  question  is. 
There  is  one,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
but  one  possible  way  of  steering  a  Re- 
public past  the  point  at  which  all  Re- 
publics in  the  past  have  laid  their 
course  toward  despotism,  and  that  is 
by  maintaining  and  developing  a  practice 
of  popular  voting  upon  specific  questions 
of  public  policy,  as  well  as  upon  the  can- 
didates nominated  for  public  office.  In 
a  large  Commonwealth  or  Federal  na- 
tion this  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  Referendum.  And  on  this  topic 
we  shall  have  something  more  to  say. 

ji 

Election  Mone\ 

After  the  election  Judge  Parker  re 
turns  to  the  charge  that  the  Republican 
Committee's    fund    was    p  ibly    se- 
cured    by     blackmail     ex.   :i     from 

trusts.  Southern  and  Western  journal* 
are  declaring  that  the  Democratic  . 
paign  lacked  vigor  until  t..  i.,  PaiNn 
made  this  attack  on  Mr.  '  ^elt  and 
Mr.  Cortelyou  That  is,  the  IVmoorats 
could   not   fight   the   R^  -  on  the 

issues   l)efore   the    peo^i...    .>o   were 

driven   to   criticize   the   metho<U   of   the 
campaign 

There  l^  a  lIn•Il^ll^n  I 

the  anunmt  of  money  tl:  te 

hands   of   the    National   Coiiunittrrt  of 
the   two   parties       It   has   Ixr  J 

that  in  the  ttist  .McKinlev  c.i 
Ivepiihlican  ('onunilter  ^Uil  $        ... 
The  real  tiuin  wa*  smrelv  icarce  hail  ihai 
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So  far  as  we  can  learn  a  little  over  $2,-  dribbles  to  the  last  man,  who  pays  the 

000,000  was  spent  this  year,  while  the  individual  voter,  that  it  ceases  to  be  very 

Democratic  Committee  had  a  little  less  much  in  evidence  by  the  National  Com- 

than  $2,000,000  to   spend.      No   doubt  mittee,  which  collects  the  fund.    It  is  true 

money    for    the    Republican    fund    was  that  they  do  not  see  and  cannot  help  the 

asked  of  and  received  from  corporations  final  bribe,   but  they  are   at   fault,   and 

interested  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern-  seriously  so,  when  they  collect  a   fund 

ment,    and     doubtless     the    Democratic  which  is  large  enough  to  encourage  such 

Committee    got    money    wherever    they  a  use. 

could.  It  is  well,  we  say,  that  Judge  Parker 

But  it  is  well  that  Judge  Parker  has  has  called  attention  to  these  funds,  altho 
called  attention  to  the  use  of  money  for  he  has  put  his  charges  in  a  way  that 
carrying  an  election.  It  is  true  that  large  emphasizes  another  asserted  wrong.  The 
sums  are  required  for  purposes  that  charge  of  blackmail  is  utterly  unproved 
are  perfectly  legitimate,  for  the  ex-  and  has  been  indignantly  denied.  But  the 
penses  of  meetings  and  speakers,  further  charge  that  contributions  were 
for  printing  and  postage,  for  can-  sought  and  received  from  trusts  has 
vassing  and  carriages  and  workers;  not  been  denied,  and  is  doubtless  true, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  deal  of  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Judge  Par- 
money  is  expended  criminally  to  buy  ker  declares  that  he  insisted  that  the 
votes.'  In  certain  low  districts  the  voters  Democratic  Committee  should  not  seek 
expect  to  be  paid  for  voting.  Probably  contributions  from  these  trusts.  It  is 
this  evil  is  not  as  extensive  as  it  has  been  preternatural  innocency  that  makes  any 
in  the  past,  but  it  is  practiced  by  both  one  believe  Taggart  would  not  get  all  the 
parties.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Re-  money  he  could  from  whatever  source, 
publicans  were  especially  guilty  of  it  at  and  he  has  not  seemed  to  lack  the  money, 
the  second  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  when  Taggart  vs.  Cortelyou :  we  rest  on  their 
patriotism  seemed  to  require  that  they  record.  But  the  Democrats  are  said  to 
should  do  evil  that  good  might  come ;  have  had  two  separate  funds,  one  that  of 
and  at  a  later  election  it  was  charged  and  which  a  most  reputable  man,  George 
proved  that  "  blocks  of  four  "  were  Foster  Peabody,  was  Treasurer,  and  the 
bought  in  Indiana.  Indeed,  except  in  the  other  managed  by  Mr.  Sheehan.  It  is 
large  cities,  the  Republicans  in  the  North-  probably  the  first  fund  to  which  Judge 
ern  States  probably  made  more  use  of  Parker  refers. 

money  to  buy  an  election  than  did  the  Absolutely  no  evidence  and  no  specifi- 
Democrats,  who  depended  on  cruder  and  cation  has  been  presented  as  to  these  as- 
cheaper  methods  of  success  in  the  South,  serted  enormous  contributions  from 
But  neither  party  has  failed  to  make  trusts.  Judge  Parker  and  the  Demo- 
free  use  of  this  form  of  corruption  where  cratic  press  have  been  careful  to  make 
it  seemed  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  only  general  assertions.  When  the  pro- 
result,  prietor  of  a  leading  Democratic  paper  in 

It  is  at  this  end,  the  expenses  on  elec-  this  city  tells  his  friends  freely  that  one 

tion  day,  the  distribution  of  crisp  bills  "  trust  "    paid    in    $500,000,  and  others 

at  the  polls,  that  the  real  crime  against  $50,000,  it  would  seem  that  he  ought  to 

the  nation  appears ;  but  those  who.  on  be  able  to  put  his  statements  in  print,  so 

the  plea  of  the  necessity  for  legitimate  that  they  might  be  proved  or  denied, 

expenses,   which  are  very  large,   obtain  But  we  come  to  this :  Is  it  wrong  for 

further  contributions  which  will  be  used  an  individual,  or  a  great  corporation,  to 

illegitimately,  are  also  in  their  measure  contribute   largely   to   a   political   fund? 

guilty.    Their  excuse  is  that  they  cannot  That  depends  on   the  purpose.     If  the 

control  their  agents,  that  they  wish  the  purpose  is  to  buy  votes  the  man  who 

money  used  only  for  legitimate  purposes,  gives  the  money  is  more  guilty  than  the 

but  that  in  order  that  the  necessary  ex-  wretch  who  takes  it.     If  the  purpose  is 

penses  be  met    evils  will  come  in  which  to    secure,    by   persuasion    of   voters,    a 

they  cannot  prevent.    This  is  partly  true,  policy  which  is  desired  by  the  giver  of 

and   the   wrong   so   passes    down    from  the  money,  it  is  innocent,  except  it  be  the 

agent  to  agent  before  a  part  of  the  money  fact  that  the  giver,  whether  individual  or 
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trust,  is  engaged  in  an  unlawful  and  skirts  to  the  closely  cropped  head  of  a 
criminal  business,  which  he  wishes  to  middle  aged  financier,  but  permitted  to  de- 
maintain.  But  it  was  not  wrong  in  the  velop  its  own  characteristics  a  tree  never 
troublous  times  of  1864  for  rich  men  to  is  droll.  It  suggests  symmetry,  grace, 
give  large  sums  to  secure  the  mainte-  strength,  benevolence,  poetry,  religion — 
nance  of  the  Union ;  and  equally  it  is  not  anything  rather  than  humor.  Many  of 
wrong  now  for  a  manufacturer  to  give  us  remember  some  old  maternal  looking 
a  large  sum  to  maintain  the  policy  of  apple  tree  with  low-reaching  branches 
protection,  which  he  knows  secures  him  like  cradling  arms,  and  we  have  a  bow- 
a  profit,  and  which  he  also  believes  is  for  ing  acquaintance  with  fine  lady  trees  in 
the  benefit  of  the  people ;  nor  was  it  the  spruce  city  parks ;  but  who  ever  saw 
wrong  for  bankers  to  give  freely  to  a  bow-legged  pine  or  a  paunch-bellied 
maintain  the  gold  standard  against  poplar?  The  warped  and  twisted  trunk 
Mr.  Bryan.  Equally  it  is  not  wrong  of  a  mountain  oak  does  not  suggest  hu- 
for  a  ''  trust "  to  give  large  con-  morous  deformity  so  much  as  it  does  a 
tributions  for  maintaining  the  finan-  sort  of  rheumatic  strength.  A  maple  has 
cial  prosperity  of  the  country,  on  which  her  seasons,  but  she  has  no  light  moods, 
its  business  and  profits  depend.  Or-  The  gayety  among  her  leaves  is  that  of 
dinarily  prosperity  is  what  political  the  sun  and  wind.  The  grave  green 
measures  and  changes  are  meant  to  se-  cloak  of  a  cedar  is  never  absurdly  out  of 
cure,  and  they  have  to  be  paid  for.  Is  place  except  in  a  frivolous  flower  garden, 
this  selfish  ?  Certainly,  but  it  is  a  proper  In  the  forests,  upon  the  barren  hillsides, 
kind  of  selfishness,  that  sort  of  self-  they  are  like  chaplets  hung  far  and  wide 
interest  for  which  all  must  work  and  on  in  memory  of  the  soil  that  was  once  the 
which  the  total  welfare  of  the  public  flesh  of  living  men,  singing  birds  and 
depends.  We  put  no  credit  in  the  $500,-  flowing  thorn.  In  the  desert  the  palm 
000  story,  but  that  big  corporations  is  an  ascetic,  a  tree  monk  in  a  green  cowl, 
should  pay  big  contributions  for  legiti-  living  out  a  long  penance.  It  becomes 
mate  political  expenses  is  not  wrong,  and  ridiculously  stagy  only  when  potted  and 
is  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  end  set  in  the  luxurious  drawing  rooms  of 
desired;  for  such  general  financial  dis-  human  habitations.  On  the  prairie  the 
tress  as  has  in  the  past  followed  political  coarse  grass  and  surly  sedge  are  like  the 
changes  is  of  untold  evil  to  the  country,  mane  and  beard  of  a  giant-breeding 
We  heartily  approve  Mr.  Cockran's  earth,  and  it  would  be  like  mistaking  a 
proposal  to  introduce  into  Congress  a  bill  Hon  for  a  nanny-goat  to  find  a  suggestion 
making  contributions  public.  of  humor  there. 

ji  But  from  the  time  Adam  undertook  to 

vxTu  .L      ri  r-  •  lav  oflF  his  garden  and  Eve  rooted  her 

Where  the   Humor  Comes   In  first  geranium  cuttings  we  have  had  a 

Nature  is  not  always  an  artist,  but  she  perversion  of  nature's  sanity  and  sob  '■ 

never  is  a  clown.     Left  to  herself  she  ness.     Now.  the  landscape  gardener  \\ 

never  indulges  in  a  witticism  or  perpe-  understands    thomughlv    everv    artificial 

trates  a  joke.     There  is  a  sober  finality  combination  she  will  submit  to  has  a  hi- 

about    the    arrangements    of    her    very  crative   business.      She   is   bo,x-borderr*d 

stones,  like  periods  set  to  stern  sentences,  like  my  lady's  ermine  edged  cloak.     Slu 

When  she  erects  a  rock  ledge  it  is  a  scar,  is  pieced  together  in  little  squares,  tcr- 

a  memorial   of  ancient  agonies,   not  the  raced,   with   tulips   sprouting  out  like   a 

grinning  teeth   of  an   earth-born   levitv.  row  of  false  teeth.     The  reason  why  we 

There  is  a  solemn  cadence  in  the  eternal  call   these  effects   "  harmonious  "  is  be- 

succession  of  herliillsaiid  valleys.   Nobody  cause  we  lack  imagination.     Left  alone. 

ever  saw  a  funny  landscape  unless  a  man  such  a  garden  requires  twenty  years  to 

had  nu'ddled  with  it.     There  is  more  de-  outgrow  its  human  angularities, 
corum  in  a  forest  than  in  a  senate  cham-         This  caricaturing  instinct  is  the  ahiurd 

her.     No  tree  ever  looks  luiniornns  of  its  as  well  as  the  iTirnin   '  ^     ^  '       »    '  . 

own  accord.     To  hv  sure,  they  are  sotne-  literature   of    the    g;i 

times  trained  and  trimmed  until  they  re-  profess  to  write  out  their  appeti<ing[  ex- 

semble  anything,    from   a   la<ly   in   Imop  prriences     fi»r     a     radish-eatini*     pnhllc. 
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They  are  playing  paper  dolls  with  nature,  Simon.  And  near  the  fence  there  was  a 
placing  themselves  upon  a  basis  of  social  row  of  pinks  and  bachelor's-buttons 
equality  with  dignified  shrubs  and  plants  standing  together  like  boys  and  girls  in  a 
that  were  never  meant  for  such  hoyden     spelling  class. 

companionships.  And  if  the  result  is  not  so  diverting,  the 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this  same  indelicate  sense  of  things  is  seen  in 
too  common  disposition  to  deface  nature,  more  expensive  gardens.  Flowers  be- 
A  rich  man  often  builds  his  house  in  a  longing  to  entirely  different  realms  of 
grove  or  upon  a  bluff  and  has  the  good  suggestion  are  set  out  side  by  side,  like 
sense  to  leave  things  as  they  are.  And  prince  and  pauper  in  the  same  bed.  To 
there  are  little  brown  farmers'  wives  liv-  garrison  a  colony  of  white  lilies  with  a 
ing  far  away  in  the  country  who  are  so  regiment  of  zinnias  is  a  horticultural  im- 
near  and  kin  to  earth  and  violets,  so  wise  propriety  often  committed  by  any  lady  in 
in  the  fragrant  love  of  bloom  and  color    the  suburbs. 

that  they  colonize  their  gardens  so  dain-  What  we  need  is  more  imagination  and 
tily  with  flower-folk  that  the  effect  is  like  courtesy  in  dealing  with  that  part  of  na- 
a  miniature  pa^:adise.  But,  as  a  rule,  quite  ture  which  is  planted,  pruned  and  topped, 
the  opposite  may  be  expected.    The  abil-  ^ 

ity  to  discover  and  appreciate  what  is 

humorous  depends  largely  upon  the  im-  jj  ^^j.  The  hope  that  the  present 
agination,  and  the  accident  of  producing  Russia  ^^^  ^^^^  Japan,  notwith- 
what  is  absurd  often  comes  from  a  lack  standing    its    defeats,    will 

of  imagination.     This  is  illustrated  by    prove  a  great  blessing  to  Russia  in  the 
the  "  flower  yards  "  around  the  cabins    end,  appears  to  be  in  the  way  of  ac- 
of  the  South,  where  tropical  sentimental-    complishment.     It  will  be  a  new  era 
ity  is  represented  by  a  flamboyant  dis-    to  Russia  if  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
play  of  colors.     The  prevailing  ambition     is  allowed  to  have  his  way.     All  de- 
is  to  secure  as  great  a  variety  as  possible,    pends  on  the  decision  of  the  Czar,  who 
In  these  regions  any  vine  may  select  its    would  go  forward,  but  is  assured  by 
own  support.     Thus,  a  vagabond  gourd    his  oldest  counselors  that  it  would  be 
crawls  through  the  cemetery  fence  and     the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty  and  the 
twines  about  the  most  pretentious  tomb-     ruin  of  the  Empire.      This   is  one  of 
stone   there   without   offending   the   be-     the  cases  in  which  the  folly  of  Reho- 
reaved  sensibilities  of  surviving  relatives,    boam  in  seeking  the  advice  of  the  young 
The  same  obtuseness  probably  accounted    men  is  real  wisdom.     The  successor  of 
for  the  sodding  of  a  little  boy's  grave    de  Plehve  is  what  would  be  called  in 
there  with  Johnny-jump-ups.    And  while     Russia  a  liberal.      It  is  not  so  much 
the    cemetery    probably    shows    many     that  he  believes  that  the  condition  of 
floral   witticisms  at  the  expense  of  the     the  Jews  should  be  ameliorated,  nor  is 
dead,  they  are  not  confined  to  such  places,     it  that  he  asks  for  the  establishment  of 
We  recall  a  flower  garden  in  a  North     a  constitution ;   all   he  now   asks   is  a 
Georgia  village  that  at  once  suggested     degree    of    local    self-government    by 
the  funny  page  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,     means  of  the  Zemstvos.     He  has  him- 
The  woman  who  designed  it  was  a  de-     self  served  in  them,  believes  in  them 
vout  soul,  but  her  taste  in  outdoor  deco-     and  sees  that  if  they  were  allowed  the 
rations    was    absolutely    rakish.      It   ap-    power  they  might  do  much  to  preserve 
peared    that   her   repressed   worldly   in-     order  and  relieve  suffering  in  the  prov- 
stincts  found  involuntary  expression  in  a     inces.      Then   out   of   these    Zemstvos 
sort  of  immorality  of  colors.    A  company     there  would  be  sure  to  come  in  the  end 
of  bacchanalian  prince  feathers  occupied     some  representation  in  the  central  gov- 
the  foreground.     In  an  adjoining  "  half     ernment,  even  if,  at  first,  only  in  the 
moon  "  a  lemon  lily  stood  like  a  forsaken     way  of  advice.     It  is  a  great  thing  that 
bride  in  a  rabble  of  phlox  and  peonies,     he  has  summoned  the  representatives 
A  tiny  harem  of  brightly  hued  poppies    of  the  Zemstvos  to  meet  in  Saint  Pe- 
were  grotesquely  guarded  by  an  escort     tersburg    for    consultation.      The    old 
of    snap-dragons.      Between    two    rose    powerful  leaders  are  doing  all  they  can 
bushes   a   .sunflower   halted   like    Simple    to  suppress  the  meetings,  but  the  mcni- 
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bers  are  there,  and  are  holding  unoffi- 
cial, tho  not  official,  sessions.  There  is 
already  allowed  a  freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  the  press  on  the  subject  such  as 
has  never  been  known,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  movement  cannot  go  back- 
ward. This  little  question  is  big  with 
a  peaceful  and  beneficent  revolution  for 
Russia.  Repression  might  mean  bloody 
revolution  or  assassination. 


A  Claim  Unwisely 
Revived 


There    has    been    of 
late   some   talk   of   a 
revival    of   Rear-Ad- 
miral   Schley's    claim    to    especial     re- 
ward   for    his    services    in    the    Span- 
ish War,  mainly  ascribable    to    the  ad- 
vent   of  Mr.    Isidor    Rayner     into     the 
United  States  Senate ;  and  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Admiral's   autobiography,    in    which    he 
again  invites  the  country  to  consider  his 
side  of  the  unfortunate  controversy,  has 
been  timed  with  reference  to  some  action 
of  this  kind.    If  any  such  intentions  have 
existed,  the  result  of  the  election  should 
now  effectively  dispose  of  them.  While  it 
is  true  that  Admiral  Schley  has  been  the 
recipient   of   popular   ovations   sufficient 
perhaps  in  number  and  intensity,  so  to 
speak,  to  lead  him  to  imagine  that  the 
people  would  favor  a  substantial  official 
recognition   being,    even    now,   accorded 
him,   he   should   remember   that   in   this 
country  popular  ovations  are  one  thing 
and  the  popular  vote  is  another  and  very 
different  thing,  and  that  experience  has 
long  since  proved  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary relation  between  them.     However, 
therefore,  he  may  have    interpreted    the 
shouts  of  admiring  crowds,  the  popular 
vote     emphatically     sustains      President 
Roosevelt's   final   disposition  of  his  ap- 
peal expressed  in  the  following  words: 

"  There  is  no  excuse  wliatcver  from  rilh-r 
side  for  any  further  agitation  of  this  imhapp) 
controversy.  'I'o  keep  it  ahvc  would  merely 
do  damagr  to  the  navy  and  to  the  country  " 

We  take  it  to  be  clear  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  accept  this  as  ending  the  whole 
matter,  and  it  is  so  distinctly  the  duty  of 
Admiral  .Srliley  thus  to  regard  it  that 
the  piiblir  will  justly  expect  of  hiin  not 
merely  no  further  agitation,  but  a  mani 
ft^tation  of  <lisapprovaI  if  thiji  be  at 
tempted  by  any  one  rjjie. 


A  F'  "^^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^^ 

.  ^  .  Christian  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church  in  Zion — we  mean  Dr. 
Dowie — is  suffering  from  incipient 
brain  degeneracy.  We  began  to  fear 
it  when  he  made  himself  out  to  be  the 
second,  or  third,  Elijah.  Now  comes 
a  new  development  of  dignity  and  au- 
thority ;  he  is  "  John  Alexander,  First 
Apostle,"  and  there  are  only  two  steps 
above  it;  of  which  the  first  is  the  ex- 
pected reincarnation  of  our  Lord.  Un- 
fortunately with  this  new  accession  of 
power  there  has  come  a  sad  loss  of  im- 
pressiveness.  In  his  pictures  which 
flooded  his  journals,  and  which  were 
sad  evidence  of  his  conceit,  there  was 
yet  an  impressive  dignity.  But  now 
he  has  put  out  a  new  set  of  pictures  of 
himself  that  might  make  the  judicious 
laugh.  He  has  dressed  himself  up  in  a 
sort  of  high  priest  toggery,  except  that 
no  high  priest  ever  was  embroidered 
in  such  poor  taste.  He  has  on  a  sort 
of  turban,  and  a  long  white  jacket  with 
huge  squares  separated  by  broad  bands, 
and  each  square  has  a  second  square 
set  in  it  by  the  corners,  and  each  of 
these  a  third,  as  if  the  squares  were 
meant  to  protest  against  a  Free  Mason 
triangle.  Then  on  his  breast  is  a  great 
cross.  Below  the  jacket  falls  a  light, 
coarsely  embroidered  skirt  that  falls 
to  his  feet,  and  over  that  a  darker  over- 
skirt  that  reaches  from  the  jacket  to 
his  knees.  The  *'  Apostle  "  is  repre- 
sented as  lifting  his  hands  in  benedic- 
tion. We  are  not  told  what  the  colors 
are,  but  we  presume  they  arc  '*  scarlet, 
blue  and  purple,  and  fine  twined  linen  " 
like  what  was  worn  by  the  Jewish 
priests.  But  for  a  '*  First  Apostle  "  to 
put  on  priestly  vestments  seems  to  us 
rather  a  reversion  of  type.  It  w  •-  •*  >t 
Peter's    way.       And    for    an    n  .1 

Apostle  he  shows  very  poor  esthetics. 


Pcre  Loi.y     '^^    ^**J*^    ^^     ^'f'^    l'*^'^>     is 
and   Rome      >^^  '"  '^''''^'^'      >^  '^ "^ 

that  he  has  been  i  v  _         ,     > 
recant  on  threat  of  excomnuinication. 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  prr?i!*.     \\v 
>vci\\^  that  a  nrw  Syllabus  in  in  coi: 
•  »f  preparation,  and  it  is  rrjH>rteil  i!  ; 
be  will  be  retpiired  to  siib.«*cribr  to  lU 
proptisitions  ot\  pain  of  hrinu  rxct^m- 
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municated  should  he  refuse.  But,  again, 
it  is  said  that  the  propositions  will  be 
condemned  without  any  reference  to 
their  sources,  and  that  they  may  be 
found  elsewhere  than  in  Loisy's  writ- 
ings. In  this  last  case  nothing  would 
be  asked  of  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
forecast  what  will  really  happen. 
Meanwhile  he  is  in  peaceful  retirement 
at  Garnay  (near  Dreux),  looking  after 
the  turnips  and  lettuce  he  planted  last 
August,  while  things  are  moving  on- 
ward about  him.  The  Sulpicians  at  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  will  quit  all 
the  Grand  Seminaries  of  France  now 
in  their  charge.  This  was  expected, 
but  it  creates  surprisingly  little  excite- 
ment among  the  French  clergy,  of 
whom  none  seems  to  worry  much  over 
the  change.  If  these  sons  of  the  Abbe 
Olier  are  to  be  domiciled  only  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  is  not 
clear  how  they  will  hold  on  to  the  es- 
tablishment at  Issy,  which  is  their 
property.  We  regret  that  Pere  Loisy's 
Commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
altho  completed,  is  not  likely  to  appear 
for  several  years,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  requirement  of  silence  imposed 
upon  him.  It  is  not  strange  that  the 
French  people  resent  such  ecclesias- 
tical dictation,  and  even  go  too  far  in 
their  reprisal.  We  much  fear  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat  will  not 
mean  what  we  know  as  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  but  sharp  control  of  the 
Church  by  the  State. 


work  is  now  done  in  that  country.  The 
address  of  Mr.  Innami,  of  Japan,  who 
heartily  favored  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence, the  parole  law  and  juvenile  courts, 
and  who  is  in  this  country  for  the  sake 
of  studying  these  subjects,  is  another 
evidence  of  the  progressive  character  of 
his  people.  A  new  and  interesting  ex- 
periment is  under  way  at  the  Illinois  State 
Reformatory  at  Pontiac.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  efforts  at  self  gov- 
ernment, so  successfully  adopted  at  the 
George  Junior  Republic,  in  New  York, 
with  the  discipline  of  a  reformatory  for 
young  offenders.  The  experiment  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  eighteen 
months.  It  is  applied  to  200  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and .  seven- 
teen. These  boys  are  organized  into  a 
self  governing  community,  living  sep- 
arately from  the  other  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution. By  means  of  the  suffrage,  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  and  of  currency, 
redeemable  in  credit  marks  applying  to 
their  own  liberation  and  by  means  of 
courts  of  justice  and  other  instrumentali- 
ties, they  are  educated  into  the  principles 
and  practice  of  civil  government,  and 
feel  also  the  pressure  of  economic  mo- 
tives. Superintendent  Mallaly  thinks 
that  they  have  to  a  great  extent  solved 
the  problem  of  making  better  men  out  of 
these  boys  and  putting  them  in  the  way 
of  becoming  good  citizens. 


British 
Nigeria 


Unsectarian 
Philanthropy 


The  unsectarian  charac- 
ter of  our  modern  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  congresses  for 
philanthropic  and  sociological  work  was 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  by  the  fact  that  the 
report  on  the  care  of  discharged  convicts 
was  prepared  by  a  Catholic  priest,  Father 
Fish,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  was  signed 
and  supported  by  a  Protestant  evangel- 
ist and  major  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  international  character  of  the  gath- 
ering was  established  by  delegates  from 
Canada,  England  and  Japan,  altho  the 
National  Prison  Association  does  not  as- 
sume to  be  an  international  organiza- 
tion. But  Canada  is  always  represented, 
and   some   of   the  most  efficient   prison 


We  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand better  the  capabilities  of 
what  we  have  thought  of  as  in- 
ferior races,  which  may  be  only  belated 
races.  Japan  has  enlightened  us,  and  we 
may  get  further  light  from  the  conquest 
of  the  British  in  Nigeria.  Sir  Frederick 
D.  Lugard,  on  capturing  the  city  of  Kano, 
600  miles  inland  from  Lagos,  found  a 
kingdom  possessing  a  civilization  and  his- 
tory, with  a  list  of  emirs,  or  kings,  ex- 
tending back  eight  hundred  years.  Kano 
has  30,000  inhabitants,  largely  a  floating 
trading  population.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  stupendous  walls  from  30  to 
50  feet  high  and  40  feet  thick  at  the  base, 
and  with  a  perimeter  of  11  miles,  with 
13  gates,  each  set  in  a  massive  tower. 
The  royal  citadel  covers  33  acres.  The 
city  is  reached  by  a  wonderful  caravan 
road  fifty  feet  wide,  extending  hundreds 
of    miles,    inclosed    with    very    ancient 
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hedges  and  traveled  by  thousands  of  men  could  do  it ;  and  all  the  colored  Presby- 
and  animals.  On  each  side  are  villages  terians  are  on  this  ground  opposing  the 
and  cultivated  fields.  The  people  are  plan  of  union,  but  with  little  success, 
described  by  Lugard  as  brave  and  intelli-  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  New  York 
gent.  There  is  no  reason  why,  under  the  and  New  Brunswick  presbyteries  have 
new  civilization,  we  may  not  expect  as  on  this  ground  rejected  the  union, 
much  from  these  people  as  from  any  ^ 
other  race.  Northern  Nigeria  has  500,-  If  Admiral  Dewey  becomes  a  member 
000  square  miles,  with  20,000,000  popu-  of  the  International  Commission  de 
lation — that  is,  it  is  as  large  as  ten  States  Liinatico  Inquire ndo  on  the  Russian 
like  New  York.  There  is  no  likelihood  Baltic  Fleet,  the  real  altitude  of  his  rank 
that  Nigeria  will  be  ruled  by  the  British  will,  for  the  first  time,  probably  become 
as  cruelly  as  the  Kongo  State  has  been  appreciated.  He  is  not  merely  an  Ad- 
ruled  by  Leopold.  miral,  but  the  '*  Admiral  of  the  Navy." 

•^  There  is  no  exactly  corresponding  grade 

No   other   yellow   journal   could   well  to  this  in  any  service,  tho  perhaps  the 

have  frightened  the  people  with  a  more  nearest  is  the  British  "  Admiral  of  the 

ignorant  and  mischievous  sensation  than  Fleet,"  which  has  several  holders.     Ad- 

that  which  was  published  at  great  length  miral  Dewey  will,  therefore,  outrank  all 

as  to  the  air  in  our  new  Subway  by  an  his  associ§.tes,  and  hence  be  entitled  to 

evening   journal    which    ought    to    have  preside.   Altho  rather  diffident  himself,  he 

known  better.    It  declared  that  the  air  in  can  be  relied  upon  to  assert  his  full  oflfi- 

the  Subway  has  lost  a  full  third  of  its  cial  prerogative  for  the  honor  and  glory 

oxygen  and  that  the  result  is  most  dan-  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

gerous  to  health.    The  story  was  absurd,  jl 

as    the    Subway    is    very    much    more  j^   ^^^^j^    s^^^   ^^at   there   can   be   a 

spacious  than  those  01  London  or  Pans,  ^^^^j    ^rust    where    there    is   not    a   pro- 

where  no  such  evil  has  been  discovered,  ^^^^-^^  ^^^-ff      The  steel   manufacturers 

and  the  exits   for  air  larger  and   more  ^f  Belgium,  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 

numerous,  and  a  current  of  air  is  always  i^^^  ^^^^  -^^s^  ^^^  i^  Brussels  and  agreed 

to  be  felt.     Further,  this  Subway  is  run  ^^  f^rm  a  great  European  trust  to  control 

by  electricity,  and  there  are  no  engines  ^he  prices  and  output  of  steel  rails  against 

with  coal  to  Rive  oiit  carbonic  acid,  and  America,    because    we   are    underselling 

no   lanips.      Prof.    C     F    Chandler   has  jj^ern.     The  proportion  of  production  is 

made  fifty  analyses  of  the  air  and  finds  ^o  give  England,  a   free  trade  countrv. 

that  the  oxygen  is  practically  the  same  ^i^^^^  half,  or  47  per  cent,  while  Ger- 

in  the  Subway  as  it  is  above,  and  the  ^^^^  ^^kes  32  per  cent..  Belgium  16,  and 

sensation  is  ended,  with  injury  to  some  France  ^ 

nervous  people  and  with  no  apology.  jl 

*^  In  the  historv  of  crime  in  Hawaii  there 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  presbyte/ies  has  never  been  a  Ivnching.      But  lately 
in  the   Presbyterian   Church   will  by   an  several  murderers  have  remained  long  in 
overwhelming   majority   vote   for   union  prison  untried,  and  the    result    is    that 
with   the   Cumberland    Presbvterians   on  in     the    case    of    a  late    murderer    the 
the  conditions  named,  of  which  only  one  authorities   had    ditficultv   in   preventing 
has  excited  comment,  that  which  allows  hii  being  lynched.      Nothing  tempts  to 
separate   presbyteries    for    languages    or  lynching   like  the   unnecessary  delay  of 
races,  "  but  in  no  rase  without  their  con-  justice, 
.sent."    But  without  whose  consent?    Is  it  Jl 
the  consent  of  both   parties?     Can  the  According:  to  the  report  of  the  J\n\^t 
colorerl,  or  the  white,  for  example,  either  \  '                      ral    the    trials    for   court- 
one,  go  off  by  their  own  consent?     So  ina::..,.  :...    ,  ..^t   vear  in  our  army  were 
the  language  seems  to  imply,  and  very  reduced  to  4.34()  from  5.J75  the  previous 
wrong  it  is.     For  example.  sup|M>»e  the  year.    And  yet  the  oflfW'er'i  keep  trllini;  us 
white  churchrs,  which  art*  "a  particular  that  the         •  ■                (  ♦'         '       ^  • 
race,"  a.sk  to  be  set  off  from  the  colored  in  the  Ci 
churches  in  Missouri,  it  would  seem  they  disorder     It  is  not  easy  to  uniler^tjinil  it 


In 


su  ranee 


Mr.  Lawson's  Attack    on  Insur- 
ance Companies 

If  we  are  to  judge  Mr.  T.  W.  Law- 
son's  appeal  to  the  policyholders  of  the 
life  insurance  companies,  which,  in  his 
newspaper  advertisements,  he  claims  to 
have  exposed  as  participants  in  the  coterie 
of  speculators  engaged  in  the  ''  frenzied 
finance  "  which  he  has  been  exploiting 
in  Everybody's  Magazine,  we  should 
be  compelled  in  all  fairness  to  say  that  he 
has  promised  much  and  delivered  little. 
Like  the  weird  sisters  in  ''  Macbeth,"  it 
seems  to  be  temperamental  with  Mr. 
Lawson  to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope.  Read- 
ing his  adverTisements  in  the  New  York 
daily  papers  of  November  21st,  one 
would  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  Everybody's  Magazine 
contained  a  revelation  of  reprehensible 
practices  indulged  in  by  four  large  life 
insurance  companies  that  would  startle 
the  country.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
article  in  question  reveals  a  wealth  of  in- 
timation and  a  paucity  of  fact.  The  re- 
sult is  disappointing  to  the  impartial 
reader. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  Mr.  Lawson  is 
in  possession  of  any  knowledge  that  would 
be  of  value  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  policyholders  in  these  companies  it  is 
his  duty  to  divulge  it.  He  asserts  that  a 
number  of  institutions,  possessing  up- 
ward of  a  billion  of  dollars  which  must 
be  invested,  are  connected,  through  these 
investments,  with  various  financial  insti- 
tutions that,  in  one  way  or  another,  are 
of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  people.  Mr. 
r.awson  seems  to  indicate  that  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  the  indi- 
.  viduals  who  are  caring  for  and  investing 
this  vast  sum  of  money  were  studiously 
subserving  their  own  financial  interests 
and  waxing  rich  out  of  the  opportunities 
aflforded  them  in  handling  what  is  proba- 
bly the  largest  trust  fund  ever  accumu- 
lated in  this  world.  Mr.  Lawson's  vari- 
ous promises  indicate  that  he  would 
prove  that  some  such  diversion  of  the 
funds  had  been  made.  Up  to  this  time  he 
has  not  done  so.  If  it  were  shown  that 
the  men  who  control  the  large  life  insur- 
ance companies  of  the  country  were  false 
to  their  trusts  to  the  extent  of  using  their 


opportunities,  the  rather  to  enrich  them- 
selves than  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
countless  numbers   who  innocently  and 
ignorantly  confide  in  them,  they  would 
deserve  the  opprobrium  of  all  honest  men, 
if  not  a  term  in  jail.     It  was  presumed 
that  Mr.  Lawson  was  prepared  to  expose 
some  such  state  of  affairs,  but  this  he  has 
not  done  as  yet.    To  those  of  understand- 
ing minds  he  weakens  his  case  by  at- 
tempting to  buttress  it  with  plausibilities 
instead  of  facts.  For  example,  he  accounts 
for    the    "  defense  "  made  by  the  New 
York  Life — it  would  be  more  to  the  point 
to  use  the  term  hostility  of  Mr.  McCall — 
on  the  ground  that  the  company  refused 
to  issue  policies  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and  that, 
therefore,  out  of  revenge  he   (Lawson) 
attacks  it.    He  then  proceeds  to  show,  by 
facsimile   copies   of   typewritten   letters 
over  the  signatures  of  Mr.  McCall  and 
his  Boston  agents,  that  not  longer  ago 
than  January  of  this  year  the  company 
was  anxious  to  have  Mr.  Lawson  become 
a  member.    The  impression  created  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  is  that  Mr.  Lawson 
was  singled  out  to  be  written  to,  when  the 
truth   is,  as  every  one  acquainted  with 
the   advertising   methods    of    companies 
knows,  the  letters  in  question  were  but  a 
part  of  thousands  issued  by  the  company 
every  month.     This  sort  of  thing  looks 
on  its  face  as  intentionally  misleading;  it 
is  at  best  weakening  for  Mr.  Lawson's 
case. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  Mr.  Law- 
son  may  be  in  possession  of  some  very 
important  information ;  if  he  is,  it  is  his 
duty  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  make 
it  current ;  when  he  does  so,  The  In- 
dependent will  fearlessly  aid  him  in  cir- 
culating it. 

The  Independent  holds  no  brief  for 
the  New  York  Life,  the  Mutual  Life, 
the  Prudential  or  the  Equitable.  We 
firmly  believe  in  the  benefits  of  life 
insurance  and  for  that  reason  have 
had  articles  on  insurance  for  more  than 
a  generation.  We  have  criticised  in 
the  past  the  insurance  companies  when 
we  believed  they  violated  the  best  interest 
of  sound  life  insurance, and  shall  not  hesi- 
tate if  occasion  should  arise  to  do  so 
again.  But  when  we  criticise  we  wish  to 
deal  not  in  generalities,  but  in  specific 
facts. 
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Mexico  on  a  Gold  Basis 

It  was  foreseen  some  time  ago  that 
Mexico  would  soon  place  her  currency 
on  a  gold  basis.  Her  new  4  per  cent, 
loan  of  $40,000,000,  recently  awarded  to 
Speyer  &  Co.,  was  so  readily  taken  be- 
cause of  the  prevailing  expectation  as  to 
such  a  step,  and  of  the  confidence  of  the 
financial  world  in  the  enlightened  and 
progressive  views  of  her  Government  on 
this  subject.  With  the  approval  of  Minis- 
ter Limantour's  plan  and  the  submission 
to  Congress  of  a  bill  embodying  it,  on  the 
19th  inst.,  the  change  has  virtually  been 
accomplished,  for  the  bill  will  promptly 
become  a  law.  Mexico  now  ranges  her- 
self with  the  forces  of  civilization  the 
world  over  in  accepting  and  supporting 
the  gold  standard. 

She  does  this  by  establishing  and  by 
undertaking  to  maintain  a  fixed  gold 
value  for  her  silver  dollar.  This  dollar, 
so  well  known  in  many  countries,  is  re- 
tained, with  its  weight  and  fineness  un- 
changed ;  but  it  IS  to  have  by  law  a  fixed 
value  of  50  cents  in  gold.  Thus  the  pres- 
ent ratio  is  nearly  observed,  for  the  actual 
gold  value  of  this  dollar  Is  now  about 
47  cents.  Dollars  of  the  old  style  will  be 
coined,  but  only  for  export.  They  will 
not  come  back,  for  the  importation  of 
them  is  forbidden.  Much  of  Mexico's 
silver  output  may  go  out  in  this  form, 
virtually  as  merchandise,  to  be  used  as 
currency  in  silver  standard  cnuntries.  Dol- 
lars minted  for  use  at  home  will,  of  course, 
have  some  distinguishing  mark.  The 
quantity  of  them,  we  judge  from  the  dis- 
patches, will  be  limited  to  the  amount 
now  in  circulation.  New  dollars  will 
simply  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  as 
the  latter  are  gradually  withdrawn.  Thus 
the  parity  can  easily  be  maintained.  At 
the  same  time,  subsidiary  coins  will  be 
made,  and  will  be  given  out  in  exchange 
for  dollars.  The  old  dollars  will  soon 
disapi)ear,  the  new  ones  will  be  in  general 
use,  and  the  change  will  have  taken  place 
without  any  serious  disturbance  of  values 
and  probably  without  any  marked  tluc 
ti.ation  in  the  price  of  silver.  As  the 
metal  is  a  prominent  domestic  product, 
Mexico  naturally  desires  to  trrat  it  with 
consi<Uration.  The  method  mloptetl 
closely  resembles  thut  which  our  Ciovern- 
rneiit  has  use<l  in  the  Philippinrs      China 


is  now  the  only  large  nation  still  clinging 
to  what  is  called  the  silver  standard,  but 
recent  commercial  treaties  require  her  to 
prepare  for  such  action  as  has  been  taken 
in  Mexico. 

Currency  stability  thus  acquired  in 
Mexico  will  stimulate  her  industries, 
hasten  the  development  of  her  natural 
resources,  and  enlarge  her  foreign  com- 
merce. The  fluctuations  to  which  her 
money  has  been  subjected  have  restricted 
such  commerce  and  tended  to  discourage 
the  Investment  of  foreign  capital  in  her 
industries.  The  friendly  and  the  financial 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  this  bene- 
ficial change  is  second  only  to  that  of 
Mexico  and  her  people.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $500,000,000  of  American 
capital  is  invested  in  that  country.  This 
Investment  in  mines,  in  railwavs  of  an 
international  character,  and  in  other  en- 
terprises will  be  favorably  aflFected,  to  the 
advantage  of  both  nations. 

We  have  not  seen  a  handsomer  pub- 
lication of  its  kind  than  a  pamphlet 
concerning  the  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas Railway  Company,  published  by 
Fisk  &  Robinson,  the  company's  fiscal 
agents.  More  than  70  illustrations,  ad- 
mirable reproductions  of  fine  photo- 
graphs, assist  the  interesting  text  in  dis- 
playing the  rich  natural  resources,  the  in- 
dustries and  the  varied  attractions  of  the 
region  through  which  the  railway  passes 

.  .  .  .The  hull  of  the  steamboat  "  Gen- 
eral Slocum  "  was  sold  at  auction  last 
week  for  $1,800.  A  dealer  in  second- 
hand machinery  was  the  purchaser.  Con- 
siderable doubt  exists  as  to  the  possibility 
of  recovering  any  larger  amount  than 
this  through  the  suits  that  have  been  in- 
stituted by  relat'- f  the  victr  'to 

lost   their   lives  c  of  the   '  g 

of  the  "  General  Slocum  "  last  summer 
If  this  sum  be    '  I  f^ro  rata  among 

the  various  cKii ., .   they   would  each 

receive  something  like  $1.80 
Dividends  announced: 
1  -     Co.,  Coupon*  NOb   It 

arr  r   ist. 

!tliurt    wSt  .su^ii    K    K.  Co..   Preferred.  1    p«r 

rrnt.,  pa\  a*'''-  r>^.  ....>«-.  t>t. 

I^^itt    v\  .  .  Common,  i^4*piv 

Dciciiiltci   t»t. 
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Arbitration  and  the 
Peace  Conference 


Treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion with  France, 
Germany,  Switzer- 
land and  Portugal  have  recently  been 
signed  at  Washington.  The  necessary 
signatures  will  soon  be  attached  to  sim- 
ilar agreements  with  other  Powers.  At 
a  Thanksgiving  banquet  in  London  Am- 
bassador Choate  remarked,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  promptly  given  a  favorable 
response  to  his  suggestion  that  an  Anglo- 
American  treaty  be  prepared.  It  is 
known  that  this  treaty  will  be  signed  in 
the  near  future.  At  the  French  Foreign 
Office  it  was  said  last  week  that  fourteen 
such  treaties  had  recently  come  into  ex- 
istence, so  far  as  the  signatures  of  diplo- 
matic officers  could  make  them  effective. 
The  texts  of  all  of  them  are  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  French  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  France  has  made 
six — with  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  United  States.  Others  mentioned  in 
this  list  are  those  of  Italy  with  Great 
Britain,  Denmark  with  the  Netherlands, 
Russia  with  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain 
with  Switzerland.  Those  already  signed, 
as  well  as  several  which  are  the  subjects 
of  negotiation,  indicate  the  universal 
acceptance  of  the  same  principle.  It  may 
be  added  that  a  few  days  ago  Chile 
and  BoHvia  signed  a  peace  treaty  and 
agreement  covering  the  territorial  and 
other  questions  so  long  the  causes  of 
controversy.  So  far  as  can  be  learned, 
Bolivia  abandons  her  claim  concerning 
a  Pacific  port,  and  Chile  assumes  part 
of  Bolivia's  debt,  undertaking  to  spend 
$io,rxxD,ooo  in  constructing  railways 
which  are  to  become  the  property  of 
Bolivia  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.     In 


case  of  disagreement,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  is  to  be  arbiter.  It  is  also  an- 
nounced that  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica 
have  decided  to  submit  their  bourtdary 
dispute  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Refer- 
ence to  other  recent  agreements  between 
South  American  countries  has  been 
made  in  these  pages. — The  President's 
invitation  concerning  another  Peace 
Conference  has  already  brought  replies 
which  indicate  a  sympathetic  reception 
of  it  throughout  the  civilized  world.  On 
the  25th  ult.  Secretary  Hay  received 
from  the  German  Government  a  cordial 
note  accepting  in  principle.  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
same  day,  Minister  Delcasse  said  that 
the  American  initiative  had  been  most 
sympathetically  welcomed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France.  Replies  accepting  in 
principle,  but  reserving  for  further  dis- 
cussion the  date  and  place  and  exact 
nature  of  subjects  to  be  considered,  have 
now  been  received  from  all  the  Powers 
signatory  to  The  Hague  Conference, 
Russia  and  Japan  excepted.  Russia  per- 
mits it  to  be  known  that  she  has  the 
question  under  consideration ;  there  has 
not  been  time  for  the  transmission  of  a 
response  from  Japan  by  mail.  After  all 
the  answers  have  been  received,  some 
months  will  be  consumed  in  reaching  an 
agreement  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  expected  that  the  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  The  Hague. 

-,     _,  ,,     ,    At    midnight   on    the 

Mr.  Roosevelt   at  ,,        ,,     ^  r.  •   i. 

,.     -,        .  .  24th  ult.,  after  a  quiet 

the  Exposition        „;       i        •    •  a_     1 1 

1  hanksgivmg    at    the 

White  House,  Mr.  Roosevelt  started  for 

St.  Louis.     Extraordinary  precautions  to 

prevent  accident  had  l)een  taken  by  the 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.      For 
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every  mile  of  the  route  there  was  a  track 
patrolman.  A  pilot  train  preceded  the 
President's  special.  At  all  the  stations 
in  large  cities  there  were  special  details 
of  police,  and  one  car  on  the  special  train 
was  given  up  to  guards  and  secret  service 
men.  At  several  points  the  President 
came  to  the  platform  and  spoke  very 
briefly  to  the  waiting  crowds.  It  was  at 
Richmond,  Ind.,  that  he  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  the  election  is  over.  I  am  the 
President  of  all  the  country,  of  all  Americans 
of  whatever  party;  and  so  far  as  strength  is 
given  me  I  shall  try  to  be  a  good  and  decent 
President  the  next  four  years." 

At  Indianapolis,  where  he  spoke  of  the 
State's  plurality,  some  one  said :  "  What's 
the  matter  with  Ohio  ?  "  "  Not  a  thing," 
replied  Mr.  Roosevelt ;  ''  but  what's  the 
matter  with  Missouri  ?  "  He  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  before  daylight  on  Saturday 
morning.  Two  companies  of  cavalry 
escorted  him  to  the  grounds  of  the  Ex- 
position, where  he  sought  to  see  all  that 
could  be  seen  in  one  day.  At  the  French 
Pavilion,  responding  to  a  brief  address  of 
welcome  from  the  French  Commissioner, 
he  said : 

"At  this  Exposition  the  great  Republic  of 
France  has  a  peculiarly  appropriate  part,  the 
great  nation  whose  people  worked  so  much  in 
the  past  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
this  continent,  and  the  people  that  took  this 
infant  nation  by  the  hand  to  help  it  up  into  the 
circle  of  Powers.  One  of  your  publicists  had 
used  the  expression,  '  the  peace  of  justice,' 
and  I  am  particularly  pleased  at  what  you 
said  as  to  the  efforts  of  this  country  to  bring 
about  *  the  peace  of  justice '  throughout  the 
world." 

The  Japanese  greeted  him  with  cries  of 
Banzai."  An  hour  and  a  half  was  spent 
with  the  Filipinos.  A  class  of  Igorrotes 
sang  **  America  "  for  him  in  English. 
When  the  Lake  Lanao  Moros  gave  him 
a  silver  dish,  he  said :  "  My  aim  is  to  help 
you  increase  your  happiness  and  prosper- 
ity, and  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you." 
A  Datto  of  the  Moros  gave  him  a  knife: 

"  I  give  you  my  pira,  which  has  been  m> 
own  weapon  and  with  which  I  have  killr<| 
three  enemies.  Then-  will  be  no  more  fi 
ing  in  my  country,  and  I  shall  have  no  n;.  ., 
use  for  it;  but  I  will  give  it  to  notxxly  but 
you." 

Krr«ivitjg  a  rant-  in  tlic  Visayan  villaf^e. 
Ill'-  I'f«'si(|fnt  .said : 


"  I  want  you  to  go  back  to  your  homes  and 
say  that  this  Government  will  do  all  it  can 
for  the  mental  and  moral  welfare  and  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  Filipinos." 

Reviewing  the  evening  parade  of  the 
Philippine  scouts  and  constabulary,  he 
complimented  them  and  then  asked  the 
band  to  play  "  Garry  Owen."  Applaud- 
ing heartily  at  the  close  of  it,  he  said: 
"  That  is  the  greatest  fighting  tune  in  the 
world."  The  log  cabin  in  which  he  lived 
when  he  was  a  ranchman  drew  from  him 
expressions  of  delight.  In  the  evening 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  banquet. 
During  his  tour  of  the  Exposition  gifts 
of  all  kinds  were  pressed  upon  him. 
Among  these  were  rare  books,  paintings, 
statuary,  bric-a-brac  and  (from  the 
Brazilian  Commission)  a  riding  outfit 
said  to  be  the  most  costly  ever  made.  By 
night  the  number  of  these  presents  had 
become  so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to 
engage  an  express  car  for  the  trans- 
portation of  them  to  Washington. 
Speaking  at  the  banquet,  the  President 
said  he  had  always  been  greatly  inter- 
ested in  Missouri,  and  that  "  during  the 
last  three  weeks "  he  had  **  grown  to 
think  of  it,  if  possible,  even  more  highly 
than  before."  Lincoln  had  said,  two  days 
after  his  second  election,  that  he  was 
gratified  because  his  countrymen  had 
seen  fit  to  continue  him  in  office,  but  that 
it  did  not  add  to  his  satisfaction  that  any 
one  else  was  pained  by  the  result : 

**  Those  were  the  words  of  Lincoln  in  1864. 
and  I  feel  that  any  man  who  even  tries  to  b^ 
fit  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  sho-'  i 
approach  his  duties  in  that  spirit;  that  any  i:ia  1 
worthy  of  serving  the  people  not  merely  in  that 
position  but  in  any  : 

life   should   feel   tha:   „...,: „   »,....._ ^ 

triumph  does  not  lessen  the  sense  of  infinite  re- 

:  'ly    thereby    cast    upon    hini. 

w     ^       >i  duty  he  owes  to  all  his  fellow  .     

and  he  should  realize  that  whatever  the  differ- 
» '  rt?  election,  once  the 

«  le   President  b  the 

President  of  all   the   people  of  every   section 
illy,  of  .  '     =      "        f  all  the 

le  of   til  r    \Vc<»t. 

and  that  he  is  bound,  again  to  quote  the  Uit 

■■■  -.Tf^  of  Abiahatn  ! '■     v  *'■  --■'•-•■' 

with  chjrity  t 
hght  as  '  to  sre  '  .    ■    \  > 

strive  *o  1- •  ■  '    "•  \^^    :  r  •• 

and  toward  '  i.  ('    ^v     !   •    » 

urine,  that  the  ti  n  i^   t<-  1  <i 

the  gitod  u(  uur  v .<■...... , 
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Politics  and 
National  Topics 


On  Sunday  the  President  attended  serv-  sion.    At  the  end  of  the  present  year  F. 

ice  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  E.  Leupp,  Washington  correspondent  of 

and   at  midnight  began   his   homeward  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  will  be  ap- 

journey.  pointed  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

«^  John  C.  Brady  will  be  appointed  Gov- 

On  his  way  to  Panama,  ernor  of  Alaska  for  another  term.     The 

Secretary  Taft  stopped  report     is    persistently    published     that 

for  a  time  in  New  Or-  Senator  Cullom  will  vigorously  oppose 

leans,  and  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  the  appointment  of  General  Black  to  be 

banquet  of  the  Progressive  Union.     Re-  Pension  Commissioner. — Official  returns 

sponding  to  the  toast  ''  The  President,"  show  that  the  Republican  pluralities  ex- 

the   Secretary  said  that   Mr.   Roosevelt  ceed  the  estimates  published  in  our  table 

was  going  to  visit  the  South.    He  asked  on  the  17th  ult.     Mr.  Roosevelt's  plural- 

his  audience  to  say,  after  the  President  ity  was   153,000  in  Wisconsin,   126,000 

had  been  heajd  there,  whether  he  was  a  in  Kansas,  85,000  in  Nebraska,  72,000  in 

man  moved  by  sectional  animosity:  Washington,     and     304,000   in    Illinois. 

"  I  ask  you  to  look  through  his  writings  and  His  plurality  of  the  entire  popular  vote 

find  a  single  line  that  indicates  hostility  or  sec-  will  be  not  far  from  2,250,000. 
tional  feeling  toward  the  South.  I  am  not  here 
with  a  mandate  from  him,  but  I  am  here  to 
say  that  the  attacks  upon  him  from  this  region 
of  the  country  have  only  saddened  him,  and 
that  I  know  that  there  is  in  his  nature,  in  his 


At    the    convention    of    the 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  introduced 
courageT^'in  hiT' daX  and" in' Vir7ove  "of "  a    ^^  Y''^^^^  Berger    of  Milwaukee,  repre 


Labor 
Questions 


strenuous  life  that  which  appeals  to  the  South- 
ern nature,  and  that  which  I  know  will  find 
sympathy  in  every  one  of  your  hearts." 

It  is  expected  that  the 
President  will  pass 
through  New  Orleans  in 
January,  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  reunion  of  the 
regiment  of  Rough  Rid- 
ers at  San  Antonio. — At- 
torney-General Moody 
has  consented  to  remain 
in  the  Cabinet  after 
March  4th.  It  is  known 
that  Secretaries  Hay, 
Taft.  Metcalf  and  Wilson 
are  to  remain,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Cortel- 
you  will  be  Postmaster- 
General.  It  is  reported 
that  Secretary  Morton 
will  retire  at  the  end  of 
1905.  Secretary  Shaw 
has  declined  the  offer  of 
the  presidency  of  a  New 
York  trust  company,  it  is 
said,  and  probably  will  re- 
main in  the  Cabinet  for 
two  years. — The  Presi- 
dent has  offered  to  Sena- 
tor Cockrell  a  place  in 
either  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commis- 


senting  the   socialist   element,   caused   a 
bitter  debate: 
"  Whereas,  The  unprecedented  concentration 


— Bi^^^ 


^...-....,. 


statue   of  Frod<'rl<k    tb(;  Great   Unveiled  at   Washington   Bar 
racks,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Noveraher  10th. 
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of  wealth  in  the  United  States  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  Trusts  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  make  it  obvious  that  cap- 
italism will  soon  reach  its  culmination  point 
and  will  have  to  make  room  for  Another  phase 
of  civilization  ;  and  i 

"  Whereas,  It  is  evident  that  this  nation  is 
destined  to  take  the  lead  in  this  grand  struggle 
for  better  conditions  and  higher  culture ;  there- 
fore be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  hereby  recommend  to 
all  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  to  have  their  members 
study  the  economic  conditions ;  to  have  lec- 
tures upon  these  subjects  in  their  lodge  rooms, 
homes  and  in  meetings  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  to  do  everything  in  their  power  for 
the  enlightenment  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  proletariat." 

The  Resolutions  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  resolution  be  adopted, 
but  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
amble be  rejected.  To  the  exclusion  of 
that  paragraph  the  socialist  delegates 
objected.  Berger  asserted  that  John 
Mitchell  was  a  traitor  to  the  working- 
man's  cause.  A  printed  slip  had  been 
distributed,  attacking  President  Gompers 
and  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  alleging  that  they 
had  dined  in  an  '*  unfair "  house  with 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  who  had 
called  the  "  scab "  a  hero.  Both  Mr. 
Gompers  and  Mr.  Mitchell  spoke  in  de- 
fense of  their  record.  By  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  was  approved.  A  resolution 
hostile  to  the  militia,  introduced  by  the 
socialist  element,  was  defeated,  as  was 
another,  from  the  same  source,  favoring 
the  granting  of  pensions  by  national 
legislation  to  workingmen,  at  the  age  of 
60  years.  By  imanimous  vote  the  con- 
vention favored  the  exclusion  of  Japa- 
nese both  from  the  States  and  from  our 
insular  possessions ;  also  the  universal 
ad()pli(jn  of  tin*  advisory  initiative  and 
the  advisory  referendum.  Without  a  dis- 
senting voice  the  convention  decided  to 
su[)port  the  Tyi)()graphical  Union's  de- 
mand for  an  eight  liour  day.  This  de- 
mand will  be  made  in  January,  IQ06. 
I 'resident  Gom[)ers.  Secretary  Morrison, 
Treasurer  Leimou,  and  the  eight  Vice 
Presirlents  were  re-elected.  —  Several 
persons  were  arreste(l  last  week  in  Gifi 
cinnati  charged  with  murder  and  other 
crimes  in  conn<'Ction  with  the  strike  of 
the  moulders  at  the  foundries  in  that 
city  and  in  Covington  an(l  Newport.  Ky 


Three  union  men  are  held  foi  the  murder 
of  one  Weakley,  a  non-union  moulder, 
and  others  are  accused  of  attempting  to 
destroy  several  foundries  with  dynamite. 
Two  of  the  prisoners,  named  Rauhauser, 
father  and  son,  have  confessed  that  they 
placed  dynamite  in  the  molds  of  one 
foundry.  Evidence  against  these  and 
others  was  obtained  by  detectives,  who 
joined  the  strikers.  President  Valen- 
tine, of  the  International  Union  of 
Moulders,  was  arrested  in  Cleveland,  and 
an  attempt  to  connect  him  with  the  use 
of  dynamite  will  be  made,  owing  to  the 
story  told  by  the  Rauhausers.  While 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  ofiBcers  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Valentine  was  entertained 
bv  Mavor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  at  his  home. 
He  asserts  that  none  of  the  union  officers 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  unlawful  acts 
in  question. 

^^     „^.,.     .  It  is  expected  at  Wash- 

The   Philippine       .       ^         T    ^  ^u  u  ^r 

d  mgton  that  the  result  of 

the  recent  election  will 
tend  to  cause  the  prompt  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  that  authorizes  the  issue  of 
Philippine  bonds  for  public  improve- 
ments, empowers  municipalities  to  bor- 
row money  for  similar  purposes,  and  per- 
mits the  insular  Government  to  promote 
the  construction  of  railways  bv  guaran- 
teeing securities  or  income. — Monsignor 
Agius.  the  new  Apostolic  Delegate,  has 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  will  ren^ 

a  few  weeks  in  the  States  before ^ 

for  Manila.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the 
Procurator-General  of  the  Benedictines 
at  Rome. — Datto  Ali.  the  only  rebellious 
and  hostile  Moro  chief,  who  has  been  re- 
sisting the  American  forces  mainly  be- 
cause of  his  disap)roval  of  the  new  1:in\ 
against  slavery,  has  asked  General 
Wood  to  grant  him  an  interview  con- 
cerning terms  of  surrender.  He  will 
be  received  by  General  Wooil.  who  re 
gards  him  as  a  rebel  rather  than  as  an 
outlaw,  and  hopes  to  make  him  a  friend 
of  American  rule.  Quiet  1 
the  Moro  country.  In  Min.i  i.i.i.s  aJ 
(':unp  V^icars.  Captain  Devote  has  en 
tablished  a  school  and  made  a  moilel 
village.      Several   chiefs  in   tl 

ing  Lake  I,anu>  district  have 

similar  seluxdn  and  otlerr*!  to  erri*t  the 

buihlins^s  ret|  In  Ccbn.  th 

jane  cbicf  l>i«'ni'»io,  with  70  bi»iiMnrt». 
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has  surrendered  to  the  constabulary. — 
The  proposed  changes  in  the  tariff  on 
goods  imported  into  the  islands  have  been 
published  at  Washington.  They  are  sug- 
gested by  the  Philippine  Commission, 
and  the  President  will  recommend  that 
the  Commission  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  revise  the  rates  in  accord  with 
its  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
islands.  At  present  the  tariff  on  goods 
imported  from  the  islands  into  the  States 
is  75  per  cent,  of  the  Dingley  rates.  Sec- 
retary Taft  will  urgently  recommend  that 
the  rates  on  sugar  and  tobacco  so  im- 
ported be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  and  that  all  other  duties 
be  entirely  removed.  After  July  ist, 
1906,  trade  with  the  islands  will  be  re- 
stricted to  American  ships.  The  result- 
ing increase  of  freight  rates  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  protective  duty. — In  the 
report  of  Colonel  Edwards,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  it  is  shown 
that  there  are  now  in  this  country,  sup- 
ported by  the  Philippine  Government, 
112  Filipino  students,  in  31  universities 
and  schools,  and  28  more  are  on  the  way. 
Among  those  now  here  are  two  young 
women,  the  winners  in  an  examination  in 
which  nearly  400  applicants  competed. 
Three  more  will  soon  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. These  students  remain  four  years, 
and  for  each  of  them  the  annual  allow- 
ance is  $500. — At  the  date  of  this  report 
less  than  $2,500,000  of  the  $7,239,000 
which  the  Government  agreed  to  give  for 
the  friars'  lands  had  been  paid.  The 
Augustinians  had  received  $2,212,404; 
of  this  amount,  $2,000,000  was  in  Lon- 
don, awaiting  the  demand  of  the  order, 
and  the  remainder  had  been  paid  to  the 
representatives  of  the  order  in  Manila. 

Reports  of         ^Y^^^^    ^^    ^^Pf  ^S    that 
Fever  in  Cuba     ^^^^^^    i^Y^^  ^^ad     agam 

appeared  m  Cuba  our 
State  Department,  on  the  23d  ult.,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment to  a  failure  to  enforce  sanitary 
laws  in  Santiago  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  all  ground  for  complaint  would  l)e 
removed.  Whereupon  Dr.  Finlay,  chief 
of  the  Cuban  Health  Department,  as- 
serted that  there  were  no  cases  of  the 
fever  in  Cuba,  and  that  there  had  been 
only  one  within  two  years.  This  was 
foimd  on  an  island  near  Santiago.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  few  cases  have  been  brought 


to  the  island  from  Mexico.  These  were 
promptly  isolated  and  carefully  guarded. 
In  a  statement  from  the  Government, 
based  upon  the  reports  of  Dr.  Finlay  and 
Dr.  Guiteras  (both  well  known  experts), 
it  was  declared  that  Cuba  was  meeting 
her  international  sanitary  obligations,  and 
that  there  were  no  cases  of  fever  to  sug- 
gest   a    quarantine    against    the    island. 

Premier  Katsura  will  present 
Japanese  ^^  ^^^  Japanese  Diet,  about 
Finances  ^    1  '  . 

to  assemble,  a  budget  requir- 
ing the  appropriation  of  $388,000,000 
more  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  and 
the  Government.  In  a  preliminary 
statement  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  before  the  war  the  Diet  was  firmly 
opposed  to  the  appropriations  asked  for 
by  the  Government,  both  the  great  par- 
ties, Constitutionalists  and  Progres- 
sives, united  in  declaring  that  the  ap- 
propriations of  $125,000,000  was  exces- 
sive and  unendurable,  but  the  House 
passed  readily  the  first  war  budget  of 
$288,000,000,  and  he  does  not  doubt  that 
his  new  and  increased  demands  will  be 
cheerfully  accepted. 

"  The  war  expenses  reach  a  large  sum  month- 
ly, but  the  Government  has  managed  their  ab- 
sorption in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  least  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  money  market.  The 
decrease  in  circulation  has  been  very  small,  and 
our  people  are  cheerfully  meeting  the  advanced 
taxation,  while  every  domestic  loan  has  been 
oversubscribed. 

"  Our  crops  this  year  exceed  their  average 
value  by  $60,000,000.  Our  foreign  trade  shows 
an  improvement  over  that  of  1903,  and  I  expect 
it  will  reach  a  total  of  $350,000,000.  The  prices 
of  commodities  have  been  slightly  increased,  but 
our  financial  and  economic  conditions  remain 
unaffected.  This  has  probably  surprised  our 
enemy,  for  it  exceeds  our  own  expectations.  We 
are  redoubling  our  energies,  working  diligently, 
living  frugally,  and  going  forward  in  this  war 
unhesitatingly." 

'T^u    KT    .u  o        Au    agrecmcut    between 

The  North  Sea      _.,  '^.  1     t-"       1        1 

.  ^  .  Russia    and    lingland 

settling  the  conditions  of 
arbitration  of  the  Dogger  Bank  incident 
was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Sir 
Charles  TTardinge,  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, and  Count  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian 
Foreign  Minister.  According  to  this  con- 
vention the  two  Governments  agree  to 
submit  "  the  task  of  elucidating  by  the 
means  of  impartial  and  conscientious  in- 
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vestigation  the  questions  of  fact "  con-  a  .  •  The  sessions  of  the  lower 
cerning  the  firing  by  the  Russian  vessels,  ^  house  of  the  Hungarian  Par- 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  boat  and  liament  have  been  more  tu- 
death  of  two  persons  belonging  to  the  multuous  and  disorderly  than  ever  before 
British  fishing  fleet,  to  an  International  in  the  history  of  this  excitable  body. 
Commission  assembled  conformably  to  Premier  Tisza  opened  the  session  by  de- 
The  Hague  Convention  of  1899,  The  daring  his  unalterable  determination  to 
Commission  of  Inquiry  is  to  be  composed  do  away  with  the  obstruction  and  dila- 
of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are  to  be  tory  tactics  by  which  the  Opposition  have 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  British  and  for  years  delayed  and  prevented  legisla- 
Russian  navies,  one  each  appointed  by  tive  business.  He  asked  the  co-operation 
the  Governments  of  France  and  of  the  of  all  parties  in  adopting  such  rules  as 
United  States,  and  the  fifth  member  to  be  would  prevent  obstruction  of  legislation 
chosen  by  agreement  of  these  four.  In  and  thwarting  of  the  will  of  the  majority  ; 
case  of  their  failure  to  select  the  fifth  but  at  the  same  time  would  not  limit  free- 
member  he  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Em-  dom  of  speech  or  prevent  due  considera- 
peror  of  Austria.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  tion  of  all  measures.  If  the  rules  were 
Commission  to  inquire  into  all  the  cir-  not  changed  so  as  to  expedite  business 
cumstances  of  the  North  Sea  incident  and  the  Premier  was  prepared  to  dissolve 
ascertain  where  the  responsibility  lies  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  people.  The 
and  the  degree  of  blame  attaching  to  any  Independence  party,  under  Franz  Kos- 
persons ;  both  Governments  agree  to  fur-  suth,  refused  to  permit  any  alterations  of 
nish  all  the  necessary  means  and  facilities  the  rules  which  should  curtail  their 
for  the  inquiry.  The  Commission  is  to  power,  for,  altho  they  were  a  minority  in 
assemble  at  Paris  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  Chamber,  they  were  a  majority  in  the 
the  expenses  are  to  be  divided  equally  nation,  but  on  account  of  the  electoral 
between  the  two  Governments.  The  ma-  laws  they  were  deprived  of  their  rights 
jority  of  the  five  Commissioners  is  to  be  of  representation.  Count  Apponyi  in  a 
sufficient  in  making  its  decisions.    There  violent  speech  stated  that 

is  much  dissatisfaction  in  England  over  .^ .               , .                   .     .        j   u      u      1 

.,  .                  .  •       ,                ,1          •           „i.-   .,  in    case    this    revision    is    formed   by    illegal 

this  convention  because  there  is  no  stipu-  ,      , .         . .       ,,   ._•  •    „  ^t  X,. 

,     .             ,       -             .  ,          ^     f                F.^  means,  we  should  consider  all  decisions  of  this 

lation  as  to  the  punishment  of  any  guilty  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^j,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  .^pp^,^ 

parties.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ^^at  the  monarch  who  has  sworn  to  support  the 
American  representative  will  be  Admiral  Constitution  would  sanction  them." 
Dewey,  the  ranking  officer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy. — The  Japanese  Government  is  Amid  the  tumult  following  this  remark 
making  vigorous  protests  against  the  Mr.  Ugron,  of  the  Catholic  party,  called 
coaling  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  on  its  out,  "  Otherwise  I  should  become  a  re- 
way  to  the  Far  East  at  neutral  ports,  and  publican  at  once,"  and  Mr.  Pulonyi,  *'  We 
it  considers  that  almost  all  the  nations,  should  become  an  anti-dynastic  party." 
including  the  English,  have  been  too  lax  On  the  following  day  when  Count  Tisza 
in  permitting  infractions  of  the  laws  of  arose  to  speak,  the  disorder  was  so  great 
neutrality.  The  British  Foreign  Secre-  that  nothing  could  be  heard.  The  Lib- 
tary,  Lord  Lansdowne,  has  written  a  let-  erals,  who  are  supporting  him,  left  their 
ter  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  warn-  seats  and  formed  a  semi-circle  about  him. 
ing  the  British  colliers  from  following:  while  directly  in  front  of  him  stockl 
the  Baltic  fleet  with  coal  and  supplies,  as  Deputy  Polonyi,  who  interrupted  hinii 
they  have  been  doing,  stating  that  in  the  whenever  he  tried  to  sjeak.  by  !- 
Franeo-German  War  Mr.  Gladstone  laid  ing  the  floor.  On  Nt>ven\l>er  i.^^m  A\c 
down  the  prineij)le  that  such  colliers  were  House  passed  the  Premier's  motion  alter- 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  store  ships  to  ing  for  a  year  the  rules  of  the  House  so 
the    fleet.      British    subjects   engaged   in  as  to  allow 

such  work  are  hable  to  prcKccdings  under     9  o'clock,  in :      -. 

the  foreign  enlistment  act.     Lord  Lans-  sion,  in  order  to  di.spose  of  nu>rr  lei*i«U' 

dr)wiie  concludes:  "  Therefore,  altho  ncu-  tive  business.     Before  the  vote  w            -n 

tral  traders  may  trade  in  contraband  at     tli-   '  ^''       *m  left  the  ^T lie 

the  risk  of  capture,  they  should  brar  in  K                         1     At  4                                 -^i 

mind  the  roujlitions  of  the  British  law,"  tion  members  returned  am!  Couni  Ap- 
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ponyi,  their  leader,  declared  that  the  sit- 
ting was  illegal  and  his  party  was  there 
under  protest  merely  to  exercise  control. 
When  President  de  Perczel  tried  to  put 
a  motion  he  was  howled  down.  Deputy 
Rakosi  handed  to  the  President  a  paper 
demanding  an  adjournment,  and,  when 
he  refused  to  accept  it,  threatened  him 
with  his  shears.  Members  rushed  to  his 
defense  and  a  tumult  ensued,  books  and 
inkstands  being^  used  as  missiles  and  seats 
as  weapons. — The  session  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath  at  Vienna  on  the  same  date 
was  hardly  less  sensational.  Herr  Per- 
nerstorfer,  one  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  in 
discussing  the  Innsbruck  riots,  made  a 
violent  personal  atttack  upon  the  ruling 
dynasty.  He  said  the  Hapsburgs  had  al- 
ways regarded  the  country  as  an  object 
of  exploitation  and  had  been  a  burden  on 
the  people  for  600  years.  The  women  of 
the  family  were  bigots  and  the  men  igno- 
rant partisans.  The  Premier,  Dr.  von 
Koerber,  on  the  following  day  denounced 
such  language  as  an  ourage  on  the  holiest 
sentiments  of  the  people  and  stated  that 
"  the  whole  civilized  world  has  such  unbounded 
respect  for  our  illustrious  sovereign  that  any 
attempt  to  cloud  his  august  figure  is  foredoomed 
to  ridicule." 

On  November  24th  the  subject  was  again 
discussed,  and  when  a  Socialist  member 
said  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
telling  the  truth  about  '*  the  camarilla 
which  ruled  Austria  "  there  was  such  an 
uproar  that  the  President  was  obliged  to 
close  the  session. 

-_       ,     .         ,     The  reports  of  our  repre- 

Macedonia  and  S        .      _,      ,       ^. 

.  .  sentatives  m    lurkey  m- 

dicate  a  terrible  condition 
of  affairs  in  Macedonia  and  Armenia. 
Fighting  goes  on  continuously  between 
more  or  less  brigandish  bands,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  from  these 
depredations  will  be  very  severe  during 
the  winter.  The  Bulgarian  revolutionists 
have  turned  their  attention  from  the 
Turks  to  the  Christians  who  refuse  to 
support  them.  These  are  mostly  Greeks 
of  the  better  class,  and  it  is  said  that  hun- 
dreds of  them  have  been  tortured  to  death 
or  burned  alive  by  Bulgarian  bands  on 
account  of  their  refusal  to  submit  to  the 
extortion  and  blackmail.  Since  no  serious 
efforts  are  made  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
crimes  the  Greeks  have  taken  the  law  into 


their  own  hands,  and  over  a  thousand 
men  have  in  the  last  month  crossed  the 
Greek  frontier  into  Macedonia  to  revenge 
their  murdered  countrymen.  The  Greeks 
are  intrenched  in  the  mountains  south- 
west of  Vodena,  and  the  heavy  snow 
hinders  the  troops  which  have  been  sent 
against  them.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  Vilayet  of  Salonika  bands  of 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  are  trying  to  ex- 
terminate each  other.  In  a  village  near 
Vodena  a  band  of  Greeks  were  going  to 
attack  a  church  in  which  the  Bulgarian 
notables  were  assembled,  when  they  were 
fired  upon  by  fifty  Bulgarian  peasants 
and  many  of  them  wounded.  The  Turk- 
ish authorities  took  no  action.  The  Porte 
has  consented  to  an  increase  in  the  in- 
ternational police  force,  and  more  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, but,  judging  from  its  past 
efficiency,  not  much  relief  can  be  hoped 
for  from  this  source. — Our  Consul  Nor- 
ton, of  Harput,  Turkey,  reports  that 
there  is  great  suffering  in  the  Sasun  dis- 
trict, the  scene  of  the  recent  massacres. 
The  10,000  survivors  are  without  both 
food  and  shelter  for  the  winter,  for  their 
homes  have  been  burned  and  their  herds 
swept  away.  The  Government  has  been 
paying  them  an  allowance  of  one  cent  a 
day,  but  this  is  row  stopped.  The 
weather  is  very  cold  and  stormy  and 
there  is  urgent  need  of  warm  clothing. 
There  is  much  epidemic  sicknes:^  espe- 
cially among  the  children,  from  ex- 
haustion and  starvation.  The  authorities 
will  not  permit  the  sufferers  to  desert 
their  ruined  villages  to  find  assistance  in 
more  favored  localities. 

Th  w  r  ^^  military  operations  of  im- 
portance are  definitely  re- 
ported, and  both  at  Port  Arthur  and  at 
Liao-Yang  there  seems  to  be  a  deadlock. 
It  is  reported  the  Japanese  have  suc- 
ceeded in  sapping  the  Rihlung  and  East 
Keekwan  hills  as  far  as  the  center 
ditches  and'  that  a  general  and  final  as- 
sault is  now  in  progress.  The  Japanese 
have  possession  of  the  outer  works  on 
both  these  points  and  have  held  them 
against  sorties  by  the  Russians  from  the 
parapets.  A  German  ship  loaded  with 
food  is  said  to  have  entered  the  port. 
It  is  reported  that  Admiral  Alexieff,  who 
recently  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  has 
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The  Petition  of 
the  Zemstvos 


been  removed  from  the  office  of  Viceroy 
of  the  Far  East. — There  are  rumors, 
affirmed  and  denied,  of  an  extensive 
concentration  of  troops  to  the  north  of 
Samaja  and  Feng-Wang-Cheng  for  the 
purpose  of  outflanking  the  Russian  left 
and  cutting  off  the  troops  at  Mukden 
or  forcing  them  to  retreat  beyond  Tie- 
Hng,  still  further  to  the  north.  The 
division  of  the  Baltic  fleet  under  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  Voelkersam 
passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  without 
incident  and  has  set  sail  from  the  Red 
Sea  toward  the  East. — The  Committee 
on  the  Foreign  Budget  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  states  that  Japan 
has  •  unofficially  expressed  a  willingness 
to  conclude  the  war  on  the  conditions 
that  Manchuria  be  returned  to  China, 
Port  Arthur  be  dismantled  and  Korea 
declared  independent,  with  the  right  of 
the  Japanese  to  acquire  land  there. 
Russia  refuses  to  consider  these  condi- 
tions. 

The  memorial  to  the 
Czar  asking  for  a  more 
liberal  administration, 
and  a  representative  government  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  of  zemstvo 
leaders  in  substantially  the  form  given 

last  week,  and  con- 
cludes with  "  the 
hope  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  Czar  to 
summon  a  national 
assembly."  It  was 
doubted  by  many 
whether  the  Czar 
would  even  con- 
sent to  receive  a 
petition  making 
s  u  c  h  radical  de- 
mand, and  it  was 
t  h  (J  u  g  h  t  t  h  a  t 
I'rince  Sviatopolk- 
\lirsky  was  likely 
to  forfeit  his  |)osi- 

Prlnr.   Svlatopolk  Ml.sky      ^^^"      ^^^     allowing 

such  a  meeting  to 
he  lit^ld.  IWit  on  llie  C(jntrary,  so  far  the 
Russian  Liberals  have  every  reason  to 
be  encouraged,  l  he  Czar  not  only  re- 
ceived the  tueniorial  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  but  asked  for 
an  interview  vvitfi  the  leaders  of  the 
zcnistvo     confereni-e.      Accordnigly,     a 


deputation  of  four  prominent  members 
was  received  at  the  palace  at  Czarkoe- 
Selo,  and  explained  their  views  and 
wishes  at  length.  The  Czar  is  said  to 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  what 
was  said  to  him,  and  to  have  asked 
many  questions ;  but  nothing  is  known 
of  his  intentions.  Among  the  four 
speakers  was  Petrunkeivitch  of  Tver, 
who  has  been  exiled  for  24  years.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  affair 
is  the  freedom  of  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  now  going  on  all  over  the  em- 
pire and  the  fullness  and  frankness  of 
the  Associated  Press  dispatches  permit- 
ted under  the  new  regime  to  be  sent  out 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Great  enthusiasm 
is  manifested  in  all  the  cities,  and  espe- 
cially the  universities,  but  every  eflfort 
is  being  made  by  the  Liberals  to  pre- 
vent any  revolutionary  manifestations, 
which  would  destroy  all  prospects  of 
concessions.  The  zemstvo  represent- 
atives were  flooded  with  congratula- 
tions and  offers  of  support  from  indi- 
viduals and  organizations,  including 
one  of  the  revolutionist  societies.  A 
message  of  greeting  was  received  from 
24  prominent  Finlanders.  As  finally 
adopted,  the  most  important  of  the  res- 
olutions, that  calling  for  a  national  as- 
sembly, reads  as  follows : 

"  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  development 
nf  the  life  of  the  State  and  the  people,  it  is 
imperatively  necessary  that  there  be  regiilar 
participation  of  national  representatives,  sit- 
ting as  an  especially  elected  body,  to  make 
laws,  regulate  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
and  determine  the  legality  of  the  actions  of 
ttic  administration." 

After  the  passage  of  the  memorial  the 
zemstvo  meeting  discussed  the  subjects 
of  primary  education,  the  d  -s  of 

mobilization,  the  relief  of  th*.  lai.iilies 
of  soldiers  aiul  Red  Cross  work,  and 
then  adjourned.  The  memorial  was 
sii^ned  by  the  presiilents  of  the  ;- 

live  committees  of  31  out  of  ^j  .  ..:e 
zemstvos  represented ;  the  president  of 
the  Kherson  committee  is  the  only  one 
refusini^  t  'it.   Th  -  ^  —         *   * 

from  the  [<  es  of  l 

were  not  able  to  be  present  on  account 
of  the  <'  e.     Ai' 

are  tive  ^i..,  incial  u... 
who  are    ir.r    oMcto    k' 

IVfWStVOS. 
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The  Coming  Conference  of  the  Nations 

BY  HAYNE  DAVIS 

[We  make  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  printing  so  much  on  President  Itoosevelt's 
forthcoming  I'eace  Conference.     Indeed,  we  think  there  is  no  question  now  before  the 
International  world  to  compare  with  It  In  importance.     Our  readers  may  expect  from 
now  on,  as  in  the  past,  to  he  kept  fully  posted  on  this  topic. — Editor.] 


NOW  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Interparhamcntary  Union,  has  in- 
vited the  nations  to  send  delegates  to 
a  conference,  the  question  arises  as  to 
where  this  conference  should  convene 
and  who  should  be  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  this  first  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Nations. 

Some  suggestions  are  heard  to  the 
effect  that  this  is  an  imopportune  time 
to  call  such  a  conference,  because  two  of 
the  Towers  to  be  invited  are  at  war.  Tho 
the  invitation  be  issued  now,  the  confer- 


ence should  not  convene  for  some  time, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  those  who  are 
chosen  as  delegates  to  prepare  them- 
selves, by  study  and  travel,  for  wise  and 
pro])er  action  on  the  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  few,  if  any,  men  in 
the  world  ready  to  take  seats  at  once  in 
such  a  conference,  charged  with  con- 
sideration of  the  gravest  question  ever 
proposed  to  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions, and  which  is  now  for  the  first  time 
in  practical  politics. 

Even  the  men  most  experienced  in  the 
affairs  of  state  would  have  to  examine 
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known  facts  in  the  light  of  this  idea  of 
poHtical  organization  coextensive  with 
humanity's  widest  commercial  activities ; 
and  the  wisest  of  them  would  want  a 
period  of  rest  from  their  customary  la- 
bors that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
without  distraction  to  consider  care- 
fully the  powers  which  conspired  to- 
gether during  the  past  century  to  evolve 
in  so  many  parts  of  the  world  political 
organizations  composed  of  many  self- 
governing  members.  A  careful  study  of 
these  powers  and  the  processes  whereby 
they  co-operated  to  produce  unions  of 
previously  independent  States  would 
modify  materially  the  present  opinions 
of  many  prominent  men  and  their  first 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  creating  a  permanent  Parliament 
of  Nations.  This  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  great  idea  in  the  resolution  of  St. 
Louis,  and  the  one  which  will  be  least 
discussed  before  the  conference  convenes, 
because  it  is  least  understood.  The  at- 
titude of  statesmen  to  this  idea  at  first 
blush  may  well  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Sully  when  Henry  the 
Great  first  suggested  it  to  him,  three 
hundred  years  ago.  And,  like  the  Duke, 
they  may  be  expected  to  change  their 
opinions  after  careful  consideration. 
Henry  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  king. 
The  Duke  of  Sully,  his  Prime  Minister, 
was  a  great  statesman.  When  Henry 
first  suggested  this  idea  to  the  Duke  he 
received  it  with  a  mixture  of  pleasantry 
and  compliment,  not  regarding  it  seri- 
ously. Speaking  of  this  idea  of  a  great 
republic  composed  of  all  nations  in 
touch  with  France,  the  Duke  says: 

"  I  even  apprehended  that  there  was  some 
illusion  in  it.  I  recollected  some  of  those  en- 
terprises in  which  we  had  endeavored  to  en- 
gage Europe.  I  considered  those  in  particular 
which  had  been  formed  by  some  of  our  kings 
from  much  less  considerable  motives.  And 
1  found  myself  disgusted  with  this  from  the 
bad  success  of  the  former,  .  .  .  Strong- 
ly prejudiced  by  this,  I  used  my  utmost  ef- 
fort to  undeceive  Henry.  ...  I  could  not 
refuse,  at  his  solicitation,  to  use  my  utmost  en- 
deavors to  gain  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
it;  I  formed  a  cirarrr  plan  of  it  iii  my  mind; 
I  collected  and  united  all  the  different 
branches,  and  studied  alt  its  proportiDtis  and 
dimensions,  if  I  may  lay  so;  and  I  dijcovettd 
in   thftn  a   regularity  and   mutual  d  '   -ut, 

of   ivhuh,  whfn    I    only   i  onsidrttd  ij^n 

in  a  confused  and  careless  manner,  /  had  not 


been  at  all  sensible.  The  benefit  which  would 
manifestly  arise  from  it  to  all  Europe  was 
what  most  immediately  struck  me.  .  .  . 
But  the  means  to  effect  so  good  a  design  were. 
therefore,  what  I  hesitated  at  the  longest  I 
was  at  last  convined  that,  however  dispropor- 
tionate the  means  might  appear  to  the  effect,  a 
course  of  years  .  .  .  would  surmount 
many  obstacles." 

He  says  also  that  none  who  read  his 
Memoirs  will  be  harder  to  convince  than 
he  himself  was  of  the  practicabilit\'  of 
the  plan. 

But  he  became  convinced  that  it  was 
"  just  in  its  intention,  possible  and  even 
practicable  in  all  its  parts  and  infinitely 
glorious  in  all  its  effects." 

The  "  Memoirs  "  of  Sully  may  be  had 
and  would  interest  any  one  who  cares  to 
follow  this  movement  from  its  inception 
three  hundred  years  ago  to  its  final  real- 
ization, let  us  hope  in  our  own  day.  And 
certainly  a  study  of  the  question  as  Sully 
studied  it,  in  all  its  parts,  would  be  of 
great  assistance,  in  fact,  almost  neces- 
sary, to  those  who  will  sit  in  the  confer- 
ence. Like  Sully,  the  statesmen  of  to- 
day will  not  be  as  capable  of  wise  judg- 
ment of  so  great  a  matter  off  hand  as 
after  careful  consideration. 

The  appointment  of  a  man  to  a  seat 
in  this  Conference  of  Nations  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  command  of  Henry  IV 
to  Sully  that  he  consider  this  idea  care- 
fully rather  than  in  a  confused  and 
careless  manner ;  that  he  "  use  his  utfuost 
endeavors  to  gain  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  it,  form  a  clear  plan  of  it  in 
mind,  collect  and  unite  all  its  different 
branches,  study  all  its  proportions  and 
dimensions." 

The  time  required  for  this  would  ne- 
cessitate the  assembling  of  the  confer- 
ence not  earlier  than  six  months  or  a 
year  from  now.  But  aside  from  this 
great  idea  of  a  World's  Congress  the 
other  two  sections  of  the  Resolution  of 
St.  Louis  call  for  extended  cons  m 

by   the   dele«j  '       ^  -' >re   they   a-^-^^ mule. 
All    things    >  I,    it    would    seem 

that  the  conference  should  convene  not 
sotJtier  than  one  year   nor  later  t'  \0 

years  from  the  issue  of  the  inv.:„  ..n. 
Hence  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
shouM  not  control  in  this  matter,  for 
this  war  is  liable  to  r- '  .a:.*.;..  .  . -^f 
and  another  is  liable*  t  *y 

time.     Thii    conference    it    to  ct 
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constructing   political    machinery   which  support    in    the   accomplishment    of   its 

will  decrease  the  danger  of  war,  and  it  work    if  the  session  is  held  in  America; 

therefore   must  do  its  work  in  the  midst  the  press  of  America  will  take  a  higher 

of  war,  rumors  of  war,  danger  of  war.  position  on  the  purposes  aimed  at  by  the 

If  the  very  things  it  aims  to  destroy  are  conference  than  the  press  of  any  other 

allowed   to  govern,   when   will   they  be  nation.    The  press  of  America  will  reach 

destroyed?  much    farther    and    exercise    far    more 

Furthermore,  the  delegates  should  be  power  than  the  press  of  any  other  coun- 

instructed  not  to  discuss  in  conference  try.    What  is  published  by  the  European 

any  question  in  dispute  between  two  or  press  will  be  more  advanced  if  it  is  sent 

more    nations,    whether    it    has    become  out  from  America. 

aggravated  to  the  point  of  violence  or  Dr.  Tydeman,  of  Holland,  told  me  dur- 

not.     It  would  be  out  of  order  for  such  ing  the  Interparliamentary  tour    it  was 

a  conference  to  take  any  action  about  an  evident  to  him  that  the  press  of  America 

existing  war  or  even  to  discuss  it.    The  can  more  easily  send  out  ideas  than  the 

conference   is   for  constructing  machin-  press  of  Europe,  because  the  mind  of  the 

ery  which  will  prevent  these  questions  people   is   more   open   here.      Mr.   John 

from   causing   war   in   the    future,    and  Lund,    of   Norway,    commented   on   the 

putting  its^ hands  into  existing  contro-  fact    that    in    America    the    press    (the 

versies  would  be  to  neglect  its  own  proper  Fourth  Estate,  as  he  called  it)  does  with 

work    and    would    tend   to   prevent   the  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Interpar- 

realization  of  the  beneficent  purposes  for  liamentary  Union    a  large  part  of  what 

which  it  is  convened.  the  powerful  efforts  of  that  union,  di- 

There  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  rected  by  the  great  Hungarian,  Count 
why  the  conference  should  not  convene  Albert  Apponyi,  could  not  induce  the 
even  before  peace  is  made  between  Rus-  press  of  Europe  to  do. 
sia  and  Japan,  tho  it  is  more  than  prob-  I  myself  have  given  out  through  the 
able  that  the  war  will  be  over  when  the  press  (both  the  papers  and  the  period- 
conference  assembles.  icals)    the   most   extreme   ideas   on   this 

Even  if  Russia  and  Japan  are  not  rep-  question,  and  nowhere  have  they  met 
resented,  that  will  not  prevent  the  con-  with  resistance,  proving  that  American 
ference  from  accomplishing  its  work,  people  are  prepared  for  these  ideas.  The 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  were  people  of  America  have  been  prepared 
not  represented  when  the  American  con-  for  this  by  all  the  experiences  of  the  past 
vention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  re-  century — by  the  War  of  Revolution,  the 
sponse  to  the  call  issued  from  Annapolis  struggle  for  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
in  1786.  But  that  did  not  prevent  the  the  conflict  of  thought  in  defining  the 
conference  from  agreeing  on  the  present  rights  of  the  States  and  the  rights  of 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  nation,  which  began  as  soon  as  the 
did  it  prevent  eleven  of  the  thirteen  Union  was  formed,  and  which  was  con- 
States  from  putting  that  Constitution  tinned  in  the  press,  in  party  conventions, 
into  operation,  tho  both  Rhode  Island  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  in  the  courts, 
and  North  Carolina  failed  and  refused  to  and  finally  on  the  battlefield,  until  at  last 
adopt  it  promptly.  Just  so  the  inaction  the  American  people  know  the  bound- 
of  one  or  of  several  nations  should  not  aries  of  State  rights  and  national  rights, 
stand  in  the  way  of  effectuating  the  and  do  not  stand  aghast  at  the  thought 
Resolution  of  St.  Louis.  of  having  to  draw  the  line  between  na- 

Where  should  this  world  convention  be  tional    and     international    rights.     The 

held?      The    President    suggested    The  convening  of  this  conference  in  any  other 

Hague.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  na-  part  of  the  world  will  cause  the  loss,  to 

tions  will  suggest  the  United  States.  Dis-  some  extent,  of  the  value  of  this  experi- 

tinct  advantages  would  arise  from  hold-  ence. 

ing  the  conference  in  the  United  States,  In  the  next  place,  the  United  States  is 

the    great    representative    of    the    ideas  the  world  in  miniature,  a  grand  miniature, 

which   the  conference   will   endeavor  to  of  course,  but  nevertheless,  a  miniature, 

apply  to  international  affairs.     The  state  however  great  we  may  esteem  ourselves, 

of  mind  of  the  people  among  whom  the  There  is  no  race  or  nation  unrepresented 

conference  is  assembled  will  be  of  great  in  our  body  politic.     All  the  nations  of 
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the  earth  have  poured  their  people  into 
America,  so  that  this  nation  stands  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  the  ocean 
does  to  all  its  waters — the  place  into 
which  they  all  empty  themselves  and 
where  they  are  all  made  one.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
felt  and  were  affected  by  this  fact.  So 
would  be  the  members  of  the  World's 
Conference. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  United 
States  is  a  long-  way  from  most  of  the 
nations  that  would  be  represented,  and 
that  the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  this 
ought  to  be  considered.  In  a  matter  of 
such  great  moment  these  things  deserve 
no  consideration.  If  this  conference  does 
its  work  properly  it  will  prevent  the  out- 
break of  war,  perhaps  of  many  wars. 
If  this  fact  is  fully  realized,  who  will 
dare  to  raise  a  voice  against  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  sum  of  money  necessary  for 
the  most  effectual  accomplishment  of  its 
aim?  The  nations  of  the  world  are  now 
groaning  under  the  tremendous  expendi- 
tures in  preparation  for  war.  The 
United  States  Government  alone,  by  ap- 
propriating for  the  session  of  this  world 
convention  ten  per  cent,  of  its  proposed 
war  and  naval  appropriation  for  the  year 
1905,  might  revolutionize  the  political 
history  of  the  twentieth  century  and 
save  inconceivable  billions  of  dollars  by 
bringing  the  war  era  to  an  earlier  close. 

In  the  next  place,  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  ought  to  be  appointed  long 
enough  before  it  assembles  to  give  pro- 
found and  exhaustive  consideration  to 
every  phase  of  every  question  which 
.should  be  considered  by  the  conference. 
and  in  doing  this  they  should  have  op- 
I)ortuiiity  for  private  consideration  of 
these  questions,  ami>le  consultation  with 
leading  minds  in  their  own  country,  both 
witli  official  and  unofficial  people,  and 
every  deltgate,  tillicr  alnnc  or  with  sonic 
others,  or  collectively  in  company  with 
all  the  othtTs,  before  the  convention 
<)|)fns,  should  visit  every  nation  which 
announces  its  intention  of  being  present. 
So  the  (|uestion  of  distance  does  not  enter 
in  at  alt. 

it  is  imjiossihle  for  ine  to  sec  any  suf- 
ficient reason  for  prcferin^  The  Ilafi^iie 
Holding  this  conference  rlsevvherr  would 
not   in  any  way  amount  to  an  abandoti 
inent    of     TIk"    Hague    Court     or    a    dc 
parturc    frotn   the   work  of  The    Ha^ur 


Conference.     If  the  conference  convenes 
in  Europe  I  would  prefer  to  see  Switzer- 
land chosen  as  the    place    of    meeting. 
Switzerland,  like  the  United  States,  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  this  call  for  the  constitution 
of  a  World  Parliament.    There  is  a  con- 
nection between  hight  and  great  human 
efforts.      It  is  not   alone  on   Sinai   that 
lawmakers  are  inspired,  and  assembling 
on  the  hights  of  Switzerland  would  re- 
gain some  of  the  advantages  lost  from 
not   assembling    on    the    hights   of  the 
American  mind. 

If  the  conference    assembles    in    the 
United  States,  where  should  the  session 
be  held?    At  Washington?    Why  not  at 
Philadelphia   on   an   anniversary'   of  the 
assembling   of   the    American    Constitu- 
tional   Convention,    which    convened    in 
that  city  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1787. 
Anniversaries  and  centennials  are  moun- 
tain   peaks    in    human   experience    from 
which  man  looks  before  and  after  and  is 
inspired    to    noble    undertakings.      Both 
imagination    and    sentiment    would    be 
powerfully    appealed    to    by    assembling 
under    such    circumstances,    and    when 
guided  by   right   reason   they   work   the 
wonders  of  the  world.     It  was  not  an 
accident     that     the     Interparliamentary 
Union  assembled  for  its  twelfth  session 
at   St.   Louis  and   took   this   memorable 
action,  upon  the  centennial  of  the  trans- 
fer of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  by 
France,   and   three   hundred   years  after 
Henry    the   Great   of    France   conceived 
and  worked  out  in  all  its  parts  a  practical 
plan   for  accomplishing   what   the   Reso- 
lution of  St.  Louis  aims  at.    And  it  will 
be  in  harmony  with  the  past,  in  further- 
ance of  the  best  interests  of  the  present, 
ami  for  the  realization  of  the  best  hopes 
for  the  future    if  the  conference  should 
assemble  in  the  Ignited  S'   *  1  upon 

an  aiuuversary  of  the  a>  ^  of  the 

American      Constitutional      Convention. 
The  events  which  ha\  1  at  Phil- 

adelphia    in     the    dc.v  .v^.....  ..i     of    the 

American  Union,  the  verv  name  of  the 
citv  itself,  its  past  tra  >  and  present 

clr  -      '    .  .       ^        .  .  ;    .   ,1   . 

as  ^ 

fcrrnce   in   the   political   historv   of   the 

uorM,  if  it  If  in  the  U 

lUil  l)e  111  >f  .......fi 

FuroiK*.  in  ^uc. 

or   rUrwhrrr,   within   the  ye«r    1905  or 
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later,  the  question  of  questions  now  is  eral  acceptance  of  the  same,  it  is  of 
who  shall  be  sent  as  delegates?  The  vital  importance  that  the  United  States 
three  sections  of  the  Resolution  of  St.  be  represented  by  men  who  can  lead  the 
Louis  call  for  three  distinct  classes  of  thought  of  the  conference  on  this  sub- 
men  in  the  delegation  of  each  nation,  ject.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  select- 
The  first  section  of  the  Resolution  calls  ing  suitable  men  for  this  department, 
for  the  consideration  of  certain  questions  It  is  a  question  whether  the  Arbitra- 
raised  at  The  Hague  Conference.  These  tion  Department  or  the  World's  Congress 
questions  are :  The  rights  and  duties  of  Department  of  this  conference  will  be  the 
neutrals,  the  status  of  private  property  more  important.  My  opinion  is  that 
during  the  war,  the  use  of  floating  and  the  latter  is  the  more  important,  and 
submarine  mines,  limitation  of  armed  that  the  formulation  of  a  plan  that 
forces  and  war  appropriations,  the  bom-  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
bardment  of  ports  and  villages,  and  the  substantial  number  of  the  nations, 
revision  of  the  Geneva  convention.  All  so  as  to  bring  this  World's  Par- 
these  questions  contemplate  the  existence  liament  into  being  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  a  state  of  war,  and  for  proper  con-  pieces  of  constructive  political  work 
sideration  of  them  men  who  are  familiar  ever  proposed.  The  United  States  should 
with  war  would  be  necessary.  There-  send  delegates  who  are  devoted  to  the 
fore  each  delegation  should  contain  an  idea  of  an  International  Parliament,  and 
army  and  a  navy  officer.  who   are   conversant   with   political   and 

The  second  section  of  the  Resolution  constitutional  history, 

calls  for  the  consideration  of  treaties  of  Students  of  international  law,  of  po- 

arbitration.     This  is  a  very  much  more  litical  and  constitutional  history,  the  real 

important    question    than    any   of   those  statesmen    and    the    greatest    diplomats 

coming  under  section    one,    and    there  will  be  favorable  to  this  idea,  for  they 

should  be  at  least  two  members  of  each  will  understand  its  practicality  and  the 

delegation  who  are  thoroughly  informed  folly  of  counting  on  perpetuating  peace 

about    all    the    arbitrations  which  have  or  effecting  disarmament  or  limitation  on 

taken  place  in  the  past  and  who  are  thor-  armaments   other  than   by  international 

ough  students  of  the  general  question  of  political    organization.      If    the    United 

international  arbitration.    In  America  we  States  sends  a  strong  delegation  devoted 

have  a  very  distinguished  professor  of  to  and  able  truly  to  represent  the  idea  of 

international  law,  who  is  also  author  of  an  international  governmental  system  to 

the    standard    work    of    the    world    on  take  the  place   of  war    this  conference 

international     arbitrations,     and     whose  should   become   for  the   world   what   its 

published  opinions  show  that  he  has  the  American  counterpart  became  for  Amer- 

correct  view  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  ica.     If  so  it  will  usher  in  the  dawn  of 

which  would  be  fit  for  a  model.     And  the   day  at   whose   meridian   peace   will 

as  this  conference  ought  to  result  in  the  become  permanent, 

formulation  of  such  a  treaty  and  the  gen-  New  York  City. 


This    My    Life 

BY  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY 


I  STRIVE  to  keep  me  in  the  sun  ; 

I  pick  no  quarrel   with  the  years, 
Nor  with  the  fates — not  even  the  one 

That  holds  the  shears. 

I  take  occasion  by  the  hand  ; 

I'm  not  too  nice  'twixt  weed  and  flower; 
I  do  not  stay  to  understand ; 

T  take  mine  hour. 


The  time  is  short  enough  at  best. 

I  push  right  onward  while  I  may ; 
I  open  to  the  winds  my  breast, 

And  walk  the  way. 

A   kind  heart   greets  me  here  and  there; 

I  hide  from  it  my  doubts  and  fears. 
I  trudge,  and  say  the  path  is  fair 

Along  the  years. 

Nbwubkkv  LiiiKAKY.  Chicago. 


Young  Wives  in  Industry 

BY  SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  A,M.,  PH.D. 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  Is  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  generally  reckoned  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living  econo- 
mists, especially  in  the  field  of  economic  theory.  Among  hi.s  best-known  books  are 
"  Heredity  and  Social  Progress,"  "  Theory  of  Prosperity,"  "  Theory  of  Social  Forces," 
etc. — Editob.] 

^^  HE  American  home,  springing  what  we  have  found  profitable,  assimilate 
from  an  agricultural  life,  has  been  them  with  our  institutions, 
erected  on  two  principles:  The  But  we  are  halted  upon  our  first  steps, 
one  states  that  men  and  women  of  all  Alost  of  us  were  born  under  the  influences 
ranks  must  marry,  and  marry  young;  ot  the  period  which  has  no  weight  with 
the  other  that  the  wife  must  remain  the  new  city  industrial  type.  We  came 
under  her  husband's  roof  because  he  is  from  country  or  spacious  town  life,  of 
the  natural  money-maker  lOr  his  family,  professional,  agricultural  or  independent 
These  principles  maintained  a  joint  su-  merchant  parents,  who  were  never  so 
premacy  until  they  were  cpught  the  other  poor  as  to  be  stripped  of  radiating  corn- 
day  in  our  fermenting  industrial  revolu-  munal  opportunities  in  the  locality  where 
tion  and  swept  to  tlie  fore  on  the  very  each  had  his  responsible  and  individual 
issue  of  their  vaHdity.  They  are  aligned  position.  Home  was  the  complete  unit, 
there  now  by  organic  changes  with  so-  a  beloved  feudal  power,  walled  about  de- 
ciety  in  flat  opposition  to  each  other  and  cently  by  lawns,  pastures  and  wide  vil- 
to  economic  realities  as  well.  lage   streets.     Within   were  the   income 

If  one  is  to  give  way,  which  shall  it  earning  husband,  the  income  dividing 
be?  Where  lies  the  fundamental  neces-  wife,  and  the  income  dependent  children, 
sity — in  marriage  for  all  and  early  mar-  who  found  full  expression  in  work  and 
riage,  or  in  the  husband-support  of  the  play  within  the  independent  boundaries 
semi-secluded  wife?  .Scores  of  thou-  of  home  activity.  The.  men  were  glad 
sands  of  young  men  and  women  are  to  marry  young,  because  a  wife  has  a 
unable  to  marry  in  the  sharp'  turn  of  valuable  factor  in  the  kinds  of  work  they 
events ;  other  thousands  frankly  say  they  had  to  do,  and  desire  ran  hand  in  hand 
do  not  wish  to.  Shall  we  approve  a  celi-  with  self-interest.  The  wife,  placed  at 
bate  class  as  the  sacrifice  to  our  principle,  once  in  the  current  of  prckluction,  broad- 
or  shall  society  permit  such  structural  ened  with  the  power  which  the  educa- 
alterations  in  the  home  and  a  recon-  tion  of  the  time  denied  to  the  non-pro- 
structed  ideal  of  it  as  shall  bring  thither  ducing  girl.  She  was  the  quality  in  this 
the  excluded  and  the  unwilling?  Be-  order  around  whom  the  home  ideal  re- 
fore  we  can  broadly  answer  we  must  volved.  She  is  still  the  base  and  center 
recall  for  a  moment  the  commonplace  of  our  sentiment,  and  we  think  of  her  as 
knowledge  that,  the  pre-urban  perio<l  of  the  type  of  honie-maker  by  which  to  test 
our  growth  being  ended,  we  have  sud-  the  right  and  wrong  of  other  married 
denly  swung  into  its  most  unlike  form —  women's  activities.  She  retains  the  title 
that  of  great  manufacturing  towns.  won    generations    past     because    of    her 

The  problems  of  colonizing  empty  land    economic    usefulness    in    her    husband's 
have  been   settled;   their  antitheses,   the    house,  because  of  her  function  of  d;- 

problems  of  .socializing,  of  finding  place    tor  of  its  necessary  ^"^      ■ *  '^ "" 

and  well  being  for  congested  city  masses,    by  her  to  the  genera! 

are  set  before  us.     To  their  sohition  we    have  l)een  taken  away  from  her  now  tor 

bring,  together  with  other  concepts,  our    '' 

ideal   of  the   American   home  as  it   was  ....  .   , 

constructed    by    the    closed    agricultural     Will    the    m-  ^    of    her    utiliis 

epoch,    with,  which    to    standardize    the    which  nuist  fnlU>w  the  new  -* 

conglomerate  grou|>s  and,  by  giving  them     imperil   her   supremacy   a»   .i*m.h  i-nn^vr 
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or  insure  it?  Can  it,  indeed,  be  threat-  and  amusement  have  been  taken  over  by 
ened  while  her  economic  status  alters  in  other  agencies.  The  small  room  in  the 
consonance  with  shifting  industry  ?  We  boarding  or  lodging  house  is  as  resource- 
are  brought  back  forthwith  to  the  two  less  as  the  tenement.  Who  can  defend  it 
fundamental  static  principles,  and  admit  as  the  focus  and  reward  of  work  to  its 
that  tho  they  are  antagonistic  to  each  lonely  lessee,  condemned  to  live  in  it  until 
other  yet  transitionals  are  also  fraught  wages  go  up  to  a  point  that  will  support 
with  dangers  and  deprivations;  we  fear  two? 

them ;  but  we  doubly  fear  the  malad-  Under  so  adverse  conditions  of  time 
justments  in  the  increasing  class  of  non-  and  space  we  use  appropriately  enough 
marrying  whose  social  relations  are  not  the  verb  "  to  house  " ;  nor  will  low-paid 
conforming  to  their  industrial  lot.  Cur-  workers  be  well  "  homed  "  again  until 
rent  comments  on  the  celibacy  of  mar-  society  sanctions  a  reconstructed  ideal 
riageable  youth  but  skim  the  surface  which  shall  make  the  unmarried  less  ad- 
situation.  None  pierces  the  disorder  to  vantageous  than  the  married  state.  The 
this  foundation  fact :  hundreds  of  thou-  low-paid  employee  to-day  can  succeed 
sands  of  young  wage-earners,  American  as  well  alone  as  with  a  wife,  which  his 
and  foreign,  :6nd  themselves  in  a  situa-  ancestors  could  not  do.  At  the  same  time 
tion  which,  on  the  one  hand,  cannot  be  his  selfish  enjoyments  are  greater  with- 
solved  for  them  by  the  experience  of  out  her,  for  he  may  live  irresponsibly, 
a  different  era,  and  which,  on  the  other,  without  a  motive  to  save,  and  with  all  his 
they  dare  not  meet  in  their  own  way  surplus  available  for  wayside  pleasures 
because  they  are  hindered  and  intimi-  of  an  anti-social  sort.  The  disintegrating 
dated  by  that  experience  itself.  forces  of  a  great  city  upon  homeless 
What  then?  They  realize  the  need  of  youth  are  too  obvious  to  need  emphasis, 
caution  clearly  enough,  for  the  home,  as  The  wage-earning  girl,  on  her  part,  is 
they  interpret  it,  means  a  doubling  of  ex-  likely  to  acauire  the  taste  of  fragmen- 
pense  and  the  halving  of  income,  the  tary,  pointless  and  unproductive  spend- 
accountability  of  one  person  for  the  wel-  ing.  Both  form  habits  harmful  to  the 
fare  of  another,  and  the  certainty  of  no  altruistic  motives  of  group-living — of 
resource  if  the  sole  wage  earner  falls  by  the  home  idea.  A  man  who  goes  from 
chance  into  the  abyss  of  the  unemployed,  the  saloon,  street  corner,  or  cheap  pleas- 
The  predicament,  moreover,  is  not  with-  ure  club ;  a  girl  who  leaves  the  dance  hall 
out  its  apologists,  who  assert  that  the  and  pavement  glitter  to  make  a  home  for 
postponement  of  marriage  to  early  him,  the  bare  necessities  of  which  are 
middle-age  will  raise  the  standard  of  hardly  met  by  his  wages,  are  not  quali- 
living  and  improve  the  type.  They  add  fied  by  their  experiences  to  bring  to  a 
that  home  is  a  sacrifice  as  well  as  a  priv-  successful  issue  the  supreme  test  of 
ilege.  Their  choice  would  be  to  pre-  character  that  makes  stable  a  high 
serve     intact     the     idea     of     nineteenth  standard. 

century  America,  enshrined  as  it  is  in  Their  years  of  waiting  and  the  post- 
noble  traditions,  rather  than  to  jeopardize  ponement  of  marriage  until  they  have 
it  by  radical  experiments  to  bring  about  had  the  good  time  that  the  city  offers 
the  union  of  the  army  of  men  earning  have  harmed,  not  helped,  them — have 
$8  to  $12  a  week  to  the  other  army  of  been  a  disrupting  interval  of  irresponsi- 
women  fighting  for  breath  on  a  wage  of  ble  self-centered  living.  The  artificial 
$5  to  $8.  The  foreign  born  and  unskilled  gap  in  Nature's  sequences  should  be 
native  immigrants  to  cities  are  the  mate-  bridged ;  the  two  should  go  from  the 
rial  of  these  swelling  armies,  which  shift  bonds  of  their  parents  to  their  own  home 
from  street  to  street,  with  small  inkling  at  the  moment  when  their  joint  produc- 
of  "  attachment,"  as  they  wander  in  tive  energies  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
search  of  better  landlords,  lower  rents,  at  the  moment  when  their  joint  produc- 
more  light.  They  are  frequently  so  ent.  Delay  beyond  this  point  is  danger- 
ashamed  of  their  shelter  that  they  do  not  ous  to  both  and  a  waste  to  society.  If 
welcome  their  frienrls  there.  The  ma-  $800  will  support  a  home,  in  no  other 
chinery  of  eating  and  sleeping  is  there,  way  can  two  people  spend  their  money 
but   the   functions  of  social   intercourse  so  well. 
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How  may  a  family  income  be  swelled 
to  $800  for  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
the  upper  limit  of  whose  earnings  during 
their  youth  is  not  more  than  $15  a  week 
— even  in  this  era  of  high  prices — and 
whose  average  is  about  $10?  Not  by 
such  executive  power  as  our  grand- 
mothers brought  into  action  to  augment 
the  total  resources,  for  now  the  prime 
necessity  is  ready  money,  since  the  in- 
dustries which  produced  commodities 
at  home  are  no  longer  carried  on  there 
even  by  the  most  energetic  and  capable 
of  *'  income  dividers."  The  wife  of  the 
man  with  $10  in  his  pay  envelope  must 
buy  her  chicken,  not  raise  it ;  she  must 
buy  her  butter,  not  churn  it ;  buy  her 
carpet,  not  weave  it.  Yet  poultry  rais- 
ing, dairying,  weaving,  which  are  now 
productive  industries,  were  classified  for- 
merly as  married  women's  work,  so  that 
wives  and  mothers  were,  in  fact,  pri- 
marily income-earneia,  and  only  in  a 
subsidiary  way  income-savers  as  utilizers 
of  chicken  bones,  curd  and  cotton  scraps. 

Society  remained  unalarmed  at  this 
intrusion  into  the  money-winning  busi- 
nesses, because  as  farm-yard  industries 
— which  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
essence  of  home-making  than  has  the 
coal-mining  which  fills  the  kitchen  range 
— they  were  carried  on  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  husband's  property.  In  the 
Massachusetts  cities  no  outcry  followed 
when  the  married  woman  became  a  shoe- 
maker ;  she  took  the  shoes  to  her  house, 
and  her  observers  may  have  urged  that 
home-making  was  not  interrupted  while 
she  stitched  her  employer's  uppers.  Her 
public  probably  was  no  more  concerned 
with  what  she  did  than  is  our  own  with 
the  sweated  garments  trade  which  the 
wife  carries  on  in  her  tenement;  but 
united  resistance  would  have  met  the 
exodus  of  either  from  the  industrial  an- 
archy of  their  living-r()om  to  the  organ- 
ized  forms  of  the   factory. 

The  reason  of  the  opposition  lies  in  the 
distinction  that  the  one  does  not  menace 
the  time  and  place  stability  of  the  mar- 
ried relation,  while  the  other,  involvinj; 
a  routine  absence  from  the  home, 
threatens  to  destroy  it.  Therefore,  mar- 
ried j^Taiiddauj^hters  of  the  butter- 
maker  incur  censure  if  they  cross  the 
strret  to  cfnf)loy  themselves  in  the  dairy 
store  there,  <'vefi  while  their  ^^'randmoth 


ers  are  praised  for  thrift  and  energy-. 
The  truth  is  that  woman's  work  has  been 
taken  away  from  her  home,  and  she  must 
follow  it  out  into  the  world.  If  society 
will  stand  back  of  her  in  the  attempt  to 
regain  it  in  its  new  forms  she  will  be 
able  to  convert  the  cheap  lodging  as  she 
changed  the  wilderness  hut  into  a  costlier 
home.  The  obstacle  that  stands  between. 
to  state  it  in  terms  of  race  instead  of 
national  psychology,  is  our  Occidental 
concept  of  the  seclusion  of  aristocratic 
women,  borrowed  from  the  Orient  and 
slowly  filtering  downward  to  blight  the 
energies  of  half  the  wealth-producing 
world. 

Beyond  the  economic  wastefulness  of 
this  far-fetched  code  is  the  moral  dis- 
cord of  the  false  poses  that  people  take 
who  want  the  rewards  of  work  but  have 
been  taught  to  conceal  labor.  The  pitiful 
subterfuges  of  many  a  woman's  wealth- 
production  must  be  hidden  under  a  feint 
of  secluded  idleness.  There  is  a  chapter 
of  such  dissimulation  in  the  history  of  a 
*■  social  leader,"  ordinary  enough  to  re- 
mind us  of  others  in  our  own  experience : 
Her  husband,  a  well-to-do  corporation 
lawyer,  was  earning  $10  a  week  twenty 
years  ago.  He  could  not  support  his 
wife  and  mother  on  it,  smart  New  Eng- 
land "  managers  "  tho  they  were.  The 
wife  had  a  gift  for  catering,  decoration 
and  supervision  which  now  makes  her 
own  entertainments  notable,  but  she  was 
intimidated  from  using  it  for  hire  in  rich 
women's  houses  by  public  opinion.  In- 
stead she  made  cheap  bakery  cake,  which 
she  sold  for  a  stipend  to  a  baker  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  city,  and  laundered  other 
people's  fine  clothes,  smuggled  into  her 
liouse  after  dark.  The  secrecy  of  those 
early  years  of  struggle  has  marred  her 
whole  life,  for,  altho  her  acquaintances 
have  the  story,  she  tries  to  conceal  it  from 
them,  an<l  only  her  en<  '  "     '    to 

it.  She  is  h>  nature  oui  ,    ..    ..  latic 

and  unassuming,  but  she  was  subjectcil 
to  an  ani>mali>us  lest  of  conduct,  ant!  we 

slightly  dislike  her.  \vilh«'*"  *    ■ *'-  to 

say  what  she  ouglit  to  h  Icr 

the  cixle,  and  we  hoUl  her  reaiKuisible  for 
the    falsity    and    1      '    '  t    of    the 

sechlsi<>|>  iiii-thittt  .  .Ill  utc'at 

hoinr 

Another    woman,    of    1 
birth,  attempting;  to  lift  lui   ^iuimuhvi  iv. 
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ours,  has  had  an  experience  which  typi- 
fies the  costly  extravagance  of  the  senti- 
ment against  gainful  occupation.    When 
nineteen  years  old    she  was  earning  $8 
a  week  as  skirt  designer  in  a  dressmaker's 
shop,  and  her  fiance  was  earning  $9  in 
the  employ  of  a  traction  company.     She 
lived    with    seven    brothers    and    sisters 
under  conditions  of  dirt,  crowding  and 
apathy  which  irked  her  more  and  more 
as  she  became  roused  by  the  precept  and 
example  of  a  nearby  social   settlement. 
On  one  hand  was  the  Jewish  pressure 
toward  early  marriage ;  on  the  other  the 
American   pressure    toward    delay    until 
she  could  have  a  better  home  than  $9  a 
week    could    achieve.     When    she    was 
twenty  she  yielded  and  married  on  an  in- 
come of  $10^   Altho  very  happy,  she  was 
often  worried,  nervous  and  occasionally 
critical.     She  apologized   for  the  house 
they  rented  at  $8  a  month    and  for  the 
reluctance  and   fatigue  with  which   she 
did   the    washing    and    heavy    cleaning. 
After  some  months  her  former  employer 
asked  her  to  return  temporarily ;  a  cus- 
tomer had  inquired  for  her  skilful  hand. 
The    young   woman   was   enthusiastic — 
Iher  workman's  pride  was  touched  and  the 
<extra  $8  weekly  opened  the  way  to  the 
improved   living  conditions  which   were 
her  ideal  of  a  good  home.    She  explained 
how  smoothly  her  program  would  move ; 
her  husband's  working  day  was  from  8 
a.m.  to  7  p.m. ;  hers  would  be  from  9  to  5, 
so  that  she  could  give  him  breakfast  and 
supper  as  usual,  besides  doing  the  light 
housework.     She   said,   ''  To  think  that 
I    can    earn    enough    in    one   day   doing 
something  I  like  to  pay  another  woman 
to  do  the  washing  that  I  hate !  "     But 
her  husband  forbade  it.  "  I  want  to  know 
you're   right  here  all  the  time,"  he  ex- 
plained.   "  People  would  think  I  couldn't 
support  you.    And  that  would  look  bad." 
Still   later,   an   old   patron   brought   a 
dress  to  be  made  at  her  home.    This  time 
she  said  she  would  not  tell  her  husband, 
but  would  surprise  him  with  the  sewing 
machine    they    had    long    wanted     when 
she  had  earned  it  by  the  secret  applica- 
tion of  her  trade.  Rut  she  was  too  pleased 
and  eager  to  keep  her  secret.     "  He  said 
I   could   finish   the  suit,"  slie  recounted, 
"  but  I'm  afraid  I  can  never  make  an- 
other skirt.     He's  ashamed  to  have  the 
neighbors  see  customers  coming  into  the 


house.  Such  neighbors,  too!  What  I 
want  is  to  have  enough  money  to  move 
away  from  them.  He's  buying  the  ma- 
chine on  the  installment  plan — I  felt  so 
bad — but  you  pay  a  good  deal  more  in  the 
end  that  way."  There  first  baby  was  not 
born  until  three  years  later,  while  the 
man  was  still  worth  but  $10  a  week,  nor 
has  the  woman  ceased  to  regret  the  pe- 
riod of  enforced  idleness  when  she  might 
have  built  a  home  the  simple  beauties 
of  which  would  have  fulfilled  her  am- 
bitious ideals.  More  specifically,  how- 
ever, what  home  could  these  two  have 
made  if  their  friends  had  urged  her  to 
follow  her  inclination  and  had  pointed 
out  to  him  the  motley  stuffs  of  his  bor- 
rowed code? 

Their  joint  income  would  have  been 
$864  instead  of  $480.  They  would  cer- 
tainly have  rented  a  four-room  house, 
with  bath  and  laundry  tubs,  which  is 
easily  found  at  a  rent  of  $10  a  month  in 
the  newer  quarters  of  Philadelphia.  In 
their  courting  days  the  girl  had  inspected 
many  of  these  trim,  fresh,  gas-lit, 
plumbed  houses,  but  her  husband's  final 
conclusion  was  that  a  bathtub  was  not 
worth  50  cents  a  week  on  a  $10  income. 
They  would  have  hired  a  washwoman 
and  a  scrubwoman  to  replace  the  wife  in 
the  sudden  hard  work  which  put  her  in 
the  physician's  care  for  two  years  and 
for  which  her  substitutes  were  her  over- 
worked mother. and  a  little  sister.  They 
would  have  improved  and  varied  their 
food,  according  to  the  doctor's  orders, 
and  used  meats  which,  costing  more 
than  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound,  would 
have  been  edible  in  other  forms  than  a 
thick  Russian  stew.  Fuel,  light  and 
clothes  might  cost  $150;  car  fares  and 
other  incidentals,  $30. 

Rent  $120.00 

Service — housework 104.00 

Food  at  $5  a  week 260.00 

Fuel,   light,  clothes 150.00 

Carfares,  etc 30.00 

The  higher  life 200.00 


$864.00 

This  final  appropriation,  large  tho  it 
may  appear  in  the  scale  of  expenditure, 
will  continue  to  be  steadily  expanded  by 
the  multiplying  activity  of  civilization. 
Music,  travel,  books,  vacations,  dona- 
tions, organization  dues — these  are  parts 
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of  economic  consumption  which  grow  by 
what  they  feed  on  and  demand  for  their 
own    satisfaction   an   ever-swelling   pro- 
portion of  the  total  income  of  advancing 
people.     It  is  because  the  young  Judeo- 
/\merican's    consumptive    needs    of    the 
higher  life  are  proportioned  differently 
from  her  husband's,  or  because  they  are 
too  numerous  to  be  met  by  his  wage,  that 
she   refers   to   the   home    she   devotedly 
serves  as   "  this  dirty,  old  house,"  and 
fails  to  wholly  identify  herself  with  the 
neighborhood.     With   $200  they  would 
have  resumed  the  group  relation  inter- 
rupted when  they  could  no  longer  pay 
membership    dues.      The    lodge,    benefit 
associations  and  bicycle  club,  the  settle- 
ment dances,  picnics  and  over  Sunday 
trips  to  the  country  house  would  have 
given  them  the  stimuli  of  broad  affilia- 
tion.     But,    more    than    all,    the    home- 
maker  could  have  expressed  herself  in 
her   home,    not    through    the    loom,    the 
kettle  or  the  plow  her  mother  used  in 
Russia,  but  by  the  direct  road  of  pur- 
chase of  commodities.    What  most  irked 
her  industrial   sense  of  values  was  the 
mode  of  indirection   which   wasted  and 
deflected  her  skilled  workman's  energy. 
Improvement    by     roundabout,     slow, 
extravagant   methods   is   the   only   mode 
possible  to  the  non-producing  wife  of  the 
poor  man,  and  even  then  she  fails  with- 
out the  heavy  complement  of  housekeep- 
ing qualities — tact,   patience,   nerve-con- 
trol,  submission,  thrift  and  health.     As 
we  have  progressed  by  legislative  refusals 
to  regard  anything  with  a  roof  as  suffi- 
cient housing,  so  shall  we  progress  fur- 
ther when  we  cease  to  accept  as  home 
any  shelter  in  which  a  woman  finds  her- 
self after  marriage.     The  master-key  to 
family  unity  is  not  found  in  the  division 
of  function  into  supporting  husband  and 
supported  wife;  nor  is  unity  in  the  near 
future  as  likely  to  be  endangered  by  pre- 
serving, until  the  struggling  family  is  on 
its  feet,  the  indei)endent  industrial  status 
of  the  pair  before  marriage,  as  it  is  by 
the  sudden  removal  of  one  person  into  a 
position   of  semi  unoccupied   dependence 
upon  anothrr's  grinding  wages,     (^n  the 
material  side,  is  not  the  home  likely  to 
sustain  in  tin*  natural  outgo  of  events  the 
uniform  uplift  that  we  demand  in  hous 
injf?     The  inininiufn  standard  indeed  in 
in  process  of  being  more  shar])ly  defined 


with  an  increasing  number  of  exclusions. 
Society  says :  "  This  is  not  the  right  kind 
of  home  for  a  delinquent  or  defective 
child.  It  is  not  up  to  the  average,"  and 
the  child  is  taken  out  of  it  by  process  of 
law.  When,  now,  we  shall  standardize 
the  economic  consumption  in  the  house- 
hold, and  the  subtle  values  of  content- 
ment and  of  aspiration  dependent  upon 
it,  we  shall  measure  by  possible  advan- 
tages to  the  husband  and  wife,  just  as 
the  courts  measure  to-day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mishandled  child.  In  short,  we 
will  take  the  next  step,  and  fix  a  new  and 
broader  limit  to  home  activity.  The  city 
home  of  the  immediate  future  will  be 
unique  in  that  it  will  be  built  by  two  who 
are  educated,  side  by  side,  in  the  public 
school,  whose  industrial  careers  are  side 
by  side  in  the  factory,  whose  plans  of 
life,  formed  by  the  same  city  outlook, 
have  resulted  in  like  powers  and  parallel 
interests.  For  such  a  pair  the  logical 
home  will  be  an  equalized  expression  of 
their  inter-related  pasts  and  their  ap 
proximating  futures. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  American  cities  are  the  first  in 
the  history  of  civilization  to  mature  in  a 
common  environment ;  the  similarity  so 
brought  about  between  their  ambitions 
and  equipment  is  certain  to  influence  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  hitherto  the 
result  of  their  different  inheritances.  The 
lack  of  any  precedent  to  govern  so  recent 
a  social  phenomenon  leaves  us  without 
ground  upon  which  very  accurately  to 
measure  the  ultimate  social  loss  and  gain 
when  married  women  continue  in  in- 
dustry. The  immediate  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  that.  It  is :  Given  these  novel 
conditions  of  education  and  the  fact  that 
young  people  are  not  marrying  on  the 
prevailing  wage  scale,  what  inducements 
to  do  so  shall  be  offered  them  that  wdl 
not  lower  the  ideal  of  a  high  standard 
home?  The  answer  is  that  the 
which  the  young  Jewish  matron  ..,.^..: 
have  earned  if  they  had  not  been  with- 
held  by   the  educational   negations  of  a 

past  era    would  f-      •   ■• *■-   i.-v-" 

ment  of  her  coin|  ^ 

in   an   upbuilded   home   in   place  ol   the 
partial  and   rt-T  '  »»  of  her 

vitality  in  a  nu.i^ ,  ,  *  h.Mwr  .»t 

the  marf^n  of  utility. 

It  is  plainly  bod  economy  Cv<  tt  « 
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person  who  has  proven  capacity  to  be  a  variety    in     a    dawning    esthetics     the 
producer  of  world-goods  to  the  sole  task  culture  of  cheap  books  and  papers  and 
of  spending  an  income  so  low  that  no  the     general      furnishings     of     leisure, 
choices  or  saving  can  be  made  on  it;  it  Breadth    of    field    and    the    supervising 
is  adding  another  expensive  middleman  capacity  have  returned  to  her,  the  pioneer 
to  distribution.    The  point  at  which  with-  of  the  industrial  age,  as  naturally  and 
drawal  from  outside  industry  to  the  ex-  effectively  as  they  came  to  her  forerun- 
tension  of  activity  within  the  home  is  ners,  the  pioneers  of  the  agricultural, 
good  economy  is  not  reached  until  the        The  query  that  our  altered  economic 
husband's  wage  makes  possible  options,  life  has  raised  will  be  rightly  answered  if 
saving,  investment  and  the  rewards  of  a  sympathetic  consideration  is  fixed  upon 
capital  wherein  the  future  has  to  be  bal-  the    present    and    immediate    future    of 
anced  with  the  present  and  its  returns,  urban  life  as  it  is  molded  by  a  single 
When  the  house  can  be  conducted  on  a  type  of   education  and  of  industry  for 
scale  which  will  utilize  the  faculties  of  young  men  and  women.     We  are  called 
one  mind,  with  room  for  growth  besides,  upon  to  reconcile  the  advocacy  of  a  static 
then  the  natural  home-maker  is  more  val-  home — which  is  all  the  young  husband 
uable  there  than  in  industry.  can  for  a  long  time  maintain  through  his 
At  the  present  cost  of  living  the  hus-  own  productive  power — with  our  vigor- 
band   must   earn    at    least    $20    a    week  our  dynamic  program  of  improved  hous- 
before  that  point  of  vantage  is  reached,  ing,    more    space,    artistic    development. 
This  income  can  be  distributed  to  the  best  and,  in  brief,  increased  consumption  of 
advantage  by  the  woman  who  now  re-  world  goods.     Since  we  cannot  reconcile 
assumes,  to  her  own  and  to  her  family's  these  warring  ideals,  we  will  soon  find 
gain,  the  position,  tho  not  the  occupa-  ourselves  actively  sustaining  and  cheer- 
tions,  of  her  grandmothers.     The  con-  ing  on  the  energetic  workingwoman  who 
cept  of  seclusion,  with  its  attendant  train  chooses  to  be  a  supporting  rather  than 
of  evils,  vanishes,  and  the  wife  in  honest  a  supported  wife, 
freedom    incorporates    into    her    home      Philadblphia,  pa. 

it* 

Uncle    Sam    in    Samoa — A    Woman's 

Point  of  View 

BY  GENE   H.  UNDERWOOD 

[Mrs.  Underwood  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Underwood,  U.  S.  N.,  the  present  Governor 
of  American  Samoa.  Our  readers  will  remember  an  article  from  him  which  we  printed 
about  a  year  ago.  Among  other  things,  the  following  article  shows  the  progress  that 
has  taken  place  since  then. — Editor.  1 

VOYAGERS    traveling   around    the  ing  her  allegiance  to  Uncle  Sam  and 

world  via  New  Zealand  and  Aus-  his  flag. 

tralia  tell  us  how  it  thrills  their  Surely  nowhere  else  in  all  his  smil- 

hearts   to  wake   in   this  beautiful   har-  ing   lands    does    that    relative   of   ours 

bor   of    Pago-Pago    on    a    fair,    sunny  protect  a  more  beautiful  spot  than  this, 

morning  to  be  greeted  by  the  dear  Stars  A   much-traveled    Englishman,   paying 

and  Stripes  of  home— some  thousands  his  first  visit  here  recently,  said  to  me: 

of  miles  away.     For  we  arc  fast  bccom-  "i  woke  in  this  harbor  yesterday  morning, 

ing   a    world-wide    power   with    dcpen-  and  when  I  looked  from  my  port  I  soliloquized : 

dencies  all  around  the  globe.  'Well,  I  have  always  hoped  to  go  to  heaven 

It  is  not  my  place  even  to  attempt  :„':["fi„Vmyself^l,^rc.''"^^  "'""""'"^  ''"''' 

to  judge  whether  this  is  right  or  best         ^.       ,       i  i     i     i    n  .     .  u       c 

•  for  our  country  or  not ;  but  rather  how  ,  The    land-locked    Bay   stretches    for 

much    this    other    country— American  three  miles  in  length  to  less  than  one 

Samoa— has  profited  or  lost  by  yield-  of  width,  and  as  the  blue  water  flows 


Coast  from  Author's  Window,   Breaker  Point  on    tlie  Left  and  Blunts  Point  on  the  Right.     The 
Opening  Leads  Directly  Out   to  Sea.     Village  of    I'tulie  Just  Beyond  Palms,  in  the  Curve 


over  many  multi-colored  coral-reefs, 
one  feels  at  times  that  a  harvest  of 
rainbows  has  been  imprisoned  here, 
especially  when  one  sees  brilliant  red, 
green  and  violet  fish  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  holes  under  the  coral.  The 
hills  are  steep  and  high,  rising  so  pre- 
cipitously from  the  water's  edge  that 
they  often  have  to  be  cut  away  to  make 
a  narrow  footpath.  These  hills  are,  in- 
deed, clad  in  living  green.  Outside  the 
tropics  one  never  sees  such  green,  so 
intense,  so  glistening,  so  rich.  The  soil 
is  volcanic,  but  with  a  surface  layer  of 
such  fertility  that  all  plant  life  grows 
with  the  fabulous  vigor  of  Jack's  im- 
mortal beanstalk,  h'lowers  revel  in  it, 
yielding  blossom  after  blossom  in  tpiick 
and  glad  profusion,  but  from  a  house- 
keeper's point  of  view,  this  is  not  quite 
desirable,  when  in  a  few  werks'  time 
one  find  one's  cucumbers  all  leaves, 
one's  tomatoes  all  vines  and  one's 
onions  all  tops.  It  is  vrry  <lifHcult  to 
raise  vegetables  here,  partly  because  of 
this  fecundity  and  partly  because  of 
the  frecjuetit  torrents  of  rain  that  occa- 
•sionally  rmbarrass  the  gardenfr  by 
washing  the  gardt-n  down  a  steep  hill- 
fide  into  the  »ea.     However,  the  worst 


of  these  condition  prevail  just  here, 
away  from  these  hills  which  lure  to 
us  every  rain-cloud  in  this  part  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  much  that  is 
edible  is  produced.  To  be  sure,  the 
lettuces  will  not  **  head,"  but  they  are 
(juite  wholesome  otherwise,  and  cab- 
bages, egg-plant,  cucumbers  and  to- 
matoes are  all  possible  with  care,  while 
coffee,  cocoa,  nutmegs,  limes  and  the 
always  delicious  native  oranges,  ba- 
nanas and  alligator  pears  grow  in 
abundance. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  early 
March  of  last  year  when  we  found  our- 
selves sailing  into  this  earthly  paradise 
just  at  sunrise,  and  as  I  rubbed  the 
cobwebs  of  sleep  from  my  eyes  and 
looked  about  me,  I  felt  convinced  that 
I  was  a  figure  in  one  of  the  old  pictures 
which  in  my  cl-'  "•  v>d  made  vivid  and 
readable    the  larv    tales    in    the 

Sunday  School  library 

Our  steamer  was  ^  \-vl 

by  swarms  of  boat>  :  :a::.  -  :  :..,in 
canoes,  with  only  one  or  two  occu- 
pants many  of  them  huge  i^alley^. 
with  thirty  oars,  and  nearly  twice  thai 
number  of  people.  All  these  hi>al» 
were  decorated   with   green  vinet  and 
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branches,  brilliant  red  and  yellow 
hibiscus  blossoms,  the  red  pods  of  the 
pepper-tree,  and  in  some  cases  with 
entire  palm  trees.  But  the  people!  They 
gave  the  picture  its  last  touch  of  sav- 
age wildness,  their  brown  bodies  glis- 
tening with  cocoanut  oil,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  nude  from  the  waist  up,  ex- 
cept for  wreaths  on  head  and  breast. 
All  were  shouting  or  dancing — some 
twirling  savage  looking  head-knives 
like  a  juggler's  club — for  no  Samoan 
ever  yet  did  anything  quietly.  The 
childhood  of  the  race  is  evident  in  its 
delight  in  noise.  Some  of  the  twirlers 
of  the  hideous  head-knives  were  leap- 
ing into  the  air,  with  shrieks  that  fairly 
froze  one's  blood.  All  this  display  was 
for  the  reception  and  welcome  back  of 
the  Naval  Commandant,  who  had  gone 
home  two  months  previously  on  leave. 
Some  of  the  natives  who  could  speak  a 
little  English  were  calling  out  his  name, 
or  what  passed  for  that  with  them, 
when  the  first  officer  of  the  steamer 
put  his  head  over  the  rail  and  shouted : 

"  Captain    S did   not   come   back ! 

This  is  Captain  U ."     Instantly  the 


answer  came :  "  Captain  U— 
tain     U !      All  same-y! 


!     Cap- 
It     re- 


minded us  of  the  complaisant  courte- 
sies of  other  days :  "  Le  Roi  est  mort ! 
Vive  le  Roi !  " 

Before  landing,  we,  too,  had  been 
decorated  with  wreaths,  and  we  made 
the  short  trip  to  the  wharf  in  a  Gov- 
ernment boat  manned  by  a  most  pic- 
turesque crew  of  "  fita-fitas."  These 
are  the  native  soldiers  employed  by  our 
Government,  and  their  uniform  is  a 
dark-blue  lava-lava  (kilt),  with  red 
stripes,  a  white  shirt  and  bright  red 
turban  and  sash.  This,  with  the  bare 
brown  legs,  and  the  dark  smiling  faces, 
makes  a  most  attractive  addition  of 
color  to  a  landscape  so  largely  green 
as  this  one  is.  Our  landing  boat  was 
attended  by  a  perfect  flotilla  of  small 
craft,  the  occupants  eager  to  know  the 
newcomers  without  loss  of  time. 

Ashore,  drawn  up  beside  the  pretty 
little  bungalow  of  a  custom  house,  we 
found  awaiting  us  some  fifty  stately 
brown  men  in  clean  white  lava-lavas 
and  white  coats,  each  one  wearing  red 
or  blue  shoulder  straps,  with  brass  but- 


VI<'W   HhowInK   the   Huy   of    I 'hk"  ''»«<>.      TIk;    "  \Vli(<liiii,'   "    m  I    lu-r    Dock. 

Foot  of  the  Steep  IIlll 


Fita-fitu    Harritks    .jii.sl    at 
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tons,  denoting  his  rank  as  Uncle  Sam's  people,  Miss  F at  once  set  out  on 

servant.  These  are  the  native  rulers  a  walking  tour,  visiting  a  half  hundred 
of  the  islands  under  American  juris-  villages,  and  in  each  flatly  denying  the 
diction.  District  Governors,  District  devil  story.  Of  course,  you  told  them 
Judges  and  minor  officials,  and  all  are  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
men  of  some  ability,  while  a  few  are  ghost,  did  you  not?  I  asked, 
of  marked  quality.  They  are  grave  and  "  No,  indeed  !  "  she  replied,  "  how 
dignified  when  in  uniform,  of  which  could  I  ?  They  would  at  once  have 
they  are  very  proud,  and  each  stage  of  quoted  the  Bible  to  me — Samuel's  ap- 
our  reception  as  it  proceeded  was  pearance  to  Saul,  the  evil  spirit  from 
marked  by  an  adhesion  to  form  and  the  Lord,  etc."  They  have  a  verbal 
ceremony  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  acquaintance  with  their  Bibles  little 
one  of  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Just  so  short  of  marvelous,  as  a  large  part  of 
many  speeches  of  welcome  must  be  the  adults  read  and  write  their  own 
made  by  the  "  talking  men,"  who  carry  language,  and,  of  course,  their  libra- 
long  wands  to  indicate  their  office,  just  ries  are  limited.  A  little  missionary 
such  and  such  women  of  high  rank  paper  and  the  Bible  form  the  staple  of 
must  make  and  serve  the  kava, — a  na-  their  literature,  and  both  are  much 
tive  drink  not  intoxicating,  which  read.  Now,  since  the  navy  occupation 
cheers  all  meetings  here  of  whatever  here,  a  small  secular  sheet,  called  by 
kind, — just  so  many  minutes,  which  the  Samoan  words  indicating  The  Ad- 
finally  grow  into  hours,  must  mark  viser,  is  published  in  Samoan  once  each 
each  step  of  the  formal  acceptance  of  month.  It  is  paid  for  out  of  the  cus- 
the  new  white  man  sent  out  to  be  their  toms  funds,  and  distributed  free  of 
Kovana — the  native's  attempt  to  say  charge  all  over  American  Samoa. 
**  Governor."  They  do  not  attempt  to  This  paper  is,  as  its  name  signifies, 
say  "  Commandant  "  at  all,  as  it  has  an  adviser  on  simple,  every-day  mat- 
no  fluency  in  the  native  tongue.  ters,  such   as  the   care  of   newly-built 

And  now,  what  of  these  people  whom  roads,  the  means  of  preserving  health 

we  have  taken  under  our  great  Eagle's  through    cleanliness,    the    benefits    of 

wings,    and    among   whom    we    raised  vaccination,  the  value  of  steady  labor, 

our  flag  four  years  ago  last  April?  etc.     It  also  gives  full  accounts  of  the 

Of  course,  they  are  yet  a  race  of  chil-  customs  funds  and  their  use;  and  in 
dren,  with  many  of  the  virtues  and  lighter  vein,  of  all  athletic  sports  cele- 
vices  that  belong  to  immaturity.  They  brating  certain  holidays,  such  as  Flag- 
are  laughter-loving,  indolent,  happy  raising  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  and  a  few 
likable  people,  without  too  much  sta-  others,  and  aims  at  a  few  articles  which 
bility  and  yet  with  the  leaven  of  the  shall  be  both  instructive  and  interest- 
few  aspiring  souls  that  has  always,  ing  on  the  great  world  outside  of 
from  Abraham's  day  down  to  ours,  Samoa. 
"  saved  the  city."  As  I  write  the  natives  are  much  in- 

They  are  wonderfully  quick  of  per-  terested   in   the    Russo-Japanese    War, 

ception,  and  so  keen  to  turn   a  point  and  tho  their  facts  are  often  muddled 

that    it   behooves   one   to   know   one's  and    their    geography    always    helter- 

ground  well  before  entering  a  contra-  skelter,    yet    the    broadening   of    their 

versy.  horizon  is  most  evident  in  the  newly 

Not  long  ago  one  of  the  schools  be-  awakened  interest.     The  United  Sti'-"' 

longing  to  the  ICnglish  Mission  found  has    become    their   country,    and    t: 

itself  rapidly  losing  pupils.     Upon  in-  speak  of  it  with  pride  as  such  and  hs- 

qiiiry,  the  teachers  learned  that  the  re-  ten  to  .      "        ^   '        '   )Ut  it  with         a 

jjort  had  spread  thrcnigh  all  this  island  ing  pit  .  ^ js  m  The  

that  a  "  devil  "  (ghost)  wa.s  often  seen  about    Washington,   D.  C.  the  White 

about  the  place,  and  that   this  appari-  House.  IVesident  Roosevelt,  etc.,  V 

tion  was  errtain  to  be  followed  by  sick  hern   found   most   acceptable,  and  j-v. 

nrss  and  death.     Knowing  the  absoib  haps  you  will  l>e  surprlsrtl  when  I  adi! 

ing   power  of   siiferstition   over   these  that  not  only  will  they  read  atKnit  the 
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wonders  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
with  delight,  but  are  even  interested 
in  the  plans  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Island  Government  has  just 
opened  a  school  here,  principally  for 
the  teaching  of  English.  This  seems 
to  us  all,  now,  the  crying  need  of  the 
islanders.  The  school  is  of  necessity 
small,  but  even  to  instruct  fifty  or  sixty 


amiable  persistence  in  doing  things  the 
wrong  way,  because  that  is  the  easiest 
way  and  the  old  time-honored  way  in 
Samoa. 

Our  laundress,  for  example,  irons  on 
a  straw  mat  on  the  floor,  and  the  ut- 
most persuasion  has  not  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  her  from  that  lowly 
position.      The    results    are    most    un- 


^riir^^  au-   Samoa.  ^  (^^^JoCL^     ^^^ 


Samoan  Types 


children  is  to  plant  the  seed  for  the 
future  harvest,  and  perhaps  Congress 
will  this  year  consent  to  do — what  each 
Naval  Commandant  has  in  turn  rec- 
ommended— make  an  appropriation  for 
several  teachers,  so  that  there  may  be 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  islands 
that  are  now  ours. 

The  Samoans  are  naturally  a  bright, 
quick  people,  but  indolent  as  most 
tropical  people  are.  We  who  are 
householders  have  plenty  of  experience 
in    keeping    our    tempers    against    an 


happy,  in  a  country  of  universal  white 
gowns  and  white  uniforms,  nor  does 
her  constantly  smoked  cigaret — which 
frequently  burns  holes  in  our  light  mus- 
lins— add  to  our  happiness. 

The  Civil  Engineer  reports  that  la- 
bor hired  and  paid  by  the  piece  is  not 
only  well,  but  quickly  done,  while  work 
by  the  day  is  slighted  and  neglected. 

Recently  a  neighboring  village  which 
is  building  a  new  church  found  itself 
without  funds  for  the  roof  iron,  some 
liiree    hundred    dollars    being    needed. 
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The  natives  of  the  village  made  a  con-  humor   is   one   of   his    most   enjoyable 

tract    to    complete    a   certain   piece   of  qualities.     His  language — a  very  diffi- 

road,  and  did  it  with  surprising  ability  cult   one   grammatically,   by  the  way, 

and  energy,  in  order  to  earn  this  sum.  never  written  till  the  missionaries  came 

The  work  was  done  by  men,  women  to  these  islands — is  full  of  words  of  pos- 

and  children,  and  the  hours  were  from  sible  double  meanings,  and  some   ex- 

5  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  an  hour's  rest  at  tremely  bright  speeches  are   made   in 

noon.     When  you  recall  the  fact  that  their  long  "  fanos  "  (talks),  which  are 

this  was  done  in  the  heart  of  a  tropical  quite  spoiled  by  translation, 
summer,   with   the   fierce   sun   beating         At  a  "  donkey  party  "  given  not  long 

down    upon   them,    it    is    evident    that  ago  at  the  house  of  the  Commandant,  a 

energy  is  not   wholly   dead  here,  and  huge  six-foot-four  Chieftain  was  pre- 

needs  only  ambition  to  wake  it  from  sented  with  the  booby  prize  for  hav- 

its  long  sleep.  ing  pinned   the  donkey's   tail  farthest 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  exactly  what  from  the  animal.    The  prize  was  a  large 

Uncle  Sam  is  doing  here,  and  if  any  pair  of  tin  glasses,  and  tho  the  recipient 

motto  could  be  honestly  appropriated  knew  no   English,  he   at   once   under- 

by   us,   it  would  be,   "  Samoa   for  the  stood  the  joke,  passed  the  cord  around 

Samoans,"  for  in  no  smallest  instance  his  neck  and  frequently  smiled  at  us 

yet  has  our  Government  failed  to  con-  from  behind  the  big  tin  rims  during 

sider  the  good  of  the  Aborigines.  the  rest  of  the  evening.     To  this  same 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  German  Is-  Chieftain  it  seemed  neither  laughable 
lands  of  this  group,  tho  they  claim  to  nor  discourteous  to  retire  into  the  hall 
be  doing  the  same  thing,  I  could  not  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity,  and  re- 
help  being  struck  with  some  differ-  move  his  shoes  and  socks,  returning 
ences.  The  town  of  Apia — their  cap-  with  huge  bare  feet  quite  simply — and 
ital — well  governed  as  it  is,  gives  the  evidently  much  more  comfortable, 
impression  of  a  German  trading  post.  The  native  choir  in  church  frequently 
Not  a  native  house  is  in  sight  along  divests  itself  of  its  stiff  white  shirt  col- 
the  beach — all  having  been  moved  back  lars,  which,  I  infer,  are  only  a  badge 
inland — and  as  one  walks  the  streets  of  office,  as  they  are  never  worn  save 
one  feels  that  one  is  in  a  European  out-  on  Sundays,  and  then  only  by  the  choir, 
post.  Here,  we  foreigners  are  distinct-  lUit  the  imitative  faculty  is  paramount 
ly  the  outsiders,  while  the  islands  be-  in  these  children  of  nature,  and  that  is 
long  to  the  natives  and  in  every  way  why  our  present  position  among  them 
are  being  administered  for  their  inter-  is  so  important.  We  are  pre-eminent- 
ests.  Of  course,  prices  are  much  higher  ly  their  teachers  whether  we  know  it  or 
here  than  in  German  Samoa.  I  be-  not,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
lieve  that  result  always  follows  the  Do  we  eat  meat  instead  of  taro  ami 
free-handed  American  administration,  bread  fruit?  Then  they  must  earn 
and  that  is  by  no  means  always  the  money  and  buy  meat.  Do  we  enjoy 
best  or  wisest  thing.  To  the  Samoan  ice  from  the  ice  machine?  Then  they 
who,  until  recently,  knew  little  of  the  must  eagerly  seize  fragments  of  the 
value  of  any  kind  of  money,  it  comes  strange  cold  glass  and  try  to  like  it  a> 
so  easily  here  that  perhaps  he  has  they  lay  it  on  their  shrinking  tongues. 
grown  to  think  too  little  of  its  real  Do  we  sit  upon  chairs  and  eat  from 
position.  In  a  recent  purchase  of  land  tables?  Then  they  must  do  likewise, 
by  the  ( Jovernintiit,  tlie  native  owner  and  slowly  their  customs  will  inevitably 
demanded  $i,5C)o.(x)  for  a  piece  of  about  yield  to  ours. 
^)ne  acre.  Tliis  no  doul)t   lias   us  sad  side,  it^ 

"Why!"  laiiglicil  the  C  omiiiumlmit,  undesirable   Mile,  but   is  it   ni»t   the   in 

in  talking  with  thi.s  astute  !»ative  sales-  evitable  advance  of  civilization  every 

man,  "  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  gold  where,  and  must  we  not  be  content  to 

mine    on    your    place!"       The    bargain  lose  the  '•      •••  •'■ i*-r  •■■-''■* 

was  fmally  consummated  for  less  tliaii  The    i  >r   the 

a  third  of  the  sum  demanded.  most  part  blessed  with  rare  gui>d  sense 

The  Samoan's  (|uick  appreciation  of  at    well   as   devotion — never    interfere 
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with  any  old  customs  or  long-estab- 
lished usages,  unless  behind  these  there 
lurk  great  abuses  and  immoralities,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  unknown  to  the 
casual  traveler.  Tattooing,  once  uni- 
versal, is  now  much  less  common,  and 
there  are  reasons  why  it  should  be 
discountenanced,  as  it  is  by  many  even 
of  the  natives  themselves. 

The  Governor  of  Manu'a — one  of  our 
islands  in  this  group — is  a  fine,  strong 
character,  a  sort  of  native  John  Knox, 
and  he  has  set  his  face  so  sternly  against 
the  custom  of  tattoo  that  it  is  an  offense 
with  an  accompanying  fine  of  five  dollars 
on  that  island.  It  is  not  so  on  this  island 
Tutuila — hence  young  men  sometimes 
come  here  for  the  painful  ordeal  and  then 
go  back  to  Manu'a  and  pay  the  fine. 

Wisely,  our  Government  leaves  all  such 
questions  as  this  to  the  management  of 
the  natives  themselves,  tho  there  is  a  con- 
stant influence,  we  hope,  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

The  work  of  Uncle  Sam's  navy  sur- 
geons down  here  can  never  be  too  highly 


praised.  Men  of  unusual  ability  have 
fortunately  been  sent  here  and  some 
really  remarkable  things  have  been  done 
— eyes  straightened,  crooked  legs  and 
arms  made  strong,  tumors  removed,  etc. 
One  piteous  looking  man  had  his  lower 
jaw  broken  and  the  lower  lip  torn  away 
by  the  bite  of  a  horse.  This  seems  the 
more  remarkable  as  there  are  hardly  half 
a  dozen  horses  on  Tutuila.  Perhaps  it 
was  ignorance  of  the  animal  that  led  to 
the  disaster.  However  that  was,  the  vic- 
tim was  always  known  by  the  native 
word  signifying  "  what  the  horse  left " ; 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  one  of  the  child- 
like traits  of  these  people  is  an  utter  lack 
of  delicacy  as  to  any  deformity.  When  Dr. 

S came  here  he  was  asked  if  he  could 

help  this  poor  creature,  and  before  he  left 
the  man  had  an  almost  restored  face — 
m:irked  by  some  scars,  of  course,  but  far 
from  being  the  revolting  sight  it  had 
been. 

When  it  is  possible  for  them  to  pay  for 
these  services  it  is  considered  better  for 
them  to  do  so,  but  in  no  case  is  the  pay- 


ChU-f  Manga   and   HIb   Wife. 
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ment  a  large  one.  The  Doctor  said  to 
me  not  long  ago,  *'  Yes,  such  an  opera- 
tion cost  me  twenty  dollars.  My  fee  for 
it  was  five,  because  the  man  was  poor." 
Of  course,  in  these  cases  it  is  the  surgeon's 
private  pocket  that  suffers,  not  Uncle 
Sam's,  as  there  is  no  allowance  made  for 
the  care  of  any  but  enlisted  men.  This 
covers  the  Uta-iitas,  who  at  times  are  as 
sharp  as  boys  at  boarding-school  in  their 
efforts  to  hoodwink  the  doctor,  feign  ill- 
ness and  get  on  the  sick  list  to  escape  the 
tedium  of  guard  duty  or  drill  in  the  hot 
sun. 

Neither  sickness  nor  death  seems  ap- 
palling to  the  Samoans,  in  reality.  They 
bear  pain  with  stoicism  and  recover 
quickly  from  all  grief.  The  Rta-fitas  fre- 
quently ask  three  times  in  one  year  for 
leave  to  go  home  to  bury  their  mother, 
and  on  being  reminded  of  this  inconsist- 
ency, they  exclaim,  '*  Oh,  this  is  another 
mother !  "  The  truth  is  the  tie  of  rela- 
tionship, tho  patriarchal  in  its  tribal 
bonds,  is  yet  very  loose  between  indi- 
viduals, and  sisters,  cousins,  aunts  and 
mothers  are  interchangeable. 

If  any  communist  wishes  to  see  the  evil 
results  of  these  patriarchal  customs,  let 
him  visit  Samoa.  No  wage  earned  ever 
belongs  to  the  earner,  but  to  his  family,  of 
which  the  chief  may  be  his  grandfather. 
No  fine  inflicted  ever  falls  upon  the  guilty 
party,  because  the  whole  tribe  joins  in  its 
payment.  This  kills  individual  responsi- 
bility and  individual  ambition,  and  it  al- 
ways must  till  it  is  uprooted. 

And  yet,  when  told  of  our  great  coal 
strike  a  year  ago,  one  of  the  chiefs,  after 
listening  gravely,  exclaimed :  "  What. 
some  people  had  plenty  and  let  others 
suffer  for  want  of  it?  That  could  never 
hapj)en  with  us !  " 

Perhaps,  we,  too,  have  something  to 
learn. 

The  Samoans  are  not  a  warlike  race 
and  never  have  been,  according  to  the 
standards  of  other  primitive  people. 
Their  anger  and  volence  are  short-lived, 
and  the  fr<«'  sluuMin^r  of  t)lo(>(|  has  never 
been  one  of  their  characteristics.  If  one 
village  offend.s  against  another — a.«i  it 
often  docs  because  of  tlieir  complicated 
social  laws-civil  war  is  thr  -  *  -  r|,  hnt 
generally   avrrted   t)v   an   aj  '{'[ir 

f)frending  village,  headed  by  its  chief,  fol- 
lowed   ill    singtr    file    by    every    villai^rr 


down  to  the  smallest  naked  babv  who  can 
toddle,  and  each  one  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  small  green  twig  (the  Biblical  olive 
branch,  no  doubt),  walks  slowly  and  with 
great  dignity  to  the  insulted  village  and 
there  sits  down  upon  the  ground,  while  the 
chief,  talking  man  and  servants,  bearing 
gifts  as  peace  offerings,  meet  in  a  sort 
of  council,  with  the  chief  and  talking  man 
of  the  injured  ones. 

The  gifts  usually  take  the  form,  of  very 
beautiful,  fine  mats.  Sometimes  the  inter- 
view is  long,  with  many  loud  speeches  on 
both  sides.  Indeed  it  is  never  short,  for 
the  Samoan  feels  that  to  be  dignified  de- 
mands time  and  words — like  our  own 
courts  of  law,  perhaps. 

But  if  the  apology  is  finally  accepted, as 
in  these  days  it  generally  is,  the  offense  is 
quite  wiped  out  and  the  two  villages  are 
again  on  friendly  terms. 

The  barbarous  head-knives  and  heavv 
war-clubs  of  old  times  now  hang  as  bits 
of  history  in  the  houses,  we  all  hope 
never  to  be  brought  forth  again. 

The  houses  themselves  are  fashioned 
with  such  care  and  are  so  beautiful  that 
their  wanton  destruction  in  war  would  be 
deplorable.  No  photograph  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  thatched  hut  can  give  any 
idea  of  a  fine  Samoan  house.  One  folds 
up  'like  a  jack-knife  to  enter  under  the 
low-hanging  thatch  of  cocoanut  leaves, 
and  fancies  one's  self  entering  a  den. 
Imagine,  then,  the  surprise  upon  stand- 
ing up  and  looking  around  in  a  lofty. 
light,  airy  room  built  of  straight,  care- 
fully selected  bread-fruit  wood  and  put 
together,  thatch  and  all,  without  the  use 
of  one  single  nail. 

The  workmanship  is  exquisite  and  the 
airy  space  of  some  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground  to  roof  broken  only  by  a  few 
cross-beams,  on  which  lie  bundles  of  fine 
mats,  representing  the  wealth  of  the  fam- 
ily. 

The  Governor  of  German  Samoa  told 
ine  that  he  had  known  these  houses 
valued  at  two  thousand  dollars,  tho  he 
admitted  the  difficults  ,•<>. 

as  they  are  mostly  ju   .   ...    ,,,in 

most    valued    still    by    th^    nativrv    fine 
mats. 

Not  nuich  is  nianufacturrtl  hr 
these  same  fine  mats,  wmen  w 
skill  and  infinite  patience,  bv  haml.  fn^m 
the  leavrp  of  the  paiulaniii  trer.  iml  at 
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their  best  most  beautifully  fine  and  silky. 

The  very  finest  are  family  heirlooms 
and  have  no  market  value,  because  no 
family  would  dream  of  parting  with  one 
for  money,  tho,  perhaps,  very  rarely  for 
love. 

I  have  seen  them  of  marvelous  texture 
like  softest  silk  in  pliability  and  luster 
and  bordered  with  the  feathers  of  a  small 
red  bird,  very  rare  in  this  part  of  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  tapa-cloth  made  here  was  origi- 
nally only  used  for  clothing,  but  now  it 
is  an  article  of  export  to  curio  dealers  in 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco,  and  makes 
odd  and  striking  wall  decorations.  It  is 
made  of  the  fiber  of  the  mulberry  tree  and 
painted  with  soft  colored  native  pig- 
ments, or,  I  regret  to  say.  in  these  latter 
days  with  horrible  aniline  dyes.  This  is 
the  only  article  of  export  except  copra, 
the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  which  is 
the  principal  wealth  of  these  islands. 
This  is  used   in   large  quantities  in   the 


manufacture  of  certain  soaps  and  oils  in 
Europe  and  America. 

The  missionary  schools  are  latterly  at- 
tempting to  teach  more  handicraft,  wood 
carving  and  even  simple  lace  making, 
with  already  some  degree  of  success. 

None  of  the  missionaries  in  Samoa  are 
American  except  the  Mormons.  Those 
of  the  Protestant  Church  are  English, and 
of  the  Roman  Church,  French. 

The  Samoans  are  wholly  Christian  in 
name,  and  perhaps  as  much  so  in  prac- 
tice, after  only  seventy  years  of  teaching, 
as  we,  who  know  our  own  failings  after 
two  thousand  years,  could  expect.  If 
those  who  represent  to  them  all  that  is 
good  and  desirable  in  the  great  unknown 
world  outside  are  faithful  to  the  trust 
imposed  by  Uncle  Sam's  occupancy  in 
these  beautiful  islands,  it  will,  indeed,  be 
a  blessing  to  them  not  only  physical  but 
moral,  and  one  step  more  in  the  great 
march  of  progress  that  is  marking  a  path- 
way around  the  globe. 

Pago-Pago,  Samoa 
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NOT  again?" 
"  Yes,  again.    Just  what  I  al- 
ways  said.      Men's   hearts   are 
mostly  like  cabbages,   anyway ;  pull  off 
one  of  the  leaves  and  the  next  is  just  as 
green  and  perky  as  ever." 

"  Well,"  responded  the  older  woman, 
shifting  her  very  obvious  bundle  of  gro- 
ceries to  the  unwearied  arm,  and  folding 
her  shawl  more  closely  about  her  ample 
person,  "  Deacon  Hawkins  has  what  you 
might  call  a  real  gift  for  matrimony — al- 
ways gets  a  good  wife,  lives  contented 
with  her,  buries  her  decent  and  respects 
her  memory.  I've  neighbored  with  all  three 
of  them  Hawkins  women,  living  next  the 
Deacon  like  we've  done  for  forty  years. 
You  bein'  so  much  younger  and  sort  of 
new  to  the  town,  likely  don't  remember 
Harriet,  nor  Sarah,  tho  you  knew  Jane 
pretty  well."  The  other  woman  gave  a 
derisive  sniff  as  she  quickened  her  pace 
somewhat,  evidently  under  the  spur  of 
recollection. 

"  S'h'd  think  I  did  know  Jane  Haw- 
kins ;  her  and  me  had  one  awful  tiff  when 
we  were  getting  up  Brother  Ketcham's 
donation.  She  gave  me  such  a  meachin' 
little  pie  that  I  up  and  spoke  my  mind. 
I  told  her  that  seein'  all  the  money  she 
and  the  Deacon  wasted  on  dead  folks' 
graves,  I  thought  they'd  a  sight  better 
buy  bigger  pie  plates  to  feed  the  livin', 
and  she  never  passed  the  time  of  day 
with  me  from  then  till  she  was  took  off, 
and  not  then,  as  you  may  say,  because  I 
was  to  Maine,  and  she  dit-d  here  in  New 

JM 
ersey. 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  Elviry  Smith,  you 
always  liave  had  a  prrtty  lively  flow  of 
speech.  I  don't  doubt  you've  tied  many  a 
knot  with  your  tongue  you  couldn't  untie 
with  your  teeth.  lUit  Jane  !  lawkins  was  a 
good  woman  and  a  dutiful  for  all  that, 
and  so  was  Sarah  ;  I  larriit  come  tirst  and 
.so,  of  course,  she  hadn't  no  call  to  com- 
plain. I've  sren  thr  bride.  InTausf  I  was 
to  the  store  when  tlu-v  drove  past,  and 
nhe  looks  more  skittish  than  Jane.  I 
nhould  say  she  favorrd  Harriet  fnorc  in 
looks,  sort  of  rhirkv  lud  bri^jlit  " 
list 


**  I'm  sure  I  wish  her  no  harm ;  if  she 
makes  as  good  potato  risin'  as  Jane  she'll 
do  pretty  well.  The  Deacon  must  have 
had  to  learn  to  like  all  kinds  in  his  day. 
Good-by.  This  is  my  corner ;  come  over 
when  you  can  " — and  Elvira  Smith  disap- 
peared with  long,  angular  strides  up  the 
lane.  Mrs.  Bascom  looked  after  her  with 
a  smile  on  her  round,  good-natured  face. 
"  Guess  it's  about  true,"  she  murmured : 
'*  folks  do  say  Elviry  was  fixin'  to  be  the 
Deacon's  fourth  herself.  She's  always 
had  an  idea  she'd  like  to  show  him  a 
thing  or  two  about  his  cranky  notions." 

Up  at  Deacon  Hawkins'  comfortable 
house  the  woman  who  had  caused  all  this 
discussion  was  going  from  room  to  room, 
examining  with  interest  the  stiff  but 
handsome  old  furniture  in  the  parlor,  the 
warm  upstairs  rooms  flooded  with  sun- 
shine, the  spotless  kitchen  with  its  yellow 
painted  floor  and  multiplicity  of  cup- 
boards and  conveniences.  Mrs.  Hawkins 
was  a  plump,  solid  little  person  of  middle 
age,*  with  shrewd  gray  eyes,  a  merry 
smile  and  an  undefined  air  of  capability  in 
every  line  of  her  brisk  figure. 

*'  It's  evident  that  I'm  not  the  first 
housekeeper  in  this  kitchen,"  she  re- 
marked to  herself  a  little  grimly,  but  with 
a  gleam  of  humor  in  her  face,  **  tho  I'm 
real  thankful  for  it  all,  and  the  Deacon's 
a    good    man.       It's    c         ■       •  •      •    ..^j. 

than  schoul-teachin'  an ; d, 

and  I  always  did  want  to  have  my  way 
in  a  big  sunny  kitchen.  I'll  put  Dickey 
in  this  south  win  '  rul  Tabby  can  have 

this  old  rockt*r  t  ;•  in." 

Just  as  the  tour  of  inspection  endeil 
the    outside    dtxir  '    ' '         \\ 

Hawkins   came   in    ;.<  ...    i...     ......       Ac 

walked  over  to  his  new  wife  with  the 
vigor  of  a  boy  ami  gave  her  as  ^^ 

l^i^  ■■  .\re    you    nuikin*    your>rit    aX 

h«>i  he   askeil.   his    pleasant   9()uare 

face  lieannng  through  its  fringe  of  jftav 
wl'  ''That'H    riRht       ^  fiml 

».  I  1  •   '  .  II  I  V  f  It  !••  I  l.'r*  «     Mt-Tt'     III  .'Tl**!^ 
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of  some  different  arrangement  to  make 
things  easy,  and  I  never  denied  any  of 
them  nothin'.  No  wife  of  mine  could 
ever  say  she  couldn't  have  pretty  near 
what  she  wanted  for  the  askin'.  Folks 
said  I  was  a  pretty  fool  to  let  them  do 
the  way  they  done,  Sarah  especially,  she 
was  so  sort  of  high-flown  ('twas  her 
fixed  all  them  flower-racks)  ;  but  I  al- 
ways said  it  was  a  matter  of  sentiment, 
and  I  believe  in  sentiment  myself,  even 
if  I  be  a  plain  sort  of  man — with  a  tarnal 
set  of  teeth  that  come  out  every  washin'  " 
— this  last  in  sputtering  incoherence,  as 
he  plunged  his  dripping  face  into  the  tin 
basin  and  heard  the  ominous  clatter  in 
the  sink.  The  intricacies  of  his  toilet 
forbade  a  divided  mind,  so  he  failed  to 
note  the  varying  expressions  that  chased 
each  other  over  the  face  of  his  fourth 
wife,  "  Mary  Black  as  was,"  as  she  -had 
gayly  told  the  butcher  that  morning.  But 
the  close  of  the  Deacon's  speech  restored 
the  smiles,  and  she  answered  cheerfully, 
"  Seems  as  if  there  wasn't  much  left  to 
do  to  make  this  room  the  handiest  I  ever 
saw."  "  That's  so,"  assented  the  Deacon, 
who  had  recovered  his  vehicles  of  articu- 
lation and  had  scrubbed  his  face  to  a 
rubicund  warmth  on  the  roller-towel, 
"  and  you'll  find  it  just  so  everywhere 
in  the  house.  I  declare  it's  a  real  pleasure 
to  me  to  go  round  and  see  all  the  things 
and  think  this  was  the  way  Harriet 
wanted  it,  or  Sarah — lots  of  the  notions 
was  Sarah's — or  Jane,  only  Jane  wasn't 
much  given  to  spendin'  money ;  she  was 
some  of  a  comfort  that  way,  but  Sarah 
kept  the  purse-strings  untied,  I  tell  you ! 
And  I  want  you  to  have  every  single 
thing  you  want,  Harriet — I  mean  Mary 
— you  see  you  favor  my  first  wife  some — 
so  don't  you  be  backward  about  askin'." 

Mary  Black  smiled  dryly.  "  Don't  you 
fret,  Deacon  Hawkins ;  T  guess  I  stand  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  others.  Now  let's 
look  at  the  house  together  and  then  I'll 
get  tea." 

The  good  man  was  overflowing  with 
happiness  and  smiles ;  it  seemed  *'  so 
natural  to  have  a  woman  ])okin'  round 
again,"  he  said  to  himself  almost  glee- 
fully, as  he  struggled  into  his  coat  to 
escort  his  wife  in  state  over  her  new 
home.  Upstairs  and  down  they  went, 
he  explaining,  she  admiring,  as  well  she 
might,  for  the  great  house,  while  plainly 


furnished,  in  matters  of  comfort  left  little 
to  be  desired. 

"  Is  this  a  moth-closet?  "  she  inquired, 
turning  the  handle  of  a  small  room  which 
she  had  just  noticed ;  "  it  hasn't  any  light 
in  it,  and  it  smells  of  camphor." 

'*  Not  much,"  and  the  Deacon  gave  his 
rafter-raising  laugh ;  "  that's  the  thun- 
der-and-lightnin'  closet.  Sarah  made  me 
fix  that,  she  was  so  terrible  scared  of 
storms.  She  had  a  feather  bed  in  it,  too, 
so's  she  could  get  under ;  but  Jane  jerked 
it  out  for  the  spare  room — Jane  was 
thrifty,  I  tell  you,  and  she  had  lots  of 
sense." 

Mary  Black  snapped  the  key  in  the 
lock  somewhat  viciously ;  "  I  shan't  need 
it,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter?  "  asked  her 
husband  in  mild  surprise ;  "  you're  as 
short  as  pie-crust ;  don't  you  like  the 
things  ?  " — this  with  evident  anxiety. 

Mary's  face  recovered  its  serenity  and 
she  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders : 
''  Deacon  Hawkins,"  she  said  seriously, 
"  you're  a  good  man,  and  I'll  do  my  level 
best  by  you." 

They  left  the  parlor  until  last;  Mary 
had  seen  that  in  part  before.  She  had  no 
dread  of  country  ''  best  rooms  " ;  with 
her,  as  with  the  people  among  whom  she 
had  come  to  live,  they  were  a  matter  for 
respectful  pride,  fit  only  for  marriages 
and  funerals,  or  for  the  minister's  half- 
yearly  visit,  when  he  opened  the  brass- 
bound  Bible  and  **  had  prayers  "  with  the 
family.  Mary  was  quite  prepared  for  it 
all ;  the  huge-flowered  carpet,  the  horse- 
hair sofa  and  chairs  ranged  at  regular  in- 
tervals around  the  white  walls;  anything 
else  would  have  savored  of  disappoint- 
ment. "  Is  that  your  mother  ? "  she 
asked,  stepping  across  the  room  in  the 
dim  light  to  examine  an  oil  painting  in 
a  heavy  gilt  frame. 

**  No,"  said  the  Deacon,  gravely,  as  he 
threw  open  a  shutter ;  "  that's  Harriet, 
but  twan't  never  a  speakin'  likeness ;  the 
artist  painted  it  from  a  tin-type,  and  the 
colors  don't  resemble  Harriet,  somehow. 

"  The  next  one  is  Sarah  ;  that's  one  of 
them  colored  crayons ;  she  had  it  done 
herself  for  my  Christmas  by  one  of  these 
traveling  artists.  He  done  the  picture 
free,  and  we  paid  five  dollars  for  the 
frame  if  we  liked  the  picture:  I  didn't 
like  it  so  well's  I  might,  and  I  told  the 
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artist- fellow  so;  but  law,  he  made  such 
a  terrible  time  about  it,  come  here  one 
day  when  I  was  gone,  and  talked  so 
fierce  he'd  like  to  scared  Sarah  into  fits, 
that  she  paid  for  it,  and,  after  all,  it's 
about  as  good  as  any,  I  guess.  Seems 
like  Sarah  didn't  use  to  look  so  glum, 
somehow,"  and  the  Deacon  peered  with 
a  troubled  expression  up  at  the  hair  that 
resembled  cardboard  pasted  around  the 
face,  at  the  purple  lips  and  the  wonderful 
elaboration  of  collar  and  breastpin. 

**  I  decided  he  must  have  took  her  one 
day  when  she  had  neuralaga,  or  her  bread 
didn't  raise.  This  one's  Jane.  It  only 
come  home  last  week;  it's  real  good  of 
her;  she  was  a  well-looking  woman,  if  I 
do  say  it  as  shouldn't.  Her  hair  was 
sort  of  curly,  and  she  never  wore  specs 
up  till  she  died.  Those  flowers  I  put 
there  on  her  birthday,  last  week.  I  al- 
ways do — it's  just  a  matter  of  ser.timent. 
I  treat  all  alike.  Next  week  will  be  Har- 
riet's birthday,  Wednesday.  I've  got  to 
go  to  the  State  Fair,  and  I  thought  mebbe 
you'd  remember  to  fix  'em  for  me ;  Jane 
used  to,  and  so  did  Sarah." 

Mary  Black  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  which  she  closed  slowly  as  she 
turned  to  her  husband.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded in  banishing  every  particle  of  ex- 
pression from  her  face.  "  I  will  do  what- 
ever you  like,"  she  said  calmly. 

Back  to  the  kitchen  they  went,  the 
garrulous  and  happy  Deacon  still  chatter- 
ing away  like  a  woman,  and  Mary  rather 
more  silent  than  usual.  Suddenly  he 
looked  at  her  anxiously :  "  I  mean  to 
hang  you  on  the  end  wall,  if  you  like," 
he  said. 

On  Sunday  Deacon  Hawkins  escorted 
his  wife  to  the  village  church  and  proud- 
ly ushered  her  into  the  pew.  **  .Same  slip 
I've  sat  in,  man  and  lx)y,  nigh  sixty 
years,"  he  whispered.  The  church  was 
such  an  one  as  Mary  had  expected  to  find 
in  Medford,  unpretentious,  comfortable, 
and  to-day  filled  to  the  doors  with  the 
fanners  and  their  families  from  the  snr 
rounding  country,  and  with  the  villagers, 
many  of  whom  had  come  on  purj)osc  to 
sec  Deacon  Hawkins'  "  last." 

Soon  Mary's  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
tinnsual  beauty  of  three  fine  windows,  so 
f)nt  of  keeping  with  the  sirnplicitv  of  the 
biiiMing  as  to  l)e  noticeable  at  >  '"' 
did    nf>t    need    the    Deacon's    n 
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whisper  at  her  ear  to  explain  to  her  what 
they  were;  she  understood  perfectly. 
Harriet,  Sarah  and  Jane  were  risen  again 
before  her,  Harriet  as  Rebecca,  Jane  as 
Ruth,  and  Sarah,  the  "  high-flown  one," 
as  Miriam,  dancing.  '*  Seemed  fittenest 
so,"  commented  the  Deacon;  "  she  didn't 
resemble  no  other  Bible  woman  as  either 
the  minister  or  I  could  pitch  on." 

Harriet's  window  bore  a  handsome 
wreath  of  fresh  roses,  and  Mary  recalled 
the  birthday  next  week,  only  to  receive 
her  husband's  further  illumination  of  a 
subject  beginning  to  be  somewhat  dark. 

"  'Taint  for  her  birthday ;  to-day  was 
our  wedding  anniversary.  I  keep  flowers 
in  the  house  on  birthdays,  and  in  the 
church  on  wedding  days,  and  on  the 
graves  on  the  days  they  died.  I  always 
have  their  favorite  flowers ;  it's  some  con- 
fusing if  you  don't  just  give  your  mind 
to  it.  Jane  always  used  to  tend  to  it,  and 
so  did  Sarah.  I  hope  you'll  learn  pretty 
soon ;  I'll  mark  them  down  on  the  calen- 
dar in  the  kitchen,  and  vou  can  take  vour 
time  about  leamin'  them." 

Mary  Black's  eyes  held  a  rebelHous 
flash  as  she  put  her  hand  gently  on  her 
husband's  knee,  to  warn  him  that  service 
had  begun.  Afterward,  with  some  in- 
ward struggle,  she  followed  him  to  the 
churchyard,  there  to  see  the  white  head- 
stones in  the  ?Iawkins  plot,  each  "  Sacred 
to  the  memory  of  "  Harriet  or  Sarah  or 
Jane,  '*  beloved  wife  of  Deacon  Israel 
Hawkins." 

Her  husband  was  pointing  out  to  her 
eagerly  the  beauties  of  the  granite  si'    :' 
in  the  middle,  three  sides  of  whic^'    • 
inscribed.     With  his  sleeve  he  \> 
off  the  uncut  side,  remarking  in  a  tone 
of  sincere  affection,  "here's  just  one  pV 
left   for  you.   Mary.      I'm  goin'  on  i:  . 
plain  place  up  above,  and  then  it  will  all 
i>e  full.     I  don't  calculate  therell  be  an\ 
one  to  follow  you.     I've  been  blessed  be- 
yond most  men,"  he  added,  simplv 

It  is  well  for  the  profession  of  - 
t.      •      ■  that  it  d. 

it  saved  N'  ^       _ 

to  a  wild  impulse  of  laui^'hter.  which  >!: - 
t  '  that  the  giKnl  t  ti^j 

ll..    ,...l)le  reminders    ••  ^  .i....  sot- 

rows,  wt)idil   never   i  !   nor   ior 

pive.     She  walketl  away,  anil  her  hiu- 
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he  took  from  his  pocket  a  stubby  pencil 
and  marked  on  the  kitchen  calendar  the 
cabalistic  signs  that  were  to  be  Mary's 
future  guide: 

Jan.  3d,  H.  b.  h.  1. 
Aug.  19th,  S.  m.  c.  r. 
Aug.  2d,  H.  d.  g.  1. 
Oct.  loth,  J.  b.  h.  p. 
Sept.  I2th,  J.  m.  c.  p. 
Apr.  I2th,  J.  d.  g.  p. 
Oct.  22d,  S.  b.  h.  r. 
Sept.  15th,  S.  d.  g.  r. 
Sept.  i8th,  H.  m.  c.  1. 

"  There,"  he  said,  with  a  great  sigh 
of  relief,  "  that's  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff ; 
the  first  letter  is  for  the  name,  the  next 
means  whether  they  were  born  01  died  or 
got  married^and  the  next  where  the  flow- 
ers go — g  grave,  h  house,  c  church ; 
the  last  is  for  their  favorite  posies  if  you 
can  get  'em;  1  liHes,  r  roses,  p  pineys. 
It  may  seem  dreadful  foolish,  but  I'll  do 
as  much  for  you,  Mary ;  it's  just  a  matter 
of  sentiment." 

Everything  ran  along  smoothly  in  the 
big  house.  Mary  was  in  reality  perfectly 
content ;  she  had  not  been  young  and 
romantic,  and  so  she  got  even  more  out 
of  her  marriage  than  she  had  expected. 
The  Deacon  was  unfailingly  cheerful, 
kind,  considerate.  "  I  don't  doubt  he's 
been  a  good  husband  to  us  all,"  she  said 
one  day  to  herself,  with  a  little  choking 
laugh,  as  she  flicked  the  dust  from  Har- 
riet's severe  countenance,  Sarah's  su- 
perior collar  and  Jane's  curly  hair,  "  and 
I  declare  I  hope  I'm  doin'  as  well  by 
him  as  you  did." 

The  first  ripple  that  occurred  to  mar 
their  absolute  serenity  was  in  August. 
The  minister  had  announced  that  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  September  he  would  take 
the  regular  annual  collection  for  foreign 
missions.  Mary  came  home  full  of  in- 
terest. She  had  always  been  an  earnest 
church-worker,  and  had  given  out  of  her 
scanty  salary  many  times  more  than  she 
could  afford  to  her  beloved  missionaries. 
Her  heart  danced  for  joy  to  think  that 
this  year,  in  her  altered  circumstances, 
she  could  give  more  than  ever,  and  she 
laid  the  matter  at  once  before  her  hus- 
band. His  kind  face  grew  grave.  "  I'm 
dreadful  sorry,  Marv,"  he  said,  "  to  seem 
to  deny  you  anvthin'.  but  the  truth  is  I'm 
always  a  little  short  about  now.  You  see 
there's  so  many  anniversaries  come  along 


in  September  and  October,  Sarah's  and 
Jane's  birthdays,  Harriet's  and  Jane's 
wedding  days,  and  Sarah's  death  day, 
and  I  calculate  to  spend  about  a  hundred 
dollars  then  to  show  proper  respect.  I'm 
awful  sorry.  Perhaps  I  can  spare  you  a 
dollar  when  I  sell  the  calf." 

Mary's  lips  tightened  in  a  thin  line. 
**  You  needn't  put  yourself  out,"  she  re- 
plied, stiffly ;  "  I've  saved  a  little ;  I'll  give 
that.  That  plate  never  went  by  me  yet, 
and  it's  never  going  to." 

But  the  Deacon  was  troubled;  his 
bright  face  wore  a  cloud.  "  I've  got  to 
be  gone  about  six  weeks  this  fall,"  he 
told  his  wife  that  night,  "  just  through 
part  of  September  and  October,  and  I'll 
have  to  leave  that  money  with  you,  and 
let  you  see  to  those  flowers.  You're  a 
master-hand  to  remember  things.  I 
never  see  a  woman  to  beat  you  in  that 
unless  perhaps  it  was  Sarah ;  she  had  a 
powerful  memory,  had  Sarah." 

September  came,  and  Deacon  Hawkins 
departed,  leaving  renewed  instructions 
about  the  flowers,  to  all  of  which  Mary 
gave  cheerful  assent.  He  had  been  gone 
but  a  day  or  two  when  she  decided,  some- 
what reluctantly,  to  look  at  the  calendar 
and  arrange  her  plans.  But  no  calendar 
was  hanging  on  its  accustomed  nail,  nor 
did  a  thorough  search  of  the  entire  house 
reveal  its  hiding-place.  The  calendar  was 
gone,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  disen- 
tangling those  alphabetic  mortuary  puz- 
zles over  which  she  had  shed  already 
more  than  a  few  angry  tears.  But  now 
she  was  panic-stricken.  For  two  hours 
she  sat  over  the  fire  that  evening,  grow- 
ing hot  and  cold  bv  turns  as  she  realized 
her  predicament.  The  shadowy  kitcheu 
grew  darker.  Harriet's  table,  Sarah's 
flower- racks,  Jane's  shelves  became  accus- 
ing ghosts  in  the  gloom.  But  Mary 
Black  was  once  more  to  give  thanks  for 
her  training  as  a  school  teacher ;  she  had 
learned  the  value  of  common-sense ;  so 
at  last  she  sat  up  straight  in  her  chair 
like  one  who  has  taken  a  great  resolu- 
tion, defiantly  arose  and  lit  her  candle 
and  marched  to  bed. 

The  next  week  she  called  on  the  minis- 
ter, and  then  she  went  calmly  about  the 
necessary  preparations  for  her  lord's  re- 
turn. 

Meanwhile,  Elvira  Smith  and  Mrs. 
Bascom  had  much  to  say  to  each  othev 
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and  to  other  people.     "  She  looked  like  *'  Israel,"    said    Mary,    with    gentle    de- 

a  flighty  thing  when  first  I  see  her,"  said  cision,  **  You  come  here  and  set  down 

Mrs.  Bascom.     ''  I  always  mistrusted  a  and  hear  what  I've  got  to  say.     There 

woman  who  wears  nateral  crimps  after  ain't  goin'  to  be  any  more  such  sums  of 

she's  forty."  money  spent  on  dead  folks  in  this  house, 

**  She  ain't  near  as  neighborly  as  Jane,"  while  live  folks  are  achin'  and  sufferin' 
said  Elvira,  with  bitterness.  "  She's  dret-  and  dyin'  for  something  more  fillin'  than 
ful  close-mouthed.  I  hope  the  Deacon  flowers.  I  gave  that  money  to  the  minis- 
will  give  her  her  come-uppance,  that's  ter  every  single  mite  of  it,  to  be  spent 
all."  on  poor  folks  this  winter,  and  I  told  him 

When    Deacon    Hawkins    came   home  it  was  in  lovin'  memory  of  Harriet  and 

Elvira  Smith  made  it  a  point  to  meet  Sarah  and  Jane  Hawkins." 

him.     "  Queer  doin's  since  you've  been  The  Deacon  sat  in  absolute  silence  for 

gone,    Deacon,"    she    said    significantly,  many  minutes ;  then  he  leaned  over  and 

"  Jane  never  done  so ;  not  a  flower  to  be  took  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the 

seen  in  church  or  on  the  graves  since  you  tears    that    were    streaming    down    his 

left.     What  there  may  be  in  the  house  wife's  face.     '*  It's  all  right.  Mary,"  he 

nobody  knows.     Mary  Black  never  had  said,  tenderly.    "  You  all  have  your  own 

no  reputation  for  bein'  neighborly."  way,  but  you're  all  real  good  women,  if 

The  Deacon  heard   in  bewildered   si-  I  do  say  it.    It  was  just  a  little  matter  of 

lence,  and  when  Mary  met  him  in  the  sentiment." 

hall  she  knew  that  the  declaration  of  in-  Mary's  tear-wet  eyes  overflowed  with 

dependence  awaited  her  trembling  signa-  laughter.     "  So  it  was  with  me.  Israel : 

ture.      He   brushed  by  her   hastily   and  just  nothin'  in  the  world  but  a  matter  of 

opened  the  parlor  door.     The  affronted  sentiment  " — but  she  added  as  she  went 

and   undecorated   likenesses  of   Harriet,  out  of  the  room,  "  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 

Sarah  and  Jane  gazed  at  him  reproach-  would  have  had  the  spunk  if  so  be  Provi- 

fully  through  the  gloom.     He  turned  to  dence  hadn't   willed   I   should   lose  that 

his  wife  and  his   face  was   full   of  the  calendar." 

question     his     lips     refused     to     frame.  pawtuckkt,  r.  i. 
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The   Rime   of  the   \^aliant   Hearted 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 

HAri.   to  the   valiant   hearted   one  Hii  life  is  warfare,  scarred  his  lace. 

Who  ne'er  gives  up  the  fight;  But  his  spirit  cannot  die; 

With  a  courage  high  he  meets  the  sun,  He  is  martial   born,  and  he  seeks  a  pUce 

And  his  faith  is  firm  at  night.  Where  the  battle-bugles  cry. 

Though   you   lay   him   prone,   he   is   up   again.  There  is  never  a  noble  cause  but  he 

And  his   front   is  to  the  foe;  Helps  it  by  deed  and  w    -' 

He  finds  some  joy  in  the  touch  of  pain,  Defeat  to  him   is   but   vi 

And  he  looks  beyond  the  wo.  For  a  hid«len   gain  defrffcd. 

When  luck  is  darkest  he  only  laughs. 

And  he  strives  for  seven  times   ^cvrn, 
For   he   deems   the   years   are   but   epitaphi 

Of  the  things  that  hinder  heaven' 
•  WAtrotB.  N  II 


Two  Portraits  of  William  H.  Crane.  The  one  at  the  right  shows  him  made  up  as  Millionaire  Lechat  in 

"  Business  Is  Business  " 


The  Old  School  and  the  New 

BY  WILLIAM  H,  CRANE 

[There  are  few  American  actors  more  dear  to  the  American  public  than  Mr.  Crane, 
and  anything  he  s:a}S  about   the  theatre  is  necessarily  of  much  interest.     His  present 
play,  "  Business  Is  Business,"  we  recently  praised  very  highly  In  our  "  Music,  Art  and 
Drama  "    Department. — Editor.] 


I  CAN  think  of  nothing  better  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  old 
school  of  acting  and  the  new  than 
the  tradition  known  as  the  "  center  of 
the  stage."  This  expression,  so  signifi- 
cant in  the  old  days,  and  now  one  of  the 
most  expressive  phrases  of  the  slang 
vocabulary  of  the  public,  has  happily  be- 
come obsolete  so  far  as  the  stage  is  con- 
cerned. Formerly  it  described  literally 
the  prerogative  of  the  star — the  exact 
location  on  the  stage  in  which  he  was 
to  execute  his  strongest  scenes.  The 
star  himself  held  it  sacred  and  would 
tolerate  no  violation  of  his  rights  by  any 
presumptuous  aspirant.  I  rebelled 
against  this  hard  and  fast  tradition  from 
my  first  experience  on  the  stage.  I  felt 
that  it  distorted  art  to  the  point  of 
ludicrousness  at  times.  When  1  assumed 
leading  roles  my  manager  used  to  say 


indignantly,  "  Why  do  you  let  so  and  so 
crowd  you  off  the  center  of  the  stage?  " 
to  which  I  invariably  used  to  reply,  "  He 
didn't  crowd  me  off.  I  went  there  of  my 
own  accord."  Supposing  the  star  of  the 
company  were  playing  the  part  of  an 
heroic  army  spy  and  were  shot  in  the 
act  of  making  his  escape  through  a  win- 
dow, wouldn't  it  be  more  natural  for  him 
to  drop  in  a  heap  either  immediately  in- 
side or  outside  of  the  casement  than  that 
he  should  pull  himself  together  and  for 
some  unaccountable  spectacular  effect 
stagger  back  to  the  middle  of  the  room, 
swing  around  and  fall  heavily  to  the 
floor? 

Who  was  to  blame  for  those  old,  in- 
compatible conditions,  you  ask?  The 
vanity  of  the  actor?  Perhaps.  But  pri- 
marily it  was  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  very  skill,  which  had 
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won  applause,  adoration,  and  had  caused 
the  pubHc  to  elevate  him  above  the  part 
that  he  played.  As  an  illustration,  a 
tragedian  might  play  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Richelieu,  or  Othello,  characters  as  dif- 
ferent as  black  and  white,  yet  all  with 
tremendous  success.  Why?  Not  that 
the  public  was  interested  in  any  one  of 
these  historic  men,  but  that  it  loved  the 
actor's  portrayal  of  them.  Can  you  won- 
der then  that  the  actor  who  was  human, 
susceptible,  should  finally  come  to  ac- 
cept the  elevation  which  the  public 
accorded  him    as  his  right? 

The  traditions  of  the  stage  held  fast, 
like  a  glacier  on  the  mountainside,  long 
after  the  supporting  traditions  of  all 
other  professions  had  been  swept  away 
by  the  onrush  of  progress.  But  the 
glacier  v/as  gathering  force,  which,  when 
once  it  started,  swept  it  ahead  almost  of 
all  other  movements.  I  think  the  Shake- 
spearean plays  were  the  anchor  that  held 
the  drama  fast  more  than  anything  else. 
The  public  had  raised  the  great  dram- 
atist into  a  realm  that  was  supramortal. 
It  had  never  thought  of  his  creations  as 
real  flesh  and  blood,  but  only  as  images 
that  moved  to  the  will  of  the  master  and 
through  whose  mouths  he  hurled  his 
dramatic  philosophy  at  the  world.  The 
actor  who  would  play  Shakespeare  must 
go  into  a  loftier  realm,  apart  from  man, 
and  must  on  no  account  drag  the  sacred 
characters  down  to  earth. 

I  remember  Clara  Morris,  always  orig- 
inal, trying  to  change  Lady  Macbeth 
from  a  cold,  sexless  creature  of  stone  and 
iron  into  a  feminine,  seductive,  yet 
withal  overwhelmingly  ambitious,  wom- 
an, and  receiving  scant  praise  for  her 
pains.  No,  no!  the  tradition-bound,  hard 
and  fast  public  conception  of  the  char- 
acter was  not  to  be  changed. 

"  Why,"  said  an  old  lady  to  lue 
apropos  of  Miss  Morris's  attempt,  **  Lady 
Macbeth  isn't  a  woman;  she's  a  Shake- 
spearean heroine." 

Tliat  was  the  kind  of  stone  wall  that 
faced  the  man  who  would  make  an  in- 
novation. But  the  stage  was  destined 
to  yield  to  the  irrrsistit)le  spirit  of  pi".- 
ress  that  within  the  last  (juarter  of  a  ten 
tury  has  revolutionized  the  world.  The 
manager  realized  that  he  tnu.st  have  new 
plays,  or,  at  least,  nrw  methods  for  old 
plays,  and  from  this  realization  sprang 
the  prrnrnt   natural,  or  rralistic,  tch(K)l. 


It  may  have  been  difficult  for  the  man- 
ager to  convert  the  actor  to  his  ideas  of 
progress,  because  it  is  hard  to  give  up 
applause,  even  in  the  interests  of  art. 
It  was  necessary  to  convince  the  actor 
that  the  part  of  the  villain  must  be  con- 
sistent, that  he  must  have  no  redeeming 
or  generous  qualities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hero  must  be  a  human  being, 
and  not  a  god  all  through,  without  any 
weaknesses  or  vices.  This  would  neces- 
sitate the  sacrifice  of  applause.  But  the 
public  was  beginning  to  testify  through 
the  box-olfice  more  emphatically  than  by 
applause  its  appreciation  of  player  or 
play.  Thus  the  change  was  indispensa- 
ble— imperative. 

But  the  actor  was  not  the  only  one  to 
suffer  by  the  change.  The  public  de- 
manded innovations  in  management  and 
stage  effect  quite  as  much  as  in  the  art 
of  the  actor.  In  those  days  they  would 
act  an  ancient  play,  Greek,  Shake- 
spearean tragedies  and  what  not,  with 
precisely  the  same  scenery — the  same 
stage  setting  for  ever\'thing.  To-day 
such  an  incompatibility  would  arouse  the 
jeers  of  the  whole  house.  Now  no  play 
is  produced  for  which  new  and  special 
scenery  is  not  painted.  A  manager 
wouldn't  dare  to  use  the  same  scene 
twice.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
now  costs  the  manager  incomparably 
more  money  to  feel  the  public  pulse  than 
it  did  forty  years  ago.  When  I  went  on 
the  stage  the  wooden  door  was  unknown. 
Everything  was  pasteboard.  Apples  and 
goblets  and  pies  were  made  of  that  ma- 
terial, and  if  perchance  one  fell  upon  the 
floor  it  made  no  sound  that  could  be 
heard    beyond    the    foo'  To-v'..in 

every  device  must  be  c..^-.  .od  to  sup 
j)lement  and  promote  the  artistic  etKi: 
.)f  the  actor.  Stage  setting  and  scenery 
must  conform  to  real  life.  The  ao^  ^ 
of  earlier  days  had  but  a  single  gas  > 
in  his  dressing  room ;  tc^-dav  he  has  a 
mirror  encircled  with  elei'tric  lij^hts  atui 
rvery  contrivance  to  facilitate  a  perfect  I  \ 
artistic  make-up.  The  funny  man  um  I 
to  require  a  big  red  nose  and  a  plaid  suit. 

•  ■ « I  f  ^  I  -      •  II  i  ft  ft  ft        _ 

!  hr  I'.!'  rrN 

aUil      u ...     a  the 

I'renchman  was  not  o<'i  d  the  real 

thing  uidess  he  hail  a  i' 

prrial,  a  straight  

and  a  coat  that  il      > 
bulged  at  the  »kirt. 
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One  of  the  most  distinguishing  and 
significant  features  of  the  advance  from 
the  theatric  to  the  realistic  school  is  what 
might  be  termed  "  physical  fitness  "  for 
the  part.  In  the  old  stock  companies  each 
actor  was  engaged  for  a  certain  "  line  of 
business  " — the  leading  lady,  the  lead- 
ing man,  the  first  old  man,  the 
first  and  second  comedy,  the  low 
comedy,  etc.  The  rule  was  inviola- 
ble. Each  played  the  "  business  "  and 
that  only  for  which  he  was  engaged.  To 
illustrate  the  absurdity  of  this  custom  let 
us  say  that  the  man  who  played  low 
comedy  was  a  little  bit  of  a  fellow  phys- 
ically. Now,  a  great  star,  with  a  large 
repertoire,  comes  to  the  theater  to  play, 
depending  upon  the  stock  company  for 
support.  Sortie  of  the  low  comedy  char- 
acters in  her  repertoire  might  be  phys- 
ical giants.  What  a  figure,  then,  does  our 
little  comedy  friend  cut  trying  to  stretch 
up  and  puflF  up  to  do  the  "  part  "  I  To- 
day physical  fitness  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  dramatic  art,  and  even  the 
star  who  can  overcome  it  must  be  a 
genius  indeed.  So  far  is  this  rule  ob- 
served that  for  the  personation  of  the 
characters  of  foreigners  actors  of  the 
same  nationality  are  sometimes  employed. 

Forty  years  ago  the  actor  ranted  to 
make  his  effect  theatrical ;  the  star  al- 
ways took  the  center  of  the  stage  in  a 
climax.  It  didn't  matter  whether  any 
human  being  ever  did  such  a  thing  or 
not,  so  long  as  it  was  theatrical.  In  this 
way  he  won  applause  and  demonstration, 
particularly  from  "  upstairs."  If  one 
of  the  plays  that  were  acted  in  all  seri- 
ousness half  a  century  ago  were  per- 
formed by  the  same  people  to-day  and 
in  the  same  manner  it  would  be  regarded 
with  wonder.  The  same  audience  that 
raged  and  bellowed  in  sympathetic  ex- 
ultation at  the  crushing  of  vice  and  the 
triumph  of  virtue  in  an  old  Bowery  melo- 
drama would  to-day  regard  the  whole 
blessed  business  as  a  burlesque.  If  only 
the  moving  picture  machine  had  been  in 
vogue  forty  years  ago  and  had  caught 
their  methods  it  would  teach  a  lesson  in 
human  progress  more  wonderful  than 
that  of  its  own   existence. 

I  mean  no  reflection  upon  actors  of 
that  period.  They  adapted  their  meth- 
ods to  public  demand.  So  far  as  intellect 
is  concerned,  the  men  who  were  great 
then  would  be  great  to-day,  for  genius 


never  changes.  The  world  now  is  just  as 
theatrical  as  it  was  then,  only  it  manifests 
the  fact  in  a  different  way.  It  is  more 
practical ;  it  must  be  appealed  to  through 
channels  that  it  best  understands.  The 
actor  must  adhere  to  real  life — the  log- 
ical, the  probable — even  at  the  expense 
of  applause.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in 
the  acting  of  what  we  call  modern  plays : 
the  star  must  be  a  natural,  real  human 
being,  even  if  he  doesn't  get  a  handclap. 
Some  persons,  in  defense  of  ancient  ideas, 
claim  that  plays  may  be  spoiled  by  over- 
acting and  overdressing — that  is,  by  a 
too  minute  observation  of  detail.  This 
is  true.  There  is  danger  of  realism  run- 
ning riot.  It  might  be  urged  that  Shake- 
speare is  sometimes  produced  on  a  scale 
of  magnificence  unknown  in  old  times. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  historically  cor- 
rect as  to  detail,  would  it  be  artistic? 
Would  not  the  great  Shakespeare — the 
ideal  that  stands  for  all  ages — better  be 
conveyed  by  modern  methods  to  modern 
appreciation?  The  danger  line  between 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  is  more 
finely  drawn  to-day  and  the  actor's  dan- 
ger of  overstepping  it  greater.  But  there 
is  one  absolute  and  simple  safeguard — 
common  sense.  I  have  always  said  that 
the  successful  actor  must  have  intelli- 
gence, some  dramatic  ability,  and  a  heap 
of  common  sense.  The  common  sense 
feature  is  also  the  safeguard  of  the  stage 
manager,  the  scenic  artist,  and  all  who 
are  artistically  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction. The  actor  must  be  natural  in 
his  make-up  and  his  speech.  He  must 
express  his  deepest  feeling  in  the  sim- 
plest way  instead  of  in  the  maniacal, 
grotesque  manner  of  the  old  school. 

Once  the  change  from  the  old  school 
to  the  new  began,  the  manager,  actor  and 
playwright  found  that  they  had  created  a 
veritable  artistic  Frankenstein  monster. 
The  public  devoured,  as  it  were,  every  in- 
novation and  clamored  wildly  for  more. 
It  was  a  generous  paymaster,  but  a  very 
liard  driver,  working  its  favorites  up  to 
their  full  capacity  at  all  times  and  con- 
stantly demanding  more  than  human 
beings  can  supply.  Its  theatrical  educa- 
tion was  rapid,  it  grew  more  and  more 
exacting,  and  soundly  resented  any  tend- 
ency of  its  favorites  to  "  fall  off "  or 
retrograde.  Likewise  its  taste  became 
more  and  more  omnivorous  as  well  as 
epicurean.      Twenty-five   years   ago   the 
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manager  could  tell  with  a  tolerable  de-  it  still  binds  him  with  chains  of  tradi- 

g-ree  of  certainty  what  the  public  would  tion.    He  must  advance,  but  not  expand, 

like  in  the  matter  of  star  and  stage  ef-  The  ambition  of  the  comedian  to  play 

feet.     Nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  done  tragedy  is  resented  as  presumptuous.     I 

to-day.     The    public    at    once    demands  was  severely  criticised  for  playing  Isa- 

great  variety  and  high  quality.  dore  Lechat  in  "  Business  Is  Business," 

The  actor  to-day  must  almost  take  his  not  because  I  didn't  play  it  artistically, 
stage  character  into  his  home  life.  He  but  because  I  played  it  at  all.  It  is 
must  rehearse  off  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  tragedy,  I  admit,  and  I  have  always  been 
When  I  was  playing  the  part  of  "  Peter  associated  with  laughter,  but  I  saw  no 
Stuyvesant  "  I  used  to  wear  a  cork  leg.  reason  why  I  should  not  attempt  a  strong 
The  realism  of  the  thing  was  promoted  characterization,  even  if  it  were  serious, 
by  a  large  cloak  which  fell  loosely  over  almost  tragic,  in  a  powerful  play  by  a 
my  foot,  which  stuck  out  behind.  In  this  great  writer.  The  assumption  of  this 
costume  I  used  to  stump  up  and  down  part  has  cost  me  more  study  and  work 
the  front  porch  of  my  summer  house  at  than  any  other  character  I  ever  person- 
Cohasset  for  hours  at  a  time.  One  day  ated.  Mr.  Frohman  asked  me  the  other 
a  carpenter  came  to  see  me  about  re-  night  why  I  could  not  play  the  closing 
pairs  to  my  stables.  We  spent  some  scene  without  so  terrible  a  wearing  effect, 
time  examining  the  buildings,  and  he  I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  to  use  meth- 
left  me  with  an  appointment  to  call  the  ods  that  were  wholly  foreign  to  my  ex- 
next  morning.  When  he  came  I  was  perience,  to  uproot  tendencies  of  forty 
stumping  up  and  down  the  porch,  with  years*  growth.  In  "  David  Harum  "  it 
cork  leg  and  great  cloak.  was   an   easy   matter  to  produce   either 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  carpenter ;  laughter  or  tears  from  the  audience.    In 

"is  Mr.  Crane  here?"  the  great  scene  in  that  play  I  had  but  to 

**  I'm  Mr.  Crane,"  said  I,  wondering  sit  back  calmly  in  my  chair  and  tell  the 

at  the  man's  lapse  of  memory.  story  about  the  ten-cent  piece  and  g^ve 

He  looked  puzzled.     "  I  guess  I  mean  the  Widow  Cullom  her  deed  to  her  house, 

your  brother,  then,"  he  said.  The  larger  the  audience  the  easier  it  was 

"  Brother?  "  said  I,  nettled.     "  I've  no  to  influence — to  make  them  cry  or  laugh  ; 

brother."  it  was  a  question  of  temperament.     But 

His  look  of  perplexity  deepened.  '*  But  >"  the  last  act  of  "  Business  Is  Business  " 

I    mean    the    gentleman    that    climbed  1  have  to  act  with  almost  frenzied  energn^' 

around  the  stables  with  me  yesterday,"  to  produce  an  effect,  to  tax  my  phys- 

he  persisted.  ical  and  mental  efforts  almost  to  the  point 

"Well,  that  was  I.     What  of  it?"  I  «>f  collapse, 
rejoined,  and  then,  following  his  glance        I  love  to  play  comedy  parts,  because  the 

at  my  cork  leg,  I  realized.    So  did  he,  and  people  love  me  for  playing  th         ^  at  it's 

he  was  embarrassed.  ihtficult  to  find  a  play  good  c       ^  i  with 

The  influence  of  the  new  school  is  a  strong  character  like  *'  David  Harum." 
reflected  in  the  management  of  the  thea-  During  the  transition  from  the  old 
ter.  Stage  directors  are  now  keen  and  school  to  the  new  every  resource  of 
exact  business  men.  No  laxity  on  the  genius  has  been  taxed  to  satisfy  advanc- 
part  of  an  actor  is  tolerated.  Forty  years  ing  public  taste.  The  actor  and  the  man- 
ago  a  stage  favorite  might  get  drunk  and  ager  have  succee*lcd  fairly  well.  Re- 
fail  to  i>lay.  When  he  did  apjn'ar  the  in-  hearsals  are  more  carefully  done,  staj^ 
dulgent  public  seemed  the  more  pleased  settings  arranged  with  the  most  cartful 
at  the  epi.sode.  The  star  is  no  longer  re-  observance  of  iletail.  and,  on  the  whole. 
garded  as  an  irresponsible  good  fellow  plavs  produced  with  it!"*- •  '♦rably 
whose  vagaries  must  \.v  winked  at.  lie  higher  artistic  effect.  The  ty  of 
nuist  keep  his  faith  with  tho.se  who  have  playwrights  alone  have  been  unable  to 
paid  for  seats  or  give  place  to  some  one  l^eep  pace  with  the  p  in  the 
more  reliable.  t|uality    ami    quantifv                     c    i>iibliv' 

The    public    in    a    way    is   capricious,  exacts. 
While  it  exacts  great  things  of  the  actor      «••  Yoii«:cirv 


Contemporary  German  Drama 

BY  FRIEDRICH  SPIELHAGEN 

[Friedrich  Spielhagen  bas  enjoj^ed  universal  fame  as  a  novelist  and  critic  for  fifty 
years.  The  intimacy  with  aristociatic  manners  shown  in  his  famous  novels,  "  Problem- 
atical Natures  "  and  "  Hammer  and  Anvil,"  was  thus  due  primarily  to  his  occupation  as 
a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Pommeranian  nobleman  ;  while  the  artistic  insights  found  em- 
bodied in  other  works  were  gathered  similarly  from  actual  experiences  on  the  boards  as 
an  actor,  or  in  his  capacity  as  a  reporter  and  critic  among  players  and  painters.  As  a 
veteran  in  German  contemporary  literature  he  still  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  and  is  the 
sole  representative  of  the  old  romantic  school  of  fiction,  who  is  beloved  as  a  mentor  by 
the  younger  realists  and  is  sought  as  a  critic  by  their  organs  of  the  presis.  — Editor.] 


FRENCH  writers  complain  of  the 
competition  which  German  plays 
are  successfully  making  with  their 
own.  The  same  complaint  might  well  be 
echoed  in  other  countries  also,  for  the 
theatrical  handbills  of  England,  Italy, 
Russia  and  America  constantly  present 
the  names  of^German  authors.  Wher- 
ever a  great  actress  travels  she  plays  a 
role  in  some  German  tragedy,  while 
lesser  players,  following  this  example, 
display  their  talents  by  acting  German 
comedy  and  farce.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  German  drama  enjoyed  such 
universal  reputation  as  it  is  now  enjoying. 
At  home  in  Germany  the  popularity  of 
the  theater  is  still  more  prodigious.  The 
stage  entices  the  pens  of  young  and  old, 
and  by  so  doing  has  brought  about  a 
literary  period  in  modern  German  history 
of  an  altogether  novel  character.  For  in 
old  times  the  great  names  in  our  litera- 
ture were  those  of  poets ;  in  recent  times 
those  of  novel  writers.  We  had  our  Gus- 
tav  Freytags,  Gutzkows  and  Paul 
Heyses,  or  men  who  wrote  romances, 
poetry,  essays  and  dramas,  and  one  with 
as  much  painstaking  devotion  as  the 
other,  whereas  to-day  we  have  writers 
primarily  for  the  stage.  Poetry  goes 
begging  for  bread ;  the  drama  wins 
champagne.  Five  thousand  dollars  is 
paid  for  the  best  novel,  five  hundred 
thousand  may  be  the  reward  for  the  best 
play.  Prestige  has  shifted,  and  the 
laurel  is  no  longer  worn  by  the  poet  wan- 
dering in  shadow  solitudes  with  frenzied 
eyes  rolling,  but  by  the  playwright  step- 
ping before  electric  lamps  with  lips  smil- 
ing. 

Now,  how  has  this  change  conic  about 
in  our  stolid  Fatherland?  Wh>  has  our 
literary  ideal  become  thus  unbalanced? 
There  must  be  causes  for  the  innovation. 

Indeed,  yes  ;  but  they  are  obscure  ;  very 
obscure  and  very  complicated.     Authors 


and  the  public  are  alike  involved  in  the 
problem — for  to  say  the  reason  is  simply 
that  the  public  demands  dramas  and 
therefore  authors  supply  dramas  is  to  beg 
the  question.  Why  the  change  in  the 
public f  In  Goethe's  times  it  demanded 
poetry,  a  few  decades  ago  and  yesterday 
it  was  demanding  romances  and  novels. 
Why  is  it  now  demanding  plays  ? 

The  easiest  explanation,  I  think,  may 
be  found  in  the  general  quickened  spirit 
of  the  people,  which  finds  them  thronged 
together,  moreover,  into  cities,  to  an  ex- 
tent never  before  known. 

In  America,  where  the  strenuous  spirit 
I  speak  of  has  held  its  sway  a  long  time, 
there  abound  writers  of  short  stories, 
and  short  story  writing  has  become  the 
art  that  is  not  only  the  most  predominant 
in  your  country,  but  the  most  polished. 

Well,  the  advent  of  this  same  spirit 
here  has  given  impetus  to  the  analogous 
act  of  dramatic  writing.  We  long  had 
literary  theories  that  lauded  the  drama, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people  becom- 
ing favorable,  the  talent  of  the  coun- 
try threw  itself  into  play  writing  as  if  by 
one  accord. 

There  is  less  difference  between  short 
stories  and  plays  than  most  folks  think. 
They  are  both  concentrated,  condensed 
forms  of  composition.  Both  limit  the 
number  of  personno-es  involved  in  the 
fable  or  plot,  as  well  likewise  as  the  num- 
ber of  scenes  presented.  Above  all,  both 
deal  with  a  single  case  or  problem ;  some- 
thing that  is  possible  chieflv  because  the 
dramatis  pcrsoncu  are  matured  individ- 
unls,  with  habits  fixed,  passions  at  their 
bight,  and  idiosyncrasies  become  unyield- 
ing. No  painting  of  the  evolution  of 
chnrncter  from  vonth  to  manhood  is  per- 
missible in  either  one.  A  conflict  comes 
up  and  runs  a  brief  course;  and  short  in 
conscfmence  nrc  ])oth  forms  of  composi- 
tion that  handle  it. 
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Then,  too,  authors  are  not  only  ex- 
posed along  with  the  public  to  the  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  times,  they  also  feel 
events  and  respond  more  keenly  than 
other  people  to  current  social,  political  and 
moral  ideas.  "  Youth  is  prompt  with 
words,"  says  Goethe,  and  as  "  poets  are 
ever  young,"  it  comes  to  pass,  further- 
more, that  the  subjects  which  our  dram- 
atists handle  are  either  phenomena  of 
contemporary  life  or  those  of  old  his- 
tory suffused  with  modern  sentiment. 

Many  catch  even  at  passing  incidents, 
and  turn  their  opinions  upon  the  mat- 
ters involved  into  personages.  And  the 
public,  on  its  side,  appears  to  like  seeing 
such  opinions  dressed  up  and  gesticulat- 
ing before  the  footlights,  making  propa- 
ganda for  all  they  are  worth ;  the  play 
serving  it  as  a  lively  sort  of  pamphlet. 

To  be  sure,  a  ticket  to  the  theater,  good 
for  one  night  only,  costs  as  much  as  a 
book  or  half  a  dozen  brochures,  that  may 
be  held  at  one's  disposition  during  a 
whole  lifetime.  But  herewith  we  run 
against  another  reason  for  the  change 
observable  in  the  practice  of  our  popu- 
lation respecting  the  theater.  Germans 
have  become  richer.  They  can  afford 
now  to  patronize  the  playhouse,  and  play- 
houses in  their  turn  may  venture  to 
multiply  in  numbers. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  statistics,  but 
the  increase  is  very  great.  Our  large 
cities  possess  each  a  large  number  of  the- 
aters and  every  town  supports  of  late 
years  at  least  one  permanent  playhouse. 
Many  are  endowed  houses — that  is  to 
say,  are  supported  by  contributions  from 
the  privy  purse  of  reigning  sovereigns, 
allowances  from  the  state  treasury  (Ger- 
many still  consists  of  over  thirty  sov- 
ereign states),  or  from  the  municipal 
purse.  All  these  theaters  are  free  to  pur- 
chase whatever  plays  the  manager  may 
a[)[)rove,  the  only  interference  to  be 
feared  being  that  of  the  police  censors 
or  the  ruling  princes  averse  to  radical 
ideas.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pre- 
sent so  many  competitors  for  new  pieces, 
the  managers  being  eager  each  to  prove 
his  discernment,  bv  discovering  **  dra 
matic  talents  " ;  and  as  an  author  is  paid 
a  percentai^e  of  thr  profits  from  rverv 
rcprrsrntation,  and,  furthermore,  has 
every  chance  of  seeing  his  plav.  if  suc- 
ccffful  in  one  city,  put  upon  the  hoards 


of  all  other  towns,  manager  and  author 
seek  each  other  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

The  report  runs  among  us  that  Amer- 
icans are  inclined  to  care  more  for  the 
actor  than  for  the  play;  well,  the  Ger- 
mans, too,  have  their  star  actors;  but  it 
redounds  to  the  advantage  of  our  dra- 
mcitic  literature  that  the  play  nevertheless 
receives  their  first  consideration. 

To  pass,  however,  from  the  reasons 
why  drama  has  attained  to  chief  impor- 
tance, let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the 
quality  of  the  plays  it  affords.  Has  this 
also  undergone  a  change?  The  adher- 
ents of  the  younger  school  of  writers 
invite  us  to  believe  that  it  has  under- 
gone a  most  radical  change ;  and  I  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  sees  in  the  theories 
proclaimed  by  these  adherents  much,  in- 
deed, that  is  revolutionary,  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view.  The  old  drama  was 
ideal  or  heroic ;  the  action  of  a  piece 
crystallized  about  a  central  figure.  Con- 
temporary dramatists,  on  the  contrar>', 
seek  to  banish  this  hero,  and  they  do  so 
on  the  assumption  that  *'  heroes  are  un- 
true to  real  life." 

Triumphant,  therefore,  are  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  naturahsm ;  altho,  for- 
tunately, most  fortunately,  extremer 
doctrines  are  promulgated  under  this 
term  *'  naturalism  "  than  appear  in  actual 
writings,  in  the  dramas,  I  mean,  that  win 
and  hold  a  place  upon  the  stage.  Among 
these  doctrines  the  one  that  is  put  in 
evidence  most  constantly  is  the  scientific 
interpretation  of  characters.  The  old 
practice  of  showing  up  the  personages 
of  a  play  according  to  the  individual 
divination  of  the  author's  genius  is  quite 
tabooed.  Studies  in  psycholog>',  heredity. 
pathology  and  in  the  social  surroundings 
of  personages  take  the  place  of  inspira- 
tion. Fate,  divine  Providence,  necessity, 
—that  residuum  of  the  inscrutable,  the 

in 'Tabic  and  th<     '        niacal  >  '     ' 

eii        ,  rd  the  old  tra^         in  a  ni>  

haze  of  poetry— is  sought  by  this  means 
to  be  t  'I:  human  passions  and 
their  cu:....,i..vnces  h"'"^-  -v^.:»^:.-^i  ^j 
the  workings  or  the  i  >en 

environment  on  certain  conditions  of 
nerves  and  viscera.  I  neeil  not  ^o.  I 
think.  inti>  further  details;  these  few 
traits  will  suffice  to  characteriir  our 
(If  ji^ 
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Literature 


Mass  and  Class 


Mr.  Ghent's  first  book  commanded  at- 
tention by  his  clever  satire,  "  Our  Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,"  so  clever,  indeed,  that 
he  twisted  the  interpretation  of  the  trade 
union  movement  from  its  real  signifi- 
cance, as  a  movement  toward  representa- 
tive government,  into  the  support  of  its 

exact  opposite,  feudalism,  or  personal    finds  the  "  ethic  of  deception 
government.    He  now  gives  us*  his  seri-    all  *'  trading  class  "  morality, 
ous     convictions, 
which  show  him  to 


and  it  is  worth  while  for  those  sitting 
in  high  places  to  read  it.  They  will  learn 
in  their  own  language  what  the  wage- 
earner  thinks  of  them. 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
Graft.  Miss  Tarbell  selects  Rockefeller 
as  a  perversion  of  business  ethics;  Mr. 
Steffens  finds  graft  wherever  ''  big " 
business  touches  politics ;  but  Mr.  Ghent 

intrinsic  in 

The  trader 

is  the  manufactur- 


be,  not  the  benevo- 
lent feudalist 
whom  unimagina- 
tive readers  sup- 
posed, but  a  social- 
ist. Taking  h  i  s 
stand  on  the  "  eco- 
nomic interpreta- 
tion of  history,"  he 
proceeds  to  the 
class  struggle,  the 
analysis  of  eco- 
nomic classes  in 
America,  and  class 
ethics,  closing  with 
his  prediction  of  a 
final  victory  for 
the  producer  class 
and  the  producers' 
ethics.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  his 
predictions,  there 
can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  describing 
existing   classes 


W.  J.  GHENT 


er,  the  dealer  and 
the  financier.  The 
dualism  of  ethics, 
which  anthropol- 
ogists discover  in 
primitive  society, 
Ghent  applies  to 
social  classes.  The 
moral  sense  "  had 
its  origin  in  the  in- 
stinct of  group 
safety,"  and  the 
"  paramount  eco- 
nomic interest  of  a 
class  becomes  the 
basis  of  the  con- 
science of  the  indi- 
viduals composing 
that  class."  These 
beliefs  are  general- 
ly sincere,  and 
"  are  held,  in  the 
main,  unconscious- 
ly of  their  deter- 
mining cans  e." 
Thus  the  trading 
class  ethics  is  the 


and  their  ethics  he 

speaks  the  sentiments  of    the    mass    of  right  to  make  any  bargain,  the  duty  to 

wage-earners,  and  he  who  would   truly  keep  the  agreement,  and  the  propriety  of 

understand  the    labor    movement    in    its  deceiving  the  members  of  other  classes. 


bitterness  and  distrust,  as  well  as  its 
persistence  and  self-sacrifice,  will  find 
it  here.  Certainly  the  book  will  strike 
the  non-wage-carners  as  extremely  one- 
sided, but  it  is  the  literary  and  philoso- 
phical dress  covering  the  crude  one-sided- 
ness  of  many  American  citizens.  It 
expresses  what  they  feel  and  act  upon, 


•  MaHH    AM)    ri.AHH. 

Macinillao.      |1.2S. 


Hu  W.  ./.  (Ihcnt.   New  York 


These  he  supports  by  a  fearful  cumulation 
of  adulteration,  political  corruption,  child 
la])or,  financial  swindles,  and  so  on.  The 
traders  resist  the  prohibition  of  these 
frauds  by  legislation,  and  only  as  the 
"  producer  class "  has  gained  political 
power  have  they  been  in  part  restrained. 
The  "  ethic  of  the  producers  " — use- 
fulness and  fellowship — is  just  as  much 
th(   "^esult  of  their  economic  conditions  as 
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is  the  ethic  of  the  traders,  and  is  no  more 
to  their  credit  than  is  the  other  to  the 
traders'  discredit.  Both  follow  from 
economic  needs.  The  graft  of  a  few 
trade  union  leaders,  the  petty  tips  of 
waiters,  are  exceptions  caused  by  asso- 
ciation with  and  dependence  on  the  trad- 
ers. The  farmer  is  part  producer  and 
part  trader,  and  his  ethic  is  hopelessly 
mixed.  These  are  the  leading  classes. 
There  are  also  the  idle  capitalists,  whose 
funds  are  managed  by  the  traders ;  the 
retainer  class  —  lawyers,  clerks  in 
financial  establishments,  employees  in 
domestic  and  personal  service,  and  poli- 
ticians— who  protect  and  serve  the 
traders,  the  social  servants — teachers, 
ministers,  writers,  physicians,  artists, 
employees  of  public  institutions — whose 
normal  function  is  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  workers  and  foster 
the  general  welfare,  but  who  generally 
exercise  the  perverted  function  of  re- 
tainers to  the  trading  class. 

The  trading  class  is  the  dominant  class, 
but  it  has  failed  in  its  trusteeship.  But 
this  is  not  because  the  individual  trader 
is  bad.  "  In  general  they  are  honorable, 
according  to  the  ethics  of  their  class ; 
disposed  to  be  fair,  as  they  understand 
fairness.  A  great  number  of  them  are 
men  who  are  faithful  to  the  last  degree 
in  every  engagement,  expressed  or  im- 
plied;  public-spirited,  in  accord  with  their 
understanding  of  public  needs,  and  will- 
ing to  spend  time  and  money  for  such 
public  interests  as  seem  to  them  right ; 
good-hearted,  also,  and  eager  to  help, 
with  sympathy  and  means,  a  human 
being  in  distress."  But  their  virtues  are 
strong  only  in  their  sense  of  individual 
obligation  and  not  in  their  sense  of 
social  obligation. 

While  Mr.  Ghent's  distinctions  are 
keenly  and  suggestively  drawn,  and  he 
has  guarded  some  of  his  sweeping  gen- 
eralizations by  qualifying  clauses,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  he  has  distributed  his 
praise  and  blame  with  no  even  hand. 
I'he  services  of  the  ca|)italist  and  trader 
as  a  producer  are  belittled  even  ilcnied ; 
and  the  wage-earner  is  raised  to  a  pure 
ethical  empyrean  where  he  cannul  Ik! 
rcTognizcd.  When  one  vt^ntures  to  bring 
under  a  sinj^le  rpithrt  the  motives  of  all 
the  millions  who  happen  to  bclonjj  to  a 
lingle  claifl,  and   to  (Irnoiince   them  as 


dishonest,  even  tho  politely  conceding 
that  they  are  unconsciously  so,  he  passes 
from  the  realm  of  proof  to  that  of  asser- 
tion. The  trader  class  has  many  rascals, 
but  the  class  as  a  whole  strives  to  get 
rid  of  them,  tho  it  needs  the  help  of  other 
classes  to  do  so.  But  neither  can  the 
labor  class  of  itself  rid  itself  of  its  rascals, 
and  one  might  even  hold  that  the  ethic 
of  shirking  is  entitled  to  its  place  in  the 
great  social  ethic  of  deception.  As  men 
come  to  know  better  the  individuals  in 
other  classes  they  are  surprised  to  find 
that  they  are  very  much  like  themselves. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  better  for  human 
progress  to  hunt  for  the  common  ground 
on  which  the  right-minded  of  all  classes 
can  unite  against  the  rascals  within  each 
class  than  to  strengthen  the  already 
ominous  class  distrust  on  which  the 
rascals  rely  most  for  control. 

Howells's  Latest  Novel 

In  reading  Mr.  Howells's  last  novel. 
The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith*  one  is  fre- 
quently brought  up  against  the  fact  that 
this  is  startlingly  like  Ibsen;  the  same 
terse,  Titanic  dialog,  the  same  complica- 
tion of  plot  resulting  from  wrongs  of 
years  before,  the  simple  setting  forth  of 
the  situation  in  the  intimate,  almost  gasp- 
ing conversation.  Then,  just  as  one  is 
speculating  and  wondering  whether  it 
was  Ibsen  or  the  times  that  has  done  it, 
he  is  suddenly  dropped  back  into  Howells 
with  the  old,  drolling,  half  '  Vnt 
Americanisms;  he  is  at  home  a^  .id 

reads  on  content,  more  comfortable  with 
the  friend  than  with  the  master.  The 
gossip  about  the  characters  is  refreshing. 
the  lowering  of  the  tragedy  has  lifted. 

But  even  in  the  comforts  of  old  friend- 
ships there  are  some  j-      '    that  will  not 

bear  excusing.     For  c  ,  c,  the  scene 

among  the  young  folk,  where  the  girls 
are  popping  corn  in  the  parlor,  when 
James  Lanj^brith  ami  his  frir"  '  ■  -ne  to 
call  on  them.      The  author  1  feels 

the  iMjldness  of  the  talk  and  makes  apc4« 
o^'v  with  the  fact  that  ih-     '  ri  are 

voung.     No  iloubt  they  w    c  saivl 

thing's    ju.st   as   stupid,   more   ttuDid   in 


probability  among 
U-«».s  it  is  ^    '     •'  • 
•'tm«  h«. 
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ening,  it  IS  weakening  and  tiresome.  For 
the  day  of  such  reahsm  is  past,  and  when 
the  artist  wishes  to  give  an  impression 
he  must  nowadays  give  it  through  de- 
scription and  never  through  bad  writing 
of  cheap  dialog.  If  youthfuhiess  and 
good  spirits  are  the  subject  and  the  con- 
versation will  not  bear  repetition,  the  end 
must  be  attained  through  other  measures, 
through  youthfulness  and  buoyancy  of 
the  writing.  Such  dialog,  on  "the  con- 
tary,  falls  flat  and  the  reader  turns  away 
from  the  chapter,  not  refreshed  and  in- 
spired by  the  youth,  but  enfeebled  and  de- 
pressed by  too  close  contact. 

None  the  less  the  book  is  strong  and 
well  worth  writing.  It  is  a  novel  of  mid- 
dle age,  not  of  young  folk,  and  those 
characters  are  masterfully  handled.  Dr. 
Anther,  Judge  Garley  and  John  Lang- 
brith,  and,  perhaps,  best  of  all,  Amelia 
Langbrith— these  are  the  people  that  live, 
these  make  the  book  and  make  the  story! 
Amelia  Langbrith  is  a  study  worth  a  mi'l- 
lioii,  and  were  there  a  little  bit  more  labor 
on  the  setting  she  would  shine  out  well 
among  the  gems  of  fiction.  She  will  do 
very  well  as  she  is,  for  the  first  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Anther  is  a  masterpiece 
only  equaled  by  his  scene  with  old  Judge 
Garley.  The  portent  of  the  theme,  the 
triviality  of  the  surroundings,  are  all 
there,  and  done  with  a  word,  with  a 
touch,  that  lifts  Howells  to  the  highest 
form  of  dramatic  writing,  and  makes  us 
all  more  proud  of  him  than  ever. 


Irish  Literature 

The  present  is  an  eminently  oppor- 
tune time  to  bring  out  an  extensive  an- 
thology of  Irish  Literature,*  for  all  the 
English  speaking  world  at  least  is  just 
now  very  much  interested  in  things  Irish 
and  there  is  a  widespread  desire  to  know 
more  definitely  of  the  achievements  of 
the  racejhat  hasjiever  been  behindhand. 

thr^i"'«nH  ^^^^[Kf^ATUKE  A  cyclopedia  of  Irish  au- 
thorg  and  their  works  Issued  under  the  direc- 
vi^.r^^^^^"'  following  Editorial  Hoard  and  Ad- 
M  7  ^p^?.';"'"rv.v..^i'^J'^'"-  •^"«tin  McCarthy, 
M.     P.,    Lditor-ln-Chlef:  Manrirc;     Francis      Egan 

r  :.^',,'^'  ^^^  Catholic  University.  Washlncton ' 
Lady  Cregorv.  Standish  O'Grady.  D.  .T  (TDono- 
-iV:'.  'w'S.%^-  ^t'"«^>".  of  Ilarvard  TJnlvor- 
T^'  ^i.^^yS,^'  I^ouK'as  Hyde.  LI..I).  ;  James 
.Jeffrey  Roche.  Kdltor  of  the  I'ilot ;  (i.  VV  Ruh 
Bell  (  A.  E."),  Stephen  Cwynn.  I'rof.  W  I* 
Trent,  of  Columbia  TJniversity ;  Prof.  II  S  I»an- 
Cf.aMt.  John  K.  Redmond,  M.  P.  ;  Charles  Welsh 
Managing  Ed  tor  Nine  Volumea.  Philadelphia- 
JoQD  D.  Morrlg  &  Co. 


as  one  of  its  own  membeis  might  say,  in 
claiming  credit  for  the  origins  at  least 
of  a  good  deal  of  what  is  best  in  our 
modern  literature.  Those  who  may  have 
doubted  of  the  existence  of  serious  basis 
for  such  supposedly  magnified  claims  will 
find  much  to  modify  opinions,  if  not  to 
persuade,  in  these  volumes.  Our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  formerly  of 
The  Independent,  and  his  associate 
editors  have  made  an  excellent  set  of 
selections  from  what  is  best  in  the  litera- 
ture of  all  times  that  is  due  to  men  and 
women  of  Irish  birth. 

Anthologies  always  and  apparently  in- 
evitably exaggerate  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  contemporary  authors  by 
giving  them  more  space  than  will  even- 
tually prove  due  them,  and  in  this  this 
Irish  anthology  is  no  exception.  Indeed, 
this  fault  might  well  be  said  to  be  empha- 
sized here.  Men  and  women  who  have 
done  little  more  than  write  a  few  clever 
verses  that  happened  to  fit  particularly 
well  into  a  political  situation  or  who 
penned  a  successful  pamphlet  and  some 
editorials  on  one  of  the  many  passing 
phases  of  the  numerous  Irish  movements 
of  the  last  half  century  are  given  a  place. 
In  some  cases  authors  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  think 'of  as  little  better  than 
ephemeridse,  the  literary  fireflies  of  this 
generation  (tho,  of  course,  they  may  yet 
be  shrined  in  the  imperishable  amber  of 
fame  with  their  little  lamps  multiplied 
many  times  in  power  by  posterity's  in- 
terest), writers  who  are  still  living  but 
whose  genius  is  not  universally  recog- 
nized, are  given  the  opportunity  to  shine 
over  as  many  pages  as  such  immortal 
compatriots  as  Swift  and  Goldsmith  and 
Burke. 

The  extent  of  the  collection,  some 
4,000  pages,  is  large,  yet  there  are  some 
omissions  noticeable.  We  miss,  for  in- 
stance, the  name  of  Edmund  Bailey 
O'Callaghan,  the  historian  and  archivist 
of  New  York.  Surely  his  writings  would 
have  aflforded  at  least  one  or  two  excel- 
lent selections,  and  as  for  his  importance, 
tho  always  in  opposition  to  England  and 
with  all  his  work  done  here  in  this  coun- 
try, tlic  English  National  Dictionary  of 
liiography,  because  he  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, gives  him  nearly  two  pages  of  a 
biographical  sketch.  Some  of  us  at  least 
would   have   been   pleased   to  have   had 
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some  examples  of  Denis  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy's  wondrous  translations,  proba- 
bly the  best  that  have  ever  been  made 
into  English,  and  we  would  have  willing- 
ly sacrificed  some  of  the  pages  given  to 
his  living  namesake,  Huntley  McCarthy, 
in  order  to  secure  the  space.  There  is, 
too,  a  sense  of  incompleteness  about  the 
volumes  for  an  American  critic  because 
of  the  absence  of  selections  from  Irish- 
American  writers,  some  of  whom  are  dis- 
tinctly more  Irish  and  national  in  their 
spirit  than  not  a  few  of  those  whose 
accidental  birth  in  Ireland  gives  them 
entrance  to  the  volume. 

Accompanying  the  selections  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  there  is  a  series  of 
essays  on  phases  of  Irish  life  and  litera- 
ture that  make  a  notable  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  These  essays  are  by 
authorities  on  the  special  subjects  treated, 
and  tho  all  too  brief,  are  very  opportunely 
informing.  The  editor-in-chief,  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  has  treated  the  general 
subject,  Irish  Literature ;  William  Butler 
Yeats,  Modern  Irish  Poetry ;  Douglas 
Hyde,  Early  Irish  Literature ;  Dr.  George 
Sigerson,  Ireland's  Influence  on  European 
Literature ;  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Irish 
Novels ;  the  managing  editor,  Charles 
Welsh,  Irish  Fairy  and  Folk  Tales ;  the 
late  J.  F.  Taylor,  K.  C,  The  Irish  School 
of  Oratory;  Michael  MacDonagh,  The 
Sunniness  of  Irish  Life;  D.  J.  O'Donog- 
hue,  Irish  Wit  and  Humor ;  Stephen 
Gwynn,  The  Irish  Literary  Theater,  and 
Charles  Welsh,  A  Glance  at  Ireland's 
History.  Most  readers  familiar  with 
other  literatures  will  be  apt  to  turn 
among  these  to  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde's 
Early  Irish  Literature,  Mr.  Stephen 
Gwynn's  Irish  Literary  Theater,  or  to 
Dr.  Sigerson's  Ireland's  InHuence  on 
European  Literature.  They  will  not  be 
disappointed,  for  tho  the  essays  are  al- 
most necessarily  so  compressed  as  to  pre- 
clude anything  like  adequate  treatment  of 
their  subjects,  they  are  eminently  sug- 
gestive and  furnish  just  the  information 
on  which  at  least  a  preliminary  judgment 
can  be  formed  by  one  who  has  not  the 
time  for  further  investigation.  In  this 
matter  Mr.  Hyde's  essay  is  especially 
valuable  and  is,  of  course,  on  a  subject 
of  special  interest  to  all  those  who  have 
longingly  seen  the  Gaelic  movement  as- 
Bumc  shape  without  being  able  to  keep  up 
with  th«'  procession. 


In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Irish 
Literature  promises  to  be  of  very  valu- 
able aid  for  the  understanding  of  the 
present  Gaelic  movement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  not  realized  how  much 
men  of  Irish  birth  have  stood  for  in  hu- 
man progress,  in  culture,  and  who  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the 
claims  made  must  be  attributed  to  the 
very  praiseworthy  patriotism  that,  in 
combination  with  the  Celtic  temperament, 
inevitably  led  to  exaggeration. 

^^ 

The  Queen's  Advocate.  By  Arthur  W.  March- 
mont.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
&  Co.     ^1.50. 

A  really  thrilling  blood  and  thunder 
novel  is  rare  in  these  days  of  discretion 
versus  valor.  But  that  is  what  this  story 
of  the  Balkan  mountains  is.  The  hero 
rides  thirty  miles  through  the  initial  chap- 
ters, shoots  half  a  dozen  men  at  different 
times,  rescues  a  lovely  woman  from  a 
band  of  ruffians,  gets  half  killed  himself, 
and  pales  no  more  at  the  shedding  of 
blood  than  the  lady  would  at  the  tearing 
of  her  lace  fichu.  Besides,  it  is  all  writ- 
ten out  with  the  sincerity  of  a  man  who 
is  telling  the  truth,  not  in  a  boastful  spirit. 
but  ingenuously,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to 
ride  and  tie  up  his  enemies  in  this  fashion. 
And  the  recent  disturbances  in  the 
Balkans  give  just  enough  color  to  his 
exaggerations  to  make  them  seem  true. 

ji 

The     World's     Best     Poetry.      AC'      ^ 

Aiitholo^;y,  ui  Ten  Volumes,  Ed...-.  .. 
Bliss  Carman.  Philadelphia:  John  U. 
Morris  &  Company. 

Who  can  say  that  people  nowadays  do 
not  care  for  poetry  when  a  publisher  finds 
it  profitable  to  issue  so  extensive  a  col- 
lection as  this?  Here  we  have  2,500  se- 
lections from  the  works  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand poets,  enough  one  would  say  to 
satisfy  every  reader.  Hut  it  is  impossible 
to  include  all  the  favorites  of  all  the  i>ev» 
pie,  and  each  poetrv  lover  will  tind  stunr 
omissions,  is  to  him,  an  ' 

der   whv.      i  <  >ii  ^^  vu * 

dissatisfaction  the  pt 

placed  at  the  end  of  each  vohime  a  few 


his  own  for  a  future  etiition    to 
porate.     .^  me  one  must  fn  ^ 

selection,  it  >^  >%ril  that  Mr.  HHasCaiM  .lu 
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should  have  it  to  do.  He  used  to  select 
the  poetry  for  The  Independent  from 
the  flood  of  verse  that  pours  into  the 
editorial  office,  and  our  readers  know  he 
did  it  well.  Besides,  in  these  volumes  he 
has  had  the  help  of  John  Vance  Cheney, 
Charles  F.  Richardson,  C.  G.  D.  Roberts, 
F.  H.  Stoddard,  F.  B.  Gummere,  W.  D. 
McClintock,  Lyman  Abbott,  Washington 
Gladden,  Richard  Le  Gallienne  and  J.  R. 
Howard,  each  of  whom  contributes  an  in- 
troductory essay.  The  work  is  well 
printed  on  heavy,  unglazed  paper  and 
there  are  some  good  illustrations  in  each 
volume.  It  is  a  work  that  any  one  would 
be  glad  to  own,  and  to  public  libraries  it 
will  be  especially  valuable  for  a  reterence 
book. 

Old  Love  Stories  Retold.  By  Richard  Le 
Gallienne.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  added  two  sto- 
ries to  the  six  printed  some  time  ago  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  and  now 
publishes  the  whole  series  in  a  taste- 
fully printed  and  illustrated  volume. 
Herein  are  the  love  stories  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice,  Aucassin  and  Nicolete, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Penelope  Deve- 
reux,  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin,  Keats 
and  Fanny  Brawne,  Heine  and  Ma- 
thilde,  Lassalle  and  Helene  von  D'on- 
niges  and  Abelard  and  Heloise.  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  has  small  patience  with 
the  sordid  conventions  which  m  so  many 
life-tragedies  have  interposed  barriers 
between  true  lovers,  and  particularly 
in  his  account  of  von  Donniges's  con- 
duct he  inveighs  against  such  interpo- 
sition. The  stories  are  charmingly  told 
and  will  doubtless  find  a  large  audi- 
ence. 

Sweet   Peggy.      By    Linnie    Harris.      Bo.ston : 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     J^i.50. 

"  Linnie  Harris  "  probably  knows  her 
own  business,  but  some  one  should  advise 
her  not  to  undertake  another  novel  until 
she  has  some  fresh  way  of  snaring  the 
hero  and  heroine  for  one  another.  No 
matter  how  "  sweet "  Peggy  is,  she  does 
not  atone  for  the  worn-out  way  the  hero 
sprains  his  ankle  in  the  first  chapter  and 
grunts  and  writhes  like  a  cad  to  get  fe- 
male sympathy  through  the  balance  of 
the  tale.    The  sprained  ankle  has  been  re- 


sorted to  so  often  in  stories  where  the 
man  must  be  detained  until  the  girl  in  the 
pink  shirtwaist  and  white  sunbonnet  trips 
upon  the  scene  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
vitnijy  interested  in  his  torture  or  his  con- 
valescence. But,  of  course,  for  some 
young  readers  the  story  is  not  without  its 
little  morning  glory  charm. 

The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  Vol.  VIIL  Leon- 
Moravia.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xx,  685.  New 
York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.     ^6.00. 

This  eighth  volume  of  a  monumental 
work  contains  an  immense  amount  of  his- 
torical, biographical,  geographical  and  re- 
ligious matter,  interesting  all  of  it  to 
Jews,  and  much  of  it  to  Christians  as  well. 
For  example,  Christians  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  a  very  complete  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Messiah  " 
in  early  Hebrew  literature.  Other  inter- 
esting topics  are  '*  Marriage,"  "  Monog- 
amy," "Monotheism,"  ''Music,"  ''Mar- 
tyr," "  Magic."  We  are  glad  to  see  an 
increased  number  of  illustrations,  espe- 
cially of  ceremonies,  and  we  must  com- 
mend the  careful  accuracy  of  the  work. 
Four  more  volumes,  it  is  expected,  will 
complete  this  work,  which  is  essential  to 
a  good  library. 

Union  Seminary  Addresses.  By  Thomas  S. 
Hastings.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     ^1.50 

Dr.  Hastings  was  President  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York  City  from  1887  to  1897,  and  the  . 
addresses  of  this  excellently  printed  vol- 
lune  include  his  Inaugural  Address,  his 
Addresses  to  successive  graduating 
classes  and  a  number  of  short  talks  at 
morning  prayers.  Dr.  Hastings  is  mas- 
ter of  a  clear,  vigorous  English  style,  and 
his  discourses  abound  in  apt  illustrations 
and  literary  and  historical  allusions. 

The  Farm  of  the  Dagger.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co      #1.50. 

Mr.  Phillpotts's  readers  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  story.  The  Dartmoor 
scenery,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to 
us  through  his  books,  is  portrayed  with 
his  usual  power  of  description,  and  he 
has  not  omitted  the  pathos  and  humor  of 
tlic  peasant  character  and  peasant  dialect, 
but  the  story  itself  is  lacking  in  substance. 
It  is  too  far  fetched.    There  must  be  an 
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element  of  real  tragedy  in  a  drama  staged 
among  surroundings  so  terrible,  but  the 
tragic  features  at  the  Farm  of  the  Dag- 
ger are  so  incredible  as  to  become  pre- 
posterous. It  is  an  interesting  story,  of 
course,  but  a  sad  falling  off  for  Mr. 
Phillpotts. 

Literary  Notes 

Miss  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary  has  collab- 
orated with  Miss  Annie  M.  Jones  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  book  entitled  "  Practical  and 
Tested  Receipts :  One  for  Each  Day  in  the 
Year,  for  dishes  mentioned  by  the  best  Eng- 
lish authors,  with  an  appropriate  quotation 
for  each  recipe."  The  book  is  published  by 
Rohde  &  Haskins. 

....The  St.  Louis  Exposition  affords  an 
almost  unprecedented  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  styles  of  house  furnishing  and  deco- 
ration, and  we  are  glad  to  have  pictures  of 
some  of  them  for  reference  and  remembrance 
in  Clifford  and  Lawton's  Portfolio  of  Ameri- 
can Interior  Decoration  (New  York,  ^2.50). 
We  do  not  understand,  however,  why  they 
chose  their  examples  of  Art  Nouveau  from 
the  French  and  German  buildings  instead  of 
the  more  daring  and  original  rooms  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  building.  The  Portfolio 
includes  fifty-five  views,  ranging  from  Louis 
XIV  to  Colonial,  from  Japan  to  Egyptian. 

....He  would  be  a  bold  artist  who  would 
venture  to  improve  upon  Elihu  Vedder's  illus- 
trations of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
In  the  new  editions  of  the  Persian  poem, 
brought  out  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.. 
New  York,  50  cents,  the  illustrations  are  hope- 
lessly inadequate.  The  figurt-s  are  Persian  in 
dress,  but  the  people  in  the  i)icture  evidently 
have  not  read  the  poem.  When  Omar  bids 
them  "  Turn  down  an  empty  glass,"  the  lady 
pours  (tut  a  libation,  and  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Darker  Drink"  is  grotesque  instead  of  ■!"•  iH 
ful. 

...Th«'    Rubaiyat    of    Omar    Khayyam    has 
been  a  favorite  theme  for  parody,  but  we  ' 
seen   nothing  <|iiitc  so  conncal  as  Oliver    I  ! 
fr)r(rs  "  Rubaiyat  of  a  Pernian  Kitten."  ilhis 
trated  f)y  the  author   (Scribner's,  $i.(X>)  : 

"  And  that  Inverted   Row!  of  Skyblue   Drlf 
That  helpless  lies  upon  the   Pantry   S\\t\i — 
Lift  not  your  eyes  to  It  for  help,  for  It 
Is  quite  as  etnpty  as  y(»u  are  yourself 

**  riir  It;ill  no  (|iir«»tioii 
Hut  rigUi  or  Irft.  as  .;....;..   !....,;.., 
Yrt  why,  altho  I   toai  it   far  Afield. 
It  itill  rrtiirnrth  -Goo<lne»i  only  knowil'* 


Pebbles 

Japan's  first  serious  reverse  in  Manchuria 
has  come  in  the  departure  of  Viceroy  Alexieff. 
— The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

. ..  .New  York  is  making  as  much  fuss  over 
her  new  Subway  as  tho  underground  affairs 
were  novelties  in  that  city. — The  Washington 
Post. 

....After  the  Wake.  —  Mrs.  Cassidy: 
" 'Twas  very  natural  he  looked."  Mrs.  Casey: 
"  Aye !  shure  he  looked  fur  all  the  wurld  loike 
a  loive  man  layin'  there  dead." — Illustrated 
Bits. 

. . .  .Hat-check  Man:  **  Here,  here!  What  on 
earth  are  you  doing — smashing  in  those  hats  ?  " 
Club  Metnber:  "  I'm  trying  to  find  my  own. 
It's  an  opera  hat  and  shuts  up.  None  of  thei^e 
seems  to  be  mine." — Chicago  Nezvs. 

.  ..  ."  The  old,  old  story,"  exclaimed  the  hus- 
band with  a  long  drawn  sigh,  as  he  laid  down 
his  paper.  "Another  man  committed  suicide 
because  his  home  was  unhappy."  "And  did 
that  make  his  home  any  happier,"  asked  his 
wife,  "  or  doesn't  the  paper  say  ?  " — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 

....A  Japanese  writer  in  The  Independent 
informs  us  that  General  Nogi  is  the  author  of 
"  a  classic  Chinese  poem  "  which  "  men  do  not 
seem  able  to  repeat  with  dry  eyes,  without 
chokings  in  their  throats."  The  first  line  runs 
like  this:  **  Sei  ba  susumazu  hito  katarazu." — 
Literary  Digest. 

STATELY    VERSE. 

If  Mary  goes  far  out  to  sea. 

By  wayward  breezes  fanned, 
I'd  like  to  know — can  you  tell  me? — 

Just  vvhere  would  Maryland. 

If  Tenny   went  high  up  in  air 

.\nd  looked  o'er  !  ■  I  lea, 

Lookeil  here  and  lIi-  ;  everywhere. 

Pray,  what  would   Tennessee? 
I  l(H)kcd  out  of  the  window  and 

Saw  Orry  on  the  lawn ; 
He's  not  there  now,  and  who  can  tell 

Just  where  has  Oregon? 
Two  girls  were  quarrelling  one  day 

With  garvleu  Iih>Is.  and  so 
I  said.  "  My  d«?ars,  let  Mary  rake 

.\nil  just  let   Idaho." 
A  fr'end  of  my  mine  lived  in  a  flat 

With  half  a  dozen  l> 
When   he   fell   ill    I    askrvi    nun    wbv. 

Me  said:  "I'm  lllmoii." 

An  F.ngii«h  lady  had  a  tteciL 


She 
Rhode  UUnU  every  day 
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The    Position   of    the    Zemstvos 

The  importance  of  the  recent  petition 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
asking  for  free  speech,  legal  justice  and 
a  parliament  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
numbers  and  characters  of  the  men  back 
of  the  movement  as  to  their  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  the  elected  heads  of  the  zemstvos, 
or  provincial  assemblies.  For  over  twenty- 
five  years  it  has  been  the  hope  of  the 
Russian  liberals,  as  stated  byLeroy-Beau- 
lieu  in  ''  Empire  of  the  Tsars  and  the 
Russians" — a  ^  work    that    ranks     with 
Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth  "  as 
an  accurate  picture  of  a  nation — that  in 
some  national  emergency  such  as  a  dis- 
astrous war  the  Government  would  im- 
provise an  assembly  of  public  representa- 
tives, as  it  easily  could,  without  charter, 
constitution  or  election,  by  simply  sum- 
moning to  St.  Petersburg  the  permanent 
boards  of  the  various  provincial  zemst- 
vos. 

In  a  way  this  has  now  been  done,  for  al- 
tho  the  St.  Petersburg  conference  met  in  a 
private  house  and  was  permitted  but  not 
authorized  by  the  Government;  and  al- 
tho  it  was  careful  to  state  that  it  con- 
sidered itself  an  informal  gathering,  of 
which    the    members    express    personal 
views,  it  is  more  nearly  a  true  national 
assembly  of  regularly  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  than  any  ever  before 
held  in  Russia.     So-called  "  commissions 
of  experts,"  composed  of  members  of  the 
zemstvos,   have  been  called  together  by 
the  Government  for  consultation  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  as,  for  example,  by  Alex- 
ander III  in  September,  i88r,  to'discuss 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  and  peasant  emigration ;    but    in 
such  cases  the  members  have  been  chosen 
by    the    Government,    instead    of    being 
elected     by     the     zemstvos     themselves. 
Every  attempt  of  the  zemstvos  to  act  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  securing  uni- 
formity of  action  in  local  matters,  even 
in   the  collection  of  statistics,  has  been 
constantly  checked  by   the  bureaucracy. 
It    was   hoped   by    the    Russian    Hberals 
when  the  zemstvos  were  established  by 
Alexander Ilin  1865, soon  after  the  eman- 


cipation of  the  serfs,  that  these  bodies 
would  gradually  come  to  take  a  part  in 
national  affairs,  but  these  hopes  have  been 
grievously  disappointed.     The  power  of 
the  zemstvos   has  been  curtailed  rather 
than  enlarged,  especially  by  the  reigning 
Czar,  and  they  have  been  severely  re- 
stricted to  questions  of  local  administra- 
tion.     The   zemstvo  of   St.   Petersburg 
was  abruptly  dissolved  and  its  president 
banished   because   it   passed    resolutions 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  recent 
conference.      The  zemstvos  are  not  al- 
lowed to  petition  the  Government  direct- 
ly,  but   only   through   the   bureaucratic 
governor   and    on   local   subjects   alone. 
Such   requests   as   they   do   present   are 
rarely  considered  and  still  more  rarely 
gi  anted.     Checked  by  the  veto  power  of 
the  governor,  and  still  more  by  their  de- 
pendence upon  him  for  carrying  their  will 
into  action,  overburdened  by  debts  and 
taxes,   thwarted  by  the  power  of  both 
Church  and  State  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
form the  schools,  the  roads,  the  houses 
and   habits   of  the  peasants,   Hmited   in 
the  power  to  tax  themselves  for  local  im- 
provements,   viewed    with    suspicion   by 
the  Government  above  and  the  peasantry 
beneath,  it  speaks  well  for  the  vitality  of 
republican  institutions  in  Russia  that  the 
zemstvos  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
as  much  as  they  have  and  to  retain  so 
much  of  the  buoyancy  of  hope  that  they 
can  rise  to  an  occasion  like  the  present 
and  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  an- 
other attempt  to  secure  a  representative 
government. 

The  zemstvo  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes  of  the  people ; 
j)easants  elected  by  the  village  commune 
or  mir,  townsmen  and  merchants,  land- 
owners and  nobility,  the  three  classes 
meeting  together  in  accordance  with  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  French  National  As- 
sembly in  1789.  The  strength  and  vitality 
of  the  zemstvos  has  been  largely  because 
they  arc  allowed  to  have  a  permanent 
board  or  executive  committee,  zemskaya 
nprdva,  a  privilege  not  obtained  by  the 
I'>ench  General  Councils  until  1871.  The 
zemstvo  meets  only  annually  for  a 
limited  session.     The  members  are  not 
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paid,  but  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  $38  for 
non-attendance.  The  president  of  the 
zemstvo  is  ex  officio  the  Marshal  of  the 
provincial  nobility.  But  the  executive 
committee  is  freely  elected,  altho  it  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. Its  members  hold  the  office  for 
three  years  and  receive  a  salary  for  their 
services. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
conference,  just  closed,  was  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  members  of  these 
executive  committees,  the  most  influen- 
tial, responsible  2nd  representative  men 
in  the  zemstvos,  that  gives  it  its  special 
significance.  Thirty-one  of  the  thirty- 
two  presidents  of  the  zemstvo  executive 
committees  have  indorsed  the  memorial. 
Before  dispersing  a  joint  meeting  was 
held  with  the  editors  of  the  principal 
Russian  papers  to  secure  their  co-opera- 
tion. The  municipal  councils  will  take 
similar  action  and  the  universities  and 
learned  bodies  will  give  their  support. 
Their  determination  and  purpose  is  best 
given  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  promi- 
nent members: 

"  We  are  not  revolutionaries.  We  do  not 
believe  the  people  are  prepared  for  a  republic. 
We  support  the  monarchical  idea,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  must  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
that  the  Emperor  must  choose  between  the 
moderate  program  we  offer  and  eventual  revo- 
lution. 

"If  there  is  no  result  now  we  shall  continue 
the  work  of  aj^itation  and  education.  There 
will  be  a  larger  and  a  stronger  mc'^'ting  next 
year.  If  the  meeting  is  forbidden  in  St.  Peters- 
burg it  will  take  place  in  Moscow,  Kieff,  or  in 
an  open  field  if  necessary.  The  movement  will 
gather  headway  as  time  elapses.  We  have 
risked  our  liberties,  and  we  will  not  retreat." 

Commi.ssions  of  members  of  the 
zemstvos  called  together  in  1902  by 
Witte,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  advise 
with  the  Government  as  to  remedies  for 
the  almost  chronic  state  of  famine  undiT 
which  parts  of  Rus.«^ia  were  .su tiering, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
demanded  constitutional  government  in 
quite  as  bold  language  as  they  have  now 
used,  but  just  then  De  IMehve  got  the 
Czar's  other  ear  and  they  were  disniis.sed 
with  harsh  words  and  punishiut-nt  f«>r 
thus  getting  above  their  business  and 
meddling  with  polities.  They  were  cen- 
sured in  the  name  of  the  Czar  w!io  had 
selected  thcni  for  speaking  freely  a.H  he 


told  them  to.  Witte  was  removed  by  pro- 
motion from  the  office  where  he  had  ren- 
dered such  efficient  service.  The  promi- 
nent members  of  the  committees  were 
deprived  of  their  offices  and  in  some 
cases  exiled  and  in  others  imprisoned. 
Nevertheless,  the  officials  so  disgraced 
were  received  by  the  people  with  ovations 
and  banquets  wherever  they  went.  Now 
that  De  Plehve  is  dead  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
his  successor  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
will  be  able  to  hold  the  favor  of  his  fickle 
sovereign  long  enough  to  save  from  pun- 
ishment those  whom  he  has  encouraged 
to  meet  and  give  expression  to  Russia's 
needs. 

Charles  and  Richard 

Charles  leads  the  simple  life ;  Richard 
led  a  double  and  twisted  life.  Those  who 
deduce  their  sociology  from  philology  say 
that  the  French  have  no  idea  of  home 
because  they  have  no  word  for  it,  but  a 
very  indefinite  preposition.  Therefore,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  Charles,  the  home- 
maker,  is  a  Frenchman,  and  Richard,  the 
home-breaker,  was  a  German. 

Richard  was  a  poet ;  Charles  writes 
pure  prose. 

Richard  was  artistic ;  Charles  is  noth- 
ing if  not  practical. 

Both  the  player  and  the  preacher  must 
have  his  patron.  Richard  had  his  Lud- 
wig;  Charles  has  his  Roosevelt.  If  that 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.  ludwig 
went  mad  and  drowned  himself.  Roose- 
velt still  lives  and  reason  holds  her 
thr(^ne. 

Vou  can  buv  the  works  of  Charles  on 
the  curb  for  five  cents ;  you  cannot  get  a 
footing  in  the  topmost  loft  to  overhear 
Richard  for  less  than  a  dollar.    V  :\\ 

as  all  things  are  by  money,  it  tak  n. 

twenty  of  Charles  to  make  one  of 
Richard. 

Their  popularity  is  in  the  inverse  or- 
der. Originality  attracts  attention,  but 
to  be  truly  popular  one  must  be  common- 
I^lace.  Sky  rockets  are  gi>^!  for  the 
I'^ourth  of  July,  tut  keri>seue  lamiv-;  ire 
preferable  for  the  household.     N  '»t 

it  is  a  merciful  *   -^  ^ 

that    Tupper    u m 

Swinburne,  anti  that  the  1  .\   II 

Carletun  outniuulx'r  tho^e  of  i)ffuir 
Khayyam.    What  a  world  this  would  ht 
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to  live  in  if,  of  the  Merediths,  more  peo- 
ple liked  George  than  Owen,  and  if  Pater 
sold  better  than  "  Pansy."  Be  esoteric 
and  you  will  be  admired ;  be  trite  and  you 
will  be  adored. 

A  world  full  of  Charleses  would  be  a 
dull  gray  world,  safe,  sane  and  salubrious. 
A  world  full  of  Richards  is  inconceiv- 
able. For  a  world  so  loaded  with  cen- 
trifugal sentiments  would  fly  from  the 
orbit  of  civilization  into  anarchistic  space. 

On  the  whole  it  would  probably  not  be 
safe  to  exceed  the  empirical  ratio  of 
twenty  men  of  the  type  of  Charles  to  one 
of  the  style  of  Richard.  The  best  tasting 
cakes  as  well  as  the  most  wholesome  con- 
tain more  ^our  than  spice. 

Richard  was  a  revolutionist;  Charles 
is  a  conservative.  The  one  labored  to 
make  us  dissatisfied ;  the  object  of  the 
other  is  to  keep  us  contented.  We  need 
both.  We  should  both  grow  and  keep, 
so  the  innovator  and  the  conservator  are 
alike  necessary. 

Charles  is  a  Protestant;  Richard  a 
ritualist.  Some  people  take  their  religion 
straight.  Others  prefer  it  diluted  and 
flavored.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  appeal  directly  to  a  man's  sense 
of  duty  till  you  find  out  if  he  has  one,  nor 
to  waste  good  music  on  dull  ears.  There 
are  many  who  would  be  deaf  to  the  pul- 
pit who  will  listen  to  "  Parsifal."  To 
hearts  barred  to  Charles,  the  moralist, 
Richard,  the  musician,  may  find  entrance, 
and,  moving  him  with  a  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  as  well  as  by  other  sounds  neither 
concordant  nor  sweet,  render  him  less 
fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils. 

"  Charles  and  Richard,   Robert  and   Paul, 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  use  for  them  all." 

A  Practicable   Referendum 

Doubtless  many  thoughtful  persons 
admit  the  contention  of  The  Independ- 
ent, that  to  maintain  the  vitality  of 
republican  institutions  it  is  necessary 
to  have  popular  voting  on  questions  of 
public  policy  as  well  as  on  candidates 
for  public  office,  but,  nevertheless,  ques- 
tion whether  the  referendum  can  be 
made  a  practical  feature  of  our  govern- 
mental system.  They  have  not  sufficient- 
ly examined  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
referendum  idea. 

As  the  term   has    usually    been    cm- 


ployed,  the  referendum  means  a  prac- 
tice of  enacting  law  by  popular  voting. 
In  Switzerland,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Assembly  passes  a  bill  which  then  goes 
to  the  people  for  adoption  or  rejection, 
very  much  as  a  bill  passed  by  our  House 
of  Representatives  goes  to  the  Senate 
for  concurrence.  In  like  manner,  an 
American  legislature  not  infrequently 
passes  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  which  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  a  Yes  or  No 
vote.  Adopted  by  a  popular  affirmative 
vote,  the  amendment  thereby  becomes  a 
part  of  the  Constitution. 

This  is  the  referendum  in  a  technically 
perfect  form,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
carry  out  the  essential  idea  of  a  popular 
decision  upon  questions,  without  thus 
obtaining  the  actual  enactment  of  law 
by  popular  ballot.  Thus,  some  years 
ago,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
legislature  gave  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage,  in  the  understanding  that  the 
popular  vote  would  not  enact  a  law,  but 
that  the  legislature  itself  at  its  subse- 
quent session  would  consider  itself 
bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  pop- 
ular judgment. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  Washing- 
ton plan  would  be  more  feasible  in 
America  than  the  technically  thorough- 
going referendum  of  the  Swiss  Repub- 
lic. What  we  should  aim  to  secure  is 
an  unmistakable  popular  decision  upon 
each  of  the  great  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy. It  is  not  desirable  and  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  have  popular  voting 
upon  every  bill  of  minor  importance  that 
may  properly  come  before  a  legislative 
body. 

By  the  great  issues  of  public  policy 
we  mean  those  questions  that  are  im- 
portant enough  to  be  set  forth  in  a  po- 
litical party  platform,  or  that,  in  a  par- 
limcntary  country  like  England,  are 
important  enough  to  be  made  Cabinet 
measures.  We  should  not  forget  that  in 
England  not  every  law  is  enacted  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  Cabinet.  Thousands 
of  minor  bills  are  introduced  by  individ- 
ual members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  tendency  toward  consideration  by 
committees,  as  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, has  already  appeared  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  Legislative  bodies  will 
always  have  their  use  as  convenient  or- 
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gans  for  the  transaction  of  a  vast  amount 
of  minor  and  routine  business  that  in- 
evitably arises  in  the  governmental  life 
of  a  complex  and  busy  people.  But  on 
the  really  great  issues  the  people  them- 
selves should  speak. 

There  are  two  or  three  ways  in  which 
the  questions  that  are  propounded  by 
poHtical  platforms  could  be  directly  an- 
swered by  the  people. 

A  legislative  body,  for  example,  could 
adopt  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Yes  or 
No  popular  vote  on  any  issue  made 
prominent  in  the  platform  of  either  po- 
litical party,  in  the  understanding  that 
the  legislature  would  be  governed  by  the 
popular  will  so  expressed.  This  would 
be  a  simple  procedure,  raising  no  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality.  It  would  be 
simply  an  acquiesence  of  the  legislature 
in  the  mandate  of  public  opinion. 

A  more  cumbersome  and  probably  less 
satisfactory  method  of  obtaining  substan- 
tially the  same  result,  could  be  put  in 
operation  through  party  machinery 
without  the  initiative  of  a  legislative 
body.  The  party  could  submit  a  set  of 
questions  to  be  voted  on  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  at  the  nominating  pri- 
maries. The  results  could  then  be 
tabulated  and  promulgated  by  the  State 
and  National  party  committees.  The 
verdict  so  rendered  would  be  a  suffi- 
ciently unmistakable  declaration  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  legislative  body 
would  probably  not  wish  to  defy  it.  A 
possible  incidental  effect  of  this  plan, 
that  might  have  most  salutary  conse- 
quences, would  be  a  steadily  increasing 
attendance  of  |)ublic  spirited  citizens  at 
the  primaries. 

It  is  true  that  fewer  votes  are  cast  for 
a  constitutional  ameiidineiit,  and  usually 
ft'vvtr  v(3tes  on  such  a  ((uestion  as  that 
of  license  or  no  license  in  States  having 
]o(  al  option,  than  are  cast  for  the  leailing 
candidates  for  public  otVice ;  f()r  it  is 
unfortunately  true,  as  Tiik  Ini)i:i'KNI>- 
KN  r  has  pointed  out,  that  fewer  voters 
are  interested  in  questions  of  |M)licy  than 
are    interested    in    political    p«  1 

This  fact  is  sometimes  made  tlii   ,  

of  an  argument  that  the  referenihnn  in 
any  form  is  at:  hit  of  trouble.   The 

argument  is  fain,  i- ..!<,.  A  popular  gov- 
erinneiit  is  a  government  ))y  public  opin- 
ion, and  not  every  man  in  a  mi^erllaneoui 
population     contribute     hitt     indiviihial 


share  to  the  making  of  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  is  created  by  those  in- 
dividuals, be  they  few  or  many,  who 
care  enough  about  public  questions  to 
think  about  them  and  to  vote  upon  them. 
These  individuals  as  a  matter  of  fact  do 
vote  whenever  a  question  is  submitted 
to  the  electorate  for  popular  decision. 
Under  the  practice  of  the  referendum 
the  number  of  such  complete  and  re- 
sponsible citizens  would  steadily  multi- 
ply, and  the  supreme  value  of  any  work- 
ing plan  of  popular  voting  on  public 
questions — its  value,  namely,  as  an  edu- 
cational discipline — would,  year  by  year, 
become  more  clearly  manifest. 

Reciprocity  with  Canada 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
in  danger  of  losing  a  fine  opportunity 
for  establishing  relations  of  close  and 
enduring  friendship  with  Canada,  and 
for  largely  increasing,  at  the  same  time, 
their  trade  with  their  neighbors  on  the 
North.  At  our  recent  election  there  was 
disclosed  in  several  States  lying  on  or 
near  the  boundary  much  popular  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  the 
Dominion.  It  has  gained  in  force  dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
was  not  an  issue  at  the  recent  Canadian 
election.  In  the  past,  a  majority  of  the 
Canadian  people  have  desired  more  in- 
timate connnercial  relations  with  us. 
Probably  this  is  true  of  a  majority  now. 
liUt  our  treatment  of  such  atlvances  as 
they  have  made  has  been  so  discouraging 
that    self-respect    restrains      '  from 

showing  any  interest  in  the  4...  ..  11,  If 
there  are  to  be  overtures,  tliey  must  come 
from  this  side  of  tlie  boundary. 

Overtures  should  r.ow  be  made  h\  ^-ui 
Ciovermnent,  aiul  should  be  nude 
promptlv.  The  situation  offers  forcible 
ar  '  '   \       F.ither    we 

nil. .^...   ..,  ^.. .....,:. .   for  recipr<.K*ilv 

within  the  next  few  nmntha,  or  such 
nt  will  l»e  I  *il 

•   will  II  -"cri- 

^     Its  to  i  \.  hwt 

also  tend    further   to  separate  an 
trange    1'  '  \\ 

Laurirr,  

clineil  ti  the  ^\  »n 

trutle  rr! 

hat   been   i*>ii>ii.uiir\i    b>    ti»«^   v*-*!!-"*    »•• 
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our  Government  and  the  attitude  of  our  all  that  has  taken  place,  Canada  may 
dominant  party  to  become  in  some  meas-  reasonably  ask  that  the  overtures  for  a 
ure  a  protectionist.  He  must  stand  by  modification  shall  come  from  us.  We 
the  manufacturing  industries  which  our  understand  that  the  imposition  of  maxi- 
own  policy  has  tended  to  create  and  mum  (and  virtually  retaliatory)  duties 
foster,  and  he  cannot  ignore  that  Cana-  upon  our  exports  will  be  supported  and 
dian  public  sentiment  which  resents  our  approved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  with  great  re- 
unfortunate  and  selfish  treatment  of  his  luctance,  and  that  he  hopes  it  will  be 
country's  trade  overtures.  Undoubtedly  prevented  by  an  expression  of  a  desire 
he  is  to  some  extent  in  sympathy  with  in  Washington  for  negotiations  in  the 
that  sentiment,  but  we  have  reason  to  direction  of  reciprocity.  Now  is  the  time 
believe  that  he  would  gladly  entertain  a  for  the  expression  of  such  a  desire, 
proposition  from  our  Government  for  a  A  large  majority  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
commercial  agreement.  pie  have  no  liking  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  Canada,  program,  but  they  are  willing  to  preserve 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  Ministers  are  com-  the  one-third  preference  now  granted  to 
mitted  to  an  early  revision  of  the  tariff,  imports  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  due 
but  this  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  Commis-  mainly  to  that  preference  that  British 
sion's  investigation  of  Canadian  indus-  annual  imports  into  Canada  have  grown, 
trial  needs.  The  next  session  of  ParHa-  since  the  beginning  of  the  preferential 
ment  will  probably  begin  in  January,  rate,  by  the  addition  of  about  $26,000,- 
Both  the  course  of  the  investigation  and  000;  but  in  the  same  time,  and  in  spite 
the  character  of  the  ensuing  revision  of  the  discrimination,  the  addition  to 
would  surely  be  affected  by  negotiations  Canada's  imports  from  the  United  States 
for  reciprocity,  if  such  negotiations  has  been  $66,000,000.  It  is  this  increase 
should  be  in  progress,  upon  our  initiative,  of  the  shipments  from  a  country  corn- 
Mr.  Fielding,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  mercially  unfriendly  that  the  Dominion 
said  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  the  Gov-  Government  has  sought  to  check  by  the 
ernment,  before  undertaking  a  revision  new  special  tax  on  ''  dumped "  goods, 
of  the  tariff,  should  know  whether  a  sold  at  prices  much  below  those  prevail- 
reciprocal  agreement  with  the  United  ing  in  the  States,  and  that  it  intends  to 
States  could  be  made.  Since  that  time  check  hereafter  by  a  maximum  schedule, 
there  has  been  no  overture  from  this  side  At  the  same  time  it  has  attempted,  by 
of  the  line.  subsidizing  steamship  lines  and  in  other 

The  Laurier  Government's  plan  of  re-  ways,  to  find  new  outlets  for  exports 
vision,  soon  to  be  carried  into  effect,  in-  which  our  high  tariff  excludes,  and  it 
volves  a  tariff  of  three  grades:  (i)  is  now  negotiating  for  reciprocal  agree- 
Maximum  rates  upon  the  products  of  ments  with  Mexico  and  South  America, 
countries  which,  like  the  United  States,  All  this  tends  to  make  higher  the  wall 
impose  high  duties  upon  products  im-  separating  two  peoples  that  should  live 
ported  from  Canada;  (2)  minimum  side  by  side  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
rates  for  countries  that  place  low  rates    ship. 

on  Canada's  goods;  and  (3)  a  preferen-  It  is  no  time  now  to  haggle  about  the 
tial  tariff  for  goods  imported  from  Great  prospective  demands  of  each  party,  or  to 
Britain  (it  is  now  33  1-3  per  cent,  of  the  talk  about  the  horrors  of  an  untaxed  in- 
general  tariff),  and  from  such  British  terchange  of  butter  and  eggs.  No  one 
countries  as  shall  give  a  similar  prefer-  expects  that  at  the  beginning  Canada's 
ence  to  the  Dominion.  views   as   to   what   products    should   be 

Undoubtedly  the  blow  for  which  pro-  made  free  and  what  duties  should  be  re- 
vision is  made  in  the  maximum  schedule  duced  would  exactly  agree  with  those  of 
will  be  aimed  at  the  United  States.  The  our  Government.  Nor  is  it  a  question 
interests  of  both  peoples  require  that  it  of  great  importance  whether  the  work 
shall  never  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  should  be  undertaken  by  reconvening  the 
their  international  trade.  But  such  a  Joint  High  Commission,  or  by  direct  and 
schedule  will  be  enacted  and  enforced,  if  fresh  negotiation.  As  it  would  be  neces- 
thcre  shall  be  no  attempt  to  agree  upon  a  sary  to  reconstruct  the  Conunission,  two 
reciprocal  modification  of  the  two  ex-  members  having  died  and  several  others 
isting  boundary  tariffs;  and,  in  view  of     being    disqualified,    and    as    it    was   ap- 
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pointed  to  consider  twelve  questions,  only  paintings  were  bought,  and  also  the 
one  of  which  has  been  settled,  we  should  Cypriote  objects,  and,  more  important 
say  that  the  other  method  is  to  be  pre-  than  all,  General  di  Cesnola  was  secured 
ferred.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  two  as  Director  of  the  Museum.  It  found  a 
countries  shall  in  some  way  meet  and  most  generous  body  of  trustees,  men  of 
consider  the  subject,  by  means  of  trusted  wealth  and  public  spirit,  and  the  city  was 
representatives,  and  that  both  sides  shall  persuaded  to  provide  building  and  main- 
be  guided,  as  President  Roosevelt  and  tenance,  the  trustees  being  wholly  re- 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are,  by  a  regard  for  sponsible  for  its  c\.; lections.  This  was 
the  broad  principles  of  justice  and  followed  by  the  establishment  in  the 
comity.  same  way  of  the  splendid  Museum  of 
There  is  in  this  something  more  than  Natural  History,  and  now  the  great  con- 
the  duties  on  lumber  and  eggs,  coal  and  solidated  library;  and  these  will  provide 
fish,  wheat  and  machinery.  Our  people  for  New  York  what  the  British  Museum 
ought  to  see  that  the  friendship,  as  well  and  South  Kensington  supply  to  London, 
as  the  trade,  of  Canada,  should  be  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has 
earnestly  and  persistently  sought.  The  been  most  fortunate  in  its  Presidents. 
Canadians  are  intelligent  and  prosperous.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  Samuel  P.  Avery 
They  are  growing  rapidly.  Immigrants  and  Frederick  Rhinelander.  They 
of  an  excellent  class  are  developing  their  were  all  men  of  unusual  culture,  devoted 
great  wheat  districts  in  the  Northwest,  to  art,  and  all  distinguished  collectors 
whose  products  will  astonish  the  world,  who  had  enriched  the  Museum.  The 
There  are  vast  resources  in  the  Domin-  last  of  these  men,  after  a  short  service 
ion's  forests  and  undiscovered  mines,  following  the  long  and  brilliant  period 
Neither  the  commercial  nor  the  political  of  Mr.  Avery,  has  lately  passed  away, 
relations  of  the  two  countries  can  ever  The  Museum  has  almost  from  its  be- 
be  too  intimate  for  the  good  of  both,  ginning  had  but  one  Director,  General 
For  us  to  excite  Canada's  hostility  by  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  for  whose  energy  and 
narrow  trade  restrictions  is  blind  folly,  executive  power  too  much  can  hardly  be 
Tariff  walls  on  the  long  boundary  from  said.  He  was  an  Italian  officer,  who  had 
ocean  to  ocean  are  always  at  war  with  seen  active  service,  and  who  commanded 
geographical  and  other  conditions  that  a  regiment  in  our  Civil  War ;  was  a 
should  make  the  two  peoples  one — in  wounded  prisoner  at  Richmond,  and  was 
friendship,  if  not  in  political  organiza-  afterward  breveted  brigadier-general, 
tion.  We  should  like  to  see  those  walls  He  then  obtained  an  inconspicuous  posi- 
entirely  removed.  tion  as  American  Consul  in  Cyprus,  and 

J*  improved    his    opportunity    to   excavate 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  fnd  make  a  wonderful  collection  of  an- 

^  tiquities,   which   he   sold  in   part  to  the 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  British  Museum,  and  the  larger  portion 

in    a    fair    way    to   become   one   of   the  to  our  own   Museum.      He  had  charge 

greatest  collections  in  the  world  of  the  of  the  transfer  of  the  Museum  to  Cen- 

treasures  of  art  and  archeology.     It  will  tral    Park    and   of  the   crea*           f  the 

be  for  the  United  States  what  the  Brit-    great    buildings   and   the    '\n>: on   of 

ish  Museum  is  for  Great  Britain,  and  the  the  rapidly  increasing  treasures.  One 
Louvre  for  France,  Indeed,  it  has  made  who  now  looks  over  the  spacious  rooms 
amazing  strides  in  the  less  than  thirty  and  halls,  with  dozens  of  dcpiirtnients  of 
years  of  its  history.  It  began,  after  the  paintings,  ceramics,  jades,  gems,  cm- 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  broideries,  armor,  ai. tiquities.  musical  in- 
in  a  [)rivate  house  on  Fourteenth  Street,  str         ^        '       the   !■                             -ly 

with    loans   of   the    Castellani   collection    pi  i  iis,  can    ...: u- 

of  majolica,  a  collection  of  old  paintings  self  to  believe  that  onlv  a  few  \            ^'O 

gathercfj  here  and  there  in  Europe,  and  there  was  reH)m  in  a  sr           rivalc  house 

the   Cesnola   statuary   and   pottery    from  for  all  the  Musf""  •-              ! 

Cypms.     Those  were  days  of  compara  lU-fore    the     '                    .  1    recovered 

tivcly  small  things.    Thr  Museum  failed  from  the  loss  ot   President  Khinelamler 

to  secure  the  Castellani  majolica,  but  the  it  was  called  to  deplore  the  death  oi  l)i- 
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rector  di  Cesnola.  The  trustees  have 
chosen  a  new  President,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  who  will  nobly  maintain  the 
succession.  He  is  not  merely  a  man  of 
wealth  and  public  spirit,  but  has  had 
unusual  experience  as  a  collector  of 
choice  objects  of  art,  and  has  been 
through  the  delightful  and  the  unpleas- 
ant experiences  that  beset  such  a  pursuit. 
He  has  learned  how  to  appreciate  and 
how  to  beware.  It  will  be  his  ambition 
to  make  the  Museum  worthy  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world. 

It  was  easy  to  select  a  President;  it 
may  be  more  difficult  to  find  a  Director. 
He  should  have  a  scholar's  sense  for 
both  archeology  and  art,  for  ancient  his- 
tory and  modern  production ;  but  he 
must  first  be  a  man  of  broad  executive 
power.  It  is  well,  but  not  absolutely 
necessary,  that  he  be  a  collector  and  ex- 
pert in  some  one  department;  it  is  more 
important  that  he  be  able  to  see  the  gaps 
in  a  collection  made  up  so  largely  as  this 
one  is  of  private  collections ;  that  he  have 
the  large  view  that  can  co-ordinate  the 
whole ;  and  that  he  see  the  importance  of 
finding  and  securing  the  very  ablest  men 
as  curators  in  charge  of  the  several  de- 
partments. He  should  be  able  to  do  what 
President  Oilman  did  for  Johns  Hopkins 
when  it  was  first  organized,  or  what 
President  Low  did  for  Columbia  Uni- 
versity when  it  was  reconstituted.  A 
man  of  the  type  of  President  Low  would 
see  to  it  that  not  three  or  four  but  a 
dozen  men  of  the  highest  qualification 
should  be  in  charge  of  their  departments, 
such  men  as  the  British  Museum  has  se- 
cured in  the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray,  for 
Greek  art;  Drs.  Birch,  Budge,  Pinches, 
Thompson  and  King,  for  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  antiquities,  and  Dr.  Head,  for 
numismatics.  Such  men  can  be  had  ;  our 
country  now  supplies  them,  as  it  did  not 
thirty  years  ago.  Our  universities  now 
produce  them  as  competent  as  the  men 
from  European  schools,  and  our  Amer- 
ican schools  of  archeology  in  Athens, 
Rome  and  Jerusalem  are  giving  them  the 
best  training  and  experience.  The 
Museum  now  has  a  fine  but  not  large 
endowment.  It  can  make  important 
purchases  and  need  not  rely  wholly  on 
the  generosity  of  living  friends  and  the 
bequests  of  collectors.  What  it  needs 
is  a  body  of  trained  experts  under  the 


control  of  a  strong,  wise,  efficient  Di- 
rector. With  its  new  President  and 
under  a  new  Director  we  expect  that  the 
growth  of  the  Museum  will  surpass  its 
past  magnificent  record.  To  be  sure,  it 
can  hardly  expect  ever  to  match  the 
Elgin  Marbles  in  London,  or  the  paint- 
ings of  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo,  al- 
ready forever  consecrated  to  the  public; 
but  of  the  treasures  yet  to  be  dug  from 
the  earth,  and  of  those  which  genius  has 
more  lately  created,  we  believe  that 
American  wealth  and  enterprise  will  ob- 
tain their  full  share  for  our  great 
Museum  of  Art. 

Georgia  and  Wisconsin 

An  interesting  and  significant  incident 
of  the  new  educational  awakening  of  the 
South  occurred  last  week  in  the  visit  of 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  University  of  that 
State,  Supreme  Court  judges  and  others 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  to  inspect  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  University.  A  special  train, 
provided  by  Mr.  George  Foster  Peabody, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Spencer, 
President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Com- 
pany, carried  the  party. 

Wisconsin  was  selected  as  a  typical 
Northern  State  university,  and  its  signifi- 
cance for  the  Georgians  was  thought  to 
lie  in  the  large  expenditures  made  for 
the  State  institution,  amounting  to  some 
sixfold  as  great  as  that  of  Georgia  for 
higher  education,  and  also  in  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  higher  State  institutes 
at  one  locality  and  under  one  manage- 
ment. Georgia's  technical  school  at  At- 
lanta is  justly  famed,  and  her  university 
at  Athens  is  the  oldest  State  university  in 
this  country,  the  charter  dating  from 
1785  and  active  work  from  1801.  The 
agricultural  college  at  Athens  is  such 
merely  in  name,  and  a  part  of  the  land 
scrip  fund  and  Morrill  fund  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  diverted  to  the  sup- 
port of  branch  colleges  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  and  the  establishment  of  a 
negro  college  near  Savannah.^  The  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  is  at  Dahl- 
oncga  and  the  medical  department  at 
Augusta,  while  the  women's  college, 
established  in  1890,  was  located  at  Mil- 
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ledgeville.  This  policy  of  extreme  dis- 
integration has  prevented  concerted  ef- 
fort toward  building  up  a  great  State 
institution,  and  the  State  universities  of 
the  Northwest  which,  like  Wisconsin, 
have  made  the  largest  advances  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  are  those  where 
all  these  institutions  h..ve  been  brought 
together. 

A   State  like   Georgia,   whose  wealth 
depends  almost  solely  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  cotton  crop,  and  whose  land  devoted 
to  cotton  is  worth  lor  taxation  scarcely 
one-tenth  the  value  of  land  devoted  to  the 
widely  diversified  crops  of  Wisconsin,  is 
not  able  to  grant  correspondingly  large 
sums  to  higher  education.    As  a  basis  for 
diversified  agriculture  the  research  work 
of  a  great  agricultural  college  is  needed, 
and  the  Georgia  delegation  learned  that 
a  single  invention,  the  Babcock  milk  test, 
made  by  a  professor  in  the  Agricultural 
College,  brings  to  the  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin yearly   a   larger   return   than   the 
appropriation  for  the  entire  State  Uni- 
versity.     The    prosperity    of    Georgia, 
through  high  prices  of  cotton,  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  unprecedented,  and  this 
has  opened  the  way  for  a  campaign  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  which 
has  already  borne  fruit.    In  1897,  for  the 
first  time  in  forty  years,  the  Legislature 
appropriated   a   sum   beyond    the    usual 
$3,000  for  additional  buildings  at  Athens, 
and  in  the  last  year  or  two  the  State  has 
increased  the  fund  for  meeting  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the   institution.     The 
question  has  now  arisen,  along  what  lines 
shall  the  university  be  developed?     On 
that  question  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  discussion,  culminating  in  this  trip  to 
Wisconsin.     Within  the  past  two  years 
Georgia    has    begun    the    correlatiun    of 
secondary  and  higher  education  through 
the  api)()intm(.'nt  of  an  officer  to  inspect 
and  accredit  high  schools.   The  next  step, 
that  of  concentrating  the  State  institu- 
tions, will  require  strong  and  enlightened 
statesmanship   on   the  f)art   of  her   poli- 
ticians,   for    localities    which    now    have 
these  scattered  parts  will  naturally  resist 
their  removal.     I'lirthcrmore,  in  two  re- 
spects there  is  no  intention  wluTtever  of 
carrying  the  concentration  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  been  carried  in  the  Northern 
Statr  nniversii!  1  miely,  cot(hication 

of  srxis  and  t'l  1  -     '. 


Good      There  is  a  temptation  to  repeat 
Stories    ^^^^^   ^^   crime — the    sensational 
press    is    full    of    them — and    to 
overlook   examples   of  brave   or   kindly 
deeds.     President  Roosevelt  told  one  the 
other  evening  when  introducing  Charles 
Wagner  to  a  Washington  audience.    He 
said  he  had  been  interested  in  inquiring 
the    facts    about    a    pleasant    incident. 
Downey,  the  colored  livery  man,  wanted 
to  enlarge  his  stable,  but  it  would  bring  it 
close  up  against  a  colored  Baptist  church 
and  shut  off  their  light.    They  asked  him 
to  sell  them  six  feet  next  to  their  church. 
He  wanted  the  space,  but  still  more  he 
did  not  wish  to  injure  them,  and  he  con- 
sented.    A  few  days  later  they  came  to 
him  with  the  report  that  with  their  debt 
they    found    it    impossible    to   raise   the 
money  and  must  submit.    Thereupon  he 
gave  them  outright  the  land  they  needed. 
A  few  days  later  Downey's  stable  caught 
fire.    The  congregation  were  at  worship, 
and  the  minister  bade  the  women  and 
children  remain  and  pray,  while  the  men 
were  to  go  out  and  save  the  horses  and 
carriages;  and  this  they  did.     Another 
delightful   case   is  told   from  Columbia, 
S.   C.      Rosina   Randolph   is  very   aged, 
wizened  and  sick.     She  is  an  old-time 
black  **  mammy  "  who  cared  for  a  large 
number  of  children  in  a  well-known  fam- 
ily before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  They 
moved  away  from  Columbia  and  reared 
children  of  their  own.     She  li\     ' 
in  her  old  age,  and  the  negroes  >...,  _:,  . 
her  of  being  a  witch.    In  her  sickness  she 
was  cared  for  by  some  friends    of    the 
family  where  she  had  been  a  s'  • --    tnd 
one  of  them  wrote  of  her  nee.  to 

some  of  her  **  children  "  far  away,     rhe 
next  dav      *  •  •       ^\f^ 

of  a  pn  :.  ....h- 

mond :  "  Take  every  care  of  Aunt  Ina.    I 
will  arrive  to-morrow."     The  next  day, 

Monday,  she  came,  h:r  •"  '  ^   ♦'  '^^ 

rations  for  her  own  il 

on  Wednesday.    She  found  "  Aunt  ina  " 

removed  to  a  hosp!'  '         *    ' 

the  tvvi>  after   J4  .,.. ., 

most  affecting,  and  she  sat  bv  her  old 
nurse's  I  for  hours  ta  ^(  oK! 

times   ui....    -.      '•  •  '    »  -   --'  i,.r  hrr 

tlaughter's    wt  n   of    thr 

family    t  1    irom   hu   Wmw   in 

I  At 

111  't« 
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Is  far  from  being  a  bad  world.  There  are 
other  things  than  lynchings.  Life  has  a 
sunny  as  well  as  a  shady  side. 

,        ^  ,      Ambassador    Andrew    D. 

Inverted  -.xru-^  •  4.  w 
Patriotism  ^^^^e,  m  tellmg  some  experi- 
ences of  his  service  in  Berlin, 
has  a  word  to  say  about  certain  pestilent 
maligners  of  their  own  country  which  we 
cannot  forbear  to  quote.  Referring  to 
misrepresentations  of  conditions  in  this 
country  which  for  a  period  made  America 
very  unpopular,  he  says  in  The  Church- 
man: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  nation  washes  so 
much  of  its  dirty  linen  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world  as  does  our  own,  and,  what  is  worse, 
there  is^  washed  in  our  country,  with  much 
noise  and  perversity,  a  great  deal  of  linen 
which  is  not  dirty.  Many  demagogs  and  some 
*  reformers '  are  always  doing  this.  There 
is  in  America  a  large  class  of  excellent  peo- 
ple who  see  nothing  but  the  scum  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  pot — nothing  but  the  worst  things 
thrown  to  the  surface  in  the  ebullition  of 
American  life.  .  .  .  The  shrill  utterances 
of  such  men  rise  above  the  low  hum  of  steady 
good  work  and  are  taken  in  Germany  as  exact 
statements  of  the  main  facts  in  our  national 
life." 

Such  men  make  even  virtue  and  liberty 
odious.  Their  inverted  patriotism  may 
be  discounted  at  home,  where  it  is  under- 
stood, but  it  does  us  much  hurt  abroad. 

„  ,  ui  ^u  1  Can  the  worshipers 
Remarkable  Thanks-        -  j  ^1 

.  .       „      .  of  one  and  the  same 

givmg  Service  r-       1  i.-        i. 

^  God     worship    to- 

gether in  peace?  It  seems  strange  to  us, 
but  it  ought  not  to  be.  On  Thanksgiving 
Day  there  was  a  great  union  service  at 
the  World's  Fair.  The  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop Glennon  presided  and  spoke  with 
no  fear  of  such  a  rebuke  as  Archbishop 
Ireland  received  from  Rome  for  taking 
part  in  an  interreligious  discussion  at  the 
Chicago  Fair.  President  Francis,  of  the 
Exposition,  read  the  President's  Procla- 
mation, and  the  principal  other  speakers 
were  the  Jewish  Rabbi  Harrison ;  Dr. 
Niccols,  Presbyterian  ;  Dr.  Garrison,  Dis- 
ciples ;  Dr.  Rhodes,  Lutheran,  and  Dr. 
Lee,  Methodist.  The  meeting  was  as 
fraternal  and  as  full  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  his  blessings  on  our  country  as  if 
they  had  never  in  the  past  imagined  that 
they  worshiped  different  Gods.    It  would 


be  well  if  those  who  are  surprised  and 
pained  to  see  Catholics,  Protestants  and 
Jews  coming  together  would  formulate 
a  definite  reason  why  the  children  .of  one 
Father  should  not  dwell  together  and 
now  and  then  worship  together  in  unity. 

A  New  Simple  and  harmless  antisep- 
Antiseptic  ^^^^  ^^^  more  and  more  de- 
manded for  household  use  by 
modern  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene. 
Great  interest,  therefore,  attaches  to  the 
report  made  by  M.  Henri  Moissan,  the 
man  who  makes  diamonds,  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes a  new  chemical  compound,  so- 
dium perborate.  This  is  a  white  crystal- 
line salt,  made  from  boric  acid  and 
sodium  peroxide,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  gives  off  over  a  hundred  times 
its  volume  of  nascent  oxygen  and  leaves 
sodium  borate,  common  borax,  in  solu- 
tion. Nascent  oxygen  is  extremely  act- 
ive and  a  very  powerful  germicide  and 
disinfectant,  while  the  cleansing  and 
antiseptic  properties  of  borax  are  known 
to  every  one.  The  new  substance  seems 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  home  as  well  as 
the  hospital,  since  it  would  not  have  the 
disagreeable  and  injurious  odor  of  chlo- 
rine or  formaline,  and  would  not,  like 
carbolic  acid,  be  the  cause  of  accidental 
and  intentional  poisoning.  It  could  be 
kept  dry  and  made  available  for  use  at 
any  time  by  simply  dissolving  in  water. 


A  Small 
Challenge 


We  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
a  discussion,  but  how  can  we 


avoid   a   few   words?      The 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  says : 

"The  Independent  cannot  point  to  one  ex- 
ample in  American  or  United  States  history  of 
a  negro  who  has  measured  up — to  use  an  over- 
worked phrase  which  we  hate — to  the  standard 
of  white  men,  who  had  not  a  considerable  in- 
fusion of  white  blood.  We  trust  The  Inde- 
pendent will  treat  this  statement  as  a  chal- 
lenge." 

Why  confine  the  challenge  to  America? 
Is  it  to  exclude  Menelek,  King  of  Abys- 
sinia, who  is  a  black  kinky-haired  negro 
and  who  lately  killed  30,000  Italians ;  or 
the  Zulu  chief  Cetewayo,  who  '*  measured 
up  "  pretty  well  to  the  British  officers ; 
or  Sebituani,  king  of  the  Makololo?  But 
it  docs  not  exclude  Toussaint  TOuver- 
ture  and  Jean  Jacques  Dessalines,  who 
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drove  the  French  out  of  Haiti.  But 
probably  our  questioner  wants  men  of 
peace,  who  have  come  in  the  first  genera- 
tion out  of  slavery.  We  would  mention 
Richard  Allen  and  Richard  Varick, 
founders  of  the  African  and  the  Zion 
Methodist  Churches;  Robert  B.  Elliott, 
Member  of  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina; Joseph  C.  Price,  late  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  one  of  the  ablest  speakers  we  have 
ever  heard ;  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the 
poet,  and  Edward  W.  Blyden,  scholar 
and  diplomat,  all  undiluted  negroes,  and 
a  multitude  more  could  be  mentioned. 
But  the  game  is  not  worth  the  powder. 


The  Jesuit 
Point  of  View 


There  are  two  points  of 
view      in     the    Catholic 


Church,  one  of  which 
may  be  called  the  Jesuit.  What  it  is 
in  this  country  may  be  judged  from  an 
utterance  in  The  Messenger,  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  city,  if  not 
in  the  country.  In  the  November  num- 
ber is  a  note  upon  the  International 
Congress  of  Old  Catholics,  which  was 
held  at  Olten,  Switzerland,  in  Septem- 
ber last.     We  read : 

"  Dr.  Friedrich  [the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Vatican  Council,  and  a  very  close  confidant 
of  Bollinger]  made  a  violent  speech  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  full  of  insults  and  invec- 
tives against  the  Pope.  He  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  Catholicism 
and  Ultramontanism.  *  These  terms,'  he  said, 
*  are  merely  a  journalistic  catch-word.'  This 
statement  we  can  accept,  as  well  as  the  words 
of  the  following  speaker,  Dr.  Woker,  of  Bern, 
who  spoke  of  the  folly  of  constructing  an  oppo- 
sition between  religious  and  political  Catholic- 
ism. 

This  is  an  unhappy  frankness.  So 
orthodox  an  organ  states  its  distinct 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  Cath- 
olicism and  Ultramontanism  are  the 
same.  And  more  illuminating  is  the 
statement  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amer 
ican  Sons  of  Loyola  there  is  no  ditlcr 
cnce  between  political  Catholicism  and 
religious  Catholicism.  Boniface  the 
Eighth  still  lives — and  the  Catholic 
University  refuses  ft»  bive-  rm vtliing  to 
do  with  the  Jesuits 

ji 

Wr  commend  tlie  practice  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court    of     I'rinisylvaiiia    to    the 


courts  of  other  States  as  to  the  matter  of 
appeals  in  criminal  cases.  Justice  Brewer 
has  suggested  the  limiting  of  the  right  of 
appeal,  for  the  sake  of  reasonably  speedy 
punishment  of  criminals.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court  never  delays  the 
final  determination  of  criminal  cases.  A 
murder  case  is  promptly  set  down  for 
hearing  wherever  the  court  may  be  in 
session,  and  does  not  wait  like  civil  cases 
to  be  reached  in  its  turn ;  it  must  be  dis- 
posed of  at  the  time  appointed.  This 
prevents  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  appeal 
for  the  purpose  of  delay,  and  might  have 
considerable  effect  in  preventing  lynch- 
ing. 

This  country  is  not  the  United  States, 
but  the  United  States  of  America.  There 
have  been  various  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample of  Colombia,  and  we  call  the  peo- 
ple Colombians,  just  as  we  call  our  people 
Americans.  We  did  not  assume  the 
name  Americans ;  it  was  given  to  us  from 
England  before  the  Revolution,  and  the 
people  of  no  other  country  use  it.  They 
are  Mexicans  or  Brazilians.  The  name 
Usona  is  not  needed. 

Other  Dutch  authorities  declare  that 
the  name  Roosevelt  does  not  mean 
Horsefield,  which  is  also  a  good  English 
name,  but  Rosefield.  It  is  a  matter  for 
the  philologists,  and  a  matter  of  old  spell- 
ing. In  Browning's  "  How  They 
Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to 
Aix  "  we  read  the  line: 

•'  Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not 
in  her." 

Jl 

It  is  not  a  great  thing  to  make  a  fuss 
about  that  Union  Theological  Seminary 
has  gone  back  to  its  old  constitution  and 
no  longer  requires  its  trustees  and  prv>- 
fessors  to  profess  their  acceptance  of  the 
Westminster  Conft-ssion.  It  is  an  \\\^^■ 
pendent  seminary,  tied  to  ni>  lU-noinni  i 
tion,  servant  to  all,  and  it  should  he  ticil 
to  no  bond  beyond  the  search  for  truth. 

A  Southern  corre  '  >. 

we  wouUl   revise  <n\\      ,  >  ..     ^1 

questions,  on  this  ground :  **  AH  you  kiuw 

is  the  I  I  the  e''  .  one  thou- 

saiul  )i ...  .  .4 1  of  ihr  4..V  i^. 
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Some  Causes  of  Defalcations 

The  Insurance  Press  has  been  mak- 
ing a  very  interesting  series  of  investiga- 
tions as  to  the  moving  causes  of  defalca- 
tions and  breaches  of  trust.  The  various 
surety  companies  have  furnished  such 
information  as  they  have  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  conduct  of  their  pecuHar 
business  in  response  to  the  direct  query, 
"  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  men  who  occupy  positions 
of  trust?"  The  formulated  opinions  of 
the  managers  of  the  companies,  whose 
business  it  is  to  issue  bonds  on  officers, 
clerks  and  employees  generally,  of  firms, 
banks  and  other  concerns,  as  to  the  in- 
spiration ar^  by  no  means  a  unit.  Ac- 
cording to  Henry  D.  Lyman,  President 
of  the  American  Surety  Company  of  this 
city,  the  more  important  causes  of  def- 
alcations in  this  section  of  the  country 
are  four  in  number  and  are  to  be  found 
in  speculation  in  Wall  Street,  betting  on 
horse  races,  high  living  and  dissipation. 
Ihese  causes  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  relative  importance.  In  the  South 
card  playing  is  exceedingly  harmful  as 
leading  to  defalcation  and  embezzlement. 

Charles  H.  Hall,  superintendent  of 
the  fidelity  insurance  department  of  the 
i:.mployers'  Liability  Assurance  Cor- 
poration of  Boston,  has  not  had  exactly 
the  same  experience  as  has  Mr.  Lyman 
as  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  crime 
of  defalcation.  Mr.  Hall  assigns  as 
causes  for  breaches  of  trust  the  follow- 
ing :  Women,  speculation,  high  living  and 
expensive  hobbies.  Under  the  head  of 
expensive  hobbies  he  classes  horses, 
yachts  and  things  similar.  Additional 
assigned  causes  by  other  insurers  are 
speculation  in  stocks,  produce,  cotton, 
etc.,  intemperate  habits,  immoral  asso- 
ciations, extravagance,  due  sometimes  to 
tlie  social  aspirations  of  the  employee's 
dependents;  gambling,  as  at  cards,  on 
horse  races  and  the  like ;  outstanding  in- 
debtedness, resulting  in  pressure  from 
creditors;  using  employer's  funds  (but 
with  the  present  intent  of  only  "  borrow- 
ing "  same)  to  advance  or  protect  the 
employee's  interest  in  some  outside  busi- 
ness venture,  intemperate  habits,  inade- 
quate compensation,  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  employee  and 
his    dependents    in    comfort,    especially 


during  illness ;  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Market.  The  re- 
sults of  experience  in  many  fields  seem 
to  indicate  that  rarely  will  an  employee 
embezzle  money  in  bulk  and  abscond. 
Nineteen  defalcations  out  of  twenty  ac- 
cumulate through  a  series  of  thefts  ex- 
tending back  for  weeks,  months  or  years, 
according  to  whether  the  employer's 
method  of  supervision  and  audit  of  ac- 
counts has  been  prompt  and  efficient  or 
lax  and  infrequent.  If  the  supervision 
be  inadequate  and  loose,  the  employee 
will  soon  recognize  the  fact  and  perhaps 
fall  because  of  his  opportunity  to  do  so. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  default 
originally  get  into  trouble  through  mere 
moral  weakness. 

The  Comparative  Exhibition  of  Na- 
tive and  Foreign  Art,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Society  of  Art  Collectors, 
which  began  at  the  galleries  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fine  Arts  Society  in  this  city  on 
November  14th,  brought  together  paint- 
ings of  enormous  value.  Insurance  poli- 
cies aggregating  $2,000,000  have  been 
written  upon  the  200  odd  canvases  in- 
cluded in  the  showing,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Fine  Arts  Building  is  rated  as 
fire  proof.  The  insurance  covers  loss  re- 
sulting because  of  theft,  damage  by  wa- 
ter and  injury  during  transportation,  as 
well  as  any  possible  damage  because  of 
fire. 

Edward   W.    Scott,   President   of 

the  Provident  Savings  Life  Assurance 
Society,  has  won  a  notable  victory  in  the 
decision  recently  rendered  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  because  of  his 
contention  regarding  the  franchise  tax. 
The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  re- 
verses that  rendered  by  the  Appellate 
Division  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Scott's  com- 
pany against  the  State  Comptroller,  that 
the  franchise  tax  of  i  per  centum,  de- 
creed by  the  tax  Ir  w  of  1901,  shall  be 
upon  all  the  premiums  received  by  the 
company  in  the  State,  instead  of  upon 
premiums  on  new  policies,  as  contended 
by  the  Provident  Company.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  decision  is,  however,  limited 
to  domestic  companies,  and  all  foreign 
companies  continue  liable  for  the  tax  on 
all  premiums,  both  new  and  old. 
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From  New  York  to  Boston 

It  is  admitted  by  the  President  of  the 
New  York  Central  that  for  some  time 
past  his  company  has  had  engineers  in 
the  field  making  a  thorough  investigation 
as  to  the  feasibility  of  connecting  the 
Harlem  road  with  the  Boston  &-  Albany 
by  a  new  line  extending  from  the  vicinity 
of  Brewster  Station  across  the  north- 
western part  of  Connecticut  to  some  point 
west  of  Springfield.  Such  a  line  would 
give  the  Central  (which  controls  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany)  a  new  through  route 
from  New  York  to  Boston  and  invade 
the  field  which  is  now  virtuallv  monopo- 
lized by  the  New  York,  New  Plaven  & 
Hartford  Company.  The  Harlem  has  re- 
cently been  double-tracked  as  far  north 
as  the  point  at  which  such  a  new  line 
would  diverge  from  it,  and  the  double- 
tracking  is  to  be  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  road.  The  question  whether  the  new 
line  shall  be  built  has  not  been  decided ; 
the  decision  will  depend  mainly  upon  the 
engineers'  report.  From  New  Haven  to 
lioston  the  New  Haven  Company  uses 
three  lines,  one  of  them  including  the 
Boston  &  Albany  from  Springfield.  Re- 
cently the  company  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  develop  and  to  use  as  far  as  possible 
the  other  two  routes,  which  are  wholly 
its  own  property.  Whatever  the  Central 
may  decide  to  do,  no  quarrel  or  se^^re 
competition  with  the  New  Haven  Com- 
pany is  to  be  expected,  as  the  Central 
owns  'more  than  $1,000,000  of  New 
Haven  stock,  and  William  RockefelUr, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  H.  McK. 
Twombly  are  directors  of  both  corpora- 
tions. 

Chicago  Subway  Sold 

TiiK  Chicago  Subway  Company,  or- 
ganized in  New  York,  with  a  New  Jersey 
charter  and  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  by 
ca()italists  reprcstnting  90  per  cent,  of 
the  railroads  having  terminals  in  C'hi- 
cago,  has  obtained  jjossession  of  the  new 
freight  subway  in  that  city  by  acquiring 
all  the  stork  of  the  Illinois  Telephone 
Construction  Company  and  two  thinls  of 
the  shares  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Com 
|)any.  This  purchase  nn  ins  that  the 
subway    will    be    usrd    at    om  ♦•    f"    dis 
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tributing  freight  brought  to  the  city  by 
the  railroads.  The  subway,  which  was 
constructed  for  the  moving  of  freight 
and  is  not  adapted  for  passenger  serv- 
ice, was  fully  described  in  The  Inde- 
pendent a  few  weeks  ago.  There  are 
more  than  15  miles  of  it,  under  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  it  is  said  that  40  miles 
more  will  be  made.  It  is  understood  that 
the  leading  men  in  the  new  company  are 
E.  H.  Harriman,  James  Stillman.  Jacob 
Schiflf  and  P.  A.  Valentine,  of  Armour 
&  Co.  Freight  of  all  kinds,  coal  included, 
will  be  carried  from  the  great  railways  to 
the  cellars  of  business  houses  and  fac- 
tories. Material  excavated  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  will  be  removed. 
The  subway  will  also  be  used  for  the 
transportation  of  newspapers  and  the 
mails.  Incidentally,  it  is  expected  that 
nnich  trouble  caused  heretofore  by  the 
frequent  strikes  of  teamsters  will  be 
avoided  and  that  the  streets  will  be 
freed  from  the  congestion  of  traffic.  The 
animal  cost  of  trucking  in  Chicago  is 
said  to  be  $65,000,000. 


The  shares  of  stock  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  which  were  taken  by  em- 
plo\ees  under  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
company  now  show  a  profit  of  more  than 
$400,000. 

.  .  .  .Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  the  invest 
ment  bankers,  are  distributing  among 
investors  copies  of  an  illustrated  booklet 
describing  the  properties  which  secure 
the  first  consolidated  mortgage  5  per 
ctnt.  bontls  of  the  (ieorgia  Railway  & 
Electric  Company  of  Atlanta.  The  il- 
lustrations include  views  of  the  power 
stations,  cars,  engine  rooms,  etc.,  en- 
abling investors  to  form  a  good  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  properties. 

....Dividends  ami  coupons  an- 
nounced : 

U.   S     Leather    Co.,    Preferred,    1 1.50    per 

share,  payable  Jaiuurv  sii. 

luternatioiul   Paper  Co,  Preferred,  I ^  per 
tent.,  pavat)lc  Devemtjer  3i«t 

'    rn  Pac.  Co  ,  vanouft  CoupoM»  payable 

1  >  r  iHt 

K.  M»  o(    Firn 

M>  u.  Loui»  K    K.cou|MMi«,  p4iyat4e 

!>r«  .1.1 
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_    .„  _,     .  .  The  President  has  dis- 

Tanff  Revision  ,    ,  -  .  , 

,  ^    .        .^       cussed  the  question  of 

and  Reciprocity  .-^  .   .^  .,.       .. 

tariff  revision  vvrith  all 

the  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
have  called  upon  him.  There  seems 
to  be  conclusive  evidence  that  he  thinks 
the  tariff  should  be  revised,  but  does 
not  intend  to  insist  upon  revision  if  the 
leaders  of  his  party  in  Congress  do  not 
agree  v^ith  him.  It  wsls  quite  plain, 
last  week,  that  a  majority  of  those  ex- 
ercising influence  in  Congress  were  op- 
posed to  a  special  session  for  revision, 
and  there  were  indications  that  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  deter- 
mine the  legislative  action  of  the 
party  were  unwilling  that  a  revision 
should  be  made  for  at  least  two  years 
to  come.  This  appears  to  be  the  atti- 
-tude  of  Senators  Aldrich,  Allison, 
Spooner,  O.  H.  Piatt,  Foraker  and 
Scott,  and  Speaker  Cannon.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  question  will  be  con- 
sidered at  a  caucus  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. A  long  statement  from  Sena- 
tor Hale  attracted  much  attention.  He 
emphatically  opposes  revision : 

"The  election  was  remarkable  in  the  extent 
of  the  Republican  triumph,  and,  as  is  not  un- 
usual in  such  cases,  some  question  has  arisen 
whether  the  party  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its 
victory.  It  is  no  rare  thing,  after  a  political 
battle  has  been  won,  to  find  the  weak  sisters 
coming  in  and  urging  the  successful  party  to 
lower  its  colors  and  in  whole  or  in  part  give 
up  what  it  has  won.  I  do  not  propose  to  let 
this  be  done,  except  in  face  of  all  the  oppo- 
sition to  it  which  I  can  help  to  muster." 

The  position  of  the  party  on  the  tariff, 
he  continued,  had  been  sustained,  and 
the  people  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  party's  tariff  policy  would  be  con- 
sidered settled  "  during  the  next  four 


years."  He  did  not  expect  to  see  any 
movement  by  the  Administration  either 
for  tariff  revision  or  "  for  any  form  of 
reciprocity  that  will  give  away  the 
benefits  of  trade,  which  are  now  in  our 
favor,  with  any  country  whatever." 
The  President  was  wise,  and  no  one 
should  fear  that  he  would  do  anything 
"  to  weaken  or  disrupt  the  party ;  and 
an  attempt  at  tariff  revision  will  cer- 
tainly do  both  " : 

"  We  can  have  no  partial  or  piecemeal  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff.  Whenever  it  is  undertaken 
it  will  go  to  the  bottom.  Should  the  President 
follow  the  advice  of  the  few  revisionists  who 
are  now  making  so  much  noise  he  will  at  once 
find  two  things  before  him :  First,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  be  solidly  with  him,  clamor- 
ing for  revision  and  for  all  the  free  trade  it 
can  get  out  of  it.  Secondly,  he  will  find  facing 
him  a  divided  party,  with  the  most  of  its  lead- 
ers and  the  great  masses  of  the  people  bitterly 
hostile  to  any  such  move.  There  is  not  an  in- 
dustry in  the  country  that  would  not  be 
alarmed,  and  the  uncertainty  which  would 
forthwith  set  in  would  halt  and  cripple  labor 
and  its  results  everywhere.  Nothing  but  wo 
will  follow  the  man  who  is  instrumental  in 
bringing  on  a  tariff  war  in  Congress." 

Mr.  Douglas  had  been  elected  Gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts,  he  asserted, 
neither  on  the  question  of  tariff  revi- 
sion, nor  on  reciprocity.  Trade  at  pres- 
ent with  Canada  was  satisfactory  to  all 
reasonable  men,  the  balance  being 
nearly  two  to  one  in  our  favor ;  and 
reciprocity  with  Canada  was  a  subject 
that,  like  revision,  "  should  be  severely 
let  alone."  At  a  dinner  in  New  York, 
Senator  Scott  said  an  extra  session  for 
revision  would  be  an  apology  which  the 
party  did  not  owe  to  the  people.  Speak- 
ing at  Boston,  Senator  Fairbanks  re- 
marked that  the  Republicans  would  not 
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hesitate  to  revise  if  revision  were 
needed.  Ex-Secretary  Long  argued 
that  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  was 
needed  now.  George  E.  Foster,  a 
Canadian  Conservative  leader,  asserted 
that  Canada  neither  wanted  nor  needed 
reciprocity.  Senator  Proctor  points  to 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature  against  reciprocity.  It  is 
reported  that  Senator  Fairbanks  is 
striving  to  bring  about  another  meet- 
ing of  the  Joint  High  Commission,  of 
which  he  was  a  leading  member. 
Several  prominent  Republican  journals 
favor  tariff  revision,  but  those  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  who  would  like  to 
see  a  general  revision  are  saying  very 
little  for  publication.  Statements  on 
that  side  of  the  question  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  favor  of  a  readjustment  of  a  few 
duties  or  of  the  rates  in  certain  sched- 
ules, and  are  not  made  by  members 
whose  influence  has  been  powerful  in 
Congress. 

Other  National     ^"f^ia   accepts   in   prin- 
Topics  ^^P^^      ^^^       President's 

proposition  concerning 
a  second  Peace  Conference,  but  adds  that 
the  present  time  is  not  regarded  as  op- 
portune for  such  a  meeting.  Formal  and 
complete  acceptance  is  deferred  until  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  war.  Admiral  Dewey 
has  declined  an  invitation  to  become  a 
member  of  the  International  Arbitration 
Commission  which  is  to  consider  the  at- 
tack of  the  Russian  fleet  upon  the  Hull 
fishermen.  As  he  would  outrank  the 
other  members,  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  preside,  and  that  as 
presiding  officer  he  would  be  required  to 
decide  questions  by  breaking  a  tie.  He 
believed  it  was  inexpedient  for  the 
United  States  to  seem  thus  to  act  as  an 
umpire.  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H.  Da- 
vis has  been  chosen  in  his  i'  -  -Wil- 
liam R.  Willcox  will  be  api  i  post- 
master at  New  York.  He  is  a  lawyer, 
was  Park  Comrnissioner  utider  Mayor 
Ix)w,  and  has  been  actively  interested  in 
plans  for  the  social  and  economic  l)enefit 
of  tiic  f)oor.  ICx-Govcrnor  Hlack,  of  New 
York,  is  a  candidate  for  the  .seat  in  the 
Striate  now  field  by  Mr.  Depevv.  atul  he 
apf)earH  to  have  the  powerful  support  of 
rlovernor  Odrll      .Srnatnr  IMatt.  who  de- 


sires  the  re-election  of  his  colleague,  says 
that  the  Governor  (who  is  chairman  of 
the  State  Republican  Committee)  prom- 
ised that  he  *'  would  not  interfere."  John 
A.    Merritt,   postmaster   at  Washington 
(a  resident  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  one 
of  Senator  Piatt's  friends)   is  to  be  re- 
appointed.— Representative     Hemenway, 
chairman  of  the   House   Committee   on 
Appropriations,  will   be  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  Senate. — An 
investigation  is   in  progress   concerning 
the  charge  that  the  Rural  Carriers*  As- 
sociation   in    the    recent    campaign    de- 
manded pledges  from  candidates  for  Con- 
gress that  they  would  support  bills  in- 
creasing carriers'  salaries,  and  sought  to 
defeat  candidates  who  would  not  com- 
ply.— It     was     ordered     at     the     White 
House,  on  the  29th  ult.,  that  the  persons 
responsible  for  a  series  of  misstatements 
in  the  Boston  Herald  should  be  excluded 
at  the  Departments  ''  from  all  facilities 
for  information."    The  cause  of  this  or- 
der, as  explained  in  a  statement  signed 
by  Secretary  Loeb,  was  the  publication 
in  the  Herald's  Washington   dispatches 
of  a  story,  containing  "  not  one  word  of 
truth,"  that  the  turkey  sent  to  the  White 
House  by  Mr.   Vose,  of  Rhode   Island, 
had    been    chased,    maltreated    and    tor- 
mented in  the  White  House  grounds  by 
the     President's     children,     while     Mr. 
Roosevelt     himself     '*  looked     on     and 
laughed."      "  This    is    not    exceptional," 
wrote  the  Secretary ;  **  it  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  series  of  similar  false- 
hoods, usually  malicious  and  always  de- 
liberate, which  havt  !  in  the  news 
columns  of  the  Bo^.v...  .../.;.(/."    Copies 

of  the  order  were  sent   to  the   Depart- 
ments.    At  first    the  weather  maps  and 
forecasts  were  withheld  from  the  Herald 
at   the    Boston   weather   station,   but   the 
order  that  had  caused  this  to  be  done  was 
countern'  '  —The  Pr  ..«*  ap- 

pointed .".......  »vall    |acks«  ••    of 

Georgia,  a  grandson  of  ( .  »e- 

wall  "  Jackson,  to  be  a  cadet  at   West 
Point.     He  1         •  ,         ■    •    •       ;,.ij 


service  rule.  .a.  . 
will  include  Denutv 
torns  and  the  chiet 


.      ,:vicr 

of  Cut- 

iK- 

|)ort,  in  all  abou*   •  (ti- 

an'a  Christian    >  ii- 

vcntion    paitHni    a    rrsiolution    "  clc|>lor* 
in^  the  action  of  our  Ciovrrniiieni  in  lo*- 
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tering  the  spirit  of  militarism  by  increas- 
ing the  army  and  the  navy."  The  Wom- 
en's Army  and  Navy  League  has  re- 
solved to  ask  Congress  by  petition  to  re- 
store the  canteen. 

The  conferences  of  Sec- 
n     greem  retary  Taft  with  Presi- 

with  Panama  1       ,       a  1  1     1  • 

dent    Amador    and    his 
Cabinet  have  resulted  in  an  agreement, 
and  all  differences  have  been  settled  by 
an   executive  order,  issued  on  the  2d 
and  approved  by  the  tv^o   Presidents. 
There  is  to  be  absolute  free  trade  be- 
tween the   Panama   Republic  and  the 
canal  Zone.    At  present  the  high  duties 
of  our  Dingley  tariff  are  imposed  upon 
goods  entering  the  Zone  from  the  ad- 
joining  country.      Hereafter,    nothing 
but  canal  supplies  or  goods  in  transit 
will  be  entered  at  the  two  Zone  ports. 
The  effect  of  this  part  of  the  agreement 
is  to  give  all  customs  receipts  and  port 
fees  to  the  Panaman  Government.   The 
Republic  agrees  to  reduce  its  tariff  from 
15  to  10  per  cent.,  except  upon  wines, 
liquors,  alcohol  and  opium ;  and  to  re- 
duce its  port  charges  by  40  per  cent. 
It  also  will  reduce  its  postage  charge 
to    2    cents,   and   will    supply    all    the 
stamps  used  in  the  Zone,  the  Zone  Gov- 
ernment buying  them  at  40  per  cent, 
of  their  face  value.     The  United  States 
will  have  complete  jurisdiction  over  the 
harbors  of  Colon  and  Panama,  so  far 
as    sanitation    and    quarantine    regula- 
tions are  concerned.     The  Zone  Gov- 
ernment   undertakes    to    keep    certain 
suburban  roads  in  repair,  to  maintain 
a  hospital  for  insane  persons  and  lep- 
ers and  to  receive  at  this  hospital  such 
persons  as  the  Republic  may  send  to 
it,  if  the   Republic  gives  land   for  the 
building  and  pays  for  the  support  of 
the  patients  so  received.      The  agree- 
ment is  not  to  be  effective  if  President 
Amador   does    not   establish    the   gold 
standard,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment   made    at    Washington    on    June 
20th,    and    under   authority    of    a    law 
passed  at  Panama  on  June  24th.     Sat- 
isfaction   with    the   terms   of   the   new 
compact  is  expressed  by  the  people  of 
the    Isthmus. — Upon    his     arrival     at 
Panama,  Secretary  Taft  said  to  Presi- 
dent Amador: 


"  The  United  States  has  no  intention  on  the 
Isthmus  other  than  to  build  the  canal  for  the 
benefit  of  Panama,  the  United  States  and  man- 
kind. There  is  no  desire  to  exercise  further 
power." 

At  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
Panaman  President  on  the  ist.  Gen- 
eral Davis,  Rear-Admiral  Goodrich, 
Minister  Barrett  and  the  Bishop  of 
Panama  were  among  the  150  guests. 
In  his  address,  the  Secretary  urged  the 
Panaman  people  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  the  minority : 

"A  government  where  the  minority,  after 
an  election,  retires  from  its  country  into  exile 
to  await  the  result  of  the  next  revolution,  is  no 
government  at  all,  but  is  tyranny.  .  Unless  re- 
spect for  individual  rights  is  shown  in  your 
country,  you  will  have  no  government  worth 
supporting.  Much  depends  upon  honest  elec- 
tions ;  for  if  the  men  in  power  control  the  elec- 
tions, making  the  people's  votes  worthless,  then 
the  Government  is  unlawful  and  should  fall. 
Your  future  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  You  may  depend  upon  us  to  help  you 
maintain  law  anfl  order  in  carrying  on  a  work 
that  will  bring  prosperity  to  your  country  and 
that  will  otherwise  inure  to  your  benefit." 

Senator  Dietrich  argues  in  favor  of 
employing  American  convicts  in  the 
canal  work,  saying  that  probably  there 
are  in  the  prisons  10,000  men  who 
could  be  so  used.  He  would  have  the 
service  optional,  and  would  permit 
work  on  the  Isthmus  to  be  counted  for 
a  reduction  of  a  prisoner's  term. 

J   u     r^-      *         Published  reports  from 

Labor  Disputes  ,         ..     ,  K    .  ., 

,  T>  the    little    minmp-   vil- 

and  Decisions         ,  .       „    .    ,  ° 

lage  of  Zeigler,  m 
Southern  Illinois,  have  asserted  that 
'something  like  war,  on  a  small  scale, 
was  to  be  seen  there ;  but  recent  inves- 
tigation fails  to  confirm  some  of  the 
assertions  that  have  been  made.  At 
Zeigler,  Joseph  Leiter  (a  well-known 
speculator  and  a  brother  of  Lady  Cur- 
zon)  owns  8,000  acres  of  land  and  a 
coal  mine.  For  nearly  five  months  the 
imion  miners  originally  employed  by 
him  have  been  on  strike,  and  a  few  of 
them  have  remained  in  camp  three 
miles  from  the  village.  Leiter  has  im- 
ported a  considerable  number  of  non- 
union men.  The  trains  bearing  them 
have  been  fired  upon  from  ambush. 
To  protect  these  miners  a  stockade  has 
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been     erected,     together     with     block 
houses,    on    which    Catling    guns    are 
mounted.     On  the  top  of  a  tower  150 
feet    high    a    searchlight    is    operated 
throughout  the  night.     For  a  long  time 
Leiter  has  been  employing  about   100 
sheriff's   deputies,   and   now   there   are 
two    companies   of   militia   at    Zeigler. 
According  to  published   reports,   hun- 
dreds of  shots  were  fired    every  night 
last  week  at  the  stockade,  and  the  Gat- 
lings    occasionally    responded    with    a 
fusillade.     But  reporters  sent  from  St. 
Louis   declared,   on   Sunday  last,   that 
the  stockade  showed  no  bullet  marks. 
The  union  miners  say  that  they  have 
used  no  violence.     Only  one  person  has 
been  killed — a  non-union  miner  who  was 
shot  while  coming  to  Zeigler  on  a  rail- 
way train.      Leiter  has  been   indicted 
for  bringing  armed  men  into  the  State, 
these   being  the   guards   employed   on 
trains  conveying  non-union  men  to  the 
mine. — Delegates       representing      the 
strikers  at  the  Youngstown  and  Girard 
mills   of  the   Steel   Corporation   asked 
President  Roosevelt  last  week  to  take 
measures  for  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy.    He  replied  that  he  saw  no 
way  in  which  he  could  properly  inter- 
fere.— Two    interesting    decisions    are 
announced  in  New  York.     The  Court 
of  Appeals  holds   that   the   eight-hour 
law  (which  forbids  a  contractor  to  em- 
ploy his  men  for  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day  on  work  for  the  State,  a  county, 
or  a  city)  is  unconstitutional.    The  rea- 
son given  by  three  judges  is  that  the 
law  deprives  men  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  ;  two  others  say  that 
it  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  municipalities;  one  judge 
dissents.      In   Brooklyn    the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  a  contract  between  an  employer 
and    a    union    to    maintain    a    **  closed 
shop  "  is  unlawful,  being  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  against  public   policy;  also, 
that  it  is  in  viokition  of  tlio  Constitu- 
tion.      An    employer    had    broken    such 
a  contract    and  the  union   sued  to   r« 
cover    the    penalty     provided     in     the 
aji^rccmcnt.     One  judge  dissented. — At 
Telluride,  Colo.,  the  niiners*  strike  has 
fjcen  called  off,  the  errjployerH  havinf;^ 
ordered  an  eight  hour  day.     It  i.s  said, 
however,    that    the    mines    have    btrii 


filled  with  non-union  men,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  **  open  shop."  Union 
men  have  been  driven  out  of  town,  and 
eight  were  deported  even  after  the  for 
mal  ending  of  the  strike. — Several  thou- 
sand employees  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  Fall  River  cotton  mills,  but  a  large 
majority  of  the  skilled  workmen  are 
still  on  strike. 


Convention  for 
the  Open  Shop 


Several  hundred 
employers,  coming 
from  twenty  States, 
attended  the  second  annual  convention  of 
the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  last 
week,  in  New  York,  and  many  addresses 
were  made.  The  Association  opposes  the 
"  closed  shop  "  and  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  unions.  Its  president,  D.  M. 
Parry,  in  an  address  setting  forth  his 
well-known  views  on  labor  questions, 
traced  the  recent  progress  of  the  move- 
ment for  the  association  of  employers. 
He  asserted  that  during  the  past  year  not 
less  than  1,000  manufacturing  concerns 
(250  in  Chicago  alone)  had  abandoned 
the  "  closed  shop "  and  opened  their 
doors  to  non-union  men,  one  result  be- 
ing an  increase  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 
in  the  output  of  their  factories.  The 
unions,  in  his  opmion,  could  not  long 
maintain  a  monopoly  of  labor  in  any  in- 
dustry if  the  laws  against  intimidation 
and  violence  were  er  "  !.  With  prac- 
tical unanimity  the  cl.  :.s  of  the  courts 
were  against  the  "  closed  shop."  Fred- 
erick W.  Job,  of  Chicago,  confirmed  Mr. 
Parry's  assertion  as  to  a  large  increase  of 
output  following  a  rejection  of  the 
**  closed    shop,"    giving    numerous    in- 

>   within  his  knowledge  of  an 
^:...-j  ranging  from  25  to  50  [>er  v    : 
and  even  exceeding  50  per  cent.     One 
subject  of  discussion  was  the  att  '  f 

unions  toward   r^.. ..»:•-..      ^\  r^-v 

was  passed  r^  the  e>i 

ment  by  l>oards  of  education  of  artisan 


trade  ;  alst)  that  eniplovers 

>  for  A 


U  irain- 


assiHriation   had   done   \t\  the  ^ 

houi    :      =  C.  \S 
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Creek,  Mich.,  narrated  the  history  of  the 
attempted  boycott  against  his  business 
and  advertisements.  The  Civic  Federa- 
tion was  sharply  attacked  by  Percival  De 
W.  Oviatt,  of  Rochester,  who  remarked 
that  it  had  come  to  hold  "  a  position  of 
contented  uselessness  and  universal  un- 
concern," ignoring  ''  the  vital  problems 
of  the  closed  shop  and  the  boycott,"  and 
pointing  to  "  the  blessings  of  the  trade 
agreement,  which  is  the  closed  shop  by 
contract."  Resolutions  were  passed  in 
favor  of  the  "  open  shop,"  the  freedom 
of  the  apprentice,  the  right  of  private 
contract,  the  right  to  work  (with  hours 
limited  only  by  mutual  agreement),  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

o  ,  ,.  In  the  War  Depart- 

Recommendations  ,  .      ^       ^ 

f  ..  4.U    r>u  1-     •  ment  s  annual  report 

for  the  Philippines  ,  .        f 

much  space  is  given 
to  questions  relating  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Bonds  issued  in  furtherance  of 
"  the  national  experiment  of  assisting  the 
Philippine  people  to  stand  upon  their 
feet,"  Secretary  Taft  says,  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  State,  county  and  municipal 
taxation.  The  cost  of  improvements  now 
in  progress  or  soon  to  be  undertaken 
should  not  be  charged  wholly  to  present 
revenues.  Therefore  authority  to  issue 
$5,000,000  in  bonds  should  be  granted  to 
the  insular  Government.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  8,000,000  and  an  area  of  130,000 
square  miles,  the  islands  have  only  120 
miles  of  railway.  This  explains,  the  Sec- 
retary says,  why  the  archipelago's  re- 
sources have  not  been  developed, and  also 
why  twelve  languages  are  spoken  by  the 
7,000,000  Christian  Filipinos.  The  con- 
struction of  railroads  should  be  en- 
couraged by  guaranteeing  a  net  income 
for  30  years,  as  provided  in  the  Cooper 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  Concern- 
ing the  objection  made  by  some  that  this 
guarantee  for  30  years  would  tie  the 
islands  to  the  United  States  for  that  pe- 
riod, he  says  that  it  would  not  prevent 
separation  if  our  people  should  decide 
that  separation  ought  to  take  place: 

"Any  one  familiar  with  conditions  in  the 
islands  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  the 
bond  of  iitn'on  must  continue  for  that  period. 
If  there  is  an  issue  upon  which  the  American 
people  have  emphatically  expressed  their  judg- 
ment it  is  that  the  policy  of  the  Administration 


with  respect  to  the  retention  of  the  Philippines- 
until  such  a  period  has  elapsed  as  will  enable 
our  Government  by  education  of  the  people 
and  the  material  development  of  the  islands  tO" 
elevate  them  into  a  self-governing  community 
shall  stand  approved." 

He  recommends  that  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission be  empowered  to  amend  the 
present  tariff  (three  years  old,  and  de- 
fective) on  imports  into  the  islands. 
''  Within  a  little  more  than  two  years," 
he  says,  "  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Phil- 
ippine Assembly,  a  popular,  representa- 
tive assembly  of  Christian  Filipinos,  will 
have  an  equal  voice  with  the  Commission 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment." He  asks  whether  Congress 
cannot  safely  intrust  the  insular  tariff  first 
to  the  Commission  and  then  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  Philippine  Legislature, 
its  own  power  to  amend  or  repeal  being, 
of  course,  reserve'd.  He  urges  that  all 
Philippine  products,  tobacco  and  sugar 
excepted,  be  admitted  into  the  States  free 
of  duty,  and  that  the  duties  on  those  two 
products  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  rates. 

g  .  ,,  Evidently  Great  Britain  is 
o  rt  nit  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Russia's  embarrass- 
ment to  extend  her  influence  over  dis- 
puted territory.  Following  closely  upon 
the  expedition  into  Tibet  and  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  visits  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  there 
are  rumors  of  active  movements  along 
the  Indian  frontier  of  Persia  and  an  in- 
creasing control  of  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
The  financial  power  which  Russia  has 
gained  over  Persia  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  railroads  have  been  pushed 
into  this  region  have  for  some  time 
been  a  source  of  disquiet  to  Eng- 
land, and  probably  some  active  meas- 
ures to  counteract  this  influence  are 
in  contemplation,  altho  the  dispatch  of 
a  harmless  deputation  to  Persia  is  all 
that  so  far  appears.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  rumored  that  Russian  troops  are  being 
massed  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  some 
significance  may  be  attached  to  the  un- 
usually enthusiastic  reception  accorded 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  Riza  Khan,  former 
Minister  to  Russia,  who  heads  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Shah  of  Persia,  ostensibly 
to  congratulate  the  Emperor  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir.    In  Arabia  the  British  arc  re- 
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ported  to  have  practically  cut  off  Turkey 
from  that  part  of  the  country  east  of  a 
line  connecting  Koweit  and  Aden,  since 
the  trade  route  through  the  Nejd  to 
Koweit  is  under  their  control.  The  Turk- 
ish Ambassador  in  London  has  protested 
against  the  presence  and  activity  of  the 
British  representative  at  Koweit,  the 
Sheik  of  which  is  in  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan.  Lord  Lansdowne,  however,  re- 
fuses to  withdraw  him  until  the  boundary 
of  the  British  "  sphere  of  influence " 
about  Aden  is  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
Mohammedans  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have 
asked  the  British  Government  to  protect 
them  in  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and 
Medina. 

The      report      of      Baron 

erman       y  q  j^     Stens^el,     Minister    of 

Finances        -r..  ^       li         -rt    -  u  t.   ^ 

Fmance,     to    the     Reichstag 

shows  a  very  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs.     The  revenues   from  almost  all 
sources  have  decreased  and  the  present 
and    prospective    expenditure    is    much 
greater  than  ever  before.    He  stated  that 
a  loan  of  $73,250,000  must  be  raised  in 
consequence  of  $19,250,000  expended  in 
suppressing  the  native  uprising  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  and  $11,625,000 
for  rearmaments  for  the  army.     A  fur- 
ther appropriation  for  the  war  in  Africa 
may  be  needed  later.    In  paying  military 
pensions   $70,000,000   has    already   been 
consumed  from  the  principal  of  the  capi- 
tal set  aside  years  ago  with  the  intention 
of  using  only  the  interest  on  it  for  this 
purpose.     At  this  rate  the  whole  of  the 
capital  will  be  gone  by  1910.    The  inter- 
est on   the   public   debt   has   risen    from 
$26,000,000   to   $28,250,000.      The    rev- 
enues from  wine  and  tobacco  have  fallen 
off  $975,000,  owing  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
6,000,000    fewer    bottles    of    champagne 
were  drunk  and  800,000,000  fewer  cigars 
smoked  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year  before.     This  does  not,  how- 
ever, prove  any  increase  in  national  .so- 
briety,  since   the   receipts   from   distilled 
liquors,  surh  as  whisky  and  brandy,  are 
increased  by  $2,5o<),(xx).     The    customs 
receipts  are  less  by  $3,o{X),ooo,  owing  to  a 
dirnitintion  of  grain  imports.     The  naval 
budget  calls  for  $50,0()0,(XXD,  an  increast* 
of  $4,iJ5,(MK),  to  lu*  rxpriulfd  in  part  in 
the  con.strnrtion  of  eight  battle  .ships,  two 
cruisers,  two  gnnlioats  aiul  one  mining 


vessel,  which,  it  is  said,  "  has  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  experience  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war."  Additional  tor- 
pedo boats  are  to  be  built  and  $375,000 
expended  on  experiments  with  sub- 
marines. The  Prussian  army  budget  for 
the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  $1 16,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $11,250,000.  The 
Saxon  army  budget  is  placed  at  $11,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $425,000,  and  that  of 
Wiirtemburg  at  $5,500,000,  an  increase 
of  $125,000.  About  $3,250,000  is  for  the 
creation  of  reserve  field  artillery,  being 
one-ninth  of  the  $29,250,000  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 


The  Siege  of 
Port  Arthur 


The  Japanese  have  made 
an  important  gain 
through    the    capture    of 

203-Meter  Hill,  a  promontory  so  called 

on  account  of  its  hight,  which  is  greater 

than  that  of  any  of  the  other  fortified 

positions  except  Golden  Hill  and  Liau- 

Tie-Shan.      It   oc- 
cupies a  dominant 

position    to    the 

west  of  the  harbor, 

two  miles  from  the 

railroad    station. 

and   it   is   believed 

that    the    Japanese 

can    destroy     the 

city   and    the    fleet 

whenever  they  are 

able     to     mount 

heavy  guns  on  this 

point.     Ever  since 

September  19th  it 
has  been  the  object  of  attack  and  the  loss 
of  life  in  the  numerous  assaults  has  been 
terrible.  The  fort  on  203-Meter  Hill 
measured  100  by  500  yards.  The  txiint)- 
proof  shelters  were  covered  with  two 
thicknesses  of  half-inch  steel  plates. above 
which  were  timber  and  earth.  C^n  the 
sides  of  the  hill  were  trenches  protected 
by  sandbags  and  steel  wire  entanglements 
defended  ^  '  ^     It  w  o- 

tically  ini;  .         ..  ..  — e  in  th.    .  ,  .  a, 

so  the  approach  had  to  he  made  by  saps. 
On  one  occasion  about  120  men  at- 
tempted to  run  in  open  order  across  a 
space  of  3(X)  yards,  but  every  man  was 
killed  by  the  shrapnel  from  the  fort.  Tht 
final  attack  f'  '  *        n  at 

dawn   on    N    ,  ...  the 

charges  were  repulsed  until    .  k  in 

the  aftern(H>n,  when  a  |K>Mit  aUnit  thirty 
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yards  from  the  summit  on  the  southeast- 
ern side  was  attained,  and  by  8  o'clock  the 
whole  fort  was  captured.  The  garrison  of 
Port  Arthur,  with  marines  from  the  fleet, 
made  six  desperate  attempts  to  regain  the 
position,  lasting  all  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  failed.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  siege  an  armistice,  lasting  six  hours, 
was  declared  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead.  It  is  reported  from  Che-Foo 
that  the  Japanese  lost  4,000  men  in  an 
hour  during  the  assaults  of  the  day.  The 
general  progress  of  the  siege  can  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  accompanying  map.  In  the 
center  the  Japanese  forces  first  pushed 


shan,    so    frequently    occurring,    means 
''  hill  "  or  "  hight." 


Disorders  in 
Morocco 


The  weakness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  are  becoming 
every  day  more  apparent,  and  the  coun- 
try is  practically  in  a  condition  of 
anarchy.  Brigandage  is  increasing  and 
trade  decreasing.  The  Government 
forces  sent  a;gainst  the  Pretender  were 
withdrawn  without  a  battle,  because 
their  commander  feared  that  they  would 
join  the  enemy.  A  troop  of  cavalry  go- 
ing to  the  frontier  were  kept  unarmed. 
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Japanese  Guns  are  shown  tfius;,'/i/>/i/t 
Map  Showing  the   Fortifications   of  Port  Arthur 


down  the  valley,  taking  Fort  Kuropatkin, 
the  water  works  and  the  lunette  forts, 
then  attacked  the  Antszshan  forts  on  the 
west  and  the  Urlung  forts  on  the  east. 
The  left  wing  began  by  capturing  Taku- 
shan  and  Shakushan,  and  from  these  di- 
rected an  attack  upon  the  Keekwan  forts. 
From  the  surrounding  hights,  as  indi- 
cated on  the  map,  the  Japanese  artillery 
bombardecl  the  fortifications,  the  fire  be- 
ing directed  from  balloons,  which  ac- 
cfvtmts  for  their  success  in  hitting  arsen- 
als   and   storehouses.      The    termination 


because  they  could  not  be  trusted,  and 
as  a  result  they  were  attacked  by  rob- 
bers a  few  hours  outside  of  Tangier 
and  their  horses,  clothes  and  belong- 
ings stolen.  Kaid  Sir  Henry  Maclean, 
the  English  commander  of  the  Sultan's 
bodyguard,  who  was  going  to  Tangier 
from  Fez  with  his  daughter,  was  at- 
tacked on  the  road  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  at  Arzila  and  wait  for  a  steamer 
to  take  him  to  Tangier.  The  Ben 
M'Suar  tribesmen  attacked  the  house 
of  Walter  B.  Harris,  correspondent  of 
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the  London  Times,  but  failed  to  find 
him.  Two  guards' were  killed  and  oth- 
ers made  prisoners.  Mr.  Harris  was 
a  year  ago  captured,  like  Perdicaris  and 
Varley,  by  Raisuli  and  held  as  a  host- 
age for  the  safety  of  some  of  the  im- 
prisoned bandits.  The  plans  of  the 
French  Government  for  a  "  pacific  pen- 
etration of  Morocco  "  are  not  likely  to 
be  carried  out  smoothly,  for  the  people 
are  incensed  at  any  foreign  interfer- 
ence. A  French  Mission,  under  M. 
Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  the  Minister 
at  Tangier,  was  to  be  sent  to  Fez  to 
reside  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan  for 
six  months,  in  order  to  convert  him  into 
a  firm  ally  of  France,  but  the  mountain 
tribes  are  assembling  in  force  to  pre- 
vent the  Mission  from  going  to  the 
capital.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  to  gain  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  people  by  encourag- 
ing trade  and  works  of  public  utility, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  hospitals, 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  etc.  A  French 
schoolmaster  and  French  doctor  were 
to  be  put  into  each  of  the  Moroccan 
towns  along  the  Algerian  frontier.  But 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  it 
seems  evident  that  such  measures  must 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 


The  Italian 
Elections 


The  results  of  the  second 
balloting  in  the  Italian 
elections  confirm  the  pre- 
vious one  and  indicate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  substantial  major- 
ity. The  losses  are  chieHy  on  the  ex- 
treme left  and  due  to  the  increased 
clerical  vote,  to  popular  dislike  of  the 
general  strike,  and  to  the  division  of 
the  Socialists  into  those  favoring  such 
revolutionary  measures  and  those  who 
aim  to  carry  out  their  program  through 
a  succession  of  moderate  reforms. 
Nevertheless,  the  Socialists,  having  a 
com[)act  and  efficient  party  organiza- 
tion and  definite  aims,  have  suffered  less 
than  other  radical  parties.  In  the  for- 
mer Chamber  the  left  numbered  105 
members,  comprising  i\fi  Ivadicals,  33 
Socialists  and  J>  Republicans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  returns  so  far  reported 
the  same  wing  will  he  composed  of  84 — 
that  is,  of  33  Radicals,  2i)  .Socialists  and 
22    Republicans     a    loss    of    about    -H). 


The  Government  will  have  a  majority 
of  about  180  in  the  new  Chamber.  The 
Clericals  took  part  in  the  voting  more 
openly  and  more  extensively  than  in 
the  first  part  of  the  election,  and  sup- 
ported Governmental  candidates  even 
of  anti-Clerical  sympathies.  The  So- 
cialists endeavored  to  excite  a  mutiny 
in  the  army,  and  a  general  strike  of 
the  reservists  was  planned  for  Novem- 
ber i8th,  but  only  a  few  reservists  at- 
tempted a  demonstration,  and  these 
were  quietly  disarmed. — Meetings  have 
been  held  all  over  the  country  to  pro- 
test against  the  Innsbruck  riots  and 
attacks  on  the  Italian  students  there. 
Race  feeling  runs  high  and  finds  ex- 
pression in  street  mobs,  which  burn 
Austrian  flags  and  hoot  the  embassy. — 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  was  bap- 
tized at  the  Quirinal  December  4th, 
amid  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  courtiers 
and  diplomats.  Queen  Dowager  Mar- 
gherita  was  godmother  and  Prince 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  godfather. — 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  opened  Parlia- 
ment November  30th  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  he  declared 
his  intention  of  granting  ample  liberty 
and  strongly  defending  the  law.  He 
announced  that  bills  would  be  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes,  and  substituting  co-operation 
and  arbitration  for  strikes  and  con- 
flicts. The  speech  concluded  with  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country : 

**  The  economic  condition  of  Italy  is  making 
evident  progress,  as  demonstrated  by  the  high 
quotations  of  State  lK>nds,  whi  '    '  "  r-J 

figures  never  before  attained;  t  _         .   ce. 

of  exchange  on  gold,  the  large  amount  of  ca^ 
ital  coming  in,  the  inc!-  -•  •  \i^  j,j 
the  savings  banks,  the  .            .  ^1  ac- 

tivity, the  develDpment  ot  the  mdustnes  and 
the  unlimited  credit  enjoyed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  State.  This  happy  condition  has  bem 
reached  chieHy  through  inrace.  assured  by  solid 
ulhaiices  and  sincere  fricv  '^ \  empha- 
sized by  the  affectionate  t!  n*  which 
occiirretl  at  the  time  of  the  visita  tu  Rome  of 
the  Cierman  Emperor,  the  Kmkr  '♦'  ^'■••s'Und  and 
the  President  of  France.  At '  1  trratm 
'  ■  ■•  nam 
—  '  ...udar 
accords  with  the  INutc  er  c\Htn 
'  •-  well  advanced  1  hu>  Ualy 
i             lion  i»f  peace." 


Three  Poems 


BY  MUTSUHITO 


Emperor  of  Japan 


I. 


My  heart's  at  peace  with  all,  and  fain  would  I 

Live,  as  I  love,  in  life-long  amity ; 

And  yet  the  storm-clouds  lower,  the  rising  wind 

Stirs  up  the  waves ;  the  elemental  strife 

Rages  around.     I  do  not  understand 

Why  this  should  be. 

II. 


'Tis  surely  not  our  fault. 
We've  sought  to  be  sincere  in  deed  and  word; 
We  have  exhausted  every  means  to  press 
A  clear  and  truthful  case,  but  all  in  vain. 
Now  may  the  God  that  sees  the  hearts  of  men 
Approve  of  what  we  do ! 

III. 

They're  at  the  front. 
Our  brave  young  men ;  and  now  the  middle-aged 
Are  shouldering  their  arms ;  and  in  the  fields 
The  old  men  gather  in  the  abundant  rice, 
Low  stooping  o'er  the  sheaves :  all  ages  vie 
In  cheerful  self-devotion  to  the  Land. 

Kyoto,  Japan. 


[The  above  translations  of  poems  by  His  Majesty,  the  originals  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Kokumin  tiliimhun  for  November  7th,  1904,  seem  to  have  been  composed 
at  difTcrent  periods.  No.  I  evidently  was  written  l)elore  the  war,  wiien  tlie  Rm,)eror 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  ominou.s  signs  of  a  coming  conflict.  No.  H  dates  from  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  war,  when  all  peaceable  means  had  been  exhausted  and  the 
declaration  of  war  had  become  Inevitable.  No.  HI  Is  what  we  see  In  Japan  to-day.  Only 
this  afternoon  I  passed  a  gang  of  women  tal<lng  their  husbands'  and  brothers'  places  In 
the  f)nlldlng  of  a  bridge.  His  Majesty  has  (jvery  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ready  self- 
Hacrlficing  spirit  of  bis  people. — Autjiuk  Li.ovd.  1 
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Kitchen  Dirt  and  Civic  Health 


BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN 

Author  of  "  Womas  asd  Economics,"  "The  Home,"  ''Hlman  Work,"  Etc. 


EVERY  educated  citizen  knows  that 
the  diseases  of  a  city  are  mainly 
due  to  its  dirt ;  to  coal  dust  and 
street  dust ;  to  the  vast  deposit  of  excreta, 
brute  and  human,  and  to  the  masses  of 
food  exhibited  and  transported,  with  its 
inordinate  proportion  of  garbage. 

Every  city  of  advanced  intelligence 
labors  mightily  and  expensively  to  rid 
itself  of  this  load  of  dirt,  by  systems  of 
sewage,  by  collection  and  removal  of 
garbage  and  ashes,  by  the  Sisyphean  la- 
bors of  the  street  cleaners,  and  by  some 
futile  efforts  toward  smoke  consumption. 

The  most  successful  department  of  this 
sanitary  task  is  that  of  the  sewage  sys- 
tem, especially  when  this  waste  matter 
is  used  ultimately  to  fertilize  the  land,  as 
in  Berlin. 

The  initial  expense  is  great,  but  once 
established,  this  part  of  the  city's  work 
of  cleaning  is  by  far  the  most  efficacious. 

In  the  cities  of  old  times,  and  still  in 
those  of  the  slow  Asiatic  peoples,  the 
major  death  rate  rests  on  the  lack  of 
proper  sewage.  The  "  Black  Death  "  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  many  a  minor 
"  filth  disease  "  arose  from  this  source. 

We,  to-day,  in  a  splendid  leaf)  forward 
of  sanitary  science,  have  grappled  suc- 
cessfully with  this  form  of  civic  dirt,  and 
largely  escaped  its  resultant  diseases. 

We  should  note  that  the  superiority  of 
the  sewage  system  over  that  of  the  ash- 
cart  and  garbage  cart  lies  in  its  being 
done  comprclit'iisively  and  mechanically 
by  the  city  for  all  its  houses  together. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  inct't  their  needs 
privately  and  separately.  We  are  relent- 
lessly strung  together  by  a  vast  plexus 
of  pipes,  so  that  if  this  venous  system 
of  the  city  could  Ik*  uiicovfrt'd  it  would 
lie  like  s(juic  inuuensc  horizontal  tree  or 
vine,  with  tlie  huge  trunk  of  the  big 
scw(T,  the  l)oughs  of  street  mains,  the 
snialltT  branchrs  and  twigs  of  Ifssfuing 
pipes,  and  the  houses  sianding  likt*  leaves 
upon  their  steins;  all  houml  tt)gethrr  by 
this  network  of  lead  and  masonry      rhii 


is  far  simpler,  easier,  cheaper,  safer  and 
more  sanitary  than  the  old  night  cart 
system.  But  the  day  cart  system  is  still 
in  use  for  our  other  forms  of  dirt. 
Through  our  streets  pass  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  horses,  and  after  them  toil 
tliousands  of  men,  performing  labors 
which  Hercules  would  have  fled  from. 

No  Augean  stables  could  compare  with 
these  square  miles  of  daily  delilement. 
This  kind  of  dirt  is  swept  up,  scraped 
up,  blown  about  by  every  wind,  shov- 
eled into  carts,  and  carried  off,  every 
day,  under  the  eyes,  noses  and  lungs  oi 
ihe  passer-by,  and  under  the  windows  oi 
our  homes. 

The  ashes  from  our  myriad  fires  are 
similarly  carried  off  in  wagons ;  first 
standing  along  the  sidewalk  in  huge 
cans,  then  poured  out,  spreading  clouds 
of  dust,  and  carted  away.  The  garbage 
again  from  the  same  myriads  oi  door- 
ways, stands  similarly  on  the  sidewalk 
or  beside  it,  and  is  similarly  poured  out. 
reeking,  into  other  carts,  and  carried 
along  like  the  rest  of  the  dirt,  under  our 
eyes,  noses,  lungs  and  windows. 

The  patient  efforts  oi  the  Health  De- 
partment are  directed  solely  toward  re- 
nioving  this  enormous  and  daily  renewed 
mass  of  injurious  and  offensive  matter; 
no  one  seems  to  think  of  any  way  of 
checking  the  production  and  reducing  its 
amount. 

We  know  that  there  r       -  '  n 

amount  of  sewage  in  ;      ^  e 

l>opulation,  we  build  for  it.  and  tiush  our 
pipes    with   an  uU    water   supply, 

rfien  we  uncoi.  ..  visly  ass«'".,-  i^al 
there   nuist   be   the    same   pr^  .i  oi 

other  offensive  matter  as  at  present  to  be 
'    '  with,  ami  we  struggle  with  it 

^    -  Jy. 

Let  us  now  consider  from  what  stnirce 
comes  this  vast  ;i  t 

dirt,  ashes  anil  >>■   i>>v .«    i» 

not  a  wav  to  rc>  *  is  a  New 

V'ivk  bUK-k,  in  the  re>  n  of 

the  city.  n*»t  quite  a  buiuucu  'it 
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near  enough  to  take  that  number  for  il- 
lustration. 

In  these  hundred  houses  are  one  hun- 
dred kitchens,  one  hundred  chimneys 
pouring  forth  their  contribution  to  the 
city's  smoke,  gas,  soot  and  cinders ;  one 
hundred  stoves  and  furnaces,  each  with 
its  heap  of  ashes ;  one  hundred  greasy 
garbage  cans.  Also  internally  from 
these  hundred  kitchens  comes  the  worst 
complication  of  the  sewage  system — the 
grease  and  solid  matter  from  the  servant- 
managed  sink. 

Then,  further,  to  maintain  these  hun- 
dred private  cook-shops,  come  to  the 
hundred  area  doors  each  day  droves  of 
horses ;  the  milkman's  horse,  the  iceman's 
horse,  the  taker's  horse,  the  grocer's 
horse,  the  marketman's  horse,  the  horse 
from  the  coal  yard  and  hardware  store. 

Five  horses  a  day  at  the  least,  to  each 
door,  even  if  one  firm  supplied  the  hun- 
dred houses — which  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  For  each  block  there  are  numbers 
of  competing  milkmen,  marketmen,  ice- 
men, bakers  and  grocers ;  going  up  and 
down  and  around ;  and  their  horses,  to- 
gether with  the  horses  of  the  ashman, 
garbage  man  and  street  cleaner,  con- 
tinually soil  our  residence  streets  with  a 
vast  deposit  of  animal  excreta. 

The  sum,  in  tons,  would  astonish  the 
casual  reader ;  and  the  sum,  in  dollars, 
which  it  costs  the  city  to  remove  this 
heap  of  dirt   is  a  heavy  tax  upon  us. 

This  refers  only  to  the  residence  part 
of  the  city.  I  am  not  considering  the 
business  section,  where  ill-smelling  in- 
dustries are  carried  on,  and  where  the 
enormous  traffic  of  congested  streets 
m.akes  the  cleaning  of  the  residence  por- 
tion seem  a  light  task  in  comparison. 
But  the  residence  portion  should  be 
wholly  clean.  This  is  where  we  live, 
where  men  .sleep  at  night  with  their  fam- 
ilies, where  the  families  stay  all  the  time, 
where  the  children — for  whom  our 
homes  are  primarily  intended — struggle 
through  the  '*  diseases  of  infancy  " — i. 
c,  the  diseases  of  parental  ignorance. 

The  really  unavoidable  dirt  of  the 
residence  part  of  a  city  is  entirely  taken 
care  of  by  the  sewers. 

All  the  rest  of  it  is  made,  first  by  our 
fires,  second  by  r>nr  food,  third  by  our 
horses,  and  fourth  bv  such  cleaner  waste 
as  paper,  rags,  bottles,  etc. 


Let  us  now  consider  whether  it  be  nec- 
essary for  us,  in  the  business  of  living,  to 
make  so  much  dirt;  to  live  in  such  a 
profusion  of  daily  waste,  and  to  suffer 
from  the  evils  arising  therefrom,  not  only 
in  offense  to  the  senses  and  injury  to  the 
health,  but  in  the  dulling  and  coarsening 
of  the  perceptions  sure  to  follow  such 
degraded  methods  of  living.  In  con- 
trast to  the  present  condition,  suppose 
we  make  this  change.  Let  the  whole 
block  be  heated  from  one  plant,  as  an 
office  building  is  heated,  or  a  great  ho- 
tel or  apartment  house ;  a  gas  grate  could 
add  personal  choice  in  extra  heat.  Let 
the  one  main  fountain  of  dirt,  the  kitchen, 
be  entirely  removed  from  the  dwelling 
house — where  it  has  no  more  place  than 
a  soap  vat — and  one  food  laboratory  for 
the  block  take  its  place,  supplying  to  the 
families  cooked  food  by  their  own  dumb 
waiters ;  cooked  food  perfectly  prepared 
and  ascending  into  the  butler's  pantry  as 
it  now  ascends,  so  that  the  man  of  the 
house  need  notice  no  difference  in  hi« 
meals,  save  maybe  in  superiority.  This 
article  is  not  to  urge  such  a  measure,  but 
merely  to  state  it  as  a  mechanical  possi- 
bility, a  financial,  culinary  and  domestic 
possibility,  and  to  discuss  its  effects  on 
this  problem  of  civic  dirt  and  civic  sani- 
tation. 

The  result  would  be,  first,  one  chim- 
ney instead  of  one  hundred.  This  one 
firing  plant  could  consume  its  own 
smoke,  and  thus  the  air  of  these  home 
blocks  would  be  cleansed  at  a  stroke  of 
coal,  smoke,  soot  and  cinders,  and  much 
of  the  gaseous  evil  also.  We  have  be- 
gun to  object  to  "  the  smoke  nuisance  " 
— call  it  "  smoke  poison  " — "  smoke  mur- 
der," and  we  shall  object  more.  No  one 
has  a  right  to  poison  public  air  any  more 
than  to  poison  public  drinking  water. 

The  one  hundred  ash  cans,  littering 
the  sidewalks,  clouding  the  air  when 
emptied,  requiring  to  be  carted  slowly 
and  dustily  through  the  streets,  would 
give  place  to  the  one  large  deposit,  prop- 
erly dampened  and  delivered  in  one 
place,  at  one  time,  for  removal. 

The  food  supply,  instead  of  being  in 
ceaseless  process  of  delivery  at  a  hun- 
dred doors,  would  come  in  bulk  to  one 
door.  Being  there  delivered  it  would  be 
prepared,  not  by  clumsy,  careless,  igno- 
rant,  cheap   labor    (think  how   ignorant 
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and  how  cheap  is  the  labor  to  which  we  could  be  as  clean  and  quiet  as  heart  could 

now  intrust  this  so  primally   important  wish ;  the  children  who  play  in  the  street 

business   of   feeding  ourselves   and   our  — and,  rich  or  poor,  they  have  no  other 

children!),  but  by  well  trained  and  well  place  save  the   few   parks — would  have 

paid  experts.    Thus  prepared  we  at  once  far  safer  streets  to  play  in. 
reduce  the  garbage  output  enormously.        The  portion  of  frontage  now  devoted 

It   would   be   reduced    in   bulk,   because  to  stony  areas,  inlets  of  food  and  outlets 

there    is    less    waste    in    handling    large  of  refuse,  breathing  places  for  melancholy 

quantities ;    again   because   there   is   less  cooks,  could  be  given  to  banked  earth 

waste  in  skillful  handling;  again  because  and  blooming  flowers, 
much  that  is  waste  in  a  small  amount  be-        The   homes   could   be   more   blessedly 

comes  valuable  in  a  larger  one,  as  grease,  irregular  in  outline,  and  trees  and  vines 

which  instead  of  clogging  the  drain  and  rise   greenly,   softly,   against   their   rigid 

smearing  the  garbage  can  would  become  fronts.      There    is    no    reason    whatever 

marketable  soap  fat.  why  the  streets  where  we  live  should  be 

Thus  lowered  in  actual  bulk  it  would  coarsened  and  defiled  by  the  traffic  of  a 

be   reduced   in   handling   nearly   99  per  swarm  of  clustering  kitchens, 
cent.,    being    delivered    at    one    door    in        They  could  be  made  flower-sweet  and 

'*  sealed  packages  "  if  necessary.  quiet,   healthful,  beautiful  and  clean,   if 

The   street   dirt   would   be   minimized  we  will  but  give  up  our  ancient  relic  of 

about  as  much,  for  the  horses  tributary  precivilized    times — the    private   kitchen, 

to  the  kitchen  would  disappear  entirely  If  this  is  important  in  the  already  com- 

from  the  side  streets.     The  one  center  of  paratively    decent    residence    portion    of 

the  food  industry  would  be,  of  course,  on  the  rich,  see  how  much  more  it  is  so  in 

the  avenue,  and  its  bulky  supplies  would  the  poorer  quarters.     There  the  people 

come  in  huge  vans  from  the  wholesaler —  are  thicker,  and  the  processes  of  living 

motor  vehicles  preferred.  crowd  horribly  together.     The  children 

The    same    large    mechanical    convey-  are  thicker,  more  noisy  and  less  strong. 

ances  could  take  away  the  waste.    This  is  The  horses  are  thicker ;  the  whole  g^roup 

conceivable,  of  course,  for  the  private  de-  of  functions  we  so  gracefully  refine  away 

livery  system  from  small  retailers,  but  is  in  our  wealthy  and  fashionable  quarters 

far  more  remote  for  economic  reasons.  are  here  forced  into  shameless  promin- 

Nothing  could  more  rapidly  eliminate  ence.     With  so  much  more  dirt  there  is 

the  horse  from  our  streets  than  this  re-  less  street  cleaning  withal,  for  that  costs 

duction    of   home    service,    an    unmixed  money,  and  less  space  for  ventilation, 
good.  A  kitchen  is  bad  enough  tucked  away 

No  more   dumb   straining   agony   un-  in  the  lower  rear  of  a  rich  man's  home, 

der  our  eyes.     No  more  the  crack  of  the  Iwen  a   rich   man's  kitchen   he  seeks  to 

lash,  the  harsh,  loud  cry  of  the  driver.  live  as  far  from  as  possible,  and  to  shut 

The  big  traffic  motors  run  quietly,  and  nut  from  him  in  every  way   its  smells  and 

their  drivers  do  not  yell.    Thus  we  should  sounds  and   sights.      Yet   his   kitchen   is 

escape  the  street  dirt  of  the  whole  regi-  large,  light,   airy,   beautifully   fitted   and 

ment   of  daily   supply   horses,   not  only  furnished   with  every  convenience,  pro- 

those  which  come  to  the  kitchen  doors,  vided  with  first  cla*;s  f  .    '       iterials.  and 

but  those  which   feed  the  retail  markets  served  by  ci>rnparative  ,    tence.     The 

of  all  sorts;  ancl  also  those  of  the  garb-  poor  man's  kitchen  is  small,  dark,  close, 

age  and  ash  carts.  |)o<>rlv    fitted    and    fu^  >  .| 

The  street  cleaner  would   remain,  but  with  low  grade   fcKxI.   «.v.,.ai   ..,  1- 

his  task  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  low  |H*tence — and  he  has  to  live  in  it.    ^>  c 

degree,   only   thr   horses   of   those   who  rich   man,   for  all   his   tentler  seniunrni 

ridf  for  plc.isurc.  and  of  the  drv  goods  about  the  ■'  '      •   '      '  ^h 

and    fiiruisliing  stores  would  remain.  to  sjH*nd  t.  .      .    :    _^    .:  ..  r 

Willi  this  flood  of  traffic  would  disap-  d(»es  his  wife.  The  sink  ami  the  ttove  are 

pear  not  oiilv  ftiost  of  the  dirt  and  «hiHt  dirt  centers ;  to  keep  then»  ?  m 

of  grinding  wheel  atid  luMif.  f)ut  most  of  is  constant  lalmr    '  ■  ^ )\ 

the  noi«<e  which  mo  injuriously  affects  our  and  clean  after  f 

health      The  residence  part  of  the  city  lalH)r-  and  the  |HH>r  have  laN>r  en^ 
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without  these  added.  Yet  the  poor  man, 
if  he  says  at  home,  and  the  poor  woman 
all  the  time  must  live  in  the  kitchen. 
They  are  not  able  to  buy  food  as  good,  as 
fresh  and  wholesome,  nor  to  keep  it  as 
well  as  are  the  rich.  They  buy  in  small- 
er quantity,  their  retail  suppliers  are 
smaller  and  more  numerous. 

In  ''  the  crowded  warrens  of  the  poor  " 
the  smoke,  soot,  gas,  cinders,  ashes, 
grease  and  garbage  are  continually  in 
f^vidence;  and  the  streets  are  foul  with 
the  slow  stream  of  inferior  food  supplies. 

The  cry  of  the  street  venders  is  con- 
tinually in  their  ears,  the  sight  and  sound 
and  smell  of  food  they  have  always  with 
them — th6~  they  may  be  hungry  also — 
revolting  paradox !  and  the  dirt  of  their 
innumerable  kitchens — not  one  kitchen 
hid  behind  and  below  each  house,  but  the 
big  tenements  honeycombed  with  kitch- 
ens— mere  swarming  nests  of  kitchens — 
the  meager  yet  cumulative  deposit  of  ash 
and  grease  and  garbage  from  all  these 
kitchens  is  never  cleared  away. 

If  from  the  worst  of  New  York  tene- 
ments— and  earth  has  no  more  evil  hab- 
itation for  human  life — if  from  there  you 
eliminate  the  kitchen  you  clear  out  at 
one  stroke  the  main  dirt  supply. 

If  all  food  was  prepared  in  clean  lab- 
oratories, open  to  sanitary  inspection,  re- 
quired to  conform  to  a  given  standard, 
recognized  as  the  very  centers  of  the  cit- 
ies' health  and  guarded  as  such,  we 
should  strike  a  tremendous  blow  at  our 
death  rate.  With  a  two-edged  sword,  for 
on   the   one   hand   we   should   have  onlv 


good  food  to  eat,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  dirt  diseases  would  lose  their  main 
source  of  supplies. 

Expense?  Is  any  one  so  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  that  the  poor  pay  more  for 
their  food  than  the  rich,  that  the  more 
minute  is  retail  distribution  the  more 
costly  it  is?  The  poorer  people  are  the 
more  they  need  to  have  proper  food  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  the  less  able  they 
are  to  get  it. 

To  rich  or  poor,  a  large,  scientifically 
managed  food  laboratory  would  give  bet- 
ter food  for  the  money  they  now  pay. 

Then  will  rise  up  the  voicer  of  tradi- 
tional sentiment,  "  bearded  with  moss  and 
in  garments  gray,  indistinct  in  the  twi- 
light," as  it  were,  and  proclaim  that  the 
family  life  of  the  poor  is  going  to  suffer 
if  it  is  deprived  of  its  kitchen.  That  the 
wife,  to  be  a  wife,  must  boil,  bake  and 
fry — mostly  fry — for  her  husband  ;  that 
the  mother,  to  be  a  mother,  must  gather 
her  young  about  the  stove,  to  their  im- 
minent peril  and  great  discomfort. 

Father,  mother  and  child  will  be  far 
happier  together  in  a  clean,  quiet  room 
that  is  not  a  workshop  of  any  sort.  Let 
them  eat  together  by  all  means  if  they 
so  desire,  and  in  their  own  apartments 
if  they  so  desire,  but  eating  is  one  thing, 
cooking  is  quite  another.  We  have 
learned  to  object  to  a  soap  factory  as  a 
public  nuisance,  and  live  as  far  away 
from  it  as  we  can.  A  kitchen  is  a  private 
nuisance,  and  their  immense  numbers  in 
a  city  make  them  a  public  nuisance,  and  a 
serious  injury  to  the  public  health. 

New  Yokk  City. 


Influence  of  State  Boundaries  on  Water 

Right  Controversies 

BY  ELWOOD  MEAD 

[Mr.  Mead  is  the  Chief  of  the  Irrigation  ;ind  Drainage  Investigations  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  is  now  assisting  the  Government's  attorneys  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Kansas-Colorado  water-right  controversy. — Editor.] 


THERE  is  now  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States 
a  suit  wherein  the  State  of  Kansas 
seeks  to  enjoin  the  State  of  Colorado 
against  any  increased  diversion  or  use  of 
the  Arkansas  River.  The  fiHng  of  this 
suit  has  brought  to  pubHc  attention  the 
overshadowing  importance  of  streams  in 
the  development  of  Western  agriculture, 
and  is  causing  legislators  and  economists 
to  ponder  over  the  measures  needed  to 
settle  the  complex  questions  created  by 
the  conflicting  claims  of  different  States 
to  the  same  water  supply. 

So  far  as  the  need  for  irrigation  or  the 
use  of  the  river  by  irrigators  is  con- 
cerned the  State  boundary  amounts  to 
nothing.  The  land  is  as  dry  east  of  this 
imaginary  line  as  west  of  it.  The  200- 
mile  strip  of  irrigated  land  in  Colorado 
continues  without  a  break,  when  the 
boundary  is  reached.  Canals  heading  in 
Colorado  cross  into  Kansas  and  irrigate 
land  in  both  States,  and  Kansas  canals 
begin  where  those  of  Colorado  end.  In 
one  essential  feature,  however,  the  State 
boundary  marks  an  impassable  barrier 
across  the  irrigation  of  this  valley.  The 
rights  of  Kansas  ditches  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  division  of  water  in  Colo- 
rado. The  rights  to  water  of  the  1,900 
flitches  along  the  .Arkansas  in  Colorado 
have  been  established  and  are  protected 
under  State  laws  under  which  the  earlier 
users  of  water  can  call  on  the  State  water 
police  to  close  later  ditches  if  the  river 
does  not  carry  enough  for  all.  But  the 
inunbering  of  rights  and  the  authority 
of  .State  water  otVicials  end  with  the 
Colorado  boundary.  There  i.s  no  record 
in  Colorado  of  the  Kansa.s  rifi^hts  nor 
stattitorv  rntthod  of  protrcting  tlie  oMrr 
onrs  in  Kansas  against  the  encroach 
ments  of  thr  later  Cr)!()ra(lo  ditcheji.  The 
lifig'»tion  in  the  Supreme  Court  has 
I  1  f) 


grown  in  part  out  of  the  belief  of  the 
Kansas  water  users  that  their  rights 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  of  the  State  above,  altho  the  lead- 
ing contention  of  Kansas  is  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights. 

From  conversation  with  numerous  ap- 
propriators  in  Colorado  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  objection  to  a  recognition 
and  protection  of  prior  appropriations  in 
Kansas.  What  is  feared  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  doctrine  that  will  prevent  the 
best  use  of  the  stream  in  either  State,  or 
such  disturbance  of  existing  conditions 
in  Colorado  as  will  bring  chaos  and  ruin 
before  a  new  order  of  things  can  be 
worked  out.  The  importance  of  the 
Colorado  irrigation  interests  dependent 
on  this  stream  makes  this  apprehension 
not  unreasonable.  The  1,900  ditches  and 
canals  have  cost  about  $9,000,000.  They 
irrigate  land  worth  $30,000,000,  which  is 
cultivated  by  8,000  farmers.  Not  only 
the  prosperity  but  the  very  existence  of 
these  farmers  depends  on  the  continuance 
of  their  right  to  use  the  stream  for  irri- 
gation. 

One  method  of  protecting  Kansas  pri- 
orities is  to  shift  the  State  boundary  far 
enough  eastward  to  include  within  Colc^- 
rado  all  of  the  .\rkansas  Valley  in  which 
irrigation  is  a  necessity.  If  this  were 
done,  Kansas  water-rights  would  be  in- 
cluded with  those  of  * '  '  !•»  in  the  or- 
der in  wliich  water  u..  :.:>t  used,  and 
certain  troublesome  questions  regarding 
the  respective  spheres  of  State  and  na- 
tional authority  t>ver  the  stream  would  be 
averte<l.  Hills  for  this  pur^H^se.  it  is 
stateil,  will  be  introihicctl  in  hoth  lefjit- 
laturts  next  winter. 

While  inttrsr  ifi-  water  ric^ht^  have  a» 
yet   little  iit  mvt  coi  '    to    the 

vastly   greater   ititeretit  ii(Tr\(rtl   by   the 
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administration  of  streams  within  the  arid 
States,  misfit  State  boundaries  have 
created  many  curious  water-right  com- 
plications and  led  to  a  number  of  at- 
tempts of  settlers  to  be  made  citizens  of 
another  State.  When  the  boundaries  of 
the  arid  States  were  carved  out  the  in- 
fluence of  mountain  ranges  or  of  water- 
courses on  industrial  development,  or  the 
social  and  political  relations  of  settlers, 
were  not  taken  into  consideration.  A 
straight  line  was  a  simple  way  of  mark- 
ing out  the  borders  of  a  new  Common- 
wealth and  was  the  one  generally  fol- 
lowed. In  many  places  this  has  resulted 
in  making  settlers  voters  and  taxpayers 
in  States  in  which  they  have  or  can  have 
no  other  ittterest. 

Judging  from  the  attempts  made  to 
improve  them,  settlers  have  found  the 
four  straight  lines  which  form  the  bound- 
ary of  Wyoming  and  which  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  influence  of  mountain 
ranges  crossed  on  travel,  agricultural  de- 
velopment and  schools  unusually  un- 
satisfactory. This  dissatisfaction  is 
found  in  some  places  on  one  side  of  the 
State  boundary  and  in  others  on  the 
other,  settlers  in  some  parts  of  Wyoming 
wishing  to  leave  the  State  and  settlers 
of  adjacent  States  in  other  localities 
wishing  to  become  a  part  of  it. 

The  first  attempt  at  their  reform  began 
about  ten  years  ago  by  some  settlers  who 
live  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Teton 
Range  of  mountains.  Its  snowclad  and 
precipitous  summits  run  parallel  to  and 
a  few  miles  east  of  the  western  boundary. 
At  the  southern  end  of  this  range  a  spur 
leaves  it  at  an  acute  range  and  runs  west- 
ward into  Idaho.  The  Wyoming-Idaho 
boundary  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  Teton 
Range  so  as  to  include  in  Wyoming,  be- 
tween the  spur  and  the  main  range,  a 
strip  of  country  about  10  miles  wide  and 
50  miles  long.  (Sec  map,  page  1303.)  It 
is  crossed  by  mountain  streams  whose 
valleys  are  settled  and  irrigated.  These 
ranchmen  are  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
Wyoming  by  the  mountains.  Ag-ricul- 
tural  settlement  began  in  Idaho  and 
worked  its  way  up  the  stream,  so  that 
most  of  the  Wyoming  settlers  have 
neighbors  and  relatives  in  Idaho.  Many 
of  the  ditches  which  irrigate  Idaho  land 
start  in  Wyoming.  Irrigation  interests 
of  the  Wyoming  and  Idaho  settlers  along 
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tween  the  two  States.  It  is  not  known 
how  the  petition  was  considered  in  Idaho, 
but  it  came  to  nothing  in  Wyoming. 

Disregard    of    drainage    Hnes    by    the 
southwestern  boundary  of  Wyoming  has 
created  another  water-right  compHcation 
which  is  as  puzzHng  to  jurists  as  it  some- 
times  is  vexatious   to   irrigators.      Bear 
River  crosses  the   State  boundary   four 
times  (map,  page  1301),  the  stream  loop- 
ing back  and  forth — from  Utah  into  Wyo- 
ming,  Wyoming  into  Utah,   again   into 
Wyoming,   from   Wyoming  into  Idaho, 
finally  returning  to  Utah.    The  valley  is 
irrigated  continuously.     Ditches  starting 
in  Utah  irrigate  lands  in  Wyoming; 
ditches    which    head    in    Wyoming 
irrigate    lands    in    Utah. 
Differing  water  laws  ap- 
ply  to   the   same   supply, 
and  two  sets  of  State  offi- 


these  little  streams 
are  so  closely  inter- 
woven that  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate 
them.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to 
adjudicate  water- 
rights  or  bring  about  an  order- 
ly division  of  the  water  supply, 
and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
attempt  this  until  some  means 
has  been  ^provided  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  prior  rights  across 
State  boundaries.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
settlers  can  only  reach  their  homes  by 
going  up  the  valley  from  Idaho,  and  they 
oftn  only  get  out  into  the  world  through 
Idaho.  To  reach  the  county  seat  of  their 
county  in  Wyoming  re(iuires  a  journey 
of  300  miles,  fully  one-half  of  the  dis- 
tance being  in  another  State.  A  great 
many  of  the  schools  that  tht-  children  at- 
tend are  in  Idaho.  All  their  interests  ex- 
cept that  of  voting  and  taxpaying  are 
with  Idaho,  and  the  desire  of  the  settlers 
to  bf  citizens  of  Idaho  is  a  natural  if  not 
inevitable  one.  To  bring  this  about,  about 
ten  years  ago  they  prei)are(I  petitions  set- 
ting forth  the  fiardships  of  thrir  present 
sitiiation  and  tlu-  great  betu'fits  that 
would  comr  to  them  if  the  sflniinit  of  the 
Teton  I^ange  was  made  the  lM)inidarv  be 


cials   have  authority   over  pa  '     the 

same  ditch.  It  is  impossible  t.  ..  .ie  the 
stream  so  as  to  protect  rights  in  either 
State.     Wyoming  can  ileterinine  the  area 

entitled  to   water   in   W '■•     *   ■'   'Vv^t 

the  amount  of  water  .  ^te 

lands  in  Utah.  In  the  same  way  Utah 
tan  ilefine  ri^l^t^  on  a  '  '    '        'ream 

that  is  within  that  Sl.i:. .  .  Aould 

have  no  effect  on  iliversioni  abovr  in 
Wyoming.     In  twi)  States  noletl  kvt  the 
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perfection  of  their  administrative  sys- 
tems this  territory  is  a  veritable  no-man's- 
land,  where  every  irrigator  diverts  and 
uses  water  without  protection  and  like- 
wise without  interference  with  wasteful 
or  extravagant  use. 

There  has  been  litigation  on  the  north- 
ern boundary  between  the  Wyoming  and 
Montana  irrigators  from  Sage  Creek, 
controversies  on  the  eastern  boundary 
between  the  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota 
irrigators  from  Sand  Creek,  and  Ne- 
braska farmers  in  the  North  Platte  Val- 
ley have  petitioned  for  a  shifting  of  the 
boundary  which  would  make  them  citi- 
zens of  Wyoming.  This  petition  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  head  gate  of  their 
ditch  is  in  Wyoming,  while  the  lands  irri- 
gated are  in  Nebraska.  They  wished  a 
title  to  the  water  diverted.  It  could  only 
come  from  one  or  the  other  of  the  States. 
Wyoming  could  not  grant  it,  because  the 
State  had  no  control  over  the  land  to  be 
watered.  Nebraska  could  not  grant  it, 
because  the  State  had  no  control  over  the 
head  gate  or  the  amount  of  water  turned 
into  it. 

The  Colorado- Wyoming  boundary  cuts 
across  the  irrigated  valleys  of  Sand 
Creek  and  the  Laramie  River,  leaving  the 
upper  end  of  both  streams  in  Colorado. 


/  O  j^  /-/  o. 
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The  enterprising  irrigators  of  that  State 
have  built  canals  to  carry  the  surplus 
water  of  these  streams  across  divides  to 
supply  other  Colorado  canals.  The  Wyo- 
ming irrigators  have  brought  suits  to 
stop  this.  Farther  west  this  boundary 
cuts  across  the  bends  of  Little  Snake 
River,  crossing  the  stream  twelve  times. 
Seven  sections  of  the  stream  are  in  Colo- 
rado and  six  in  Wyoming.  Colorado  has 
adjudicated  the  rights  of  the  Colorado 
section  and  Wyoming  has  determined 
those  of  the  ditches  which  head  in  Wyo- 
ming. These  adjudications  are,  how- 
ever, of  little  practical  value.  The  irri- 
gators in  each  bend  of  the  stream  take 
what  they  need  or  what  they  can  get. 

If  the  California-Nevada  boundary 
was  moved  up  the  mountainside  ten 
miles,  where  it  crosses  the  headwaters 
of  the  Walker,  Carson  and  Truckee 
rivers,  it  would  greatly  simplify  the 
water-right  problems  of  irrigators  along 
these  streams  (see  map,  page  1302). 
Then  all  the  rights  would  be  in  one  State. 
Because  they  are  in  two,  litigation  over 
them  in  the  United  States  courts  has 
been  a  frequent  source  of  anxiety  and 
expense  to  the  citizens  of  both  States. 

The  boundary  cuts  across  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  its  waters  have  been  claimed  for  use 
in  both  States.  Truckee  River,  which 
rises  in  this  lake,  irrigates  a  large  tract 
of  valuable  land  in  Nevada.  The  Nevada 
irrigators  believe  that  they  own  the 
stream.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purity 
of  the  water  and  its  large  volume  has 
made  it  a  possible  domestic  supply  for 
San  Francisco,  and  a  number  of  enter- 
prises have  been  inaugurated  by  Califor- 
nia appropriators  for  tunneling  the  Sier- 
ras and  carrying  the  water  over  to  the 
western  slope. 

As  has  been  said  earlier,  the  greatest 
irrigation  problem  is  to  secure  the  just 
and  stable  establishment  of  water-rights 
within  States.  These  involve  the  welfare 
of  hundreds  of  homes  to  every  one  af- 
fected by  division  across  State  bound- 
aries. It  is  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
any  conclusion  now  and  the  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  future  may  bring  forth, 
rather  than  existing  ills,  which  have  given 
importance  to  the  severing  of  irrigated 
districts  by  State  lines. 

Washington,  D,  C. 


Workingmen   and    Their  Organizations 


in  Australasia 

BY  ARTHUR  H.  WARNER 


[Mr.  Warner  has  recently  returned  from  a  year's  visit  to  Australasia,  where  he 
made  a  study  of  political  and  social  conditions,  not  only  as  an  observer,  but  also  engag- 
ing in  work  among  the  Australasians.  Mr.  Warner  is  now  in  newspaper  work  in  New 
York  City. — Editor.] 


THERE  is  an  impression  in  this 
country  that  organized  labor  is  the 
controlHng  force  in  Australasian 
government.  This  is  quite  unsupported 
by  facts  in  New  Zealand,  and  based  upon 
exceedingly  slender  foundations  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

It  is  true  that  the  workingman  is  a 
greater  power  in  politics  in  the  Antipodes 
than  here,  but  that  is  because  government 
there  is  more  responsive  to  the  popular 
will  than  in  the  United  States.  The  po- 
litical developments  of  the  last  decade 
have  been  the  result  of  a  genuine  people's 
movement,  in  which  trade  unions  have 
been  an  element,  but  never  anything 
more  than  a  minority  representation. 

Organized  labor  has  never  had  a  ma- 
jority in  any  parliament  in  Australasia, 
and  the  nearest  to  control  it  has  come 
has  been  in  the  State  Parliament  of  Mew 
South  Wales  and  the  Federal  Parliament 
of  Australia,  where  it  has  exercised  the 
balance  of  power.  The  prominence  it  has 
secured  has  been  due  partly  to  its  soli- 
darity, and  partly  to  lucky  divisions 
which  have  made  it  the  fulcrum  of  a  two- 
handled  lever  in  the  community. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  indus- 
trial inHuence  as  distinct  from  political 
[)ower,  trade  unions  in  Australasia  are 
weaker  than  in  the  Unite*!  States.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  New  Zealand,  a 
condition  directly  traceable  to  the  Arbi- 
tration Court.  With  the  regulation  of 
wages,  hours,  conditions  of  a|)prentice 
ship  and  of  work  bv  the  State,  the  char 
acter  of  lat)or  organizations  thrre  has 
incvitabU     ilii-n-d      Tbrv   h.i^'-   '^-^    ♦'«•• 
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militant  aspect  almost  entirely,  and  are 
principally  concerned  in  bringing  griev- 
ances before  the  Arbitration  Court  and 
in  seeing  that  its  awards  are  enforced. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  workingmen  to  or- 
ganize in  order  to  obtain  a  standmg  be- 
fore the  court.  Hence  the  inauguration 
of  the  system  led  to  the  formation  of 
many  new  unions  and  a  rapid  increase 
in  membership  for  several  years  after  it 
first  went  into  effect  a  decade  ago,  but. 
altho  the  labor  organizations  have  g^own 
since  then  extensively,  they  have  declined 
intensively. 

In  Australia  arbitration  courts  are  of 
more  recent  origin,  so  that  their  influence 
thus  far  has  been  smaller.  Nevertheless, 
labor  unionism  in  Australia  has  been  less 
aggressive  in  an  industrial  wav  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  far  less  fortunate. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  the 
strikes  in  this  country  have  been  success- 
ful. In  Australia  nearly  all  the  important 
strikes  have  been  disastrous  failures ;  an 
appreciation  of  which  was  what  led  the 
Australian  unions  about  fifteen  vears  ago 
to  organize  as  political  parties. 

Taking  the  re.  *-  *i.>n  under  the  arbi- 
tration law  as  a  ,  with  a  slight  al- 
lowance for  unions  outside,  the  memhrr- 
ship  of  New  Zealand  laN^r  or  m* 
may  Ik*  estimate*!  at  aUu't  f-vf- 
sons.  The  |)opulatit>n  i»f  thr  -.v  ii« 
roughlv.  800.000  (exclutling  the  Maont 
or  native  race),  which  wouM  give  a  pro* 
portion  of  I  in  3J  lU  the  latest  cent\if« 
i<X>l.  the  wage  earners  of  New  Zealand 
are  given  a«  224.44^*     This  \\         '         '.n 

H«    if      I      m     r*V'r*r  \.      I  >     w     I  »     IM     f}\^     t  '    . 
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ganized  labor,  or  about  11  per  cent.  No 
statistics  are  obtainable  upon  which  to 
base  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  strength 
of  the  labor  movement  in  Australia  as  a 
whole.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  the  president 
estimated  it  at  250,000.  Australia's 
population  is  nearly  4,000,000.  This 
would  give  i  in  16,  or  double  the  pro- 
portion in  New  Zealand.  It  is  likely, 
however,  that  this  estimate  is  largely 
exaggerated,  and,  in  any  event,  the  wage 
earning  population  in  Australia  bears  a 
higher  relation  to  the  whole  than  it  does 
in  New  Zealand,  which  is  pre-eminently 
a  country  of  one-man  enterprises  and 
small  producers.  Other  evidence  seems 
to  indicate^  that  in  its  actual  relation  to 
the  number  of  wage  earners  the  strength 
of  organized  labor  is  about  the  same  for 
both  countries. 

In  the  United  States  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  a  membership 
of  1,605,593,  and,  with  other  bodies,  the 
entire  strength  of  organized  labor  in  the 
country  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000. 
This  is  I  in  40  out  of  a  population  of 
80,000,000;  but  the  United  States  is 
largely  an  agricultural  country,  and  of 
its  total  inhabitants  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  esti- 
mates that  only  about  18,000,000  are 
wage  earners.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  i 
to  9,  or  the  same  as  that  of  New  Zealand. 
England  has  about  1,900,000  union  mem- 
bers in  a  population  half  as  large  as  the 
United  States.  Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley 
in  a  recent  comparison  concludes,  how- 
ever, that  in  England  the  "  industrial 
class,"  which  he  presumably  uses  synony- 
mously with  wage  earners,  numbers  just 
about  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  proportional  strength 
of  unionism  in  the  two  countries  is  about 
equal.  Taking  all  these  facts,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  relative  strength  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  about  alike  in  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  England  and  the  United 
States. 

New  Zealand's  labor  unions  lack  cen- 
tralization. The  intention  is  to  bring  all 
individual  unions  into  relation  with  the 
Trades  and  I^bor  Councils  of  their  re- 
spective localities.  As  yet,  however,  a 
large  number  of  organizations  remain 
unaffiliated.  There  is  an  annual  confer- 
ence of  delegates  from  the  various  coun- 


cils, but  as  there  is  no  permanent  head- 
quarters nor  staff  officers  devoting  their 
time  to  the  work,  the  conference  is  im- 
portant more  as  voicing  the  sentim.ent  of 
New  Zealand  trade  unionism  than  in 
making  it  effectual  through  definite  ac- 
tion. Among  the  measures  advocated  by 
the  Trades  and  Labor  Councils  in  recent 
annual  conferences  are : 

"  Periodical  revaluation  of  Government  leased 
lands. 

"  Workingmen's  homes  built  by  the  State. 

"  State  ownership  of  land,  oil  and  mineral 
wealth. 

"  Increase  in  land  and  income  taxes,  protect- 
ive duties  on  all  goods  made  in  the  colonies, 
and  reduction  of  tariff  on  necessaries  not  pro- 
duced in  the  colonies. 

"  The  referendum  and  initiative. 

"  Municipalization  of  street  cars,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, baths,  lecture  halls  and  amusement 
places. 

"  Abolition  of  upper  house. 

"  Increase  in  the  amount  of  old  age  pen- 
sions.." 

In  each  of  the  Australian  States  ex- 
cept Tasmania  there  is  a  general  body 
(three  in  West  AustraHa)  with  which  the 
individual  unions  are  largely  affiliated. 
In  their  interstate  relations  the  Aus- 
tralian workers,  like  those  of  New  Zea- 
land, are  weak.  The  first  conference  of 
an  interstate  character  took  place  in 
1879,  but  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts in  that  direction  labor  federation 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  impracticable 
until  political  federation  had  been  accom- 
plished, owing  to  wide  differences  in  the 
tariff  and  immigration  laws  of  the  six 
colonies,  which  made  a  united  policy  for 
Australia  illusory.  When  these  barriers 
were  removed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1901  the  way  was 
opened,  and  in  1902  a  Commonwealth 
Trades  Union  Congress  took  place  in 
Sydney,  which  inaugurated  a  Federal 
Council  of  the  Australian  Labor  Unions, 
made  up  of  delegates  from  the  State  la- 
bor councils  and  independent  bodies,  to 
sit  at  least  once  in  three  years,  and  to 
elect  an  Executive  Committee  to  act  for  it 
from  session  to  session. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Con- 
gress in  favor  of  the  following: 

"  Compulsory  arbitration  courts  or  wages 
boards  in  each  State,  and  one  for  the  Com- 
monwealth to  have  control  in  interstate  dis- 
putes. 
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"  Day  labor  on  all  Government  work. 

"  General  use  of  the  union  label. 

"  Equality  of  pay  for  men  and  women  doing 
equal  work. 

"  Government  ownership  of  coal  and  iron 
mines. 

"  Government  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.'" 

The  declarations  of  the  trade  union 
conventions  in  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land are  fairly  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  these  organizations  in 
the  Antipodes,  and  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially in  the  two  countries.  In  their 
effort  to  carry  them  out,  however,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  have  so  far  pro- 
ceeded upon  diametrically  opposite  lines. 
In  New  Zealand  trade  unions  have 
avoided  entering  politics  as  organiza- 
tions, believing  it  wiser  to  combine  as 
individuals  with  others  having  the  same 
views  to  secure  their  ideals  of  democratic 
government.  The  political  upheaval  of 
1890,  which  brought  the  present  forces 
into  power  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  kept 
them  there  ever  since,  found  its  principal 
support  among  wage  earners,  but  not 
from  trade  unionists  except  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity.  It  was  a  fusion  of  all 
those  opposed  to  the  big  land  owners 
and  privileged  interests,  a  fusion  which 
continued  unbroken  as  the  Progressive 
Party  for  twelve  years — not  that  it  can 
be  said  in  any  practical  way  to  he  broken 
to-day,  but  in  the  last  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, held  in  the  fall  of  1902,  five  sepa- 
rate labor  candidates  were  put  in  nomi- 
nation— two  in  Auckland  and  three  in 
Christchurch.  Two  of  them,  Messrs.  Ell 
and  Taylor,  of  Christchurch,  were 
elected.  Insignificant  in  its  immediate 
effect,  this  incident  is  important  in  its 
potential  possibilities,  because  it  possibly 
foreshadows  a  movement  to  put  a  third 
party  in  the  field  in  New  Zealand  on  a 
trade  union  basis. 

Labor's  first  appearance  as  a  tangible 
force  in  Australian  politics  dates  from 
1895,  when  thirty-five  labor  members 
were  elected  to  the  I^arliaiut-nt  of  New 
South  Wales,  enough  to  hold  the  balance 
of  power  between  (jovernment  and  (Op- 
position, a  {)()sition  which  they  have 
occupied  ever  since.  'I'he  Political  I.al>or 
League  is  the  body  in  New  South  Wales 
through  whidi  trade  uiiionistn  is  politic- 
ally organized.  It.s  future  policy,  as 
htated  in  recent  platforms,  includes: 


"  Free  education. 

"  Abolition  of  upper  house. 
■'  Initiative  and  referendum. 
"  Cessation  of  sales  of  Crown  lands. 
"  State  bank. 

"  Amending  legislation  relative  to  Taff  Vale 
decision." 

More  important  than  the  influence  of 
the  labor  party  in  New  South  Wales, 
however,  is  the  position  gained  with  the 
advent  of  the  Commonwealth.  Curiously 
enough,  the  labor  party  distrusted  the  ef- 
fects of  federation  upon  its  interests, 
fearing  that  an  all  Australian  repre- 
sentative body  would  be  strongly  con- 
servative, not  to  say  reactionary,  in  its 
tendencies.  Nobody  was  more  surprised, 
therefore,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  first 
election,  twenty-four  labor  members  en- 
tered the  first  Parliament  in  1901.  16  out 
of  a  total  of  75  in  the  House  and  8  out 
of  a  total  of  36  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
enough  to  give  the  labor  members  the 
balance  of  power,  a  position  which  they 
used  with  great  effect  during  the  three 
years  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  John  Watson. 

'*  There  is,  of  course,"  he  said  to  me.  in 
speaking  of  his  party  in  Parliament,  "  a 
limit  to  the  use  of  the  balance  of  power. 
We  believe,  however,  that  so  long  as  we 
can  maintain  our  position  we  have  a 
right  to  use  it  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible in  labor  interests." 

That  this  policy  was  successful,  from 
the  party  standpoint  at  least,  is  evidenced 
by  the  gains  made  in  the  second  Com- 
monwealth elections,  held  December  16. 
1903.  As  a  result  of  those  the  latx^r 
party  now  has  21  seats  in  the  House  and 
14  in  the  Senate. 

Last  summer,  by  withdrawing  its  si'p- 
port  from  the  Government  the  Lil.  : 
party  caused  the  downfall  of  Sir  Edmund 
IJarton's  Cabinet.  Mr.  Watson  was  se- 
lectetl  as  IVemier,  but  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  position,  and  has  since  been 
succeeded  by  the  Opposition  leader, 
(ieorge  H.  Reid. 

Before  the  Commonwealth  there  was. 
of  course,  no  room  for  united  p 
labor  action   for  all   Australia.      1 
the  first  year  of  fctlrration,  howes 
initial   aiuuial   conference    was    held   by 
'  '  I   New  South  W  des    \'ic- 
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Tasmania  came  in  and  made  the  repre- 
sentation complete.  At  these  conferences 
a  platform  is  drawn  up  to  which  labor 
candidates  for  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment must  subscribe.  On  the  tariff  ques- 
tion they  are  left  free,  but  otherwise  are 
under  the  following  pledge : 

''  I  hereby  pledge  myself  not  to  oppose 
the  candidate  selected  by  the  recognized 
political  labor  organization,  and,  if 
elected,  to  do  my  utmost  to  carry  out  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  federal  labor 
plaform,  and  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  platform  to  vote  as  a  majority  of  the 
parliamentary  party  may  decide  at  a  duly 
constituted  caucus  meeting." 

Among  the  demands  which  the  federal 
labor  party  has  adopted  as  fighting 
ground  for  the  immediate  future  are : 

"  The  maintenance  of  a  White  Australia. 

"  Compulsory  arbitration. 

"  The  nationalization  of  monopolies. 

"  Old  age  pensions. 

"  Federal  life  and  fire  insurance. 

"  Federal  railroads." 

The  political  labor  party  in  Australia 
is  frankly  a  trade  union  movement.  True, 
it  has  a  separate  organization,  but  even 
this  fiction  is  violated  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  trade  unions  to  affiliate  as  such 
direct.  When  a  union  joins  in  this  way 
all  its  members  are  thereby  enrolled.  In 
the  Political  Labor  League  of  New  South 
Wales  the  membership  is  almost  wholly 
unionist. 

**  A  man  would  be  expected  to  belong 
to  a  union  if  there  was  one  in  his  work," 
President  Lamond  told  me.  "  If  he 
didn't  his  standing  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  doubtful." 

Two  questions  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  labor  which  will  be  of 
increasing  interest  with  the  growth  of  the 
movement,  and  must  eventually  be  settled 
in  every  country,  were  forced  to  the  front 
in  Australia  during  my  stay  there.  The 
association  of  locomotive  engineers  on 
the  Government  railroads  of  Victoria, 
which  had  existed  previously  as  an  in- 
dustrial union  only,  decided,  for  the  sake 
of  assistance  in  pressing  certain  demands, 
to  affiliate  with  the  Trades  Hall  of  Mel- 
bourne, an  association  actively  political 
in  character.  The  laws  in  Victoria  do  not 
say  that  civil  servants  shall  not  belong 
to  political  organizations,  but  provide 
that  they  shall  not  hold  office  in  them. 


Premier  Irvine,  as  the  responsible  head 
of  the  Conservative  Ministry,  according- 
ly gave  notice  that  the  officers  of  the 
union  should  either  give  up  their  places 
as  such,  which  virtually  meant  with- 
drawal from  the  Trades  Hall,  since  the 
union  could  not  exist  without  somebody 
at  its  head,  or  leave  the  employ  of  the 
State.  The  men  met  the  issue  by  declar- 
ing a  strike  on  the  entire  railway  system 
of  Victoria. 

With  a  clear-sightedness  which  has  not 
always  been  so  evident  in  colonial  affairs, 
Australia  as  a  whole  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Irvine  Government,  and  the 
strike  was  beaten  by  public  sentiment 
from  the  start.  Putting  aside  all  inci- 
dentals, Australia  expressed  unhesitat- 
ingly her  belief  that  a  strike  against  the 
Government  was  rebellion,  because  it  was 
an  attempt  to  coerce  Parliament  and  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  popular  will  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  State.  In  Melbourne  the 
Age,  altho  opposed  to  the  Irvine  Govern- 
ment, and  a  tolerably  consistent  advocate 
of  labor's  rights,  came  out  on  the  first 
day  with  this  utterance : 

"  It  is  a  contest  of  the  men  to  exalt  them- 
selves in  authority  above  Parliament  and  the 
Government  of  the  country.  .  .  .  They 
have  deliberately  calculated  the  amount  of  suf- 
fering they  could  inflict  as  a  means  of  estab- 
hshing  their  permanent  power  over  the  free 
exercise  of  ministerial  and  parliamentary  au- 
thority. ...  A  triumph  for  those  in  revolt 
would  be  the  overthrow  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment." 

The  question  of  the  relation  of  Govern- 
ment to  labor  organizations  is  a  wide  one, 
several  aspects  of  it  having  already  been 
given  prominence  in  this  country.  Only 
last  fall  the  attempt  to  force  a  non-union 
man  out  of  the  Government  Printing 
(Office  at  Washington  brought  forth  an 
emphatic  stand  in  defense  of  the  open 
shop  from  President  Roosevelt.  It  was 
a  simple  expression  of  the  inherent  qual- 
ity in  government  which  makes  it  inipos- 
sible  to  recognize  differences  in  industrial 
belief  any  more  than  differences  in  re- 
ligious belief,  yet  it  failed  to  find  accept- 
ance at  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  held  subsequently, 
a  resolution  going  through  there  in  favor 
of  the  union  shop  for  all  Government 
work. 

Nor  is  the  incidental  issue  involved  in 
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the  Victorian  railway  strike  without  im- 
portance. The  question  as  to  how  far 
G(  vernment  service  ought  to  act  as  a 
disabihty  in  poHtical  activity  is  one  that 
is  yet  to  be  threshed  out  here  as  well  as 
in  Australia.  In  the  main  the  law  in  the 
Antipodes  is  similar  to  that  which  pre- 
vails here,  to  the  effect  that  a  civil  servant 
may  vote  and  hold  membership  in 
a  political  organization,  but  may  not 
hold  office  in  the  latter,  nor  take  an  active 
part  in  campaigns.  The  ethics  of  this 
principle  are  not  evident,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  who  will  be  left,  if  Gov- 
ernment employ  ever  comes  to  include 
the  great  body  of  citizens,  to  lead  the 
parties  or  conduct  the  campaigns.  The 
labor  party  of  Australia  seems  to  be 
unanimous  in  its  belief  that  a  civil  serv- 
ant should  be  as  unhampered  in  his  polit- 
ical activity  as  any  one  else,  and  it  is 
likely  that  modifications  of  the  law  will 
have  to  be  made. 

In  apportioning  to  organized  labor  its 
real  share  in  shaping  events  in  the  An- 
tipodes it  may  be  said  that  its  influence 
everywhere  has  been  used  and  has  proved 
largely  successful  in  securing  a  widened 
franchise  and  more  equitable  systems  of 
taxation.  It  has  extended  the  day  labor 
system  and  done  much  toward  the  prac- 
tical establishment  of  a  minimum  wage. 
With  the  balance  of  power  in  New  South 
Wales  for  nearly  ten  years,  it  mavbe  fair- 
ly credited  there  with  the  old  age  pension 
system  and  compulsory  arbitration.  In 
the  first  Commonwealth  Parliament  its 
efforts  centered  about  the  maintenance  of 
a  **  White  Australia,"  and  it  succeeded 
in  securing  drastic  and  in  some  instances 
ludicrous  legislation  restricting  immigra- 
tion and  abridging  the  rights  of  Asiatics 
already  in  the  territory. 

'i'he  great  advantage  which  the  work- 
ingmcn  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
particularly  the  latter,  have  over  those 
of  England  and  the  United  States  is 
social  rather  than  industrial.  Wages 
f)robahly  average  about  the  same  there  as 
here,  with  a  purchasing  power  substan- 
tially ef|uivalent,  but  tlie  diffrreni-r  in  the 


pay  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  less. 
A  day's  wages  in  New  Zealand  for  work 
which  would  usually  be  classed  here  as 
unskilled  labor  runs  from  $1.75  to  $2.25 
a  day,  with  an  average  of  $2.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  such  high  wages  as  here 
paid  to  skilled  mechanics  are  known  in 
New  Zealand.  A  wage  of  $2.50  is  common 
in  many  trades,  and  $3.50  is  practically 
the  limit.  It  is  not  so  much  the  money 
a  man  gets,  however,  as  what  he  gets  in 
comparison  with  the  earnings  of  others 
that  secures  him  a  place  in  the  com- 
munity and  content  in  his  own  mind. 
Judged  from  this  standpoint,  the  position 
of  the  Australasian  laborer  must  be  con- 
ceded to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Organized  labor,  both  in  Australia  and 
in  New  Zealand,  has  committed  itself  to 
compulsory  arbitration,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  that  system  its  industrial 
future  must  largely  lie.  In  its  political 
aspects  an  instructive  comparison  is  fur- 
nished by  the  two  countries,  in  one  of 
which  trade  unionists  have  worked  sim- 
ply as  individuals,  and  in  the  other  as  a 
third  political  party.  The  former  method 
appears  to  have  accomplished  most  and 
to  give  the  greatest  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  progress  and  position  of  or- 
ganized labor  as  a  third  political  party  in 
Australia  illustrates  two  of  the  great 
dangers  which  seem  inseparable  to  such 
an  attempt  anywhere. 

The  first  is  that  such  a  party  is  in- 
evitably a  class  party,  with  a  tendency 
to  go  to  extremes  and  ignore  the  inter- 
ests of  others  in  the  community,  which. 
when  it  has  gone  just  so  far.  arouses 
against  it  a  coalition  of  all  other  forces 
and  is  swept  away. 

The  second  is  that,  altho  for  a  time  the 
party  may  hang  together.  (|uestions  will 
eventually  arise  upon  which  it  must  di- 
vide, and  altho  this   would  be  of  little 
conse(|uence  if  it  were  merely  a  poHtical 
bo<^ly,  it  is  sure   to  cause  a     ' 
industrial  rflati(Mis  also,  a  r* 
to  the  purpi»ses  and  ideals  of  trade  union- 
ism. 
Nk^  y. ink  (  1 1 V 


W.    L.    Douglas,    Governor-Elect   of 

Massachusetts 


BY  F.  A.  WALKER 


Managing  Editor  of  the  Boston  "Journal  " 


SIMPLY  earnest  and  earnestly  simple. 
No  other  four  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish  language   could   more   graph- 
ically describe  the  most  interesting  and 
most  unexpected  product  of  the  political 
season  of  1904. 

William  Lewis  Douglas,  Governor- 
elect  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  first  Dem- 
crat  to  become  Executive  of  the  Bay 
State  since  the  days  of  the  late  William 
E.  Russell,  is  the  most  striking  example 
of  the  result  of  business  methods  in  pol- 
itics that  this  country  has  ever  known. 
His  election,  however,  is  only  the  logical 
result  of  the  application  of  one  of  his 


business  precepts  that  **  practicability  is 
the  first  essential  for  the  success  of  any 
undertaking."  This  belief  he  has  applied 
to  every  part  of  his  life  since  as  a  boy  of 
seven  years  he  started  out  toward  the 
goal  of  success.  To-day  his  hair  is 
white,  but  his  figure  is  as  erect,  his  step 
as  elastic,  his  tone  as  clear  and  as  firm  as 
in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Neither  suc- 
cess in  l)usincss  nor  the  proof  of  his  tre- 
mendous political  ])opularity  has  changed 
him  from  the  simple  straightforward 
man  who,  saving  his  money  until  he  had 
accuimilatccl  a  thousand  dollars,  put  the 
whole  of   it   into  one   shoemaking  ven- 
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turc,  because  Ik-  believed  that  the  plan^ 
which  he  had  made  for  nianufactiirin^ 
and  marketing  his  product  were  prac- 
tical. 

Mr.  l)(ju:(las  "ives  no  evidence  in  man- 
ner of  speech  or  livin^:^  of  the  trreat 
wealth  he  has  accumulated,  for  while  his 
home  in  Brockton  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial in  the  city,  it  mii^ht  easilv  be  af- 
forded by  a  man  of  much  smaller  for- 
tune. His  stables,  which  contain  bh^ded 
horses  and  handsome  carriai^es.  are 
maintained  almost  altogether  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  for  Mr.  Douglas  himself 
seldom  rides. 

Every  laboring  day  of  the  year  he 
walks  to  the  station,  where  he  takes  the 
train  for  bis  factories,  an<l  often  for  the 
sake  of  the  exercise,  of  which  he  says  he 
obtains  too  little,  he  walks  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  arriving  red- 
cheeked  and  not  in  the  least  exhausted 
from  the  elTorts  so  mnisual  for  a  man  of 
his  wealth. 

Tn  dress  he  is  modest  to  the  extreme 
His  cloihing.  which  varies  in  style 
neither  summer  nor  winter,  antl  wluch 
has  been  cut  from  the  same  pattern  for 
many  v  '  ♦     >f  a  moderatrlv  long 

siindi-   b  \.iv   coal   of   mo<lest 


American  materials ;  his  hat  a  derby, 
which  always  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing slightly  too  large ;  his  collar  a  plain 
turnover  style  adorned  with  a  simple  bow 
of  unobtrusive  pattern ;  his  shoes,  of  his 
own  make,  are  taken  directly  from  fac- 
tory stock,  and  are  always  of  the  roomy, 
comfortable,  substantial  style.  His  only 
jewelry  is  a  modest  gold  watch  chain. 

Walking  along  the  street  he  would  im- 
press one  as  a  prosperous  farmer, 
who  had  lived  for  years  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  and  who  because  of  his 
dealings  with  the  people  had  been  well 
known  as  a  visitor. 

Men.  women  and  children  in  Brockton 


Mu.s    KH  iiMuM».   i».\rt;HiKR  or  w.  u 

DOltn.AS 


know  him  ami  speak  to  him  as  he  P*MCS 

daily  on  the  streets,  always  receiving  in 
return  a  cordial  answer  to  their  gretft- 
ings. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  little  of  humor  in  his 
make-up,  tho  tell  tale  wrinkles  alx>ut 
hi  and  nu>ulh  slu)w   that  ''-    -  moi 

HI,  ..meil    to    snules    and  ^*r. 

.\sidc  from  his  business  he  is  mosi  em- 
phaticallv  a  hoi  '  *       '         fvW 

ins  lannlv  and  .  'V- 

ment*  have  been  in  the  past  ami  were  in 
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the  recent  campaigns  large  arguments 
with  him  against  accepting  political  pref- 
erment. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  man  without  fads, 
and  almost  without  recreation.  He  is 
not  an  enthusiast  in  any  of  the  sports, 
owns  neither  yachts  nor  fast  horses,  is 
not  a  golf  player  nor  a  disciple  of  Isaak 
Walton ;  drives  no  red  devil  wagons,  and 
would  have  buck  fever  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  deer. 

"  Work  is  my  only  recreation,"  he 
said  recently  to  an  interviewer,  and  there 
was  a  marked  air  of  pride  as  he  made  the 
expression. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tion and  quiet  obstinacy.  Had  it  not  been 
for  these  two  characteristics  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  acceded  to  the  plead- 
ings of  Mrs.  Douglas  that  he  should  not 
enter  the  gubernatorial  campaign,  for  no 
wife  of  a  candidate  was  ever  more  de- 
sirous of  her  husband's  success  than  was 
Mrs.  Douglas  of  her  husband's  defeat. 
She  believed  that  his  election  meant  the 
temporary  end  of  all  that  home  life  and 
home  association  which  had  characterized 
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the  years  of  their  marriage,  and  she  open- 
ly declared  that  the  sweetest  election  news 
for  her  would  be  the  news  of  the  success 
of  the  Republican  candidate. 

In  his  business  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  thor- 
ough disciple  of  method  and  system. 
Despite  the  enormous  output  of  his  fac- 
tories and  the  great  variety  of  his  prod- 
uct he  would  be  able  to  tell  you  instant- 
ly the  cost  of  any  particular  style  of  shoe, 
the  relative  selling  value  of  the  differ- 
ent lasts  and  the  profit  paying  possibili- 
ties of  any  one  of  his  hundreds  of  stores. 
In  politics  he  is  a  man  who  does  not 
make  promises  nor  gain  ends  by  pyro- 
technic displays.  Early  in  the  State  cam- 
paign his  campaign  managers  mapped 
out  an  automobile  tour  of  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts  and  planned  a  cam- 
paign of  show  and  glare.  Mr.  Douglas 
im.mediacely  vetoed  the  whole  arrange- 
ment, announcing  that  he  believed  it  un- 
dignified and  ill  advised.  As  a  public 
speaker  he  is  earnest  and  straightfor- 
ward ;  not  oratorical,  but  convincing ;  not 
flowery,  but  persuasive.  His  term  on 
Beacon  Hill  may  be  looked  forward  to  as 
businesslike  above  everything  else,  thor- 
oughly honest,  and  in  a  large  measure 
devoid  of  obnoxious  partisanship.  He 
will  not  tolerate  an  army  of  hangers-on, 
and  an  honest  workman  with  an  honest 
project  will  gain  as  quick  an  audience  as 
any  Democratic  leader  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Douglas's  only  absence  from  busi- 
ness for  years  has  been  an  annual  outing 
in  the  South,  which  he  is  enjoying  earlier 
than  usual  this  year  on  account  of  ex- 
haustion from  campaign  speaking. 

His  inaugural  address,  which  will  be 
made  public  on  the  2d  of  January,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  a  document  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  importance,  characterized  by 
brevity  and  businesslike  arguments. 

The  publicity  which  his  .election  has 
brought  is  in  a  very  large  measure  dis- 
tasteful to  Mr.  Douglas,  and  he  frowned 
upon  rather  than  welcomed  the  wild  sug- 
gestion that  his  name  and  that  of  Gov- 
ernor-elect Folk  of  Missouri  would  be 
coupled  with  the  national  Democratic 
ticket  in  1908. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Autumn's  Topics  in  England 


BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy 


ONE  of  our  topics  just  now  in  Eng- 
land is  the  sudden  and  severe 
illness  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Balfour's  illness 
has  kept  him  for  some  time  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  public  work  and  out  of  as 
much  Ministerial  work  as  can  well  be 
done  by  other  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  one, 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  political  con- 
victions or  his  political  party,  has  heard 
with  sincere  regret  of  the  physical  trou- 
ble which  has  come  on  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  he  may  soon  be  en- 
abled to  return  to  political  work  and  to 
his  duties  as  a  leading  statesman.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  made  many  friends  among 
those  who  are  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  his  policy  as  Prime  Minister,  and  can- 
not, I  think,  have  made  personal  enemies 
anywhere.  His  illness  just  now  is  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  the  Ministerial 
party,  whose  prospects  do  not  seem  in 
an\'    case    to    be    very    auspicious.      Of 
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course,  the  Government  have  still  a  great 
majority  to  support  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  they  may,  therefore, 
unless  some  strange  political  catastro- 
phy  should  intervene,  put  off  the  Gen- 
eral Election  yet  for  a  long  time.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  the  Conservative  party 
is  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up 
into  unmanageable  sections,  and  the 
Alinisters  have  to  think  very  carefully 
before  bringing  in  any  new  measure  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  it  is  one  for 
which  they  can  confidently  reckon  on  the 
support  of  their  majority. 

All  the  elections  which  have  lately 
taken  place,  elections  caused  by  some 
sudden  vacancy  brought  about  in  this  or 
that  constituency,  have  ended  in  distinct 
encouragement  to  the  Liberal  Opposition. 
In  some  instances  a  seat  has  actually 
been  captured  by  the  Liberals,  and  the 
latest  election,  about  which  we  are  all 
talking  just  at  present,  has  shown  a  sur- 
prising increase  in  the  number  of  the 
Liberal  voters.  The  Government  party 
did,  indeed,  succeed  in  carrying  the  seat. 
but  the  majority  by  which  they  won  is 
only  half  what  it  was  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, and  on  most  other  occasions  in 
ihe  past  the  Liberals  did  not  even  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  venture  on  what 
they  saw  must  be  a  hopeless  contest. 

The  general  impression  is  that  Min- 
l^ters  will  put  off,  if  they  can,  the  General 
Llcction  until  the  early  part  of  the  year 
after  next,  and  that  next  Session  thes 
will  bring  in  a  measure  for  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats  among  the  constituencies 
of  Great  Britain  anil  Ireland.  Now,  if 
there  ever  was  a  question  sure  to  stir  up 
trouble     here,     there     and     everywhere 

througlu>ut  these  1  ■"-''' ■-'    ■'  ■-  'u*i 

this  question  of  a  ;  its. 

It  must  be  unilersiood  to  mean  the  re- 

'  tj^     of     the        '    '       "     '  ,ry 

-in    aiui    llie    a       ...   .        ,        .        ii» 
pn^fwrtion  to  the  nuniber  of  the  c* 
urnts       Now.    this   winild   srein   in   ilsril 
to  be  an  e«|uitablr  and  a  r         ■    '  ' 
ure.  for  there  can  t>e  no 
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proportions  numerically  of  the  various 
constituencies  have  undergone  many 
surprising  changes  since  the  latest  great 
Reform  bill  was  carried.  But,  then,  my 
readers  will  easily  understand  the  in- 
dignation which  will  be  felt  by  every  con- 
stituency whose  representation  is  to  be 
diminished  or  whose  political  individual- 
ity is  to  be  effaced  in  order  to  create  a 
fairly  proportionate  system  of  repre- 
sentation, and  it  would  need  a  very  strong 
Government,  indeed,  to  carry  such  a  meas- 
ure in  the  face  of  a  resolute  Opposition. 
Probably  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  that  such  a  proposition 
embodying  as  it  does  the  principle  of  fair 
representation  would  give  them  a  happy 
chance  of  appealing  to  the  country  at  a 
General  Election  against  the  opposition 
of  those  who  might  thus  be  made  to  ap- 
pear as  mere  obstructionists  fighting 
against  a  great  scheme  of  electoral  re- 
form. 

There  will  be  one  great  difficulty  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  when  the 
question  of  Irish  redistribution  comes 
up.  If  the  Government  should  propose 
to  reduce  Ireland's  representation  they 
will  be  met  at  the  very  outset  by  the  fact 
that  the  Act  of  Union  provides  that  Ire- 
land shall  have  not  less  than  100  men  to 
represent  her  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Iherefore,  in  order  to  reduce  Ireland's 
representation  to  any  extent  worth 
noticing  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  by 
repealing  the  Act  of  Union  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least.  Now,  if  any  Government 
should  attempt  to  go  to  work  for  the 
repeal  of  any  part  of  the  Act  of  Union 
my  fellow  countrymen,  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists members,  will  see  that  the  work  of 
their  lives  is  on  the  eve  of  accompHsh- 
ment.  Once  touch  the  Act  of  Union  and 
the  Home  Rule  movement  may  already 
be  said  to  have  won  its  success.  I  for 
one,  therefore,  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  welcome  any  redistribution  bill  coming 
from  any  Ministry,  which  attempts  such 
a  work.  My  only  fear  is  that  the  present 
Government  will  think  once,  twice,  or 
three  times  before  they  give  us  such  a 
chance. 

A  j^rofound  gloom  has  suddenly  been 
cast  over  English  society  by  the  suicide 
of  Dr.  Allingham,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  celebrated  surgeons  of  his 
day.    Dr.  Allingham  was  a  specialist  who 
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devoted  himself  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases which  attacked  the  internal  organs 
of  the  human  frame,  and  especially  to 
that  one  which  has  given  so  much  wide- 
spread trouble  in  our  times,  the  malady 
known  as  appendicitis.  My  own  interest 
in  Dr.  Allingham's  beneficent  career  is 
one  of  deep  personal  nature.  He  came 
down  from  London  specially  to  attend 
my  daughter,  who  was  suddenly  af- 
flicted with  this  most  dangerous  ailment, 
and,  owing  to  his  skill  as  an  operator,  she 
was  fully  restored  to  health  and  strength 
and  to  the  companionship  of  those  who 
love  her.  Only  some  six  months  had 
passed  away  from  the  time  of  her  full 
recovery  when  we  heard  the  news  of  Dr. 
/\llingham's  suicide  at  Marseilles  on  his 
way  to  Egypt.  He  had  been  suffering 
deeply  from  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  it  known  to 
some  of  his  friends  that  he  did  not  believe 
he  could  long  endure  life  without  her. 
Apparently,  as  the  days  went  on  he 
grew  less  and  less  reconciled  to  his  soli- 
tude, and,  at  last,  he  appears  to  have  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

So  early  and  sudden  an  end  to  such  a 
beneficent  career  would  have  been 
tragical,  indeed,  even  if  it  had  come 
about  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
but,  coming  as  it  did,  from  the  sufferer's 
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own  deliberate  resolve  to  put  up  with  his 
bereaved  life  no  longer,  it  seems  to  illus- 
trate the  lowest  depths  of  a  sad  soul's 
despair.  It  appears  strange,  indeed,  and 
out  of  keeping  with  an  age  and  a  society 
understood  to  be  especially  prosaic  and 
unromantic  to  find  such  an  instance  of 
love's  extreme  devotion.  Perhaps  the 
event  is  only  all  the  more  strange  when 
we  read  of  it  as  closing  the  career  of 
one  whose  whole  work  in  life-time  must 
have  made  him  familiar  with  death  and 
might  have  prepared  him  to  bear  up  all 
the  more  bravely  against  such  a  calamity 
when  it  came  home  to  himself  in  the 
person  of  one  dear  to  him.  If  the  stor>- 
had  been  told  in  a  work  of  fiction  most 
of  the  critics  would  probably  have  in- 
sisted that  the  grief  of  the  bereaved  hus- 
band was  morbidly  overdone  and  that 
practical  life  does  not  exhibit  to  us  such 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  conjugal  love. 
This  would  be  only  one  other  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  real  life  is  often 
more  romantic  than  romance. 

''  Irish    Memories "    is   the   title   of   a 
volume  by  Mr.  R.  Barry  O'Brien,  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Fisher  Unwin. 
My  American  readers  will  well  remem- 
ber Mr.  Barry  O'Brien  as  the  author  of 
a   ''  Life   of    Charles    Stewart    Parnell," 
and  more  lately  a  memoir  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell, of  Killowen.     The  volume  which  I 
have  now  before  me  is  less  pretentious  in 
its  effort  than  was  the  "  Life  "  of  Parnell, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  according  to 
its  measure  a  more  satisfactory  work.  Per- 
haps the  name  of  the  book  may  be  apt  at 
first  to  mislead  readers  and  make  them 
expect  to  find  the  volume  filled  entirely 
with  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's  personal  recol- 
lections of  his  native  land.     The  volume, 
however,  takes  a  more  expansive  range 
and  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  cer- 
tain chapters  in  Irish  history  and  figures 
in  Ireland's  most  stirring  periods  of  lift? 
selected  and  arranged  according  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  owfi  choice  and  described  in 
his   picturesque   style.      Thus,    we    have 
chajUers     on     "  King     Brian,"     "  Hugh 
O'Nfil,"   "Sarsfield"   and   **  Fontenoy." 
and    thus    we   cotne     later     to     *'  Wolfe 
Tone  "  and  coming  down   later  still   to 
"  Sir  Oiarles  (Javari  Duffy,"  who  passed 
away  from  this  world  in  which  he  hail 
played   so  conspicuous   a   tigurr  only   a 
.short  time  aj^'o      Finally  we  have  a  chap 


ter  on  "  Irish  History  and  Irish  Politics," 
and  one  on  the  present  political  situation. 
I  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to 
all  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  Ireland's  history,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien's  plan  of  ar- 
rangement is  admirably  suited  to  the 
object  which  he  has  in  view.  He  takes 
the  central  figure  of  some  great  epoch 
or  the  central  event  in  some  chapter  of 
history  and  around  the  man  or  the  event 
he  calls  up  the  life  of  Ireland  at  that  pe- 
riod and  thus  gives  to  his  pages  the 
charm  of  the  story-teller  and  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  historian. 

A  book  which  is  sure  to  have  an  im- 
mense popularity  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  the  British  Empire  is  the 
work  just  pubUshed  which  6ears  the 
title  ''  Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street,"  and 
is,  in  fact,  a  memoir  of  the  late  Sir  John 
R.  Robinson,  who  was  for  more  than 
quarter  of  a  century  the  manager-in- 
chief  of  the  London  Daily  News.  The 
book  is  compiled  from  a  vast  number  of 
notes,  letters  and  memoranda  left  by  Sir 
John  Robinson  at  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred but  a  short  time  ago,  and  after 
he  had  been  living  for  nearly  two  years 
in  retirement.  Sir  John  Robinson  was 
most  diligent  and  methodical  in  the  notes 
which  he  made  of  interesting  daily  oc- 
currences, and  in  the  preservation  of  im- 
portant letters  and  memoranda,  and  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  humorous  and  a  happy  insight  into 
human  character.  He  was  devoted  to 
London  and  had  traveled  but  little  out- 
side the  British  Islands,  and  the  title 
"  Fifty  Years  of  Fleet  Street  "  effectively 
illustrates  the  meaning  of  the  book. 
Robinson  worked  under  Charles  Dickens 
as  a  contributor  to  Household  Words, 
and  under  Thackeray  as  a  contributor 
to  the  Cornhill  Miii^aj^ine.  When  he 
became  manager  of  the  Daily  News  he 
was  naturally  l)rt>ught  i^  i- 

ship  with  most  of  the  k „  :  :ac 

day,  for  everybody  comes  to  I.ondon,  and 
everybotly  wortb  knowing  was  sure  to  be 

brought  into  the  societ*      •  '^-^  rr 

of  the  Ihiily  Netvs.      U  ic 

first  to  discover  the  peculiar  gentus  ol 
the  late  Archibald  V     ' 

spomlenl    atul    to  g; ^ 

aftrr  opportunity  of  prvwing  I  d 

capacity   for  such  work.      He  wiis  well 
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acquainted  with  Gladstone,  with  John  such  novels  as  ''  Colonel  Enderby's 
Bright,  and  with  most  of  the  great  lit-  Wife,"  ''  A  Counsel  of  Perfection," 
erary  men  of  his  time.  I  may  perhaps  "  The  Wages  of  Sin,"  and,  more  late- 
remind  my  New  York  readers  that  dur-  ly,  that  powerful,  painful,  and  yet  high- 
ing  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  toned  romance  which  has  Sir  Richard 
the  Daily  News  was  one  of  the  only  two  Calmady  for  its  hero.  No  woman- 
London  daily  papers  which  from  first  to  novelist  of  our  day  holds  a  higher  po- 
last  maintained  the  cause  of  the  Northern  sition  than  "  Lucas  Malet."  She  is  the 
States.  Harriet  Martineau,  one  of  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley 
most  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  most  and  comes  of  a  family  steeped  in  litera- 
thoughtful,  among  women-writers,  used  lure  and  literary  traditions.  She  has  been 
to  contribute  leading  articles  to  the  for  some  years  a  widow  and  has  been 
Daily  News  for  many  years  during  Rob-  a  great  traveler  in  four  at  least  out  of  the 
inson's  early  management  of  the  paper,  five  divisions  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Harri- 
I  had  the  honor  to  count  myself  among  son  has  lived  in  very  retired  fashion 
his  friends,  as  I  was  a  regular  contribu-  during  her  stay  in  my  neighborhood,  and 
tor  of  leading  articles  and  literary  reviews  likes  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  her 
to  the  Daily  News  for  close  on  quarter  literary  work  and  not  to  spend  much  of 
of  a  century.^  The  book  is  rich  in  all  her  time  in  making  or  receiving  visits, 
manner  of  characteristic  and  entertaining  She  and  I  have,  however,  some  close 
anecdotes,  and  the  reader  gets  delightful,  friends  in  common,  and  we  had  met  al- 
and at  the  same  time  highly  instructive,  ready  in  London,  and,  therefore,  my 
glimpses  into  the  inner  life  of  English  family  and  I  have  had  many  oppor- 
politics  during  the  long  period  over  tunities  of  enjoying  her  society  here.  I 
which  the  memoirs  extend.  It  is  not  too  may  say  that  she  would  be  one  of  the 
much  to  say  that  in  addition  to  all  its  most  interesting  women  who  could  be 
amusing  and,  indeed,  fascinating  quali-  found  in  any  social  group  even  if  she 
ties,  the  book  is  an  important  contribu-  had  never  won  fame  as  a  novelist.  She 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  late  century's  is  staying  here  in  order  to  recruit  her 
closing  quarter.  health  and  is,  I  think,  already  much  the 
The  sea-side  village  in  which  I  have  better  for  our  sea  and  our  breezes.  In- 
been  lately  spending  most  of  my  time,  deed,  our  weather  has  been  singularly 
has  just  now  a  distinguished  and  a  very  gracious  to  her  for  here  in  this  English 
interesting  visitor  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  November  we  have  lately  been  enjoying 
Harrison,  who  has  won  fame  as  a  novel-  days  which  except  for  mere  length  alone 
ist  under  the  literary  name  of  "  Lucas  might  compete  with  the  best  and  sunniest 
Malet."      She   has   given    to   the   world  days  of  any  temperate  clime. 

London,  England. 
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The  Opera 

The  most  noteworthy  thing  regarding 
the  operatic  situation  is  that  adverse 
criticism  of  Mr.  Conried's  methods,  so 
frequent  last  year,  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Last  season  that  ambitious  man- 
ager had  evidently  undertaken  more  than 
he  could  carry  out,  and  he  was  also 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  carpenters 
did  not  finish  the  new  stage  in  time  and 
that  he  had  a  prejudice  against  the  all- 
star  casts  with  which  his  predecessor  had 
won  his  big  successes.  For  thia  season 
Mr.  Conried  has  engaged  an  abundance 
of  first-class  sopranos,  contraltos,  tenors, 
baritones  and  basses,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  commence  rehearsals  several  weeks 
before  the  beginning  of  the  season — an 
innovation  imported  from  Germany — 
with  the  result  that  he  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing in  eight  days  performances  of  no 
fewer  than  seven  different  operas,  all  of 
them  on  the  highest  level  of  excellence — 
performances  that  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  no  European 
opera  house  can  afford  to  have  half  as 
many  world-famed  singers  as  Mr.  Con- 
ried has  on  his  list. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Monday  is  to 
be  the  "  fashion  "  night,  when  no  opera 
is  to  be  staged  that  appeals  more  to  the 
intellect  than  to  the  senses,  or  the  love  of 
pomp  and  display.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  box  holders  and  the  other  fash- 
ionable folk  in  the  house  do  not  care  for 
good  music,  for  some  of  them  certainly 
do ;  it  simply  means  that  it  is  desired  to 
have  one  night  when  the  society  women 
need  not  sit  in  a  darkened  auditorium  lis- 
tening for  three  or  four  hours  to  nuisic 
which  many  of  them  do  not  understand. 
It  must  be  said  that  the  beautiful  scenery 
with  which  "  Aula  "  was  decked  on  the 
f)f)ening  night  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  !)right  light  maintained  in  the  aiuh 
torium  to  i)Iea.se  these  box  occupants.  In 
all  other  respects  the  performance  was 
admirable.  It  brought  back,  in  the  three 
leading  roles,   Mtne.    ICmnm   Kaincs.  the 


most  winsome  of  all  operatic  singers, 
with  a  voice  more  beautiful  than  ever 
and  a  rare  art  of  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion; Miss  Edyth  Walker,  whose  Am- 
neris  is  incomparable  and  who  is  becom- 
ing as  great  a  favorite  here  as  she  was 
in  Vienna,  which  still  mourns  her  loss, 
and  the  great  and  only  Signor  Caruso, 
coveted  by  all  foreign  managers,  but  se- 
cured by  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

"  Lucia  "  brought  forward  the  greatest 
living  representative  of  the  bel  canto, 
Mme.  Sembrich,  who  keeps  her  voice 
fresh  and  unimpaired  by  resting  all  sum- 
mer and  taking  daily  walks  in  the  moun- 
tains. This  opera  and  ''  Traviata  "  pre- 
sented her  in  familiar  roles,  involving  no 
great  effort  on  her  part.  Much  more  dif- 
ficult were  the  tasks  allotted  to  two  other 
singers,  Mme.  Xordica  and  Miss  Frem- 
stad,  Mme.  Xordica  having  been  called 
on  within  five  days  to  make  her  debut 
in  two  such  diverse  roles  as  Kundry 
in  "  Parsifal "  and  Gioconda  in  Pon- 
chielli's  opera  of  that  name,  while  Miss 
Fremstad  had  to  appear  as  Carmen  and 
Kundry  within  eight  days.  The  verdict 
of  the  audience,  which  recalled  her  en- 
thusiastically a  dozen  times  after  the  sec- 
ond act  of  "  Parsifal,"  was  that  in  that 
act,  at  any  rate,  she  surpassed  her  prede- 
cessors, bringing  to  it  charms  of  per- 
sonality, voice  and  facial  expression  that 
gave  the  scenes  a  new  meaning  and 
verisimilitude.  In  "  Gioconda  "  it  was 
her  splendid  vocal  art  that  was  chiefly 
admired,  and  she  shared  the  chief  honors 
with  Mr.  Caruso,  and,  l>e  it  said,  with 
Mr.  Conried,  whe  had  staged  this  Vene- 
tian opera  in  the  most  sumptuous  ami 
picti!rcs(ine  maimer,  with  a  •  v* 

l>allct    of    rare    l>eauty.        ^-  v-. 

I-'remstad's  task.  >he  alsi>  r- 

self  well  by  presenting  a  Carmen  which. 
if  less  C'  *"  ^h  that  *'  *  '  ^1  e. 
(alve,   e\  in   Qov  r* 

encc  to  Hizet'i  lovely  nuisic.  aiut  in  the 
eii  '  '         ng   (\n  the  first  act  ra'  x» 

mu. ..,  .1  the  k'ip'*v  elenient.  !U.  KiaH 
dry    was  e<iually   successful — «n 
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sonation  replete  with  personal  charm  and 
giving  evidence  of  careful  study  of  the 
subtle  and  varied  traits  of  this  strange 
character.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of 
the  four  Kundrys  so  far  heard  at  the 
Metropolitan  three  are  Americans. 


Concerts  and  Recitals 

With  the  coming  of  brisk  November 
weather  the  "  musical  season "  of  this 
metropolis  started  in  with  a  rush,  the  aim 
of  the  managers  and  financial  agents  of 
the  music  makers  being,  evidently,  to 
crowd  in  as  many  musical  entertainments 
as  possible  before  the  beginning  of  the 
grand  opera. ^  Concerts  and  recitals  by 
artists  of  cosmopolitan  fame  were  numer- 
ous enough  to  provide  one  for  every  day 
in  the  month  and  still  have  a  dozen  or  so 
left  over. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
first  concert  of  its  nineteenth  season  here 
served  to  introduce  its  new  leader  of  the 
vioHns,  Professor  Willy  Hess,  as  a  soloist, 
and  also  a  new  work  by  a  little  known 
composer,  Paul  Dukas,  of  Paris.  This 
latter,  an  orchestral  scherzo  called  ''  The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  and  founded  on 
a  ballad  by  Goethe,  while  not  an  impor- 
tant composition,  is  an  unmistakably  clev- 
er piece  of  descriptive  writing,  and 
shows  its  author  to  be  an  able  disciple 
of  Saint-Saens,  with  a  gift  of  imagina- 
tion and  considerable  skill  in  orchestra- 
tion. Mr,  Hess  played  the  "  Hungarian 
Concerto "  of  his  old  preceptor,  Pro- 
fessor Joachim — about  as  uninspired, 
long-drawn-out  and  tedious  a  show  piece 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  modern  repertory 
of  violin  concertos.  He  dazzled  the  audi- 
ence with  its  pyrotechnics,  surmounting 
its  bristling  difficulties  as  only  a  master 
of  all  the  tricks  of  violin  playing  can,  and 
proved  himself  eminently  qualified  tech- 
nically for  his  place  with  the  Bostonians, 
a  man  after  Mr.  Gericke's  own  heart. 
Whether  he  deserves  high  rank  as  an  in- 
terpretative musician  as  well  as  for  his 
virtuosity  it  will  require  other  music  to 
disclose. 

The  Boston  Orchestra,  it  can  only  he 
.said,  again  played  with  that  rare  and 
wonderful  precision,  that  clarity  of  tone, 
firmness  of  touch,  delicacy  of  sharling, 
elegance  of  style,  that   polish  and   bril- 


liance— and  that  sheer,  unemotional  cold- 
ness, with  which  we  have  long  been  fa- 
miliar under  Mr.  Gericke's  baton.  Its 
concerts  always  bring  delights  of  a  high 
order,  Yet  how  much  more  delightful 
those  concerts  might  be  if  only  the  con- 
ductor could  find  something,  somewhere 
somehow,  to  arouse  in  him  a  wee  spark  of 
enthusiasm. 

At  the  second  concert  by  the  Boston 
players  Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  the  Rus- 
sian pianist,  made  his  reappearance  before 
a  New  York  audience  after  an  absence 
of  several  years.  He  is  still  the  Chopin 
specialist,  still  the  master  of  a  wonderful 
technic  and  of  a  delicate  and  exquisite 
touch  no  words  can  describe,  and  still, 
alas !  marred  by  his  unfortunate  manner- 
isms. 

To  open  the  Philharmonic  Society's 
sixty-third  season  Gustav  F.  Kogel,  one 
of  the  "  star  "  conductors  of  last  year, 
journeyed  all  the  way  from  Frankfort  on 
the  Main,  and  his  coming  was  worth 
while.  The  veteran  orchestra  never 
played  better.  The  program  was  one 
skillfully  made  to  show  forth  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  conductor,  and  Herr 
Kogel  made  even  a  better  impression  than 
he  had  created  a  year  ago. 

The  soloist  at  this  concert  was  Josef 
Plofmann,  that  wonder-child  of  only  a 
little  while  ago,  who  returns  to  us  now 
in  his  young  manhood,  grown  also  in 
musical  stature.  He  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, which  he  proceeded  to  fix  more 
firmly  by  several  recitals.  He  is  certainly 
one  of  the  foremost  of  living  pianists,, 
astounding  and  enthralling  his  hearers 
by  his  command  of  technic,  his  ease  and 
assurance,  his  brilliancy,  his  beauty  of 
tone,  and  occasionally  by  an  unexpected: 
depth  of  expression. 

Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  who  in  the 
exploitation  of  novelties  is  the  most  en- 
terprising conductor  this  side  of  Chicago, 
placed  two  new  works  on  the  program 
of  his  first  concert  of  the  year  with  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  These 
were  Sir  Edward  Elgar's  latest  overture, 
"  In  the  South,"  and  the  fourth  symphony 
of  Gustav  Mahler,  a  young  composer 
whose  praises  have  been  loudly  sung  in 
( jcrmany  of  late  and  who  has  even  been 
pitted  against  Richard  Strauss  by  some 
of  that  musician's  injudicious  enemies, 
but  of  whose  work  nothing  had  hereto- 
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fore  been  performed  in  America.  The 
Elgar  overture  was  not  of  any  special 
significance.  The  Mahler  symphony  is 
a  curiosity.  It  satisfies  no  conception  of 
what  a  symphony  is  or  should  be,  for  it 
is  in  four  slow  movements,  the  last  of 
which  is  a  soprano  solo.  It  is  founded 
on  a  Bavarian  folk-song  (the  solo  of  the 
last  movement)  descriptive  of  the 
peasant's  dream  of  heaven.  There  are 
some  happy  mood  pictures  in  it,  some 
fascinating  details,  and  it  shows  a 
musicianship  of  no  mean  order,  but  of 
a  genuine  creative  gift  there  is  hardly  a 
trace.  Details,  interesting  and  uninter- 
esting alike,  are  piled  up  to  an  inordinate 
length — it  lasts  a  full  hour — until  the 
writing  for  mere  writing's  sake  becomes 
dull,  monotonous,  wearying,  soporific. 

The  Russian  Symphony  Society,  which 
last  year  began  its  propaganda  for  the 
popularization  of  Russian  music  rather 
tentatively  in  the  old  Cooper  Union  crypt, 
has  moved  up  to  Carnegie  Hall.  Its 
first  concert  there,  with  an  orchestra 
augmented  to  ninety-five  players,  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  season 
thus  far.  It  produced  for  the  first  time  here 
two  excerpts  from  **  Incidental  Music  to 
the    Drama    '  Konig    Kristian    If,'"    dc- 
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liciously  tuneful  and  brilliantly  written 
by  Sibelius,  a  Finnish  composer,  and 
Act  III  of  the  Opera  Ballet  "  Mlada," 
by  Rimsky-KorsakoflF, — a  wonderful 
piece  of  orchestration. 

Most  interesting  of  the  month's  new- 
comers among  virtuosi  was  Rudolf 
Friml,  a  young  Bohemian  pianist,  who 
made  his  bow  as  a  composer  also  by  play- 
ing his  own  concerto  with  Walter  Dam- 
rosch's  orchestra.  This  piece  was  rather 
long,  but  there  are  some  beautiful  and 
original  things  in  it  and  it  was  worth 
hearing.  Mr.  Friml  is  undoubtedly  a 
young  man  of  exceptional  talents. 

A  curious  and  interesting  contrast  to 
all  this  modern  music  was  aflforded  in  a 
series  of  recitals  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch, 
of  London,  devoted  to  the  music  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
played  on  the  virginals,  the  harpsichord, 
the  lute,  the  viols  and  other  instruments 
of  the  time.  Quaint,  far-off,  other- 
world  music  it  is,  mostly  as  thin  and 
attenuated  in  character  as  the  tone  oi 
the  ancient  instruments  for  which  it  was 
written.  Its  appeal  to  the  present-day 
auditor  is  slight.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  is  vast- 
ly entertaining  and  his  work  has  an  edu- 
cational value,  tho  nobody  can  take  quite 
seriously  his  enthusiastic  prediction  that 
the  music  of  the  future  will  revert  to  his 
antiquated  models. 

The  Comparative  Exhibition 

rut:   collection   oi   nineteenth   centur\ 
l)ictures  gathered  in  the  Fine  Arts  Ual 
leries  by  the  new  Society  of  Art  Collect - 
)rs,  and  shown  for  the  purposes  of  cv'!;i 

paring  An   ^       i   with   *   -  ■  -  ■   -  •■ 

and  also  1'  iig  thf'     .^  ,    - 

the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  will  remain 
•n  view  until  December  iith. 

The  comparative  side  of  the  exhibi- 
tion is  least  important,  for  the  society  did 
not.  naturally,  have  all  of  the  srreat  works 
of  the  I.      ^  '      '         -  -"       ^ 

ica  or  I         , 

MO  Daubi^tivs  to  compare  with  Marttn'% 
•  Wrstchrsler  !lilN."  or   !• 

'   '\  i\,"  i>r  - ■'*  ''"•  -■>  \\ 

•t,  of  * 
More  than  coin|»ara(ive.  ihe  ex'  ^ 

1  r     -  '  • 
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tie  development  of  its  own  idea  perhaps. 
Never  before  have  some  tv^o  hundred 
pictures  been  hung  together  that  so  em- 
phasize the  point  in  painting  in  which 
the  nineteenth  century  excelled  the  Re- 
naissance, and  which  is  its  strongest  char- 
acteristic. Tone — under  Whistler's  brush 
a  matter  of  closest  cadences;  under 
Blakelock's,  a  stronger  play  of  vibra- 
tions; under  Monticelli's,  Dewing's, 
Degas's,  La  Farge's — always  present  in 
as  many  varying  degrees  of  sensitive- 
ness to  it  or  consciousness  of  it  as  there 
are  personalities.  Methods  as  different 
as  Ryder's  and  Robinson's  are  yet  unable 
to  hide  the  quality  of  tone  present  in  the 
works  of  both.  If  one  takes  to  compari- 
sons it  is  patriotically  pleasing  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  Impassive  oxen  of  Horatio 
Walker  more  than  those  animals  by 
Troyon,  which  seem  less  differentiated 
from  other  animals  by  the  essential  char- 
acteristic. Walker's  ''  Harrower  "  is  as 
romantic  as  a  Millet.  The  lateness  of  the 
evening  and  the  weariness  of  horse  and 
man  are  enhanced  by  the  almost  aggres- 
sive color  contrasts,  yet  all  is  kept  in  tone. 
Thayer's  work  keeps  its  nobility  with  the 
years.  It  is  good  to  see  Ranger,  of  the 
younger  men,  holding  a  high  place  in 
good  company.  His  "  Noank  "  has  won- 
derful breadth.  Arthur  Davies's  "  Two 
Step  "  is  am.ong  his  most  successful  can- 
vases. Michel  is  the  patriarch  among 
the  foreigners,  with  serious  and  interest- 
ing William  Morris  Hunt  and  George 
Fuller  and  Wyatt  Eaton  forerunners  of 
American  interest  in  Barbizon  enthus- 
iasms. One  of  George  Brushe's  family 
groups,  less  successful  in  composition 
than  some  of  the  others,  is  shown.  Eng- 
lish art  is  only  represented  by  one  Law- 
rence, the  well-known  "  Nature,"  while 
the  modern  school  of  Flolland  is  charac- 
teristically illustrated  by  works  of  Israels, 
Maris,  Mauve,  Jongkind  and  Neuhuys. 
There  are  no  unwortliy  i)ictures  in  this 
memorable  exhibition. 

La    Farge's   Wcjrk   for  St.   Paul, 
Minn. 

MuRAF.  paintings  were  excluded,  for 
obvious  reasons,  frrjni  the  Comparative 
fCxhihition,  but  a  few  fortunate  New 
York  artists  and  their  friends  were  al- 
lowed to  see  last  week  at  the  National 


Arts  Club  the  nearly  completed  lunette 
(one  of  four  projected)  which  John  La 
Farge  has  painted  for  the  Supreme  Court 
of  St.  Paul.  It  represents  ''  The  Moral 
and  Divine  Law  "  and  embodies  the  ma- 
ture beliefs  in  color  and  decorative  mass- 
ing of  the  greatest  living  mural 
painter.  Here  we  have  Moses,  Joshua 
and  Aaron  wonderfully  expressive, 
exalted,  revential  in  the  flood  of 
color  that  comes  from  no  visible  moun- 
tain, but  from  heaven  itself.  Not  a  touch 
of  wearying  detail  of  incident — the 
Moses  on  the  summit  of  the  Mount  over 
a  door  space  that  cuts  up  into  the  lunette 
from  below,  kneeling,  almost  fainting 
with  awe;  behind  and  below  him  to  the 
right  the  commanding  Joshua,  warning 
with  his  left  hand  and  a  mighty  dignity 
the  assembled  people,  who  might  be 
imagined  in  the  spectator's  place ;  Aaron, 
kneeling  with  bowed  head,  in  the  remain- 
ing corner  of  the  curved  space.  Balanc- 
ing the  figures  of  Aaron  and  Joshua  are 
entirely  dissimilar  forms  on  the  left, 
where  the  Mount  ends  in  an  abrupt  preci- 
pice, and  we  look  past  it  to  the  awe- 
inspiring  volcanic  peaks,  over  which  pur- 
ple waves  of  shadow  play  to  weigh  with 
values  in  the  figures  on  the  right.  Only 
the  Presence  of  God  is  expressed — no 
tables  descend  toward  Moses'  clasped 
hands.  By  sheer  mastery  of  his  color 
science  La  Farge  makes  us  conscious  of 
the  sublime  moment,  and  we  come  nearer 
to  partaking  of  it  than  we  have  ever  be- 
fore been  led  through  art.  A  certain 
Violence  in  the  color  is  planned  to  in- 
crease "  carrying  "  quality — a  thing  so 
many  decorators  lack.  The  topography 
of  the  scene  was  studied  at  Martinique 
soon  after  the  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee, 
but  the  realism  never  in  any  way  affects 
the  force  of  expression  of  the  idea. 

Book   Binding  Exhibitions 

TIIIC    SCRIHNER    KXIIIBiriON 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  annual  ex- 
hibition of  fine  book  bindings  this  year 
was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  bindings 
ihey  have  usually  shown.  The  strength 
of  the  exhibition  lay  in  the  eighteenth 
century  illustrations  with  which  the 
l)r)oks  were  (Mnbcllishcd.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  volumes  were  in  contem- 
poraneous bindings  and  included  books 
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F^ngravinp  of  Do  la  Haye  After  Design  by  Gravelot. 
From  volume  printed  in  1766.  In  Scribner  Ex- 
hibition 

bound  by  Derome,  Padeloup,  Douceur 
(the  successor  of  Padeloup)  and  Bisiaux, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  whose 
names  are  not  given.  A  few  modern 
binders  were  included.  The  collection 
contained  a  number  of  books  printed  on 
vellum,  among  which  was  the  Horace 
printed  in  1799  by  Didot  for  Marshal 
Junot.  A  copy  of  Lucain  in  two  vol- 
umes, printed  in  1776,  was  originally  in 
the  library  of  David  Garrick  and  contains 
his  well-known  bookplate.  Some  of  the 
books  were  formerly  owned  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  Louis  XV  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  A  title-page  from  a  book  of 
fables  is  reproduced  in  connection  with 
this  notice,  and  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  art  lavished  upon  them  by 
bookmakers  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  connection  with  the  books  just 
mentioned  the  Scribners  luul  on  view  a 
collection  of  original  manuscripts,  auto- 
grai)h  letters  and  many  rare  documents. 
These  included  many  autographs  and 
portraits  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  An- 
other feature  of  the  autograph  exhibition 
was  a  unitjue  assenjbling  of  autograph 
lettt-rs,  poems  afid  essays  by  Dean  Swift, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  items,  inchuling 
many  uni)ublislitMl  matuiscript  poems. 

nil.     IIONAVKNTUKK     KXIUIIITION 

I'oHsibly  the  most  interesting  numtnT 
of    [\\v    t-xhibiliotj    at    ihr    Httnaventure 


galleries  this  year  was  a  manuscript  by 
Nicholas  Jarry.  This  consisted  of  a 
short  list  of  the  navy  of  Louis  XIV  and 
was  dated  1681.  It  contained  a 
finely  painted  miniature  wherein 
were  represented  Neptune 
^^-"  and  certain  water  nymphs 
offering  gifts  to  Louis  XIV. 
The  cipher  of  the  King  was  painted  on 
vellum  as  a  frontispiece.  The  volume 
was  bound  by  Cape  in  full  red  morocco 
with  silver-gilt  clasps.  The  double  is  in 
blue,  sprinkled  with  the  King's  cipher, 
tooled  in  gold.  The  same  cipher  is  also 
inlaid  in  blue  and  green  on  the  cover 
with  outlines  in  gold.  Some  bindings 
of  Vale  Press  books  by  Margaret  Lahey, 
of  Brooklyn,  were  remarkable  for  the 
results  of  her  parallel  line  gold  tooling. 
The  only  other  American  binder  repre- 
sented was  Stikeman.  Some  interesting 
contemporaneous  silver  bindings  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  attracted 
much  attention.  Several  tortoise  shell 
bindings  of  early  German  and  French 
workmanship,  as  well  as  certain  em- 
broidered volumes,  were  likewise  features 
of  the  Bonaventure  Exhibition.  There 
were  also  a  number  of  miniature  books 
shown,   mostly   of  European   derivation. 
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Embroidered  Binding.     In  Bonaventure  Exhibition 
THE     NORTH     EXHIBITION 

Mr.  Ernest  Dressel  North  exhibited 
early  in  December  about  100  examples  of 
fine  bindings  at  his  shop,  No.  18  East 
Twentieth  Street.  Binders  whose  work 
has  not  hitherto  been  shown  in  American 
exhibitions  were  Miss  Hay  Cooper  and 
Sangorski  and  Sutcliffe.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  bindings  in  Mr.  North's 
hands  was  a  copy  of  Walton's  ''  The 
Complete  Angler"  (London,  1844),  as 
bound  by  De  Sauty,  with  gauffered  edges 
and  fore-edge  painting  that  introduced 
two  churches  with  which  Walton  was 
identified  and  the  river  Dove,  where  he 
fished. 

The     Print    Collections    of    the 
New  York  Public  Library 

Hunt's  impressive  but  impassive 
creation,  The  Lenox  Library,  is  won- 
derfully affected  by  the  presence  on  the 
riglit  of  its  entrance  of  a  bulletin  board 
on  which  arc  announced  from  time  to 
time  the  different  groups  of  prints  shown 


in  the  halls  within.  The  basis  of  the 
collection  of  prints  owned  by  the  public 
library  was  in  Avery's  gift  of  Nineteenth 
Century  Masters,  from  which  there  are 
at  present  shown  about  200  of  the  800 
works  of  Felix  Bracquemond  ( 1833-78) . 
Bracquemond  ranged  from  reproduc- 
tions in  carefully  produced  values 
of  painters'  works  to  such  portraits 
from  Nature  as  that  of  Edmond  de 
Goncourt,  in  which  the  gravity  of  aca- 
demic painting  is  imitated,  and  from 
hard  and  fast  portraits  like  that  "  of- 
ficial "  one  of  Carnot  to  wonderfully 
vital  ones  like  that  of  Meryon.  In  land- 
space  likewise  he  was  impressionistic 
and  he  was  realistic  in  different  moods. 
He  combined  methods,  he  experimented, 
he  was  never  merely  facile,  and  was  a 
very  great  workman,  but  not  a  great 
creative  artist.  For  a  while  he  was 
artist  director  at  the  Haviland  ceramic 
factory,  and  this  exhibition  includes  many 
designs  for  plates  which  have  grace  and 
charm,  but  are  never  free  from  sug- 
2;-estion  of  the  Japanese. 

In  the  lower  hall  of  the  Library  build- 
ing are  shown  a  number  of  etchings  and 
a  few  sketch  books  by  the  late  Robert 
Blum,  whose  best  known  works  are  the 
two  long  wall  decorations  in  the  Mendel- 
sohn Hall.  Some  of  the  first  thoughts 
for  those  decorations  are  here  to  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  tiny  pencil  drawings.  All 
Blum's  pencil  and  etched  work  has  a 
delicate  sensitiveness  to  impressions  of 
almost  Spanish  color  effect's.  There  is 
nearly  always  decision  in  regard  to  the 
color  idea  even  when  the  work  is  a  trifle 
slight  as  etching.  The  largest  plate  is 
that  showing  Chase  in  his  gorgeous  old 
Tenth  Street  studio  etching  in  solitude. 
The  one  reproductive  plate — the  "  Lady 
with  a  Rabbit,"  from  the  Yale  Art 
School,  is  very  beautiful  of  its  kind. 

The   Progressive    Stage    Society 

Vi)\<  a  good  many  years  we  have  heard 
criticisms  of  the  commercial  spirit  that 
dominates  our  theaters.  The  public  and 
a  part  of  the  theatrical  profession  have 
joined  in  denouncing  the  methods  of  the 
"  trust."  But  except  for  individual  re- 
volts by  a  few  dissatisfied  actors  and 
managers,  the  opposition  had  until  re- 
cently   expressed    itself   only    in    words. 
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The  first  practical  protest  has  come  from 
the  Progressive  Stage  Society.  The 
management  for  the  organization  of  the 
society  was  begun  last  spring,  and  on 
November  6th  the  society  was  founded. 
The  charter  membership  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  persons.  A  young 
man,  Julius  Hopp,  had  come  to  them 
with  tales  of  the  People's  Theaters  of 
Europe,  and  they  had  decided  to  try  the 
experiment  here.  The  society  is  co- 
operative in  form,  and  its  object  is  to 
present  to  its  members  dramas  of  artistic 
merit,  and,  having  a  social  bearing.  It 
is  not  a  money-making  venture,  but 
rather  a  cultural  enterprise. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  dramatic  litera- 
ture that  has  never  been  presented  to  the 
American  public.  Only  a  few  of  Ibsen's 
plays  have  been  staged  here,  many  of  his 
most  virile  ones  having  been  neglected. 
Sudermann  is  fairly  well  known  among 
us,  but  Hauptmann,  Maeterlinck  and 
Bjornsen  are  almost  unknown.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Progressive  Stage  Society 
to  present  dramas  such  as  these  writers 
have  produced  at  a  moderate  cost. 

The  success  of  such  ventures  in  Eu- 
rope seems  to  prove  that  this  hope  is  well 
founded.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
the  Free  People's  Stage  (Freie  Volks- 
biihne)  was  founded  in  Berlin.  Its 
success  has  been  notable.  The  members 
pay  a  few  pfennigs  initiation  fee  and 
small  monthly  dues.  The  membership  is 
now  over  10,000.  The  society  presents 
modern  literary  dramas  and  has  had  a 
decided  influence  on  the  German  stage. 
Hauptmann  was  one  of  the  many  who 
were  brought  into  notice  by  this  organ- 
ization. Other  German  cities  also  have 
successful  independent  theaters.  The 
.same  kind  of  movement  has  been  success- 
ful in  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Antoine.  The  work  of  the  London  Stage 
Society  is  well  known.  During  its  short 
career  it  has  intrcxluced  the  fiernanl 
.Shaw  plays.  In  all  these  cities  there  is 
strong  cornj)etiti()n  among  ambitious 
actors  to  secure  roles  in  the  plays  given 
in  these  progressive  theaters. 

The  ['rogressivc  Stage  Society  was 
founded  primarily  to  combat  tlie  rvils  t)f 
thf  capitalistic  stage,  and  secondarily  lt» 
give  entertainment  to  its  mcniliers.  Its 
fonndrrs  are  largely  social  reformers. 
Socialists   and    other    radicals,    who   be 


lieved  that  the  public  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  presentations  of 
the  real  drama  of  life  as  they  under- 
stand it,  instead  of  the  flimsy  caricatures 
generally  given.  Any  one  who  so  wishes 
can  join  the  society.  The  initiation  fee  is 
twenty-five  cents,  and  there  is  a  charge 
of  fifty  cents  for  each  performance. 

The  society  gave  its  first  performance 
on  November  27th.  Two  one-act  pieces 
were  presented.  The  first,  ''  The  Scab," 
by  Elsa  Barker,  was  professedly  Social- 
istic, and  the  second,  "  Miner  and  Sol- 
dier," from  the  French  of  Tola  Dorian 
and  J.  Malafayde,  dealt  with  the  conflict 
between  strikers  and  the  military.  The 
actors  were  all  professionals,  and,  while 
the  acting  was  far  from  finished,  owing 
largely  to  the  lack  of  rehearsal  practice, 
it  was  generally  sympathetic. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  society 
the  membership  has  increased  to  more 
than  three  hundred.  Those  active  in 
the  movement  expect  a  membership  of 
two  thousand.  If  the  movement  is  suc- 
cessful in  New  York  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  spread  through  all  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country. 

Jl 
The  Drama 

Our  readers  must  keep  in  mind  that  in 
this  department  we  only  attempt  to  notice 
the  plays  that  have  been  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month ;  for  our  criti- 
cism of  the  best  plays  that  have  been  run- 
ning for  longer  periods  previous  issues 
of  the  magazine  containing  this  depwirt- 
ment  nuist  be  consulted.  As  nine-tenths 
of  the  plays  produced  in  America  first 
appear  in  New  York,  our  readers  who 
liappen  to  be  in  other  cities  of  the  country 
can  determine  what  plays  they  wish  to 
hear  when  they  come  to  their  own  cities 
bv  reailing  these  New  York  criticisnu. 
This  dtpartment  is  meant  ni  "  ve 
advice-  as  one  friend  would  i 
as  to  what  plays  are  worth  seeing*  than  to 
contain  long  and  elaU^rate  r  is  of 

theatrical  technic.     .\s  we     -  *   we 

shall  fi>r  the  most  part  u>  ^< 

plays  which  a  cultured  man  woitUl  enjoy 
seeing  with  his  fanily.  We  are  under 
no  obligatioMN  t«»  ^l\  ^^»^l^•lh!^^»  aboiit 
everything. 

I'he  best   plavs   piinhiv  th 

bryoiid  ((uestiou    were:    i  1^ 
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lowe  and  Sothern's  revival  of  "  Ham- 
let ; "  society  drama,  Mrs.  Fiske's 
"  Hedda  Gabler,"  and  sentimental,  War- 
field's  "  The  Music  Master." 

Last  month  we  spoke  in  most  glowing 
terms  of  Mr.  Sothern's  and  Miss  Mar- 
lowe's rendering  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  " 
and  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  This 
month  they  produced  "  Hamlet  " — un- 
questionably the  greatest  drama  that  has 
ever  been  written.  Last  year  Professor 
Phelps,  of  Yale,  wrote  in  The  Inde- 
pendent a  long  and  appreciative  account 
of  Mr.  Sothern's  interpretation  of  Ham- 
let. Professor  Phelps  then  said  that  dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  Mr.  Sothern  had 
been  playing  "  Hamlet  "  he  had  improved 
so  that  his  acting  was  then  uniformly 
good  and  in  certain  passages  superb. 
This  year  Mr.  Sothern  has  greatly  bet- 
tered his  former  eflForts,  so  that  we  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  is  to-day  the  greatest  living  Hamlet. 
Miss  Marlowe  as  Ophelia  was  supreme. 
Her  beautiful  voice  was  never  heard  to 
better  advantage  and  in  the  "  mad  scene  " 
she  was  incomparable.  If  Miss  Marlowe 
was  better  than  Mr.  Sothern  in  her  parts 
in    "  Much    Ado   About   Nothing "   and 

Rr>in('0  and  Juliet,"  Mr.  Sothern  cer- 
tainly outshone  Miss  Marlowe  in  "  Ham- 
let," and  that  alone  is  very  remarkable 


praise  for  Mr.  Sothern.  The  play  on  the 
whole  is  the  best  thing  that  has  been 
given,  or  probably  will  be  given,  in 
America  this  year,  and  in  seeing  it  the 
present  critic  (who,  it  is  only  fair  to  say, 
has  never  seen  Booth  in  Hamlet)  spent 
the  most  enjoyable  evening  he  ever  re- 
members at  a  theater.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Sothern  has  cut  a  little  too 
much  of  the  text  of  the  libretto,  there 
can  be  no  fault  found  with  the  whole 
production.  Every  one  should  see  Mr. 
Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe  in  ''  Hamlet  " 
this  winter.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is 
more  than  excellent. 

It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  "  the 
serious  drama  "  cannot  find  a  hearing  in 
America.  There  are  no  more  serious 
actresses  than  Mrs.  Fiske  and  Miss 
O'Neil,  and  for  a  month  now  thev  have 
presented  similar  and  in  some  cases 
identical  roles  of  the  most  serious  of 
dramatists,  Ibsen  and  Sudermann.  Nat- 
urally Miss  O'Neil  sufifers  by  such  direct 
comparison  with  the  older  and  more 
finished  actress,  but  she  is  entitled  not 
merely  to  applause  for  her  courage  in 
essaying  the  difficult  parts  in  which  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  so  long  reigned  supreme  and 
unchallenged,  but  for  a  real  success  in 
accompHshment.  Miss  O'Neil  lacks  the 
graceful  sinuosity  and  delicate  modula- 
tion of  her  rival,  but  has  a  clearer  enun- 
ciation and  at  times  shows  equal  force  in 
both  expressed  and  repressed  emotion. 
Where  Mrs.  Fiske  shows  temperament, 
Miss  O'Neil  shows  tempei.  Both  have  a 
fondness  for  that  incarnation  of  femi- 
nine selfishness  and  love  of  intrigue, 
1  ledda  Gabler,  the  cat-woman,  or  rather 
the  tiger  woman,  who  delights  to  flesh 
her  claws  in  every  one  who  approaches 
her,  and  to  feel  them  writhe  under  her 
power.  Both,  too,  find  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  their  powers  in 
Magda,  who  personifies  the  perpetually 
recurrent  revolt  of  the  young  against 
the  old,  nowadays  especially  intense  since 
our  young  women  as  well  as  our  young 
men  are  demanding  the  right  to  inde- 
j)cndcncc  of  personality. 

To  Miss  O'Neil  we  owe  thanks  for 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  see  for  the 
first  time  here  Suclcrmann's  **  Johannis- 
feur,"  a  play  without  interest  of  plot  or 
action  or  wording,  but  which  in  her 
hands    showed    unsuspected   possibilities 
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for  the  expression  of  intense  and  natural 
emotion.  The  play  is  an  eruption  of 
pagan  passion  in  a  commonplace  Chris- 
tian household.  Miss  O'Neil  has  ex- 
cellent support  in  Mr.  McKee  Rankin 
for  tyrannical  fathers  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Binley  in  ingenue  parts. 

Ibsen  has  taught  even  French  dra- 
matists that  love  is  not  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  suitable  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses. Among  the  new  playwrights  who 
are  using  the  stage  to  pillory  social  and 
political  abuses  is  Brieux,  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  Madame  Re  jane  interrupted 
her  salacious  series  of  Zazas  and  Saphos 
long  enough  to  give  us  his  exposure  of 
political  graft,  La  Robe  rouge,  in  which 
she  was  the  original  Yanetta.  Unless  the 
j)lay  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  real  con- 
ditions, judicial  corruption  through  po- 
litical favoritism  has  reached  a  far  worse 
stage  in  France  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  their  evenness  and  finish  of  execution 
and  in  the  perfection  of  every  minor  by- 
play the  French  company  give  us  some 
much  needed  lessons. 

That  the  discovery  of  unsuspected 
wickedness  in  high  places  is  no  better 
as  a  dramatic  motive  and  is  not  half  so 
pleasant  a  discovery  either,  as  unsus- 
pected goodness  in  the  lowly,  is  demon- 
strated to  us  by  David  Warfield  in  ''  The 
Music  Master."  A  sweeter  and  more 
thoroughly  wholesome  play  is  rarely 
seen,  and  we  need  not  feel  pessimistic 
over  popular  taste  when  such  a  play 
packs  the  house  from  garret  to  base- 
ment. Mr.  Belasco  has  no  reason  to  fear 
the  power  of  the  trust  so  long  as  he  gives 
such  good  plays  and  players.  Mr.  War- 
field  is,  like  Walter  Crane,  a  recently 
reformed  comedian,  and  takes  the  part  of 
the  old  German  musician  with  a  humor 
which  does  not  detract  from  its  pathos 
and  strength. 

Those  who  want  to  become  ac([uainte(i 
with  all  the  good  |)lays  of  the  season 
should  see  Sir  C'liarles  Wyndham  and  his 
English  company  in  T.  W.  KobtTtstJii's 
well-known  play,  "  David  Garrick."  But 
there  are  a  do/en  other  plays  more  worth 
while  now  being  played  in  New  York  or 
touring  the  country.  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham is  an  actor  of  very  high  (|M:ility  and 
"  David  ririrrick  "  is  a  g()o<l  old  ^  'ish 
histr)rir.il  play  of  lovr,  tears,  ki  md 

laughter.    The  cast  if  good,  and  yrt  thr 


play  somehow  as  a  whole  is  not  very  tak- 
ing. Miss  Mary  Moore,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  bills  in  the  same  large  type 
as  Sir  Charles  Wyndham's,  comes  very 
near  being  a  stick,  and  is  anything  but 
the  attractive,  wheeling,  bewitching  g^ri 
she  is  evidently  intended  to  be.  The  play 
seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  drawing 
large  houses.  We  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  is  the  only 
actor  we  have  ever  seen  who  takes  a 
drunken  part  without  offense  to  the 
decencies. 

The  new  comedy  opera  entitled  "  The 
Two  Roses,"  now  at  the  Broadway  The- 
ater, affords  Fritzi  Scheff  an  excellent 
opportunity  again  to  demonstrate  her 
singing  abilities.  Her  performance  in 
this  work  is  characterized  by  a  charm- 
ing musical  voice  of  wide  range,  pleasing 
recitative,  as  well  as  beauty  of  person 
and  adornment.  The  plot  of  the  play 
hinges  upon  the  star's  assumption  of 
two  characters — viz..  Rose  Decourcelles 
and  Rose  Marie — hence  '*  The  Two 
Roses."  As  musical  comedies  go  it  is 
above  but  not  way  above  the  average. 

A  great  many  people  think  May  Irwin 
in  her  comedy,  "  Mrs.  Black  is  Back  " 
(by  George  V.  Hobart,  the  creator  of 
*' Dinkelspiel  "),  is  one  of  the  funniest 
things  that  could  possibly  be  seen.  To 
our  view  it  does  not  compare  with  "  The 
College  Widow,"  now  running  so  suc- 
cessfully in  New  York,  either  in  wit, 
grace,  or  in  those  things  in  which  a  com- 
edy should  excel.  It  is,  however,  very 
humorous  and  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  that  very  exaggerated  American  fool- 
en'  whose  delightful  inanities  keep  one 
in  convulsions  of  laughter  from  the  time 
the  curtain  rises  until  it  falls.  .Mrs. 
Black  is  Back  "  is  not  a  rare  oomedy  in 
any  respect,  tho  it  affords  May  Irwin 
numerous  chances  to  sing  s^>\\\f  .>f  hc-r 
illimitable  topical  songs. 

**  Humpty  Duinpty  "  is  one  of  th«.»»c 
gorgeous  spectacular  affairs  that  one 
wants  to  see  once  every  five  or  ten  years. 
I'here  nmst  be  two  hundred  fenwie  i«rta 
\\\  the  play  ami  thev    '  vl.i  of 

ciKstumcs,  each  more  ...i>-.....^   :  t>ril- 

liant  than  the  precedinj;^  one;  imle^. 
were  it  p4>8sihle,  the  s|>rctati»r  would  be* 
t«)nie  color  tipsy  I'hr  plol  is  ml,  biH 
the  humor  is  fairly  i;ooil.  *'  llunipiv 
Duiupty  "  ap|>eals  to  both  young  ami  iw 
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The  Romance  of   Lady  Burton 

Isabel  Arundell  was  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  among  the 
English  nobility.  A  few  months  before 
her  death,  and  three  years  after  she  pub- 
lished the  biography  of  her  distinguished 
husband,  she  began  an  autobiography. 
But  ill  health  and  death  intervened,  and 
the  volume  has  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Wilkins.*  The  initial  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  her  childhood  and  youth,  and 
besides  portraying  her  ardent  nature  and 
splendid  mind  they  give  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  nobility  were  trained 
and  educated  in  those  days.  In  Boulogne 
in  1850  she  met  Richard  Burton,  of  the 
Indian  Service.  He  was  a  wanderer  by 
incHnation  and  a  linguist  and  explorer 
by  profession.  The  young  girl  was 
magnetized  by  this  oriental  Englishman 
from  the  first  moment  his  eyes  rested 
upon  her  until  the  day  of  her  death ;  but 
not  until  four  years  later  was  Burton 
himself  attracted  to  her.  And  the  chap- 
ters relating  to  the  honorable  secret  of 
her  love  could  only  have  been  recorded 
of  a  woman  capable  of  the  noblest  virtue 
and  the  most  delicate  self  respect.  This,  she 
would  have  said,  was  where  heredity  came 
to  her  support,  for  she  believed  that  the 
blood  in  a  man's  veins  determined  the 
quality  of  his  spirit;  and  tho  she  might 
never  have  love  requited,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  gallant  race  she  would  not  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  even  a  tacit  confes- 
sion. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  even 
women,  who  have  a  higher  conception  of 
love  than  men,  are  apt  to  lose  the  in- 
spiration of  love  with  the  saying  of  their 
marriage  vows.  Their  powers  of  illusion 
are  apparently  destroyed  by  the  hum- 
drum rcahties  of  an  existence  which  is 
fixed  and  fully  revealed  to  them.  They 
lack  in  many  cases  the  romantic  enter- 
prise to  develop  the  marital  relation  fur- 
ther than  mere  nature  and  a  forced  as- 
sociation demands.  But  Isabel  was  not 
of  this  class.     We  find  that  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  her  married  life  she  wrote 
out  certain  rules  "  for  my  guidance  as  a 
wife,"  so  good  that  if  any  woman  fol- 
lowed them,  whether  her  husband  were 
an  erratic  student  or  a  fishmonger,  she 
could  not  fail  of  happiness  or  self  re- 
spect, two  things  which  many  wives  lack 
in  the  depths  of  consciousness : 

"  Let  your  husband  find  in  you  a  companion, 
friend  and  adviser,  and  confidante.  .  .  . 
And  let  him  find  in  the  wife  what  he  and  many 
other  men  fancy  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  mis- 
tress. .  .  .  Improve  and  educate  yourself 
in  every  way  .  .  .  that  he  may  not  weary 
of  you  .  .  .  try  to  look  well  and  to  dress 
well  to  please  his  eye.  .  .  .  Perpetually 
work  up  his  interests  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Hide  his  faults  from  every  one  and  back  him 
up  through  every  difficulty  and  trouble.  .  .  . 
Never  permit  any  one  to  speak  disrespectively 
of  him  before  you.  .  .  .  Never  permit  any 
one  to  tell  you  anything  of  his  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  other  women.  .  .  .  Do  not  bother 
him  with  religious  talk ;  be  religious  yourself, 
etc." 

This  was  a  hard  task  my  lady  set  be- 
fore her,  one  which  only  a  gifted,  good 
woman  could  have  accomplished.  And 
her  success  has  made  her  biography  read 
like  a  thrilling  romance.  She  developed 
all  that  was  good  and  possible  in  her 
marital  relation.  In  England,  where  her 
husband  had  many  enemies,  she  was  his 
fortress ;  in  the  desert,  or  wilderness,  on 
any  foreign  shore,  she  was  his  resource- 
ful comrade  when  difficulties  threatened. 
She  worked  his  will  with  a  diplomacy 
and  perseverance  which  he  himself 
lacked,  and  reckoned  herself  compen- 
sated with  his  fame. 

The  fashion  now  is  for  a  married 
woman  to  emphasize  her  right  to  an  ex- 
istence distinct  from  that  of  her  husband. 
She  guards  jealously  against  his  infringe- 
ment upon  her  privileges  as  an  individ- 
ual differing  from  him  in  tastes,  sympa- 
thies and  aml)itions.  To  such  wives  this 
volume  will  be  a  revelation  if  not  a  re- 
proach. No  two  peoi)lc  ever  were  more 
widely  estranged  by  temperament  and 
point  of  view  than  Lady  Burton  and  her 
husband  ;  yet  she  made  tlieir  union  per- 
fect and  his  life  a  success.     She  is  the 
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pedestal  upon  which  his  fame  will  rest  and  fourth,  Civilization,  the  last  to  treat 
in  history.  She  had  a  naively  feminine  religion,  morality,  literature  and  art,  edu- 
way  of  working  out  the  most  astounding  cation  and  social  life.  The  third  division, 
contradictions,  to  her  eternal  weight  in  which  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hewes, 
glory, — as  when  she  labored  to  find  pub-  who  is  called  the  "  author  of  Statistical 
lishers  for  his  books,  altho  she  disagreed  Atlas  of  the  United  States  " — ignoring 
with  every  sentiment  expressed  in  them.  Mr.  Gannett,  the  chief  compiler — is  re- 
Women  of  this  day  are  often  too  nar-  garded  as  the  "  peculiarly  distinct  feature 
rowly  adjusted  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  work."  The  whole  conception  of 
of  things  to  do  such  a  thing;  but  as  a  the  new  history  is,  therefore,  mechanical, 
wife  Lady  Burton  conceived  that  it  was  rather  than  artistic.  In  a  word,  the 
her  honorable  duty  to  further  her  hus-  "  parts  "  might  well  appear  as  separate 
band's  interest  in  every  undertaking,  history,  for  they  are  not  related  to  each 
And  it  was  not  until  after  his  death,  when  other  as  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  This 
such  service  was  no  longer  necessary,  failure  to  develop  the  story,  to  increase 
that  she  burned  his  manuscript  transla-  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  the  unfolding 
tion  of  The  Scented  Garden,  at  a  great  tale,  is  the  greatest  defect  of  the  work, 
financial  sacrifice,  because  she  imagined  Mr.  Chancellor  attempts  on  his  part  by  a 
the  sensuality  of  the  work  would  lively,  allusive  style  to  hold  the  attention 
give  color  to  rumors  about  Burton's  life  by  rhetorical  effect.  There  is  some  fine 
in  India  and  Africa.  writing,  where  the  "  lure  of  the  South- 

The  book  contains  many  interesting  land,"  the  "  lion  nature  in  the  blood  of 
descriptions  of  foreign  countries,  delight-  the  English  race,"  and  some  sententious 
ful  stories,  and  letters  from  distinguished  truisms  take  the  place  of  real  thought 
people  (especially  from  Gordon,  the  and  accurate  statement  of  fact.  There  is 
martyr  at  Kartoum).  But  its  great  at-  too  great  fondness  for  overworked  fig- 
traction  is  the  involuntary  contrasts  i^ires  of  speech  and  trite  quotations.  Mr. 
which  the  reader  makes  between  the  bi-  Hewes  is  less  rhetorical,  tho  vvt  cannot 
ography  of  a  gifted  man  and  the  biog-  approve  of  tobacco  as  "  a  striking  spec- 
raphy  of  an  equally  gifted  woman.  One  tacular  product  of  colonial  years." 
is  the  calendar  of  scholarly  achievements,  Even  if  the  work  were  not  authorita- 
of  ambitions  happily  fulfilled,  or  bitterly  five  in  the  scientific  sense,  it  might  have 
defeated ;  the  other  is  a  testament  of  love,  a  value  as  a  popular  history,  but  that  the 
loyalty  and  sacrifice.  deliberately   chosen    form   precludes   the 

jl  possibility  of  holding  the  ordinary  reader. 

-Mr.  Hewes's  work,  which    alone    offers 

Chancellor  and  Hewes's  History  any   new   ideas  or   facts   not   found   in 

of   the    United    States*  former  well-known  histories,  is  charac- 
terized   by    much    interesting    informa- 

Histories  of  our  country  are  pouring  tion    not    presented    in   a    logical    form. 

forth  from  the  American  presses  in  such  The  references  and  notes,  which  are  rele- 

quick   succession   and   are   being   adver-  ^ated  to  the  back  part  of  the  book,  to  the 

tised   with   such   wealth  of  diction   and  end  that  the  ordinary  reader  may  not  be 

extravagance  of  self-praise  that  the  wise  annoyed  thereby,  serve  onlv   to  publish 

man  will  buy  none  of  the  wares  until  he  the  authors'  ill  command  of  their  bibliog- 

has    sought    the    advice    of    "  one    who  raphy  and  utter  ignorance  of    the    best 

knows.  critical  work  that  has  been  done.     The 

1  he  new  volume  is  the  first  (jf  ten  pros-  work  is  not  onlv  not  based  on  the  sourcei 

pective    volumes,   in    which   the   authors  a.s  the  authors  frank K   >t  ite.  but  it  is  not 

say  that  they  hope  to  present  the  results  based  on  the  exclt.             best  secondary 

of    the    latest    investigation    by    trained  authorities.      It  is  rather  a   1              Kxlge 

.sdujlars.     They  propose  that  each  volume     of  giH)d  and  bad  h '  •    '■  .v»vrn. 

shall  treat  of  four  topics:  First,  Popula-  in  spite  of  all  the                              i.  i\\t 

tion  and  Politics ;  second,  War  and  Con-  error  is  honest  error  anil  there  is  no  tract 

(|uest^   third^    industry    and    Connnerce.  «»f  the  hivf          !  inonnf  '      '     •               }^ 

•Till    IJnitbi*   Ntahjii       a    iliMTonv    tir    Tmiuib      ^*»   clearU  ::    m   a    1'  CS 

('■Nil  uiBH.    Ifju?  I1M)I       llu   Wm    K    r/»a»r.«u,  a»U  ,l,..»      .....1-      I*.      A*.*                                              i 
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months  ago.  There  are,  moreover,  some 
very  praiseworthy  things  to  be  said  for 
this  work.  First,  it  clearly  shows  that 
American  history  up  to  the  Revolution 
must  be  viewed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  expanding  Europe.  Again,  the  energy 
of  the  illustrator  has  been  devoted  to 
maps,  diagrams  and  charts  to  explain  the 
text,  instead  of  portraits  atid  imaginary 
pictures  to  amuse.  There  are  18  large 
maps  and  diagrams,  besides  132  smaller 
maps  placed  where  they  are  of  service. 
In  fact,  the  book  has  many  real  uses,  and 


( 


become  a  popular  writer  in  many  lan- 
guages ;  that  his  writings  should  meet 
us  in  daily  papers  side  by  side  with  po- 
litical prognostications  and  directions  for 
cultivating  the  biceps?  In  The  Double 
Garden^  he  tells  us  again  of  Pelleas,  but 
it  is  shocking  to  find  that  this  Pelleas 
now  is  not  the  lover  who  played  with  the 
living  hair  streaming  down  on  his  face 
from  the  balcony,  but  is  only  a  bull  pup. 
However,  the  new  Pelleas  is  quite  as  hu- 
man as  the  old. 

Maeterlinck  is  possessed  of  the  fairy 


riic   N'liw    i'cllC-iis  of   Miuiri( 


Ma 


■iliiu'k 


with  greater  care  on  future  volumes,  the 
series  may  become  a  contribution  to 
American  history. 

A  Modern   Mystic 

It  is  a  curious  transformation  by 
which  the  young  Belgian  who  was  in- 
troduced to  us  not  so  many  years  ago 
as  "  the  Shakespeare  of  marionettes " 
has  become — shall  we  say? — the  Emer- 
son of  marionettes.  Who  could  have 
foreseen  that  he  would  escape  the  narrow 
and  esoteric  circle  of  tlie  Symbolists  and 


wand  of  the  story  books  and  is  able  to 
make  human  at  a  touch  not  only  the 
lower  animals,  but  insects,  flowers  and 
inanimate  things.  Such  magic  has  not 
been  seen  since  Ruskin  wrote  the  "Ethics 
of  the  Dust "  and  made  the  crystals  live. 
There  are  many  authors  nowadays  who 
make  animals  stand  on  their  hind  legs 
and  talk,  but  Maeterlinck's  method  of 
making  us  recognize  our  poor  relations 
is  quite  different  from  this  easy  and  me- 
chanical  one.     His  theme  is   the   unity 

•  Tub    Douni.B    Oaudkn.        H\i   Maurice   Maeter- 
llnrlc.     Nrw  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.40. 
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of  nature.  He  opens  for  us  the  bee-hive 
and,  behold,  it  is  an  insect  state.  Every 
object  becomes  a  microcosm.  He  takes 
out  the  flower  from  the  cranny  and  uses 
it  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  universe.  The 
chrysanthemum,  as  he  shows,  ''  bears 
flowers  impregnated  through  and 
through  with  the  thought  and  will  of 
man,  flowers  already  human,  so  to 
speak."  All  nature  for  him  is  aglow  with 
an  inner  and  spiritual  life.  He  does  not 
presume  to  explain  the  ''  riddles  of  the 
universe  " ;  he  rejoices  in  their  mystery 
and  in  their  beauty.  Fourteen  years  ago 
he  made  us  all  feel  saddened  that  we  were 
all  "  sightless,"  groping  along  the  walls 
of  a  room  we  could  never  see  and  trying 
in  vain  to  touch  each  other.  Now, 
Maeterlinck  is  a  grown  man  he  is  no 
longer  afraid  of  the  dark.  He  has  come 
to  love  it,  to  feel  that  it  is  a  kindly  ob- 
scurity, not  filled  with  the  specters  and 
hippogriffs  of  ancient  dreams;  but  mys- 
tic, wonderful  and  throbbing  in  accord 
with   human  pulses. 

To  those  of  feeble  faith  who  thought 
that  science  and  machinery  would  banish 
poetry,  Maeterlinck  must  give  surprise. 
No  one  is  more  imbued  with  modern 
science  or  more  in  touch  with  the  worka- 
day world,  yet  what  writer  is  there  who 
is  fuller  of  poetry?  He  takes  it  as  his 
task  to  show  to  the  world  the  poetry  in 
the  commonplace,  and  surely  nothing  is 
now  more  needed.  Even  the  rattling, 
buzzing  and  gasoline  burning  automobile 
docs  not  frighten  off  so  courageous  a 
poet.  He  boldly  mounts  it  as  tho  it  were 
Pegasus  and  thus  sings  the  song  of 
Speed : 

"  I  give  a  slow  turn  to  the  mysterious  *  ad- 
vance ignition '  lever,  and  regulate  carefully 
the  admission  of  the  gasoline.  The  pace  grows 
faster  and  faster,  the  delirious  wheels  cry  aloud 
in  their  gladness.  And  at  first  the  road  comes 
moving  toward  me,  like  a  bride  waving  palms, 
rhythmically  keeping  time  to  some  joyous  mel- 
ody. But  it  soon  grows  frantic,  springs  for- 
ward and  throws  itself  madly  upon  me,  rushing 
under  thr  car  like  a  furious  torrent,  whose 
foam  lashes  my  face ;  it  drowns  me  beneath 
its  wave,  it  blinds  me  with  its  breath.  Oh,  that 
wonderful  breath !  It  is  as  tho  wings,  as  tho 
myriad  wings  no  »*ye  can  see,  transparent  winni 
of  great  suprrnatural  birds  that  have  their 
homes  on  invisible  mountains  swept  by  eternal 
snow,  havr  coiiir  to  rrfrmh  my  ryes  and  my 
brow  Willi  tlu'ir  ovrrwhrhnuig  fragrance  I  Now 
the   road   drops   iiherr  into   the  abyss,   and  th<* 


magical  carriage  rushes  ahead  of  it.  The  trees, 
that  for  so  many  slow-moving  years  have  se- 
renely dwelt  on  its  borders,  shrink  back  in 
dread  of  disaster.  They  seem  to  be  hastening 
one  to  the  other,  to  approach  their  green  heads, 
and  in  startled  groups  to  debate  how  to  bar  the 
way  of  the  strange  apparition.  But  as  this 
rushes  onward,  they  take  panic  and  scatter  and 
fly,  each  one  seeking  its  own  habitual  place; 
and  as  I  pass  they  bend  tumultuously  forward, 
and  their  myriad  leaves,  quick  to  the  mad  joy 
of  the  force  that  is  chanting  its  hymn,  murmur 
in  my  ears  the  voluble  psalm  of  Space,  acclaim- 
ing and  greeting  the  enemy  that  hitherto  has 
always  been  conquered  but  now  at  last 
triumphs  I     Speed." 

The  Infant  Muse 

At  first  thought  there  is  something 
uncanny  and  disquieting  in  the  sight 
of  these  two  volumes  of  verse*  written 
by  two  little  girls  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  ten.  But  on  examinaation  the 
wonder  abates  a  little.  For  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  many 
of  these  "  poems "  are  poems  only 
metaphorically  or  by  courtesy — that 
is  to  say,  they  are  rhythmically  indis- 
tinguishable from  prose: 

"  Walking  on  the  hill  I  saw  five  little  dande- 
lions with  their  yellow  dresses  on. 

They  thought  it  was  summer. 

Six  of  them  had  gone  to  seed,  and  had  their 
white  dresses  on." 

Surely  it  requires  no  great  discnnu- 
nation  to  perceive  that  this,  tho  it  may 
be  very  precocious  indeed  of  young 
Miss  Cooley,  is  not  exactly  poetry. 
And.  in  fact,  it  is  in  general  true  of 
her  work  that  while  it  is  intimately 
**  felt,"  the  most  of  it,  yet  it  consists 
very  largely  of  mere  transcriptions  of 
nature,  a  turning  over  of  direct  obser- 
vation into  language,  and  is  therefore 
poetical  only  as  a  child's  use  of  lan- 
guage is  always  naturally  p  !  — 
that  is,  in  the  employment  i  :  ....,>lc 
sensation  and  in  the  broader  pictorial 
faculty: 

"  It  was  an  autumn  day: 
The  leaves  had  turned  brown  ind  v»ff'*w  *«*! 

red. 
Anil  were  gently  falling 
It  was  an  autumn  ilay  " 

WtlH  I    t« 

N««w    N 
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And,   furthermore,   it   is   well    to  re-  "  As  he  wove  a  maiden's  wreath  of  flowers, 

member  that,  tho  children  have  been  Love  spake  so  bold  and  free, 

improvising   for   generations,   or   even  '  ^'^^^  ^"^  Death,  ye  are  very  great, 

centuries,  it  is  only  lately  that  any  one  ^  ^"^^^  ^^""2,^.  compare  with  me; 

tnoo   K««.,,*,   4.^   ^4-4-^^u   r.    ca   •      4.    •  For  thou  art  Time  and  thou  art  Death, 

has  begun  to  attach  sufficient  impor-  g^^  j  ^^  ^^^^^.    .  „ 

tance  to  such  matters  to  preserve  any 

record    of   their    performances.      And  "^ 

truth  to  tell,  we  rather  suspect,  in  the  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution.     By  Catherine 

absence  of  any  exact  standard  of  com-  M.  Bearne.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 

parison,  that  very  much  of  Miss  Julia's  ^o- 

work    differs   from   the    linguistic   ex-  Most    truly    is    the    book's    title    de- 

periments  of  many  another  child  only  scriptive  of  its  subject.     A  genuinely 

in    being    more    deliberate    and    self-  typical    product    of    the    first    French 

conscious  and  in  being  fixed  in  print.  Revolution  was  Mme.  Junot,  Duchesse 

And    yet    with    all    these    abatements  d'Abrantes.     The  offspring  of  an  aris- 

there  remains  a  good  deal  that  is  cu-  tocratic  mother  and  of  a  father  belong- 

rious  and  admirable  in  her  ingenuous  ing  to  the  socially  much  lower  grade 

little  volume.     When  she  writes,  for  of  the  upper  bourgeoise,  whose  death  at 

instance,  as  tho  in  deprecation  of  be-  an  early  stage  of  that  troubled  time  left 

ing  taken  for  a  precious  little  prig :  his  family  with  expensive  tastes  and 

"I'm  not  the  silent  one.  a  small  income,  beautiful  and  receiving 

I'm  not  the  one  that  sits  and  reads  the  live-  the  usual  training  of  the  French  jeune 

long  day.  ^//^^  Laure  Permon  was  fitting  material 

I'm  not  the  stone,   the  nesting-bird  or  the  to  become  the  wife  of  the  semi-well- 
shadow  of  the  stone"-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
she  displays  an  observation  which  is  tinguished  of  Napoleon's  Generals,  and 
very  unusual  and  a  figurative  applica-  to  become  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
tion  of  it  which  is  very  happy.  ments  of  the  brilliantly  chaotic  court 

The  case  of  Enid  Welsford,  the  lit-  of  the  first  Empire.     The  mingled  wis- 

tle  English  girl,  is  rather  different.  She  dom  and  unwisdom,  the  elevations  and 

has  certainly  an  amazing  sense  for  po-  the     degradations    of    sentiment,    the 

etic  form.     But  at  the  same  time  what  purities  and  the  impurities  of  mind,  the 

she  writes   is  very  largely  reminiscent,  noble  self-sacrifices  and  the  acts  of  ap- 

no   matter   how   or   whence   she   may  palling  selfishness,  the  greatness  and 

have  absorbed  it.     A  poem  on  the  pas-  the  littleness  which  characterized  the 

sion  of  love  by  a  young  lady  of  eight  times,  are  all   frankly,   almost  uncon- 

or  nine  is  not  likely  to  contain  a  very  sciously  depicted  in  these  pages.     The 

strong    first-hand     inspiration.       And  present     volume     has     been     greatly 

while  the  following  verses  are  a  very  abridged   from    the    eighteen    volumes 

extraordinary  performance  for  a  child,  which    framed    the    original    memoirs 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  conception  and  and  for  the  hasty  modern  reader  who 

figures    are    assimilated    rather    than  has  little  inclination  to  wade  through 

originated:  such    a    mass    of    frequently    unimpor- 

TiME,  DEATH  AND  LOVE.  ^^"^  dctails  the  work  has  been  improved 

"  Time  looked  into  his  Hour  Glass,  thereby  as  it  has  not  been  by  the  many 

And  proudly  raised  his  head;  mterpolations  of  the  editor  s  own  opm- 

'  Even  the  Kings  of  Nations      '  ^0"S  and  those  of  others. 

Must  kneel  before  me,'  he  said.  «^ 

"'I  rule  mankind  with  my  Hour  Glass.'  Falaise    of  the    Blessed  Voice.     By    William 

But  Death,  he  looked, up  then  Stearns    Davi.s.      New   York:    The    Mac- 

And  spake,  as  he  worked  his  glittering  Scythe.  millan  Co.     #1.50. 

Blighting  the  lives  of  men.  The  scene  of  this  historical  novel  is 

""Tis  true  you  rule  mankind,  Time,  ^^'^^^  ^"  France  during  the  early  part  of 

While  they  walk  beneath  the  sky,  the  reign  of  "  Saint  Louis."     The  plot 

But  when  they  pass  from  the  earth,  Time,  turns  upon  the  jealousy  of  the  Queen 

They  bow  to  me  and  die.'  Mother  toward  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
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the  young  King,  upon  a  flaw  in  the 
marriage  ceremony  which  united  them, 
and  upon  the  effort  of  the  Monk  King 
to  achieve  an  earthly  sense  of  sov- 
ereignty. It  is  well  written  and  inter- 
esting. Falaise,  the  blind  girl,  is  the 
pathetic  instrument  which  the  author 
uses  to  work  those  miracles  which  are 
always  the  feature  of  medieval  ro- 
mances. Doubtless  an  investigation, 
by  the  way,  would  prove  that  blind 
people  and  hunchbacks  have  figured 
more  conspicuously  in  French  fiction 
than  any  other.  The  French  mind  has 
something  of  the  Caliban  humor  in  it. 
It  is  malformed  somewhere  in  the 
psychic  regions,  and  these  morbid  types 
are  literary  expressions  of  this  singu- 
larity. They  carry  upon  them  the  red 
birthmark  of  the  Gallic  under  mind. 

Readings  from  Modern  Mexican  Authors. 
By  f>ederic  Starr.  Chicago:  the  Open 
Court  Pub.  Co. 

The  political  and  industrial  develop- 
ment of  Mexico  since  its  independence 
has,  doubtless,  overshadowed  the  im- 
portance of  the  growth  in  its  literature, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mexi- 
can literature  is  as  much  the  heir  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  as  Amer- 
ican literature  is  heir  to  Shakespeare 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Its  growth, 
therefore,  is  well  worth  watching,  and 
it  is  seemly  that  attention  should  be 
called  to  living  Mexican  writers  who 
are  making  names  for  themselves  in 
the  history  of  their  Republic.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Starr  has  provided  material  for 
such  a  study  in  Readings  from  Mod- 
ern Mexican  Authors.  The  book  con- 
tains short  notices  of  twenty-nine  writ- 
ers and  translations  of  extracts  which 
Mr.  Starr  offers  as  specimens  of  their 
productions.  They  comprise  descrip- 
tions, history,  fiction  and  the  drama, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest. 

ji 

Recreations  of  an  Anthologist.  \\y  Hrunder 
Matthews        N<u     V'ork        Dn.Id      \ti-  u!    X 

Co.    |ii.oo  nn 

liirrelliii^',"  as  the  practice  is  now 
called,  about  the  byways  (\f  litrratnre, 
Professor  Mattlu-ws  turns  up  a  mass  of 
half  for^^ottcn  ciuatrainji,  rpiprams  and 
latircii  in  vcric,  un<l  diHcoursc!!  plraxant 


ly  concerning  them.  Most  of  them,  it 
must  be  said,  have  little  value  other 
than  as  curiosities.  A  rather  dreary 
field  is  that  surveyed  in  the  chapter  on 
"  American  Satires  in  Verse,"  while 
that  on  "American  Epigrams  "  reveals 
but  few  examples  worthy  to  endure. 
There  is,  of  course,  Lowell's  felicitous 
stroke  at  Ben  Butler: 

"  B — ,    taught   by    Pope    to    do   his    good   by 
stealth, 
'Twixt  participle  and   noun   no   difference 
feeling, 
In  office  placed  to  serve  the  Commonwealth, 
Does  himself  all  the  good  he  can  by  steal- 
ing." 

But  it  is  splendidly  isolated  from  its 
fellows.  The  chapter  on  "  The  Un- 
collected Poems  of  H.  C.  Bunner  "  re- 
calls many  of  the  once  well-known  cre- 
ations of  that  gifted  author,  and  repro- 
duces the  famous  chant  royal  on  the 
delinquent  boarder  locked  in  his  room, 
"  Behold  the  Deeds." 


The  Constitutions  and  Other  Select  Docu- 
ments, Illustrative  of  the  History  of 
France,  1789-1901.  By  Frank  Mallory 
Anderson.  Minneapolis.  The  W.  H.  Wil- 
son Co. 

What  stone  that  is  still  unquarried 
and  timber  that  is  yet  standing  in  the 
forest  might  be  to  the  architect,  are 
these  documents  to  one  who  would 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  France 
and  her  progress  upward  through  the 
long  and  oppressive  course  of  an  un- 
constitutional monarchy  which  suc- 
ceeded the  feudality  of  earlier  times  to 
a  republic.  As  records  of  the  swiftly 
succeeding  changes  which  distinguish 
the  history  of   France  *!  the  last 

dozen  of  decades,  these  ». icnls  are 

valuable,  but  taken  alone  they  are  far 
from  being  history,  and  this  volume  of 
them  will  hardly  be  found  very  inter 
fsting  in  any  but  the  niost  earnest  of 
students.  The  latter  will  find  it  worthy 
of  careful,  comparative  study,  bejfin- 
"'•"•^  with  the  long  chain  of  **  •^.^tUh- 
^  "  of  this,  that  and  the  01  n- 

dal  privilege,  or  e.xtortion,  or  opprct- 
sion,  vvhicli  was  the  first  e.\presaiOQ  of 
the   popular  revolt  against  the  noble*. 
and  continuing  through  the  reconntruc 
live  acts  of  the  Consulate,  the  Kmpirt. 
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the   Restoration   and   their   succeeding 
forms  of  government. 

Guide  to  the  Archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  Compiled  by  Dr.  C.  H. 
Van  Tyne  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Leland.  Pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A  C. 
McLaughlin,  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  guide  to  the  Government 
archives  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
give  historical  and  scientific  workers 
information  as  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
historical  documents  collected  in  va- 
rious Government  offices.  Every  de- 
partment, every  bureau  and  every  di- 
vision has  been  carefully  examined  and 
many  historical  treasures  that  have 
been  forgotten  for  years  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Often  even  the  offi- 
cials had  forgotten  them,  for  the  rec- 
ords of  the  day  alone  interested  them, 
and  the  past  was  heedlessly  buried 
deeper  and  deeper.  Many  chapters  of 
our  national  history  will  have  to  be  re- 
written when  the  truths  hidden  in 
these  old  papers  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  investigators  who  will  now 
be  attracted  to  work  in  our  archives. 
The  size  and  nature  of  the  collections, 
their  location  and  the  rules  governing 
their  use  are  all  set  forth  in  this  val- 
uable manual.  The  admirable  arrange- 
ment, index  and  bibliography  give  the 
work  great  utility  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. This  book  is  another  of  the  aids 
to  science  that  we  owe  to  grants  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

The  Power  of  Silence.  A  Study  of  the  Values 
and  Ideals  of  the  Inner  Life.  By  Horatio 
W.  Dresser.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     31.35. 

There  is  little  need  to  do  more  than 
.simply  refer  to  Mr.  Dresser's  The 
Power  of  Silence.  Since  it  first  ap- 
peared, in  1895,  it  has  been  reprinted 
annually,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  it  has  won  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  the  readers  to  whom  its  expo- 
sition of  the  value  of  testing  experi- 
ence by  meditation  especially  appeals. 
The  author  has  now  rewritten  the  book 
anrl  enlarged  it  with  six  new  chapters. 
The  present  edition  fully  maintains  the 
clearness  of  style  and  treatment  which 
characterized   its  predecessor,  and,  in- 


deed, the  first  three  chapters  would 
form  no  mean  introduction  to  philos- 
ophy for  the  student,  who  often  enters 
upon  that  study  with  a  very  inadequate 
notion  of  its  scope  and  object.  As  a 
vade  mcciim  on  experience  and  a  guide 
to  concentration  of  thought  the  volume 
will  commend  itself  to  many,  and  it 
can  be  specially  prescribed  for  those 
who  are  bitten  by  the  anopheles  of 
those  forms  of  religious  belief  which 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of 
science. 

God  and  Government.     By  J.  Martin  Rhode, 
A.M.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.    $1.00. 

In  God  and  Government  we  have 
a  very  earnest,  very  inspiring  efifort  to 
aid  in  bringing  about  that  time  seen  in 
vision  by  the  seer  of  Patmos,  when 
"  The  kingdom  of  the  word  is  become 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ."  ""Nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  spirit  shown  in  Mr.  Rhode's  treat- 
ment of  the  ''  Sovereignty  of  God  "  and 
"  Divinity  in  Government."  Few  in- 
dictments could  be  more  scathing  than 
those  which  he  makes  against  the  cor- 
ruption which  exists,  too  manifestly,  in 
every  phase  of  national,  municipal,  so- 
cial and  individual  life.  Loyal  to  his 
church  and  patriotic  toward  his  coun- 
try, it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Rhode  is 
grieved,  as  thousands  of  earnest  souls 
are,  to  see  evils  existing  which  are  hos- 
tile to  both.  But  does  not  this  very 
earnest  grief  sometimes  becloud  the 
mind?  It  was  all  very  well  for  Her- 
cules to  cleanse  the  Augean  stable  by 
turning  Alpheus  and  Peneus  into  it. 
Would  legislation,  to  which  Mr.  Rhode 
is  constantly  appealing,  make  as  clean 
a  sweep  in  our  case?  Legislation  is  al- 
ready at  work,  but  the  evils  remain. 
The  real  source  of  mischief  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  political,  municipal,  social 
evils  lies  not  in  the  lack  of  safeguards 
and  standards  of  right,  but  in  the  want 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  of  a  reali- 
zation that  civic  responi.ibility  is  as 
much  a  necessary  part  of  a  man's  re- 
ligion as  the — too  often  absolutely  sel- 
fish— provision  for  a  future  beyond  the 
present  life.  Here  the  question  arises: 
Has  the  Church  done  its  part  faith- 
fully?    Has  it  inculcated  the  necessity 
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of  living  uprightly  equally  in  our  po- 
litical, social  and  individual  capacities? 
Do  pastors  and  people  proclaim  the 
necessity  of  conscience  in  citizenship 
as  well  as  in  transactions  affecting  the 
churches  of  which  they  are  members? 

Goss's  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expe- 
dition. Reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1811.  With  an  introduction  by  James  K. 
Hosmer.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$ySo  net. 

Goss's  journal  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
records  of  the  great  exploration  and  has 
aided  materially  in  straightening  out 
doubtful  matters  related  in  the  other 
journals.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  Ser- 
geant Goss's  own  words.  It  was  written 
out  for  him  in  somewhat  pedantic  lan- 
guage by  a  schoolmaster,  David  Mc- 
Keehan,  and  thus  most  of  the  natural- 
ness and  spontaneity  in  the  original 
notes  have  been  irretrievably  lost. 
Published  in  Pittsburgh  in  1807, 
the  appearance  *  of  this  journal  ante- 
dated that  of  the  Commanders  by 
seven  years.  It  was  promptly  pirated 
and  other  editions  were  published  in 
1810,  181 1,  1812  and  1847,  not  to  speak 
of  a  London  edition  of  1808  and  a 
French  edition  of  1810.  Between  the 
present  and  the  last  previous  edition  a 
period  of  nearly  sixty  years  elapsed. 
Goss  had  a  long  and,  in  many  respects, 
notable  history.  He  was  at  various  times 
a  soldier  and  fought  at  Lundy's  Lane 
and  other  engagements  in  the  Niagara 
campaign.  He  died  at  Wellshurg,  W. 
Va.,  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 

Journalism  and  Literature.  IJy  H  W  Bovn- 
ton.  lioston:  Houghton,  MitHin  c\:  Co 
51.25. 

It  is  a  broad  firld  and  oft  furrovvt'd  that 
is  turned  over  again  in  the  essavs  en- 
titled Journalism  and  [literature.  They 
are  not  teeming  with  a  marked  personal- 
ity, nor  are  they  alive  with  burning  ideas. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  curt,  practical, 
matter  of  fact;  in  short,  just  the  kind  of 
lectures  oru*  rniglit  hear  in  a  conservative 
hnsintss  ro!U-gf.  If  a  great  novelist  nuist 
have  a  great  theme  to  produce  a  work  of 
import, acriticto  command  attention  nuist 
have  .sonirthing  to  say,  aiul  his  strrngth 
must    lie    in    hi.s    powers    of    analysis 


The  message  of  a  Saint  Beuve,  Taine  or 
a  Brunetiere  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  es- 
says of  Mr.  Boynton.  The  general  trend 
of  his  papers  is  marked  by  a  self-forced 
optimism,  and  his  statements  are  weak- 
ened by  intermittent  apologies.  He  in- 
dulges in  generalities  and  feebly  disguises 
his  personal  criticism  of  living  writers — 
a  case  where  a  suspicion  is  more  tantaliz- 
ing than  the  bald  printing  of  a  name — a 
subterfuge  for  which  Americans  have  lit- 
tle toleration.  In  "  Effusions  of  Fancy  " 
the  author  speaks  of  a  certain  novel  deal- 
ing with  a  Scotch  farm  as  a  decidedly 
morbid  work.  He  has  reference  to  ''  The 
House  with  the  Green  Shutters  " — with 
out  doubt  a  morbid  story.  With  a  false 
minor  premise  Mr.  Boynton  hastily  and 
illogically  concludes  that  a  book  of  this 
kind  "  is  not  the  material  of  art.  It  will 
be  useful  to  the  reporter  rather  than  to 
the  story  teller  who  hopes  to  have  his 
work  last."  If  the  author  has  no  liking 
for  the  unpleasant,  that  is  a  matter  per- 
tinent to  himself,  but  such  a  statement 
that  morbid  themes  are  not  fit  material 
for  art  is  not  taking  a  wide  view  of  the 
scope  of  modern  literature.  The  main 
objection  to  these  essays  is  that  Mr. 
Boynton  has  endeavored  to  handle  too 
many  subjects. 

Jl 

The  Love  of  Azalea.     By  "  Onoto  Watanna." 
New  York.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $200. 

In  her  latest  book  "  Onoto  Watanna  " 
continues  her  mistaken  career  as  a  Japa- 
nese novelist.   Her  local  color  is  as  erratic. 
her   characters  as   impossible   and   their 
manners  as  reprehensible  as  in  her  pre- 
vious stories.      The  hero,  an   American 
missionary,  and  the  heroine,  a  poor  but 
proud  daughter  of  the  samurai,  are  eijual- 
!y  lacking  in  the  characteristics  of  their 
respective   classes.       Mrs.    "  '     <k    has. 
however,  made  a  distinct  ^.....  .  .    ^-r-rt- 

ing  the  dangerous  path  of  the  h.  d 

novel,  so  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwi 
and    cuttir-      '  -     '*     •  <'ntly    Kk»>c 

from   all    i  _  us  of   lime 

and  space.  The  scene  of  the  missionary's 
lalwirs  and  of  Azalea's  love  is  a  little 
Japanese  village  c  illed  Sanyo.  Here  the 
young  man,  who  has  \\etn  working  for 
some  time  with  1  n  o(  ho|>e  or  ^   v 

ci'ss,  makes  his  t>i^i  i  >iivert.  .1  > 

daii^htit  .   vMiii  t^   her   vvit!>  a  1 
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impetuosity  that  sweep  all  before  them, 
marries  her  with  the  same  lightning 
speed,  and  leaves  her  alone,  and  almost 
without  money,  when  he  is  recalled  by 
his  board  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  is 
then  that  a  wicked  stepmother  and  a  re- 
jected Japanese  suitor  get  in  their  deadly 
work.  Through  the  machinations  of  the 
stepmother  Azalea  on  her  wedding  day 
threw  away  her  ancestral  tablets  and  be- 
came an  outcast  from  her  own  people. 
Consequently,  when  the  rejected  suitor, 
from  whom  the  guileless  missionary  had 
borrowed  what  little  money  he  had  left 
with  his  wife,  forecloses  on  the  house 
and  furniture,  tearing  the  frail  struc- 
ture down  about  his  own  ears  when 
Azalea  refuses  to  marry  him  during  her 
husband's  absence,  the  deserted  wife  with 
her  baby  become  houseless  beggars,  and, 
after  wandering  about  for  months  in  a 
starving  condition,  drift  at  last  into  the 
clutches  of  the  rejected  suitor.  The 
samurai  blood  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
end,  however,  and  Azalea,  with  the  sword 
left  her  for  suicidal  purposes  by  her 
jealous  maid,  gives  her  importunate  lover 
a  very  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is 
dragged  in  a  swoon  into  the  little  de- 
serted church  in  which  her  husband  had 
officiated  so  fruitlessly.  Then  all  goes 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  for,  of  course, 
the  husband  returns  at  this  moment  and 
finds  her,  and  tho  we  are  not  permitted 
to  see  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  and 
tho  final  prosperity  of  the  righteous,  we 
are  sure  that  these  are  accomplished  in 
the  good  old  wav. 

J» 

Literary  Notes 

Two  valuable  bibliographical  bulletins  have 
just  been  issued  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, a  "  Select  List  of  Books  (with  refer- 
ences to  periodicals)  Relating  to  the  Far 
East "  and  a  "  Check  List  of  Large  Scale 
Maps  Published  by  Foreign  Governments " 
(Great  Britain  excepted). 

....The  "Worth  While  Series"  of  small 
books  in  attractive  bindings,  published  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York,  adds  to  its  list 
a  practical  piece  of  advice  on  "  How  to  Bring 
Up  Our  Boys,"  by  S.  A.  Nichol ;  a  discussion 
of  "  The  Lost  Art  of  Reading,"  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Nichol;  a  thoughtful  essay  on  "The  Inner 
Life,"  by  J.  R.  Miller,  and  "Bethink  Your- 
selves," by  Lyof  Tolstoy.  The  scries  has  jus- 
tified  itself,   and,   at   the   uniform    price  of   30 


cents  a  volume,  is  a  favorite  with  holiday  book 
buyers. 

....The  making  of  that  excellent  collection 
of  the  world's  best  music,  "  The  Musician's 
Library"  (Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  Company; 
paper,  $1.50;  cloth,  $2.50  a  volume),  continues 
apace.  The  latest  issues  sent  to  us  are :  "  Ten 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies  of  Franz  Liszt,"  edited 
by  August  Spanuth  and  John  Orth ;  "  Wagner 
Lyrics  for  Tenor "  and  "  Wagner  Lyrics  for 
Soprano,"  edited  by  Carl  Armbruster ;  "  Mod- 
ern French  Songs"  (two  volumes),  edited  by 
Philip  Hale,  and  "  Songs  by  Thirty  Ameri- 
cans," edited  by  Rupert  Hughes.  Some  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  this  notable  series  have  been 
reviewed  at  length  in  The  Independent.  Each 
of  the  new  volumes  here  enumerated  is  just 
as  meritorious,  both  as  an  example  of  tasteful 
and  artistic  bookmaking  (no  more  beautiful 
piece  of  music-printing  has  yet  been  achieved 
in  America)  and  also  as  a  result  of  careful  and 
able  editing. 

Pebbles 

We  opine  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  press  that  it  has  generously  re- 
frained from  claiming  the  loss  of  the  Japanese 
Minister's    vermiform   appendix   as   a   Russian 

victory. — Louisville  Times. 

The  eagle  is  a  noble  bird, 
And  wings  its  flight  on  high. 

The    pigeon    is    of   lowlier   mold, 
But  makes  a  better  pie. 

— Browning's  Magazine. 

OH,  MY  lanned! 

There  was  a  young  woman  who  planned 
To  get  herself  held  by  the  banned; 

That  she  met  with  success, 

Is  a  very  good  guess» 
Because    she   exclaimed,   "Ain't   it  granned ! " 

Cleveland  Leader. 

....A  wooden  wedding  surprise  party  was 
perpetrated  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Bulman  Mon- 
day night.  The  party  found  the  couple,  so  we 
were  informed,  in  a  terrible  shape.  Frank  was 
cooking  water  to  wash  his  feet  and  his  helper 
was  sharpening  the  razor  to  cut  off  his  long 
toe  nails  that  had  been  troubling  affairs  around 
home  in  the  knitting  and  scratching  depart- 
ment. The  party  went  right  in  and  told  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bulman  their  mission.  George  John- 
son made  a  speech  that  Dan  Webster  would 
not  have  felt  bad  over  and  presented  a  fine 
chair,  also  mouse  traps  and  clothes  pins  were 
used  like  calling  cards  and  given  to  the  mar- 
ried ones.  Refreshments  were  served  and  the 
water  and  razor  put  away  for  future  use.  The 
wooden  party  were  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing, etc.,  etc. — Mt.  Sterling,  III.,  Democrat. 
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The  Democrats  of  the  South 

Much  advice  has  been  given  to  the 
Democratic  party,  since  the  election,  by 
Democrats,  and  most  of  it  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  Democrats  of  the  South. 
This  advice,  and  the  explanations  and 
exhortations  associated  with  it,  should  be 
considered  in  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
situation  by  facts  which  the  count  of 
votes  has  disclosed. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  enormous  plurality, 
exceeding  2,500,000,  was  due  to  Demo- 
cratic losses  in  much  larger  measure  than 
to  Republican  gains.  That  is  to  say,  his 
vote  exceeded  Mr.  McKinley's  in  1900 
by  less  than  500,000,  while  Judge  Par- 
ker's fell  below  Mr.  Bryan's  by  more  than 
1,200,000.  The  entire  number  of  votes 
cast,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained  now, 
appears  to  have  been  a  little  less  than  the 
total  in  1900,  or  even  in  1896.  It  is  plain 
that  while  a  considerable  number  who 
were  counted  with  the  Democrats  in 
those  years  voted  this  year  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  while  others  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  Socialist  ticket,  a  great 
number  did  not  vote  at  all.  For  example, 
in  Ohio  the  Republican  gain  over  Mr. 
McKinley's  vote  was  54,700,  but  Judge 
Parker's  vote  was  less  than  Mr.  Bryan's 
by  128,000,  and  the  Socialist  and  Prohi- 
bitionist gain  was  only  40,000.  There 
were  dull  times  at  polling  places  in  the 
South  on  election  day.  Less  than  55,000 
votes  were  cast  in  Louisiana ;  Alabama's 
returns  show  only  iOQ,ooo;  Virginia's 
total  was  less  than  130,000,  and  Georgia's 
official  count  was  less  than   131,000. 

One  of  the  advisers  is  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, a  son  of  Virginia,  who  perceives 
that  the  South  has  a  unif|ue  o()i)ortunity 
to  perform  a  great  national  service  by 
"  thrusting  out  of  the  party  utterly  and 
once  for  all  tlie  radical  theorists  and 
populists,  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
admitted,"  and  by  uniting  with  the  con- 
stTvatives  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
C'onnecticut,  Indiana  and  some  other 
States.  The  old  time  Democrats,  he 
says,  liave  revolted,  an«l  will  act  with  no 
or^^Miiization  that  harbors  the  radicals. 
An  obviou.s  coiiunent  upon  this  advice  is 
tfiat  ill  tin-  rrrcnt  campaij^^ii  the  South 
jIkI    unitr    with    tlu*  coiisj-i  v.itiv  «s   of   flu- 


Northeast,  with  disastrous  results;  that 
those  who  revolted,  as  the  returns  show, 
were  not  the  old-time  Democrats,  but  the 
radicals,  who  went  out  in  hosts  without 
being  ordered  out,  and  that  a  party 
whose  total  vote,  as  proved  by  the  re- 
turns, has  been  reduced  by  20  per  cent, 
since  1900,  is  more  in  need  of  recruits 
than  of  expulsions. 

Colonel  Harvey,  of  New  York,  in  an 
address  at  Charleston,  also  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  South,  which,  being  ''  the 
mainstay  and  living  reality  "  of  true  De- 
mocracy, should  now,  he  said,  assume 
leadership,  altho  he  found  in  the  party's 
record  ''  a  reasonable  justification  for  a 
deep-seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
thinking  men  that  it  had  not  in  recent 
years  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  govern 
wisely  and  well."  Still,  he  thought  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  and  West  would 
follow  Southern  leadership. 

Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams's  remarks  in 
South  Carolina  last  week  deserve  consid- 
eration because  of  his  prominence  last 
year  as  a  Democratic  leader  of  some 
sagacity  in  Congress.  The  causes  of  the 
recent  defeat,  as  he  saw  them,  were  the 
association  in  the  public  mind  of  Demo- 
cratic rule  with  industrial  and  commer- 
cial depression,  the  popularitv  of  the 
I)roposition  to  "  curb  the  South  "  by  re- 
ducing its  representation,  and  the  {>er- 
sonal  popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
cry  went  up,  he  said,  that  "  one  white 
man  in  the  South  should  not  have  as  much 
voting  and  electing  power  as  two  or  three 
white  men  in  the  North."  He  warned 
the  South  that  it  must  give  up  its  burn- 
ings at  the  stake.  "  Things  like  the 
Statesb'  '    affair  must  stop." 

Mr.  \. lis  is  oppressed  by  a  con- 
viction that  the  Republicans  are  about 
to  reduce  the  South's  repr 
without  applying  the  same  rule  ■>.  uint 
own  States  in  the  North.  This  is  a 
thought  unworthy  of  his  brains.  It  is 
not    liktly    that   C  '* 

Crunipacker  bill,  .1  .  .  .:    ,     ......  ;...,: 

it  should  enact  any  law  that  did  ih>I 
r(|uallv  apply  to  Massachusetts  and 
RluKle     Island.       Mr.     Willun  M 

accfpt    thf    reduction    if    it    ^ 
accofupanird   by   the   rr()ral  of   the   Kit- 
trrnth    ^  ut       Hut,  as  hr  tttt  it 

licit     it  inf    ttuH  >'>tiu*eSAMMl«  he 
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advises  passive  resistance.     The  South-  inj^  its  Tillmans  and  despising  its  Booker 

ern  States,  he  says,  must  ignore  the  re-  Washingtons,  shall  refuse  to  attempt  a 

duction,  must  elect  their  Representatives  solution  of  its  race  problem  with  a  decent 

as  they  do  now  and  send  them  to  Wash-  regard  for  the  principles  of  justice, 
ington.     When  they  are  excluded  they 

must  take  the  question  to  the  courts  on  "^ 
suits  for  their  salaries.     By  the  Supreme  --r     r\      '     r^    i  j         t    U'l 
Court's  decision  he  would  abide.   While  1  0-Uay  s  CjOiden  Jubilee    in 
the  Southern  States  should  continue  to  Rome. 
be  unrepresented  they  would  be  an  ob- 
ject lesson  of  which  in  time  the  North  To-day  is  commemorated  the  fiftieth 
would   be   weary   and  ashamed.      Then  anniversary  of  the  first  promulgation  of 
justice  would  be  given  to  the  South.    In  a  dogma  by  any  Pope  independent  of  a 
this   curious    address    he    devised    other  Council.     It  was  a  bold  step.     On  De- 
courses  of  action  to  be  pursued  in  certain  cember  8th,  1854,  Pius  IX,  fully  sixteen 
contingencies.    All  of  them  are  proofs  of  years  before  the  decree  of  Papal  Infalli- 
the    melancholy    aberration    of    a    man  bility  in  the  Vatican   Council,  declared 
whose  servtce  as  leader  of  his  party  in  ex  cathedra  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
the  House  led  us  to  expect  better  things  conceived  immaculate— ^*.^.,  without  the 
of  him.     Alas !  if  John  Sharp  Williams  taint  of  Adam's  sin. 
thus  wanders,  where  is  the  Democratic  In  a  different  strain  had  Bernard  of 
party  of  the  South  to  look  for  leaders  Clairvaux  written  to  the  Canons  of  the 
whom   Northern  Democrats  will  gladly  church  of  Lyons.     What  he  told   Pius 
and  submissively  follow?  overlooked — namely,   that   a   miraculous 

Will  the  Democrats  of  the  North  ac-  conception  alone,  like  that  of  Jesus,  could 
cept  the  Gormans,  the  Carmacks,  the  escape  the  stain  of  original  sin.  The 
Vardamans  and  the  Tillmans?  To  such  theological  principles  of  Clairvaux  were 
leaders  as  these,  to  the  injustice  and  dis-  not  those  of  the  Vatican  or  Manresa, 
honesty  of  the  South's  treatment  of  the  There  was,  moreover,  no  thought  in 
negro,  and  to  their  own  intense  pro-  those  early  days  to  upbuild  the  dogma  of 
vincialism  the  Southern  Democrats  owe  the  Immaculate  Conception  upon  argu- 
their  political  weakness,  which  also  saps  ments  from  Scripture.  The  later  scho- 
the  strength  of  their  party  in  the  North,  lastics  first  ferreted  them  out.  Thomas 
What  has  become  of  the  South's  chiv-  of  Aquin,  the  great  guide  of  Catholic 
airy?  There  is  none  of  it  in  counting  theology,  followed  in  Bernard's  foot- 
negroes  for  representation  and  not  al-  steps  and  rejected  the  Immaculate  Con- 
lowing  them  to  be  counted  for  anything  ception.  He  held  that,  like  Jeremiah  and 
else.  There  is  none  of  it  in  laws  dishon-  John  the  Baptist,  she  was  banctified  in  her 
estly  framed  to  disfranchise  an  illiterate  mother's  womb.  Again,  in  explaining 
negro  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  the  word  "  conception,"  scholastics  like 
ballot  in  the  hand  of  an  equally  illiterate  Thomas  of  Aquin,  Bonavcnture,  Du- 
white.  randus,  taught  it  meant  Mary's  sanctifi- 

It  must  be  a  very  small   Democratic  cation.    While  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 

party  in  the  North  that  will  consent  to  is  now  brought  forward  as  an  argument, 

be  led   by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  yet  in  the  time  of  Thomas  of  Aquin  the 

South  in  its  present  condition.   One  thing  Mass  of  the  Conception  was  unknown  in 

that  has  been  driving  Northern  Demo-  Rome.      Probably   it    had    its   origin    in 

crats  out  of  their  party  is  the  attempt  of  France,  and  was  brought  Romeward  af- 

their  Southern  associates  to  obtain  par-  ter  the  seventy  years'  stay  of  the  Popes  in 

tial  control  of  the  Government  by  means  Avignon. 

of  injustice  at  home  and  an  alliance  with  In  his  history  of  "  Positive  Theology  " 

more    reasonable    men    in    States    where  (Paris,     1904)     the    Abbe    Turmel,    of 

freemen  are  not  tricked  out  of  their  votes  Renncs,   refuses  to  blot  his  pages   with 

because  of  their  color,  and  where  elec-  "  totis  les  pieiix  mensona^cs/'  which  from 

tions  are  not  an  empty  farce.     Such  al-  the  thirteenth  century  onward   were  in- 

lianccs,  whether  they  be  with  Bryan  radi-  vented  to  help  on  the  Immaculate  Con- 

cals  or  Parker  conservatives,  will  come  ception.     These  pious   frauds  include  a 

to  nothing  so  long  as  the  South,  honor-  number  of  visions    which  cannot  be  au- 
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thenticated  and  forgeries  by  the  whole- 
sale. To  Anselm,  of  Canterbury,  was  at- 
tributed a  work  in  its  favor ;  the  writings 
of  Thomas  of  Aquin  were  interpolated. 
Bernard's  letter  to  Lyons,  above  referred 
to,  was  made  out  a  forgery.  Says  Tur- 
mel,  page  400: 

"  It  was  a  common  practice  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  interpolate  texts,  to 
bring  out  apocryphal  works,  to  allege  genuine 
writings  to  be  apocryphal." 

In  1854  Pius  IX  dreamed  that  his  new 
dogma  would  insure  Mary's  protection. 
She,  we  read  in  the  Roman  breviary,  had 
always  overcome  all  heresies.  Before  her 
Immaculate  Conception  the  powers  of 
darkness  would  be  vanquished.  What 
are  the  facts?  The  Papacy  has  shrunk 
more  and  more  into  its  narrow  shell.  Its 
nunciatures  are  disappearing.  France  is 
a  foe  to  the  Church.  The  Temporal 
Power  ended  in  the  breach  of  Porta  Pia, 
never  to  be  restored  in  all  likelihood ; 
Italy  is  a  kingdom  in  spite  of  Pope  and 
Jesuit ;  the  "  non-cxpcdit "  against  the 
Italians'  voting  has  proven  a  boomerang ; 
a  free  Church  in  a  free  State  holds  the 
ground  ;  Cavour  has  outlasted  Antonelli ; 
Socialism  is  rampant  in  Latin  Europe ; 
Austria,  thanks  to  the  hostility  of  Leo 
XIII  and  Rampolla,  is  on  the  brink ;  Aus- 
tria and  Italy  are  still  in  union  with 
Protestant  Germany  ;  the  Catholic  revival 
in  England  has  faded  out  among  the 
children  of  Rome,  and  has  its  only  vital- 
ity in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Of  the  four  Catholic  universities  created 
since  1854  Kensington  and  Dublin  were 
practically  still  born,  while  the  other  two, 
Freiburg  in  Switzerland  and  that  of 
Washington,  are  in  serious  danger.  Of 
the  home  university  we  need  say  noth- 
ing; it  has  had  more  prominence  than  it 
wants  during  the  past  few  months.  Frei- 
burg, however,  is  noted  for  its  contro- 
versies among  its  Dominican  professors 
and  between  tbem  and  the  Jesuits,  to 
whom  it  must  be  an  oi>en  sore  that  they 
have  no  professorships  outside  of  Rome 
in  Catholic  universities.  The  bitterness 
of  the  two  religious  orders  fotind  vent  in 
theological  tracts  abnut  ( irace,  but  cliief 
ly  in  the  book  **  Lei  Ori^ines  des  Jes- 
uitfs,"  by  a  Dominican  of  I'Vritmrg  un 
(ler  the  prn-natiic  **  A.  Muller."  In 
buildings,  faculty,  attendancr  and  r<tiiip 
nu'iit    l'"reil)iir^    coniparcft    very    {KXirly 


with  Geneva,  Berne  or  Zurich.  After 
the  Kulturkampf  there  was  a  revival  in 
Germany,  but  signs  of  a  reaction  are 
many.  Denifle's  attack  on  Luther  is  not 
the  least  significant  of  them,  while  an- 
other is  the  Munich  monthly,  Zwan- 
zigste  Jahrhiindert.  The  spirit  of  Dol- 
linger  still  lives  in  Bavaria,  which  has 
gathered  fresh  strength  from  the  con- 
demnation of  Schell  of  Wiirzburg's 
writings. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  and  per- 
haps in  Canada,  has  the  egis  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  seemed  efficacious. 
How  really  protective  it  has  been  can 
only  be  known  when  immigration  ceases. 
and  American  Catholicism  must  grow  of 
its  own  strength. 

J* 

A    Warning    and    a    Gift    to 

Panama 

There  was  a  serious  warning  in  the 
speech  which  Secretary  Taft  made  the 
other  day  to  the  leading  men  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama.     He  said: 

"  You  should  have  a  government  in  which 
the  minority  will  enjoy  equal  rights  with  the 
majority,  for  an  all  nt  where  the 

minority,   upon  a  ?  u\  by  a  ma- 

jority, retires  from  its  country  m  exile  and 
awaits  the  results  of  the  next  successful  revo- 
lution is  no  government  at  all,  but  tyranny. 
Despotism  is  as  possible  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  as  by  an  individual.  Unless  resp<ct  for 
individual  rights  is  >hown  in  your  country  you 
will  have  no  government  worth  supporting. 

■'1  know  you  do  not  mean  t'    *  ''      .  1- 

ment    you    have    solenmly    e>t  «l 

go  down  through  disagreements.     Ail  depend* 
upon  honest  elections,  for  if  the  men  in  p.    %  •• 
control  the  elections,  making  the  people's  ^    . 
worthless,  then  the  government  is  unlawful  and 
should  fall." 

This  warning  a(>'''''*  ?o  some  other 
small    island    aiul    >  ntal    republic:* 

about  the  Isthmus.  Our  nation  niav  have 
to  considrr  ni'  '       '  '  ' •\- 

tain  order  an ..,. 

national    obli.  ^    hv    th^«e    t 

govtTiunents.  V\  c  >li 

rt-rii  if  •'   •    •  •Tu>rr  tii  1 

tlu"    st«  -.   and 

.Ar^entinu  and  Chilr 


to     \    -   ..........  .     

Italy  ai  well  at  of  the 
iUiiipiainmi;  ul  unjiiM  r^ 


r 
b\  ihv 
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Venezuelan  Government,  and  our  Gov- 
ernment is  being  asked  whether  it  will 
choose  itself  to  protect  foreigners  there 
or  would  prefer  that  again  European 
fleets  should  exact  reparation.  Venez- 
uela guaranteed  payment  of  interest  to 
German  investors  m  the  bonds  of  the 
railroad  from  Caracas  to  Valencia,  but 
has  refused  for  some  years  to  pay  it. 
The  Italian  Government  has  intimated 
to  Washmgton  that  its  subjects  have  suf- 
fered cruel  exactions  from  President 
Castro,  and  it  waits  to  know  whether  we 
will  assume  the  duties  as  well  as  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  are  not  anticipating  any  such  par- 
ticular complications  in  Panama.  There 
we  are  too  close  to  allow  revolutionary 
movements.  We  both  protect  and  sub- 
sidize that  Government.  The  agreement 
which  Secretary  Taft  has  made  with  the 
Panama  Government  by  which  there 
shall  be  in  the  Canal  Strip  no  port  of  en- 
try, so  that  all  imports  shall  come  under 
the  Panama  tariff,  is  generous  as  well  as 
just,  and  the  other  provisions  are  to  the 
benefit  of  the  little  Republic  and  at  the 
same  time  put  it  more  closely  under  our 
care  and  protection.  Thus  Secretary 
Taft's  words  are  to  Panama  a  kindly 
warning  and  not  at  all  a  menace. 

But  there  is  danger  in  Venezuela,  in 
Colombia,  in  Haiti  and  in  San  Domingo, 
and  it  is  likely  that,  with  the  extension 
of  European  commerce,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  European  nations  against  op- 
pressions, exactions  and  the  failure  to 
maintain  obligations,  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  intervene  in  the  interests  of 
peace  and  good  order.  It  may  be  that 
President  Roosevelt's  coming  Adminis- 
tration will  find  here  some  of  its  most  se- 
rious problems. 

Socialism  and  Socialism 

How  far  we  are  from  the  attainment 
of  clear  popular  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  socialism  is  daily  revealed  in  speeches, 
editorials,  essays  and  novels,  hailing 
from  many  quarters.  The  other  day  a 
Western  correspondent  of  a  New  York 
evening  newspaper,  in  offering  his  ad- 
vice upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
Democratic  party,  remarked  that  **  some 
of  the  working  class  have  been  deceived 
by  the  fallacies  of  socialism,  but  the  real- 


ization of  socialistic  hopes  would  mean 
the  establishment  of  the  worst  of  all 
tyrannies — the  tyranny  of  the  many  over 
the  few." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could 
trace  the  workings  of  a  human  mind  that 
arrives  at  so  preposterous  a  conclusion. 
In  its  intrinsic  quality  all  tyranny  is  in- 
finitely bad.  There  is  no  good  tyranny, 
and  no  tyranny  that  can  be  conceived  as 
morally  better  or  worse  than  any  other. 
The  only  discrimination  that  can  be  made 
between  tyranny  and  tyranny  is  quantita- 
tive and  in  that  aspect  tyranny  is  bad  in 
exact  propertion  to  the  number  of  human 
beings  that  are  made  to  suffer  by  it.  The 
tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many  has 
had  its  innings  in  this  world  for  a  very 
long  time  and  it  has  "  made  countless 
thousands  miourn."  It  sent  the  Chris- 
tians of  Rome  to  the  arena  and  to 
the  stake.  It  invented  the  monstrous 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  It  scattered 
the  Huguenots  of  France  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  It  desolated  Eng- 
land through  the  implacable  zeal  of 
Bloody  Mary  and  then  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  is  still  consigning  political  exiles 
to  Siberia.  Just  once  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Western  world  has  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  many  over  the  few  become  a 
carnival  of  slaughter,  and  even  that  was 
incidental  to  a  revolution  that  left  the 
whole  Western  world  immensely  better 
off  than  it  was  before.  That  revolution 
swept  away  intolerable  abuses.  It  was 
like  a  tornado  that  devastates  a  narrow- 
track  but  leaves  the  air  sweeter.  The  Re- 
public of  France,  to-day  a  great  nation 
of  prosperous  people,  enjoying  liberty 
and  equality,  could  not  have  existed  until 
that  work  of  destruction  had  been 
wrought. 

No  one  can  really  believe  that  a  tyran- 
ny of  the  few  over  the  many  is  better 
than  a  tyranny  of  the  many  over  the  few, 
unless  in  his  secret  heart  he  hates  democ- 
racy and  cherishes  the  aristocratic  idea 
that  the  few  have  the  divine  right  to  rule. 
That  idea  is  on  its  way  to  the  shades  of 
extinct  things.  It  is  destined  to  go  to  its 
own  place,  along  with  the  eohippus  and 
the  pithecanthropus. 

But  there  is  another  al -surdity  in  such 
thinking  as  that  which  we  have  here 
(juotcd.  The  socialism  that  is  bruited  by 
the  little  socialistic  party  that  cannot  see 
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beyond  the  interests  of  a  wage-earning 
proletariat  is  not  the  only  socialism.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  travesty  of  socialism  as  that 
great  scheme  of  human  organization  was 
conceived  by  its  founders — by  minds  like 
St.  Simon  and  Robert  Owen,  and  by  its 
great  protagonists,  Rodbertus,  Karl 
Marx  and  Ferdinand  Lassalle.  The 
Socialist  Party  leaders  talk  of  a  world 
in  which  the  workingmen  shall  run 
things  much  as  they  imagine  "  the  mag- 
nates "  run  things  now.  The  state,  of 
course,  is  to  own  all  land  and  capital  and 
direct  everybody's  labor,  but  the  prole- 
tariat is  to  be  the  state.  Over  against 
this  narrow  program  lies  the  conception 
of  a  self-conscious  people  organized  as  a 
true  republic ;  controlling  not  only  those 
res  puhlicce  that  make  up  the  categories 
of  politics  and  law,  but  also  res  puhlicce 
of  economic  significance ;  controlling  the 
land,  the  one  original  base  of  supplies  as 
the  New  England  community  controlled 
it  in  the  early  days  of  colonization;  con- 
trolling the  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  as  the  New  England 
town  controls  its  roads  and  bridges ;  con- 
trolling the  means  of  education  and 
popular  culture  as  the  New  England 
town  controls  its  public  schools,  as  the 
Western  commonwealths  control  both 
their  common  schools  and  their  State 
universities.  This  is  socialism  in  its  high- 
est and  noblest  conception,  a  conception 
which  differs  from  the  American  concep- 
tion of  a  republic  only  by  putting  great 
economic  interests  into  the  list  of  res 
piiblicce  along  with  political,  legal  and 
educational  interests. 

To  belittle  this  conception,  to  say  con- 
temptuous things  about  it,  to  sneer  at 
it,  is  to  betray  an  inconsequential  mind. 
No  re[)ublic  has  yet  endured,  no  consti- 
tutional monarchy  even  has  endured,  that 
has  not  to  some  extent  brought  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  man  under  control  and 
regulation  by  the  public  thojight,  the 
l>iiblic  conscience.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
republic  at  all  the  only  possible  (juestion 
that  can  be  raised  about  the  public  con- 
trol of  economic  interests  is  the  (|uestion 
of  expedient  limits.  Is  it  wise  to  leave 
land  to  private  ownership  subject  only 
to  the  eniinrnt  domain  of  the  state?  •  Is 
it  wise  to  create  great  artifuial  personali 
tJei — the  public  .service  and  inihistiial 
corporations-  and    leavr    tliein    jiiib.stan 


tially  free  to  manage  transportation  and 
industry  at  their  discretion?  Or  should 
we  get  on  better  if  land,  or  at  any  rate 
certain  particular  lands,  like  mines,  water 
fronts  and  terminal  points,  were  publicly 
owned ;  if  railways  were  publicly  owned 
and  managed,  and  if  the  greater  indus- 
tries were  state  enterprises  instead  of 
private  undertakings? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
by  the  narrow^  minds  of  agitators  that 
dream  of  a  merely  proletarian  socialism. 
Neither  can  they  be  answered  by  self- 
constituted  publicists  who  are  incapable 
of  distinguishing  between  widely  differ- 
ent things  that  happen  to  be  spelled  by 
the  same  combination  of  letters. 

Walkina 

An  essay  by  Emerson,  never  before 
published,  is  given  us  in  the  November 
Atlantic.  It  is  as  fresh  as  if  the  ink  were 
still  wet  in  Mr.  Emerson's  pen.  It  has 
the  freshness  of  his  stoutest  youth,  and 
bubbles  over  with  playful  life.  It  is  an 
apotheosis  of  walking.  Emerson  loved 
walking  because  he  was  a  good  seer.  We 
do  not  intend  a  play  on  words,  for  to  be 
an  intellectual  seer  requires  first  that  one 
should  have  keen  and  unstinted  vision. 
Emerson's  insight  was  not  at  variance 
with  an  abounding  cutsight. 

Walking  is  the  best  charm  of  land 
ownership.  The  agriculturist  is  com- 
pelled to  be  a  great  pedestrian.  Under 
his  own  apple  trees  he  finds  the  whole 
world  and  all  of  evolution  in  its  branches. 
There  is  history  here,  far  richer  than  that 
which  tells  of  the  struggles  of  emperors 
and  armies.  The  struggle  for  existence 
was  a  stout  one  between  apple  trees 
and  forest  long  before  man  became  the 
cultivator.  Now  the  orchard  rows  take 
in  a  vast  amount  of  brain  work  as  well 
as  limb  work  and  sap  work.  The  owner 
tloes  not  have  to  go  to  a  World  Exposi- 
tion to  learn  w'  ^  iture  aiul  human 
nature  can  ace*  ,  i.  when  harmoni- 
i>us.  Ihit  what  an  infinite  zest  is  there 
alK)ut  a  comii  :ntryfarm!  The  vmi 

tact  with  aiui; u,  th-    ';'-.-'•      •    -,. 

dividualities.     A  partic  ,  r 

.says : 

l""v  Willi    III  ,»   ly 

where      1      think— occt  ,« 
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thoughts  of  her  own.    But  the  companionship  please,  to  live  in — that  is  to  do  our  best 

is  what  we  both  enjoy.    When  I  take  out  my  living". 

plow,  and  run  long  furrows  up  and  down  the  Emerson  wishes  that  our  colleges  and 

land,  do  not  thmk  that  my  tramping  IS  at  all  dull  ^^^^^^^       j^  ^^^^  attention  to  walking. 

The  birds  hop  around  me,  and  have  much  to  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^         jj  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

say.    There  is  hie  in  every  square  inch  of  the  i-io^j^       ^               1^1                  1. 

sod.    It  is  glorious  to  go  on  one  of  these  voy-  ^'^'      .Students     tramped     the     country 

ages  of  discovery  about  one's  own  acres,  throw-  geologizmg.    1  hey  carried  well-tempered 

ing  open  the  leaves  of  nature's  book,  and  find-  hammers,   and   while   they   pounded   the 

ing  new  truths  on  every  page."  rocks  they  secured  cleaner  blood,  as  well 

Dr.  Johnson  said  that ''  few  men  in  the  as  a  few  facts.  Some  walked  all  their 
world  know  how  to  take  a  walk."  Emer-  vacations  as  colporteurs,  m  this  way  try- 
son  thinks  Johnson  was  not  one  of  the  '^S  to  excuse  their  zest  for  walking  by 
few.  The  growling  lexicographer  pre-  doing  a  little  good.  In  that  day  one  could 
ferred  Cheapside  to  the  fairest  country-  "ot  live  honestly  for  this  world  without 
side— where  he  rumbled  along,  growling  bestowing  more  or  less  attention  on  an- 
at  everybody  and  hitting  things  with  his  other  world.  Others  went  West,  until 
staff.  In  the  country  he  declared  that  they  found  the  Mississippi,  and  they  got 
everything  looked  alike.  When  some  one  very  foot  sore— but  they  knew  where  to 
praised  Lord  Abercorn's  trees  and  their  go  when  they  graduated.  Just  now  the 
rapid  growth,  he  answered  that  they  college  boy,  with  all  his  athletics,  is  a 
''  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  grow."  poo^"  walker.  You  cannot  start  one  of 
When  Nero  advertised  for  a  new  luxury,  them  up  without  he  starts  off  on  a  trot. 
Emerson  thinks  he  should  have  tried  a  Unfortunately  one  cannot  sprint  it  all 
walk  in  the  woods.  He  despises  a  house  the  way  through  life.  It  would  be  well 
set  at  the  roadside.  He  would  have  it  should  every  college  have  a  walking  sec- 
approached  through  a  bit  of  forest,  if  tion  in  its  curriculum.  Draft  off  a  little 
possible— certainly  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  o^  the  physical  force  that  goes  into  foot- 
Let  us  not  get  into  our  houses  and  out  ball,  and  distribute  it  with  more  indi- 
again  without  a  good  walk.    One  should  viduality. 

live  where  one  can  shout  and  not  disturb  We  do  not  wonder  that  Emerson  in- 

his  neighbors.    He  should  be  able  to  get  sists  that  botany  is  much  the  better  study 

out  on  a  lawn  of  his  own  and  roll  with  compared  with  astronomy.    It  is  not  pos- 

his  children.  sible  for  every  one  to  find  a  new  star — 

The  American  highway  is  the  very  hardly  a  new  comet,  or  even  a  meteor, 
ideal  road  for  a  pedestrian.  If  the  drive-  But  almost  any  day  you  may  find  a  new 
way  is  not  as  perfect  as  those  in  Belgium,  plant  or  a  new  fruit.  In  the  New  Eng- 
certainly  the  variety  of  plant  life  exceeds  land  States  and  New  York,  where  the 
that  of  all  other  countries.  A  mile  of  first  orchards  were  of  seedlings  and 
highway  walking  will  reveal  more  flow-  where  new  apple  trees  are  always  spring- 
ers than  a  king's  garden.  Its  brooks  ing  up  about  the  fences  and  the  road- 
gurgle  and  chuckle  under  little  bridges,  sides.  Downing  tells  us  that  we  may  at 
It  is  strung  with  villages  and  crossroad  any  time  discover  a  better  fruit  than  is 
hamlets.  It  goes  from  New  York  to  found  in  the  catalog.  The  Seckel  pear 
Chicago,  and  then  to  Portland  or  Diiluth  came  up  by  the  gate  of  a  Dutch  farmer 
or  San  Francisco.  Farm  houses  look  at  in  Pennsylvania.  One  should  know  a 
it,  and  farmers*  daughters  and  sons  con-  little  about  botany,  however,  before  he 
sider  you  the  event  of  the  day.  You  starts  out  for  a  long  ramble;  otherwise 
carry  novelty  as  well  as  find  it.  You  are  he  will  not  see  what  he  is  looking  at. 
yourself  the  most  curious  growth  abroad.  When  Charles  Kingsley  was  in  this 
The  highway  is  a  rare  one  that  will  not  country  he  said  the  one  thing  that  most 
give  you  a  dining  table  where  you  may  amazed  him  was  that  Americans  walked 
eat  your  parched  corn  and  sandwiches,  so  little,  and  as  for  American  women,  he 
and  where  a  sweet  brook  will  not  give  believed  they  were  incapable  of  walking, 
you  better  water  than  a  city  reservoir.  Yet  he  thought  there  was  no  country  in 
We  have  not  yet  learned  that  we  own  all  the  world  better  got  up  for  long  strolls, 
the  roadways  in  America.  Thov  are  for  We  ought  to  get  up  with  the  dew  and 
us  to  walk  in,  discourse  in,  and,  if  we  make  ten  miles  before  breakfast. 
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"Ah!  that  will  give  you  appetite;  but  it  will  Republic.    At  that  time  it  was  estimated 

also  give  you  lungs;  and  after  breakfast  you  that  the  $I,5CX),000  which  by  the  treaty 

will  know  the  luxury  of  a  siesta  in  the  orchard  ^j^e   President  agreed   to  give   to   Santo 

or  balcony.  Domingo  would  pay  off  all  the  debts  of 

He  thought  the  moral  result  would  be  that  country  and  sufficiently  compensate 

as  good  as  the  physical.    Tobacco  would  those  whose  interests  would  suffer  by  an- 

not  be  thought  of.  nexation.      Now    the    national    debt    of 

"  Tobacco  is  simply  a  makeshift,  essential  to  ^anto   Domingo  is  $32,280,000,   and  we 

sedentary  life— an  effort  to  get  out  of  our  stolid  "^ve    been    forced    to   place    a    financial 

surroundings,  our  stupidities.    An  athlete  never  agent,  John  T.  Abbott,  in  charge  of  the 

smokes."  customs  at  Puerto  Plata    in  order  to  in- 

Walking  is  good  for  all  seasons.     It  ^"^^  '^e  payment  of  interest  to  foreign 

always  hai  sonTething  new  to  enliven  us  investors  on  their  loans.     Apparently  ,t 

and  quicken  the  pulses,  without  disturb-  -^  inevitable  that  we  shall  soon  have  to 

ing  the  balance  of  our  forces.    Naturally  '^^e  charge  of  Samana  Bay  and  perhaps 

Emerson  honors  the  morning  as  the  best  °'her  Ports  m  the  future.  If  we  had  taken 

time  of  day  for  the  pedestrian-a  part  of  POf session  of  Santo  Domingo  at  the  time 

the  day  as  undiscovered  to  most  people  J^henits  people  voted  almost  unanimous- 

as  the  North  Pole.     It  is  then  that  one  >'  '"  ^r""'  °^  "  our  foreign  policy  would 

finds  the  world  in  its  native  condition.  '^^^  had   a   smoother   course.     To   say 

The  night  has  washed  it  of  human  con-  '"^^^  "ight  have  been  is  as  impossible  as 

tact.      There  are  no  rumbling  wagons  to  say  what  will  be  but  it  is  not  too  spec- 

about  and  the  plow  lies  on  its  side  in  the  "'^''^^  '°  }^^'F'^  that  others  of  the  is- 

furrow  lands   would   have   followed   her   e.xam- 

ple,  that  the  Panama  Canal  would  have 

"  Get  up,  son  of  man,  as  the  sun  looks  over  5^^^    ^         ^                     jj^^^    q^^    wquXA 

the  horizon,  walk  abroad,  and  know  that  in  j^^^.^  ^^^  f^^^j  y/h\xoM  her  long  and  ter- 

thy  soul  the  surveyor  has  never  run  his  hues.  -,  ,         .           ,        ^\^   ^    ^\.       o         •  l     \i' 

rrt       u  1          ij  •    *u'             "  rible    strue:grie     that    the    Spanish    War 

The  whole  world  is  thme  own.  ,  ,    ,     ot»     »                        ^i^t»iiic.ii     «Tat 

would    have    been    prevented,    and    that 

•^  peace,  order  and  prosperity  would  have 

Our  Mistake  in  Santo  Domingo  ^^^^"^^  in  many  tropical' lands    which 

^  now  are  sutfermg  under  the  triple  tvr- 

Last  Tuesday,  December  6th,  was  an  anny  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  revo'lu- 

anniversary   of   an   event    which   should  tion. 

have  been  more  important  than  it  proved  The  Washington  dispatches  state  *'  on 

to  be.    On  that  date  in  1869  the  Ameri-  the  highest  authority  "  that  *'  the  United 

can  flag  was  raised  over  Samana   Bay,  States  will  not  purchase,  annex  or  even 

then    leased    to    us    in    perpetuity,    and  accept  as  a  gift  the  Republic  of  Santo 

Uncle  Sam,  like  a  good  tenant,  paid  in  Domingo."     This  is  a  very  rash,  useless 

advance  his   first  year's   rent,  $150,000.  and   unwise   statement   to   make.      It    is 

Hut  through  opposition  in  the  Senate,  in  made  anonymously  probably  for  the  verv 

part  of  a  purely  personal  and  partisan  good  reason  that  no  **  a   ''    -  tv  "  could 

character,  this  opportunity  for  acquiring  be  found  who  would  nia           .  h  a  stale- 

a  valuable  foothold  in  the  West   Indies  nient  as  applied  to  the  indefinite  future. 

was   rejected,  and   for  a  generation   the  It  is  the  fear  of  some  and  the  ho|>e  of 

island  has  been  left  to  neglect  and  ruin,  some,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  almost  all  of 

Now  it  appears  by  the  dispatches  from  us,  that   the  Uniteil   States  has  not  yet 

Washington  that   we  are  attempting   to  reached  the  limits  of  its  territorial  expan- 

retrieve  our   mistake  and   put   back   the  sion.      Many    men    in    the   jxist    c« 

American  Hag  on  Samana  Bay,  where  it  and  a  quarter  have  attempted  to 

once  was  legitimately  raised  and  where  the    United    States,    hut    they    were   all 

now  it  belon^^s     They  say  it  is  never  too  proved                and  we  may  as  wr' 

late  to  mend,  and   we  may  yet  pick  up  up  this   ^.    ^i.iphical   qii--''—   a*   tn.un 

this  dropped  stitch.     But  no  action  at  this  swerable.     (~>ur   history             .   that   .W 

late  <lay  will  conjplett-ly  rectify  this  na  /»/M.r  u//ra  is  not  a  safe  party  po'           We 

tional   blunder,   which  Jias  had   such   in  h.>pf  Pi       '     r  Kix^sevelt'H      ' 

jiirions  corjsrqncnces  to  us  and  our  sistrr  n^t   in!              n  to  adont  x\\ 
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and  untenable  position  of  King  Canute. 
It  would  be  quite  proper,  however  un- 
necessary, for  the  Administration  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  present  crisis 
in  Santo  Domingo  to  force  her  into  any 
unwelcome  relations  with  us,  but  fur- 
ther than  this  it  has  no  right  to  go.  No 
one  has  "  authority  "  to  say  that  if  the 
same  favorable  circumstances  should 
present  themselves  the  United  States 
would  repeat  its  mistake  and  decline 
to  enter  an  open  door.  That  it  was 
a  mistake  subsequent  history  has,  in  our 
opinion,  proved,  and,  altho  it  is  impolite, 
even  in  a  newspaper,  to  say  "  we  told  you 
so,"  still  we  may  be  permitted  to  inti- 
mate that^he  word  "  our  "  in  the  title  of 
this  article  is  used  out  of  courtesy,  and 
has  no  editorial  signification,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  our  files  of  1871  clearly  proves. 

The  Guidance  of  the  Spirit 

We  would  recur  to  the  address  of 
Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  as  retiring  Mod- 
erator of  the  Congregational  National 
Council  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  His 
central  subject  was  the  Guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church.  Sel- 
dom has  one  heard  a  truer  presentation 
of  the  principle  which  allows  growth 
out  of  old  into  new  forms  of  truth,  and 
the  competence  of  the  Church  of  the 
present  day  to  modify  its  old  formulas 
of  faith  and  fit  itself  to  its  new  conditions 
and  duties. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  happy 
mysticism  about  the  expression,  "  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit " ;  and  by  mys- 
ticism we  mean  the  power  to  see  God 
by  the  eye  of  faith  where  he  is  not 
present  by  the  eye  of  sense.  It  is,  we 
say,  a  happy  thing  to  be  able  to  feel 
the  pressure  and  influence  of  God  in 
affairs  and  in  personal  experience, 
where  some  severely  practical  people 
can  certainly  discover  only  their  own 
mental  action  or  the  course  of  human 
events;  and  who,  believing  God  pres- 
ent in  human  events  and  personal  ex- 
perience, are  glad  to  believe,  but  arc 
denied  the  knowledge  of  sight.  They 
accept  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  vSpirit, 
but  they  are  not  able  to  distinguish  it 
from  their  own  common  sense  and 
judgment. 


If  there  be  any  God — and  there  is — 
and  if  there  be  any  care  of  God  for  his 
world — and  we  cannot  doubt  it — then 
there  must  be  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
in  the  Church  which  is  devoted  to  his 
service.  But  how  can  we  tell  when  it 
is  guided  and  when  we  are  guided? 
Most  people,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be 
prophets,  must  be  satisfied  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  own  common  sense, 
good  judgment  and  careful  study  of 
duty,  and  simply  presume  the  guidance 
they  cannot  distinguish. 

What  we  call  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  is,  then,  the  best  use  of  our  own 
judgment;  and  it  is  faith  that  tells  us 
that  a  divine  influence  has  settled  our 
cause  to  be  right.  Men  differ  in  their 
judgments,  and  so  differ  in  the  guid- 
ance they  have  received.  The  best  we 
can  say,  when  it  comes  to  the  final  re- 
sult, is  that  this  result  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  these  divine  forces  is  a  di- 
vine result — and  of  this  we  need  not 
be  too  sure,  for  a  wrong  result  has,  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  continued 
for  ages. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  differs  very  little  from 
very  old  formulations  of  religious  free- 
dom. It  has  been  called  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
sying, the  liberty  of  dissent,  the  free 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  essence 
of  Protestantism,  and  sanctified  com- 
mon sense.  To  say  that  the  Church 
and  its  members  enjoy  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  is  practically  the  same  thing 
as  to  claim  the  privilege  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  is  true  and  right,  un- 
controlled by  tradition,  creed-formula 
or  written  text.  One  statement  of  this 
principle  we  may  presume  is  as  true  as 
the  other ;  for  when  a  man  uses  all  the 
knowledge,  science,  reason  and  good 
will  he  can  command  and  reaches  a 
judc^ment,  it  is  his  own  judgment  and 
he  does  It,  and  can  claim  it  for  himself; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  has  the  right 
to  bellovo  that  the  divine  Spirit  of  all 
truth,  the  very  God  who  rules  the  in- 
tangible realm  of  good  reason  and 
truth,  is  with  and  behind  the  data,  the 
process  and  the  conclusion.  Thus  Dr. 
Bradford  mav  say  that  It  Is  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  has  guided  the  Church  in 
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its  forward  conquest  of  truth,  while  a  cent    progress    of    electricity.      The    St. 

less   mystic   mind    may   insist   on   the  Louis  Exposition  had  no  such  great  les- 

right  of  private  judgment  and  the  con-  son  to  add  to  what  had  gone  before.     It 

elusions  of  study,   reason  and  common  was  beautiful,  it  was  grand,  it  was  im- 

sense.  mense,  but  it  had  no  new  note  of  prog- 

For  the  end  is  the  same,  liberty ;  the  ress. '    But   there   is   every   occasion   to 

breaking  of  the  bands  of  fettered  truth,  congratulate  President  Francis  and  those 

the  constant  reconstruction  of  creeds,  associated  with  him  in  the  great  success 

and  the  right  every  year  for  every  man,  of  their  great  undertaking, 

in  his  own  best  and  reverent  way,  to  J» 

discover  what  truth  God  has  left  open  The  system  of  interpel- 

to  his  search.     No  falser  mark  of  re-  ^^^^  °^°'".  °      lation  in  foreign  legisla- 

ligious  truth  has  ever  been  formulated  ^^       ^  ^^^     tive    bodies    which    per- 

than  that  which  describes  it  as  what  mits  any  member  to  demand  an  answer 

has    been    held    "  always,    everywhere  from  the  Government  on  anv  of  its  acts 

and  by  all."     There  is  no  truth  about  has  certain  disadvantages. '   Just  now 

God  our  Father  or  man  our  brother  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  forced  to 

that     has    been     held     "  always "     or  stop   action   on    three   such    important 

"  everywhere  "  or  "  by  all."   With  only  measures    as  the  income  tax,  old  age 

the  historian's  regard  to  the  teaching  pensions  and  the  abolition  of  the  Con- 

of  the  past,  but  bringing  every  dear-  cordat    while  it  discusses  the  question 

est,  most  treasured  inheritance  of  be-  of  the  right  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  be  called 

lief  to  the  severest,  yet  most  devout,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  point  obviously 

test  of  present  knowledge  of  fact  and  impossible  to  settle  unless  some  spir- 

duty,  we  must  ever  revise  our  creeds,  itualistic  medium  can  get  a  communi- 

The    process    will    be   that    of   human  cation  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford.    The 

reason,  and  the  result  it  is  our  right  to  trouble  arose  in  a  theme  presented  bv 

believe  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  pupil  in  a  Paris  high  school,  in  which 

the  divme  Spirit.  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the  beati- 

"^  fied    Joan    was    presented.       The    pro- 

Thc  End  of    ^^^^^Y     successful     as     was  fessor   of   history,    M.   Thalamis,   ven- 

the  Fair       ^^^  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex-  tured  to  criticise  the  legend  of  miracles, 

position,   it    is   to   be   hoped  and  such  an  uproar  resulted  that  the 

that  we  shall  not  have  another  interna-  Minister   of    Public     Instruction     was 

tional   exposition   for  twenty-five   years,  forced  to  change  him  from  the  Lycec 

The  country  has  had   enough  of  them  ;  Condorcet   to  the   Lycee  Charlemagne 

now  let  Italy  and  Japan  take  their  turn,  on  account  of  his  "  lack  of  tact."     The 

And  yet  the  St.  Louis  Fair  was  the  big-  Ministry  was  defeated  by  16  votes  on 

gest  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  it  paid  this  question,  and  only  the  personal  in- 

its    expenses,    returning    to    the    United  tervcntion    of    Premier    Combes    pre- 

States  Government  the  $5,000,000  appro-  vented    its   downfall.      M.   Jaures,   the 

priated,  quite  to  the  surprise  of  the  Con-  Socialist  leader,  is  to  fight  a  duel  with 

gressmen  who  voted  it.    If  the  attendance  M.    Deroulede.   the   exiled    Nationalist, 

was  not  as  large  as  at  Chicago,  it  is  he-  and    the    usual    [)rocessions      ■   '      treet 

cause  St.  Louis  is  not  as  central  to  pop-  riots  have  occurred.     The  d            slu- 

ulation  as  is  Chicago;  and.  further,  the  dents  place  wreaths  on  the   statue  of 

people    who   saw    Chicago    and    Buffalo  Joan  of  Arc  in  Paris,  bv            >he  is  a 

were  somewhat  satiated  with  fairs.     The  semi-saint;  the  infidel  st               •'->  thf 

St.  Louis  Exposition  was  magnificent  in  .same,  because  she  was  **                   ,1  bv 

its  displays  and  in   its  buildings,  hut  it  her  King  and  the  nobles  and  burned  by 

had  nothing  especially  new  to  bring  us.  the  Church."     F'A'identlv  it  {n  as  unsafe 

The  Philadelphia   I'^.xposition  was  a  les-  to  say  anything  against  Joan  oi  Arc  in 

son  in  art  to  our  artisans.  The  Chicago  France   as  it  i!»  to  suggest  in  Scotland 

Exposition  was  a  Irsson   in  architecture  that  Oueen  Marv  was  other  than  the  best 

and  ill  the  possibility  of  parks.    The  fUif-     and   purest  of   women.      \Vh '   sav 

falo  Exposition  showed  us  the  magnifi  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  .           >  hen 
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men  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  woman  who  lived  500  years 
ago? 

M  G'lb  ri  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  ^  ^^^  weeks  since 
that  we  called  our  readers' 
attention  to  the  farewell  tour  of  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, the  oldest  actress  in  the  world.  "  I 
am  not  a  Patti/'  she  said,  and  these 
words  have  received  a  sad  confirmation 
in  her  sudden  death  in  Chicago  last  week. 
In  the  length  of  her  career  and  number 
of  her  friends  she  reminds  one  of  Joe 
Jefferson,  but  while  he  has  confined  him- 
self chiefly  to  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  has  in  her  time  played  some  500 
parts.  She  was  born  in  a  Methodist 
family  on  an  English  farm  in  1821.  She 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  ballet 
dancer,  and  it  was  not  until  she  was  36 
years  old  that  she  attempted  acting.  This 
winter  for  the  first  time  she  appeared  as 
a  "  star  "  in  a  play  entitled  "  Granny," 
written  for  her  by  Clyde  Fitch,  in  which 
she  showed  the  naturalness  and  charm 
characteristic  of  all  her  work.  Her  kind 
heart  and  lovable  disposition  had  en- 
deared her  to  three  generations  of  play- 
goers, and  there  were  always  wet  eyes  in 
the  audience  as  she  stepped  forward  to 
give  in  the  old  style  way  her  epilog,  end- 
ing with  the  words : 

"  Goodby,  old  friends,  new  friends,  my  children 

every  one  of  you ! 
Listen,  for  it's  true,  I  love  each  mother's  son 

of  you ! 
For  wealth,  for  fame,  my  goodness,  I  don't 

care  a  filbert ! 
If  only  in  your  hearts  you'll  keep  old  Mrs. 

Gilbert." 

It  is  from  citizens  of  Alabama  that 
petitions  are  coming  that  Representative 
Heflin,  of  the  Fifth  Alabam  district,  be 
expelled  from  Congress.  In  a  speech  at 
Tuskegee  he  said  (and  he  now  calls  it 
a  joke) : 

"  There  they  sat,  Roosevelt  and  Booker,  and 
if  some  Czolgosz  or  one  of  his  kind  had  thrown 
a  bomb  under  the  table  no  great  harm  would 
have  been  done  the  country." 

The  circular  petition  says  that  in  the 
same  speech,  referring  to  the  lynching 
of  negroes  at  Statcrville,  Ga.,  he  said  it 
was  *'  the  sending  off  of  a  few  more 
Rf!publicans  singing,  *  Nearer,  my  God, 


to  Thee  '  " ;  and  it  adds  that  this  was  a 
brutal  allusion  to  the  death  of  President 
McKinley.  Certainly  a  man  who  could 
suggest  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  fit  to  be  allowed  in  any  decent 
body  of  men.  It  is  for  no  worse  lan- 
guage that  we  put  Herr  Most  and  Emma 
Goldman  in  prison. 

It  is  a  curious  discovery,  and  seems  to 
be  justified,  which  is  announced  by  Mr. 
Maunder,  superintendent  of  the  solar  de- 
partment of  the  Greenwich  Observatory, 
that  the  magnetic  storms  which  disturb 
the  compass  and  the  telegraph  wires  and 
produce  the  aurora  not  only  are  caused 
by  sun-spots,  but  that  they  occur  regu- 
larly at  intervals  of  twenty-seven  and 
one-third  days,  just  the  time  it  takes  the 
revolution  of  the  sun  to  bring  the  place 
of  a  sun-spot  back  again.  The  magnetic 
storm  is  repeated,  even  altho  the  spot  it- 
self has  disappeared,  as  if  there  were  an 
influence  still  being  emitted.  Mr.  Maun- 
der also  finds  that  it  takes  about  twenty- 
six  hours  for  the  electric  influence,  what- 
ever it  is,  to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the 
earth.  This  observation  is  likely  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of 
the  emissions  we  receive  from  the  sun. 


One  good  way  to  deal  with  college 
hoodlumism  is  that  taken  by  the  city  au- 
thorities at  New  Haven,  where  a  com- 
mittee of  the  freshman  class  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  the  city  officials  and  make 
humble  apology  for  damage  done  on 
Halloween  night  and  to  pay  all  damages 
and  return  confiscated  property  found  by 
the  police  in  the  students'  rooms.  An- 
other good  way  is  threatened  in  Califor- 
nia, where  students  are  to  be  criminally 
prosecuted  for  very  serious  injury  done 
to  another  student  as  a  result  of  which 
he  is  partially  paralyzed.  Such  lessons 
teach  a  more  correct  view  of  what  is  fun. 

It  is  by  no  means  as  assured  as  it 
seemed  that  the  union  between  the 
Northern  Presbyterians  and  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterians  will  take  place.  We 
see  that  the  presbyteries  of  the  Cumber- 
land Church  are  dividing  about  equally 
upon  it,  and  many  of  them  have  delayed 
action   until   their  spring  meetings.      A 
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new  anxiety  among  them  is  their  fear  for 
their  uneducated  ministers.  Meanwhile 
the  presbyteries  of  the  Northern  Church 
are  waking  up  to  the  proviso  that  there 
may  be  separate  presbyteries  for  negroes. 
This  old  slavery  question  is  also  blocking 
a  hopeful  union  between  the  United  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Associate  Reformed 
Synod  of  the  South. 

Here  is  a  lesson  from  the  heathen.  In 
the  district  of  Wan-hien,  the  province  of 
Sz-chuen,  China,  there  was  a  terrible 
drought.  No  rain  fell  for  thirty-one 
days,  at  just  the  time  when  rice  was  to  be 
transplanted.  Famine  stared  the  people 
in  the  face.  They  prayed,  they  fasted 
from  meat,  fowls,  eggs ;  they  made  vows, 
but  still  no  rain.  At  last  thev  decided 
that  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  for  some 
sin,  and  concluded  that  it  was  for  the  sin 
of  growing  opium.  Thereupon  they  all 
agreed  to  grow  no  more  opium.  They 
gathered  and  burnt  before  the  idols  all 
their  poppy-seed.  They  signed  their 
words  each  with  his  own  blood.  Then 
the  rain  came. 

The  record  of  crimes  of  violence  in 
South  Carolina  has  been  published  by  a 
Charleston  paper  and  it  is  impressive.  It 
covers  32  out  of  41  counties,  and  the  ten 
months  of  this  year.  There  are  recorded 
160  homicides,  or  five  to  a  county,  or 
about  one  homicide  every  other  day.  No 
white  man  was  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  eight  were  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  and  16  acquitted. 
Two  negroes  were  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  several 
others  convicted  of  murder  were  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  and  20  convicted  of 
manslaughter.  In  many  cases  no  arrests 
were  marie.     Is  this  civilization? 


The  derivation  of  the  name  Roose^>eU 
attracts  attention.  That  it  was  originally 
a  German  Jewish  fiarne.  Roscnfeld,  as  a 
Russian  paper  assorted  in  t-xpli"  '»•""  of 
the     President's    regard     for  ed 

Jews,  is  a  pure  invrntion  ;  but  we  have 
from  Dr.  D.  \\  St.  John  Rrn^sa,  of  this 
( ity,  not  only  the  positive  assertion  that, 
drowning  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,  roos  ran   in   Dutch  mean  only  ro3e 


and  not  horse,  and  he  adds  the  further 
important  evidence  that  "  in  Holland  the 
seals,  to  be  easily  found,  Rooses  and 
Roosevelts,  often  have  roses  as  part  of 
their  crest,  never  a  horse." 

The  difference  is  striking  between 
the  war  spirit  in  the  two  countries.  In 
Japan  the  soldiers  march  in  proces- 
sion to  enlist,  accompanied  by  their 
triumphant  friends ;  we  hear  of  none 
running  away.  In  Russia  the  con- 
scripts hide  away  and  flee  the  country 
by  thousands,  while  mobs  resist  the 
conscription.  There  must  be  a  reason 
for  the  contrast,  to  the  credit  of  one 
country  and  the  discredit  of  the  other. 
Let  Russia  once  give  its  people  as  much 
liberty  as  does  Japan,  and  we  shall  see 
there  as  much  patriotism  and  here  as 
much  sympathv. 

It  was  by  an  unaccountable  heter- 
ophemy  that  we  last  week  substituted  the 
name  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  P.  Avery  for 
that  of  Henry  G.  Marquand  as  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Mr.  Avery  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  Museum, 
but  his  great  gift  of  an  architectual  li- 
brary of  15.000  volumes  was  to  Colum- 
bia University.  Mr.  Marquand's  main 
gifts  were  of  priceless  paintings  to  the 
Museum. 

Jl 

Oxford  sticks  to  compulsory  Greek, 
by  a  vote  of  200  to  164.  and  probably 
Cambridge  will  follow  the  example. 
This  means  that  candidates  for  hon- 
ors in  mathematics  and  natural  science 
cannot  escape  the  old  full  classical 
course.  In  the  present  breadth  of  learn- 
ing  it  is  too  late  to  require  that  chem- 
ists and  electricians  should  study  two 
classical  languages  More  German 
and  French  uouhl  he  better  for  them 

Jl 

The  t! '  ■  Mi- 

try   is  m  .    ...,    S-—  t*t 

rej)ort  shows  an  array  ot  rs 

and  men.  less  than  one  to  a  chousanii  of 
our   }  •  ■     '  Hon.      The  *.•   are   v 

great  ^^  r     while   i  uy    is    l       ^ 

steadily  rediicctl  from  itf  legal  limit  o( 
100.000  men 


Insurance 


Plowing  Furrows  to  Stop  Progress  of  a  Ground  Fire  in  the   Adirondacks 


Forest    Fires    of  1903     in    New 
York  State 

The  report  of  William  F.  Fox,  the 
Superintendent  of  Forests  for  the  State 
of  New  York,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  of  the  State.  From  this  re- 
port it  appears  that  New  York  in  com- 
mon with  other  States  suffered  from 
forest  fires  to  a  larger  extent  during  1903 
than  usual  because  of  prolonged  spring 
droughts  which  prevailed  and  which  pro- 
duced conditions  especially  favorable  to 
such  fires.  Woodland  fires  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region  generally  occur  in  April  or 
May.  The  ground  at  this  time  is  cov- 
ered with  many  dead  leaves,  which  under 
the  influence  of  the  fiist  warm  sun  and  a 
south  wind  become  so  dry  that  a  single 
spark  will  ignite  them.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  spread  of  a  forest  fire  is  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and  if  in  its  progress  it 
reaches  the  dry  refuse  of  an  old  lumber 
job  the  flames  quickly  pass  beyond  con- 
trol, and  great  damage  results.  The  total  ^ 
direct  loss  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report  was,  in  point  of  fact,  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000. 

Forest  fires  are  sometimes  due  to  care- 
lessness in  regard  to  camp  fires,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  such  fires  originate 
from  locomotive  sparks.  During  the 
early  part  of  1903  the  conditions  were 
such  that  incipient  fires  sprang  up  after 
the  passage  of  nearly  every  railroad 
train.  Smoke  and  flames  bordered  a  long 
stretch  of  the  line  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, except  where,  for  eight  miles,  it 
passed  through  the  private  preserve  of 
Dr.  William  Stewart  Webb,  who  person- 


ally employed  a  large  number  of  patrols, 
who  were  kept  constantly  on  duty  to  ex- 
tinguish the  locomotive  sparks  that  fell 
along  the  road.  The  fire  wardens  could 
not  follow  this  example,  since  under  the 
present  law  defining  their  duties  the  em- 
ployment of  men  is  not  permissible  until 
a  fire  is  seen.  No  provision  exists  for 
patrolling  or  for  the  prevention  of  fires. 
When  the  absolute  necessity  became  ap- 
parent, however,  some  attempts  were 
made  in  the  direction  of  patrolling,  in 
spite  of  the  inadequate  framing  of  the 
law. 

In  the  forests  of  Germany,  altho 
traversed  almost  everywhere  by  railroads, 
there  is  practically  no  loss  caused  by 
sparks  from  locomotives.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  timber  cuttings  have 
been  made  in  German  forests  the  tree  tops, 
limbs  and  brush  are  entirely  removed, 
leaving  the  forest  floor  clean  and  free 
from  inflammable  material.  The  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  Adirondack  re- 
gions and  abroad  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  but  it  is  certain  that  something 
might  be  done  to  lessen  the  danger  from 
domestic  forest  fires.  Some  conflagra- 
tions mentioned  i.x  the  report  were 
due  to  incendiaries  and  degenerates, 
prompted  by  malice,  revenge  or  crimi- 
nal instincts.  Strong  and  apparently 
well  grounded  suspicion  exists  that  cer- 
tain forest  fires  have  been  started  by 
men  in  order  to  obtain  employment  as 
fire  fighters.  Enormous  losses  have  re- 
sulted because  of  forest  fires,  detailed 
figures  regarding  which  appear  in  the  re- 
port. The  subject  seems  to  be  most 
important,  and  is  one  to  which  public 
opinion  may  well  be  seriously  directed. 


Financial 


Dividends  Out  of  Capital 

The  decision  of  Justice  Clarke,  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
suit  against  a  director  of  the  American 
Malting  Company  ought  to  exert  a 
wholesome  and  restraining  influence. 
This  concern  was  a  combination,  or- 
ganized in  1897,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $30,000,000,  half  of  it  in  7  per  cent, 
preferred  shares.  The  directors  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  eight  quarterly  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock  outstanding,  the 
entire  sum  thus  disbursed  being  about 
$1,855,000.  By  the  third  of  these  divi- 
dends a  deficit  of  $142,000  was  caused, 
and  the  remaining  five  were  paid  out  of 
capital.  After  the  payment  of  the 
eighth,  in  November,  1899,  the  serious 
condition  of  the  company  could  no 
longer  be  concealed.  It  owed  millions, 
needed  working  capital,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  borrow.  To  raise  money 
$4,000,000  of  6  per  cent,  bonds  were 
issued,  at  a  cost  of  $400,000  in  discounts 
and  an  annual  interest  charge  of  $240,- 
000. 

Two  stockholders  sued  each  of  the 
directors.  This  decision  is  in  the  case 
against  Alexander  M.  Curtiss.  Other 
similar  cases  are  pending.  The  court 
holds  that  Mr.  Curtiss  is  liable  to  the 
company's  stockholders  in  the  sum  of 
$1,087,074,  thi3  being  the  sum  of  the 
unlawful  dividends  authorized  at  meet- 
ings at  which  he  was  present.  The  law 
is  plain  enough.  It  says  that  divi- 
dends, if  paid  at  all,  must  be  paid  out 
of  net  profits  or  the  surplus  on  hand. 
These  dividends  were  paid  out  of 
neither,  but  out  of  capital,  and  were 
clearly  illegal.  Justice  Clarke  re- 
marked that  to  ask  directors  to  obey 
the  law  did  not  seem  to  him  to  be  ask- 
ing too  much.  The  decision  shows 
how  stockholders  can  defend  their  in- 
terests by  bringing  lawless  directors 
into  court,  if  such  directors  have  as- 
sets enough  to  satisfy  a  judgment 
against  them.  In  this  instance  it  is 
not  shown  that  the  directors  declared 
and  p'lid  the  iinlawfu!  dividnuls  for  any 
speculative  purpose,  having  in  mind 
their  personal  profit.  lUit  many  in- 
stances may  be  re('allr<l  of  t!»e  f>ayinent 
of  nnvvnrrantrd  and  tiiilavvfiil  <livi(len(ls 


to  sustain  the  market  price  and  enable 
those  who  came  in  "  on  the  ground 
floor  "  to  unload  their  shares  upon  the 
public.  Such  dividends  are  useful  in 
promoting  the  "  distribution  "  of  stock, 
and  the  discontinuance  of  them  per- 
mits the  sellers  to  regain  their  hold- 
ings at  very  low  figures.  The  law  used 
in  this  case  of  the  Malting  Company 
appears  to  be  available  for  the  protec- 
tion of  stockholders  in  any  compiny 
whose  directors  have  been  paying  divi- 
dends out  of  capital. 

Owing  to  a  revival  of  trade,  the 
railroads  having  terminals  at  New  York 
have  within  the  last  six  weeks  restored 
to  their  pay  rolls  20,000  men  who  were 
dropped  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

.  . .  .The  cotton  market  was  depressed 
on  Saturday  last  by  the  Government's 
report  showing  a  crop  of  12,162.000 
bales,  which  exceeds  by  900,000  bales 
the  largest  crop  heretofore  produced. 

....A  night  and  day  bank,  to  be 
open  for  business  every  hour  in  the 
twenty-four,  is  to  be  established  in 
New  York,  with  offices  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second 
Street. 

.  . .  .The  Reichstag,  at  Berlin,  has 
adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  middle  commercial 
classes  against  great  accumulations  of 
capital  in  the  retail  trade. 

.  .  .  .The  Lackawanna  Steel  Com- 
pany, whose  works  are  at  Buffalo,  en- 
ters the  Steel  Rail  Pool  with  an  allot- 
ment of  15  per  cent,  of  the 
Possible  competition  having  thu  .  ...;i 
averted,  it  is  expected  that  the  jhx>I 
price  of  $28  per  ton  (for  buyers  in  this 
country)   will  he  maintained. 

....  Diviilends  announced : 
VVr-fi"  •*<'>i'-'-  II,-.  r   X  \fr.    r..    ^'rffertvcl, 

K'wav    l>iv  ',   1'..    \KT    » rin    a  r 

tfHf 

II  I   K'way  u  \^f  irit 

Drbrniurr),  #j.oo   per  ftharr.  p«v«b)v  Unuary 
iSth. 

\Vr»t  Side  lUnk,  ^  per  cent.,  p4>At4e  JAOih 
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A         1  ,,  r    The  President's  mes- 

Annual  Message  of  , 

the  President  f«V\^   !°"?   T' 

At  the  beginning  he 

speaks  of  the^"  noteworthy  prosperity  " 
which  the  nation  "  continues  to  enjoy." 
Emphatic  approval  of  the  principles  un- 
derlying the  governmental  policies  to 
which,  in  part,  this  prosperity  is  due  has 
been  expressed  by  the  people,  who  have 
thus  shown  "  their  desire  that  these  prin- 
ciples be  kept  substantially  unchanged, 
altho,  of  course,  applied  in  a  progressive 
spirit  to  meet  changing  conditions." 
Except  in  the  foregoing  words  there 
is  no  reference  in  the  message  to 
tariff  revision,  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  reciprocity  or  the  race 
question  in  the  South.  As  the  mes- 
sage would  fill  23  pages  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, our  summary  must  deal  brief- 
ly with  only  the  leading  parts  of  it. 
Much  space  is  given  to  questions  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  organized  capital  and 
to  the  problems  presented  by  the  change 
in  industrial  conditions  during  the  last 
half  century.  The  organization  of  labor, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  says,  should  be  encour- 
aged "  so  long  as  it  is  conducted  with  a 
due  and  decent  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others  " : 

"  But  when  any  labor  union  seeks  improper 
ends,  or  seeks  to  achieve  proper  ends  by  im- 
proper means,  all  good  citizens,  and  more  espe- 
cially all  honorable  public  servants,  must  op- 
pose the  wrongdoing  as  resolutely  as  they 
would  oppose  the  wrongdoing  of  any  great 
corporation.  Of  course,  any  violence,  brutality 
or  corruption  should  not  for  one  moment  be 
tolerated.  Wage-workers  have  an  entire  right 
to  organize,  and  by  all  peaceful  and  honorable 
means  to  endeavor  to  persuade  their  fellows  to 
join  with  them  in  organizations.  They  have  a 
legal   right,  which,  according  to  circumstances, 


may  or  may  not  be  a  moral  right,  to  refuse  to 
work  in  company  with  men  who  decline  to 
join  their  organizations.  They  have  under  no 
circumstances  the  right  to  commit  violence  upon 
those,  whether  capitalists  or  wage-workers,  who 
refuse  to  support  their  organizations  or  who 
side  with  those  with  whom  they  are  at  odds; 
for  mob  rule  is  intolerable  in  any  form." 

Employees  of  the  Government  may,  with- 
out objection,  form  unions  or  belong  to 
them ;  but  the  Government  can  "  neither 
discriminate  for  nor  discriminate  against 
non-union  men  who  are  in  its  employ- 
ment or  who  seek  to  be  employed  under 
it."  The  existing  law  for  the  safety  of 
railroad  employees  should  be  amended 
and  strengthened,  and  there  should  be, 
the  President  says,  a  stringent  employers' 
liability  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  wherever  the  national  Government 
has  direct  authority.  He  recommends 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
study  this  question  "  with  the  view  of 
extending  the  provisions  of  a  great  and 
Constitutional  law  to  all  employments 
within  the  scope  of  Federal  power;  "  also, 
legislation  requiring  a  block-signal  sys- 
tem and  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  on 
railroads,  and  empowering  the  Govern- 
ment to  investigate  concerning  railroad 
accidents.  The  Labor  Bureau,  which  is 
about  to  make  a  report  concerning  the 
Colorado  strike — "  in  which  certain  very 
evil  forces,  which  are  more  or  less  at 
work  everywhere  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  industrialism,  became  startlingly 
prominent " — should  have  means  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  l?bor  condi- 
tions (wages,  hours,  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  effect  of  immigra- 
tion) throughout  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  child  labor  in  the  several 
States. 
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^  ^.  ,    Labor  has  first  place  in 

Corporations  and       ,  ^   ,       , 

o  .,      JO*.  the    message,    and    the 

Railroad  Rates  ,    .      *=»,  ' 

second  is  given  to  cor- 
porations. It  is  absurd,  the  President 
says,  *'  to  expect  to  ehminate  the  abuses 
in  great  corporations  by  State  action,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  be  patient  with  an  argu- 
ment that  such  matters  should  be  left 
to  the  States."  The  national  Government 
alone  can  deal  adequately  with  them. 
The  people  should  continue  to  show 
moderation,  an  earnest  desire  to  do  no 
damage,  and  a  quiet  determination  to 
eliminate  or  minimize  whatever  there  is 
of  evil.  There  should  be  a  broad  com- 
munity of  interest  and  good  feeling  be- 
tween capitalists  and  wage-workers,  and 
between  both  and  the  public.  He  quotes 
an  address  of  President  Mellen,  of  New 
Haven,  as  to  what  a  great  corporation's 
policy  should  be  with  respect  to  publicity 
and  a  due  regard  for  public  opinion.  The 
Bureau  of  Corporations,  he  explains,  is 
to  accomplish  its  purposes  by  co-opera- 
tion, not  by  antagonism ;  by  inquiry,  not 
by  attack.  It  will  give  Congress  all  its 
facts,  except  those  which  should  be  with- 
held in  the  interest  of  competitors  in 
legitimate  business.  As  insurance  is  a 
business  of  national  character,  he  urges 
Congress  to  consider  whether  the  power 
of  the  Bureau  cannot  be  extended  under 
the  Constitution  to  cover  interstate  trans- 
actions in  it.  The  President  then  takes 
up  the  question  of  railroad  rates,  making 
recommendations  which  are  causing 
much  discussion : 

"Above  all  else,  we  must  strive  to  keep  the 
highways  of  commerce  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms ;  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  put  a 
complete  stop  to  all  rebates.  Whether  the  ship- 
per or  the  railroad  is  to  blame  makes  no  differ- 
ence; the  rebate  must  be  stopped,  the  abuses  of 
the  private  car  and  private  terminal-track  and 
side  track  systems  must  be  stopped,  and  legis- 
lation of  the  Fifty -eighth  Congress  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  cor- 
poration to  offer,  grai  '  '  or 
receive  any  rebate,  con  iiun 
in  respect  of  the  transportation  of  any  prop- 
erty in  interstate  or  foreign  commcri  '  -by 
such  property  shall  by  any  device  wi  bf 
transported  at  a  less  rate  than  that  named  in 
the  tariffs  published  by  the  carrier,  must  be 
enforced." 

IJndtT  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  Conmiissioti  now  has  only  the  t)are 
power  to  (Irnoiincr  a  challrji^ed  rate  as 


unreasonable,  and  cannot  declare  and 
enforce  a  reasonable  rate  in  place  of  it. 
At  present  it  would  be  undesirable,  he 
says,  finally  to  clothe  the  Commission 
with  general  authority  to  fix  rates,  but  it 
ought  to  have  power  to  decide,  subject  to 
judicial  review,  what  shall  be  a  reason- 
able rate  in  place  of  a  challenged  one, 
found,  after  full  hearing,  to  be  unrea- 
sonable ;  and  its  ruling  should  take  ef- 
fect at  once,  to  remain  in  force  unless 
reversed  by  the  court  of  review : 

"  The  Government  must  in  increasing  degree 
supervise  and  regulate  the  workings  of  the  rail- 
ways engaged  in  interstate  commerce ;  and  such 
increased  supervision  is  the  only  alternative  to 
an  increase  of  the  present  evils  on  the  one  hand 
or  a  still  more  radical  policy  on  the  other.  In 
my  judgment  the  most  important  legislative 
act  now  needed  as  regards  the  regulation  of 
corporations  is  this  act  to  confer  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  re- 
vise rates  and  regulations,  the  revised  rate  to 
at  once  go  into  effect,  and  to  stay  in  effect  un- 
less and  until  the  court  of  review  reverses  it." 


Other  Topics  and 
Recommendations 


The    Filipinos,    Mr. 
Roosevelt    savs,    are 


at  present  utterly  in- 
capable of  existing  in  independence  at  all 
or  of  building  up  a  civilization  of  their 
own ;  but  we  can  help  them  to  rise,  and 
he  hopes  *'  that  in  the  end  they  will  t)e 
able  to  stand,  if  not  entirely  alone,  yet  in 
some  such  relation  to  the  United  States 
as  Cuba  now  stands."  This  end  may  be 
indefinitely  postponed  if  our  people  "  are 
foolish  enough  to  turn  the  attention  of 
the  Filipinos  awav  from  the  pn  *  "  of 
achieving  moral  and  material  piv  ^v.;iy 
toward  foolish  and  dangerous  intrigues 
for  a  complete  independence,  for  which 
they  are  as  yet  totally  unfit."  Those  of 
our  people  who  have  especially  claimeil 
to  be  the  champions  of  the  Filipinos 
*'  have  in  reality  been  their  worst  ene- 
mies." Our  tariff  on  Philipp;"-  •^•'  niucts 
should  be  reduced,  and  the  [  jj  bill 

to  encourage  the  investment  of  Ameri- 
can capital  in  I  '  *  various  in* 
dustries  on  the  :  ..  .  .  !  Se  na^eci 
Our  foreign  p4.>licy  is  cor  n- 
nection  with  the  navv  »r 
aim,  the  P*  -^  ';-nt  sa\  e- 
cure  thr*  t  the  \^  A 
justice,  but  our  declaration  ami  rliorts 
should  \k  supported  hy  potential  forct« 
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Unrighteous  war  and  unrighteous  peace 
should  be  shunned.  We  should  aid 
movements  to  obtain  substitutes  for  war, 
and  should  keep  prepared  to^  assist  in 
exercising  the  international  police  power. 
Then  he  refers  to  the  new  arbitration 
treaties  and  the  call  for  another  Peace 
Conference.  There  should  be  "no  halt 
in  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  navy." 
Our  attitude  toward  South  American 
countries  is  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  was  read  at  the  Cuban  banquet. 
"  We  would  interfere  with  them  only  in 
the  last  resort,  and  then  only  if  it  became 
evident  that  their  inability  or  unwilling- 
ness to  do  justice  at  home  and  abroad 
had  violated  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  or  had -invited  foreign  aggression 
to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  body  of 
American  nations."  In  connection  with 
remarks  concerning  the  propriety  of  ex- 
pressing disapproval  of  crimes  commit- 
ted on  a  vas  scale  abroad,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
says  it  is  inevitable  that  a  nation  should 
desire  to  express  its  horror  at  such  an 
event  as  the  Kishenef  massacre  or  at 
such  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  Ar- 
menians have  suffered.  The  conduct  of 
Russia  in  making  it  difficult  for  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  obtain  passports  and  to 
travel  in  that  country  is  characterized  as 
"  unjust  and  irritating."  He  asks  for  a 
law  against  bribery  and  corruption  in 
Federal  elections,  with 

"  provisions  for  the  publication  not  only  of  the 
expenditures  for  nominations  and  elections  of 
all  candidates,  but  also  of  all  contributions  re- 
ceived and  expenditures  made  by  political  com- 
mittees." 

Alaska  is  the  subject  of  a  long  passage, 
in  which  many  changes  are  recom- 
mended for  the  improvement  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  good  of  the  natives. 
The  territory  should  have  a  delegate  in 
Congress.  Pointing  to  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  the  cases  of  fraudulent  or  im- 
proper naturalization,  the  President  asks 
for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  The  need  of  a  field  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
explained.  Lands  should  be  set  aside  as 
refuges  for  the  large  wild  beasts,  and  the 
rjafion  of  the  Colorado  should  be  a  na- 
tional park.  Washington  should  be  made 
a  model  city.     An  inquiry  as  to  sanitary 


Questions  Before 
Congress 


conditions  and  the  housing  of  the  poor 
there  should  be  made  by  a  special  Com- 
mission. Severe  laws  relating  to  child 
labor  and  factory  inspection  should  be 
enacted.  Wife-beaters  should  suffer 
some  kind  of  corporal  punishment.  Mar- 
ried women  should  not  work  in  factories : 
"  The  prime  duty  of  the  man  is  to  work,  to 
be  the  breadwinner ;  the  prime  duty  of  the  woman 
is  to  be  the  mother,  the  housewife.  All  ques- 
tions of  tariff  and  finance  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  tremendous, 
the  vital,  importance  of  trying  to  shape  condi- 
tions so  that  these  two  duties  of  the  man  and 
of  the  woman  can  be  fulfilled  under  reasonably 
favorable  circumstances.  If  a  race  does  not 
have  plenty  of  children,  or  if  the  children  do 
not  grow  up,  or  if  when  they  grow  up  they  are 
unhealthy  in  body  and  stunted  or  vicious  in 
mind,  then  that  race  is  decadent,  and  no  heap- 
ing up  of  wealth,  no  splendor  of  momentary 
material  prosperity,  can  avail  in  any  degree  as 
offsets." 

It  has  been  decided 
that  there  will  be  no 
special  session  of  Con- 
gress for  tariff  revision  next  spring,  but 
there  may  be  one  in  October,  altho  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  direct  the 
course  of  legislation  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  prefer  that  there  shall  be  no 
special  session  at  any  time  next  year. 
The  advocates  of  revision  have  encoun- 
tered very  formidable  opposition,  espe- 
cially in  the  Senate.  Among  them  is 
Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  who,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, helped  to  frame  the  Dingley  law, 
and  who  now  says  that  unless  his  party 
revises  the  tariff  now  he  can't  see  how 
it  can  afford  to  discuss  the  question  in  the 
next  Congressional  campaign.  He  adds 
that  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
Dingley  duties  were  made  higher  than 
they  should  have  been  because  it  was 
expected  that  reciprocity  treaties  would 
reduce  them.  In  New  York  the  Union 
League  Club  has  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  a  resolution  earnestly  requesting 
Congress  to  investigate  the  tariff  ques- 
tion **  with  the  view  of  making  such 
changes  in  the  present  rates  as  will 
remedy  unjust  conditions,  if  any  such 
exist." — Altho  'the  President  has  so 
earnestly  recommended  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  em- 
powered to  fix  and  enforce  a  reasonable 
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freight  rate  in  the  place  of  one  challenged  tredge,   acting  chairman   of  the  Senate 

and    found    to    be    unreasonable,    it    is  Canal     Committee,     who     accompanied 

thought  in  Washington  that  neither  the  these  Representatives  in  their  journey  to 

Quarles   bill    (in    the    Senate)    nor   the  the  Isthmus,  and  who  says  it  would  be  a 

Cooper    bill     (in    the    House),  both  of  waste  of  money  to   follow   the  present 

which   provide    for   this   change   in   the  plan  for  a  canal  with  a  summit  level  and 

law,  will  be  passed  at  this  session.  Neither  several  locks.     It  is  roughly  estimated 

of   them    may    even    be    reported    from  that  the  proposed  change  of  plan  would 

committee.      They   are   opposed   by   the  increase  the  cost  by  $100,000,000.  Senator 

railroads  and  are  disapproved,  it  is  said,  Perkins  will  introduce  a  bill  directing  the 

by  many  influential  Republican  Senators  Commission  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  cut 

and      Representatives.        Commissioner  at  the  sea  level  and  to  report  as  to  the 

Prouty  remarks  that  there  will  be  either  cost.     The  result  of  the  borings  now  in 

Government   regulation   of  railroads  or  progress  at  the  site  of  the  proposed  Bohio 

Government  ownership.     On   the  even-  dam  may  affect  the  decision  of  this  ques- 

ing  of  the  6th,  following  the  publication  tion.    Borings  made  by  the  French  com- 

of  the  message,  fourteen  railroad  presi-  pany  proved  to  be  misleading;  our  own 

dents,   representing  the  leading  compa-  engineers    have   not   yet    found   a   firm 

nies,  assembled  at  a  dinner  in  New  York  foundation  at  the  bed    of    the  Chagres 

and  discussed  the  message's  recommenda-  River,  altho  they  have  gone  to  a  depth 

tions.     The  sharp  decline  of  stocks  on  of  165   feet.     It  is  said  that  Chief  En- 

the  7th  and  8th  was  ascribed  in  part  to  gineer  Wallace  regards  a  sea-level  canal 

a   prevailing   belief   that   they   regarded  as  a  feasible  project ;  a  report  soon  to  be 

the   rate   recommendation   as   something  made  by  him  will  deal  with  this  subject, 

that  should  be  strenuously  opposed.     It  In  even  a  sea-level  canal  one  tidal  lock 

was  known,  however,  that  one  cause  of  would    be    required. — Much    dissatisfac- 

the   decline   was   the   campaign   of   Mr.  tion  concerning  the  Commission  is  ex- 

Lawson,  of  Boston,  against  certain  cor-  pressed  by  the  Representatives  who  went 

porations. — Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  to  Panama.     It  is  said  that  there  are  too 

has   introduced   a   bill   to   reduce   repre-  many  Commissioners  and  that  they  have 

sentation  in  the  South.     It  provides  for  not  been  in  agreement.    Three,  it  is  said, 

a  reduction  amounting  to  19  members  of  would  be  enough ;  if  there  must  be  seven 

the  House.    Action  upon  it  at  this  session  there  should  be  an  Executive  Committee 

is    not    expected. — The     President    has  of  three    and  the  members  of  it  should 

again  nominated   Dr.   Crum  to  be  Col-  remain  on  the  Isthmus.     Such  a  commit- 

lector  at  Charleston,  and  the  nomination  tee  was  suggested  by  General  Davis,  but 

will  probably  be  confirmed,  as  Mr.  Till-  he   was  outvoted. — There  is   a   demand 

man  will  resort  to  no  obstructive  motions,  for  an  inquiry  by  Congress  concerning 

— In  the  House    Mr.  Cockran  has  intro-  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  which  is 

duced   two  bills,   one   providing   for  an  now    owned    by    our    Government,    but 

inquiry  concerning  the   party  campaign  which  has  an  exclusive  tr  '■'^' -   -  -     -v-nt 

funds  of  the  last  three  Presidential  cam-  vvith   the   Pacific   Mail   S              .          w- 

paigns  by  a  non-partisan  commission,  and  pany.  and  this  company  is  controlled  by 

the  other  requiring  a  prompt  publication  the  Harriman  (Union  Pacific  at'  *  -      'h- 

of    the    contributions    received    and    ex-     ern    Pacific)    transcontinental    ; vis. 

penditures  made  by  the  campaign  com-  This  agreement  appears  to  be  one  in  iin- 

mittees.  lawful  restraint  of    trade.     Probably  it 

•^  will  be  abr.       '    '  after  the  ^            v!  ncv- 

It    may    be    that    the  tice  of  six  :           >.  which  r            v^n  he 

or  a     ana    at     p,^,^,^^^^^^    Canal    will    bc  given.    The  road  has  been  a  very  profit- 

the  Sea  Level                ,        ,     ,        ^     ^l  ui                   t 

constructed    at    the    sea  able  one. — In  a                                          •« 

level.     Membrrs  of  the  House  Commit-  on  the  5th   Seii.inv     .                             n- 

tce  who  rt-turned   from  the  Isthmus  last  fessed  that  he  hail  made                         >ke 

week  are  convinced  that  thi.s  ought  to  in  signing  an  ortler  to  enforce  the  \hn^ 

be  done    if  the  conditions  will  permit  it  lev  tariff  at  the  b.        '            ^    ' 

without  a  j)rohil>itivr  increase    of    cost.  The  order  was  iiui  .     ..^ 

This  is  al.so  the  opinion  of  Senator  Kit-  of  Governor  Davis,  and  it  had  been  the 
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chief  cause  of  friction  between  the  two  bacco  Trust. — It  is  understood  that,  al- 
Governments.  "  The  United  States,"  he  tho  the  imposition  of  discriminating 
continued,  ''  does  not  covet  a  single  foot  duties  upon  all  imports  brought  in  for- 
of  your  soil.  It  has  guaranteed  your  in-  eign  ships  has  been  a  favorite  project  at 
dependent,  peaceful  and  prosperous  ca-  nearly  all  the  hearings  of  the  Merchant 
reer.  It  only  desires  to  retain  the  powers  Marine  Commission,  it  will  not  be  rec- 
necessary  for  the  investment  of  $300,-  ommended  by  the  Commission,  be- 
000,000,  and  its  rights  to  build,  I  hope,  a  cause  40  per  cent,  in  value  and  60  per 
sea-level  canal."  An  agreement  has  been  cent,  in  bulk  of  our  imports  are  now 
signed  providing  that  all  cargoes  landed  free  of  duty,  and  the  public  would  not 
at  Zone  ports  must  present  a  Panaman  like  to  see  the  cost  of  them  increased 
consular  invoice  from  the  port  of  ship-  by  10  per  cent,  even  for  the  subsidizing 
ment.  It  has  been  decided  at  Washing-  of  American  ships. — Official  reports 
ton  that  the  Zone  is  foreign  territory  so  show  that  Mr.  Burnett,  United  States 
far  as  emigration  to  the  States  from  it  District  Attorney  at  New  York,  has 
is  concerned. — The  holders  of  Colombian  received  during  the  last  six  and  one- 
bonds  in  London  have  asked  President  quarter  years  $273,300  in  fees,  in  addi- 
Roosevelt  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  deciding  tion  to  his  annual  salary  of  $6,000. 
for  what  p2itt  of  the  Colombian  foreign  Provision  for  the  payment  of  these  fees 
debt  Panama  should  be  responsible.  to  him,  on  account  of  customs  cases,  is 

^  made  by  a  law  which  will  now  probably 

,                ^   J  be  amended. 

---    ,  .     ,       It  appears  to  be  expected  ^ 

, Notes         i"  Washington  that  Secre-  ^here  have  been   rather  more 

.u    r  w     .  ^^'\f  ^^  Tt!     '^T't  •  Polhics     than  the  usual  number  of  sen- 

the  Cabinet  on  March  4th,  and  It  IS  re-  Politics     ^^^.^^^^     incidents     in     French 

ported  that  he  has  not  been  mvited  to  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^'       ^^^      ^^  ^^^j^     y^   3 

remam  m  office.     Some  newspaper  cor-  ^on,  who  struck  General  Andre,  the  Min- 

respondents  say  that  he  is  not  fully  m  jgter  of  War,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 

harmony  with  the  President   owing  to  ties,  died  from  asphyxiation  by  gas  es- 

his  attitude  toward  civil  service  reform  raping  from  an  unlighted   stove  in  his 

ana   his  opposition  to  any  movement  ^oom    on  the  day  when  his  sentence  of 

for  tariff  revision.     He  is  a  candidate  expulsion    from    the    Chamber   expired, 

for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1908,  There   are   three   theories   of  his   death 

and  some  say  that  for  this  reason  his  held  by  various  political  factions.     One 

continued     presence    in     the     Cabinet  js  that  it  was  an  accident,  tho  it  is  diffi- 

might    be    embarrassing.— Ex-Senator  cult  to  understand  how  a  man  at  work 

Carter,     chairman     of     the     National  at    his    desk    in    the    daytime    could    be 

World's    Fair   Commission,   says   in   a  overcome  by  gas  before  noticing  the  odor 

published  letter  that  "  most  grave  and  By  others  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 

serious  charges  of  corruption   in   con-  suicide,  due  to  his  apprehension  of  being 

nection   with  the  awarding  of  certain  condemned    to    imprisonment    for    two 

premiums    have    been    filed    with    the  years   at  his  approaching  trial    for  his 

Commission."       As      the      Exposition  attack  upon  a  public  official.    His  friends 

Company  did  not  comply  with  the  law  assertthathewasmurdered  by  the  Masons 

by    submitting    the    appointments    of  on    account    of    his    exposure    of    their 

jurors  to  the  Commission  for  approval,  methods   of  espionage   into   the   private 

he  adds,  it  is  the   Commission's  duty  life  of  the  officers  of  the  army.     On  the 

to  investigate  these  charges  before  ap-  question  of  the  use  of  spies  in  determin- 

proving   the   awards.      It   is   said   that  ing  the  qualifications  of  civil  and  military 

the  charges  relate  to  not  more  than  50  officials  Premier  Combes  has  had  to  with- 

of  the  premiums.— Owing  to  the  com-  stand  a  strong  attack  from  friends  and 

plaints  of  tobacco  growers  in  Tenne.s-  foes,   led  by   M.   Ribot,   a   Conservative 

see  and  Kentucky,  the  Department  of  Republican  and  former  premier,  and  M. 

Justice  has  begun  an  inquiry  as  to  op-  Millerand,  a  former  member  of  the  Wal- 

erations  of  the  combination  of  manu-  deck-Rousseau  cabinet  and  Socialist.     So 

facturers  commonly  known  as  the  To-  far,  however,  he  has  succeeded  in  holding 
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his  position,  tho  by  very  small  majorities,  trenched  themselves  in  a  hole  near  the 

The  question  of  the  virtue  of  Joan  of  road  and  fired  at  the  revolutionists    as 

Arc  still  serves  as  an  occasion  for  the  they  approached ;  in  the  fight  that  ensued 

display    of    political    and    religious    ani-  Abdul  Hamid,  brother  of  Abdul  Kafur, 

mosities.      The    duel    arising   from   this  and  a  notoriously  bad  man,  was  killed, 

question  between  M,  Jaures,  the  Socialist  whereupon  the  soldiers  and  zabtiehs  fled, 

leader,  and  M.  Deroulede   took  place  on  The  following  morning  the  Government 

French  soil  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  by  forces  returned,  and  finding  none  but  the 

tacit  permission  of  Premier  Combes  and  oldest  men  and  a  few  boys  and  children 

in  the  presence  of  gendarmes,  notwith-  in  the  village   they  set  fire  to  the  monas- 

standing  the  fact  that  M.  Deroulede  is  tery.     Then  the  soldiers  withdrew  and 

in  banishment  in   Spain   for  conspiracy  zabtiehs    handed    the    village    and    Ar- 

under  penalty  of  imprisonment  if  he  en-  menians   generally   over   to   the    Kurds, 

ters  France.    The  duelists  exchanged  two  headed    by    Abdul    Kafur,    with    carte 

shots  without  effect.     The   Chamber  is  blanche  to  rob,  murder  and  burn  as  they 

now  giving  its  attention  to  the  income  pleased.    Two  old  men,  aged  i  lo  and  75, 

tax  proposed  by  the  Government,  a  meas-  were  murdered  and  stripped  in  the  vil- 

ure  which  makes  radical  changes  in  the  lage.     The  village   was   completely   pil- 

present  fiscal  system  and  is  strongly  op-  laged  and  each  house  set  on  fire  as  soon 

posed  by  those  on  whom  the  new  taxes  as   pillaged.     All   Armenians   found   on 

will  come  heaviest.    At  present  $40,000,-  the  road  or  in  the  fields  and  some  in  the 

000  is  raised  by  taxes  based  on  such  in-  neighboring    villages    were    robbed    and 

direct  indications  of  financial  ability  as  murdered,  some  of  them  being  horribly 

doors  and  windows.    The  new  plan  con-  tortured.     For  example,  one  man  named 

templates  raising  $26,400,000  by  taxing  Nercess  Bozigian,  a  shoemaker  of  good 

individual  incomes    and  $12,000,000  by  character,  was  thrown  down,  his  clothing 

taxing  rentals  of  real  estate.     The  tax  set  on  fire  and  then  dry  grass  thrown 

on  incomes  is  graduated,  incomes  under  upon  him,  and  either  before  or  after  this, 

$500  being  exempted.     Over  $500  the  probably  before,  he  was  slashed  and  cut 

rate  gradually  increases,  the  highest  rate  with  knives,  an  attempt  being  made  to 

being  about  2  per  cent,  on  incomes  above  write  Turkish  on  his  body  with  a  sharp 

$4,000.     The   tax  applies  to   foreigners  knife.       Another     man     had     ten     stab 

having  a  furnished  residence  in  France  wounds,    another    four    bullet    wounds, 

or  receiving  revenues  from   French  in-  One  man's  head  was  battered  to  a  pulp. 

vestments.  The  bodies  of  twenty  men  and  boys  were 

<^  found.       Many    cattle   were   burned    to 

-.      J,            We  have   received   the   fol-  death.     So  far  as  known  no  woman  was 

M                   lowing-  account  of  the  mas-  killed,  but  several  were  wounded.     Ah- 

sacre  of  October    loth   and  dul  Kafur  took  a  child  from  its  mother's 

nth  at  Nereg,  Armenia,   from  an  eye-  arms,  and,  finding  it  a  male,  rolled  its 

witness:  Friday  night,  or  before  daylight  head  under  his  foot  until  the  skull  was 

Saturday   morning,   a   band    of     18   Ar-  fractured  and   blood   ran   from  its  ears. 

menian  revolutionists  entered  the  village  The   frantic   mother  snatched   the  child 

of  Nereg,  located  about  30  miles  south-  away  and  ran  with  it.     It  is  still  living. 

west  of  Van.     They  demanded  about  100  but  there  is  little  hope  of  rt                  Vil- 

bushels    of    wheat,    which    the    villagers  lage  houses  are  so  built  thai  .1  .    impos- 

were  to  carry  to  the  top  of  the  neighbor-  sible  to  reckon  by  houses.    One  hundred 

ing  mountain  on  Sunday  night.     Sunday  and  eight  living  rooms  and  stables,  etc., 

evening,   just  before  sunset,   the   village  were  destroyed  by   fire  and   m:v'-    -•i— - 

was  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  zabtiehs,  places  were  damaged,  but  not  > 

who  opened  fire    on    the    revolutionists,  The  Kaimakarn,  Lutvy  Bey,  made  no  ci- 

vvlio  had   been   bttraye'd  bv  a   Knr<l  spy  fort  to               '          "  »ges   and   purposely 

named  Abdul  Kafur,  a  professed  friend  kept  av\  l                          nr*  of  rav  »>t-    TTi,* 

of  the  revolutionists.     After  sunset,  but  Vali  promises  pui            nt  of  ' 

before  dark,  the  revolutionists  starte*!  for  parties  and  return                                      ty. 

the    mountain.       Two    zabtiehs,    one    of  He  has  ortlerrd  il.^i 

thctii  a  brother  of  Abdul  Kafur,  had  in-  the  proplr,  who  arc       ii 
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done  yet.  Zabtiehs,  sent  to  get  bread  for 
the  sufferers  from  a  Kurdish  village 
whither  plunder  had  been  carried,  went 
to  an  Armenian  village  and  compelled 
them  to  furnish  bread  freely,  the  larger 
part  of  which  thsy  appropriated  for 
themselves. 


The  Port  Arthur 
Fleet   Sunk 


As  soon  as  the  large 
guns  could  be  mounted 
on  203-Meter  Hill  the 
Japanese  began  the  bombardment  of 
the  Russian  battleships  and  cruisers  in 
the  harbor,  and  most  of  these  are  now 
reported  to  be  sunk  or  disabled.  No 
signs  of  life  appeared  on  the  Russian 
ships,  and  it  is  thought  they  had  been 


abandoned  and  possibly  scuttled.  The 
Russian  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg 
are  said  to  be  disappointed  that  the 
fleet  did  not  attempt  a  sortie  instead  of 
remaining  inactive  to  be  inevitably  de- 
stroyed. Eight  shells  struck  the 
cruiser  "  Pallada,"  which  then  began 
to  list  to  port.  The  cruiser  "  Bayan  " 
was  hit  six  times  and  set  on  fire.  The 
battleships  "  Peresviet,"  "  Poltava  "' 
and  "  Retvizan  "  were  struck  by  over 
30  shells  each,  and  are  submerged  to 
their  upper  decks.  The  mine  ship,  or 
transport,  *'  Amur  "  was  hit  14  times  and 
sunk.  The  battleship  "  Sevastopol  " 
was  sheltered  behind  a  hill,  and  it  is 
uncertain    how    much    it    is    damaged. 


Hiiillr '            .,/       > 

y 

V 

t 

■     1 

^^H       'i^^j/^Kk        ^ 

Newspaper  correspondentfl  In  the  field  about  four  miles  above  Tort  Arthur,  discussing  with  a  .Tapanese 
officer  the  Ifty  of  the  land.  .TapaneHe  trcnclx-s  are  seen  cut  In  the  side  of  the  mountain  Just  ahead.  In 
the  valley  beyond  are  the  white  tents  of  a  part  of  the  Third  Army  Division.  This  photograph  was 
taken  between  the  dates  of  Splcmbcr  l.'Uh  and  October  8th.  Copyright.  1904,  Underwood  & 
Underwood,  N.  Y. 
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The  torpedo  boats  and  destroyers  are 
now  being  bombarded.  In  the  fight  of 
November  30th  General  Nogi's  second 
and  only  remaining  son  was  killed.  His 
eldest  son  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Nan-Shan  Hi41.  The  Japanese  cruiser 
*'  Saiyen,"  while  assisting  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Port  Arthur  on  November 
30th,  struck  a  Russian  mine  and  sank, 
with  the  captain  and  38  men  on  board. 
The  "  Saiyen  "  was  originally  a  Chi- 
nese cruiser  and  was  captured  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  battle  of  Wei-Hai-Wei 
in  1895. — The  second  division  of  the 
Baltic  squadron,  under  Rear-Admiral 
Voelkersam,  sailed  after  coaling  from 
Djubutil,  French  Somaliland,  for  Mada- 
gascar on  December  loth. — Operations 
along  the  Shakhe  River  are  confined  to 
skirmishes,  night  raids  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  intrenched  positions. 

Russian  Reform       ^he     prospects     of     the 
Movement  movement  m  favor  of  a 

more  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional government  are  still  uncertain. 
The  most  contradictory  reports  are  cir- 
culated as  to  the  attitude  and  opinions  of 
the  Czar  and  Czarina.  The  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  uncle  of  the  Czar  and  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Moscow,  and  Mr.  Mu- 
ravieff,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  are  both 
reported  to  have  resigned  because  of  the 
encouragement  given  by  Prince  Sviato- 
polk-Mirsky,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  liberal  movement  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Czar  to  dismiss  him  on  account  of  it. 
Permission  to  return  was  accorded  to  all 
members  of  the  Fiimish  Diet  who  had 
been  exiled  for  political  misdemeanors, 
and  the  Czar's  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diet,  from  which  we  quote,  is  re- 
garded as  mild  anu  conciliatory  under 
the  circumstances : 

"The  measures  enacted  for  the  suppression 
of  resistancf?  to  the  hiws  which  unite  the  empire 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  have  only  a 
temporary  character,  and  will  be  abolished  by 
me  joyfully  as  soon  as  the  Governor  General 
ainioiuices  that  cause  for  these  measures  has 
ceased  to  exist.  The  other  laws,  such  as  the 
imperial  manifestos  of  February  15th,  i8t», 
and  Jimc  -'oth,  k^oo,  dealmK  with  the  use  nf  tfic 
Russian  lanKuagc  in  the  Finnish  Senate,  and 
that  of  August  r-;th,  i(/)r,  dealing  with  mili- 
tary service,  will,  as  rrganls  the  mum  prin- 
ciples, remain  in  force,  but  I  have  had  new 
measures    frunird    for    the    purpnie    i>f   limiting 


the  application  of  these  laws,  appreciating  the 
remonstrances  regarding  them  by  the  Finnish 
Senate. 

A  conference  of  nineteen  provincial 
marshals  of  the  nobility,  who  are  ex 
officio  heads  of  the  zemstvos,  was  held  in 
Moscow  at  the  residence  of  Prince  Trou- 
betskoy,  in  which  they  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  memorial  in  favor  of  a  consti- 
tutional government  presented  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  zemstvos  at 
their  recent  meeting  in  St.  Petersburg. 
They  also  took  the  significant  action  of 
unanimously  recommending  that  the 
fund  subscribed  by  the  nobility  in  honor 
of  the  birth  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
should  be  devoted  to  village  schools  in- 
stead of  using  it  for  a  naval  college,  as 
proposed.  The  Town  Council  of  Mos- 
cow unanimously  adopted  the  proposal 
of  Prince  Galitzin,  Mayor  of  Moscow, 
to  summon  a  conference  of  all  the  munic- 
ipal councils  of  Russia  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  zemstvos.  It  is  understood 
that  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky  will  re- 
lieve the  large  cities  from  the  state  of 
siege  under  which  they  now  suffer  by  al- 
lowing the  measure  to  lapse  with  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  Social  Democratic  La- 
bor party  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mod- 
erate demands  of  the  zemstvos  for  a 
share  in  the  government,  but  demands 
relief  from  industrial  as  well  as  political 
tyranny,  and  calls  for  the  immediate 
stoppage  of  the  war.  In  response  to 
their  call  for  a  demonstration  against  the 
Government  a  large  crowd,  mostly 
of  students  and  workingmen,  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral 
at  I  o'clock  on  December  nth,  waving 
red  flags  and  singing  the  "  Marseillaise." 
In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Prince 
Sviato{x3lk-Mirsky  dismounted  police  at- 
tempted to  disarm  the  leaders  and  dis- 
perse the  crowd  without  using  harsh 
measures,  but  they  were  beaten  back. 
The   squadrons   of   n       -^    '  '      ties 

concealed  near  the  hi i^^      ^cpt 

out  upon  tht  Nevsky  Prospect  and 
cleared  the  place.  Over  a  huntlred  per- 
sons were  injured  by  being  trampled 
upon  or  struck  with  the  Hat  of  their 
swords,  but  the  |H)lice  were  not  as 
harsh  in  their  inethiHls  as  were 
the  Cossacks  in  the  ti'>f^  »»f  ii>i>i 
.Such  revi>hitioiuiry  inai 
probably  have  a  very  bad  elievl  u\Km 
the    more    nunlerate    reform    nHtveiitrnl. 


"She  made  Ihcni  k'U^'P  aroimj  an  iina>;mary  ring.  " 


Specinifn  illiiHlrjt it-.m     '  Ih     M     ' 

rcprtKliki'kl   by    pcniii^xtxi  dI  Itic    i 
Holiil.iy  Hook  Nitiiil>rr  uf  Thr  liKiriviukul. 


The  History  of  Rortrait  Miniatures  from  the  Time 
of  Holbein,  1531,  to  that  of  Sir  William  Ross, 
1860,  with  a  Chapter  on  Modem  Work.  A 
work  of  reference  for  the  collector.  By  George 
C.  Williamson,  Litt.  D.  In  two  crown  folio 
volumes,  containing  104  plates,  illustrating 
over  500  selected  miniatures.  Macmillan. 
$55.00. 

Masterpieces  Selected  from  the  Kdrin  School. 
With  biographical  sketches  of  the  artists  of 
the  school  and  some  critical  descriptions.  By 
Shiichi  Tajima.  Superbly  illustrated  with 
hand-painted  and  other  wood  cuts  executed  by 
Japanese  artists.  Bound  in  silk,  with  spe- 
cially designed  end  papers.  Tokyo :  Shimbi 
Shoin.     $20.00. 

William  Ward,  A.R.A.;  James  Ward,  R.A. ;  Their 
Lives  and  Works.  By  Julia  Frankau.  With 
30  photogravures,  and  a  folio  portfolio  con- 
taining 40  engravings  in  mezzotint  and  stip- 
ple, printed  in  monochrome  and  colors.  Mac- 
millan.    $150.00. 

Pictures  by  Oeorge  Frederick  Watts.  Introduc- 
tion and  selections  by  Julia  Ellsworth  Ford 
and  Thomas  W.  Lamont.  Illustrated  by  many 
superb  reproductions  of  Watts's  paintings. 
B'ox,  Duffield.     $5.00. 

The  Life  and  Art  of  Sandro  Botticelli.  By  Julia 
Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady).  Rubricated  title- 
page,  frontispiece  in  photogravure,  with  many 
reproductions  of  the  artist's  work.  Button. 
$4.00. 

Porcelain.  By  Edward  Dillon.  M.A.  Illustrated 
with '  reproductions  of  famous  examples  of 
pottery  in  colors  and  otherwise.  Putnam. 
$6.75. 

Everyday  People.  By  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Re- 
productions of  original  drawings.  Scribners. 
$4.20. 

Eighteenth  Century  Furniture.  By  Luke  Vincent 
Lockwood.  Descriptive  of  the  Pendleton  Col- 
lection. The  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  R.   I.     $150.00. 

The  Oriental  Rug  Book.  By  Mary  Churchill  Rip- 
ley. With  Illustrations,  Including  color  plates. 
Stokos.     $3.00. 

The  Marks  of  American  Potters.  By  Edwin  Atlee 
Barber.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Edi- 
tion limited  to  1,000  copies.  Edwin  A.  Bar- 
ber, Westchester,  Pa.     $2.25. 

E(u;e:  Its  Origin  and  History.  By  Samuel  L. 
Goldenberg.  With  Illustrations  of  ancient  and 
rnoflfrn  lacos.     Brentano.     $1.50. 

77/c  L(i/>e  Book.  By  N.  Hudson  Moore.  For  lovers 
and  owners  of  lace.  The  lace  of  each  coun- 
try is  considered  separately,  and  each  variety 
Is  described.     Stokes.     $5.00. 

I'loicer  Fables  and  Fancies.  By  N.  Hudson  Moore. 
With  decorations  by  Frederick  (\.  Hail.  Illus- 
tratlons  and  marginalia  In  tint.    Stokes.    $1.60. 

StoricH  of  Popular  Operas.  By  H.  A.  Gnerber. 
With    IlhiHtrationH.      Dodd,   Mead.      $1.20. 

HhakcHpcji/re's  Heroines:  CharactcrisUcs  of  Women 
Moral.  Poetical  fmd  Historical.  P,y  Anna 
JarriPBon.  With  6  color  plates  and  70  half 
tone  lilustratlong  by  W.  Paget.  Dutton. 
$2.50. 


TJie  Story  of  King  Richard,  from  the  Play  of 
Shakespeare.  Retold  by  Alice  Spencer  HofE- 
man.  Illustrated  by  Dora  Curtis.  Dutton. 
60  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Tempest,  from  the  Play  of  Shake- 
speare. Retold  by  Alice  Spencer  Hoffman, 
Illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  Dutton.  60 
cents. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  A 
Modern  Rendering  Into  Prose  of  the  Prologue 
and  Ten  Tales.  By  Percy  Mackaye.  Illus- 
trations in  color  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 
Fox,  Duffield.     $1.50. 

British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited 
by  Curtis  Hydden  Page.     Sanborn  &  Co. 

Tlic  Huhiiyut  of  Omar  Khayydm.  Translated  by 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  With  12  photogravures 
after  drawing  by  Gilbert  James.  Dutton. 
$1.50. 

Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese.  By  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning.  Decorations  by  Adrian  J. 
lorio.  Frontispiece  in  photogravure.  Bound 
in  white,  tooled  in  gold.     Caldwell.     $2.50. 

The  Poems  of  William  Morris.  Selected  and 
edited  by  Percy  Robert  Colwell.  Crowell.   $2.00. 

The  Holy  Grail.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  Holiday 
edition,  with  ornate  decorations  in  brown  tint. 
Engraved  frontispiece.  Bound  in  ooze  leather, 
with    silk    double.      Caldwell,    Boston.      $2.50. 

Poems  of  Childhood.  By  Eugene  Field.  With 
illustrations  in  color  by  Maxfield  Parrlsh. 
Scril)ners.      $2.,'j0. 

When  Little  Boys  Sing.  Words,  music  and  pic- 
tures by  John  and  Rue  Carpenter.  McClurg, 
Chicago.     $1.25. 

Orer  the  Hill  to  the  Poorhouse  and  Over  the 
Hill  from  the  Poorhou.fe.  By  Will  Carleton. 
New  edition,  with  illustrations  by  W.  E. 
Mears.      Harpers.      $2.00. 

London  News.     By  Catherine  A,  Janvier.     Harpers. 

The  Greek  Poets:  An  Anthology.  By  Nathan  Has- 
kell   Dole.      CroAveil.     $2.00. 

Yosemite  Legends.  By  Bertha  H.  Smith.  Illus- 
trations and  borders  In  color  by  Florence 
Lundborg.     Paul  Elder,  San  Francisco.     $2.00. 

Prosit:  A  Hook  of  Toasts.  Compiled  by  Cloto. 
Paul   Elder,   San   Francisco.     $1.25. 

Maximes.     By  La  Rochefoucauld.     Wessels.     $1.00. 

The  Entirely  New  Cynic's  Calendar  of  Revised 
\\is-(lo)ii.  H)0r>.  By  Ethel  Watts  Mumford. 
Oliver  Herford  and  Addison  MIzner.  Paul 
Elder.     75  cents. 

The  Lofi  of  the  Griffin:  A  Story  of  a  Cruifte  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Thames.  By  Donald  Maxwell. 
With  illustrations,  some  In  color.  Lane. 
$2.00. 

Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  Through  France  to 
Florence.  By  A.  H.  Hallam  Murray  and 
others.  Copiously  Illustrated  in  color  and 
otherwise.      Dutton.     $5.00. 

lirififit  Days  in  Sunny  Lands.  With  Illustrations. 
V,y  A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman.  Iloneyman  & 
To..   IMnlnflcld.  N.   J.     $1.75. 

.]f  a  HI  nil/  'XTongst  the  Wild  Nations  of  Europe.  By 
Knihella  Mory  Bibblns.  Illustrated.  Stokes. 
$1.25. 

Paris    and    Its    Story.      By    T.    Okey.      Rubrlcate<f 
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title-page.  Numerous  illustrations  in  color, 
tint  and  black-and-white  by  Katherine  Kim- 
ball and  O.  F.  M.  Ward.     Macmillan.     $6.00. 

Switzerland:  Picturesque  and  Descriptive.  By  Joel 
Cools.     Illustrated.     Coates. 

Imperial  Vienna.  An  account  of  its  history,  tra- 
ditions and  arts.  By  A.  S.  Levetus.  Illus- 
trated.     Lane.     $5.00. 

Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens.  By  Edith 
Wharton.  Illustrated  with  pictures  by  Max- 
field  Parrish  and  by  photographs.  Century 
Co.     $6.00. 

The  Road  in  Tuscany:  A  Commentary.  By  Mau- 
rice Hewlett.  In  two  volumes.  Macmillan. 
$6.00. 

Oxford  and  Its  Story.  By  Cecil  Headlam,  M.A. 
With  24  lithographs  and  other  illustrations 
by  Herbert  Railton.  The  lithographs  were 
tinted  by  Fanny  Railton.     Button.     $8.00. 

Edinburgh.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  New 
edition.      Scribners.      $1.50. 

Japan:  An  Attempt  at  Interpretation.  By  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  Frontispiece  in  color.  Mac- 
millan.    $2.00. 

Highways  and  Byways  of  the  South.  Written 
and  illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Mac- 
millan.    .$2.00. 

Denizens  of  the  Deep.  By  Frank  T.  Bullen. 
F.R.G.S.  With  illustrations  by  Charles  Liv- 
ingston Bull  and  Theodore  Carreras.  Revell. 
$1.75. 

Love  Finds  the  Way.  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  With 
illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher  and  decora- 
tions in  tints  by  Margaret  Armstrong.  Dodd, 
Mead.     $2.00. 

Petals  of  Love  for  Thee.  By  Edith  Hall  Orth- 
wein.  Decorations  in  color  from  water  color 
sketches  by  W.  H.  Cuthbertson.  Dodge  Pub- 
lishing Co.      $2.00. 

The  Book  of  Clever  Beasts:  Studies  in  Unnatural 
History.  By  Myrtle  Reed.  With  illustra- 
tions by  Peter  Newell,     Putnam.     $1.50. 

Cats  by  the  Way.  By  Sarah  E.  Trueblood.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author.      Lippincott.      $1.2.">. 

The  Luxury  of  Children  and  Some  Other  Luxuries. 
By  Edward  Sanford  Martin.  Illustrated  by 
Sarah  S.  Stllwell.  Engraved  and  rubricated 
title-page.  Marginalia  in  tint.  Harpers. 
$1.75. 

Life  of  Christ  for  Little  Children.  Illustrations 
from  the  masters  and  Illuminated  after  parch- 


ments of  the  fifteenth  century.  By  Mary 
Mein  Carter.     A.  J.  Holman,  Philadelphia. 

The  Mountains.  By  Stewart  Edward  White.  Il- 
lustrated by  Fernand  Lungren.  Frontispiece 
in  color.     McClure,  Phillips.     $1.50. 

Red  Cap  Tales.  Stolen  from  the  treasure  chest  of 
the  Wizard  of  the  North,  which  theft  is 
humbly  acknowledged  by  S.  R.  Crockett. 
Illustrations  in  brilliant  color.  Macmillan. 
$2.00. 

Cape  Cod  Folks.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greene.  New 
edition,  with  illustrations.  De  Wolfe,  Fiske 
&  Co.,  Boston.     $1.50. 

In  the  Closed  Room.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett. Illustrations  in  color  bv  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith.     McClure,  Phillips.     $1.50. 

The  Well  in  the  Wood.  By  Bert  Leston  Taylor. 
With  illustrations  in  tint  by  F.  Y.  Cory. 
Bobbs-Merrill.     $1.25. 

Upland  Pastures.  By  Adeline  Knapp.  Rubricated 
title-page.  Frontispiece  in  photogravure. 
Edition  limited  to  1,200  copies.  Paul  Elder. 
$3.00. 

The  Little  Kingdom  of  Home.  By  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.     J.  F.  Taylor  Co.     $1.50. 

The  Food  of  the  Gods  and  How  It  Came  to  Earth. 
By   H.   G.   Wells.      StTihners.      $1.50. 

Kitty  of  the  Roses.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Illustrations  by  Frederick  J.  von  Rapp  in 
color,  marginalia  in  tint.     Lippincott.     $2.00. 

New  England  in  Letters.  By  Rufus  Rockwell 
Wilson.  Rubricated  title-page.  Illustrations 
in  color.     Wessels  Co.      $1.50. 

Babes  in  Toyland.  By  Glen  MacDonough  and 
Anna  Alice  Chapin.  With  pictures  In  color 
by  Ethel  Franklin  Betts.    Fox.  Duffleld.    $1.50 

Emerson:  Poet  and  Thinker.  By  Elisabeth  Luther 
Cary.  Illustrations  in  photogravure.  En- 
graved title-page.     Putnam's.     $3.50. 

Thomas  Nasi:  His  Period  and  His  Pictures.  By 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine.     Macmillan  Co.     $5.00. 

Tht  Art  of  Caricature.  By  Grant  Wright.  Baker- 
Taylor  Co.     $1.00. 

A  Journey  in  Starch  of  Christmas.  By  Owen 
Wlster.  Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 
With  marginalia  decorations  in  tint.  Har- 
pers.     $2.00. 

/.«  There  a  Santa  Clausf  By  Jacob  A.  Klla. 
Christmas  tree  and  other  marginalia.  Mac- 
millan.    75  cents. 


THE  holiday  offering  of  books  tliis 
season  is  not  quite  so  important 
in  an  art  sense  as  was  the  case 
last  year.  To  this  there  are,  however, 
some  notable  exceptions.  In  many  cases 
color  plates  have  been  utilized  this  year, 
as  was  the  case  twelve  months  aj^o,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  tendency  to- 
ward economy  in  the  matter  of  illus- 
tration. The  popularity  nf  the  photo- 
gravure pnjcess  in  illustration  shows 
no  falling  off.  In  the  following  notices 
a  limited  selection  lias  of  necessity  been 
made  from  the  best  of  the  holiday  books. 
The  color  plates  included  in  the  present 
issue  of  riii:  Indkpkndent  arc  all  de- 
rived from  current  publications.  They 
may  be  taken  as  f.ililv  rfpriMMifativc-  of 
this  class  of  work 

( )ne  of  the  mo»t  iiiipi>tt.itii  li«iliday 
!)ooks  of  thr  year  is  the  new  edition  of 
Thi'  History  of  l\)rtntit  Mhiiiitures.  by 
Williamson,  and  in  its  present  elaU)rate 
form  includes  a  grrat  detd  t>f  entirrK 
new  information  In  pr»!'iiiiii'  thi^  l)ook 
the  author  has  received  !   fucditie** 


through  Queen  Alexandria  for  e.xamin- 
ing  the  royal  collections  in  Copenhagen. 
The  same  sort  of  permission  has  been 
graciously  awarded  by  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
the  German  Kmperor  and  the  Queen  of 
Holland  with  respect  to  the  r  -^  mil 
imperial    collections    at    St.    Pi  ig. 

Moscow,  Stockholm.  Berlin  and  The 
Hague,   tlie   miniatures  anil   ar> '  in 

which  have  been  hitherto  inacc.     to 

the  student.  The  growing  appreciation 
of  miniatures  as  collection  objects  will 
make  this  volume  an  ab-  '  "-^  ••-— -sit\ 
to   those    who    wish   a    i^  ■     of 

reference  upon  the  subject.  I  he  book 
contains  a  i'  '  '  showing  of  miniatures 
bv  Richard  iv. 

In    Mast  V    Selected    from    tk^ 

Korin  School  t  an  e\  '  pirs 

rntation  of  atti.ivi.*^   ani'    '  ve  art 

that    is   tvpical   i»f   the    1  Tb*- 

selections  apt)ranng  in  thit  \ 
!>ern 

well    

ptiiple  in  all  part»  of  Xht  world  tlw  rr*I 
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artistic  value  of  Japanese  art  as  exem-  certain  product  of  the  potter  that  is 
plified  in  the  works  of  Korin  and  of  his  known  as  porcelain  or  china.  Its  his- 
principal  pupils.  Something  like  two  tory  is  traced  from  its  earliest  begin- 
hundred  masterpieces  have  been  selected  nings  down  through  the  ages,  and  the 
for  reproduction,  the  mediums  used  being  various  celebrated  potteries  are  de- 
either  colored  wood-cuts  or  fine  collo-  scribed,  together  with  the  products  of 
types  prepared  by  specialists.  The  work  such  factories  as  that  of  Sevres,  Chelsea, 
in  its  entirety  has  been  executed  in  Bow,  Derby,  Worcester,  as  well  as  that 
Tokyo.  of  old  Japan  and  China.  The  book  con- 
Julia  Frankau  has  done  a  masterly  eludes  with  the  reproduction  of  sundry 
piece  of  work  in  her  biography  of  marks  on  porcelain  that  mean  so  much  to 
IVilliam  and  James  Ward,  with  its  the  collector, 
wealth  of  illustration.   The  early  original         Following    his    annual    custom,    Mr. 


and  vigorous  style  of 
James  Ward,  showing 
his  strong  but  pecul- 
iar feeling  for  color,  is 
set  forth  again  and 
again  in  the  numerous 
examples  of  this  art- 
ist's work  that  are 
included  in  the  pres- 
ent publication.  Of 
William  Ward,  altho 
the  elder  brother,  not 
so  much  is  said  bio- 
graphically.  That  he 
as  well  as  James  was 
a  valuable  and  suc- 
c  e  s  s  f  u  1  engraver, 
however,  is  repeatedly 
demonstrated.  The 
work  of  the  two 
brothers  is  most 
beautifully  r  e  p  r  o  - 
duced. 

Pictures  by  George 
Frederick  Watts  is 
an  especially  beautiful 
gift  book,  containing 
a  very  satisfactor\ 
selection  of  reproduc- 
tions of  the  works  of 


I.ove  and  Life.     From  "  Pictures  by  Georgo 
Frederick   Watts."     Fox.  Duffield 


Charles  Dana  Gibson 
has  prepared  a  book 
this  year  which  is  the 
ninth  in  his  series  of 
published  drawings. 
The  pictures  included 
are  for  the  most  part 
those  which  originally 
appeared  in  Life  and 
Collier's  Weekly.  The 
present  volume  is  en- 
titled Everyday  Peo- 
ple, and  includes  some 
very  characteristic  as 
well  as  delightful 
drawings.  Mr.  Gib- 
son is  perhaps  at  his 
best  in  the  vein  of 
satirical  humor,  which 
enters  into  many  of 
his  drawings. 

A  monumen  tal 
work  by  Luke  Vin- 
cent Lockwood  is  en- 
titled Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Furniture.  The 
volume  is  concerned 
with  the  consideration 
and  description  of  the 
celebrated  Pendleton 
collection  at  Provi- 
which    was    accumulated 


this  painter.  Appro- 
priate poems  accompany  many  of  the  dence,  R.  I., 
pictures,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  during  thirty  years  of  active  work  on 
very  excellent  example  of  commercial  the  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Pendleton.  The 
book  making.                .  collection   contains  many  unique  pieces, 

The  Life  and  Art  of  Sandro  Botticelli  which  have  been  illustrated  and  de- 
is  an  expansion  of  a  smaller  sketch  which  scribed  by  the  author.  This  is  really  a 
appeared  last  autumn.     Botticelli  is  de-  magnificent  book. 

scribed   both   as   a   painter   and   a   man.         During  recent  years  a  decided  interest 

The   volume   includes  much    fresh   light  in  Oriental  rugs  has  been  developed  in 

that   has  been   thrown   upon   the   career  this   coimtry,    and    a    number   of   books 

of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  painters  have   appeared    having   to   do   with   the 

of  the  Florentine  Renaissance.  manufacture   and   identification   of  such 

Dillon's  Porcelain  is  concerned  with  a  rugs.     Fhe  Oriental  Rug  Book  gives  the 
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characteristics    of    the    leading  JD^t.  ^^  ^^^  delicacy  and  charm  of 

Oriental  rugs,  and  has  a  mass  tQP^9^  ^^^^  finer  laces.     In  his  Flower 

of    material     relating    to    the         WhStD  Fables  he  has  collected  charm- 

symbolism    of    color     as    well         ^^f^Kfrf  ing   fancies   and   conceits   that 

as  the  legends  and  myths  that  ^^^J^a^  linger  around  the  rose,  the  lily, 

find  a  place  in  many  of  the  ,^^'wP'^^^^i^  ^^^^  violet  and  other  popular 
Oriental    rugs.  ^m^mi     '  ^Bk  flowers.     Some  of 

Mr.  Edwin  Atlee  ^^    mm^'Wl  Jlrf^HL  these  conceits  orig- 

Barber,    of   the  sl^JI^B^MjSl^tKR.        -^  inated     in     Japan. 

Pennsylvania    Mu-  .^^^^^^^^B^^^^^^^S^IK  others  are  native  to 

seum    and    School      m|^^^^^^uU^^^^Bm|E^^^^L  America,    where 

Art,    ^^^^^^^^Bil^^^^^^^HQj^^P'     ^^^  ^ 

has    accomplished  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^T^^K^^^V  spirit  to  ever>'  liv- 

much   needed  ^^^^^^^^^r'"^^      -    iS^t^^^M                   thing.      Some 

work  in  his  volume  ^^B^P^B^   vJ^l^SiiJlT^^^^l  other   legends   had 

on   The   Marks  of  ^Kl^m^^Wt  ^mff^r'm     m^^K  their   birth   among 

American    Potters.  ^^KlP^  M    y^^-r      f      I^H  the  Persians,  where. 

His     is     the     first  ^^K^^i^^^^^^^fc^    ^^^H  t  h  o     the     maiden 

attempt  to   furnish  iHUBP^mH^^K^I  HH  might 

a  complete   list   of  I'  ;  ^    ™ ' ' ^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^^|  ^^  write,  she  could 

marks    used    by  I          ^    ^^^B^VW^^  ^^1  ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^ 

American     potters.  m^.^SrM^m^^W'  .^  -  ^       i  ^^B  letter     in     flowers 

which    he   has   ac-  ^m ^^  ^       » ^^F ^i^ A            ^  l^-^L  ^"^      leaves,     and 

companied   by   his-  T»^^      '     Sl^ii^     jI-   /      Ji  wT  send      an      answer 

torical   sketches  of  ^^^$%''-'   ^Ef^^MH^  •  >^SB^k  ^-^   ^^^  same  sweet 

the    manufacturers  ^■^S|^^B|^^^^B^^^jlM^^^  messengers. 

The      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HH^^K  ^^^ 

book  will  be  en-  ^^^^^I^^^H^jR^P^flBR^^^f  opera  frequently 
thusiastically     wel-         ^^^^^3^^^^      t^ifc^HJ^^r  ^"^^   themselves   at 

^^^^B^^^Rj^^M^^H^^^^  under- 

of    American    pot-  ^^B^^^BB!^^  stand   the  librettos 

tery,  and  the  chap-  ^i^lfwmf  ^^    their     favorite 

ter  in  which  the  marks  of  £§  iinllkwL  operas.  In  The  Stories  of 
American  potters  so  far  as  ^QfjBffiS  Popular  Operas  the  various 
known  are  reproduced  will  be         ^m^HV^  themes  are  set  forth  in  such  a 

of   great    value    in    identifying  ^^^Br  manner     as      to     enable     the 

specimens.  ^Bk  reader  to  gain  a   fair  idea   of 

Lace:    Its    Orii^in    ami    flis-  II  what  the  opera  is  intended  to 

tory,    is    a    rather  ^ii^i^est     and     en- 

sketchy  account  of      a  <  luppriuiaie  Wall  (  aiuii.t     Kroiu  i.ix.k\v ...,«!  s      compass.  The  plots 

this  [)r(j(hKt   of  the  "   I-lKl'teenth   Century    Furniture."     Copyrnjht.        are     told     in    detail 

needle.      The-     au           ''""     ^'"''«  ^^^•*'"^  i.ockwood  a„^l  „^^,^,|,  informa- 

thor    has    touched  tion  apjH'ars  as  to 

lightly    u|)ou   the   hi.storv    ot    hand-made  the  .^t^^^u^^  whence  the  iileas  einbodie.l  i»i 

lace   and  has  succeeded  in  gathering  to-  the  t>iH'ras  were  obtained, 

gether    some    very    satisfactory    illustra-  A     careful     study     of    5"                    s 

tions   of   this  article   of  adornment.  //t*roi/irj  has  been  made  in  a              nty- 

1  he   versatiHty   of    X.    Hudson    Moore  ing    the    same    title.       Ii»    tht^           ^4   of 

has  recently  been  strikingly  exemplified.  .Shakes|)earean  clubs,  recitals  and  rtvivaU 

He   has   written   as  au   authority  on  old  t»f  Shakespeare  classics  t'           *              »n 


china  and  old  furniture.  His  most  re- 
cent contributions  to  current  literature 
arc  I  he  Liwe  Hook  an<l  Flower  Fiibles 
and  Itiiicii's.  In  his  lace  book  he  has 
dealt  witli  band  made  lace  aii<l  li.i> 
traced  its  history.     Through  his  illustra 


contauieil  \n  this  vohune  \. ... ^ 

welcomed 

I'he  Story  of  A'im^  A^iV/itirJ  ami   I  kf 
s'titry  of  the  'l\'mpr  '  Mig  the  ver>' 

alUaitive  lu»lida\    !  s.      In  their 

limp    leather    bi  thry    make    Ytty 


lions  he  has  been  able  to  show  something     pleasing  little  ^lU  UhjIcs. 


A  Young   Shinto   Priestkss   in   Ceremonial   Costume. 


Frontispiece  from  the  late  Lafcadio  Hearn's  last  book,  "Japan  :    An  Attempt 

at   Interpretation."      Reproduced  by  permission   of  The   Macmilian 

Company  for  the  Holiday  Book.  Number  of  The  Indej)eiuient. 
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The  difficulty  of  reading  Chaucer  in 
the  original  has  been  entirely  overcome 
by  Percy  Mackaye  in  the  volume  entitled 
The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  as  rendered  into  modern  prose. 
In  the  collection  are  included  the  Prolog 
and  ten  tales.  Many  persons  will  ap- 
preciate the  infinite  art  of  Chaucer  in 
the  text  now  made  available  who  would 
never  get  beyond  the  first  half  page  of 
this  father  of  English  literature  if  they 
were  to  read  the  work  as  issued  by 
Chaucer's  original  publishers.  The  il- 
lustrations of  the  volume  are  by  Walter 
Appleton  Clark,  who  has  well  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  text. 

The  poetic  selection  that  Mr.  Page  has 
made  and  embodied  in  his  volume  en- 
titled British  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  characterized  by  an  appre- 
ciative as  well  as  judicial   mind. 

There  have  been  so  many  editions  of 
The  Ruhdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam  that 
certain  collectors  have  been  enabled  to 
assemble  libraries  confined  exclusively  to 
various  editions  of  this  work  and  books 
having  to  do  with  it.  In  the  edition  now 
made  available  by  Button  the  illustrations 
are  in  photogravure  after  drawings  by 
Gilbert  James.  Lovers  of  this  Per- 
sian poem  will  welcome  the  present 
edition. 

Another  old  favorite  that  has  been 
redressed  for  the  holidays  bears  the  title 
of  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  The  fron- 
tispiece and  paginal  decorations  form 
its  features. 


William  Morris  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  many  talents  who  left  a  strong 
impression  upon  everything  he  took  up. 
His  work  as  a  decorative  designer,  maker 
of  art  volumes  and  social  reformer 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  famous 
in  either  of  these  departments  had  it  not 
been  for  his  incursions  into  literature. 
He  will  perhaps  be  best  remembered  as  a 
poet.  The  volume  The  Poems  of  Wil- 
liam Morris  will  have  a  welcome,  there- 
fore, from  those  who  may  not  have  sus- 
pected Morris  of  having  poetic  qualities, 
as  well  as  those  who  did  thus  suspect 
him. 

Tennyson's  The  Holy  Grail  is  reprinted 
as  a  holiday  book,  with  marginalia  in  tint 
and  the  binding  in  suede  leather  and  silk 
double. 

Eugene  Field's  Poems  of  Childhood, 
with  illustrations  by  Maxfield  Parrish, 
appears  as  a  notable  contribution  to  this 
year's  holiday  books.  The  frontispiece 
in  particular  seems  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  Field's  delightful  poetic  inspira- 
tion in  a  particularly  charming  way.  The 
illustration  accompanying  "  The  Dinkey 
Bird,"  for  example,  is  quite  as  poetic  in 
its  art  inspiration  as  is  the  poem  which 
inspired  it. 

When  Little  Boys  Sing  and  its  wealth 
of  illustration,  done  in  an  exceedingly 
artistic  manner,  suggest  the  work  of  the 
late  Kate  Greenaway.  John  and  Rue 
Carpenter  are  responsible,  however,  for 
the  words,  music  and  pictures.  The  fol- 
lowing verses  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
text: 


MaplfN  anfl   J'odoairpuH  (JhinennlH,    By    KOrln.      From  "  Masterpieces  Selected  from  tbe  KOrln  Scboo'  " 
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PRACTICING. 

What's  the  use  of  practicing, 

For  little  boys  like  me? 
It  never  does  me  any  good 

So  far  as  I  can  see. 

I  play  my  scales  both  up  and  down, 

I    make    my    fingers    sore, 
And  when  I'm  through  I  play  my  scales 

No  better  than  before. 

A  new  edition  of  Over  the  Hill  to  the 
Poorhoiise  and  Over  the  Hill  from  the 
Poorhouse,  by  Will  Carleton,  is  of  the 
holiday  publications.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Carleton  as  a  poet,  and 
whatever  place  he  may  ultimately  hold 
in  literature,  certain  it  is  that  the  poem 
which  lends  its  name  to  the  present  book 
touches  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  any 
appreciation  of  the  pathetic  side  of  life. 

London  News  is  a  collection  of  verses 
based  upon  London  motifs.  The  illus- 
trations introducing  cat  subjects  are 
perhaps  its  principal  feature. 

One  of  the  fullest  anthologies  that  has 
yet  been  prepared  upon  the  poetic  side  of 
Greek  literature  is  embodied  in  The 
Greek  Poets,  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 
The  work  is  characterized  by  high 
scholarship  and  beautiful  verses. 

Yosemite  Legends  contains  a  collection 
of  Indian  traditions  dealing  with  the  fa- 
mous Yosemite  Valley.  The  marvelous 
imagination  of  the  Indians  is  set  forth  in 
half  a  dozen  stories  which  are  derived 
from  Indian  sources. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  sentiments  that  are  appro- 
[)riate  to  after-dinner  speeches,  judging 
from  the  number  of  books  that  have  re- 
cently appeared  on  the  subject  of  toasts. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  such  books  is 
Prosit.  In  this  book  California  writers 
have  combined  in  {)reparati<)n  of  the 
.sentiments. 

La  Rochefoucauld's  celebrated  A/tJ.i- 
imes  appears  among  the  holidav  offerings 
this  year  in  a  plea.sing  edition. 

The  Entirely  New  Cynic's  Calendar  of 
Revised  IVisdotn  again  strikes  an  iinj)or 
tant  note  in  its  text  atul  illustrations,  set 
forth  as  they  are  in  black  and  rt*tl. 

Tli«"  author  of  The  Log  of  the  (inthn 
certainly  has  an  eye  for  the  |)ictures(|ije. 
and  in  the  color  plates  as  well  as  the 
black-aiid  white  illustrations  that  appear 
ill   tlie    vnhinie   the   spirit   of  thi'  diverse 


places  visited  has  been  delightfully  caught 
and  reproduced. 

Sketches  on  the  Old  Road  Through 
Prance  to  Florence  has  been  made  the 
vehicle  for  carrying  some  very  pleasing 
color  plates  made  in  harmony  with  the 
book's  title.  A  journey  made  under  the 
conditions  signified  by  this  book  must 
certainly  have  been  idealistic. 

There  certainly  is  a  great  charm  in  for- 
eign travel  properly  indulged  in.  The 
quaint  customs,  picturesque  dress,  as  well 
as  the  romance  of  foreign  cities,  appeal 
to  almost  every  one.  In  Bright  Days  in 
Sunny  Lands  the  charm  of  the  old  world 
is  pleasingly  set  forth. 

There  have  been  many  accounts  of 
old  world  journeys,  but  Mrs.  Bibbins's 
idea  of  making  a  heroine  out  of  an  old 
colored  mammv  and  takins:  her  throug-h 
European  countries  along  much  traveled 
ways,  and  giving  her  a  background  of 
famous  cities  and  places,  was  a  very 
happy  one.  A  thread  of  romance  has 
been  skillfully  worked  into  the  volume 
entitled  Mammy  'Mongst  the  Wild  Na- 
tions of  Europe. 

Not  only  those  who  have  been  in  Paris, 
but  also  those  who  have  not.  will  be  in- 
terested in  Paris  and  Its  Story,  illus- 
trated as  it  is  with  its  numerous  color 
plates.  The  legendary  history  of  Paris 
appears,  as  well  as  its  present  day  aspect, 
with  its  pronounced  art  inspiration,  that 
is  felt  by  even  the  casual  visitor  to  this 
gay  city.  The  author  has  something  to 
say  of  the  political  side  of  Paris.  He 
touches  also  upon  its  civics,  the  life  of 
the  boulevards,  the  opera,  and  he  has 
not  forgotten  to  mention  some  of  its 
famous  cafes. 

The  romance  of  Switzerlaml  and  its 
picturesque    ([ualities    seem    quite    inex- 
haustible.    They  tigure  once  more  in  K>el 
Cook's     vohime      entitled     SxtntsirUind 
lUcturesiiiie  and   Descriptiie.     The   i^ia 
ciers  (^f  Switzerland,  its  mountai"-    * 
leys,  lakes,  passes,  chateaus  and  ca: 
are    happilv    described    anil    beautituilv 
ilhi  '         ■         •      V     V 

Ir.^.  A  notable  contribu 

tion  to  the  holitlav  literature     The  aulhiU 
inchnles   in   the  1m^4c    •  ••'•<• 

: itrv   of   re''"'"'-   ......   ......   ,,.,• 

.  tlie  nti^  e  of  Vienna,  and 

all  the  various  activttict  in  art  A\\y\  en 
trrpriie  that  Wmx^  to  thi*  capital  it*  hi|:h 


THE    MOUNTAINS 


Specimen  illustration  from  "Tlie  Mountains,"  by  Stewart  Edward  White, 
repnjduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  MtClurc,  Phillips  and  Company, 
for  the  Holiday  Book  Number  ot   The   In</i/>cri(ifnf. 
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renown.  Special  facilities  were  given 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  material  in  the  making  of 
sketches,  which  are  effectively  used  in  the 
edition. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  to  read  in  Italian 
Villas  and  Their  Gardens  that  the  Italian 
garden  does  not  exist  for  its  flowers,  but 
that  they  are  a  late  and  infrequent  addi- 
tion to  its  beauties,  a  parenthetical  grace, 
counting  as  only  one  more  touch  in  the 
general  effect  of  enjoyment.  Possibly 
this  novelty  is  one  thing  that  goes  to 
make  the  magic  of  the  Italian  garden. 
The  illustrations  which  adorn  this  vol- 
ume explain  in  a  large  measure  the  rea- 
son of  the  attractiveness  of  the  Italian 
villas  and  their  gardens,  even  if  the  in- 
troduction of^  flowers 
is  in  the  nature  of  a 
by-product.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more 
beautiful  villa  than  the 
Villa  Medici  at  Rome, 
that  Mr.  Parrish  has 
illustrated  for  the  read- 
ers of  this  volume  on 
page  100,  and  this  is 
but  one  instance  taken 
at  random  from  the 
book. 

In  The  Road  in  Tus- 
cany Maurice  Hewlett, 
who  is  a  great  traveler 
and  has  spent  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  his 
life  in  Italy,  has  em- 
bodied the  result  of  a 
good  many  years*  work 
lows  Mr.  Hewlett's  work  entitled 
Queen's  Quair. 

There  is  probably  no  city  in  the  world 
about  which  clusters  more  that  is  ro- 
mantic than  is  the  case  with  the  city 
that  forms  the  theme  of  the  book  Ox- 
ford and  Its  Story.  The  story  of  Ox- 
ford not  only  touches  the  history  of 
England  in  a  social  and  political,  mental 
and  architectural  way  in  very  many 
points,  as  the  author  sets  forth  in  his 
preface,  but  because  of  the  recent  es- 
tablishment of  the  Carnegie  Oxford 
scholarships  interest  in  Oxford  has  been 
very  widely  extended,  and  in  the  elab- 
orate volume  devoted  to  this  city  there 
is  much  that  is  trarlitional  as  well  as 
historical.     The  strength  of  the  volume 


)^r--- 


The    First    Monday, 
tlrely  New   Cynic's 
right,   Paul   Elder 
Francisco 

The  book  fol- 
The 


naturally  is  devoted  to  the  scholastic  life 
of  the  city  as  well  as  the  influence  ex- 
erted by  Oxford  upon  the  Reformation 
and  other  world  movements. 

An  attractive  reprint  of  Stevenson's 
Edinburgh  is  imported  by  the  Scribners. 
The  recent  death  of  Lafcadio  Hearn 
lends  to  his  book  entitled  Japan:  An  At- 
tempt at  Interpretation,  something  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Few  Occidentals 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Oriental 
point  of  view  more  certainly  than  has 
Mr.  Hearn.  His  methods  of  attaining 
his  expert  knowledge  regarding  Japan, 
which  called  for  his  renunciation  of  his 
native  land  and  his  acceptance  of  Japa- 
nese citizenship,  are  well  known.  In  this, 
his  posthumous,  book  appears  the  re- 
sults of  his  critical 
study  of  the  Japanese 
character  and  charac- 
teristics. 

Clifton  Johnson  has 
continued  his  series  of 
Highways  and  Byways, 
and  his  last  publication 
is  concerned  with  the 
South.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  happily  succeeded 
in  making  his  text  and 
illustrations  go  hand  in 
hand.  Nothing  that  is 
picturesque  in  the  South 
has  escaped  his  ob- 
servation. 

In  Denizens  of  the 
Deep  we  have  another 
contribution  from  the 
author  of  "  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot," 
which  established  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
Bullen  as  a  writer  of  sea  stories.  Mr. 
Bullen's  knowledge  of  the  sea  is  mani- 
festly very  great. 

The  scene  of  the  story  Love  Finds  the 
Way,  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  is  laid  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  Ford's  ability  to  write  a  good  Revo- 
lutionary story  and  to  picture  a  fascinat- 
ing Revolutionary  maid  has  been  exem- 
plified in  his  Janice  Meredith.  The  pres- 
ent story  is  much  less  pretentious  than 
the  former  one,  but  it  includes  the  same 
dainty  wit  and  inimitable  cleverness. 

The  publisher  of  Petals  of  Love  for 
Thee  has  attempted  a  decoration  that 
was  intended  to  be  lavish,  but  the  color- 
ings used  are  far  from  satisfactory. 


»ii'if 


From    "  Tlie    En- 
Calendar."     Copy- 
and   Company,   San 
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Myrtle  Reed's  Book  of  Clever  Beasts 
bears  as  a  sub-title  Studies  in  Unnatural 
History,  and,  as  its  title  suggests,  it  is  a 
humorous  book,  in  which  many  of  those 
who  have  seriously  written  upon  na- 
ture and  the  animal  world  have  been 
skillfully  caricatured.  The  book  is  il- 
lustrated by  Peter  Newell  in  his  char- 
acteristic fashion. 

The  author  of  Cats  by  the  Way  has 
succeeded  in  massing  considerable  in- 
formation in  her  book  regarding  cats. 
She  has  concerned  herself,  however,  with 
the  pussy  of  the  fireside,  the  kitchen  and 
sitting  room  cushion  rather  than  with 
the  aristocratic  animal  of  the  bench  show. 
In  this  book  the  Angora  and  the  Persian 
cats  are  forgotten  in  favor  of  the  more 
homely  and  everyday  cat.  The  author 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  in- 
troduce one  dog  as  a  foil  for  a  multitude 
of  cats. 

The  study  of  children  under  the  title 
of  The  Luxury  of  Children  and  Some 
Other  Luxuries  is  concerned  with  one  of 
the  problems  of  to-day.  One  of  the  in- 
teresting chapters  of  this  volume  is  en- 
titled Other  People's  Children.  A 
suggestion  in  this  chapter  is  that  other 
people's  children  that  interest  us  parents 
most  violently  are  those  that  our  chil- 
dren are  or  are  to  be  thrown  in  with. 
This  is  but  a  single  note,  it  is  true,  but 
is  well  worth  most  careful  consideration. 
The  author  has  found  space  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proper  place  for  grand- 
parents in  connection  with  children. 

In  the  Life  of  Christ  for  Little  Chil- 
dren, really  an  illuminated  alpha!)ft,  the 
illustrations  are  derived  from  such  artists 
as  Raphael,  Correggio,  Murillo,  Leo- 
ardo  di  Vinci,  Rubens,  Rouguereau  and 
Dore.  The  pages  of  the  volume  arc 
embellished  with  designs  ilerived  from 
the  work  of  monks  in  the  Prayer  Books 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  (lesign> 
themselves  have  been  very  satisfactDrily 
reproduced.  The  colorings  have,  how- 
ever, lost  nmch  from  the  originals, 
whence  they  were  derived 

The  enthusiastic  record  of  a  trip  made 
by  Mr.  White  through  the  Sierras  ap 
I)ears  this  year  with  the  title  of  Ihc 
Mountains.  The  fictitious  ant  I  the  real 
are  intertwined  and  interwoven  into  the 
narrative,  which  is  also  in  the  nature  t>f 
an  iiistnutinii  honk,  telling  the  wonid  be 


traveler  something  of  the  how,  what, 
where  and  why  in  regard  to  the  multi- 
tudinous details  of  mountain  and  forest 
travel,  which  must  be  known  if  such  a 
journey  is  to  be  made.  The  book  in- 
cludes a  comprehensive  chapter  on  cow- 
boys. 

Some  years  ago  a  number  of  volumes 
appeared  anonymously  bearing  the  title 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  The  authorship 
of  these  was  afterward  acknowledge  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  When  they  originally 
appeared  they  had  a  great  vogue,  but 
they  are  now  too  frequently  neglected  be- 
cause of  the  change  in  the  popular  taste 
as  to  literary  form.  The  stories  are 
there,  but  they  are  overlooked  in  these 
rapids  days.  S.  R.  Crockett  in  Red 
Cap  Tales,  which  he  boldly  proclaims  are 
stolen  from  the  Wizard  of  the  North  has 
redressed  Scott's  best  stories,  and  has 
made  them  more  readable  than  they  are 
in  the  original. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  Cape  Cod  will  wel- 
come a  new  edition  of  Cape  Cod  Folks. 
The  illustrations  in  the  volume  admira- 
bly show  many  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  that  peninsula,  both  as  to  sea  and 
shore,  and  give  to  Mrs.  Greene's  story  a 
handsome  subject  and  worthy  setting. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  in  the 
pages  of  In  the  Closed  Room,  has  written 
her  first  tale  of  child  life  in  ten  years.  It 
is  a  tender  and  gentle  story.  Judith,  a 
little  girl  living  in  a  dingy  tenement,  sud- 
denly finds  herself  in  a  great  house  near 
the  park,  in  which  there  is  a  forbidden 
closed  room.  How  she  enters  it  '  ^  w 
a  delightful  round  of  mystery  i-  ,  cd 
to  her  Mrs.  Burnett  tells  with  infinite 
art. 

A  children's  book  which  tells  a  real 
story  is  that  entitled  The  Well  in  th^ 
IVood.  It  is  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  *'  lUiddie."  who  is  a  '     '       't\ 

who   fastens   a   spray  of   night  > m 

her  hair  and  thus  learns  to  know  the 
birds  aiul  b*  ami  fv^rests  in 

a  most  suhmi-mml;  uuniner;  thus  she 
meets  the  la/ieNi  l)eaver.  bunny  cotton- 
tayle.  the  guinea  pi^.  with  eyes  that  fall 
nut  ;  the  fat.  sleeps  ^ 

.\t  the  well,  at  the 

the  truth,  all  meet  to  find  out  whv  a  rabbit 
wobbles  \\\%  nose. 

I'pUind  i\istHrfs  in  inad<   m|' «m  ^  ^ii«^ 


THE    BIRTHPLACE   OF  JOHN    GREENLEAF    WHITTIER 
AT    EAST    HAVERHILL. 

Specimen  illustration  from  New  England  in  Letters.      By  Rufus  Rockwell  Wihon. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,   Thk  A.  Wi:sski.s  Company 
for  the  Holiday  Mook  Number  of  The  hulipfudcnt 
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Vllln   fin      In   the  Oardens  of  the  Vatican.     From  n  rlrnwing  by  Miixfleld  rurriHli  In   Mrs.   Wharton's 
•'  Hnlian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens."     The  Century  Company 
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of  out-of-door  essays  written  by  Adeline 
Knapp.  In  certain  cases  these  essays 
have  to  do  with  the  beautiful  things  of 
spring  and  summer  in  California.  They 
are,  however,  by  no  means  altogether 
localized,  but  are  charged  with  the  phi- 
losophy which  is  universal.  Green  fields, 
blue  skies,  the  birds  and  bees,  fresh 
winds  and  springtime  showers  are  themes 
with  which  the  author  delightfully 
deals. 

The  Christmas  holiday  season  without 
a  book  by  Mrs.  Sangster  would  not  seem 
like  Christmas.  Mrs.  Sangster's  volume 
this  year  is  entitled 
The  Little  Kingdom 
of  Home,  and  is 
upon  a  subject  about 
which  Mrs.  Sang- 
ster is  especially 
qualified  to  write. 
Her  survey  of  home 
as  a  kingdom  is 
bright  and  compre- 
hensive. According 
to  Mrs.  Sangster 
there  is  a  place  there 
even  for  the  spin- 
ster, 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's 
extraordinary  power 
of  vividly  realizing 
the  most  daringly 
imagined  conditions 
is  once  more  exem- 
plified in  The  Food 
of  the  Gods,  which  is 
an  absorbing  story 
as  well  as  a  most 
suggestive  i  n  v  e  n  - 
tion. 

A  charming  little 
love  story,  in  which 

a  young  lawy«T  and  the  mistress  of  a 
Rose  Garden  are  moving  figures,  is  en 
titled  Kitty  of  the  Roses.  The  narrative 
is  colored  with  summer  sunshine  am!  in- 
terspersed with  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
and  the  alluring  uncertainties  of  love- 
making.  The  conclusion  of  this  storv  is 
|)articularly  happy 

The  old  claim  that  "'  iWiston  is  the  huh 
of  tlie  universe  "  is  .stren^thcneil.  if  not 
confirmed,  in  the  volume  Nexv  l.ni^lapid 
in  Letters.  In  the  pat^es  of  this  IhmjU  wc 
catch  glimpses  of  [.ongfrllow.  Whittier, 
Ifawthnrnr.     I'.meriiun.    (  )liver    Weuilell 


Srtiuol     of 


Flying    FUh 
Deep  ■ 


Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and 
many  others  who  have  given  to  New 
England  its  name  and  fame  in  literature. 
Babes  in  Toylaiid  is  a  free  version  in 
book  form  of  Mr.  MacDonough's  popular 
play,  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  children  and  parents  since  its 
production  on  the  stage.  An  appeal  is 
made  in  this  amusing  narrative  directly 
to  a  child's  sense  of  the  romantic.  The 
real  and  the  fantastic  have  been  very 
skillfully  mingled  in  the  author's  story. 
To  her  former  volumes  on  the  *'  Ros- 
settis,"  ''  William 
Morris,"  "  Tenny- 
son," "  Browning  " 
and  "  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  "  Miss  Elis- 
abeth Luther  Cary 
has  now  added  her 
volume  on  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 
Miss  Cary  has 
traced  Emerson 
from  his  earliest 
years,  through  his 
various  experiences, 
until  the  end,  and 
has  presented  a  very 
comprehensive  sur 
v  e  y  of  Emerson. 
Her  estimate  of 
his  influence  upon 
American  thought 
has  been  carefully 
weighed,  and  the 
book,  as  a  whole,  is 
an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  holi- 
Krom  •  i>«;uUeu«  of  th«  d«y  publications. 
««*^"  In   his   studies  of 

Thomas  Nast,  His 
f^enod  and  His  Pictures,  who  has  some- 
times  '  died  the  father  of  the  Amer- 

ican .-  :  II.  Mr.  Paine  has  been 
exhaustive.  Many  of  the  symbols  novs 
unconsciously    used    by    the  '* 

who   have   come   after    Mr  .wie 

originated    by    him       The    li,  -    the 

symU^I  of  Tammany  Hall,  the  elephant 
lor  the  K-      '  '  '    *      '  -iike\ 

tor   the    I' -.-    , -icep- 

tions  of  Mr    Nast      Many  of  Nast's  car* 
toons  serve  as  illustrations  to  the  vol- 
ume. 
The  iilea  of  The  Arl  of  CarirttHirv  U 


COf'  CNC-.H  T     IS',-*,     I: 


'  •  I  If  I  Tj    a    CO. 


FUZZY  WAS  A  ij  rrij-:  kkown  hkar 


specimen  illustration  from  "  liahcs  in  'J'oylanil  "  by  (iien  MacDonoii^li  and 
Anna  Alice  (Miapin,  with  color  illustrations  by  Ktliel  Franklin  lietts.  Plates  by 
The  Heck  Knj^ravinj;  ("o. ,  Incorj)orate(i,  Philadelphia.  From  the  press  of 
S.  II.  liurbank  A:  (!o. ,  Philadelphia.  Re|)  rod  need  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Fox,   Dufheld  Sc  ('o. ,  for  the   Holiday  Hook   Number  of    The  In(lc|)cndent . 
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Real  Point  de  Venise.     From  Goldenberg's    "  Lace  :  Its  Origin  and  History."     Brentano 


to  furnish  its  readers  with  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  an  art  education. 
The  author,  in  speaking  of  his  theme, 
has  well  said  that  caricature  is  not  in- 
correct or  bad  drawing :  it  is  good  draw- 
ing refined  and  controlled  to  produce  a 
humorous  effect.  A  chapter  in  the  book 
gives  the  leading  present  day  caricaturists. 


riiiriu    I'ulnterH    at    Work.     Krom  Dillon's  '*  Porcelain." 

Putnam. 


Owen  Wister  has  taken  up  the  Christ- 
mas theme  in  A  Journey  in  Search  of 
Christmas.  In  the  course  of  this  journey 
the  reader  is  taken  into  the  Far  West  and 
brought  into  contact  with  cow  punchers 
and  ranchers.  The  journey  is  circuitous 
and  the  paths  devious,  but  the  end  of  the 
story  sets  forth  that  the  journey  was  by 
no  means  in  vain. 

The  volume  by  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  entitled  Is  There  a  Santa 
Claus?  certainly  has  the  merit 
of  being  timely.  The  con- 
clusion reached  by  Mr.  Riis 
is  that  Santa  Claus  is  by  no 
means  altogether  a  myth.  He 
has  worked  the  story  out  in  his 
usual  artistic  style.  The  press 
work  by  Gilliss  Bros,  is  very- 
satisfactory. 

A  very  attractive  line  of  holi- 
day calendars,  printed  for  the 
most  part  in  Bavaria,  in  colors, 
is  being  shown  by  E.  P.  Button 
&  Co. 

Among  the  notable  European 
Christmas  magazines  that  have 
colored  illustrations  inserted  are 
the  London  Graphic  The  Sketch, 
Holly  Leaves,  Pearls  Annual, 
The  Illustrated  London  News 
and  Paris  Figaro  Illustre. 


Christmas  Books  for  Children 


BY   MONTROSE   J.   MOSES 

Editor  of  "  Everyman,"  Etc. 


A  BRIGHT  array  of  juvenile  books 
awaits  the  Christmas  buyer;  out 
of  the  varied  assortment  all  tastes 
may  be  satisfied  and  all  interests  stimu- 
lated. The  successful  shopper  is  one  who 
secures  the  book  to  fit  the  taste,  and  lest 
he  become  bewildered  in  this  festive  over- 
flow, it  were  well  to  gain  some  idea  of 
the  field.  The  paramount  thing  is  to 
know  the  desires  of  the  boy  or  girl :  then 
to  ply  the  fiction  group,  the  fairy-tale 
group,  the  nature  group,  or  the  historical 
group  until  the  proper  purchase  is  made. 
So  do  you  brush  aside  the  books  you  do 
not  wish,  and  which  would  otherwise  lure 
you  to  open  their  attractive  covers. 

Let  us  note  a  few  generalities.  Santa 
Claus,  it  is  evident,  has  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared from  story  and  picture ;  when 
he  is  mentioned,  he  has  changed  from 
the  round,  red,  jovial  fellow  of  yore  to 
the  Christmas  spirit  only.  Again,  in  these 
days  of  common  pleasures  and  outdoor 
sports,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  distinctive 
girl  literature;  golf  is  partly  responsible 
for  this,  and  also  the  college  life,  for  a 
kind  of  coeducative  taste  has  reduced 
the  demand  for  the  old-fashioned  femi- 
nine stories.  Where,  however,  a  pro- 
nounced heroine  is  introduced,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  make  the  book  r)l(ler  in 
tone,  and  markedly  romantic.  Another 
point  is  the  demand  that  the  use  of  his- 
tory has  made  upon  the  accuracy  of  fact. 
There  are  many  more  explanatory 
|)refaces  than  usual,  and  footiuites  and 
appendices  are  often  to  be  found.  And 
as  far  as  history  is  concerned,  a  national 
awakening  i.s  to  hv  traced  in  child  litera 
ture:  hardly  an  epoch  in  American  ile 
velopnient  passes  without  a  representa- 
tive voluine,  and  there  is  nuuh  improve- 
ment in  the  manner  of  mingling  fact 
with  fiction.  ICverywhere,  in  this  Christ- 
mas array,  the  inlhietice  of  ethication  is 
rjiaiiifest       l'"ve!i    the    fairy   tales   have   a 


folklore  value.  This  stimulates  interest, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  fully 
awakens  the  free  play  of  imagination — a 
healthy  liberty  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
deprive  childhood  of. 

Large  Books. 

One  Day.  By  Edith  Farmiloe.  Button.  $2.00. 
A  B  C  in  Dixie.     By  Louise  Q.  Bonte  and  George 

W.  Bonte.     Button.     $1.25. 
Mammy'8   Li'l'    Chilluna.      Written   and   illustrated 

by   Clara  A.   Williams.     Stokes.     $1.00. 
The    Happy    Heart   Family.     By    Virginia    Ger»on. 

Fox,  Buffield.     $1.00. 
Busier     Brown.       Pictures     by     R.     F.     Outcault. 

Stokes.     $1.00. 
Foxy    Grandpa    Up-to-date.      By    Bunny.      Stokes. 

60  cents. 
The  Story  of  the  Five  Rebellious   Dolls.        By   M. 

\eshit.     II.  E.  S.  Hardy.     Button.     $1.25. 
The  Golliwoyg  in  Holland.      By  Florence  K.  Upton. 

Verses    by   Bertha   Upton.     Longmans,    Gret?n. 

$1.50. 
Chatterbox.     Bana,   Estes.     $1.25. 
.UcClure's  Children's  Annual.     Ed.  T.   W.  H.  Cr9$- 

land.      McClure.    Phillips.      $1.50. 
Little   Precious.        By    Gtrtrude    Umith.         Harp«r 

$1.30. 
Rivtrland.        By   Robert    W.    Chamberg.        Harp«r. 

$1.50. 
The  Brownies  m  the  Philippines.     By  Palmer  Co». 

Century.     $1.50. 
Ooop    Tales   Alphabetically    Told.     By   Oelett   Bur 

gess.     Stokes.     $1.50. 

The  details  of  a  small  boy's  birthday 
are  described  in  text  and  pictures  b) 
Edith  Farmiloe,  and  the  volume  is  named 
Ont'  Day.  The  stories  are  simple,  and 
a  note  signed  Mummy  says,  **  My  darling 
wrote  all  the  book  himself,  and  spelt 
every  word  up  to  three  s  "  '  '  s." 
(Juainter  in  idea  and  design  is  tlu  ..  J  C 
in  Dixie,  where  the  colored  pictures  of 
colored  people,  and  the  verses,  smack  of 
Southern  atmosphere.  Clara  A.  Wil- 
liams's Mammy's  Li'l'  Chilians  contains 
the  same  quaint  tone,  and  the  author** 
preface  declares  that  darky  t  capa- 

ble of  child-thoughts  and  pi  -ss  as 

well  as  whites.     0\\\\  aiul  \  ^  will 

prove  The  tlappy  Heart  /uwi/y.  by  Vir- 
guna  I  iers«>n.     W 

are  poor  in  rcpi  „..- -.^ 

of  the  girl  and  l)ov  hearts  will  anmse 
little    readers.      Fa  will    be 

fi>ntul  in  the  two  lai^i  i«n  ,v,  mirvKluving 
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Buster  Brown  and  Foxy  Grandpa  Up- 
to-date  between  covers.  The  radiating 
rays  around  Buster  prove  the  only  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  his  pranks,  and  young- 
sters will  readily  forgive  the  lack  of  dig- 
nity in  Grandpa.  The  adventures  in 
The  Story  of  the  Five  Rebellious  Dolls, 
pictured  in  colors,  center  around  a  run- 
away crowd,  who  meet  with  a  wild  sort 
of  people  called  the  Jamborees. 

On  the  same  order  is  the  yearly  ex- 
pected Gollizvogg,  who  now  travels  in 
Holland.  Thirty-one  color  plates  show 
vari-tinted  costumes  and  queer  doings. 
Much  more  welcomed  and  fuller  in  con- 
tents is  Chatterbox,  without  which 
Christmas  would  seem  strange  indeed. 
Time  cannot  alter  the  old  flavor,  nor  the 
settled  appearance  of  this  volume.  In 
addition,  the  simple  rimes  and  jingles 
forming,  with  a  collection  of  stories,  the 
McClure's  Children's  Annual,  will  com- 
mend itself  to  young  readers.  It  shows 
clear  print,  and  particularly  instructive 
are  the  plates  picturing  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  England.  Gertrude  Smith's 
Little  Precious,  with  its  excellent  type 
and  varied  illustrations,  again  introduces 
Josey  and  Janie  and  Joe ;  Mamma's  girl- 
hood home  is  the  scenic  background,  and 
Papa  discovers  a  gold  mine — enough  in 
itself  to  hold  wee  listeners.  After  the 
same  pattern  as  his  Orchardland  comes 
Robert  W.  Chambers's  Riverland,  which 
has  a  motive  of  the  sugar-coated  pill 
kind.  His  animals  and  insects  talk  nat- 
ural history,  yet,  tho  the  mosquito,  but- 
terfly and  others  are  not  all  human,  still 
a  facile  pen  lends  flashes  of  true  feeling 
to  the  descriptions.  Miss  Green's  draw- 
ings are  bold  in  color,  and  the  dedicatory 
photograph  is  charming.  Frolicsome 
as  ever  are  The  Brownies  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Their  round  little  bodies  and  thin 
little  legs  are  kept  active  by  snakes,  ants 
and  natives.  The  dude,  the  fisherman,  the 
Indian  and  their  companions  are  as  they 
were  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cox  first  in- 
troduced them  in  St.  Nicholas.  The 
Coops,  as  usual,  jjoint  a  moral  and  adorn 
a  tale.  The  fifty-two  boys,  from  Abed- 
nego,  who  would  not  go  to  bed,  even  in 
Zeemsneaze,  who  refused  to  use  a  hand- 
kerchief while  sneezing,  the  fifty-two 
girls,  from  Askalotte  with  her  needless 
(juestions,  to  Zclphina,  with  her  .selfish 
ways,  show  no  alnitenient  of  originality 


or  wit.    In  drawing,  the  loop  style  is  the 
Goop  style. 

Fairy  Tales. 

•Alice's    Adventures    in    Wonderlcmd.       By    Lewis 

Carroll.     Stokes.     $1.50. 
Fantasma  Land.     By  Charles  Raymond  Macauley. 

Bobbs-Merrill.     $1.25. 
Lucy   and   Their   Majesties.        By   B.   L.    Farjeon. 

Century.     $1.50. 
In  the  Miz.     By  Grace  E.  Ward.     II.  Glare  E.  At- 

wood.     Little,    Brown.     $1.50. 
Two  in  a  Zoo.     By  Curtis  Dunham  and  Oliver  Her- 

ford.     Bobbs-Merrill.     $1.25. 
The  Little  Want  and  Other  Stories.     By  Thomas 

Dunn  English.     McClurg.     $1.00. 
The   Brown    Fairy    Book.     Ed.    hy   Andrew    Lang. 

Longmans,    Green.     $1.60. 
The  Japanese  Fairy  Book.     Compiled  hy  Yei  Theo- 
dora Ozaki.     Dutton.     $2.00. 
Mr.  Wind  and  Madam  Rain.     By  Paul  de  Musset. 

Tr.  Emily  Makepeace.     Putnam.     $2.00. 
Fairy  Tales.    By  Dumas  pdre.     Stokes.     $1.25. 
Granny's   Wonderful   Chair.     By  Frances  Browne. 

Intro.   Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.        McClure, 

Phillips.     $1.50. 
The  Nursery  Fire.       By  Rosalind  Richards.       II. 

Clara  E.  Atwood.     Little,  Brown.     $1.50. 

No  better  book  could  introduce  a  fairy 
tale  section  than  a  reprint  of  Carroll's 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  from  which  so 
many  weak  imitations  have  come.  Ten- 
niel's  famous  drawings  are  used,  and  M. 
L.  Kirk  has  done  some  creditable  full 
page  pictures,  tho  they  are  not  as  telling 
as  the  originals,  nor  as  unique  as  the 
wide-eyed  figures  by  Peter  Newell.  In 
make-up,  the  Fantasma  Land,  by  C.  R. 
Macauley,  is  tempting,  but  the  story  of 
the  small  hero  who  meets  many  of  Dick- 
ens's characters,  besides  Don  Quixote 
and  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  is 
forced  in   humor  and  with  feeling.     As 


IlliiHtratlon      from      Lung's     " 'I'lic      I'.rowu    Fairy 
Book.      LougmnuH 
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an  illustrator,  however,  this  author  is  to 
be  congratulated ;  the  line  work,  in  con- 
ception and  tracery  is  altogether  worthy. 
Farjeon's  Lucy  and  Their  Majesties  is  a 
comedy  in  which  Madame  Tussaud  and 
her  wax  figures  disport  themselves  and 
aid  a  little  girl  in  making  her  sister's 
course  of  true  love  to  run  smooth.  The 
heroine  wakes  up  in  the  end. 

First  cousin  to  Oz  and  Yew  and  Mo 
is  In  the  Mis,  by  Grace  E.  Ward.  The 
stories  will  please,  as  will  the  illustra- 
tions, but  the  Miz  tale  will  need  some 
explaining.  Not  so  Dunham  and  Her- 
ford's  Two  in  a  Zoo,  which  in  imagina- 
tion is  no  unsuccessful  imitation  of 
Kipling,  and  whose  crippled  boy  hero 
among  the  cages  is  sympathetically 
sketched. 

Four  tales  gathered  into  The  Little 
Giant  reveal  a  charming  vein  in  the 
author  of  the  song  Ben  Bolt.  The  big 
dwarf,  the  princesses,  the  gifts,  and  the 
modest  yet  telling  moral  points  stamp 
the  true  art  of  gaining  interest  in  writing 
for  children.  The  drawings  by  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins  do  much  to  make  the  book 
tempting.  From  Africa,  Australia, 
Persia,  India  and  other  lands,  Andrew 
Lang  has  gathered  his  stories  for  his 
usual  Fairy  Book,  colored  Brown  this 
year,  and  just  as  attractive  in  its  manu- 
facture as  heretofore,  with  elaborate  pic- 
tures by  II.  J.  Ford.  Then  there  is  a 
Japanese  Fairy  Book,  with  brush  work 
by  a  Japanese  artist  and  Yei  Theodora 
r)zaki  as  compiler.  In  tone  it  is  thor- 
oughly Eastern  and  minutely  imagina- 
tive, like  all  Japanese  art.  A  tale  of 
lirittany  is  found  in  Mr.  Wind  and 
Madam  Rain,  from  the  French  of  Paul 
de  Musset.  Poor  peasants  come  to  for- 
tune with  their  son,  through  the  efforts 
of  these  elements.  The  book  is  taste 
fully  printed.  In  addition,  two  Fairy 
I  ales,  by  Dumas  phe  may  be  recorded. 
I  hit  by  far  the  most  striking  volume  oi 
stories  is  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair,  that 
is  made  to  talk.  This  was  a  lost  fairy 
Ixjok,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Iltxlgson  lUir 
iictt  found  it  after  muclj  Sfarchitig,  and 
has  written  an  introduction,  which  will 
be  enjoyed.  luich  tale  ends  with  a  little 
l^'ir!  becoming  more  a  princess.  Rosalind 
Kirhards's  The  Nursery  Fire  will  nn-et 
u  (letnand  from  tiu*  tiny  rralni  for  rrad 
in^  aloud. 


Greek  Tales  and  Romance  Legends. 

The  Heroes;  or,  Crreek  Fairy  Tales  for  My  Chil- 
dren.    By   Charles  Kingsley.     Dutton.     $2.50. 

Jason's  Quest.  By  D.  O.  S.  Lowell.  Lee  & 
Shepard.     $1.00. 

Famous  Legends.  Adapted  for  Children.  By 
Emeline  O.  Crommelin.     Century.     60  cents. 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood.  By  J.  Walker  MacSpaddtn. 
Crowell.     60  cents. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur.  By  U.  Waldo  Cutler. 
Crowell.     60  cents. 

Turning  to  what  is  of  as  great  a  lit- 
erary value,  as  it  is  of  imaginative  im- 
petus, a  sumptuous  reprint  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  The  Heroes  greets  us,  telling 
the  never  stale  doings  of  Perseus,  The- 
seus, and  the  Argonauts.  Then,  too, 
Jason  s  Quest,  by  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  is  to 
be  had,  well  illustrated,  and  careful  as 
regards  scholarship,  but  not  so  spon- 
taneous in  the  narrating.  Embracing  a 
much  larger  field  is  Famous  Legends, 
adapted  for  the  school-room  by  Emeline 
G.  Crommelin,  who,  bearing  in  mind  her 
educational  object,  is  too  direct  where 
grace  would  have  added  much.  Two 
volumes  to  be  warmly  commended  are 
Stories  of  Robin  Hood,  by  J.  Walker 
MacSpadden,  and  Stories  of  King  Ar- 
thur, by  U.  Waldo  Cutler.  Each  con- 
tains an  introduction  of  marked  value  for 
young  readers,  and  the  adventures  are 
retold  in  running  narrative,  with  head- 
ings from  ballads  in  the  one,  and  faith- 
fulness to  Malory  in  the  other. 

Biographical. 

In  tht  Day  a  of  Chaucer.   By  Tud<yr  Jenk*.   BaniM. 

$1  00 
In    t'  '      '  ikesptmrt.        By   Tudor  Jenks. 

Capi< —  ^  ^.*.. By  Tndor  Jtsnk».     Centurj. 

$1  2U. 
The  Son  uf  Light  Hor$e  Harry.     By  Jmm0»  BflnM*. 

Harper       $1 'JS 
The    Adventurer   of   Buffalo    Bill.      By   CoL    W.    F. 

Cody.      Harper       tiU  ceut« 
Vht      Uaid     of     Orltana.      WUltam      Ttll.     MOMTt. 

I, ....,». J^       fpy.     from    th-    ■'- ^-n    h^   Q^orgt 

A  suitable  nuiLKiiuiion  [o  ihe  lasi 
mentioned  book  is  Tudor  Jeaks's  In  the 
Days  of  Chaucer.  It  is  a  forceful  ac- 
count of  what  the  man  was.  what  he 
means  to  literature,  ami  how  he  can\e 
to  he.  Another  volume  of  this  Gre\Mt 
[Writers  Series,  which  Mr.  Jenks  is  pre 
'  will  Ik*  helpful:  In  the  V 

...v.w  ./»t'iir«'.      lb.  >••  titles  briu^  ..  < 

the  realm  of  bii  .  ..  ami  a^in    Mt 

Jenks's   name    figures   in   a   < 
of  (    ^*  -n  John    ^       •'      .x'      '      ^  < 

a  jjii  \  le.      I  1  l-a-^k  vl  iijh»h 

S4)urce.  and  gaps  are  filletl  in  with  ^  mi 
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The    Rout    of   the    Cornish    Rebels.      Illustrations    from     Mussel's    "  Mr.     Wind    and    Madam    Rain." 

Putnam 


sistent  conclusions.  There  is  a  dis- 
criminating index,  but  why  are  there  no 
maps  ? 

Doubtless  a  tie  as  to  the  attractiveness 
of  titles  will  exist  between  The  Son  of 
Light  Horse  Harry,  by  James  Barnes, 
and  The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill,  by 
Cody  himself.  But  the  historical  value 
of  the  former,  dealing  with  the  entire 
Lee  family,  especially  the  career  of 
Rr)l)crt  E.,  will  prove  of  more  permanent 
interest  than  the  rambling,  crude,  tho 
highly  "  scalpy "  accounts  of  the  true 
Wilfl  West,  with  its  pistols,  yagers  and 
scouts.      Four   volumes   that   are   stories 


as  well  as  lives  are  The  Maid  of  Orleans, 
William  Tell,  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  In 
price,  size  and  style  their  supplementary 
reading  possibilities  will  be  realized. 
Little  Royalties  are  delightfully  described 
by  Isabel  McDougall.  Embedded  in  the 
narratives  there  are  those  salient  features 
of  each  age,  which  will  stamp  themselves 
distinctly.  No  volume  of  its  kind  within 
recent  years  has  shown  quite  the  fresh- 
ness or  the  sympathy. 


Books  Amout  Indians. 

By  Howard  A.  Ken 

Houg^ 


The  New  World  Fairy  Book 

nedy.     Dutton.     $2.00. 
The   Basket    Woma/n.     By    Mary    AuhUu 

ton,   Mimin.     $1.50. 
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Red  Hunters  and  the  Animal  People.     By  Charles 

A.  Eastman.     Harper.     $1.25. 
Ten   Little   Indiana.       By    May    Hazelton     Wade. 

W.  A.  Wilde.     $1.00. 
The  War  Chiefs.       By  Frederick  Ober.        Button. 

$1.50. 
Little     Metacomet.       By     Hezekiah     Buttericorth. 

Ciowell.     60  cents. 
The  Hermit  of  the  Culebra  Mountains.     By  Everett 

McNeil.     Dutton.     $1.50. 
The   Boy   Captive  of   Old  Deerfield.     By   Mary   P. 

Wells   Smith.     Little,   Brown.     $1.25. 

Reaching  the  domain  of  Indians,  we 
may  begin  with  The  New  World  Fairy 
Book,  telling  of  Canadian  tribes.  Whether 
authentic  folklore,  it  is  not  said.  But 
the  tales  are  picturesque  and  absorbing. 
In  The  Basket  Woman,  Mary  Austin 
describes  the  Californian  Indian  customs 
and  legends,  and  an  element  of  tribal 
truth  is  vouched  for.  There  is  Red 
Hunters  and  the  Animal  People,  by 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  himself  a  Sioux, 
and  called  ''  Ohiyesa  " ;  the  accounts 
show  much  color  and  keen  discernment 
of  nature,  together  with  a  human  quality 
in  animal  life.  A  glossary  of  Indian 
names  is  appended.  May  H.  Wade's 
Ten  Little  Indians  deals  with  the  young 
folk  of  ten  tribes  famed  mostly  in  Amer- 
ican history.  A  foreword  is  given  for 
each  section,  and  tho  the  language  is 
simple,  the  object  is  for  older  grading. 
A  1493  experience  is  introduced  into 
Frederick  A.  Ober's  Santo  Domingo  tale. 
The  War  Chiefs;  its  hero  has  been  left 
on  the  island  by  Columbus,  and  his  varied 
adventures  carry  useful  information.  In 
Little  Metacomet,  Dr.  Buttervvorth  has 
given  a  pleasant  mixture  of  history  and 
nature;  one  of  the  heroes  is  the  son  of 
King  Phillip,  of  Colonial  fame.  As  for 
The  Hermit  of  the  Culebra  Mountains, 
Everett  McNeil  makes  two  boys  win  a 
Western  trip  as  a  school  prize,  and  dur- 
ing their  travels  they  strike  gold,  tight 
robbers,  and  come  back  laden  with  glory. 
.Another  tale  along  conventional  lines  is 
The  Boy  Captive  of  Old  Deerfield,  with 
incidents  dated  1704.  Footnotes,  plans 
and  appendices  relative  to  history  ami 
the  Indians,  mark  the  book  as  among 
those  wbosc  fiction  is  roii|)U'd  with  ac- 
curacy 

I  I  ISIOKU  AI.    I'iCliON. 

The   Stnri/   of    Itolfe   and    the    Vlkhn/'n    Hm,  ni 

Allfu    I'rrnrh.      l.lttU*.    Itrowti       |1  AO 
The   CruHUilrni.        Ity   J.    A.    Chunh          Macuilllau. 

$1  7ft 
With    Uivhwrd    the    t'tarlttii.     tty    I'uul    Vre»uick 

Dutton       $1  no 
Hra    Wotvta   of  Hevtsn   Hhorrt       II 1/  Jeaaie   Feabody 

Fntthdif/ham.      Hcrltnitr       9l!ii() 
The    Fnrt    in    the    FuttHt     {1'nlnnlnl    Heriea)  Hit 

tln>'"     '      Tomltn-i>,»        \V       \      WII.U'        fl  ^'» 


The  Search.     By  E.  P.   Weaver.     Barnes.     $1.25. 
The  Rider  of   the  Black   Horse.       By   Everett   T. 

Tomlinson.     Houghton,  Mifflin.     $1.50. 
Dorothy's    Spy.      By    James    Otis.       Crowell.       GO 

cents. 
Defending  the  Island.       By  James   Otis.        Dana, 

Estes.     75  cents. 
A  Lass  of  Dorchester.     By  Annie  M.  Barnes.     Lee 

&  Shepard.     $1.25. 
The   Ark    of    ISOS.     By    C.    A.    Stephens.     Barnes. 

$1.25. 
Bonny   Lesley   of  the  Border.     By  Amy  E.   Blan- 

chard.     Wilde.     $1.50. 
A    Midshipman   in    the   Pacific.     By    Cyrus    Toicn- 

send  Brady.     Scribner.     $1.20. 
By    Conduct    and     Courage.       By     G.    A.    Henty. 

Scribner.     $1.20. 
The  Three  Prisoners.     By  W.  H.  Shelton.     Barnes 

$1.25. 
Prince  Henry's  Sailor  Boy.     By  Bruneck   Safford 

Henry  Holt.     $1.50. 
The    Soldiers    of    the    Duke.       By    Eva    Madden. 

Wilde.     $1.25. 

In  the  space  allotted,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  indicate  plot  and  character 
of  the  numberless  historical  books.  They 
all  reveal  heroes  lost  to  history,  but  brave 
beyond  measure ;  they  all  describe  hair- 
breadth escapes,  but  primarily  they  de- 
pict a  period  or  the  spirit  of  an  age.  In 
The  Story  of  Rolfe  and  the  Vikings 
Bozv,  Allen  French  has  equaled  his  Sir 
Marrok  in  the  mingling  of  saga  feud  and 
law  and  bravery.  Through  the  character 
of  the  Wandering  Jew,  Dr.  Church  tells, 
in  The  Crusaders,  a  chronicled  story  of 
the  first,  third  and  eighth  Crusade — a 
book  pleasing  and  direct,  but  lacking 
maps.  Paul  Creswick  follows  this  by 
a  stirring  tale.  With  Richard  the  Fear- 
less, in  which  the  hero  proves  to  be  a 
King's  son,  and  the  heroine  is  attractive 
and  healthily  romantic.  It  is  a  successful 
imitation,  much  simplified,  of  the  Scott 
method. 

History  and  adventure  mingle  nicely 
in  the  buccaneer  volume  by  Jessie  Pea- 
body  Frothingham,  entitled  Sea  li'olz'es 
of  Seven  Shores.  Real  exploits  these. 
and  easily  located,  if  only  the  publishers 
had  given  us  maps.  The  Fort  in  ''■  • 
Forest,  by  Dr.  Everett  T.  Toinlin> 
dates  1757,  and  deals  with  the  fall  ot 
lM)rt    W^illiam    Henry.      CI' 

this  is  tolloweil  by  The  .SVj  .  .. 

the  author,  E.  F*.  Weaver,  describes  the 
.\nierican  frontier  around   1764.     There 

is  a  preface  and  the  h«  -^     * '     ■   '   m 

finds   strange  lite  ami  «  _  1 

I  he   new  country.      Dr.   Ti>inlin»on   al!U> 
writes   The  Rider  of  the  Black  H 
Ivevolutionary  account  of  one  oi   W 
in^ton's   ci>urirrs    in    1777.      The   c\ 
inetluMJ  of  treating  fact  (loci  not  rrtar\{ 
the  interest  of  the  hero's  c  i  '       r    ' 

tlir  lu-i  t  >ine's  i|iiiik  mind 
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sign  will  attract.  An  appealing  story 
by  James  Otis  is  Dorothy's  Spy,  in  which 
two  little  Revolutionary  maids  of  New 
York  befriend  a  British  Lieutenant.  By 
the  same  author  is  Defending  the  Island, 
a  vigorous  tale  of  Bar  Harbor  in  1758. 
Mr.  Otis  has  the  knack  of  story  teUing. 
Dorchester,  S.  C,  in  1796  is  the  scene  of 
A  Lass  of  Dorchester  by  Annie  M. 
Barnes,  and  Betty  Blew,  before  intro- 
duced to  readers,  befriends  Indians,  and 
saves  her  father  from  business  enemies. 
A  Louisiana  Purchase  story  is  that  by 
C.  A.  Stephens,  called  The  Ark  of  i8oj. 

The  hero  is  the  means 

of  showing  the  ardu- 
ous trip  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Or- 
leans, when  the  coun- 
try was  everywhere 
filled  with  doubtful 
highways.  Amy  E. 
Blanchard,  in  Bonny 
Lesley  of  the  Border, 
presents  a  novelized 
juvenile;  there  are 
rivals  in  love  and 
also  plenty  of  stilted 
style ;  but  tho  color- 
less in  locality,  it  is 
interesting.  Prolific 
Dr.  Brady  has  the 
hero  of  A  Midship- 
in  an  in  the  Pacific 
impressed  by  the 
English  so  that  he 
can  describe  times  on 
a  whaler,  trader  and 
frigate ;  besides  mix- 
ing up  Nelson,  Tra- 
falgar, and  the  War 
of  1 812.  Dr.  Brady 
is  comprehensive.  So, 
too,  the  last  of 
Henty's,  By  Conduct 
and  Courage,  follows 
the  events  of  Nelson's 
days  in  the  u  s  u  a  1 
style  that  has  grati- 
ficr]  so  many.  As  for 
the  Civil  War,  it  is 
partially  tracerl  in 
Ike  Three  Prisoners, 
by  W.  H.  Sholton,  by 
means  of  aji  artificial 
series  of  thrilling  in- 


congruities. Extraneously,  but  by  no 
means  slightingly,  may  be  mentioned 
Prince  Henry's  Sailor  Boy,  in  which  the 
life  of  a  German  seaman  is  graphically 
described  in  detail  (with  notes),  and  a 
romance  is  forthcoming.  Then,  as  deli- 
cate in  physique  as  L'Aiglon  stands  the 
little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Queen 
Anne,  who  figures  in  Eva  Madden's 
The  Soldiers  of  the  Duke. 

Fiction. 

Eight    Cousins.      By    Louisa    M.    Alcott.      Little, 

Brown.     $2.00. 
Rose  in  Bloom.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Little.  Brown, 

$2.00. 


Flout     Akotl's    "  ICliflit    Cousins."     Llttlo,    Brown 
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Baby  Elton,   Quarter-Back.     By   Leslie    W.   Quirk. 

Century. 
Boys    of    St.    Timothy's.        By    Arthur    8.    Pier. 

Scribner.     $1.25   net. 
T/ie    Little    Orev   House.      By   Marion   Ames    Tag- 

gart.     McClure,   Phillips.     $1.25. 
The     Merry  weathers.       By     Laura     E.     Richards. 

Dana,  Estes.     $1.25. 
Ruth   Campbell's   Experiment.     By  Nina  RhoOrdes. 

Wilde.     $1.25. 
Nathalie's  Sister.     By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.     Little, 

Brown.     $1.50. 
Kristy's     Queer     Christmas.       By     Olive     Thome 

Miller.     Houghton,   Mifflin.     $1.25. 
A  Book  of  Little  Boys.     By  Helen  Dawes  Brown. 

Houghton,  Mifflin.     $1.00. 
Mr.   Kris  Kringle.     By  8.    Weir  Mitchell.     Jacobs 

&  Co.     $1.00. 

No  two  books  can  better  head  a  juve- 
nile fiction  list  than  the  reprints  of  Miss 
Alcott's  Eight  Cousins  and  Rose  in 
Bloom,  the  same  sweet,  healthy  narra- 
tives, satisfactorily  pictured  by  Harriet 
Roosevelt  Richards.  We  would  have 
had  the  cover  designs  more  in  taste  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  book.  Two  of  a  kind 
are  Baby  Elton,  Quarter-Back  and  the 
Boys  of  St.  Timothy's — simple,  direct 
manly — not  brilliant,  but  upright.  Each 
is  interesting,  yet  Tom  Brown  still  holds 
the  field.  In  the  Boys  of  St.  Timothy's 
Arthur  S.  Pier  has  scope  for  individual- 
ity of  character  in  his  descriptions  of 
football,  rowing,  track  work  and  tennis. 
The  Little  Grey  House,  with  the  three 
plucky  girls  and  their  three  boy  friends, 
cannot  be  praised  too  warmly.  It  is  in 
every  way  full  of  charm,  and  the  daugh- 
ter, Rob,  who  is  the  trump  heroine,  is  a 
Miss  Alcott  type.  The  book  is  by  Marion 
Ames  Taggart.  In  cheerful  out-door 
camp-spirit  comes  The  Merryweathers, 
by  Laura  E.  Richards,  where  romance 
and  old  friends  go  through  invigorating 
days,  and  pair  off  agreeably  at  the  end. 
So,  too,  is  there  in  Nina  Rhoades's 
Ruth  Campbell's  Experiment  romance 
for  the  final  pages.  To  aid  her  brother's 
family,  the  heroine  plays  helpful  house- 
maid unbeknownst,  and  a  fortune  finally 
reveals  the  secret.  Anna  Chapin  Ray 
makes  Nathalie's  Sister  fight  against  a 
brooding  temperament,  and  help  win  a 
law  case. 

A  series  of  Christmas  experiences  is 
told  to  a  little  girl  by  her  family,  and 
Olive  Thorne  Millrr  puts  them  into 
Kristy's  Queer  Christmas.  Different  in 
style,  and  by  far  more  childlike  and  lui 
inan  and  true  in  its  observation,  is  A 
Book   of   Little   Hoys,   by    Ilelni    Dawes 


Brown,  which  will  please  young  and  old. 
Dr.  Mitchell's  Mr.  Kris  Kringle  is  to  be 
mentioned,  because  the  way  in  which  the 
little  ones  bring  the  father  and  mother 
together,  and  this  is  added  to  in  sweet- 
ness of  spirit  by  the  fact  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  book  are  to  go  to  a 
home  for  crippled  children. 

Animals  and  Nature. 

Monarch,    The    Big   Bear.      By    Ernest    Tfiompson 

Seton.     Scribner.     $1.25. 
The  Haunter  of  the  Pine  Oloom.     By  Charles  G. 

D.  Roberts.     Page.     50  cents. 
A     Quintette     of     Oraycoats.       By     Effie     Bignell. 

Baker  &  Taylor.     $1.00. 
Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm.     By   Clara  D.   Pierson. 

Dutton.     $1.00. 

One  Striking  animal  story  is  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton's  Monarch,  The  Big 
Bear,  which  is  as  good  as  IVahb,  and  is 
dramatic,  human  and  graphic  in  its  ac- 
count of  struggle.  In  the  same  warm 
terms  of  praise  for  the  eye  that  sees  into 
the  heart  of  wild  things  and  wilder- 
nesses, Mr.  Roberts's  The  Haunter  of 
the  Pine  Gloom  may  be  recommended. 
A  Quintette  of  Graycoats  is  pleasingly 
observed  by  Effie  Bignell,  and  the  habits 
of  the  squirrels  attractively  described. 
Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm,  as  told  by 
Clara  D.  Pierson,  is  interesting  because 
of  the  idealized  naturalness  of  such  a 
practical  environment  as  is  the  setting  in 
the  book. 

MiSCELLANEOL'S. 

Snowland    Folk.       By    Robert    B.    Peary.       Stokea. 

$1.20 
Handicraft    and    Reorvation    for    Girls.      By    Lena 

and  AdeUa  Be<H-d.      Scrlbuer      |1  60 

Two  miscellaneous  titles  may  be  re- 
corded: Mr.  Peary's  Snozvlanci  Folk. 
tempting  in  cover  and  holding  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  Far  North;  then  Han  ^  •-• 
and  Recreation  for  Girls,  by  the  I 
as  suggestive  and  useful  as  it  is  enter- 
taining. 

One  word  of  retrosjxrct :  the  forr-.-"".- 
points  to  an  improved  level  of  j  .. 
literature,  characterized  by  a  tip  ot  the 
balance  toward  heaviness  True,  i-  ' 
ual  boys  and  girls  will  thrill  th  -.^.: 
only  one  or  two  of  the  hooks,  while  I 
have  been  deluged  bv  many  more  than 
here  noticed  But  if.  bv  this  survex. 
shopping'  lists  are  somewhat  ai»lrd.  it  i'* 
all  that  can  l>e  e.\|)ected  from  an  article 
nf  the  kin<l. 


Song 


BY  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

[This  poem  was  written  in  1830,  and  was  printed  in  the  New  England  Review, 
which  Whittier  was  then  editing.  He  did  not  sign  it  at  the  time,  but  indicated  his 
authorship  in  pencil  in  a  bound  file  of  the  paper.  It  was  never  collected,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  copied. — S.  T.  Pickard. 

That  VOW  of  thine  was  full  and  deep 

As  man  has  ever  spoken — 
A  vow  within  the  heart  to  keep, 
^  Unchangeable,  unbroken. 

'Twas  by  the  glory  of  the  Sun, 

And  by  the  light  of  Even, 
And  by  the  Stars  thct,  one  by  one, 

Are  lighted  up  in  Heaven ! 

That  Even  might  forget  its  gold — 

And  Sunlight  fade  forever — 
The  constant  Stars  grow  dim  and  cold, — 

But  thy  affection — never! 

And  Earth  might  wear  a  changeful  sign, 

And  fickleness  the  Sky — 
Yet,  even  then,  that  love  of  thine 

Might  never  change  nor  die. 

The  golden  Sun  is  shining  yet — 

And  at  the  fall  of  Even 
There's  beauty  in  the  warm  Sunset, 

And  Stars  are  bright  in  Heaven. 

No  change  is  on  the  blessed  Sky — 

The  quiet  Earth  has  none — 
Nature  has  still  her  constancy, 

And  Thou  art  changed  alone! 
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Attractiveness  in  Books. 


BY   THEODORE    L.  DE  VINNE 


[Mr.  De  Vinoe  has  undoubtedly  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  printing  than 
any  other  man  in  America.  He  is  now  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Theodore  L,  De  Vlnne 
&  Company,  and  is  the  author  of  half  a  dozen  books  on  various  phases  of  the  art 
of  printing. — Editor.] 


NOVELTIES  have  to  be  considered 
by  the  pubHsher  who  wants  to 
make  a  new  book  attractive. 
There  are  new  fashions  in  paper  and 
binding,  new  methods  of  engraving,  new 
processes  for  printing  in  black  and  colors, 
new  arrangements  of  pages  and  new 
styles  of  printing  types.  The  types  that 
fill  the  pages  and  receive  closest  scrutiny 
seem  to  be  of  most  importance.  If  the 
new  book  can  be  printed  in  an  entirely 
new  face  of  letter  not  used  by  any  rival, 
its  pages  should  be  invested  with  a 
charm  that  will  command  respectful  at- 
tention. 

This  survey  of  possibilities  with  types 
invites  to  dangerous  ground  full  of  pit- 
falls. Pleasing  types  are  not  always 
proper  types.  A  book  on  an  ecclesiastical 
or  medieval  subject  may  be  wisely  set 
in  an  acceptable  form  of  black-letter,  an 
early  Italian  book  in  italic,  the  plays  and 
poems  of  the  Puritan  century  in  an  imi- 
tation of  the  types  and  the  style  of  its 
time,  but  at  or  about  a  certain  point  not 
easily  defined  tolerance  stops.  The  black- 
letter  must  be  of  a  face  sanctioned  by  long 
usage  ;  modem  variations  admirably  tie- 
signed  are  disliked  by  Ixxjk-lovers. 
Readers  and  reviewers  are  critical.  Types 
of  old  time,  attractive  enough  in  lx)uks 
of  that  time,  are  not  so  attractive  in 
modern  books  on  modern  subjects.  The 
ordinary  reader  who  is  a  book-buyer  has 
the  belief  that  the  dress  of  the  book,  as 
of  the  man,  should  be  the  dress  of  tt) 
day,  and  not  of  the  tlftcenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  He  may  concede  that 
the  garments  of  old  time  are  more  pic 
tures(|ue,  but  who  now  dares  appear 
on  the  street  in  a  red  velvet  coat,  em- 
broidered satin  waistcoat  and  short 
breeches,  adoiind   with  I. ice  ;ifid   ruOles  ^ 
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Nor  does  tolerance  stop  at  the  revival 
of  old  fashions.  Ornamental  or  fantastic 
forms  of  letters  that  convey  the  peculiar 
notions  of  the  writer  are  barred  out  of 
book  texts.  Even  the  autographic  letter- 
ing of  an  artist  like  William  Blake,  ad- 
mired by  his  disciples,  is  unacceptable 
to  the  book-buyer.  Pleasing  it  may  be 
on  one  page  of  a  magazine,  but  it  will 
make  unsalable  the  book  filled  with  it. 
To  be  salable  the  text  of  a  modern  book 
must  be  easily  readable.  Like  coins  of 
money,  book  letter  must  be  identified  at 
first  glance.  Any  serious  variation  is 
resented  by  the  reader  as  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  designer  to  obtrude  his 
own  conceits  more  than  to  make  plain 
the  subject  matter.  The  want  of  individ- 
uality in  lettering  may  be  regretted  by 
the  artist,  but  the  features  of  precision 
and  uniformity  that  he  dislikes  are  the 
ones  that  make  the  printed  page  at- 
tractive. 

Altho  roman  text-types  for  books  con- 
form to  a  fixed  standard  of  form,  type- 
founders give  us  enough  of  variety. 
They  provide  us  with  roman  letters  that 
are  bold  and  black,  tall  and  thin,  broad 
and  stjuat,  weak  ami  sturdy.  Here  are 
a  collection  of  faces  or  styles  niainly 
from  one  [)rinting  house,  but  the  number 
ct>uld  be  largely  increased  by  more  re- 
search. All  of  them  have  been  used  for 
the  printing  of  books  and  ()aniphlets. 
I'\)r  the  purpose  of  »n.  selection 

has  been  confined  to  :    -  -  (l-»  aiid  14 

lM>int)  oftenest  used  fur  the  octavo  p^gc. 
The  effect  of  the  full  juge  of  print  is  inv 
perfectly  presented  in  two  lit'  -  '  each 
style,  but  it  may  be  eni)ugh  t  a   the 

changes  that  arc  priHluced  by  t  < 

or  thi' ^  ;.  lenj^thenin^j  or  Hhonemin; 
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REAL  old-style.   Based  on  the  model 
of  William  Caslon  of  London,  1721. 

Modernized  old-style,  as  reformed 
by  a  Scotch  designer  about  i860. 

French  old-style.     The  form   ap- 
proved by  a  type-founder  of  Paris. 

CADMUS,  or  Elzevir.     An  imita- 
tion of  types  used  at  Leyden,  1 634. 

BRADFORD.   A  German  repro- 
duction of  a  type  used  in  1510. 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  An  uncouth 
letter  based  on  forms  made  by  early  inexperts. 

JENSON*-  American  reproduction 
of  the  Golden  type  of  William  Morris* 

RENNER.     Based  on  the  type 
of  Franz  Renner^  Venice,  1472. 

RENNER  of  boldface.   Use- 
ful for  old  texts  or  side-heads* 

Bold-Face  of  Didot.  A  French 
revival  of  his  bold  type  of  1810. 

LIGHT-FACE   of  modern-cut 
made  for  open  composition. 

Ordinary  face  of  modern-cut,  of 
greater  general  serviceahility. 

Comprksskd-Fack,  Fieiich.      Much  a|)- 
proviMJ  by  publishers  of  Paris,  1820. 

MoTTKiu)z-b  ACE.    PiH^scrihcd  for 
s(*h()ol-l)Ooks  ill    Paris,    Frcince. 

OLD  ROMAN.  A  combination  of 
satisfactory  feattires  old  and  new. 

SC OTC  H-ROMAN.      A  face  out 
of  favor  in  1 8*20,  but  revived  in  1898. 

\U)\A)-Va(:\:.     Tlic  n^vival  of  tlic 
style  ill  nioHtr(^(jucsta((^iiturya^(). 

CHELTENHAM.    New.    An  Ameri- 
can  style,  connpressed  but  very  readable. 

GUSHING.     An    American    style. 
All  itr.  lines  are  of  uniform  width. 


A  large  size  of  type  is  needed  to  fairly 
present  the  peculiarities  of  its  style  which 
are  unmistakable  in  a  body  of  24-point, 
but  recognized  with  difficulty  in  the  small 
body  of  6-point.  To  make  print  attract- 
ive by  the  cut  or  fashion  of  its  letter,  one 
must  use  large  type. 

Attractiveness  does  not  depend  entirely 
on  size.  "  The  hood  does  not  make  the 
monk,"  nor  is  a  pleasing  style  of  type 
enough  to  make  the  book  pleasing.  It 
must  be  presented  on  suitable  paper  and 
properly  printed.  Some  of  the  styles 
here  shown  are  at  their  best  on  dry  and 
smooth,  and  others  on  damp  and  rough, 
paper.  There  are  papers  that  accept,  and 
papers  that  resist  absorption  of  ink,  and 
there  are  presses  and  pressmen  that  over- 
color  or  undercolor  paper.  An  entirely 
acceptable  face  of  type  can  have  its  char- 
acteristic features  grossly  perverted  by 
excess  of  ink  and  impression  or  by 
scamped  ink  and  feeble  impression.  To 
be  attractive  types  must  be  properly  ar- 
ranged in  pages.  I  have  by  my  side  the 
folio  edition  of  Quintilian,  printed  by 
Aldus  at  Venice,  1472,  in  which  are 
chapters  of  thirteen  solid  pages,  each 
SH  X  ^H  inches,  without  paragraph 
breaks  or  even  the  sign  H  to  indicate 
change  of  subject  matter.  Not  far  off  is 
Robert  Stephen's  octavo  edition  of  the 
Bible  (Paris,  1545),  which  is  almost  as 
compact,  and  equally  repelling  to  the 
student.  Valuable  as  these  books  are  as 
monuments  of  early  skill,  no  modern 
reader  can  consult  them  with  pleasure, 
and  no  publisher  dare  accept  them  as 
models  to  be  imitated. 

Roman  letter  needs  a  proper  relief  of 
white  space.  Types  jammed  close  to- 
gether, with  thin  spaces  between  words, 
without  added  space  between  lines,  with- 
out broken  white  lines  for  paragraphs, 
with  each  chapter  closely  following  its 
predecessor  after  the  fifteenth  century 
fashion,  may  be  inviting  to  the  amateur 
bibliophile,  but  the  ordinary  book-buyer 
will  not  tolerate  this  compactness  in  any 
modern  book. 

C'ompact  type-setting,  unavoidable  in 
diclionaries  and  directories,  in  the  Bible 
and  in  all  books  that  require  much  matter 
to  be  crowded  in  small  space,  is  now 
carefully  avoided  by  the  publisher  in  his 
make-up  of  a  new  book  that  he  intends 
to    be    attractive.      lie    knows    that    the 
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reader  prefers  printed  pages  that  show 
more  white  than  black  on  the  leaf,  with 
white  enough  in  the  margins,  at  chapter 
headings  and  endings,  and  between 
words  and  lines.  There  is  authority  for 
the  preference.  '*  The  eye  is  not  sad- 
dened," writes  John  Ruskin,  *'  by  quan- 
tity of  white,  but  it  should  be  saddened 
and  greatly  offended  by  quantity  of 
black."  When  paper  and  vellum  were 
scarce  there  was  excuse  for  economy  in 
its  use,  but  there  is  no  excuse  now  for 
a  needless  huddling  together  of  types. 
The  book-buyer  of  to-day  does  not  ac- 
cept this  treatment  in  a  modern  book  as 
artistic.  He  may  call  it  penuriousness — 
the  saving  of  paper  and  presswork  to  the 
damage  of  eyesight.  Yet  the  attempt  to 
make  a  book  inviting  with  plenty  of 
white  space  can  be  pushed  to  unwise  ex- 
cess. Needlessly  broad  gaps  of  white 
space  between  single  letters  of  lines  of 
display,  between  the  Hues  of  a  para- 
graph, and,  worse  than  all,  '*  the  rivulet 
of  type  in  a  meadow  of  margin,"  is  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  too  far  on  the 
other  side.  The  buyer  of  a  book  wants 
its  print  more  than  its  paper,  but  he 
wants  print  readably  apportioned  on  the 
paper. 

To  make  print  attractive  the  eye  of 
the  reader  must  be  diverted  and  re- 
lieved from  the  drear>'  monotony  of  solid 
composition  with  types  always  and 
everywhere  the  same.  White  space  at 
the  ends  of  Hnes  of  poetry,  between 
verses  of  the  Bible,  between  paragraphs 
and  chapters,  and  full-blanks  or  half- 
blanks  between  different  parts  of  the 
book  are  great  helps  to  easy  reading, 
ready  reference,  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  matter.  Early  printers 
undervalued  these  aids.  How  the  mcnl- 
ern  schoolboy  would  rebel  over  a  text- 
book at  the  welding  together  in  soliil, 
unbroken  lines  of  the  declensions  and 
conjugations  of  words! 

For    books    made    for    entertainment 
more  than   for  instruction,  decoration  is 
r)f  good  service.     A  large  initial  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a  fresh  topic,  engraved 
headbands  and  tail  pieces  that  mate  with 
viicU  other  and  with  the  initial,  and  some 
times  borders  that  inclose  the  entire  paj4< 
are  devices  of  old  bookmakers  that  con 
timie  to  find  imitators,     When  made  to 
order  to  illu.Htratc  subject  matter,  they 


are  expensive ;  the  publisher  of  to-day 
has  to  pay  in  dollars  for  what  once  could 
be  paid  for  in  dimes  or  pence.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  find  an  artist  who  can  produce 
decoration  that  will  be  in  accord  with 
the  typography.  When  this  result  is  at- 
tained the  general  effect  is  admirable. 
When  it  is  not — when  the  printer  fills 
up  supposed  gaps  on  the  leaf  with  the 
odds  and  ends  of  printing-house  or  type- 
founder's stock  that  have  no  relation  to 
one  another,  the  result  is  not  at  all  pleas- 
ing. Composition  so  treated  does  not 
hang  together.  There  are  false  notes  in 
the  music. 


DecoratioDS  That      Swear  at  One  Another  " 

Decorations  may  be  profuse  and  yet 
unattractive.  When  made  at  different 
times  by  different  artists,  not  working 
together  toward  a  defined  plan,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  assembling  is  that  of  patch- 
work. 

Illustrations  in  books  were  never  more 
abundant  and  never  so  monotonous  as 
to  method  and  treatn    ■  *     -  they  are  now 
latching,   line,  ami  i;  uit  engra\ii  ., 

and  even  photogravure,  are  rarely  to  be 
had  even  in  tK)oks  of  limited  e^^  -  :ini\ 
large  price.  Lithography  is  ......  un- 
wisely rated  as  impracticable.  Engrav 
iMg  on  wood  is  one  of  the  dying  arts 
I  Ik'  -^  -> 

halt  ,  .  . 

rhe  plates  from  which  photo  pnnts  are 

: "'         '     ■    ' ^      ••'       ■  f 

largely   of   brush-work.     This   rr  » 

unavoidably  muddles  distinctions  \n  w 
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shading,  making  flat,  foggy  and  indis- 
tinct forms  that  afterward  have  to  be 
cleared  up  by  hand  engraving.  Another 
remedy  for  this  fault  is  to  enforce  light 
and  shade  by  additional  plates  of  color 
in  pale  tints,  but  this  means  more  print- 
ing and  more  expense.  When  the  colors 
have  been  properly  arranged  and  printed, 
the  result  is  most  pleasing.  Some  recent 
color  work  on  photo  plates  may  be  harsh 
and  crude,  but  it  should  be  considered 
that  the  art  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  that 
it  has  before  it  a  grand  future  of  use- 
fulness. Able  experimenters  here  and 
abroad  are  developing  its  possibilities. 
No  other  method  of  engraving  has  been 
so  successful  as  photo-engraving  in  re- 
producing facsimiles  of  difficult  subjects 
at  moderate  cost. 

The  great  objection  to  photo-engraved 
plates  is  the  shiny  and  heavy  paper  that 
has  to  be  used  for  the  best  work.  It  is 
not  possible  to  print  them  properly  on 
paper  of  dull  and  rough  surface  that  is 
often  preferred  for  the  pages  of  type- 
work  only.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  kinds  of  paper  is  offensive,  but  as 
yet  unavoidable. 

A  new  form  of  paper,  light,  fluffy, 
bulky  and  of  rough  surface,  known  as 
''  featherweight,"  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced. Its  lightness  and  bulk  are 
largely  produced  by  the  "  agalite "  or 
asbestos  with  which  the  pulp  is  stuffed. 
Pleasing  for  weak  hands,  it  is  most  de- 
structive to  types  or  plates  in  the  opera- 
tion of  presswork,  and  for  that  reason 
is  strongly  disliked  by  printers  and  pub- 
lishers. 

Bindings     attract     or     repel     at     first 


glance.  The  cloth  cover,  gaudy  with 
gold  and  bright  color,  tempts  the  inex- 
perienced buyer;  the  Seidlitz-powder 
cover  in  boards  of  dull  blue  paper  and 
backs  of  white  parchment  invites  the  dis- 
ciplined collector;  the  neat  tooling  of  a 
graceful  design  on  crushed  levant  leather 
pleases  the  bibliophile  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  decoration.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  add  that  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior is  not  a  safe  guide  to  merit  of  an 
interior.  Yet,  outside  show  is  not  to  be 
undervalued.  To  the  publisher  and  the 
dealer  it  may  mean  the  good  or  bad  luck 
of  the  book.  It  is  the  mantle  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  hides  negligence  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  hurried  work  that 
spoils  too  many  of  our  books.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  regret  that  some 
of  the  money  spent  on  outside  decoration 
had  not  been  spent  on  a  better  quality  of 
interior  workmanship. 

Every  book  represents  the  combined 
workmanship  of  many  distinct  crafts, 
that  do  not  always  work  together  under 
one  direction  or  with  unity  of  purpose. 
For  making  the  simplest  book  we  must 
have  paper-maker,  ink-maker,  type- 
founder, printer  and  binder.  For  the 
sumptuous  book  this  list  must  be  largely 
increased.  All  these  different  crafts  but 
the  last  have  it  in  their  power,  through 
haste  or  ignorance  of  real  needs,  to  make 
more  difficult  the  work  of  those  who  fol- 
low them.  It  is  largely  to  this  want  of 
concert  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  far- 
seeing  plans  of  supervision  that  imper- 
fect and  unattractive  workmanship  is 
produced. 

New  Yokk  City 


Maxim  Gorky 

BY  PRINCE  PETER  KROPOTKIN 
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FEW  writers  have  established  their 
reputation  so  rapidly  as  Maxim 
Gorky.  His  first  sketches  (1892- 
95),  were  published  in  an  obscure 
provincial  paper  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
were  totally  unknown  to  the  literary 
world,  but  when  a  short  tale  of  his  ap- 
peared in  a  widely- 
read  review,  edited 
by  Korolenko,  it  at 
once  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  The 
beauty  of  its  form, 
its  artistic  finish,  and 
the  new  note  of 
strength  and  cour- 
age which  rang 
through  it,  brought 
the  young  writer 
immediately  into 
prominence.  It  be- 
came known  that 
Maxim  Gorky  was 
t  h  e  pen-name  of 
quite  a  young  man, 
A.  Pyeshkoff,  who 
was  born  in  1868  in 
Nizhni  Novgorod,  a 
large  town  on  the 
X'olga  ;  that  his  fatli- 
cr  was  a  merchant, 
or  an  artisan,  his 
mother  a  remarkable 
peasant  woman,  who 
died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  and 
that  the  boy,  orphaned  when  only  nine, 
was  brought  up  in  a  family  of  his  father's 
relatives.  The  childhood  of  Gorky  must 
have  been  anything  but  happy,  for  one 
day  he  ran  away  and  entert'd  into  service 
on  a  Volga  Rivt-r  stramcr,  Later  lie 
liv(*(l  .11  id  wandered  on  foot  with  the 
tiatn|)s  in  South  Russia,  and  during 
ihfse  wanderings  he  wrote  a  number  of 
short  stories  which  were  published  in  a 
newspaper  of  Nortliern  Caucasia,  Thr 
stories  prov«M|  to  be  rrmarkablv  t'me,  and 
when  a  collection  of  all  that  lu*  had 
hitherto  written  was  pu!»lished  in  h>«k),  in 
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four  small  volumes,  the  whole  of  a  large 
edition  was  sold  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  name  of  Gorky  took  its  place — to 
speak  of  living  novelists  only — by  the  side 
of  those  of  Korolenko  and  Tchehoff,  im- 
mediately after  the  name  of  Leo  Tolstoy. 
In    Western    Europe   and    America    his 

reputation  was  made 
with  the  same  rapid- 
ity, as  soon  as  a  cou- 
ple of  his  sketches 
were  translated  into 
French  and  German, 
and  retranslated  into 
English. 

It  is  sufficient  to 
read  a  few  of  Gorky's 
short  stories,  for 
instance,  "  Malva," 
or  **  Tehelkash,"  or 
"The  Ex-Men,"  or 
"  Twenty-six  Men 
and  One  Girl,"  to 
realize  at  once  the 
causes  of  his  rapidly 
won  popularity.  The 
m  e  n  and  women 
he  describes  are  not 
heroes ;  they  are 
the  most  ordinary 
tramps  or  s  1  u  m  - 
dwellers ;  and  what 
he  writes  are  not 
novels  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  merely  sketches 
of  life.  And  yet,  in  the  lit(^  '  of  all 
nations, including  the  short  St  >i  Guy 

de  Maupassant  and  Bret  Harte,  there  arr 
few  things  in  which  such  a  fine  ar 
of    complicateil    and    str* "••''"/ 
feelings  is  given,  such  1 
inal,  and  new  characters  are  so  well  de- 
picted,   and     human     psychology     is    so 
aihiurably     interwoven     with     a     hack- 
ground  of  nature — a  calm  sea.  menacing 
waves,  t>r  en«l1'  m  burn'  In 

the  first  nametl  .1.  .,,  )ou  u^..,  ..»  the 
promontory  that  iiits  out  into  **  the 
laughing  waters."  that  promonti>r\  upon 
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which  the  fishefmah  has  pitched  his  hut ; 
and  you  understand  why  Malva,  the 
woman  who  loves  him  and  comes  to  see 
him  every  Sunday,  loves  that  spot  as 
much  as  she  does  the  fisherman  himself. 
And  then,  at  every  page,  you  are  struck 
by  the  quite  unexpected  variety  of  fine 
touches  with  which  the  love  of  that 
strange  and  complicated  nature,  Malva, 
is  depicted,  or  by  the  unforeseen  aspects 
under  which  both  the  ex-peasant  fisher- 
man and  his  peasant  son  appear  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  days.  The  variety 
of  strokes,  refined  and  brutal,  tender  and 
terribly  harsh,  with  which  Gorky  pic- 
tures human  feelings,  is  such  that  in 
comparison  with  his  heroes  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  our  best  novelists  seem 
so  simple — so  simplified,  like  a  flower  in 
European  decorative  art  in  comparison 
with  a  real  flower. 

Gorky  is  a  great  artist ;  he  is  a  poet ; 
but  he  is  also  a  child  of  all  that  long 
series  of  folk-novelists  whom  Russia  has 
had  for  the  last  half  century,  and  he  has 
utilized  their  experience :  he  has  found 
at  last  that  happy  combination  of  realism 
with  idealism,  for  which  the  Russian 
folk-novelists  have  been  striving  for  so 
many  years.  Ryeshetnikoff  and  his 
school  had  tried  to  write  novels  of  an 
ultra-realistic  character,  without  any 
trace  of  idealization.  They  restrained 
themselves  whenever  they  felt  inclined  to 
generalize,  to  create,  to  idealize.  They 
tried  to  write  mere  diaries,  in  which 
events,  great  and  small,  important  and 
insignificant,  were  related  with  an  equal 
exactitude,  without  even  changing  the 
tone  of  the  narrative.  In  this  way,  by 
(lint  of  their  talent,  they  were  able  to 
obtain  the  most  poignant  effects ;  but,  like 
the  historian  who  vainly  tries  to  be  "  im- 
I)artial,"  yet  always  remains  a  party  man, 
they  had  not  avoided  the  idealization 
which  they  so  much  dreaded. 

The  stratum  of  society  from  whicli 
Gorky  took  the  heroes  of  his  first  short 
stories — and  in  short  stories  he  appears  at 
his  best — is  that  of  the  tramps  of  South- 
ern Russia :  men  who  have  broken  with 
regular  society,  who  never  accept  the 
yoke  of  permanent  work,  laboring  only  as 
lr)ng  as  they  want  to,  as  "  casuals  "  in  the 
seaports  on  the  Black  Sea ;  who  sleep  in 
dosshouses  or  in  ravines  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  cities,  and  tramp  in  the  summer 
from  Cjdessa  to  the  Crimea,  and  from  the 


Crimea  to  the  prairies  of  Northern 
Caucasia,  where  they  are  always  welcome 
at  harvest  time. 

Far  from  his  whining  and  complaining 
about  the  hard  lot  of  his  tramps,  a  re- 
freshing note  of  energy  and  courage, 
which  is  quite  unique  in  Russian  litera- 
ture sounds  through  the  stories  of  Gorky. 
His  tramps  are  miserably  poor,  but  they 
''  don't  care."  They  drink,  but  there  is 
nothing  among  them  nearly  approaching 
the  dark  drunkenness  of  despair  which 
we  see  in  Levitoff.  Even  the  most 
''  down-trodden  "  one  of  them,  far  from 
making  a  virtue  of  his  helplessness,  as 
Dostoyevsky's  heroes  always  did, — 
dreams  of  reforming  the  world  and  mak- 
ing it  rich.  He  dreams  of  the  moment 
when  "  we,  once  '  the  poor,'  shall  vanish, 
after  having  enriched  the  Croesuses  with 
the  richness  of  the  spirit  and  the  power 
of  life."     ("A  Mistake,"  I,  170.) 

Gorky  cannot  stand  whining;  he  can- 
not bear  that  self-castigation  in  which 
other  Russian  writers  so  much  delight: 
which  Turgueneff's  sub-Hamlets  used  to 
express  so  poetically,  of  which  Dos- 
toyevsky  has  made  a  virtue,  and  of 
which  Russia  offers  such  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  examples.  Gorky  knows  the 
type,  but  he  has  no  pity  for  such  men. 
''  What's  all  this  talk  about  circum- 
stances ?  "  he  makes  ''  Old  Izerghil  "  say. 

"  Every  one  makes  his  own  circumstances ! 
I  see  all  sorts  of  men— but  the  strong  ones — 
where  are  they?  There  are  fewer  and  fewer 
noble  men !  " 

In  "  Varefika  Olesova,"  Gorky  ex- 
presses all  his  contempt  for  the  average 
"  intellectual "  of  our  own  days.  He 
introduces  to  us  the  interesting  type  of 
a  girl,  full  of  vitality ;  a  most  primitive 
creature,  absolutely  untouched  by  any 
ideals  of  liberty  and  equality,  but  so  full 
of  an  intense  life,  so  independent,  so 
much  herself,  that  one  cannot  but  feel 
greatly  interested  in  her.  She  meets  with 
one  of  those  "  intellectuals  "  who  know 
and  admire  higher  ideals,  but  are  weak- 
lings, utterly  devoid  of  the  nerve  of  life. 
Of  course,  Varefika  laughs  at  the  very 
idea  of  such  a  man's  falling  in  love  with 
her;  and  these  are  the  expressions  in 
which  Gorky  makes  her  define  the  usual 
hero  of  Russian  novels : 

"  The  Russian  hero  is  always  silly  and 
stupid,    he   is   always   sick   of   something;    al- 
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ways  thinking  about  something  that  cannot  be 
understood,  and  is  himself  so  miserable,  so 
mi-i-serable !  He  will  think,  think,  then  talk, 
then  he  will  go  and  make  a  declaration  of  love, 
and  after  that  he  thinks,  and  thinks  again, 
till  he  marries.  .  .  .  And  when  he  is  mar- 
ried, he  talks  all  sorts  of  nonsense  to  his  wife, 
and  then  abandons  her."  ("Varefika  Olesova," 
II,  281.) 

Gorky's  favorite  type  is  the  "  rebel  " — 
the  man  in  full  revolt  against  society, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  strong  man,  a 
power;  and  as  he  has  found  among  the 
tramps  with  whom  he  has  lived,  at  least 
the  type  in  embryo,  it  is  from  this  stratum 
of  society  that  he  takes  his  most  inter- 
esting heroes. 

Some  of  Gorky's  tramps  are,  of 
course,  philosophers.  They  think  about 
human  life,  and  have  had  opportunities  to 
know  what  it  is.  He  remarks  some- 
where : 

"  Every  one  who  has  had  a  struggle  to  sus- 
tain in  his  life,  and  has  been  defeated  by  life, 
and  now  feels  cruelly  imprisoned  amidst  its 
squalor,  is  more  of  a  philosopher  than  Scho- 
penhauer himself;  for  abstract  thought  can 
never  be  cast  into  such  a  correct  and  vivid  plas- 
tic form  as  that  in  which  is  expressed  the 
thought  born  directly  out  of  suffering."    (31.) 

Love  of  nature  is,  of  course,  another 
characteristic    feature    of    the    tramp, — 

"  Konovaloff  loved  Nature  with  a  deep,  in- 
articulate love,  which  was  betrayed  only  by  a 
glitter  in  his  eyes.  Every  time  he  was  in  the 
fields,  or  on  the  river  bank,  he  became  per- 
meated with  a  sort  of  peace  and  love  which 
made  him  still  more  like  to  a  child.  Some- 
times he  would  say  with  a  deep  sigh,  looking 
at  the  sky,  '  Good ! '  and  in  this  exclamation 
there  was  more  sense  and  feeling  than  in  the 
rhetoric  of  many  poets.  .  .  .  Like  all  the 
rest,  poetry  loses  its  holy  simplicity  and  spon- 
taneity, when  it  becom«^s  a  profession"  (II, 
33-4  ) 

However,  Gorky's  rebel-tramp,  is  not 
a  Nietzscheite  who  ignores  everything 
beyond  hi.s  narrow  egotism,  or  imagines 
himself  an  '*  overman  "  the  '*  diseased 
ambition  "  of  "  an  intellectual  "  is  re- 
(|uired  to  create  the  true  Nietzscheite 
type.  In  Gorky's  tramps,  as  in  his  women 
of  the  lowest  class,  there  are  flashes  of 
greatness  of  charactrr,  and  a  simplicity 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  super 
man's  srlf  coiicfit.  lie  does  not  idealize 
them  so  as  to  make  of  them  real  heroes, 
that    would    t)c   too   untrue   to    life:   the 


tramp  is  still  a  defeated  being.  But  he 
shows  how,  among  these  men,  owing  to 
an  inner  consciousness  of  strength,  there 
are  moments  of  greatness,  even  tho  that 
inner  force  be  not  strong  enough  to  make 
out  of  Orlolf  (in  "The  Orloffs ") 
or  Iliya  (in  ''  The  Three  ")  a  real  power, 
a  real  hero — the  man  who  tights  against 
those  much  stronger  than  himself.  He 
seems  to  say :  Why  are  not  you,  intel- 
lectuals, as  truly  "  individual,"  as  frankly 
rebellious  against  the  society  you  criti- 
cise, and  as  strong  as  some  of  these  sub- 
merged ones  are? 

In  his  short  stories,  Gorky  is  great ; 
but  like  his  two  great  contemporaries, 
Korolenko  and  TchehofT,  whenever  he 
has  tried  to  write  a  longer  novel,  with  a 
full  development  of  characters,  he  has 
not  succeeded.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
"  Thomas  Gordeeff,"  notwithstanding 
several  beautiful  and  deeply  impressive 
scenes,  is  weaker  than  most  of  Gorky's 
short  stories ;  and  while  the  first  portion 
of  "  The  Three,"  the  idyllic  Hfe  of  the 
three  young  people,  and  the  tragical 
issues  foreshadowed  in  it,  make  us  ex- 
pect to  find  in  this  novel  one  of  the  finest 
productions  in  Russian  literature,  its 
end  is  disappointing.  The  French  trans- 
lator of  "  The  Three  "  has  even  preferred 
to  terminate  it  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Iliya  stands  on  the  grave  of  the 
man  whom  he  has  killed,  rather  than  to 
give  Gorky's  end  of  the  novel. 

Over  and  over  again  Gorky  returns 
to  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  ideal  in 
the  work  of  the  novel-writer.     He  says: 

"The  cause  of  the  present  opinion  (in  Rus- 
sian society)  is  the  neglect  of  idealism.  Those 
who  have  exiled  from  life  all  romanticism 
have  stripped  us  so  as  to  leave  us  quite  naked : 
this  is  why  wc  are  so  uninteresting  to  one  an- 
other, and  so  disgusted  with  one  another.** 
(•'A  Mistake.") 

.\nd  in  **  The  Rratler  "  he  ilevclops 
his  aesthetic  canons  in  full.  He  telU 
how  one  of  his  earliest  protluctions. 
on  its  apj)earance  in  print,  is  read  one 
niglit  before  a  v '  '  ^  ^  '  ' ' 
receives    many   coi    , 

after    leaving    the    house,    it    tramping 
along  a  desertetl 
first  time  in  his  t-  m-i.  .. 
of  life,  when  a  person,  u 
and    whom    he   had   nol   noticed   a 
those  present   at   the   reading.  ovenuKo 
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him  and  begins  to  talk  about  the  duties 
of  the  author.    Says  the  stranger : 

"  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  duty  of 
literature  is  to  aid  man  in  understanding  him- 
self, to  raise  his  faith  in  himself,  to  develop  his 
longing  for  truth;  to  combat  what  is  bad  in 
men ;  to  find  what  is  good  in  them,  and  to 
wake  up  in  their  souls  shame,  anger,  courage — 
to  do  everything,  in  short,  to  render  men 
strong  in  a  noble  sense  of  the  word,  and  ca- 
pable of  inspiring  their  lives  with  the  holy 
spirit  of  beauty.  It  seems  to  me,  we  need 
once  more  to  have  dreams,  pretty  creations  of 
our  fancy  and  visions,  because  the  life  we  have 
built  up  is  poor  in  color,  is  dim  and  dull. 
.  .  .  Well,  let  us  try — perhaps  imagination 
will  help  a  man  to  rise  above  the  earth  and  find 
his  true  place  on  it,  which  he  has  lost." 

"  Can  vou,"~~the  "  Reader  "  goes  on  to  ask, 
"  create  for  men  ever  so  small  an  illusion 
that  has  the  power  to  raise  them?  No!" 
''  All  of  you  teachers  of  the  day  take  more  than 
you  give,  because  you  speak  only  about  faults 
— ^you  see  only  those.  But  there  must  also  be 
good  qualities  in  men :  you  possess  some,  don't 
you?  .  .  .  Don't  you  notice  that,  owing  to 
your  continual  efforts  to  define  and  to  classify 
them,  the  virtues  and  the  vices  have  been  en- 
tangled like  two  balls  of  black  and  white 
thread  which  have  become  gray  by  taking  col- 
or from  each  other?"  ...  "I  doubt 
whether  God  has  sent  you  on  earth.  If  he 
had  sent  messengers,  he  would  have  chosen 
stronger  men  than  you  are.  He  would  have 
lighted  in  them  the  fire  of  a  passionate  love 
of  life,  of  truth,  of  men." 

"  Nothing  but  everyday  life,  everyday  life, 
only  everyday  people,  everyday  thoughts  and 
events.  When  will  you,  then,  speak  of  '  the 
rebel  spirit,'  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth  of 
the  spirit?  Where  is,  then,  the  calling  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  life?  the  lessons  of  courat^e? 
the  words  which  .<Tive  wings  to  the  soul?'" 

"  Confess  you  don't  know  how  to  represent 
life,  so  that  your  pictures  of  it  shall  provoke  in 
man  a  redemptive  spirit  of  shame  and  a  burn- 
ing desire  of  creating  new  forms  of  life. 
.  .  .  Can  you  accelerate  the  pulsation  of 
life?  Can  you  inspire  it  with  energy,  as  others 
have  done?  " 

"I  see  many  intelligent  men  round  about  me, 
but  few  noble  ones  among  them,  and  these  few 
are  broken  and  suffering  souls.  I  don't  know 
why  it  should  be  so,  but  so  it  is;  the  better 
the  man,  the  cleaner  and  the  more  honest  his 
soul,  the  less  energy  he  has;  the  more  he  suf- 
fers and  the  harder  is  his  life.  .  .  .  But  al- 
tho  they  suffer  so  much  from  feeling  the  want 
of  something  better  thev  havr  not  the  force  to 
create  it." 

"  One  thing  more,  Can  you  awake  in  man  a 
laiighfrr  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevating  to  the  soul?     Look — men  have 


quite  forgotten  good  wholesome  laughter ! " 
"  The  sense  of  life  is  not  in  self-satisfac- 
tion after  all,  man  is  better  than  that.  The 
sense  of  life  is  in  the  beauty  and  the  force  of 
striving  toward  some  aim ;  every  moment  of 
being  ought  to  have  its  higher  aim.  Wrath, 
hatred,  shame,  loathing,  and  finally  a  grim 
despair — these  are  the  levers  by  means  of 
which  you  may  destroy  everything  on  earth. 
What  can  you  do  to  awake  a  thirst  for  life, 
when  you  only  whine,  sigh,  moan  or  coolly 
point  out  to  man  that  he  is  nothing  but  dust?  " 
"  Oh,  for  a  man,  firm  and  loving,  with  a 
burning  heart  and  a  powerful  all-embracing 
mind.  In  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  shameful 
silence,  his  prophetic  words  would  resound  like 
a  tocsin,  and  perhaps  the  mean  souls  of  the  liv- 
ing dead  would  shiver!"     (253.) 

These  ideas  of  Gorky  about  the  neces- 
sity of  something  better  than  everyday 
life — something  which  shall  elevate  the 
soul,  fully  explain  also  his  last  drama, 
''  At  the  Bottom,"  which  has  had  such 
a  success  at  Moscow,  but  played  by  the 
very  same  artists  at  St.  Petersburg,  met 
with  but  little  enthusiasm.  The  idea  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Ibsen's  "  Wild  Duck." 
The  inhabitants  of  a  dosshouse,  all  of 
them,  maintain  their  ability  to  live  only 
as  long  as  they  cherish  some  illusion :  the 
drunkard  actor  dreams  of  recovery  in 
some  special  retreat;  a  fallen  girl  takes 
refuge  in  her  illusion  of  real  love,  and  so 
on.  And  the  dramatic  situation  of  these 
beings  with  already  so  little  to  retain 
them  in  life,  is  only  the  more  poignant 
when  the  illusions  are  destroyed.  The 
drama  is  powerful.  It  must  lose,  tho,  on 
the  stage  on  account  of  some  technical 
mistakes  (a  useless  fourth  act,  the  un- 
necessary person  of  a  woman  introduced 
in  the  first  scene  and  then  disappearing; 
hut  apart  from  these  mistakes  it  is  emi- 
nently dramatic.  The  positions  are  really 
tragical,  the  action  is  rapid,  and  as  to  the 
conversations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dosshouse  and  their  philosophy  of  life, 
l)oth  are  above  all  praise.  Altogther  one 
feels  that  Gorky  is  very  far  yet  from 
liaving  said  his  last  word.  The  question 
is  only  whether  in  the  classes  of  society 
he  now  frequents  he  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  further  developments — un- 
doubtedly existing — of  the  types  which 
he  understands  best.  Will  he  find  among 
Ihem  further  materials  responding  to  the 
.'esthetic  canons  whose  following  has 
hitherto  been  the  source  of  his  power? 

Hromi-kv,  Kent,  England. 


I  Seven    Months  with  Kuroki's  Army! 

i                      in  Manchuria  i 

§                                            BY    CHUJIRO    KAWACHI,   D.Sc.  ^ 

^                   [Our   j-eaders   have   observed   that   we   have   sent   no   war   correspondent,    who   has  ^ 

^          everything  to  learn,   and  then  is  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  front  to  report  the  war  in  9^ 

cjjp          Manchuria.      We   have   preferred  to  secure   reports   and  views   from   men    long  on   the  «WjP 

^         ground,  who  Ijnow   Japan  thoroughly,  men  like  Dr.  De  Forest  and  Arthur   Lloyd,  and  ^ 

^          we  have  even  been   glad  to  publish  patriotic  poems  from  the  Emperor  of  Japan.     We  W^ 

^         give  below  a  view  of  General  Kuroki  and  his  campaign  from  one  who  has  served  with  ^ 

^          him  in  the  field,  and  shall  follow  it  shortly  with  the  experiences  of  a  Buddhist  chap-  ^ 
lain  serving  in  the  Manchurian  Army. — Editc'R.  1 


DISKING    the    last    seven    jnonths    1 
have  been   marching  with  Kuro- 
ki's   Army   in   Manchuria,  and   I 
have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  study- 
ing- onr  miHtary  Hfe  in  the  field.     When 
the  war  began,  before  we 
crossed  the  Yalu  River, 
our  men  were  rather  ex- 
cited and  emotional,  but 
now   they   have   learned 
self-control,     and     they 
are   terribly    in    earnest 
and      cool-minded,      be- 
cause   they    know    that 
victory    will    be    theirs 
without  a  doubt.    Often 
I    have    seen    an    officer 
rise  up  from  a  pool  of 
his  own  blood  and  lead 
his   wounded   men   back 
to  camp  in  perfect  order, 
and   they   never   showed 
what   they   were   suffer- 
ing, even   if  it  were  al- 
most   unbearable.      Last 
fuly,    when    we    had    a 
h  a  r  d      struggle     while 
pushing  through  Muten- 
lay     I'ass,    the    weather 
was    very    hot    and    the 
ctiemy's      bullets      were 
raining   round   our  bat- 
teries,  but  our  artillery 
had  received  no  order  to 
answer     the      Russian's 
fire,  and  all  the  soldiers 
w(*re      calmly      fatunn^ 
themselves  with  the  fans 
.sent    by     their     l)elovc(l 
lunj)rcss     just     tiefore 
they       left       for       the       ,;,.,.,r«i  o>«u.« 

friitlt.  tt     lafitii 

i3Hi 


General  Kuroki  is  a  cool-headed  old 
man  of  64.  He  belongs  to  the  old  clan 
of  Satsuma,  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience,  fighting  many  times  before 
the  restoration  of  1867.  He  is  very  kind- 
hearted  and  genial,  and 
he  can  be  tender  and 
gentle  even  to  a  com- 
mon soldier,  tho  he  can 
be  as  fierce  as  a  lion 
when  he  is  ang^y.  Gen- 
eral Fujii,  the  chief  staff 
officer,  is,  of  course,  the 
right  hand  of  Kuroki. 
He  is  rather  young,  but 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
men  we  have  in  Japan. 
He  was  many  years 
president  of  the  staff  col- 
lege in  Tokyo,  and  now 
he  is  making  all  the 
plans  of  fighting  for  the 
First  Army.  Watchers 
of  the  battle  from  a  dis- 
tance might  easily  know 
the  result  by  loi^king  at 
!''ujii.  Me  wmiKl  be 
leaning  fi)rwaril  with  an 
anxious  expression  on 
his  face  when  the  Japa- 
nese were  hard  presseil. 
but  if  he  couKl  sttt  that 
victory  was 
he  would  genii...4.  .-^ 
talking  cahnU  to  Kuroki 
ami  other  oHWrrs  with  a 

and  thought  fulness  with 

the  calm  an 
ra.i..^u>      nrrs  of   Ku;«..    ...    ..... 

i,t  »tt  there  exists  a  i;rt«t 
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difference  between  these  two 
generals.  Kuroki's  favorite 
attitude  is  to  stand  upright, 
cigar  in  one  hand,  the  other 
pointing  to  the  different 
changes  taking  place  on  the 
battle  field,  but  throughout 
talking  as  coolly  as  if  he  were 
watching  maneuvers  at  home. 

We  had  many  foreign  mili- 
tary attaches  and  war  corre- 
spondents on  the  field,  and 
among  them  General  Ian  Ham- 
ilton perhaps  impressed  us 
Japanese  the  most  favorably. 
Britain  must  be  proud  to  have 
such  a  man  to  represent  her. 
He  is  polite^nd  kind  to  every- 
body, and  the  Japanese  army 
trusted  him  and  respected  him 
as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves. 
One  day  when  we  were  watch- 
ing the  battle  from  a  little  hill 
near  Shan-kwa-too,  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  miles  northeast 
of  the  city  of  Liao-Yang,  Gen- 
eral Hamilton  said  to  General 
Kuroki : 

''  Well,  General,  Kuropatkin 
has  met  many  a  defeat  from 
your  army,  but  he  never  said 
that  he   was   defeated   and   he 

always  told  his  Czar  that  he  had  retired  Of  course,  this  was  only  a  mere  joke 
to  the  position  he  intended.  This  is  the  made  by  two  allied  generals,  the  hero  of 
first  time  he  has  changed  his  usual  de-  Ladysmith  and  the  hero  of  Manchuria, 
fensive  work  to  the  offensive  attack,  and  but  the  Russian  generals  are  neither  sci- 
yet  he  was  defeated  so  badly  by  you,  I  cntific  nor  systematic  in  their  fighting 
wonder  how  he  will  explain  this  to  the  methods,  tho  all  their  soldiers  are  very 
Czar  and  his  country."  brave  and  heroic,  and  they  are  not  afraid 

"  I  do  not  know,"  responded  General  to  face  difficulties.  The  weakest  points 
Kuroki,  laughingly;  "  but  Kuropatkin  is  of  the  Russian  army  are  the  work  of  de- 
always  very  skilful  in  his  explanations;  tecting  the  movements  of  their  enemy 
therefore  he  might  say  that  he  has  with-  and  the  poor  arrangement  of  communica- 
drawn  his  army  to  a  very  important  posi-  tions  in  the  field,  while  the  Japanese  are 
tion  after  finding  the  strength  of  the  not  only  clever  in  finding  out  the  plans 
enemy  by  patrolling  with  his  force."  laid    down    by    the    Russians    and    the 

"  But,"    remarked    General    Hamilton,     strength  of  their  force  in  all  directions. 


Walled  City  of  Liao-Yang.       From  a  Japanese  Print 


once  more  in  a  humorous  way,  "  he  has 
lost  so  many  men  this  time." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  General  Kuroki, 
"  that  we  have  already  buried  nearly  r5,- 
000  dead  Russians  during  the  last  few 
days,  picked  up  many  wouncled  ones,  and 
removed  them  to  our  hospitals  ;  but  Ku- 
ropatkin is  proud  of  it,  and  tells  the  Czar 


but  the  method  of  communications  ap- 
plied between  the  different  parts  of  the 
army  is  almost  perfect.  Tn  the  Japanese 
army  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
munications from  the  grand  headquar- 
ters to  all  the  divisions,  brigades  and 
regiments  are  closely  connected,  and  they 
are  smoothly  working  with  machine-like 


that   his  men   died  bravely   for  him  and     regularity. 

his  country."  The  great  defeat  of  the  Ktissians  which 
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Performing  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  tm  the  Dead  of  General  Nodzu's  Army  After  the  Battle  of  Llao- 

Yang.     From   a   Sketch   by  a   Japanese   Artist 


we  witnessed  at  Shaho  recently  is  due  to 
their  ignorance  of  our  movements,  and 
the  number  of  men  who  were  prepared 
for  them.  According  to  a  story  told  by 
the  Russian  prisoners,  when  Kuropatkin 
saw  that  the  Japanese  were  busily  con- 
structing many  batteries  and  various 
fortifications  near  Liao-Yang  soon  after 
they  captured  that  city  in  the  beginning 
of  last  September,  he  thought  that  the 
Japanese  would  take  a  defensive  stand 
there  instead  of  advancing  toward  the 
north,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  also 


misled  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  Japa- 
nese attitude,  as  mentioned  above,  that 
Kuroki  had  sent  some  part  of  his  men  to 
Port  Arthur  to  help  the  other  army  there. 
For  this  reason  Kuropatkin  sent  a  large 
body  of  nine  divisions  and  tried  to  break 
through  Kuroki's  line,  but  his  plan  and 
desire  were  crushed  down  very  easily  by 
a  small  number  of  the  enemy  not  exceed- 
ing one-half  of  his  own. 

General  Fujii  once  told  me  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Liao-Yang  that  Kuropatkin 
was  a  brilliant  man  and  he  has  managed 


I 


/^ 
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his  army  skilfully,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  neither  any  experience  in 
actual  warfare  nor  had  he  ever  conducted 
a  very  large  army  like  the  one  he  had 
now  in  Manchuria.  It  is  true  Kuropat- 
kin  was  only  one  of  the  lowest  staff  offi- 
cers in  the  Turkish  war,  and  afterward 
he  was  always  connected  with  the  Rus- 
sian war  office,  and  thus  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  commanding  any  large  army. 
For  instance,  in  the  battle  at  Liao-Yang 
he  was  rather  confused,  and  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  Kuroki's  army  was  going 
around  to  attack  his  retreating  line  he 
suddenly  ordered  a  large  part  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  over  five  divisions  of 
all  kinds,  to  move  toward  the  north  to 
protect  the  railway.  Fortunately  he  suc- 
ceeded under  great  difficulty.    But  a  man 


railway  line  between  Niuchwang  and 
Mukden  or  the  neighborhood  of  Dalny, 
will  naturally  feel  very  sorry  for  Russia, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  Manchuria 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  now  she 
has  lost  them  entirely  by  an  obstacle 
raised  by  the  little  Empire  of  Japan. 

When  I  was  with  General  Kuroki  he 
received  many  letters  and  postal  cards 
from  the  Poles,  Finns  and  Jews,  sym- 


Japanese  Red  Cross  Nurse   Attending  Wounded  Russian  in  Hospital  at  Matsuyama.     From  a  Japanese 

Print 


with  experience  would  never  try  to  move 
such  a  big  army  at  a  few  moments*  no- 
tice, because  it  requires  time  to  move  so 
many  men ;  therefore  his  little  success  re- 
treating from  Liao-Yang  was  rather  luck 
than  anything  else. 

To-day  no  one  in  the  world  has  any 
doubt  of  the  success  of  Japan,  and  we 
also  believe  that  the  Russians  will  never 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  advancing 
southward  to  control  this  vast  land  of 
Manchuria  again  in  the  future.  But  men 
who  have  traveled  here  and  have  seen 
many  beautiful  barracks,  buildings, 
cemeteries  and  school  houses  along  the 


pathizing  with  him  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  success,  and  even  Rus- 
sian subjects  have  asked  him  to 
use  them  in  the  war  against  their 
own  country,  while  the  people  in  Japan, 
both  men  and  women,  are  not  only 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  be- 
loved Emperor,  but  they  are  always  try- 
ing to  help  the  Government  to  push  on 
this  war  in  every  possible  way  they  can 
think  of.  The  domestic  war  loans  have 
been  issued  three  times  since  the  begin- 
ning of  hostilities,  and  each  time  the  total 
subscriptions  to  the  loan  have  been  more 
than  three  times  the  amount  demanded. 
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Besides  this,  according  to  recent  cable-  terrible  thing,  and  thousands  and  thou- 

grams,  the  negotiations  for  the  foreign  sands  of  men  are  dying  every  day  and 

loan    have    been    concluded   successfully  leaving  many  helpless  widows  and  chil- 

both  in  London  and  New  York ;  so  that  dren  behind  in  starvation.    May  the  pro- 

we  are  financially  well  fixed,  far  better  posed    Peace    Congress    be    opened    in 

than  the  Russians.  America  next  spring  and  bring  peace  to 

Altho  we  are  now  obliged  to  fight  with  the  East  and  soon  introduce  the  light  of 

Russia   for   the  sake  of  humanity,   and  civilization    into    the    darkest    lands    of 

also  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  perma-  Russia  and  China, 

nent  peace  in  the  Orient,  the  war  is  a  Tokyo,  Japan. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party  in  Germany 

BY  JOHN  MITCHELL 

[In  view  of  ihe  oflicial  attitude  of  the  chief  trade  union  leaders  in  this  country 
toward  Socialism,  the  following  article  by  the  President  of  the  United  Mine  Woiker« 
of  America  is  significantly  frank  and  candid.  Although  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  San  Francisco  the  question  of  Socialism  was 
brought  forward  by  the  Socialist  members  on  all  occasions,  the  Federation  steadfastly 
outvoted  the  Socialists  as  they  have  done  In  the  past. — Editor.] 

SOME  weeks  ago  I  was  seated  with  a  increased  in  strength  and  influence  and 
number  of  German  workingmen  in  acquired  recognition  even  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  beautiful  garden  cafes  pronounced  opposition.  In  1878  there 
which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  were  ahnost  500,000  SociaHsts,  and  in  the 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  number  of  its  adherents  the  party  stood 
Germany.  There  were  eight  or  ten  in  fourth  or  fifth  among  the  dozen  or  score 
the  party,  two  members  of  the  Reichs-  of  political  bodies  represented  in  the 
tag,  and  all  stanch  trade  unionists  and  Reichstag.  At  that  time  the  German 
enthusiastic  Social  Democrats.  The  con-  Government,  under  the  leadership  of  Bis- 
versation  turned  upon  the  condition  of  marck,  determined  to  crush  the  organiza- 
the  workingman  in  Germany  and  in  the  tion  by  means  of  laws  rendering  its  fur- 
United  States  and,  later,  upon  the  prog-  ther  activity  illegal.  The  result  was,  of 
ress  and  prospects  of  the  Social  Demo-  course,  exactly  what  might  have  been  ex- 
cratic  party.  pected  and  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 

The  discussion,  which— as  is  usual  in  which  was  intended.    For  a  few  years  the 

Germany — extended    over    many    hours  Socialists   were   confused,    not   knowing 

and  became  more  interesting  as  the  even-  which  way  to  turn,  but    they  soon    re- 

ing  wore  on,  confirmed  in  my  mind  many  gained  confidence,  and  the  secret  propa- 

impressions   and   prejudgments   which   I  ganda  which  went  on  added  rapidly  to 

had  formed  concerning  the  Social  Demo-  their  numbers.      By    iSt/')  the   failure  of 

cratic  movement.     Those  with  whom   I  the  repressive  law  of    1878  was  reci>g- 

was  conversing  gave  me  many  details  in  nized  and  it  was  r-        '    '      But  by  that 

regard  to  the  formation  of  the  partv,  its  time  the  organizatiu: iiearlv  one  and 

internal  organization  and  the  lines  of  pol-  a  half  nullion  adherents,  ami  in  ptMnt  of 

icy  which  it  had  been  led  to  adopt.  voters  was  first  among  the  (.  r- 

In    many    respects    the    Scx'ial    Demo-  ties.     Since  then  the  numlxr  »t  >t 

cratic  i)arty  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  voters  has  steadily  increased  ui\t  e 

f)olitical  organizations  in  the  world.     In  present  time  alK)ut  two  and  one  halt  nul- 

the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  in  the  efTert  lion   men     or   something  less   tb  <•♦ 

iveness  of  its  machinery  and  in  the  force  third  i>f  all  Gern>an  e''*»f'^r'i     v  '.4 

and   vividness   of   it.s   appeal    to   various  ticket. 

classes  in  the  community,  it  stands  almost  If  the  rlrctoral  ^  oi  ♦  't 

unrivaled  .iiiiong  (xilitical  jiartirs.     It  ha«*  were    reilintributed    rvri>    ten    \%'ai> 
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cording  to  the  population,  either  with  or  poHtical  conditions  in  Germany  does  he 

without  gerrymandering,   the   Socialists  begin  to  realize  the  secret  of  the  great 

would  hold  at  the  present  time  something  success  of  the  Socialistic  party.    The  po- 

like  no  or  120  out  of  a  total  of  397  seats,  litical  ideal  of  many  of  the  men  in  power 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  about  in  Germany  seems  to  be  one  of  enlight- 

one-half  this  number  of  Socialists  in  the  ened  despotism,  altho,  perhaps,  the  des- 


Reichstag.  No  redistricting  has  taken 
place  for  over  thirty  vears,  and  the  cities, 
which  are  the  strongholds  of  Socialism, 
are,  at  the  present  time,  represented  in 
the  German  parliament  on  the  basis  of 


potism  is  more  apparent  than  the  enlight- 
enment. The  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  citi- 
zen in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  is  very 
much  restricted,  and  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  are  by  no  means 


the   population    which    they    had    thirty     fully  recognized.    Everywhere  are  police 
years  ago.    Even  as  matters  stand,  how-     regulations,  almost  everything  is  a  mis- 
demeanor and  many 


ever,  the  Socialists 
hold  one-seventh  of 
all  the  seats,  and  are 
the  second  largest 
party  in  the- Reich- 
stag. 

The  effectiveness 
of  the  party  is  dem- 
onstrated in  many 
ways.  Tho  its  re- 
ceipts and  expedi- 
tures  are  not  large, 
considerable  sums 
are  spent  in  agita- 
tion and  education, 
as  well  as  for  the 
subvention  of  a 
large  number  of 
daily  papers  repre- 
senting its  interests. 
The  agitation  for  re- 
forms is  not  confined 
to  election  times,  but 
is  carried  on  contin- 
uously. In  the  party 
press,  on  the  floor 
of     the     Reichstag, 
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slight  offenses  are 
crimes.  The  country 
staggers  under  the 
weight  of  a  mili- 
tarism which  crushes 
the  people,  impover- 
ishes them  and  takes 
from  them  their  lib- 
erty. In  order  to 
maintain  huge 
armies  on  the  French 
and  Russian  borders 
— which,  in  turn, 
leads  to  the  excessive 
armament  of  these 
countries — the  Ger- 
man youth  is  forbid- 
den to  emigrate,  and 
upon  coming  of  age 
he  is  obliged  to  spend 
two  or  three  years  in 
dingy  barracks  sub- 
ject to  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty 
of  a  brutal  non-com- 
missioned      officer. 


m     the     public     meetings     frequently  The  horrors  of  the  German  military  sys- 

held    all    over    the    country,    many    of  tern  have  been  recently  described    in    a 

the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  book  written  by  a  young  German  officer, 

German  civil  and  military  administration  who  was  rewarded  by  a  six  months'  im- 

are  pointed  out  and  attacked.    Frequently  prisonment.     But  while  the  book  swept 

the  Socialist  is  the  only  party  in  Parlia-  through  Europe  and  was  sold  by  the  hun- 

ment  willing  to  seek  the  redress  of  griev-  dreds  of  thousands,  it  contained  nothmg 

anccs  and,  in  many  cases,  the  reforms  de-  that  had  not  already  been  made  known  to 

mandcd  by  other  classes  of  society  have  the  Parliament  and  to  the  people  of  Ger- 

been  obtained  through  the  intermediation  many  by  the  constant  attacks  and  com- 


of  the  Socialistic  party,  which  is  prima- 
rily made  up  of  workingmen.  Thus  the 
organization  is  at  once  democratic,  popu- 
lar and  practical.  Nevertheless,  in  its 
annual  conventions  questions  of  funda- 
mental principle  as  well  as  of  temporary 
jiolicy  are  discussed. 

Not  until  one  understands  the  actual 


plaints  of  the  Socialists.  The  book  of 
Lieutenant  Bilse  has  aroused  German 
public  opinion,  but  has  glanced  ofT  from 
the  hard  shell  of  German  officialdom. 
Militarism  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life 
in  the  increase  to  the  navy  and  in  Ger- 
many's colonial  misadventures,  such  as 
tlic    brutal    atrocities    which    led    to   the 
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despairing  revolts  of  the  Hereros,  one  of 
the  negro  tribes  subject  to  German  domi- 
nation. 

The  paternal  manner  in  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  oversees  the  exercise  of 
free  speech  is  shown  in  many  ways.  The 
doctrine  of  lese  7iiajeste  seems  capable  of 
infinite  application,  and  many  persons  are 
annually  sent  to  jail  for  remarks  which  in 
England  or  in  America  would  be  visited 
with  no  punishment  whatever.  Not  only 
the  dignity  of  the  sovereign,  but  that  of 
the  chief  officials.military  and  civil,  is  pro- 
tected by  this  widesweeping  doctrine.  In 
Germany  silence  is  golden,  as  the  position 
of  prison  editor  (Sitz-Redacteur) 
demonstrates.  The  editors  of  the  Social- 
istic papers  are  so  often  sent  to  jail  for 
statements  conceived  to  be  derogatory  to 
the  constituted  authorities  that  the  edi- 
torial staff  would  soon  be  exhausted  were 
it  not  for  substitutes.  As  a  consequence 
these  papers  now  usually  have  a  young 
man  holding  a  very  subordinate  position 
in  one  of  the  mechinical  departments 
who  calls  himself  the  responsible  editor 
and  who  goes  to  jail  in  place  of  the  min 
v/ho  actually  wrote  the  offending  article. 

At  the  table  where  we  sat  every  Ger- 
man had  served  a  term  of  imprisonment 
varying  from  six  months  to  four  years. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag  had 
been  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  years  for  a 
slight  offense,  and  another  of  the  men 
claimed  to  have  served  three  and  one  half 
years  for  having  been  brushed  into  bv  a 
policeman  in  the  course  of  a  somewhat 
disorderly  meeting. 

The  action  of  the  Socialists,  as  of  the 
trade  unionists  in  Germany,  is  very  much 
hampered  by  the  law  regulating  public 
meetings.  Permission  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  must  be  obtained  twenty-four 
hours  in  advance,  and  the  gathering  is 
attended  by  a  policeman,  who  sits  next  to 
the  chairman  and  has  the  right  to  dissolve 
the  meeting  if  in  his  judgment  anything 
occurs  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Boys  under  seventeen, 
and,  in  certain  parts  of  the  ct)untrv,  boys 
under  twenty-one, are  not  allowed  to  go  to 
public  meetings  of  any  sort,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  youths  under  the  statutory  age 
has  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  abrupllv 
dissolving  meetings  which  were  being 
conducted  in  a  most  law-abiding  ami 
peaceable  manner. 


While  the  Socialists  in  Germany  num- 
ber over  two  and  a  half  millions,  there 
are  less  than  one  million  trade  unionists. 
I  asked  my  German  friends  why  this  was, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  explanation 
they  gave  me  many  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  German  workman  seems  to 
have  been  accustomed  for  a  longer  time 
to  political  than  to  industrial  action,  and 
the  Socialistic  party  after  1890  had  a  long 
start  upon  the  trade  unions.  Moreover, 
where  trade  unionists  are  concerned  the 
opposition  of  the  great  industrial  chiefs 
is  very  much  greater  than  where  Social 
Democrats  are  involved.  There  are  men 
in  Germany  who  are  perfectly  satisfied 
to  have  every  man  in  their  employ  vote 
the  Socialistic  ticket,  but  who  will  not 
tolerate  the  weakest  union  in  any  part  of 
their  business.  The  wages  paid  in  many 
industries  are  so  low  as  to  make  unionism 
extremely  difficult.  The  textile  workers 
find  it  impossible  to  get  together  the  few 
pennies  necessary  to  create  a  labor  organ- 
ization. As  one  of  the  Reichstag  mem- 
bers said,  ''  Union  dues  cost  money,  but 
the  ballot  is  free." 

A  still  more  important  reason  for  the 
difference  between  the  strength  of  the 
Socialists  and  that  of  the  trade  unionists 
— altho  the  vast  majority  of  trade  union- 
ists in  Germany  are  Socialists — is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Socialists  are  recruited 
from  ranks  outside  trade  union  circles, 
and  even  outside  the  working  class  itself. 
Many  of  the  men  who  vote  the  Socialistic 
ticket  are  subordinate  officials  and  petty 
employees  in  the  post  office,  the  tele- 
graph, the  railroad  and  other  Govern- 
ment departments,  and  these  men  dare 
not  belong  to  the  trade  union  movement ; 
neither  can  they,  of  course,  openlv  join 
the  Socialistic  movement  without  tear  of 
some  form  of  retribution,  \evertheless, 
many  of  them  do  so  belong  and  vote  the 
ticket  regularly,  anil  secretly  send  their 
contributions  to  the  party,  .\nother  large 
class  of  adherents  is  fouml  among  the 
peasants.      During   the   last   half  doien 

years  a  r- .^antla  a ■   •*•-    •■"■nil- 

tiiral    VN  has    1  iijf 

numbers  of  peasants  and  tarm  lat>orers  to 
the  party      Maiiv  dso  cocne 

from  small  sluip  k     ,         ..         -  iilesn^en 
and  nienil>eri    of    what   in  is 

called  the  lower  n»iildle  ^•tl^^       [\\t  «p 
peal  to  the  professional  cUnx  <>  hat  alio 
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been  strong,  and  many  lawyers  and  doc-  flown  from  the  spirit  of  militarism  and 

tors  openly — and  more  secretly — support  bureauocracy  in  Germany, 

the  movement.     In  fact,  every  section  of  The   Socialistic  party  in   Germany  is 

the  middle  class  is  contributing  to  the  thus  not  only  a  movement  which  declares 

swelling    vote    of    the    Socialist    party,  for  the  ultimate  and  complete  acquisition 

Many  of  the  people  are  not  in  sympathy  production,  but  it  is  also  a  party  with  a 

with  the  ultimate  socialistic  ideals  of  the  by  the  community  of  all  the  means  of 

collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro-  distinctive  and  present-day  working  class 

duction,  but  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  policy.     Finally,  it  is  a  party  which  goes 

sympathy  with  the  immediate  demands  beyond  the  working  class  itself  and  repre- 

on  behalf  of  the  workingmen ;  they  are  sents  the  struggle  of  the  liberal  minded 

heartily  in  favor  of  the  agitation  of  the  and  progressive  Germans  in  their  antago- 

party  in  defense  of    the  rights  of    free  nism   to   the    feudal   government   which 

speech  and  free  assembly  and  with  the  still  holds  sway. 

assaults     upon     the     abuses      which     have  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Premier  of  Italy  and  the  Subversive 

Elements 

BY  SALVATORE  CORTESI 

[Very  little  has  appeared  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  general  strike  in 
Italy — one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  modern  times.     We  hope  to  give  to  our 

readers  in  a  subsequent  issue  a  view  of  the  situation  from  a  more  radical  standpoint. — 
Editor.] 

THE  general  strike  in  Italy  had  its  pendence  and  unity  of  the  country    and 

origin  and  culmination  in  Milan,  those  in  which  the  worst  rowdyism,  from 

where  it  lasted  from  the  i6th  to  the  Tcppa  of  the  north  to  the  Camorra 

the    22d    of    September,    and    was    thus  and  Mafia  of  the  south,  gathered  all  the 

called  the  new  "five  days,"  alluding  to  the  Hooligans  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  drunken, 

other    famous    ''  five    days  "    of    March,  useless  and  senseless  revolt. 

1848,  when  the  heroic  population  of  the  The  pretext  was  the  intervention   of 

*'  moral  "  capital  of  the  Peninsula  drove  the  police  and  troops  in  two  conflicts  be- 

the  Austrians  from  the  town,  the  fortress  tween  proprietors  and  workmen  in  Sar- 

and  the  walls,  and  planted  the  Italian  tri-  dinia   and    Sicily,   with    the    result   that 

color  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the  his-  three  peasants  were  killed    and    several 

toric  cathedral.     It  was  one  of  the  great-  wounded.     The  general   strike  was  an- 

est   and   most  glorious   episodes   of   the  nounced  as  a  protest  against  the  abuse 

resorgimento    which    inspired    Manzoni  in  the  employment  of  arms  on  the  part 

to  write  the  well-known  ode:  of  Government  agents  and  as  a  procla- 

"  O  day  of  Italia's  glory!  mation  of  the  inviolability  of  life.     Still, 

Unhappy  for  aye  is  the  brother  by   outsiders,    it   was   not  considered   an 

Who  e'en  from  the  lips  of  another,  unpremeditated  coincidence  that  it  should 

As  an  alien  lists  to  that  tale;  have  been  proclaimed  from  Milan  on  the 

Who  telling  his  sons  the  glad  story,  morning  of  September  i6th,  just  as  soon 

Shall  say  with  a  sigh,  '  Not  for  me,  as  the  news  circulated  of  the  birth  of  the 

Alas!  'mongst  that  cohort  to  he.  Crown   Prince,  and  that  it  should  have 

Who  saw  the  bl'^st  standard  prevail.  ,,^^,^    extended    to   September   20th,    the 

To    the    patriotic    Italian    it    soimded  great  national  holiday  which  commemo- 

bla.sphemous  to  compare  the  two  "  five  rates    the    taking    of    Rome,    while   the 

days,"  those  recalling  the  noblest  and  the  events   which   had  provoked  the  protest 

most  strenuous  sacrifices   for  the  inde-  had  taken  place  two  weeks  before. 
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Siu'iioi-    c;iolitti,    the    Italian    I'remler 


fii  the*  hiTfrc  towns  in  tlie  North  of 
Italy  the  strike  was  practically  complete; 
no  press,  no  li^ht,  no  water,  no  hread.  In- 
deed, as  far  as  hre^d  was  concerned,  it 
was  worse  than  this,  as  the  co-operative 
hakeries  made  hread  for  tlie  workmen 
and  prevented  the  other  sh(jps  from  sell- 
inj^  any  to  the  hated  bouri^eoisie,  who,  in 
their  minds,  would  have  to  capitulate 
from  hiinj^a-r.  The  Anarchists  got  the 
upper  liand,  hecamc  the  leaders  of  the 
Mjovement,  and  in  the  HolU'ttino  dello 
Sciopero  ~[\  kind  of  oflfirial  t^.i/ctte  of 
the  strike,  the  only  printt-d  mittcT  al 
low<'d  to  circulate — proclaimed  the  he^jin 
iiiri^'  of  the  dictatorsliip  of  the  prole- 
iii.it    •-lying: 


**  A  great  event  has  taken  place  in  the*e  days 
in  Milan:  the  substitution  of  •  \rr  of  the 

proletariat  for  that  of  the  bow  ^  The  Iji- 

bor   Exchange,   in  the   name  of  the   Milanese 
pro'  '        '     has    virtually    *   '  A 

pul  Acr,  anil  now   p:  i  a  hf 

administrative  and  political  mechanism  of  the 
town,  whii  h  f     *  ^         -         ••  'i,. 

tionary    su,  xx 

capacity   to   manaKe  the   proiftanai   v  \t. 

Milan   resists.    Milan   is   in   the  strev  m 

proclaims    the   cessation   of    w«>rk.    N'  i 

liosrs  the  general  strike  in  Italy      M  to 

njore  the  town  of  all.  but  the  •  ••^v"    •• 
proletariat  " 

The  proletariat,  howcvrr.  wa»  iioi  pr\> 
portionatety  iO  |x»\\rrful  in  the  I  v| 

capital  a»  in  the  article*  of  the  6V,.,,,.<|^ 
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and  in  the  proclamations  of  the  Labor  extraordinary  capacity  for  work.    There 

Exchange.  Signor  Giolitti  acquired  that  physical  and 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  differed  mental  energy   which  give  to  his  erect 

profoundly  from  the  sovereigns  to  whom  figure  (it  is  over  six  feet  in  hight)  the 

Italy  had  been  accustomed  for  centuries,  aspect  of  a  colossus,  and  to  his  argu- 

who  considered  that  the    repression    of  ments    an    irresistible   power.      He    dis- 

any  revolutionary  movement  with  blood-  tinguished  himself  in  climbing  the  Alps 

shed  was  an  infallible  and  indispensable  as  well  as  in  his  studies,  and,  as  was  then 

remedy,  expressed  only  one  hope — name-  allowed,  he  included  in  three  years'  study 

ly,  that  everything  should  be  done  to  pre-  the    usual    five   years   of   the   university 

vent   the   cradle    of   his   baby    son,    the  course,    taking    his    degree    in    law    and 

Crown    Prince    of    his   kingdom,    being  initiating  his  career  as  ''  lawyer  of  the 

stained  with  blood,  as  was  certainly  the  poor."        Soon,     however,     his     ability 

intention  of  the  organizers  of  the  strike,  brought  him  to  the  judges'  bench  and  at 

No  better  man  to  carry  out  such  a  de-  24  he  was  appointed  Crown  Counsel,  an 

sire    could    be    imag-ined    than    Signor  age  of  unheard  of  youthfulness,  so  much 

Giovanni  Giolitti,  the  Premier,  who  re-  so  that  the  humoristic  papers  of  Turin 

ported  to  the  King  that  he  was  certain  made  cartoons  representing  blind  justice 

that  the  movement  was  not  so  serious,  in-  presenting  a  baby  (the  new  Counsel)  to 

tense  and  deep  as  it  appeared,  and  that  if  the  country.    Shortly  after  he  was  called 

left  to  itself  it  would  not  last  long,  owing  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  becoming  in 

to  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  independ-  a  few  years  one  of  the  greatest  authori- 

ence  of  the  Italian  masses,  whose  tem-  ties  in  the  manipulation  of  the  budgets 

perament,  he  averred,  renders  Italy  quite  of  the  State.    At  40  years  of  age  he  was 

different  from  Germany,  England,  Bel-  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of 

gium  and  other  Northern  countries,  in  State,  the  highest  bureaucratic  institution 

the  sense  that  Individualism  has  still  a  of  the  country,  the  youngest  members  of 

much  stronger  hold  than  Socialism.     In-  which  are  generally  60  at  least.    Contem- 

deed,  Socialism  is  hampered  in  Italy  by  poraneously  he  was  elected  Member  of 

these   historic   and   psychological   condi-  Parliament  by  his  native  Piedmont  al- 

tions,  as  they  render  difficult  a  struggle  most  unanimously,  and   ever  since,   for 

with  the  mere  arms  of  intellect,  degen-  22  years,  no  competitor  of  any  political 

crating  almost  always  into  violence  and  party  has  dared  to  stand  against  him  in 

thus    provoking    reaction,    followed    by  his  constituency. 

retrogression.     However,  not  many  men  Signor  Crispi,  who  was  a  great  reader 

among  those  who  dedicate  their  lives  to  of  men,  called  him  into  his  Cabinet,  in 

politics  in  Italy  would  have  had  such  an  1888,    as     Minister    of    the    Treasury, 

exact  idea  of  the  situation    and  of  the  Never,  perhaps,  was  seen  such  a  contrast 

best  way  to  deal  with  it  as  had  Signor  between     two     conspicuous     politicians. 

Giolitti,    who,    belonging    to    that    Httle  Crispi  was  fiery,  violent,  almost  volcanic, 

bourgeoisie  which  in  Italy  has  kept  con-  in  all  his  acts.    When  he  spoke  in  public 

stantly  in   contact  with   the  people,  the  the  blood  mounted  to  his  face,  his  eyes 

statesman  who,  since  the  Parliamentary  shone,  and  his  superabundant  gesticula- 

regime  was  granted  by  King  Charles  Al-  tion    was    accompanied    by    tremendous 

bert,  has  better  known  the  feelings,  the  thumps  on  the  table,  which   seemed  to 

prejudices    and    the    aspirations    of    the  make  the  very  walls  rattle.     Giolitti  is 

lower   classes   than   any   one   else.      His  always  calm,  dignified,  measured,  almost 

father  was  Recorder  in  the  law  court  of  mathematical,  both  in  his  movements  and 

Mondovi,  in  Piedmont,  where  the  Pre-  in  his  arguments.   He  never  loses  control 

mier   was   born   62   vcars   ago.      A    few  of  himself,  and  even  in  the  most  stormy 

months  after  his  birth   his   father   died,  discussion   seems   to   dominate   with   his 

and   he   was  brought  up  by  his  grand-  great  hight  the  others,  and  remain  im- 

father,  a  notary,  in  the  midst  of  the  ma-  passible,    with    an    almost    imperceptible 

jestic   Alps,   and   among  a   mountaineer  ironic  smile,  which  assists  in  rendering 

|>opulation    which   has  rooted  traditions  his  opponents  helpless.     With  two  such 

of    strength,    courage    and    Liberalism,  men,     understanding    and     harmonious, 

coupled  with  rectitude  of  character  and  working  tngcthcr,  strife  was  impossible, 
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Giolitti,  making  his  first  financial  state- 
ment before  the  Chamber,  said  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  a  witness  called  to  give 
evidence  before  a  court,  and  as  in  sworn 
evidence  he  set  forth  the  bad  condition 
of  Italian  finances,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  augmenting  expenses, 
Crispi  approved  theoretically,  but  he, 
who  had  never  understood  the  value  of 
money  and  had  considered  it  as  a  most 
secondary  element  in  all  enterprises,  in 
practice  increased  the  appropriations, 
and  Giolitti  resigned,  which  brought 
about  the  fall  of  the  whole  Cabinet  two 
months  later.  Since  then  his  position  as 
one  of  the  foremost  politicians  has  been 
assured,  and  in  May,  1892,  he  became 
Premier  for  the  first  time.  His  courage 
in  dealing  with  the  bank  scandals  led  to 
his  fall,  but  in  1901  he  returned  to  power, 
stronger  than  ever,  together  with  Signor 
Zanardelli,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Pre- 
mier, putting  into  practice  the  most 
democratic  system  of  government  which 
Italy  has  ever  had. 

One  of  his  chief  personal  characteris- 
tics is  a  hatred  of  pretension,  not  of  show 
in  its  right  place,  but  of  snobbism.  This 
was  shown  one  day  during  his  lease  of 
power.  He  was  at  a  small  village,  and 
the  stationmaster,  learning  that  he  would 
leave  by  a  certain  train,  thought  of  flat- 
tering the  Minister's  vanity  and  sense  .of 
importance  by  ordering  a  fine  special  car, 
while  all  the  railway  officials  were  drawn 
up  to  render  homage.  Giolitti,  getting 
wind  of  the  affair,  arrived  quietly  on 
foot  and  alone,  and  mixing  with  the 
country  people,  as  it  was  market  day, 
escaped  notice.  With  them  he  entered  a 
third  class  carriage  and,  speaking  in 
dialect  about  the  markets  and  the  times, 
sped  on  to  the  next  station.  Meanwhile 
the  stationmaster,  seeing  the  time  for  the 
departure  of  the  Ministerial  train  arrive 
and  still  no  Minister,  became  nervous  and 
irritable  and  somewhat  ridiculous,  until 
he  broke  into  a  violent  rage  on  receiving 
a  telegram  from  another  station  saying 
that  (iiolitti  had  arrived  and  departed. 

Another  time  Cdolitti  was  having  a 
holiday  in  his  own  village,  and,  ilesccnd- 
ing  one  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
which  he  had  rlitnbed,  came  across  a  \nyor 
old    woman    laden    with    faggots,    whovsr 


strength  had  given  out.  He  immediately 
assumed  the  load,  while  the  aged  peasant 
woman  explained  that  she  lived  in  the 
mountains,  but  that  she  was  going  down 
to  the  village  to  see  her  daughter,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
man  staying  there,  and  that  the  faggots 
were  a  present  for  her  daughter.  When 
the  pair  arrived  in  the  village  the  old 
dame  made  no  effort  to  relieve  her  com- 
panion of  his  load,  but  plied  him  with 
questions  about  the  best  way  of  seeing 
Signor  Giolitti.  They  passed  up  the 
street,  through  the  smiles  and  bows  of 
the  villagers,  and  when  they  arrived  at 
the  door  of  a  humble  house  the  Minister 
stopped  and  with  a  bow  said,  *'  Giolitti 
thanks  you  for  your  companionship !  " 
The  old  woman  remained  open-mouthed 
and  then  took  to  her  bed  with  chagrin  at 
what  she  called  the  brutta  Hgura  (bad 
figure)  which  she  had  cut. 

It  required  this  extraordinary  man,  of 
such  exceptional  coolness  and  perception, 
to  have  the  general  strike  end  as  it  did. 
in  ridicule,  but  to  do  so,  and  not  to  have 
recourse  to  brutal  force,  required  also  an 
immense  amount  of  moral  courage.  His 
previsions  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter ; 
the  Anarchist  and  Socialist  demagogs, 
while  succeeding  in  agitating  the  sur- 
face, found  a  dead  resistance  '  '  and 
an  open  opposition  in  all  c:.  ,,-::ened 
men,  even  of  their  own  partv.  such  as 
Signor  Turati,  leader  of  the  Reformist- 
Socialists,  who  openly  condemned  the 
strike.  In  one  thing  reality,  perhaps, 
surpassed  Signor  Giolitti's  expectations : 
the  reaction  in  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population,  which  united  to  put  down  the 
subversive  elements,  proposing  to  form 
a  kind  of  citizen  militia  armed  with  10,- 
000  clubs  and  pistols.  The  end  was  that 
the  only  repressi*)n  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  use  was  against  these  toi^ 
ardent  pr<  '     ^     ^  of  public  order. 

Signor  u  did  not  lose  one  mo- 

ment, and.  on  the  top  of  this,  ordered  the 
general  elections,  so  that  the  whole  na 
tion  could  pronoimce  sentence  on  what 
had  happened,  and  the  verdict  was  disas- 
trous for  all  those  who  had  lupporteil  the 
^Ta        '  .'.  not  alone 

in  ^ 


More  Thoughts  on  Life 

BY  COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY 

[Our  readers  will  recollect  several  articles  we  have  published  by  Tolstoy  under  the 
title  of  "  Thoughts  on  Life."  These  articles  are  made  up  from  personal  letters  of  Tol- 
stoy to  a  friend. — Editor.] 

1HAVE  been  busying  myself  of  late  God,  for  such  an  act  shows  that  they  are 
elaborating  a  system  of  reading  for  occupied  with  earthly  matters  only.  .  .  . 
every  day,  to  consist  of  the  best  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  not  believ- 
thoughts  of  the  best  writers.  Reading  ing,  and  neither  I  nor  anybody  else  will 
all  this  while  Marcus  Aurelius,  Epictetus,  reproach  people  because  they  have  no 
Xenophanes,  Socrates,  Brahman,  Chi-  faith.  One  cannot  believe  by  force.  But 
nese  and  Buddhist  wisdom,  Seneca,  Plu-  it  is  wrong  that  people  lie  and  make  be- 
tarch,  Cicero  and,  of  the  moderns,  Mon-  lieve  that  they  have  faith,  and  censure 
tesquieu,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Lessing,  others,  while  they  themselves  do  not  be- 
Kant,  Lichtenberg,  Schopenhauer,  Em-  lieve  as  they  ought  to.  These  are  the 
erson,  Channing,  Parker,  Ruskin  and  same  hypocrites  whom  Christ  con- 
others  (this  is^  the  second  month  since  I  demned. 
have    stopped    reading    newspapers   and  •^     '^ 

magazines),  I  am  ever  more  and  more  One  of  the  most  important  motives  of 
astonished  and  even  frightened  not  so  human  activity  is  inspiration — hypnotic 
much  by  the  ignorance  as  by  the  "  civil-  power.  Such  a  power  is  very  good  if  it 
ized  "  savageness  in  which  our  society  is  is  used  to  inspire  good  thoughts  and  feel- 
engulfed.  Enlightenment  and  education  ings.  Without  this  faculty  people  could 
are  given  to  us  that  we  should  avail  our-     not  live. 

selves  of,  and  assimilate  all  the  spiritual  But  it  is  terribly  ruinous  if  this  power 
heritage  left  us  by  our  ancestors — while  is  used  to  call  forth  evil  feelings,  false 
we  know  newspapers,  Zola,  Maeterlinck,  thoughts  and  wicked  deeds.  .  .  . 
Ibsen  .  .  .  and  others  like  them.  Wicked  and  deluded  people  have 
How  I  should  like  to  alleviate  at  least  blended  together,  with  a  conception  of 
a  little  this  terrible  calamity,  which  is  God  so  much  falsehood  and  evil  that 
worse  than  war,  for  upon  this  most  ter-  honest,  pure  and  little-thinking  people  of 
rible  "  civilized,  and  therefore  self-satis-  our  time  have  worked  out  for  themselves 
fied,  calamity  grow  all  horrors,  and  a  faculty  of  conscious  resistance  against 
among  them  also  war.     .     .     .  this  influence,  just  as  I  consciously  stop 

'^     '^  myself  from  yawning,  when  others  are 

I  think  it  is  but  necessary  for  you  to  yawning  in  front  of  me. 
look  into  your  heart  in  order  to  learn  With  these  good,  little-thinking  people 
what  you  have  to  do.  If  you  really  be-  happens  the  same  that  would  have  hap- 
lieve,  not  merely  by  word  of  mouth,  in  pened  with  travelers  who,  having  been 
God  and  his  law,  then  there  can  be  no  called  several  times  into  an  inn  for  the 
doubt  as  to  how  you  should  act.  Read  'light,  were  robbed,  and  who  had  heard 
Matthew  X,  26,  2y,  28,  29,  30,  32,  33.*  similar  stories  from  other  travelers,  would 
There  it  is  plainly  written  how  one  '^ot  have  stopped  anywhere  to  rest,  and 
who  believes  in  God  and  in  his  law  fo'  fear  lest  they  should  be  roiDbed, 
should  act.  It  is  better  for  people  feign-  would  not  have  trusted  even  the  truly 
ing  that  they  are  believers  to  renounce  hospitable  people  that  were  inviting 
•Thrfoiiowinflr  i8  a  translation  of  the  above     them,  and  the  poor  people  would  have 

ver,e,  ..  guoted  From  Tolatoy's  ve«.„„  „f  the  Ooe-      kept  on  traveling  as  long  as  their  VOUng 

-ou'lf?/  m":i;  ll;|?'»°hai!  bY''reveLlei""'whi?  v*5u'  ^^^^  "^""'^  "^^"^  "l<^'^-  "^he  Same  is  with 
win  say  to  two  or  three,  that  shall  spread  among      ^Ur   pOOr  yOUng  generation. 

i'orroS'y  ^i'i'i;  VL  'r  nrhffn„"';„'„?%"„5,'i'  So  that  the  evU  of  religious  charlatans 
;''o'',;;'i:X.':;5  »'S  ^.TUl^UTyo^'^^'^^  f^  deceivers  is  not  only  the  direct  harm 
»iHt  from  doing  the  will  of  your  Father— this  you     ^'^ne  to  the  deceived,  but  also  the  harm 

should  fear  You  can  buy  five  sparrowH  for  a  done  to  noonlo  thnf  r^^fnc^  fn  li'cf^n  nnrl 
kopelka,   and   even    they   Hhall    nr/t    perish   without      *'*'*"^    '-'-'  P<-"PJC   rnau   iClUSe   tO   listen   and 

your  Father'H  will     icvcn  a  hnir  shall  not  full     to  think  of  what  is  cssential  to  man. 

from    the   head    without    the    will    of  your   Fnthor. 

What,  thf-n,  HhoiiM  you  fear,  If  you  are  In  the  will         Vasnaya  Poliana,  Russia. 

of  your   Father? " 
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Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Railroads 

Those  who  control  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  should  understand  that  the 
President  means  what  he  says  in  his 
message  about  rebates  and  an  adjustment 
of  unreasonable  freight  charges.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  he  is  very  much  in 
earnest.  They  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a 
larg:e  majority  of  the  American  people, 
having  recently  been  elected  by  a  popular 
plurality  of  more  than  2,500,000.  If  they 
are  wise  they  will  meet  him  half  way  and 
come  to  an  agreement  on  the  points  to 
which  his  recommendations  relate. 

"  Above  all  else,  we  must  strive  to  keep 
the  highways  of  commerce  open  to  all  on 
equal  terms,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  put  a  complete  stop  to  all  rebates.  The 
rebate  must  be  stopped ;  the  abuses  of  the 
private  car  and  private  terminal-track 
and  side-track  systems  must  be  stopped." 
These  words  show  that  the  President  will 
do  what  he  can  to  end  these  evils.  In 
the  past,  rebates  have  promoted  the 
growth  of  great  and  greedy  combinations 
at  the  expense  of  independent  competi- 
tors and  the  public.  To  what  extent  the 
evil  survives  we  do  not  know.  Neither 
party  U)  an  unjust  and  unlawful  rebate 
agreement  is  inclined  to  advertise  it  for 
the  information  of  the  public.  George 
Rice  got  the  facts  in  one  of  the  rebate 
conspiracies  against  his  business  because 
the  railroad  in  question  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  Receiver  representing  a  Federal 
court.  When  the  court  called  for  an  ac 
count  of  his  stewardship  the  Receiver 
had  to  admit  that,  under  a  formal  agree 
rnent  with  the  .Standard  Oil  Company, 
he  was  charging  Rice  35  cents  a  barrel 
for  carrying  his  oil,  was  charging  the 
company  only  10  cents  for  similar  service 
and  was  paying  the  company  25  cents 
out  of  every  35  cents  received  from  Rice 
Therefore  the  Receiver  was  removed. 

Ihit   that  was   year  W<-  l>olii-ve 

there  are  few  coiispii  ,t  this  kind  in 

I)rogrcss  now.     lint  the  injustice  of  the 
sim|)le  rehatr  survivrs  in  the  private  car, 
private  terminal  track  and  side  track  iiya- 
»3V4 


tems,  and  in  other  devices  by  which  a 
square  deal  with  shippers  is  avoided. 
These  evils  can  be  removed  by  the  action 
of  the  railway  companies.  '*  Community 
of  interest  "  has  given  to  a  few  men  the 
power  to  sweep  them  away  without  ex- 
posing the  railway  corporations  to  loss. 

The  proposed  additional  grant  of 
power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  another  question.  We  see  no 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
honest  men  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  se- 
cret or  disguised  rebate  to  favored  ship- 
pers. In  the  case  of  a  uniform  rate,  how- 
ever, the  considerations  for  or  against 
are  of  a  different  character.  With  re- 
spect to  a  rate  which,  after  due  com- 
plaint and  hearing,  it  believes  to  be  un- 
just or  unreasonable,  the  Commission  is 
almost  powerless.  It  can  denounce  such 
a  rate,  but  cannot  declare  what  rate 
should  be  substituted.  If  the  railroid 
insists  upon  the  denounced  rate,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  courts  is  followed  by  long  de- 
lay, and  if  the  courts  sustain  the  Com- 
mission they  cannot  decide  what  the  rate 
ought  in  future  to  be.  By  -'  '  ''v  vary- 
ing a  rate  as  to  which  the  ,  ^  lent  of 
the  Commission  has  been  sustained  by 
the  courts,  the  railway  company  can  re- 
peat its  offense  and  invite  further  useless 
proceedings  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  asks  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  vered  to  decide  \^ ' 

be  a  rea.      ..   !t'  rate  to  take  th.  , : 

one  challenged  and  found  to  be  unreason- 
able ;  also  that  the  Commission's  ruling 
shall  take  etTect  at  once  on  the  rail- 
road and  continue  in  force  unless  and 
until  it  is  reversed  by  the  court  of  re- 
view.    Thi  '         *  1-  of  tw 

(those   of    .     ...ii   ;       • %   and    U.,.. 

tentative  (\k>pcT'^  which  have  lK*rn  pend- 
ing in  -  V  a  year.  A 
minor  »  .1.  .-.•_-  i 

is  that  11  t 

tain  a  denounced  and  dl^  rate  Ihev 

cotdd  not  ! 

the  interval.       .: 

Hhi>nld  Iht  |>crnuttrd  li>  i 
t!  rate  up  li»  the  u< 

di «  iMfM.  ifivini;  a  U>nd  to  iuuciiuut>  luc 
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shippers  if  the  Commission  is  sustained 
by  the  court.  This  is  not  unreasonable, 
but  there  are  indications  that  the  rail- 
roads intend  to  oppose  with  all  their  in- 
fluence the  entire  proposition. 

Railroad  officers  and  capitalists  who 
take  this  position  will  not  be  well  ad- 
vised. The  consolidation  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States,  now  almost  accom- 
plished, may  easily  be  foreseen.  Such 
consolidation  compels  supervision  and  a 
regulation  of  charges  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Mr.  Roosevelt  says: 

"  The  Government  must  in  increasing  degree 
supervise  and  regulate  the  workings  of  the  rail- 
ways engaged  in  interstate  commerce ;  and  such 
increased  supervision  is  the  only  alternative  to 
an  increase  of  the  present  evils  on  the  one  hand 
or  a  still  more  radical  policy  on  the  other." 

Commissioner  Prouty  defined  that  "  more 
radical  policy "  last  Saturday  when  he 
said :  "  There  will  be  either  Government 
regulation  or  Government  ownership." 
Railway  competition  has  practically 
ceased  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  owing  to  consolidations  and  to 
"  community  of  interest."  Rates  have 
been  rising  for  three  years  past.  Where 
there  is  no  competition  to  regulate 
freight  charges,  the  people  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  fixed  by  a  small  group  of 
capitalists.  Thanks  to  the  President's 
message,  thousands  of  Americans  learned 
last  week  for  the  first  time  that  the  Com- 
mission is  really  powerless.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's recommendation  will  be  greeted  by 
a  loud  chorus  of  approval,  which  the  rail- 
road companies  should  not  ignore. 

Concentration  of  power,  due  to  con- 
solidation and  *'  community  of  interest," 
should  simplify  the  problem  and  facili- 
tate a  reasonable  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences between  the  roads  and  the  public. 
The  controlling  capitalists,  who  can  at 
any  time  easily  put  an  end  to  all  rebate 
abuses,  can  also,  if  they  choose  to  do  it, 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  people  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government  as  to  provisions  for  a  just 
and  reasonable  regulation  of  rates  by 
some  competent  authority  representing 
all  public  interests.  If  they  decline  either 
to  seek  a  compromise  or  to  make  any 
suggestions  of  their  own  in  the  line  of 
the  President's  recommendations,  and  if 
they    decide    simply    to    oppose    those 


recommendations  with  such  influence  as 
they  can  exert,  their  course  will  surely 
commend  to  the  public  that  "  more  radi- 
cal policy  "  which  they  regard  with  in- 
tense aversion. 

Arbitration  Treaties  in  the  Senate 

Many  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been 
concluded  during  the  past  two  years 
as  an  outcome  of  a  movement  inaugu- 
rated seventeen  years  ago  by  the  pio- 
neers of  international  arbitration.  They 
looked  to  the  United  States  to  lead  in 
this  movement,  the  three  treaties  first 
conceived  being  between  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Among  the  many  treaties  already  con- 
cluded is  one  between  Great  Britain  and 
France.  But  the  United  States  has  not 
concluded  any  treaty  of  arbitration 
with  Great  Britain,  France  or  any 
other  nation.  The  United  States  would 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  if  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  were  not  required 
for  ratification  of  a  treaty,  or  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  were  sufficient,  for 
the  first  treaty  of  arbitration  negotiated 
— namely,  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty 
— was  signed  in  i8q7  by  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  car- 
ried in  the  Senate  by  a  very  large  major- 
ity, but  lacked  three  votes  of  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  majority. 

This  treaty  was  far  more  advanced 
than  those  now  being  put  into  opera- 
tion in  Europe,  of  which  the  Anglo- 
French  treaty  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  It  provided  for  the  arbitration 
of  all  questions.  These  treaties  reserve 
for  trial  by  war,  if  the  parties  prefer 
that  method,  all  questions  which  aflfect 
the  vital  interest  or  the  honor  of  either 
party  to  the  treaty  or  the  interests  of 
a  third  Power.  This  treaty  was  to  re- 
main in  force  until  denounced  by  one 
of  the  parties;  the  Anglo-French  and 
similar  treaties  expire  by  limitation  in 
five  years.  The  text  of  the  various 
treaties  which  are  now  or  soon  will 
be  ready  for  submission  to  the  Senate 
has  not  been  made  public. 

Even  if  they  are  not  as  advanced  as 
the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty  they  should, 
and  we  believe  will,  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

There  is  no  reason  why  differences 
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of  opinion  on  local  questions  should 
prevent  concert  of  all  parties  in  the 
ratification  of  these  treaties.  The 
treaties  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  unanimously  approved. 

The    vote    on    the    Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty  was  43   for  ratification  and  31 
against.     Of  the  31  opposed  to  ratifica- 
tion   25  were  advocates  of  free  silver. 
So  a  local  issue  seems  to  have  caused 
the  defeat  of  that  treaty.     This  issue 
is  out  of  politics.     The  friction  between 
President    Cleveland    and    the    Senate 
may  have  had  something  to   do  with 
this  adverse  vote.      The  relations   be- 
tween  the    present   President   and   the 
Senate  are  more  harmonious,  the  move- 
ment has  become  the  great  movement 
in  world  politics,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  United  States  Senate  will 
fail  to  do  what  is  demanded  by  the  best 
sense  of  not  only  the  American  people, 
but  of  the  good  people  of  every  nation. 
But  pressure  will  be  put  upon  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  consideration  to  many  meas- 
ures, and  the  friends  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice   should    raise   their   voice   for   the 
treaties  of  arbitration,  lest  they  be  put 
aside  for  other  things.     The  members 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union — the 
organization   which   initiated  the  arbi- 
tration      movement — are       practically 
unanimous   in   the  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  lead,  not  only  in 
the  movement  for  treaties  of  arbitra- 
tion, but   in  the   larger   movement   for 
organizing  the   nations  into  one  polit- 
ical body,  with  a  Deliberative  as  well 
as  well  as  a  Judicial  Department.     Now 
is  the   time   for  the   United    States   to 
take  its  proper  position  in  the  arbitra- 
tion movement  by  the  favorable  action 
of  the   Senate  on   the  treaties  submit- 
ted to  it,  as  it  recently  took  the  lead  in 
the  movement  for  the  political  organ- 
ization of  thf  whole  world   by  the  call- 
ing of  a  Conference  of  Nations. 

The  Senators  represent  every  citi- 
zen in  their  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  any  citizen  with 
knowledge  of  the  situation  should 
write  to  his  Senators  advocating  the 
ratification  of  treaties  of  arbitration. 

That   our   readers   and   their   friends 
may  conveniently  and   intelligently  do 
this    wc  have  given  this  general  state 
mrnt  of  the   situation,   and   also  a   list 


of  those  now  in  the  Senate  who  voted 
against  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty. 
They  are :  John  T.  Morgan,  Edmund 
W.  Pettus,  James  H.  Berry,  Henry  M. 
Teller,  Francis  M.  Cockrell,  Wm.  M. 
Stewart,  H.  C.  Hansbrough,  Boies  Pen- 
rose, Wm.  B.  Bate  and  John  W.  Daniel. 
Besides  the  18  men  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate w^ho  voted  for  the  treaty  there  are 
56  others  who  are  either  new  to  the 
Senate  or  did  not  then  vote.  It  is  espe- 
cially desirable  that  they  should  feel  the 
sentiment  of  their  constituents. 

Is  There  a  Santa  Claus  ? 

We  all  remember  when  this  doubt  first 
darkened  the  little  Christmas  Eve  corner 
of  our  radiant  minds.     It  was  not  in  the 
hallowed  watches  of  the  night,  when   to 
believe    everything    was    easier    than    to 
doubt  anything,  but  it  came  in  the  clear 
light  of  day,  when  there  was  no  shadow 
crowned  dimness  in  which  to  hide  dear 
illusions.     Possibly  we  were  standing  at 
some  window  that  looked  out  upon  the 
wintry  streets.     Even  then  we  were  tip- 
toeing   with    expectation,    watching    for 
him,   the   merry  old   saint  who   juggled 
with  narrow  chimney  tops  and  filled  our 
stockings  with  treasures  once  a  year.   We 
knew   that   his  reindeer   might  turn  the 
next  corner  at  any  moment  and  that  if 
we  saw  him  we  should  never    be    for- 
given.    Yet  we  gazed  on  in  the  passion- 
ate hope  of  one  fleeting  glimpse.    Then — 
how  it  happened  we  never  can  know — 
but  suddenly  we  realized  that  every  pro- 
saic detail  of  the  scene  denied  his  exist- 
ence.    The  very  passers  by,  who  never 
looked  over  their  shoulders  to  see  him 
coming,  mocked  our  faith.    Who  can  de- 
scribe the  shiKk.  the  slow  r  =  *h 
which    we   faced   our  des'.-..:-   ..        ..it 

unwillingly  we  saw  our  dearest  illusion 
fade   forever.      How   meanly   ungrateful 
we    felt   towaril   the   pa* —    saint   of  all 
childhood.      How    pra\  >    we   ques- 

tioned our  elders,  hoping  Tor  reassurance. 
lUit,  alas!  every  answe'  ■    •*  .,^ 

cunfirnicd  our  worst  s;. ....... .       v.  ..vU 

and  how  had  we  develojH*«l  thi*  caj^acitv 
for  infidelity?     Was  it  aw  !  by  the 

chance   remark  of  .t  ■      '  '  vi!u  »n? 

Did   s«>nie   higher   i!  pinniry 

clas.s   trail   the  question   like    a    srq^ent 
across  the   inmKencc  ami  fflory  of  Oiir 
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untarnished  faith  ?     "  Is  there  a   Santa  mortification !     From  that  hour  we  gave 

Claus  ?  "     The  leering,  sacrilegious  form  ourselves   over   to  the   dark   powers   of 

of    the    question    seemed    to   demand    a  logic  and  reason.     We  began  to  mark 

negative  reply.    We  fought  the  impudent  time  between  the  credible  and    the    in- 

traducer,  and  all  the  more  fiercely  be-  credible.    Even  the  story  of  Moses  in  the 

cause  even  then  our  hearts  misgave  us.  bulrushes,  that  had  always  seemed  near 

Before  this  time  every  thought  of  our  and  kin  to  our  own  possible  experience, 

happy  minds  had  been  cast  in  the  form  became  ridiculous,  and  we  openly  sneered 

of    a    hope,    every    hour    was    a    sunlit  behind  our  preacher's  back  at  the  sum 

prophecy  of  the  next,   and   our  young  of  Methuselah's  years.     We  were  little 

faith  was  the  incontestable  evidence  of  catechism  apostates,  driven  from  the  fold 

all  things  incredible.    We  had  never  seen  by  the  loss  of  an  old  saint  whose  bene- 

the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain-  factions  exactly  suited  the  scriptures  of 

bow,  to  be  sure,  but  we  knew  it  was  there  our  own  hearts. 

by  the  witness  of  our  own  golden  spirits.         And  after  all  it  was  not  the  gifts  we 

We  had  never  actually  danced  with  the  missed,    but    it    was    the    unconditioned 

fairies    beneath    the    harebells     in    the  faith  we  lost  which  carried  us  as  far  as 

forests,  but  we^had  fairy  souls  ourselves  the  pinfeather  wings  of  our  imagination 

and  could  easily  conceive  of  the  perform-  could  reach.    Then  we  had  the  marks  of 

ance.    And,  of  course,  we  had  never  seen  a  special  providence  yearly  upon  us,  and 

Santa  Claus,  but  we  often  felt  that  we  the  assurance  of  it  sanctified  us,  set  us 

were  within  a  wink  of  doing  so,  a  proof  apart  in  a  recurrent  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

which  was  to  us  as  p-ood  as  a  vision.    All  all  our  own  and  sugared  to  the  top  with 

our  little  heaven-born  faculties,  indeed,  miraculous  gifts.     Never  again  shall  we 

stretched  away  from  dull  realities  toward  be  able  to  hope  with  so  much  courage, 

the  miraculous,  and  it  was  not  the  gifts  never  again  will  any  saint  seem  so  dearly 

that  bulged  so  deliciously  from  the  fat  our  own. 
legs  of  our  Christmas  stockings  that  af-  '^ 

forded  the  greatest  joy,  but  it  was  the  Football  as  a  Sedentary  Exercise 
evidence  they  furnished  of  the  existence  ^ 

of  Santa  Claus.     We  hoped  all  things         The  already  astonishing  and  still  in- 

and  we  longed  to  believe  all  things.    We  creasing    popularity    of    athletic    sports 

were  still  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  and  in  indicates   that   they   supply   a   necessary 

lieu  of  wings    we  held  fast  every  mani-  element  in  our  modern  civilization.    The 

festation    of    the    incredible    as    being  wind  of  physical  culture  sweeping  over 

more  in  keeping  with  our  natural  sense  the  land  is  carrying  away  the  last  rem- 

of  immortality.     Thus,  the  fact  that  the  nants  of  the  monastic  idea  that  the  care 

family  chimney  was  too  small  to  accom-  and  development  of  the  body  Is  unworthy 

modate  Santa's  round  paunch  only  called  of  attention.    Such  a  glorification  of  the 

for  a  more  heroic  exercise  of  our  faith,  muscular  man  has  not  been  seen  since 

and   we   gallantly   responded.       Besides,  the  Golden  Age  of  Nero.    The  advertis- 

were  we  not  justified  next  morning  by  ing  pages  of  our  magazines  are  filled  with 

finding  a   smutted   candied  kiss   on   the  the  well  displayed  forms  of  the  professors 

hearth-rug?    And  never  did  vulgar  sus-  of  gymnastics.     Any  novel  piece  of  ap- 

picion  enter  our  minds  because  similar  paratus  which  can  be  pulled  or  pushed, 

kisses  were  sold  for  a  penny  at  the  store  wiggled  or  squeezed   enough  to  give  one 

on  the  next  street.     If  a  saint  twice  as  a  tired  feeling  meets  with  a  ready  sale, 

large  as  the  flue  could  descend  through  The  earth  is  ransacked  to  its  remotest 

it,  surely  one  must  not  quibble  because  regions  for  new  exercises,  and  no  people 

he  made  sweets  like  those  found  in  every-  is   too  barbarous   or   insignificant  to  be 

day  shops.     Later,  our  faith  was  more  called    upon    to    contribute    its    national 

severely  tried  by  the  performances  of  bet-  pastimes  to  our  pleasure.     No  other  of 

tcr  authenticated  characters  in  Scripture,  the  arts  is  at  present  cultivated  among 

But  all  that  was  before  we  realized  that  us  with  so  much  assiduity  and  success 

there  never  was  or  could   have  been  a  as  the  art  of  contortion.     Muscles  that 

Santa  Claus  ;  and  how  we  contemplated  our  ancestors  knew  nothing  of  are  sought 

our  orphaned  condition   with   rage  and  out  and  carefully  cultivated. 
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In  this  movement  the  universities  have,  rivable  from  football.  There  is,  first,  the 
as  was  to  be  expected,  taken  the  lead,  struggle  with  the  crowd  at  the  entrance 
One  has  only  to  compare  the  position  to  get  tickets  or  seats.  This  is  similar  to 
which  the  athletic  trainer  holds  in  a  mod-  wrestling,  but  is  directed,  not  against  a 
ern  college  relative  to  the  power  and  single,  constant  antagonist,  but  against 
popularity  of  its  president  with  the  rela-  numerous  opponents  of  varying  hight, 
tive  rank  of  these  officers  twenty-five  weight  and  modes  of  resistance.  Nat- 
years  ago  to  see  how  great  has  been  the  urally  all  one's  faculties  must  be  on  the 
advance.  The  gymnasium  has  outgrown  alert  to  seize  every  advantage,  and  every 
the  chapel,  but  the  former  is  still  too  small,  muscle  of  the  body  comes  into  play,  and 
while  the  latter  has  become  too  large,  at  the  same  time  every  part  of  the  frame 
for  their  users.  A  new  game  is  is  subjected  at  intervals  to  compression, 
seized  upon  by  our  American  students  similar  in  its  effect  to  massage,  but  more 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  a  new  massive  and  effective.  In  this  part  of 
metaphysics  by  German  students.  If  we  the  game  the  Japanese  art  of  jiujitsu, 
take  the  desire  for  recreation  as  a  meas-  now  introduced  into  our  mihtary  acad- 
ure  of  the  amount  of  hard  work  neces-  emy  by  order  of  the  President,  may  be 
sitating  such  relaxation    we  will  be  con-  used  to  advantage. 

vinced    that   college    students   nowadays        After  this  exercise,  excellent    tho  too 

are    expending    an    enormously    greater  brief  to  be  of  much  value,  succeeds  some 

degree    of    mental     exertion    on    their  three  hours  in  which  almost  the  whole 

studies  than  their  forefathers.  strain  falls  upon  the  large  muscles  un- 

Among  the  numerous  and  varied  forms  derneath  the  femur,  which  are  strongly 

of  exercise  developed   in   the   scholastic  and  continuously  compressed  in  a  direc- 

atmosphere  none  has  attained  so  general  tion   perpendicular  to  their  length.     In 

a  popularity  as  football.     It  is,  indeed,  a  the    cheaper    seats    the    intercostal    and 

wonderful  thing  to  have  aroused  among  spinal   muscles   come   also   into  play   in 

the  people  such  a  realization  of  the  im-  keeping  the  body  erect.     The  waving  of 

portance  of  their  physical   development  small  flags,  besides,  develops  the  arms  in 

that   they    will    leave    their   business   or  much  the  same  way  as  the  use  of  wands 

studies     to   assemble    for   betterment   of  and  dumb-bells  in  calisthenics,  but  care 

their  bodies    by  assisting,  in  the  French  should  always  be  taken  to  have  a  flag  for 

sense  of  the  word,  in  a  game  of  football,  each   hand,   so   the   anus   may   be   sym- 

io   indulge   in   his    favorite   sport   each  metrically  strengthened.  Of  much  greater 

man   in   the  crowd  of  twenty  or  thirty  benefit  than  any  of  these    is  the  practice 

thousand  has  expended  at  the  least  from  of  inhaling  deep  breaths  of  the  fresh  air 

$2.50  to  $5.00    and  no  less  than  half  a  and     its     expulsion     in      f,  -    ' '       and 

day  of  his  valuable  time,  and  often  put  rhythmical  utterances  under  :  cction 

himself  to  much  personal  inconvenience,  of  a  collegiate  choragiis.    This  drives  the 

This  is,  of  course,   not   to   be  objected  residual  air  from  the  lungs  and  exercises 

to,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  same  the  diaphragm. 

amount  of  physical  exercise  could  be  se-        These  seem   to  be  practically   all   the 

cured  in  some  other  way.     Most  of  those  physical  benefits  derived   from   football. 

who  go  to  football  games  are  in  positions  We  need  not  take  int.  '  i\  the 

where    the    laws    of    caste    and    custom,  two   and   twenty   youL.  ..:.    nur- 

which  we  may  deplore  but  cannot  dis-  tyred,  like  St.  Iwawrence,  on  the  gf^ridiron. 

regard,  prohibit  them  from  indulging  in  The   e.xercise    they    get    is    un»!  '.ly 

beneficial  exercises,  such  as  wixmI  chop-  stremious.  even  excessive,  but  si.i^v  niey 

ping  or  road  mending,  so  they  are  obliged  number  less  than  a  tenth  oi  one  per  cent, 

to  resort  to  non-productive  forms,  such  of  the  whi>le  assemblage,  their  exertion*, 

as    provided    by    games       These,    tliere-  however         '  re  for 

fore,  .should  be  so  chosen  as  t«)  give  the  the   conij  ..:.-... .       rest. 

greatest    possible    benefit    to    the    whole  As  a   form  of  sedentary  ex  fool' 

system.  ball,  then,   ranks  in   between  chrs^  and 

Let  us  cr)nsid<T,  thru,  tlu-   ■ nt  and  carriage    riding,    ii*   ■  ■        ••    ■    •» he 

tharacter   of    the    physical    '  e   de-  fi>rn»er,  but  less  str»  or. 
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Hoggishness 

Hoggish  NESS  is  not  a  pretty  word,  but 
it  has  to  be  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  more 
than  common  selfishness ;  it  is  a  mean 
sort  of  selfishness  which  grabs  every- 
thing in  sight,  and  leaves  nothing  for 
other  people.  It  is  the  spirit  that  puts 
its  feet  in  the  swill  and  squeals  if  any 
other  snout  tries  to  squeeze  into  the 
trough. 

There  are  illustrations  of  hoggishness 
in  politics.  The  despotism  of  a  monarchy 
or  aristocracy  which  claims  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  public  and  social  life  for 
its  own  members  and  refuses  to  allow 
those  of  common  birth  to  reach  any 
chance  of  government  or  social  favor  is 
essentially  hoggish,  because  it  is  meanly 
selfish.  The  French  Revolution  was  a 
protest  against  hoggishness. 

Many  years  ago,  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  people  who  believed  in  a 
certain  way,  who  were  members  of  a  cer- 
tain Church,  kept  to  themselves  all  the 
offices  and  all  the  ballots ;  no  one  else  was 
allowed  to  vote.  Those  who  insisted  on 
thinking  dififerently,  and  saying  it,  were 
shipped  out  of  the  colony.  Every  one 
was  compelled,  Jew  and  unbeliever,  to 
pay  taxes  to  support  their  Church.  The 
earth — or  that  part  of  it  which  they  could 
control — was  theirs,  and  others  had  no 
rights.    That  was  hoggishness. 

In  the  fifties  there  sprang  up  a  political 
party  that  called  itself  "  American,"  but 
whose  platform  was  pure  hoggishness.  It 
declared  that  our  land  belonged  to  the 
native  Protestant  Americans,  and  that  no 
Irishman  and  no  Catholic  need  apply. 
The  multitude  of  foreigners  whom  we 
had  invited  to  our  shores  might  work  for 
us,  might  build  our  railroads  or  do  any 
other  humble  manual  'toil,  but  they 
should  have  no  part  in  or  right  to  do  the 
governing.  That  was  hoggishness.  It 
was  a  brief  madness,  and  then  they 
passed  away  to  that  Paradise  of  Fools  at 
"  the  back  side  of  the  world,"  the  limbo 
of  '*  embryos  and  idiots,"  whither, 
"  blown  ten  thousand  leagues  away," 
they  awaited  the  sure  coming  of  their 
A.  P.  A.  descendants  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

Similar  was  the  hoggishness  of  Oom 
Paul  and  his  ]{i])]ed  burghers  of  the 
Transvaal,  who  held  the  Rand  as  their 
land,   solely    for   their   advantage.       All 


others  were  Outlanders,  disfranchised. 
The  result  was  not  to  their  satisfaction, 
Hoggishness  does  not  succeed  in  the  end. 

Congressman  John  Sharp  Williams 
said  the  other  day  that  the  Southern 
problem  is  not  political,  but  ethnological. 
By  it  this  Mississippi  leader  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House  of  Representatives 
meant  that  negroes  belong  to  another 
ethnologic  race,  and  therefore  have  no 
right  to  the  suffrage  with  white  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  must  remain  ruled  as 
serfs  for  their  benefit  by  the  superior 
race,  which  alone  has  the  right  to  vote 
and  govern.  That  is,  he  and  his  sort  will 
take  the  whole  right  of  privilege  and 
none  others  shall  get  a  nose  in.  Allow, 
says  he,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  be  rescinded,  and  then  let  us  shut  out 
whom  we  please  from  the  ballot,  and  we 
will  consent  to  be  represented  in  Con- 
gress solely  by  our  white  population. 
That  is  the  very  essence  of  a  spirit  which 
bears  the  unsavory  name. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  in  the  realm  of  past  and  present 
poHtical  history.  We  have  not  mentioned 
them  all ;  we  are  still  suffering  from  the 
spirit  of  the  San  Francisco  Sand  Lots 
and  from  the  noisy  jealousy  of  foreign 
immigration.  There  are  extreme  Chinese 
walls  of  tariff  that  belong  to  the  same 
class.  And  when  we  come  to  sociological 
conditions,  rules  which  would  limit  the 
admission  of  apprentices  into  trades  are 
an  illustration  of  a  spirit  which  has  many 
phases.  Wherever  it  is,  in  private  or 
public  life,  in  social  intercourse,  in  busi- 
ness or  in  politics,  it  is  the  extreme  and 
most  contemptible  reversal  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Unanswered  Questions 

<^ 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wHtCS  US : 
A  clergyman  in  the  Baptist  Church  does  not 
believe  in  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus; 
he  believes  that  there  was  nothing  unnatural 
in  his  conception  and  birth.  Again,  he  cannot 
accept  the  Athanasian  creed,  that  Jesus  was 
"  the  very  God."  The  bloody  atonement  theory 
he  considers  to  be  incompatible  with  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  true  character  of  God,  the 
Father.  He  believes  in  atonement,  but  in  one 
that  satisfies,  and  not  in  one  that  is  so  distaste- 
ful to  so  many  Christians. 

Should  such  a  Baptist  minister,  in  your  opin- 
ion, still  remain  in  the  ministry  of  said  Church? 
Please  give  your  opinion. 
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We  are  no  arbiter  for  the  Baptist 
churches.  They  have  equal  liberty  of 
belief,  and  what  one  church  forbids  an- 
other properly  allows  in  its  large  free- 
dom. We  presume  there  are  churches 
which  such  a  minister  should  leave,  for 
peace'  sake,  and  there  are  others  which 
might  properly  hold  him,  provided  he 
were  not  contentious  in  his  beliefs. 

But  these  questions  raise  yet  deeper 
questions  as  to  nature  of  the  Church  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

We  take  it  that  the  office  of  the  Church 
is  not  to  teach  the  philosophy  of  God,  but 
the  duty  of  man.  The  secret  things  be- 
long to  God,  the  things  that  are  revealed 
to  us.  There  was  a  time  when  the  main- 
tenance of  a  right  philosophy  of  God  was 
thought  to  be  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Church.  In  those  days  men  wrote  creeds 
and  cursed  or  burnt  those  who  would 
not  subscribe  to  them.  We  know  better 
now.  Churches  find  creeds  a  burden  and 
get  on  better  without  them.  We  leave 
creeds  to  leisurely  philosophers,  and  we 
keep  the  Church  busy  making  men  more 
Christlike. 

Matters  of  divine  philosophy  are  scien- 
tifically interesting.  They  may  well  oc- 
cupy a  speculative  mind.  They  may  be 
made  mischievous,  or  they  may  enlarge 
the  thought  of  God  and  encourage  sym- 
pathy with  him.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  God's  part  is  not  our  part, 
his  knowledge  is  not  our  knowledge,  his 
duty  is  not  our  duty.  The  inner  consti- 
tution of  the  Divine  nature  the  Divine 
Being  knows,  and  we  cannot  know,  old 
creeds  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
They  formulate  words  that  seem  to  mean 
something,  but  we  cannot  understand 
what  they  mean.  Jonathan  Edwards's 
Trinitarianism  we  should  now  call  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  the  Trinitarianism  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  we  should  not  be  far 
off  from  calling  Tritheism.  We  may  talk 
about  it,  and  differ,  but  we  should  be 
content  to  differ,  not  caring  much,  and 
leaving  the  knowledge  to  him  who 
knows.  Our  business  is  to  love  God,  not 
to  understand  him. 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  miraculous  birth  ot  <>nr  lord.  It 
may  play  a  part  in  our  philusophy.  in 
what  we  believe  or  di.sbelieve  on  evidence, 
but  it  plays  no  part  in  our  religion,  be- 
cause it  is  not  concerned  with  tlu*  ^jreat 


duties  of  love  of  God  and  man.  That  is 
the  reason  why  our  Lord  said  nothing 
about  it,  and  the  great  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity, Paul,  as  little.  The  story  is  beau- 
tiful and  old  and  enters  into  what  is 
called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  is  worth 
clinging  to,  but  it  has  no  essential  part  in 
Christian  duty,  which  is  all  that  is  essen- 
tial in  Christianity.  God  knows  more 
about  it  than  we  do,  and  the  time  is  past 
when  it  is  well  to  fight  over  it  when  we 
have  better  business. 

So  with  such  a  doctrine  as  regenera- 
tion by  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  is  God's 
part,  not  ours.  Our  business  is  to  repent 
of  sin,  and  whatever  regenerating  is 
necessary,  or  whatever  divine  influence 
and  help,  we  may  be  sure  he  will  attend 
to.  We  can  ask  his  guidance,  try  to  fol- 
low our  best  sense  of  duty,  forsake  our 
evil  ways,  and  trust  in  the  love  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  who  will  perform  his 
part  in  regenerating  or  forgiving  in  his 
own  good  way. 

In  our  philosophy  of  religion  we  may 
speculate  all  we  please,  but  in  religion 
let  us  hold  fast  to  the  great  essentials 
of  the  spirit.  They  are  told  in  the  same 
way  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures.  The  former  tell  us  that 
the  Lord  requires  nothing  of  us  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
before  our  God.  That  is  very  compre- 
hensive; it  includes  everything,  equal 
justice  and  love  to  man,  and  obedience  to 
God.  Our  Lord,  in  his  most  formal 
statement  of  all  duty,  says  the  same  in 
other  words,  **  Love  the  Lord  thv  God 
with  all  thy  heart."  ''  and  thy  -  '  ^^>or 
s  thyself."  He  tells  us  that  on  t  igs 

everything.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  dutv  and 
religion  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  so  of  the  Church.  The 
New  Testament  adds  no  new  conditions 
of  salvation  to  the  Old.  **  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  means  nothing  fur- 
ther;  all  is  included.  But  in  it  is  not  in- 
cluded a  system  of  theology,  because 
"^     '         is  not  a  part  of  religion,  but  is 


th 


history. 


I  of  r>hil.)s.>i)!iv    and  perhaps  of 


Publlcily  for         ^""'^*  ^'  •<'  th*" 

Campaign    Funds    ''^^'«*"^   e.  _.....    ,ve  ex- 
pressed    in    The     In- 
i»»»'iM.KNr     a    conviction     that     thcf^ 
ou^ht  tt)  be  "complele  publicity  with 
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respect  to  all  contributions  "  received  celebration  of  the  Lord'^  Supper.  We  be- 
by  the  national  campaign  committees,  lieve    that    the    race    of    Vardamans    is 
We  were  pleased  to  see  thereafter  that  diminishing  and  that  of  the  Galloways 
our  views  on  this  subject  were  accept-  increasing, 
ed  and  commended  by  prominent  jour-  ^ 
nals  in  each  of  the  two  great  parties.  „  .      ^.      ^^       The  Roman  correspond- 

-T-1       T>        -J      i.               •     u-  Saint  Pius  IX.            ^        -.                   j-      i          r 

The  President  now,  m  his  message,  rec-  ent    of    a    syndicate    ot 

ommends  that  a  law  for  the  punish-  Catholic     weeklies    announced    recently 

ment  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  Fed-  that  M.  Magnien  will  endeavor  to  have 

eral   elections   be   passed,   and   that   it  Pius  IX  canonized.     For  this  end  he  is 

shall  include  "  provisions  for  the  pub-  now  in  Rome  with  a  petition  having  80,- 

lication  not  only  of  the   expenditures  000  signatures  attached.     Who,  then,  is 

for   nominations   and   elections   of   all  M.  Magnien?    He  is  the  author  of  the 

candidates,  but  also  of  all  contributions  work     "Is    Father    Hecker    a    Saint?" 

received  and  expenditures  made  by  po-  This  is  an  offensive  libel  on  the  Paulist 

litical    committees."      Bills    containing  Elliott's    Life    of    Hecker.       Magnien's 

such  provisions  have  been  introduced,  attacks,  coupled  with  those  of  the  French 

and  they  should  lead  to  the  enactment  clerical  press,  led  in  great  measure  to  the 

of  a  well-considered  statute  before  the  suppression  of  Elliott's  Life  and  to  Leo 

end  of  the  session.  XIII's  Encyclical  on  Americanism.     In 

'^  receiving   this    arch-enemy    of   America 

Vardaman  and      ^^  ^^  ^  P^^^  *^  report  acts  and  everything  American  Pius  X  should 

Gallowa            ^  ^    m  o  b    violence ;    we  not  forget  that  Leo  XIII  was  only  too 

generally     avoid     them,  glad  to  allege  that  this  Papal  document 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  events  that  im-  was  not  intended  for  American  prelates, 

ply  both   courage  and  kindness.     Gov-  He  was  hitting  over  their  shoulders  some 

ernor  Vardaman  and  Bishop   Galloway  irrepressible  French  priests.      His    blow 

both  reside  in  Jackson,  Miss.     Governor  knocked  out  over  nine  hundred  of  them, 

Vardaman  has  earned  disesteem  for  his  who  unfrocked  quietly  and  now  live  as 

boorishness  and  for  his  insults  to  half  laymen,    according    to    the    Fortnightly, 

the  people  of  his  State.  Bishop  Galloway  November,  1904,  p.  850.    So  the  aureole 

is  a  Christian  gentleman  and  he  believes  awaits  the  father  of  the  Syllabus  and  the 

in  giving  his  best  help  and  countenance  creator  of   Papal   Infallibility — that  po- 

to  that  class  of  citizens  whom  the  Gov-  litical  stroke  so  unfortunate  for  the  Ul- 

ernor  tries  to  exclude  from  manhood  and  tramontanes.     Shall  our  invocation  be : 

suffrage   and   education.      It   took   some  "  Sancte  Pie,  ora  pro  nobis  "? 

courage  for  Bishop  Galloway  to  do  what  or 

he  did  the  other  day     The  Central  Missis-  .  ^^^^^^  Syllabe,  ora  pro  nobis  "? 
sippi  Conference  of  the  African  M.  E. 

Church  was  in  session  at  Jackson  under  „  .,     .....     _,      ,.     ^  ,  „.,.,..  ..     ,  ^ 

•.^  „^ ^    o-  V  ^_   c   u          T)'  u        r^   11  Ab    installs    Papalis    Infalhhihtahs    Libera 

its  negro  Bishop  Salter.     Bishop  Gallo-  ry     -     „^       ^ 

way  visited  the  Conference,  accompanied  '  '  ji 
by  his  friend  Major  Milsaps,  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Jackson.  After  they  had  qj^jj^j  Labor  in  ^^^  Pennsylvania  mines, 
both  made  most  sympathetic  addresses,  j^  ^  York  ^^^  Southern  cotton  fac- 
wishing  the  highest  welfare  and  advance-  tories  and  the  New 
ment  of  the  colored  people,  Bishop  Gallo-  Jersey  glass  factories  are  by  no  means 
way,  by  invitation,  occupied  the  chair  for  the  only  places  in  the  United  States 
the  rest  of  the  session.  Such  a  thing  was  where  child  labor  flourishes.  Last  week 
never  known  before  as  a  Southern  white  Mr.  Robert  Hunter  laid  some  astound- 
bishop  presiding  over  a  conference  of  ing  testimony  before  Governor-elect 
colored  Methodists,  and  in  the  face  of  Iliggins,  compiled  by  the  New  York 
past  conditions  and  feeling  it  is  both  Child  Labor  Committee.  For  instance,  it 
significant  and  ho])efiil.  On  Sunday  seems  that  in  Syracuse  children  of  six, 
liishop  Galloway  returned  and  preached  five  and  even  four  years  of  age  were 
the  ordination  sermon  and  assisted  in  the  found  working  beside  their  mothers  in 
ordination  of  deacons  and  elders  and  the  factories  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.     In  ap- 
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other  factory  the  foreman  *'  in  charge  of 
a  shed  estimated  the  children  under  four- 
teen to  number  three  hundred,  all  work- 
ing  in    flagrant   violation   of   the   law." 
There  are  many  more  examples  like  this. 
It  seems  impossible  that  such  a  state  of 
things  can  exist    in    the  great  Empire 
State  of  the  Union,  yet  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
testimony.     Now  the  disgrace  of  it  all  is 
that  we  have  laws  to  prevent  this  wrong, 
but  they  are  not  enforced.    If  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Mr.  McMackin, 
pleads  that  he  had  not  enough  subordi- 
nates to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  bureau 
he  should,  as  a  matter  ol  good  faith,  have 
strictly   enforced   the   law   in   some  one 
locality,  and  in  the  meantime  have  asked 
the  citizens  of  the  State  to  compel  the 
Legislature  to  grant  him  a  larger  appro- 
priation.     We  understand   that  he   has 
done  neither  of  these  things,  tho  we  be- 
lieve   he    did   ask   Governor   Odell    for 
more  inspectors.   Governor-elect  Higgins 
should  select  as  his  successor  a  man  who 
will  enforce  the  laws  to  protect  the  work- 
ers in  the  factories  as  fearlessly  and  hon- 
estly as  Commissioner  De  Forrest,  of  this 
city,  enforced  the  tenement  house  laws 
to  protect  the  workers  in  their  homes. 
Fortunately,   there   is   no  argument    for 
employing  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  factories    except  miserly  greed 
and  crass  selfishness.     The  situation  has 
only  to  be  explained  for  all  rightniinded 
people  to  unite  for  its  overthrow. 


Kongo 
Atrocities 


Notwithstanding^  all  the  ef- 
forts made  to  blind  the  public 
as  to  the  atrocities  committed 
t)y  the  Pielgian  authorities  in  the  Kongo 
State  they  seem  to  be  proved  beyond  all 
f|uestir)n,  and  they  have  tieen  of  a  horrible 
character.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
atrocities  are  likely  to  occur  sporadically 
in  a  settlement  of  any  new  country. 
That  is  true,  and  yet  then-  seems  to  be  a 
system  about  this  which  indicates  heart 
less  management.  The  Konjjo  bVec 
.State  is  not  a  frt-c  State  at  all.  There  is 
absolutely  no  freeiloin  in  it  It  is  the 
most  extreme  example  of  j^nvct  innent  hv 
a  sinj^le  man  and  that  man  the  Kinj;  of 
the  Belgians.  lie  rules  evervthinjj. 
makes  all  laws,  executes  them  at  his  own 


will,  owns  personally  all  the  land,  unless 
it  be  such  as  has  been  previously  culti- 
vated by  natives,  and  is  in  possession  of 
all  its  products  anj  has  the  profit  of  all 
its  exports.     Nothing  like  it  is  known 
in    human    government    within    regions 
familiar  to  civilized  men.     It  is  required 
that  there  should  be  a  profit  from  this 
vast  estate,  and  that  profit  comes  from 
the  sale  of  rubber.      Horrible    cruelties 
have  been  committed  in  compelling  men 
to  bring  in  rubber,  even  to  the  extent  of 
mutilation,    destruction    of   villages   and 
the  existence  of  practical  slavery.     It  is 
not  true  that  our  Government  is  a  party 
to  the  establishment  .of  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  as  it  accepted  no  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  European  Governments, 
altho  our  representative  was  present  in  a 
consultative   faculty.     We  have  not  the 
responsibility  which  the  European  Pow- 
ers took  upon  themselves  to  see  to  it  that 
the    natives    were    properly    protected. 
That  duty  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many,  France  and  others,  but    we    had 
sufficient  influence  and  gave  sufficient  ad- 
vice in  that  matter  that  we  can  at  least 
bring  influence  to  bear,  and  we  heartily 
indorse    the    petition     which    will    come 
from  various  organizations  to  the  United 
States   Senate   asking  it   to  bring  these 
evils   to   the   attention   of   the   signatory 
Powers,  and  that  they  appoint  an  inter- 
national committee  of  investigation ;  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  I'nited  States 
should  decline  to  take  part     in  such  m- 
vestigation     if     the     signatory     Powers 
should  so  desire.    Something  ought  to  be 
done. 


Ethics  and 
Protection 


It  is  not  tix>  often  that 
ethics  comes  into  finan- 
cial or  commercial  ques- 
tions, and  therefore  we  do  not  regret 
that  a  number  of  d^  ^  -  nished  Fngflish 
clergymen     have     i  ci\     a     protest 

against  the  rhamt)erlain  idea  on  the 
ground  of  its  essential  immoralitv  Thev 
sav : 
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against  which  we  are  all  accustomed  to  pro- 
test as  immoral. 

"  (i)  It  cannot  succeed  without  increasing 
the  severance  of  nations;  it  intensifies  rivalries 
and  strengthens  barriers;  it  is  a  foe  to  peace, 
and  to  the  hopes  of  a  wider  unity  of  workers. 

"  (2)  No  nation  can  adopt  it  without  dan- 
ger to  the  uprightness  of  its  public  life;  it 
makes  bribery  pay ;  it  creates  monopolies ;  it 
opens  the  door  of  Parliamentary  lobbies  to  all 
those  influences  which  it  is  our  main  object  to 
exclude. 

"  (3)  It  is  bound  by  its  very  conditions  to 
tell  hardest  upon  those  who  are  least  able  to 
protect  themselves.  It  will  be  secured  by  those 
who  can  best  apply  the  pressure  necessary  to 
make  their  case  heard.  The  tariff  will  be 
molded  by  and  for  the  best  organized.  The 
weak  and  unorganized  will  be  least  able  to 
make  their  interests  felt;  and  will  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the^  gain  of  the  strong." 

We  pass  this  over  to  the  political  moral- 
ists for  them  to  consider  its  bearing  on 
the  American  policy. 


We  are  indebted  to  The  Savannah 
Press  for  calling  our  attention  to  two 
long  articles  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Stovall  giving 
an  account  of  the  visit  of  the  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Georgia  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  It  is  evident  that  the 
visitors  were  as  much  delighted  as  they 
were  surprised  at  what  they  saw,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  visit  will  have  its 
effect  in  the  future  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  which  is  fifty  years  older  than 
that  of  Wisconsin.  Georgia  splits  its 
university,  for  whites,  into  three  depart- 
ments, at  three  different  cities,  all  rivals 
for  the  poor  support  they  get  from  the 
Legislature. 


In  his  hostility  to  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians President  Patton  thus  ex- 
pressed his  fear  of  fellowship  with  the 
Arminianism  of  the  Cumberland  Church  : 

"  This  train  makes  no  stops,  and  when  you 
once  get  on  it  will  take  you  to  naturalistic 
atheism  on  schedule  time." 

We  suppose  he  means  logically,  not 
actually  ;  at  least  we  hope  so.  But  he 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  concerned 


about  the  worst  thing  about  that  train — it 
has  a  Jim  Crow  car. 

It  is  a  sad  pity  that  we  white  men  are 
so  afraid  that  the  Chinese  will  swamp  us 
all  if  we  allow  them  to  come  in.  At  least 
we  may  be  glad  that  the  new  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  China  will  allow  students  and 
travelers  to  be  admitted.  Mandarins 
who  wish  to  see  our  country  and  who 
come  with  plenty  of  traveling  money  will 
be  allowed,  if  they  will  not  stay  too  long. 
There  are  those  who  are  trying  to  ex- 
clude the  Japanese,  as  if  we  were  in  dan- 
ger from  the  few  thousand  who  have 
crossed  the  Pacific. 

We  confess  to  a  weakness  for  carved 
Buddhas,  Egyptian  scarabs,  illuminated 
manuscripts,  black-letter  books,  even 
first  editions  of  modern  authors,  and  a 
host  of  other  curious  and  odd  things ; 
but  it  does  seem  as  if  the  extreme  limit 
had  been  reached  along  the  line  of  col- 
lecting when  a  lock  of  Thackeray's  hair 
sold  at  auction  after  sharp  competition 
for  $16.50  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago. 
But  the  veneration  of  relics  is  an  ancient 
weakness,  and  we  may  canonize  the 
famous  novelist. 

That  Californian  Burbank  is  the  king 
of  plants  and  greater  than  any  monarch 
of  men,  for  he  creates  what  will  support 
millions  of  men,  and  he  is  responsible  for 
no  military  slaughters.  His  last  reported 
achievement  is  a  spineless  cactus,  which 
will  grow  in  a  desert  and  will  supplv  cat- 
tle with  food  half  as  nutritious  as  alfalfa 
and  wonderfully  productive.  We  are  not 
sure  but  he  is  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
the  world  living.  He  ought  to  have  the 
Nobel  prize. 

Jl 

There  are  enough  able  men  who  might 
well  be  Mr.  Depcw's  successor  in  the 
United  States  Senate  if  another  man 
were  to  take  his  place,  Mr.  Root,  for  ex- 
ample. But  we  see  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Depew  should  not  be  his  own  successor. 
He  has  been  a  useful  and  wise  legislator 
and  deserves  a  second  term.  It  would  be 
a  misfortune  to  the  State  of  New  York 
if  it  had  to  break  in  a  new  man. 


Fin 


anc 


ial 


Annual  Reports  and  Suggestions 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  message,  urges 
the  finance  committees  of  Congress  to 
consider  the  question  of  retiring  the 
greenbacks  and  "  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing in  our  currency  such  elasticity  as  is 
consistent  with  safety."  These  are  sub- 
jects of  much  importance,  and  they 
should  be  taken  up  in  committee  during 
the  present  session,  for  preparation  can 
thus  be  made  for  legislation  in  the  new 
Congress,  in  which  there  will  be  little 
change  in  the  lists  of  the  two  committees' 
members.  **  Every  silver  dollar  should 
be  made  by  law  redeemable  in  gold  at  the 
option  of  the  holder."  This  could  be 
done  and  ought  to  be  done  before 
March  4th. 

Except  his  recommendation  concern- 
ing trust  companies  there  is  little  in  Sec- 
retary Shaw's  report  to  excite  comment. 
Last  year's  deficit  was  nearly  $42,000,000 
(owing  to  the  payment  of  $50,000,000 
on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal)  ;  it  is 
estimated  that  the  current  year's  will  be 
$18,000,000,  and  the  Secretary  foresees 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year  a  surplus  of 
$22,000,000.  We  must  raise  more  rev- 
enue, he  says,  if  we  enlarge  our  policy 
of  public  improvements.  He  sees  no  op- 
portunity for  greater  economy  without 
injury  to  the  public  service.  Our  cur- 
rency system  is  **  safe,"  but  it  "  has  one 
recognized  weakness ;  it  is  non-elastic." 
The  Secretary  proposes  no  remedy.  He 
points  out  the  increase  of  the  number  and 
the  capitalization  of  trust  companies  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  Since  1894  trust 
company  deposits  in  New  York  have 
grown  from  $260,000,000  to  $875,000,- 
000,  while  those  of  the  national  banks 
have  risen  from  $550,000,000  to  $1,100,- 
000,000.  In  Chicago  the  figures  are  more 
remarkable — trust  deposits  from  $15.- 
000,000  to  $230,000,000,  and  bank  de- 
posits from  $130,000,000  to  only  $280,- 
000,000.  Trust  companies,  he  says,  **  mav 
becofiic  an  element  of  danger  to  our 
financial  system."  He  suggests  a  law 
giving  to  the  large  ones  in  large  cities 
"  the  f)rivilege  of  incorporating  utider 
I'edfral  law,  with  corresponding  super- 
vision," and  rccjuiring  them  to  keep  an 
appropriate  resrrvr  iti  their  own  vaults. 
The  prediction  can  safdv  bt-  iiikI.-  that 
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few,  probably  none,  of  these  State  insti- 
tutions would  accept  Federal  incorpora- 
tion if  offered  or  would  regard  it  (with 
the  accompanying  supervision  and  re- 
quirements) as  a  privilege  of  any  value. 
Their  views  as  to  reserve  restrictions 
were  shown  in  New  York  by  the  with- 
drawal of  several  of  them  from  the 
Clearing  House  on  account  of  new  re- 
quirements on  this  point.  For  any 
needed  amendment  of  the  laws  relating 
to  trust  companies  we  must  look  to  the 
State  Legislatures. 

Comptroller  Ridgely,  in  his  report, 
says  that  we  are  not  taking  our  proper 
rank  in  foreign  and  international  bank- 
ing, altho  we  have  become  the  richest  peo- 
ple in  the  world  and  our  banking  power 
has  grown  marvelously.  He  recom- 
mends that  national  banks  having  a  capi- 
tal of  $1,000,000  and  located  in  reserve 
or  central  reserve  cities  be  specifically  au- 
thorized to  buy  and  sell  foreign  ex- 
change, to  accept  bills  drawn  on  them- 
selves, to  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  to 
open  and  maintain  branches  or  agencies 
for  such  business  in  foreign  countries. 
Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii  and 
the  Canal  Zone.  He  again  asks  for  the 
repeal  of  the  law  which  prevents  a  re- 
duction of  national  bank  circulation  by 
more  than  $3,000,000  during  any  month. 
This,  as  he  says,  would  promote  elas- 
ticity. Our  stock  of  gold,  $1,320400.000, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  country,  and  is 
nearly  one- fourth  of  the  world's  stock. 
Our  banking  power,  $13,826,000,000,  is 
41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  world's  bank- 
ing power,  and  in  14  years  has  increased 
by  168  per  cent.,  while  the  growth  in  the 
remainder  of  the  world  has  been  onlv  82 
per  cent. 

ji 

Dividends  announced; 

Amcr.  Chicle  (!o.,  Commuii,  1  pet  ^.cm  ,  yA\ 
able  December  joth. 

Inter:  r  Co.,  Debenture  Coupi>n 

No.  4,  ;  V  !^t. 

N     Y,    •  n    R'way,  Common, 

I3  00  per^t        .  .  iauuAry  lOth 

Intrrboroii^h  Rap.  1  raiu.  Co.,  3  per  ceot, 
payable  January  ul. 

.\tch  .Top.  w\  S.  V.  K'wav.  Preferrei),  U  $0 
pel    '  "     •     ' 

^'  .  ^-r  »hart.  pit* 

ablr   111  I  II V  joili 

{rtii  i>.ii»  liank    • '  .  per  cent 
Ma/a  Hank,  rnt 

"^    Y    (  '>    Ni       ..  ..iW,  50  pet  V  rill 
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The  Railway  Rate 
Question 


It  is  said  at  Wash- 
ington that  prob- 
ably no  action  in  re- 
lation to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion concerning  railroad  rates  and  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  be  taken  at  the  pres- 
ent session.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  several  prom- 
inent railway  presidents,  including  Mr. 
Cassatt,  Mr.  Mellen,  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr. 
Stickney.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Cassatt  is 
of  the  opinion  that  legislation  is  needed. 
In  the  past  he  has  been  in  favor  of 
granting  more  power  to  the  Commis- 
sion, provided  that  at  the  same  time  the 
railroads  were  permitted  to  make  pool- 
ing agreements.  In  a  published  inter- 
view President  Stickney  says  the  law 
should  be  strengthened  and  the  Com- 
mission made  more  efficient.  The  prac- 
tice of  giving  rebates,  he  asserts,  is 
nearly  ended.  His  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  the  continued  consolidation  of 
railways  is  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  continuance.  The 
process  of  absorption  of  weaker  by  stronger 
companies  will  continue.  Right  here  lies  the 
difficulty.  If  the  thing  keeps  up  until  three  or 
four  men  virtually  own  all  the  lines  they  will 
become  more  powerful  than  the  Government 
itself.  Why  not?  Are  not  the  revenues  of 
all  the  roads  greater  than  the  revenues  of  the 
Government?  With  the  consciousness  of  this 
enormous  financial  strength  there  is  apt  to  come 
the  idea  that  all  the  multitude  of  employees 
should  vote  as  their  employers  dictate.  It  is 
one  of  our  happy  traditions  that  the  American 
people  will  take  hold  of  a  public  evil  if  the  emer- 
gency arises,  but  there  might  come  a  time  when 
by  deferring  action  they  would  be  too  late. 
Still,  it  wouldn't  matter  seriously  whether  four 
men  or  four  hundred  owned  all  the  roads  if  the 
Government  made  the  rate  and,  after  making 
it,  saw  to  its  enforcement." 


Secretary  Morton,  a  railroad  man  all 
his  life,  says  the  President  has  asked 
him  to  take  up  the  problem  and  that  he 
has  promised  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet 
for  that  purpose.  His  plan  he  sets  forth 
as  follows:  (i)  Government  supervi- 
sion of  rates  through  the  Commission 
on  complaint  of  unreasonable  charges ; 
(2)  the  Commission's  rate  not  to  go 
into  effect  at  once,  but  enforcement  of 
it  to  await  the  decision  of  a  new  court, 
the  railroad  in  the  meantime  giving  a 
bond  to  indemnify  shippers ;  (3)  the 
establishment  of  a  central  Interstate 
Commerce  court  of  three  or  five  judges, 
with  final  jurisdiction  except  in  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  interpretation ; 
(4)  the  legalization  of  pooling  agree- 
ments ;  (5)  prohibition  by  law  of  all  pri- 
vate car  systems,  private  sidetracks  and 
private  terminals,  with  the  requirement 
that  companies  shall  give  such  facili- 
ties to  all  on  the  same  terms.  He  would 
have  the  court  composed  of  the  ablest 
experts  in  railway  law  and  practice.  It 
is  absurd,  he  says,  for  railway  men  to 
regard  an  attempt  to  enforce  supervi- 
sion of  rates  as  meddlesome  imperti- 
nence. The  railway  owners  and  mana- 
gers, he  adds,  should  join  hands  with 
the  President  and  the  leaders  in  Con- 
gress and  reach  a  compromise: 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  great  financiers 
of  New  York  who  stand  behind  the  big  rail- 
way corporations  should  become  alarmed. 
They  ought  to  thank  their  lucky  stars  that  we 
have  in  the  White  House  a  President  who  in- 
sists that  they  shall  have  fair  play;  that  there 
shall  be  a  square  deal  all  round.  The  Presi- 
dent does  not  wish  to  work  any  injustice  to  the 
railroad  industry.  He  is  not  engaged  in  a  hue 
and  cry  against  corporations.  But  he  is  right, 
eternally  right,  in  his  declaration  that  reforms 
of  method  arc  needed,  and  they  are  needed  as 
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much  by  the  railroads  themselves  as  by  the 
people.  My  experience  has  shown  me  that  the 
most  harm  done  to  the  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try is  done  by  themselves.  Government  super- 
vision of  rate-making  in  the  interest  of  fair  play 
to  both  railroad  and  shipper  is  bound  to  come, 
and  the  far-sighted  and  progressive  railway 
manager  is  he  who  recognizes  the  inevitable 
and  joins  hands  with  those  who  are  working 
for  reform  and  tries  to  secure  an  arrangement 
that  shall  be  mutually  satisfactory." 

After  provision  for  supervision  of  rates 
has  been  made  by  law  he  sees  no  rea- 
son v^hy  pooling  should  not  be  permit- 
ted ;  but  without  such  supervision, 
pooling  can  never  ^e  legalized.  It  is 
understood  that  the  railway  interests 
as  a  rule  prefer  the  plan  suggested 
twelve  years  ago  by  Attorney-General 
Olney  and  now  revived  by  Senator  El- 
kins.  This  calls  for  Interstate  Com- 
merce courts — one  judge  in  each  Fed- 
eral judicial  circuit — and  a  court  of  ap- 
peals composed  of  the  same  judges.  It 
was  noticed  last  week  that  Senator 
Knox,  whose  appointment  to  the  Sen- 
ate was  suggested,  or,  at  least,  ap- 
proved, by  President  Cassatt,  voted 
against  the  majority  of  his  party  in 
favor  of  making  railway  rates  in  the 
Philippines  subject  to  Government 
supervision  and  regulation. 

.  u       »    r     The  House,  by  a  vote 

Impeachment  of  -        „  2      •'  . 

,    .       c  of  198  to  61,  passed  a 

Judge    Swayne  /    .        ,  ,     • 

resolution  last  week  im- 
peaching Judge  Charles  Swayne,  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Florida,  for  "  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  This  action 
was  preceded  by  a  debate  of  five  hours. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the 
14th,  and  a  committee  of  seven  Repre- 
sentatives was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
charges  and  present  the  case.  The  trial 
may  not  take  place  during  the  present 
.session.  A  bare  majority  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (nine  members)  held  that 
Judge  Swayne  deserved  to  be  itnpt'ache«l 
upon  all  tlie  cliarges  (including  abuse  of 
power,  noil  residence,  and  the  acceptance 
of  favors  from  a  corporation  for  which 
lie  had  ai)f)ointed  a  Receiver)  ;  tlie  re- 
maining eight  members  found  the  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  charges  insnf- 
Ik  ieiit,  but  agreed  with  the  majority  that 
an  im|)earliable  ofTen^r  was  shown  in 
Judge     Swayne's     false    certificates     us 


to  his  expenses,  certificates  by  which 
he  uniformly  obtained  $10  per  day 
from  the  Government,  altho  his  actual 
expenses  were  less  than  half  of  that  sum. 
This  will  be  the  first  impeachment  trial 
since  that  of  Secretary  Belknap,  in  1876. 


Politics  and 
Washington  Topics 


It  is  reported  that 
the  President  intends 
to  recommend  that 
all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
business  be  required  by  law  to  become 
incorporated  under  Federal  charters. 
This  would  subject  them  to  Federal  su- 
pervision.— Postmaster-General  Wynne, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  has 
dismissed  Frank  H.  Cunningham,  of 
South  Omaha,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Rural  Free  DeHvery  Car- 
riers; Warren  F.  Tumber,  of  Lockport. 
N.  Y.,  Secretary  of  the  same  association ; 
H.  W.  Aldrich,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  a 
member  of  its  executive  board,  and  J. 
C.  Keller,  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  (city)  Letter  Carriers.  Al! 
were  found  guilty  of  disobeying  the 
President's  order  of  January  31st,  1902, 
forbidding  Government  employees  to 
solicit  an  increase  of  pay  or  to  attempt  to 
influence  legislation  in  their  own  inter- 
est, save  through  the  heads  of  their 
Departments.  (Tunningham  and  Keller 
were  absent  without  leave  and  were 
guilty  of  insubordination.  The  associa- 
tions sought  pledges  from  candidates  for 
Congress  that  they  would  support  bills 
for  increase  of  pay.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  prevented  the  re-election  of  Repre- 
sentative Loud  two  years  ago  and  that 
in  the  recent  campaign  they  sought  to 
defeat  members  who  declined  to  give  the 
pledges  that  were  demamled. — Immii^r  i 
tion  Commissioner  'sir..,Mir  Ins  co:: 
ferred    with    the    \k  nts    of 

Southern  railroads  concerning  plans  for 
inducing    immigrants    to   ^o    ^      *'         \ 
canvass  made  by  the  Sexv   \ 
and    containing    the    official    figures.    5 
counties  e^  '  '       . 

totals:     R 

5.ot>4.ot)i  :  Debs.  , 
411:  Watson.  124.381  :  » 
-I^y  a    '  ri  of  the  (" 

('ourt.  Mig  out   III 

IVnver    prroincts    on    thr 
gross  frauds  were  conunittcxl  itt  vi 
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of  the  court's  injunction,  the  RepubHcans  p^^  Railroad    in      '^  ^^^^  ^^  considerable 

obtain  control  of  both  branches  of  the  ^    pj^^jj     .            importance    relating  to 

Legislature,  which  will  canvass  the  vote  the  development  of  the 

for  Governor. — At  last  week's  municipal  Philippine    Islands     was   passed    in   the 

elections  in  Massachusetts    eleven  cities  Senate  last  week.     It  was  passed  in  the 

voted  on  the  new  direct  primary  law,  and  House  at  the  last  session,  but  the  Senate's 

nine  that  had  used  it  once  rejected  it  for  amendments  now  require  further  action, 

elections  in  the  future.     In  Boston    one  As  the  bill  now  stands   it  authorizes  the 

of  the   aldermen   re-elected   by   a   large  Philippine  Government  to  promote  the 

majority  was  J.  M.  Curley,  now  serving  construction  of  railroads  by  guarantee- 

a   sentence   in   jail   for  impersonating  a  ing  4  per  cent,  interest  on  a  company's 

constituent  at  a  civil  service  examination,  bonds  for  30  years,  but  the  Government's 

Admitting  and  defending  this  violation  expenditures  for  this  purpose  are  not  to 

of  law,  he  had  conducted  his  campaign  exceed  $1,500,000  in  any  year.     It  also 

from  his  prison  cell.  exempts  all  Philippine  bonds  from  taxa- 

^  tion,  authorizes  Philippine  municipalities 

Th    w         f  th       Hearings   in    the   case  to  incur  a  bonded  indebtedness  not  ex- 

j^^^^                 of     Senator     S  m  o  o  t  ceeding  5  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valua- 

~^            having   been    resumed  tion  of  their  property,  empowers  the  in- 

at    Washington,    much    testimony    was  sular  Government  to  borrow  $5,000,000 

taken    last    week    concerning    Mormon  for  public  improvements,  establishes  the 

marriages  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  en-  metric  system,  and  provides  for  locating 

dowment  house.     Two  or  three  persons  and  patenting  mineral  claims.     During 

tvho  had  withdrawn  from  the  Mormon  the  debate  Mr.  Spooner  pointed  out  that 

Church  repeated  the  oaths  taken  during  the  bill   (as  passed  in  the  House)  gave 

these  ceremonies.     They   assert  that  in  the  Government  inadequate  security  for 

one  oath  a  promise  is  made  that  the  per-  money   expended   under  the   guarantee, 

son  who  is  the  subject  of  the  rites  Will  Therefore   an   amendment   was  adopted 

never  cease  to  pray  to  God  for  vengeance  making  the  Government's  claim  a  first 

on    this    nation    for    the    blood    of    the  lien.      Among   the   amendments   offered 

prophet  Joseph  Smith.     Mr.  Smoot  will  and  rejected  was  one  (from  Mr.  Bailey) 

be  asked  if  he  has  taken  such  an  oath.    It  providing  that  any  railroad  company  so 

was  shown  that  marriages  with  dead  per-  assisted  should  agree  that  the  Philippine 

sons  were  performed  in  the  endowment  Government    should    always    have    and 

house  and  that  divorces  from  dead  per-  should  exercise  the  right  to  regulate  rates 

sons  had  been  granted  there.    One  Mor-  for  freight  and  passengers.     There  was 

mon  witness  said  hvi  had  heard  of  only  some  surprise  when  ten  Republicans — 

one  polygamous  marriage  since  1890,  and  Senators  Knox,  Heyburn,  Clapp,  Nelson, 

that  was  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  in  Bard,     Gamble,     Kittridge,     Clark     (of 

Mexico.     One  of  Apostle  Abram  Can-  Wyoming),    Perkins   and    McCumber — 

non's  early  wives  testified  that  he  had  voted  for  it  with  the  Democrats.     Mr. 

confessed  on  his  death  bed  that  he  had  Newlands  suggested  that  an  experiment 

married  Lilian  Plamlin  in  1896.  This isthe  in     Government    ownership    should    be 

unlawful  marriage  said  to  have  been  per-  made.      The     insular     Government,     he 

formed  on  a  boat  some  miles  from  the  tliought,  could  borrow  at  2^  per  cent. 

California  coast.     Two  members  of  the  the  $30,000,000  required  for  the  railways 

faculty   of    Brigham   Young   University  that  were  needed.    He  argued  for  a  more 

admitted  that  they  had  lived  since  1890  effective   regulation   of   railways   in   the 

in  the  polygamous  relation.     A  similar  States,  saying  that  the  present  unparal- 

admission  was  made  by  Apostles  Penrose  Iclcd  concentration  of  wealth  was  due  in 

and  J.  II.  Smith,  who  testified  that  they  great  measure  to  special  privileges  and 

had  broken  the  law,  altho  both  had  ap-  rebates  which  the  railroads  had  granted, 

plied  for  amnesty  and  received  it  upon  Government  ownership  was  opposed  by 

condition    that    they    would    obey    the  Mr.   Spooner,  who  argued  in   favor  of 

statute.     Penrose  was  elected  an  Apostle  construction    by    private    capital.     Mr. 

in  July  last,  and  Senator  Smoot  voted  for  Carmack   objected   to  the  guarantee  of 

him.  bonds,  because  it  would  "  make  it  more 
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difficult  for  the  United  States  to  get  out 
of  the  islands."     Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  that 
part  of  his  message  which  spoke  of  the 
Philippines,   had,   he   said,   virtually   re- 
nounced the  Republican  policy.    He  wel- 
comed him  to  the  ranks  of  the  anti-im- 
perialists.    Mr.   Gorman  remarked  that 
doubtless  we   should   remain  in  the  is- 
lands; that  had  been  determined  by  the 
decree    of   the .  American    people.      The 
final  vote  on  the  bill  was  44  to  23,  Mr. 
McCumber  voting  with  the  Democrats. 
At  the  War  Department  much  informa- 
tion has  been  gathered  concerning  eight 
proposed   railway  lines — four  in  Luzon 
and  one  in  each  of  the  islands  of  Panay, 
Negros,  Leyte  and  Cebu.    The  routes  of 
three  of  the  Luzon  lines  are  as  follows : 
From   Manila   to   Aparri,  on  the  north 
coast,  336  miles ;  from  Dagupan  north- 
ward on  the  west  coast  to  Laoag,   168 
miles ;   from   Manila   southward  to  Ba- 
tangas,  60  miles.     These  roads  could  be 
built  for  about  $11,000,000. 

_,     „  The  sudden  and  mysterious 

\rr^^  death      of      M.      Syveton, 

which  formed  the  storm 
center  of  French  politics,  is  shown  to  be 
due  more  to  private  than  public  causes. 
Since  his  death  occurred  on  the  eve  of 
his  trial  for  striking  General  Andre,  Min- 
ister of  War,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
it  was  directly  charged  by  the  Nation- 
alists, even  by  such  men  of  repute  as 
Frangois  Coppee,  Jules  Lemaitre,  and 
others,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by 
order  of  the  Government  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Free  Masons,  on 
account  of  his  impending  disclosure  of 
their  spying  system.  It  is  now  shown 
that  he  committed  suicide  by  putting  his 
mouth  over  the  gas  jet  to  avoid  the  dis- 
closure of  a  domestic  scandal,  as  ho  was 
guilty  of  an  assault  upon  Mme.  Menard, 
his  wife's  daughter  by  her  first  husband. 
The  investigation  discloses  also  the  po- 
litical corruption  of  M.  Sy>«'toii. 

-.      ,       „.         The  Moscow  City  Couii- 
RuMlan  KioiM        .,  1      ^     1  1    4* 

,  „  ,  cil      adopted    rcsnluttons 

and   Reforms       .        .  e    c         t  c 

in    lavor   01    trt-edoin    ot 

speech  of  tlu-  prcs.s  and  the  abolition  of 

restrictive    and    arbitrary    laws.      Tho 

discussion  was  to  br  continurd  on  the 

following  day,   but   when   the   Couucir 


again    assembled    the    President    an- 
nounced that,  owing  to  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances,  which   he   could  not   dis- 
close,  the   debate   could   not   proceed. 
Moscow  papers  received  warnings  from 
the   Censor  not  to  insert  anything  in 
their  paper  in  regard  to  the  doings  of 
the  zemstvos  and  town  Councils.    The 
action  of   the  authorities   in   thus   ap- 
parently  attempting  to  check  the  re- 
form movement  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  riotous  and  revolutionary  dem- 
onstration in  the  city  of  Moscow  on 
Sunday,    in    which    5,000   people   took 
part,  many  of  them  armed  with  clubs 
and  carrying  flags.     The  police  were 
prepared  for  trouble,  and  squadrons  of 
mounted  gendarmes  were  concealed  in 
the  courtyards  of  the  houses  ready  for 
an  emergency.     The  crowds  collected 
at  noon  and  the  streets  were  filled  until 
night,  but  the  police  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing them  moving  and  breaking  up  the 
mob  by  firing  blank  cartridges  and  by 
charges  of  the  mounted  men  using  the 
flats  of  their  swords.    Many  of  the  riot- 
ers and  police  were  wounded,  but  none 
were  killed. — SasoneflF,  who  killed  Min- 
ister  of   Interior   De    Plehve   on    July 
28th   by   throwing  a   bomb,   was   sen- 
tenced   to    imprisonment    for    life    and 
hard  labor.     The  Russian  law  does  not 
permit  of  the  death  penalty.     His  ac- 
complice, Sikorifsky,  was  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment.     In  order 
to  avoid  revolutionary  demonstrations 
the  trial  was  made  as  speedy  as  pos- 
sible, and  no  one  admitted  to  the  law 
courts,  except  those  who  were  neces- 
sarily   present.      SasoneflF,    in   his   de- 
fence, stated  that  the  object  of  the  So- 
cialist   Revolutionary   Party,  to  which 
he  belonged,   was  a   peaceable  propa- 
ganda to  show  the  evils  of  autocracy, 
and  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  So- 
cialism among  all  classes  of  the  nation, 
but    that    when    they    were   oppressed 
'^^i^i\  i'        '    I  by  such  men  as  Rogolie- 
poff.  .M ..r  of  Public  Inst-^"  '•   "    as- 
sassinated January  27,  1901  ;  c. 
Minister  of  the   Interior,  a^    i  -  tiated 
.Apr'   T'    u)02.  and  De   PIrhvr.  it  was 
nt*»           V    to    remove   thtMn    hv    force. 
When  the  organization  »'           !  on  He 
Plehve's  death   a  hundred   men   volun 
tt'rred  to  rxrcutr  tl*-  ^  ••.».. -^      Sa-i^m- 
cfT  had  been  coiuUi                ,  five  years* 
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exile  in  Siberia,  but  escaped  from  the 
convict  gang  across  the  frontier  and 
reached  Geneva,  whence  he  returned  to 
assassinate  De  Plehve. — In  St.  Peters- 
burg a  meeting  of  404  undergraduate 
girls  of  the  Medical  Institute  passed 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  Sasoneff 
and  demanding  liberal  reforms. — The 
special  committee  appointed  in  1902  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  rural 
classes  and  recommend  measures  for 
their  betterment  has  completed  its 
report.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  President 
of  the  Ministerial  Council  Witte, 
and  includes  the  collection  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  opinions  of  11,000  of 
the  best  qualified  peasants,  landlords, 
merchants  alid  manufacturers.  The 
recommendations  for  the  improvements 
of  the  law  are  understood  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  Sviatovolk-Mir- 
sky.  These  recommendations  aim 
chiefly  at  abolishing  the  distinction  pre- 
vailing in  Russian  law  between  the 
peasant  class  and  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  favor  placing  the  peasants  on 
an  equality  with  other  classes,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible  without  leaving  them 
open  to  the  exploitation  of  money  lend- 
ers. 


The  War 


The  most  important 
achievement  of  the  Japa- 
nese during  the  week  is  the  sinking  of 
the  Russian  battleship  *'  Sevastopol  "  by 
a  torpedo  attack.  The  "  Sevastopol  "  lay 
in  the  neck  of  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur, 
where  it  was  sheltered  from  fire  from  the 
hills  in  the  possession  of  the  Japanese, 
and  was  protected  by  the  torpedo  nets 
taken  from  the  other  battleships  and  also 
by  a  heavy  boom  made  of  iron-bound 
logs,  cables  and  heavy  chains.  The  at- 
tack was  made  in  the  night,  during  a 
heavy  snowstorm,  by  six  torpedo  boats 
and  specially  fitted  torpedo  craft.  After 
four  hours'  work,  in  which  one  torpedo 
boat  was  lost  and  others  injured,  the 
"  Sevastopol,"  torpedoed  ten  times,  began 
to  sink  at  the  stern.  All  the  Russian  ship- 
ping at  Port  Arthur  is  now  said  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  harbor  and  both 
the  old  and  new  town  are  visible  and 
under  fire  from  the  Japanese  positions. 
Commander  Mizzenoff,  of  the  battleship 


''  Poltava,"  who  with  seven  Russians 
crossed  over  to  Che-Foo  in  an  open  boat 
during  a  storm,  in  which  they  were  al- 
most frozen,  reports  that  the  garrison  at 
Port  Arthur  now  numbers  16,000,  and 
there  are  8,000  men  in  the  hospitals.  He 
says  that  General  Stoessel  has  put  the 
population  on  regular  rations,  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  to  last  three  months, 
and  ammunition  for  a  longer  time.  He 
gives  a  terrible  account  of  the  fierce  hand 
to  hand  fighting  and  carnage  at  203 
Meter  Hill,  in  which  he  estimates  the 
Japanese  lost  12,000  men  and  the  Rus- 
sians about  2,000. — General  Stoessel  hav- 
ing sent  a  complaint  to  General  Nogi 
that  the  Japanese  artillery  had  bom- 
barded the  hospitals  marked  by  Red 
Cross  flags,  killing  both  Russian  and 
Japanese  wounded,  or  driving  them  out 
into  the  snow,  General  Nogi  answered : 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  assure  you  that  the 
Japanese  army,  respecting  humanity  and  treat- 
ies since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  has  never 
purposely  directed  shells  against  building  or 
vessels  flying  the  Red  Cross,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison  is  invisible  from  our  gun 
positions,  and  as  you  know  shells  do  not  al- 
ways reach  the  place  to  which  they  are  directed, 
and  especially  owing  to  your  long  and  brave 
resistance  the  deviation  of  our  guns  is  becom- 
ing greater  and  greater.  So  with  the  greatest 
regret  we  are  unable  to  guarantee  them  to  reach 
the  places  at  which  they  are  directed." 

General  Stoessel  has  furnished  his  be- 
siegers with  maps  showing  the  location 
of  the  hospitals. — The  Japanese  House 
of  Representatives  passed  almost  unani- 
mously the  large  appropriations  asked  by 
the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. — It  is  expected  that  the  Baltic 
fleet  will  assemble  at  some  secret  ren- 
dezvous in  the  Indian  Ocean,  perhaps 
the  atoll  of  Minicoy  or  the  Chagos  archi- 
pelago. This  is  2,100  miles  from  Djibutil, 
at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea, 
the  point  where  the  squadron  under  Rear- 
Admiral  Voelkersam,  of  twenty  ships, 
leaves  Africa,  and  he  should  make  it  in 
about  eleven  days.  The  squadron  under 
Vice-Admiral  Rojestvensky,  which  has 
gone  around  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
will  probably  coal  last  at  the  French  is- 
land of  Bourbon,  from  which  the  dis- 
ance  to  the  Chagos  is  about  1,350  miles. 
The  combined  fleet  can,  therefore,  ren- 
dezvous at  this  point  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year's,  and  will  then  have  a 
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run  of  2,090  miles  to  Batavia.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  Japanese  fleet  has  passed 
Formosa  on  its  way  south  to  meet  the 
Baltic  fleet  on  its  way  north  from  the 
Straits  of  Sunda. 


^     ^.  .        .      Many   reports   of   events 
Conditions  in        1  •   1      1  1    •        t-     ^ 

which    happened  m    h.ast- 

Armenia  ^      .^^         .      .  ,, 

ern  Turkey  durmg  the 
last  spring  and  summer  have  found  their 
way  into  the  papers.  Some  of  these  are 
true,  but  very  few  are  exact.  About  the 
middle  of  July,  under  instructions  from 
the  Department  of  State,  the  American 
Consul  at  Harput,  T.  H.  Norton,  Ph.D., 
left  that  city  for  the  disturbed  district, 
and  during  a  tour  of  71  days  he  made 
a  very  careful  investigation,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  knowledge  obtained  has  been 
embodied  in  a  long  and  able  report  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  Department.  Some 
of  the  American  papers  published  the 
ridiculous  story  that  Dr.  Norton,  disre- 
garding the  protests  of  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, madly  rushed  into  dangers  in- 
volving his  personal  safety,  etc.,  while  the 
truth  is  that  Turkish  officials  were 
very  courteous,  and  furnished  him  with 
a  guard  all  the  way.  Consul  Norton  is 
a  very  prudent,  level-headed  man  and 
he  took  nothing  upon  mere  hearsay,  but, 
as  far  as  possible,  he  made  personal  ex- 
amination among  the  towns  and  villages 
-visited,  and  he  also  gathered  a  mass  of 
written  testimony  from  reliable  persons. 
The  troubles  began  in  Sasiin  and 
Mush.  Sasim  is  a  mountainous  district 
lying  back  of  Mush,  in  the  Taurus 
Mountains.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  the  presence  in  the  moun- 
tains of  a  band  of  insurgents  from  Rus- 
sia, about  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
these  were  reinforced  by  some  two  hun- 
dred Sasunites,  natives  of  the  district. 
The  Government  was  dettTinined  to  wipe 
them  out,  so  preparations  were  niade 
(luring  the  winter,  and  several  thousand 
soldiers  and  Kurds  surrounded  the  dis- 
trict ready  to  attack  wlun  the  season  anil 
the  melting  snow  wouM  permit.  Almost 
everyone  of  the  rude  houses  of  the  people 
was  burned.  The  people  subsist  chiefly 
upon  their  flocks  and  herds,  but  Dr.  Nor- 
ton .says  that  durinj;  a  leisurely  ride 
throuKli  tlie  district  on  his  return  jour- 
ney he  did  not  see  a  single  cow  or  sheep 


or  goat.  The  number  of  deaths  reported 
ranged  from  7,000  to  8,000,  but  Dr.  Nor- 
ton corrected  the  lists  by  learning  the 
original  number  of  inhabitants  in  thir- 
teen villages  and  the  present  number,  and 
taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  reported  lists,  he 
calculated  that  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  in  the  SasCin  district  alone  was 
about  5,000.  Some  died  from  exposure 
and  hunger,  some  committed  suicide  by 
throwing  themselves  into  streams,  some 
were  killed  in  battle-  and  others  were 
murdered.  Some  of  the  insurgents  were 
killed,  but  the  most  of  them  escaped  to 
the  villages  of  the  Miish  plain.  When  it 
became  known  that  a  band  of  insurgents 
was  in  the  village  soldiers  and  Kurds  at- 
tacked the  village,  with  the  result  that  a 
larger  number  of  the  assailants  than  of 
the  assailed  were  killed,  but  after  the  as- 
sailants would  leave  the  village  would 
be  practically  destroyed.  There  were 
four  Consuls  visiting  Mush  besides  the 
American — two  English,  one  French  and 
one  Russian.  From  Mijsh  Dr.  Norton 
went  to  Bitlis,  where  he  remained  eight 
days.  At  the  same  time  the  revolution- 
ists went  to  the  village  of  Shamiram,  not 
far  from  Bitlis,  and  there  a  battle  of  sev- 
eral hours  was  kept  up,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  persons  were  killed,  and  after  the 
revolutionists  left  the  place  the  village 
was  looted  and  the  flocks  and  herds  were 
driven  away.  The  situation  in  the  Bitlis 
region  is  still  regarded  as  very  critical. 
I'Vom  Bitlis  the  Consul  went  to  Van,  and 
here  the  situation  is  still  more  critical. 
It  is  nearer  the  Russian  and  Persian 
frontier,  and  the  revolutionists  from 
those  countries  can  come  and  go  easily. 
Their  object  seems  to  be  to  aggravate  the 
Turks  and  Kurds  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  will  commit  such  outrages  that  the 
European  Powers  will  be  compelled  in 
the   interests   of    1  tv   to  re. 

These  revolutioni>L i!rn.,xf ,^\\ 

dreaded   by  peaceable    A-  ns  as  by 

the  Turks.     The  crs   little 

from  that  in  Manuoma  .f  the 

insurgents   are    wholly    u  u*    in 

their  demands  ujxm  their  CI  com* 

patri   '  '     '  *  •'e- 

M)rt  t. It, 

If  an  insurgent  shoots  a  :  a 

village  house  it  leads  to  the  sack  01  chat 
village. 


Peace   on  Earth 


By  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 

COMPILED  BY  SAMUEL  J,  BARROWS 

Member  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 


GEORGE    WASHINGTON. 

"  Peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  un- 
remitted zeal  before  the  last  resource, 
which  has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of 
nations,  and  cannot  fail  to  check  the  ad- 
vanced prosperity  of  the  United  States." 
— To  the  Senate,  1794- 

''  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  to  all 
nations.  Cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good  pol- 
icy does  not  also  enjoin  it?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to 
mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by 
an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence." — 
Farewell  Address,  iyp6. 

JOHN    ADAMS. 

"  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  believe,  and 
to  communicate  such  assurance  to  our 
constituents,  that  no  event  which  I  can 
foresee  to  be  attainable  by  any  exertions 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  can  afford 
me  so  much  cordial  satisfaction  as  to 
conduct  a  negotiation  with  the  French 
Republic  to  a  removal  of  prejudices,  a 
correction  of  errors,  a  dissipation  of  um- 
brages, an  accommodation  of  all  differ- 
ences, and  a  restoration  of  harmony  and 
affection  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  nations." — To  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, IJ^J. 

THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 

"  I  love  peace,  and  am  anxious  that  we 
should  give  the  world  still  another  useful 
lesson,  by  showing  them  other  modes  of 
punishing  injuries  than  by  war,  which  is 
as  much  a  punishment  to  the  punisher  as 
to  the  sufferer." — To  Tench  Coxe,  May, 

^794- 

"  I  abhor  war  and  view  it  as  the  great- 
est scourge  of  mankind." — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  1797. 


JAMES    MADISON. 

*'  To  cherish  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  nations  having  corre- 
spondent dispositions;  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality  toward  belligerent  nations;  to 
prefer  in  all  cases  amicable  discussion 
and  reasonable  accommodation  of  differ- 
ences to  a  decision  of  them  by  an  appeal 
to  arms." — First  Inaugural  Address, 
i8op. 

JAMES   MONROE. 

"  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
enter  on  the  discharge  of  these  duties  at 
a  time  when  the  United  States  are  blessed 
with  peace.  It  is  a  state  most  consistent 
with  their  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
will  be  my  sincere  desire  to  preserve  it, 
so  far  as  depends  on  the  Executive,  on 
just  principles  with  all  nations,  claiming 
nothing  that  is  unreasonable  of  any  and 
rendering  to  each  what  is  its  due." — In- 
augural Address,  181/. 

JOHN    QUINCY   ADAMS. 

"  I  cannot  exaggerate  to  myself  the 
unfading  glory  with  which  these  United 
States  will  go  forth  in  the  memory  of 
future  ages  if  by  their  friendly  counsel, 
by  their  moral  influence,  by  the  power  of 
argument  and  persuasion  alone,  they  can 
prevail  upon  the  American  nations  at 
Panama  to  stipulate  by  general  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  and  so  far  as 
any  of  them  may  be  concerned,  the  per- 
petual abolition  of  private  war  upon  the 
ocean." — To  House  of  Representatives, 
1826. 

ANDREW    JACKSON. 

"  It  is  unquestionably  our  true  interest 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  under- 
standing with  every  nation  and  to  avoid 
by  every  honorable  means  the  calamities 
of  war,  and  we  shall  best  attain  this  ob- 
ject by  frankness  and  sincerity  in  our 
foreign  intercourse,  by  the  prompt  and 
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faithful  execution  of  treaties,  and  by 
justice  and  impartiality  in  our  conduct 
to  all." — Farewell  Address,  i8^/. 

MARTIN    VAN    BUREN. 

'*-  Bound  by  no  entangling  alliances,  yet 
linked  by  a  common  nature  and  interest 
with  the  other  nations  of  mankind,  our 
aspirations  are  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  in  whose  solid  and  civilizing  tri- 
umphs all  may  participate  with  a  gen- 
erous emulation." — Fourth  Annual  Mes- 
sage^ 1840. 

WILLIAM    H.    HARRISON. 

"  Long  the  defender  of  my  country's 
rights  in  the  field,  I  trust  that  my  fellow 
citizens  will  not  see  in  my  earnest  desire 
to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  Powers 
any  indication  that  their  rights  will  ever 
be  sacrificed." — Inaugural  Address, 1841. 

JOHN    TYLER. 

*'  Peace  with  all  the  world  is  the  true 
foundation  of  our  policy,  which  can  only 
be  rendered  permanent  by  the  practice  of 
equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all." — Sec- 
ond Annual  Message,  1843. 

JAMES    K.     POLK. 

"  Such  has  been  our  scrupulous  ad- 
herence to  the  dictates  of  justice  in  all 
our  foreign  intercourse  that,  tho  steadily 
and  rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity  and 
power,  we  have  given  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  to  any  nation  and  have  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  peace  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  From  a  policy  so  sa- 
cred to  humanity  and  so  salutary  in  its 
eflfects  upon  our  political  system  we 
should  never  be  induced  voluntarily  to 
depart."— .SVcowJ  Annual  Message,  1846. 

ZACHARY    TAYLOR. 

**  In  all  disputes  between  conflicting 
governments  it  is  our  interest  not  less 
than  our  duty  to  remain  strictly  Lcutral, 
while  our  geographical  position,  the 
genius  of  our  institutions  and  our  people, 
the  advancing  spirit  of  civilization,  and, 
above  all,  the  dictates  of  religion,  direct 
us  to  the  cultivation  of  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  all  other  Powers. 
It  eminently  becomes  a  govern- 
ment like  our  own,  founded  on  the  moral- 
ity and  intelligence  of  its  citizens  and 
upheld    by    tlu-ir    atT-  to   t-^'        * 

every  rrsort  of  Iioikm.  .  ..     liploina^  . 
fore  appealing  to  anna." — Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, i84<^. 


MILLARD    FILLMORE. 

''  The  great  law  of  morality  ought  to 
have  a  national  as  well  as  a  personal  and 
individual  application.  We  should  act 
toward  other  nations  as  we  wish  them 
to  act  toward  us,  and  justice  and  con- 
science should  form  the  rule  of  conduct 
between  governments,  instead  of  mere 
power,  self-interest,  or  the  desire  ot  ag- 
grandizement. To  maintain  a  strict  neu- 
trality in  foreign  wars,  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations,  and  to  perform  punc- 
tually and  scrupulously  every  treaty  ob- 
ligation— these  are  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  other  states,  and  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  we  best  entitle  ourselves 
to  like  treatment  from  them." — First  An- 
nual Message,  18  jo. 

FRANKLIN     PIERCE. 

"  The  great  objects  of  our  pursuits  as 
a  people  are  best  to  be  attained  by  peace, 
and  are  entirely  consistent  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  interests  of  the  rest  cf  man- 
kind."— Inaugural  Address,  18 ^j. 

JAMES    BUCHANAN. 

''  We  ought  to  cultivate  peace,  com- 
merce and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
and  this  not  merely  as  the  best  means 
of  promoting  our  own  national  interests, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence 
toward  our  fellow-men,  wherever  their 
lot  may  be  cast.  Our  diplomacy  should 
be  direct  and  frank,  neither  seeking  to 
obtain  more  nor  accepting  less  than  is 
due." — Inaugural  Address,  18^7. 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

*  U  ith  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind 
up  the  nation's  w       '  '     ill  which 

may  achieve  and  c.  .-.  ..  „  ^..  :  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." — Second  Inaugural  Address, 
/CV05. 

ANDREW    JOHNS<.>N. 

"  rhc  sincere  desire  for  peace  by  which 
I  am  animated  led  me  to  e    the 

pr ^'     •'-    uly   made,   to  *     *'  - 

q  i  had  thus  an 

the  countries  to  arbitration.    These  qiiet- 
(of  tu  ' 

i.-iL  they  ni 

tention  of  the  great  1  ul  are  so 

interwoven  with  the  |irace  and  interests 
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of  every  one  of  them  as  to  have  insured 
an  impartial  decision." — First  Annual 
Message,  1865. 

ULYSSES   S.    GRANT. 

"  Let  us  have  peace." — Acceptance  of 
Nomination  for  Presidency,  1868. 

"  The  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in 
v^itnessing  two  great  nations,  speaking 
one  language  and  having  one  lineage, 
settling  by  peaceful  arbitration  disputes 
of  long  standing  and  liable  at  any  time 
to  bring  these  nations  into  bloody  and 
costly  conflict.  An  example  has  thus 
been  set  which,  if  successful  in  its  final 
issue,  may  be  followed  by  other  civilized 
nations,  and  finally  be  the  means  of  re- 
turning to  productive  industry  millions 
of  men  now  maintained  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  nations^  by  the  bayonet  and  the 
broadside." — Third  Annual  Message, 
1871. 

RUTHERFORD   B.    HAYES. 

"  The  policy  inaugurated  by  my  hon- 
ored predecessor.  President  Grant,  of 
submitting  to  arbitration  grave  questions 
in  dispute  between  ourselves  and  foreign 
Powers  points  to  a  new,  and  incompar- 
ably the  best,  instrumentality  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  will,  as  I  be- 
lieve, become  a  beneficent  example  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  similar  emer- 
gencies by  other  nations." — Inaugural 
Address,  1877. 

JAMES    A.    GARFIELD. 

*'  Let  all  our  people,  leaving  behind 
them  the  battlefields  of  dead  issues,  move 
forward  and  in  their  strength  of  liberty 
and  restored  Union  win  the  grander  vic- 
tories of  peace." — Inaugural  Address, 
1881. 

CHESTER    A.     ARTHUR. 

"  I  trust  that  the  time  is  nigh  when, 
with  the  universal  assent  of  civilized 
peoples,  all  international  differences  shall 
he  determined  without  resort  to  arms  by 
the  benignant  processes  of  arbitration." 
— Second  Annual  Message,  1882. 

GROVER    CLEVELAND. 

"  The  genius  of  our  institutions,  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  their  home  life, 
and  the  attention  which  is  demanded 
for    the    settlement   and    drvclopiuent   of 


the  resources  of  our  vast  territory  dictate 
the  scrupulous  avoidance  of  any  de- 
parture from  that  foreign  policy  com- 
mended by  the  history,  the  traditions  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  Republic.  It  is  the 
policy  of  independence,  favored  by  our 
position  and  defended  by  our  known  love 
of  justice  and  by  our  power.  It  is  the 
policy  of  peace  suitable  to  our  interests. 
It  is  the  policy  of  neutrality,  rejecting 
any  share  in  foreign  broils  and  ambitions 
upon  other  continents  and  repelling  their 
invasion  here.  It  is  the  policy  of  Mon- 
roe, and  of  Washington  and  Jefferson — 
'  Peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations ;  entangling  alliances 
with  none.'  " — Inaugural  Address,  188 j. 

BENJAMIN    HARRISON. 

"  The  ofiices  of  an  intelligent  diplo- 
macy or  of  friendly  arbitration  in  proper 
cases  should  be  adequate  to  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  all  international  difficul- 
ties. By  such  methods  we  will  make  our 
contribution  to  the  world's  peace,  which 
no  nation  values  more  highly,  and  avoid 
the  opprobrium  which  must  fall  upon 
the  nation  that  ruthlessly  breaks  it." — 
Inaugural  Address,  i88p. 

WILLIAM    MCKINLEY. 

"  Sure  of  the  right,  keeping  free  from 
all  offense  ourselves,  actuated  only  by 
upright  and  patriotic  considerations, 
moved  neither  by  passion  nor  selfishness, 
the  Government  will  continue  its  watch- 
ful care  over  the  rights  and  property  of 
American  citizens  and  will  abate  none  of 
it^  efforts  to  bring  about  by  peaceful 
agencies  a  peace  which  shall  be  honor- 
able and  enduring." — Second  Annual 
Message,  i8g8. 

THEODORE    ROOSEVELT. 

"  Whenever  possible,  arbitration  or 
some  similar  method  should  be  employed 
in  lieu  of  war  to  settle  difficulties  between 
civilized  nations.  .  .  .  The  forma- 
tion of  the  international  tribunal  which 
sits  at  The  Hague  is  an  event  of  good 
omen  from  which  great  consequences 
for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  may  flow. 
It  is  far  better,  where  possible,  to  invoke 
such  a  permanent  tribunal  than  to  create 
special  arbitrators  for  a  given  purpose." 
— Second  Annual  Message,  1^02. 
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The  Christmas  Tree  in  the  Nursery 

A  JINGLE  FOR  FRANCESCA    AND  ROSAMOND 
BY  RICHARD  WATSON  GILDER 

With  wild  surprise 
Four  great  eyes 
In  two  small  heads 
From  neighboring  beds 
Looked  out — and  winked — 
And  glittered  and  blinked 
At  a  very  queer  sight 
In  the  dim  star-light. 
As  plain  as  can  be 

^  A  fairy  tree 

Flashes  and  glimmers 
And  shakes  and  shimmers. 
Red,  green  and  blue 
Meet  their  view ; 
Silver  and  gold 
Their  sharp  eyes  behold; 
Small  moons,  big  stars ; 
And  jams  in  jars, 
And  cakes  and  honey 
And  thimbles  and  money : 
Pink  dogs,  blue  cats, 
Little  squeaking  rats, 
And  candles  and  dolls 
And  crackers  and  polls, 
A  real  bird  that  sings. 
And  tokens  and  favors 
And  all  sorts  of  things 
For  the  little  shavers. 

Four  black  eyes 

Grow  big  with  surprise ; 

And  then  grow  bigger 

When  a  tiny  little  figure, 

Jaunty  and  airy 

(Is  it  a  fairy?) 

From  the  tree-top  cries, 

"Open  wide!  Black  Eyes!  • 

Come,  children,  wake  now ! 

Your  joys  you  may  take  now." 

Quick  as  you  can  think 
Twenty  small  toes 
In   four  pretty  rows, 
Like  little  piggies  pink. 
All  kick  in  the  air — 
And  l)ef(jrc'  you  can  wink 
The  tree  stanrls  bare! 

Nkw  Yokk  Citv. 
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Tariff   and    Reciprocity 


BY  W.  L  DOUGLAS* 


Governor-Elect   of     Massachusetts 


IN  my  opinion  the  tariff  wall  that  sur- 
rounds this  country  is  entirely  too 
high,  not  only  for  the  welfare  of  con- 
sumers and  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
for  the  manufacturers  as  a  class.  It  pro- 
tects the  larger  manufacturers,  combined 
into  trusts,  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller 
and  independent  manufacturers.  It  does 
not  protect  the  farmer,  for  the  prices  of 
our  staple  farm  products  are  usually 
fixed  by  the  prices  in  foreign  markets.  It 
does  not  protect  the  workingman,  for 
there  is  no  tariff  duty  on  labor.  The  only 
protection  that  American  labor  has 
against  that  of  foreign  lands  is  that  af- 
forded by  the  cost  of  passage  from  Eu- 
rope to  America,  which  just  now  is  very 
small. 

The  extremely  high  tariff  rates  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  higher  than  any  before  en- 
acted or  than  those  of  any  other  country 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Russia,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  era  of  trusts 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  The 
protected  manufacturers  have  combined 
in  order  to  restrict  production,  raise 
prices  and  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  these 
unnecessarily  high  duties.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  to  make  their  monopoly  more 
perfect,  the  smaller  trusts  have  been 
merged  into  larger  ones. 

The  protected  "  infant  industries  "  of 
to-day  are  the  billion-dollar  steel  and 
other  giant  trusts  that  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  tariff  bonus  and  then  show  their 
appreciation  for  these  great  favors  by 
intimidating  and  oppressing  ordinary 
manufacturers  and  by  selling  their  tariff 
protected  vyares  in  unprotected  foreign 
markets  at  prices  only  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  as  high  as  those  charged  at 
home. 

In  my  (Opinion  the  American  consum- 
ers, who  j)ay  the  taritT  taxes  that  go  to 
swell  the  prufits  of  these  trusts,  should 
be  the  most  favored  customers  of  these 
giant  pau|)ers.  Our  own  people  arc  en- 
titled to  any  bargain-counter  prices  that 
onr  |>rofe(  ff(!  trusts  mav  have  to  offer. 


'    I  II       i  I 
vruur  tflrrl 
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The  removal  of  these  tariff  duties 
would  result  in  greater  production  of 
goods  and  in  increased  earnings  for  our 
workers.  It  would  also  result  in  giving 
them  cheaper  clothing,  food  and  fuel. 

The  heavy  burden  placed  upon  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  the  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
hides  and  of  20  per  cent,  on  leather  is 
well  illustrated  by  an  order  of  sole  leather 
which  my  company  placed.  This  order 
amounted  to  $550,000.  Could  we  have 
secured  this  leather  at  the  prices  at  which 
it  is  being  sold  to  cur  foreign  competi- 
tors we  would  have  saved  about  $55,000 
on  this  order.  This,  however,  represents 
but  a  small  part  ot  the  tax  which  we  pay 
in  a  year  on  all  the  leather  and  other  ma- 
terials used  in  our  factory  in  Brockton. 

Is  there  any  sound  reason  why  these 
fines  should  be  assessed  in  the  name  of 
"  protection  *'  on  American  industry  and 
enterprise? 

But  few  people  realize  that  every  time 
they  make  purchases  at  stores  they  pay 
exorbitant  tariff  taxes.  If  they  buy  rice, 
or  linen,  or  silk,  or  oilcloth,  or  cutlery, 
about  one-third  of  all  they  pay  goes  for 
the  tariff  tax.  If  they  buy  sugar,  or 
woolen  goods,  or  lead,  or  window  glass, 
about  one-half  of  all  they  pay  goes  for 
the  tariff  tax.  Nearly  every  article  used 
in  their  homes  is  dearer  because  of  the 
excessive  tariff  taxes.  The  houses  in 
which  our  people  live  cost  more  to  build 
l)ecause  of  the  extreme  iluties  on  lun^^r. 
nails,  paint  and  glass.  riu)se  who  do  not 
buiUl  and  have  no  homes  to  repair  have 
to  pay  higher  rent  because  of  the  in- 
creased taritT  cc  '  '  '  ^  e  the 
passage  of  the  i  ...^.-  "  fhe 
cost  of  constructing  t  le 
up  nearly  50  per  cent. 

You  cannot  «  r  '-  ■  '^-  r  ^i-^ff 
taxes   while   voii  ul. 

Outside  you  can  buy  Aniencaniiuulc 
giHuls  at  '  *      '\  the 

ct»st   of  .11. .    ..,,,.    .\    in- 

creased  Munewhal  bN  tariff  d«it«e4.  which 
increase  the  eo»t  ol  trun  !t 
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collected    separately    by    our    merchants  and  without  injury  to  American  agricul- 

policemen  would  be  needed  in  every  store  ture,  American  labor  or  American  indus- 

to  prevent  trouble.  tries." 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  would  gladly  In  the  national  platform  the  word 
give  up  the  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  shoes  "  any  "  is  inserted  before  the  words 
to  obtain  free  raw  materials.  Yes,  even  "  American  industries."  The  meaning 
to  obtain  free  hides  and  free  sole  leather,  of  the  national  platform  is  clear.  No 
If  the  handicap  of  taxed  leather  were  re-  product  manufactured  to  the  smallest  ex- 
moved  I  could  produce  shoes  at  as  low  tent  anywhere  in  this  country  can  be  con- 
cost  as  could  any  manufacturer  in  any  sidered  in  reciprocity  negotiations.  Yes, 
foreign  country  and  meet  the  competition  more  than  this :  No  product  or  article 
of  the  world.  Cheap  labor  is  not  cheap,  can  be  considered  if  its  admission  at  a 
It  is  dear  when  effectiveness  is  consid-  lower  rate  of  duty  would  interfere,  even 
ered.  Our  Massachusetts  methods  of  indirectly,  with  some  other  competing 
manufacturing  and  the  economical  divi-  tho  different  product  or  article  manufac- 
sion  of  labor  enable  us  to  produce  shoes  tured  in  this  country.  It  is,  of  course, 
at  as  low  labor  cost,  quality  considered,  impossible  to  find  an  article  of  any  com- 
as anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the  high  mercial  consequence  that  does  not,  at 
cost  of  materrals  that  bars  us  from  the  least  indirectly  and  remotely,  compete 
fullest  possible  participation  in  foreign  with  some  other  article  manufactured 
markets.  here. 

Our  forefathers  builded  wisely  when  No  matter  how  much  benefit  many 
they  tore  idown  the  tariff  walls  that  sur-  large  and  important  industries  might  de- 
rounded  each  State  previous  to  1787  and  rive  from  a  certain  reciprocity  treaty,  it 
made  it  unconstitutional  to  build  new  must  not  be  put  through,  say  the  Repub- 
walls  around  the  States.  And  yet,  is  licans,  if  it  will  in  the  slightest  injure 
there  any  stronger  reason  for  an  insur-  "  any  American  industry."  Reciprocity 
mountable  tariff  wall  between  New  York  pared  down  to  fit  the  Republican  national 
and  Canada  than  between  New  York  and  platform  would  be  absolutely  worthless 
Pennsylvania?  What  would  happen  in  for  liberalizing  our  foreign  trade, 
this  country  if  the  tariff  wall  between  us  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  not  a  calamity 
and  Canada  were  extended  around  each  howler.  I  believe  in  my  country  and 
State?  Prosperity  would  vanish,  and  we  'yield  to  no  one  in  singing  its  praises, 
would  sink  to  the  low  industrial  level  of  As  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  I 
the  small  European  countries,  each  sur-  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
rounded  by  a  tariff  wall  not  nearly  so  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  con- 
high  as  our  Dingley  inclosure.  What  sider  the  industrial  needs  of  Massachu- 
would  happen  to  this  ^rand  old  Common-  setts  as  affected  by  tariff  duties  and  reci- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  if  cut  off  from  procity  treaties.  I  believe  that  such  a 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  bv  a  Dingley  recommendation  will  find  favor  even  with 
wall  ?  Would  fiot  the  New  England  a  Republican  Legislature.  A  commis- 
Statcs  soon  be  depopulated  if  thus  de-  sion  composed  of  representative  manu- 
prived  of  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma-  facturers,  merchants,  workingmen  and 
terials  of  the  Middle  and  Western  farmers  should  consider  these  questions. 
States?  Only  a  truly  great  country  can  Its  conclusions  will  have  great  weight, 
prosper  unclcr  the  blighting  Dingley  Acting  upon  them  and  upon  an  act  of 
tariff.  our  Legislature  a  referendum  vote  might 

Recently,  and  especially  since  60,000  be  taken  requesting  our  Senators  and 
Repu])lican  voters  in  Massachusetts  have  Representatives  in  Congress  to  favor  cer- 
signcd  the  reciprocit>  petition  circulated  tain  tariff  and  reciprocity  legislation, 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  few  Re-  Should  Massachusetts  lead  off  in  this 
publican  leaders  have  become  timid  advo-  movement  it  is  probable  that  other  New 
catcs  of  a  meaningless  reciprocity  in  non-  England  States,  and  possibly  some  Mid- 
competing  products.  This  is  not  the  Ian-  die  and  Western  States,  would  follow, 
gnage  of  the  Republican  State  platform,  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  in  this 
but  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  con-  way  to  obtain  tariff  and  reciprocity  legis- 
sistcntly  with  the  principles  of  protection  lation. 

Brockton,  Mass, 


Dr.  Richard  Simpson  \\\)od\vard 

Fkkidknt-clic  r  of    the   Carmiuis    Ihstitutiom 
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The    Year    in    Finance    and   Trade 

^  BY  FRANK  D.  ROOT 

[Mr.  Root  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  The  Independent^  and  has  for  many  years 
devoted  close  attention  to  the  general  course  of  financial  and  industrial  affairs,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article. — Editor.] 

LAST  year  was  one  of  depressing  and  speculation  in  cotton   (to  be  followed  in 

almost  uninterrupted  declir-e  in  the  March  by  Sully's  failure),  and  the  Penn- 

securities  market;  in  1904  we  have  sylvania  Railroad's   note  loan    of    $50,- 

seen  six  months  of  dullness  and  uncer-  000,000. 

tainty,  followed  by  recovery — general  at  Trading    in    securities   revived   for  a 

first,  then  rapid,  and  marked  in  the  year's  time  after  the  final  decision  in  the  Gov- 

last  month  by  sensational  vicissitudes  of  ernment's  suit  against  the  Northern  Se- 

speculation.     Some  of  the  causes  of  last  curities  railway  combination,  in  March, 

year's  prolonged  decline  were  manifest;  Dullness   almost  without  precedent  had 

others   were  obscure.      Abundant  crops,  been  shown  by  the  sale  of  only  74,400 

exports  larger  than  ever  before,  peaceful  shares  on  the  lOth,  but  on  the  226.  and 

relations  with  foreign  Powers,  a  full  na-  again    on    the    23d    the    total    exceeded 

tional  treasury,  strong  banks,  heavy  rail-  1,000,000.  Owing  to  the  narrow  majority 

road  traffic  and  a  large  volume  of  domes-  in  the  court,  and  especially  to  the  attitude 

tic  trade — these  did  not  prevent  a  con-  and  the  opinion  of  Justice  Brewer   (to- 

tinuous  and  disquieting  fall  of  share  and  gether    with    Attorney-General    Knox's 

bond  prices.    But  this  decline  was  accom-  memorable  remark  that  the  Government 

panied  by  no  depression  in  the  agricul-  would  not  "  run  amuck  "  among  the  cor- 

tural    districts,    altho   the    restriction    of  porations),   railway   capitalists  appeared 

som.e  manufacturing  industries  was  asso-  to  believe  that  additional  suits  of  the  kind 

ciated  with  it,  as  cause  or  effect.    A  natu-  would  not  be  brought,  or  that,  if  begun, 

ral  reaction,  following  great  speculative  they  would  fail,  and  that  combination  or 

activity  and  much   Trust  inflation,   was  association  by  ''  community  of  interest  " 

promoted  by  strikes  affecting  the  iron  and  could   not  be   attacked   successfully.      It 

steel  industry,  by  the  first  Northern  Se-  was  in  this  first  quarter  that  the  Cuban 

curities  decision,  by  the  unsavory  Ship-  loan  of  $35,000,000  was  easily  placed  by 

yard   Trust  disclosures   and  by  various  Speyer  &  Co.  in  the  New  York  market 

other  events  and  influences.  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  beginning  of  1904  the  situation  In  a  lifeless  market  quoted  values  de- 
tended  to  intensify  a  feeling  of  uneasi-  clined  in  the  second  quarter,  and  in  May 
ness  and  apprehension  that  had  been  many  shares  reached  their  lowest  figures 
caused  by  the  prolonged  liquidation  of  for  the  year.  It  became  known  that  the 
1903.  Iron  output  had  been  cut  down  by  Steel  Corporation's  net  earnings  in  the 
one-half,  falling  from  1,673,228  tons  in  first  quarter  had  been  only  $13,208,000. 
June  to  only  846,605  in  December.  The  The  company's  common  shares  were  sold 
great  Steel  Corporation  had  reduced  at  $8;^  and  the  preferred  at  $51^.  Liti- 
(and  was  soon  to  discontinue)  the  divi-  gation  over  the  distribution  of  the  hold- 
dcnd  on  its  common  stock.  Wages  in  the  ing  company's  assets  was  obscuring  the 
steel  mills  and  cotton  factories  were  de-  ultimate  practical  effect  of  the  Northern 
dining.  With  increasing  expenses  of  Securities  decision,  so  far  as  the  conflict- 
operation  the  railways  found  it  difficult  ing  interests  of  transcontinental  systems 
to  market  new  bond  issues,  and  were  re-  were  concerned.  Severe  weather  had 
sorting  to  notes.  An  unusually  severe  killed  5,000,000  acres  of  winter  wheat, 
winter  was  retarding  the  movement  of  Wild  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton 
goods.  The  situation  was  not  improved  liad  embarrassed  the  mills,  many  of 
in  February  by  the  outbreak  of  war  be-  which  began  to  curtail  production.  In 
twcen  Japan  and  Russia,  the  great  fire  in  May  $43,000,000  of  gold  was  exported, 
Baltimore,    the    collapse    of    the    Sully  mainly  to  pay  for  the  Panama  Canal,  but 
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this  large  transaction  was  so  skillfully 
carried  through  that  it  caused  no  appre- 
ciable disturbance.  Money  was  loaned 
on  call  at  very  low  rates,  as  it  had  been 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Investors  and  the  public  were  waiting 
for  news  about  the  crops.  Good  weather 
in  June  gave  firmness  to  a  narrow  mar- 
ket of  less  than  5,000,000  shares.  A 
menacing  strike  on  the  boats  of  the  great 
lakes  collapsed,  and  new  railwav  bond  is- 
sues were  well  received.  But  a  promis- 
ing increase  of  iron  output  (from  921,231 
tons  in  January  to  1,533,350  in  May) 
was  checked  by  a  loss  of  240,000  tons  in 
June,  owing  to  declining  demand. 

Not  until  July  were  seen  the  modest 
beginnings  of  the  advance  in  share  values 
that  culminated  in  December.  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  quotations  shows  how  lit- 
tle change  took  place  in  the  first  five 
months ;  the  high  prices  of  Monday 
morning,  December  5th,  immediately 
preceding  the  President's  message  and 
Lawson's  attack ;  the  lower  prices  of  De- 
cember 13th,  which  mark  almost  the  en- 
tire extent  of  the  reaction,  and  the  partial 
recovery,  as  indicated  bv  closing  prices 
on  December  i6th,  the  latest  available 
date: 

Jan. 2.  Junel.  Dec.5.  Dec.l3.  Dec.l6 

Atchison   G714       68»/j       88%  82%  85 

St.    Paul 142%  130^  176  IGSVj  169% 

Chic.  &  N.   W.  ..16.-i^  168>^  210V,  108  204 

Erie '2H  22%        40%  33  36% 

Illinois    f'<'ntral.i:i()  120%  150  150  154% 

Louis.  &  Nash.  .100  107  14714  135  140% 

Manhattan 141Vi  143%  168  162%  163^ 

Missouri    rac. ..    90V^  80  111»4  103  107% 

N.   Y.   Central.  ,117^  114  141%  133  139^ 

Ont.  &  Western.   21 H        21%        45  41%  44 

Pennsylvania    ..\\7%  113>4  140  132  136% 

Reading    43i<,  43V<,        82%  74V4  79 

Ro<k    Island...    22%  20%       37  3f)«4  32% 

So.    Pacific 47  45%       67  .'i  f.-^ 

I'nic.n    Pa.lflc.  .    78  MIX  1I5"h  l'»l'j  IIuVm 

Amaljc.    Copper,    47'/4  40  82V(i  •>"•         ♦^8% 

Am.    HrneltlnK.  .    48%  5'.%  82%  m>% 

Am.    KriM'lt  .    pr.    OOU.  06%  113  In    ,       il.l 

Am.    SuKar 124  1 251/4  140  1 :;»;  v^      14m 

Am.    SiiKai'.    fn'    122  125  137  I 

Colorado    Fuel  .    .'JO  20            5N  .  »5% 

I'aclMc    Mall.    .    25%  25^^       47Wj  4n  44% 

Tenn.  C.  AI...    36  33*;^  77%  •' «            71% 

U.  H.   Rubr)«r...    10%  16           33%  1% 

IJ.  8.  Rub.,  pr.  .    40  65%       03% 

IJ.  H.   HtMl 11%  M%        33% 

I  J.   H.   Hturl.   pr  .    55%  53            05%  n^ 

Went.     Ifnh.u.     .    M6%  86            0-'%  .         i)4 

iUxi'iiiiti^  vvitli  July,  the  basis  of  in- 
vestment  for  an  advance  was  the  bright 
fjromJHe  of  larj^r  t'rop<i.  Cirowinj^  corn 
WUii  ill  tiiK*  cotuhtion ;  tlie  yichl  of  cotton, 


it  could  be  foreseen,  might  easily  break 
the  record.  Strikes  of  the  beef  workmen 
and  the  Fall  River  cotton  mill  hands 
could  not  restrain  the  upward  tendency. 
Steel  Corporation  net  earnings  for  the 
second  quarter  were  $19,500,000  (againtt 
$13,208,000  in  the  first),  and  steel  prices 
were  reaffirmed  by  the  combinations,  al- 
tho  a  better  demand  was  not  yet  in  sight, 
and  the  iron  output  was  still  falling. 
July  interest  and  dividend  payments  ir- 
rigated the  dry  channels  of  the  stock 
market,  and  sales  rose  in  this  month  to 
nearly  12,500,000  shares,  from  only 
4,972,000  in  June.  The  enormous  ex- 
ports of  the  fiscal  year  ($1,460,829,000) 
had  been  surpassed  only  in  1901.  Capi- 
talists foresaw  the  election  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, and  from  this  time  forward  a  favor- 
able influence  upon  business  was  exerted 
by  a  widespread  conviction  that  there 
was  to  be  no  disturbing  change  in  the 
poliry  of  the  Government.  In  August 
the  advance  continued. 

A  flurry  in  the  steel  trade,  owing  to  an 
indirect  reduction  of  the  pool  price  of 
billets  (from  $23  to  $i9,^/<)  by  the  Re- 
public company's  conversion  contract, 
led  to  some  cutting  of  prices,  but  the  iron 
output  had  turned  the  comer  and  was 
rising  once  more.  The  indictment  of 
Weinseimer,  leader  of  the  strikers  in  the 
building  trades  at  New  York  (followed, 
some  weeks  later,  by  his  conviction), 
pointed  to  an  ultimate  victory  for  the 
associated  employers.  Early  in  Septem- 
ber, the  beef  pacjcers'  workmen  on  strike 
surrendered. 

In  this  month  there  was  evidence  of 
expert  and  powerful  i"  "''^Mlation  in  the 
securities  market.    Ca;  :>  had  set  out 

to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tions not  yet  present,  but  socmi  to  be  ob- 
served by  all.  If  the  growing  crops 
should  reach  maturity  in  safety,  these 
would  he  a  sufficient  warrant  for 
hii,'her  prices  <••  *'^  K.xchange.  U  .ui 
a    revival   of   c-  ice    (due   partly   to 

the  attitude  and  the  trading  of  the  capi- 
talists til  ami  iu>t  Nv '     " 

bounty  I'l demand  i ,  ,  .,,. 

nets  of  manufacture  must  incrrate. 
Money  on  call  couKl  t>e  had  at  less  than 
J  |)er  -  '  :  in  all  the  year  the  *  ^'ail 
not  r  >d  jVj   })cr  cent.     M  la- 

ticm  appeared  at  first  in  an  extraonlinanr 
II  ting  the  sler' 

ptvtvi.x'.    ..^.;ig    in   a    few    u..,«.    ...... 
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$58  to  $74,  and  the  common  from  $iij^ 
to  $18.  Stocks  had  been  selling  below 
such  value  as  they  soon  would  have.  Be- 
cause of  distrust,  lack  of  confidence,  or 
exhaustion,  the  public  had  not  cared  to 
buy  them ;  rising  prices  would  draw  in 
both  the  public  and  the  secondary  specu- 
lator. 

When  everybody  knew  that  the  enor- 
mous corn  crop  of  2,453,000,000  bushels 
was  safe,  that  there  had  been  a  large 
yield  of  every  other  agricultural  product 
except  wheat,  there  was  no  lack  of  in- 
vestors and  speculators  in  the  Exchange 
market.  A  little  later  was  to  come  the 
proof  that  there  was  a  cotton  crop  of 
12,162,000  bales,  the  greatest  ever  grown. 
In  October  ^32,500,000  shares  were  sold. 
Below  is  the  record  by  months: 

stocks,  Bonds, 

shares.  par  value. 

January 15,262,624  $80,784,000 

February   8,787,259  36,061,200 

March    11,440,956  46,248,500 

April    8,205,529  58,771,100 

May    5,290,110  .37,817,600 

June    4,972,804  48,985,200 

July    12,462,394  64.247.380 

August   12,474,789  68.217.700 

September 18.767,264  114.398,740 

October « 32.574,449  150.001,335 

November    31,981,066  214.207,300 

A  growing  freight  demand  had  found 
the  railroads  short  of  cars;  companies 
were  calling  for  thousands  of  new  ones. 
Beginning  with  August,  railway  gross 
earnings  had  been  larger  than  those  of 
1903.  Steel  prices  were  rising.  The 
rail  combination  declined  to  sell  (to 
American  buyers)  for  less  than  its  old 
price  of  $28,  and  companies  prepared  to 
give  their  orders.  There  was  new  life  at 
the  furnaces.  Decline  and  revival  of  the 
iron  output  are  shown  below : 

1903.  1904. 

Tons.  Tons. 

January   1,472,788  921.231 

February    1,390.615  1.205.449 

March    1,590,470  1.447.065 

April    1,608.431  1 .557.267 

May    1,713,614  1,533,350 

June   1,673,228  1.292.030 

July    1,546.184  1.106.207 

August   1,571.126  1.167.672 

Septomber    1,55.'{,717  1.3.'')2.677 

Octobf-r    1,425.658  1 .450.401 

November    1,039,622  1.480.602 

Doromhar     846,005  

Following  the  election,  a  flood  of  buy- 
ing orders  on  November  9th  gave  the 
Exchange  market  ^  total  of  2,328,000 
shares.      In   November,  a  considerable 


part  of  the  new  Japanese  loan  of  $60,- 
000,000  was  offered  in  New  York  and 
oversubscribed.  A  few  weeks  earlier, 
the  Mexican  loan  of  $40,000,000  had 
been  taken  by  a  New  York  syndicate, 
and  $25,000,000  of  it  was  easily  placed 
before  the  bonds  were  offered  to  the 
public. 

At  the  beginning  of  December,  rapid 
advances  and  a  speculative  movement 
of  large  dimensions  had  made  the  en- 
tire securities  market  topheavy.  Cap- 
italists whose  influence  had  been  domi- 
nant since  the  early  days  of  August  had 
taken  profits  and  withdrawn  for  a  sea- 
son, leaving  a  highly  vulnerable  specu- 
lative structure  resting  upon  the  mar- 
gin deposits  of  a  great  flock  of  "  lambs  " 
to  whom  the  shares  had  been  sold.  In 
the  past,  various  plans  have  been  de- 
vised, and  various  accidents  have  hap- 
pened, to  shake  out  confiding  and  hope- 
ful speculators  of  this  class.  If  the  up- 
ward movement  is  to  be  continued, 
those  who  stimulated  it  and  have  parted 
with  their  shares  at  a  very  comfortable 
profit  desire  to  recover  them  at  much 
lower  prices.  On  this  occasion  their 
purpose  was  served  by  the  remarkable 
advertisements  of  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
and  by  the  earnest  recommendations  of 
the  President's  message  concerning 
railroad  rates. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  5th,  prices 
were  at  the  top.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  the  message  was  published. 
That  evening,  the  presidents  of  four- 
teen prominent  railway  systems  as- 
sembled at  a  dinner  and  discussed  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  urgent  recommendation 
that  new  powers  over  rates  be  given 
to  the  Commission.  It  became  widely 
known  that  they  regarded  this  proposi- 
tion with  much  disfavor.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  the  glaring  and  forcible 
advertisements  of  Lawson,  a  Boston 
speculator  whose  magazine  articles  on 
"  frenzied  finance  "  had  given  him  a 
considerable  following,  advised  every- 
body to  sell  at  once  the  shares  of  Amal- 
gamated Copper,  the  incorporated  per- 
manent blind  pool  of  Wall  Street. 
Prices  had  yielded  a  little  on  the  5th ; 
they  yielded  more  on  the  6th,  and  vio- 
lent liquidation  followed  on  the  7th  and 
8th.  Great  blocks  of  sliares  were  cast 
upon  the  market;  enormous  "short" 
sales  assisted  the  decline.     On  the  7th, 
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2,310,000  shares  were  sold;  on  the  8th, 
2,898,000. 

Values  melted.  Margins  were  swept 
away.  Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen 
since  the  Northern  Pacific  corner  in 
May,  1901.  With  the  "lambs"  of 
small  resources  were  shorn  certain  rich 
Western  speculators  who  had  followed 
after  the  great  masters  of  their  trade 
and  "  overstayed  their  market."  Some 
observed  that  on  those  two  days  of 
slaughter  there  was  no  support  for 
prices  where  support  had  commonly 
been  found. 

Covering  of  ''  short  "  sales  caused  a 
slight  recovery,  but  the  suffering  mar- 
ket had  scarcely  had  a  chance  to 
breathe  when,  on  the  12th,  the  attack 
was  renewed,  with  the  now  familiar  ac- 
companiment of  "  frenzied  "  advertise- 
ments and  telegrams.  And  again 
there  was  no  support.  By  this  time 
substantially  all  of  the  small-fry  specu- 
lators must  have  been  constrained  to 
let  go,  and  a  great  many  shares  must 
have  lodged  once  more  in  what  are  com- 
monly called  '*  strong  hands."  At  the 
end  of  the  week  (as  the  table  shows), 
about  half  the  loss  had  been  regained. 
The  disturbance — which  may  not  yet 
have  run  its  course — had  been  wholly 
speculative.  The  crops  had  not  disap- 
peared, and  reports  concerning  trade 
and  manufactures  continued  to  be  of 
a  very  favorable  character. 

Every  year,  in  the  record  of  financial 
undertakings  and  movements  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  Stock  Exchange  there 
is  something  that  suggests  an  improve- 
ment of  methods.  In  IQO^,  the  curious 
history  of  the  broken  Shipyard  Trust 
pointed  to  certain  needed  reforms  in  cor- 
poration procedure  and  the  methods  of 
promotion.  It  also  emphasized  the  ex- 
pediency of  enforcing  the  laws.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Receiver  Smith  has 
apologized  for  calling  that  Trust  **  an 
artistic  swindle,"  or  that  Superintendent 
Kilburn  has  expressed  his  regret  for  as- 
serting that  some  one  had  "  fiagruntly 
transgressed  the  laws  "  in  operations  con- 
nected with  thr  promotion  of  it.  There 
has  been  no  legislative  incjuiry,  no  special 
grand    jury,    no    pi  fioii;    hut    such 

publicity  as  was  givi ..  ;...  lally  and  other- 
wise to  the  case  has  exerted  a  restrainiinj 
and  salutary  influence. 


Lawson  and  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  have  been  fertile  sources  of 
suggestion  in  1904.  It  is  easy  to  ascribe 
to  this  agile  and  sensational  speculator 
more  power  than  he  has  ever  exercised 
or  possessed.  His  quality  may  be  meas- 
ured by  the  admissions  in  his  own  adver- 
tisements. Cynics  will  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  part  he  has  played  has 
been  that  of  a  principal,  a  partner,  or  an 
agent.  The  Amalgamated — a  solvent 
and  powerful,  but  somewhat  mysterious, 
corporation — was  a  club  ready  to  his 
hand.  Shunning  publicity,  making  no 
reports  that  threw  light  upon  its  affairs, 
meeting  sharp  attack  with  silence  that 
to  the  ignorant  may  have  seemed  to  be 
confession,  it  virtually  invited  assault  in 
the  market.  Its  quotations  had  run  the 
gamut  from  130  to  33,  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  unwary.  Believing  that,  by 
reason  of  the  secrecy  of  its  management 
and  its  refusal  to  defend  itself,  it  has 
been  a  menace  to  share  values  resting 
upon  frequent  and  frank  reports,  promi- 
nent and  conservative  journals  are  even 
saying  that  from  its  products  the  privi- 
leges of  interstate  committee  should  be 
withheld  until  such  repor^  are  made  by 
its  officers.  Such  being  the  attitude  of 
enlightened  journals,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  ignorant  and  misguided  should 
look  upon  this  powerful  corporation 
as  a  piratical  craft  in  the  seas  of 
finance. 

With  such  publicity  as  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration freely  gives,  the  Amali:""  »^M 
Copper  Company  would  acquire  y 

for  itself  and  promote  stability  m  the 
general  market.  If  the  question  whether 
all  corporations  prominent  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Exchange  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  make  adequate  reports 
should  be  referr  '  '  t  •  nnmittrr-  — •-•-e- 
renting  great  d    ,  >  and  i  al 

and  fiduciary  institutions,  the  officers  and 
directors  of  thi^  •  ■     ■       •^. 

|3^.  ,.1;.. ;»,!,.  for  iiu.... ,  .•      t   -'t 

An  :    capitalists   is   a  tl   with 

the  direction  of  a  larger  1  r 

most  powerful  auil  >  il 

iiijititutions.      l'\>r  t!  >"n   it  !»- 

cult  to  understanil  why  they  prrnul  the 
An  I    to    retain    the    unsavory 

rrpi.i.ii.....  M  ' ...;.-.»  ....!  f.»  Iw.  i^M.I- 

a  cause  of  ti. 


staff  Headquarters  at  Yentai,  Near  Llao-Yang.     From  a  Sketch  by  a  Japanese  Artist 


With  the  Manchurian  Army  of  Nippon 

BY  A  BUDDHIST  CHAPLAIN 

[The  following  article  is  from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  three  Buddhist  priests  who 
left  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  serve  in  General  Oyama's  army  at  the  front. 
The  article  describes  the  author's  experiences  only  up  to  the  great  battle  of  Liao-Yang. 
Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  of  New  York,  has  translated  and  edited  the  manuscript  for  us. 
— Editor.] 


WITHOUT  wife  and  without  chil- 
dren, more  especially  without 
money  loaned  out,  and,  more- 
over, without  any  debts,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  have  always  been  without 
credit  anong  my  friends,  I  have  found 
myself  a  rather  convenient  party  to  "  fol- 
low clouds  and  streams,"  as  an  ancient 
Chinese  poet  put  it,  in  the  track  of  the 
all  conquering  army  in  a  foreign  land. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  why  I  have 
been  honored  with  the  distinction  of 
serving  our  army  as  a  chaplain. 

The  saintly  head  of  my  temple  is  78 
years  of  age ;  78  winters  have  not  chilled 
his  blood.  He  carries  with  him  the  frag- 
rance of  a  saintly  life.  It  was  about  two 
hours  past  midnight  when  wc  stood  on 
the  off-edge  of  a  simple  village.  The 
head  priest  had  accompanied  me  to  this 
point,  in  spite  of  his  age,  to  bid  me  good- 

by. 

"  Without  a  mishap  I  pray  that  you 
may  come  back  to  us,"  he  said.  After 
that  there  was  silence,  because  something 
prevented  me  from  framing  a  suitable 
phrase  or  two  in  response.  In  the  silence, 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  paper-lan- 
tern   I    happened    to   carry,    1    saw    the 


quiverings  of  my  old  teacher's  lips,  and 
knew  that  he  was  repeating  certain  pas- 
sages from  the  Sutta.  In  the  kindliness  of 
his  nature  he  wished,  doubtless,  that  his 
young  disciple  should  carry  along  with 
him  the  divine  protection  of  the  sacred 
texts,  full  of  virtue  and  full  of  wisdom. 
After  all,  there  is  an  unearthy  touch 
somewhere  in  the  make-up  of  men-of- 
law. 

"If  you  would,  you  can  laugh  at  me. 
saying  that  I  am  a  mere  frog  within  a 
well.  Do  not  flowers  fall  into  my  world 
in  the  spring?  Does  not,  also,  the  moon 
fall  upon  it  of  an  autumn  night?"  So 
sang  Sanyo  Gaishi  years  ago.  I  am  of 
the  country,  a  dweller  in  a  small  and 
simple  village  of  the  mountains.  The 
boast  of  the  frog  in  the  well  is  also  mine, 
and  I  have  always  taken  a  pride  in  the 
simplicity  and  unvarnished  polish  of  the 
country  folk.  As  soon  as  our  good 
villagers  got  wind  of  my  departure  for 
the  front  to  serve  as  a  chaplain  with  the 
Manchurian  army  they  managed  to  find 
out  somehow  the  date  of  my  departure, 
and  these  good  folk  gathered  together. 
More  than  one  hundred  of  the  faithful 
found   themselves  together  in  the  main 
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room  of  the  temple  to  ask  our  Lord 
Buddha  to  cover  me  with  infinite  grace. 
They  wished  also  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation of  what  little  I  have  managed 
to  do  for  my  villagers  in  my  simple  and 
short  life.  They  were  not  sure  that  I 
would  come  back  to  them.  A  battlefield 
is  a  battlefield,  after  all,  and  a  mortal, 
even  if  he  happen  to  be  a  man-of-law, 
must  be  prepared  to  step  on  it  with  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  leaving  his  earth- 
ly life  behind  ;  and  so  they  came  together, 
these  good  villagers,  and  I  knew  when  I 
met  them  in  that  large  room  of  the 
temple  that  I  was  not  bowing  to  so  many 
ceremonious  bows,  but  that  I  was  facing 
a  solid  expression  of  gratitude  and  good 
will.  Indeed,  it  was  the  gathering  of 
kindness  and  grace. 

At  the  railway  depot  there  were  again 
the  villagers ;  the  train  whistled,  and  I 
heard  them  shout  the  "  Banzai ;  "  never- 
theless, their  patriotic  enthusiasm  was 
greatly  dampened  with  their  tears.  A 
poor  fellow,  whom  most  of  them  knew 
from  boyhood,  was  now  going  away. 

As   I   was   stepping  into   the   railway 


coach  some  one  rushed  up  to  me.  I  saw 
he  was  a  young  man  who  had  served  as 
a  letter-carrier  for  a  few  years.  He  was 
very  poor.  He  forced  a  little  package 
into  my  hand,  and  said :  "  If  you  have 
time,  before  you  start  for  the  front,  be  kind 
enough  to  me  to  buy  whatever  thing  you 
need  with  this  little  sum  I  have  managed 
to  save.  When  the  war  broke  out  I 
meant  to  offer  this  to  a  soldier  who  might 
represent  our  village  at  the  fighting  line. 
Now  that  you  are  going  to  represent  us 
in  the  more  kindly  office  of  a  chaplain,  I 
am  very  much  happier  to  be  allowed  to 
present  it  to  you."  In  the  little  package 
were  a  few  pieces  of  silver.  For  one 
moment  do  you  suppose  that  I  would  ex- 
change these  pieces  of  silver  for  a  mil- 
lion pieces  of  gold  of  the  rich? 

I  am  old-fashioned.  I  am  a  monk,  and 
do  not  take  very  kindly  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  In  all  my  days  I  have  never 
put  on  a  shirt  of  the  foreign  make ;  but 
what  would  you  have?  It  is  impossible 
for  even  an  ''  out-of-the-world  "  to  start 
for  the  front  with  the  rest  of  the  Nippon 
army  of  to-day  in  a  kimono  of  a  pure 
native  cut.  You  ought  to  have 
seen  me  in  my  brave  suit  of 
khaki !  Had  I  suddenly  come 
in  this  my  civilized  costume 
upon  the  scarecrow  which  I 
had  placed  in  the  garden  of 
our  temple  I  do  not  know  what 
apologies  I  could  have  offered 
it!  As  if  I  hail  purposely 
meant  to  highten  the  stagy  ef- 
fect of  my  equipment,  circum- 
stances forced  me  to  carry  an 
umbrella  of  the  pure  native 
type  and  manufacture.  It  was 
a  blending  with  a  v  -  -  of 
the  Far  Fast  and  :  ue 

West.  The  wise  and  the  witty 
ttiiLrht  have  set-n  in  nie.  never- 
flirlr^s.  the  Nipj>on  of  to-ilay 
Ml  :  niiature.  My  get-up  was 
amusing  even  to  myself.  For 
\rar^  !.i>t.  in  fact,  ior  ••  'he 
\<  at  >  ilial  I  havi*  lived  .h, 


riiM   (irrat   IluiMhM    III    Nlrvuiia  >        :  i       sii      i    ni.- 

lliMltUilMt   UN   Dt'titllM      'I'hU    ruturv   MUowa    th«   'rrAdlClonal 
Hualln  cm  thr  lliBtl  mill  alio  th«  llrow   f>-><^-i-f 


it  has  been  mv 

haruU 
>  « V  <>,  and  (i< ■«>    I 
:   ake    my    lingers 
that  my  anns  arc  i 
V     of    I    V 
'III    til 


to  hunt 
long 
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Great  Bell  at  the  Temple  in  Kyoto.     Image  of  Buddha  Inside 


my  hands  for  my  handkerchief,  and  only 
found  the  vacant  space.  And  this  for- 
eign collar  around  my  neck  is  the  mis- 
chief of  a  thing !  I  don't  know  why  our 
good  friends  of  the  extreme  West  should 
like  this  horrible  reminder  around  their 
necks?  Even  to  a  man-of-law,  an  ''  out- 
of-the-world,"  the  starched  cullar  is  a 
constant  reminder  of  a  criminal  about  to 
be  executed. 

The  confusion  that  you  find  in  the 
harbor  of  Ujina  is  beyond  all  talk.  The 
Commissariat  Department  that  is  look- 
ing after  30,000  mouths,  more  or  less — 
the  fodder  that  they  are  getting  ready 
for  shipment  is  to  be  counted  by  so  many 
tons.  Here  at  this  point  arc  gathered 
all  sorts  of  men,  reservists,  interpreters, 
all  kinds  of  soldiers  belonging  to  all  sorts 
of  regiments,  divisions,  battalions,  with 
so  many  confusing  numerical  designa- 
tions. Especially  the  day  I  happened  to 
arrive  there  was  also  the  day  when  a 
certain  battalion  which  was  to  be  shipped 
to  the  front  was  also  to  arrive,  and  the 
landscape  was  choked  witli  all  kinds  of 
soldiers.  They  talked  very  philosophical- 
ly, these  soldiers  of  our  country,  and  the 


fact  that  they  are  to  go  forth  and  meet 
one  of  the  greatest  military  Powers  in 
the  world  does  not  seem  to  trouble  them 
in  the  least.  Most  of  them  were  asleep. 
I  wondered  what  they  were  dreaming 
of.  When  they  leave  their  homes  they 
do  so  with  a  thorough  understanding 
that  they  would  return  only  by  a  happy 
accident.  Knowing  this,  their  happy 
sleep  gives  you  the  impression  of  some- 
thing great,  something  that  is  noble, 
something  that  fosters  your  faith  in  this 
frivolous  humanity,  after  all.  I  saw  at 
one  section  of  the  city  the  distribution  of 
bread  to  these  men.  They  were  given 
each  a  small  loaf  of  bread,  wholesome, 
no  doubt,  but  as  economically  manufac- 
tured as  possible.  Now,  among  these 
men  there  were  many  who  had  left  a 
parental  table  groaning  with  the  weight 
of  tempting  delicacies.  Every  one  of 
these  men  th<*it  I  have  seen  accepted  the 
loaf  of  bread  with  a  hearty  expression 
of  gratitude  in  their  words  and  in  the 
expression  of  their  faces.  The  sight  was 
f|nite  touching  enough  to  bring  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  casual  observer. 

T  went  to  get  my  passport  at  the  head- 


Reliquary,  Courtyard,  Gateway  and  Bronze  Memorial  Lanterns    Before   the   Tombs    In   the   Temple   of 

Zozoji,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  Japan 


quarters  of  the  Fifth  Division.  The 
officer  in  charge,  Major  Sugiyama,  said 
to  me: 

**  In  this  summer  weather  it  is  espe- 
cially gracious  of  you,  etc.,  etc.  Permit 
me  to  mention  an  incident,  because  it 
might  be  good  material  for  a  sermon  or 
two  in  the  camps.  The  other  day  the 
Commissariat  Department  of  a  certain 
division  found  a  few  cases  of  provisions 
missing.  They  traced  them  to  a  certain 
point  without  any  trouble,  and  further 
investigation  showed  that  they  were 
stolen  at  this  point.  Now,  it  seems  that 
there  were  a  few  accursed  merchants 
there  who  bought  these  cases  of  provi- 
sions from  the  thieves  and  sold  the  con- 
tents of  those  boxes  to  the  men  of  the 
army  at  about  three  or  four  times  the 
price  they  paid.  Now  those  boxes  of 
provisions  were  transported  at  public 
t'xpense  to  that  point.  These  merchants 
themselves  had  received  no  little  assist- 
ance through  the  transp-  '  n  facilities 
tarried  on  at  public  ex;  > .....  that  they 
might  accompany  the  army  and  sell  a 
few  minor  articles  for  tb<  convenience  of 
the  soMier      1  mention  this  thirij;  to  you 


because  the  punishment  that  we  could 
deal  out  to  those  merchants  is  ridiculous- 
ly trifling  considering  the  crime.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  hope  that  you  men-of- 
law  would  take  the  trouble  of  visiting 
upon  these  rascals  the  punishment  from 
Heaven  that  might  be  somewhat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dastardly  crimes  they  have 
perpetrated  ?  "  Then  the  Major  went  on 
to  tell  me  some  of  his  experie^  '^ 

these  low-souled  Nippon  mercli 
are  far  below  brutes,  and  who  have  for 
centuries  past  been  classed  at  the  foot  of 
our  social  caste  systen\ — just  above  the 
(Hitcasts.  In  the  days  of  the  Nippon- 
China  war,  he  said,  he  had  occasion  to 
enter  into  one  of  t'  '       '   ,ps  on  the 

field  and  purchase  .:  ^ :  sake.     On 

drinking  it  he  found  that  it  was  over  50 
per  cent,  water,  but  the  price  was  e.x- 
orbitant  even  for  the  real  a'**  '^  ^Tow 
these  merchants  can  fall  to  .     '  ^'^ 

such  days  as  these,  when  the  entire  coun- 
try is  figliting  for  her  very  existence. 
etc.,  etc. 

At  noon  on  the  \}ih  of  June  our  tmns- 
j)ort  left  a  white  Nnuiuet  of  h'  11 

parting  ^'ift  to  the  blue  'ikies  i»i   .\ij'|«».»o, 
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and  with  shockingly  hoarse  shrieks  it  be- 
gan to  tread  out  brocades  upon  the  peace- 
ful ripples.  In  front  of  us  gleamed  a 
melting  horizon.  Peace  was  falling 
upon  the  blue  and  the  green  of  the  sea. 
The  men  and  officers  aboard,  without  a 
word,  watched  the  shores,  that  began  to 
move  away  from  us  and  melt  into  a 
dream  in  a  sort  of  touching  farewell. 

The  next  day  rain  came  in  fine  silk 
against  the  lead  of  the  sky  and  the  fog 
of  the  sea.  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  we  gathered  together  in  the  din- 
ing hall.  There  we  opened  a  gathering 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Law.  Officers 
and  men,  there  were  altogether  sixty  of 
them.  Among  them  I  noticed  the  com- 
mander of  the  division.  After  a  number 
of  remarks  upon  the  Law,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  division  commander  the 
meeting  was  given  up  to  the  debates  on 
sacred  themes.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
questions  came  out  from  the  officers.  It 
is  true,  then,  that  these  officers,  upon 
whose  hours  and  attention  military  duties 
make  such  an  exacting  demand,  seem 
to  pay  their  respects  to  our  Lord  Bud- 
dha   and  give  heed  to  the  deeper  things 


of  life !  We  were  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  a  battlefield.  This  battle  of  stormy 
discussions  out  on  that  calm  and  unex- 
pected spot  in  the  Yellow  Sea  came  upon 
me  as  somewhat  of  a  surprise.  Graver 
things  than  even  the  issue  of  this  war 
we  have  dared  to  discuss,  and  the  night 
sped  as  a  winged  thing.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  when  the  first  thought  of  time 
came  to  us. 

On  the  1 6th  a  viewless  hand  had  wiped 
away  every  stain  from  the  blue  of  the 
skies,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  descending  an- 
chor. At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  landed.  Before  us  was  a  thousand-n 
stretch.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
my  eyes  fell  upon  the  complexion  of  a 
continent.  Through  a  village  called 
Seikiatun  we  picked  our  way  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wokiatun,  and  covered  the 
distance  of  about  three  n.  Past  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  the  gloom  was 
softening  the  awe-inspiring  countenance 
of  the  continent,  we  reached  the  village 
of  Wokiatun.  Our  home  for  the  night 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see.  We  only 
regretted    that    it    did    not    please    the 
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gracious  heaven  to  fashion  us  at  the  hour 
of  birth  in  the  admirable  shape  of  a  pig. 
If  we  were  so  fashioned  we  could  have 
added  to  the  harmony  of  things  beauti- 
fully in  this  our  new  home.  The  size  of 
the  hovel  in  question  was  about  three 
mats,  and  in  this  roomy  palace  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  order  of  things  for 


O 


proprieties  in  staying  outside  of  my  rain- 
coat, seemed  all  of  a  sudden  to  have  lost 
its  sense  of  etiquet.  It  suddenly  became 
very  bold  and  came  through  my  rain- 
coat as  if  it  were  the  most  welcome  guest 
to  my  skin.  Moreover,  the  sea  of  mud 
was  making  all  sorts  of  sport  with  our 
weary    feet.      We    stopped    for    rest    at 

r~^ 


J 


\ 


I'rit'sts   ill   Full   CauoulcaU 


three  of  us,  besides  five  interpreters,  to 
pass  a  night  as  comfortably  as  possible. 
AS  for  me,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  fol- 
low the  admirable  example  of  many  a 
saintly  monk  before  me:  1  went  out  into 
the  yard,  I  found  a  tree,  aiitj  in  the  kind- 
ly shelter  of  its  grt-t-n  mantle  I  saw  tlie 
stars  brighten  and  tlu-n  fade  into  the 
break  of  day. 

The  next  day  rain !  The  magnitude 
of  the  downj)()ur  was  (|uite  becoming  to 
a  great  continent.  At  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  started  for  Tulandien. 
After  covering  about  four  r\  we  oi)ened 
our  lunch.  ( )n  this  vast  stretch  of  land, 
<l(higetl  with  nuid,  tliere  was  not  a  drop 
<»f  water  fit  In  drink.  Nevertheless,  »)ur 
:i|»|)etilies  were  tboroii|^'blv  prepau'd  to 
turn  the  coarsest  food  into  a  delieai  \ 
The  rain,  which  fiad  up  to  this  time  l)e«Mi 
soinewliat   modest   and  ob.scrved   all   the 


every  quarter  of  a  mile,  then  began  to 
stop  at  half  its  distance.  It  was  away 
beyond  eight  o'clock  at  night  when  we 
reached  our  objective  point.  This  day 
I  covered  eight  ri — the  longest,  most 
wearisome  and  most  heroic  eight  ri  that 
I  have  covered  in  my  life. 

The  iSth  was  fair.  At  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  started  at  the  heels  of 
a  large  transport  wagon.  It  would  seem 
that  we  |)ut  too  nuuh  faith  in  the  ability 
»>f  the  transport  wagon  as  a  guivle.  It 
became  ap|>arent  that  we  had  lost  our 
way.  and  we  had  to  double  kick  on  our 
tracks  nu>re  than  once.  ^^  •'••  '  •*  h  ••• 
t»n  we  lost  sight  of  the  l 
and  to  us  was  ^iven  a  hunuliatui^  mo- 
ment in  which  we  fi  '  •  r»  ♦ 
we  were  even  worse  ;;  . 
tlian  the  transport  wagon  in  the  first  \>ax\ 
of  the  day      We  were  Kvst  completely 
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Night  fell  upon  the  strange  road — to 
put  it  more  exactly,  upon  the  trackless 
stretch  of  land — and  at  a  little  after  twelve 
o'clock  midnight,  as  if  a  happy  chance 
had  picked  us  up  all  of  a  sudden,  we 
found  ourselves  face  to  face  before  the 
station  house  at  Wafangau.  At  once 
we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
commissariat  department  of  the  division 
which  had  its  headquarters  there. 

On  the  19th  the  sky  still  smiled.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  the  re- 
pose of  about  three  hours,  we  rose  and 
started  for  a  place  called  Kokako, 
rear  of  the  headquarters.  Once  again  we 
were  treated  to  that  choice  luxury  of  a 
vagabond's  life — we  lost  our  way. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  Fuchau 
River,  passed^  Maling^un  to  our  right,  and 
at  four  o'clock  we  at  last  reached  our 
objective  point.   That  night  all  the  weary 


significance  of  the  day,  the  virtue  of  the 
bath,  with  becoming  lines. 

The  23d  was  fair.  At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  headed  north.  At  noon 
we  passed  Tonyantai.  I  came  upon  a 
private.  He  was  stooping  down  with 
his  hands  stretched  out  before  him  over 
a  mud  pool ;  he  was  thirsty.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said :  '*  You 
had  better  be  careful."  The  private 
looked  up  at  me  with  the  expression  that 
you  sometimes  catch  in  the  eyes  of  a 
frightened  doe.  He  said  :  "  Last  night 
I  lost  the  chance  of  securing  my  rations 
and  my  water.  I  have  missed  two  of  my 
meals.  My  canteen  is  empty.  I  know 
this  muddy  water  will  hurt  me,  perhaps ; 
but  what  would  you  have?  When  I  am 
so  thirsty  it  is  hard  for  me  to  discharge 
my  duties.  It  is  to  hurt  myself,  my 
health,    and   discharge   my   duty,    or   to 


Priest  and  Acolyte 


journeyings  from  the  coast  to  this  inland 
point  became  entangled  in  our  dreams. 

On  the  2ist  bright  dawn!  This  day 
is  made  forever  historic  as  the  day  on 
which  we  enjoyed  the  first  good  bath 
since  landing  upon  this  great  continent. 
It  would  take  a  poet  and  a  philosopher 
r)f  the  first  order  to  commemorate  the 


neglect  the  duty  and  preserve  my  health. 
[  only  preferred  the  first  of  the  dilemma." 
Happily  my  canteen  that  day  was  not 
touched.  Without  a  word  I  oflFered  it 
to  him.  "  You  will  need  it,"  he  said. 
"  Not  quite  as  badly  as  you  are  needing 
it  now,"  I  said.  "  So,  then,  you  have  not 
learned  to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  clean 
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water?"  he  said,  and  with  swimming  eyes 
he  accepted  the  gift.  The  instance  made 
an  impression  upon  me.  Even  a  private 
on  duty  in  a  remote  corner,  far  from 
the  field  of  battle,  is  mindful  only  of 
doing  his  duty.  Duty !  It  is  the  only  god 
whom  our  soldiers  serve  on  a  battle- 
field. It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
Russians  are  declaring  that  nobody  can 
fight  against  such  a  singular  set  of  men 
as  our  soldiers.  At  six  o'clock  we 
reached  Kokiatun.  We  met  an  orderly, 
and  he  told  us  that  for  the  night  the 
headquarters  had  moved.  Between  it 
and  ourselves  there  was  a  wavy  stretch 


the  time  of  peace.  Certainly  the  sight 
of  pink  tea,  of  grapes,  of  sponge-cake  and 
cigarets  contrasted  with  the  rigor  and 
simplicity  of  life  which  the  army  in  camp 
imposes  upon  officers  and  men.  These 
articles,  which  look,  in  this  setting  like 
the  sudden  blossoming  of  spring  flowers 
out  of  the  frozen  soil  of  December,  were 
brought  to  the  division  commander  as 
a  present  from  a  far  away  friend  at  home. 
The  division  commander  never  enjoys  a 
luxury  or  a  pleasure  alone.  Nothing  re- 
freshes his  palace  but  that  the  same  thing 
would  at  the  same  time  refresh  his  men 
as  well.    It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 


Romb  Proof  Caves  Near  Llao-Yang.     Mukden  In  the  Distance  at  the   Left.      From    a    Ja|>ane«e    Print    In 

the    Dally    "  JIJI  " 


of  millet  field,  not  a  thread  of  road  break- 
ing it.  If  there  is  no  road  before  us,  the 
only  thing  that  we  could  do  was  very 
l>lain — we  had  to  make  one,  and  so  we 
(lid.  Through  the  valleys  we  passed, 
rame  out  upon  a  river  bank,  and  we  fol- 
lowed its  stream  up  to  our  objective 
p(jint.  The  hour  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

July  4th,  the  sky  without  clouds.  On 
my  retnrn  to  camp  I  found  a  surprise 
waiting.  The  daintiness  of  it  was  almost 
touching:  it  was  an  invitation  from  tht* 
commander  of  the  division  to  **  tea  and 
cakes."  We  had  the  pleasure,  three  men 
of  .sable  cloaks,  to  attend  the  function — 
it  was  more  of  a  ceremony  than  a  feast. 
Perhaps  it  was  meant  to  rerniiul  us  nf  the 
luxuries  our  lips  were  wont  to  enjoy  in 


men  under  him  would  share  with  him  the 
blackest   fortunes  of  war. 

August  9th.  With  the  whitening  of 
the  east  came  the  reports  of  guns.  At 
six  o'clock  we  started,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  1  found  myself 
in  a  rather  proud  position  on  the  back 
of  a  coolie,  being  carried  like  a  spoiled 
child  across  the  river.  Having  covered 
over  three  ri  antl  a  half,  w  '  -» 

south  gate  of   Kaiping.      1 
im|)Osing;  it  was  crowncii  with  the  sun- 
Hag.     At  the  entrance  of  it  our  s  '  ' 
stiHul  guard.     I   f  -"ul  our  headqu...  .v .  > 
houseil  in  a  m  cut  yanien.     It  \va» 

called  the  Hall  ot  the  Meeting  of  Three 
Streams      In  the  alcove  of  I  *  the 

main  hall  of  the  )amen  I  4.1  uie 

of  our  Lord  Sakya.    Out  of  the  north 
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gate  of  the  city  a  few  steps  ahead  was 
a  hill.  On  the  morning  of  this  very  day 
our  army  took  it  from  the  Russians,  and 
even  now,  facing  the  enemy  on  the  hill 
ranges  ahead  of  us,  the  artillery  duel  is 
ripening.  Far  away  in  front  of  us  cut- 
ting the  blue  above  the  horizon  I  can  see 
the  rings  of  smoke.  They  were  the 
burstings  of  our  shrapnels.  Upon  the 
sharp  shoulder  of  a  rock  not  far  away 
from  where  I  stand  I  see  something  that 
looks  very  much  like  the  fall  of  light- 
ning; it  is  a  Russian  shell  searching  our 
artillery  position.  Suddenly  I  come  upon 
the  regimental  chief,  Hara.  He  says  to 
me: 

"  In    the   battle   of   the   morning   the 
enemy    fled,  ^leaving   behind   them    two 


His  words  were  few,  as  you  see,  but 
the  tone  in  which  they  were  spoken  told 
how  much  this  chief  must  have  thought 
of  these  eight  men  he  had  lost.  His 
voice  could  hardly  sorrow  more  for  the 
loss  of  his  own  brothers.  They  must 
have  been  very  brave  men,  these  eight, 
and  as  three  of  us  priests  intoned  the 
sacred  texts  over  their  graves  I  heard 
the  suppressed  sobbing  of  these  men, 
their  comrades. 

August  23d.  Three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Following  the  staff,  we  broke 
camp.  The  road  which  stretched  away 
before  us  was  choice  and  very  inviting. 
The  mud  literally  reached  our  knees,  and 
the  darkness  of  night  before  our  eyes 
was  as  thick  as  the  mud.    It  would  seem 


Bivouac  of  Japanese  Army  Near  Liao-Yang.     From  a  Japanese  Print 


corpses.  I  pray  you,  according  to  the 
great  mercy  of  the  Buddha,  which  falls 
upon  all  in  equal  measure,  to  afford  them 
the  grace  of  a  prayer  that  would  serve 
them  as  a  guide  and  guard  through  the 
shadowy  paths." 

I  followed  him  to  the  hasty  grave  in 
which  they  were  interred.  After  the 
ceremony  I  climbed  a  hill  and  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  battlefield.  I  opened 
my  lunch.  Suddenly  there  came  to  me 
an-orderly  and  said: 

'*  The  dead  are  on  the  crest  of  that  hill 
yonder.  I  pray  you  to  come  and  afford 
them  the  funeral  rites." 

So  I  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the 
commander  of  the  Third  Company  of  the 
Sixth  Battalion,  Engineers.  The  com- 
mander said  to  me : 

"  There  are  eight  dead  here ;  all  of 
them  have  come  from  my  command.  I 
beg  you  for  the  courtesy  of  the  reciting 
of  suttas." 


that  this  Manchurian  country  had  made 
up  its  mind  to  afford  everybody  a  fair 
chance  of  being  a  brave  soldier.  If,  being 
priests,  we  are  deprived  of  handling  the 
sword  and  commanding  the  fire,  we  have 
quite  as  persistent  and  brave  a  foe  as  the 
Russians  dare  claim  themselves  to  be,  in 
the  mud  and  in  the  blackness  of  night. 
At  half-past  four  a.m.  we  actually  man- 
aged to  walk  over  a  hill.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon  we  stopped  to  spend  the  night. 
From  the  headquarters  came  the  news: 
"  To-morrow  we  shall  see  the  beginning 
of  a  decisive  battle." 

August  24.  Over  thirty  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  behind  the  fortification 
which  nature  had  stretched  over  the  dis- 
tance of  four  ri  along  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  Russian  engineers  taxed  their  skill 
at  a  few  points  where  nature  happened  to 
be  careless  in  this  superb  fortress  of  de- 
fense. It  seemed  as  if  they  had  covered 
the  hill  ranges  with  an  almost  unbroken 
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park  of  artillery.  Rising  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  we  made  for  a  modest  hill 
town  to  the  south  and  there  stationed 
ourselves  for  a  goodly  view.  Finding 
that  it  fell  short  in  satisfying  the  desires 
of  our  hearts  we  climbed  down  the  hill, 
covered  half  a  ri  in  front  of  us,  and 
gained  a  hight  to  the  north.  It  was 
five  thirty  in  the  morning.  All  of  a  sud- 
den there  was  the  report  of  a  gun.  Per- 
haps it  was  one  of  those  tentative  in- 
vitations for  the  Russian  guns  to  answer 
and  thereby  make  known  where  they  are. 
Sure  enough  the  enemy  opened  fire. 
Their  shells  fell  some  four  hundred 
meters  from  our  artillery  position.  It 
became  more  and  more  savage  and  be- 
gan to  search  our  positions  closer.  But 
our  guns  were  without  a  word. 

''  Pity !  The  position  of  the  hostile 
guns  are  not  located  with  exactness," 
came  from  one  of  the  artillerymen.  This 
sentence  coming  to  us  through  the  thick 
falling  of  hostile  shells  excited  my  blood. 
And  I  wonder  why.  I  am  a  man-of-law, 
an  out-of-the-world,  and  suddenly  J  find 
myself  in  the  thick  of  the  children  of  fire, 
seeking  for  the  blood  of  men.  Why 
should  I  take  thought  to  the  affairs  of 
our  gunners?  How  has  U  come  to  pass 
that  I  feel  impatient  over  the  inability 
of  our  men  to  discover  the  hostile  gun 
positions?  Why  is  it  that  my  heart  is 
without  comfort  because  my  mind  thinks 
that  the  opportunity  which  is  precious 
is  fast  passing  from  the  grasp  of  these 
gunners? 

Just  then  there  came  a  shell  which 
fell  square  into  the  midst  of  our  park. 
Horses  were  struck  down  ;  a  number  of 
men  were  wounded.  The  sight  made  me 
cover  my  eyes.  Our  gunners  opened  the 
fire  at  what  they  were  rather  sure  of 
being  the  Russian  gun  position.  It  was 
at  three  p.m.  that  we  knew  the  position 
of  the  Russian  guns  with  a  certainty.  It 
was  rather  singular  that  all  this  time  our 
shells  were  tt-lling  upon  the  Russian  guns 
almost  without  the  waste  of  a  single 
shell.      The   shelling   became    more   and 


more  savage,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  to  the  back  of  a  hill  from  which 
the  men  of  the  general  staff  were  watch- 
ing the  action.  We  descended  the  hill, 
passed  through  the  congested  lines  of 
ammunition  wagons,  and  came  upon  a 
soldier  who  was  leaning  heavily  upon  his 
sword.  He  was  limping  his  way  to  a 
bandage  station.  It  seemed  as  if  a  shell 
had  carried  away  one  of  his  legs.  An 
officer  turned  to  him  and  said :  "  How 
is  your  wound?  "  He  answered  simply: 
"  A  broken  fragment  of  a  shell  carried 
away  a  portion  of  my  leg."  "  Why  don't 
you  ask  for  a  stretcher?  "  the  officer 
asked  him.  The  soldier  turned  his  pleas- 
ant smile  upon  the  officer  and  said,  point- 
ing to  his  leg :  ''  This,  this,  sir  ?  Why,  we  do 
not  call  this  a  wound.  If  I  were  to  take 
a  stretcher  my  friends  would  think  that  I 
am  really  ill,  and  there  are  so  many  men 
who  really  need  stretchers."  Without 
another  word  the  private  limped  on. 

September  ist.  After  a  visit  to  the 
field  hospital  I  came  home  in  the  night. 
Nervous  flashes  of  searchlights  in  the 
direction  of  Liao-Yang  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  carrying  a  lantern.  The 
sounds  of  a  storm  filled  the  air,  the  thun- 
der and  lightning  of  which  were  a  thou- 
sand gims  in  action — the  toys  which  the 
latter  day  civilization  of  ours  has  placed 
in  the  hands  of  two  nations  that  we  might 
play  a  modern  game  manfully. 

September  2d.  In  my  ears  were  the 
sounds  of  battle.  I  said  to  myself,  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Liao-Yang : 

"  It  seems  as  if  they  are  doing  some- 
thing yonder.  Why,  then,  this  leisure 
here,  and  why,  then,  this  peace?  "  I  now 
came  upon  a  company  of  our  soldiers 
who  were  holding  the  rear.  One  of 
them  stepped  up  to  me  and  said :  "  A 
dot  or  a  phrase,  I  beg  you,  man-of-law. 
to  dve  your  brush  for  the  souvenir  of  this 
life,**     I  wrote  upon  a  piece  of  paper: 

"  Death.  One  who  would  look  through 
it  is  a  man." 

With  the  fall  of  day  came  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Liao-Yang. 
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New  York's  Great  Financial  Institutions 

and  Their  Presidents 

BY  SERENO  S.  PRATT 

Associate  Editor  of  the  "  Wall  Street  Journal  " 

NOT  long  before  his  death  the  late  erect  an  effective  breakwater  against  the 

Frederick   D.    Tappen,    President  tide  of  disaster. 

of  the  Gallatin  National  Bank,  This  in  a  large  measure  marks  the  dif- 
was  entering  the  Rector  Street  station  of  ference  between  the  banking  of  Tappen 
the  Elevated  Railroad  when  a  hand  was  and  the  banking  of  Stillman.  Ten  years 
placed  gently  on  his  shoulder.  It  was  the  ago  several  of  the  large  banks  were  re- 
hand  of  James  Stillman,  President  of  the  ducing  their  capitalization.  To-day  the 
National  City  Bank.  tendency    is    to    increase    capitalization. 

'*  Tappen,^  said  Stillman,  as  Mr.  Tap-  This  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the 

pen  turned  to  greet  him,  ''  it  is  a  great  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 

thing  to  have  the  respect  and  regard  of  A  bigger  country,  with  bigger  transac- 

everybody."  tions,  carried  on  in  a  wholesale  way,  re- 

Thus  did  the  banker  of  To-day  pay  quires  bigger  banks.     But  what  is  more 

tribute  to  the  banker  of  Yesterday.  important  than  the  increase  in  the  size  of 

Content     with    a     moderate     fortune,  banking    institutions    is    the    difference 

tho    possessing    unlimited    opportunities  which  has  taken  place  in  the  methods, 

to  achieve  great  wealth,  Mr.  Tappen  was  spirit  and  trend  of  the  new  banking, 

perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  banker  The  banking  power  of  the  world  since 

of  a  generation  that  has  passed.     Presi-  1890  has  increased  110.25  per  cent.    The 

dent  of  an  important  bank,  he  did  not  banking  power  of  the  United  States  in 

seek  unduly  to  expand  its  deposits  by  un-  the  same  time  has  increased  168.47  P^^ 

sound  methods  or  to  increase  its  profits  cent.    The  banking  power  of  New  York 

by   undervvritings  and  speculation.     He  has    increased    by    a    larger    percentage 

represented  the  principle  of  co-operation  than  even  that  of  the  United  States.    The 

in  banking  as  distinguished  from  that  of  resources  of  the  national  banks  in  this 

concentration,  which  is  the  spirit  of  the  city  have  increased  in  that  time  197  per 

present    day.      It  was  he  who  in  every  cent.,  and  trust  company  deposits  in  the 

time  of  panic  was  called  upon  to  lead  in  past  ten  years  have  grown  240  per  cent, 

uniting  the  banks  of  New  York  to  stay  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 

the  progress  of  insolvency,  that  while  in  1903  of  all  the  loans  of  the 

But  centralization  is  taking  the  place  national  banks  in  the  United  States    18 

of  federation.     The  power  of  the  Clear-  per  cent,  were  in  New  York,  the  propor- 

ing  House,  which  is   federation,  and  to  tion  in   1904  is  22  per  cent.     Nearly  40 

which  Mr.  Tappen  devoted  the  best  serv-  per  cent,  of  all  the  cash  resources  of  the 

ice  of  his  life,  is  less,  while  the  power  of  Clearing  House  banks  is  held  by  three 

a  few  banks  of  immense  deposits  is  far  banks,  and  of  the  increase  in  resources  of 

more  than  ten  years  ago.     These  banks  all    the    national    banks    of    the    United 

are    still    connected    with    the    Clearing  States  in  the  past  year    22  per  cent,  is 

House,  but  are  not,  nevertheless,  depend-  represented  by  the  increase  of  five  New 

ent  upon  it,  and  they  can,  whenever  they  York  institutions. 

choose,  control   it.     President  Hepburn,  Such  facts  as  these  give  some  idea  of 

of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  has  said  that  the  growth  of  the  banking  power  in  the 

in  another  panic  like  that  of  1893  there  United  States  and  of  its  rapid  concentra- 

would  be  no  need  of  loan  certificates  and  tion  in  New  York  and  in  a  few  banks  in 

a  loan  committee.     A  few  strong  ])anks  New  York.                                           i 

could  get  together  and  by  use  of  their  The  great  reservoirs  of  credit  are  the 

reserves    or    by    importing    gold    could  national  and  State  banks,  the  trust  com- 
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panics,  the  savings  banks  and  the  insur-  and  the  MetropoHtan  Life  Insurance 
ance  companies,  and  a  close  examination  companies.  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  First  Na- 
shows  an  extraordinary  alHance  between  tional,  is  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life, 
the  most  important  of  these  institutions,  and  Mr.  Snyder,  of  the  Bank  of  Corn- 
linking  them  into  two  or  three  financial  merce,  is  a  director  of  the  Equitable, 
chains,  possessing  a  power  that  cannot  Now  these  insurance  companies  and 
be  computed.  Webster  declared  that  banks  have  intimate  relations,  in  some 
credit  was  the  ''  vital  air  "  of  commerce,  cases  extending  to  the  point  of  control 
So  that  these  great  groups  of  banking  with  other  banks,  trust  companies  and 
credit  exercise  an  immense  influence  over  savings  banks,  not  only  in  New  York, 


but  in  other  cities.  Thus  the  National 
City  Bank  is  at  the  head  of  one  group 
consisting  of  five  national  banks,  three 

State  banks  and 
four  trust  compa- 
nies in  New  York 
alone,  having  ag- 
gregate deposits  of 
$400,000,000,  while 
the  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, in  connec- 
t  i  o  n  with  the 
Equitable  Life  and 
Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance companies,  is 
linked  with  five  of 
the  largest  trust 
companies  in  the 
city.  The  First 
National  and  the 
Chase  National  are 
bound  together  so 
closely  as  to  make 
practically  one 
financial  combina- 
tion. There  are 
thus  three  great 
groups  of  banks 
and  insurance 
companies.  To  one 
Wall  Street  at- 
taches the  name  of 

number  of  his  fellow  trustees  are  direct-  Rockefeller.  To  another  it  gives  the  name 
ors  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce.  Mr.  of  Morgan.  The  third  is  known  as  the 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Hyde,  of  the  Equit-  Mutual-Equitable  group.  Some  would 
able,  and  others  of  that  company  are  further  reduce  these  three  groups  to  two, 
directors  of  the  same  institution,  which     and    in    some    things     there   can    be    no 


the  very  element  which  commerce  must 
breathe  in  order  to  exist. 

The  three  leading  life  insurance  com- 
panies, the  Mutual, 
the  Equitable  and 
the  New  York, 
with  assets  of 
more  than  $i,ioo,- 
000,000,  or  over 
54  per  cent,  of  the 
total  life  insurance 
resources  of  the 
country,  t  h  e  m  - 
selves  loaners  of 
$40,000,000  o  n 
stock  and  bond  se- 
curities, and  hav- 
ing on  deposit  in 
banks  more  than 
$70,000,000,  are  in 
intimate  alliance 
with  the  three  most 
powerful  banks, 
the  National  City, 
the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  and 
the  First  National, 
having  aggregate 
net  deposits  of 
$415,000,000.  Mr. 
McCurdy,  of  the 
Mutual,     and     a 


JAMES   STILLMAN, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank 


has  thus  become  known  as  the  "  insur- 
ance company  "  bank.  Mr.  McCall,  of 
the  New  York  Life,  is  a  director  of  both 
the  National  City  and  the  First  National 
banks,  and  his  Vice-President,  Mr.  Per- 


doubt  they  move  as  one.  It  is  not  meant 
by  this  that  the  dififcrent  links  of  these 
chains  are  not  in  most  matters  independ- 
ent of  the  others,  or  that  there  is  not  com- 
petition between  the  groups,  but  that  on 


kins,  is  not  only  a  director  of  the  National  occasions  they  are  subject  to  the  supreme 

City  Bank,  but  also  a  partner  of  J.  P.  interests   which   constitute   the   common 

Morgan.     Mr.  Stillman,  of  the  National  bonds  between  them. 

City,  is  a  director  of  the  New  York  Life,  Along  with  this  concentration  of  credit 

and  the  bank  is  also  represented  in  the  power  there  have  developed  many  other 

direction  of  the   Equitable,  the   Mutual  striking    changes     which    separate    the 
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GEORGE  F.  BAKER, 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank 

banking-  of  to-day  from  that  of  tvvent\ 
and  even  ten  years  ago.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  is  the  evokition  of  what 
is  called  "  department  store  "  banking — 
that  is  to  say,  banks  or  trust  companies 
composed  of  many  departments  uniting 
in  one  institution  almost  every  branch  of 
banking,  including  even  bond  depart- 
ments, in  which  investments  are  directed 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities 
are  conducted.  The  tendency  is  to  make 
one  institution  do  the  vvurk  that  a  dozen 
in  former  days  might  do. 

it  was,  perhaps,  inevitable,  altho  to 
be  (k'plored,  that  the  concentration 
which  has  been  described  should  be  at- 
tended, certainly  in  New  York,  which  is 
the  hnancial  center  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
splure,  witli  a  distinct  trend  tovvaril 
financial  banking  as  distinguished  from 
commercial  banking  -that  is  to  say, 
banking  that  concerns  itself  with  the  sale 
of  securities  and  the  promotion  of  great 
enterprises  through  loans  to  corpora- 
tions more  than  in  meeting  the  credit 
nee<ls  of  merchants.  When  it  is  said  that 
tlie  three  greatest  insurance  coujpanies 
own  $/)58,(XX),(XM)  of  .securities,  that  the 
national  banks  in  New  York  carry  over 


$200,000,000  of  securities,  and  that  the 
trust  companies  in  this  city  carry  $200,- 
000,000  in  stock  investments,  some  idea 
is  obtained  of  the  immense  stake  these  in- 
stitutions have  in  the  investment  market 
independently  of  their  loans  on  collater- 
als, which  may  be  estimated  at  more  than 
$1,000,000,000. 

I  was  speaking  not  long  ago  of  this 
concentration  in  banking  to  one  of  the 
most   eminent   statesmen   in   the  United 


RICHARD  DELAFIELD. 
President   of   the    National    Park   Bank 

States.  He  made  this  interesting  com- 
ment : 

'*  The  strength  of  the  nation  should  be 
in  the  wealth  ;i     '  .  of  its  coim- 

try  towns  and  ^ .^-  .     -    .:  the  cities  are 

rapidly  sapping  their  vitality.  Popula- 
ti»)n  and  wealth  are  concentrated  more 
and  more  in  the  great  cities.  The  inde- 
pendent proilucers  aiul  mercliants  of  the 
smaller  cities  anil  towns  are  h^in^  ab- 
sorbed into  the  \n\  '  '  ;reat  cv»r- 
poratii)ns,  whose  1  are  in  the 
big  cities.  The  in  iit  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  hail  I 

in  a  cour*'  •    ' ■  •■ 

there,  u 

the  place  where  thi>Hc  prDfitt  were  niaile, 

and  contributeil  U\  its  |>rtv9|)eritv  ami  in* 
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fluence,  is  gradually  being  forced  to  sell 
out  to  the  big  concern  in  the  city.  There- 
after the  place  of  the  small  independent 
merchant  is  taken  by  a  hired  man,  a 
superintendent,  in  the  pay  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  profits  of  the  business,  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  the  town,  go  to  the 
city.  The  same  process  is  beginning  in 
the  field  of  banking,  and  not  only  is  the 
money  of  the  country  being  more  and 
more  concentrated  in  the  big  cities,  but  I 
believe  that  the  great  city  banks  will  in- 
evitably secure  control  of  local  banks  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
the  process  of  concentration  be  carried 
to  the  farthest  limits." 

''What  is  the  remedy  for  this?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  know  ol"  none,"  he  replied. 

Yet  by  many  this  development  is  re- 


tration  was  in  line  with  increased  sta- 
bility and  improved  monetary  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  should 
be  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  branch-making  like  that  which 
exists  in  England.  In  this  view  I  cannot 
entirely  agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
point  of  highest  safety  and  economic 
efficiency  must  lie  midway  between  the 
concentration  toward  which  we  are 
steadily  progressing  and  that  wide  dif- 
fusion and  independence  that  formerly 
existed. 

But  if  this  power  is  inevitable  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important  that  it 
should  be  wisely  administered.  The  men 
who  have  created  this  concentration  and 
who  control  it  in  large  measure  have  in 
their  hands  the  destinies  of  American 
business,  and  if  there  is  any  question  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  concentration  which 
they  represent  it  is  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  what  they  may  do  as  for  fear 
of  their  successors.  For  what  may  be 
safe  in  the  hands  of  strong  men  would 
be  dangerous  indeed  in  the  hands  of 
weak  men. 

Concerning  Mr.  Stillman,  who  is 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank  and 


DUMONT  CLARK, 

I'vcHUlcnt    of   the   American    Exchange    National 
Bank 


gardcd  not  merely  as  inevitable,  but  as 
altogether  desirable,  a  natural  response 
to  economic  law.  A  leading  financial 
writer  of  London,  who  recently  made  a 
tour  of  the  United  States  studying  con- 
ditions here,  expressed  his  opinion,  in 
conversation  with  me,  that  this  concen- 


VALENTINB    P.    SNYDER, 
I'reBldent  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
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J.    EDWARD    SIMMONS, 

President  of  the  Fourth  National  Bank 

now  heads  the  most  notable  of  the  three 
j^reat  financial  groups,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  is  the  fastest  thinker  and  the 
smallest  talker  among  all  the  bankers. 
But  tho  Stillman  commonly  says  little,  he 
can  speak  when  occasion  requires  and 
speak  fluently  and  well.  He  has  even  a 
keen  sense  of  dramatic  effect  and  he  has 
the  art  of  making  his  silences  as  eloquent 
as  Mrs.  Fiske's  most  theatrical  pauses. 
When  Mr.  Stillman  presides  at  a  fully  at- 
tended meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
at  the  National  City  Bank  it  is  estimated 
that  more  than  $11,000,000,000  in  cor- 
porate securities  and  more  than  one-third 
of  the  industrial  trust  capitalization  of 
the  country  are  represented.  But  no  ont' 
doubts  that  wluTt-  he  sits  is  the  head  of 
the  table,  even  tho  a  Rockeft  Her  is  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Stillman  is  credited  with  three 
ambitions — first,  to  transmit  to  his  de 
scendants  a  family  fortune  greater  than 
he  received  from  his  father;  second,  to 
be  Presidifit  of  the  greatest  bank  in 
America ;  tiiird,  to  show  how  such  a  bank 
should  be  organized  and  directed  so  as 
tr)  produce  the  fullest  economic  results. 
George  V.  Baker,  of  the  I-'irst  National 


Bank,  has  given  to  his  institution  an  in- 
dividuality such  as  is  possessed  by  no 
other  bank  in  America.  He  has  spent  his 
life  in  banking  and  he  rose  to  the  presi- 
dency regularly  through  promotion  from 
the  lower  positions.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
banker,  but  as  a  financier,  that  he  has 
won  his  success  and  fortune.  He  is  less 
interested  in  banking  on  its  commercial 
than  on  its  financial  side.  Thrown  early 
into  intimate  relations  with  financiers 
who  were  trained  in  partnership  with  Jay 
Cooke,  and  more  recently  with  men  in 
control  of  the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tions, Mr.  Baker  has  for  years  been  iden- 
tified with  railroad  financiering. 

Mr.  Snyder,  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
became  connected  with  that  institution 
about  a  year  ago  as  a  result  of  the  West- 
ern National  Bank  consolidating  with  it. 
His  promotion  has  been  rapid.  Like  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Hepburn,  of  the  Chase 
Xational  Bank,  who  were  formerly 
Comptrollers  of  the  Currency ;  Mr. 
James,  of  the  Lincoln  National,  who 
svas  formerly  Postmaster-General;  Mr. 
Gage,  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany, who  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Mr.  Vanderlip,  of  the  Xa- 
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A.   B.    HEPBURN, 
President  of  the  Chase  National  Bank 

tional  City  Bank,  who  was  formerly 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Snyder's  en- 
trance into  New  York  banking  was 
through  the  door  of  the  Government 
service,  in  which  he  first  served  as  private 
secretary  to  Daniel  Manning  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Snyder 
may  best  described  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Hyde,  of  the  Equitable,  who  said  of  him : 

'*  Snyder  always  has  the  banking  situa- 
tion well  in  hand.  He  does  not  make 
mistakes ;  he  does  not  quibble,  and  he 
wastes  no  time." 

Concerning  President  McCurdy,  of  the 
Mutual  Life;  President  Alexander, of  the 
Equitable  Life,  and  President  McCall,  of 
the  New  York  Life,  it  is  scarcely  needful 
to  speak,  as  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
at  the  head  of  these  immense  institutions 
is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  their  great 
executive  ability.  These  men  are  truly 
international  financiers.  The  business  of 
their  companies  extends  into  many  for- 
eign nations  and  they  are  owners  of  the 
securities  of  many  different  Govern- 
ments, so  that  there  are  hardly  any  other 
three  men  in  the  United  States  whose 
business  requires  them  to  take  such  a 
wide  view  of  things.  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  served  under  Henry  B.  Hyde  and 


succeeded  him  as  President  of  the  Equit- 
able on  his  death,  is  not  only  a  thorough- 
ly equipped  expert  in  insurance,  but  he  is 
also  a  conspicuous  type  of  the  college 
man  in  business.  His  recent  address  be- 
fore the  Yale  University  upon  insurance 
is  one  of  the  best  presentations  of  that 
subject  that  has  ever  been  made.  Mr. 
Alexander  has  a  decided  literary  talent 
and  a  few  years  ago  published  a  book  of 
his  own  college  recollections,  entitled 
''  Princeton,  Old  and  New."  It  would 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  scope  and 
power  of  Mr.  McCurdy's  influence,  as 
that  extends  not  merely  over  the  old  and 
conservative  company  of  which  he  is  the 
President,  but  in  every  direction  in  the 
financial  world,  in  the  market  for  invest- 
ments, in  the  control  of  corporations  and 
in  the  promotion  of  business  activity. 
Mr.  McCall,  of  the  New  York  Life,  like 
some  of  the  bank  presidents  who  have 
been  named,  entered  the  insurance  busi- 
ness through  the  door  of  the  public  serv- 
ice. He  was  one  of  the  best  superin- 
tendents of  insurance  that  the  State  of 
New  York  ever  had  and  on  his  retire- 
ment from  that  office  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  was  invited  to  attach  himself  to 
the  Equitable  Life,  with  which  he  served 


.TAMRS  T.   WOODWARD. 
I'lesldent  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank 
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as  comptroller  for  several  years.     When  the  same  respect  as  the    conditions    of 

the  New   York  Life  was  injured  by  a  banking  are  different.    The  business  man 

period  of  mismanagement  it  took  a  clear-  of  to-day  is  built  on  larger  lines  than  his 

lieaded,  vigorous  man  to  reorganize  it.  ancestor.     He  is  bolder,  but  his  courage 

Mr.  McCall  was  called  upon  to  perform  is  based  upon  a  stronger  grasp  of  world 

that  w^ork,  and  the  notable  results  of  his  conditions. 

policy  are  revealed  in  the  extraordinary  Among  the  notable  bank  presidents  of 

growth   which   that   institution   has   en-  the  city  is  Dumont  Clarke,  of  the  Ameri- 

joyed  since  he  became  its  President.  can  Exchange  Bank,  who    long    served 

But  there  are  other  insurance  men  and  under    George    S.    Coe,  and    who    has 

bankers    independent  of  this  remarkable  caught  and  retained  much  of  the  spirit  of 

group  of  financial  institutions  to  whom  that  great  banker  of  a  former  generation, 

some  reference  must  be  made,  even  in  The  place  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  banking 

this  brief  review  of  the  money  power  of  business  of  New  York  is  not  measured 

New  York.     No  estimate  of  the  insur-  entirely  by  the  strength  of  his  large  bank, 

ance  power  would  be  complete  that  did  for  his  influence  goes  outside  of  that  in- 

not  take  some  account  of  John  R.  Hege-  stitution,  and  he  is  now   and  will  be  for 

man,  President  of  the  Metropolitan  Life ;  two    years    to    come     President    of    the 

John  F.  Dryden,  President  of  the  Pru-  Clearing   House   Association.      Another 

dential    Life,    and    Colonel     Jacob    L.  notable  banker,  and  one  who  is  closely 

Greene,  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  for  identified  with  one  of    the    three    great 

all    three    of    these    institutions    stand  financial   groups    which   have  been   de- 

among  the  strongest  in  the  country.    Al-  scribed,  is  James  T.  Woodford,  of  the 

tho  the  headquarters  of  the   Prudential  Hanover     National     Bank,     which    has 

and  Connecticut  Mutual  are  outside  of  many  close  bonds  with  the  National  City 

this  State,  yet  from  a  financial  standpoint  Bank.     Mr.  Woodward  has  been  Presi- 

they  are  closely  identified  with  this  city,  dent  of  the  Clearing  House  Association. 

All  three  of  these  men  have  made  a  dis-  but  tho  naturally  retiring  in  disposition, 

tinct  mark  both  in  insurance  and  in  finan-  appearing  little  in  public,  is  a  man  of 

cial    management.      Mr.    liegeman    and  great  force  of  character  and  executive 

Senator  Dryden  have  built  up  two  great  ability. 

institutions,  devoted  largely  to  industrial  Mr.  Delafield,  President  of  the  Na- 
insurance,  thus  carrying  far  and  wide,  tional  Park  Bank,  which  ranks  fourth  in 
among  even  the  lowest  of  wage-earners,  resources  in  the  city  and  is  the  largest 
the  benefits  of  this  beneficent  system,  bank  outside  of  the  three  main  groups  or 
Mr.  liegeman  has  an  original  personal-  chains  of  financial  institutions, is physical- 
ity,  and,  like  all  successful  men,  has  an  ly  the  largest  banker  in  New  York,  and 
enormous  capacity  for  work,  while  his  his  bigness  is  not  by  any  means  confine<l 
knowledge  of  insurance  in  all  its  to  his  physique.  The  National  Park 
branches  on  both  its  theoretical  and  I*ank  was  a  great  institution  l)efore  Mr. 
practical  sides  has  made  him  a  veritable  Delafield  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it. 
encyclopedia  on  the  subject.  The  Presi-  hut  he  has  kept  it  steadily  in  the  fore- 
dent   of   the    Prudential    is    not    only    a  ground,  which  is  no  slight  achievement 

power   in   insurance,  but   has   become   a     in  these  last  ten  • *'  - ♦;. 

leader  in  the  manifold  husintss  activities  tion.  leading  to                                            •» 

of  New  Jersey,  and  his  election  to  the  of  deposits  in  a  few   institutions.     Mr. 

United  States  Senate  two  years  ago  testi-     Delafield's  proclaimed  • 

fics  both  to  the  regard  with  which  he  is     ing  is  that  his  duty  as  i .  .^   .v,v...    .^ 

held  and  his  great  iiitluence  in  that  State,  not  chiefly  to  his  stiK'khoKlers.  hut  to  hin 

On  the  whole  there  are  no  finer  types  dfpositors,  not  niainlv  to  earning  1 1 

of    business    men     as    developed    in    the  dividends,   hut   to   safe.         '         the   vi«. 

stress  and  competition  of  modern  busi-  posits  of  the  hank's  ct                      In   \\\^ 

ncss    than   those  who  preside  over  the  opinion  a  bank  is  like  a  i            '  in  this 

leading    financial    institutions    of    New  •           f      A  railrtxid  is  a  I 

York.     Naturally  they  take  the  color  of  ,  ■■  ■  .   larrieil  on  t»>  earn 

the  tinu's  in  which  they  live.     They  are  owners,  but  its  chief  tintv  i 

(lifTrrent  from  their  predecessors  in  much  nafety  of  its  patrons 


JOHN  F.DRYDEN^ 

PRJCS.ftPRVDEKTlAL    INSURAJNCBCO 
OP    /VMCMICA 


PRESIDENTS  OF  LIFE  INSURAMCE  COMPANIES 

',  f'ortnilt   of  .Inuu-n   W.    Al''xnn(lfT  wns   PopyrlffTitod    tn    11)02    by  Almnn  A'  Co..   Nrw  York 
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The  Lincoln  National  Bank,  of  which 
]\Ir.  James  is  President,  is  an  institution 
which  is  identified  with  the  National  City 
group.  Mr.  James  has  probably  the 
largest  acquaintance  and  the  most  accu- 
rate memory  for  names  and  faces  of  any 
business  man  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  fact  which  in  connection  with  his  many 
admirable  executive  qualities  explains  his 
notable  success.  Few  bankers  have  had 
so  varied  an  experience  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent walks  of  life  as  Mr.  Hepburn,  of 
the  Chase  National,  has  enjoyed.  As 
member  of  the  State  Assembly  he  became 
known  all  over  the  United  States  as 
chairman  of  "  the  Hepburn  Committee," 
which  investigated  the  railroads  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Later  he  was  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  after- 
ward Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  He 
is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  banker  and  an 
author  as  well  as  a  statesman.  Mr. 
Porter,  President  of  the  famous  Chemi- 
cal Bank,  which  is  noted  as  never  having 
suspended  specie  payments  during  its 
long  career,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
national  banks  in  New  York  that  pays 
no  interest  on  deposits  of  other  banks 
and  trust  companies,  and  whose  stock  is 
quoted  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
bank  in  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  bank  presidents.  Like 
James  G.  Cannon,  the  able  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Fourth  National  Bank,  and 
President  Woolverton,  of  the  Gallatin 
National  Bank,  Mr.  Porter  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Bank,  which  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  New 
York's  banking  "  kindergarten,"  inas- 
much as  a  large  number  of  officers  of 
other  banks  have  graduated  from  it.  Mr. 
Porter  has  a  thorough,  practical  knowl- 
edge of  banking  in  all  its  branches,  and 
with  all  the  aggressiveness  and  courage 
of  the  new  generation  he  possesses  also 
that  conservatism  which  distinguished 
his  predecessor,  G.  G.  Williams.  Mr. 
IVjrter  was  recently  elected  a  member  of 
the  Clearing  House  Committee. 

Mr.  Simmons,  President  of  the  Fourth 
National,  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
proiiiiiuut  men  of  New  York  and  has 
filled  more  [ilaces  of  distinction  in  the 
hiisiiuss  world  than  any  other  of  our 
barikrrs.  Twenty  years  ago  hr  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Stock  ICxchange,  during  the 


panic  of  1884.  He  has  also  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Clearing  House  Association 
and  is  now  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  be 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  served  with  notable  skill  as  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  many 
years  ago  was  Grand  Master  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  of  New  York.  Soon  after 
he  became  President  one  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  New  York  visited  him  and 
asked  that  certain  irregular  privileges  be 
extended  to  his  firm.  Mr.  Simmons  de- 
murred.   The  merchant  was  surprised. 

''  Sir,"  he  said,  '*  you  are  a  new  man 
here  and  do  not  know  me.  I  can  help 
or  harm  any  bank." 

Mr.  Simmons  drew  himself  up  erect 
and  sternly  replied :  '*  Sir,  it  is  evident 
that  you  do  not  know  me.  As  long  as  I 
am  President  of  this  bank  not  one  act 
shall  be  permitted  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  honorable  methods  and  sound 
business  principles." 

No  record  of  the  banking  power  of 
New  York  should  fail  to  take  some  ac- 
count of  the  great  savings  banks  of  the 
city.  There  are  twenty-eight  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  New  York,  with  deposits  of 
over  $625,000,000,  and  sixteen  in  Brook- 
lyn, with  deposits  of  $182,000,000. 
Among  the  presidents  of  these  institu- 
tions who  have  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  business  of  the  city,  not  alone  in 
the  operations  of  their  own  institutions, 
but  also  in  the  discussions  of  the  State 
Savings  Banks  Association,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  other  pub- 
lic boilies  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Wood, of 
the  Bowery;  Mr.  Rhoades,  of  the  Green- 
wich ;  Mr.  Sturgis,  of  the  Se  '- ;  Mr. 

McMahon,  of  the  ImmigraiiL  :->trial. 

and  Mr.  Sprague,  of  the  Union  Dime. 
These  men  are  active  but  conservative 
forces  in  finance,  stan  '■■-  •  *  -  -id  in- 
vestment and  for  the  >  f  the 
savings  of  the  thousands  of  wage-earners 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  savings  lunk 
presidents,  and  notably  to  the  men  whom 
i  have  mentioned,  that  steady  r  ce 
has  t)een  made  bv  th  -  *  *  to 
every  measure  taken  t  j< 
of  their  investments  in  securities  to  «s 
to  permit  the  use  of  t'  vh 
they  are  trustees  in  to 
the  lK>rderland  of  s|k 
Nb«  Yimi«  Citv. 


The  Spring-Time  of  the  Soul 

A    SONG    FOR    THE    CHRISTMAS    TIME 
BY  ETHELBERT  D.  WARFIELD 


I  KNOW  not  if  my  Lord  was  born 

When  Winter  winds  blew  fierce  and  cold, 
And  hungry  wolves  with  snarling  sped 
Across  the   wild  Judean   wold, 

And   anxious    shepherds   vigil   kept 
The  while   their  timid   charges   slept. 

Perchance  'twas  Spring-time  when  he  came. 

When  all  the  fields  were  bright  with  bloom. 
When  lambs  ran  bleating  everywhere. 
And  all  the  world  forgot  its  gloom ; 
Forgot  its  glbom  for  simple  glee 
In  Spring-time's  ageless  mystery. 

I  know  not  when  my  Lord  was  born; 
Nor  if  the  flocks  were  folded  fast. 
Or  nipped  the  herbage  ranging  free. 
When  first   their   watchers   stood   aghast, 
Then  with  delight  and  reverence  heard 
The  herald-angel's  blessed  word. 


But  this  I  know — when  he  was  born 

His  coming  brought  new  life  to  roll 
In  widening  billows  deep  and  far — 
The  very  Spring-time  of  the  soul — 
Till  here  to-night  I  seem  to  hear 
The  angel   voices  chanting  clear. 

The  angel  voices ! — how  they  swell 

In  that  high  peal  of  peace  on  earth ; 
Hark !  how  they  tell  afresh  to-night 
The  story  of  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Proclaiming  to  the   furthest  pole 
New  birth  and  Spring-time  for  each  soul 

I  know  not  when  my  Lord  was  born, 

Nor  in  my  gladness  care  to  ask; 
But  well  I  know  he  came  to  save 
And  richly  wrought  his  heavenly  task; 
For  nightly  now  across  my  way 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  sheds  its  ray. 
E ASTON,  Pa. 


e< 


The    Meaning   of   Christmas   for   the 
Twentieth   Century 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  HENSLEY  HENSON 

Canon  of  Westminster 

fit  is  not  a  year  since  Canon  Henson,  the  distinguished  preacher  of  St.  Margaret's, 
startled  not  only  the  Knglish  Churchmen,  but  all  English-spealiing  Christians,  by  an 
article  in  'J'hc  Contemporary  In  which  ho  declared  that  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  also  in  the  New,  we  must  recognize  a  large  element  of  myth,  which  includes  the  so- 
called  Gospel  of  the  Childhood  of  our  Lord.  His  theological  position  gives  special  inter- 
est to  ills  teaching  as  to  the  value  of  Christmas  In  these  days  of  scientific  criticism. 
— Editor.]  ..      M 


IT  is  vain  to  deny  that  men's  minds  are 
troubled  about  our  old  Christmas 
festival.  There  are  questionings  in 
the  air  so  insistent  and  so  audible  that 
they  are  beginning  to  pierce  the  walls  of 
Christian  homes  and  to  reach  the  wor- 
shipers in  the  churches.  As  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  infancy  of  Jesus  is  rehearsed 
among  us  it  carries  along  with  it  asso- 
ciations of  repugnant  yet  multiplying 
controversies,  as  well  as  those  gentle  and 
elevating  suggestions  which  have  made 


Christmas  a  yearly  Apocalypse  of  the 
kinder  sentiments  of  men.  Has  Christ- 
mas any  rneaning  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury ?  is  a  question  which,  variously 
j)hrased,  asked  in  scorn,  or  in  anguish, 
or  in  calm  determination  as  of  men  who 
will  see  the  facts  that  they  may  face 
them,  is  everywhere  being  proposed.  To 
that  question,  perhaps,  we  may  go  some 
way  toward  suggesting  the  answer. 

Four    points    seem    to    stand    out    as 
claiming   inclusion   in   an   answer  which 
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is  at  once  just,  complete  and  satisfying,  thropist,  the  philosopher,  the  man  of  hu- 

In  the  first  place,  and  taking  the  lowest  mane  disposition  will — whatever  may  be 

s^roimd,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  his  view  of  the  Christian  dogma  built  on 

thoughtful    student    of    our    civilization  the  tradition — feel  nothing  but  kindness 

that   the   religious   prominence   given   to  and   appreciation   for   this  great   service 

the  Mother  and  the  Child  bv  all  sections  which  Christianitv  is  rendering^    to    the 


of  the  Christian  Church  is  of  the  utmost 
social  value.  It  is  not  only  avowed  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  religion  who  are 
affected,  and  affected  for  good,  by  this 


modern  world  in  thus  sustaining  in  its 
midst  an  ideal  which  it  is  singularly  diffi- 
cult to  keep  within  the  view  of  those 
who  are  imprisoned  in  its  vast  cities   and 


concentration  of  thought  on  those  tender  fired  with  its  squalid  and  ruthless  zeal 

and  venerable  figures.     We  are  warned  for  material  success. 

by  our  wisest  guides  that  as  modern  civil-  In  the  next  place,  advancing  one  step 

ization  becomes  more  urban  and  strenu-  farther  into  the  meaning  of  Christmas, 


ous,  so  are  the 
conditions  of  life 
changed  for  the 
worse  in  the  case 
of  the  young.  This 
is  the  moral,  for 
instance,  of  the 
notable  book  on 
the  "  Psychology 
o  f  Adolescence  " 
which  has  just  is- 
s  u  e  d  from  the 
press.  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  cries  a  warn- 
ing which  we  can- 
not afford  to  de- 
spise. "At  its 
best,"  he  tells  us, 
"  metropolitan  life 
is  hard  on  child- 
hood," and  he  gives 
abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  it  is 
specially  unfavor- 
able   to    healthy, 

wise  and  happy  nurture  of  children  in 
their  earliest  years.  Motherhood  is  be- 
coming am(jng  large  sections  of  our  peo- 
ple a  misunderstood  and  mismanaged 
factor,  and  tendencies,  which  perhaps  de- 
rive support  from  the  vehemence  and 
ever  increasing  (Kgradation  of  economic 
strife,  are  lowering  the  regard  with 
which  that  vitally  important  function  is 
regarded.  Apart,  therefore,  from  all 
specifically  theological  considerations  the 
(  iiristmas  festival  serves  among  us  this 
iiivahiai)le  purpose  of  restoring  to  public 
proinituiice  an<l  clothing  with  the  most 
august  significance  these  primary  and  im 
perilled  facts  of  Molherhon«l  and  Child 
hood,  which  stand  at  the  hase  of  society 
as  its  indispensable  foundations.  The 
patriot,   the   social   student,    the    philan 


will  it  not  be 
agreed  by  all  the 
worthiest  thinkers 
of  our  time  that 
there  is  great  and 
widelv      ramifvine 


advantage    in 


this 
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yearly  diversion  of 
men's  minds  from 
the  cult  of  brute 
force  to  that  pa- 
thetic and  beautiful 
weakness  of 
Mother  and  Child 
from  which  have 
grown  the  might- 
iest and  most  ex- 
alted potencies  of 
civilized  life? 
There  is  carved  on 
the  great  northern 
porch  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  a  par- 
able in  stone  which 
many  p  i  1  g  r  i  m  > 
from  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
ICnglish-speaking  dispersion  will  have 
gazed  ui>on,  and  some  have  read.  Be- 
low, parting  the  dtx'jrways  which  lead 
into  the  sanctuary,  are  the  Mother  and 
the  Crowned  Child,  and  above  are  ranged 
in   r«)vvs  of  svml)olic   statues   t' 

sentatives  of  all  the  elements  ^  ,  

civilization — justice,  mercy,  art,  science 
and  M>  forth.     Above  all  is  t\u  of 

the  Christ,  not  as  a  cr '    * 

the  .Supreme  Juilge,  i 
*  bar  severe  "  all  the  wl  *  out- 

put t)f  human  eff  ll.     li 

parable    of    the  ^     .«f 

h'orce :  it  silrntlv 
conijuering   W 
year  luit,   to  om 
niiiideil   folk  a  pi< 
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ence,  echoed  in  conscience,  against  that 
cult  of  Brute  Force  to  which  it  would 
seem  by  many  melancholy  tokens  that  we 
are  now  inclining,  both  in  England  and 
America,  to  revert.  Apart  from  all  ques- 
tions of  technical  theology  Christmas 
means  for  the  informed  and  reflective 
student  of  our  time  this  creed  of  the  in- 
herent superiority  of  the  Moral  over  the 
Material,  this  Faith  in  the  unseen  as  truly 
the  higher  and  most  prevailing  power  in 
the  world,  which  has  been  the  faith  of  all 
the  Saints  of  Humanity,  however  desig- 
nated and  wherever  serving. 

In  the  third  place — and  moving  on- 
ward still  across  the  threshold  of  the 
Temple  into  the  shrine  itself — Christmas 
— religiously  regarded  by  all  who,  with 
whatever  varieties  of  theological  ex- 
pression, yet  revere  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  highest  and  the  truest  utter- 
ance of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  high-water 
mark  of  man's  spiritual  attainment,  the 
emergence  on  the  plane  of  experience  of 
the  only  satisfying  version  of  Humanity 
— means  the  solemn  and  sufficient  au- 
thentication of  Human  Duty.  Our  age 
is  prolific  of  philosophies  of  life,  and 
there  is  a  tendency,  too  apparent  to  es- 
cape the  most  reluctant  notice,  for  those 
philosophies  to  take  a  pessimistic  tone. 
"  Life  is  not  worth  living  "  is  the  thought 
of  many,  and  to  those  who  are  con- 
fronted, as  is  more  and  more  the  case 
with  English-speaking  people,  by  the  im- 
mense and  complicated  problems  of  so- 
ciety there  is  inevitably  a  disposition  to 
despair  of  individual  effort,  to  disallow 
as  plainly  futile  those  altruistic  emotions 
which  are  the  best  things  in  our  nature, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  monstrous  anom- 
alies and  wrongs  which  in  our  hearts 
we  revolt  against.  We  are  tempted  to 
fall  back  on  the  gloomy  yet  sympathetic 
despair  of  the  Preacher: 

"  Then  I  returned  and  saw  all  the  oppres- 
sions that  are  done  under  the  sun — and  be- 
hold the  tears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and 
fhey  had  no  comforter — and  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors  there  was  power,  but  they 
had  no  comforter.  Wherefore  I  praised  the 
dead  which  are  already  dead  more  than  the 
livinpj  which  are  yet  alive — yea,  better  than 
them  both  did  I  esteem  him  which  hath  not 
yet  been,  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil  work  that 
is  done  under  the  sun." 


the  condition  of  worse  things.  Cynicism 
in  the  intellectual,  self-indulgence  in  the 
coarser-natured,  and  fierce  materialism 
as  the  atmosphere  of  society — these  are 
the  progeny  of  that  fatal  doubt,  whether, 
indeed,  in  view  of  such  a  world  as  this 
there  be  any  worthy  meaning  in  life  or 
any  validity  in  those  noblest  instincts  in 
human  nature  which  insistently  call 
upon  us  to  rise  above  our  lower  selves 
and  to  serve  our  fellows.  Every  com- 
petent observer  of  modern  civilization 
calls  attention  to  the  increasing  material- 
ization of  men's  ideals  and  the  increasing 
callousness  of  their  economic  and  politi- 
cal methods.  Christmas  means  the  re- 
buke of  these  degrading  tendencies  of 
modern  thought.  The  Ideal  of  Human- 
ity is  tied  fast  on  this  festival  to  our  com- 
mon human  stock.  Again  and  again,  as  if 
desirous  to  escape  from  the  moral  obliga- 
tions implied  in  the  fact,  Christian  think- 
ers have  tried  to  avoid  confessing  the 
truth  of  Christ's  genuine  manhood;  but 
the  unerring  instinct  of  the  Christian  so- 
ciety has  never  failed  to  discern  the  latent 
treason  to  morality  implied  in  Docetism, 
and  perhaps  the  extraordinary  popularity 
of  the  Christmas  Festival  is  no  mean  in- 
dication of  the  vital  importance  which 
attaches  to  the  birth,  in  the  full  signi- 
ficance of  the  fact,  of  Him  in  whom  the 
Human  Race  must  revere  its  own  ideal  of 
character  and  life.  In  the  present  day  it 
is  well  known  that  difficulties  have  been 
raised  from  within  the  Christian  camp 
on  grounds  of  historical  criticism  with 
respect  to  that  article  in  the  Christian 
Creed  which  declares  the  "  Virginity  "  of 
Christ's  Mother.  Without  entering  here 
on  any  discussion  of  those  difficulties,  the 
present  writer  may  express  his  agree- 
ment with  Professor  McGiffert  in  the 
view  expressed  in  a  recent  monograph 
on  "The  Apostles'  Creed,"  where  he 
says : 

"  The  article  as  it  stand  in  the  original  text 
with  the  emphasis  on  the  reality  of  Christ's 
birth  cannot  satisfactorily  be  explained,  ex- 
cept as  a  protest  against  Docetism,  and  more 
particularly  the  Docetism  of  Marcion.  And 
so  any  one  who  believed  that  Christ  was  real- 
ly born,  and  that  his  life  was  not  a  mere 
phantom,  even  tho  he  did  not  believe  that 
Christ  was  born  of  a  virgin,  was  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  article,  tho  not  with  its 
form." 


This  mood  of  profound  depression  is         Be  this  as  it  may,  my  presenK;,  argu- 
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ment  remains  unaffected.  Christmas 
means  for  the  twentieth  century  what  it 
has  meant  to  the  previous  nineteen  cen- 
turies, that  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  genuinely  human,  and,  there- 
fore, in  true  and  binding  sense,  exem- 
plary. The  view  of  our  personal  duty 
which  is  insistently  suggested  by  our 
higher  selves,  which  finds  in  history  ap- 
proximations in  the  lives  of  those  whom 
we  perforce  revere  as  the  saints  and 
saviors  of  the  race,  is  completely  em- 
bodied in  the  career  which  started  on  its 
course  when  Christ  was  born  at  Beth- 
lehem. Christmas  Day,  therefore,  brings 
that  ideal  from  heaven  and  binds  it  into 
our  common  life,  as  a  key  to  interpret 
ourselves  and  a  call  to  serve  our  fellows. 
Finally,  we  advance  through  the  outer 
court  of  the  Sanctuary  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies  and  there  read  the  message  of 
Christmas.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  are 
sent  to  the  Manhood  which  took  its  rise 
in  Bethlehem  so  many  centuries  ago  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  and  re- 
vere our  own  manhood,  and  know  how 
we  also  shall  be  able  to  live  worthily  of 
ourselves,  but  it  is  also  that  we  are  al- 
lowed to  know  not  less  surely  that  the 
Creator-Spirit  from  whom  ultimately  all 
things  proceed  is  there  alone  completely 
interpreted  to  his  creatures.  To  the  dim 
suggestions  of  the  ordered  and  beautiful 
universe  and  the  lofty  suspicions  of  the 
human  conscience  is  added  the  supreme 
and  satisfying  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ.  To  that  sublime  oracle  of 
prophecy  which  sums  up  in  a  single  sen- 
tence the  long  struggles  and  labors  of 
all  the  prophets,  Jewish  and  Ethnic,  who 
have  from  age  to  age  kindled  and  car- 
ried on  the  torch  of  human  self-respect, 
(  hristmas  adds  a  confirmatory  message, 
which  removes  the  inevitable  doubt  and 
sadness  born  of  human  frailty  and  sin 
and  brings  the  great  truth  near  in  com- 
fortable words  of  a  Master  whom  we 
can  love  and  know  and  worship.  **  He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
hut  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  Micah's 
oracle  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  pro- 
phetic teaching,  and  yet  for  all  its  lU)- 
bility  and  truth  it  i.trikes  something  of 
(hill  and  fear  into  men  who  have  the 
riirlanrholy  witness  within  thetusrlvrs 
tfiat  the  message  hi^f  l^rn  heard  in  vain 


and    carries    within    it    no    condolatory 
pledges  of  obedience.    "  The  quest  is  not 
for  me  "  is  the  thought  that  darkens  the 
mind  when  the  austere  Vocation  of  Mo- 
rality is  thus  heard.     "  Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."   Christ- 
mas carries  us  into  another  Presence  and 
sets  us  within  audience  of  another  Voice, 
the  same,  and  yet  more  tender,  solicitous 
and  prevailing.     "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.     Take  my  yoke  upon 
you  and  learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls.     For  my  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  is  light."    In  spite  of  the  won- 
derful changes  of  time,  which  have  left 
in  the  world  little  unaltered  save  the  pro- 
found yearning  and  the  immense  sorrows 
of    Mankind,   the    song   of   the    Herald 
Angel,  which  echoes  on  Christmas  Day 
in  the  churches  of  Christendom,  carries 
a  message  which  is  as  fresh  and  relevant 
and  consolatory  as  when  first  the  blessed 
words  were  spoken.     '*  I  bring  you  tid- 
ings of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all 
the  people ;  for  there  is  born  to  you  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."     Human  life  will 
continue  to  be  burdened  with  a  weight  of 
cares,    shadowed   by    manifold    sorrows, 
tormented  by  unappeasable  desires,  but 
henceforth  increasingly   it  will  be  light- 
ened and  relieved  by  the  sweet  ministries 
of  Christian  compassion.    The  frailty  of 
infancy,    the    weakness    of    wo         '     xi. 
the  helplessness  of  maternity,  th.  .  ....ast 

destitution  of  poverty,  the  desolateness  of 
oppression — all    these,    passing   into   the 
I  ight  of  the   Birth  at   Bethlehem      '-  " 
become    transformed    Into    the    cl 
treasures  of  humanity.     So  the  "  Prince 
of  Peace"  grasps  the  scepter  of  a  re- 
deemed   universe    in    His    infant    hands 
and   sends   forth   throughout   the   world 
his    voiceless    but    prevailing    mandates. 
.All  tyrannies  of  hon^  '  *  ' 

political  power  are  st 
tho  the  way  mav  be  lonsf.  and  the  prixreis 
tedious  and  int  .  s  for- 

ward frofti  dai....  "s"'    ..    "*  *^'-* 

taint  streaks  of  d..  .n  to  the  l; 

of  noon-day.    So  we  men  of  the  twenti- 
eth centurv  inav  hail  hit     '!  *     rv 
anew  the  cari>l  of  the   I  as 
•'  Glory  to  (kxI  in  the             '•  and  on 
t-arth  |H*acr.** 
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ANTHONY  HOPE, 
Author  of  "  Double  Harness  " 

Double  Harness 

By  "Double  Harness"*  Mr.  Hope 
means  the  marriage  contract ;  and  his 
story  dramatizes  the  different  methods 
husbands  and  wives  in  good  EngHsh 
society  have  of  being  unfaithful  to  it. 
One  after  another  the  five  couples  which 
make  up  important  roles  pass  across  the 
stage,  to  the  reader's  horror  and  amaze- 
ment. First,  there  is  Tom  Courtland, 
whose  **  Lady  Harriet "  throws  things 
at  him,  abuses  the  children,  and  finally 
kills  herself  in  a  rage,  because  of  his 
unfaithfulness  and  because  she  has  the 
scorpion  nature,  ready  to  sting  even  her- 
self to  death.  Next  are  the  Selfords,  a 
gushing  pair,  "  whose  amiability  was  the 
result  of  frequent  quarrels."  Then  come 
the  Fanshorns,  he  an  honest,  stupid  man 
whom  the  author  forces  into  a  false  posi- 
tion with  diabolic  dramatic  skill ;  she  a 
pretty  society  woman,  who  had  been  so 
long  cured  of  a  liaison  that  she  had  al- 
most outgrown  it  morally  before  her  hus- 
band discovered  it.  This  woman,  by 
the  way,  the  author  represents  as  the 
most  attractive,   the  most  virtuous  and 
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the  most  generous  character  in  the  story. 
The  Roymores  scarcely  count,  since  they 
are  so  entirely  respectable;  nor  does 
"  Momples,"  whose  husband  is  in  prison, 
altho  there  is  some  shrewd  speculation 
on  the  part  of  less  fortunate  husbands  in 
the  story  to  the  effect  that  these  poor 
creatures  have  remained  faithful  to  one 
another  through  the  exigencies  of  the 
situation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Hope  gets  the  hero 
and  heroine  married  and  starts  a  brand 
new  matrimonial  experiment  with  every- 
thing in  favor  of  virtue,  fidelity  and 
happiness.  And  the  pretext  upon  which 
the  young  people  are  alienated  is  very 
flimsy.  All  the  men  in  the  story  are 
right  and  proper  persons,  who  have 
been  teased  into  evil  courses  by  "  wear- 
ing "  wives.  The  trouble  with  this  last 
couple  is  that  the  wife  has  illusions,  which 
is  what  every  woman  should  have,  pro- 
vided she  can  change  them  fast  enough 
after  marriage  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
velopments of  the  matrimonial  situation. 
But  this  wife's  do  not  change.  She  longs 
to  keep  on  "  siding  straight  into  the 
gold  "  of  a  honeymoon  sunset,  after  the 
day  of  sentiment  has  past  and  the  dawn 
of  an  intelligent  practical  affection  should 
be  at  hand.  In  such  cases  the  outside 
affinity  usually  appears  and  offers  his 
romantic  consolation  and  services  to  the 
disappointed  wife.  And  in  this  instance 
the  husband  only  prevents  an  elopement 
by  threatening  to  kill  himself  and  the 
child  of  their  marriage. 

This  is  a  thrilling  and  impudent  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  and  convinces  the 
reader  that  the  author  is  not  con- 
cerned with  any  ethical  scruples.  If 
such  problems  really  exist  in  English 
married  life  as  commonly  as  this  story 
indicates,  it  gives  no  serious  sug- 
gestions of  how  to  solve  therr..  The 
one  character,  in  fact,  who  considers 
them  practically  is  a  professional  liber- 
tine. To  a  young  man  about  to  marry 
"  perfection  "  he  furnishes  the  following 
.shrewd  advice: 
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"  Perfection?  .  .  .  Not  enough,  my  boy! 
I  may  have  two  horses  and  you  may  have  two 
horses,  and  each  of  my  horses  may  be  better 
than  either  of  your  horses ;  but  when  we  come 
to  drive  them  you  may  have  the  better  pair. 
Two  good  'uns  don't  always  make  a  good  pair. 
.  .  .  They've  got  to  match — both  their 
paces  and  their  ways.  They've  got  to  go  kind- 
ly together,  to  like  the  feel  of  one  another, 
don't  you  know?  Each  of  'em  may  be  as 
good  as  you  like  single,  but  they  may  make — 
by  Jove,  yes ! — the  devil  of  a  pair !  It's  dou- 
ble harness  we're  talking  about,  Blake,  my 
boy." 

Osgood's  American  Colonies 

Professor  Osgood's  history  *  devotes 
itself  especially  to  a  revelation  of  the 
origin  of  English  American  political  in- 
stitutions.   He  says : 

"  It  is  intended  to  exhibit  in  outline  the 
early  development  of  English  colonization  on 
its  political  and  administrative  side." 

In  view  of  this  great  purpose  the  au- 
thor was  wise  to  limit  himself  to  consid- 
eration of  the  Continental  Colonies  only, 
and  the  two  large  volumes  which  his  re- 
searches have  produced  are  none  too 
ample  to  give  his  subject  proper  scope. 
Their  production,  he  informs  us,  was  the 
work  of  many  years.  They  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  volume  which  will  deal 
with  the  beginnings  of  Imperial  adminis- 
tration and  control,  and  in  that  volume 
the  British  side  of  the  problem  will  be 
discussed,  as  the  American  side  has  been 
in  the  vr)lumes  now  in  hand. 

In  the  first  part  of  his  first  volume  the 
author  examines  at  length  The  Pro- 
[>riftary  Province  in  Its  Earliest  h^orm, 
while  the  second  part  deals  with  The 
Corporate  Colonies  of  New  England ; 
the  second  volume  shows  The  Pro- 
prietary Province  in  Its  Later  h'orm. 

The  government  of  each  colony  or 
I)rovince  is  traced  from  its  beginning,  and 
a  general  idea  of  Professor  Osgood's 
method  may  be  conveyed  to  the  reader 
l)y  his  treatment  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  which,  in  the  first  place,  was  the 
Dutch  province  of  New  Netherland. 
'ibis,  in  the  beginning,  was  almost  a  pure 
autocracy.  With  the  charter  the  com 
panv  obtained  the  powers  of  g<n'eriun     ' 

•Tnr  Ambkh'an  ('nLnNiM-H  iv  nig  Hit\»i^i«" 
('«N'rnuY.      Ily  llrrhert  I  I'h  /*  ,  < 

of  lliatury  in   Culuinbia   I  ly.     'I'wo  •• 

Nmw  York.  'I  lit)  Mu<  iiilllttu  (  »uttt«iiy.     |&  Ui>. 


which   it    delegated    to   a    Director   and 
Council. 

'■  The  Council  itself  was  a  small  body,  filled 
mainly  by  the  director's  appointees  and  subject 
to  his  control." 

Secretary  Van  Tienhoven  expressed 
the  truth  when,  in  defending  Stuyvesant 
and  his  policy  against  attack,  he  de- 
clared: 

"  No  one  comes  or  is  admitted  into  New 
Netherland  except  on  this  condition,  not  that 
he  shall  have  anything  to  say,  but  that  he  shall 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  their  High 
Mightinesses,  .  .  .  and  obey  the  Director 
and  Council  for  the  time  being,  as  a  good  sub- 
ject is  bound  to  do." 

But  the  people  did  not  acquiesce  in  this 
autocracy.  Dutchmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century  knew  quite  as  much  about  liberal 
institutions  as  did  their  English  cousins, 
and  so  we  find  them  opening  their 
mouths  without  waiting  for  the  auto- 
crat's invitation.  We  find  a  continuous 
agitation,  resulting  at  last  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Twelve  Men  to  represent  the 
commonalty. 

The  Director  looked  upon  these  Twelve 
Men  as  a  temporary  body  having  no 
power  except  to  give  him  such  advice 
as  he  might  ask  them  for  concerning  the 
best  way  of    dealing    with  the   Indians. 

But  the  Twelve  Men  took  no  such 
view  of  their  function.  They  sought  to 
!)ring  about  all  sorts  of  reforms,  ami 
Kieft  in  disgust  dismissed  them,  forbade 
them  to  meet  again  and  threatened  them 
with  corporal  punislipnent  in  case  they 
disobeyed. 

When  Governor  Nicolls,  representing 
the  luiglish  conquerors,  stepped  on  the 
scene  in  1664  his  first  c 
ances  to  the  conquered  j  .,v  i .  . 

to  the  belief  that  a    re^  ve    ta\ 

granting  assembly    would   be   concedeil. 
i»ut  this  prt)ved  a  false  hope. 

By  means  of  the  English  conquest 
i\ew  Netherland  became  New  York,  the 
private  property  of  the  Duke  of  York 

and  the  (i*  •  -•   ''.  repre   ■  ''"    -a    - 

>ti!l  an  au  In  \ 

petitioned  for  rights  and   tittertiet.     At 

last  they  with' 

Here   was  a..   ...^....  »h..    f.^r.-^  .»f 

A  Inch    James    could    tb 
Htaml  and  he  jpive  way  n 
the  extent  of  allowing  the  Ninnent 
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of  a  legislature  carefully  directed  by  him- 
self. 

This  legislature  immediately  realized 
all  his  fears  by  assuming  full  power  over 
taxation  and  passing  statutes  intended  to 
secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
jury  trial  and  civil  rights  as  guaranteed 
by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition  of 
Right.  It  also  set  about  remodeling  the 
judicial  system  and  giving  it  a  statutory 
basis. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  Duke 
actually  approved  the  so-called  '*  Charter 
of  Liberties "  and  probably  the  other 
acts.  But  before  the  Duke's  approval 
reached  New  York  the  period  of  pro- 
prietary government  in  the  province 
came  to  a  close. ^  Charles  II  died  and  the 
Duke  became  King. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  Committee 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  considered  the 
New  York  "  Charter  of  Liberties  "  and 
the  new  legislature's  assumed  powers. 
These  were  thought  to  be  too  great,  and 
when,  in  1686,  Dougan  was  commis- 
sioned as  royal  Governor  he  was  express- 
ly empowered  to  exercise  the  full  legis- 
lative as  well  as  executive  power  in  con- 
junction with  the  Council.  Thus  again 
was  the  government  of  the  province 
restored  to  autocracv. 
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Babylonian  Business  Documents 

This  tenth  volume  of  cuneiform  texts* 
from  the  archives  of  the  wealthy  Mu- 
rashu  family  of  Nippur  forms  the  direct 
contiunation  of  Series  A.,  Vol.  IX 
(Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania),  by  Hilprecht  and 
Clay.  This  is  the  first  part  of  the  scries 
to  appear  as  the  sole  work  of  Professor 
Claj,  altho  much  of  the  credit  for  Vol- 
ume IX  undoubtedly  also  belongs  to  him. 
This  is  evident  both  from  even  a  cursory 
examination  of  Volume  IX  itself  as  well 
as  from  the  long  list  of  additions  and 
corrections  to  Volume  IX  which  Pro- 
fessor Clay  has  inserted  as  an  appendix 
to  Volimie  X. 

In  the  introduction  to  Vol.  IX,  pj).  14 
f..  it  was  stated  that  nearly  all  the  busi- 

•  BiJsiMCHM  Documents  of  Muit\8inj    Rons  of 

Nll't-Un,  lMTi:i>  IN  THR  riKTON  OF  Dartus  II  (424- 
404  I{.  C).  //;/  IO:v.  Albert  T.  Clay.  Philadelphia  : 
Lnlverglty  of   ivinnsylvanla. 


ness  recorded  in  the  tablets  was  dated 
in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I  and  was 
done  in  the  interest  of  two  sons  of  Mu 
rashii — viz.,  Bel-hatin  and  Bel-nadin- 
shumu.  The  texts  given  in  Volume  X, 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Darius  II,  are  quite 
evidently  a  continuation  of  the  records 
of  this  same  family.  Most  of  these  docu- 
ments were  written  for  members  of  the 
Murashu  family,  but  some  of  them  were 
inscribed  in  the  interest  of  their  servants, 
who  in  all  probability  acted  as  their  em- 
ployers' agents,  altho  this  is  not  specific- 
ally stated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  sons  of  Murashia  acted  as  agents  for 
the  crown,  as  shown  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  14. 
It  is  also  clear  that  close  business  rela- 
tions existed  between  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Murashu  family  and  their 
servants,  as  many  of  these  contracts  have 
to  do  with  such  transactions.  The  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  a  partnership  agree- 
ment between  the  two  individuals  to 
farm  certain  lands  and  divide  the  profits 
equally  is  quite  interesting: 

"  Ninib-muballit,  the  son  of  Mushezib,  and 
Adgishiri-zabdu,  the  son  of  Bel-erib,  who  had 
spoken  to  one  another  as  follows :  *  Let  us  sow 
five  gur  of  seed  in  the  field  of  rah-mun-gu 
along  the  bank  of  Nar-Baltia  in  the  town  of 
Bit-Hadiia,'  agreed  thereupon  together  and  the 
seed — i.  e.,  five  gur,  for  a  crop  they  planted. 
The  seed — i.  e.,  five  gur,  Adgishiri-zabaddu 
shall  measure  and  show  (deliver)  to  Ninib- 
muballit.  They  have  sworn  by  the  king  that 
whatsoever  grows  on  it  shall  be  equally  divided 
with  regard  to  their  tithe  and  profit." 

These  tablets  are  nearly  all  of  them 
of  unbaked  clay  and  frequently  in  very 
bad  condition.  Professor  Clay  publishes 
132  of  these  texts,  with  42  photographic 
reproductions,  all  admirably  executed. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  of  these 
cuneiform  documents  is  the  existence  on 
nearly  one-third  of  them  of  filing  in- 
dorsements in  Aramaic  characters.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  contract  just 
cited,  we  find  the  contract  proper  signed 
by  five  witnesses  and  the  scribe.  The 
seal  of  one  of  the  principals  Adgishiri- 
zabdu,  then  follows  and  his  name  appears 
written  in  Aramaic  characters.  This 
custom  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tem of  filing  such  documents  for  easy 
reference.  These  indorsements  in  another 
language  than  that  of  the  contract  itself 
show    that    Aramaic    was    probably   the 
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business  tongue  of  Babylonia  at  this  pe- 
riod. We  know  in  this  connection  that 
the  Assyrian  officials  spoke  Aramaic  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Sennacherib,  as 
shown  by  the  interview  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Judean  king  Hezekiah. 
Furthermore,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Aramaic  was  the  language  in  use 
among  the  returning  Jewish  exiles  who 
went  back  to  Palestine  from  Babylonia. 
Whether  or  not  Aramaic  had  become  the 
everyday  vernacular  of  the  Jews  at  this 
period  is  an  open  question,  but  all  indica- 
tions seem  to  point  in  this  direction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aramaic  was 
used  in  Assyria  for  filing  indorsements 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Sennacherib  and 
that  it  was  in  very  general  use  indeed 
at  the  time  when  these  Murashii  con- 
tracts were  written. 

Professor  Clay's  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended most  highly.  He  has  displayed 
here  to  the  best  advantage  his  very 
marked  ability  for  the  interpretation  both 
of  the  cuneiform  records  and  of  their 
difficult  Aramaic  dockets.  His  discussion 
of  Yama-Yawa  (p.  20)  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. Clay  regards  Yama-Yawa  as 
the  Babylonian  equivalent  of  the  con- 
tracted form  of  the  Hebrew  Tetragram- 
maton.  This  name  he  considers  was  pro- 
nounced Ya-ho,  basing  his  view,  first,  on 
the  traditional  Hebrew  pointing  Yeho, 
and,  secondly,  on  the  fact  the  Septuagint 
invariably  transliterates  the  name  as  16. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Professor  Hil- 
precht  has  seen  fit  to  insert  in  Professor 
Clay's  work  a  variety  of  notes  setting 
forth  his  own  views,  which  are  generally 
contrary  to  certain  readings  and  views 
advanced  by  Professor  Clay.  Such  a 
I)rocedure  is  not  usual  in  scientific  works 
and  it  is  in  (luestionable  taste.  If  Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht  difTered  with  Professor 
Clay  on  any  important  points  it  would 
have  seemed  more  in  accord  with  courte- 
ous precedent  if  he  had  eml)odied  his  ob- 
jections and  explanations  in  a  separate 
treatise  under  his  own  name. 

Professor  Clay  has  reproduced  in  an 
attractive  and  illinninatiiig  fashion  rec- 
ords wliicli  set  before  us  the  exact  busi- 
nes.s  details  of  a  civilization  which  flour- 
ished more  than  2300  years  ago.  This 
book  cannot  fail  to  hv  of  value  to  the  ^:en- 
rral  9tu<lent  of  history,  wlule  all  Assvri- 
ologi.st.s   will   welcome  it  as  a  most   im- 


portant   and    enlightening    addition    to 
their  ever-growing  field  of  research. 

In  this  connection  we  add  the  follow- 
ing note  received  from  Prof.  J.  Dyneley 
Prince,  of  Columbia  University : 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  com- 
parative religion  to  learn  that  Professor  Gay, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  discov- 
ered on  an  Aramaic  docket  to  a  cuneiform 
business  document,  dated  in  the  reign  of 
Darius  II.  (424-404  B.  C),  the  Semitic  pro- 
nunciation of  the  much  disputed  Babylonian 
god-name  Ninib.  For  years  this  name  has  been 
variously  read  Adar,  Nin-ib,  Nin-dar,  Nin- 
rag,  Nin-urash,  etc.  It  is  now  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Semitic  Babylonians  of  the  later 
period  did  not  read  the  name  in  any  of  these 
ways,  but  that  they  rendered  it  by  two  Semitic 
words  which  Professor  Clay  does  not  attempt 
to  transliterate,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciphering the  x\ramaic  letters.  These  words  I 
believe  to  be  Enu  Reshtu,  '  Exalted  Lord,' 
which  was  evidently  the  usual  pronunciation  in 
late  Semitic  for  this  god,  as  the  name  occurs 
four  times  in  all  in  Clay's  excellent  work  *  The 
Business  Documents  of  Murashii  Sons  of  Nip- 
pur.' Of  course,  this  rendering  does  not  affect 
any  theory  advanced  as  to  the  original  Sumer- 
ian  or  non-Semitic  Babylonian  pronunciation  of 
the  two  characters  ninib  with  which  the  name 
is  always  written  in  the  cuneiform  texts." 


Stephen  Phillips's  "Sin of  David" 

In  one  respect  the  modern  drama 
shows  a  recrudescence  of  the  medieval ; 
the  dramatists  are  falling  back  on  the 
Bible.  Just  as  the  Mystery  plays  were 
mere  translations  of  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative, so  the  contemporary  playwrights, 
Sudemiann  and  Paul  Heyse,  for  ex- 
ample, are  versifying  and  para'  ig 

the  stories  that  we  used  to  hear  r. .:ly 

from  the  pulpit  and  in   family  worship 
The   steady   secularization   of  the   Bible 
and    its    enormous    wealth    of     '-        /ic 
material    have  opened  an   inexl  >le 

storehouse,   analogous   in  some   respects 
to  the  literary  a-  which  the  Renias- 

sance   made   acv.    .....c    in   the   si.xteenlh 

century.  Joined  to  this  is  the  impor- 
tunate need  of  the  dramatist  for  some- 
thing to  sav  '  ^  '  to  fancv 
prices.  The  ^  d  noveU 
which  overwhelme<l  us  in  1900  evidenceil 
the  vast  nuniber  of  plavw  •  whi> 
coidtl  win  fame  an*!  fi»rliine  u  .  "*lv 
had  auN tiling  to  say;  nuinv  -n 
IMHsesseil   the   power  of  kniKkini;   dra 
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matic  material  into  passable  shape,  but 
the  rub  was  to  find  the  material,  and 
countless  experts  wrung  their  brains  dry 
to  no  purpose.  It  is  now  increasingly 
clear  that  the  Bible  and  the  stage  are  to 
join  forces,  and  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect to  witness  in  the  next  few  years  a 
new  and  not  altogether  divine  incarna- 
tion of  the  Word. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  George 
Peek's  Elizabethan  play,  "  David  and 
Bethsabe,"  with  Stephen  Phillips's  latest 
variation  on  the  same  old  theme.*  Both 
Peele  and  Phillips,  each  trained  as  an 
actor,  rank  higher  as  poet  than  dramatist, 
but  the  latter  lives  in  an  age  of  stage 
mechanism,  when  he  is  forced  into  some 
semblance  of  conciseness,  logical  order 
and  coherence.  -  Peele  was  utterly  un- 
trammeled,  and  he  let  his  poetic  fancy 
lead  him  as  it  listed.  He  followed  the 
Scriptural  narrative  with  scrupulous 
fidelity,  making  absolutely  no  pretense 
at  such  selection  as  was  later  to  enable 
Shakespeare  to  transform  coarse  and 
rambling  romances  into  noble  works  of 
art.  The  scenes  in  Peele's  play  have  lit- 
tle order  and  less  connection ;  he  took 
a  number  of  chapters  from  the  second 
book  of  Samuel  and  translated  them  into 
a  blank  verse  so  sweet  and  musical  that 
Mr.  Bullen,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  calls 
the  whole  play  *'  a  mess  of  cloying  sugar- 
plums." Still,  there  are  exquisite  pas- 
sages, such  as  this  one,  for  example,  that 
so  charmed  Mr.  Lowell : 

"  Now  comes  my  lover  tripping  like  the  roe, 
And  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair. 
To  joy  her  love  I'll  build  a  kingly  bower, 
Seated  in  hearing  of  a  hundred  streams." 

Now,  Mr.  Phillips  uses  unoriginal  ma- 
terial in  a  strikingly  original  manner. 
When  the  title  of  the  play  was  an- 
nounced every  one  expected  to  see  once 
more  before  the  footlights  the  Psalmist 
King  and  the  veritable  wife  of  Uriah. 
No  such  thing;  it  is  the  temper  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (that  Mr.  Wendell 
loves  to  talk  about)  to  which  this  verse- 
drama  is  attuned.  We  arc  in  the  great 
civil  war  of  1643.  A  harsh  Puritan  of- 
ficer, "  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword," 
holds  in  the  bonds  of  subjection  rather 
than  in  love  his  French  wife,  fair  in  face, 
varm  in  heart,  and  almost  bursting  with 

♦  Thk  Sin  ok  I)avii>.  Ity  Htephen  Phillips.  New 
Vork  :   Th*-  Mofrnlllari   ('o.     |1.J}0. 


the  joy  of  life.  A  superior  but  equally 
pious  officer  arrives  upon  the  scene ;  he 
falls  in  love  with  the  neglected  wife ;  in 
a  short  time  his  duty  is  to  send  a  brave 
leader  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope, 
where  death  to  the  man  in  front  is  a 
certainty.  After  a  fearful  mental  strug- 
gle he  sends  the  husband,  who  straight- 
way shares,  and  with  a  similar  absence 
of  suspicion,  the  fate  of  the  loyal  Uriah. 
Mourning  for  a  decent  interval,  the  lov- 
ers are  married ;  later,  a  child  is  born. 
The  child  becomes  ill,  and,  despite  all 
loving  care  and  the  skill  of  science,  dies. 
The  heartbroken  mother,  in  an  exceed- 
ingly powerful  speech,  demands  of  God 
to  know  the  reason  for  this  cruel 
chastisement. 

"  I  say  it  were  relief 
To  feel  that  here  I  paid  for  some  far  sin. 
Sooner    heaven's    ire    than    heaven's    indiffer- 
ence !  " 

The  husband  confesses ;  at  first  she 
loathes  him,  for  she  feels  the  dead  man 
between  them.  He  finally  persuades  her, 
however,  that  God  has  already  punished 
them  sufficiently,  and  ''  they  kiss  again 
with  tears  "  over  the  grave  of  the  little 
child.  Should  any  one  quarrel  with  the 
poetic  justice  of  such  a  conclusion,  Mr. 
Phillips  can  point  silently  to  the  Bible. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  of  The 
Sin  of  David  is  more  poet  than  drama- 
tist. Despite  his  training  on  the  boards 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  technic  of 
the  playwright's  art,  he  is  essentially  a 
poet,  and  his  diction  is  much  nobler  than 
his  stage  settings.  It  is  far  the  best 
dramatic  poem  he  has  written  since  his 
first,  the  beautiful  "  Paolo  and  Fran- 
cesca."  In  "  Herod  "  and  in  "  Ulysses  " 
there  was  certainly  a  distinct  falling  off ; 
in  parts  of  both  these  plays  he  was  posi- 
tively bad,  and  in  some  other  scenes 
grotesque,  almost  absurd.  But  in  this 
seventeenth  century  drama  his  touch  on 
the  accompanying  chords  is  sure,  and  he 
never  sings  off  the  pitch.  While  some 
of  us  have  never  shared  the  mad  en- 
thusiasm of  the  English  reviewers,  who 
compared  Mr.  Phillips  with  Milton,  no 
unbiased  critic  can  read  The  Sin  of 
David  without  feeling  that  its  author  is 
a  genuine  poet  and  without  uttering  an 
earnest  wish  that  his  works  to  be  may 
show  even  more  abimdantly  the  fruits  of 
the  poetic  spirit. 
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Marjorie  Fleming 

Marjorie  Fleming  lived  a  little  short 
of  nine  years.  Her  '*  Works  "*  consisted 
of  some  letters  and  a  few  little  "  diaries," 
written  between  her  fifth  and  ninth  years, 
preserved  for  a  generation  in  the  family, 
read  and  copied  by  delightful  old  Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  and  then,  as 
far  as  the  originals  were  concerned,  gone 
forever.  This  ''  copy  "  by  Dr.  Brown, 
however,  was  carefully  made,  and  now 
forms  the  basis  of  Mr.  MacBean's  cen- 
tenary book  on  the  little  maid.  A  water- 
color  drawing,  silhouette,  pencil  sketches, 
neighborhood  gossip  and  neighborly 
reminiscences  give  the  surroundings  of 
her  crowded  life,  adding  much,  not  to 
the  charm  of  Dr.  Brown's  perfect 
*'  Story,"  now  published  as  part  of  the 
book,  but  to  that  satisfaction  which  we 
all  have  in  placing  our  small  heroine  in 
her  natural  habitat. 

From  the  hills  of  Kirkaldy,  where  she 
was  born,  one  may  almost  see,  across  the 
waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  more 
famous  hills  of  Edinbro  Town.  On 
the  shore,  by  the  Perthshire  town, 
Marjorie  played,  coming  down  from 
Kirkaldy,  until  she  was  five.  On  the 
sounding  beach,  three  miles  from  the 
other  royal  town,  Walter  Scott,  on  his 
cavalry  horse,  rode  up  and  down  spout- 
ing "  Marmion."  How  the  two  lovers 
came  together,  when  the  maid  was  six 
or  seven,  has  been  told  by  the  Edinbro 
doctor  in  the  most  vivid  character 
sketch  ever  written — a  sketch  which 
endears  to  all  men  both  the  two  lovers 
anrl  the  story-teller.  No  reader  will 
ever  forget  the  three  splendid  Scotch- 
men, Erskine,  Scott  and  the  indolent 
"  Darsie  I^timer,"  scorching  down 
"  arm  in  arm  from  the  Parliament  House 
by  Bank  Street  and  the  Mound."  pausing 
at  the  corners  to  have  out  the  last  story, 
then  home,  up  the  op[)Osite  bights,  and 
then  Scott's  hours  of  fun  witli  liis  "  little 
witie  "  of  si-K  summers. 

The  best  part  of  tlie  diaries,  tho  not 
all,  is  given  in  the  doctor's  own  hand,  as 
it  were:  Marjorif's  troublrs  with  the 
"  siiniiuioiiiigs  "    and    the    "  inultiplica- 

*  Maiixmiim  Fiuminu.  Tht)  Htorjf  of  Pitt  Jior- 
jorie,  't''nitthir  II  Ith  Itrr  JuuiHalu  amt  U*>r  t,«t 
trtu  Hf/  I,  \lailhnn  '!'<»  whlrli  U  a»1»|f«l  M\K 
J'.  >i         I  r     rhlia     I. if 
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tion  table,"  and  the  ''  divil,"  who  has  so 
mercifully  refrained  from  giving  her 
''  boils  and  many  other  misfortunes,"  the 
''  bad,  bad  sina  tea "  that  made  her 
''  pronounce  a  word  that  should  never 
come  out  of  a  lady's  lips,  it  was  that  I 
called  John  a  Impudent  Bitch " ;  her 
many  mental  misgivings  over  that 
*'  papithatic  thing "  called  ''  love,"  to 
which  the  little  maid  reverts  so  often,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  ''  Isabella  will  not 
allow  me  to  speak  about  heroes  and 
heroins,  and  tiss  too  refined  for  my 
taste,"  and  that  memorable  Saturday  at 
Braehead,  when  she  "  expected  no  less 
than  three  well-made  bucks,  the  names 
of  which  is  here  advertised  " ;  her  *'  ofers 
of  marage  "  from  a  faithless  "  espused  " 
man  ;  her  commiseration  for  the  unhappy 
sailor  "  leaving  his  native  country,  when 
he  might  get  a  wife,  perhaps  me.  for  I 
love  him  very  much." 

These  are  all  in  Dr.  Brown,  but  many 
simple  touches  of  child  nature  besides 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  diaries — 
touches  that  serve  to  fill  in  the  picture. 
giving  it  background  and  the  shadows 
as  well  as  the  light  of  her  short  life.  The 
little  maid  is  very  human.  Her  journal 
is  a  perfect  mirror,  in  which  is  reflected 
every  mood  of  life  as  she  lives  it  or 
reads  it  in  books  and  passes  it  over  her 
innocent  lips.  She  carries  our  hearts 
with  her  wherever  she  goes,  whatever 
she  does  and  says.  With  her  we  '*  like 
loud  Mirement  and  laughter."  and,  after 
reading  our  own  daily  journals,  we  turn 
our  l)acks  on  the  city  with  a  long  sigh. 
and  say  with  her : 

*'  I  love  to  walk  in  lonely  solitude  &  leave 
the  bustel  of  the  nosey  town  behind  me  &  while 
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of  The  Sun  and  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
respectively,  now  come  forward  to  swell 
the  harvest,  each  with  a  sheaf  of  papers 
dealing  with  the  music  of  to-day.  Writ- 
ing of  similar,  sometimes  the  same, 
themes,  their  treatment  of  them  is  yet 
vastly  dissimilar. 

The  reader  rises  from  a  perusal  of 
Mr.  Henderson's  book*  with  the  im- 
pression that  in  his  opinion  the  "  drift " 
of  modern  music  is  to  the  "  demnition 
bow  wows."  This  is  really  too  bad.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  noble  art  is 
"  drifting "  that  way,  at  all.  For  him 
"Parsifal"  is  "the  child  of  Wagner's 
artistic  decrepitude,"  "  a  decrescendo  in 
inspiration,  a  ritardando  in  invention," 
"  a  most  imposing  pageant  set  to  unim- 
posing  music  "^  mere  futile,  uninspired 
copying  of  greater  things  the  composer 
had  done  before.  For  him  even  the 
Wagner  of  the  "  Nibelungen  Ring  "  did 
not  know  the  true  significance  of  his  own 
work.  For  him  in  the  Italian  opera  of 
recent  years 

Nothing's  new,  and  nothing's  true, 
And  nothing  signifies ; 
and  the  oratorio  of  to-day,  as  exemplified 
by  Elgar,  is  an  absurdity. 

Concerning  Richard  Strauss,  the  most 
commanding  figure  among  contemporary 
musicians,  to  whom  he  devotes  seventy 
pages,  Mr.  Henderson  cannot  quite  make 
up  his  mind.  He  would  call  Strauss  a 
madman,  "  a  symphonic  poetaster,"  "  a 
noisome,  nasty,  rollicking  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,  Gargantua  of  Germany,  with  the 
whirligig  scale  of  a  yellow  clarinet  in 
his  brain  and  the  beer-house  rhythm  of 
a  pint  pot  in  his  heart,"  and  so  have  done, 
were  it  not  that  he  feared  the  future 
would  laugh  him  and  his  criticism  to 
scorn — as  it  undoubtedly  will,  if  his  ghost 
remains. 

It  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Henderson 
wields  a  trenchant  pen,  and  dashes  ofif 
vivid,  picturesque,  venturesome  phrases 
and  figures.  He  is  witty.  Sometimes  he 
is  flippant.  In  the  exuberance  of  his 
gayety  he  bursts  into  song  in  dedicating 
his  book  to  his  colleague,  James  Huneker, 
upon  whose  pungent  and  coruscating 
style  it  often  appears  he  has  modeled  his 
own — not  always  to  the  best  advantage 
it  seems  to  us. 

The  book  is  more  significant  as  a  plea 

•  MooKFOf  MtJHiCAL  DRIFT,  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
Hew  York  :  I-ongmnnH,  Oreon  &  Co.     $1.20. 


for  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son than  as  a  serious  and  permanent 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  music.  But  it  will  be  found 
intensely  interesting — by  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  that  sort  of  thing  and 
the  impressionistic  school  of  criticism 
seems  to  be  in  high  favor  just  now. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  much  better 
pleased  with  Mr.  Gilman,*  who  gives 
us  a  dozen  short  papers  on  Richard 
Strauss,  Edward  MacDowell,  Edward 
Elgar,  Charles  Martin  Loeffler,  Pietro 
Mascogni,  Peter  Cornelius,  Edvard 
Grieg;  on  "  Women  and  Modern  Music," 
on  "  The  Question  of  Realism/' 
on  Verdi  and  Wagner,  and  on  "  '  Parsi- 
fal '  and  its  Significance,"  and  in  them 
makes  a  sincere  and  notable  attempt  at 
a  constructive  criticism  of  certain  of  the 
more  interesting  phases  of  latter-day 
music.  He  has  wider  sympathies  than 
his  fellow  critic  and  deeper  insight.  If 
he  does  not  deliver  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  delighted  in  by  Mr.  Henderson 
(note  you,  constructive  analysis  is  not 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  pounding  re- 
quired for  the  destructive  variety:  you 
do  not  smash  your  marbles  when  you 
are  preparing  to  build  a  palace  with 
them),  he  yet  writes  vividly  and  well. 
He  shows  a  tendency  to  rather  too  fre- 
quent quotation  from  other  critics  (yet 
they  are  usually  excellent  things  that  he 
borrows:  his  taste  is  good),  and  surely 
there  was  no  real  need  for  the  infliction 
upon  his  readers  of  such  a  verbal  mon- 
strosity as  "  Romanticistic."  But  these 
are  venial  sins. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  we  agree  with 
the  judgments  uttered  by  Mr.  Gilman, 
fair  and  sound  and  good  as  most  of  those 
judgments  are,  as  it  is  that  the  tone  of 
his  work  is  reassuring.  While  he  ap- 
praises the  achievement  of  his  music- 
makers  with  keen  discrimination,  he  has 
approached  his  task  with  that  respect  for 
it  and  for  its  subject  which  engenders 
respect  in  the  reader.  Your  flippant 
critic  by  the  very  irreverence  and  ir- 
relevancy of  his  pertness  vitiates  his  own 
competence   and    authority. 

Mr.  Gilman  is  not  so  witty  as  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. He  is  not  so  rhapsodical  as  Mr. 
Huneker,  tho  his  praise  is  often  lavish 
enough,    in    all   conscience.      But   he    is 

*  riiAHKH  OF  MoDKiiN  Music.  Bj/  LawTcnoe  Gil- 
man.     New  York  :  nnri)or  &  Bros.     $1.25  net. 
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never  dull.  His  book  is  more  than  in- 
teresting. At  times  it  is  illuminating. 
And  it  leads  to  the  expectation  of  greater 
things  from  him  in  the  future. 

Pathfinders  of  the  West.  Being  the  Thrilling 
Story  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Men  Who 
Discovered  the  Great  Northwest.  By  A. 
C.  Laut.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.    ^2.co. 

In  the  ever-popular  **  story  "  manner 
Miss  Laut  relates  the  adventures  of 
Pierre  Radisson,  the  De  la  Verendryes, 
father  and  sons ;  Samuel  Hearne,  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  and  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clark.  She  vigorously  champions  the 
cause  of  Radisson  and  asserts  his  right 
to  the  honor  of  having  discovered  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  in  1659,  or  four- 
teen years  before  Marquette  and  Joliet 
reached  it.  The  Radisson  journals,  dis- 
covered in  London  in  1885,  the  Jesuit 
Relations  and  other  contemporary  ac- 
counts are  freely  cited  to  support  her 
contention.  It  is  a  strong  and  well-nigh 
conclusive  argument.  But  the  claim  is 
still  disputed  in  many  quarters,  even  by 
those  familiar  with  the  Radisson  jour- 
nals. Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare these  journals  pure  fabrications, 
while  others,  tho  convinced  of  their 
genuineness,  regard  them  as  grossly  in- 
accurate. Accepted  according  to  Miss 
Laut's  interpretation  they  would  mean 
that  Radisson  not  only  discovered  the 
upper  Mississippi,  but  during  the  same 
year  journeyed  through  Iowa,  perhaps 
Eastern  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana  and  Minnesota.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Jesuits  prevented  a  due 
acknowledgment  of  his  deeds,  while  his 
later  difficulties  with  both  the  French 
and  I^nglish  (iovernmeiits  st-rved  to  ob- 
scure his  memory.  Of  the  other  travelers 
Miss  Laut  has  presented  little  that  is 
new  and  less  that  is  controversial.  But 
she  has  given  a  spirited  and  entertain- 
ing account  of  their  various  journeys 
through  the  wilderness. 

A  Soldier  of  the  Valley,  liy  NeUon  Lloyd. 
New  York    Charles  Scribner'aSonsi.  I1.50, 

The  soldier  here  referred  to  is  a  young 
rnoiintainc<T  who  gors  to  the  Spanish- 
Anitrican  War  and  returns  in  six  months, 
laurel  crowned,  but  minus  his  Ic^s.  The 
country  and  village  folk  crowd  into  the 


story  upon  his  arrival  to  do  him  honor. 
They  are  not  really  needed  in  the  tale,  but 
the  obliging  author  makes  room  for  them 
because  they  are  familiar  types  of 
knuckle-hardened  humanity  and  likely  to 
prove  entertaining  to  the  sophisicated 
reader.  The  story  is  cast  along  the  Hues 
of  Peter  Rosegger's  *'  A  Forest  School- 
master," but  the  idea  of  patience,  love 
and  loneliness  are  worked  out  upon  a 
lower  plain  spiritually.  The  maimed 
man's  reflections  never  reach  the  Aus- 
trian schoolmaster's  epic  bights.  They 
are,  in  fact,  on  a  pathetic  level,  like  the 
tameness  of  a  winged  bird  which  no 
longer  hopes  to  fly.  But  after  the  storm 
and  stress  we  pass  through  in  reading  the 
average  novel  there  is  a  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  following  an  author  who  is 
obliged  to  accommodate  his  leaping  uni- 
corn imagination  to  the  halting  progress 
of  a  cripple.  We  are  far  from  wishing 
any  harm  to  the  heroes  of  fiction,  but  if 
this  salutary  effect  could  be  obtained 
through,  say,  a  few  rheumatic  twinges  in 
the  authors  themselves  it  might  result  in 
less  activity  in  the  development  of  terrible 
plots,  which  are  always  wearing  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  reader. 


Uojrd     (■erlte«r«) 
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The  Twenty-third  Psalm  is  here  an- 
notated and  illustrated  in  a  unique  man- 
ner, with  a  story  commentary  by  William 
Allen  Knight  and  decorative  designs  by 
Charles  Copeland.  The  Oriental  setting 
of  the  poem  is  thus  explained  in  an  un- 
obtrusive way  and  in  language  which, 
tho  not  childish,  a  child  can  understand. 
An  admirable  little  gift  book.  (Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston,  50  cents.) 

Farmington.     By    Clarence    S.  Darrow.     Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg&  Co.  ;^i.5o. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
qualifications  for  parent  or  teacher  is 
that  he  should  keep  in  touch  with  his  own 
childhood.  One  wonders,  however,  in 
reading  Mr.  Darrow's  sketches  of  his 
boyhood  whether  he  alone  of  grown-up 
folks  remembers,  while  others  forget,  or 
whether  folks  remember  nowadays,  while 
a  generation  ago  childhood  was  more 
quickly  and  completely  forgotten.  The 
keynote  of  Farmington  is  the  misunder- 
standing of  childhood  by  grown-ups  and 
the  constant  antagonism  of  children  to 
their  elders.  "  It  is  just  like  Huck  Finn," 
was  the  comment  on  the  book  by  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy,  and,  in  fact,  the  same  an- 
tagonism that  characterizes  Mark 
Twain's  immortal  little  ne'er-do-weel 
is  visible  in  this  well-cared-for  son  of 
most  worthy  parents.  It  is  worth  while 
inquiring  whether  nowadays  children 
generally  regard  older  people  as  stupid 


that  the  days  have  passed 
away  when  parents  ruled 
their    children    from    a 
distance,    and   when   no 
word    of    affection,    no 
kiss  nor  caress  was  given 
by    the    mother    to    her 
little  ones,  and  when  the 
love  that  was  unstintedly 
bestowed  upon  them  was 
wholly  hidden  from  the 
childish  eyes.  The  pathos 
of     unloved     childhood 
runs  through  Mr.  Dar- 
row's   book,    altho    the 
childhood   was   not   un- 
loved,   as    Mr.    Darrow 
shows    in    the    light    of 
later  experience.     Even 
more  to  be  pitied  than 
the  child  were  the  par- 
ents who  loved  so  well  yet  who  denied 
their  children  the  sunshine  of  love  and 
themselves  the  joy  of  its  reciprocation. 
Mr.  Darrow  describes  them  with  the  most 
delicate  and  tender  touch,  yet  not  with- 
out  scathing   sarcasm   for   the   stupidity 
which   could   blot   out    so   much   of   the 
color  and  sunshine  in  the  world. 

Lyman  Beecher.  By  Edward  F.  Hayward. 
i2mo,  pD.  T14.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  As 
His  Friends  Saw  Him.  i2mo,  pp.  135. 
Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.    75  cents  each. 

These  volumes  from  a  denominational 
publication  society  in  Boston  give  brief 
record  and  appreciation  of  two  great 
men,  father  and  son.  We  simply  ask 
whether  an  ethical  question  is  not  in- 
volved in  holding  up  to  loving  memory 
even  the  greatest  man  whose  life  went 
down  in  shadow. 

Christmas  Eve  on  Lonesome.  By  John  Fox, 
Jr.     New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

J551.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  short  stories. 
Some  of  them  are  very  slight,  mere 
and  perverse^  and  whether  it  is  usual  for  etchings  of  mountains  herded  grimly 
parents  to  meet  the  children  with  the  against  wintry  night  skies,  touched  here 
"  one  great  word,  No."  Many  things  and  there  with  light  streaming  from  cabin 
have  altered  since  the  days  of  which  windows,  altar  places,  set  aside  by  the 
Mr.  Darrow  writes;  the  world  has  grown  love  tragedy  and  poverty  of  human  life. 
a  little  wiser  and  a  little  better;  and  sure-  Bnt  if  they  are  lacking  in  su1)stance  they 
ly  there  is  nothing  for  which  the  ])rcsent  arc  at  least  written  in  Mr.  I^'ox's  ininiita- 
generation  should  be  more  thankful  than    blc  style. 


Editorials 

A   Christmas  Su^eestion  ^'f  chattels  or  to  his  dependents  in  terms 

^  of  human   rights   to  be  respected.     He 

Of  all  festivals  of  the  year,  Christmas  felt  only  an  obligation  to  ameliorate  con- 
most  intimately  touches  the  personal  life,  ditions  that  he  never  thought  of  reform- 
Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July  ing.  The  age  of  serfdom  has  been  fol- 
appeal  to  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  of  lowed  by  the  age  of  democracy,  but  the 
nationality.  Labor  Day  appeals  openly  sentiments,  the  habits,  the  customs  of 
to  class  interest  and  class  feeling,  but  it  feudalism  survive  in  the  attitude  of  the 
is  becoming  an  autumn  holiday,  pure  and  rich  and  the  powerful  toward  the  wage 
simple.  Thanksgiving  Day  has  almost  earner  and  the  socially  inferior, 
lost  its  patriotic  significance  and  has  be-  It  would  go  far  toward  the  ennobling 
come  a  household  festival,  the  closest  and  the  refining  of  democracy  if  within 
parallel  that  we  have  of  the  old  pagan  the  domain  of  personal  relations  we  could 
religion  of  the  domestic  hearth.  New  substitute  the  feelings  and  the  usages  that 
Year's  Day,  so  far  as  it  is  observed,  is  a  are  proper  to  the  democratic  spirit  for 
social  occasion.  The  Christmas  holiday,  time-worn  sentiments  that  we  have  in- 
unlike  any  other,  or  perhaps  we  should  herited  from  a  feudal  regime.  Not  gen- 
say,  more  than  any  other,  awakens  the  erosity,  but  the  spirit  of  fairness,  of  es- 
feelings  of  personal  interest,  of  individual  sential  justice,  is  the  true  spiritual  essence 
affection.  In  our  gift  giving  and  receiving  of  democratic  relations.  It  is  not  demo- 
we  are  conscious  of  the  individual  want,  cratic  to  feel  toward  a  fellow-man  that 
of  the  personal  preference.  It  is  an  oc-  we  ought  generously  to  do  something  for 
casion  that  calls  forth  the  best  powers  of  him  to  make  his  lot  more  bearable.  That 
discrimination  that  we  have.  is  the  feeling  of  the  feudal  lord  toward 

Not  only  in  our  remembrances  of  rela-  his  dependents  and  inferiors.   Democracy 

tives  and  intimate  friends  do  we  thus  put  demands  that  we  should  sincerely  desire 

ourselves  in  close  touch  with  individual  to  render  to  our  fellow-man  that  which  is 

personality,  but  likewise  also  in  our  re-  his  due ;  to  withhold   from  him  nothing 

membrances  of  those  who  are    less    fa-  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled ;  to  deprive 

vored  than  ourselves,  with  those  who  are  him  of  no  opportunity  that  he  ought  se- 

in  destitution  or  in  suffering.    We  realize  curely  to  enjoy ;  to  meet  him  frankly  and 

more  keenly  than  at  any  other  time  the  openly  as  a  human  equal;  and,  above  all, 

vital  importance  of  personal  knowledge  in  the  e.xercise  of  anv  superior  power  that 

and  immediate  sympathy  with  each  indi-  we  may  enjoy,  to  take  no  advantage  that 

vidual  human  being  to  whom    our    im-  will  inHict  injury  upon  him. 

pulses    of    kindness    and    good    will    go  If  this  democratic  spirit  animated  the 

forth.  world  to-day  there  might  be  less  giving 

It  is  a  fortunate  and  a  beautiful  thing  of  Christmas  dinners  to  the  poor,  but 
that  there  is  one  such  occasion  in  the  year  there  would  be  more  giving  of  fair  treat- 
to  emphasize  the  personal  relation.  But  ment  in  the  dealings  of  powerful  emplov- 
in  a  comf)lt*x  civilization  there  is  danger  lts   with   their   v                                         n. 

that  the  ex[)ression  of  personal   interest      There  would  pei  .,v.  ,:...as 

may  become  too  narrow,  too  much  a  fact  boxes  sent  by  n                     to  poor  rela- 

of  tradition  or  of  routine;  above  all,  that  tives,    but    also    there    would    be    fewer 

we  may  imconsciously  assume  that  gen-  :-     i  -    ,;;    ^^^^    j;  »    i     .     j^^^  j^^  Wall 

erous  gifts  and  exprts^ions  of  good  will  ^'»ed  ti>            ,       (he  numb<»r 

are  a   full  discharge  of  obligations  that  of    those    women    and    children    who-ie 

cantiot  tints  Im-  paid  iti  full.  r  trust  ■                   are  ><-             vrar 

Iti  the  agfs  of  slavi-rv  and  of  .serfdi)n»  to   th.                ..    accunu....ii...iN   t>f 

kindness  and  generosity  acquired  an  ex-  ful  tin 

aggerated  importance.     I'.qualitv  of  man  If  at  this  C  hnstmas  sraion  tho«e  nK^n 

hofxl  was  unrfTognizrd,  and    the    .soial  and    u              ii|H>n    whom    fortune    has 

superior  di<l  not  think  of  hi«t  relatioti  to  Minh-d              .'  vt-ars  o(  i^Ti-at  iui\«|>eritv 
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feel  moved  to  make  the  occasion  as  joy-  ments,  would  be  a  promising  and  not  un- 

ous  as  it  can  be  made  for  their  less  for-  pleasant  line  of  research,  and  the  results 

tunate  fellow  beings,  let  them  consider  would  be  quite  as  valuable  as  in  some 

the  wisdom  of  converting  the  old  spirit  of  other  Ph.D.  dissertations.     There  is  only 

feudal  patronage  into  the  living,  modern  one  case  on   record,  that  of  Balder  the 

spirit  of  democracy.  Let  them  resolve  to  be  Beautiful,   where  the  mistletoe  was  im- 

fair  and  just  first,  and  generous,  if  they  mediately  fatal  to  a  young  man. 

may  be,  afterward.    Let  them  determine  Assuming,  however,  in  the  absence  of 

to  take  no  grasping  advantage  of  oppor-  definite  information,  that  the  ancient  and 

tunity,  but  rather  to  extend  opportunity  honorable  custom   of  kissing  under  the 

to  those  whose  need  is  not  of  gifts  but  of  mistletoe     has     fallen     into     innocuous 

a    chance    and    encouragement    to    help  desuetude,    there    remains    the    further 

themselves.     For  this  is  the  way,  and  the  question,  likewise  impossible  of  answer, 

only  way,  and,  we  add,  the  Christian  way,  whether  kissing  itself  is  dying  out  or  has 

in  which,  under  modern  conditions,  the  merely  changed  its  floral  sanction   and  is 

reign  of  peace  on  earth  and  of  good  will  now  done  under  the  rose  instead  of  the 

among  men  can  be  realized.  mistletoe.      In    sociology    disappearance 

^        ,S8  does  not  always  imply  extinction.     Has 

The   Mistletoe   or  the   Rose  '!^^  condemnation  of  non-aspetic  oscula- 

tion  by  physicians  eiiected  a  diminution 

This  year,  as  for  so  many  hundreds  of  the  practice?     It  is  less  than  three 

of  years  past,  the  mistletoe  will  hang  in  hundred    years    since    Frenchmen    and 

our  rooms  as  an  indispensable  Christmas  Italians  visiting  England  were  shocked 

decoration.    Now,  the  holly  holds  its  own  at  the  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  kiss  as  a 

in  holiday  greenery,  apart  from  custom,  common   greeting  between    friends   and 

because    of    the    beauty   and    decorative  acquaintances    of   opposite    sex.      Other 

value  of  its  sharply-cut  leaves  and  scarlet  times,   other  manners ;   nowadays   when 

berries ;  but  the  mistletoe,  insignificant  in  boys  and  girls  are  old  enough  to  stand 

appearance  and  shy  in  demeanor,  is  re-  alone  they  have  already  reached  an  age 

tained  only  on  account  of  the  tradition  when  they  are  too  self-conscious  to  play 

of  the  magic  powers  which  it  once  pos-  "  King  William  was  King  James's  son." 

sessed,  but  which  it  has  by  this  time  al-  Pagan    openness    and    medieval    plain 

most    or    entirely    lost.     The    generous  speaking  have  both  disappeared.     From 

favors   it   bestowed    in    Druidical    times  our  literary  and  social  vocabularies  the 

upon  those   who   stood  beneath   it   have  "  grosser  names  "  of  '*  liberal  shepherds  " 

shrunk  in  the  course  of  centuries  to  a  have  vanished.   But  morals  do  not  always 

kiss,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  change    with    manners.      Cupid    now    is 

to-day  it  possesses  even  a  trace  of  its  fully  clothed,  but  he  is  as  tricksy  as  he 

pristine  potency.    We  do  not  speak  posi-  ever  was  in  his  primitive  nakedness, 

tively  on  this  matter,  because  in  this  sci-  The   cry,   "  Great   Pan   is   dead,"   has 

entific  age  it  is  not  safe  to  make  general  been  many  times  heard  across  the  woods 

statements  not  backed  by  statistics  and  we  and    streams,    now    as    a    lament    from 

can  find  no  accurate  data  on  the  subject,  would-be   pagans     who    felt   cribbed   by 

In  fact,  folklore  seems  to  have  been  too  puritanic  customs,  now  as  a  jubilation  by 

little     studied     from     the     experimental  ascetics    who    would    trample    down    all 

side,   and   our   universities   so   far   have  natural    instincts;   but   whether   a   shout 

neglected    to    establish    folklore    laljora-  of  despair  or  triumpli  it  is  not  true.   The 

tories.     But  to  the  young  men  who  are  gods,  immortal,   for  they  personify  im- 

so  harcl  up  for  thesis  subjects  and  are  so  mortal    passions,   possess   the   power   of 

willing   to   sacrifice    themselves    for   sci-  mysterious   metamorphosis.      They   take 

ence   we  suggest  the  task  of  determining  strange   guises   to  have   their   will   with 

whether  the  mistletoe  nowadays  renders  easily    deUided    men    and    women,    who 

one  immune  to  the  penahics  visited  upon  know  not  in  wliat  curious  ways  they  turn 

the  presuming  admirers  under  orchiiary  and  wind  and  come  again.     Sometimes  a 

circumstances.    Such  an  investigation,  in-  heathen  god  poses  as  a  Christian  saint  in 

volving  experiments  upon  a  large  num-  order  to  retain  his  devotees.     Sometimes 

bcr  of  subjects  of  a  variety  of  tempera-  he  finds  an  avatar  in  a  newly  discovered 
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social  or  religious  philosophy  and  a 
church  is  founded  to  enshrine  him. 
Eleusis  is  a  stronghold  of  the  gods.  They 
are  most  to  be  feared  when  they  wear 
the  magic  helmet  of  invisibility.  Rites 
sub  rosa  are  not  necessarily  as  harmless 
as  those  under  the  mistletoe. 


The  Nobel  Prizemen 

Each  year  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  divide  one  of  the  Nobel  prizes  of 
$40,000,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  literature 
prize,  which  is  divided  between  Frederic 
Mistral,  the  Proven9al  poet,  and  Jose 
Echegaray,  the  Spanish  dramatist.  Of 
these  the  American  public  is  probably 
better  acquainted  with  Mistral  from 
Janvier's  chatty  narrative  of  his  visits  to 
Provence,  first  published  in  the  Century 
in  1893,  and  the  translations  of  Harriet 
W.  Preston,  published  in  the  Atlantic  in 
1872.  In  addition  to  these  Professor 
Downer  has  given  u  an  interesting  study 
of  Mistral  and  the  Felibres. 

He  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year  and 
it  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  Lamar- 
tine  heralded  him  to  the  literary  world  in 
these  words : 

"A  great  epic  poet  is  born ;  a  true  Homer  of 
our  own  time;  a  poet  who  has  created  a  lan- 
guage out  of  a  dialect  as  Petrarch  created  hal- 
lan. 

Create  a  language  he  did,  but  notwith- 
standing his  genius  and  his  untiring  ef- 
forts by  means  of  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  societies,  lectures,  festivals 
and  songs  he  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  make  the  lani^ue  d'oc  a  rival  of 
the  languc  t/'o//,  which  beat  it  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  five  hundred  years  ago. 
The  efforts  of  the  seven  young  Felibres 
to  revive  Provencal  as  a  literary  language 
resemble  the  ( iaelic  movement  of  yoimg 
Ireland  at  the  present  day,  of  which  the 
outcome  is  likely  to  be  similar.  Mistral 
has,  however,  never  lost  courage  and  he 
announces  that  he  will  devote  the  prize  to 
the  support  of  his  Pr()ven<;al  museum  in 
the  old  palace  of  Aries.  To  this  enterprise 
President  Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  first 
contritiutors  and  to  him  the  fK^et  showed 
his  gratitude  in  an  ode. 

The  award  t«)  l''chcgar.iv   i-n  a  mi«.^iii 
tioii  of  the  power  of  the  drama  of  ideas. 
The  critici  may  say  that  his  construction 
is  faulty,  tliat  liis  propir  are  puppets,  his 


effects  exaggerated,  the  incidents  con- 
fused and  the  endings  depressing,  but.  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  his  moral  earnest- 
ness and  intensity  of  purpose  have 
aroused  and  impressed  the  people  as 
other  dramatists  with  fewer  faults  have 
failed  to  do.  It  was  said  in  Spain,  as  it 
is  said  here  now,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  an  audience  for  anything  but  light 
lewdness  and  comic  horseplay,  that  a  na- 
tive drama  was  impossible  because 
adaptations  from  the  French  were  so 
popular,  that  the  people  would  not  stand 
preaching  from  the  stage.  But  that  was 
before  Echegaray  turned  his  purifying 
rivers  into  the  Augean  stables  of  the  the- 
ater. He  demonstrated  that  conscience 
is  as  useful  as  a  dramatic  force  as  pas- 
sion, and  that  the  fatalism  of  the  conse- 
quences of  sin  is  as  efficient  a  dramatic 
motive  as  the  fatalism  of  the  will  of  the 
gods  in  the  Greek  plays. 

Echegaray  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  wrote  his  first  play,  which  was  put 
upon  the  stage  while  he  was  Minister  of 
Finance.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer and  was  a  professor  in  the  School 
of  Engineers  for  many  years.  His  origi- 
nal work  in  pure  and  applied  mathemat- 
ics ranks  him  among  the  foremost 
scientists  of  Spain. 

The  award  of  the  prize  in  ph\sics  to 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  in  chemistry  to  Sir 
William  Ramsay  calls  attention  to  a  very 
curious  chapter  in  scientific  discovery  and 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  pure  re- 
search. It  has  been  called  *'  the  triumph 
of  the  third  decimal."  Apparently  noth- 
ing could  be  more  dry,  tt  "  '  '    r- 

ren  of  interesting  and  ini^^. ..   ...:s 

than  the  task  umlcrtaken  by  Lord  Ray- 
leigh to  determine  the  e.xact  sp<H:itk  grav- 
ity of  nitrogen  and  '  '  ■  *  *'  it 
gas  when  t>btained  ;  1- 
pounds  weighed  one  two-hundredth  part 
less  than  when  o'  '  in  what  was 
thought  to  be  a  stau  •  •''^  •'•■^'m  the 
air  ;  vet  that  leil  to  the  ^  new 
gas,  argon,  forming  one  per  cent,  of  the 
at!'                      ■  '  I    in    f  "        '\g    this    up 

I'll., :  iv-i..^a>  disc    = 1  a  complete 

iieries   of    new    elements,    hehum.   neoii. 
and  I  any 


n... 


n 


id  to  Ik  m- 

nectetl  with  the  lWci|uerel  rays,  and  hiul- 
ly  identified  by  Ramsay  ani)  his  |nipils  aa 
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one  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  digestive  tract.  The  gastric  mucous 
radio-active  matter,  thus  giving  rise  to  membrane  then  seems  to  have  some  such 
the  new  ideas  that  an  atom  is  not  a  simple  faculty  of  discrimination  as  has  the 
body,  but  more  complex  than  the  solar  human  skin.  Pavlof's  work  has  been  ac- 
system,  that  one  element  may  be  trans-  complished  by  the  most  painstaking  ex- 
muted  into  another,  and  that  matter  is  perimentation  and  by  a  genius  for  adapt- 
merely  a  form  of  electricity ;  discoveries  ing  means  to  ends  in  asking  questions  of 
and  theories  as  revolutionary  as  New-  nature  that  stamp  him  as  one  of  the 
ton's  law  of  gravitation  or  Laplace's  great  investigators  of  our  time, 
nebular  hypothesis.  ^ 

The  prize  for  efforts  in  behalf  of  peace 

is  given  this  year  for  the  first  time,  not  Dr.    Lyman   Abbott    as    a   Theo- 

to  an  individual,  but  to  an  institution,  the  loPian 

Institute  of  International  Law   (Institut  ^ 

de  Droit  International) ,  slu  2iSSOci3ition  oi  In  his  sermon  before  the  Harvard 

prominent  scholars  of  all  nations  whose  students  last  Sunday  Dr.  Lyman  Ab- 

work  in  the  study  and  systematization  of  bott  said — and  we  doubt  not  he  is  cor- 

the  mass  of^customs  and  agreements  be-  rectly  reported : 

tween  nations  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  - 1  wonder  if  you  Harvard  students  will  be- 

step    toward    making  it  really   what  its  lieve  me  when  I  say  that  I  no  longer  believe 

name  implies,  international  law.  in  a  great  First  Cause?    To-morrow  the  papers 

Professor    Pavlof,    who    receives    the  will  publish  this   and  brand  me  as  a  heretic, 

medical  prize,  is  the  Professor  of  Experi-  "  I  believe  in  a  great  and  ever-present  force 

mental  Medicine  at  the  Imperial  Institute  which  manifests  itself  in  all  the  activities  of 

of  St.   Petersburg.     Here  his  investiga-  man  and  the  workmg  of  nature.    God  is  energy, 

tions  into  the  digestive  functions  have  at-  intelligent  energy,  workmg  for  good.  The  Bible 

^   J     ^,           ^r     ^-             r     ^1               J-     1  no  longer  can  be  accepted  as  the  ultimate  truth. 

traced     the     attention     of    the     medical  Science  tells  us  man  was  not  created,  but  is  a 

world  for  many  a  year.     His  most  im-  creature  of  evolution. 

portant  work  has  been  a  revolution  of  the  "Literature  and  history  tell  us  that  many  of 

knowledge  of  stomach  digestion.     He  has  the  beliefs  of  the  Bible  are  copied  from  anterior 

succeeded  in   showing  by   means  of  ex-  religions.    Even  the  Ten  Commandments  were 

periments,    which    stand    every    test    of  the  result  of  a  gradual  growth,  not  the  inspired 

physiological   criticism,   that   the   central  word   of  Moses.     God   is  great,   yet  personal, 

nervous  system  in  what  might  be  called  everywhere,  yet  near-nearer  than  hands  and 
its  agency  as  a  psychic  factor  is  an  im- 

portant  element  in  gastric  digestion.  The  Dr.  Abbott  is  not  a  distinguished 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  he  has  philoso])her  or  theologian ;  he  is  a  noble 
proved  to  have  the  faculty  of  recognizing  philanthropist,  a  fresh  and  suggestive 
the  character  of  substances  presented  to  helper  in  all  good  causes,  a  most  accept- 
it  and  reacting  accordingly.  If  pebbles  able  teacher  of  ethics  and  religion  ;  hardly 
or  sand  are  swallowed,  the  mere  acts  of  a  close  thinker.  He  walks  close  to  the  peril- 
mastication  and  deglutition  will  not  give  ous  borders,  but  keeps  his  own  footing 
rise  to  gastric  secretion.  The  presence  on  safe  ground.  He  is  very  much  of 
of  such  materials  in  the  stomach  leaves  what  the  French  call  a  provocateur,  and 
that  organ  absolutely  inert.  On  the  other  loves  to  stir  up  the  anim  ils.  He  knew 
hand,  a  different  kind  of  gastric  juice  is  he  would  do  it  when  he  made  the  above 
poured  forth  for  each  kind  of  food.  It  is  utterance.  He  loves  to  be  quick  to 
most  abundant  for  those  which  the  ani-  see  and  bold  to  accept  and  propagate 
mal  likes  and  least  for  those  for  which  it  the  newest  thought  of  science  or  criti- 
does  not  care.  Dogs  accustomed  to  cism ;  and  he  does  it  not  of  reckles.s 
cooked  meat  furnish  a  better  gastric  secre-  purpose  at  all,  1)iit  because  he  wants 
tion  for  its  digestion  than  for  raw  meat,  religious  faith  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Things  for  which  the  animal  cares  little  current  knowledge. 

do  not  invite  gastric  secretion  and  take  P)Ut  when  he  announces  that  he  no 

long  to  be  digested.    Materials  for  which  longer     ])elieves    in    "  a     great      First 

there  is  a  dislike  arc  left  unchanged,  and  Cause,"  he  is  not  at  all  clear  in  his  ex- 

the   consequence    is    disturl)ancc    of    the  planation  of  what  he  means.     He  tells 
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us  that  "  God  is  energy,  intelligent 
energy,  working  for  good."  But  in  the 
name  of  all  reason  and  understanding, 
what  is  that  but  "  a  great  First  Cause?  " 
The  word  "energy"  is  abstract;  but 
when  you  call  it  "  intelligent  "  you  have 
stepped  out  of  the  realm  of  the  abstract 
into  that  of  concrete  personality.  If 
the  energy  is  *'  intelligent,"  it  is  con- 
scious. If  it  is  intelligently  "  working 
for  good,"  it  has  personality  of  a  moral 
character.  If  this  *'  intelligent  energy  " 
is  "  a  great  and  ever-present  force, 
which  manifests  itself  in  all  the  activities 
of  man  and  the  working  of  nature,"  it 
is  what  we  call  an  omnipotent  person- 
ality. This  is  his  definition  of  "  God;  " 
and  that  is  the  ordinary  definition  of 
God,  universal  intelligence,  unlimited 
power,  and  absolute  goodness.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  when  Dr.  Abbott  de- 
fines God  as  "  an  ever-present  force/' 
and  an  "  intelligent  energy,  working  for 
good,"  he  means  that  it  is  working  un- 
intelligently,  mechanically,  toward  re- 
sults which  it  does  not  comprehend, 
but  which  our  intelligence  recognizes 
as  orderly  and  good  ;  but  he  must  mean 
that  the  intelligence  is  subjective  in  the 
energy,  and  not  objective  in  us.  We 
do  not  understanrl  that  in  using  the 
words  "  God  "  and  "  intelligent  "  and 
**  good  "  and  "  energy  "  he  is  uttering 
either  atheism  or  pantheism  ;  he  is  put- 
ting simply  in  other  words  which  per- 
haps confuse  himself  as  they  may  con- 
fuse others  the  ordinary  common- 
|)lace  thought  of  God  which  we  have 
all  held  before  we  heard  of  evolution. 

What,  then,  does  he  mean  when  he 
says  he  does  "  not  believe  In  a  great 
First  Cause."  We  do  not  know  ;  we 
doubt  if  he  knows.  Perhaps  he  means 
merely  that  this  "  intelligent  energy  " 
(lid  not  create  lions  and  elephants  and 
trees  and  nujuntains  by  a  scries  of  suc- 
cessive fiats,  but  bade  them  grow  in 
the  process  of  nature.  That  is  the  only 
meaning  we  can  make  out  of  his  words, 
but  fortunately  we  are  not  obliged  to 
make  them  consistent.  A  Great  Cause 
can  work  just  as  well  through  nature, 
by  laws,  as  !)y  a  nuiltitnde  of  succes- 
sive or  simultaneous  creative  volitions. 
We  care  not  how  the  energy  works,  so 
long  as  it  is  prrsonal.  intelligent,  strong 
and  good.      '•    >     .  ..nv^.M.i.i.t   to  call  it 


God;  it  is  equally  proper  to  call  it  a 
great  First  Cause. 

What  Dr.  Abbott  tells  us  about  the 
Bible  as  slowly  produced,  or  the  deriva- 
tive nature  of  man,  or  the  historical 
source  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  is 
told  in  somewhat  startling  language 
that  will  interest  the  unintelligent  sen- 
sational press,  but  it  is  not  new,  nor  is 
it  important — and  it  need  disturb  no- 
body. 

Mr.  Post  of  Battle  Creek 

There  was  one  employer  in  the  recent 
open  shop  convention  of  the  Citizens'  In- 
dustrial Association  who  seemed  to  un- 
derstand something  of  the  economic  rea- 
sons for  union  opposition  to  the  open 
shop.  This  was  Mr.  C.  W.  Post,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  According  to  his 
statements  in  the  convention,  elaborated 
in  an  interview  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
the  citizens  and  workmen  of  his  home 
town,  on  his  initiative,  have  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  employers  in 
which  the  latter  agree  to  pay  the  standard 
rate  of  wages,  to  abide  by  all  the  State 
laws  regulating  the  employment  of  labor, 
and  never  to  institute  a  general  lockout. 
The  citizens  '*  agree  to  furnish  him  with 
first-class  workmen,  who  will  work  for 
the  standard  rate  of  wages,  and  who  will 
never  strike,  picket,  institute  boycotts  or 
do  any  of  the  illegal  acts  common  to  or- 
ganized labor."  The  standard  rate  of 
wages  is  to  be  determined  and  announced 
by  a  bureau,  preferably  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  I^bor,  based  on  the 
market  value  of  labor  in  the  particular 
market.  In  this  way  the  Employers' 
Association,  in  whose  triumphs  Nlr.  Post 
sees  as  nuich  ilanger  as  in  the  successes 
of  the  unions,  will  also  drop  thAv  unfair 
and  coercive  inethoils  and  will  not  o|>- 
press.  *'  After  all,"  he  says,  **  the  ul- 
timate ditlerence  between  us  is  not  so 
great.;' 

It    is   certainly    an  \\ 

when  an  aggressive  c;..i..v.,v .  ...^v  .Mr. 
Post,  who  has  won  his  ftghl  for  the  oj>en 
sliop,  recognizes  that  there  may  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  **  s'  '  '  'of  wages," 
and  is  willing  t  it  to  pay  it. 

i'resumably  this  rate  will  not  be  bascil 
on  the  market  value  of  it  -^  it  labor. 
nor    on    that    of    cheap    au.;    ..iunigrant 
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labor.  Neither  will  it  be  based  on  the 
exceptional  earnings  of  specially  skilled 
and  versatile  workmen.  Machinists,  for 
example,  in  some  towns  like  Battle  Creek, 
are  paid  all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $3.75 
for  10  hours'  work,  according  to  their 
individual  abilities.  The  standard  rate 
would,  of  course,  not  be  set  at  either  of 
the  extremes,  but  would  be  announced  at, 
say,  $2.50.  The  employer  then  would 
raise  the  wages  of  those  who  are  receiv- 
ing less  than  $2.50.  He  would,  of 
course,  discharge  those  who  were  not 
worth  that  much,  since  he  binds  himself 
only  to  pay  the  standard  and  is  not  bound 
to  hire  any  man  whom  he  does  not  want. 
Those  workmen  who  are  worth  more 
than  $2.50,  likewise,  do  not  bind  them- 
selves to  work  if  they  do  not  want  to,  and 
there  would  probably  be  some  employers 
who  would  prefer  a  good  man  at  $3.75 
to  a  poor  man  at  $2.50.  Since  the  em- 
ployers do  not  bind  themselves  to  pay 
no  more  than  the  standard  rate,  they 
would  naturally  make  individual  bargains 
at  higher  rates  with  those  superior  work- 
men who  are  worth  more  than  the  stand- 
ard. The  standard  rate  would  then  be- 
come a  minimum  rate. 

Those  workmen  who  have  been  dis- 
charged because  they  are  not  worth  the 
minimum  would  ask  to  be  taken  back 
at  their  former  rates  of  wages.  This 
the  employer,  under  his  agreement  with 
the  citizens,  could  not  do,  unless  an  ex- 
ception should  be  made  in  their  favor. 
He  would  have  good  reasons  for  making 
the  exception,  because  they  are  not  worth 
the  minimum  rate  and  he  has  pity  on 
them  and  could  use  more  men  to  get  out 
a  larger  product  if  he  did  not  lose  money 
on  them.  Competition  is  rather  severe 
and  some  of  his  competitors  are  paying 
less  than  the  standard.  Since  his  other 
workmen  have  agreed  not  to  strike,  and 
since  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  no  authority  to  enforce  its 
standard  rate,  and  since  the  exception  is 
so  manifestly  proper,  he  will  make  it,  and 
thus  furnish  work  for  idle  citizens. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Post  comes  out 
just  where  the  union  does,  and  that  the 
ultimate  difference  between  them  "  is  not 
so  great."  lie  probably  would  soon  find 
another  union  on  his  hands,  striking  to 
enforce  the  minimum  rate  by  compelling 
him  to  discharge  non-unionists.    Or,  per- 


haps, in  order  to  avoid  that  evil,  he 
would  ask  Congress  to  give  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  legal 
authority  to  enforce  its  standard  rate  on 
himself  and  his  competitors,  and  then  he 
would  come  out  where  New  Zealand 
does  with  its  compulsory  arbitration.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Post  has  thought  the  matter 
out  in  all  its  details  and  has  provided 
means  for  maintaining  the  standard  rate 
of  wages  without  recourse  to  its  attend- 
ant evils,  the  closed  shop  or  compulsory 
arbitration.  The  American  people  will 
watch  with  hope  and  solicitude  the  grad- 
ual unfolding  of  these  details  at  Battle 
Creek. 


Reduced  Representation 

We  have  not  approved  nor  do  we  ap- 
prove any  bill  such  as  that  presented  by 
Senator  Piatt  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  New  York,  for  the  reduction  of 
Southern  representation  in  Congress. 
We  repeat  that  where  the  people  of  any 
race  are  excluded  from  suffrage,  whether 
by  law,  force,  or  fraud,  it  is  only  just 
that  their  representation  should  be  re- 
duced. Men  that  are  not  represented  at 
the  polls  should  not  be,  in  fairness,  repre- 
sented in  Congress. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter 
and  it  appears  in  two  ways,  one  that  of 
constitutional  law  and  the  other  that  of 
wise  policy. 

Let  us  take  it  first  on  the  matter  of 
constitutional  law.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  thus  reads: 

"  When  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  representatives 
in  Congress,  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of 
a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  legislature  there- 
of, is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of 
such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way 
abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  there- 
in shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  in  such  State." 

"Is  denied,"  "  or  in  any  way  abridged'* 
— these  arc  the  limiting  words.  What  is 
"  denied  "  or  "  abridged  "?  "  The  right 
to  vote."  Denied  or  abridged  by  whom? 
It  does  not  say  definitely  in  this  section, 
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but  the  previous  section  of  this  Amend- 
ment says : 

"  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

That  makes  it  clear  if  anything  were 
needed  that  it  is  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
that  "  the  right  to  vote  "  is  denied  or 
abridged.  It  is  not  local  violence,  it  is 
not  fraud,  it  is  not  maladministration  of 
the  laws  by  registrars  or  others  that  is 
meant ;  but  simply  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  prevent  citizens  from  voting. 
Such  a  law  would  be  one  which  forbids 
illiterates  to  vote  or  negroes  to 
vote. 

Now  there  is  no  law  in  the  South 
which  forbids  negroes  to  vote.  There 
are  laws  which  forbid  illiterates  to  vote. 
There  are  laws  which,  however,  admit 
illiterates  who  can  understand  and  ex- 
plain a  section  of  the  State  Constitution 
that  is  read  to  them.  These  laws  are  ap- 
plied by  registrars,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  illegally  and  unfairly  deciding  that  all 
white  illiterates  can  understand  the  sec- 
tion read,  while  no  negroes  can  under- 
stand it.  The  wrong  is  not  in  the  law, 
but  in  its  administration.  Of  course, 
those  excluded  by  law  are  covered  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  but  whnt  census 
can  tell  who  they  are?  A  census  can  tell 
how  many  are  illiterate,  but  not  how 
many  can  explain  the  section  read,  and 
who  shall  tell  which  section,  .1  hard  one 
or  an  easy  one  ?*  It  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible. 

Other  laws  further  provide  exceptional 
favor  to  illiterates  if  their  ancestors  have 
fought  in  either  army  during  the  Civil 
War.  That  requires  a  new  census  pro- 
vision, and  makes  still  more  difficult,  if 
we  may  say  so,  the  impossible  task  of 
counting  those  who  are  excluded  from 
suffrage,  unt  by  malfeasance  of  regis- 
trars and  r)thers,  but  by  legal  enactment. 

Other  provisions  of  law  in  certain 
States  exclude  those  who  have  not  paid 
their  poll  tax  for  two  years ;  but  that  can- 
not be  considered  in  anv  schenif  for  re- 
duced represctitatiofi,  beraiise  any  man 
can  |)ay  his  jk)11  tax,  and  if  he  fails  it  is 
his  own  fault,  just  as  whrfi  a  registered 
voter  fails  to  go  to  the  polls. 

For  the  reasons  given  atM)ve  we  do  not 
anticipate  that  it  will  be  feasible  to  find 
any  census  basis   f(»r  rrductinu 


Congressman  Williams  says  the  South 
would  consent  to  reduced  representation 
if  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  were  re- 
scinded and  the  exclusion  of  negroes 
were  permitted.  Were  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  representation  on  the  basis  of 
excluded  negro  suffrage  it  would  be 
taken  as  condoning  such  exclusion.  They 
\vould  say,  "  The  negro  is  no  longer  rep- 
resented; why  should  he  vote?"  and  the 
force  would  be  all  the  stronger  and  with 
a  show  of  justice  to  forbid  his  voting. 
Now  the  negro  is  counted  in  representa- 
tion, and  he  claims  a  moral  right  to  vote, 
and  he  will  in  time  get  it.  The  wiser  way 
is  to  have  him  represented,  and  then  have 
him  demand,  and  have  the  country  de- 
mand, that  he  be  permitted  to  vote ;  and 
we  believe  the  better  judgment  of  the 
South  would  approve  the  demand.  We 
would  in  no  way  seem  to  accept  and  con- 
done the  injustice. 

Of  course,  the  bill  presented  by  Sena- 
tor Piatt,  and  which  we  do  not  know  that 
he  approves,  is  absurd  on  its  face,  as  it 
selects  certain  States  for  reduced  repre- 
sentation. If  such  a  law  were  to  be  seri- 
n^'sly  considered  it  would  have  to  include 
rdl  the  States  in  the  conditions,  and  single 
ort  none.  We  do  not  object  to  investi- 
gation, but  we  see  no  likelihood  of  gain- 
ing anything  by  it  except  an  improved 
public  sentiment. 

Suicide 

Every  now  and  then  a  sad  case  is  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  in  which  an 
individual  who  has  been  su'^"^*'*iT  for 
^(^me  time  from  what  was  d  ed  as 

neurasthenia  commits  suicide.  Not  in- 
fre(|uently  this  suicide  takes  place  at  a 
hotel  where  the  patients  have  been  slay- 
ing for  some  time  in  the  course  of  travels 
undertaken  on  the  advice  of  their  physi- 
cian for  the  prrpose  of  regains  **  ?ir 
health.     L'sualis   the  patients  arr  !y, 

at  least  past  middle  life.  Sometimes, 
however,  thev  are  comj>aratively  younfr. 
:ind  then  there  is  an  atld'-  '  "  '*-*  of  sad- 
ness in  the  storv.  Its  pi;  -n  in  the 
newspapers  alw.ivs  leads  to  a  numher  of 
individuals  who  ar^     '           v  ▼ 

from   what   their   ;...::: .^ 

nosfd  as  neurasthrnia  having  a  thrill  of 
anxiety  as    to    whether  they,  '  »v 

finally  not  come  into  a  condition  m  >^  invh 
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they  shall  be  tempted  to  a  corresponding 
unfortunate  termination. 

It  is  now  very  well  recognized  that 
genuine  neurasthenia,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  uncomplicated  nervous  weakness 
— for  that  is  all  that  the  high-sounding 
word  neurasthenia  means — is  not  likely 
to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  mind  as 
will  lead  to  suicide.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, through  a  mistaken  notion  on  the 
part  of  physicians  that  they  will  save  the 
patients  and  their  friends  the  shock  of 
hearing  the  word  melancholia,  neuras- 
thenia is  often  used  as  a  mask  for  this 
serious  mental  affection,  which  so  often 
leads  patients  to  the  taking  of  their  lives. 
Professor  Kraepelin,  the  distinguished 
professor  of^mental  diseases  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  in  Germany,  has  in- 
sisted that  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  lack 
of  ability  to  continue  occupations,  accom- 
panied by  intense  discouragement,  are 
really  of  melancholic  and  not  neurasthen- 
ic character. 

The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  so  well 
known  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
physicians  in  recent  generations,  used  to 
tell  some  of  his  patients  who  were  promi- 
nent in  political  life  in  England  that  they 
had  not  enough  brains  to  run  a  severe 
political  campaign  and  their  liver  at  the 
same  time  and  that  if  their  liver  suffered, 
when  they  insisted  on  overstrenuous  ex- 
ertions in  the  campaign,  they  must  not  be 
surprised.  It  is  well  recognized  now  that 
the  brain  as  the  principal  portion  of  the 
central  nervous  system  is  an  important 
organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  many  even 
of  the  vegetative  functions  throughout 
the  body. 

The  central  nervous  system  is  as  it 
were  the  primum  mobile,  and  all  vital 
activity  depends  on  it.  In  this  at  least 
the  old  vitalism  which  attributed  func- 
tions to  the  vital  force  as  derived  from  a 
principle  of  life  is  still  prominent  in  bi- 
ology and  medicine.  In  persons  of  low- 
ered mental  power,  then,  the  tendency  to 
reaction  upon  the  brain  of  the  strenuous 
life,  or  especially  of  any  superfluous  ac- 
tivity, is  almost  sure  to  result  in  serious 
deterioration. 

The  only  safeguard  for  the  patients 
themselves  and  for  their  frienrls  is  to  be 
made  to  realize  very  distinctly  the  dan- 
jafers,  then,  of  such  neurasthenic  condi- 
tions   as    are    accompanied    by    severe 


symptoms  of  depression.  Such  nervous 
and  mental  states  readily  become  worse 
and  then  the  tendency  is  to  suicide  or 
sometimes  to  those  awful  combinations 
of  homicide  and  suicide  with  which  the 
sensational  press  make  us  so  familiar. 
Men  supposed  to  be  suffering  merely 
from  nervous  exhaustion  kill  their  fam- 
ilies and  then  themselves  because  physi- 
cians who  had  examined  them  have  not 
cared  to  utter  the  dread  word  melan- 
cholia and  suggest  the  necessity  to 
friends  of  exercising  surveilance  when- 
ever depressive  states  of  mind  become 
manifest. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  increase  of 
suicide  at  every  age.  This  increase  is, 
however,  most  marked  in  the  period  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty-five  years. 
Many  of  the  individuals  have  manifested 
melancholic  symptoms  long  before  there 
is  any  attempt  at  suicide,  but  their  danger 
has  been  masked  by  the  unfortunate 
neurasthenia.  This  word  has  found  an 
entrance  into  every  language,  but  has  not 
been  adopted  by  medical  societies  in  their 
official  nomenclature,  because  it  is  too 
vague.  Like  rheumatism,  it  covers  en- 
tirely too  much.  At  the  present  moment 
nearly  every  second  person  one  meets 
complains  of  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
At  two  large  recent  medical  society  meet- 
ings it  was  insisted,  and  without  contra- 
diction, that  chronic  rheumatism  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  diseases,  very  seldom  seen 
by  physicians,  the  conditions  called  such 
being  very  various  and  due  to  many  dif- 
ferent causes.  It  seems  important,  then, 
that  the  word  neurasthenia  should  no 
longer  be  abused  at  such  sad  cost  and 
that  the  simple  truth  with  its  danger 
should  be  told,  not  to  the  patient,  but  to 
friends,  in  order  to  secure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  necessary  precautions. 

^,     ,.  The  Senate  has  been  in- 

The  Mormon  .       ,.  ,- 

,         .      ,.  vestip^atmsf     M'jrmonism 

Investigation         1^1  11 

tlic  past  week  and  has 
rediscovered  many  very  familiar  facts. 
It  has  been  again  learned  that  there  are 
Mormon  endowments  and  Mormon  oaths 
of  a  blood-curdling  character,  doubtless 
the  surviving  imitations  of  ancient  secret 
society  formulas,  and  such  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe  had  bloody  force  in  the 
Danite  days.  And  we  have  learned,  what 
everybody  knew,  that  there  are  leading 
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Mormons  that  still  live  in  polygamy,  and 
that  now  and  then  plural  marriages  take 
place,  sometimes  escaping  the  law  by 
being  celebrated  in  Mexico.  We  have 
also  been  told  that  by  alliance  with  the 
Republican  party  the  Mormons  of  Idaho 
control  the  State.  All  that  has  been  very 
interesting,  even  if  stale.  But  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  right  of  Mr.  Smoot, 
an  acknowledged  monogamist,  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
evidence  presented  inconsistent  with  the 
claim  that  the  rule  forbidding  new  plural 
marriages  is  on  the  vvhole  obeyed,  so 
that  the  number  of  polygamists  is  being 
reduced  by  death.  As  to  Idaho,  we  see 
no  reason  why  Church  or  clergy  should 
not  meddle  with  politics.  If  one  religion 
controls  a  State  its  sentiments  will  be 
expressed  in  legislation,  under  our  rule 
of  popular  sovereignty.  A  State  may 
even  have  an  established  Church,  and  has 
had  under  our  constitution,  and  might 
again  if  Quebec  wished  to  join  our 
Union.  If  Christian  people  don't  like  the 
control  of  Mormons  in  Idaho  they  should 
convert  them.  Mormonism  is  bad,  if  not 
rotten ;  but  bad  men  have  political  rights. 
The  cure  for  Idaho  or  Utah  is  religious, 
and  educational  and  social,  not  political. 
We  expect  Mr.  Smoot  to  be  admitted. 
He  could  not  be  if  he  were  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  polygamy. 

«,.     KT  ♦•      1        Last  week  Mr.  Auc^ust 

The  National  '^ 

n  x^  A  .•  Belmont  was  elected 
Civic  Federation  ,  .  ,  , 

to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Senator  Hanna.  Mr.  Bel- 
mont has  yet  to  prove  his  ability  in  this 
position,  but  his  modest  speech  in  ac- 
cepting the  office  would  seem  to  show 
that  he  realizes  the  responsibility  con- 
ferred upon  him  and  the  high  order  of 
work  required.  It  is  no  small  honor  for 
a  great  Wall  Street  financier  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
unanimous  vote  cast  for  Mr.  Belmont. 
Even  Mr.  C'arnegie,  who  declined  the 
presidency  before  it  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Belmont,  admitted  tliat  it  was  the 
i^reatest  Ijonor  that  had  ever  come  to 
him,  especially  in  view  of  his  supposed 
connection  with  the  Hoi  1  affair. 

The   National   Civic    I'\mI<  1  ii  n.ti     in   its 
four  vrars  «»f  fxistrnce    has  amply   jus 
tifird  itsrlf      I.ravitij;  radical  and  Uto 


pian  solutions  of  the  capital  and  labor 
problem  to  others,  it  confines  itself  to  the 
immediate  difficulties  between  employ- 
ers and  employed,  and  uses  its  good 
offices  to  settle  these  difficulties  in  the 
most  practical  manner  possible.  As 
such  it  has  done  more  than  any  other 
agency  to  bring  about  peace  in  the  in- 
dustrial world.  No  wonder  it  is  bit- 
terly hated  by  the  uncompromising  so- 
cialists on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  so- 
called  "  Parryites  "  on  the  other.  At 
the  annual  dinner  last  year  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  employees 
brought  down  the  house  by  asking 
what  the  people  whom  he  represented 
could  expect  from  an  organization  har- 
boring two  such  eminent  politicians  in 
its  membership  as  Senator  Hanna  and 
Grover  Cleveland.  The  labor  element, 
however,  has  found  that  it  pays  to  work 
and  confer  with  the  representatives 
of  the  other  classes,  and  we  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  labor  leader  of  any 
importance  in  the  country  who  does 
not  now  acknowledge  the  value  to  or- 
f^anized  labor  of  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eration. As  long  as  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Eas- 
ley  is  its  real  executive  power  its  future 
is  assured. 


Loss  of  Southern 
Influence 


Senator  Bacon,  of 
Georgia,  lately 
said : 


"  I  would  be  incapable  01  aunouur.i;  10  ihr 
North  a  general  hatred  of  the  South  It  is  a 
much  milder  sentiment,  my  beUef  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  at  the  North  causes  me  to 
grieve  It  is  the  sentiment  which  is  unwilling 
that  the  Southern  people  shall  have  an  influen- 
tial part  in  the  administration  of  the  General 
Government." 

But  which  is  it  that  is  sectional  and  **  un- 
willing," the  North  or  the  South?  It  is 
not  in  the  North,  but  in  t'  "trolling 

States  of  the  South  that  v: is  used 

to  secure  the  control  of  one  party ;  that 
constitutions  are  adopted  with  e.xtraordi- 
nary  p'^  •  ■  ms  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  «  the   voters    of    the  party 

which  has  elected  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  a 
'  '  I  of  those  States  there  is  i\o  free 
c..-::.a.  l)n  the  other  haiul  there  i*  '»•»' 
a  State  in  the  North  in  which  one  p 
is  not  just  as  free  to  vote  as  the  ollri 
riiey  ilo  vote  fr  '  The  Mtttc  St.itr% 
that  vote  for  a  K« ,  ^>t  Prikknt  elevt 

I)riii(K*ratic  (lovernora.     It  it  in  hutnan 
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nature  to  approve  of  the  policy  of  States  the  virtue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  difference 

that  thus  segregate  themselves  and  ex-  so  great  that  it  can  only  be  wiped  out  by 

elude  from  the  suffrage  those  who  sup-  blood.     M.  Deroulede  publishes  a  letter 

port  the  national  policy?    Let  the  South  in  which  he  calls  M.  Jaures  a  dangerous 

allow    freedom    of    suffrage ;    let    these  man.     M.  Jaures,  notwithstanding  that 

States  have  a  chance  to  select  rulers  from  as  a  Socialist  he  is  opposed  to  dueling,  is 

either  party,  and  they  will  no  longer  be  impelled  to  send  him  a  challenge.     M. 

without  influence.     We  should  then  no  Deroulede   thereupon   calls   attention   to 

more  be  told  that  the  preference  of  the  the  fact  that  he  has  in  the  past  called  M. 

South  is    of    no  account,  because  they  Jaures   much    worse   names,    such   as   a 

would  vote  for  a  yellow  dog  if  nominated  demi-traitre,  and  insinuates  that  the  sud- 

by  the  Democratic  Party.  den  sensitiveness  of  M.  Jaurees's  honor 

^  is     due     to     the     knowledge     that     he, 

.      ^         Governor    Vardaman    is    no  Deroulede,   is  an  exile  in   Spain,  where 

Praise  tor     ^^^^^^^^  ^^  contradictions,  al-  the    authorities     prohibit     duehng.      M. 

ar  amaii     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  country  re-  Jaures     then     telegraphs     to     Premier 

bukes  and  despises  his  rudeness  or  his  Combes    strongly  insisting  that  he  grant 

injustice,  and  the  next  praises  his  de-  a  safe  conduct  to  Deroulede  to  re-enter 

fense  of  the  defenseless  negroes  of  Mis-  France    for    twenty-four    hours.      The 

sissippi.     He  tells  his  people  that  ne-  Premier  assures  him  that  the  police  will 

groes  should  be  kept  as  servants,  not  not    interfere.       Accordingly    the    duel 

allowed  other  education  than  that  of  takes  place  on  French  soil  in  the  presence 

serfs,  and  he  vetoes  appropriations  for  of    such   an    enormous   crowd    that   the 

their  higher  schools ;  and  a  few  days  poHce  have  great  difficulty  in  clearing  a 

later  he  inaugurates  the  finest  and  most  sufficient   space    for   the   combat.      Two 

general  defense  they  have  found  any-  shots  are  exchanged  at  twenty-five  paces 

where  against  the  whitecappers.      He  without  damage  to  anybody.     On  leav- 

has   secured   indictments   against   hun-  ing  both_  combatants  bestow  gifts  upon 

dreds  of  members  of  these  criminal  as-  the  charities  of  Behobie  and  Hendaye, 

sociations,  including  State  officers,  and  the   towns  between   which   they   fought, 

sent  many  to  prison.     He  is  determined  M.    Deroulede    also    presents    a    medal 

that  these  whippings  and  murders  shall  bearing  his  bust  and  the  inscription  vox 

cease ;    the   negro    must   be    protected.  p^p^iU  to  the  proprietor  of  the  villa  and 

Yet  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  wholly  distributes  two  real  pieces  to  all  the  small 

for  the  negroes'  sake.     The  old  masters  boys  in  the  crowd.     Evidently  a  French 

in    antebellum    times    were    brave    de-  duel  is  not  a  fight,  but  a  ceremonial.     It 

fenders  of  their  own  slaves.     This  vio-  is  more  spectacular  than  the  seven-hour 

lence  drives  away  labor,  and  demoral-  duel — the  battle  of  "  Bumper  "  Hill  be- 

izes  all  the  peaceful  conditions  of  in-  twcen     Greene    and     Lawson,    but    the 

dustry.      How    can    cotton    be    picked  result  is  the  same, 

when  the  laborers  are  being  hunted  and  '^ 

their  houses  burned?    Are  not  the  men  Extraordinary          Herodotus  says  that 

who  do  this  mischief  themselves  most-  Discovery  in  Egypt      Hecataeus     saw     in 

ly    poor    whites    who   have    no    cotton  Thebes    the    statues 

fields  of  their  own,  and  no  financial  in-  of    345    high    priests    of    Amon,    who 

terests   in    peace?      It   is    a    matter   of  liad    followed    one    another    in    regular 

thankfulness   that   labor    is    protected,  succession.      The   story   seemed   incredi- 

whether  men  are  developed  or  not.  ble,  but  it  is  probably  true.     If  true  the 

^  value  of  it  is  that  it  would  give  scholars 

of  ancient  Egypt  a  connected  chronology, 
.  p  ,  Mark  Twain  wrote  up  a  and  would  justify  lists  of  dynastic  kings. 
_.  .  French  duel  many  years  ago  Those  statues,  and  a  multitude  of 
in  his  characteristic  style,  but  others,  M.  Legrain  has  found.  He  has 
they  arc  getting  funnier  all  the  while,  and  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  repair- 
are  now  beyond  the  need  of  the  embel-  ing  and  strengthening  the  famous  tem- 
lishment  of  a  humorist.  For  example,  pie  of  Karnak  at  Thebes.  In  his  work 
M.  Jean  Jaures  and  M.  Paul  Deroulede  last  winter  he  hit  on  a  great  pit,  in  which 
have  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  were     heaped     pell-mell     hundreds     of 
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statues.  With  them  were  over  a  thousand 
gilded  bronze  statues  of  Osiris.  Before 
the  season  was  over  he  had  recovered 
450  statues,  and  he  expects  to  recover  as 
many  more.  Among  these  is  a  great 
number  of  priests  of  Anion.  In  one  case 
16  generations  of  a  priest  have  been  re- 
covered. But  the  most  remarkable  statues 
are  those  of  kings ;  and  they  go  back  as 
far  as  the  second  dynasty.  One  can  easily 
see  the  value  of  such  an  inscribed  Val- 
halla for  chronology  and  history.  There 
is  a  statue  of  Cheops  of  the  great  pyra- 
mid, of  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  two  of 
the  fifth ;  also  five  statues  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  dynasties,  including  some 
kings  previously  unknown.  The  chef 
d'cciivre  of  the  whole  is  a  statue  of 
Thothmes  III,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  because 
the  profile  cf  the  face  is  European  rather 
than  Egyptian,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
statuary  of  ancient  Greece.  The  statue 
of  the  "  Heretic  King  "  Amenophis  IV  is 
in  fossil  wood,  and  evidently  a  portrait. 
There  is  a  good  statue  of  Tirhakah,  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  A  valuable  result  is 
the  proof  that  the  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second  and  twenty-third  dynasties  were 
contemporaneous.  The  probabilities  are 
that  these  statues  were  regarded  as  too 
sacred  to  be  destroyed,  and  were  thrown 
together  at  the  time  when  the  Ptolemies 
were  repairing  the  temples. 

It  is  no  small  discovery,  now  given  to 
the  world  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 
of  perhaps  the  oldest  known  manuscript 
fragment  of  the  New  Testament,  found 
on  papyrus  in  Egypt.  It  contains  some 
five  cliapters  of  Hebrews,  and  is  assigned 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
It  agrees  quite  closely  with  the  famous 
Vatican  Manuscrij)t,  B.  Nearly  all  va- 
riations between  manuscripts  are  mi- 
nute; and  one  of  these  is  of  interest  in 
Heb.  11:4,  where  our  Greek  manuscripts 
give  us:  "  Go«l  bearing  witness  in  respect 
of  his  gifts."  Westcott,  guided  by  a 
quotation  from  Clement  of  Ale.xandria, 
ronjectured  that  it  should  read.  "  God 
l)earing  witness  to  him  in  respect  of  the 
j^dfls";  and  so  it  reads  in  this  papyrus, 
the  only  rnainiscript  authority  for  it 

We  are  4jlad  to  aniioinur  that  the  \\\%- 
triari  excavators   at   the  ancient  city  of 


Taanach,  in  South  Palestine,  have  found 
several  tablets  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions which  go  back  to  the  timxC  of  the 
Egyptian  rule  in  Palestine  some  1,400 
years  before  Christ,  perhaps  of  the  period 
of  those  found  at  Tel-el-Amarna  in 
Egypt,  which  have  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  condition  of  Palestine  before  the 
Israelites  entered  the  land.  They  have 
not  yet  been  published,  but  will  be  soon. 
Only  one  such  tablet  had  ever  been  found 
before  in  Palestine,  tha^  found  by  Mr. 
Bliss  in  Lachish. 

It  is  likely  that  Congress  will  at  this 
short  session  pass  bills  for  the  creation 
of  two  new  States,  one  of  Oklahoma 
(with  the  Indian  Territory)  and  the 
other  of  Arizona,  with  New  Mexico. 
The  Senate  has  adopted  amendments  that 
are  somewhat  questionable.  One  of  them 
requires  all  State  officers  of  Arizona  to 
be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak  English. 
We  may  be  grateful  that  this  is  not  re- 
quired for  voting.  We  are  not  sure  that 
a  purely  Spanish-speaking  man  should  be 
forbidden  to  hold  any  State  office  in  a 
State  where  the  predominant  language  is 
Spanish,  desirable  as  it  may  be  that  Eng- 
lish be  cultivated. 

There  was  a  fire  the  other  night  started 
in  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  in  this 
city.  The  children,  all  young,  had  been 
trained  in  fire  drill,  and  when  they  were 
wakened  by  the  signal  they  all  rose. 
dressed,  put  a  blanket  about  them,  and 
then  stood  at  attention  till  directed  to  go 
in  an  orderly  way.  Meanwhile  the  teach- 
ers and  the  older  boys  manned  the  fire 
hose  and  put  out  the  flames  before  the 
engines  arrived.  The  drill  prevented 
fright  and  confusion  and  possible  death. 
Every  large  school  should  have  a  fire 
drill,  and  every  factory  as  well. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  that 
James  Jeffrey  Roche  should  be  willinjf  to 
give  up  the  ed  >  of  the  Boston  Pilot 

for  a  position  .1^  x  .iisul  in  Italv.  It  may 
give  him  leisure  foi  literary  work,  but 
he  would  be  nuich  missed  in  the  eilitorta! 
ranks.     \\\  '  '    ^ 

journals  h.i . .  i 

him  for  rhyming  sokUh  %\  tth  drouth  in  a 
late  poem.     The  critics  tlv  Jo  not 

know  any  .npellin^^  but  u^i  m^^/ 
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.   „  ,      ,  T  •  The  first  general  re- 

A  Federal  License  ,       r   .1       /- 

^     ^  ,.  port  of  the  Commis- 

for  Corporations  ^.  r     r^ 

sioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, James  R.  Garfield,  has  excited 
much  interest  and  comment  because  of 
its  recommendation  that  all  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce shall  be  required  by  law  to  carry 
on  such  business  under  a  Federal  fran- 
chise or  license.  In  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Garfield  says  that  there  exists  a  deep- 
rooted  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions,  which  present  the  foremost 
problems  of  to-day.  Some  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction are  apparent,  and  the  evils 
are  very  real  and  great.  The  legal  con- 
ditions under  which  corporate  business 
is  carried  on  are  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. They  permit  and  invite  abuse,  rep- 
resent the  needs  and  demands  of  special 
interests,  and  are  not  a  permanent  body 
of  law  adapted  to  provide  properly  for 
all  the  interests  involved.  The  "  State 
system,"  applied  to  interstate  business, 
has  developed  peculiar  evils  and  a  di- 
versity so  great  as  to  amount  in  operation 
to  anarchy.  Under  it  no  satisfactory 
reform  is  to  be  expected.  So  far,  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  has 
had  a  negative  development  only,  both 
under  Congress  and  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation. The  Bureau  of  Corporations 
can  get  the  essential  facts,  but  no  real 
remedy  can  be  expected  until  Congress 
takes  affirmative  action  under  the  great 
powers  granted  by  that  clause.  To  dele- 
gate control  of  interstate  commerce  to 
the  States  would  be  unconstitutional,  and 
the  objections  applicable  to  the  present 
"  State  system  "  would  not  be  avoided. 
Of  comp'ilsory  Federal  incorporation  of 
interstate  commerce  companies,  Mr.  Gar- 
field says: 


"  This  is  probably  legally  practicable,  but  it 
involves  radical  industrial  and  political  changes 
by  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  presents  serious  difficulties  be- 
cause of  its  effect  upon  the  authority  of  the 
States  over  such  corporations  in  matters  of 
taxation  and  local  regulation.  Any  optional 
law  of  this  character  would  not  overcome  these 
difficulties." 

There  remains  to  be  considered  a  Federal 
license  or  franchise.  This  is  practicable 
legally,  Mr.  Garfield  says;  it  avoids  the 
legal  difficulties  of  national  incorpora- 
tion as  well  as  the  practical  one  of  cen- 
tralization of  power,  and  it  gives  the  na- 
tional Government  direct  regulation  of 
the  agencies  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  Therefore,  he  suggests  that 
Congress  be  requested  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  enacting  a  law  which  in 
general  should  provide  as  follows : 

"(i)  The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or 
license  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

"(2)  The  imposition  of  all  necessary  require- 
ments as  to  corporate  organization  and  man- 
agement as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  grant 
of  such  franchise  or  license. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and 
returns  as  may  be  desired  as  a  condition  of  the 
retention  of  such  franchise  or  license. 

"(4)  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and 
corporate  agencies  from  engaging  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  without  such  Federal 
franchise  or  license. 

"(5)  The  full  protection  of  the  grantees  of 
such  franchise  or  license  who  obey  the  laws 
applicable  thereto. 

"(6)  The  right  to  refuse  or  withdraw  such 
franchise  or  license  in  case  of  violation  of  law, 
with  appropriate  right  of  judicial  appeal  to 
prevent  abuse  of  power  by  the  administrative 
officer." 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  he  adds,  has 
the  appropriate  machinery  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  law,  and  also  ex- 
haustive   information    which    would    be 
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immediately  available  for  the  use  of  Con-  Mr.  Garfield  suggests  the  requirements 

gress    or   any    committee    which    might  of  the  proposed  license,  some  of  which 

consider  such  a  measure.  relate  to  reports  concerning  the  inter- 

jl  ests  of  promoters,  the  contracts  with 

them  and  with  financiers,  while  others 

Th    E  "1    th  t       ^^     ^^^     Government  forbid  discrimination  and  "  those  com- 

Su  est  It  would  have  the  right  mercial  methods  which  are  clearly  un- 
^^  to  attach  conditions  fair  competition."  In  the  course  of  a 
to  the  proposed  license,  Mr.  Garfield  long  account  of  the  bureau's  work — the 
continues,  it  would  thus  be  enabled  to  collection  of  facts,  the  compilation  of 
reform  the  present  condition  of  cor-  statutes,  statistics,  etc. — he  remarks 
porate  business  in  all  its  important  fea-  that  the  immediate  purpose  of  its  in- 
tures.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make  quiries  is  the  suggestion  of  construc- 
the  franchise  compulsory,  for  some  of  tive  legislation,  not  the  institution  of 
the  conditions  would  be  objectionable  criminal  prosecutions,  and  that  legiti- 
"  from  the  strict  standpoint  of  those  mate  business  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
interested  in  the  corporation."  For  the  exercise  of  its  power.  He  insists 
this  reason  they  would  prefer  the  State  that  the  bureau  has  a  right  to  ascer- 
law,  but  they  should  be  required  to  take  tain  the  cost  of  production  of  articles 
out  the  Federal  license  and  submit  to  used  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
the  conditions,  which  would  be  for  the  merce.  **  The  ideal  tariff  duty  is  the 
protection  of  the  public.  ''  If  corpora-  difference  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tions do  not  now  avail  themselves  of  tion  at  home  and  abroad ;  hence  Con- 
the  known  merits  of  the  Massachusetts  gress  has  the  right  to  know  what  the 
law,  for  instance,  rather  than  the  pirat-  cost  is." 
ical  possibilities  of  the  laws  of  some  J* 
other  States,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  In  its  annual  report  the 
they  would  avail  themselves  of  a  prop-  '^^^har  *^  ^^^  Interstate  Commerce 
erly  drawn  Federal  law,"  if  this  were  Atges  Commission  ask  s — as 
optional.  "  A  majority,  perhaps,  of  the  the  President  did  in  his  message — for 
great  corporations  formed  in  the  last  legislation  that  will  enable  it  to  order  and 
two  or  three  years  h^ve  been  formed  enforce  a  reasonable  freight  rate  in  place 
not  with  a  view  to  their  future  or  to  of  one  shown  by  full  investigation  to  be 
their  business  stability,  but  with  a  view  unreasonable.  It  explains  that  since  1897 
to  the  stock  market  and  the  issue  of  (owing  to  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
stock,  and  a  promoter  having  this  lat-  Court)  it  has  had  no  power  to  do  this, 
ter  purpose  in  mind  would  care  noth-  It  simply  asks  for  such  power  as  it  exer- 
ing  about  the  enhanced  reputation  cised  between  1887  and  1897,  a  power  not 
given  by  a  sound  corporate  act,  but  involving  the  determination  of  whole 
would  care  a  great  deal  about  the  en-  taritYs,  but  only  redress  for  wrongs  dis- 
larged  possibilities  of  stock  manipula-  closed  by  thorough  inquiry  in  response 
tion  given  by  loose  State  law  "  :  to  complaint : 

"Under     present     industrial     conditions     sc-  *'  Ihe   situation    is   regardet!    •-    ->--- isingly 

crecy    and    dishonesty    in    promotion,   overcap-  grave    in   view   ot   the   rapid                        oe  ol 

italization,   unfair  discrimination  by  means  o!  railway    ci'              u    and   the    in  i             oe   of 

transportation    and    other    rebates,    unfair    and     rates   establ .    by   0 >.i...r..,M     ^.„..ictl  as 

predatory  competition,  secrecy  of  corporate  ad-  tbey  are  by  sub^tantlal                      a  the  charges 

ministration  and  misleading  or  dishonest  hnan-  on  many  article*  of  h                     -.r^-  ts      Tho 

cial  statements  are  genrrally  recognized  as  the     the  law  is  extreniely  .1 .,.  a^nc^cd  ship 

principal  evils.    The  Government  should  secure  P^rs  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  appeal  to 

means    for   fair   business   competition,    freedom  the    C<                                                                      *■• 

from    unjust   discrimination,   such   publicity   of  froii\  c.                   >                                                "f' 

corporate  organization  and  management  as  will  able.     Ail  «           ••  thai  ralet  should  be  rtasoii- 

disclose    real    fmancial     worth    and     methods,  **  "^  •**   th«r«  is 

should  provide  a  jurisdiction  broati  enough  to  nktng  ihrm  rra- 

meet  existing  conditions,  and  then  should  fully  "tunable  an                       1  the  Ca                            «»- 

protrct   the  persori  or  ct)r|)oratinti  oliryiiig  the  vinced  an<l                                                                 "** 

law,   and    pittiiipttv    pminh    thr    vi.>latt>r    of    thr  of   one    pan.                                                                 ^'^ 

Itw."  tietermme  and  protect  the  mhts  of  aiKMhst." 
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The  desired  power  is  greatly  needed  for 
the  correction  of  vrry  serious  abuses  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  private  cars 
and  of  terminal  railroads  controlled  by 
shippers.  With  respect  to  private  cars  it 
is  shown  that  concessions  to  certain  ship- 
pers in  refrigeration  charges  amount  to 
the  payment  of  a  rebate,  and  that  the  use 
of  such  cars  has  created  a  practical 
monopoly  in  the  movement  of  certain 
commodities,  especially  fruit.  In  other 
ways  the  shipper  who  owns  his  car  has  a 
rate  advantage  over  one  who  does  not. 
The  practical  monopoly  in  the  trans- 
portation of  fruit  has  been  gained  by  the 
Armour  car  lines,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  ''  an  enormous  and  unreasonable 
increase  in  refrigeration  charges,"  Fig- 
ures are  given  in  the  report.  The  ter- 
minal railroad  is  "  a  most  dangerous 
means  of  giving  preference  to  favored 
persons."  The  case  of  a  railroad  used 
by  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
or  Trust,  is  cited  as  an  example ;  also 
that  of  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  East- 
ern Railway,  used  and  entirely  owned  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In 
such  instances  the  rebate  or  preference  is 
given  by  the  great  railroad  companies  in 
the  guise  of  undue  allowances  in  a  divi- 
sion of  freight  charges  or  excessive  pay- 
ments for  switching  service,  the  allow- 
ance to  the  Steel  Corporation  for  certain 
products  being  ten  times  the  actual  cost 
of  transportation.  Such  practices,  the 
Commission  says,  "  are  extending  in  all 
directions."  It  asks  for  power  to  bring 
this  special  service  under  control  and  to 
make  the  rates  for  it  reasonable  and  just. 
— It  is  said  in  Washington  that  the  ques- 
tion of  giving  the  Commission  more 
power  may  be  referred  to  a  joint  Con- 
gressional Commission,  which  would  sit 
in  the  interval  between  March  4th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session. — Rail- 
road Commissioner  Thomas,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, reports  that  the  railroads  doing  busi- 
ness in  that  vState  have  given  rebates 
amounting  to  $4,477,725  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

,,....  ,,,^.  Sentences    of    uncx- 

Mi88i88ippi  White-  ,     , 

U     •  ,-  J      pccted   severity   were 
cappers  Punished       f  1       t  t     1 

imposed     by     Judge 

Wilkinr.on,  at  Brookhavcn,  Miss.,  on  the 

20th,   upon   the    white    farmers   recently 

tried    for    "  whitecap "    crimes.     Oscar 


Franklin,  for  the  murder  of  a  negro 
named  Hilson,  was  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  life.  Imprisonment  for  fifty 
years  was  the  punishment  ordered  for 
William  Franklin,  D.  W.  Smith,  Elias 
Smith,  R.  L.  Smith  and  Elbert  Gill,  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  manslaughter 
in  the  killing  of  Henry  List,  a  negro.  For 
a  similar  offense — his  victim  having  been 
a  negro  named  Bayless — David  Posey's 
term  of  confinement  is  to  be  25  years. 
Samuel  Posey  gets  10  years  for  robbery 
and  10  more  for  "  whitecapping."  The 
arrests  and  convictions  were  results  of 
the  work  of  detectives  employed  by  Gov- 
ernor Vardaman.  During  the  last  two 
years  in  parts  of  Mississippi,  and  in  Lin- 
coln County  especially,  the  negro  laborers 
have  been  persecuted  by  murderous 
bands  of  "  whitecappers,"  whose  methods 
and  acts  were  like  those  of  the  Ku  Klux 
conspirators.  The  organizations  were 
known  as  Farmers'  Leagues,  and  at  the 
beginning  their  avowed  purpose  was  to 
enforce  the  laws.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  they  were  driving  negroes  from 
their  land  holdings,  forbidding  them  to 
own  property,  and  assassinating  those 
who  did  not  promptly  obey  the  orders  of 
bands  of  masked  men  who  roamed  the 
country  by  night.  In  some  districts  the 
land  was  no  longer  cultivated,  or  crops 
rotted  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  harves- 
ters. The  oaths  of  the  marauding  bands 
bound  members  to  perjure  themselves  in 
any  legal  proceeding  relating  to  their 
offenses  and  "  to  assist  to  put  out  of  the 
way  any  and  all  obnoxious  negroes  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  "  of  each  local  organ- 
ization. The  private  detectives  employed 
by  Governor  Vardaman  became  members 
of  the  leagues  and  obtained  possession 
of  all  their  secrets.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  investigation  the  conspirators  were 
plotting  the  assassination  of  a  prosecut- 
ing attorney  who  was  attempting  to 
bring  them  to  justice.  Among  those 
who  have  been  indicted  is  a  member 
of  the  Legislature. 

T  oK^r  At  the   Fall  River  cotton 

Labor  .,  y^i     '  r  t 

Controversies     "?'^^^'      .^^^^^^.l^^'^?       ^^""^ 
the    strike    still    in    force, 

altho  about  10,000  employees  had  re- 
turned to  work  at  the  lower  wages 
Fixed  by  the  companies.  About  10,000, 
including  nearly  all  the  union  weavers, 
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remain    idle,   and    5,000   have    left   the 
city.     The  strikers  asked  last  week  for 
arbitration  by  the  Civic  Federation,  but 
the  companies  firmly  declined.     They 
have  offered  to  support  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  books  the  assertion  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  old  wages, 
owing  to  the  competition  of   mills  in 
Southern     States,    where    wages     are 
lower,  the  work  day  is  longer  and  the 
latest  improvements  in  machinery  are 
used.     The  strike  is  now  22  weeks  old, 
and  there   is  much   destitution   in  the 
families  of  the  idle  workmen.     By  the 
unions  $950,000  has  been   distributed, 
including  all   their   reserve   funds   and 
the  money  raised  by  mortgaging  their 
real  estate.     The  strikers  now  rely  only 
upon  contributions  and  the  help  of  the 
Salvation  Army.    They  are  to  vote  this 
week    on    the    question    whether    they 
shall    give    up    the    contest. — In    New 
York  the  associated  manufacturers  of 
caps  gave  notice  last  week  that  on  and 
after  the  26th  they  should  insist  upon 
an    '*  open    shop;"    whereupon     1,600 
workers    (the   employees  of    19  firms) 
went     on     strike. — By     the     executive 
board  of  the  International  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Makers'  Union  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  "  open   shop  "  shall  be 
opposed   throughout   the   coming  year 
in  all  factories  where  it  is  now  found, 
and   especially   in   those  of   David   M. 
Parry,  the  aggressive  president  of  the 
Manufacturers'    Association.      This    is 
to  be  done  by  strikes   if  other  measures 
fail.      The  union  has  40,000  members, 
and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  draw  in 
16,000  men  who  are  not  at  present  con- 
nected with  any  labor  organization. 


TK*  PKilir^,^.r,.      Sccood  LicutenEnt  Ste- 
Islands  phen  K.   Iloyt  and  thir- 

ty-seven enlisted  men 
of  the  Thirty-eighth  Company,  Native 
Scouts,  were  ambushed  and  killed  on 
the  16th  inst.  at  Dolores,  island  of 
Samar,  by  the  fanatical  savages  known 
as  Pulajancs.  The  savages  then  threat- 
ened to  attack  tlie  town,  and  the  re- 
maining scouts  called  for  help,  which 
was  sent  to  them.  These  Pulajanes — 
led  by  **  Pope  "  Ihilan,  who  tells  them 
that  lir  •  l>v  divine  authority — have 
been   a>  ned    to  coiiu-   dnwii    timn 


the  mountains  and  to  attack  the  coast 
settlements.  In  November  they  killed 
nine  scouts.  With  them  are  said  to  be 
islanders  of  more  intelligence,  who 
have  been  defrauded  by  native  buyers 
of  hemp  who  are  employed  by  mer- 
chants on  the  coast. — The  recent  re- 
port of  the  Philippine  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms to  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton speaks  as  follows  of  the  value  of 
native  labor : 

"  Despite  the  gloomy  predictions  of  many 
thoroughly  sincere  investigators  and  writers 
on  the  subject,  the  Filipino  laborer  has  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  he  is  a  practicable 
and  dependable  element  in  the  industrial  devel- 
opment of  these  islands.  In  the  past  two  years 
several  immense  enterprises  have  been  success- 
fully carried  on  solely  with  the  aid  of  Filipino 
laborers.  All  goods  arriving  at  or  leaving  the 
port  of  Manila  are  handled  by  natives.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  operation  of  the  customs 
'Arrastre  plant '  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  native  labor,  including  the  steam  tramway 
and  four  large  steam  cranes.  The  Filipinos 
make  good  clerks,  copyists,  typewriters,  sub- 
inspectors,  and,  in  some  instances,  excellent 
fiduciary  officers.  In  the  handling  of  cash  in 
subordinate  positions  they  have  shown  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  and  integrity.  As  marine 
officers  and  engineers,  especially  in  the  latter 
position,  they  have  exhibited  a  skill,  fidelity 
and  courage  which  entitled  them  to  unstinted 
admiration." 

The  battalion  of  Philippine  Scouts,  280 
men,  now  at  St.  Louis,  will  be  taken 
to  Washington  and  will  have  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  parade  on  inaug^ira- 
tion  day. — All  the  associations  of 
growers  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco 
in  this  country  will  strive  to  prevent 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariff 
duties  on  imports  of  Philippine  tobac- 
co and  cigars  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  rates 


Lj^jj^        I>iring    the    past    month    or 
ArT,-ri^.      ^^^^^  there  has  been  a  rccni- 

Amertca  ,  .  . 

dencc  of  revolutionary  news 
Ittun    our    Soutliern    sister    i 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  arc  . .    ..  . .. 

the    verge    of    revolutions,    the    latter 
never  having  become   1  itr 

the  a -s  to  th  - 

dent  In  r. 

plot  was  discovered  just  in  time  t 

It  was  I        '     I,  ami  thr 
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Uruguay  something  approaching  civil 
war  has  been  in  progress  for  half  a 
year.  A  minority  of  the  Uruguayan  in- 
surgents refuse  to  stay  beaten,  but  despite 
this  peace  has  just  been  brought 
about  by  the  signing  of  a  compact  un- 
der which  the  office  seekers  of  the  rebel 
party  will  receive  their  proportional 
share  of  the  "  plums  "  and  get  a  repre- 
sentation in  the  Cabinet.  In  Colombia 
the  shield  on  the  American  Consulate 
at  Carthegena  was  recently  ''  be- 
smeared with  filth,"  but  the  gallant  ac- 
tion of  Rear-Admiral  Sigsbee,  who  vis- 
ited the  Colombian  port  on  his  flagship, 
the  "  Newark,"  speedily  brought  ''  am- 
ple apologies."  ^The  most  serious  trou- 
ble, however,  is  in  Venezuela.  If 
Castro  was  bullied  by  England,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  two  years  ago  and  was 
the  party  to  deserve  universal  sym- 
pathy in  his  controversy  with  them, 
now  the  situation  is  just  reversed,  for 
Castro  is  refusing  to  pay  the  awards 
of  the  various  commissions.  He  is  un- 
justly taxing  the  foreign  merchants,  is 
monopolizing  for  his  own  personal 
profit  and  that  of  his  sycophants  the 
principal  staple  products  of  the  land, 
and  in  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Bowen  is  diverting  and  doctoring  the 
customs  receipts  of  La  Guayra  and 
Puerto  Cabello.  Quite  naturally  he 
has  turned  against  Mr.  Bowen,  and  un- 
less he  reverses  his  policy  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  United  States  will 
be  asked  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  Allied  Powers  will  attempt  to 
collect  their  debts  again  at  the  can- 
non's mouth,  considering  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  American  people  over  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  general  situa- 
tion in  Venezuela  is  deplorable  almost 
beyond  belief.  Castro  has  about  1,500 
[political  prisoners  in  jail  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  spending  most  of  his  time 
now  in  excesses.  Some  interesting 
developments  arc  pretty  sure  to  take 
place  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
only  coimtries  that  report  a  peaceful 
outlook  are  the  Central  American 
States,  whose  Presidents  have  just  met 
together  in  conference  and  signed  a  se- 
cret treaty,  one  clause  of  which  is  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  arbitration.     Chile  and 


Bolivia  have  also  just  signed  a  treaty 
of  comity  and  friendship,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  an  oflFensive  and 
defensive  alliance. 

The  Cretan  ^^^^  month  expires  the  term 
Crisis  ^^  ^^^  years  for  which 
Prince  George  of  Greece 
was  appointed  to  serve  as  High  Commis- 
sioner of  this  island  and  he  has  an- 
nounced to  the  Powers  which  gave  him 
his  position  that  he  will  not  serve  longer 
unless  they  will  consent  to  the  union 
of  Crete  with  Greece.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  immediate  prospect  of 
this,  since  Italy,  Russia  and  France  at 
least  have  refused  consent.  Turkey,  tho 
primarily  most  interested,  will  have  the 
least  to  say  about  it.  The  administration 
of  Prince  George  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  its  primary  purpose,  that  of  restor- 
ing order  to  this  turbulent  population, 
and  there  has  been  little  open  strife.  But 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  not  re- 
garded with  favor  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  have  left  the  island  in  large  num- 
bers. Six  years  ago  the  Mohammedans 
numbered  one-third  of  the  population, 
now  they  constitute  only  a  ninth,  and  the 
thirty  thousand  now  remaining  will 
doubtless  leave  if  the  country  is  united 
with  Greece.  Prince  George  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  great  criticism  on  ac- 
count of  his  despotic  and  partisan  ad- 
ministration. Local  government  has 
been  curtailed  even  more  than  under 
Turkish  rule,  and  papers  opposed  to  the 
Government  have  been  suppressed  at 
will.  Professor  Jannaris,  a  well-known 
Cretan  scholar,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  complaining  of  the  administration  in 
a  letter  to  Prince  Nicholas,  the  brother 
of  Prince  George.  Among  the  many  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  union  is  the  eccle- 
siastical question,  for  the  Church  in 
Greece  is  autocephalous,  while  that  of 
Crete  is  under  the  authority  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  would  want  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  province. 

The  International  Com- 
mission selected  to  in- 
vestigate the  action  of 
tlie  Russian  Baltic  squadron  in  firing 
Uf)on  the  British  fishing  fleet  on  Dogger 
I'ank  met  at  Paris,  December  20th.  and 


The  North  Sea 
Commission 
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was  received  by  President  Loubet  at  the 
Elysee  Palace.  Admiral  Davis,  the 
American  representative,  did  not  arrive 
at  Antwerp  on  the  steamer  **  Finland  " 
until  that  date,  but  reached  Paris  in  time 
for  the  first  formal  meeting.  Admiral 
Fournier  is  the  French  representative  on 
the  Commission,  Admiral  Kaznakoff  is 
the  Russian  representative,  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Lewis  A.  Beaumont  the  British  rep- 
resentative. The  Commission  unani- 
mously elected  Admiral  Baron  von 
Spaun,  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  navy, 
as  the  fifth  member,  and  then  adjourned 
until  January  9th.  The  original  tapes  of 
the  wireless  messages  exchanged  by  the 
Russian  fleet  at  the  time  of  the  firing 
have  been  sent  to  Paris  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  reported  in  the  Eng- 
lish papers  that  some  of  the  fishermen 
of  the  Hull  fleet  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Russian  Consul  at  London  and 
by  the  influence  of  bribes  and  whisky 
induced  to  testify  to  having  seen  Japa- 
nese torpedo  boats  among  the  fishing 
vessels.  The  Russian  defense  is  said  to 
be  as  follows : 

"  First — That  the  firing  *  by  the  Russian 
squadron  was  jusified  as  a  defense  against  at- 
tack. This  entails  proving  the  presence  of 
Japanese  torpedo  boats.  The  Russian  dele- 
gates say  they  possess  this  proof  in  the  most 
positive  and  overwhelming  form. 

"  Second — That  even  if  the  Russians  were 
not  attacked,  they  believed  they  were,  and 
therefore  the  defensive  measures  taken  were 
in  absolute  faith. 

"  Third — At  most,  it  was  an  accident  at  sea, 
where  the  dangers  and  risks  are  extreme,  and 
analogous  to  the  British  battleship  '  Camper- 
down  '  ramming  and  sinking  the  British  bat- 
tleship 'Victoria'  and  the  recent  firing  by  a 
British  warship  on  a  coasting  vessel  at  targ-t 
practice." 

_.     .,  Conditions    in     Morocco 
The  Morocco  ,  ,    ., 

„.,      .  cfrow  almost  flaiiy   more 

Situation  '^     .  ,        .  -^ 

serious,  and  it  now 
seems  than  I*' ranee  will  have  to  aban- 
don her  policy  of  **  pacific  penetration  " 
and  resort  to  armed  force.  The  Sultan 
Mulai  Abd-Kl-Aziz  has  precipitated  a 
crisis  by  dismissinpf  his  French  advis- 
ors and  all  the  forci^fi  military  attaches 
ill  Fez.  The  French  Minister  at  Tan- 
j^irr  has  recalled  tlie  Consul  and  warned 
;»11  I'Vrndi  residents  to  leave  F"ez,  as  it 
was  feared  that  the  Sultan  would  seize 


them  as  hostages.  The  British  and 
other  Ministers  took  similar  action,  and 
probably  all  foreigners  will  leave  the 
capital  to  avoid  being  involved  in  the 
impending  outbreak.  The  French 
representative,  M.  Saint  Rene  Taillan- 
dier,  was  expected  to  go  to  Fez  to  ad- 
vise the  Sultan  the  last  of  this  month, 
but  now  this  is  impossible,  since  the 
Sultan  has  adopted  an  active  anti-for- 
eign policy  and  has  resented  all  otTers 
of  the  French  to  police  Tangier,  not- 
withstanding his  own  inability  to  main- 
tain order  there.  Raisuli,  the  bandit 
who  kidnapped  Harris  and  Perdicaris, 
has  become  still  bolder  in  his  depre- 
dations. He  recently  attacked  a  cara- 
van only  five  miles  from  Tangier  and 
captured  eleven  prisoners  and  a  num- 
ber of  mules.  Later  he  raided  a  cara- 
van in  the  city  itself,  and  his  men  ap- 
pear openly  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
fully  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
ammunition  and  supplies.  There  are 
500  French  native  troops  at  Tangier, 
but  they  have  avoided  taking  any  ac- 
tion other  than  the  necessary  protec- 
tion of  French  property,  for  fear  of 
rousing  national  animosity.  If  the  Sul- 
tan proclaims  a  holy  war  the  danger 
to  all  foreign  residents  will  be  very 
great,  and  the  French  will  find  it  nec- 
essary to  do  some  hard  fighting  before 
bringing  the  country  under  their  con- 
trol. There  are  50,000  French  troops 
in  Algeria,  and  this  number  can  be 
speedily  increased  by  80.000,  while  the 
Sultan's  army  does  not  exceed  3,000 
men,  but  in  case  Mohammedan  fanati- 
cism is  roused  in  Morocco  and  Algeria, 
the  colonial  situation  will  be  a  difficult 
one,  all  the  more  since  a  number  of 
the  Deputies  now  supporting  the 
Combes  Government  arc  opposed  to 
the  expansion  policy  even  w  * 

fill.     The  first  action  of  the  i :il 

probably  be  the  seizure  of  the  commer- 
cial ports,  hut  this  will  not  materially 
affect  the  interior.     The  r^-^  ■  r- 

rounded    .Mcazar   and    d.  it 

the  French  Consul  and  an  English  resi- 
dent   he   given    up   t(>  hut   they 
were  induced   Xo   wir!       ...    for    •    .-.wi 
sideration  of  $3ocy                unetl  " 

a  follower  of  Jacqur^i  Lrbaudv.  the 
.».  1...1   ••  |?f^p...., 
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Sultan  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Moroc- 
co. He  was  formerly  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Sultan's  late  Grand  Vizier, 
Bahmet  At. 

The  Czar's  ^  h  e  r  e  p  1  y  of  Emperor 
Manifesto  Nicholas  to  the  petitions  of 
the  zemstvos  and  other  bod- 
ies for  reforms  in  adminstration  and  a 
greater  degree  of  self-government  was 
issued  on  the  night  of  December  26th. 
The  manifesto  is,  like  the  previous  ones 
issued  by  the  Czar,  somewhat  vague  and 
general  in  its  wording,  and  while  it 
makes  too  many  promises  and  apparent 
concessions  to  please  the  bureaucracy,  it 
is  not  specific  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
moderate  liberals.  The  document  begins 
with  the  following  preamble : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  revered  will  of  our 
crowned  predecessor,  and  thinking  unceasingly 
of  the  welfare  of  the  realm  intrusted  to  us  by 
God,  we  regard  it  as  our  duty  and  the  Govern- 
ment's duty,  in  conjunction  with  undeviating 
maintenance  of  the  immutability  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  empire,  to  have  untiring 
care  for  the  country's  needs,  distinguishing  be- 
tween all  that  is  really  in  the  interests  of  the 
Russian  people  and  tendencies  not  seldom  mis- 
taken and  influenced  by  transitory  circum- 
stances." 

The  Czar  states  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  regard  to  plac- 
ing the  peasants  on  an  equality  with  all 
other  citizens  are  being  considered  by 
commissioners  selected  from  the  most 
experienced  of  the  highest  administrative 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them 
into  eflFect.  The  Czar  specifies  eight  re- 
forms which  he  considers  urgent  in  the 
interests  of  the  legal  strengthening  of 
civil  and  public  life. 

First.  The  arlopfion  of  effective  measures  for 
Rafeguarf]inf»  the  law  in  Its  full  force  as  the  most 
important  pillar  of  the  throne  of  the  autocratic 
empire,  in  order  that  it  shonM  lie  enforced  thor- 
oughly and  efjultably,  and  that  legal  redress  can 
he  secured  by  all  who  have  suffered  wrong  from 
jirbitrary  acts. 

Second.  Ti)at  the  action  of  local  and  municipal 
institutions  should  have  as  wide  a  scope  and  be  as 
independent  as  possible  in  the  administration  of 
local  matters. 

Third.  That  In  order  to  secure  e(|uailfy  of  i)er- 
sons  of  all  elasses  before  the  law  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  thr;  necessary  unification  of 
Judicial  prfier-dure  throuKh  the  empire  and  seciirr 
Independenee  of  the  courts. 

Fourth.  That  attention  siiould  be  given  to  the 
Introduction   of  State  Insurance   for  workmen. 

Fifth.  That  the  exceptional  laws  derreed  at  the 
time  of  an  unparalleled  outbreak  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity on  ihe  part  of  the  enemies  of  public  order 
Mhould  be  revised  and  limited  to  such  cases  where 
the  actual  safety  of  the  State  Is  threatened. 

Sixth.  The  lawg  dealing  with  the  rights  of  com- 


munities and  persons  belonging  to  heterodox  and 
non-Christian  professions  should  be  revised. 

Seventh.  That  the  ordinances  restricting  the 
rights  of  foreigners  in  the  empire  should  be  re- 
duced to  those  required  for  the  interests  of  the 
empire  and  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Eighth.  That  all  the  unnecessary  restrictions 
should  be  removed  from  the  existing  press  laws, 
and  that  printed  speech  should  be  placed  within 
clearly  defined  legal  limits. 

Simultaneously  with  the  manifesto  a 
warning  is  issued  against  those  who  have 
stirred  up  disorder  in  the  present  crisis, 
and  a  rebuke  is  administered  to  the 
zemstvos  and  town  councils  for  ventur- 
ing to  consider  anything  above  the  local 
matters  which  are  legally  under  their 
jurisdiction,  in  the  following  words: 

"  Such  movements  against  the  existing  order 
of  government,  which  have  fallen  adversely 
upon  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people,  who  are 
loyal  to  the  everlasting  foundations  of  the  ex- 
isting Government,  gave  to  the  excitement 
above  referred  to  an  undeserved  importance  of 
a  general  tendency.  The  Russian  people  in- 
volved in  this  movement,  forgetful  of  the  griev- 
ous year  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Rus- 
sia, blinded  by  chimerical  hopes  of  profits  which 
they  might  expect  from  a  radical  change  in  the 
ancient  foundations  of  the  Russian  State  and 
life,  and  not  knowing  what  they  were  doing, 
acted  to  the  advantage,  not  of  their  country, 
but  of  its  enemies. 

"  Zemstvo  and  town  statutes  and  every  form 
of  institution  and  company  must  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  provided  for  them,  and  must  not 
concern  themselves  in  questions  in  the  consid- 
eration of  which  they  have  no  legal  authority. 
Presidents  of  public  meetings  who  allow  con- 
sideration to  take  place  of  matters  not  in  their 
province  on  questions  of  general  government 
are  liable  under  the  existing  laws,  and  organs 
of  the  press,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  rests  upon  them,  must  for  their 
part  introduce  the  necessary  calming  effect  on 
public  life,  which  has  deviated  in  recent  times 
from  its  proper  course." 

Th  w  "^'^^  capture  of  the  north  fort 
of  Keekwan  Hill  is  the  most 
important  success  of  the  Japanese  at  Port 
Arthur  since  the  storming  of  203-Meter 
Tlill.  This  was  accomplished  by  blowing 
up  the  fort  with  dynamite  laid  in  tunnels 
which  have  been  in  construction  ever 
since  the  outer  Keekwan  fortifications 
were  seized  in  the  assaults  of  the  last  of 
November.  Two  main  tunnels  were  run 
under  the  main  wall  of  the  north  fort 
from  the  moat  for  a  distance  of  forty 
feet,  and  from  this  four  shorter  tunnels 
branched.  Seven  mines  of  dynamite 
placed  under  the  wall  were  exploded  al- 
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most  simultaneously,  throwing  earth  and 
wreckage  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  and 
making  two  large  breaches  in  the  wall, 
through  which  the  Japanese  charged  so 
quickly  that  some  fifty  of  them  were 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  falling  material. 
The  storming  party  consisted  of  two  bat- 
talions of  volunteers  under  General 
Samejima,  all  sworn  to  capture  the  fort 
or  die,  who  were  concealed  in  the  paral- 
lels and  the  caponiere  extending  into  the 
moat.  In  order  that  the  dark  blue  uni- 
form of  the  men  might  not  show  against 
the  brown  of  the  soil  which  would  be 
turned  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  all 
the  attackers  wore  brown  woollen  under- 
drawers  over  their  trousers  and  brown 
sweaters  over  their  tunics.  Instead  of 
a  cap  each  man  wore  a  brown  woollen 
headpiece,  which  extended  to  the  should- 
ers, leaving  only  the  face  visible.  Every 
man  carried  a  rifle  in  his  right  hand  and 
dynamite  grenades  in  his  left,  while  a 
lighted  slow  match  was  attached  to  his 
cartridge  belt,  with  which  to  i^rnite  the 


fuses  of  the  grenades.  The  Russians 
resisted  desperately  and  held  every  avail- 
able shelter  of  the  interior  and  rear  de- 
fenses until  overpowered.  Nine  field 
guns  and  four  machine  gims,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition,  were  captured, 
and  over  300  Russians  killed.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  north  fort  opens  a  way  up  the 
gorge  to  the  top  of  Keekwan.  The  Japa- 
nese now  hold  five  of  the  seven  protect- 
ing forts  on  this  hill.  The  bights  east  of 
Houyangshukou,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  203-Meter  Hill,  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  right  wing. — Admiral  Togo 
has  withdrawn  the  most  of  the  fleet  from 
Port  Arthur,  since  the  Russian  ships  have 
all  been  disabled,  and  is  preparing  for 
the  Baltic  fleet  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Pacific.  Formosa  is  being  fortified  to 
prevent  its  being  seized  as  a  coaling  sta- 
tion by  the  Russians.  A  Japanese  fleet 
said  to  be  composed  of  two  battleships, 
four  cruisers  and  twelve  torpedo  boats 
passed  Singapore  December  22d,  going 
west  to  meet  the  Russian  fleet. 
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Mary,  Mother 

A      CHRISTMAS      FRAGMENT 

BY  PHILIP  W.  FRANCIS 

The  Blessed  Maid,  she  sits  and  holds  The  angels  lean   from   Heaven's   walls, 

Her  little  Babe  upon  her  knee,  And   loud   they   sing   adoringly; 

Her  little  Babe  she  sits  and  holds  The   Blessed   Maid,   she  does   not  hear 

And   looketh   on   Him   tenderly;  The   angels'    wondrous   minstrelsie; 

She   does  not  know  the  angels  lean  The  kine,  they  kneel  down  in  their  stalls 

From    Heaven's   walls    the   twain   to    see.  To  hear  that  heavenly  harmonie. 

The   angels   lean   from   Heaven's   walls,  The   Blessed   Maid,   her   eyes   drop   tears. 

They    are   a   shining   companie,  The  kneeling   kine   she   does   not   see 

Archangels    and    the    Cherubim  Nor  hear  the  angels  triumphing; 

And  ranked  seraphs  in  their  degree,  She   sees,   afar,   Gethsemane, 

And  they  are  clad,  in  harness  bright.  The  cruel    stripes,    the   crown  of  thorns. 

Wrought  in  God's  holy  armorie.  The  awful  cross  on  Calvary. 


Butte,  Mont. 
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American  Perils 

BY    JOHN    BURNS,  M.P. 

[Mr.  Burns,  generally  admitted  to  be  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  English 
labor  world,  gave  the  interview  which  follows  to  an  editorial  representative  of  The 
Independent  in  London.  J  t  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  this  time  of  disturbed  labor  con- 
ditions and  of  the  agitation  of  all  questions  having  social  and  industrial  bearing  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people. —  Editok.] 

THE  future  of  America  often  de-  pie.  The  point  with  me  is,  Will  a  sufifi- 
presses  me.  Its  limitless  territory  cient  number  of  the  disinterested  rich  and 
and  vast  wealth,  its  innumerable  cultured  poor  unite  to  avert  a  conflict, 
opportunities  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  now  threatening  the  American  nation, 
are  circumscribed  and  impeded  by  the  which  may  prove  as  terrible  a  struggle  in 
undue  exaltation  of  the  Unit  over  the  many  respects  as  that  which  embroiled 
Aggregate,  of  the  Individual  as  against  the  American  people  forty  years  ago? 
the  Community,  of  the  Monopoly  as  I  fear  the  few — individuals  as  unscru- 
against  the  State.  One  sometimes  thinks  pulous  as  they  are  wealthy — will  forestall 
that  this  increasingly  difficult  problem  control  by  the  best  elements  of  the  nation, 
cannot  be  solved  peacefully,  constitution-  and  provoke  a  trial  of  strength,  before 
ally,  decently  and  in  order.  cooler  and  wiser  heads  can  find  the 
The  paramountcy  of  the  Plutocrat  is  a  straight  but  narrow  path  out  of  your  so- 
sinister  sign  of  American  life.  The  cial  troubles.  My  apprehensions  on  this 
Trust,  the  Boss,  the  Monopolist  apply  point  are  confirmed  by  the  blackguardly 
themselves  merely  to  exploiting  the  self-  manner  in  which  an  older  country — with 
centered  activity  and  concentration  of  the  slower  methods  and  more  conventional 
average  American.  That  individual,  be-  ways — was  jockeyed  into  a  South  Afri- 
ing  fully  occupied  in  fighting  for  his  own  can  war  by  a  small  gang  of  grabbing 
hand,  has  neither  the  time  to  see  whither  capitalists.  Those  trouble  breeders,  like 
all  this  is  tending,  nor  has  he  sufficient  yours,  arc  often  of  foreign  origin,  and 
patriotism  to  combat  the  machinations  of  in  the  attainment  of  their  ends  have 
the  Monopolies  that  are  weaving,  spider-  wasted  fifty  thousand  lives  and  500,000,- 
likc,  their  web  around  the  American  peo-  000  pounds  sterling,  and  have  besmirched 
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our  fame,  and  all  for  the  sectional  inter- 
est of  a  dishonorable  class. 

The  Philippine  and  Cuban  questions, 
and  notably  the  enormous  expenditure  in 
recent  years  on  your  navy  and  army,  all 
point  the  same  moral  in  America  as  here. 
The  patriotism  of  the  marauding  mo- 
nopolies, with  other  people's  Men  and 
their    neighbors'    Money,    is    merely    a 


people  taking  one  of  those  short  and 
rapid  cuts — well  known  to  them — to 
avert  the  dangers  that  threaten  them.  I 
trust  they  may  do  this,  remembering  that 
neglect  of  such  precautions  leads  to  the 
endangering  of  the  commonwealth. 

If  they  do,  then  the  American  people 
can  teach  Europe  how  to  stop  the  ap- 
parently never  ending  drain  upon  its  re- 


JOIIN    UL'HN8 


Hitiihy  garment  which  hides  a  multitude 
of  sins — the  patriotism  which  Dr.  John- 
son described  as  the  last  refuge  of  the 
scoundrel. 

In  a  word,  the  disease  of  Europe — Im- 
perialism— has  seized  upon  the  younger 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  am  afraitl  that  this 
c(in(htion  of  affairs  may  be  used  bv  the 
American  commercial  ma^'ruites  t»>  fasten 
their  j)ower  upon  the  people  at  home 
while  advancing  their  own  in'  ■  ' 
abroad.  My  tmpr  is  that  the  dai 
l(K>k  may  be  brightened  by  the  American 


sources,  which  war,  armies,  navies  and 
their  inevitable  conscription  mean  to  the 
people  of  the  Old  ^^ 

The  l>est  wav     •       mitg  with  Tr'*  • 
the  good  oil!  way.     Let   I 

ment   control,   tt    already   fir  ml  v   cstatv- 
lisbed  ;  but.  l>etter 
be  nrevinlcii,  l)y  n 

their  infancy.  1  A  to 
combine  beci>me  a  menace  to  ihr  .  m- 
•      ■  ■  '   •    • •     •'•-  ^-  •-      \Y\ 

.America  hat  a««unied  the  nui^nitiiilr  ol 
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a  scandal  that  threatens  to  become  a  na-  one  wealthier  by  making  everything 
tional  cfime.  dearer — and  that  is  what  a  tariff  does. 
The  growth  of  municipal  enterprise  in  The  ideal  and  proper  status  of  trade 
England  is  a  monument  to  the  prescience  should  be  one  where  nations  interchange 
of  those  sturdy  men  who  nurtured  the  the  surplus  of  some  commodity  of  their 
movement  in  its  beginnings.  It  also  own  with  their  neighbors  for  a  surplus 
saves  the  present  English  generation  of  some  of  their  neighbors'  commodities, 
from  those  problems  detrimentally  affect-  If  any  tariff  be  necessary  for  revenue 
ing  America,  where  water,  electricity,  purposes,  why,  levy  it.  Outside  of  that, 
traction  and  transit  are  absolutely  in  the  free  imports  and  exports, 
hands  of  Trusts  or  Corporations.  Perfect  legislation  prevails  to  the  ex- 
Over  one  thousand  communities —  tent  to  which  the  Tariff  does  not.  Pro- 
towns  and  cities — in  our  country  own  tection  damages  both  him  who  should  re- 
their  gas  works,  electric  lighting  systems,  ceive  and  him  who  makes.  The  strongest 
water  supplies,  tractions,  markets  and  reason  against  a  tariff  is,  however,  the 
similar  institutions.  Exactly  in  the  pro-  moral  one.  The  extent  to  which  the 
portion  to  which  this  ownership  prevails  American  Government  is  not  as  good  as 
is  the  measut=e  of  our  immunity  from  it  might  be  can  be  gauged  by  the  tariff, 
those  dangers  confronting  America,  The  domination  of  America,  social,  in- 
where  hosts  of  paid,  unscrupulous  and  dustrial  and  governmental,  by  the  Trusts 
secret  agents  are  always  lobbying  Parlia-  is  due  to  Protection,  which  allows  the 
ment,  boodling  councilors  and  chloro-  tariff-monger  to  regard  Congress  as  a 
forming  large  masses  of  voters,  in  the  pliable  medium  for  a  class  instead  of  be- 
interest  of  the  Trusts  and  to  the  detri-  ing  the  legislative  instrument  for  all. 
ment  of  the  great  American  people.  In  considering  the  factor  of  Labor  it 
Here  in  England  we  have  a  complete  will  be  well  to  remember  that  you  cannot 
army  of  civil  servants  continuously  suppress  the  Union.  You  will  get  into 
working  for  their  fellow  citizens  with  a  trouble  if  you  attempt  to  destroy  it. 
capability  and  honesty  unequaled  in  the  Unionism  in  the  trade  is  like  civic  spirit 
world.  in  the  community  and  patriotism  in  the 
Moralizing  the  Capitalist  in  America  State.  Unionism  is  capable  of  great 
will  be  a  long  and  costly  process.  Mu-  good  for  all.  In  the  hands  of  intolerant, 
nicipalizing  him  out  of  his  power  is  a  desperate  men  it  may  be,  and  is,  at  times 
much  cheaper  and  quicker  procedure,  a  source  of  trouble.  It  is  the  greed  of 
Illegalizing  the  Trusts  is  no  remedy,  un-  gain  in  the  employer,  it  is  the  merciless 
less  you  expropriate  them  before  they  grinding  of  the  faces  of  the  poor,  that 
become  dangerous  and  usurp  the  func-  drive  workingmen  to  combine,  and  the 
tions  of  the  State.  extent  to  which  they  do  unwise  things 
Municipalize  the  corporation  in  the  may  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  harsh- 
city  ;  nationalize  the  monopoly  in  the  ness  meted  out  to  them.  It  is  this  treat- 
State.  This  can  be  done  in  several  ment  that  drives  men  to  perpetrate  ac- 
ways,  such  as  by  restricting  the  power  of  tions  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  have 
the  Corporation  or  Trust  to  its  present  recently  been  committed  in  certain  parts 
position,  or,  in  case  of  future  growth,  by  of  America. 

conferring  wider  powers  only  on  com-  We  must  go  back  to  first  causes.    We 

munities  for  future  extension,  reverting  must  lift  Labor  from  the  arena  of  the 

to  the  people  at  the  end  of  lease  or  fran-  demagog  on  the  one  side  and  from  the 

chise.    Monopolies  might  even  be  bought  greed  of  the  employer  on  the  othei.    You 

out    automatically.      Should    the    bosses  will   then   find  how  true  is  the  saying, 

who  own  them  desire  to  be  kept  out  of  "  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed." 

further  mischief,  why,  harness  them  to  Capitalist    ridden     communities    have 

the  State,  and  give  them  a  salary  to  run  acted  on  the  maxim,  "  Get  wealth  honest- 

their  late   businesses   for   the  benefit  of  ly  if  you  can,  but  get  it."     This  is  pos- 

thcir  neighbors.  sible  only  for  the  few.    The  many  revolt 

As  for  the  tariff,  I  am  a  Free  Trader,  against  it  in  various  forms  and  ways. 

All  sensible  men  are.     I  cannot  for  the  The  Anarchist,  with  his  wild  doctrine 

life  of  me  see  how  you  can  make  every  of  individual  despair,  the  Union  by  its 
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collective  defense,  the  citizen  by  the  vote,  The  little  fish  will  ultimately  object  to 

are     but     different     manifestations     of  this  form  of  diet,  and,  being  greatly  in 

th2'  same  fight  which  all  men  of  all  ages  the  majority,  will  rebel  against  the  big 

have    indefatigably    waged    against    in-  fellows.     The  result  will  be  the  upbuild- 

solence  of  property,  abuse  of  wealth  and  ing  of  a  cultured  proletariat,  for  whom 

class    assumption    of    collective    power,  the  Trust  has  no  place  at  its  table,  be- 

These  abuses  take  root  in  the  ownership  cause    it    has    absorbed    their    heritage, 

of  the  means  whereby  other  men  live.  barred  their  future,  thwarted  their  ambi- 

The  American  people  lost  one  million  tions,  stifled  their  ideals, 
men  to  put  down  black  slavery.  The  tra-  The  intellect,  courage  and  physique  of 
dition  of  liberty  still  survives  and  will  these  university  lads,  lads  dispossessed 
be  invoked  this  time  for  white  and  black  of  their  heritage  by  the  tyrannical  Trusts, 
emancipation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  will  go  into  municipal  life  and  politics. 
Trust.  Its  expression  will  take  the  form  The  Labor  advocate  of  the  future  will  not 
of  isolated  outrages  in  the  beginning,  of  be  a  miner,  navvy,  dock  laborer  or  black- 
ineffective  control  in  the  second  stage,  smith,  but  rather  the  man  who  was  too 
and  of  expropriations  in  the  final  stages,  kind  to  crush  the  toiling  worker,  too  edu- 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  Ameri-  cated  to  be  a  tyrant,  too  human  to  be- 
cans  know  that  the  Trusts  and  Mine  come  the  bully  or  the  boss.  With  such 
Magnates  whom  Unions  vainly  oppose  educated  and  whole  souled  men  as  lead- 
are  preparing  for  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri-  ers,  with  the  workmen  as  voters,  and 
can  people  another  form  of  slavery,  all  with  the  humane  and  intelligent  rich  as 
the  more  insidious  and  dangerous  be-  helpers,  our  Union  troubles  are  going  to 
cause  it  subtly  disguises  itself  behind  the  leave  the  domain  of  the  workshop,  strike 
forms  of  property  and  individual  owner-  and  outrage,  because  Capital  has  over- 
ship — superficial  obedience  to  law,  which  reached  itself.  In  consequence,  the 
it  is  steadily  corrupting  or  diverting  to  skirmish  of  a  master  against  his  men  will 
its  own  ends.  be   transformed   into   a   State   issue,   the 

Why,  in  spite  of  Corporation  and  Trust,  battlefield    of    which    will  be  the  State 

has  the  average  young  man  such  oppor-  Legislatures,  the  City  Councils  and  the 

tunities  for  advancement?     The  answer  Federal  Congress.    In  that  sig^  they  will 

is  obvious.    The  United  States  of  Amer-  conquer. 

ica,  in  the  first  place,  has  much  greater  To  the  workers  of  x'\merica  I   would 

extent  of  territory  than  England.     It  has  send  this  message: 

also  less  convention.     There  is  in  conse-  Re  patient,  be  bold,  be  strong! 

quence    more  scope  for  individual  effort  I   do  not  advocate  violence.     On  the 

and  personal  endeavor.  contrary,  spasmodic  ebullitions  of  anger 

Fortunately,  America  cannot  at  pres-  on    the    part    of    men,    however    badly 

ent  boast  of  an  aristocracy  like  that  of  treated  and  cruelly  provoked,  are  often  the 

England ;  it  does  not  even  possess  a  deft-  worst  means  by  which  Labor  can  come 

nite  governing  class.     Yet,  for  all  that,  by  her  own.     I  would  say  to  all  workers, 

your  America  has  in  embryo  an  aristoc-  hang    on    to  what  you  already  possets. 

racy  which  before  very  long  will  become  The  Union,  the  Strike,  the  Civic  Vote. 

fully  developed.     Your  country  will  then  the  State  Ballot  are  yours.     L^se  all  these 

be   subservient   to   the   most   intolerable,  agencies   as   opportunity    wisely    decides 

callous  and  brutal  domination  the  world  and  necessity  dictates,  for  by  these  means 

has  yet  .seen.     Your  governing  class  will  and  by  these  means  alone  you  will  surely 

not  be  tempered  by  tradition;  it  will  not  conquer  and  win. 

be  polished   by   art.      The   past    will   not  On    paper — in    thei>ry.    thought    and 

modify  it,  the  pre.stMit  will  suffer  from  it,  sympathy — America's     is     perhaps     the 

and  the  future  will  revolt  against  it.   You  most  admirably  drawn                                 r 

can    no   longer   guarantee    to   the   youth  which  a  free  people  cou.>.                          A 

horn  your   universities  that   he   will  oc-  have  their  being.      The  Ai 

cupy  the  place  and  own  the  business  his  tution,  however,  was  ct>ncrivnl  a 

father  filled  and  owned.  terialize<l  wh.                   *       •    »     • 

111    America   big   fish   are  eating   little-  tuely     by     a^^                       ^                      m 

fisli,  and  the  little  fish  liave  to  eat  mud.  fartners  and  town  craft^nirn  worked  at 
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their  callings  and  their  trades  and  were,  in 
fact,  industrially  as  politically,  free  men. 
The  situation  has  entirely  changed. 
Steam  and  electricity,  with  countless  im- 
provements in  machinery,  have  brought 
about  a  subdivision  of  labor  and  have 
revolutionized  the  whole  sphere  of  work. 
Men  congregate  in  cities,  they  work  in 
large  factories  and  are  being  gradually, 
but  none  the  less  surely,  converted  into 
mechanical  automata,  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  other  people. 

The  restless  discontent  and  violence 
characteristic  of  American  Labor  are  the 
expressions  of  the  workers'  anger  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  and  have  been 
treated  under  a  free  Constitution,  in  the 
Republic  of  Monopoly,  where  Money  is 
King. 

Destroy  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
Trusts,  equalize  things  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Free  Trade,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  America  should  not  be  in  the 
van  of  civilized  peoples.  Unfortunately, 
signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  it  is 
dropping  far  behind. 

I  still  hold  to  my  opinion  that  Chicago  is 
the  pocket  edition  of  Hell,  except  that  the 
climate  of  Chicago  may  be  hotter  at  pres- 
ent than  when  I  was  there.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  Chicago's  many  seamy  sides,  the  city 
has  many  good  points  in  its  favor.  No 
city  in  the  world  can  make  such  a  short 
cut  to  the  Millennium  as  Chicago,  once  it 
makes  up  its  mind. 

Even  the  good  qualities  of  Chicago  are 
carried  to  excess  as  well  as  its  bad  ones. 
Its  chief  defect  is  the  toleration  of  mis- 
government  and  of  municipal  scandals, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  hear  are  not  so 
serious  as  they  were.  The  right  and 
proper  thing,  however,  is  not  to  blame 
Chicago,  but  rather  to  sympathize  with 
her,  to  extend  to  her  a  helping  hand,  to 
place  her  on  her  feet.  When  once  her 
face  is  turned  toward  the  light  she  will 
be  able  to  make  comparison  between  her 
past  evil  condition  and  her  present  bright 
prospects,  a  comparison  that  will  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  her  future  good. 
Wc  can  then  leave  it  to  Chicago  to  form 


a  pure  and  efficient  city  government,  both 
virile  and  strenuous  in  its  operation. 

If  the  best  men  of  Chicago  will  only 
give  one  hour  daily  to  thinking  about  the 
good  government  of  their  city,  instead  of 
concentrating  the  whole  of  their  time 
upon  self,  it  will  be  better  for  themselves 
and  will  incidentally  straighten  the 
crooked  paths  of  Chicago  administration. 

Should  there  ever  be  a  social  revolution 
in  America  Chicago  will  be  its  head- 
quarters. If  the  social  revolution  be,  as 
I  hope  it  will  be,  peaceful  and  orderly, 
Chicago  will  lead  that  movement.  As  a 
preliminary  it  will  be  compelled  to  have 
its  schools,  colleges  and  seminaries  free 
from  the  dictation  of  wealthy  endow- 
ments, endowments  that  "  keep  pure 
thought  in  leading  strings  and  high 
moral  development  on  crutches." 

The  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  gifts 
are  mainly  harmful.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  giving  of  something  away  for  noth- 
ing. It  pauperizes  people.  Further, 
Carnegie  has  given  most  of  his  presents 
to  the  wrong  people.  He  should  have 
given  them  all  to  Americans,  out  of 
whom  he  made  his  money.  Instead,  he 
has  endeavored  to  make  reparation,  by 
proxy,  to  Britain,  after  having  deprived 
American  workman  and  consumer  of 
money  rightfully  theirs.  These  donations, 
so-called,  would  have  been  much  better 
spent  on  the  workman  and  consumer  in 
the  first  instance — on  better  houses, 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  in  the 
Pittsburgh  works,  all  of  which  are  con- 
ducive to  longer  and  happier  lives. 

The  distribution  of  Carnegie's  wealth 
points  to  me  this  moral :  "  Charity  is  the 
fee  which  the  monopolist  gives  to-day 
for  the  privilege  of  robbing  the  people 
to-morrow." 

My  advice  to  the  American  people  is 
to  be  robbed  by  the  Trusts  no  longer,  but 
to  use  all  their  strenuous  qualities  to 
create,  own  and  use  for  the  Common- 
wealth the  vast  resources  of  its  great 
continent  for  the  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  ALL  its  citizens. 

Batikksea,  London,  En(;i,and. 


Linking  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 

BY  CY  VARMAN 

Author  of  *"  The  Story  of  the  Railroads  " 

WHEN  the  United  States  Govern-  Canada  is  on  the  eve  of  an  epoch.  She 
ment  was  casting-  about  for  a  is  passing  through  a  period  similar  to 
path  for  the  iron  horse  whose  that  through  which  the  United  States 
shrill  cry  was  to  give  the  aborigines  their  passed  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  She's 
first  shock  it  gave  ear  to  the  advocates  of  making  history — doing  a  new  chapter  in 
the  "  Sunset  Route,"  but  never  seriously  transcontinental  railroad  building  that 
considered  the  proposed  line  through  the  shall,  if  successfully  carried  through, 
Dakotas.  That  was  altogether  too  far  amaze  even  America,  where  we  are  sup- 
north.  Since  that  time  the  Northern  posed  to  be  equal  to  anything.  The 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern,  prac-  scheme  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is 
tically  paralleling  each  other,  but  not  too  stupendous.  The  very  audacity  of  the 
close  together  to  serve  the  growing  com-  enterprise  took  the  breath  away  from  the 
munities  through  which  they  pass,  have  Grand  Trunk  shareholders  when  they 
been  built,  adding  thousands  of  farms  were  first  called  upon  to  back  the  build- 
and  millions  of  people  to  the  West,  and  ers. 

they  are  earning  something  on  the  money  Leaving  out  for  the  present  the  line 
invested.  east  of  North  Bay,  or,  more  properly 
Since  that  time  the  Atchison,  Topeka  speaking,  east  of  Lake  Temiskaming.  we 
&  Santa  Fe  has  been  built  across  Raton  find  the  main  line  leading  almost  due 
Range  into  New  Mexico,  against  the  pro-  west,  passing  out  of  a  good  clay  belt, 
test  of  the  people  of  that  Territory,  at  a  where  two  thousand  homesteads  were 
time  when  a  stage  would  not  pay,  and  it  taken  up  this  year ;  passing  into  what 
has  paid  expenses  from  that  day  to  the  was,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  Pathfinder,  a 
present  moment.  It  made  that  country  comparatively  unknown  country ;  run- 
just  as  Mr.  Hill's  railways  made  the  ning  not  far  north  of  the  Great  Nickel 
American  Northwest.  Without  railways  belt,  winding  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
that  Northwest  would  still  be  an  empty  to  the  geographers  unknown,  rivers 
land,  silent  as  the  vales  of  the  Saskatche-  teeming  with  fish,  and  upon  whose  wide 
wan  and  the  Peace.  Since  that  time  the  waters  millions  of  logs  will  be  borne  to 
Canadian  Pacific,  at  present  the  most  the  mills  that  will  be  built  along  this  new 
northerly  line,  has  been  built,  and  its  sue-  transcontinental  railway.  Immediately 
cess  is  a  standing  guaranty  of  the  future  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  the  land  falls  to 
greatness  of  the  Dominion.  the  north.  The  rivers  How  northward. 
The  zone  of  wheat  has  been  steadily  As  you  journey  north  the  country  drops 
shifting  for  the  past  half  century,  swing-  gradually,  but  the  temperature  rises  and 
ing  always  to  the  northwest,  until,  to-  the  snowfall  i^  '■  ^^  t  as  \o'-  '■  '-  '  -.^  n 
(hiy,  men  harvest  it  up  near  the  edge  of  the  northern  n  fird  U 
the  Arctic  Circle.  For  this  reason,  and  and  west  a  few  miles — or  a  few  hundrei!, 
many  others,  the  railroad  has  l)een  hitch-  rather— north  of  the  lakes  there  lies  a 
ing  north.  The  footstool  is  fairly  well  lung  swale  through  which  the  jathfind- 
occupied.  Save  for  a  few  remote  and  ers  are  pushing  the  survey.  At  a  point 
cf>m[)aratively  unknown  nooks,  there  are  Jio  miles  northwest  of  Port  Arthur. 
not  elsewhere  free  homes  for  the  home-  whence  a  branch  will  lead  down  *  *'  • 
less.  Away  off  in  tlu'  Northwest,  vvhrre  l.ikf,  the  main  line  taps  the  I  ^ 
the  summer  sun  rises  just  after  midnight,  Kiver,  hut  does  not  cross  that  stream. 
and  where  the  sunlight  lingers  through  This  j^real  waterway  i^ 
tin-  long  eleven  hours  of  afternoon,  the  fish,  fur.  tiinl>rr  ami  n»in.  .u.  i-,.. 
itihahitantH  have  grown  wheat  from  serd  It  I  did  not  guard  mv  |>encil  I 
to  seed  in  ninety  days.  write  "  niineral  de|H>sits."  but  as  the 
i4»o 
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country  is  as  yet  practically  unexplored 
it  is  safer  to  say  ''  possibilities." 

West  of  the  English  River  for  some 
distance  the  country  is  rough  but  well 
wooded.  Some  thirty  miles  east  of 
Winnipeg  you  come  out  into  patches  of 
open  country,  and  presently  break  into 
the  great  prairie  and  plunge  at  a  bound 
into  the  fertile  fields  that  are  calling  the 
home-hungry  from  the  four  corners  of 


Winnipeg,  where  the  Assiniboine  is  lost 
the   great   Red   River   of   the   north. 


m 


From  the  valley  of  this  famous  stream 
came  the  first  hard  wheat,  now  known  to 
millers  all  up  and  down  the  earth. 

Westward  from  Winnipeg  the  path- 
finders have  stretched  their  line  five  hun- 
dred miles  across  the  safest,  best  and  most 
promising  part  of  the  whole  Northwest. 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  not  wholly  as  a 


CY   WARMAN 
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the  earth.  And  the  way  the  homeless 
are  answering  this  call  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  land  would  soon  be 
all  taken  up,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room. 
This  wilderness  that  is  waking,  this  coun- 
try to  be  conquered,  is  so  vast  that  it  will 
take  a  hunrlrcd  years  to  explore  it,  and 
a  thousand  years  may  come  and  go  be- 
fore a  white  man  has  settled  upon  the 
last  quarter  section  upon  wlu'rh  a  white 
man  may  live. 

All  the  way  from  the  western  fringe  of 
the  Ontario  forest  the  land  lies  level  to 


result  of  my  personal  observations,  but 
give  it  also  as  the  opinion  of  the  well-m- 
formed  men  of  the  West  who  are  not 
interested  in  the  development,  exploita- 
tion or  settling  up  of  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Manitoba  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
gamble,  get  rich  or  go  broke  on  a  single 
wheat  crop ;  South  All)crta  for  the  irriga- 
tion farmer,  North  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  for  the  stock  rancher,  but  for 
sure,  safe,  mixed  farming  give  me  the 
new  unstakcd  empire  that  is  to  be  opened 
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by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Assiniboia 
and  the  great  Saskatchewan  Valley. 

"  I  paid  for  my  farm  with  one  crop  of 
flax,"  said  a  farmer  on  ''  Farmers'  Day  " 
at  the  Winnipeg  Fair.  "  I  can  beat  you," 
said  a  man  at  his  elbow.  '*  I  paid  for 
mine  and  had  one-fifty  per  acre  to  the 
good." 

The  simple  stories  told  out  here  sound 
like  fairy  tales,  but  the  tales  told  by  the 
farmers  are  mainly  true.  It  is  only  when 
I  come  in  contact  with  the  oily-tongued 
curbstone  dealer  in  town  lots  that  I  re- 
member, and  urge  myself  to  remember, 
that  trite  observation  of  David's,  that  all 
men  are  liars. 

Notwithstanding  many  obstacles  and 
interruptions,  the  engineers  have  already 
located  a  line  from  the  South  Saskatche- 
wan tc  Eake  Superior  that  will  surprise 
even  the  optimistic  promoters  of  this 
great  transcontinental  road.  They  are 
now  absolutely  certain  of  a  line  with  a 
three-tenths  grade — practically  a  level 
line — the  maximum  mount  per  mile  east- 
ward being  a  little  less  than  sixteen  feet. 
And  along  this  line  lie  thousands  of 
homesteads,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land.  Fifty  years  hence,  if  the 
white  dove  continues  to  hover  over  this 
continent  and  over  our  kith  and  cousins 
across  the  sea,  millions  of  people  will 
come  and  settle  here  in  the  wide  North- 
west. 

Our  children,  surely  our  children's 
children,  shall  walk  the  paved  streets  of 
cities  that  will  rise  where  the  linemen 
arc  rlriving  their  stakes  in  th.?  wild  grass 
to-day.  To  ride,  to  drive,  to  walk  amid 
these  endless  reaches  of  ranch  lands  is  to 
.set  your  "  wheels  "  going  an«{  to  soar  on 
the  wings  of  fancy  into  the  future  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  land  for  the  home- 
steader, when  all  this  wild  prairie  is 
given  to  the  plow,  when  the  wild  goose 
is  gone  to  the  northern  lakes,  and  the 
wild  moo.se,  hacking  into  the  forest  thai 
fringes  the  wheat  belt,  shall  gaze  across 
the  Saskatchewan  and  wonder  what 
next. 

The  Cirand  Trunk  Pacific  will  hold 
steadily  to  the  northwest  all  tlu*  wav 
from  Wiiniipcg  to  Port  Simpson.  Out 
in  Assiniboi.'i  a  fifty-mile  branch  drops 
south,  picking  up  Rcgina,  the  iin|HUta!it 
and     rapidly  ng    capital    of     the 

Northwist     'I '  M"s        Crossing    the 


South  Saskatchewan  somewhere  south  of 
Saskatoon,  the  pathfinder  sets  his  face 
toward  Edmonton,  destined  to  be  the 
chief  city  of  the  far  Northwest.  Three 
years  from  to-day  it  will  have  three  rail- 
ways. Nothing  short  of  a  real  estate 
boom  can  stop  Edmonton.  It  has  more 
live  ones  to  the  inch  than  any  town  in 
Canada  and  the  best  hotel  in  the  North- 
west. 

Here,  tho  still  in  a  good  mixed  farm- 
ing country,  the  road  cuts  through  the 
great  lignite  belt.  On  the  Red  Deer 
River,  as  on  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
the  veins  can  be  seen  cropping  out  of  the 
banks  on  either  side.  In  the  city  limits 
of  Edmonton  I  saw  as  fine  a  market  gar- 
den as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  immediately 
across  the  river,  but  fifty  rods  away,  they 
mine  fairly  good  domestic  coal  and  de- 
liver it  in  Edmonton  at  $3  per  ton.  Poor 
as  it  is,  this  lignite  is  a  gift  from  the  gods 
to  this  north  country. 

West  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  for 
fifty  miles  or  more  the  line  lies  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  North  Saskatchewan, 
a  beautiful  river  that  cuts  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  face  of  the  earth. 

As  the  road  leaves  the  river  a  branch 
leaves  the  main  line  leading  southwest 
some  two  hundred  miles  to  Calgary,  the 
metropolis  of  Southern  Alberta.  Here. 
as  at  Edmonton,  we  find  every  indication 
of  a  city  to  be  within  the  next  decade.  It 
is  near  Calgary  that  the  Beresfords  have 
their  fine  cattle  ranches.  A  vast  amount 
of  English  capital  is  invested  here,  and  it 
is  here  that  they  are  spending  millions  of 
dollars  digging  a  great  ditch  through 
which  a  river  shall  flow  ten  feet  deep  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  carrying  2,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  the  300,000  acres  of  semi-arid  land 
that  lie  in  the  region  to  be  watered. 
There  will  be  t\'               '        ■  •  canal 

and  luo  miles  I  :     -:...: 

West  from  Edmonton  the  pathfinders 
have  set  two  rows  of  stakes.  One  line. 
running  a  little  south  of  west,  crosses 
the  kcK-kies  at  Yellow  Head  Pass  auvl 
t\m\%  a  harU^r  at  Bute  Inlet,  which  is 
si-  •         !    hv    Vai  '  '      '       The 

nil.,  .     ..:id  most  pi    ,     .  adi  Iv^ 

the  northwest,  louche*  the  Peace  River 
at    I>tu\vegan.    ci  the  at 

Peace  River  P  .   w. .  . 

the  sea      At  h 
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Upper  Peace  River,  where  there  has  been 
no  frost  in  summer  to  hurt  the  fine  gar- 
dens grown  annually  at  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Post  for  fifteen  years,  we  pass  out 
of  the  agricultural  section  and  enter  the 
forest  section  and  mineral  zone. 

Also,  we  shall  have  here  the  annual 
harvest  of  the  fur-catcher,  and  here,  too, 
will  lie  a  new  field,  made  accessible  by  the 
railway,  for  the  lover  of  outdoor  sports 
and  the  pursuer  of  big  game.  Already 
there  is  an  excursion  steamer  on  the 
Upper  Peace,  and  on  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  north  the  boats  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  road 
is  built  it  will  be  easy  going  to  Lake 
Athabasca,  and  the  mighty  Mackenzie. 

Twelve  hundred  miles  from  Winnipeg 
will  take  the  tourist  to  the  top  of  Peace 
River  Pass,  with  Edmonton  midway,  and 
five  hundred  miles  more,  with  a  drop  of 
less  than  three  thousand  feet — says,  six 
feet  to  the  mile — brings  us  to  the  brine  at 
Port  Simpson,  five  or  six  hundred  miles 
north  of  Vancouver  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  a  full  day's  sail,  nearer 
the  Orient  than  any  other  Pacific  port. 
In  addition  to  being  the  best  harbor  on 
the  coast,  save  San  Francisco,  Port 
Simpson  lies  at  the  point  where  the  Ja- 
pan current  breaks  strongest  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  gives  birth  to  the  warm  Chi- 
nook wind  that  makes  habitable  millions 
of  acres  that  otherwise  would  be  a  bleak 
and  barren   waste.     From   Peace  River 


Pass  to  the  Pacific  Coast  the  road  runs 
through  a  rough  country,  but  it  is  well 
timbered  and  promises  much  in  the  way 
of  mineral  wealth. 

All  the  way  west  from  Edmonton  to 
the  Pacific,  approximately  a  thousand 
miles,  this  new  line  will  pass  through  a 
wonderfully  interesting  country — a  land 
comparatively  unknown  to-day,  a  land 
abounding  in  big  things — great  lakes, 
majestic  mountains,  dark  forests,  deep 
canons  and  mighty  rivers. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  have  a 
main  line  from  Moncton,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, to  Port  Simpson,  on  the  Pacific,  over 
3,000  miles  long.  It  will  cost  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  milion  dollars,  and 
will  make  millions  of  homes  accessible  to 
the  settler.  When  it  is  all  done  it  will  cost 
between  two  and  three  millions  dollars 
to  fence  it,  and  there  will  need  to  be  an 
elevator  for  every  ten  miles  of  track  in 
the  wheat  belt.  Railway  men  of  Amer- 
ica predict  that  it  will  be  a  monument 
to  the  man  who  conceived  it  and  a  credit 
to  the  Dominion  Government  who  saw 
the  necessity  for  it,  and  who  helped 
to  make  its  construction  possible. 
It  means  much  for  Canada  and  for  the 
British  Empire,  for,  when  the  last  spike 
is  driven  London  and  Liverpool  will  lie 
down  to  rest  one  full  ''  sleep  " — five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  miles — nearer  to  Yo- 
kohama than  they  slept  the  night  before. 

Montreal,  Canada. 


Approximate  Route  of  the  New  Highway,  (Jrnnd  Trunk   Pacific   Hallway 
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The  Great  Moscow  Gate,  St 
Petersburg 


IT  was  not  so 
many  years 
ago.  Snow 
and  droskies,  dros- 
kies  and  snow ; 
blue,  blue  sky  over- 
head and  a  line  of 
palaces  on  either 
hand ;  shop  fronts 
painted  in  glaring 
colors — pink,  green 
and  blue ;  Byzan- 
tine-like shrines  of 
the  Virgin  on 
every  comer,  with 
tipsy  mujiks  kneeling  before  them ;  nobil- 
ity and  beggardom  brushing  elbows  in 
the  populous  streets — a  combined  ef- 
fluvium of  dirt  and  perfumes,  highly 
spiced  with  the  omnipresent  odor  of  Rus- 
sia leather — these  are  the  indelible  pic- 
tures my  memory  still  retains  of  that 
fantastic  edition  of  the  Arabian  nights — 
St.  Petersburg. 

But  it  is  not  this  cosmopolitan  north- 
ern Paris  which  is  now  in  my  thoughts ; 
I  am  thinking  rather  of  those  far-off 
provinces  surrounding  it,  through  which 
the  Volga  pours  its  sullen,  yellow  waves, 
and  where  upon  a  certain  winter's  night 
I  chanced  to  find  myself  journeying  to- 
ward the  golden-domed,  half-Asiatic  city 
of  Nizhni  Novgorod,  with  the  blaze  of 
northern  lights  shining  upon  the  great, 
silent,  snow-covered  world  around  me. 

Our  party  comprised  an  English  uncle 
of  mine,  traveling  on  Government  busi- 
ness to  the  Eastern  steppes;  his  com 
panion,  a  Russian  gentleman  of  highl\ 
nervous  tempt'rament,  by  name  Fedor 
Rostoff,  who  knew  to  a  nicety  when  to 
consult  the  dictionary  of  invective,  with 
which  his  native  tongue  is  peculiarly 
rich;  our  ischvostchik,  or  driver  whom  1 
shall  call  Ivan  Ivaiiovitch,  and  lastly,  but 
by  no  means  subordinately,  my  good 
aunt  Barbara  and  myself,  vylio  were  to 
remain  at  the  old  town  of  Lower  Nov- 
gorod for  the  January  fair  of  timber 
and  woolen  goods,  held  upon  the  fro/rn 
Volga,  while  unclr  went  eastward  with 
his   Kahnuk    riders  to  the  plains,   whrrt* 


for    twenty    generations    Asiatic    tribes 
have  tented  and  cropped. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full ;  we  had  left 
the  frozen  capital  eight  hours'  journey 
behind  us,  and  were  now  tearing  along 
a  dreary  road,  birches  and  pines  before, 
behind  and  on  each  side  of  us,  through 
solitudes  where  the  steam  whistle  of 
civilization  had  never  as  yet  penetrated. 
The  road  itself,  however,  was  excellent, 
for  the  snow  had  just  fallen  and,  be- 
coming macadamized  by  the  frost,  ren- 
dered the  motion  delightful. 

Aunt  Barbara,  in  spite  of  mercury 
registering  12°  R.  of  freezing,  nodded 
in  her  warm  nest  of  furs,  and  uncle  and 
his  Russian  ally  conversed  animatedly 
upon  the  Eastern  question,  or  the  future 
of  Russia,  or  the  result  of  emancipation 
— the  three  problems  were  identical  to 
me. 

Our  horses,  four  abreast,  were  lashed 
with  chains  and  ropes  to  the  open  sledge, 
open,   forsooth,  because  we    could    not 
obtain  a  closed  one,  and  we  carried  three 
bells    attached    underneath    the    1      '      * 
part    of    the  '*  duga,"  or  badly   i.:. 
liorseshoe,    which    rose    high   above   the 
collars  of  the  two  trotters.    Since  we  l.a  : 
started  at  sunset,  it  had  been  one  Iv u: 
run    through    a    monotonous    landsca^  ^ 
each  hour  being  precisely  like  its  fellows 
After    a    time    uncle    and    Mr.    1^         ^ 

ctased  talking  and  were  alike  su^ 

ing  to  the  drowsy  influence  of  the  keen 
night  air  upon  their  faces    and  the  ct^in 
fortable   warnith   of   the    furs   and    ru^> 
with  which  the  sledge  was  literally  piled 
Ivan,"  I  exclaimed  to  our  driver,  in 
iiicer    •'  ition    at    the    stony 

which    :..  I   to  have   fallen  up- ..   . 

"  Ivan,  I  understand  it  will  be  very  1'  i 
t ravel itig  by  ti>- morrow,  as  by  that  ti 
the  road   will   l>e  cut   up    into    furr»>  - 
The  Czar  must  l»e  verv  Tiei^liijent  ol 
people's  welfare  ' 

To    which 
Kussian  that  .  ...  :  .  \ 

ble,  our  ischx\  '  hi*  blue  cm  > 

furtively  in  thr  »! 
mg     RoslotT.     uiUi 
N4>undrd     like     a     sn 
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sneezes,  in  which  I  could  distinguish  the 
word  disJoyal,  whipped  up  his  horses 
smartly,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  glanced  not  at  me,  or  near  me, 
but  simply  over  me.  He  must  have  con- 
sidered my  tendencies  Nihilistic,  to  say 
the  least.  I  had  forgotten  this  was  not 
the  country  of  free  speech. 

About  half  after  one  in  the  morning 
we  dashed  into  a  small  village  on  the 
border  of  a  lake,  and,  after  much  delay, 
at  last  gained  an  entrance  to  what  the 
Russians  characterize  a  hotel.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  two  rooms,  after  a 
wait  of  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  and 
from  the  mysterious  depths  of  our  sledge 
Ivan  produced  beds,  candles,  cushions, 
forks,  knives  and  certain  dainties,  and 
altho  the  samovar  nearly  set  the  estab- 
lishment on  fire  in  its  efforts  to  boil,  we 
finally  had  the  satisfaction  of  partaking 
of  some  eggs  and  very  hot  tea  with  sliced 
lemons  in  it. 

Traveling  by  post-road  in  the  land  of 
the  Czar  entails  an  outfit  that  contains 
everything  from  a  bed  to  a  tea-pot,  and 
as  black  rye  bread  strongly  impregnated 
with  sand,  and  milk,  tea,  eggs  and  occa- 
sional potatoes  are  the  ordinary  articles 
of  food  in  a  Russ  village,  he  whose  pal- 
ate is  aspiring  requires  other  edibles. 

Early  morning  found  us  again  on  our 


the 


air  was  pure,  and  altho  the 
was   tiresomely    level,    there 


way ; 

view  was  tiresomeiy  levei,  mere  was 
about  it  all  a  touch  of  life  here  and  there, 
the  charm  of  the  blessed  sunshine  gleam- 
ing on  the  old,  pale  walls  of  a  convent 
peeping  out  now  and  then  from  the  for- 
est, and  a  flush  of  color  where  the  murky 
winter's  dawn  reddened  the  arch  of  sky 
with  a  scarlet  glory. 

A  herd  of  half-wild  horses  dashed  by 
us,  a  peasant  with  Oriental  beard  and 
coat  of  dressed  sheepskin  passed  with 
his  dog;  a  pilgrim  journeying  southward 
called  out  a  Godspeed  to  us;  we  over- 
took and  distanced  a  woman  and  child 
plodding  wearily  through  the  heavy 
snow,  and,  tho  late  in  the  year  and  out 
of  season,  we  encountered  a  chained 
gang  of  Siberian  convicts  under  the  es- 
cort of  mounted  Cossacks.  A  dismal 
procession,  indeed,  is  this  criminal  con- 
voy with  their  leg-chains  of  four  pounds 
weight,  as  Fedor  Rostoff  informed  us, 
some  of  the  more  desperate  ones  yoked 
by  fours  to  a  pillar  of  wood  fastened  to 
their  necks  by  iron  collars.  The  exiles 
marched  in  silence  and  as  fast  as  they 
could  tramp,  dreading  every  moment  the 
terrible  whips  of  the  Cossack  guard,  and 
I  noticed  some  young  girls — probably 
Nihilist  students  or  Polish  patriots — 
among  that  band  of  murderers,  thieves, 


Typical  RuiBlan  DroBky 
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conspirators,     soldiers     and     Muscovite 
courtesans. 

Many  were  perhaps  doomed  to  die  on 
the  road  long  before  the  Siberian  fron- 
tier was  plained,  and  those  who,  surviving 
the  dreadful  hardships  and  exposures  of 
the  journey,  reached  the  quicksilver  mines 
of  the  Government  beyond  the  Urals,  en- 
tered upon  a  life  more  cruel  than  any 
death  could  be. 

As  we  advanced  the  roads  grew  worse, 
tl.e  ruts  becoming  very  proiunniced  and 
producing  a  shaking  anil  jt)lting  harti  to 
be  imagined.  Indeed,  now  that  I  think 
of  it,  the  broa<lest  poetical  license  would 
scarcely  have  called  them  roads,  as  the 
snow  having  !)ri()mf  cut  up  with  riuich 
travel,  littlr  hununocks  were  formed,  and 


the  sledge  thumped  up  and  down  over 
them  like  a  skiff  in  a  choppy  sea. 

Village  after  village  passed,  log-built 
and  mud-built,  small  and  large,  wretched 
cabins  with  their  four  rough  walls, 
pierced  by  doors  and  windows,  the  cran- 
nies caulked  with  moss,  and  the  inevita- 
ble  wolf-dogs   snarling  and  g  in 


the   wide,   dirty 

lar 

_ .   I. ; 

-1-: 

'Me 

ten  or  htiridrrd 

en' 

^$ 

villa^r 

A     pl»4Uk    lOolCil 

Nurmounted  b^    •    • 

V 

at  one  end.  ! 
(or  village  ruler 
(juite   certain   of 
of   the  other   sti 
pincdog     dwell  1 
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leagues,  spread  the  bleak,  mournful 
fields,  checkered  at  intervals  with  dark 
masses  of  larch  woods  and  willow 
clumps,  the  home  of  the  blue  fox  and 
wild  hare. 

The  vastness  of  the  view  seemed  in- 
finite, there  was  a  sense  of  peace  in  these 
unworn  solitudes,  and  I  had  just  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  fit  asylum  for 
the  stray  faiths  and  fancies  of  the  world, 
when  Aunt  Barbara  exclaimed : 

"  It  is  the  abomination  of  desolation 
spoken  of  by  the  Prophet  Daniel ! " 
which  worthy  observation  caused  Mr. 
Rostoff  to  remark : 

"  No  wonder  these  hungry  mujiks 
dream  of  some  day  enjoying  the  sunny 


kingdoms  of  Hindustan.  They  will  fight 
for  them  when  the  time  comes,  altho  they 
are  ignorant  of  where  they  lie." 

Uncle,  to  our  great  surprise,  disdained 
to  notice  this  challenge,  and  we  dashed 
on  through  village  republics,  genuine 
Russian  Arcadies,  Utopias  and  New 
Jerusalems — flying  from  all  other  vil- 
lage hotels  as  Abraham  fled  from  the 
cities  of  the  plain. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after 
leaving  St.  Petersburg  we  entered  the 
white-stone  city  of  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Czars,  and,  being  provided 
with  letters  to  a  certain  Russian  family, 
prepared  for  a  stay  of  some  sixteen  days 
in  this  most  genuine  of  Russian  towns. 
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Contrary  to  the  impression  St.  Peters- 
burg produces  of  being  the  product  of  an 
autocratic  mind,  the  offspring  of  Euro- 
pean culture  and  French  architecture, 
Moscow  presents  an  ever  changing  pic- 
ture of  the  Orient  and  the  Far  North, 
whose  legendary  and  actual  history 
frames  it  in  one  of  the  noblest  settings, 
not  only  in  Russia,  but  of  all  the  Slavonic 
nations  of  the  world.  Paris  may  be  the 
Aspasia  of  cities,  but  Moscow,  with  its 
shadows  of  dissenting  creeds  and  the 
perfection  of  a  great  sacrifice  upon  her, 
must  ever  be  the  Heloise. 

Its  dead  thousand  years  rise  and  greet 
one  at  every  step  with  story,  memory  and 
name,  while,  like  a  subtle  thread,  the 
charm  and  energy  of  a  new-born  age,  the 
breath  of  freedom,  commerce  and  the 
liberal  arts  penetrate  the  haunting  past 
until  even  the  Panslavonic  dreamers  and 
dangerous    champions    of    '69    have    ac- 


T'eremony  uf  ItleHnlug  the  Apple,   I'rocMialo:: 

uf  tbe  AsHumptlon,   Kreuillu,   Muacuw 


cepted  the  prosaic  routine  of  everyday 
life  and  look  forwaril  with  lorifidencf 
to  the  years  to  come. 

We    saw    many    prdlers    srllm^'    rcli 
gious    j)rints,    pictured    saints,    playing- 
card.s    and    candles    all    from    the    same 
I)ack,      The    streets    were    nsuallv    well 
throti^rd,    for   the   prnuinr    Russian   en 


joys  a  crowd,  and  through  the  multitude 
wandered  venders  of  white  bread,  and 
cheese  fritters,  and  dancing  bears — great 
favorites  in  the  Czar's  kingdom — with 
their  masters,  while  flocks  of  sacred 
white  pigeons  flew  tranquilly  overhead. 

The  shopkeepers,  in  the  great  bazars, 
wrapped  in  their  pelisses  of  white  wolf- 
skin, poked  charcoal  into  the  everlasting 
samovar,  or  tea-urn,  and  noisily  invited 
our  patronage  for  certain  articles  of  na- 
tive art  industry. 

The  booths  are  divided  into  rows. 
There  is  Cloth  Merchants'  Row,  Silk 
Merchants'  Row,  Haberdashers'  Row, 
Portmanteau  Row,  Feather  Bed  Row 
and  Watchmakers*  Row,  to  say  nothing 
of  certain  hatters,  furriers,  booksellers. 
coppersmiths  and  trunk  makers.  Under 
the  gloomy  archways  image  sellers  and 
toy  traders  share  space  and  attention 
with  retailers  of  all  kinds  of  miscel- 
laneous articles,  while,  as  the 
Russians  are  essentially  fond 
of  boots  of  every  description, 
one  entire  side  is  occupied  by 
the  Boot  Row,  where  the 
most  bewildering  display  is 
exhibited,  comprising  top- 
boots,  Oxonians,  patent- 
leathers,  Wellingtons,  Tam- 
boffs — tall  boots  of  scarlet 
leather  with  an  odor  like 
sandalwood  —  Kazan-boots, 
steppe-boots  and  a  few  pairs 
of  the  enormous  jack-boots 
fonnerly  worn  by  the  Em- 
peror's guards  in  the  Crimea. 
but   which  i!  ared  with 

the  Czar  Xic       ..     i. 

C)ccasionally  from  some 
dusky  UDok  like  a  ilark  hole 
in  the  wall  glittered  a  goKl 
smiths  or  jeweler's  stall. 
sparkling  with  treasure  and 
color,   like  some  of  the  oKl 

;.a;       Moorish    shops    in    Granada 

or    Seville:    the    tea-stalls, 
always  thronged,  sent  forth 
a     most     inviv'^  •'*•'-     »•---- —      -  -  • 
through  the  len 

the  crowd,  motley  mdeed — superstition 
si                    ^    dth  at'  ' 
ill   i,::  .  ...i  ..:,    is  all  Ci;.:: ...,    -. . 

very  rich,  the  |K>or  are  very  poor,  and 
for  every  costume  of  cloth  of  jjoUl  one 

srrs  two  of  rags 
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Cheap  prints  and  photographs  are  ex- 
posed in  all  of  the  shop  windows,  and  I 
myself  have  often  laughed  heartily  to 
see  a  burly  Russ  literally  roaring  before 
some  late  French  reprint  displayed.  The 
nation  as  a  people  are  very  easy  to 
amuse,  as  any  one  who  has  seen  them  at 
a  popular  theater  may  testify. 

The  Pelz-Magasins,  or  furriers'  shops, 
are  very  numerous  in  Mos- 
cow, and  in  them  are  found 
the  thick,  soft  pelisses  of 
sable  and  other  almost  price- 
less furs,  costing  a  thousand 
silver  rubles,  the  cloaks  of 
bear  and  wolf  skin,  and  the 
robes  of  Siberian  silver  fox 
and  Canada  marmot,  and, 
after  these  attractive  shops, 
those  of  the  jewelers  are  the 
most  splendid  and  are  filled 
with  rarely  beautiful  gems — 
rings,  bracelets,  necklaces,  a 
blaze  of  diamonds,  bouquet- 
holders  and  fan-mounts  in 
pink  topaz,  earrings  of  rose- 
colored  beryl,  brooches  of 
brilliant  amethyst  and  aqua- 
marina,  work-boxes  of  mala- 
chite, seals  cut  from  smoke 
topaz,  and  jasper  paper- 
weights, with  a  cluster  of 
violet  amethysts  carved  upon 
them. 

All  travelers  in  this  half- 
Oriental  land  must  have 
remarked  those  numerous  little  retreats 
with  an  enormous  bunch  of  grapes  in 
gold  leaf  over  the  entrance.  They  are 
the  vodka  dens,  or  drinking  shops,  and 
one  evening  our  party  set  out  to  pay  the 
most  prominent  a  visit. 

The  chief  feature  was  an  organ  of  the 
steam-piano  style,  playing  a  good  many 
of  the  melodies  Chopin  wove  into  his 
waltzes ;  at  the  buffet,  cafe  or  bar,  which 
extended  the  entire  length  of  the  refresh- 
ment room,  were  some  large  framed, 
full  bearded, self-satisfied  appearing  men, 
taking  Lafitte  and  cognac,  schnapps,  ani- 
seed, and  butter-brods  thickly  spread  with 
caviare ;  a  princely  stranger  regaling 
him.sclf  with  cayenned  kidneys,  deviled 
biscuit  and  broiled  bones;  a  red  bearded 
man  in  a  red  shirt  and  an  ischvostchik 
enjoying  their  cheap  grade  caviare  be- 
tween layers  of  pastry,  and  a  fierce  look- 


ing mujik  digesting  Nihilism  with  his 
vodka,  which  might  have  been  vitriol  or 
castor  oil  from  its  appearance,  but  which 
1  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  both. 

These,  with  a  few  Russian  officers, 
students  and  German  tradesmen,  were 
the  types  of  character  I  remember  notic- 
ing as  we  entered  and  ordered  supper. 

The  menu,  to  say  the  least,  was  fan- 
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tastic,  with  its  highly  peppered  sausages, 
its  caviare,  delicately  put  up  in  very 
small  sized  yellow  hooped  kegs ;  its  dried 
sprats,  smoked  salmon  and  vodka. 

Memory  recalls  the  whole  fanciful  pic- 
ture— the  Caucasian  minstrel,  clad  in  gay 
velvet,  who  appeared  when  the  steam- 
piano  had  been  tired  of  and  who  in  turn 
yielded  to  the  clamorous  calls  for  the 
vritska,  or  dance.  The  tables  were  pushed 
backward,  and  the  Russian  servant  girls, 
with  their  bright  Tartar  faces  and  gro- 
tesquely awkward  boots,  were  swung  by 
the  students,  officers  and  natives  general- 
ly in  a  wild  dance  that  soon  took  on  a 
semblance  of  the  French  can-can.  When 
it  approached  too  closely  the  limits  of  the 
Quartier  Latin  we  left,  overhearing  a 
remark  from  the  red-shirted  man  to  a 
gloomy  browed  student  who  sat  near  the 
entrance : 
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'*  Nationalities !  "  he  exclaimed  scorn-  to  give  than  to  receive,"  was  distinctly 

fully;  "pooh!    what  are  they?    absurd  emphasized  in  the  numerous  presents  be- 

conceptions.   Cut  down  the  price  of  meat  stowed. 

and  bread  and  you'll  soon  see  what  na-  Our  ischvostchik,  an  odd  mixture  of 

tionality  comes  to.    We  are  living  in  the  picturesqueness     and     brutishness,     in- 

prosaics  now,  an  age  which  kicks  brains  dulged  in  a  yell  of  pleasure  as  the  animals 

into  the  poorhouse  and  gives  crowns  to  seemed  to  comprehend  his  language,  and 

tyrants  and  fools !  "  away  we  bumped,  the  horses  scrambling, 

Civil   rights    in    Slavonian   social   life  pawing,   tearing  over  the   road  as  best 

depend  largely  upon  the  performance  of  they  might. 

religious  duties,  for  the  Russian,  like  his  "  Good-by !  "     shouted     our     friends; 

Arabian   brother,    is   a   man   of   prayer,  "  look  out  for  wolves !  "  and  then  with  a 

carrying  his  religion  with  him  as  a  talis-  final    crack   of   the    whip,    Moscow    the 

man  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  mighty  was  left  behind. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "  every  Rus-  All  that  day  we  rode  through  a  fine 

sian  prays  and  plays,"  and  as  this  nation  woodland    country,    emerging    at    times 

is  at  all  times  fanatical  upon  the  subject  upon  the  bank  of  a   frozen  river,  with 

of  music,  there  is  a  general  stampede  of  long  expanses  of  ice  shining  like  frosted 

bells   every    Sunday   morning   from    the  silver  in  the  sun ;  a  narrow  line  of  crim- 

four    hundred    and    thirty    churches    of  son  light,  lying  on  the  extreme  edge  of 

Moscow.     Campanology,  indeed,  is  car-  the  wide,  windy  plain,  told  us  that  the 

ried  to  such  a  high  science  that  the  con-  sun  had  set,  and  almost  simultaneously 

fusion  and  tumult  of  the  metal  tongues  night  fell,  starless  and  dismal ;  the  tem- 

constantly  remind  one  of  the  Tower  of  perature  changed,  the  air  became  bitter 

Babel.  and  icy  cold,  snow   fell  in  fine,  sifting 

The  Russian  goes  to  the  grocery  for  a  flakes,  and  the  northern  whirlwind,  rush- 
picture-frame,  to  the  tobacconist's  for  ing  with  furious  blast  across  the  vast 
tea,  to  the  confectioner's  for  handker-  white  fields,  blew  the  snow  powder  into 
chiefs,  and  to  the  hairdresser's  for  al-  drifts  here  and  there.  It  was  in  sub- 
most  everything  else.  A  great  many  stance  a  Dakota  blizzard  transported  to 
milk-women  carrying  over  each  shoulder  the  wilds  of  Russia. 
a  hollowed  out  piece  of  wood  serving  as  The  horses  were  young  and  swift, 
a  yoke,  from  which  hang  a  number  of  however,  and  took  the  road  unerringly ; 
battered  tin  pots,  are  to  be  met  in  the  their  hoofs  and  the  sledge  made  no  sound 
streets ;  heavy  water-carts  lumber  by,  and  on  the  snow,  and  we  all  seemed  as  frozen 
the  cold-and-hot-tea  man  with  his  tray,  as  the  ghastly  solitudes  around  us,  while 
tumblers  and  slices  of  lemon  is  a  national  the  baying  of  some  famished  pack  of 
necessity;  likewise  the  bread  man,  who  wolves,  who  scented  our  presence  on  the 
manages  daily  to  dispose  of  a  great  air,  sounded  from  the  thick  forests  of 
basketful  of  the  many  formed  loaves  and  birch  and  pine. 
rolls  in  which  the  Czar's  subjects  delight.  It  was  intensely  dark,  and  altho  four 

The  city  streets  with  their  display  of  closed    lanterns    shed  a  dim,  flickering 

nationality    and    life    [)articularly    inter-  light  about  our  sledije,  it  was 

ested  me.     I  love  to  submerge  myself  in  to    see    two    feet    ahead.       ha::    ,.        . 

the  strong  current  of  national  and  indi-  anxiously  through  the  cold  gloom,  but. 

vidual    spirit    which    flows    beneath    the  declaring  tliat  we  were  on  the  right  ri  i  ' 

calm  exterior  of  a  c(juntry's  democracy,  to  Vnailimir.  drove  his  ^   -  -*-   '  i^-  •• 

and  of  all  the  jewels  in  old  Moscow  none  ami  the  storm  slackenevl 

so  strongly  held  my  heart  and  fancy  as  a  time.     Finally  the  lights  o!  the  town 

that  rough  mass  of  uncut  diamonds — its  gleamed      >           r     the     ba  '              '        r 

people.  snuvv ;  ten  i  _>  later  oui   .     : nic 

We  left  Moscow  f)n  New  Year's — the  was  ended  and  we  were  safely  housed. 

Russian    Boxing   Day — a  day  of   whose  Vlmliinir   KH)ked   very   gay   in   its  m!! 


iiitriracifs  in  the  ( )rthodox  ceremoinal   I  and  paint,  and  that  night  we  mr' 

have  always  been  uncertain,  but  which  I  Liphlurirs    traveling    from    the    (. 

recollect  especially  as  a  day  on  which  the  lutiii  works  at  Ekatrrinberu  to  the  capi 

|»opular  sentiment,  "  It   is  more  blessed  tal      With  them  ihry  carrieil  tablet,  Col- 
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umns  and  pedestals,  purple,  cream  color  he  is  affectionate  and  full  of  songs  and 

and  green,  made  from  jasper,  porphyry  smiles. 

or  orlite,  and  emeralds  and  garnets  cut  The  January  fair  was  diappointing  as 
into  exquisite  shapes  for  the  imperial  to  size.  It  was  but  an  enormous  sale  of 
jewel  case.  timber  and  woolen  goods  held  in  booths 
At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  erected  in  a  large  building  put  up  for 
arrived  at  Nizhni  Novgorod,  the  scene  of  the  purpose  over  the  ice-bound  Volga, 
some  of  the  most  inhuman  barbarities  of  and  could  not  compare  in  point  of  inter- 
Ivan  the  Cruel,  and  made  arrangements  est  with  the  September  annual  exhibit, 
for  an  indefinite  stay  so  far  as  Aunt  Bar-         Securely  quartered  at  the  house  of  a 


bara  and  myself  were  concerned. 

On  the  streets  and  wharves,  redolent 
of  cod  and  halibut,  were  swarms  of  peo- 
ple, and  we  noted  the  number  of  dram- 
shops and  drunken  men  we  passed  on 
driving  through  the  town.     It  does  not 


German  friend,  Aunt  Barbara  and  I  took 
daily  walks  and  drives  over  the  town  and 
vicinity,  to  pass  the  time  until  uncle 
should  return  from  the  border-lands  of 
Asiatic  Russia. 

Of  those  weeks  certain  scenes  are  still 


do  to  advance  the  temperance  question  as  vivid,  still  as  passionately  impressive, 

in  Russia,  for  the  lower  orders  are  pro-  as  when  first  experienced ;    others    are 

verbially  given  to  tippling,  both  in  coun-  fading  fast  away. 

try  and  in  town.  The  press  censors  re-  The  wide  stretch  of  wood  and  waste, 
fuse  to  allow  writings  treating  of  tem-  the  fir  forests  with  their  aisles  of  storm 
perance  principles  to  pass,  so  even  jour-  rifted  trees,  the  stars  burning  in  the  steel 
nalists  and  authors  cannot  successfully  blue  sky,  the  long  trains  of  horses  filing 
cope  with  the  evil,  vodka  and  qvass  be-  through  the  city  gates  bringing  produce 
ing  an  added  attraction  in  all  of  the  so-  from  the  hamlets  of  the  east  and  west, 
called  tea-shops.  crowds  of  Tartars  and  Cossacks,  and 
One  of  the  most  common  as  well  as  desolation — Oriental  and  complete — 
most  comical  sights  in  the  cities  was  that  these  are  ever  with  me,  mingled  with 
of  two  tipsy  mujiks  embracing  each  tales  of  the  outbreak  and  escape,  the 
other  and  touching  their  beards  together,  night  attack  and  the  ravaged  town. 
It  always  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the  All  the  rest  seems  a  dream — one  of 
drunken  chorus  in  the  opera  of  '*  The  those  golden  dreams  of  Kremlin  walls 
Beggar  Student  " ;  but,  indeed,  the  better  and  shining  domes,  of  spires  and  battle- 
side  of  the  Russian  nature  is  evinced  ments  and  cathedral  chimes,  of  glittering 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  wealth  and  barbaric  luxury  and  power. 
Sober,  the  Russian  is  a  morose,  fiercely  which  haunt  one  when  he  has  seen  Great 
inclined,   sick-of-his-home  man  ;    drunk,  Russia — the  strange  land  of  the  Czar. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


The  New  Years 

BY    HARRIET    PRESCOTT    SPOFFORD 

Out  of  the  darkness,  one  by  one,  For  one  dim   morrow  wherefore  wait, 

The  New  Years  steal  into  the  light,  Till  year  by  year  the  earth  revolves, 

A  moment  gleam  in  spotless  white,  Before  you  find,  O  great  resolves, 

Then,  winged   with   great  resolves,  have  won     Your  untried  strength?    To-day  is  fate. 

Beyond  the  moon,  beyond  the  sun.  To-morrow's  dawning  may  be  late. 


O  great  resolves,  O  waxen  wings — 
While  still  another  New  Year  hastes 
Into  the  far  and  boundless  wastes — 
Again  your  airy  promise  springs 
And  melts  again  to  phantom  things! 


For,  great  resolves,  the  moment's  sway 
Alone  is  yours.     The  heavenly  air 
You  long  for  knows  not  time.     And  there 
All  with  no  haste,  with  no  delay, 
A  thousand  years  are  as  one  day ! 

NKwnuRYi'OKT,  Mass. 


Reflections    Upon    Old    Bachelors  in 

New    England 

BY   MRS.   L.  H.  HARRIS 

THIS  is  a  great  country,  of  course,  sider  Mrs.  Gilman's  recent  proDOsition  in 
but  its  future  does  not  depend  so  The  Independent  to  abolish  the  family 
much  upon  protection,  prosperity  kitchen.  What  we  need  now  is  more 
and  imperialism  (nor  upon  the  doctrines  families,  regardless  of  kitchen  expenses, 
of  any  mere  political  party,-  for  that  mat-  And  for  once  most  of  the  trouble  is 
ter)  as  it  does  upon  fidelity  to  certain  north  rather  than  south  of  the  Mason 
family  scriptures  and  domestic  dogmas,  and  Dixon  line.  Leaving  ofiF  the  decimal 
Nations  do  not  decay  on  account  of  im-  fractions  of  statistics  (which  usually 
proper  government  so  often  as  they  do  shine  like  false  teeth  in  articles  on  this 
from  defective  morals.  Romantic  senti-  and  kindred  subjects),  what  would  be 
ment  falls  into  a  bad  sanitary  condition ;  some  general  results  if  all  the  single  men 
men  begin  to  avoid  the  marital  relation,  in  New  England  married?  The  belated 
a  measure  of  moral  hygiene  providen-  happiness  of  innumerable  maiden  ladies 
tially  provided,  and  idealism  takes  on  a  there  could  not  be  measured,  of  course; 
sanctified  free  love  smile.  Then  evils  fol-  but  besides  this  immeasurable  good 
low  which  the  shrewdest  statesman  can-  gained  more  women  would  be  enabled 
not  prevent.  He  may  devise  a  basis  of  to  practice  their  natural  vocation  of  wife- 
harmony  between  labor  and  capital,  he  hood  and  motherhood.  And  whatever 
may  effect  industrial  reforms,  increase  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  is  a  call- 
the  country's  commercial  prestige  abroad,  ing  for  which  the  women  there  as  well 
build  up  the  navy,  found  a  perpetual  as  elsewhere  are  better  endowed  than  for 
"peace  congress,"  stop  lynchings  in  the  any  other.  Occasionally  one  remains  single 
South  and  establish  Western  civiliza-  from  choice,  but  most  of  them  would 
tion  in  the  Philippines,  but  if  the  young  have  married  if  they  had  had  a  wider 
men  and  women  for  whom  these  advan-  i  hoice.  And  even  in  those  cases  where  a 
tages  are  secured  do  not  !(»ve  and  marry  woman  prefers  a  *'  career  "  to  her  riv'hf 
properly  he  may  as  well  resign  in  favor  vocation  the  evolution  is  not 
of  the  devil  and  the  Sunrise  clubs  and  manent.     There   is  always  a  pretty   re- 

have  done  with  it.     The  mightv  thing  he  version   to  type   •  •   *^- *     .,..._-.:  .,^ 

has   created    will    not   last.      It    will    rot  The  niece  of  a  «1  is 

down  into  a  Tiehenna  of  lust  and  scarlet  more  likely  to  marry  than  anv  other  pirl 

wcHuen,  in  a  New  P  •'    '  '^ 

Now  to  the  point ;  We  need  better  laws  <  .......f  ♦*,         _ :  ;..^  .;...-  .,  .,   y 

in  this  country,  to  be  sure,  as  a  growing  she   will    take  a   bad   ont 

youth  demands  a  longer  coat  and  more  rather  than  risk  a  similar  fate. 

side  po<kets ;  but  one  great  need,  which         Avjain.   if    i"    ■'  r 

no  |)ohtical  measure  will  assure,  is  tnore  ct>ngt^iii>n  w  1 

husbands  and  a  popular  heroism  for  do  dustrial    centers    would    be    i;rratlv    re- 

iiM  ,ii(    lifr.     Once  we  get 

inainrd    we  may  have  the  .^.-ii. »   .,.»..,,  ,.,...    , ...   i,.  .!...«  ;,.   .,....  —  .4 
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men  are  paid.     The  accusing  mobs  of  "  out  of  drawing."    The  old  maid  is  of- 

sallow-faced  working  girls   seen  in  the  ten  hysterically,  impotently  aware  of  her 

larger  cities  and  towns  would  be  smaller,  eccentricities,  but  this  kind  of  a  bachelor 

The  wife  also  fades,  but  she  has  some-  thinks   he  rings  good  coin  when  he   is 

thing  to  show  for  it,  and  the  shop  girl  only  wooden. 

has  nothing.     The  wife  transplants  her  These  represent  the  extreme  types,  of 

roses  in  the  cheeks  of  her  children,  and  course ;  but  the  best  men  and  women  who 

the  nation  is  paid  in  citizenship  for  every  remain  single  from  choice   cheat  one  an- 

wrinkle  she  wears.     But  precisely  what  other   with  every  virtue  and   attraction 

does  become  of  the  shop  girl  when  she  is  they  possess ;  for    it  is  by  these  tokens 

old,  unmarried  and  childless?  that  they  really  belong  to  one  another  in 

Now  it  does  not  follow  that  one  who  the  matrimonial  order  of  things, 
advocates  marriages  by  the  wholesale  is  Now  the  theory  that  women  in  New 
also  in  favor  of  large  families.  Still,  if  England  wish  to  remain  single  arises 
we  could  get  this  generation  of  calloused  from  a  misconception  of  their  position, 
single  people  in,  say,  New  England  only,  They  pretend  that  they  wish  to  be  inde- 
properly  mated,  man  and  woman,  till  pendent,  self-supporting,  in  order  to  save 
death  parted  them,  it  is  safe  to  reckon  their  self-respect  in  a  section  where  many 
that  we  should  have  in  the  next  a  better  men  lack  the  gallantry  and  courage  to 
grade  of  workingmen,  more  hopeful  offer  them  the  homes  and  happiness  they 
women,  more  statesmen,  poets  and  desire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
prophets,  because  more  children  would  gifted  blue  stocking  in  Boston  would 
be  born  of  that  class  of  women  whose  marry  any  bachelor  of  her  acquaintance 
pathetic  enterprise  in  the  hard-fisted  who  commanded  her  confidence  and  re- 
world  alone  proves  that  they  are  ex-  spect  and  who  would  court  her  with  the 
traordinarily  intelligent,  able,  industrious  right  genius  ot  courtship.  To  be  sure, 
and  long  suffering.  she  might  require  a  stringent  lover,  after 

And  there  would  be  a  higher  standard  the  intellectual  hardening  process  she  has 
of  morals  even  in  New  England  if  all  the  passed  through,  but  if  the  deadening  ef- 
men  and  women  v/ere  legally  assorted  fects  of  it  have  not  progressed  too  far  he 
and  happily  wedlocked.  In  the  fair  be-  will  succeed.  Generally  when  she  says 
ginning  every  good  woman  loves  her  she  prefers  the  single  life  she  is  proud- 
lover,  because  she  expects  him  to  become  ly  concealing  her  lack  of  lovers,  or  she 
her  husband;  even  those  unfortunate  has  been  humiliated  by  their  lukewarm- 
ones  born  to  drabdom  in  the  slums  of  ness,  or  her  nature  has  been  singularly 
great  cities  prefer  virtue  to  vice  as  hope-  perverted  from  the  eternally  feminine  de- 
lessly  as  the  damned  long  for  heaven,  sire  for  love — for  all  normal  women  wish 
And  the  man  never  lived  who  did  not  to  be  loved  even  more  than  they  are  ever 
really  hate  his  mate  in  sin.  Marriage  capable  of  loving  in  return.  They  have  a 
may  seem  a  prosaic  relationship,  but  by  genius  for  sacrifice,  but  aside  from  the 
comparison  it  is  beneficent  and  conducive  maternal  instinct  they  are  limited  in  the 
to  righteousness,  peace  and  self-respect,  power  of  loving.  That  is  why  most  of 
Everybody  knows  what  the  unchaste  in-  them  would  sacrifice  careers  which  men 
difference  of  some  single  men  to  women  would  cling  to  tenaciously  just  to  win 
means.  They  suffer  that  moral  nausea  and  keep  a  man's  love.  They  are  per- 
which  follows  the  degrading  of  the  pur-  fected  in  that,  and  never  in  rinything 
est  and  most  spiritual  of  all  human  pas-  else,  no  matter  how  brilliant  the  achieve- 
sions.      The   fairest   .^eems   foul   to   then  ment  may  be. 

seen  through  the  lens  of  their  polluted  We  hear  much   these  days  of  women 

mind.  demanding  time  and  opportunity  to  de- 

And  we  must  not  forget  the  old  maid  veloj)  themselves  free  from  domestic 
old  bachelors  said  to  be  especially  in-  cares.  Now  this  call  does  not  really 
digenoui  to  New  England.  Many  of  come  from  the  women  who  have  homes 
them  are  egregiously  unsexed  and  the  and  children  to  look  after.  Such  women 
most  absurd  caricatures  in  some  particu-  are  divinely  contented  to  remain  sedately 
lars  that  the  human  race  produces,  be-  behind  the  times,  according  to  the  stand- 
cause  they  rarely  discover  that  they  are  ards    in  the   "  current  topic  clubs,"  be- 
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cause  they  know  that  in  the  end  their  instances  of  it  prove  that  the  men  there 
sons  and  daughters  will  live  to  head  the  are  not  even  as  good  citizens  as  they  are 
times.  But  this  talk  about  a  chance  to  supposed  to  be.  Their  obligations  do  not 
'*  develop  "  comes  from  brave,  lovely  sin-  end  with  voting  the  Republican  ticket, 
gle  women  who  have  nothing  else  to  de-  founding  libraries,  asylums  and  public 
velop.  They  study  earth  worms,  dirt  school  systems,  nor  even  in  educating  the 
daubers  and  philosophy,  and  they  write  Southern  negro.  They  have  several  hun- 
learned  theses  on  abstruse  subjects  be-  dred  thousand  respectable,  good  and 
cause  they  have  no  husbands  to  interest  many  gifted  women  among  them  whom 
them  and  to  fill  their  days  with  trials  and  they  do  not  offer  the  protection  of  their 
tenderness.  They  follow  after  Plato  be-  names  or  homes,  and  against  whom  they 
cause  it  is  the  only  decent  thing  for  maid-  are  ready  to  contend  like  enemies  where 
en  women  of  their  age  to  do.  They  lee-  competition  is  possible.  We  have  short- 
ture  upon  ethics  and  infant  psychology  comings  and  to  spare  in  the  South,  for 
because  they  have  such  a  limited  per-  instance,  but  fortunately  our  iniquities 
sonal  opportunity  to  practice  the  former,  and  selfishness  have  never  taken  this 
and  because  they  have  not  and  never  can  brutal  form.  There  are  a  few  elderly 
have  a  baby  to  contradict  their  theories  maiden  ladies  here,  of  course ;  but,  for 
upon  the  latter  subject.  the  most  part,  they  are  women  who  lost 
There  is  nothing  more  pathetic  or  re-  their  lovers  in  the  war  or  failed  to 
proachful  in  American  life  than  the  in-  marry  for  some  other  romantic  reason, 
creasing  numbers  of  delicate  women  who  The  writer  never  knew  any  woman,  how- 
have  been  forced  to  declare  themselves  ever  homely  or  dryly  intellectual,  who 
the  industrial  and  intellectual  equals  of  lived  to  be  thirty  years  old  in  this  sec- 
men.  Meanwhile  most  of  the  men  tittei  tion  without  havmg  received  an  offer  of 
behind  their  hands  at  the  announcement,  marriage.  But  this  is  beside  the  mark 
Every  one  of  them  since  Adam  knows  If  Southern  men  keep  all  their  own  wom- 
that  a  woman  is  not  like  him  in  func-  en  kind  properly  married  they  cannot  be 
tions  or  in  strength,  that  she  was  care-  expected  to  look  after  the  increasing 
fully  fitted  to  another  sphere ;  yet,  since  number  of  belligerent,  intellectual  maid- 
it  relieves  him  of  the  obligation  of  tak-  en  women  who  are  being  developed  by 
ing  care  of  her,  he  encourages  her  brave  the  selfish  attitude  of  N'ew  England 
hallucination  that  she  is  able  to  take  care  bachelors  toward  matrimonv.  Still  if 
of  herself.  This  is  a  cheap  unmanliness  these  single  women  had  the  courag^c  they 
of  the  same  grade  shown  by  earlier  sav-  would  be  justified  in  taking  Hor.i  r 
ages,  whose  women  kind  did  all  the  hard  Greeley's  famous  bit  of  advice  to  youiii; 
labor.  The  writer  knows  of  a  woman  men,  and  "  go  West."  The  Western 
thirty  years  old  in  Boston,  beautiful,  man  is  not  so  distineriiished  for  his  re- 
gifted  and  good,  who  has  never  had  a  finement  as  he  is  for  his  vocabulary,  hw 
lover,  nor  even  a  "  beau."  At  twenty-  he  is  startlingly  intelligent,  and  is  said  : 
five  she  entered  a  profession,  and  now  be  still  man  enoiig^h  to  prefer  a  wife  to 
she  thinks  she  would  not  like  the  respon-  a  hobby,  or  a  club.  Certainly  " 
sibilities  of  married  life.  Yet  she  spent  who  live  there  rarely  become  old  ;..-.... 
the  flowering  years  of  her  life  subcon-  unless  they  go  to  some  Eastern  univer 
sciously  waiting  for  them.  And  that  she  sity  and  take  a  Ph.D.,  or  pursue  some  st- 
(Vu\  not  have  at  least  an  opportunity  to  vere  line  of  studv  S"  '  ^  ^  .  » 
decline  them  is  a  sort  of  outrage  Such  lusion  and  rjMuance  ( 
a  discourtesy  to  womanhood  would  he  logical  to  follow  the  tortuous  way  of  an 
impossible  in  some  sections  of  this  c. >iin  ordinary  woman's  life  into  love,  mar- 
try,  but  in  New  iMiglaiid  the  itnuiriierable  riage  anil  maternity. 
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Transmutation  of  the  Chemical  Elements 

BY  CHARLES  BASKERVILLE,  PH.D. 

[The  author  of  the  following  article  has  juat  been  called  to  a  professorship  of  chem- 
istry In  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoris.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
printed  a  short  time  ago  the  first  article  from  his  pen  after  his  discovery  of  the  two 
new  elements,  carollnlum  and  berzellum. —  Kuitou.] 


DOCTRINES   were  accepted  yester- 
day, are  assailed  to-day  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  discarded  to-morrow. 
Such  is  the  history  of  science.     Such  is 
the  life  history  of  all  human  constructed 
systems  of  thought. 

All  things  are  resoluble  into  earth,  air, 
fire  and  water  was  taught  by  the  old 
Grecian  philosophers,  who  argued  as  to 
the  continuous  or  discrete  nature  of 
matter. 

The  natural  outcome  of  the  teaching 
of  Greek  theories  as  to  elementary  prin- 
ciples— for  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  were 
studied  in  all  the  great  academies  during 


the  (lark  ages — was  a  belief  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  metals.  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Arabian  alchemist,  Geber 
( Abou-Moussah-Dschafer-al-Sofi  being 
his  full  name),  in  seeking  "perfection," 
considered  all  metals  as  compounds  of 
mercury  and  sulphur  in  varying  propor- 
tions. Gold  and  silver  were  the  perfect 
metals,  the  others  imperfect. 

Roger  Bacon,  living  three  hundred 
years  later,  said  it  was  as  absurd  to  wish 
to  transform  lead  into  silver,  copper  into 
gold,  as  to  pretend  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing.  He  maintained  the  necessity 
first  of  removing  from  the  rough  earthy 
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mineral  a  bright  metallic  substance  like 
lead,  tin  or  copper.  But  this  was  only 
the  first  step  toward  perfection.  The 
most  perfect  gold  is  that  found  in  the 
native  state.  It  is  perfect  because  in  it 
nature  finished  her  work.  Therefore,  the 
alchemist  should  seek  to  imitate  nature. 
Nature  makes  no  note  of  the  cycles 
necessary  for  her  work,  so  the  chemist 
required  some  substance  which  would 
accomplish  in  a  short  time  that  which 
nature  did  in  ages.  The  alchemist,  there- 
fore, sought  the  ''  philosopher's  stone," 
with  a  pinch  of  which  it  was  hoped  the 
vast  changes  could  be  accomplished. 
Baser  metals  were  wont  to  be  transmuted 
into  more  precious  gold,  in  men's  minds. 

The  theory  of  Phlogiston,  Stahl's  fixed 
principle  of  inflammability  in  contradis- 
tinction to  free  burning  fire,  was  the  next 
theory  to  be  hurtled  like  a  dust  cloud  by 
the  breeze  along  the  road  of  thought. 
"  We  grope  in  the  dark,  carrying  each 
our  poor  little  taper  of  selfish  and  painful 
wisdom." 

The  Roman  Lucretius  wrote : 

"  Nature  reserving  these  as  seeds  of  things 
Permits  in  them  no  minish  nor  decay ; 
They  can't  be  fewer  and  they  can't  be  less." 

Despite  the  clarity  of  his  many  state- 
ments, the  atomic  hypothesis  received 
scant  attention  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Chrisian  era,  when  Galilei's 
experimental  science  assailed  Aristotelian 
metaphysics  and  demanded  verifications 
of  the  premises  of  that  philosophy,  which 
had  governed  all  the  schools  of  Europe 
for  two  thousand  years. 

No  doubt  the  "  coincidence  of  inde- 
pendent thought  is  often  the  cause  of  two 
or  more  persons  reaching  the  same  re- 
sult." While  (jassendi,  Boyle,  Descartes, 
Newton,  perhaps  Boscovich,  Lavoisier, 
.Swedenborg,  Richter,  Fischer  and  Hig- 
gins  had  to  do  with  our  modern  atomic 
theory,  John  Dalton  one  hundred  years 
ago  "created  a  working  tool  of  extraordi- 
nary power  and  usefulness  "  in  the  laws 
of  definite  and  multiple  proportions.  As 
L'larke  remarked,  "  Between  the  atoms  of 
Lucretius  and  the  Daltonian    atom    the 

kinship  is  very  remote."     Altho  t}     ' 

age    is    direct,    the    work    of    lit  1 
(iinelin  and  others;  the  laws  of  Faraday, 
(liiv     1  tissue,     Aj^avadn*.     Dulong     and 
I'"'     flu-   reformations  -«>'   I   uirent  and 


Gerhardt,  but  particularly  Cannizzaro : 
the  systematizations  of  de  Chancourtois. 
Newlands,  Hinrichs,  Mendelejeff  and 
Lothar  Meyer :  the  stereo-chemistry  of 
Van't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel,  have  imperialized 
the  ideas  of  the  Manchester  philosopher, 
so  that  the  conceptions  of  the  conserva- 
tive atomists  of  to-day  are  quite  ditTerent 
from  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  closed 
century. 

By  the  atomic  theory  we  mean  that  all 
matter  is  composed  of  infinitely  small 
particles  (atoms),  which  are  invisible, 
indivisible,  unchangeable,  and  possess 
certain  characteristic  properties,  as  defi- 
nite mass. 

There  is  a  restlessness  about  our  mod- 
ern theories  at  present,  for  proposals 
have  come  from  men  eminent  in  the  front 
ranks  which  appear  to  hark  back  to  the 
medieval  days.  While  we  like  to  feel  a 
certain  self-satisfaction  as  to  the  logic  oi 
science  and  predict  definite  futures,  at 
times  our  edifice  receives  a  rude  shock. 
These  quiverings  do  not  result  neces- 
sarily from  a  great  stroke  in  science,  but 
often  arise  from  some  minor  matter,  per- 
haps accidentally  noted,  but  growing  in 
strength  until  the  whole  structure  of  a 
century  seems  to  totter. 

Rontgen  did  not  plan  to  find  the  x- 
rays.  Becquerel  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  rays  bearing  his  name  quite  b\ 
accident.  Yet  as  an  outgrowth  of 
that  fortuitous  circumstance  the  Curies 
found  radium,  a  scientific  paradox,  •  ^"  ' 
this  century  inherited  from  the 
days  of  the  last  and  for  which  no  satis- 
factory descriptiv  '  -  tive  has  yet  been 
coined  in  any  lan^-.-j.,. 

"  There  are  sounds  that  our  ears  have 
never  heard  ;  there  is  light  that  our  eye> 

will   never   see,"      ■■  '    ^.    P.   T^ 

Yet  of  these  in.i  ,  invisi 

discoveries  are  made  from  time  to  tunc 
bv  the  patient  la' 

science."     No  sci.. ..    . 

stands   alone.      Practically    thirty    years 
ago  began  the  ideas  which  now  attract  so 

much    attention.       At    •'■  ■    *  ■   • / 

that  time  Crookes  e.\  ^ 
passing  an  electric  current  throui;h  an 
^    '    tube.       II.  • 

I  on  the  lui.>. 
of  the  rays ;  that  an  ult 
of  niatter  existed.     < 
antagonism     li>     Mui.     .,n  nMuvn 
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forced  the  term  cathode  rays  upon  the 
scientific  world.  The  term  holds  to-day 
for  those  streams  of  energy,  whether  on 
or  attached  to  small  projected  particles 
or  not,  coming  from  the  negative  electric 
terminal  within  an  exhausted  tube. 

More  recently  J.  J.  Thomson  and 
Oliver  Lodge  have  from  further  experi- 
mentation insisted  upon  the  existence  of 
particles  approximately  a  thousand  times 
smaller  than  our  lightest  known  chemical 
element,  hydrogen,  and  respectively 
named  them  electrons  or  corpuscles. 

Unbelief  in  the  discreteness  of  matter 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  corollary  of 
our  acceptance  of  the  results  of  these  bril- 
liant inv^estigations.  The  atomic  base  is 
merely  shifted. 

The  former^ of  these  eminent  English 
physicists  has  gone  even  a  step  further 
and  endeavored  to  show  that,  after  all, 
the  electrons  are  simply  embodied  elec- 
tricity and  that  matter  is  electricity. 
Quite  coincident  with  these  views  the  il- 
lustrious German  chemist,  Ostwald,  has 
declared  that  matter  is  nothing  more  than 
energy,  and  that  we  know  it  only  through 
its  manifestations.  Tritely,  the  bow  is 
the  violin.  Matter  is  not  only  explained, 
but  explained  away. 

Gustave  Le  Bon  has  recently  published 
three  papers  in  the  Revue  Scientiiique,  in 
which  he  suggests  that  matter  may  really 
be  regarded  as  a  special  state  of  equilib- 
rium between  interatomic  forces. 

Speculations  of  this  nature  have  been 
renewed  with  vigor  as  a  result  of  the 
unique  experimental  observations  re- 
ported about  radium.  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  and  Ramsay  have  learned  that  the 
inert  solar  element,  helium,  appears  to  be 
continuously  produced  by  radium.  The 
elements  are  disintegrating  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  done  most  with 
these  matters.  Naturally  such  should  at- 
tract and  deservedly  do  carry  greatest 
weight.  Yet  Madame  Curie,  the  discov- 
erer, is  not  fully  committed,  as  she  has 
just  ofifcrcd,  frankly,  the  four  hypotheses 
which  have  been  put  forward  to  explain 
radio-activity.  They  arc  given  here  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  who  has  been  so 
j>atient  as  to  follow  us  thus  far  the  idea 
that  the  problem  is  by  no  means  settled. 

The  explanations  offered  by  such  emi- 
nent pioneers  arc  by  no  means  taken  as 
final  ijy  many.     The  late  venerable  Ger- 


man professor,  Clemens  Winkler,  would 
hold  back.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  in 
his  address  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the 
recent  Cambridge  meeting,  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  scientific  instinct  and 
actual  experience  when  he  said: 

"  That  these  new  ideas  diverge  violently  from 
those  suggested  by  ordinary  observation  is  plain 
enough.  No  scientific  education  is  likely  to 
make  us,  in  our  unreflective  moments,  regard 
the  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand,  or  the  or- 
ganized bodies  with  which  our  terrestrial  fate 
is  so  intimately  bound  up,  as  consisting  wholly 
of  electric  monads  very  sparsely  scattered 
through  the  spaces  which  these  fragments  of 
matter  are,  by  a  violent  metaphor,  described  as 
'  occupying.'  " 

The  explanations  offered  are  briefly: 
(i)  atomic  disintegration  of  radio-active 
substances;  (2)  transformation  of  gravi- 
tational energy;  (3)  absorption  of  some 
unknown  form  of  ether  energy;  (4) 
atomic  disintegration  of  other  substances 
induced  by  the  presence  of  a  radio-active 
substance.  This  last  might  be  interpreted 
as  something  resembling  the  "  philos- 
pher's  stone." 

If  the  atom  disintegrates,  then  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  by  reversing 
the  process  we  might  cause  them  to  be 
built  up,  as  was  suggested  by  the  writer 
in  his  retiring  address  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  December 
last.  According  to  Ramsay's  latest  work, 
such  appears  to  be  the  actual  case.  By 
exposing  glass  vessels  to  the  radiant  in- 
fluence of  a  water  solution  of  radium 
bromide,  imprisoned  within  glass,  he 
noted  marked  changes  in  the  outside  ves- 
sel, depending  upon  the  composition  of 
the  glass.  Something  material  was  ap- 
parently created.  A  radio-active  body 
was  built  up.  Again,  according  to  Ram- 
say's "  guess,"  to  use  his  own  term,  do 
we  return  virtually  to  alchemistical  prin- 
ciples. 

The  synthesis  of  the  elements  is  a 
problem  to  which  able  chemists  have  di- 
rected their  attention  before  this  day. 
When  Crookcs  discovered  thallium,  Vic- 
tor Meyer  endeavored  to  show  it  was 
really  made  up  of  certain  iodonium  com- 
pounds. Up  to  the  day  of  the  early  and 
unhappy  close  of  his  brilliant  career  he 
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gave  much  time  and  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem. But  a  few  years  ago  Fittica  claimed 
the  transmutation  of  phosphorus  into 
its  analogs,  arsenic  and  antimony.  Em- 
mens  in  America  reported  an  *'  argen- 
taurum,"  or  gold  made  from  silver.  We 
have  been  unable  to  secure  a  sample  on 
the  market. 

While  science  is  bound  by  the  everlast- 
ing law  of  honor  to  face  fearlessly  every 


problem  that  can  fairly  be  presented  to 
it,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer 
we  need  not  yet  give  up  the  older  con- 
ceptions of  materiaHty.  Every  chemist 
at  heart  no  doubt  believes  in  the  unit>' 
of  matter,  consequently  in  transmutation, 
but  with  the  data  at  hand  we  are  distinct- 
ly unready  to  accept  the  instinct,  dream, 
as  proved  beyond  question  by  experi- 
mental fact. 

New  York  City. 
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Witchcraft  in  Alaska 

BY  JOHN  G.  BRADY 

[Governor  Brady  has  just  been  appointed  to  his  third  term  as  Governor  of  Alaska. 
As  a  student  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  best  conditions  for  advancing  the  people 
under  his  control,  he  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  those  conditions  and  customs  of  which 
the  chance  visitor  may  know  nothing. — Editob.] 


A  RESIDENCE  of  twenty-seven 
years  in  Alaska  has  convinced 
me  that  along  with  the  drinking 
of  rum  (the  invariable  effect  of  which 
seems  to  be  to  incite  the  natives  to  mur- 
der) witchcraft  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
the  Alaskan  people.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  population  along  the  northwest 
coast  has  been  kept  down  to  its  pitiful 
proportions  of  only  35,000  because  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  belief  in  witchcraft. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  teeming  popu- 
lation in  Alaska,  as  there  is  in  Japan  ? 
The  Esquimaux  stock  is  probably  the 
purest  type  of  the  Turanian  race  in  exist- 
ence; the  food  supply  is  sufficient  for  a 
populous  race.  But  this  devilish  system 
ol  witchcraft  has  been  a  large  factor  in 
keeping  the  population  down. 

The  trouble  begins  with  the  Indian 
doctor  or  sorcerer.  VVlu-n  a  child  is  born 
into  the  world  with  a  curly  lock  of  hair 
on  his  head  it  is  taken  as  a  supernatural 
sign  that  he  is  set  apart  to  be  an  Indian 
doctor  or  sorcerer.  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  knew  that  a  bull 
calf  born  with  certain  signs  was  to  b«  a 
go<l ;  they  had  no  doubt  about  it  what- 
ever, and  when  these  signs  numifested 
themselves  the  calf  wa.s  deified.  It  is  in 
some  such  spirit  that  the  Indians  of 
Ala.ska  look  iipori  the  child  born  witti  his 


curly  lock  of  hair.  After  being  reared 
with  uncut  hair  and  with  no  taste  of 
beach  food — crabs,  mussels,  clams  or  sea- 
weed— by  a  final  test  following  eight 
days'  fast,  in  which  he  can  drink  nothing 
but  salt  water,  he  convinces  the  people 
that  Yake,  the  abiding  spirit,  takes  pos- 
session of  him.  After  that,  whenever 
he  appears  with  his  Shaman's  parapher- 
nalia of  the  hideous  rattles,  the  aprons 
of  painted  buckskin,  the  masks,  the  neck- 
laces and  charms,  as  he  dons  and  doffs 
these  one  after  another  in  the  symbolic 
rivUal,  they  have  no  doubt  that  in  what 
he  does  or  says  he  is  |'  -d  by  Yake. 

He  is  now  competent  onsulted  in 

all  troubles. 

They  believe  that  ever)  kind  of  sick- 
ness comes  from  without.  It  is  the  work 
of  evil  spirits.  Suppose  a  man  has  a 
hemorrhage  and  is  spitting  blood.  The 
sorct-rtT  is  summonftl    and  he  p  -s 

his  incantations  for  hours,  liay  an is. 

When  these  are  of  no  avail  in  curing  the 
disease  it  is  evident  to  f  !e 

that  a  witch   is  cot-"  ^   mmi- 

ence.     The  people    .  letl  in  a 

cirjic  arounti  the  hrc,  m  concern  ami 
tlread,  iu>t  k'  >f 

tliein  the  juil^ .   :„...       .      i..^,.'* 

the  Indian  doctor  criei,  **  where  U  the 
witch  ^  "     \\c  passr  r 

around  the  circle,  i;"«ii^  .»n.iiu»i  {•^ntd^a 
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for  several   times   in  vain.     Again   and  I  arrived  there,  but  George,  the  Indian 
again  he  looks  up  through  the  smoke-  chief,  told  me  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
hole,   imploring  Yake  to  point  out  the  vinced  the  man  was  a  witch, 
witch.    Then  at  last  he  points  quickly  to        William   Hunter,   a   Christian   native, 
a  man  or  a  woman :  ''  That  is  the  witch.'*  was    sick   with    consumption.      He   had 

Then  they  seize  upon  the  one  indicted,  a  half-brother  who  was  a  bad  boy  and 

Of  course,  no  punishment  is  too  severe,  half-witted.      This     boy    told    William 

since  they  believe  him  a  witch.     In  the  Hunter  that  a  woman  in  the  ranch  (we 

case  of  a  woman  I  have  known  them  to  call    the    Indian    villages    ranches)    had 

tie  her  hands,  thrust  knives  through  her  made  him  a  medium  to  make  William  die 

breasts,  through  her  thighs  and  through  with    consumption.       William    and    his 

her  lips.  brother  tied  the  medium,  and  he  could 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  trying  untie  himself,  whether  tied  to  a  chair  or 

to  counteract  witchcraft.     We  have  had  to    a    bed ;    therefore  they  believed  the 

a  hard  struggle  with  it,  but  we  are  over-  boy's  story.     This  was  noised  about  in 

coming  it.  the  village,  and  there  was  another  boy 

Since  I  became  Governor  I  heard  of  a  who  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  been 

case  of  a  man,  with  a  sore  throat.     He  bewitched  by  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an 

had    consulted    an    Indian    doctor    forty  old  blind  man.     He  had  been  with  them 

miles  away,  who  had  said  that  such  and  in  the  woods,  and  was  cutting  down  a 

such  a  man  was  the  witch.     They  had  tree  when  he  went  off  into  a  swoon.    As 

tied  the  poor  unfortunate  to  a  chair,  with  he   began   to  awake  he   found   this   old 

his  hands  behind  him,  and  had  kept  him  woman  standing  over  him  and  grinning, 

seven  days  without  food  or  drink,  when  That    occurred    twice,    and    he   believed 

the  news  reached  me.     The    settlement  that   this   woman   had    bewitched    him. 

was    Yakutat,    250    miles    away    to    the  Gossip  repeated  the  story,  and  the  more 

northwest.      We    had    no    telegraph    or  they  talked  about  it  the  more  it  stirred 

means  of  communication,  so  it  seemed  up  the  community,  until   the  people  in 

that  we  were  obliged  to  go.     I  told  Cap-  the  village  were  wrought  up  about  it  and 

tain     Sebree,    of    the    U.     S.     gunboat  they  came  to  me. 

''  Wheeling,"  and  he  consented  to  accom-        Then  I  gathered  them  all  in  my  office 

pany  me  to  the  place.     We    found    the  and  undertook  to  teach  them  the  nature 

story  only  too  true,  but  its  culmination  of  consumption   and   other   diseases.     I 

was  happier  than  in  most  instances.     At  have  a  few  good  physiological  charts  in 

the  end  of  seven  days  the  man  with  the  my  office,  made  in  Germany,  and  I  dis- 

sore  throat  had  commenced  to  get  better,  played  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  tell- 

They    untied    the    witch,    but    he    was  ing    them    the    causes    of    consumption, 

shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  from  which  the  white  people  suffered  as 

situation.    "  I  am  a  witch,"  he  said ;  "  tie  well  as  they.     I  talked  all  forenoon,  and 

me  up  again.     I  bewitched  the  man.     I  in  the  afternoon  we  had  another  session, 

will  make  him  well."    An  agreement  was  They  had  listened  all  day,  but  as  I  ended 

struck  with  him  that  if  he  would  thus  my    talk    an    Indian    chief   cried    aloud, 

influence    for   good    instead    of   evil    he  "  Well,  that  is  what  the  white  men  say. 

should  have  so  many  blankets,  so  many  We  are  Indians,  and  we  know  that  there 

camphor-wood  trunks  and  other  pieces  are  witches." 

of  property.    They  tied  him  again  in  the        The  perusal  of  a  few  paragraphs  from 

chair,  the  patient  continued  to  recover,  the  history  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  perse- 

and  the  self-confessed  witch  was  set  free  cutions  would  show  cases  parallel  to  in- 

with  his   spoils.     They  gave  him   these  stances    which    I    could    relate    by    the 

presents,  remember,  not  because  they  had  scores.     Witchcraft  is  about  the    same 

wrongly   imprisoned   him,  or  to  recom-  thing,   whether  practiced  by  the   Aryan 

pense  him  for  his  tortures,  but  simply  as  or  the  Turanian  race.     There  is  nothing 

the  price  of  his  ceasing  to  bewitch  the  that  will  stamp  it  out  but  Christian  edu- 

sick  man.    At  this  denouement  the  witch  cation,  just  as  we  ourselves  are  now  kept 

had  a  chance  to  get  away  on  a  schooner,  from  superstition  by  the  same  Wfi.41?,^. 
and  he  went  at  once.    He  was  gone  when       st.  Louis,  mo. 


The  New  Regiment 

BY   WILLIAM    O,    STODDARD 

FROM  the  window  where  Tm  sitting  I  can  watch  the  hills  of  snow, 
But  I  seem  to  see  as  clearly  a  picture  I  saw  nearly 
One  and  forty  years  ago: — 
It's  a  photographic  memory  of  the  White  House  portico. 

A  tide  of  glittering  bayonets  is  flowing  slowly  by ; 

And  the  day,  like  this,  is  chilHng,  but  the  winter  air  is  filling 
With  shouts  of  courage  high 

From  another  regiment  of  the  men  who  volunteer  to  die. 

Right  yonder, — there ! — stood  Lincoln,  as  they  passed  him  in  review  ; 

And  on  his  deeply  wrinkled  face  was  something  sprinkled 
That  was  like  a  drop  of  dew — 

But  O,  what  drops  were  falling  for  our  gallant  boys  in  blue! 

Beyond  him,  near  the  pillar,  were  Nicolay  and  Hay ; 

They  were  standing,  then,  together,  and  now  one  has  gone  forever, 
As  we  all  must  pass  away ; 

But  they're  young  yet  in  the  picture  that  was  made  for  me  that  day. 

Bareheaded  was  the  President  and  bent  as  if  to  hear, — 

Not  to  watch  the  bayonets  glisten,  but  with  half  shut  eyes  to  listen. 

With  a  pang  of  pain  or  fear, 

To  the  rattle  of  the  battles  that  were  then  so  very  near. 

The  regiment  marched  onward  with  a  strong  and  steady  tread, 
For  the  spirit  that  imbued  them  was  like  his  who  had  reviewed  them  : 

And  they  knew  not  that  his  head 
Was  bending  low  already  o'er  their  wounded  and  their  dead. 

The  armies  all  marched  onward,  perhaps  a  million  men. 

From  year  to  year  still  tramping^,  with  fewer  at  each  camping; 

And  those  who  loved  them  then 

Will  never,  save  in  memory,  review  their  ranks  again. 

I  hat  winter  day  the  people  all  bowed  at  Lincoln's  side; 

And  altho  the  sod's  alK)ve  him  thev  still.  a«  then,  may  love  him. 
And  may  keep  as  gems  of  pride 

The  (lewdrops  that  he  knew  not  of  or  did  not  care  to  hide. 

Madison,  N.  ). 
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The  Minister  and  His  Young  People 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 

Author  of  "In  His  Steps,"  Etc. 


DIFFERENT  ages  of  the  world  call 
for  different  messages  from  God's 
prophets.     The  one  great  eternal 
message  that  never  changes  is  the  mes- 
sage   of    righteousness.     But  the  stress 
laid  on  any  particular  phase  of  righteous- 


ness. There  was  a  time  once,  especially 
all  through  New  England,  when  the  pul- 
pit stood  for  rhetorical,  oratorical  and 
doctrinal  power.  The  minister,  conscious 
of  this  influence  over  the  community, 
went  into  his  pulpit  with  his  sermon,  and 
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ness  may  differ  in  emphasis  from  century 
to  century,  owing  to  different  movements 
in  human  progress.  There  can  be  little 
question  concerning  the  change  of  base 
which  once  centered  about  the  sermon  as 
the  great  means  of  moving  a  congrega- 
tion. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ser- 
mon, as  a  sermon,  has  lost  its  power,  but 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  pulpit  does  not 
have  the  same  power  that  it  once  had 
through  the  sermon  as  a  lever  to  raise 
the  community  into  ways  of  righteous- 


the  people  talked  about  it  all  through  the 
week.  To-day  it  is  a  rare  sermon  that 
holds  the  thought  of  an  audience  or  of  a 
parish  half  way  through  Monday.  A 
good  many  ministers,  however,  have  not 
found  this  out,  and  are  still  preparing 
sermons  which  would  have  had  great  ef- 
fect thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but 
do  not  fit  the  needs  of  the  present-day 
congregations.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  a 
great  many  men  in  the  ministry  are  still 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  pulpit  is 
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almost  the  only  place  from  which  to  make 
an  impression  or  build  up  a  church.  In 
other  words,  the  thought  of  the  pulpit  as 
the  main  place  from  which  a  minister 
is  to  do  his  work,  as  an  orator,  as  an 
eloquent  writer  or  speaker,  still  domi- 
nates hundreds  of  ministers  who  are 
making  practical  failures  of  their  oppor- 
tunity because  they  do  not  see  that  the 
office  of  a  great  preacher  does  not  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  world  to-day 
as  the  office  of  teacher  and  leader  in 
other  phases  of  work.  Men  are  not 
moved  to-day  they  once  were  by  the 
pulpit  utterance.  I  do  not  think  this 
necessarily  means  any  decay  of  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  and  I  would 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  stating 
what  I  do  not  believe — that  the  ministry 
has  really  lost  any  power.  I  not  only  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  lost  power ;  I  be- 
lieve it  has  gained,  if  it  sees  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  great  opportunity  for  the  minister 
of  to-day  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  great 
pulpit  efforts,  but  in  the  quite  different 
work  of  teaching  and  leading  the  young 
life  in  his  church  and  parish.  I  believe 
that  for  hundreds  of  churches  in  America 
the  actual  power  of  the  ministry  would 
be  increased  two,  three  or  four  times  by 
simply  cutting  the  sermonizing  in  two. 
Reduce  the  actual  preaching  of  sermons 
to  one-half.  Spend  the  other  half  of  the 
time  and  strength  that  have  been  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  sermons  to  actual 
hand  to  hand  work  with  the  young  life 
in  the  parish.  If  results  are  what  we  are 
after,  if  what  we  want  in  America  in  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  the  return  to 
a  profound,  social,  national  righteous- 
ness, it  must  be  done  through  the  train- 
ing of  those  who  arc  at  the  present  time 
children.  I  have  been  in  scores  of 
churches  throughout  America  within  the 
last  five  years  where  the  absence  of  chil- 
dren in  the  cont^rrgation  was  the  most 
startling  and  sensational  fact  in  evidence. 
And  on  inquiry  I  have  found  that  prac- 
tically no  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  rrgular  preaching 
services  of  most  churches.  I  brlit-vc  that 
no  one  fact  is  so  fraught  with  serious 
tiirnare  to  the  rluirrh  of  tht*  fiiturr  as 
this  fact  of  a  childless  church,  and,  frank 
ly  I  believp  that  the  ministry  is  ahnost 
wholly  to  blame  for  it.     \\\  the  first  place, 


our  preaching  is  not  simple  enough.  It 
need  not  lack  profundity  because  it  is 
simple.  We  are  too  lazy  to  prepare 
messages  which  the  child  can  understand, 
for  it  is  simply  a  rule  in  arithmetic  that  if 
a  preacher  can  prepare  a  sermon  for 
grown-up  people  in  three  days,  it  will 
take  him  tw^ce  as  long  to  prepare  one 
for  young  people.  The  most  fruitful 
thing  that  the  ministers  of  this  country 
could  do  would  be  to  preach  to  their 
Sabbath  schools  six  months  in  the  year. 
I  do  not  mean  what  are  called  five  or 
ten  minute  sermons  for  children  before 
the  other  sermon,  but  I  mean  the  entire 
preaching  service  ^iven  wholly  to  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Sabbath 
School.  It  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
for  the  minister  to  come  up  to  his  church 
Sabbath  morning  and  find  the  best  part  of 
his  congregation  walking  away  from  it. 
There  are  hundreds  of  churches  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  membership  of  the  Sabbath 
School  outnumbers  the  membership  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  to  walk 
out  of  the  church  and  scatter  for  home 
at  the  same  time  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  less  grown-up  people  walk  in  to 
sit  down  to  the  preaching  service.  And 
I  believe  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  ministers  do  not  preach  .ermons  the 
children  can  understand,  and  half  the 
time  the  grown-up  people  do  not  under- 
stand them  either.  We  have  got  to  learn 
how  to  make  our  messages  as  simple  as 
the  Gospel,  not  childish,  but  childlike  in 
their  application.  The  most  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  young  minister  to- 
day is  the  opportunity  his  Sunday  ^  *-  ! 
atfords  him.  There  he  has  an  a. 
over  which  he  can  exert  genuine  influ- 
ence. How  many  ministers  have  any  real 
intluence  over  the  grown-up  men  in  their 
congregations  in  the  two  matters  of  busi- 
ness and  politics?  No  matter  how  much 
they  may  respect  their  pastor,  no  nutter 
how  nuich  they  may  do  for  him  in  other 
ways,  how  many  men,  mv  brothers,  do 
vou  have  in  your  own  c'  s  who  will 

listen  to  your  message   ..  ^'^"   "^'••' 

with  them  to  vote  for  a  nor. 
didate.  or  quit  their  unchristian 
tiess  in  fii'  I         •>      .^j  ^  j.^, 

are  apt  to  i  ^.jroumlril 

l>arti^an!ihip    or    their     selfish    I 
habits  to  change  them.     But  with  ilui 
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dren  and  young  people  there  is  hope  that  tramping  the  streets,  visiting  together, 
you  may  start  in  their  minds  the  right  untouched  by  the  gospel  message.  It  is 
conception  of  a  social  righteousness,  not  a  message  to  them.  I  spent  a  recent 
They  are  not  yet  entangled  politically  or  Sunday  in  San  Francisco  and  walked  to 
commercially.  Their  minds  are  free  to  my  evening  appointment,  some  miles 
entertain  some  clear  and  just  conception  from  the  hotel,  through  a  church  build- 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  social  ing  district,  and  as  I  walked  past  these 
workings  and  your  field  is  free,  un-  churches  and  glanced  in  upon  the  con- 
hampered  by  tradition  or  custom.  If  gregations  gathering  I  noted  here  and 
you  have  no  children  in  your  churches,  there  a  very  few  young  people.  Some 
you  have  them  in  your  Sunday  schools,  were  walking  away  from  the  church 
Go  after  them  where  they  are.  Turn  buildings  after  their  young  people's 
your  Sunday  School  into  a  preaching  meetings,  going  elsewhere,  but  the 
congregation  and  have  the  joy  of  giving  crowds  upon  the  streets  were  simply 
your  message  to  those  who  do  not  have  enormous.  Well  dressed  young  men  and 
to  be  hammered  into  shape,  but  can  be  young  women  were  walking  up  and 
molded  into  plastic  forms  of  strength  and  down,  with  no  apparent  aim  or  purpose 
beauty.  I  do  «ot  think  it  is  within  the  — so  far  as  I  could  see  not  viciously  in- 
region  of  debatable  questions  to  say  that  clined,  but  simply  passing  the  evening 
the  ministry  and  the  pulpit  in  America  anywhere  except  inside  a  church  build- 
would  rise  with  tremendous  power  if  it  ing. 

shifted  its  ground  from  the  average  pres-  I  think  this  condition  is  true  of  hun- 
entation  of  two  sermons  a  week  to  a  dreds  of  cities  and  towns  all  over  Amer- 
grown-up  congregation — from  that  posi-  ica,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  waste  of 
tion  to  the  one  of  teacher  and  leader  of  power  that  the  Church  does  not  have  its 
the  members  of  the  Sunday  schools  con-  proportion  of  these  young  people  in  its 
nected  with  the  churches.  services  or  hard  at  work  doing  some- 
When  it  comes  to  the  use  of  the  ma-  thing.  The  beauty  of  the  situation,  so 
terial  in  the  young  people's  societies  con-  far  as  the  minister  and  his  young  people 
taining  young  men  and  women  from  fif-  are  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
teen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  there  two  avenues  through  which  he  can  work 
is  no  question  whatever  of  the  live  oppor-  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  have 
tunity  presented  to  the  ministry  of  to-  already  been  opened.  The  organizations 
day.  No  man  can  do  a  full  work  in  the  lie  right  at  his  hand.  All  he  has  to  do 
ministry  who  is  not  in  the  most  complete  is  to  adapt  his  time  and  enthusiasm  to 
sympathetic  touch  with  this  young  life,  these  organizations.  The  Sunday  School 
The  minister  who  absents  himself  from  is  a  fact.  It  is  in  many  churches  a  larger 
the  organization  ( >f  the  young  men  and  fact  than  the  church  itself.  It  is  already 
women  in  his  pari:  h  is  missing  the  mark,  organized.  It  already  has  its  place  of 
He  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  a  fruitful  or  power  and  influence  in  the  parish.  All 
growing  ministry.  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  the  minister  has  to  do  is  to  accept  the 
because  I  have  the  most  profound  convic-  organization  and  adapt  himself  to  it  by 
tion  in  the  matter,  that  I  believe  scores  every  possible  means.  The  young  peo- 
and  hundreds  of  churches  are  partial  or  pie's  organization  is  a  fact.  It  is  the  most 
almost  total  failures  because  the  minister  enthusiastic  form  of  religious  expression 
is  expending  his  main  strength  in  the  known  to  this  century.  All  the  minister 
preparation  of  sermons  for  his  grown-up  has  to  do  is  to  accept  the  fact  and  work 
people,  anrl  neglecting  almost  wholly  with  the  organization.  The  most  fruitful 
the  possibilities  for  training  among  the  results  of  any  young  man's  ministry  to- 
young.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  day  will  come  from  his  enthusiastic,  joy- 
small  congregations  in  great  church  ful  connection  with  the  organization  of 
buildings  where  seventy-five  or  one  hun-  young  people  that  is  best  fitted  to  do  the 
dred  people,  members  of  churches,  who  work  of  his  own  parish.  Three  hours 
have  already  had  one  sermon  in  the  every  Sunday  night  spent  with  his  young 
morning,  are  listening  to  another,  and  people's  society  will  be  more  fruitful  of 
outside  of  that  church  building  great  results  in  the  next  ten  years  than  three 
crowds  of  young  men  and   women  are  days  spent  in  the  preparation  of  a  second 
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sermon  for  a  Sabbath  evening  preaching 
service.  I  say  this  deHberately,  after 
some  eight  years'  practical  application  of 
my  theory  to  practice.  I  consider  the 
young  people  in  my  own  parish  the  most 
hopeful,  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
useful,  part  of  the  entire  work  of  my 
ministry,  when  I  look  toward  the  future. 
Last  year  I  gave  two  months  to  preach- 
ing services  for  my  Sunday  School. 
Next  year  I  think  I  will  double  the  time. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  whatever  con- 
cerning the  usefulness  of  these  services, 
if  results  are  what  the  ministry  is  after ; 
and  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  preach- 
ing for  or  why  we  are  in  the  ministry  at 
all  if  it  is  not  to  build  up  a  future 
Church  that  shall  represent  an  everyday 
righteousness  such  as  the  nation  does  not 
to-day  possess.  I  believe  it  is  true,  as 
Dr.  Hillis  said  in  his  powerful  sermon 
on  ''  The  Decline  of  Great  Convictions," 
that  the  strength  and  enthusiasm  of  pres- 
ent-day manhood  has  gone  into  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  has  not  gone  into 
moral  leadership.  What  the  ministry  of 
this  time  needs  to  do  is  to  shape  and 
train  future  prophetic  leaders,  Christian 
leaders  in  business  life,  in  political  life,  in 
social  life,  in  literary  life.  There  is  a 
tremendous  lack  of  moral  leadership  in 
America.  The  Juggernaut  of  commercial 
greed  has  rolled  over  and  is  crushing  out 
of  existence  to-day,  in  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  our  best  and  brightest  young 
men  and  young  women,  the  higher  re- 
ligious aspirations.  The  safety  of  Amer- 
ica, the  redemption  of  its  devastated 
municipal  life,  the  restoration  of  a 
healthy,  enthusiastic  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness  rests  with  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  America,  and  that  task 
devolves  largely  upon  the  ministrv  of 
America,  and  the  ministry  is  walking 
away  from  its  widest  and  largest  op|>or- 
tnnity  if  it  neglects  its  young  people.  I 
say  let  the  ministry  of  this  great  country 
emphasize  its  great  message  to  the  chil- 
dren, live  with  its  young  people,  adapt  its 


message  to  the  new  shaping  of  affairs 
social  and  commercial,  preach  a  gospel 
that  demands  the  principles  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  and  the  Golden  Paile 
as  absolutely  for  politics  and  business  as 
it  does  for  any  other  phase  of  human 
energy.  And  the  hope  of  all  this  is  not 
with  those  who  have  become  fixed  in 
their  commercial  and  political  dishonesty 
and  selfishness,  but  with  the  children  and 
youth,  who  can  be  trained  to  apply  the 
Jesus  life  to  the  everyday  life.  The  re- 
generation of  American  politics  and 
American  commercialism,  the  birth  of  a 
new  and  needed  righteousness  for  this 
nation  lies  with  the  young  generation. 
There  are  no  solutions  for  great  public 
questions  worth  considering  unless  at  the 
foundation  of  them  there  is  found  a  child, 
and  in  that  child  the  living  germ  of  life 
which  grows  only  in  a  religious  training, 
found  possible  only  in  a  Christian  home 
and  a  Christian  church.  The  ministry 
never  had  such  an  opportimity  as  it  has 
to-day.  The  destiny  of  this  country  can 
without  exaggeration  be  said  to  rest  with 
the  young  men  in  the  pulpits  of  America. 
I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  remedy 
proposed  by  mere  education  of  the 
masses,  in  the  building  and  equipment  of 
large  libraries,  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
great  colleges  and  universities  if  these 
things  are  in  any  way  whatever  divorced 
from  the  most  profoundly  elemental  re- 
ligious conceptions  of  righteousness.  It 
will  be  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  cul- 
ture of  paganism  with  the  twentieth  cen- 
tnry  gilding.  What  this  country  needs 
is  a  religious  conviction  of  ri^'  •; 

which  is  fundamental  in  the  Uiv.  >>..^  .:i 
beginning  with  the  child  and  grows  up 
in  him  the  very  fiber  and  warp  and  woof 
of  his  entire*  being.  The  ministrv  can 
^hape  this  hfe  as  no  other  power  in  the 
world  can  do  it.  It  rests  with  the  minis- 
trv. then,  to  see  the  vision  of  ^' 
tunitv  and  act  upon  it  with  t  i.c...^-  ..s  r. 
and  faith. 

TciPIBA,    K4M»A*. 


-wp^^m^m^, 
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Q   ;    i.     R-,,,,,^  one  of  a  thousand  means  of  expression. 

oainie-iDCUve  ^^^  ^^^j  ^^^^^^  ^^  interest  after  all  is 

Miss  Wormeley's  version*  of  Sainte-  the  man  behind  it.  The  book  is,  indeed, 
Beuve's  essays  on  the  seventeenth  cen-  a  creation,  and  as  such  a  revelation  of  its 
tury  is  little  likely  to  sustain  the  reputa-  maker.  In  short,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the 
tion  she  won  by  her  translation  of  Balzac,  work  is  the  man.  It  makes  very  little 
If  the  latter  was  not  always  exactly  difference  whether  that  work  is  a  "  by- 
like,  it  was  often  fully  as  good  and  oc-  product,"  a  mere  opuscule,  a  memoir,  a 
casionally  even  better  than  the  original,  set  of  letters,  a  monograph,  a  political 
She  had  somehow  or  other  caught  his  pamphlet,  a  what  not  or  a  masterpiece  of 
general  spirit,  if  not  his  precise  tone,  and  literary  genius ;  it  is  uniformly  interest- 
had,  so  some  thought,  improved  upon  it.  ing,  if  only  the  personality  behind  it  be 


But  in  the  case  of 
Sainte-Beuve  shells  far 
less  happy,  either  in 
answering  his  mind  or 
following  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  his  expression, 
while  the  liberties  she 
has  allowed  herself  in 
adapting,  retrenching 
and  combining  his  ar- 
ticles ,  are  often  more 
like  patchwork  than 
editing.  And  yet  her 
efforts  may  serve — and 
very  opportunely  now 
at  the  time  of  his  cen- 
tenary, December  23d 
— toward  introducing 
him  to  that  circle  of 
readers  who  are 
obliged  or  prefer  to 
depend  upon  trans- 
lation for  their  knowl- 
edge of  French  litera- 
ture. 


Reduced  Illustration  from  Sainte- 
Beuve's  "  Portraits  of  tbe  Seven- 
teenth Century."     Putnam 


interesting,  as  an  index 
of  character.  So  litera- 
ture becomes  a  branch 
of  morals  and  criti- 
cism a  characterization. 
And  Sainte-Beuve's 
work  is  at  bottom  bio- 
graphical ;  it  deals  with 
historical  fully  as  much 
as  with  literary  person- 
ages. 

And  yet  his  criticism 
involves  both  an  ex- 
planation and  a  judg- 
ment, at  least  an  esti- 
mate, tho  it  seldom  or 
never  pronounces  one. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  very 
shy  of  caging  up  the 
fluid  outlines  of  facts 
within  the  inflexible 
limits  of  a  general  state- 
ment. There  is  about 
him  a  sort  of  mental 
coyness,  something  sim- 


The  main  aim  of  Saint-Beuve's  criti-  ilar  to  that  of  Renan,  without  the  latter's 
cism  is  neither  judgment  nor  explana-  intellectual  coquetry.  For  Sainte-Beuve 
tion  in  the  present  sense.  It  is  simply  was  neither  skeptical  nor  indifferent;  he 
comprehension.  He  is  indisposed  either  had  no  love  for  the  equivocal  or  the  in- 
to praise  or  blame.  He  is  merely  curious  ;  determinate,  for  twihght  or  eclipse.  It 
he  wants  to  know.  And  when  he  has  was  only  that  he  despaired  with  a  few 
analyzed  his  subject  and  exhibited  its  formulae  to  bound  the  Protean  variety 
leading  traits  by  quotation  and  com-  of  truth.  He  preferred  to  confine  him- 
mentary,  he  considers  that  his  task  has  self  with  undulatory  descriptive  phrases 
been  accomplished.  To  all  intents  and  to  the  particular  aspect  immediately  un- 
purposes  an  author  and  his  book  are  for  der  his  eyes.  But  inasmuch  as  he  under- 
him  identical.  Writing  is  only  one  took  to  attribute  the  book  to  its  author, 
among  the  many  activities  of  life,  only  he  did  in  so  far  account  for  it ;  while  by 

"^PonrnAiTH   or   tt.e    j^vicnthidnth    Century,  ^^i^.  ^ery  circumstance  of  setting  out  its 

'.'J'  !!:  ^-  fi'iinteiieuvc.    Traniiiated  hy  Kathr.rine  intimate  character  it  was  impossible  to 

avoid  such  a  grouping  and  accentuation 
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of  particulars  as  would  carry  a  sugges- 
tion of  approval  or  the  contrary.  In 
this  way  he  is  not  merely  the  great  show- 
man of  celebrities,  as  he  has  sometimes 
been  called,  but  also  a  censor,  tho  not 
always  an  infallible  or  even  an  impartial 
one,  of  morals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  success  of  such 
a  criticism  as  this  must  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  subtility  of  the  critic's 
analysis  and  the  pliancy  of  his  expres- 
sion. As  a  method  it  is  itself  the  denial' 
of  all  method,  of  formulae  and  equations 
and  definitions.  It  is  solely  an  aflFair  of 
shading,  and  consists  in  the  ability  to 
appreciate  and  reproduce  the  most  deli- 
cate gradations,  the  most  elusive  inter- 
play of  light  and  shadow ;  while  as  it 
creeps  on  from  subject  to  subject  and 
from  period  to  period  it  implies  nothing 
less  for  its  perfection  than  absolute  uni- 
versality of  mind  and  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  its  wielder.  And  this  is  its  weak- 
ness exactly.  Sainte-Beuve's  genius  was 
by  no  means  universal ;  it  is  much  more 
sensitive  on  some  sides  than  on  others. 
His  subjects  are  not  always  of  first-rate 
interest  or  importance ;  he  is  not  with- 
out his  prejudices  and  limitations,  as  his 
criticism  of  his  contemporaries  shows ; 
his  phrase  is  not  always  free  and  unhin- 
dered. But,  on  the  whole,  his  spirit  is 
so  versatile,  his  tongue  so  nimble — his 
language,    thought    and    subject    are    so 


thoroughly  interfused — that  his  transfer- 
ence into  another  medium  does  present 
very  unusual  and  peculiar  difficulties. 

Books  on  China 

A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze*  might  be 
called  On  the  Missionary  Trail  Through 
Central  China.  The  author  is  a  clever 
American,  with  a  good  sense  of  humor, 
excellent  descriptive  power  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque  elements 
of  daily  life.  With  commendable  wis- 
dom he  begins  his  narrative  proper  with 
the  gorges  at  Ichang,  the  journey  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  this  city,  tho  of 
great  interest,  having  been  described  by 
at  least  a  hundred  preceding  travelers. 
His  book  covers  the  route  from  Ichang 
to  Bhamo  in  upper  Burma.  This  route 
may  be  called  the  great  road  through 
which  evangelical  forces  have  moved  in 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  Prior  to  that 
period  the  districts  were  practically  in- 
accessible, but  the  development  of  steam 
navigation  on  the  upper  Yangtze  and  the 
Irrawaddy,  the  building  of  roads '  and 
railways  in  Burma  and  the  establishment 
of  foreign  consulates  in  Yunnan  and 
Szechuen  have  made  this  part  of  the 
world  easy  of  access  to  those  who  enjoy 

•  A  Yankeb  ox  the  Yaxgtct.     a  yarrativ4  of  a 

Journey  from  Shanifhai  Thri  ui/h  the  Centml  Kimg- 
dorn  to  Burma.  By  William  t'djiMr  Otil.  New 
York  :  A.  C.   ArmstruDif  &  Son. 
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travel  under  primitive  conditions.  The 
country  is  of  especial  interest,  as  it  has 
been  less  affected  by  the  Occident  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 
It  contains  a  mixture  of  many  races  and 
the  remnants  of  old  civilizations  and  re- 
ligions. Mr.  Geil  has  taken  good  advan- 
tage of  this  wealth  of  material  and  pre- 
sented it  in  delightful  form.  His  inter- 
esting narrative  is  enriched  with  over  a 
hundred  praiseworthy  photographs. 

It  is  a  long  leap  from  Mr.  Geil  to  Dr. 
Brown. t     The   former   deals   with  indi- 
viduals, places  and  concrete  facts.     The 
latter  treats  of   generalizations  and  ten- 
dencies.    His  book,  New  Forces  in  Old 
China,  may  be  put  in  the  same  class  with 
Dean  Smith's  '^Chinese  Characteristics," 
a  work  which  is  already  regarded  as  a 
classic  by  all  sinologists.    His  analysis  of 
the    social    activities    of    the    empire    is 
notably  excellent.    He  is  one  of  the  first 
of  living  writers  on  the  subject  to  give 
full  credit  to  the  force  of  economic  and 
commercial  factors.     Few  of  the  many 
authors    have    even    touched    upon    this 
theme,  or,  where  they  have  mentioned  it, 
have  done  so  in  a  careless  manner,  as  if 
it  were  scarce  worthy  of  their  considera- 
tion.    A  single  example  will  show  their 
carelessness  as  well  as  the  broad  vision 
of  Dr.  Brown.     Prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  treaty  ports  there  was  an  immense 
coostwise  and  river  commerce  carried  on 
by  the  Chinese.     It  supported  a  fleet  of 
several  hundred  thousand  boats,  ranging 
from    sanpans    to    seagoing   junks,    and 
employed  a  million  men,  representing  at 
least  five  million  human  beings.    To-day 
more  than  one  half  of  that  commerce  is 
conducted  by  coasting  and  river  steam- 
ers, not  to  speak  of  steam  launches  and 
small    steamboats.       Nearly    all    of    this 
steam  tonnage  is  owned  by  foreign  capi- 
tal and  pays  a  handsome  dividend  upon 
the  investment.    This  change  has  thrown 
a  vast  multitude  out  of  employment  and 
destroyed    an     investment    representing 
millions  of  dollars.     The  so-called  anti- 
missionary     feeling     in     many     districts 
might  with  far  greater  truth  be  called  an 
anti-foreign-steam-traffic     feeling.       Dr. 
I'rown    calls    attention    to    another    fact 
known  to  every  European  who  has  ever 
lived  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom — namely, 

♦  Nrw  Forcrs  in  Old  China.  By  Arthur  Jud- 
non  Ilrovm.  Nf;w  York  :  Flemlnc  FT.  Revell  Com- 
paDj.      $1.26. 


that  the  cutting  of  a  railway  line  creates 
more  opposition  and  stirs  up  more  preju- 
dice and  passion  than  the  presence  of  a 
hundred  missionaries.  The  author  notes 
the  vast  change  which  will  result  from 
the  construction  of  the  railways,  and 
gives  a  complete  statement  of  construc- 
tion up  to  date.  As  these  steel  roads  will 
destroy  the  livelihood  of  an  army  of  por- 
ters, inn-keepers  and  warehousemen,  dis- 
turbances may  be  expected  in  every 
district  which  the  railways  penetrate. 
Dr.  Brown's  volume  is  filled  with  inter- 
esting points  similar  to  those  cited  and 
should  be  read  by  all  who  have  political, 
commercial  or  financial  relations  with  the 
Far  East. 

Lady  Townley's  contribution,  My 
Chinese  Note  Book,t  is  very  well  named. 
It  is  a  note  book  of  a  lady  visiting  China 
who  has  jotted  down  everything  that  she 
has  heard  or  read  which  interestedherand 
which  she  has  put  into  book  form  for  the 
benefit  of  her  friends.  The  first  part  of 
the  volume,  more  than  half,  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  China,  its  reHgions,  clas- 
sics and  government.  This  condensation 
deserves  praise  for  the  courage  of  the 
undertaking.  The  subjects,  treated  as 
they  deserve,  would  fill  fifty  quarto  vol- 
umes. To  condense  them,  therefore,  into 
one  hundred  and  sixty  odd  pages  is  al- 
most as  prodigious  a  feat  as  that  of  the 
American  globe  trotter  who  saw  all  Paris 
in  eighteen  hours !  The  latter  half  of  the 
book  describes  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  author,  more  especially  those  re- 
lating to  Chinese  social  and  court  life, 
and  is  bright  and  entertaining.  The  book 
has  some  admirable  illustrations  and 
about  the  worst  map  that  has  appeared 
in  several  years. 

In  Chinese  Made  Easy^  Messrs. 
Brouner  and  Fung  have  produced  the 
best  handbook  for  learning  Cantonese 
that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  marked 
improvement  upon  ''  Cantonese  Made 
Easy,"  published  in  the  eighties  by  Kelley 
and  Walsh,  of  Canton  and  Shanghai. 
The  system  employed  is  as  simple  as  the 
Robertsonian  method,  and  the  arrange- 
ment leads  a  scholar  to  a  familiarity  with 
the    collocjuial    rather    than    the    formal 

4:  My  Chine  SB  Notf  Book.  Bi/  Lady  Susan 
Townley.     Now  York  :  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.     $3.00. 

§  Chinksm  Madid  Easy.  By  Walter  Brooks 
Brouner,  A.B..  M.D.,  and  Fung  Yuet  Mow.  With 
an  Introduction  hy  Herbert  A.  Oiles.  M.A..  LL.D. 
New  York  .  The  Macmlllan  Company.     $6.00. 
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speech  of  Canton.  Most  works  on  the 
subject  take  the  opposite  course,  so  that 
the  student,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  can 
appreciate  literary  work  and  yet  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  spoken  speech.  The 
reproduction  of  the  Sam  Chee  Kun,  or 
classic  Chinese  primer,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  bears  the  same  relation  to 
China  that  the  spelling  book  and  first 
reader  do  to  America.  The  Chinese 
characters  are  beautifully  written,  being 
so  clear  and  distinct  as  to  give  no  diffi- 
culty to  the  student.  This  applies  with 
particular  force  to  the  one  thousand 
words  which  have  been  selected  for  prac- 
tical exercises.  Each  character  is  printed 
in  large  and  small  type,  enabling  the 
reader  to  see  the  curious  differences  that 
exist  between  the  two,  differences  as 
great  as  those  which  obtain  between  the 
capitals  and  small  letters  of  our  own 
alphabet. 

Jl 

The  American  Nation* 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  United  States 
by  associated  historical  scholars  whose 
work  is  harmonized  by  an  editor  who  has 
a  recognized  standing  as  a  historian. 
Moreover,  in  such  a  history  the  work 
must  be  done  by  the  scholars,  and  they 
must  not  merely  sell  their  names  to  be 
placed  in  an  honorable  position  in  the 
early  pages  of  a  work  really  done  by 
hack-writers,  graduate  students,  forced 
by  poverty  to  write  for  a  penny  a  line. 
Further,  the  work  must  be  done  by  the 
recognized  authorities  in  the  particular 
period  to  be  treated.  The  fields  of  spe- 
cial study  have  necessarily  been  grad- 
ually narrowed,  until  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  be  the  master  of  the 
whole  field  of  American  history.  Truth 
is  not  learned  by  a  bird's-eye  view,  but 
through  the  closest  research,  followed  by 
long  consideration,  until  the  many  details 
fall  into  their  proper  relation  to  the  or- 
ganic whole.    To  get  this  accurate  view 
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in  the  parts  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  unified  view,  which  a  single 
writer  might  attain,  tho  at  a  sacrifice  of 
truth  in  detail.  This  difficulty  has  been 
partially  met  in  The  American  Nation 
series,  first  by  the  unifying  plan  of  the 
editor,  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  writers  are  not  only  special- 
ists on  a  given  field,  but  are  teachers  of 
the  whole  subject  of  American  history, 
and  thus  are  compelled,  often  yearly,  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  whole  field.  Thus 
they  reach  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  their  spe- 
cialty in  its  relation  to  the  whole  subject. 

But  all  this  effort  to  get  the  truth,  both 
in  large  and  in  detail,  might  have  re- 
sulted in  a  very  dry  and  unreadable 
work,  having  no  value  except  for  the 
student.  Altho  the  volumes  are  irreg^ilar 
in  that  regard,  we  must  agree  that  the 
editor  has  in  the  main  secured  work  that 
stands  the  double  test  of  accuracy  and 
of  readableness.  As  he  hopes,  the  his- 
tory ''  loses  nothing  in  dramatic  interest 
because  it  is  true  or  because  it  is  truly 
told."  We  are  interested  not  only  by  the 
style,  but  by  the  range  of  subjects  treated 
— the  social  life,  schools,  religion,  litera- 
ture ;  the  economic  life,  the  work  of  the 
people  and  their  labor  and  capital  organ- 
izations, and,  finally,  war  and  diplomacy — 
all  running  well  on  the  thread  of  political 
and  constitutional  history.  Nor  are  the 
great  personalities  neglected,  and  some 
of  America's  greatest  heroes  are  more 
fairly  delineated  here  than  in  any  other 
place  that  we  know — notably,  Henry  the 
Xavi^ator,  Columbus.  Governor  Andros 
aud  Nathaniel   Bacon. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  review  to  mark  the 
notable  features  of  each  .  *-*  *^  five  vol- 
umes, but  the  real  conln!  >  at  least 
may  be  noted.  Professor  Cheyncy't 
volume  is  in  many  respects  a  wholly  new 
chapter  in  American  history  Since 
America  has,  in  fact,  been  merely  a  new 
land  whither  Europeans  have  come,  with 
all  thfir  social  a-  '  i  .  r.  .^j 
traditions,  to  w  .  n 
a  new  environment,  it  is  vcrv              x\ 
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ALBERT    BUSHNELL     HART,     LL.D. 

Upon  (i)  medieval  commerce  with  the 
"  Golden  East,"  (2)  the  effect  of  the 
Turkish  conquests  upon  the  trade  routes, 

(3)  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Italians  in 
geographical  science  and  navigation,  and 

(4)  the  dramatic  story  of  Portuguese 
ventures  on  the  African  coast.  Then 
the  Governments  of  Spain  and  France 
and  Holland  are  described,  and  there  is 
a  most  attractive  chapter  upon  the 
growth  of  the  great  commercial  com- 
j)anics,  which  were  to  do  so  much  of  the 
early  work  of  colonization.  Then  the 
spirit  and  importance  of  the  Reformation 
are  shown  in  its  effect  upon  colonization, 
fiecause  the  English  institutions  became 
dr^minant  in  America,  several  chapters 
are  devoted  to  describing  the  conditions 
in  Englanrl  when  the  future  American 
left  it.  Finally,  that  we  may  better  un- 
derstand the  sort  of  government,  both 
lf)cal  and  provincial,  which  was  set  up  in 
the  colonies,  Professor  Cheyney  has 
given  us  a  scholarly  account  of  the  Eng- 
li.sh  Government,  both  central  and  local. 


As  Professor  Cheyney's  volume  pre- 
pares us  to  understand  the  man  who 
came  to  America,  so  Professor  Farrand's 
book  pictures  the  environment,  both  phys- 
ical and  human,  into  which  the  European 
interloper  came.  Not  merely  the  physi- 
ography of  North  America  is  discussed, 
but  those  peculiar  conditions  are  pointed 
out  which  most  determined  the  paths 
which  men  would  take — the  waterways, 
portages,  trails  and  passes.  There  is 
a  survey  of  the  natural  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  animal  life  which  have  turned 
and  driven  men  this  way  and  that  be- 
cause of  their  economic  necessities. 
Finally,  Professor  Farrand  turns  to  that 
subject  which  has  been  his  life's  study. 
An  immense  amount  of  scientific  study 
of  the  American  Indian  is  condensed 
in  some  200  pages,  dealing  with  the  dis- 
tribution, character  and  religion.  The 
subject  which  everybody 'knows  we  find 
nobody  knows  rightly,  for  many  sup- 
posed traits  of  the  Indian  vanish  before 
scientific  investigation. 

The  third  volume,  by  Professor  Bourne, 
is  one  to  the  publication  of  which  stu- 
dents of  American  history  have  long 
looked  forward.  In  this  field  the  author 
is  without  a  rival  in  this  country.  Ex- 
pectation is  fully  realized,  for  not  only  is 
the  scholarship  of  a  high  order,  but  the 
book  is  more  attractively  written  than 
any  previous  contribution  that  Professor 
Bourne  has  made.  The  story,  stripped 
of  the  many  fictions  that  have  long  clung 
to  it,  moves  with  a  truly  dramatic  inter- 
est. Controverted  points  are  clearly  set 
forth  without  tedious  argument,  but 
with  original  conclusions.  The  mythical 
voyages  of  Sebastian  Cabot  are  disposed 
of  with  scholarly  acumen.  The  sum- 
mary (p.  103)  of  the  respective  merits 
of  Columbus,  John  and  Sebastian  Caboc 
and  Amerigo  Vespucci  is  masterly.  The 
latter  is  beyond  doubt  cleared  of  com- 
plicity in  having  his  name  given  to  the 
New  World.  The  chapters  which  treat 
of  the  Spanish  system  of  colonization  are 
a  real  revelation  of  the  extent  to  which 
Spanish  culture  prevailed  in  her  colonies. 
The  editor  points  out  the  importance  of 
this  study  in  Spanish  culture,  because  to- 
day larger  areas  in  America  are  domi- 
nated by  Latin  civilization  than  by 
Anglo-Saxon.  Moreover,  as  the  author 
states,  more  than  one-half  of  the  pres- 
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ent  territory  of  the  United  States  has  at 
one  time  or  another  been  under  Span- 
ish dominion. 

President  Tyler's  volume  is  not  char- 
acterized by  so  keen  a  scent  for  the  es- 
sentials of  his  subject  as  the  other 
authors  have  shown.  Tho  his  work  is 
based  upon  the  sources,  he  has  not  seen 
so  deeply  into  their  meaning,  but  has 
rather  taken  their  curious  phraseology 
and  attractive  stories.  Tales  of  Raleigh's 
gallantry  and  John  Smith's  doubtful  and 
insignificant  adventures  occupy,  with 
many  others  of  their  kind,  too  much 
space,  which  should  have  been  devoted 
to  the  more  serious  question  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  were  then  taking  root. 
There  is  no  new  meaning  given  to  the  old 
facts  in  this  fresh  interpretation,  which 
is  the  result  of  deep  and  thoughtful 
scholarship.  The  old  story  is  told,  how- 
ever, with  accuracy  and  no  little  attract- 
iveness, and  that  virtue  in  itself  makes 
the  volume  no  unworthy  member  of  the 
series. 

Professor  Andrews's  book  is  a  work 
showing  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
research.  Some  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  of  that  period  of  colonial  his- 
tory are  here  adequately  dealt  with  for 
the  first  time.  The  navigation  acts  are 
studied  as  they  have  never  been  before, 
and  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs 
by  the  English  council  is  given  full  ex- 
position, which  the  subject  has  long 
needed.  Puzzling  questions  concerning 
the  early  New  England  charters  are 
made  clear,  anrl  the  conquest  of  New 
York  from  the  Dutch  is  robbed  of  some 
perplexing  problems.  In  fact,  upon  al- 
most every  subject  that  he  has  touched 
Professor  Andrews  has  given  us  new 
light,  which  he  has  gotten  from  the  for- 
eign archives  as  well  as  from  the  [)ul) 
lished   colonial   records. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  series  continues 
to  be  of  the  same  high  grade    as  these 
first  volumes,  the  complete  work  will  be 
afi  object  of  pride  to  American  scholars 
The  volumes   invite  the  reader  both   by 
their  contents  and  make-up.    The  sire  is 
cotivenient,    the   binding   attractive,    and 
the   maps  of  such  a  character  as  to  he 
really    helpful,    not    merely    ornamental 
Moreover,  they  have  tlie  right  titles  und« 
them. 


A  Belle  of  the  Fifties.     xMemoirs  of  Mrs.  Clav 
of  Alabama.      Edited    by   Ada   Sterling 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  I2.75. 

These    memoirs    of   Mrs.    Clay   cover 
social  and  political  life  in  Washington 
and  the  South  from  1853  to  1866,  and 
they  cover  them  with  the  eyes  of  bril- 
liant   Southern    society   women   of   that 
period,  which  is  enough  to  recommend 
the  book  highly ;  but  after  all  the  har- 
rowing fiction  we  have  read  of  this  same 
period  it  is  delightful  to  find  a  pleasant, 
veracious   book   dealing  with   it  not   so 
much    from    the   partisan,    or   even    the 
moral,  point  of  view,  but  personally,  and 
with  the  charm  which  lies  in  a  cheerful, 
spirited  character.     To  be  sure,  tragedv 
intrudes,  grief,  poverty  and  awful  dis- 
tress are  included  among  her  memoirs, 
but   she  does  not   harp  on  these.     She 
passes  with  that  bright  gift  women  have 
for  noting  amusing   or  pretty  trivialities 
from  one  grave  situation  to  another.  One 
feels  that  she  has  in  a  sense  preserved 
the  "  belle's  "  view  of  things.    And  such 
witty,  innocent,  engaging  view  it  is !    So 
much    that    is    unpleasant,    hideous    and 
deforming  has  been  written  of  the  South 
during  this  period    that  we  particularly 
recommend   this  book   to  our   Northern 
readers  as  being  not  devoid  of  prejudice, 
but  as  shedding  a  gentle  and  kindly  ef- 
fulgence  upon  a   situation   which   seems 
really   to   grow   darker   as   time   passes. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  real  portraits 
of  many  distinguished  people. 

Susan  Clegg  and  Her    Fncnd    Mrs.   Lathrop. 

liy  Anne  W'arnrr      Ho^fon     Littlr,  Hro\%n 
&  Co.     Ii.oo. 

It  is  ft  rchci  to  tiic  reader  to  have 

.Mrs.  W  -.       :  state  succinctly  in  her  brief 
preface    that    '*  Miss    Clegg    and    Her 
I'riend    Mrs     I^throp   are    wholly    im- 
•    '^v."     We  ^'    "  ■    '  ^'tvf  any  such 
>ing    and  iig    revela- 

tions as  those  of  *"  Mrs   Wiggs's  "  prott> 
ty|)e    to    fear.      Yet     the    two    f'  s 

ti.r..Mi.>  ,^i  the  b<K)k  are  lifelike  ;..  v...  ;r 
IS  and  prix'livities.    The  woman 
who  lan  talk  fluently  for  hours  and  the 

'      '  '     listen    are     '        * 

Mrs      I  ; 

r.iriK    pets   bevoiul   two   wortis   in   her 

verv  ' 
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is  a  curious  thing,"  continued  Susan, 
"  it's  a  mighty  curious  thing,  how  many 
folks  is  give  to  likin'  to  hear  them- 
selves talk."  After  a  breathless  monolog 
of  many  pages  she  cannot  understand 
it — neither  can  we. 

Alfred  Tennyson.  By  Arthur  Christopher 
Benson.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co. 
$1.00. 

Mr.  Benson's  volume,  which  forms 
one  of  the  ''  Little  Biographies,"  is  in- 
tended, perhaps,  more  as  a  summary 
than  as  a  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
and  criticism  of  the  poet.  As  such  it 
answers  its  purpose  admirably.  It  con- 
tains an  entertaining  anecdotal  sketch  of 
Tennyson's  life,  occupying  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  pages,  and 
followed  by  a  short  characterization  of 
the  man,  a  discussion  of  his  thought, 
''  philosophy,"  and  what  not,  and  a  gen- 
eral review  of  his  work.  This  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  which  may  at  first  sight 
seem  a  little  awkward,  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  to  constant  postponement  and  ref- 
erence, has  the  advantage  at  least  of  be- 
ing systematic.  The  life  and  character 
include  a  good  many  of  the  best  of  the 
Tennyson  ana,  and  the  discussions  and 
reviews  afford  a  very  good  view  of 
critical  opinion ;  so  that  the  volume  may 
be  safely  recommended  to  those  who 
wish  to  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  subject  in 
brief  compass. 

Literary  Notes 

Some  weeks  ago  we  criticised  Miss  Hal- 
lie  Erminie  Rives  for  comparing  rain  clouds  to 
white  horses'  tails.  Since  then  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  informing  us  that  rain  clouds  do 
sometimes  look  like  white  horses'  tails,  and 
are  so  called  by  fishermen.  We  are  not  able, 
however,  to  credit  Miss  Rives  with  the  use  of 
this  striking  and,  as  it  now  appears,  truthful 
simile,  for  she  herself  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  her  novel  the  phrase  is  used  to 
refer  to  "  Wen  gen  torrents,"  not  clouds. 

....Henry  Altemus  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, publish  a  neat  little  illustrated  list  of 
books  selected  for  the  Christmas  season. 

...."Pocket  editions"  of  books  usually  re- 
quire an  overcoat  of  the  largest  size  to  carry 
them  in,  but  those  in  Putnam's  "  Vest  Pocket 
Series"  are  true  to  name,  and  also  can  be  guar- 
anteed not  to  spoil  the  fit  of  a  coat.  They 
arc  neatly  bound  in  red  leather  at  60  cents,  and 
include  such   favorite  poems  as  the   Rub4iy4t, 


Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,  Locksley  Hall, 
Tarn  O'Shanter,  etc. 

Pebbles 

Tired  Mother  (to  restless  child)  :  "  Now 
you  set  still!  I've  druv  you  ten  miles  to  enjoy 
this  entertainment,  and  you  shall  enjoy  it  if  I 
have  to  pull  every  hair  out  of  your  head  I  " — 
Life. 

....  The  New^  York  Times  recently  indulged 
in  some  gentle  raillery  at  the  poor  literary  taste 
of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  had  expressed  his 
admiration  for  the  "beautiful  little  lines"  be- 
ginning :  "  There  is  so  much  bad  in  the  best 
of  us."  "  Our  own  regard  for  poetry  of  that 
sort,"  said  the  Times,  "  is  not  especially  high." 
It  now  turns  out  that  the  lines  were  written 
by  a  man  named  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. — 
Literary  Digest. 

....The  Literary  Digest  spells  Admiral 
Rojestvensky's  name  "  Rozhdestvensky."  This 
makes  the  North  Sea  incident  even  more  serious 
than  at  first  thought — The  PathUnder,  Wash- 
ington. 

....The  election  of  Shoemaker  Douglas  to 
be  chief  executive  of  Massachusetts  seems  to 
verify  the  prophecy  that  the  last  shall  be  first. 
— The  Kansas  City  Star. 

. . .  .Mr.  Ncwed:  "  The  cat  stole  some  of  the 
meat?"'  Mrs.  Newed:  "Yes;  I  think  it  was 
some  of  the  purloin." — Tozvn  and  Country. 

.  . .  .James  Carley  has  been  arrested  at  Coun- 
cil BlufTs,  Iowa,  charged  with  stealing  the  rails 
and  ties  from  several  miles  of  railroad.  As  he 
could  not  show  that  he  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  thrown  into 
jail. — Washington  Post. 

....The  following  notice  was  posted  up  re- 
cently in  an  art  exhibition  in  I'okio,  Japan : 
"  No  visitor  who  is  mad  or  intoxicated  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  in ;  if  any  person  found  in  shall 
be  claimed  to  retire.  No  visitor  is  allowed  to 
carry  in  with  himself  any  parcel,  umbrella, 
stick,  and  the  like  kind,  except  his  purse,  and 
is  strictly  forbidden  to  take  within  himself  dog, 
or  the  same  kind  of  beasts.  Visitor  is  requested 
to  take  care  of  himself  from  thievely." — New 
York  Tribune. 

.  . .  .What  do  you  think  is  a  funny  story?  A 
St.  Paul  girl  laughed  so  hard  she  dislocated  her 
jaw,  and  this  is  the  story  that  made  her  laugh: 
A  man  was  shaving  and  cut  off  the  end  of  his 
nose.  He  dropped  the  razor,  and  cut  off  the 
end  of  a  big  toe.  Grabbing  them  up,  he  ran 
to  a  doctor,  who  accidentally  transposed  them. 
Now  the  man  has  to  trim  a  toe  nail  at  the  end 
of  his  nose,  and  take  off  his  shoe  to  sneeze. 
Would  you  dislocate  your  i.-iw  latighinp:  ■\\  ihat? 
— Atchison  Globe. 


Ed  i  tor  ials 


Mr.    Lawson    and    Others  financial  institutions  he  has  attacked  can- 
not afford  to  overlook.     It  is  the  duty  of 

In  the  charges  and  assertions  of  Mr.  some  of  them  to  correct  public  opinion  so 
Thomas  W.  Lawson  there  is  a  curious  far  as  it  has  been  led  astray  by  Mr.  Law- 
mixture  of  truth,  exaggeration  and  mis-  son's  virtually  unanswered  assaults  upon 
representation.  Some  of  them  relate  to  their  methods  and  purposes, 
transactions  as  to  the  real  character  of  Obviously,  we  cannot  take  up  here  in 
which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  ob-  detail  all  the  assertions  in  a  hundred 
tain  proof  beyond  his  own  statements  magazine  pages  of  denunciation  and  at- 
and  the  brief  denials  of  a  few  of  the  tack.  Much  of  what  he  says  relates  to 
other  interested  persons.  It  is  extremely  financial  jugglery  and  finesse  in  affairs 
difficult,  therefore,  to  give  a  just  weight  of  minor  importance,  so  far  as  the  Amer- 
to  such  of  his  assertions  as  are  not  cor-  ican  public  is  concerned,  except  for  the 
roborated  by  evidence  more  or  less  satis-  intimate  connection  with  them  of  great 
factory.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  capitalists  who  are  associated  with  the 
a  host  of  people  are  inclined  now  to  be-  management  of  financial  and  fiduciary  in- 
lieve  the  greater  part  of  his  story.  stitutions  of  national  and  even  intema- 

From  the  beginning  a  certain  plausi-  tional  scope.     As  a  broker  and  promoter 

bility  was  imparted  even  to  his  most  sen-  of  rare  ability  and  engaging  personality 

sational  charges  by  settled  public  opinion  (being  likewise  a  speculator)  undoubted- 

as  to  certain  men  whom  he  attacked,  by  ly  he  was  employed  in  many  of  the  trans- 

the  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  actions  of  which  he  speaks.     The  public 

Company,  by  the  connection  of  promi-  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  what  he 

nent  financiers  with  that  corporation,  and  did  as  with  the  men  who  used  him  and 

by  official  disclosures  in  the  case  of  the  both  directed  and  approved  his  acts. 

Shipyard  Trust.     We  have  in  mind  now  Without  considering  all  the  interesting 

not  that  part  of  the  public  which  is  ready  questions  suggested  by  his  confessions  and 

to    believe    any    charge    against    *'  Wall  the  testimony  that  tends  to  confirm  some 

Street "  and  **  the  Trusts,"  but  persons  of  them,  we  may  say  that  one  of  much 

tolerably  familiar  with  the  recent  course  importance  is  this:   Are  the  Stock   Ex- 

of  corporation  finance  and  able  to  meas-  change  and  our  most  eminent  institutions 

ure  Mr.  Lawson's  admissions  as  to  his  of  finance  involved,  and  if  tht             '     v 

own  acts.  and  to  what  extent?    We  are  i.      ;; 

This  plausibility  has  been  enhanced  by  now  with  absurd  and  sensational  assaults 

the  failure  of  powerful  accused  men  to  upon  the  .            t  of  the  world's  life  in- 

prosecute    Mr.    Lawson    (a    millionaire)  surance  cvinj              ^ised  upon  the  *  ^r* 

for  assertions  that,   if   false,  are  clearly  that    these    ^                     have    been    v 

libelous ;    also    by    recent    corroborative  cerned   in   the  creation   and   support   ot 

testimony  as  to  the   Bav  State  Gas  r<  '      '           '      '          and    trust    corpora- 

ceivership  and  the  sale  of  about  $22,000, .   .    :he   i>r»!triv    ani!    <;afe 

000   worth   of    Amalgamated   shares   on  management  of  their  r-                              il 

the  Stock  Exchange.  interests,  but   with  certain  j^; 

It   no   longer   suffices   with   intelligent     tious  on  tt*  ■  ^-—-^ •--    with  ' 

critics  to  meet  Mr.  Lawson's  charges  by  ami  the  [>                         the  .\t 

a.sserting  that  he  is  a  liar  or  that  he  is  Copper  Company  and  with  tlie  inii! 

merely   a   sensational    agitator    who   de-  n  to  that 

serves  to  be  ignored.     We  would  not  be  .  and  to  ^.  ^ 

understood    as    expressing   a    conviction  ed  hv   Mr.   1                of  iiHrn  ^- 'n 

that  all  his  charges  are  true.     Some  of  nrnrd    in                                                        t 

them  we  belirve  to  be  highly  unjust  and  '  ''     Ljrean ->!  v  ^.n-..,  .n.-n-.  m  »ii^  ^i.n^d 
absolutely  iniwarranteil.     Unt  he  is  now 

exerting   an    influence    which    the    gn  it  What   i*   meant  bv   iiw                   aihI 
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"  wash  sales  "  on  the  Exchange  ?  A  con- 
servative journal,  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  answering  an  inquiry,  a  few 
days  ago,  as  to  the  comparative  amounts 
of  sales  in  New  York  and  London,  said : 

"  The  probability  is  that  genuine  and  bona- 
fide  buying  and  selling  is  larger  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  than  at  New  York;  but  that 
the  enormous  amount  of  '  wash  sales,'  '  matched 
orders'  and  other  virtually  fictitious  transac- 
tions bring  New  York's  highest  daily  total 
far  above  what  London  achieves." 

To  make  "  wash  sales  "  is  against  the 
rules.  An  expert  operator  says  in  a  pub- 
lished letter,  corroborating  Mr.  Lawson's 
assertion,  that  he  consented  to  sell  for 
the  account  of  the  President  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Company  $22,000,000  of  the 
company's  stock,  at  prices  ranging  from 
90  to  96,  beginning  when  "  a  nominal 
quotation  of  90,  with  a  few  fragmentary 
transactions,  represented  all  the  market 
there  was  for  it."  A  market  appears  to 
have  been  made,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
stock  record  shows  that  millions  of  shares 
changed  hands  within  the  range  men- 
tioned and  during  the  rise  that  immedi- 
ately followed.  The  public  is  not  in- 
clined to  buy  until  a  stock  becomes  act- 
ive, with  advancing  prices.  Sometimes  it 
regrets  the  purchases  made  under  such 
conditions.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
analyze  this  successful  distribution  of 
Amalgamated  shares,  or  other  memo- 
rable and  profitable  distributions  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
some  large  movements  on  the  Exchange 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain 
proof  as  to  the  origin  and  character  of 
them.  Owing  to  the  train  of  losses  and 
suicides  attached  to  Amalgamated,  the 
operator's  letter  has  been  read  with  deep 
interest  throughout  the  land.  Is  it 
strange  that  some  have  thought  they  saw 
in  it  evidence  of  ''manipulation"?  Do 
the  authorities  of  the  Stock  Exchange  al- 
ways frown  upon  great  manipulative 
movements  of  distribution,  and  strive 
earnestly  to  enforce  the  rules? 

This  operator's  letter  tends  to  confirm 
Mr.  Lawson's  assertions  as  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Arnalgamated  combination  and  the  capi- 
talization of  them  at  an  advance  of  ncarlv 
100  per  cent.,  followed  by  sales  of  shares 
to  the  public  that  yielded  an  enormous 
profit.    It  tends  to  confirm  in  public  opin- 


ion all  that  he  has  said  about  other  trans- 
actions, whether  it  be  true  or  false.  It 
does  not  commend  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  the  American  people  as  a  mart  whert 
the  rules  of  fair  play  are  closely  observed. 
Thus  the  Exchange,  altho  not  wholly 
without  fault,  suffers  unjustly  in  public 
estimation.  As  it  is  a  great  and  useful 
institution,  this  is  unfortunate,  and  de- 
serves the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  Exchange  authorities. 

And  if  it  be  known  that  the  officers  and 
controlling  directors  of  the  Amalgamated 
Company,  responsible  for  its  failure  to 
make  reports  and  for  all  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  its  management 
(whether  the  accepted  record  be  that  of 
Mr.  Lawson  or  that  which  is  furnished 
by  available  facts,  testimony,  or  the  ex- 
perience of  investors)  are  among  the 
managers  of  scores  of  our  leading  banks, 
life  insurance  companies,  railroad  com- 
panies and  other  corporations,  then  it 
should  be  manifest  that  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  articles  in  shaping  public 
sentiment  may  be  something  to  be  de- 
plored. It  is  this  apparent  association  of 
what  we  know  to  be  sound  and  good 
with  what  so  many  people  now  believe 
to  be  tricky  and  inequitable  that  gives  to 
Mr.  Lawson's  assertions,  throughout  the 
country,  a  mischievous  force  and  a 
weight  that  is  far  beyond  their  merits. 

Elihu    Root    on    the    Monroe 
Doctrine 

Ex-Secretary  Root's  address  last 
week  on  the  Corollary  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  been  echoed  around  the 
world,  and  has  been  taken  either  as  a 
threatening  or  a  hopeful  utterance,  but 
at  any  rate  as  an  authoritative  utterance, 
of  developing  American  policy.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  the  nations  take  it  as 
an  expression  of  American  will  to  accept 
the  corollary  as  well  as  the  proposition 
proclaimed  by  President  Monroe. 

It  was  this  development  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  into  its  latest  corollary  of  which 
Mr.  Root  spoke.  The  Doctrine  of  Mon- 
roe declares  that  no  European  Power 
shall  plant  a  colony  in  America ;  nor  shall 
it  control  the  destiny  of  any  American 
nation,  nor  extend  its  governmental  sys- 
tem to  this  Continent.  In  1845  President 
Polk  cmi)hasized  the  conclusion  that  we 
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should  not  consent  that  any  European 
colony  or  dominion  should  be  planted  or 
established  on  this  Continent.  This  doc- 
trine in  this  positive  form  has  now  be- 
come so  well  established  that  it  is  no 
longer  open  to  question. 

Any  trouble  will  not  then  come  by 
open  attack,  but  indirectly.  When  an 
American  Government,  as  Santo  Do- 
mingo or  Venezuela,  does  an  injury  to 
a  European  Power  or  its  citizens,  and 
fails  to  make  reparation,  that  European 
Power  is  justified  in  using  force,  as  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  lately  did  in 
Venezuela.  It  may  have  to  take  posses- 
sion of  one  or  more  ports  and  seize  the 
customs.  The  result  may  be  tantamount 
to  seizing  the  country  and  controlling  its 
government,  and  so  a  real  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  may  be  the 
just  rights  of  the  foreign  Powers  that 
are  thus  in  conflict  with  our  self-pro- 
tective policy  of  protecting  other  Amer- 
ican nations.  We  have  no  business  to 
protect  them  in  injustice,  and  thus  to  do 
wrong  to  European  nations. 

The  corollary  is  clear.  If  we  will  not 
allow  transatlantic  nations  to  become 
masters  of  recalcitrant  American  nations 
we  must,  in  such  circumstances,  be  re- 
sponsible for  their  behavior ;  we  must 
see  to  it  that  their  obligations  are  paid ; 
we  must  collect  the  debts  ourselves ; 
where  force  is  necessary  we  must  use  it ; 
we  must  control,  if  control  is  necessary ; 
we  must  be  the  policeman  ;  we  must  wield 
the  **  big  stick  " ;  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native. Already  we  are  understanding 
the  obligation  as  well  as  the  advantage  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  IVesident  has 
in  his  last  Message  accepted  it  in  prin- 
ciple, and  now  his  late  Secrrtarv  of  War 
has  fully  expounded  it. 

Mr.  Root  states  the  corcjjlary  exactly. 
He  says,  in  substance,  The  right  of  a 
weaker  American  nation  to  be  protected 
is  held  upon  the  condition  that  it  per- 
forms its  own  sovereig!!  dutifs.  It  must 
obey  the  rules  of  international  law.  The 
Central  and  South  American  States  are 
not  to  be  relieved  of  their  international 
obligations.  We  will  not  interfere  to 
prevent  luiropean  nations  fnnn  enforc- 
ing their  just  dctnands,  unless  that  re- 
dress lfa<ls  to  thr  oertipation  of  terri- 
t<.ry  ;  and  knowing  that  sonu'tinies  such 
occMipation  of  territory  n»ay  he  necessary 


for  redress,  we  will  ourselves  take  that 
territory  and  secure  the  redress.  Thus 
Mr.  Root  puts  it  with  all  distinctness: 

"If  we  are  to  maintain  this  Doctrine,  which 
is  vital  to  our  national  life  and  safety,  at  the 
same  time  when  we  say  to  the  other  Powers  of 
the  world,  '  You  shall  not  push  your  remedies 
for  wrong  against  these  republics  to  the  point 
of  occupying  their  territory,'  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  '  whenever  the  wrong  cannot  be  other- 
wise redressed,  we  ourselves  will  see  that  it  is 
redressed.' " 

This  is  a  statement  of  great  conse- 
quence ;  yet  it  has  not  the  tremendous 
and  dangerous  scope  of  ex-Secretary 
Olney's  letter  at  the  time  of  the  \'enez- 
uela  boundary  question  in  1895,  when  he 
said : 

"  To-day  the  United  States  is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  Continent ;  and  its  fiat  is  law 
upon  the  subject  to  which  it  lends  its  interposi- 
tion." 

That  statement  is  quite  too  general. 
It  is  only  justified  with  the  limitation 
that  the  subject  is  one  that  involves  not 
only  our  right  of  protection,  but  also  our 
right  to  see  that  the  protection  can  be 
justly  claimed.  We  do  not  claim  such 
full  "  sovereignty ;  we  will  only  inter- 
fere to  do  what  otherwise  the  great 
Powers  would  be  compelled  to  do.  We 
nmst  not  do  injustice  to  these  weaker 
nations  of  America  for  our  ad\  ■ ; 

neither  can  we  allow  them  to  do  i..,..-..je 
to  the  great  Powers,  depending  on  our 
protection.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they, 
too,  are  just. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  mere  academic  state- 
ment of  a  principle  that  is  lying  asleep. 
It  is  a  corollary  that  stares  us  in  the  face. 
It  is  only  a  very  few  years  ago  that  we 
saw  the  tieets  of  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many threatening  the  seizure  and  occu- 
pation of  Vc         '  i 

we  hail  not  in:. . - s 

behalf  secured  a  decision  by  The  Hague 
Tribunal  which  requireil  Venezuela  to 
j)av       "'  *    .1   .  ...  ^i^j,.  jQ  2  r » -r 

of  1  wrrs  are  n     n        1 

ing  us  that  Venezuela  is  failini;^  to  |iav 
the  award ;  she  i  "  'e 

jus^M.  ..  ..V  ..  tfd  \>,  ...X  -  .  v..»  .  .  .  .le 
lla.  .\ .    do  not  speak  of  our  own 

serious  claimi  on  Venezuela,  the  retire** 
fnf  which  '  '  -'  jin^i 

which  we      ^  ^  ^^*^- 

sider  the  drniamU  pirHrnted  thr\ui||;h  ut 
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upon  Venezuela  by  other  Powers.  If 
we  find  the  facts  to  be  as  stated,  we  must 
take  the  responsibiUty  as  the  alternative 
to  their  taking  it,  and  with  less  injury  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peccant  nation. 
The  case  may  be  very  close  upon  us. 
And  a  similar  case  is  presented  in  Santo 
Domingo,  where  European  Powers 
equally  call  upon  us  to  perform  the  ob- 
ligations that  are  the  corollary  of  the 
Doctrine  which  we  have  proclaimed  ever 
since  the  days  when  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  Secretary  of  State. 

This  is  a  "  big  stick,"  we  admit  it,  but 
it  is  wielded  more  gently  than  the 
other  big  sticks  which  would  be  handled 
by  less  tender  hands  if  we  did  not  hold 
and  use  ours.  Jt  is  better  for  Venezuela 
that  we  should  enforce  just  demands 
than  that  Germany  or  France  should,  or 
even  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  better  for 
us.  To  avoid  assuming  the  police  duty 
would  be  no  favor  to  these  states  south 
of  us;  it  would  be  a  real  injury  to  them. 
Our  action  in  behalf  of  European  claims 
upon  them  tends  to  reduce  those  claims, 
and  also  to  protect  their  territory.  We 
are  serving  them,  tho  they  may  not  see 
it,  even  more  than  we  are  serving  our- 
selves. Venezuela  is  angry  now,  but  she 
will  in  the  end  have  further  reason  to 
thank  us  that  we  have  learned  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 


Mind-Cleaning   Time 

HouSECLEANiNG  time,  when  every 
article  of  furniture  from  cellar  to  garret 
is  handled  and  dusted,  occurs  tradition- 
ally each  spring.  An  annual  purification 
of  the  spiritual  nature,  when  we  over- 
haul and  furbish  up  our  morals,  is  set  by 
liturgical  churches  in  Lent  and  by  other 
churches  with  similar  regularity  in  the 
revival  season  following  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  The  systematic  cleansing  of  our 
bodies  is  placed  on  the  calendar  as  a 
regular  order  of  business  at  diurnal  or 
at  least  hebdomadal  intervals.  Puit 
there  is  no  set  period  for  intellectual 
purification,  and,  naturally  enough  in  the 
stress  of  daily  work,  this  is  neglected. 

Yet  it  is  quite  as  important  to  keep 
our  minds  in  good  condition  as  our 
houses,  our  consciences  or  our  bodies. 
Error   is  as  contagious   as  disease.     A 


false  belief  may  make  more  trouble  in 
the  world  than  a  wrong  intention.  No 
priest  or  church  has  ever  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  a  right  creed.  The  only 
faults  of  the  heresy  hunters  are  in  their 
definition  of  orthodoxy  and  the  methods 
they  adopt  for  securing  it.  A  little  lying 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  especially  if  you  lie 
to  yourself.  Cherish  no  illusions ;  they 
are  liable  to  change  into  delusions.  Have 
no  blind  spots  in  your  eye  that  you  can 
remove. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  it  is  a  good  time  to  overhaul  your 
brain  from  the  frontal  lobe  to  the  cere- 
bellum. Review  your  axioms,  revise 
your  postulates,  and  reconsider  the  unex- 
pressed minor  premises  of  your  habitual 
forms  of  logic.  All  your  reasoning,  how- 
ever correct ;  all  your  knowledge,  however 
great,  may  be  vitiated  by  some  funda- 
mental fallacy,  carelessly  adopted  and 
uncritically  retained.  Get  a  lamp  and 
peer  into  all  the  dark  corners  of  your 
mind.  No  doubt  you  keep  the  halls  and 
reception  rooms  that  are  exposed  in 
conversation  to  your  friends  in  fairly 
decent  and  creditable  order.  But  how 
would  you  like  to  let  them  look  into  your 
cerebral  garret  and  subliminal  cellar, 
where  the  toys  of  childhood  and  the  prej- 
udices you  inherited  from  your  ancestors 
mold  and  rot? 

Hunt  out  and  destroy  with  great  care 
every  old  rag  of  superstition,  for  these 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  start  that  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  ideas  we  call 
fanaticism,  against  which  there  is  no  in- 
surance. The  bigger  the  brain  the  more 
dangerous  such  things  are,  for  they  have 
the  more  fuel.  A  little  decaying  super- 
stition in  the  mind  of  a  great  man  has 
been  known  to  conflagrate  a  nation. 

Errors  breed  errors.  They  multiply 
like  microbes,  especially  through  neglect. 
A  single  false  belief  may  infect  all  the 
sound  facts  you  pile  in  on  top  of  it.  Bet- 
ter an  empty  room  than  a  rubbish  heap. 
In  the  words  of  our  American  philoso- 
pher, Josh  Billings,  "  it  is  better  not  to 
know  so  many  things  than  to  know  so 
many  things  that  are  not  so." 

It  may  not  take  so  much  time  for  the 
nnnual  inventory  of  your  ideas  as  you 
may  think,  but  in  any  case  it  is  worth 
doing.  Take  down  each  principle  and 
fundamental   theorem  from  the  shelves. 
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valuate  it  and   see  that  it  is  in   sound  ing,  and  practically  all  have  assented, 

condition,  not  wormeaten  or  moth  bitten  except  Russia,  which  suggests  that  the 

or  rusty  or  out  of  date.     One  can  never  meeting  be  delayed  until  after  the  end 

know  when  he  is  going  to  need  one  of  of  the  present  war.     Japan   consents, 

his  ideas,  but  when  he  does  it  must  be  in  on   condition   that  the   conclusions   do 

serviceable  condition.     Very  few  of  us  not  affect  the   present  war,   and  it  is 

have  so  wide  a  range  of  intellectual  ac-  hoped  that  Russia  will  assent  on   the 

tivity  that  all  our  ideas  are  kept  bright  same  terms. 

from   frequent   use.     We    have    to    go         The  remaining  details  belong  to  the 

around  and  polish  them  up  occasionally,  permanent    administrative    council    at 

Don't  hesitate  to  send  your  antiquated  The   Hague.     The   President  properly 

mental  machinery  to  the  scrap  heap  and  feels  that  he  has  gone  as  far  as  is  proper 

to  put  in  new.     The  mind  is  a  thought  for  him  to  go,  when  he  has  assured  the 

factory,  not  a  museum  of  antiquities.  meeting.      Other    older    Powers    may 

Go    systematically    through    your    in-  think  that  our  young  nation  is  quite 

tellectual  equipment  and  see  wherein  it  forward   enough,  and  should  not  also 

is  deficient.    Add  annuals  to  your  mental  assume  the  initiative  in  drawing  up  the 

cyclopedia.      Pick   up   each   one   of   the  program  for  the  Conference.     There  is 

sciences   where   you    left   off   at    school  an  international  bureau  at  The  Hague 

and  bring  it  down  to  date.     Look  over  under  the  control  of  the  permanent  ad- 

the  fields  of  art  and  literature  to  see  what  ministrative  council,  and   they   should 

you  have  missed  or  misconceived.    Don't  carry  on  the  correspondence  as  to  the 

let  your  sociology  get  too  far  behind  the  program,   and   can   do   it   with    no  as- 

age.     See  that  your  philosophy  and  psy-  sumption  that  might  provoke  jealousy, 

chology  bear  the  same  date  as  the  calen-  This  will  take  time;  and  we  hope  that 

dar.     Examine  your  religious  creed  in  when  it  is  finished  the  war  will  have 

the  light  of  modern  knowledge  to  see  if  come  to  an  end.     A  multitude  of  new 

it  needs  revision.     Take  down  the  atlas  questions  have  arisen  in  this  war  that 

and  consider  how  long  it  has  been  since  need   settlement,   especially    as   to   the 

you  heard  from  each  country.     Visit  the  duties  of  neutrals  in  giving  shelter  or 

planets  in  turn.     Take  another  view  of  aid  to  the  combatants,  and  as  to  the 

ancient  history  through  the  telescope  pro-  rights  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  the  na- 

vided  by  modem  scholarship.  tions  at  war,  not  to  speak  of  the  opp^-- 

This  inspection  of  one's  stock  of  ideas  tunity  for  drawing  up  treaties  of  a: 

is  necessary  because  they  do  not  keep  as  tration. 

if  they  were  in  cold  storage.     They  do         It  is  reported  that  the  Pope  has  ap- 
not  remain  unchanged  when  stored  away  pointed  a   delegation  to  visit  the   Em- 
and  neglected.     There  is  a  lot  of  think-  peror  William  and  try  to  induce  him 
ing  going  on  in  our  brains  that  we  do  to  support  the  claim  of  the  Vatican  to 
not  know  anything  about.     Ideas  are  apt  participate  in  the  c       •-   r  Hague  Con- 
to    sprout    or   spoil,    like    potatoes    in    a  ftrcnce.      It   was   r.^         d  as  a   slight 
cellar.     Facts  will  ferment   from  yeasty  ^o  the  Pope  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
thoughts  until  they  intoxicate  the  brain,  take  part   in  th- 
Falsehoods  generate  ptomaines,  poison-  but  it  would  be  i..;iiv  ...  . 
ing  the  mind  and  producing  inexplicable  any  claim.     The  Pope  ha 
disease  and  death.     You  cannot  be  too  i»al  weapons;  he  has  no  army  and  no 
careful.     Clean  out  your  mind  at  least  navy,  no  territorial'         '^ 

nut  make  war,  and    .i.-  ..     ,-:t 

ji  in  the  rules  of  war.     He  can  make  no 


once  a  year. 


^        ,,  ,j  r^       r  treaties  of  peace.    He  lives  in  Italv.  anil 

Another   Hague  Conference  itjiy  \^  ^, - 1  k..  :»-   l-:...'.      i^ 

Our    Governnu-nt    has    done    all    it  vNtiuld  he  ..  i  all 

4'ould  do  in  taking  the  prrliminary  step  Mohainniedinism,    who  lives   m   I    "' 

toward   srrnring   a   srr(»rnl    rnt'e'titv,'  of  stantituiple,      '       '  '      ' 

Thr     Hague     ( 'onfrretue         Srcrrtai  v  -luo    at     ih' 
![ay  has  asked  the  Powers  to  considr  'an.     Of 

whrthrr  they  will  join  in  another  meet-  uhjrct,  for  the  Pupc's  only  nghl  ul  rr|>- 
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resentation  rests  on  his  claim  of  ter-  When,  however,  we  have  admitted  that 
ritorial  jurisdiction,  which  Italy  de-  in  the  warfare  upon  vice  our  best  meas- 
nies ;  so  that  Italy  would  again  be  com-  ures  will  fail  to  achieve  complete  success, 
pelled  to  protest  against  his  admission  we  have  not  by  any  means  argued  by 
to  the  Conference.  implication  that  it  is  the  duty  of  well 
A  great  meeting  that  second  Confer-  behaved  persons  to  enter  into  partner- 
ence  will  be.  The  first  was  tentative ;  ship  with  the  vicious  in  order  to  control 
this  makes  it  a  permanent  institution ;  and  reform  them.  Mr.  Johnson  urges 
a  federation  of  the  nations  for  legisla-  that  excess  in  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
tion  as  well  as  for  judicial  decisions,  is  attributable,  in  the  main,  to  the  profit- 
It  will  make  laws  for  the  world.  Al-  ableness  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  he  re- 
ready  it  is  a  court  for  the  nations.  We  minds  us  of  the  diminishing  drunkenness 
do  not  expect  that  it  will  hastily  de-  under  state  sale  systems  like  those  of 
velop  into  an  executive  power  which  Sweden  and  Norway,  countries  that, 
will  compel  obedience  to  its  laws  and  within  a  generation,  have  been  converted 
decisions,  for  that  may  not  be  needed  from  the  most  intemperate  to  the  most 
for  some  time  yet ;  but  reckless  of  the  temperate  in  Europe.  .  The  Subway 
good  opinion  of  the  world  will  be  the  Tavern  experiment,  Mr.  Johnson  claims, 
nation  that  sh^U  dare  to  disobey  and  is  an  effort  by  voluntary  activity  to 
make  itself  an  outlaw  and  an  enemy  to  eliminate  the  element  of  private  profit 
all  the  world.  from  the  liquor  traffic,  as  effectually  as 

^  it  is  eliminated  by  the  Gothenberg  sys- 

Liberty  of  Moral    Experimenta-  ^e"^-    Let  all  this  be  admitted     It  does 

not    follow    that    the    non-prohibitionist 

^^^^  is  under  any  moral  obligation  to  approve 

To  the  man  who  does  not  believe  that  it,  or  even  to  approve  a  state  sale  system, 

with  human  nature  as  it  is   the  absolute  It  is  enough  if  he  stands  for  a  certain 

suppression  of  vice  is  possible,  and  who,  liberty  of  moral  experimentation, 

therefore,  cannot  be  a  prohibitionist,  the  Accordingly,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here 

moral  question  of  what  experiments  in  to  argue   for    or  against    the  probable 

control  ought  to  be  supported  and  what  success  of  any  specific  plan  for  dimin- 

ought   to   be   discountenanced    is   a   pe-  ishing  the  evils  incident  to  an  excessive 

culiarly  difficult  one.     Every  bit  of  fresh  consumption  of  alcohol   or  for  diminish- 

and    straightforward    thinking    on    this  ing  any  kind  of  vice.     We  wish  rather 

subject  is  welcome,  and  many  perplexed  to   make   the   point  that,   in  a  complex 

reformers  will  be  grateful  for  the  judi-  civilization,  it  is  inevitable  that  intelHgent 

cious    discussion    of   "  The   Temperance  and  honest  men  should  differ  as  to  the 

Problem  and  the  Subway  Tavern,"   by  right  and  the  wrong,  the  wisdom  or  the 

Joseph   Johnson,   Jr.,   which   appears   in  foolishness  of  any  given  plan  of  moral 

the  January  number  of  the  International  government.    It  does  not  follow  from  the 

Quarterly.  principle  of  moral  relativity  that  any  one 

To  the  argument  that  the  Subway  ought  to  go  into  partnership  with  the 
Tavern  and  all  similar  experiments  are  vicious,  if  his  conscience  or  his  judgment 
compromises,  which,  like  the  Missouri  balks  at  that  step ;  but  neither  has  he, 
compromise  with  slavery, are  bound  toend  under  that  principle,  any  right  to  con- 
in  nothing,  Mr.  Johnson  makes  the  suf-  demn  those  who  sincerely  think  the  ex- 
ficient  reply  that  slaves  were  not  held  or  periment  worth  trying.  If  we  are  to  find 
sold  in  abolition  States,  but  that  whisky  solutions  of  the  moral  problems  pre- 
is  sold  and  drunk  in  all  prohibition  States,  sented  by  our  complex  civilization,  we 
In  other  words,  there  are  moral  issues  must  maintain  the  liberty  of  moral  ex- 
upon  which  compromise  is  neither  ncccs-  perimentation  in  all  matters  upon  which 
sary  nor  helpful,  and  tliere  are  other  the  upright,  the  intelligent  and  the  re- 
moral  issues  upon  which  compromise,  in  spectable  differ  in  opinion.  Some  moral 
the  sense  of  doing  what  is  possible  instead  f|uestions,  like  that  of  slavery,  have  been 
of  wasting  effort  upon  the  demonstrated-  settled.  Upon  such  experiment  is  closed ; 
ly  impossible,  is  the  only  course  for  prac-  but  no  man  of  ordinary  common  sense 
tical  men.  will   maintain   that  all   the  moral   ques- 
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tions  pertaining  to  the  ways  of  warfare 
upon  vice  have  been  settled  yet. 

Within  this  wide  sphere,  then,  of  the 
issues  upon  which  good  men  still  differ, 
let  us  maintain  the  fullest  liberty  of  moral 
experimentation.  And  that  fullest  liberty 
means  not  only  freedom  from  legal  re- 
striction, but  also  freedom  from  those 
moral  and  social  penalties  which  some 
persons,  who  are  very  sure  that  they  are 
right  and  that  all  other  men  are  wrong, 
are  quite  too  adept  in  inflicting  upon  the 
moral  experimenter.  Thus  let  us  not 
condemn  utterly  those  who  hope  to  ad- 
vance temperance,  whether  their  judg- 
ment and  their  experiments  are  in  the 
line  of  the  Subway  Tavern,  the  high  li- 
cense system,  local  option  or  State  pro- 
hibition. All  these  methods  will  have 
to  pass  the  criterion  of  experiment  before 
a  conclusion  is  reached. 

Christianity  in  Fiction 

The  British  Weekly  deplores  the 
*'  quiet  atheism  "  which  it  thinks  is  evi- 
denced in  the  year's  fiction.  And  that 
is  one  view  to  take,  of  course,  but  there 
is  another.  It  is  merely  the  cant  that 
is  being  left  out.  The  sense  of  God  is 
unusually  strong.  Novelists,  like  other 
people,  are  beginning  to  understand  who 
supplies  the  conditions  and  the  eternal 
order  of  things.  And  it  is  a  good  rather 
than  a  bad  sign  that  our  fictitious  heroes 
and  heroines  are  learning  to  stand  alone 
without  calling  on  Providence  in  every 
chapter  to  do  for  them  what  Providence 
does  for  every  man  when  he  is  created 
mentally  and  physically  normal.  People 
are  very  slow  to  comprehend  this  in  real 
life,  and  the  authors  of  Sabbath  school 
library  novels  never  will  understand  it. 
The  better  literary  artists  among  us  por- 
tray the  Christian  ideal  in  one  form  or 
another.  They  are  writers  of  man-scrip- 
tures, h(jwever,  not  of  the  finished  ethics 
of  Heaven;  and  in  this  business  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  foreshadow  those 
tendencies  which  are  essentially  religious, 
vvlietluT  we  call  them  the  **  social  coin- 
ptuiction  "  or  by  some  other  current 
term. 

"The  Cotnnion  Lot,"  the  best  ethical 
novel  of  the  year  in  this  country,  is  an 
illustration  of  this  fact.  The  author 
never  oner  appeals  to  (lod  as  the  Peus 


ex  machina,  but  the  story  is  really 
founded  upon  that  interpretation  of  the 
beatitude  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit "  found  in  Professor  Briggs's  new 
book,  '*  The  Ethical  Teachings  of 
Jesus :  " 

"  He  had  in  mind  .  .  .  those  who  re- 
nounce all  things  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God ;  not  those  who  are  poor  by  circum- 
stance, but  those  who  are  voluntarily  poor." 

And  while  Herrick  has  been  a  little 
awkward  about  it,  his  purpose  is  to  por- 
tray such  a  man  in  modern  life.  The 
young  architect  renounces  his  rank,  his 
commercial  instinct  for  wealth  and  his 
ambition  to  rise  above  the  common  lot 
in  order  that  he  may  work  with  a  quieter 
mind  from  the  higher  motive.  It  was 
not  a  question  to  pray  over,  since  he  was 
made  able  from  the  beginning  to  reach 
such  a  decision  and  to  live  up  to  it.  Such 
books  are  Christian  because  they  pro- 
claim, dramatize,  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
founded  in  a  man's  heart. 

Commenting  on  Anthony  Hope's 
book,  "  Double  Harness,"  the  British 
Weekly  goes  on  to  say  that  altho  the 
characters  pass  through  great  tribula- 
tions, are  guilty  of  many  sins, 

"  Christianity  never  came  once  into  their 
minds.  They  never  pray,  they  never  think  of 
God,  they  do  not  fear  God,  or  !ovc  God.  or  re- 
pent before  God." 

Now,  there  is  an  illusion  about  some 
forms  of  sin  as  entrancing  as  the  highest 
religious  experience.  The  trouble  is  the 
illusion  fails.  In  this  book  the  characters 
are  all  involved  in  such  a  snare.  The 
author  intends  to  portray  a  phase  of  so- 
cial madness  from  varioii  s  of  view, 

and   he   does   it   with   si:.^ :    veracity. 

But  toward  the  last,  where  the  reaction 
sets    in,    where   every    lost    soul    among 
them  finds   herself  in   the  pit      **     * 
and  grief,  this  conversation  t.i' 
between  two  sinners : 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,  you  must  priy  for 
VDursrlf  sometimes.  Pray  for  me,  too*  ma- 
duinc." 

'*  Vcs,  I'll  pray  for  you  the  prayer  I  love 
best :  'Those  thingi  whi  '    *  -•'^ 

ur^i,   we   dare   not   iiiul    ! 

cuniiot  ask  '-  I  will  pray  tor  ihuac.  tor  yo«  aiHl 
me" 
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where  He  alone  is  adequate ;  therefore  he  son  anything  less  than  the  absolute  power 

can  never  be  an  atheist.  which  he  has  himself  inherited.     He  de- 

The  difficulty  now  is  that  we  have  so  clares  that  there  must  be  "  undeviating 

abused  the  idea  of  God  in  a  dramatic  maintenance  of  the  immutability  of  the 

way,  just  as  it  has  been  abused  in  other  fundamental  laws  of  the  Empire."    That 

ways,  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  pro-  means,  we  take  it,  that  the  Czar  can  give 

found  and  healthy  revulsion  against  the  no  share  in  law  making  to  representatives 

exaggerated  and  sentimental  use  of  it  in  of  the  people.    Every  law,  every  reform, 

fiction.    But  never  before  has  this  branch  must  be  by  the  will  of  the  Czar.     The 

of  literature  showed  more  evidences  of  government  by  limited  monarchy  or  by 

the  practical  Christian  spirit  of  the  age.  a  republic  secured  in  every  other  coun- 

A  frankly  atheistic  novel  would  be  re-  try  in  Europe  is  no  example  to  him.    He 

vDlting,  at  least  on  the  ground  that  it  must  rule  and  he  only.     To  be  sure  he 

would  not  appeal  to  the  imagination  far  would  be  a  benevolent  despot,  but  a  des- 

enough  up.     It  is  the  artist  in  fiction,  as  pot  he  must  be.     He  does  not  object  to 

elsewhere,  who  suggests  the  most  of  joy,  "  innovations    in    legislation,"    but    they 

harmony  and  rightness    that  is  the  most  must  be  his,  and  not  those  of  the  people, 

satisfying  by  the  very  law  which  governs  Yet  perhaps  the  people  will  soon  begin 

the  mind.    And^we  may  call  the  spirit  of  it  to  think  that  if  he  will  not  yield  they  may 

what  we  please — socialism,  agnosticism,  act.    Most  Magna  Chartas  have  been  se- 

even  atheism — but  whatever  it  is,   that  cured   against   the   will   of  kings.      But 

same  thing  is  hurrying  on  Godward  in  when  the  Czar  comes  to  enumerate  the 

fiction,  as  in  every  other  expression  of  proposed  reforms  they  are  nothing  more 

art  and  science,  as  it  never  hurried  be-  ^^an  proposals  or  inquiries  that  may  only 

fore.     We  should  not  make  the  mistake  be  methods  of  delay.    Peasant  life  must  be 

of  supposing  otherwise  because  the  hero  investigated ;   authorities   must   do   their 

no  longer  stands  in  the  dark  corner  of  ^^'^^Y '  ^^^^^  institutions,  such  as  zemstvos, 

the   church   to   watch   the   heroine  on   a  should  be  given  wide  scope  "  within  legal 

prayer     pillow     further     up     the     aisle,  liniits ;  "  the  courts  should  be  independ- 

Really  that  young  scamp  was  not  nearly  ^"^ ;  State  insurance  of  workmen  is  to  be 

so    Christian    as    the    red-faced,    smut-  investigated,  and  exceptional  laws  should 

smeared   labor  agitator  who  occasionally  ^^  applied  only  in  times  of  exceptional 

leads  a  strike  in  one  of  our  stories  of  the  ^^^'^nger.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  may 

anthracite  region.     He  was  there  to  see  "^^^"  nothing  at  all,  or  it  may  mean  a  lit- 

the  girl;  and  while  the  agitator  may  be  ^^^-     Whatever  it  means  it  is  not  in  the 

wrong  in  his   methods    (experience  will  ^^^^^  degree  liberty.     A  great  chance  has 

modify  these),  he  has  a  keener  sense  of  ^^^^  ^°^^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  inevitably  have 

righteousness  than  the  lady-seeker  with  ""'^^^  violence,  more  assassinations, 
all  his  gallant  almsgiving  to  be  seen  of  «^ 


her,  and  it  is  the  sense  of  righteousness    po^tball      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  football  season 
which  leads  to  God.    We  need  never  fear      ^°,  is  over  all  the  college  coaches 

the  spread  of  atheism  in  fiction  nor  any-         "  ^^         and  athletic  pundits  are  being 


where  else  so  long  as  we  have  that.    We  interviewed  as  to  how  to  make  the  game 

are  far  from  the  condition  after  the  Eng-  more  open.    At  present  the  side  that  has 

lish  Restoration  or  the  French  Revolu-  possession  of  the  ball  has  three  chances 

tion,  when  the  people  were  ready  to  take  to   gain    five   yards.      The   theory   upon 

the  "  not "  out  of   the   Commandments  which  the  teams  seem  to  be  tramed  is 

and  put  it  in  the  Creed.  that  the   man   with    the  ball   must  buck 

'^  into  the  opposing  line  and  then  fall  his 

The  Russian     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  asked,  and  the  full  length  ahead — that  is,  he  must  gain 

Reforms         ^'^*  ^^  ^  stone ;  we  shall  be  the  necessary  five  yards  in  three  falls  of 

glad    if   the   fish    docs    not  two  yards  each.      It  is   found  that  this 

turn  out  a  serpent.     The  meeting  of  the  battering  ram  method  is  much  more  cer- 

zemstvos  asked  for  a  constitutional  form  tain  of  results  than  a  run  around  the  end, 

of  government,  and  the  Czar,  controlled  by  for  the  runner  with  the  ball  can  much 

the  reactionary  council,  declares  that  he  more   easily   reach    the   guarded   line   in 

cannot  consent  that  he  hand  down  to  his  front  of  him  than  curve  around  the  end 
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when  his  opponents  can  intercept  him  by 
going  a  shorter  distance  in  a  straight 
line.  The  theory  of  this  mass  play  has 
been  pointed  out  very  clearly  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Middlebrook,  who  writes : 

"  For  something  over  fifteen  years  now  the 
game  has  been  developing  along  military  lines 
rather  than  lines  of  sport.  The  modern  theory 
is  one  of  pure  momentum  and  nothing  else. 
Momentum  is  the  product  of  weight  multiplied 
by  speed,  e.  g.,  a  player  weighing  200  pounds 
moving  at  10  feet  per  second  represents  a 
momentum  of  2,000  at  the  point  of  impact.  A 
combination  of  two,  three,  or  four  players  of 
same  weight  and  speed  raises  this  figure  to 
4,000,  6,000,  or  8,000.  The  theory  is  to  con- 
centrate this  momentum  upon  a  point  whose 
powers  of  resistance  must  necessarily  be  less ; 
in  other  words,  the  stronger  to  attack  the 
weaker.  The  entire  variation  in  the  game  is 
due  merely  to  the  attempt  to  find  the  weaker 
spot  in  the  opposing  line.  Plays  are  directed 
repeatedly  against  one  player  for  the  express 
purpose  of  weakening  him,  and  thereby  creat- 
ing a  weaker  spot,  precisely  as  a  breach  is  made 
in  a  wall  by  a  sustained  cannonade  directed  at 
a  particular  spot. 

"  My  contention  is  that,  while  that  principle 
is  correct  and  proper  enough  for  warfare,  it  is 
violative  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  sport, 
which  is  equal  opportunity,  opportunity  for  skill 
rather  than  brute  weight.  In  fine,  the  game 
puts  a  premium  on  weight  and  has  but  slight 
regard  for  skill.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  com- 
parii-on  of  the  weights  of  the  teams  of  fifteen 
years  ago  with  those  of  to-day.  During  that 
time  the  average  weight  has  increased  nearly 
if  not  quite  twenty  pounds.  This  is  a  perfectly 
logical  development,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
of  the  two  elements  composing  momentum,  it  is 
much  easier  to  obtain  increased  weight  than 
increased  speed. 

"Altogether  aside  from  the  question  of  the 
danger  arising  from  the  concentration  of  this 
mighty  momentum  upon  one  player,  against 
whom  the  play  happened  to  be  directed,  serious 
as  that  question  is,  it  would  seem  that  the  pres- 
ent theory  of  the  game  is  one  opposed  to  true 
sportsmanship  " 

Tht*  most  practitaldc  remedy  for  Mr. 
Middlt'hrcKjk's  objection  is  to  compel  the 
side  with  the  ball  to  pain  ten  yards  in- 
stead of  five,  as  Walter  Camp  siij::^ests. 
Then  the  man's-length  two-yard  ^ain 
would  be  of  little  avail,  and  as  a  result 
the  momentum  f)lays  would  be  mini- 
mize(l.  And,  moreover,  if  a  touch  down 
counted  oidy  four,  while  a  ^oal  from  a 
drop  kick  counted  six,  a  prcmimn  would 
be  put  on  the  kickinjj  ^jame.  If  these 
renu*<lies  failed  it  mu^dit  be  well  to  allow 


the  ball  to  be  passed  forward  after  a  snap 
back,  or  even  to  permit  the  side  that 
punted  the  ball  to  get  it  if  possible, 
whether  touched  first  by  the  other  side  or 
not. 

^        .    .  We     welcome     the     ap- 

Commissioner  .    ^  r  -» r       t 

j^  pomtment  of  Mr.  Leupp 

as  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs ;  yet  recognizing  that  Mr. 
Jones  has  been  a  capable  and  honest 
Commissioner,  who  has  made  as  few 
mistakes  as  could  be  expected  in  the 
conduct  of  a  difficult  office,  in  which  he 
may  suffer  from  the  political  control 
of  his  superiors.  Mr.  Leupp's  purposes 
will  be  of  the  best,  and  he  will  have  the 
support  of  the  President  in  his  work. 
One  of  the  things  he  must  now  consider 
is  the  development  of  the  reservation 
schools,  for  there  are  too  many  non- 
reservation  schools  now,  as  Commis- 
sioner Jones  implies  in  his  last  report. 
We  are  learning  that  we  have  carried 
too  far  the  policy  of  taking  young  chil- 
dren away  from  their  parents  and  gather- 
ing them  in  far-away  schools.  Another 
matter  that  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion is  a  policy  which  threatens  to  over- 
throw the  settled  system  of  ending  Gov- 
ernment support  of  religious  schools. 
The  way  it  is  done  now  is  to  get  the 
Indians  at  any  agency  to  vote  a  request 
that  certain  religious  -  -  should  be 

supported  from  tribal  k.^w:.  iicld  in  trust 
by  the  Government  for  their  education 
and  civilization.  We  make  no  objection 
to  this  if  the  request  of  the  Indians  is 
made  after  open  council  as  well  as  by  sig- 
natures. With  Indians  the  open  council 
first  is  very  important  that  there  be  no 
snap  judgment.  And  when  an  appro- 
priation t)f  funds  is  thus  made  for  one 
religious  school  the  sum  assigned  should 
be    deducted     from     what     the  rs 

should  receive  at  later  distribuUv  .. -.  or 
similar  appropriations  should  t>e  made  to 
all  other  creeds  We  have  information 
that    the    pr.'  I    has    ' 

omitted  in  Sc    ..     ..  .  Jine  In    ^ 

have  protested  against  the  appropriation* 
thus  made. 


Some  of  our  rtadcn  in« 
tetesteil    in    the    Inilutn* 
wiudd   like   to  know    ju«t 
lu»w  much  ha.H  l)een  done  ••»  »!>••  ^^^^    'f 
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giving  the  Indian  tribal  funds  to  denomi-  can  better  be  done  in  common,  on  a  basis 
national  schools.  We  have  obtained  the  of  four  members  for  each  first  100,000 
following  information :  Several  years  members,  or  fraction  thereof,  up  to  300,- 
ago  a  petition  came  to  the  Indian  Bureau  000,  and  after  that  four  for  every  200,000 
signed  by  two-thirdr  of  the  Menominee  members.  Its  main  work  shall  be  evan- 
Indians,askingthat  a  grant  be  made  from  gelistic,  for  co-operation  of  the  benevo- 
their  own  collective  fund  for  the  support  lent  work  of  the  Churches,  and  to 
of  a  Catholic  school,  but  there  was  a  harmonize  differences  that  may  arise, 
counter  petition  from  one-third  of  the  In-  Seventeen  sections  amplify  and  narrow 
dians  against  it,  and  it  was  not  granted,  the  several  duties  and  powers  of  this 
Later  it  was  granted,  because  the  Me-  Council,  but  entirely  in  the  way  of  pro- 
nominee  Indians  are  largely  Catholic,  and  tecting  the  integrity  of  the  several 
the  Government  school  there  happens  to  Churches  federated  and  their  harmoni- 
be  so  largely  under  Protestant  direction  ous  working.  It  is  a  noble  idea,  and  will 
(other  Government  schools  are  equally  have  its  best  fruit  in  leading  to  mutual 
Catholic)  that  the  non-Catholic  Indians  acquaintance  and  consolidation.  As  this 
were  by  it  sufficiently  provided  for.  A  federation  provides  for  uniting  all  de- 
similar  grant  was  made  for  a  school  nominations  holding  the  Presbyterian 
among  the-Osages,  from  whom  no  form  of  government,  why  may  we  not 
counter  petition  was  received.  The  expect  a  similar  federation  of  Churches 
Sioux'  request  that  their  funds  be  applied  Congregationally  or  Episcopally  gov- 
to  a  school  was  made  by  only  a  small  erned?  But  better  still  will  be  the  fed- 
portion  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  A  petition  grated  Council  of  all  our  Protestant 
by  Cheyennes  at  Tongue  River,  Mont.,  Churches,  which  we  hope  may  be  pro- 
fo  help  to  a  school  there  was  also  vi^ed  for  next  November, 
granted,  and  also  represented  no  large  ^ 
proportion  of  the  tribe.    All  these  grants 

were  for  Catholic  schools.  The  fairest  «*.  t,  •  •  Possibly  we  might  not 
way  will  be,  as  fast  as  possible,  to  have  ^  ^^^^^?^  ^  have  noticed  as  we 
the  tribal  funds  divided,  as  tribal  lands  °  irgima  should  the  new  spirit 
have  been.  Then  each  Indian  will  have  and  enterprise  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
his  own  invested  fund,  and  can  use  his  gjnia  if  a  warning  against  it  had  not 
own,  and  not  his  neighbors',  for  schools  been  proclaimed  by  that  able  and  watch- 
as  he  pleases.  A  petition  for  thus  divid-  ful  South  Carolina  journal  which  most 
ing  the  Osage  fund  is  now  before  Con-  fears  any  movement  of  what  is  called  the 
gress.  It  is  hardly  proper  that  funds  be-  New  South.  When  the  University  of 
longing  to  all  the  tribe  should  be  applied  Virginia  called  to  its  presidency  a  dis- 
to  the  purposes  of  only  a  portion  of  it,  tinguished  scholar  from  Tennessee  it 
and  there  should  be  at  least  a  council  simply  occurred  to  us  tha<-  an  excellent 
held  before  a  petition  of  even  a  majority  choice  had  been  made,  and  that  the  old 
is  granted.  We  want  to  keep  all  religious  university  was  likely  to  move  forward, 
difficulties  out  of  our  management  of  In-  jj^^t  we  are  now  informed  that  '*  this  Port 
dian  affairs.  Arthur  in  the  educational  defenses  of  the 

'^  South  "  seems  to  have  been  "  captured  " 

T,,      D     u  ♦    •          The    meeting    of    the  by  the  "  Yankees."    We  had  not  thought 
rne   Presbyterian                                .*^          r^i  r,                 •  ■,             r     i       rr^                     XT- 
Federation            representatives   of   the  of  the  president  of  the  Tennessee   Uni- 

denominations   in   this  versity  as  a  Yankee,  but  it  seems  he  has 

country  holding  the  Reformed  faith,  in  hobnobbed  with  the  men  who,  led  by  Mr. 

Pittsburg,  November  29th  and  30th,  was  Ogden,  have  been  visiting  the  South  on 

held  within  closed  doors,  but  its  action  an  educational  mission,  and  that  makes 

is  now  published.     It  asks  the  national  a  dangerous  man  of  him.     We  are  told 

bodies  to  consider  a  plan  of  federation  that    if    "  the  special  trains  loaded  with 

which  shall  have  the  following  features:  distinguished  parties  of  Southerners  and 

Kach  Church  shall  retain  its  own  indi-  Northerners  ""  are  making  a  conquest  of 

virluality,  and  every  present  power  and  the    South    and   Southern   sentiment,   it 

right.      A    "  Federal   Council  "   shall   be  ought  to  stir  in  the  white  people  of  the 

established   to   prosecute   such   work   as  South  the  si)irit  of  uncompromising  re- 
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sistance,"  and  then  it  proceeds  to  specify 
the  evil  done  by  them: 

*'  It  was  only  yesterday,  so  to  speak,  that  one 
of  *  those  splendid  leaders  '  .  .  .  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  establishments  in 
the  South,  a  university  with  a  glorious  past, 
unique  in  its  organization  and  successful  in  its 
mission.  *  Southern  ignorance  of  the  revolu- 
tion that  is  going  on  in  its  territory '  and  the 
commercial  spirit  which  has  been  attracted  by 
the  hope  of  large  endowments  possibly  account 
for  the  change  which  has  been  brought  about 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
school  and  in  the  so-called  '  larger  life '  upon 
which  it  is  entering. 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  capture  of 
this  ancient  citadel  of  education  by  the  *  splen- 
did leaders '  of  the  new  movement  is  a  notable 
triumph.  The  holding  of  conferences  here  and 
there  in  the  South,  the  distribution  of  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  the  railroad  fares  and  hotel  bills 
of  teachers  attending  such  conferences,  the  sup- 
port of  summer  schools  here  and  there,  and  the 
ready  disposition  of  prominent  politicians  and 
office  holders  to  yield  to  the  treatment  of  out- 
side doctrinaires — all  these  have  excited  alarm 
among  those  who  fear  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts." 

We  are  further  told  that  "  the  proposed 
endowment  of  a  million  dollars  will  not 
add  anything  to  its  character  or  increase 
its  true  efficiency."  It  ought  to;  we  be- 
lieve it  will,  under  its  new  president. 
Without  the  endowment  that  will  allow  it 
to  grow  its  professors  will  go  to  Johns 
Hopkins  and  its  students  to  Princeton, 
Yale  and  Harvard. 

A  French  writer  tells  us  that  there  are 
two  fortresses  that  are  holding  out  with 
extraordinary  success  against  their  be- 
siegers—one Port  Arthur  and  the  other 
the  Combes  Ministry.  Every  few  days 
we  learn  that  they  both  nuist  fall 
speedily.  They  are  almost  taken,  but  yet 
they  hold  out.  It  is  to-morrow,  and  still 
to-morrow.  One  fortress  is  besieged  by 
shot  and  shell,  the  other  by  a  war  of 
word.s,  fven  as  Jericho  was  taken  by  the 
Mast  of  trumpets.  But  the  French  Minis- 
try has  a  defense  which  it  did  not  occur 
to  the  people  of  Jericho  to  use;  they  did 
not  o|)pose  bugles  to  trumprts,  or  their 
walls  might  have  stood.  Combes  and  his 
friends  use  their  bugles,  which  blow 
louder   than   the   trumpets   on   the  other 

side. 

1  hat    Kitigdon    ( iotdd    had    no   legal 


right  to  carry  a  pistol  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  is  clear,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  needed  it,  and  put  it  to  good  use  in 
defending  his  liberty  against  a  num- 
ber of  equally  lawless  and  more  aggres- 
sive students,  who  were  trying  to  cap- 
ture him  and  make  him  the  butt  of  the 
class  above  him  at  their  class  dinner. 
The  University  could  do  no  less  than 
to  suspend  the  principal  rowdies.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  police  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  outrages  as  stopped  car 
traffic  for  half  an  hour  while  the  boys 
tried  to  capture  another  freshman. 
The  police  are  quite  too  gentle  with 
students'  pranks. 

A  movement  has  been  inaugurated  to 
make  the  immigration  stream  run  uphill. 
A  number  of  railroad  passenger  agents 
and  immigration  agents  met  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  try  to  make  the  immigrants  go 
to  a  section  of  the  country  where  hitherto 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  go.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  make 
the  conditions  more  attractive.  The 
Government  cannot  tell  immigrants 
where  to  go.  They  will  mostly  follow 
their  friends  who  send  them  passage 
money. 

It  is  friends  of  the  Prohibition  Party 
that  tell  us  that  in  Massachusetts  alone 
last  year  235,000  men  voted  *'  no  license," 
26,000  more  than  voted  the  Prohibition 
ticket  in  the  whole  United  States  at  the 
late  election.  H  we  take  the  country  over 
there  may  have  been  5,000.000  votes  to 
exclude  saloons  in  cities  and  counties. 
What  is,  then,  the  lesson?     It  i-    '    '  the 

people  believe  very  largely  in  pr jn, 

but  very  little  in  a  Prohibtion  party. 
They  prefer  local  option  to  a  prohibitory 
law,  and  it  works  t)etter. 

If  Tlic  Hague  is  the  meeting  place 
of  nations,  Copenhagen  is  the  meeting 
place  of  monarchs.  It  uu^ht  to  be  an 
important  conference  which  is  an- 
nounced for  the  spring,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  King  of  FngUnd.  and 
the  Fmperors  of  *'  tjy,  .\ustria  and 

Russia  will  be  ^: M  the   King  ol 

Drnmark.  Why  should  it  not  be  a 
peace  conference' 


Insurance 


National  Supervision? 

In  President  Roosevelt's  Message 
to  Congress  occurs  this  significant  sen- 
tence : 

The  business  of  insurance  vitally  affects 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  national,  and  not  local,  in  its 
application.  It  involves  a  multitude  of  trans- 
actions among  the  people  of  the  different 
States  and  between  American  companies  and 
foreign  Governments.  I  urge  that  the  Con- 
gress carefully  consider  v/hether  the  power  of 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  cannot  constitu- 
tionally be  extended  to  cover  interstate  trans- 
actions in  insurance. 

The  Independent  heartily  approves  the 
President's  recommendation.  It  seems 
to  us  that  a^  national  supervision  of 
some  sort  would  tend  to  secure  better 
and  more  uniform  results  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  the  case  with  the  control  vested 
as  at  present  in  various  States,  in  which 
interpretations  of  the  insurance  principle 
are  bound  to  differ.  The  national  super- 
vision that  works  so  well  in  the  case  of 
banks  might  well  be  extended  to  insur- 
ance, with  its  interstate  features  that 
now  characterize  the  business.  No  in- 
surance company  that  is  conducted  on 
sound  principles  can  reasonably  object 
to  the  proposed  national  investigation 
and  publicity. 

Insuring-  Bank  Deposits 

An  agitation  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  insurance  of  bank  deposits  has 
been  begun  by  James  C.  Hallock,  of 
this  city.  He  argues  that  it  would  be 
possible,  through  the  agency  of  an  in- 
surance scheme,  to  put  deposits  in  a 
National  Bank  that  has  failed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  note  issues  of  such 
a  bank,  which  are  in  no  wise  affected 
by  the  bank's  failure.  A  mutual  insur- 
ance in  which  all  the  banks  should 
unite  would  create  a  fund  similar  in 
character  to  the  redemption  and  guar- 
antee fund  now  collected  against  the 
notes. 

The  assessment  that  would  be  need- 
ful, according  to  Mr.  Hallock,  would 
not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent., 
which  is  certainly  not  an  excessive 
amount.  One  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed plan  of  insurance,  of  course,  lies 


in  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this  insur- 
ance, no  matter  how  small  it  might  be, 
would  ultimately  fall  on  the  sound 
banks.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
the  advantages  of  such  insurance 
would  outweigh  the  disadvantages,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  banks  have  but 
an  infinitesimal  control  over  the  oper- 
ations of  each  other,  which  quickly  be- 
comes negligible  when  irregularities 
are  allowed  by  the  officers  to  creep  into 
the  management  of  a  given  bank,  over 
which  they  should  exercise  guardian- 
ship. 

President  Henry  Evans  for  the  Con- 
tinental Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
City  has  compiled  certain  figures  showing 
that  company's  experience  with  certain 
mercantile  business.  From  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Evans  it  appears  that  in  man- 
ufacturing risks  the  causes  of  fire  vary 
because  of  different  process  hazards,  but 
in  mercantile  risks  the  general  hazard  is 
approximately  the  same.  The  principal 
ones  are  lighting,  heating,  care  and  main- 
tenance and  exposure.  A  number  of  the 
unprotected  lines  of  business  have  been 
found  by  the  Continental  to  have  in- 
adequate ratings.  The  specially  unprofit- 
able classes  are  given  as  follows : 

Cloaks  (with  or  without  Manufacturing)  ; 
Clothing  Manufacturing;  Clothing  Wholesale; 
Crockery ;  Country  Stores,  without  dwelling,  in 
Villages  (Unprotected);  Department  Stores; 
Dry  Goods,  Retail ;  Feed  Stores ;  Frame  Rows 
(Unprotected)  ;  Glassware  and  Window  Glass; 
Groceries,  Wholesale;  Hats,  Retail  and  Whole- 
sale; Laces,  Embroideries,  etc.;  Millinery;  Mu- 
sical Instruments,  Pianos,  etc. ;  Notions ;  Pa- 
per ;  Photographers ;  Paints  and  Oils ;  Picture 
Stores ;  Roofing  Materials ;  Seeds  ;  Stoves,  Hol- 
low-ware and  Castings ;  Toys ;  Varnish,  and 
Wall  Paper. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Evans  is 
that  the  remedy  for  the  unprofitable  re- 
sults referred  to  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
more  or  less  general  increase  of  rates. 

....  The  exhaustive  exhibit  made  by 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  at  the 
St.  Louis  Purchase  Exposition  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  Prudential 
exhibit  was  strictly  scientific  and  was 
awarded  two  gold  medals  and  one  silver 
medal. 
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Financial 

Railway  Earnings  and  Accidents  which  did  have  one.    He  sued  for  $20,- 

-^     .      ,  .       ,  ,  -  000.     The  company's  defense  was  that 

It  IS  shown  m  the  annual  report  of  ^„  ^      -^^  ^^3  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  therefore 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ^^,^3  ^^^  required  to  have  an  automatic 
(important  recommendations  of  which  coupler ;  also  that  the  companv  was  not 
are  set  forth  on  another  page)  that  the  responsible  for  the  handling 'of  a  din- 
length  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  ■  ^^^  ^^^^^^  by  another  corporation, 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1904  was  -pj^^  j^^^.^r  courts  were  against  Tohn- 
209,002  miles.  Other  statistics  for  that  ^^^^  but  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in 
year,  including  comparisons  with  those  j^jg  ^^^^^  Locomotives  must  have 
of  1903  are  as  follows :  Gross  earnings,  ^^fety  couplers  and  the  couplers  used 
$1  966,633,821  (an  mcrease  of  nearly  ^nist  be  such  as  will  couple  with  those 
$66,000,000);  operating  expenses,  $1,-  of  other  standard  patterns. 
332,382,948    (an    increase    of    $72,000,-  ^ 

000)  ;  net  earnings,  $634,2^0,873  (a  de-         y^r .,  .   ,  ,  n     ^      u  4. 

crease  of  $6,400,Sci)      A  statement  as        ^°«^    *^."  .7&h'>'    T     '„  ^^°*' 

to    casualties    contains    the    following  ^'^f^''  admirably  reproduced    lUustrate 

fio-ures-  ^  about     the     Buttalo    & 

^  „.„^„„„„  „  Susquehanna     Railwav,     published     bv 

PASSEXGEBS.  T--    i  o  t-*     t  •  i  11    i 

Killed.         Injured.  ^^^^     ^     Robinson,      the     well-known 

1904  420  8.077  bankers.      Up     to     the     present     time, 

1^^^ 321  8.973  this   independent   railwav   has   extended 

'""" EMPLOYEES.  """  "'""^  ^^^"^    Addisou,    N.    Y. '  ( OH    the    Erie 

1904 3,367  43.266  ^oad),     to     Sinnemahoning,     Pa.,     with 

1902 2,516  33.711  Several     branches,     in     all     173     miles. 

The  number  of  passengers  killed  in  ten  Important  additions  are  in  course  of 
disastrous  accidents  during  the  year  construction— an  extension  to  Sykes- 
(eight  of  which  were  collisions)  was  23  ^'^^^^'  P^'  practically  completed,  and 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  altho  another  extension  from  Wellsville. 
there  were  in  all  more  than  6,000  col-  N-  "^  '  ^^  Buffalo.  Beginning  as  a 
lisions  and  4.800  derailments.  It  is  ^^^^  associated  with  large  lumber  in- 
urged  with  much  emphasis  that  the  ^^^ests  in  Northern  Central  Pennsyl- 
block  signal  system  should  be  used  on  ^'^"*^'  ^^^^  line  is  now  also  largely  en- 
all  roads.  The  adoption  of  it  should  be  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^'  penetrating,  as 
required  by  Federal  law,  as  the  use  of  *^  ^^^^^  ^^^  famous  Clearfield  bitumi- 
automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  has  "^"^  district.  Two  subsidiary  corn- 
been.  It  was  ascertained  by  inspec-  P^mes  own  lands  containing  125.000.- 
tion,  however,  that  65,183  (or  31  per  000  tons  of  coal,  and  another— the  Buf- 
cent.)  of  the  cars  examined  were  de-  ^^^^  ^  Susquehanna  Iron  Company— 
fective  with  respect  to  the  require-  ^^^  erected  a  fine  furnace  plant  at  Buf- 
ments  of  the  present  law.  During  the  ^^^^'  adjoining  the  great  works  of  the 
year  278  trainmen  were  killed  and  I-^ckawanna  Steel  C  ny.  The 
3.441  injured  by  coupling  accidents.  A  railway  extension  to  .lo.  to  be 
majority  of  these  casualties  were  due  ^'n>^hed  in  the  coming  year,  will  com- 
to  defective  equipment  and  would  P^^^^  ^^  »^*^*'*'  mdustrinl  federation. 
have  been  avoided  it  proper  attention  ^^^^'^^^  '^^  commercial  center  at  Biif- 
hid  been  given  to  the  maintenance  of  ^'^'^'  ^^'^^^^  Jmi>ortance  in  the  iron  and 
safety  af)pliances.  ^^*^^^  industry  and  as  a  terminal  point 

My  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  '^  rapidly  increasing. 
last  week  in  a  case  to  which  Mr.  RoDsr-  "^ 

velt   had    given    his    personal    attention.  In    a    statement    accoinpanviiiv. 

compliance  with  the  law  will  be  has-  the  declaration  of  the  Western 

tcfjed.      A   brakeman   name<l    Johnsoti,  TeU^'raph  Company's  customarN  quai 

on  the  S(juthern  I'acific  Road,  had  one  trrly    dividend,    it    is    sho\' ■•    •'  ii    th- 

of   his   arms   crushed    while    trying    to  company's  surplus,  which  \^  >4Vr 

couple  a  moving  locomotive,  which  ha*!  S63  on  Septend>er  30th,  will    bt 

no  automatic  coupler,  to  a  dining  car,  $15.9^0,39200  December  3ltt, 
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A    WEEKLV  MAGAZINE 


Survey    of   the   World 
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"Give  Thanks,  0  Heart"  (Poem)  ,  EDWIN  MARKHAM 

An  Old-Time  Thanksgiving E.  P.  POWELL 

American  Game  Preserving  ♦  DWIGHT  W.  HUNTINGTON 

The  Labor  Vote WILLIAM  E.  WALLING 

Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor  •  .  MARY  CHURCH  TERRELL 

Thanksgiving REBECCA  HARDING  DAVIS 

Living  Abroad F.  MARION  CRAWFORD 

The  Nippon  Soldier ADACHI  KINNOSUKE 

A  Song  of  Praise  (Poem)  .  ELIZABETH  R.  MACDONALD 
G.  Stanley  Hall's  "  Adolescence  "  ♦  ♦  e.  E.  SLOSSON 
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The  annual  Christmas  gift  puzzle  has  come  'round  again. 

In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  it  will   be  solved  with   ar. 
Ingersoll   Watch,  which  in  other  years  has  brought  to  so  mar. 
the  indescribable  joy  that  only  his  "first  watch  "  ever  brings  to 
a  boy. 

Then  it  will   begin  to  inculcate  the  habit  of  promptness  and 
teach  the  value  of  time ,     invaluable  lessons  tolast  through  life 

The  Irigersoll  is  a  practical  watch,  just  as  good  for  a  m^ii 
as  a  boy. 

1905    MODEL.     NEAT,     ACCURATE,     GUARANTEED. 

So/d  by  dealers  everywhere  or  postpaid  ft  $1.00.   • 
Other  Ingertoila.  $1.60  and  $1.75.     Beohlet  Free. 
ASK    FOlt    AN    INCJIiK^OLl^NA.ME    ON    DIAL. 


ROBT:N.lNCERSOLL&BRO.DEPfIEl        51  rUlDCN  UnE.N.Y. 
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TW^O  DOL-I-ARS  AYEA.R 


AWEEKUY  MAGA'ZINE 


OCTOBER    O,     1904 

Survey  of  the  World 
V*  ^*  ^* 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar 

The  Historic  Resolution  of  St.  Louis  *  •  HAYNE  DAVIS       m 

The  Historical  Play  of  Rothenburg  e.  I.  PRIMESTEVENSON 

Leaf  and  Root  (Poem) SAMUEL  W.  DUFFIELD 

Politics  and  Pens  in  England.  .  •  . juSTlN  McCARTHY 

Creative  Farming e.  P.  POWELL 

Credo W.  E.  BURGHARDT  DUBOIS 

A  Clearing  House  of  the  Sciences  *  •  .  E.  E.  SLOSSON 

In  the  Golden  Light  (Poem)  .  •  .  MAURICE  F.    EGAN 
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1847—1904 


From  Polk  to  Roosevelt— a  span  of  time  marking  the  history  of 
half  our  National  life  marks  the  history  of 
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1847  ROGERS  BROS. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO^ 

i  Iolernalion»l  Silver  Co  ,  Succe»»or) 

Merfalen,  Conn. 


Silverware.  The  original  ROGERS  BROS,  silver  plate  started  with  Polk's 
administration  and  its  reputation  grew  with  the  countr>'  The  date  of  its  ino^ 
duction  combined  with  the  name  of  the  originators  of  electro-silver  P'ate-  1W 
ROGERS  BROS. "-has  from  that  time  stood  for  '  Silver  Plate  that    M  ears 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  catalogue  in  which  are  contrasted  the  patterns 
of  half  a  century  ago  with  those  of  to-day  It  is  the  handsomest  silverware 
book  ever  issued  for  free  distribution.      A«k  lor  Catalogue   "X-79. 
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^^^^  Hajultoh.  Canada 
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THE.  SUN 

warms  half  the  world 

In  winter.  Tho«e  who  live  on  the  other  half 
keep  mure  or  less  warm  in  vxrtoud  wa\«w 
Some  wear  heavy  clothe*  to  keep  out  the  cuUL 
But  the  wise  uum  w<-dr  Wrtght's  tlaaltk 
I  ntlcrwcar  because  it  keeps  them  warm  the 
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SURVEY   OF   THE  WORLIXt 
Judge  Parker's  Speech — The  Beef  Workers'  Strike    and    Other  Labor 
Controversies — The  Flight  of  the  Fleet— An  Heir  to  the  Russian  Throne 
— Turkey   Concedes  Our  Rights— Church  and  State  In  France,  Etc. 

^/%    ?y*    ^'* 

The  Mischief  of  the  German  Officer  ♦  .  .  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 
The  Labor  Situation  in  Colorado  •  .  ♦  .  CHARLES  M.  SHELDON 

General  Impressions  of  the  Fair MRS.  L.  H.  HARRIS 

Recent  Excavations  in  Rome RICHARD  NORTON 

Country  Folk  Ways .  .  E.  P.  POWELL 

The  Labor  "  Rebellion  **  in  Colorado  .  .  WILLIAM  E.  WALLING 

Sacrament  (Poem) MINNIE  F.  HAUENSTEIN 

The  Story  of  a  Cripple  Creek  Miner  ....  ross  B.  MOUDY 
The  Urgent  Need  of  Pearl  Harbor  ....  SERENO  E.  BISHOP 

Why  I  Went  to  Prison ARTHUR  LYNCH 

«^    ^»    ^ 
EDITORIALS  I  BOOK  REVIEWS 

Judge  Parker's  Address  of  Acceptance  Landor  on  the  Philippines 

Lawlessness  in  Colorado  Practical   Religion 

Insanity  and  Crime  A  Plea  for  Industrial  Peace 

May  Women  Vote  in  Church  Dictionary  of  Historical  Allusions 

Vegetarianism  Recollections  of  an  Academician 

The  Sense  of  Humor,  Etc.  Boscawen's  Babylon  of  the  Bible 
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Insurance.  Financial,  Etc. 
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THE  COMFORT  OF  RIDING   IN  A 

Bailey  (Pneumatic)  Wlialebone  Roadwapn 


**TAKB  EACH  MAN*S  CENSURE,  BUT  RESERVE  THY  JUDGMENT."— Shakespeare. 


The  Quality  of  being  Comfortable  is  the 
first  great  consideration  in  riding.  This 
quality  the  Pneumatic  Carriage  possesses  in 
a  superlative  degree.  Bear  in  mind  we  speak 
of  a  mechanically  perfect  Pneumatic  Carriage, 
the  S.  R.  Bailey. 

Air  makes  the  best,  lightest,  and  most  con- 
venient cushion  within  the  reach  of  man,  and 
utilized  compressed,  as  it  is  in  the  pneumatic 
tire,  it  transmits  no  road  vibration  nor  noise. 

Bailey  Suspension  Springs  absorb  what 
slight,  soft,  bouncing  motion  would  otherwise 
remain  from  certain  roadways,  and  we  have 
a  vehicle  whose  riding  qualities  arc  ideally 
comfortable. 

A  man  might  say  that  he  had  a  Pneumatic 
Carriage  of  which  he  did  not  like  the  riding 
qualities,  but  it's  a  thousand  chances  to  one 
he  never  had  a  really  correct  Pneumatic 
Carriage ;  but  one  with  ordinary  springs  and 


methods  of  suspension,  to  which  pneumatic 
tires  had  been  applied.  Such  carriages  never 
were  a  success.  Had  he  used  a  Bailey ; 
that  is,  a  carriage  all  the  parts  of  which  we^^ 
made  by  Bailey  and  assembled  by  Bailey  — 
not  a  vehicle  with  merely  a  Bailey  seat  or 
Bailey  hangers  or  Bailey  shaft-eyes  or  Bailey 
something  or  other  (we  own  23  patents  cover- 
ing our  carriage  and  its  parts,  including  70 
auxiliary  claims)  —  his  story  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  different. 

Manufacturers  who  through  inability  and 
ignorance  have  built  Pneumatic  Carriages 
which  failed  are  abandoning  their  attempts, 
and  naturally  are  decrj-ing  them.  We  shall 
continue  to  build  our  perfect  one,  and  will 
sell  twice  as  many  as  we  did  last  year. 

Write  us  for  literature. 

S.  R.  BAILEY  &  CO.,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
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The  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
j«^  BOSTON  j«j« 

Near  Back  Bay  Stations 

European  and  American  Plans 

A      MODKkN     IIOTKL,    partirulariy 

adapted  to  transifnt  Risy 

oi  access   to   all    parts  of    i  y   and 

suburbs.     Klectric   cars    pass    the   door. 

Cuisine  unexcelled. 

Peculiarly  Attrictivc  to  LaJIci  TravcUlof  Alooc 

JOHN   A.  SMIiKl.OCK 
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f'or  hard  colds,  chronic 
coujjhs,  bronchitis,  con= 
sumption.  Ask  your 
doctor  if  he  has  better 
advice.  He  knows.  He 
has  the  formula.  He 
u  lul  e  r  s  t  a  II  d  s  h  0  w  1 1 
soothes  and  heals. 
Tested  for  over  half  a 
century. 
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